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Nii'meration  [Lat.  nnmemtio],  the  art  of  reading  num- 
b*s  when  expressed  by  means  of  numerals.  (Sec  Nota- 
TinN.) 

Nu'morntor,  that  term  nf  a  fraction  which  indicntcs 
the  niunhcr  of  fractional  nnit.-^  that  arc  to  be  taken.  In  a 
cominnn  or  vii!i;ar  fraction  the  numerator  is  the  number 
writtc!!  above  the  borizontnl  line:  in  a  decimal  fraction  it 
is  the  number  that  follow?  the  dfoimal  point.  Thus,  in  the 
fractir>n  3  the  numerator  is  'A  ;  in  the  decimal  .0.S14  the  nu- 
merator is  ."iU.  W.  (I.  Peck. 

Nnmrr'ionl.  The  term  vumrrirol  in  analysis  stands 
opp'i-cil  to  the  term  /I'trmf :  it  implies  that  the  quantities 
considered  are  expressed  by  fi<jures  ami  not  by  letters.  A 
viniif'riraf  rff}mit»)i  is  an  equation  in  which  all  the  quanti- 
ties except  the  unknown  or  the  variable  quantities  are  nu- 
merical. The  uuni'^rlcfif  ra/ur  of  an  expression  is  the  re- 
sult obtninetl  by  assi^ninj;  numei  i'-al  values  to  all  the  quan- 
tities which  enter  it.  and  then  performinj;  the  indicated 
operations.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  o^h  —  cM  is  10. 
when  rt  =  2,  6  =  .T,  c  =  1,  ami  ■'/ =  2.  The  term  numerical 
sometimes  stands  opposed  to  the  term  nf/jrhmtraf ;  thus, 
the  numerical  value  of  —  5  is  5.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Nlimid'ia^  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
which  extended  between  Mauritania  in  the  W,  and  Africa 
Propria,  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage,  in  the  E..  cor- 
resptinclin;;  nearly  to  the  modern  Alj;eria.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  same  race  of  people  as  Mauritania,  the  Moors, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Berbers,  and  it  was  divided 
between  many  different  tribes.  By  the  help  of  the  Romans, 
ns  a  reward  for  his  support  in  the  wars  against  Carthage. 
Massinissa  succeeded  in  uniting  the  tribes  and  establish- 
ing an  empire,  several  of  whose  rulers  became  famous  in 
the  Roman  history;  as,  for  instance.  Jugurtha  and  .Tuba. 
In  40  a.  c.  Xumidia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
Romans  funned  several  colonies  here,  of  which  Hippo  Re- 
gius wa--'  the  most  noticeable. 

Niimid'idfp  [from  Xtniiidn — i.e.  Nuraidian — the  generic 
name  of  the  guinea-fowl),  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
tyjiified  by  the  well-known  guinea-bird.  The  general  form 
is  familiar  to  all.  and  in  this  respect  all  the  species  of  the 
family  agree,  the  boily  being  squat,  with  the  head  small 
and  the  neck  couiparativcly  long,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in 
the  turkeys ;  the  head  is  always  more  or  less  wattled  and 
naked:  the  bill  moderate;  the  nostrils  large,  oval,  and 
partly  eovered  by  a  membrane;  the  tarsi  moderately  long; 
the  hind-toe  a  little  elevated;  the  tail  depressed  or  bent 
downwards.  The  family  is  sustained,  according  to  Prof. 
Huxley,  by  a  number  of  osteological  characters.  It  cliffers 
from  all  others  by  the  absence  in  its  representatives  "of 
any  backward  process  of  the  second  metacarpal,  and  in  the 
obtuseness  and  somewhat  outward  inclination  of  the  costal 
processes.  The  acromial  ]trocess  of  the  scapula  is  also 
singularly  recurved."  In  most  other  respects,  however,  it 
agrees  essentially  with  the  Meha<jridfr  and  Phatfianidie, 
having  the  same  kincl  of  sternum,  skull,  etc.,  but  slightly 
modified.  The  faiuily  is  peculiar  to  Africa.  The  species 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  woodlanils,  and  especially  along 
the  margins  of  rivers,  and  congregate  in  flocks  of  1*0(1  and 
.'iOO  individuals,  scattering  along  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  of  insects  {grasshoppers,  ants,  etc.)  as  well  as 
small  grains.  The  eggs  are  numerous  and  laid  in  a  rude 
nest,  generally  concealed  in  the  bush.  According  to  (I.  R. 
<<ray,  there  are  eleven  species,  representing  three  genera, 
viz.:  (1)  Nnmiila,  with  ten  sjiecies,  including  the  common 
guinea-fowl  (Xnmida  mchaiiris);  [2)  Atjelantvfi,  with  one 
species;  and  (3)  I*ha»itfus,  a]so  with  one  species.  These 
nearly  average  in  size  the  domestic  species.    Tiieo.  (iIi.l. 

Numismatics  [fir.  votxtatia,  "coin  "]  comprehends  all 
ab.mt  cuius;  as  such  it  deals  with  stamped  pieces  of  metal 
of  known  weight  an'l  authnritutive  issue.  iui|>lying  as  a 
science  flefinite  rule  and  civilization  as  opposed  Ui  barter 
and  barbarism:  ami  as  such  it  tends  to  ilhistrate  and  con- 
firm history.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  coins  for  jiur- 
pctses  of  stuilv  (omitting  minor  details)  into  three  grand 
classes:  (1)  Atiritiit.  from  their  earliest  existence  in  the 
seventh  century  n.  c.  to  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus  (a.  d.  (711);  (2)  M.'linral.  from  this  period  to  the 
liefornmtion  (a.  n.  I-'ilT):  (.'!)  Mn,hrn,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  sub- 
arrangements  and  i-haractcris(ii-s.  but  the  aurirul  ami  mr- 
((iiifal  so  far  agree  tlmt  their  coins  are  mercantile  rather 
than  commemorative.  In  the  first  class  scarcely  any  coins 
would  answer  to  that  we  call  "  medalH,-*'  while  in  the  sec- 
ond distinctive  mrdaln  have  little  more  than  commenced. 

To  take  first  nurimt  coins :  these  are  c hissed  under 
(1)  Oreek.  (2)  Roman.  (H)  (Jnrco-Oriental  or  Byzantine, 
under  each  of  which  it  is  customary  (following  the  arbi- 
trary arrangement  ]>roposed  by  Eekhel  of  Vienna)  to  take 
the  countries  in  their  order  from  W.  to  E.,  the  cities  of 
each  eountrv  being  placed  alphabetically.     Of  the  three, 
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the  Greek  arc  unquestionably  the  most  important.  Greek 
coins  are  found  in  Europe  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain.  Italy. 
Sicily,  Thrace.  Macedonia.  Thessalia.  Attica.  Ba?otia.  and 
the  I*eIoponnesus  ;  and  in  Asia  in  Ionia.  Phrygia.  Lydia. 
Caria.  Cilicia.  Phoenicia,  an<l  Egypt.  Besides  these  as 
autlioritics,  there  is  Epaminondas  on  Bceotian.  Herodotus 
on  llalicarnassian.and  Cicero  on  Magncsian  money ;  some- 
times, too,  celebrated  games — e.  f/.  those  of  Olympia — arc 
commemorated,  as  in  the  chariot-race  types  of  Syracuse, 
or  well-known  myths,  as  that  of  the  i.abyrinth  on  coins 
of  Cnossus  in  Crete.  Maritime  states  are  often  denoted  by 
dolphins  and  other  fish  :  rivers,  like  the  Achelous.  by  bulls 
with  human  heads.  The  material  of  coins  is  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  electrum.  an  alloy  (sometimes  natural)  of  silver 
with  gold,  or  ])otin  or  billon,  bronze  or  copper  washed  with 
silver.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metal  was  first  tormeil  in 
roundish  lumps  ami  then  struck  cold,  but  no  ancient  die. 
so  far  as  we  know,  exists  in  any  museum  ;  the  materials, 
however,  for  coining,  the  hamnier.  the  anvil,  and  the 
tongs,  may  be  seen  on  a  denarius  of  the  Rtunan  family 
Carisia.  Inscriptions  on  Greek  coins  are  generally  in  the 
genitive,  on  Roman  and  Oriental  in  the  nominative,  the 
word  vofxnTfia  ("coin")  being  in  the  first  case  understood. 
T.he  finest  period  of  Greek  art  scarcely  lasts  longer  than 
sixty  or  seventy  years — say.  from  n.  c.  400  to  b.  c,  :J90 — 
and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  best  period  of  sculpture; 
and.  as  a  rule,  the  colonial  coins  of  Italy  and  Sicily  indi- 
cate great  wealth  and  luxury,  their  finish  being  unrivalled: 
they  are.  however,  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  the  money  of 
some  of  the  parent  cities.  In  one  instance,  that  of  Athens. 
the  coins  remain  to  the  last  rude  and  ugly,  perhaps  owing 
to  their  great  commercial  importance.  Thus,  in  modern 
times  the  Chinese  long  refused  any  European  coin  except 
the  Spanish  "pillar"  dollar,  while  the  Abyssinians  de- 
clined quite  recently  any  type  but  the  dollar  (''thaler") 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  17^2.  In  weight,  Greek  coins  are 
generally  very  accurate,  but  different  countries  and  towns 
])referred  the  difierent  standards  of  the  Phoenician.  Agi- 
netie,  or  Attic  talent.  No  less  than  thirteen  multiples  or 
submulti]iles  of  the  Athenian  drachma  (07..')  Troy  grains) 
are  known:  and  of  these.  100  went  to  the  miun,  nnt\  (iO 
min.-e  to  the  talent.  The  double  (didrachm)  and  the 
quadruple  (tetradrachm)  are  the  most  usual  sizes,  the 
gold  generally  following  the  standard  of  the  silver.  Bronze 
coins  are  usually  submultiples  of  the  o/><7o«,  itself  one- 
sixth  of  the  drachma. 

In  point  of  art  there  is  nothing  noticeable  in  those  of 
Spain.  <laul.  or  Britain  :  but  in  the  first  the  elder  have 
some  interest,  as  retaining  the  old  Celtibcrian  alphabet 
and  a  few  words  of  the  Basque  language.  British  coins 
are  copied  from  those  of  Gaul,  and  these  acain  from  the 
types  of  Philip  of  Macedon  :  but  none  of  these  arc  prob- 
ably earlier  than  B.  c.  2.tO.  On  British  coins  are  some  his- 
torical names,  as  Cunobelinus  (Sliakspearc's  Cymbelinel, 
the  father  of  Caractacus,  and  the  towns  of  Verulamium 
and  Camalodunum  (St.  Alban's  ami  Colchester,  respect- 
ively). In  Italy  we  find  nuignificent  specimens  of  the 
(Jreek  colonial  coinage  at  Heraclea.  Metajiontum.  Ncapolis. 
Pandosia.  Tarentum,  Terina.  Thurium,  and  Khegiuui;  of 
very  early  types  at  Cauhmia.  Croton.  Pa'stum.  I'opulonia. 
and  Sybaris ;  of  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  from  right 
to  left,  on  some  of  the  earliest  ;  and  of  the  use  of  the  di- 
gamma  at  Ileraclea.  The  Samnite  coins  jpoini  to  a  con- 
federacy of  states  and  give  examples  of  Osran  characters. 
The  finest  coins  of  Sicily  are  in  like  manner  colonial,  with 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Italy,  tlie  earliest  ascending 
in  date  to  B.  r.  400  or  4H0.  The  most  usual  type  is  that 
of  the  chariot,  either  moving  slowly  or  at  great  speed,  and 
in  many  instances,  as  at  Camarina,  Catana.  Mcssana,  and 
Syracuse.  un(|uestionabIy  refer  to  the  Olympic  games;  in- 
deed, on  those  of  Catana  the  goal  may  be  noticed,  and  on 
the  largest  of  Svraeuse  a  suit  uf  armor,  with  the  word 
a0\a  (the  "prizes  of  victory")  inscribed.  .Moret.vcr.  of 
Pindar*s  fourteen  odes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  six 
refer  to  victories  in  the  games  won  by  Sicilians:  while  at 
Messana  the  hiifa  (or  chariot  with  two  mules)  refers  to  n 
victory  \von  by  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegitim.  At  Aprigentum 
the  name  ()f  the  pe«>plc  is  written  hf>uHtraphrd<ai — i.v.  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as  an  ox  ploughs.  The 
Svracusan  decatlraidims  represent  the  largest  of  ancient 
(Jreek  coins,  and.  though  very  fine,  are  not  equal  to  the 
best  of  Greece  proper;  at  Syracuse,  too.  the  mime  of  two 
artists.  Cimon  and  Kna^nctus.  have  been  preserved  on  the 
money.  Connected  with  Sicily  arc  some  very  fine  coins 
bearing  Ph<vni<'ian  inscrip(i<ms.  somrtimes  attributeil  to 
Carthago:  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  the  best  specimens 
were  struck  lor  that  great  city  in  Sicilv  at  Panormtis  am) 
other  places,  and  by  Greek  artists.  The  beiintiful  coins 
of  Philistis  commemorate  a  lady  not  mentioned  in  history, 
hut  believed  to  be  the  wife  of  llicrt.  11..  as  her  name  is 
found  carved  on  a  seat  in  the  theatre  at  Syracuse. 
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PnHTrrftin^  l»»  iinrcc  j>n»iicr,  w«  fiiul  very  early  ■mi 
iM-miiirul  (•i»«'imrn»  i»f  iJrrok  art  nt  AMerft.  <Knn8.  and 
Tli««4>i*,  an«l  in  viirioiix  town*  <>f  MnroiluniA  nixl  ilf«  lU'lffh- 
iHtrhmMl.  ttji  Aonnthu)!,  Aiii|>lii|M>li<t.  ('hiileitlice,  l.r*te.  nmt 
Ni'a|H>liti.  Thr  tyyt*  in  niiiiiv  rii-e*  rffcr  to  i»ld  »n«l  well- 
known  tnythii.ajt  the  (lorfcon'n  heml  at  Nrapoliff.  The  lion 
»riitn)C  the  bull  *>n  ihnnc  <»f  AcnnthiM  mnfinns  (he  Mory 
of  lilt'  lionit  who  Htliirknl  ihc  ImteKUf^r-hnr^i'))  of  Xerxes  nl 
ab-tiit  the  (•ami*  lime  a^  the*e  ciiinn  were  Pirtirk.  Two  rc- 
inarknhle  roiu"  exi'>t  of  (ielii.  kin>;  i>f  the  K<li>ni,  l>t>th  of 
whteh  were  f'nintl  in  the  TiffrW,  ami  therefore  may  have 
htN'u  carried  hm-k  to  iVrxia  nOer  (he  ilefent  of  Xerxes.  Of 
rhilip  anil  Alexander  the  (treii(  roin'<  nlxmnd  in  (fold  nnd 
nilver.  hut  are  le--!"  fre(|uent  in  hronze.  the  former  heinp  «»f 
(fiMwl  art.  and  (he  latter  eondrniinf;  the  extent  of  hie  eon- 
que«tfi :  while  those  of  l,y!«iniaehu<.  king  of  Thrace,  are 
notcwio-thy  for  the  portrait  they  c\hihii  of  Alexander  hiin- 
^elf.  with  the  fVinhilH  of  (he  Vount;  Aininon.  Thej")»aly 
exhiltit*  some  j^ood  specimens  in  the  money  nf  Lnris.«a.  with 
some  rcemhlanee  in  fabric  to  those  nf  Sicily  :  and  K[)irus 
offern  the  l>eau(iful  sericj*  from  Amhraeia.  with  the  noble 
he:id  of  it"  kinjc.  I'yrrhus.  (reateil  as  the  Jupiter  of  l>oi|ona. 
The  coins  of  Pyrrhus  were  probably  struck  at  Tarcntum  or 
Syracuse.  Corcyra.  Aeamania.  .l-'toliu.  and  Locri  are  nico 
well  repro-ienlcl ;  nnil  in  lUi-otia  we  find  a  .-cries  of  remark- 
able archaic  coins  (a*  at  Tanapra  nnd  Thef«nitp).  and  one 
rcailing  EIIAMI.  reaftmably  attributed  to  tne  celebrated 
KptiininondiiiM.  Athens  naiumlly  afftirds  the  larpcst  Pericj* 
of  iJreck  i'oin-*.  bill,  a,"  we  have  paid,  her  money  has  no  artis- 
tic merit:  some  specimen^*,  however,  iirc  as  early  n^  n.  c. 
500.  Those  <»f  the  adjacent  island  of  .Kc>na  are  very  in- 
l«rcs|inK  from  their  antiquity,  au'l  from  the  tradition  that 
rheidon.  kiuff  of  Arjro<.  first  struck  coins  here  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  In  the  Peloprtiineaus  the  series  of  the  money 
of  Corinth  claims  especial  attention  from  its  preat  extent 
and  long-preserved  excellence.  Here.  too.  we  find  archaic 
Hpeciinens.  with  (he  oM  form  of  the  «  (9)  prepcrved  on 
them.  Achaia  records  it?*  celebrated  league,  and  Sicyon  is 
justly  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  money.  At  Klis  wc 
find  the  iligamma  on  early  types  of  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
and  a  magnificent  series  of  the  finest  period,  with  the  head 
of  Juno  and  her  name.  HPA.  inscribed  on  a  bandeau  over 
her  ftrehciid.  Thee  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  purely 
(Jreek  coinage  :  and  with  these  may  be  ranged  scarcely  less 
noble  specimens  from  Trazenc.  Arcadia  (with  the  head  of 
/.'■us  i-Ktophoros),  antl  Stymphalus — the  latter  possibly 
'retan.  Sparta  naturally  records  her  famous  ruler.  Lycur- 
gus.  though  on  a  late  copper  coin.  Mantinca  nnd  llercea 
have  good  archaic  types. 

Of  the  islands,  (Vote  takes  the  lead,  and  in  the  abundance 
•  >(  her  fine  coins  gives  ample  evidence  of  her  ancient 
ut'ulth  and  of  the  skill  of  her  artists.  It  ha?  been  thought, 
liowever.  that  the  < 'ret an  style  is  too  pictorial.  Local 
itivlhs  largely  prevail  in  the  type-^,  as  those  of  Kuropa  and 
Minotaur,  and  of  the  Labyrinth  or  ALize.  Very  fine  spec- 
imens exist  of  Chersonesus,  Ilierapytna.  Phiestus.  Cnossus, 
(Jortyn  or  (Jortyna.  and  of  Cydonia.  all  in  this  islaml.  On 
one  of  (lortyna  wc  find  the  word  a-at^ia  (<nJMa.  "the  badge"), 
referrinjt  probubly  to  the  actual  type.  Those  of  Phiestus 
are  of  especial  beauty.  Over  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago wo  need  not  linger,  though  some  of  the  coins  of  Tenos 
arc  fine,  while  Cyprus  offers  us  an  Oriental  alphabet  only 
slowly  yielding  to  the  genius  of  the  decipherer. 

A-'ia  Minor  to  the  \.  has  little  of  interest,  excepting  one 
magnifici-nt  head  of  .Mitliriilatcs  VI.  of  Puntus:  in  ^Ivsia. 
we  have,  however,  a  unique  series  of  rlrrtnim  coins,  called 
Mi'$trrt  of  Cyiicus.  with  other  splendid  trophies  of  Greek 
art.  in  the  money  of  Cyzicus,  Phocica.  and  Pergamus.  The 
tciradrachms  uf  the  last  place  are  called,  fnnn  their  pecu- 
liar type.  riHtttfthnri.  Ilium  in  Troas  naturalh-  records  its 
local  tra<litions.  placing  ilectur('EKTnp)  on  its  money. and 
^neas  carrying  Anchises  and  leading  Ascanius.  Lydia 
comes  next,  with  its  rude  and  archaic  gold  coins,  probably. 
as  we  have  note  I.  the  really  earliest  specimens  of  (Ircck 
numismatic  art.  though  those  of  .^gina  could  not  have 
been  much  later:  then  comes  Ionia,  with  its  great  series 
of  Smyrna  and  Hphesus.  and  the  noble  coins  of  Clazo- 
menie.  Of  (his  town  n  very  rare  tetradraehm  exi.sts  with 
an  inscription  on  it.e^oJoToc  «»oi«i  ("  Ther)dotus  made  me"). 
Magnesia  recirds  its  river  by  the  type  of  a  bull  butting 
within  (he  pattern,  hence  called  "  Mieander."  Early  coins 
of  Phf>eica  exhibit  the  seal,  whence  its  name :  and  Chios. 
S.imos.  Calymna,  and  Cos  many  very  early  and  curious 
>pecimcns.  The  coins  of  Rhodes  have  an  importance  of 
their  own.  ctmfirming.  as  they  do  remarkably,  the  state- 
ment* of  history.  In  remote  times  the  three  towns  of  Lin- 
dus.  lalysus,  and  Carairus  struck  their  own  money.  They 
then  combined  and  built  Rhodes  about  B.C.  450.  We  have 
n'l  coins  of  Rhodes  before  that  time,  but  immediately  nfler 
very  fine  specimens,  with  the  head  of  .Apollo,  probably  the 
Aame  type  as  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Colossus  of 


'  Rhodes.  On  the  opposite  coast  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  af- 
ford a  remarkable  series;  the  elder  ones  inscribed  in  the 
local  character  anil  language:  Side  in  the  latter  province 
having  some  especially  fine  tetradraehms,  with  the  jiome- 
granatc  fruit  (Iiiij)  as  their  type  ;  whence,  too.  the  nante  of 
(he  place.  In  Pisidia  we  have  curious  locally  inscribed 
coins  at  Selge.  resembling  those  of  .\spendus  in  Pam- 
phvlia.  Phrygia  offers  several  coins  tt(  interest  of  the  im- 
perial limes  with  local  myths,  such  i\s  that  of  I>cuealion 
antl  >«*,  and  Cilicia  some  remarkable  coins  inscribed  with 
Phu-nician  characters  ami  struck  by  the  Persian  rulers  of 
that  district.  These  arc  called  "satrap"  coins.  There  are 
also  some  interesting  types  ;it  Tarsus,  bearing  legends  sim- 
ilarly written.  These,  and  the  types  prevailing  along  the 
coast  of  Syria,  at  Sidon,  Tyre.  Anulus.  and  Byblus.  together 
with  the  early  money  of  the  Itactrian  series,  might  perhaps 
best  bo  termed  (Jrwco-Oriental.  With  the  well  known 
scries  of  "Aniioehiaad  Orontcm."  itf  the  Seleucid  kings 
of  Syria,  of  the  Pt<tlemies  in  Kgypt.  and  of  Cyrene  in  Af- 
rica, wc  close  our  brief  notice  of  the  (Ireek  series.  The 
native  coins  of  Carthage  and  Juda>a  must  be  called  Orien- 
tal;  they  do  not  exhibit  anything  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept. perhai>s,  the  earliest  "shekels"  of  Judu-a.  whi<di 
were  jirobably  struck  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Rabylrui. 

The  second  great  subdivision  of  numismatics,  the  Ro- 
man, commences  about  2.10  or  2(0  u.  c.  with  a  massive  cop- 
per coinage,  terme^l.  technically.  "  irn  urnvr"  having  (he 
As  for  its  largest  size,  an'l  the  micm  (or  ounce)  for  its  unit. 
.At  first,  the  As  actually  weighed  one  pound,  and  hence  was 
called  "  Aa  Hhrntiti,"  the  ounce  being  its  twelfth  part  :  but 
it  was  soon  nnd  rapidly  reduced.  The  leading  types  of  the 
Roman  .As  are  the  '*  Juim«  bi/rona"  and  the  ]»row  of  a  gal- 
ley. Other  nnd  similar  coins  were  .-^Iruck  in  the  adjacent 
t^iwns  uf  Etrusia  and  in  Umbria  and  Apulia.  .All  were  on 
Greek  models.  About  B.C.  170  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  were  issued  by  various  Roman  families,  who  wore 
]icrniitted  by  the  state  to  strike  coins — often,  too,  Vjcyond 
the  bounds  of  Italy:  and  with  Julius  Ciesar  commenced 
the  imperial  scries,  which  lasted,  as  we  have  stated,  till  \.  D. 
■I7fi.      The  main  characteristic  of  Roman  art  is  intlividu- 

I  ality  as  opposed  to  idealism:  faithful  portraiture,  often 
execedin^^ly  good,  as  in  the  cases  i>f  Antnnia.  Nero,  the 
.Antonincs,  Faustinas,  etc.,  with  a  remarkable  perniancncc 
of  religious  types  (m  the  reverses.     Many  historical  events 

'   are  recorderl  on  them,  as  the  crowning  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 

,  anes  by  Lepidus,  the  introduction  of  elepliants  into  Rome 
by  Metcllus,  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Oslia  and  of 
the  Colosseum  by  Nero  and  Vespasian  respectively,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Judaia  by  Titus. 

!       It  is  probable  that  nil  the  finest  Roman  coins  were  cxe- 

'  cuted  by  (Ireck  artists,  nnd  their  chief  value  for  study  is 
the  illustration  they  afford  of  contemporary  sculpture,  and 
the  influence  they  have  exercised  over  mediivval  and  mod- 
ern art.  After  Julius  Ctesar  the  senate  reserved  to  itself 
the  striking  of  the  copper  money,  which  for  n  hmg  time  is 
always  marked  with  S.  C.  {neuntiin  mnitultii).  Names  for 
Roman  coins  are  scarce,  but  we  know  that  the  earlier  gold 
and  silver  coins  were  termed,  rc^^pectively.  ttnrti-  nnd  t/c- 
jxiril.  the  latter  of  which  has  been  preserved  through  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  ihnier  of  France.  In  later  times  the 
Molif/tift  was  introduced,  and  this  likc\vise  has  become  the 
Kot-fl'or  of  France  (ultimately  (mn)  and  the  mtlfio  tl'm-n  of 
Italy,  wlience  xn/elnto  (•*  soldier  ").  meaning  the  "  hireling." 
Resides  the  regular  coins,  the  Romans  had  also  what  are 

;  termed  m^fftilft'ttun.  which  in  some  degree  resemble  modern 
mrdaU,  and  rinttnniiatefi.  which  were  prtibably  tiikcts  of 
admission  to  the  theatres  or  games.  Christian  types,  as 
the  tithnnim  or  standard  bearing  the  cross,  arc  found  from 
Constnntinc  ilownward,  and  on  one  of  Vetranis  arc  seen  the 
celebrated  words.  •*  //or  git/uo  rirfttr  ertH."  With  the  im- 
perial Roman  it  is  usual  to  class  the  iniprritil  Grrrk  coins, 
struck  by  nearly  every  emjteror  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
forming  a  series  unrivalled  in  number  and  duration.  .Ar- 
tistically.  this  class  has  no  value,  but  it  is  rich  in  its  rcc- 

'  ordfl  of  ancient  myths  and  in  historical  allusions. 

The  third,  or  (ira-co-Orienlal   scries,  mainly  ctmsists   of 

;  the  coinage  of  the  Ryzantine  emperors  to  the  cai^ture  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks  in  14.'>;t ;  but  some  writers  class  under  the 
same  head  coins  inscribed  with  Phoenician  or  other  Oriental 
characters,  and  the  daricsof  Persia,  but  these  arc  best  kept 
separate.  The  Ryzantine  series  is  generally  supposed  to 
commence  with  Anastasius  in  a.  n.  491.  The  inscriptions  on 
it  are  at  first  in  Latin,  thence  continuously  in  (Jreek.its  va- 
rying orthography  sh(»wing  the  gradunl  change  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  Ryzantine  coinage  is  mostly  in  gold,  and  its 
chief  interest  is  that  it  was  the  principal  coinage  of  .Middle 
and  Eastern  Europe  till  the  introduction  of  the  florins  and 
ducats  of  the  Italian  republics;  and,  further,  because  the 

J  money  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Spain, 
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and  of  Nicsea,  TbessuluDica,  and  Trebiiondc,  wiih  framed  on 
Byzantine  niudels. 

Over  tho  rcMiminiug  leading  divisions  of  numismatics, 
the  uicdiicval  iind  the  modem,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain 
the  reaiiur  very  long;  indeed,  they  might  well  be  tuken 
together.  It  i.-*  neceswary,  however,  to  stjtte,  generally,  that 
the  early  niediicval  types  are  a  barbaric  imitation  of  tho 
Uoman.  their  art  being  progressively  worse  as  they  wore 
romoved  farther  and  fartlior  from  Italy,  which  alwayn  re- 
tained sinne  traccaof  her  earlier  civilization.  The  earliest 
miMliiL'val  coins  are  tho:^c  of  tho  Lombard  ami  Merovingian 
kings  and  of  the  duke.<4  of  Itenovento,  and  in  liritain  tho 
smali  silver  pieces  called  *•#(•e«^M."  Thence  gradually 
arose  an  improved  system,  led  by  the  (Jermun  empire  iii 
Northern  Italy,  (ierniany,  and  France,  and  by  ihc  Srandi- 
navians  in  Kngland.  In  this  system,  which  continued  little 
changed  till  the  revival  of  learning,  the  denier  and  tho 
f,»itnif-it(rrtinfj  ({.  e.  '•  Kasterling '*)  were  the  common  and 
tho  must  important  coins.  Coins  wore  (except  in  England, 
where  the  right  of  striking  coins  was  always  much  restrict- 
ed) issued  by  primes  and  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  by  kings, 
and  somewhat  later  by  froo  cities  and  cor])orations.  Tho 
first  really  good  coins  are  thoso  of  tho  Italian  republics  | 
anil  of  Frederick  II..  and  henc-oforward  they  have  some  i 
value  in  tho  history  of  art,  though  by  no  means  so  much 
as  seals.  In  the  middle  of  the  tifteenth  century  medals, 
in  our  sense  of  tho  word,  begin,  and  hold  an  important 
place  in  tho  art  of  Italy,  and  .^subsequently  of  France  and 
Holland.  The  art  of  engraving  medals,  which  occupied 
tho  talent  of  s^me  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day,  is 
strictly  comparable  with  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  tho 
same  period,  and  thus  forms  the  true  school  in  which  tho 
modern  medallist  should  be  trained.  The  last  great  series 
of  medals  issued  are  those  recording  tho  victories  and  othor 
achievements  of  Napoleon  I. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  details  here  of  tho  modern 
coinage  of  Kuropo  and  othor  countries,  but  we  must  state 
that  besides  the  various  scries  enumerated  tlicre  exists  a 
vast  number  of  coins  struck  by  ditTcrcnt  Oriental  rulers 
from  the  commencement  of  the  empire  of  the  khalifa  to  the 
present  day.  These  coins  are  worthless  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  very  valuable  in  determining  tho  dates  of  dynas- 
ties; as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  they  are 
written  in  the  characters  of  the  Mtdiammedan  conquerors, 
or  in  some  modification  of  the  l)evanagari  (or  Sanskrit) 
alphabetic  system.  \V.  8.  W.  Vaix. 

Nuinmulite*     Sco  Foraui.vifera. 

Nua(la%   post-v.  and  tp.,   McHcnry  co..  III.,  2  miles 
X.  K.  of  Ovstul  Lake,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  , 
K.  U.     Fop.  IJIS.  I 

Nimdn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  C7o. 

Nuiltla,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  N.  Y.,  60 
miles  K.  of  ItufTalo,  on  the  New  York  and  F)rie  U.  K.,  has 
1  academy,  a  fine  public  hall,  an  academy  of  music.  I  tan- 
nery, several  good  hotels,  2  newsjiajiers,  G  churches,  2  banks, 
anil  stores.      Fop.  of  v.  ILS'J;   of  tp.  2fi8G. 

C.  K.  Sanijkiis.  En.  "Ninda  Nkws." 

Nu'flef(ALVAn),  called  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  b.  in  Spain 
about  I  i'J\) :  was  scconil  in  command  in  the  expeilition  of 
Fanfilo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida  1J27-2S;  esca)>ed  from  tho 
shipwreck  near  tho  mouths  of  the  ilississippi,  and  after 
wandi'ring  eight  years  reached  Sonora  LnUl ;  was  entrust- 
ed in  I J  til  with  the  government  <»f  Paraguay:  altera  turbu- 
lent administration  of  two  years  was  sent  to  Spain  a 
j>ris<mor,  and  banishcil  to  .\frica,  but  subsequently  re- 
gained favor  anil  hecamo  a  magistrate  at  Seville,  where  ho 
d.  1  jOL  lie  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  a*!  ventures  in  Florida, 
entitled  Xan/niifioi  (  I .'» 11 ),  and  his  secretary.  Fernandez, 
compiled  a  vi>lume  of  ('•nneuinriug  ( Ij  14  |,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  l*araguay. 

Nuo'ro,  town  of  .Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari.  situated 
in  a  magnificently  wooded  region  about  201)0  feet  abitvc 
tho  sea.  Its  position  is  hriilthy.  and  the  neighborhood 
abounds  in  dehcious  giitiie  and  troiit.  The  street-*  are  gen- 
eriilly  pa\  eil  and  tin-  buildings  are  mostly  of  uranitc. 
Among  the  objects  .»f  interest  in  the  vicinity  are  a  Imhineed 
granite  boulder,  or  "rocking  stone."  of  great  siio;  twenty- 
four  Hurtitfhi,  or  round  towers,  the  origin  or  pur]toso  of 
which  has  been  much  discussed  ;  remulns  nf  an  ancient  con- 
strm-tion  resembling  a  fortre-*-*.  in  whi«-h  lead  pipes  arc 
siiid  to  hax  e  been  found,  and  near  which  arc  four  of 
those  huge  stono  sarcophagi  known  n<«  nrfnttlHniM  lir  t/i- 
ijnntra  ;  also  a  scries  of  thoso  small  chambers  out  In  the 
nolid  granite  wbii-h  have  been  callod  rinjhinr*  or  limm^a 
r/f  JiiiniM,  and    the   uses   of    which   arc  equally    unknown. 

Pop.  :•::*'.». 

IVu'remhorjC  [(5er.  A'Hciift^r./],  town  of  Uavaria,  on  tho 
IVgnitr..  was  once  tho  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  tho 
fre«  imporial  oiliM  of  (lormany,  and  although  il  ■uflfonhi 


greatly  during  tho  Thirty  Years*  war,  and  gradually  de- 
clinofl  until  in  iHOti  it  lost  its  independence  and  wu-  an- 
nexed to  IJiivaria,  it  is  still  a  great  and  rich  t<.wn.  Jls 
fortifications,  con-i-iing  of  a  double  wall  and  a  moat,  were 
demolished  during  theoccupation  by  tho  Prussians  in  IsftC, 
and  have  been  transformed  into  promenades.  Of  all  (ier- 
man  cities,  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  chanwieriftic  with 
respect  to  its  architecture ;  its  streets  look  like  incarnaliont 
of  mediieval  legends.  The  houses  face  tho  street  with  their 
gahlei.  aritl  balconies  profusely  ornamcntod  with  carving- 
in  stone  or  wood  overhang  the  sidewalks.  Also  it  is  \try 
rich  in  splendid  mediieval  monuments  which  phow  that  its 
ancient  fame  of  being  the  commerciul.  industrial,  and  lite- 
rary  centre  of  (Jcrmany  was  not  vainglorious.  Of  its  many 
remarkable  buildings,  the  riche-t  and  most  striking  is  tho 
church  of  St.  Scbald,  a  tjothic  structure  of  perfect  elegance, 
ornamenteil  with  paintings  by  Albert  lUirer.  and  contain- 
ing the  famous  tomb  of  .St.  Sebald  execute  1  in  bronio  by 
Peter  Vischer,  who  with  his  five  sons  worked  on  it  fJr 
nearly  thirteen  years.  The  town-hall,  the  largept  building 
of  its  kind  in  (fermany,  with  subterranean  dungeon*  and 
torture-chambers,  tho  castle,  and  the  church  of  <\.  Law- 
rence are  also  tine  and  interesting  Oilificos.  In  the  .Hhrrrht 
/fiirrr  I'littz  was  raised  a  statue  of  Albrecht  Uiirer  in  ISJO. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Nuremberg  are  carvings  in 
wood,  bone,  and  metals,  children's  toys,  and  dolls,  lead  pen- 
cils, chemicals  and  ultramarine,  looking  glasses,  watches, 
carriages,  and  machinery.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive. 
Pop.  s;i.2I4. 

Nurpur',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Punjaub,  at  tho 

foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  lat.  .'J2°  12'  N..  Ion.  7j° 
•tU'  E.,  has  well-stocked  bazaars  and  largo  shawl  manufac- 
tures.      P«)p.  between  OOUO  and  SOOO. 

Nurse,  a  popular  name  for  several  sharks:  e.g.  on 
Bomo  parts  of  tho  New  England  and  colonial  coast*  it  is 
applied  to  tho  Sumuioaun  mi'crucephaiuw ;  in  Florida,  Ja- 
maica, etc.,  to  ihfs  iihujlifmtmtoma  cimitum  ;  and  in  Aus- 
tralia to  tho  f'tntniciun  t'hifippi,  the  box  or  Port  Jacksun 
shark,  a  remarkable  fish  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nusairich,  Ansyrech,  or  .iiiNonians,  the  name  of 
a  .Mohai>)mcdan  sect  which  branched  off  from  the  Shiiles 
by  ailrqtting  various  Jewish.  Christian,  and  pagan  ideas. 
They  inhabit  the  lower  .Ansyrean  mountain-range  between 
Lebanon  and  .Antioch  in  Syria,  and  also  some  town-*  and 
villages  along  the  coast.  They  are  ignorant,  .•upcr^titiuui^. 
and  thievish,  and  very  little  is  known  of  their  diM'trines.  as 
they  keep  their  religious  tenets  concealed  from  all  foreigners, 
though  in  other  respects  they  are  very  hospitable  and  com- 
municative. Their  prophet,  Nus.iir,  tiiught  ihtit  »iod  had 
ajqteared  eleven  limes  in  human  form — in  .\braham.  Momv, 
Jesus,  .Mohammed,  Ali,  and  the  other  imams^and  wuuld 
appear  once  more  in  Mahdi  or  .Messiah,  lie  also  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thoso  who  neglect  their  re- 
ligious duties,  and  e-pcciiilly  those  who  betray  their  relii*- 
ious  secrets,  are  transformed  into  Jews,  Mohammedan-. 
Christiiuis.  or  animals.  Tho  roligioud  ritos  of  tho  sect  aro 
said  to  be  very  licentious. 

\iit  lltiHh,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  0.     Pop.  2430. 

Niit'frai'kcT,  a  nanio  applied  to  SHci/rtuja  mlumhiaHn, 
a  bird  of  the  Pacific  States,  iind  lo  .V.  cnryorntartra,  its  Eu- 
ropean and  .\siatie  representative.  They  are  of  (be  crow 
family,  and  approach  the  jays  in  habits.  They  are  noii.y, 
shy  birds,  feeding  on  seeds,  pino  eoncs.  grubf,  and  other 
articles  of  food.  The  Old-World  species  nests  like  the  wood- 
pecker, in  a  hole  excavated  in  a  dead  tree. 

MllteallH.     See  tiALL-Ni  Ts,  tiAl.l..H.  (i.ii.i,  Insi:i-ts.  and 

(lAI.I  oTAMr    .\lin. 

Nut'huti'h,  a  genus  (Sitta)  of  birds  of  Iho  family  Pa- 
ridu;,  sub-fauiily  Sittina*.  There  aro  many  specie*  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  typical  species  is  Stitn 
Kuruptrtt.  The  V .  S.  have  S.  camti.,rnti»  (while  brcasird 
nuthatch).  .V.  r.uoflrntit  (re*l-bcllied  nuthatch  l,  br»idr»  .s'. 
nrntr,it4t,  fitfilln,  ptfijmmu^  Cte.  They  feed  on  »crd,  nuls. 
insects,  grubs,  etc. 

Nut'inc*R«  the  kernel  of  Iho  scoti  of  V»ri«#iV.i  mn^rknttt^ 
and  sometimes  of  M./ntn»  (long  nutraegl.  Ir«w  which  aro 
natives  of  the  Eastern  .\rchipelago  and  l»rlong  to  (he  order 
Myristicaeeii'.      Hesidos   these,  nevoral   other   tree*   td  ihi" 
i>rdor  furnish  inferior  nutmegs.     The  true  nutmrg  i»  n«w 
succe-sfully  cultivnted  in  India  and  Inqdcal  Amirica.    Nul 
megs  are  primipnllv  u-ed  i»-a  p«pirr  in  evoking,  but  are  cm 
ploved  in  mrdicinr  aliot.     They  are  aromatic  and  ^tiniuUnl. 
with   somewhat  nan-olic   proprrtir«.     The  aril  which   'ur 
rnuniU  the  nutmeg  con-tilutr*    M»"r(w'      '  ^■' 

meg*   vield  on  pre«-ure  a  half  "olid  fl\«-.i 
more  from  It-  ptn'uliar  flavor:  thrv  yield  ■  ' 
abundant  rolatile  oil  which  has  exactly  the  da«ar  t^I  the 
nutmeg. 

Nnlrin  For.    8m  Com  . 


NUTKITIUN-NYANZA. 


Jfalri'HonfLat.  nMfnVr.  **|o  nourinh  "].  *' that  function 
bv  wlth-li  ihr  iiutnlivr  iiiattrr  nlrcmly  cliib<irnti'<l  by  the 
Tnri'iu*  ur^ann-  nctitin*  lute*  it«  i>wn  nature  ontl  utwuiiuv" 
lh«(  uT  ihe  .lifferenl  living  tifnue*.  tn  repair  their  lMj«.«cf* 
and  maintain  their  Mrenjfth."  { /httttjli»oH.)  In  it^  wi«le-t 
»vn*c.  "it  e<im|ini>p4  Che  history  nf  the  |irn\iniu(e  |irin- 
eiplei*.  Ihrir  »uurer.  the  iiiiinner  uf  their  |iru<lnrlinn,  the 
|int{>ortiiin!«  in  which  they  exi^t  in  ilifTerent  kin<l.»  of  foo<l 
an>l  drink,  the  |iriHH*f>!<0)i  oT  ili):ei>titin  and  nh-or{ili<in.  and 
thr  r(>n'>titutii>n  of  the  eireulatinjr  tluiilt* :  then  the  |ihy!<- 
iral  |>hen"nirnit  of  iho  eireulation.  and  the  forevs  by  which 
it  i*  or.M»tn(>li-hi*d  ;  ihe  ehanee?*  which  the  blond  iinder^joi-n 
in  different  i-iirt*  «if  the  body:  i»II  the  idienoinenii,  both 
rhomiral  nnd  phyfii-al.  of  re<ipirattiin  ;  tlioHo  of  nccretinn 
and  excretion,  and  the  eharnoler  and  dctitinntion  of  the 
•ei'reted  and  excreted  lluidK."    { /><i/r.»ii.) 

The  exnct  manner  in  which  the  nutritive  proecM  is  nc- 
eoinpliihed  i*  not  pi>MtiiveIy  knonn.  The  blond  !!»  chiefly 
coiu'crneil  in  the  nminlenance  of  this  function,  and  in  order 
t'l  underi'tnn'l  it  thorou>rhly  it  will  be  neccf.-ftry  to  etudy 
the  eurnp4»!iiti<>n  of  the  blond  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
circulation.  A*  the  blood  eirculatcK  in  the  livint;  body  it 
in  eumpoiied  of  two  e^^entinl  parts — a  thin,  transparent, 
c«lorIe«n  lliiid  known  n.*  liuuor  unuf/uiniii,  in  which  float  a 
raft  nuinbiT  of  iimall  red  Ixidie.-'  known  uh  the  red  btood- 
rnrftuMrlf,  in  eonlmdi«iinetion  to  the  trhitr  rorpunrlcK, 
which  are  al-o  found,  but  in  very  much  snmllcr  numbers. 
The  huiniin  red  blondeorpusclcH  are  pmall,  circular,  bi- 
concave boiliei"  nf  n  faint  yellow  color  when  vieweil  alono, 
but  of  a  deep  red.  Rivinj;  the  color  to  the  bloorl,  when  seen 
ctdlectivoly :  they  vary  in  diameter  fr<»m  jo'tjoth  to  yr^j^th 
of  an  inch.  The  white  cor|mfcles  are  somewhat  Inrjror. 
and  prc?<ent  an  irregular  surface.  They  are  siipjm-scd  by 
Home  to  bo  priuiitivo  red  corpuscles.  When  the  blood  has 
been  drawn  from  the  b^tdy  and  allowed  to  stand,  it  coagu- 
lates, fnrming  at  fir^t  a  jelly-like  mass,  which  after  a  while 
Fcparatex  di^ilinctly  into  u  cfnt,  which  grows  constantly 
smaller:  and  a  fluid,  known  aa^  Mrntm.  When  the  clot  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  ft  number  of  fibrilbi"  entangling  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
fibrillic  are  known  as  fihrinr,  which  in  the  living  blood  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  li»|Uor  sanguinis  or  pfnimn.  but 
which  begins  to  coagulate  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
fr'im  the  ves'-els  or  whenever  the  circulation  is  arrested. 
The  perum  is  merely  liquor  sanguinis  depriveil  of  its 
fibrino.  The  distribution  of  the  constituents  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table: 

f  Fihrfne. 

i-in  solution 


Living  blood.. 


Dead  blood.. 


I  Liquor  sanguinis....     Albumen. 

1  l-'^al's.  '       . 

[Corpuscles  suspended  in  liquor  sanguinis. 

J         '" 1  Corpuscles. 

I  (Albumen,*) 

[Serum -(Salts.  yxn  solution. 

I  Water,      j 

The  composition  of  the  blood  is  a.s  follows: 

Water 796.93 

Srdid  mntten: 

Fibrine„ 1.95 

Corputclea 103.2:J 

Albiiincn 70.7.5 

Exiraclive  matters  and  salts 27J4  — 203.07 

loooioo 
\Ve  must  now  take  a  glance  at  the  process  of  Digestion 
fwhich  see).  We  have,  as  its  result,  alburainose,  glucose, 
and  fat  in  a  state  of  emulsi4>n,  all  in  the  upjter  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  general 
system.  The  process  of  absorption  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine;  these  are  minute  conical 
projections,  most  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  number  until  they 
entirely  disnppcar  at  the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine. 
Kach  villus  i^  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  com- 

fio-<ed  of  n  network  of  blood-vessels — the  commencing  root- 
cls  of  the  portal  vein— through  (he  centre  of  which  runs 
a  lymphatic  ve-sel  ending  in  a  blind  extremity,  the  whole 
covercrl  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  These  blood-vessels 
and  lactcals*as  the  lymphatic  vessels  arc  called)  absorb 
the  prepared  ingota  by  a  process  of  Enim>smosis  (which 
?ee).  That  portion  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  is  tnkcn 
immediately  into  the  portal  circulation,  thence  to  the  liver 
and  heart :  that  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  is  carried  by  them 
to  the  receptaculum  chyli  (a  pouch  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  against  the  spinal  column) : 
from  here  it  passes  through  the  thoracic  duct,  anrl  enters 
the  circulation  through  the  left  subclavian  vein,  thence  to 
the  heart.  The  ingesterl  materials  mav  be  recognized  in 
the  circulation  sht.rtly  after  they  have  been  absorbed,  but 
they  are  soon  tr.insfonned  into 'other  substances,  anrl  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  blood-corpuscles  j  so  that  we 


arc  seldom  able  to  recog-nizo  them  after  tho  blood  has 
passed  through  the  lungs. 

.Another  important  change  intimately  connected  with  the 
process  of  nutrition,  and  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  is 
the  aeration  of  the  blnnd.  The  circulating  fluid,  in  passing 
thrnugh  the  lungs,  becomes  changed  from  venous  to  aittv 
rial.  loses  carbonic  acid  (an  effete  matter  which  has  been 
given  up  to  it  from  the  tissues  during  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries),  and  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  appropriated 
by  the  tissues  for  their  nutrition. 

Ingcsta  serve  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  must  contain  all 
the  elements  entering  into  its  ci>mposition.  We  have 
tnwed  these  tlinuigh  the  various  transformations  until 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  blooil,  which  thus  becronies 
enriched  with  alt  the  compctund  principles  of  which  the 
tissues  are  formed;  and  the  process  by  whicli  eiurh  partic- 
ular tissue  selects  from  the  circulating  (luid  fwhich  is 
I  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  it  through  the  agency 
of  the  capillaries)  the  materials  necessary  for  its  inain- 
I  tenancc  and  growth  is  called  nittn'nii/atitni.  JJut  simulta- 
neously with  this  is  going  on  a  process  known  as  (iftttnirtirf 
I  nnnimil<t(iini,  by  which  the  various  tissues  are  undergoing 
disintegration  and  waste;  new  substances  are  formed, 
which  enter  the  circulation,  and  are  curried  to  tho  lungs. 
kidneys,  skin.  etc.  Here  they  are  filtered  from  the  blood 
ami  dischargctl  from  the  economy.  They  arc  known  as  ex- 
crett'ous,  and  embrace  urine,  sweat,  faeces,  carbonic  acid, 
etc.  EnwAni) .).  BicRMixonAM. 

Nnt'tall  (TnoMAS).  h.  in  Yorkshire.  England,  in  17^*6; 
was  brought  up  a  printer:  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  yi>utli  :  de- 
voted much  time  to  botanical  and  ornithologi(t:il  studies; 
travcllecl  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  ex|dored  the 
great  lakes,  the  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers;  crossed  the  country  to  Oregon,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  California:  published,  among  other  works. 
T/ir  Grnera  of  North  Am^^rirau  /*lfiiif»  (2  vols..  1S18),  A 
Jnnrunl  of  Trnvrh  into  the  Arknnsiin  Tcrrifori/  (1821),  A 
Mnnnnl  of  the  Orn!thofof/i/  of  the  U.  S.  mid  Cm'indd  (1S."J2- 
3 1 1,  and  Thr  yorlh  Amcncan  Si/lva  (.S  vols.,  1842-49),  be- 
ing a  continuation  of  F.  A.  Michaux's  work  on  the  same 
siibjcet.  Nuttull  was  curator  and  lecturer  at  tho  botanic 
garden  of  Harvard  Tniversity  at  Cambriilgc  1822-28;  re- 
turned to  England  about  1S41  on  inheriting  an  estate,  and 
d.  at  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.  Sept.  10,  18o9. 

Xut'ter's,  tp.  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.     Pop.  870. 

Niix  Vom'ica  [Lat.].  an  important  drug  consisting 
of  the  seeds  of  the  Sfn/chtws  nux-rowirti,  a  snmll  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Ijoganiaceae,  growing  in  the  coast- 
districts  of  India.  The  seeds  are  gray,  disk-shaped,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  have  a  very  bitter  taste 
ancl  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  both  these  qualities  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  three  alkaloids — strychnine, 
nrucine.  and  igasurine.  Of  these,  strychnine  is  the  most 
powerful  and  important.  It  is  a  white  powder,  almost 
wholly  insoluble  in  water,  odorless,  but  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Tt  is  highly  poisonous,  producing'  in  poison- 
ous dose,  within  half  an  hour  after  taking.  vioTent  tetanic 
spasms,  the  body  during  the  paroxysms  being  arched  back- 
ward, with  every  muscle  convulsed  and  stiff.  The  mind  is 
unaffected.  Death  occurs  within  an  hour  or  two.  There 
is  no  certain  antidote,  but  drugs  producing  motor  paraly- 
sis, such  as  calabar  bean,  hemlock,  tobacco,  the  anaesthetic 
ethers,  etc.,  arc  useful  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
sjjasms.  Moilicinally,  strychnine  and  preparations  of  nux- 
vomica  seeds  arc  used  in  small  repeated  doses  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility  and  paralysis  of  various  kinds,  to  help  in 
restoring  proper  functional  activity  in  the  affected  muscles 
or  organs.  Edwarp  Cirtis. 

Ny'ack,  post-v.,  lying  principally  in  Orangetown  and 
partly  in  Clarkstown  tps.,  Rockland  co..  N.  Y..  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  28  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  the  Northern  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  has 
daily  connection  with  Xew  York  by  steamers,  and  with 
Tarrytown  across  the  river  by  ferry.  "  There  are  5  schools, 
7  churches.  2  banks.  2  weekly  ncwsp.apcrs,  several  fine 
hotels  and  private  boarding-houses,  manufactories  of  shoes, 
cedar  pencils,  tub.e,  churns,  an  efficient  fire  department, 
gas,  n  good  supj)ly  of  water,  and  a  voung  men's  Christian 
association,  which  has  a  library  of  "]20IJ  vols.  Pop.  3438. 
John  Charlton.  En.  "Ropkland  Co.  Joi-rnal." 

Xyan'za,  a  general  word  in  Africa  for  large  bodies  of 
w-ater.  nn<l  especially  applied  tn  two  great  lakes  in  E. 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  Virfona  Xi/miza,  or  U/ccreire,  and 
the  Atwutan,  or  A/hert  .\>/»zm.  The  Victoria  Xyanza  is  a 
large  fresh-water  lake  between  lat.  2°  liV  S.  and'o*^  21'  N.. 
and  E.  Ion.  31°  3.5'  and  34°  45'.  Its  estimated  area  is 
2.1,000  pq.  m. ;  its  height  above  the  sea  3808  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth,  as  far  as  known  by  soundings  taken  at  its 
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northern  extremity,  is  275  feet.  About  three-fourths  of  its 
coasl-linu  has  been  explored,  and  is  irregular,  being  in- 
denteil  with  small  bays  and  openings  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity  there  is  a  large 
gulf,  about  2j  miles  wide,  to  which  the  name  has  been 
given  of  .Speke  Gulf,  formed  by  a  promontory.  Uriwi, 
which  stretches  westward,  and  by  tiic  large  island  of 
Ukerewe  to  the  W.  of  this  ]iromontory.  The  Victoria  Xy- 
an/.a  h.^s  eleven  large  islands  lying  close  to  the  coast-line 
— Ukerewe,  Ukara,  Ugingo,  Usugura,  I'vuma,  Namungo, 
IJu"evova,  Wanzi,  Lalamba,  Sasse,  and  Bumbireh,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Sasse — and  many  small  ones.  AVhethcr 
tlierc  are  other  islamls  in  the  central  part  of  the  Lake  is  not 
known,  as  it  has  not  been  explored.  The  lake,  though  of 
large  extent,  is  supposed  to  be  shallow.  Its  principal 
aflluont  is  the  river  Shimiyu.  which  enters  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  with  a  width  at  its  mouth  of  about  a 
mile,  but  which  soon  contracts  to  400  yards.  The  source 
of  the  .-^himiyu,  and,  as  far  as  known,  the  remotest  source 
both  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Nile,  is  the  Llwuuiba,  a  river 
wliich  rises  in  a  hilly  country  in  abnut  the  .!)th  degree  of 
S.  lat..  and  a  little  E.  of  the  34th  degree  of  E.  Ion.  This 
stream  in  the  mtire  northerly  part  of  its  course  ir.  known 
as  tlie  Monungah.  Two  other  rivers,  the  Luwainberri  and 
the  Duma,  flow  into  it,  the  former  from  the  S..  and  the  lat- 
ter from  the  E..  and  from  itsjunction  with  the  Duma  to  the 
lake  it  is  known  as  the  Shimiyu.  Eight  other  rivers  flow 
into  the  Victoria  upon  its  E.  side,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Kuana ;  and  five  enter  it.  as  far  as  known,  upon  the  W.  and 
S.W.  sides,  the  largest  being  the  Katera  or  Kitangule.  which, 
as  an  affluent,  is  .second  only  to  the  Shimiyu.  The  outlet 
of  the  lake  is  .at  its  northern  extremity,  in  about  .'.i"  40'  E. 
Ion.,  and  is  known  by  the  several  names  of  the  Somerset, 
the  Victoria  Nile,  and  the  White  Nile,  the  latter  of  which 
will  probably  be  ultimately  adopted.  This  outlet  or  river 
Winvfi  out  of  a  bay  called  Napoleon  Bay,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  course  has  a  fall  known  as  Kipon  Falls, 
from  whence  it  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  entering 
a  large  sheet  of  water  found  by  Col.  Long  in  descending 
the  river  in  1S74,  which  may  be  either  a  permanent  lake 
or  simply  a  depression  in  the  land  subject  to  a  temporary 
overflow.  From  thence  the  river  continues  first  north- 
easterlv.  thence  north-westerlv,  and  thence  due  E..  until, 
at  .Magunga.  abaut  2°  23'  N.  fat.  and  31°  40'  E.  Ion.. it  en- 
ters Iho  Mwutm,  or  .\lbert  Nyanza,  a  large  lake,  the  north- 
eastern part  of  which,  from  1°  to  2°  30'  N.  lat.,  an.l  from 
Xl"  ti  31°  40'  E.  lim..  is  aJone  known,  but  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cxten<l  as  far  S.  as  the  erjuator.  Whether  its 
greatest  extremity,  however,  is  in  that  direction  or  toward 
the  W.  is  yet  in  doubt.  Col.  (Jordon.  from  recent  intpiiries 
made  in  the  vicinity,  being  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
latter  suppositi  >n  is  the  true  one.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
river,  the  liahr-el-Ucbel.  which  is  one  of  the  western 
b  anchcs  of  the  Nile,  is  the  outlet  of  this  lake  at  its  north- 
ern extremity,  but  the  fact  yet  remains  to  be  established. 
The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  discovered  by  Ca)it.  .1.  11. 
Speke  in  1838,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  which 
ho  and  Col.  11.  liurton  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  what  Speke  saw  he  was  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
which  subsefjuent  explorations  have  confirmed,  tliat  the 
Viotitria  Nyanza  was  tnc  great  reservoir  of  tlio  Nile.  ITpon 
th.at  occasion  he  explored  only  a  portion  of  the  southern 
extremity.  In  ISIil  and  1SI12.  Speke,  together  with  .Major 
.1.  A.  (irant,  in  an  expeilition  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  after  many  trials  anil  ditliculties,  cx- 
ploroil  the  country  lying  W.  of  the  lake  until  they  reached 
the  capital  of  M'tesa.  the  king  of  Uganda,  the  country 
surrounding  the  n<irth-western  purt.  Their  journey  was 
ar.iund  the  S.  W.,  the  W..  and  the  N.  W.  parts  of  the  lake  : 
during  which,  however,  they  were  frerjuenlly  in  view  of  it. 
and  were  able  to  estimate  its  length  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, and  to  form  some  conception  of  its  general  extent. 
They  found  the  country  W.  of  the  lake  hilly,  well  wooilcd, 
healthy,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  with  low,  swampy  jdains 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  lake,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  water.  These  plains,  they  were 
assured,  hatl  formerly  been  covered  by  the  water  of  the 
lake,  when  it  was  navigable  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  show- 
in.;  that  the  lake  had  shrunk  away  from  its  original  mar- 
gin. In  IS7I,  Col.  Long  reached  the  northern  shore  of  the 
\'ictoria.  ancl  matie  a  ]iartial  explorati4)n  of  that  vicinity, 
returning  with  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  lake  was 
not  more  tlian  23  miles  wide.  lie  afterward  descended 
the  White  Nile,  finding  the  large  body  i>f  water  or  lake  be- 
fore referred  to.  and  explored  the  river  to  the  Karumn 
Falls,  thereby  proving  its  connection  with  Lake  Mwutan 
(Albert  Nyanza).  In  1S73,  U.  M.  Stanley,  at  the  head  of 
an  ex]iedi'tion  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  the  New 
V.irk  llriiiM  and  the  London  T./.^royiA.  after  losing  nearly 
half  his  men  by  disease  and  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  south-castorn  extremity  of  tho 


Victoria  Nyanza  from  Zanzibar  in  the  short  space  of  90 
days,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  journey  being  through 
a  country  wholly  unknown.  In  a  .small  vessel,  which  had 
been  carried  in  separate  parts  by  his  men  and  ])ut  together 
on  the  lake,  he  carefully  explored  every  portion  of  the 
south-eastern,  eastern,  and  northern  parts  of  the  coast, 
reaching  Ulagalla,  the  capital  of  King  M'tesa,  on  Apr.  14, 
1S73.  He  found  the  country  E.  of  the  lake  in  some  parts 
mountainous,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  level,  well-watered, 
and  fertile  plains,  stretching  far  inward,  and  in  parts 
densely  populated. 

The  present  ojjinion  is  that  these  two  lakes  are  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  remotest  source 
of  that  river  is  the  Liwumba.  before  referred  to.  in  3°  S. 
lat.  .Several  prominent  geographers  and  travellers  regard 
the  great  mountain-chain  wliich  lies  midway  between  the 
Victoria  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extends  from 
Abyssiniii  to  about  5°  S.  lat..  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
streams  that  flow  into  this  lake.  This  mountain-range  is 
the  highest  land  in  Africa,  and  is  capped  by  two  great 
snow-crowned  peaks,  Kenia  and  Kilmanjaro.  The  sup- 
position is,  that  the  heavily-freighted  etesian  wincls  which 
in  their  course  along  the  Nile  valley  deposit  no  portion  of 
their  moisture  upon  the  land  beneath  are  arrested  by  this 
great  mountain-barrier,  and  with  the  clouds  that  break 
against  its  sides  and  upon  its  summits,  aided  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  under  the  equatorial  heat  of  summer, 
cause  in  this  region  heavy  trojiical  rains,  which  swell  the 
water-courses,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  thus  become  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  producing  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.      Ch.vulks  F.  Dai.v. 

Nyas'sa,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  /Vfriea.  situated  in 
lat.  14-°  13'  S..  330  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
was  discovered  in  ISGl  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Nyaya,  the  logical  school.     See  Hindu  Philosophv. 

Nycticeb'incE  (from  yi/cticcbua — vv^,  wkto^,  "night," 
and  Krj^o?,  "monkey" — a  genus  of  the  group),  a  sub- 
family of  Lemuridffi  or  half  monkeys.  They  have  30 
teeth,  viz.  M.  f  :  P.  M.  | :  C.  ^ :  I.  f  X  2  :  the'  neural  spines 
of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebra^  are  inclined  backwards  : 
the  tail  is  either  short  (i.e.  always  shorter  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body)  or  rudimentary;  the  hinrl  and  frire 
limbs  are  not  very  unequal,  although  the  hintl  ones  are 
limgest :  the  ears  in  the  typical  forms  are  small,  with  the 
helix  little  marked,  and  the  tragus  and  antitragus  absent. 
The  sub-family  is  composed  of  four  genera,  of  which  two 
{I\-ro(liclirun  and  Arctocchtis')  are  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  the  others  {Xi/cticebitu  anil  Lnri»)  of  the  E.ast  Indies. 
The  species  are  small,  nocturnal,  with  staring  eyes,  live  in 
trees,  and  feed  on  insects  and  small  birds.     TnEO.  (lii.i.. 

Nye,  county  of  S.  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  large  area 
covered  by  N.  and  .^.  ranges  of  parallel  mountains,  with 
wide  and  sometimes  fertile  intervening  valleys,  .'^ilver- 
mining  is  the  leading  industry.  There  arc  considerable 
tracts  where  agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on.  Cap. 
Belmont.     Pop.  lOSr. 

Nye  (.Iames  W.).  b.  in  Madison  eo.,  N.  Y.,  .Tune  10, 
1S13  :  became  a  distinguished  hiwver  and  political  speaker, 
noted  for  humor;  was  governor  of  Nevada  Territory  1801- 
Gj;  U.  .S.  Senator  1S65-73.  D.  at  White  Plains,' N.  Y., 
Dee.  23,  IS76. 

Nyii'-Kgyha'zn,  t.  of  Hungary,  manufactures  spirits, 
soda,  antl  oil.  and  carries  on  an  active  trade.    Pop.  17.4S7. 

Ny'kerk,  or  NieuwUerk,  t.  of  Netherlands,  province 
of  Uelderland,  on  Zuyder-/ee.  has  a  good  harbor  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  grain,  and  cattle.     Pop.  742S. 

Nylghau.     .See  Nii.cnAr. 

Nymphs  [Or.  i.e(ij»)].  in  (ireck  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  numerous  class  of  inferior  divinities,  innigineil  as  beauti- 
ful maidens,  not  immortal,  but  always  young,  inhabiting 
rivers  and  streams  (naiads),  forests  and  groves  (dryadsi. 
etc.  They  were  considered  as  tutelary  spirits  not  only  of 
certain  localities,  but  also  of  certain  races  and  families, 
and  sacrifices  of  goats,  lambs,  fruit,  and  oil.  but  never  of 
wine,  were  made  to  them.  They  occur  generally  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  divinity  of  higher  rank,  and  they 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  tho  gift  of  prophecy  and 
of  poetical  inspiration. 

Nyin'weKon,  or  NUmwcgen  [Fr.  KimS'ijue!  Oct. 
A'/»iir../(ii].  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  (?elder- 
land.  101  the  Waal.  It  is  an  old  and  interesting  town, 
fortified,  and  important  on  account  ('f  its  commanding 
position  on  the  Kliine  and  Waal,  and  carrying  on  a  lively 
traile  and  extensive  manufactures  of  beer,  brandy,  ean  dc 
cologne,  tobacco,  and  cigars.  A  treaty  of  peace  wn.s  ej>n- 
eluded  here  between  Holland  ami  France  (.\ug.  11,  ll)7,~*'. 
between  Holland  and  Spain  (Sept.  I",  same  year),  and  be- 
tween Franco  and  Oormany  (Feb.  5,  1679).     Pop.  22,7S5. 
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O,  •  rowel,  iil>nil«  In  EnKliiili  for  not  le««  than  four  diii- 
tinct  «oun<lit — lluMP  hrnnl  in  roiv,  ii<»r,  niMcr,  /ofr;  while  <><' 
hai  at*  many  a*  llirro  potiniU,  a.t  fbown  in  ni«*<'ti,  hof*k,  Itlmnt. 
In  (he  iliicrapliii  »  hn.'t  various  power*.  Am  an  abbrevi- 
ation. O.  utaniln  for  Ohio;  0  in  clieniieal  notation  in  tlic 
wynib-il  of  oxygon  ;  on  the  nmrincr'K  couipaK:^  it  Bt:inils  for 
.  It  lorii'nli. 

OfOo'ca,  or  Onxaca,  a  atalo  of  the  Mexican  confod- 
rrntiiiii.  li(>rtlorini{  on  tlio  Pacific  ttcciin  and  the  (lulf  of 
Trhtlanlr|ice.  .\reii.  .il.Sl'U'  nquiiri'  luili'S.  l'o|i.  lyil.OllO, 
mostly  roniii.ttiutf  of  mefllizoe-'*  nml  iliflVrent  Iribeit  of  native 
Indians.  The  surface  is  nioiintuinoiis  and  the  soil  very 
fertile:  when  irrij^ated  sufficiently,  two  crops  of  wheat 
an<l  maixe  are  produced  nnnuntly  without  nny  manure. 
.^UKar.  cidTee.  cotton,  imlij^o.  tobacco,  nnd  many  vurietie.-i 
of  fruits  are  grown.  The  forest.-*  yield  e.xccllciit  timber  itixl 
different  kinds  of  dyewoods.  .Minerals  are  found,  but  the 
mines  are  very  imperfectly  worked,  ("attle-brceding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  thi' princi[>al  product  of  the 
country  is  cochineal.  The  climate  is  ilclicious  and  healthful, 
rain  frequent,  and  the  heat  selilum  i>jipressiAC. 

OlOnca,  or  Oaiiica,  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Oajaca,  is  beautifully  situated  and  well  built, 
its  houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  nnd 
whole  plantatt<ins  nf  cochineal.  Its  trade  and  maiiufa<'- 
tures  are  not  important,  but  it  has  several  good  educational 
institutions,  nnd  is  the  residence  of  manv  wcaltbv  fami- 
lies.    Pop.  25,000. 

Onhu.     See  Hawaiian  Isi.Axns. 

«)iik  [Ang.  Sax.  n,- ,-  Gor.  Eirhc].  The  oak  family,  or 
order  Cupulifene  (a  part  of  the  great  order  .Ameutaceie), 
comprising  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  becoh,  nnd  the  hazel, 
18  found  everywhere  throughf>ut  nil  temperate  regions.  In 
the  northern  temperate  zone  it  is  abundant,  nnd  it  occurs, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  also  in  the  southern.  A  few 
species  are  f  uind  upon  the  mountains  within  the  tropics, 
but  none  in  the  valleys.  As  now  constituted,  it  is  a  strict- 
ly natural  family.  .Most  of  the  trees  belonging  to  it  arc 
remarkable  for  their  thick  ami  rugged  bark  anil  for  the 
great  abumlancc  of  tannin  which  it  contains.  They  have 
large  and  strong  roots,  penetrating  very  deeply  or  extend- 
ing very  far  horizcmtally.  The  trunk.s  are  distinguished 
for  their  mnssivcness,  and  f.ir  the  weight,  strength,  and,  in 
most  eases,  the  durability  of  their  wood.  Their  branches 
arc  strong  and  irregular,  and  form  a  broad  head.  The 
buds  are  fitted  for  a  climate  with  severe  winters,  the  plaited 
or  fidded  leaves  being  covered  by  imbricate  external  scales. 
and  often  still  further  protected  by  a  separate  downv  scale 
nurrounding  each  separate  leaf,  the  leaves  arc  |.laiio  nnd 
alternate,  and  usually  supported  by  a  footstalk,  nt  the  base 
of  which  are  two  slender  scales  or  stipules,  which  for  the 
most  part  fall  off  as  the  leaf  expands.  The  fruit  is  valu- 
able to  man  anrl  animals.  The  fruits  of  the  chestnut  nnd 
haicl  have  been  long  cultivated  on  the  Eastern  continent, 
and  much  improved  in  size  and  quality. 

The  genera  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  .S.  are 
the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  hazel,  nnd  the  beech.     The  oak 
{Qiifrrii.)is  found   growing  naturally  in   all  parts  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  nnd  in  all  contributes  to  the  sub- 
sistence  of  n  great  variety  of  animals.     He  Cnndollc.  in 
the  /V„rfr„„i,i,,  published  in  IS68,  ile-cribcs  more  than  2.S0 
oaks,  of  which  :i:!  or  ,11  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  I 
I .  .>•.,  '.10  in  .Mexico  and  Central  America,  21  in  Europe,  2 
in  Africa.  2,S  in  China  nnd  .Japan,  00  in  continental  Asia, 
26  in  .Java.  14  in  Sumatra,  IJ  in  Hong-Kong,  I)  in  Borneo, 
1    in   the   .Moluccas.     Several   have  since   been   found   on  ! 
the   lacific   slope   within   the  V.  .-J.  :    Dr.  Cray  finds  10  in  ' 
the  Northern  V.  S.     In  Europe  the  stag,  the  n.ebuck,  and  I 
the  wild-b  .ar  winter  upon  its  fruit.     In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  the  wood-pigc.n   share  it  with  animals  of  the  deer 
kind.     In  our  own  native  forests  the  bear,  the  raccoon,  the 
squirrel   the  wil.l-pigcon,  ond  the  wild-turkev  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  acorns,  and  swine,  hardly  les.^  wild,  fatten 
upon  them.     In  England,  the  tree  was  once  iirized  only 
for  the  acorns,  which  were  the  chief  support  of  those  large 
herds  of  .wine  whose  flesh  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Saxons.     The  oak  is  subject  to  the  attacks  i 
of  insects,  causing  n  variety  of  galls,  some  kind  being  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  some  of  which  were  once  ' 
supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree.     (See  (Jai.i.  Lnsects.) 
Ihe  most  imporLint  arc  known  in  commerce  as  Oali  -mts 
(which  see),  and  ii  iported  in  large  quantities  into  this  and  1 


I  other  conntrioB  from  Aleppo  and  other  ports  in  the  Levant. 
Oak-galls  are  ninongst  the  most  powerful  vegetable  nstrin- 
gcnts  known,  and  form  the  basis  of  many  styptics  anci  as- 
tringent medicines,  .An  infusion  of  them  is  said  to  be  the 
best  antidote  for  an  enerdoso  of  ipecacuanha.  (Jails  eon- 
tain  n  peculiar  astringent  i>rinciplo  ealleil  gallic  acid,  which 
strikes  a  deep  purple  color,  gradually  bci-oming  black,  with 
I  the  soluble  salts  of  iron.  This  property  renders  them  a 
'  valuable  dyestulT.  They  also  form  the  basis  of  the  common 
black  ink.  The  bark  of  most  species  of  oak  contains  nbiin- 
danco  of  tannin.  That  of  the  common  black  (  QncrcuM  liiic- 
turiti)  is  used  for  tanning  and  for  dyeing.  The  bark  of  the 
cork  oak  of  .Spain  (IJiierrui  sithcr)  furnishes  cork. 

Yet  the  great  value  of  the  oak  in  all  countries  is  for  its 
wood.  It  is  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  important  uses 
than  thnt  of  any  other  tree.  With  the  exception  of  the 
teak  tree,  it  makes  the  best  shii>-timber  known,  and  for 
this  ])urposo  tln!  .American  white  oak  is  j>erhaps  equal  to 
the  English  oak,  and  surpassccl  only  by  the  live-oak.    For 


The  Oak. 

thorough  hardness,  toughness,  nnd  durability  united  it  is 
unsurpassed,  though  each  of  these  properties  singly  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  some  other  wood.  It  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  husbandry 
nnd  nil  kinds  of  wheel-work.  When  employed  for  orna- 
mental uses  the  wood  should  be  cut  obliquely,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  reddish-silver  grain. 

The  oak  is  distinguisheil  fiom  all  other  trees  by  the  acorn, 
for  which  the  fruit  of  no  other  tree  can  be  mistaken.  The 
leaves  of  the  ccmimoner  S|iccic8  are  larger  towards  the 
extreme  end ;  in  some  they  arc  more  or  less  deeply  lobcd, 
with  rounded  or  blunt  lobes;  in  others,  toothed  with  large 
round  teeth;  in  others,  dee]dy  cut,  with  the  divisions  tcr- 
lnin:iting  in  a  long,  bristle  like  ])oint.  The  flowers  of  both 
sexes  are  on  one  plant ;  the  sterile,  di.sposed  in  long,  slender, 
pendulous  catkins,  which  arc  in  groups;  the  fertile  flowers, 
in  a  bud-like,  scaly  cup.  The  seed-vessel  of  the  fertile 
flower  IS  divided  into  three  compartments  or  cells,  in  each 
of  which  are  two  embryo  seeds;  but  only  one  in  one  of  the 
cells  comes  to  perfection,  whence  the  acorn  is  a  one-celled, 
one-seeded  nut,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  enlarged 
scaly  cup.  The  ncorns  of  some  species  come  to  maturity 
in  a  single  season,  but  many  of  the  American  species  rc"- 
qiiirc  two  seasons  to  ripen.  There  is  scarcely  any  seed  in 
which  the  vitality  is  so  transient.  Few  of  them'will  ger- 
minate after  having  been  kept  a  year,  and  must  therefore 
be  planted  at  once.     iMost  of  the  American  oaks  must  be 
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trees  of  considerable  height  and  age  before  they  begin  to  | 
bi'ar,  but  they  bivome  more  fruitful  as  they  grow  older, 
and  continue  l)piiring  till  the  last.  The  rate  of  growth  of  | 
the  oak  is  very  ditferent  in  the  different  species.  Slow  in  j 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  it  eontinues  to  make  steady  ' 
progress  for  many  years,  and  requires  10(1  or  150  years  to  i 
come  to  perfection.  The  average  growth  of  the  white  oak 
is  found  to  be  not  far  froiu  two  imdies  in  diameter  in  ten 
years  after  it  has  been  growing  thirty  or  forty  years.  .\n 
oak  of  thirty  years  may  be  eight  inelies  in  diameter  ami 
forty  feet  high.  An  easy  calculation  shows  that,  although 
its  apparent  growth  after  that  age  is  less  than  before,  the  ; 
real  growth  of  eaeh  individual  tree  is  greater.  In  ten  years 
more  it  will  be  ton  inches  in  diameter.  Two  inches  will 
have  been  added  throughout  the  wliole  forty  feet,  and,  as 
the  circles  of  annual  growth  enlarge  in  the  proportion  of 
their  diameter,  the  lii  of  the  former  years  will  have  be- 
come as  100  for  the  ten  years'  growth,  anrl  the  successive 
ailditions  in  periods  of  ten  years  will  be  as  the  numbers 
.'ifi,  11,  .'>2,  150,  etc.  A  tree  of  thirty  year.',  therefore,  will 
in  ton  years  increase  5(i  per  cent.;  in  the  ne.\t  similar 
period,  OS  per  cent. ;  in  the  third,  7'J  ;  in  the  fourth,  9.3  ; 
in  the  fifth,  lOO.  That  is,  an  oak  of  eighty  years  of  age 
grows  more  in  ten  years  than  it  did  in  the  first  thirty: 
and  an  oak  of  I;lO  more  than  it  <lid  in  the  first  forty. 
AVlien.  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  forest  for  tim- 
ber, the  process  of  thinning  may  be  cuntinued  with  strict 
economy,  as  the  increase  of  the  thirty  or  forty  trees  left  on 
the  acre  will  counterbalance  in  a  great  degree  the  loss  in 
numbers.  Some  acres  in  every  large  fitrest  should  be  thus 
left  for  the  use  of  the  sliiphuilder.  Those  species  of  oak 
most  analogous  Ut  our  white  oak  are  known  in  Europe  to 
ctnitiuuo  to  grow  and  flourish  for  centuries.  There  are  oaks 
in  Hrilain  which  are  believed  to  have  been  old  trees  at  the 
time  uf  William  the  Conqueror;  some  arc  supposed  to  be 
Hum  year.s  oM.  For  planting,  the  largest  acorns  should  bo 
selected,  and  such  as  have  grown  ujton  the  most  vigorous 
trees.  They  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  and  covered 
in  light  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The  largest  and  most 
thriving  plants  alone  sliould  be  selected  for  transjdanting, 
and  to  secure  gooil  roots  the  plants  should  be  renio\'ed  be- 
fore their  final  planting  from  one  j)art  id'  the  nursery  to 
another,  after  having  the  long  tap-roots  cut  off".  This  in- 
duces a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  They  should  be  planted  out 
at  the  ;ige  of  three,  four,  or  five  years.  For  successful 
planting  it  is  safest  to  lia\o  pines,  larches,  or  other  trees 
intermingled  among  the  oaks.  Geohge  B.  Emerson. 

Oak,  tp.  of  Mills  CO.,  la.     Pop.  748. 

Oak,  tp.  of  ,^tearns  co.,  Minn.      Pop.  47S. 

Onkal'la,  p. -v.  (d'Loda  tp.  Iroquois  co..  111.,  on  Chicago 
and  Cairo  line  of  Illinois  Central  K.  K.  (Ii0n.\  ,^T.\TroK). 

Oak  .Vpplc.     See  (Iall  Insects  and  (tai.i.-Nitts. 

Oak  Bow'cry,  tp.  of  Chambers  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  1144. 

Oak  Creek,  tji.  id'  liutler  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  Hi). 

Olik  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Milwaukee  co.,  AVis.,  on 
the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
K.  1(.     P(.)i.  HI.V.I. 

Oak'dale,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  111.,  on  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  Tcrre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     Pop.  110. 

Oakdale,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  178. 

Oaktiale,  i)ost-v.  of  West  Roylston  tp.,  Worcester  co., 
Mass..  on  the  Worcester  ami  Nashua  K.  I(. 

Oakdale,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Minn.,  on 
tlic  St,  I'aul  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  R.  K.    Pop.  45(i. 

O.'ikdale,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Antelo]ic  co..  Neb.,  on  the 
l]Ikliorn  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Oakdale,  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Wis.     Pop.  619. 

Oakes  ((ien.  .Iames),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  IS2.'i: 
grailuatcd  at  West  Point  I.SKi;  served  through  the  Mexican 
war;  nnule  brevet  captain  for  gallantry  at  Mr>lino  del  Key 
Sept.  S,  1,S47  ;  became  nmjor  and  licutcnant-cohuiel  of 
cavalry  18tU  ;  ]inrticipated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  alol 
Ccu-inth;  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  Mar.  30,  ISliS, 
and  cidonel  of  (ith  Cavalry  ,luly  SI,  186(i. 

Oakes  (I'iiiam),  1).  1).,  h.  in  England  in  lll.ll;  came 
to  .Mis-^achusctts  IG:;  I:  graduate. I  at  Harvard  C.dlege  10  19  ; 
put.li-hcd  at  Canibiidge  a  volume  of  nialhematical  calcu- 
lations; became  a  clergyman  at  Kilchfield,  England;  was 
sileuceil  for  nonecmfomiity  lG(i'2;  afterwards  prenched  to 
ani>ther  congregation  ;  returned  to  Massachusetts  ;  became 
pastor  of  tlie  church  at  Caiubridge  Nov.  S.  1071  ;  took 
charge  of  Harvard  College  .\|ir,  7.  I07.'i.  and  was  formally 
installed  president  Feb.  2,  lOSO.     I).  .luly  2.'),  1081. 

Oak'lield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  .\udubon  co.,  la.    Pop.  405. 

Onklield,  ])ost-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1092. 

Oaklield,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  (fenosco  co.,  N,  Y.,  i.s  scat  of 
Carey  Collegiate  Seminary  (Protestant  Episoopal).  P.  1471. 


Oaklield,  post-v.  and  tp..  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Horicon  Lake,  and  on  the  (ireen  Ray  and  Lake  Superior 
line  of  the  Chicago  an<l  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  I;i01. 

Oakfield  Plantation,  a  v.  (Oakiii:!.!)  P.  0.)  of 
Aroostook  CO..  Mc.     Po]).  r)j9. 

Oakfus'ka,  tji.  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  417. 

Oak  («allN*     See  Gall  Insepts  and  Gall-Nuts. 

Oak  Glen,  tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  344. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  520. 

Oak  Grove,  t|].  of  Benton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1239. 

Oak  Grove,  ]iost-v.  and  tp..  Anoka  co.,  Minn.    P.  198, 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Oregon  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1081. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Seward  co..  Neb.     Pop.  213. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  207.'>. 

Oak  Grove,  post-v.  andtp.,  Dodge  o..  Wis.  Pop.  of 
V.  so  :  of  tp.  2105. 

Oak  Grove,  a  v.  and  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
of  V.  370  ;  of  tp.  895. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  839. 

Oak'hain,  ]post-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester,  Mass.    Pop.  800. 

Oak  Har'bor,  post-v.  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.,  on  the  North- 
ern ilivision  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  has  1  union  school,  3  churches,  a  fire  department,  4 
saw  and  two  planing  mills,!  stave  manufactory.  1  weekly 
newsp«aper.  and  repair-shops.  It  is  20  miler-  E.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  about  1400.  G.  Gosline,  En.  "  Press." 

Oak  Hill,  post-v.  of  Scarborough  tp.,  Cumberland 
CO.,  5Te.,  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  R.  R. 

Oak  Hill,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  eo.,  Mo.  Pop.  707. 

Oak  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Granville  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2183. 

Oak'in^ton,  a  v.  of  Hall's  Cross-roads  tp.,  Harford 
CO.,  Jld.     Pop.  158. 

Oak'land,  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Michigan.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
The  manufactures  include  carriages,  flinir,  saddlery,  cooper- 
age, castings,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Holly 
Wayne  and  Monroe  and  the  Detroit  and  Alilwaukee  II.  Rs. 
Cap.  Pontiac.     Pop.  40,807, 

Oakland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.    P.  2887. 

Oakland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal..  (> 
miles  K.  of  .San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
steambo;it  and  rail,  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  The  city  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Oak- 
land by  an  estuary  of  San  Frjincisco  iiay  40  rods  wide. 
It  contains  academies,  seminaries,  and  grailed  sclnuds,  2 
libraries  of  0000  volumes,  3  street  railways,  17  churches,  2 
savings  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  ;?2,500,000,  2 
Chinese  missions,  4  benevolent  societies,  rlutorical.  har- 
monic, protcidive,  ami  horticultural  societies,  a  paid  fire 
and  police  dei>artment.  4  daily.  2  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
pajiers,  10  incor]H)rated  comjianics  witii  a  capital  of 
$0,000,000,  and  other  business  luoises.  Oakland  has  2 
flouring  and  2  planing  mills,  2  potteries,  marble  and  iron 
works,  a  cordage-factory,  3  tanneries,  a  jute-factory  turn- 
ing (Uit  .'(,000,000  sacks  annually,  metallurgical  works, 
smelting  and  refining  works,  a  qmirt/.-niill.  1  fruit-preserv- 
ing establishment,  manufactories  of  windmills,  carriages, 
and  other  commodities.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  city  council. 
Pop.  of  V.  10.500  :  of  tp.  11.104. 

Oakland,  (.ost-v.  of  East  Oakland  tp..  Coles  co..  III., 
on  a  branch  of  tho  Embarras  River  and  on  the  Illinois 
Midland  K.  R. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Schuyler  co..  III.     Pop.  102*. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  319. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Louisa  eo.,  la.     Pcqi.  001. 

Oakliind,  jiost-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  (iarretl  co..  Bid.,  243 
miles  W.  of  lialtimoro,  on  the  l!altinu>re  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
has   1    woollen-mill,  2  newspapers,  several  saw-mills,  and 
stores.     It  is  a  resort  for  summer  tcuirists.     Pop.  1390. 
C.  T.  .\»t:i.i,.  Ei>.  "Gazette." 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Oaklan.l  c  ...  .Mich.     Pop.  1080. 

Oakland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Soulliciri  Minnesota  R.  R.     Pop.  412. 

Oakland,  post-v.  of  Yalabusha  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  'i'euncssee  R.  R.,  is  tho  scat  of  Oakland  Col- 
lege (Presbyterian  t.  founded  in  1830. 

Oakland,  p.isiv.  an.l  tp.,  Burt  co..  Neb,     Pop.  227. 

Oakland,  tp.  .if  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  I.S93. 

Oakland,  a  v.  of  Clear  Creek  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
P..p.  15'.-. 

Oakland,  nost-v,  of  Douglas  co.,  Or.,  on  the  Oregon 
and  California  R.  R. 
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Onklnnil,  Ip.  of  Butler  eo.,  P*.    Pop.  926. 

Oiikliinil.  I|>.  of  Suxiurhnnna  to.,  I'a.     Pop.  MOO. 

Oiik|jiiitl«  tp.  of  Vrnnofso  CO.,  ]*a.     Pop.  1US2. 

Oiikliiiiil,  povt-v..  rap.  of  MuioD  Co.,  Wanb.     Pop.  59. 

Oiikhiiiil,  p.-v.  anti  Ip..  Jelforson  cu.,  Wit.     P.  |II71. 

Oiik  l.tiwn,  tp.  of  (in-<-niillo  Co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  UC'i. 

Oiik  Ifv.  ii'kI  V.  nnl  Ip.,  Macon  ro..  III.,  on  the  Toledo 
\Vnl.  .-h  anl  Wf.lrrn  It.  11.      Pop.  U:i7. 

Onklpy  iTiioiitx  .1  aikwim),  M,.Ii.,  b.  in  tlutrhua  co.. 
.\.  v..  in  ir^lt:  i;rni|uatr<l  at  Yale  Collrifc  ISOI  ;  bcrninc 
•  lawyer  at  P«>iiehko«'pi>ie,  \.  Y. ;  iKH-aine  Hurroffato  of 
Duirhrx  r.>.    Islii;  a  mrinber  of  Conitrei's  lsl.%-16  and 

l-'jr-L'li;    liber  of  the    New  York   a«.-e!nbl.v    ISIS-Ifi: 

aii'iriu-v  (feneral  of  the  ."'Inle  l>iUl;  appointed  juil(;e  of 
Ihe  •iiporiiir  eciurt  of  New  York  I'ilv  ix'.'s,  and  beeanie 
ehierjuriire  Is4i!.     I),  in  New  York  City  .Miiv  11'.  1)*J7. 

Onk  Pnrk,  ponl-v.  of  Co.ik  c....  111.,  on  the  Ouinhn  and 
California  line  of  the  Chicago  and  North-ircstcrn  R.  R., 
«  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

Oak  RiilRr,  post-v.  of  Cape  (Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.,  20 
milii  N.  W.  of  Cape  Oirnnleau  City,  ban  a  high  ecbool,  2 
ehurche.i.  I  llouringmill,  a  good  bolel.  1  nc«r.«papcr,  and 
»tore»  and  merbanical  nbopn.     Poji.  about  :i(iO. 

I).  T.  Staxlev,  Kd.  ••Srnooi.  Rkoord." 

Onk  Ri(lf;e,  ponl-v.  and  Ip.,  Uuilford  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
102:'.  '  F 

Oak  Itiiii,  tp.  of  .Madison  co..  0.     Pop.  4.iG. 

Oiik'iim.  the  fibre  of  old  tarred  or  untiirred  rope,-«ised 
cbiiily  lor  c;ilkinir  ships.  It  was  once  nlwnys  jiicked  by 
hand,  but  a  number  of  nmchincs  have  been  invented  to 
perf'>rm  llie  work. 

Onk'villp,  pont-v.  of  Trafalgar  tp..  Ilnlton  co..  ilntario, 
on  Lake  iiniario,  al  Iho  mouth  of  Sixtcen-milo  Creek, 
which  makes  a  gond  harbor,  and  near  the  Urnnd  Trunk 
Railway,  22  miles  K.  by  .\.  of  Toronto.  It  is  in  ft  good 
agricultural  region,  and  exports  much  produce.  It  has 
»omc  shipbuilding.  There  ig  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  sub-di-trici,  lf,S4.  ' 

Onkvillc,  post -V.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  CO.,  .\ltt.    Pop.  1709. 

Oakvilli-,  p.ist-v.,  cap.  of  Live  Oak  co..  Tex.,  S5  miles 
S.  W.  of  .>;an  .Vntonio,  has  a  good  school,  churches,  1  news- 
paper, a  .Masonic  hall,  .•)  hotels,  and  stores.    Pop.  about  400. 
E.  Labley.  Ed.  ••  Oakvm.i.i:  Titini'NE." 

Onk'uood,  post-v.  and  tp..  Vermilion  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Indianapolis  Bloominglon  and  Western  K.  R.  Pod 
2.164.  ' 

Oan'nes,  the  man-Gsh  god  of  the  Babylonians,  resem- 
bling Dagon  of  the  Philistines.  He  is  said  to  have  is«ued 
from  Ihe  PcrMun  (iulf,  and  to  have  founded  the  civilization 
of  Lower  Clmlda^a.  As  represented  by  art.  a  man-s  head 
was  under  that  of  the  Bsh,  and  a  woman's  feci  were  joined 
'"  '•'  '»"•  .  R.  1).  IIiTCHcbcK. 

Oar,  the  long  lever  of  ash.  beech,  or  Norway  fir  bv 
which  vessels  arc  rowed.     Long  oars  lor  heavy  vessels  are 

calle.l  „re,p.:  those  for  sculling  a  boat  arc  calle „IU. 

Iho  part  of  the  oar  which  dips  into  the  waler  is  culled  Iho 
bImU  ;  Ihe  other  end  is  Ihe  l,„„H(c  ;  next  to  this  comes  the 
^oom.     { I  or  the  use  of  Ibe  oar  ace  Rowi.vg.) 

O'Bsis  [from  the  Coptic  word  o.mAf,  a  "  resting-place  " 
or  simply  an  "inhabited  place"]  is  a  word  now  usJd  as  a 
general  term  dcnoimg  any  cultivated  or  cultivable  spot  in 
a  desert  but  was  by  the  ancients  applied  only  to  the  four 
.pot.,  of  this  character  found  in  the  Libyan  desert,  along 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  These  four  oases  arc— ( 1 )  Oasis 
Ammonia  Ihe  modern  Kl  .v,Vo*.  the  first  discovered,  though 
o..a  "J,"".''"!-""  from  the  .Nile,  situated  in  lat.  29°  N.   Ion 

ruin,  of 

celebrate..  ,,.„„.»,„  o.  tne  .-.un,  whose  w.-iters  are  "warm 
in  Ihe  morning  and  evening,  but  cool  at  noon."  (2)  Oasis 
Magna,  the  m.„lern  El  Knr.jrI..  ^i,  miles  long.  10  mn" 
brorW.  streu-hing  -M,  miles  W.  of  the  Nile,  fronf  lat.  2?°  to 
\  ';•.  "nd  abounding  in  ruins  of  the  lireek.  Roman 
«id  early  Christian  period.  ,:„  Oasis  Parva,  the  mode™ 
;F/  A,  ..,  five  days  journey  .S.  E.  of  El  .<iwah.     (4)  Oasis 

Tnnylheos.lbe  i lorn  Kl  />„WeA.  situated  in  lat   28°  N 

aml  containing  several  artesian  wells.  The  history  of  these 
IZVJ  "fy  "''f^-re,  but  is  of  great  importance.  The 
gigantic  ruins  show  that  they  must  have  Leen  inhabited 
Incie^r''1"''  .""«!";''•  "'"""'■ow,  a  prominent  place  in 
ancient  civ,li.„,,„„.     They  are  never  spoken  of  with  iZ 

?hemTv  k-fi""?  "l.""'""-  'T''"''  «>'■'  -nicthing  abou, 
LnT/  .  "■'  u""'  '■"-Si""'""  "f  the  writers  Alex 
«ders  visit  ,„  ihe  oracle  of  Ammon  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  his  life.  Later  the  Roman 
emperor,  used  th.m  a,  places  of  banishment^^uvenal  was 


.  uis.ani  irom  inc  .Mie,  situated  in  lat.  29°  N    Ion 

0  miles  long.  .•!  miles  broad,  and  containing  the 

the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  the 

ed  hountain  of  the  Sun,  whose  w.-iters  are  "warm 


«ent  hither — and  the  Christians  in  their  sectarian  strifes 
often  used  Ihem  as  places  of  refuge;  Athnnusius  lived 
here,  also  .N'esiorius.  .\t  iircscnt  ihey  are  possessed  by  n 
vigorous  Iribe  of  Arabs  subject  to  Egypt,  and  contain  sev- 
eral towns,  of  which  AV  Knnjrh  is  the  most  noticeable. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  thc.«o  oases  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  entertained  very  wrong  idi-us.  They  consid- 
ered ihem  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  sand,  but  they  are  rather 
lakes  on  a  plateau.  They  are  always  formed  bv  depres- 
sions in  the  surface,  in  which  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  is 
capable  of  retaining  the  water  gathering  at  the  bottom. 
Their  "blessedness,"  although  generally  described  with 
glowing  colors,  is  comparative  only.  Their  s<,il  is  often 
rich,  anil  produces  wheal,  rice,  maize,  millet,  date",  and 
other  fruits,  but  as  often  il  ha.s  a  swampy  character.  They 
cannot  be  visiteil  iluring  summer  and  autumn,  on  account 
of  the  unhcaltbincss  of  their  atmosphere. 

Oa§is,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  eo.,  Wis.    Pop.  634. 
Oat,  or    Oats    [from    the  .■\ng.-Sax.  <ifo,  '•  food "],  a 
genus   of  grasses,   Arnm.   containing  many  species,  and 
generally  characterized  by  having  the  spikelels  in  loose 
panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as  the  florets,  Ihe  pukM'  firm 
and  almost  cartilaginous,  and  Ihe  outer  one  of  each  floret 
provided   with  an  awn,  which   is  twisted  at  the  base,  but 
this  generally  disuj. pears  in  cultivation.     The  cultivated 
oat  (/liviKi  satira)  is  an  annual,  though  the  genus  contains 
several  perennial  species,  and  is  charai^terized  by  a  very 
loose  panicle,  spreading  on  all  sides,  having  twoor  three 
fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet.  but  not  more  than  one  floret 
awned.      It  is   probably  a  development  of  the  wild   oat 
(Arena  fnliin)  founil  in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered  a 
weed,  and  now  wihl  in  California,  where  it  often  si.reails 
over  large  tracts  of  land  and  yields  a  good  hay.     The  wild 
oat  is  characterized  by  having  the  inner  palet  and  the  grain 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  outer  paid  pnn  ided  wilh  a  very 
long  awn.  twisted  near  the  base  and  bent  in  the  middle. 
Experiments  made  by  Prof.  J.  Buckman  at  the  Royal  A"-- 
ricultural  College.  England,  have  shown  that  scciis'of  this 
species,  when  gathered  ripe  and  sown  next  spring,  produce 
a  grain  •lifl'ering  consiilerably  from  the  mother-grain  ;  and 
when  this  difl"erence  is  further  developed  a  grain  is  pro- 
duced which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  varieties 
of  the  cultivatc.l  oat.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  varie- 
ties are  the  potato  oat,  tlic   black  Poland  oat,  the  naked 
oat  (much  esteemed  in  Ireland),  the  Tartarian  or  Hunga- 
rian oat.  etc. ;  but  the  richest  and  most  perfect  variety  is 
probably  that  raised  in  Scotland.     The  oat  is  decidcdiy  a 
northern  plant,  though  it  does  not  reach  so  far  to  the  N. 
as  barley.     It  succeeds  best  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
temperate  zone;  when  brought  farther  S.  and  raised  under 
a  hotter  summer,  it  degenerates  very  rapidly.     The  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  American  oats  varies  between   .'iO  and  35 
pounds;  that  of  a  bushel  of  Scotch  oats,  between  40  and  50 
pounds.      The    entire    production    of  oats   in    the    V    S 
amounted    in     1870    to    282,107.157    bushels,    of    which 
42,780,851   bushels  were  raised    in  Illinois,  36,478,585  in 
Pennsylvania,    35.203.625    in    New    York,    25,347,549    in 
Ohio,  etc.     The  awn  or  beard  of  all  species  of  oat  twists  or 
untwists  hygromctrieally  with  v.T,rying  humidity  or  dry- 
ness.    This  in   some  long-awned  species,  such  as  Arena 
tteriUt  (the  animated  oat),  produces  such  free  and  active 
movement  that  it  seems   as  if  alive.     Several   species  of 
oats  are  useful,  m.t  for  their  grain,  but  as  fodder,  such  as 
the  downy  and  the  yellow  oat-grass. 

Oates  (TiTfs,  aline  Ambrose),  b.  at  London,  England, 
about  1020;  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  .at 
Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  held 
benefices  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  became  a  ch,tplain  in  the 
navy :  was  dismissed  from  that  post  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
graceful conduct;  professed  conversion  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism ;  became  a  Jesuit;  resided  some  months  in  the  col- 
leges at  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer ;  was  expelle.l  from  both 
ins_titutions  for  alleged  misconduct;  returned  to  England 
16i.S,  and  gave  information  to  the  authorities  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  Popish  plot  "  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
in  England,  accusing  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  of  participation  in  the  pretended  conspiracy. 
The  admitted  zeal  for  Roman  Catholicism  displayed  by 
James,  duke  of  York,  and  the  suspected  inclination  of  Kino- 
Charles  II.  to  the  same  faith,  gave  color  to  the  charge,  and 
the  murder  of  .Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  be- 
lorc  whom  Oatcs's  testimony  was  taken,  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  popular  mind.  Oates  thereupon  developed  his 
original  testimony  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
intended  burning  of  London  and  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames,  a  mass,aere  of  Protestants,  and  a  landing  of  a 
French  army  m  Ireland,  adding  that  the  pope  had  entrust- 
ed the  government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  that  the  chief 
ofliees  of  Slate  had  already  been  parcelled  out  among  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  lords,  that  the  king  was  to  be  as- 
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sas^inated,  and  that  tho  queen  was  privy  to  the  plot.     Ad 

une.\iiin|ilcd  excitement  was  the  result;  the  ii<mfC3  of 
Kniniui  (':Uholic3  \veru  searclicil.  and  cxtraordinurv  pre- 
cautions talien  ajjainst  tho  supjtoscd  dantfer.  (>;itcs  was 
lodi^t-'d  in  Whiteiiall  with  a  pension  of  £1200.  and  had 
jjiiards  as^iiini'd  liim.  The  aecnseil  Uonian  Catholics  were 
put  on  trial  Nov.,  U»7S  ;  several  were  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted; and  fresh  victims  were  added  from  time  to  time  for 
two  years.  After  the  execution  of  Lord  Staffoni,  Dec., 
lilSO,  there  was  a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment;  the  bad 
character  of  Oatcs  was  exposed  ;  the  ilukeof  York  ol>tained 
a  vurdict  u(  £10n.U0O  af.'ainst  him  for  defamation  (IGSo), 
and  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  debtor.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  severer  measures  were  taken;  Gates  was  con- 
victed of  porjury.  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  jnllory  five 
times  a  year  in  as  many  different  towns  dnrinj;;  his  life,  to 
Ijc  whip|>ed  from  .Ald'jato  to  Newgate,  and  tlience  to  Ty- 
burn, and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Public  sentiment 
bcinic  now  fiercely  atjainst  him,  he  was  mobbed  and  nearly 
killeil  !it  the  first  pillory,  and  reeeiveil  1700  lashes  at  the 
wliipping.  After  the  accession  of  William  an<l  ftlary.  Par- 
liament declaretl  tho  conviction  of  Oates  illetjal,  he  was 
pariloned,  received  a  pension  of  £400  per  annum,  and 
survived  in  obscurity  seventeen  years  longer,  dying  at 
Lon.lon  .Tuly  2:J.  ITOo. 

Oath  [Ang.-Sax..  (irM],  in  law.  This  is  an  open  de- 
claration or  promise  before  some  officer  or  court  au- 
thorized to  take  it.  accompanied  by  an  apjieal  to  the 
Supreme  IJeing  to  attest  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  the  de- 
claration or  promise.  It  is  essential  that  the  oath  should 
be  authorized  by  law.  If  not.  it  is  termed  ej-tra-jmlit-ial, 
and  has  no  legal  validity,  however  it  may  affect  the  con- 
science. The  princi])al  distinction  in  this  branch  of  the 
law  is  between  oaths  which  assert  an  existing  fact  and 
oatlis  which  are  promissory  in  their  nature.  An  instance 
of  the  hitter  is  an  oath  of  office,  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pointee will  discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  or  that  an 
alien  on  being  naturalized  will  support  tho  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S. 

The  true  nature  of  the  oath  has  elicited  much  discus- 
sion. Some  jurists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  address 
to  the  Supremo  Being  is  in  the  nature  of  an  imprecation 
invoking  His  vengeance  in  case  the  attestation  is  wil- 
fully false.  Others — anci  ap[)arently  with  more  reason — ■ 
m:iintain  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  or  sugges- 
ti"n  to  man  that  tlie  Deity  will  in  the  administration  of 
Ilis  government  titly  punish  false  swearing.  Perhaps  tho 
reconciliatitm  of  the  opposing  views  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fict  that  on  t!ie  institution  of  the  oath  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  law  the  f')riiH.-r  view  ])revailed,  while  in  its  modern 
developed  condition  the  latter  has  insensibly  supplied  its 
place. 

Tho  form  of  the  oath  varies  in  different  states  and  coun- 
tries. When  .a  witness  is  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  he  does  not  accept  the  iirevailing  religion, 
ho  is  allowed  to  take  that  form  which  according  to  his 
view  is  the  most  binding  upon  his  conscience.  The  rule 
is  well  expressed  by  Lord  Starr  in  his  fn^ififufru  of  thr  Lntm 
of  Scotlttud :  '*  Tt  is  the  duty  of  judges  in  taking  the  oaths 
of  witnesses  to  do  it  in  those  forms  that  will  most  tonch  the 
conscience  of  the  swearers  acconling  to  their  persuasion 
and  custom,  and  though  Quakers  and  fanatics,  deviating 
from  the  ci)mmon  sentiments  of  mankind,  refuse  to  give  a 
formal  oath,  yet  if  they  do  that  which  is  materially  tho 
same,  it  is  materially  an  oath."  (See  also  the  wry  able 
and  luminous  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  AVilles  in  (huiihnmi 
V,  li.trhr.  WiUe-i's  Ueports,  .^liS.)  Accordingly,  if  the  wit- 
ness should  be  a  (lenfoo.  ancl  shoubl  think  the  oath  only 
binding  on  his  (conscience  nj>on  kissing  the  hand  or  foot 
of  a  Itrahman.  it  should  be  administered  in  that  manner. 
However,  if  the  legislature  shfuild  prescribe  that  a  par- 
ticular form  of  oath  shfMild  be  adopted,  the  direction  must 
be  fi)lliiwed  if  there  be  constitutional  power  to  nnike  the 
provision.  Thus,  where  an  act  of  Parliament  required 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  take  an 
oath  "  u]Hin  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  it  was  decided 
that  as  the  ]dain  intent  of  the  legislature  was  to  nniko 
tliat  an  essential  part  of  the  oath,  it  must  be  followed,  even 
tluuigh  it  might  oxeludc  a  Jew  from  fitting  as  a  member 
of  the  House. 

No  one  can  properly  take  an  oath  unless  he  believes  in 
a  Supremo  ISeing  whti  will  inlliet  punishment  in  case  of 
wiifd  false  swearing.  There  has  been  much  tiivcrsity  of 
opini»m  upon  the  point  whether  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
belief  shi>uhl  he  in  punishment  in  a  future  state.  The  bet- 
ter ojiinion  is  that  this  is  unnecessary.  an<l  tltat  it  will  suf- 
fice if  there  be  a  belief  of  future  jiunishment  in  this  world. 
Some  courts  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  is  enough  if  the 
punishment  simply  consist  in  t!ie  disupproval  of  one's  eon- 
seience.  though  the  soundness  of  this  view  is  (ipen  to  ques- 
tion.    It  will  bo  assumed  that  tho  witness  beliovos  in  the 


I  Christian  religion  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  con- 

!  trary.  The  proper  evidence  is  his  own  antecedent  decla- 
ration. There  are  some  courts  that  allow  an  interrogation 
of  the  proposed  witness  by  tho  judge  before  he  is  sworn  to 
testify.    Other  tribunals,  with  better  reason,  deem  this  pro- 

:  eecding  inquisitorial,  and  nctt  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  instituti<»ns.     If  former  declarations  are  used  to  show 

j  disbelief,  the  same  kind  of  statements  made  subsequently 
must  be  allowed  to  jirovo  that  the  condition  of  disbelief  has 
ceased,  and  that  belief  has  taken   its  place.     It  is  main- 

I  tained  by  some  that  when  the  person  is  offered  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  objected  to,  he  may  then  affirm  that  he  is  now  a 
believer,  and  thus  become  crnupetent.  The  objection  to 
this  view  is  that  a  declaration  made  under  such  circum- 
stances is  likely  to  be  a  mere  device  used  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  witness. 

In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a  rule  that  a  witness  is 
not  to  be  excluded  on  the  grouncl  of  his  religious  belief. 
In  New  York  there  is  the  following  sentence  in  the  consti- 
tution :  "  No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  bo  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religious 
belief."  (Art.  I..  >/  A.)  It  has  been  decided  in  the  supreme 
court  that  this  provision  only  prevents  the  exclusion  on 
the  ground  specified  of  the  person  offered  as  a  witness,  and 
that  his  want  of  religious  belief  may  still  be  used  to  affect 
his  credibility  before  the  jury,  and  that  he  may  be  inter- 
rogated before  them  for  this  purpose.  It  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  this  construction  was  foreseen  in  the  framing  of 
the  constitution,  as  it  certainly  much  im])airs  the  cfieet  of 
the  clause.  The  constitution  of  Michigan,  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  adojits  a  more  comprehensive  rule,  when  it 
establishes  the  proposition  that  a  witness  can  neither  be 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief  nor  examined 
with  regard  to  it  for  the  sake  of  impeaching  his  credibility. 
It  is  common  to  provide  in  the  statutes  of  the  resjiective 
States  different  forms  of  oaths  to  meet  to  some  extent  the 
varying  religious  views  of  witnesses,  and  also  modes  of 
affirmation  for  those  who  do  not  think  it  lawful  to  take  an 
oath.  Thus,  in  Ne\v  York  the  regular  mode  of  administer- 
ing an  oatli  is  for  the  person  who  swears  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  and  to  kiss  the  Gospels.  However,  if  one  desires  he 
may  take  the  oath  in  the  following  form  :  "  Yon  do  swear 
in  the  presence  of  the  ever-living  God."  and  while  so  swear- 
ing may  or  may  not  raise  his  hand  at  his  discretion.  And 
where  a  per-on  shall  declare  that  he  has  conscientious 
scru])les  against  taking  any  oath  or  swearing  in  any  form 
he  shall  be  iiermittcfl  t<)  make  his  solemn  declaration  or 
affirmation  in  a  specified  manner. 

The  laws  of  the  I'.  S.  ]irovide  that  in  certain  cases  an 
oath  of  allegiance  shall  be  taken  in  a  preseribed  form. 
These  are  cases  where  any  jierson  is  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  (1  U.  S.,  ^^  IT.'i.'i.  17.^0),  or 
where  a  person  petitions  to  be  declared  a  l)ankrupt  (/(/., 
^  ."iOlH),  or  a  person  prosecutes  claims  as  an  attorney  or  on 
his  own  account  before  any  of  the  departments  f)r  bureaus 
of  the  IT.  S.  {>/_  :i47S).  Members  of  State  legislatures  and 
executive  and  judicial  officers  must  declare  upon  oath  that 
they  will  su])port  the  Constitution  of  tiie  U.  S.  (/r/..  §  is;',r>). 
So  an  alien  on  betroming  naturalized  must  take  a  similar 
oath,  and  must  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiaiu^e  to  every 
foreign  prinee  or  potentate  (A^,  ^  2160).  T.  AV.  Dwujmt. 
Oaxaoa.     See  Oa.iaca. 

Ob,  or  Obi,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  rises  in  tlie 
Altai  Mountains  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  and  flows 
in  a  nortiieri*  and  north-western  direction,  with  a  tortuous 
course  of  2000  miles,  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  an  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  tho  northern  shore  of  Siberia.  The  Ob 
receives  from  the  left  tho  Irtish,  which  also  rises  in  the 
Altai  Mountains  and  joins  the  Ob  200  miles  below  Tobolsk. 
The  Ob.  navigable  for  more  than  I(»00  miles,  forms  the  com- 
mercial highway  between  China  and  European  Russia. 

Obadi'ah,  one  of  tho  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  of  whom 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  His  book,  the  shortest  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  a  fragment.  Delitsch  and  Keil  think 
it  the  oldest  i>f  tho  prophetical  books ;  De  Wette  and  lileek 
think  its  author  was  an  exile  at  Uabylon  ;  but  wc  have  ab- 
solutely no  data  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  time  when 
he  lived.  This  book  e<tntains  a  remarkable  passage  par- 
allel to  ,Ter.  xlix.  7-22.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
the  two  proiihets  made  use  of  the  otherV  work. 

Obeid%  Kl,  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Kordofan.  in  lat.  Li"  11'  N..  hm.  211°  35'  E..  on  the  llahr- 
ol-Abiad,  is  miserably  built,  but  has  some  nianufaelures 
of  plated  works  and  silverware  which  evince  luitli  skill  and 
taste,  and  carries  on  a  ccuisiderable  traile  in  gums,  ostrich 
featliers,  ivory,  and  tamarinds.      l\qi.  about  20. (MM). 

I  O'Beirno'  (Thomas  Lkwis).  D.  D..  b.  in  Longford  co.. 
Ireland,  in  174S;  educated  at  the  Cathtdie  otdlege  of  St. 
Onicr.  France;  bocamo  a   Protestant:  took  orders   in  the 

J  Church  of  England  \  was  obaplain  on  Lord  liowc'8  fleet 
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ftl  ths  b«fflanlBff  of  th«  Anerican  war:  preached  at  St. 

p»,  •  .  -  .  »  VI,-..  i-:rt;  wan  private  Mvrrlary 
of  ITSJ:  rt>'civD<i  livinpf^  in 

j;,,,.  ,1  ITi^.'t:  b«'came  chnplain 

to  Kart  Ka«»iUt*u».  i.i*h..|,  ..l  u-^Mry  I7Wrt:  wii.-»  tran^lutcl 
to  (h«  we  of  Mcalh  irWH.  aiMl  .1.  thi-re  Ktb.  I.'.,  \S'2:i.  Au- 
thor ff  a  poem.  H^  r.  iif./i.ri..n.  of  a  \'ni»lic<tti>m  of  the 
ron'luot  of  (irnrml  rtn«l  Aainiral  Ilowc  in  America,  of 
politiral  pamphlrt*.  nml  of  three  voIuiiifm  of  pcrmons. 

(Ib'pllak  [from  the  t;rpek  r.Ar /.»*•».,  a  "  fpit."  applied 
to  ifiuare  monolith  column!*  terniinatinir  in  n  i.vminidul 
a|ir\  and  placed  <»n  ii  prde^lal  before  Kj:vp»i»»  (loorwrtV!*]. 
(»Hrliiik-  wrri'  rnllrd  in  Kffyptinn  t>X'-n.  nnd  cfti»|»cd  {ftfu- 
t>rH)  with  ic'dd.  eopprr.  or'iron.  The  ninteriul  of  which 
they  were  made  wan  limcutone.  ha-rtlt.  red  (iriinite.  or  cyc- 
nite.  and  their  four  fide-i  inwribed  with  vertiejil  linoa  of 
inru'ed  hii-ronlyph^  ret'ordinjc  the  title!<  nnd  merits  of  the 
per*'in  by  whom  dedifnted  nnd  of  the  «leity  to  whom  they 
were  caere<l.  <»ccn!*ionnlly.  they  were  uninsfribed.  but  they 
Kenerally  have  one.  and  often  thri-e.  lines  u(  hicroj;!)  phs 
on  eneh  cido.  beside*  pictured  of  Ihe  moniireh  iidorin^  the 
deilv  on  the  apex  nnd  oide-.  Obelisk!*  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  triumphal  cilumm*  of  the  Kotniin!'.  nnd  used  for  the 
ume  purpo«o*.  erected,  it  nppenrf".  nt  the  temples  only  in 
honor  of  illu!*triou!4  monnr.dif.  Small  id)clicKH  of  lirae- 
Ptono  with  xepiilehrnl  dcdicntionit  are  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  fourth  dynaj»ty.  hut  none  of  the  jrrcnt  obeli.-Jkfl  are 
older  than  the  twelfth  dynn«ty.  one  of  which,  of  Osorteccn 
I.  of  that  line,  ifl  J<lill  extant  nt  Snn.  the  ancient  Ilcliopolis. 
Fnim  that  period  (  I  SOU  n.r.)  to  the  time  of  llmlrian  (a.  p. 
\'.i^)  ol)rliskt)  were  in  ui«e.  The  proportions  of  ihcMc  mon- 
ument* were  that  the  bane  was  ime-tcnih  the  brcatlth  of  the 
cicvntion  up  to  the  top  of  ihc  npcx.  nnd  the  pyraniidion  nt 
the  cummit  had  the  came  hciffht.  They  were  placed  upon 
baf^e!!  aUo  tapering;  from  below,  nnd  j^tood  in  pnir^.  one 
before  each  jamb  <tf  n  doorway.  The  tallci*t  remaining. 
that  of  the  Lalcran  at  Koine,  is  Ifla  feet  7  inches  hiph.nnd 
the  «horte«t.  that  of  the  Florence  Museum.  .'•  feet  10  inches. 
The  ttreek  and  Roman  writers  considered  that  they  repre- 
)>ented  a  sunbeam,  and  mention  those  sot  up  by  the  kings 
they  call  Mesphres.  Sothis,  nnd  Harases,  one  of  whose.  120 
cubits  high,  was  said  to  have  employed  120.000  men  in  its 
construction  and  erection,  to  nccure  which  the  son  of  the 
monarch  t»  »aid  to  have  been  tied  to  the  apex.  The  prophet 
.fcremiah  speaks  of  those  of  llcliopolis,  called  in  hiero- 
glyphs "the  city  of  obelisks."  from  their  great  number. 
The  KgTptians  were  averse  to  the  erection  of  obelisks  by 
their  foreign  rulers,  an'l  pc-i;ively  refused  the  honor  to 
I)ariu.«.  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  II.  and  his  wife.  Cleopatra, 
however,  erected  two  obelisks  at  Philw  of  red  granite,  22 
feet  high,  before  the  temple  in  honor  of  Isis.  The  mode 
by  which  they  were  erected  in  Egypt  is  not  known.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  floated  in  boats  or  on  rafts  during 
the  high  Nile  to  their  destination,  and  then  raised  by  in- 
clined pinncs  of  woodwork  nnd  ropes.  The  Roman?  built 
for  tho-e  transported  to  Home  special  rafts  or  flat-bottomed 
boati<  »»f  great  ^iio.  rowed  by  as  many  ns  300  oars,  nnd  ele- 
vated them  by  eords.  pulleys,  and  frames  by  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  The  principal  architects  who  replaced 
them  on  their  pedestals  nt  Rome  in  the  papal  times  were 
Kontnna.  Antinori.  Laurent  Hernin.nnd  i'amerti.  who  used 
fiimilar  machinery  for  the  purpose.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor 
was  removed  from  Ecypt  in  ISit.t,  and  set  up  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  at  Paris  in  1S34  by  M.  Lebas.  The  obelisks 
at  Catania  in  Sicily  and  nt  .\rlcs  in  Fnincc  are  not  Egyp- 
tian. The  .Assyrians  also  used  obelisks  of  smaller  sizes  and 
proportions,  terminating  in  tops  step-shapel  four  side?. 
One  of  Assur-naiir-pal  fn.  r.  SSO),  9  feet  4  inches  high, 
found  in  the  palace  of  Kouyunjikor  Nineveh,  is  of  white 
stone  ornamented  at  the  sides  with  reliefs.  Another,  of 
Shalmaneser  (a.  c.  H.^Oi,  of  black  marble,  foun-l  at  Xim- 
rood,  the  ancient  f'ntah,  (5  feet  fi  inches  high,  has  at  the 
■ides  reliefs  recording  the  submission  of  Jehu,  nnd  an  in- 
scription, the  annals  of  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign. 
Fragments  of  others  have  been  discovered,  and  obelisks 
were  not  unknown  in  India,  some  having  been  set  up  at 
Seringapatam  in  the  last  century.  Samifi.  IIinrH. 

O'ber-Am'mergan,  a  v.  of  Ravaria.  bcautifullv  fU- 
uated  on  the  Ammer.  Ifi  miles  .«.  \V.  of  Munich,  is  celebrated 
for  the  performance  of  ^  mystery  representing  the  jiassion 
and  death  of  Christ,  which  takes  place  here  every  ten  vears. 
The  custom  originated  in  IfilM.  when  the  population'made 
a  vow  to  this  effect  if  the  village  escaped  from  the  plague, 
which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity.  The  performance  reqiiires 
350  actors,  who  nre  chojicn  among  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, lasts  from  fi  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m..  is  repeated  on  twelve 
succeeding  Sundays,  and  attracts  generallv  very  large 
audience*,  as  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  mvsteries  arc 
still  performed  in  true  mediaival  style.  (Sec  Eliza  Great- 
orex.  T"**-  Homf*  of  Ober-  Ammrrtjau  (  New  York.  18".'?).  and 
Holland,  l}a$  Ammfffaner  Pa$t\on$9pUl  im  Jahre  1870.) 


0'ber**Brcm'en,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Auglaize  co..  0. 
Pop.  42:t. 

O'berlinv  post-v.  of  Lorain  co..  0..  .'i.')  miles  S.  P.  W.  of 
CU\  elanil.  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
contains  ftberlin  College.  2  business  colleges,  a  telegraph 
schnol.  a  national  bank.  I  weekly  newspaper  and  a  college 
semimonthly  paper,  and  stores.     Pop.  2SSS. 

J.  II.  Rattle,  Ed.  "Obkrmx  Nkws." 

Oberlin  {^r.^s  FiiKPKnir).  b.  at  Strasbourg  Aug.  .'il, 
1740;  early  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  bencvo- 
lenec;  was  educated  at  the  Strasbourg  I'niversity;  was 
ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry:  became  in  I7(')7  pas- 
tor of  Stcinthal  or  tlie  Ran  <lc  la  Roche,  a  wild  "listrict 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Here,  unrler  his  unselfish  an*! 
wisely-directed  care,  the  desert  soon  begun  to  blossom  ; 
deep  ignorance  wns  succeeded  by  general  intelligence; 
mfinil  darkness  gave  place  to  prevalent  piety.  j)ure  incnals. 
and  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  industry  and  thrift 
of  the  community.  The  Ran  <lc  la  Roche  was  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  philanthropists,  to  wlw>m  Oberlin'u  work 
served  as  a  model.  l)ied  at  M'albach  dune  I,  lS2r).  His 
biography  has  been  written  in  France.  (Jermany,  England, 
Denmark,  etc.,  and  by  II.  Ware.  Jr.  (Roston,  lS4j). 

Oberlin  {Jkrkmie  JAcyiEst.  brother  of  J.  F.  Oberlin, 
b.  at  Strasbourg  Aug.  7.  1735;  educated  at  the  Strasbourg 
Vnivcrsity,  where  he  became  librarian  in  176;^,  professor 
of  rhetoric  1770.  and  professor  of  logic  and  raetaphycics 
17S2;  published  works  on  Romnn  Hitcn  (1774),  on  the 
Miiiwm'iii/rrti  of  Afitifc  ( Dc  Pot-tit  Afxtttiir  £ro(iciM.  17Stj), 
Latin  texts  for  schools,  etc.     I>.  at  Strasbourg 'Oct.  10,  ISOtJ. 

Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin.  O..  was  founded  in  is:i:i 
by  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P.  Stewart.  It  was 
chartered  Feb.  28,  1S:;4,  as  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  name  it  retained  until  1S.">0.  when  it  was  changed  to 
Oberlin  College.  The  plan  was  to  establish  a  Christian 
school  for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes,  encouraging 
students  to  assist  themselves  by  manual  labor.  IJy  1SH5 
there  were  theological,  college,  ladies',  and  preparatory  de- 
partments ;  with  the  addition,  since  iSfw.  of  a  conservatory 
of  music.  The  theological  seminary  has  an  intimate  but 
not  organic  relation  to  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
hind.  The  seminary  building  contains  accommodations 
for  CO  students,  besides  the  chapel  and  lecture-rooms.  In 
the  department  of  jdiilosophy  and  the  arts  there  are  (1) 
the  classical  and  scientific,  or  *'  college,"  course,  and  ( 2)  tlio 
literary.  The  studies  of  the  former  are  so  arranged  that 
after  the  freshman  year  the  student  can  give  a  classical  or 
a  scicntilic  character  to  his  course  by  a  system  of  elections. 
The  literary  course  omits  all  the  Greek  antl  part  of  the 
Latin  and  mathematics.  The  department  of  ]ireparatory 
instruction  embraces  (1)  a  classical  scliool  with  a  three 
years'  course,  and  (2)  an  English  school.  The  faculty 
consists  of  the  president,  12  professors,  ?>  principals,  and 
14  lecturers,  tutors,  and  instructors.  In  the  preparatory 
schools  there  are  about  41)  teachers.  Graduates  from  the- 
ology receive  the  degree  of  B.  D. :  those  from  college  that 
of  A.  R.  The  productive  endowment  f'»r  the  theological 
department  is  $30,000  ;  for  the  other  departments.  SI  15,000, 
Scholarships  rent  for  $9  a  year,  and  incidentals  arc  .$9  more. 
The  college  library  contains  11,000  vols.;  literary  societies 
have  a  library  of  ^itJOO  vols.  The  long  vacation  has  always 
been  in  the  winter,  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
teachers  among  the  students.  The  year  ends  the  first  week 
of  August.  Kev.  Asa  Mahan  was  president  from  IHiio  to 
1850;  Rev.  Charles  tJ.  Finney,  from  1851  to  1866,  when 
Rev.  .James  H.  Fairchihl  was  appointed.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  a  close  corporation  of  18  members.  Since  18.'I5 
no  student  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  color;  28 
persons  of  color  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  R..  ami  21 
have  completed  the  literary  course.    Albert  A.  Wright. 

Obes'ity  [Lat.  obeaitas :  synonvms.  Pitft/nrirchr,  C<>r- 
piilenrr],  an  abnormal  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  under  the 
integument  and  around  the  viscera.  The  amount  of  adi- 
pose tissue  in  the  organism  may  be  considerably  augmented 
without  giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  in  the  way  of  encumbering  his  movements 
or  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  etc.;  but 
such  a  condition  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  It  is  still  a  condition  of  health,  and  the  term 
uhpiiiy  should  only  be  apjdied  to  those  cases  where  the  de- 
posit of  fat  is  so  great  as  to  incommode  the  patient.  Of 
the  causes  of  obesity  we  may  mention,  first,  herediiniy  mm- 
crptrbl/itf/.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet  certain 
families  in  which  most  of  the  members  are  corpulent,  and 
sometimes  the  tendency  to  become  so  may  be  traced  through 
several  successive  generations.  Inactivity  and  sedentary 
occupations  exert  a  very  material  influence  over  the  j^ro- 
duction  of  fat,  especially  when  combined  with  a  rich  diet. 
In  women  the  predisposition  to  corpulence  exists  in  the 
first  years  of  enild-bearing,  and  again  after  the  "change 
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of  life  ;"  in  men,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  The 
exciting  cause  is  gfnerally  found  to  bo  mahissimilation, 
due  to  some  dcrantreuienl  cif  the  digestive  organs.  AVe 
moptly  find  it  in  individuals  wlio  indulge  in  n  rich  diet,  and 
especially  if  it  contain^*  fatty  matters.  Articles  abounding 
in  sugar  and  [^tarcrh  and  alcfdiolic  and  malt  Iit|Uors  seem  to 
favor  the  |iroductii>n  of  fat  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
The  symptoms  r)f  obesity  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 
Diminution  of  mental  and  botlily  activity,  imjicdcd  action 
of  tlic  viscera,  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
digestion.  The  slightest  exertion  will  bring  on  panting; 
the  blood  is  comparatively  deficient  in  quality  and  quan- 
titv,  an<i,  as  a  result,  the  muscles  become  weak  and  flabby. 
Tlie  countenance  becomes  bloated  and  sallow,  and  the  pa- 
tients are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  variety  of  affections  which 
depend  on  malassimilation,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  Often 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  liver  coexists,  and  we 
then  have  the  synijitoms  of  these  maladies  superadded. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  shown,  in  his  late  work  on  corpulence, 
that  the  senses  of  hnring,  tnste,  euiell,  or  sif/ht  are  often 
absent  altogether  or  blunted  to  a  very  annoying  extent  in 
corpulent  persons.  In  the  treatment  of  obesity  alkalies 
internally  ancl  alkaline  baths  have  long  occujiied  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  even  jit  the  i)rcsent  advanced  stage  of 
medical  science  we  hear  physicians  daily  prescribing  small 
doses  of  soda,  potassa,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  procure  a  saponi- 
fication of  the  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Such  a  course 
of  treatment  is  simidy  ridiculous.  If  a  jockey  wishes  to 
"conditicm"  a  horse  that  has  acquired  too  great  a  deposit 
of  adipose  tissue,  does  he  ailministcr  small  doses  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bathe  him  in  alkaline  water?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  course  he  adopts  is  a  well-known  one,  and 
is  pursued  also  by  professional  pedestrians,  gymnasts,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  regulated  diet  and  systematic  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  The  case  of  corpulence  treated  successfully 
which  has  gained  the  greatest  notoriety  is  that  of  Mr.  Bant- 
ing, lie  adopted  a  regular  course  of  dieting,  in  which 
there  was  an  absence  of  fatty,  starchy,  and  saccharine 
matters.  This  should  be  rigidly  ailhered  to,  and  in  addi- 
tion no  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors  should  be  partaken  of 
whatever.  Above  all  otlicr  things,  both  bocly  and  mind 
should  be  exercised  daily.  Edwakp  J.  Bekmingham. 

0''bi9  or  Obeah,  a  form  of  pretended  witchcraft  prac- 
tised by  persons  of  .African  descent  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  Southern  V.  S.  Obeah  men  and  wo- 
men have  often  a  great  influence  over  the  degraded  of  their 
race.     The  practice  is  often  attended  with  great  excesses. 

Obi'on^  county  in  the  X.  W.  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N. 
by  Kentucky  and  W.  by  Keclfoot  Lake  and  Kiver.  It  is  le\el 
and  very  fertile.  Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  live-stock  are 
the  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  the  Xashville  an<l  North-western,  and  other  rail- 
roads.    Area.  .'»0(i  stjuaro  miles.     Caj).  Troy.     Pop.  15, 68 J. 

Ob'iter  tlictiini  [Lat.],  a  remark  or  suggestion  made 
by  a  judge  or  a  court  in  disjuising  of  a  question  which  is 
not  necessary  to  its  decision,  sometimes  termed  a  dictum. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  not  regardoci  as  authoritative  when 
the  point  comes  up  for  positive  decision.  A  dictuin  may, 
however,  have  much  influcm-e  from  its  reasonableness  or 
from  the  high  reputation  of  the  tribunal  from  which  it  em- 
anates. Much  law  is  generated  in  this  manner,  one  court 
uttering  dicta  and  another  at  a  later  date  embodying  them 
int'i  decisi<ms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  reporters  of  de- 
<'i>iiins  to  call  attention  to  dirt<t  in  the  abstracts  made  by 
them  of  the  substance  of  juiliciai  opinions.  The  technical 
way  of  showing  that  the  remark  is  a  dietum  is  to  employ 
the  phrase  '*  it  seems."  In  the  early  reports  the  equivalent 
exprcssir)n  is  *' Seinblr."  T.  W.  Dwicht. 

Oblales'  [Lat.  ollutm,  "  offered  "].  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  are  persons  of  either  sex  associated  after  the 
numtier  of  monks  or  nuns,  but  without  stdcmn  vows.  Some 
ohlatcs  are  secular  priests;  others  are  without  orders. 

Oblntes  of  Mary  Iininanilate,  a  congregation  of 
rei^ular  clerks,  foun. led  in  lM.)liy  IJishop  Mu/.enod  of  Mar- 
seilles.    They  visit  the  poor  and  the  ]»ri.sons. 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  n  sisterhood  of  the 
llonuin  Ciitholie  Church,  founded  in  IS25  at  lialtimore. 

Obli^a'tion.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term  in 
the  common  law  is  a  bonti  containing  a  penalty;  with  a 
condition  annexed  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  per- 
formance of  covenant?*.  It  is  im  instrument  under  seal, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself  under  a  penalty  to  do 
something.  The  meaning  of  the  word  uhfi^jfttio  (''obliga- 
tion") ill  (he  Roman  law  is  much  more  comprehensive, 
lu  that  system  of  jurisjirudcnco  it  refers  to  the  legal  tie  or 
bond  which  <ddiges  to  the  performance  of  s<>mc  act.  Ac- 
cording to  .lustinian.  Ohfiffiitio  rut  Jiin'M  liticufnin  t/tia  nrrrn- 
nitntr  ndftn'uifimur  uliciijUH  eu/mniir  r'-f,  fieruin/uiii  infMtrir 
vivitatigjura.     In  other  words,  it  is  the  logal  bond  by  force 


of  which  wc  are  bound  to  perform  an  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Such  an  obligation  might  arise  either 
from  the  assent  of  parties  according  to  prescribed  forms, 
and  constituting  a  contract,  or  from  a  delict  (or  wrong). 
This  last  signification  of  the  word  "  obligation  "  sheds  light 
upon  an  expression  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  **  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts."  T.  \V.  DwKiiiT. 

Obliga'tioii  of  Contracts.  The  U.  S.  Constitution 
(Art.  I.  Sec.  HI)  contains  a  clause  that  "No  State  shall 
pass  any  law  im])airing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

I.  What  are  thr  Ctoitracts  imhrnvrd  iritfiiii  the  Prohibi- 
tion f — All  executory  contracts  between  private  individuals, 
whether  express  or  imjilied.  are  clearly  protected  by  the 
constitutional  provision.  The  same  is  true  of  all  grants, 
conveyances,  and  other  executed  contracts;  and  it  is  fully 
settled  that  statutory  and  other  grants  made  by  a  State 
through  its  legislature  or  otherwise  are  also  executed  con- 
tracts, and  cannot  be  repealed  by  subsequent  laws.  As  a 
corollary  from  the  general  jiroposition.  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  S.,  against  the  strong  and  repeateil  protests  of 
the  State  tribunals,  has  firmly  established  the  iloctrine  that 
charters  of  private  corporations  are  contracts  in  the  nature 
of  grants,  and  cannot  be  repealed  or  moilified  unless  the 
power  to  do  so  has  been  reserved  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described.  This  general  subject  of  private  charter  involves 
three  distinct  questions  :  Whether  the  charter  in  its  gen- 
eral sco]>e,  as  a  gilt  of  franchises  to  the  corporation,  is  a 
contract?  Whether  the  special  stipulations  in  it.  not  neces- 
sary to  its  existence,  which  restrict  the  State  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  governmental  powers,  are  contracts?  And  whether 
any  contract  on  the  ])art  of  the  State  can  be  implied  from 
the  terms  of  the  charter  ?  These  questions  have  been 
fully  discussed  and  answered,  and  are  now  jiut  at  rest. 
In  the  celebrated  and  leading  case  (d'  Dartmouth  College 
(1819)  the  Supreme  Court  dcci-led  that  such  a  charter  is  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation,  and  this 
ruling  has  been  reaffirmed  in  every  subsequent  judgment 
involving  the  subject-matter  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  second  question  has  been  passed  upon  in  ,a  no  less 
definite  manner.  The  collateral  stipulations  usually  con- 
tained in  charters  which  have  received  a  judicial  construc- 
tion are  of  two  classes — those  which  restrain  the  State's 

;  power  of  taxation  over  the  newly-created  corporation,  and 
j  those  which   limit   the  exercise  of  its  power  of   eminent 
;  domain  toward  that  body:  as  illustrations,  a  clause  in   a 
bank-charter  exempting  it  from  taxation  cither  entirely  or 
beyond  a  specified  amount,  and  a  provision  in  the  charter 
of  a  toll-bridge  that  no  other  bridge  shall  be  constructed 
or  authorized  within  a  certain  distance  uji  and  down  the 
stream.     Through  a  long  succession  of  decisions  the  C  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  upheld  these  collateral  stipu- 
lations— has  declared  them  contracts  binding  upon  the  State 
I  and  completely  protected  by  the  ccnistitutional  guaranty. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  it  has  been  ci)ntended  that  the 
States  cannot  thus  bargain   away  their  highest  govern- 
mental functions  ;  but  the  dissent  of  the  State  tribunals  has, 
for  the  present  at  least,  been  eniirely  overcome.     Whether 
a  State  may  alienate  its  police  power  by  contract  has  n<it  yet 
been   finally  determined  :  so  far  as  the  State  courts   have 
I  spoken,  they  have  answered  the  question  with  an  emphatic 
negative.     In   the  third  place,    it   is   the  settled   doctrine 
j  thiit   no   contract    can    be   implied    from    the    charter:    in 
I  order  to  be  binding  upon  the  State  the  agreoment  must 
I  jilainly  appear  in  the  express  language  of  the  instrument. 
The  following  conditions,  relations,  and  arrangements  arc 
I  not   contracts  within   the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
I  prohibition  :   -Marriage,  although  often  called  a  contract,  is 
not,  according  to  the  deci<led    weight   of  authority,  pro- 
tected or  affected  by  the  ]>rovision.     it  is  also  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  all  arrangements  which  arc  political 
in  their  nature,  and  to  which  the  State  is  a  party,  are  not 
contracts,  and   ilo  n<pt  fall  within  the  guaranty.     Of  these 
the  most  important  arc  the  charters  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations.    Over  such  corporati<ins  and  their  charters  the 
legislature,  unless  restrained  by  the  State  constitution,  1ms 
complete  power.     Public  ofllices.  licen>es  to  carry  on  par- 
ticular trades,   and   the  like,  statutory  permission   to  sue 
the   State,  grants   of  authority  to  establish  lotteries,   are 
not  contracts  between  the  State  and  the  individuals  hold- 
ing   the    privilege,    and    may    therefore    bo    abolished    or 
changeil  by  subsequent  legislation.    1(  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  tlie  prior  power  to  do  so  has  been  re- 
servetl  by  a  State,  j;  may  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with 
contracts  made  while  such  reservation  is  in  force. 

II.  Whnt  in  th'^  Ohfif/atiint  of  f\nitrartM  f — Tho  true  in- 
terpretation of  this  phrase  has  been  finally  determined  by 

i  the  national  ourl  of  last  resort.  The  principal  question 
I  which  ha<!  been  at  issue  was,  whether  the  obligation  in- 
I  eludes  the  remedy  given  by  the  law  to  enforce  a  contract, 
,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  performance  arising 
I  from  its  very  terms;  and  the  doctrine  is  now  most  right- 
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,,)v  e-Ublt-hH  thnl  It  doM.     In  m  rocent  JutlKniant  of 

I.,,  (10  r««ult«  «tf  llie  prior  iltvinions 

«,  "These  pn»|)<tpiti«»n!«  iimv  be 

tuu  .,__     _  ,  .HI!-  i»f  uur  juri!«|iru(Jcnco.     The 

Uw*  which  exi^l  «(  the  timv  and  filacv  uf  tanking  tlip 
cuotrart  ami  whorv  it  i»  I"  l>o  pcrforiiic»l  inlcr  into  iiiul 
form  »  part  of  it.  Thi-  omljrii.c*  iilike  ihu^v  wliicli  nfTiM-t 
Uji  rali'lilv,  cun*triirii..n,  iliiK'Uiirc«.  iinti  onfi»rcoinent. 
Nuibtox  i«  more  umlorial  l.>  the  obliKiitioii  of  a  i-i-ntriiet 
than  th«  mean*  M  iti  enforcement.  The  i«k'ii»  of  viiliditjr 
ami  remedy  are  iDoeparablv.  and  bnth  tire  iiurt.x  of  the  ob- 
lilCalinn  which  i«  ((ii.iriintied  bv  the  C<in«lituti<»n  ngninst 
imuairnicnt.  The  obli^jftti-tn  of  a  mritruLt  id  the  law 
which  bind<  the  partio*  to  perform  their  iij;recmcnt.  Any 
inpairment  of  the  oblij^tiun  of  n  contract — the  dejprec  of 
the  im;»tirm«nt  in  immaterial — if  within  the  prohibition 
of  '■  iti<»n."  The  oblinrttion  if  not  jiimply  whnt 
Ih.  .■  in  lenn-  iij^reed  ;  it  i"  the  Icffiil  effcL-t  ^ivcn 
(•.  :  _  »nl*  by  the  whole  of  the  cxisiin;;  hiw  ap- 

Clicabiu  to  the  contract — the  riKht!»  and  dutie!>  whi -h  the 
iw  erejto^  from  the  fact  of  the  cuntruot  being  made. 
III.  W'h'tl  State  LntCB  iinp'tit  the  Of'ti;/.ttit,}t  of  Coit- 
Ir.trfa  f — Three  s^'ncral  prinriples  must  furnish  the  correct 
answer  to  thi;*  4i|ue.«tion  in  each  particuhir  instance  of  State 
loKi''lali<)n.  (1)  The  prohibition  i^  not  a);ainft  destroying, 
but  impairing;.     Destroying  the  obligation  of  course  im- 

Iiair.x  it.  but  impairing  d"»es  not  neees--arily  destroy.  (2) 
n  order  tliiit  a  statute  nmy  impair  their  obligation  it  must 
operate  upon  eontract^  existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage: 
and  so  far  »»  it  purports  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is 
void.  (3)  When  a  legislature  has  parsed  laws  affecting 
contracts,  such  as  ins4dvent.  exemption,  stay,  appraisement, 
redemption,  limitation  laws,  and  llie  like,  or  when  it  has 
reserved  in  prior  generul  statutes  or  otherwise,  the  author- 
ity to  repeal  or  modify  the  charters  of  corpttrations.  the 
operation  of  such  statutes,  and  the  legislative  acts  done 
under  such  reservation,  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
contract-*  subsequently  made  or  of  charters  subse(|uently 
granted.  All  laws  which  can  impair  the  obligation  of 
contract*)  must  apply  either  to  the  rery  terms  of  the 
agreements,  or  to  the  remedy  by  which  they  may  be  en- 
forced. With  the  first  class  there  is  no  difficulty.  Thej 
arc  so  plainly  prohibited  that,  with  two  notable  exceptions, 
they  have  seldom  been  en;ioted.  These  exceptions  are 
statutes  providing  for  the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors 
and  those  repealing  or  altering  private  charters.  Insol- 
vent laws  cannot  operate  upon  past  contracts,  but  may  be 
valid  in  respect  to  those  ma  l;j  subsequent  to  their  passage. 
Nothing  additional  need  be  said  concerning  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  charters.  The  exercise  by  a  State  of  its 
functions  of  taxation,  eminent  domain,  or  police,  although 
contracts  may  be  indirectly  affected  thereby,  does  not  fall 
within  the  c<>n>titutiimal  guaranty,  sim-e  all  private  rights 
of  property  are  hebl  subjeL-t  to  these  powers.  In  relation 
lo  the  second  class  of  laws  the  following  fundamental 
principles  are  now  settled:  Statutes  which  deal  simply 
with  the  modes  of  procedure  whereby  the  real  remedy  is 
obtained  do  not  affect  the  obligation.  Statute?  which  act 
upon  the  remedy  itself — the  relief  given  by  the  law  when 
the  contract  was  made — and  take  away,  diminish,  or  ren- 
der it  of  substantially  less  value,  do  impair  the  obliga- 
tion:  but  ihey  are  valid  so  far  as  they  apply  to  contracts 
made  after  their  passage,  .\mong  such  laws  the  most  im- 
portant and  common  are  those  staying  execution  or  judg- 
ment:  those  requiring  property  to  be  sold  on  execution  at 
an  appraised  value  or  to  be  accepted  by  the  creditor  at 
*uch  valuation:  tho?e  exempting  the  debtor's  property 
from  liability  :  those  authorizing  the  judgment-debtor  to 
redeem  his  property;  statutes  of  limitation  which  do  not 
leave  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  sue.  and  the  like. 
These  various  classes  of  statutes,  passed  in  aid  of  debtors, 
have  been  sustained  by  many  State  courts,  but  the  prin- 
ciples e-*tablished  by  the  l'.  S.  Supreme  Court  plainly  and 
inevitably  condemn  them  all  so  far  as  they  purport  to 
operate  retrospectively  upon  existing  agreements.  Jlow 
far  the  power  of  a  State  legislature  extends,  under  the 
usual  reservation  of  authority  over  charters,  has  not  been 
fully  determined.  A  State  cannot,  under  erdor  of  such  a 
reservation,  impair  Ihn  valitlity  of  all  contracts,  and  thus 
completely  evade  the  inhibition,  nor  can  it  abrogate  agree- 
ments made  between  private  persons  and  corporations, 
even  though  the  latter  are  municipal.  The  franchises 
conferred  upon  a  private  corporation  may  be  revoked  or 
changed,  but  how  much  further  a  legislature  may  proceed 
by  virtue  of  its  reserved  power  of  repeal  and  amendment 
remains  to  be  determined  by  the  highest  court  of  the  na- 
^***"-  John  Xoktos  Pomerov. 

Oblique'.  In  music,  the  motion  or  onward  progress 
IS  said  to  be  "oblique"  when  one  of  the  parts  ascends  or 
deaccn  Is.  while  another  part,  with  which  it  is  compared, 
remains  stationary. 


Ob'longf  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  oo.,  III.  Pop.  1490. 
<>'boe«  or  Hautboy  [Fr.  hmitfnu'it].  a  musical  wind- 
instrument  of  an  elongated  conical  form  and  with  a  high 
piercing  tone,  ranging  from  ('  below  the  treble  clef  to  IJ, 
the  fourth  line  above  the  stafl".  It  was  formerly  used  only 
in  military  music,  but  is  now,  especially  since  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  much  used  in  all  composition."  for  orchestra. 

Ob'olUH  (  Kichwald)  nn>l  Obolclla  (Hillings),  small 
discoidal  shells  of  the  family  Lingulida-  amongst  the 
Itrachiopodu,  so  named  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to 
a  small  iJreek  coin.  Several  species  of  the  former  occur 
in  both  Ipper  and  Jjower  Silurian  rocks,  but  the  latter  has 
only  been  found  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  series.  Edwaiui  C.  H.  D.w. 

Obolus  [(Jr.  o^oAdf,  fr.  ojSeAck.  a  "spit"],  a  (ireek  coin, 
first  made  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  form  <if  the  head  of  a 
spit,  but  afterwards  struck  of  silver  and  in  the  <irdinary 
round  shape.  The  obolus  was  one-sixth  of  a  drachm,  and 
in  value  etjual  to  !§</. 

Obooki'ah  (Hrxry).  b.  in  Hawaii  in  1792;  came  on  a 
merchant  vessel  to  Xew  Haven,  Conn..  1S09;  was  placed 
in  an  academy;  educated  for  the  ministry:  tninslatcd  the 
book  of  Cenesis  into  Hawaiian,  and  d.  at  Cornwall.  C<mn., 
I'eb.  17.  IHIS.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
American  missions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Oboyan',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk,  on 
the  Pola.  has  a  consiclerablc  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wax, 
bristles,  and  hemp.     Pop.  5000. 

O'Uri'en,  county  in  the  N.  \V.  of  Iowa.  Area,  57G 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
grain-culture.  Timber  is  deficient,  the  streams  abountl  in 
fish,  and  the  fertile  prairies  are  resorted  to  for  game.  Cap. 
Pringhar.     Pop.  715. 

O'Hrion,  i)ost-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  O'Brien  co..  la.,  on 
Little  Sioux  River.     Pop.  79. 

O'Brien  (Fitz-Jamks).  b.  in  Ireland  in  1S29:  came  to 
the  r.  S.  in  ISjo  ;  became  a  journalist  and  writer  for  mag- 
azines: contributed  some  brilliant  sketches  and  poems  to 
the  Atldiifir  Month  If/ ;  volunteered  into  the  Xew  York  7th 
Vols.  Apr.,  ISlJl  :  became  a  member  of  Gen.  Lander's  staflT; 
displayed  intelligence  and  courage  as  a  soldier :  was  wound- 
ed in  a  skirmish  Feb.  10.  and  (1.  in  Virginia  .Apr.  (»,  1862, 
from  lockjaw  resulting  from  a  surgical  operation. 

O'Brien  (Capt.  Jkremiah),  b.  at  Cork.  Ireland.  1710; 
settled  at  Machias.  Jle.,  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  party  which  captured  the  liritish  armed 
schooner  Margaretta  in  Machias  Bay,  May  11,  1775,  the 
the  first  act  of  hostility  by  sea  during  the  war.  He  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  captain  of  privateers,  and  took 
several  British  vessels;  was  captured  and  confined  a  year 
in  England:  afterwards  collector  at  Machias,  where  he  d. 
Oct.  5.  ISIS. 

O'Brien  (Wilmam  Smith),  b.  at  Dromeland,  county 
Clare,  Ireland,  Oct.  17,  1S03,  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient 
lineage :  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; entered  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ennis  1826. 
Though  at  first  a  Tory  ami  warm  opponent  of  O'Connell, 
he  was  returneil  in  IS.'VJ  as  an  advanced  Liberal  fur  the 
county  Limerick,  which  he  represented  thirteen  years; 
was  active  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  leader  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Confined  for  a  few  days  in  May.  1S46.  for  refusing  to  serve 
on  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  became  iilen- 
tified  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Ireland,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  republic;  went  to  Paris  Apr.,  18-lS, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Irish  Confederation  to  sidicit  aid 
from  the  French  republic  ;  aided  in  convoking  an  Irish  na- 
tional convention  (May),  which  was  not  allowed  to  meet; 
was  tried  for  sedition  in  the  same  month,  but  acquitted; 
attempted  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  at  Mullinahone, 
in  the  S.  of  Ireland.  July,  but  was  compelled  to  flee;  was 
captured  at  Thurles  Aug.  5;  tried  and  convicted  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  at  Clonmel.  with  T.  F.  Meagher  and  Mac- 
Manus.  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  (Oct.  9)  :  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  was  transported  for  life 
to  Tasmania  July.  1849;  faithfully  observed  a  promise  not 
to  try  to  escape  :  was  pardoned  iSof. ;  travelled  in  the  U.  S. 
1859;  published  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  in  America  in 
favor  of  the  .receding  States  IStJl,  and  d.  at  Bangor,  North 
Wales,  June  17,  1864. 

Obsequies.     See  Finehals. 

Observau'tine  Friars  and  Nuns  [Fratres  strietioris 
ohgenantin].  The  primitive  rule  of  St.  Francis,  like  that 
of  many  other  orders  of  monastics,  having  been  modified 
by  various  popes  on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of 
its  discipline,  there  arose  within  the  order  a  new  party 
1  desirous  of  returning  to  the  austere  rule  of  former  davs. 
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Certain  followers  of  the  severe  rule  in  1368,  under  Paoletto 
tli  Foli^no.  were  orgiinized  as  a  separate  congregation, 
culletl  •'  Brethren  of  the  8trietor  Observance,"  or  Observan- 
tincs  ;  tlie^e  are  now,  as  tliuy  have  loii;^  been,  far  more 
miinerous  un<l  infliimtial  than  the  Cunveiidials.  or  foUow- 
ers  of  the  miti^atod  rule.  The  Capuchins  and  other  con- 
gregations follow  a  still  severer  rule,  and  are  called  '*  Breth- 
ren of  the  Strictest  Observance." 

Obscrv'atory  [Lat.  oWrtare],  Astronomical.  By 
observation,  in  the  gL-icntific  or  otlierwise  phihpsophical 
sense,  is  to  be  understood  an  attentive  ami  scru])uhuts 
notice  of  phenomena ;  and  an  observatory  is  a  place  tit- 
tctl  for  making  such  observations.  As  astronomy  is  the 
oldest  of  the  jthysical  sciences,  so  astronomical  observa- 
tions in  some  form  have  been  early  in  use,  previously  even 
to  the  device  or  the  arrangement  of  any  special  ])lace  for 
making  them.  Aiiiong  the  sim])le  instruments  lirst  em- 
ployed was  the  gnomon — i.  c  a  perpendicular  jjoSt  of  some 
determinate  height,  by  the  measurement  of  which,  and  of 
the  length  of  its  shallow,  the  sun's  angular  distance  from 
the  zenith  was  dclcrmincd.  ■  Observations  of  some  sort, 
and  even  some  sort  of  obscrvatiiries,  would  seem  to  have 
been  early  in  use  in  China.  The  great  Egyjitian  pyramids 
are,  as  is  well  known,  so  placed  that  the  outlines  of  their 
bases  mark  the  four  c:irdinal  points,  N.  and  S.,  E.  and  AV. ; 
and  of  nine  of  these  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh.  the 
si.v  largest  have  the  narrow  passages  by  whi'-h  alone  they 
can  be  entered  opening  in  their  northern  sides,  and  in- 
clined downward  at  nearly  the  same  angle  in  every  case. 
From  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  Col.  Vyse  it  re- 
sults that  this  angle  is  26*^  47',  "and  of  the  two  pyramids 
of  Abousseir  also,  which  alone  exist  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclination  of  their  entrance 
passages  being  determined,  one  has  the  angle  27°  S.,  the 
other  2()°."  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages, 
therefore,  the  then  pole-star  must  have  been  visible  at  its 
lower  culmination — a  circumstunco  which  can  hardly  be 
Fig.  1. 


Tycho's  Observatory. 
supposed  to  have  been  unintentional,  and  waa  doubtless 
connected  (perhaps  superstitiously )  with  the  astronomir-il 
observation  of  that  star,  of  whoso  proximity  to  the  pole 
at  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  tlicso  wonderful  structures 
we  arc  thus  furnished  with  a  monumental  record  of  the 
nio!*t  imperishable  nature."  (Sir.T.  ilcrschol,  OutUuen  of 
Antro,n,m>/  ( :j  1 '.t  iind  ;t2l)).)  The  star  hero  sp.iken  of  is'a 
Oraconis,  which  at  the  epoch  of  the  erectiim  'if  the  Great 
I'yramid  must  have  had  ac  its  lower  culmination  an  alti- 
tude not  far  from  20°  Ifi'. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  Egypt,  in  tho 
divisinu  of  his  empire,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr, 
hiiiiM'lf  an  eminent  patron  of  science.  His  son.  I'tolemy 
i'liiladelphus.  pre-=cnlctl  to  the  scientific  men  of  (;reece, 
who  tlocked  to  his  kingdom,  a  vast  oilifice  located  at  .Alex- 
andria which  contained  an  o/)*^'•n'ff^w■l/.an»l  also  the  fami>us 
library  collected,  with  great  care  and  expense,  by  Deme- 
trius of  Phaleria.  Thus  was  t'nunded  the  Alexandrian 
seliool.  Its  first  observers  were  .Vristilhis  and  Timocharis, 
about  liOO  years  before  the  Chri.'^tian  era.  Tlieir  observa- 
tions were  IJO  years  afterward  nniilo  use  of  by  Hipparehus 
in  his  determination  of  tho  precession  of  the  eijuinoxes. 
These  astronomers  were  sueoeodod  bv  Aristarehus  of  Sn- 


mos  (about  2S1  b.  c),  and  he  again  by  Hipparehus  of  Bi- 
thynia  (about  150  b.  c),  as  already  intimated,  who  would 
have  been  a  man  distinguisheil  in  any  age.  He,  if  anv 
one.  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  veritable  science  of 
astr(momy.  After  Hipparehus  in  the  .\lexandrian  school 
came  Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  great  work,  the  M«ydA»j  Swi^afi? — 
styled  by  the  Arabs  A  in, a ;/v»(— has  collected  and  discusseil 
what  seemed  to  him  valuable  in  the  acijuisitions  of  his 
predecessors,  in  so  far  as  he  could  attain  nnto  them.  Our 
space  admits  of  but  a  bare  mention  of  the  ancient  obser- 
vatories of  the  Arabs  and  others — viz.  two  at  Cairo;  one 
at  Bagdad;  that  at  Meragha.  under  the  charge  of  Nazir- 
ed-Dcen  :   and  that  of  Olug  Beg  at  Samarcand. 

After  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  the  first  regular 
observatory,  acconling  to  Weiriler,  was  that  erected  by 
■\VilIiam,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Casscl  in  liJOl.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Uenmark,  Tycho 
Brahe  constructed  and  maintained  his  observatory  at 
Uranienborg,  on  the  island  of  Hveen,  in  the  Baltic,  near 
Copenhagen.  Tycho  commenced  his  obf^ervations  tliere 
in  1582,  nnrl  he  continued  them  in  the  same  place  till 
159.1.  l)riven  thence  by  official  jealousy  and  interference, 
he  afterward  formed  the  ac(piaintance  of  Kepler,  to 
whom  he  furnished  the  valuable  observations  afterward 
made  use  of  by  Kepler  in  the  discovery  of  his  famous 
three  laws.  Tycho  died  in  1(>1)|.  The  instruments  wlnirh 
he  employed  were  of  vast  size,  and  they  were  subdivided 
with  more  care  than  had  heretofore  been  usual.  (Tyidio's 
observatory  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.)  It  was  in  Den- 
mark also  that  was  established  the  earliest  national  ob- 
servatory of  modern  Europe — viz.  the  observatory  of  Co- 
])cnhagen.  which  was  commenced  in  Hi.'I",  thcnigh  it  was 
not  completed  till  1Ij56.  The  first  astronomer  appointed 
to  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  was  Longomontanus^ 
himself  the  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe. 

The  telescope  was  invented  in  1609,  and  in  1640  Gas- 
coigne  applied  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant  and  the 
Fig.  2. 


The  Transit  Instrument. 
micrometer  to  the  telescope.  The  Uoyal  Observatory 
of  Paris  was  constructed  in  iri07-7I.  The  Greenwich 
Uoyal  Observatory  was  established  in  1675,  and  it  began 
its  operations  in  1676.  The  Tusculan  Observatory  in 
Copenhagen  was  built  in  1701  for  Komer.  tho  di.-;eovcrer 
of  tho  velocity  of  liglit.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an 
observatory  to  be  constructed  at  his  capital  in  1725; 
the  observatory  at  Durpat  was  in  active  operation  in 
ISll  ;  and  in  is.'I'J  the  (pbscrvatory  at  Pulkowa.  near  St. 
Petersburg,  was  erected  by  the  orderof  the  emperor  Nichtt- 
las.  Tho  observatory  at  Kilnigsberg  dales  about  lSi;t, 
and  that  at  Berlin  about  1H;!4.  The  <ibscrvatory  at  tho 
Cape  of  (iood  lli'pe  was  in  existence  in  lS2i.  Not  to 
mention  others  here,  tho  Koyal  Observatory  of  Edinburgh 
was  in  use  about  1S25 ;  the  observatory  at  Sydney  ( formerly 
at  Paramatta)  in  Australia  dates  from  1S20;  thoC.S.  Naval 
Observatory  dates  from  1S42.  (Extensive  lists  of  public  and 
private  ohservutories.  with  Ihcir  geographical  positions,  arc 
annually  juiblislied  in  the  English  A*.iiifiV.»/  <l/i»>i«ur  and 
in  the  American  Rpftrm^rim  nml  Xtiutiral  Afmnunr.) 

Among  tho  most  useful   instrnmonts  employed    in  tho 
modern  observatory  are  tho  transit  instrument,  tho  equa- 
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..|p  M..1X.I    The  Irnniiil  inslruiiicnt  i* 
fo  .  ,i.,iinli-l  B"  t"  miivc  iii'oiirnU'lv  in  lllc 

-l„  It  i.  rurni»licl  Willi  fov.-riil  levels 

,„,l ^.-urinn  uUitudos.     The   fmnl    uf  the 

rrBi.icon  of  llic  tclc«-u|.c  it  >  nilicule— i'.  '.  an  arrangc- 
inrnt  of  actual  .piilcr.  line*,  or  due  of  very  fine  wires 
or  lube«  (.re  Ml.  inivfriu  I.  i>f  wlileh.  eommonlv.  lit  least 
ara  are  rerti.mi  nnl  ..no  horif.ntal.  the  verliciil  lines  or 

wircK  iMTing   I'la I    -viiiinetricallv,  so  timl  one  of  every 

oorraiipon'linK  imir  ..f  tlioin  is  at  tlio  same  .lijt;ince  on  the 
one  "ile  of  the  iiii.l.lle  one  that  the  other  is  on  the  other. 


vortical 
oilier  it  is  later 


The  ini.l.lle  "lie  of  the  five  is  a.|jil»le.l  lo  lie  nn.l  to  move 
in  the  pliuie  ..r  the  meridian:  and  the  n|>|iarenl  trun.-it  of 
a  heavenly  body  tjkinn  place,  as  re.-pe.ls  thi 
pairs,  at  one  is  as  iniieh  earlier  as  at  the 
than  the  middle  time,  the  mean  of  all  the  five  limes  of 
tran'it  should  eoiniile  with  Ihiil  of  the  middle  spider- 
line  or  wire.  The  po.iii.m  of  an  observer  while  taking 
observation  of  a  tninsil  is  shown  in  Ki|?.  2. 

The  practice  of  observini;  transits  across  five  vertical 
wires  was  first  inlroiluccd  by  l>r.  .Maskelync.  Iho  Enplish 
astrnnomer-roTal  at  lircenwieh,  who  was  also  Ihc  first  to 
note  transits  to  tenths  of  a  seicnd.  When  the  altitude 
circle  of  the  transit  instrument  is  greiilly  enlargcil,  it  is 
then  known  as  a  meriilional  or  transit  circle.  Among  the 
finest  examples  of  this  are  those  in  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  tJreenwich.  that  in  the  U.  .•*.  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washinirlon.  and  that  in  the  Dudley  Observatory  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  e()uatorial  instrument  the  telescope  is  mounted  on 
an  aiis  pointinjj  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  in  its 
rotation  around  that  axis  the  telescope  thus  mounted  will 
mark  out  and  folh.w  the  apparent  iliurnal  course  of  a 
heavenly  body  in  the  cr|uinoiliol  (/.  r.  the  great  celestial 
equator)  or  a  parallel  to  the  same.  Kig.  .1,  hero  inserted, 
is  a  representation  of  the  great  equatorial  at  Washington, 
the  telescope  of  which  has  an  aperture  of  2li  inches,  and  a 
focal  distance  of  object-glass  of  :!.'!  feet.  The  ec|uatorial 
instrument  at  Chicago.  III.,  has  an  aperture  of  IS  inches; 
and  that  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  V.  fi.,  has  an 
aperture  of  14.(15  inches,  and  asolar  focusof  22  feet  11  inches. 
The  equatorial  instrument,  like  olhcr  instruments  employed 
in  careful  measurements,  is  armed  with  a  micrometer,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  an  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  small  quantities — of  small  angular  quantities  when 
it  is  used  for  astronomical  purposes.  With  the  microm- 
eter the  angular  distance  of  any  planetary  body  from  a 
neighboring  fixed  star  of  ascertained  position  is  determined. 
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paper  by  a  breaking  of  the  circuit,  by  means  of  a  key 
under  the  control  of  the  observer.  This  arrangement 
permits  Ihe  second-spaces  on  its  record  lo  be  suliili\  iile  1 
into  lOU  parts,  and  thus  observations  noted  to  bundrcdilis 
of  second.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  arrangcmenl  ad- 
mits of  a  largely  increased  number  of  the  ]>ai'allel  wires 
in  the  telescope,  as  vvas  indicated  by  the  late  ,^ears  C. 
Walker.  This  mclhoil  of  observation  is  known  as  the 
American  method,  it  having  been  first  introduced  under 
the  guperintendence  of,  and  in  connection  with,  the  .'\iuer- 
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For  the  more  accurate  observation  of  transits  or  other 
observations  of  a  like  kin<I.  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  con- 
nect with  the  timekeeper  an  apparatus  for  alternately 
joining  and  breaking  the  circuit  of  an  electro-magnet, 
and  thus  marking  every  alternate  second  on  a  paper  band 
which  is  unwound  at  a  uniform  rale.  Then  the  jtrecise 
moment  «:if  a  transii  is  indicated  on   the  same  band  of 
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ican  Coast  .Survey  arrangements.  The  first  attachment  to 
a  clock-pendulum  for  forming  and  breaking  circuit  was 
that  devised  by  the  late  John  Locke,  for  which  ho  was  re- 
warded by  Congress. 

Of  all  the  various  astronomical  observatories,  national 
or  otherwise,  that  at  (yrecnwich,  as  itis  one  of  the  oldest, 
is  also  one  of  the  most,  if  nut  ilie  most,  memorable.  The 
observations  of  its  astrnnomcr-royal.  Bradley  (1750-02), 
furni.shcd  lie.sscl  with  the  materiai  which  he  made  use  of 
in  the  determination  of  his  /'in)(/«Hte»ita  Afitronomm  pro 
anno  1755,  driiucta  ex  nbnemiliouifmn  viri  inrompnrIbifln, 
Jttiius  /{riidffi/  in  ttprruhi  Greitoeicenit!  per  tiitnfts  1750-63, 
iitjttltutis.  (Bradley  is  the  well-known  discoverer  of  aber- 
ration and  nutation.)  For  more  than  half  a  century  Dr. 
Maskelync  was  astronomer-royal  nt  lireenwich.  His  ob- 
servations were  mainly  those  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  plan- 
ets, and  a  select  number  of  stars.  When  the  French  a.s- 
tronomers  issued  new  tables  of  the  sun  and  inoon,  a  num- 
ber of  copies  were  sent  to  Dr.  Maskelync,  who  in  the  note 
of  j>rescntation  was  characterized  as  being  the  author  of 
the  most  precious  collection  of  observations  then  existing. 
Dr.  Maskelync  died  in  1811.  The  present  astronomer- 
royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  has  intr<»duecd  into  the  observ- 
atory a  practice  which  be  began  when  astronomer  at 
Cambridge — viz.  that  of  reducing  all  observations  as  soon 
as  they  were  made.  Upon  his  recommendation  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
reducing  all  the  observatifms  of  the  moon  and  planets 
made  at  (Jreenwich  from  1750>to  IR.'iO.  Quite  recently, 
M.  I.evcrricr,  in  his  communication  to  the  French  .\cadcmy 
on  a  comparison  <d'  the  theory  of  Saturn  with  observations, 
makes  the  statement  that  the  tabuhir  comparison  which  he 
gives  is  entirely  based  upon  the  Greenwich  observations, 
the  only  observatory  at  which  a  series  is  found  extending 
witliout  intcrrupti.in  for  120  years — from  1751  to  1S69. 

Our  limits  do  not  jicrmit  us  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
labors  of  .Struve  at  Dorpat,  of  Bes^el  at  Kiinigsberg,  and 
those  of  other  astronomers.  But  mention  should  at  least 
be  made  of  the  observations  of  Sir  William  llerschcl  at 
his  own  observatory  at  Slough,  where  he  discovered  the 
planet  Uranus  in  1781,  and  of  his  extended  observations 
of  planets,  their  satellites,  the  binary  stars,  and  nebula;, 
as  also  of  the  labors  of  his  even  more  distinguished  son 
at  his  station  for  eight  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  results  of  which  appear  in  bis  volume  of  t'npr  Ol/ser- 
vnliowi.  The  observati<)ns  <)f  the  late  carl  of  Rosse  at  his 
observatory  (now  located  at  Birr  Castle.  Ireland)  with  his 
great  reflector — viz.  observations  of  clusters  and  nebulae — 
,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  On  the  night  of  Sept. 
I  10,  1848,  an  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  detected  simul- 
taneously (within  the  same  hour)  by  .Mr.  William  C.  Bond 
at  the  Cambridge  (I'.  S.)  Observatory  and  Messrs.  Dawes 
and  Lasscll,  observing  together,  in  Mr.  Lassell's  observatory 
at  Starfield.  Eng. ;  and  at  the  Cambridge  ( U.  S.)  Observatory 
Nov.  11.  18.^0,  i'rof.  George  P.  Bond  discovered  the  dusky 
ring  of  Saturn.  The  planet  Xe|itune  was  discovcrerl  at  the 
;  National  Observatory  at  Berlin  by  M.  Galle,  Sept.  2.i,  1846. 
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Tho  U,  S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  has  always 
shown  great  at-tivity.  and  the  results  of  its  hibors  are  not 
only  to  be  learned  from  its  jiublished  observations,  but 
also  from  the  publications  with  which  it  has  enriched  the 
vnlurneS  of  the  Snn'th/ioiii'in  CinitrHnitinitu  to  Knntrledije. 
Tho  observatories  at  Ilaniiltun  ('ollejje.  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
that  at  the  University  of  Alicliigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  have 
become  noted  for  the  discovery  of  minor  planets,  Prof. 
Peters  being  the  observer  at  Clinton,  and  Prof.  Watson  at 
Ann  Arbor.  S.  Alkxander. 

Observatory,  Meteorolosiical,  The  usefulness  of 
autoniatic  nieteoroIo;;ical  instruments  cannot  be  overesti- 
ni:i(cd.  since  it  is  only  fiorn  the  study  of  continuous  and 
minute  changes  that  the  meteorologist  cun  ever  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  appertaining  to  the  ever-changing  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere.  A  meteorological  observatory,  fully 
equippeil.  should  be  provided  with  instruments  capable  of 
registering  the  following  :  Pressure:  temperature;  moist- 
ure: direction  of  the  wind  ;  velocity  of  the  wind  ;  raintall ; 
evaporation.  Automatic  mechanism  for  the  registration 
of  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  fall 
of  rain  has  long  been  in  successful  operation,  since  in  all 
of  these  cases  there  is  sufficient  meclmnivnl  force  to  operate 
mechanism  without  introducing  a  serious  error  in  the  re- 
sults. Hut  tho  automatic  registration  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature is  a  more  rlifficult  problem,  and  it  is  only  within 
a  recent  period  that  meteorologists  have  succeeded  in  de- 
vising methods  and  mechanism  of  sufficient  delicacy  to 
meet  the  demands  of  modern  science. 

MflhndH. — Tho  methods  of  registration  employed  by  me- 
teorologists may  be  divided  into  four  general  classes:  (1) 
Records  made  mechanically  by  force  derived  directly  from 
the  changing  me<Uum  :  {2}  Continuous  records  raaile  pho- 
tographically on  a  moving  sheet  of  paper ;  (3)  Discontinu- 
ous records  made  at  stated  intervals  by  means  of  electro- 
magnetism  :  (4)  Continuous  recordssimilarly  made,  together 
with  results  printed  iii  ordinary  numbers  at  definite  inter- 
vals. For  the  mechanical  registration  of  the  barometer 
numerous  devices  have  been  contrived.  In  case  a  siphon 
is  employefi.  the  recording  pencil  is  moved  by  means  of  a 
float  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  leg, 
ancl  maile  to  press  against  the  jiaper  at  flcHnite  intervals. 
All  instruments  of  this  class  are  simply  modifications  of 
the  wheel  barometer.  Since  tho  record  on  the  recording 
sheet  has  a  scale  several  times  greater  than  the  fluctuation 
of  the  column,  the  uifrhnuiml  force  controlling  the  pencil 
is  less  than  five  grains  f<)r  a  change  of  pressure  of  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  a  tube  of  one  inch.  Jlcnee,  owing 
to  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  float  mechanism,  such 
machines  can  only  give  approximate  results.  In  case  a 
ci^tern  ban. meter  is  employed,  the  tube  is  suspended  on  a 
lever,  with  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  fixed  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. As  (he  pressure  varies,  the  lever  on  which  the  tube 
is  balanced  changes  its  inclination,  and  by  attaeliing  a 
registering  pencil  the  fluctuatitms  are  rccordml  on  a  mov- 
ing cylinder.  The  same  objection  as  in  the  preceding  case 
is  applicable  to  this  form  of  apiiaratus,  since  the  register- 
ing ]ioint  is  urged  forward  by  the  weight  of  a  section  of 
the  fluctuating  culumn  corresponding  to  the  change  to  be 
recorded.  In  tiiis  case,  however,  the  mechanical  force  is 
double  that  for  a  siphon  of  the  same  area,  but  the  inertia 
is  increased  a  hunilrcd  fold.  The  mechunieal  registration 
of  temperature  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  me- 
tallic thermometer,  consisting  of  a  cunibinatiou  of  brass 
and  steel  rods,  a  spiral  composed  of  two  metals,  or  a  single 
wire  of  considerable  length.  Itecords  from  metallic  ther- 
mometers, however,  are  of  but  little  scientific  value,  since 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  a  fixed  zero  of  refer- 
ence. 

/'/iiftotjrnphic  liff/in/rntion. — The  registration  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  wet  and  dry  thermometers  has  been  accom- 
nlished  with  suflicient  precision  by  means  of  photography  : 
uut  owing  to  the  great  labor  and  exjieiisc  rerjuisite  for  se- 
curing the  records  and  measuring  up  the  photograph  sheets, 
it  may  readily  be  imagine  1  that  this  method  can  never  be 
generally  aijoitted  by  meteorologists. 

Mefrnn^i/rtiftl,  „/  (i.  \\\  //oiKjh. — The  method  of  registra- 
tion at  dclinite  intervals  by  means  of  electro-magnetism 
wa.H  first  proposed  by  Wheatstone,  but  was  never  put  in 
practical  operation  by  him.  It  has  been  applied,  however. 
HI  variiius  wjiys  by  meteorologists  to  the  registration  <d' 
nearly  all  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  following  dia- 
gram (  Fig.  1 )  exhibits  the  method  of  Prof.  (I.  W.  Hough  of 
Albany  for  registering  the  barometer  and  thermometer  on 
a  single  sheet.  I>  is  a  revolving  drum,  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  seven  inches  in  heighl.  c«ivered  with  a  sheet 
of  ruled  paper;  L  is  an  iron  bar.  21  inches  in  length, 
mounted  on  an  axis,  ]>assing  through  the  point  r  ;  P  is  a 
steel  ])en  attached  to  tho  end  of  the  lever,  jirojecting  over 
the  centre  of  tho  drum  :  P'  and  P"  are  platinum  wires  at- 
tached to  the  lever  ;j  inches  on  cither  side  of  the  axis  c  : 


P'  is  over  the  shorter  leg  of  a  siphon  barometer,  and  P" 
passes  into  the  end  of  an  open  mercury  thermometer.  Xow, 
if  L  be  elevatcii  at  the  end  P,  the  w'ire  P'  will  touch  the 
top  of  a  float  in  the  shorter  leg  of  t!ie  siphon  barometer. 
If,  then,  a  battery  li  ami  electro-magnet  E  be  arranged  as 
in  the  diagram,  when  contact  is  made  with  the  float  the 
circuit  will  be  closed,  and  E  will  operate.  At  this  moment 
a  blow  struck  on  the  pen  P  by  a  hammer  unlocked  by  E 
will  indicate  the  height  of  thebarouu-ter.  When  the  lever 
L  is  depressed  till  P"  touches  the  surface  of  the  mercury 

Fig.  I. 


in  the  thermometer,  the  circuit  will  be  again  established, 
and  the  pen  P  will  record  the  thermometric  height.  The 
tbermomeiric  record  cannot  be  as  accurate  as  that  of  the 
barometer,  since  the  magnetic  circle  is  not  so  certainly 
completed  when  platinum  touches  fluid  mercury  as  when  it 
touches  polished  platinum..  However,  in  a  thermometric 
scale  of  two  or  three  inches  for  100°  F.,  the  error  will  ordi- 

FiG.  2. 


narily  bo  only  a  smatl  fraction  of  one  doprco.  Tho  diagram 
above  represents  a  meteorograph  constructed  for  the  V .  i^. 
Signal  Service,  which  registers  hourly  the  barometer  and 
wet  and  drv  bulb  ihormnmetors. 
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T-x     ,.  ,_^:        ^  fofif^nieted  by  Kulhor  Scc- 

,.  ficcf-  of  paper  the  inilit-n- 

i,    .  rii-:  (In  one  )«licel  the  bi\- 

ruai«(«r.  tlu .  'I'i'l  vi-locity  n|  the  wind. 

■nd  (ho  llnu-  "> :  ""  nnolhur  the  biimin- 

rtrr.  wel  Bn-i  -n  » '.  nnd  the  quuntity  uf  rain. 

lle-t'lr«  tUv  rtvMf.l-  ..n  the  ^heet-.  the  tiUftl  wind,  on  well 
a*  the  total  (■>(  h'f.i-tnt  dinH'titin-*,  in  indinitcd  by  diaU. 
The  whole  b|  -  '•'ft  f<  f«-i-t  hijjh.  :t  fwt  wide,  and 

C  feet  ID  lcn_-  ■  ■     The  biir.Hintcr  i-»  n  I'tci-I  tube 

of  lar^--      -  M.      -litracted  in   the  middle  jiorlion, 

und  iiu-  lever  arm  over  a  fixed  cijitern  of  incr- 

curv.      \  nnrcted   with   the  arm    ic    continually 

preyed  »,;\iiii't  the  moving  i-heet  and  tnice"  the  fluctu- 
ation* of  the  c  dunin.  The  iheriuoinder  i-  a  bnii-i^  or 
eonipo^ition  rod  abt.ut  0.2  inch  in  diaiucter  and  mt  feet  in 
len;flh.  attachetl  al  one  end  to  the  out-idc  of  the  building 
and  at  the  other  lo  a  bent  lever,  and  extended  by  means 
of  a  hi*avy  wei^^ht  KUfpendcd  from  nn  arm  of  thr  lover. 
My  nuitablo  meehani-'ni  the  changes  In  the  lenfrth  of  the 
rod  are  lran«mitte  I  to  a  pencil  prej^.-ing  on  the  ^«llCot  and 
Iraeing  the  fluctuation!*  of  the  temperature.  The  pfvehrom- 
eter  ci'nfi!"!.*  of  two  mercury  thermometer!*  of  the  paino 
dimension*",  open  at  the  lop.  A  sliding  bar  holding  two 
platinum  wirej*.  which  enter  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes,  is 
attached,  by  means  of  a  fine  brass  wire,  to  a  carriage  car- 
rvinjt  a  recording  eUvtri)-mftgnet.  Kvery  fifteen  minutes 
the  olork  gires  motion  to  the  carriage  sufficient  to  cause 
the  platinum  wires  to  descend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tubes  and  return.  So  soon  as  the  wire  touches  the 
mercury  in  the  dry  thonnometer.  the  circuit  is  closed  and 
a  pencil  begins  to  trare  a  line  on  the  sheet,  which  continues 
until  the  second  wire  fuiches  the  mercury  in  the  wet  ther- 
m'tinetcr.  when  the  circuit  is  opened  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  a  relay  luii^net,  thereoy  interrupting  the  record 
of  the  penril.  The  li-ngth  of  the  line,  therefore,  will  indi- 
cnto  the  dilTerpnce  between  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers. 
The  time  of  the  beginning  of  rain  is  shown  by  causing  the 
circuit  through  a  recording  magnet  to  be  closed  and  broken 
by  the  revolution  »)f  a  small  water-wheel  placed  under  the 
eares  of  the  building,  while  the  total  amount  of  water  is 
mea-ured  and  reci>rdcd  by  receiving  it  in  a  cylintirical  ves- 
wl.  in  which  is  inscrtfd  a  float  in  connection  with  the  re- 
oording  pencil.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  by  the 
markings  of  four  electro-magnets  placed  ?ide  by  side,  in- 
difaltng  respectively  X.,  S..  E..  W.  The  frequency  of  the 
m.irkings  made  by  any  two  of  the  magnets  inilicateii  ap- 
proximately the  true  direction.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
i-  -li'iwn  on  the  sheet  by  the  distance  traversed  hourly  bj 
I  rrconling  pencil  in  magnetic  connection  with  Robinson's 
ai)«-tuouieter.  A  seconds  j^endulum  clock  of  largo  dimcn- 
sion".  including  a  striking  train,  gives  motion  to  the  re- 
cording tables  and  psychrometcr  carriage.  The  electro- 
magnets arc  operated  by  60  cells  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(sand  I  battery. 

I'rof.  Hough  has  also  devised  a  variety  of  meteorological 
instruments  designed  to  print  periodically,  in  common  type, 
rc<*"<rds  f>f  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  anemometer, 
and  the  evaporator  and  rain-gauirc.  Descriptions  of  these 
varieties  of  apparatus  may  be  found  in  full  in  tho  publi- 
cations of  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany.  The  printing 
barometer  gives  hourly  the  barometric  pressure  to  a  thou- 
san  1th  of  an  inch.  It  gives  also  a  record  of  tho  total  dis- 
turhnnro  or  fluctuation  of  the  column  for  two  entire  days 
and  for  each  hour  successively,  an<l  curves  of  pressure, 
shitwing  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  column  contin- 
uously. The  printing  thermometer  prints  hourly  tho  ther- 
niomctric  record  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree  F.,  and  gives  also 
I  ■  'ntinuous  curve  of  temperature.  The  evaporator  gives 
li  urly  the  height  of  the  water  in  tho  evaporating  vessel, 
and  indicates  changes  to  one  thousandth  of  nn  inch  in  its 
height.  Tho  anemograph  gives  tho  direction  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  for  every  hour.  Besides  these  recording 
metc')rological  instruments,  others  have  been  devised  bv 
Mr.  Hipp  of  Neuf.diiitel.  Switzerland;  Mr.  (Iros-Claude  of 
(icncva  :  Messrs.  Hauler  and  I-schcr  (tf  Berne.  Switzerland  : 
J.  Salleron  of  Paris:  l*rof.  Wild  of  Berne:  Dr.  .7.  t;ibbon 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  many  others.  These  inventors  have  gen- 
erally confined  thnnselvcs  to  particular  instruments,  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  dt  the  wind-gauge,  but  some  have 
combined  several  instruments  in  the  same  apparatus. 

(U:oitGK  \V.  Horr.n. 

Obnid'ian  [Or.  o^iairoc].  a  volcanic  rock  belonging  to 
the  trachyte  group,  and  composed  of  alumina  and  80  per 
cent,  of  silica.  ^\  hen  pure  it  is  a  perfect  volcanic  glass 
of  dark  color,  and  in  this  form  is  much  used  by  savage 
races  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements:  it  also 
occurs  porphyritic  from  an  admixture  of  crystals  of  min- 
erals. When  the  same  kind  of  lava  from  which  obsidian 
is  formed  become?  very  vesicular,  it  trivcs  rise  to  pnmue, 
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Obs(ct'ric8,  Obstet'ricy,  or  Tocorogy  [Lat.  ar» 
oftttetrieia.nh  and  nfor^.  to  "stand  before;"  Ur.  Maict'a :  Fr. 
ttrt  iU»  arrnurhrmriitM,  tcieare  uhntftricnlc  ;  Uer.  f/e/'wr/*- 
h'ul/r,  EtHhiiuluH'fi'kunni],  the  branch  of  medical  science 
embracing  the  knowledge  of  the  jirocesses  accompanying 
the  reproduction  *d"  the  human  species,  the  assistance  ti> 
be  rendered  the  mother  before,  during,  and  after  labor, 
both  natural  and  irrcifuhir,  and  the  care  to  be  taken  of  (he 
child  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  life;  nUo  called  Mid- 
wifery [.**ax.  mi'{,  "with,"  and  in/,  '■  wife"],  particularly 
in  (ircat  Britain.  Although  nature  has  ailapted  woman  to 
bring  forth  children  without  any  other  assistance  than 
that  afforded  her  by  her  own  inherent  powers,  still,  from 
the  very  earliest  ages,  it  has  been  founil  agreeable  and 
beneficial  to  a  wcmiuui  in  labor  to  oflcr  her  sumlry  more  or 
less  important  services  in  her  hour  of  need,  by  which  pres- 
ent discomforts  might  in  a  measure  be  reiuovctl  or  po.ssiblo 
future  accidents  averted.  The  earliest  records  wliich  wo 
find  of  such  assistance  show  it  to  have  been  rendereil  ex- 
clusively by  women.  Thus,  the  Jews  einplriyed  wumcn. 
called  nicjelfcdetfi  ;  the  Greeks  first  made  use  of  old  female 
nurses,  who  lived  in  the  house  nnd  took  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  nurses  were  called  mnn  (grandmother,  nurse), 
and  subsequently,  when  their  practice  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession,  they  were  known  as  mitTutn'^r.  A  special 
tutelary  divinity  I  Kileithypia  or  Arthemis)  protected  the 
art.  These  women  appear,  however,  to  havooccn  unlucky 
in  their  practice,  for  at  an  early  period  a  law  was  passed 
in  Athens  prohibiting  women  from  practising  physic  in 
any  of  its  branches.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
(about  400  B.  c.)  we  therefore  find  men  {tiun.utai,  virecittircH) 
called  in  as  assistants  in  difficult  cases  :  nnd  somewhat  later, 
llcrophilus  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of  obstetrics  at 
Athens.  In  the  writings  attributed  to  Hijipocratcs  is  found 
1  the  first  evidence  of  scientific  research  into  and  rational 
understanding  of  tho  phenomena  of  childbirth.  Among 
tho  B-onians,  women  (obHtefvireii)  likewise  assisted  in  con- 
finements: but  tho  emperor  Augustus  is  reported  to  have 
called  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  to  attend  the  empress 
Livia  in  a  difficult  labor,  nnd  this  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  countries  even  to  the  present  time.  At  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  royal  law  {frx  vfijiu)  already  provided 
for  the  performance  of  Caesarean  section  after  the  death  of 
women  during  pregnancy  and  labor.  Celsus  and  llufus 
Ephcsus.  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
Galen.  .Etius.  and  Paulus  ^Egineta  some  OOU  years  later, 
wrote  works  on  obstetrics.  During  the  Middle  .^ges  med- 
ical science  remained  at  a  stand-still  in  Europe.but  among 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  considerable  progress  was  maclc 
in  obstetrics,  which  was  practised  by  women  alone,  physi- 
cians being  called  in  only  as  consultants.  The  writings 
of  Ilhazes  of  Bagdad  (a.  d.  SOD).  Aviccnna  of  Ispahan 
(a.  d.  900),  and  Abulcasem  (a.  n.  1100)  became  celebrated 
and  were  generally  accepted  throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  East.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  very  indefinite 
ideas  had  existed  as  to  the  shajie  and  capacity  of  the  bony 
canal  (pelvis)  through  which  the  child  has  to  pass  in  orticr 
to  bo  born  :  in  15-13  Andrew  Vesalius  gave  the  first  correct 
description  of  the  normal  pelvis,  nnd  lilM)  years  later 
(1754)  Levret  in  France  and  Smcllie  in  England  (1751) 
completed  the  description  by  stating  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  various  diameters  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  great 
surgeon  Ambroise  Par6  (1550)  was,  however,  the  first  ac- 
tual exponent  of  niinlern  scientific  obstetrics — '•  the  famous 
restorer  and  improver  of  midwifery,"  as  Smellie  aptly  calls 
him.  lie  first  rectunmendcil  turning  the  child  by  the  feet. 
His  successors  GuiUemeau.  nnd  especially  Mauriccau, 
j  worthily  developed  and  improved  on  the  teachings  of  Par6. 
j  That  most  valuable  of  obstetrical  instruments,  the  forceps, 
1  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  Paul  Chamberlen,  about 
'  1047  :  it  has  since  been  greatly  modified  and  improved. 
In  (icrmany  the  first  scientific  work  on  obstetrics  was  pub- 
I  lisbcd  by  Eucharius  llosslin  in  151.'J ;  and  in  1690.  Justine 
Sicgemund,  court-midwife  at  the  electoral  court  of  Bran- 
denburg, became  celebrated  through  her  book  on  mid- 
j  wifery.  Although  numerous  careful  observations  and 
I  studies  had  been  nmrle  by  Smellie  and  Ould  (1742)  in  Eng- 
I  land,  who  described  the  manner  of  the  entram-e  of  tlie 
child's  head  into  the  pelvis,  by  Levret  (1747),  Solayrcs  do 
Kenhac  (1771).  Baudelocque  (1781),  Madame  Lachapelle 
I  (1795)  in  France,  and  Boer  (1701)  and  Schmitt  (1S04)  in 
I  Germany,  Xaegeie  the  elder  (ISIII)  was  thc*first  to  give  a 
clear,  systematic,  and  tolerably  correct  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  labor;  that  is.  of  the  manner  of  passage  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  child  through  the  pelvic  canal. 
From  him  dates,  in  a  great  degree,  the  jiresent  elevated 
condition  of  obstetrical  science ;  for  on  the  accurate  eom- 
prehension  of  this  mechanism  depends  in  a  large  measure 
I  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
I  abnormal  eases.  Among  the  more  important  improvements 
1  in  the  art  and  practice  of  obstetrics  during  the  present 
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century  are  the  following;:  The  use  of  the  ear  (ausculta- 
tion) to  detect  tlio  presence  of  a  living;  ehiM  in  the  womb: 
the  perrection  c)f  the  knowledge  of  tlie  incehunisrn  of  labor; 
the  induction  of  |n-e[uatiire  hibor :  the  more  frtMjuent  use 
of  the  ri>ri'«.'|is  and  the  le.-JS  frequent  emjdoyuient  of  crani- 
otomy (|n'i  {'oration  of  the  chihi's  Iiead);  the  siib>titiition 
of  titrninj^  and  extraetion  by  the  feet  for  forceps  and  crani- 
otomy in  many  eases  of  pelvic  deformity  ;  the  employment 
of  chhtroform  in  natural  labur.  Obstetrieal  seienee  and 
practice  have  lun;^  been  taught  at  all  mcdieal  universities, 
and  in  some  countries  (Austria)  phy.'^ieiuns  are  required  to 
take  dcj^rees  as  master  or  doctor  in  obstetrics  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  de«;ree  of  doctor  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
Hospitals  for  the  aeconiniudation  of  women  during  the 
lying-in  state — so-called  lying-iu  hosj)itais — iiave  been  in- 
stituted in  many  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  a  less  degree 
in  the  U.  S.  They  are  almost  invariably  conneeted  with 
medical  scliools,  ami  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  obsietrieal  art.  The  largest  lying-in  hnwpital 
at  present  is  in  Vienna,  in  which  about  ll),l)l)tt  women  are 
confiucil  annually;  others  are  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Dublin,  etc. 
Societies  devoted  solely  to  the  advancement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics — obstetrical  societies — exist  in  London, 
Berlin,  Ktlinburgh,  Dublin,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities.  Journals  containing  only  artielcs  on 
obstetrical  ti»pies  are  published  in  Uermany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  I*.  S.  On  the  European  continent,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  in  (Ireat  Britain,  women  in  labor  are  at- 
tended only  by  midwives  {Kiitje-fcmmcn,  IIt-httinmtn),  who  are 
taught  in  special  schools  to  perform  the  minor  duties  of  an 
obstetrician,  such  as  to  separate  the  child  fruin  the  mother 
by  tying  and  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  removing  the 
afterbirth,  ami  caring  for  the  comfort  of  the  mother  and  the 
child.  Physicians  arc  called  in  only  in  ditfieult  cases.  In 
the  U.  S.,  however,  and  among  the  better  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  the  safer  plan  is  followed  of  entrusting  every  con- 
finement, whether  natural  or  abnormal,  to  the  care  of  an 
educated  jjhysician,  who  is  assisted  by  a  competent  nurse, 
ami  who,  in  case  of  need,  may  be  able  to  foresee  and  pre- 
vent accidents  which  the  superficial  and  inferior  tciiehing 
of  a  midwife  would  incapacitate  her  from  jiereeiving  or 
avoiding.  At  the  present  time  an  obstetrician,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  can  no  longer  be  a  simple  looker-on  at 
a  process  which  Nature  is  entirely  competent  to  complete 
herself,  or  a  mere  mechanical  assistant  to  that  process:  he 
must  be  a  man  of  seientilic  education,  well  enilowed  with 
physical  and  moral  power,  patience,  anrl  determination, 
thorough!}'  conversant  with  the  phy.^iology  and  pathology 
of  the  function  which  he  is  called  upon  to  superintend.  On 
his  wisdom  alone  often  rest  the  lives  of  two  persons  and  the 
happiness  of  a  family  :  he  must  be  both  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  his  intellectual  culture  and  ability  must  be  on  a 
par  with  the  impcntant  relation  which  his  department  holds 
to  society.  Among  the  men  who  have  become  prominent 
as  teaeliera  and  writers  or  as  practitioners  of  obstetrics  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  maybe  mentioneil;  in  the  U.S., 
Dcwces,  Meigs.  Hodge,  ICIiul  (all  ilied  within  a  few  years). 
Barker,  Goodc*  Thouuis.  Isaac  E.  Taylor;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Sir  James  Simpsiin  (d.  IS"!)),  Mathews  Duncan,  Mc- 
C'lintock,  Leishman.  Churchill,  Braxton  Hicks.  Barnes;  in 
France,  Ca/.eaux,  Dubois,  Depaul,  Pajot  ;  in  Germany, 
Scanzoni,  (.'red6.  Martin,  Carl  Braun,  Spiegelbcrg,  Schroo- 
dor,  and  many  others. 

The  study  of  obstetrics  is  divided  into  three  chapters: 
1,  The  anatomy  of  the  organs  taking  part  in  the  process 
of  repr{)duction  in  the  female;  '2,  the  functions  of  those 
organs  during  rcproductiun  :  their  physiology;  .'I,  tlie  dis- 
orders and  diseases  affecting  these  and  other  organs  dur- 
ing the  same  perio'l :  tlu-ir  pathology. 

1.  Autttnmji. —  In  the  Imny  receptacle  (pelvis)  at  the  end 
of  the  trunk  arc  situated  the  female  generative  organs,  viz. 
the  two  ovaries,  containing  the  female  germs  or  ova;  be- 
tween iheiu  the  womb  <pr  uterus,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached ;  on  either  siile  al-o  the  two  Fallopian  tubes,  open- 
ing iiit(»  tlie  uterus  ;  timilly,  the  vagina  or  passage  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  the  wiunb  to  the  external  organs.  The 
brcast><,  although  coming  into  function  only  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  arc  generally  ineludecl  in  this  list. 

2.  fViifHinfnrfi/. — The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men- 
struation, conception,  gotation  or  pregnancy,  labor  or 
jiarturition,  and  lactation.  They  are  limited  to  a  certain 
period  td'  life,  generally  beginning  with  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  year  and  continuing  till  the  forty-filth  or  forty- 
eighth  year.  The  youngot  authentic  case  u\'  |iaiiurition  j 
on  reiMud  occurred  at  tlie  age  of  nine  years,  the  cddest  at 
fifty-four  years.  Menstruation  and  reproduction  are  gen- 
erally coincident,  although  eases  are  reported  in  which  rc- 

{)eated  impregnation  took  pliice  without  mcustt nation 
laving  ever  occurred.  Conception  having  taken  pliice.  the 
impregnateii  ovum  passes  thr<uigh  one  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  uterus,  where  it  becomes  attached  and  grows 
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and  develops  (its  nourishment  being  derived  from  the 
mother  through  a  convolution  of  vessels  called  the  after- 
birth or  placenta,  from  which  a  cord  of  vessels,  the  umbil- 
ical conl,  runs  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child),  until  at  tin; 
end  of  a  peri<id  varying  from  27o  to  2S0  days  it  is  rea<ly  to 
be  expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  powerful  muscidar 
fibres  of  the  womb  i  labor-pains).  In  occasional  rare  cases 
the  term  of  pregnancy  may  be  prolonged  to  ;iO0  or  ;il»ii 
days:  but  most  statements  of  this  kind  by  women  are  not 
reliable  and  usually  depend  on  errors  of  reckoning.  The 
signs  of  pregnancy  arc  manifold.  The  chief  symptoms 
are:  Cessation  of  the  menses,  nausea,  particularly  in  the 
morning,  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  the  breasts,  dis- 
coloration of  the  space  around  the  nipple:  later,  the  move- 
ment of  the  child  (or  fo'tus)  and  the  ])ulsations  of  the 
child's  heart,  audible  only  to  a  practised  ear  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  A  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and 
genital  organs  will  at  all  times  reveal  the  state  of  aflairs ; 
still,  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  it  pot^sible  to  decitle  ujion 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  before  the  l.iegiuning  of  the 
third  month.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  dropsy, 
ovarian  and  other  tumors,  may  simulate  pregnancy.  The 
part  of  the  child  presenting  itself  at  the  uioutli  of  the  wf)mb 
during  pregnancy  or  labor  is  called  the  presentation.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy  the  child  frequently  changes  its  position 
voluntarily;  during  labor,  however,  the  part  originally 
presenting  generally  remains.  The  most  frequent  position 
of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  the  longitudinal,  corresponiHng 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  mother,  and  by  far  the  most 
common  jiresentation  is  that  of  the  head  (HO  in  100).  gen- 
erally the  crown  or  vertex,  seldom  the  face  (1  in  200); 
much  less  frequent  is  the  presentation  of  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  child,  the  breech  or  feet  (:^  in  100).  A  transver.=e 
presentation,  when  the  long  axis  of  the  child  crosses  the 
long  axis  of  the  mother,  is  met  with  about  once  in  200 
labors,  and  always  requires  artificial  rectification.  La- 
bor or  parturition  is  the  act  of  delivery  of  the  fictus  and 
its  appendages  (the  placenta  and  the  membranes  enclosing 
tlie  child)  through  the  natural  passages.  It  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  stages:  1.  From  the  first  pains  till  the  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb:  2.  The  birth 
of  the  child;  'A.  The  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth  and  mem- 
branes. Firnt  8to(/e. — At  the  end  of  ])regnnncy  labor  is 
ushered  in  by  so-called  premonitory  pains,  resulting  from 
the  commencing  contractions  of  the  womb  and  lasting  an 
indefinite  time,  several  hours  or  days.  A  mucous,  slightly 
bloody  discharge  accompanies  these  jiains.  which  gradually 
become  more  severe:  the  mouth  of  the  womb  becomes 
fully  dilated,  and  the  bag  of  waters  (in  which  the  child 
floats)  is  protruded.  Second  «/(Ti/e.— The  bag  ruptures,  the 
waters  are  discharged,  the  pains  become  still  more  severe, 
the  presenting  part  of  the  child  jiasses  through  the  jielvic 
canal,  always  adapting  its  longest  diameter  to  the  longest 
one  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  is  expelled  through  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  being  rapidly  followed  by  the  rcmain<ler  of 
the  child's  body.  The  thirrl  stttf/r  comprises  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta  and  membranes,  which  generally  takes 
place  within  thirty  minutes.  The  average  duration  of 
labor  in  first  confinements  is  twelve  hours,  although  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  would  not  beccmsidered  abnonual :  wo- 
men who  have  had  children  are  generally  delivered  more 
rapidly,  within  six  or  eight  hours.  After  labor  the  lying-in 
state  commences,  during  which  the  function  of  lactation  is 
inaugurated,  and  the  womb  gradually  returns  to  its  natu- 
ral size  and  configuration  before  eoneeiilion,  which  latter 
event  ordinarily  takes  place  within  six  weeks.  The  chihi, 
having  been  separated  from  its  connection  with  the  mother 
by  the  ligation  and  division  of  the  umbilical  eord,  is 
washed,  dressed,  and  applied  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the 
mother  has  recovered  from  her  exertions.  By  an  early 
application  of  the  child  the  febrile  excitement  known 
as  "milk-fever,"  ordinarily  occurring  i>n  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  with  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  breasts,  is  in  a 
great  measure  avoideii.  The  period  which  a  woman  after 
labor  is  confined  to  her  bed  varies  in  ditlcreni  countries: 
while  in  civilized  communities  seven  to  ten  days  is  consid- 
ered I  he  proper  time,  in  the  Eastand  among  savage  races  I  ho 
mother  resumes  her  daily  avocations  iinnie<liatcly  after  de- 
livery, and  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  and  this 
country  puerperal  women  very  freipiently  leave  their  beds 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  without  evilconseijuenccs. 

Puth'tfnffif. — Pregnancy  docs  not  always  last  the  stated 
time  of  2S0  days,  but  is  often  interrupted  at  an  earlier  i»e- 
riod,  either  by  causes  depending  on  disease  of  the  motlier 
or  id"  the  faHus  and  its  appendages,  or  by  accident  or  in- 
tention. Such  interruptions  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  are  called  abortion  or  miscar- 
riage, during  the  last  three  premature  ilclivery.  A  IVetua 
born  before  the  twenty-eighth  week  is  ordinarily  not  via- 
ble, although  several  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
ohildrca  born  us  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  week  \toi'o  by 
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oxtrmonlinarr  rmtt  rml»ed  to  niaturUy.  The  danfccr  to  the 
life  of  the  imilhpf  fnmi  *l>«rti«n  iu»T  &(  timw  bo  Kreat, 

cithrr  fr-iin  tirr  ■ntr.ilUblp  lu-»  of  blnud  or  fn>ni  intlniiinm- 

f  ..r  U.wrcN  i  peritonitis).     Thi^  U  piirtirii- 

.•;»-«•  w!n'n  ihe  ntxirtinn  hnn  Iwon  ton-ibly 

,,,  .  .iU'U   ■h'K'k  or  with  11  criinini*!  imriMiff. 

r,^r  luni  roliiU'4  ihiriy-four  CttJMji*  of  criminal  nbortiun.  in 
will  li  the  dnithfif  tb«m"lhprrc«ullr<l  in  twenty-two.  The 
•Idtu'ir  i*  k'r''t>*'-<  'tiirini;  tho  third,  fourth,  un<l  fifth 
iiiontti*;  •liiniik'  the  tir^t  two  monthfl  the  impri'^'niitiMl 
..\  M'u  ..fii'ii  i*.ii|ii"  iihiLi-*!  iinpiTft'tvcd.     A  common  ciiui'o 

•  t    I'l'trtiun  i"  dorado  of  the  placenta.     The  pbyi<iolo(;ioul 

•  h  >inlort4  of  prpjcnnncr,  iiiiefi  n;*  nniixcA,  ncitral^io  piiin.x, 
...J,  'ipiili..n.  miiy  orrationully  bwomc  fo  nji^ravated  as  to 
!.■■  luiil  (i'Hir«'C!>  of  diin^zor,  lui'l  the  pre>;nunt  womun  i.-* 
Ii.iiut'  l«»  i|n)p»y,  bcmorrboi<l-<,  cunge^tion  of  the  kidney.", 
und  numerous  other  complaintn.  tJecafionatly  tho  iin- 
prejfniitt'd  ovum  doo!«  not  pai";'  into  tho  uteriif".  but  becomes 
iitlnched  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  drops  into  tho  abdominal 
cavity  and  develwpjt  there.  This  condition  i»  called  ex- 
trauterine pre;;niini'y  (tubal  or  abdominal),  und  generally 
end!<  fatally  ab  mt  the  third  or  fourth  month  by  rupturouf 
tho  tube  or  pcritonilifi.  In  rare  cises  tho  child  hui?  been 
retained  until  term  and  removed  by  oneratiitnnliveor  deiid, 
ur  it  has  died  and  been  dischargeil  piecemeal  through  the 
bowel,  vagina,  etc. 

Lab«(r  in  either  natural  or  preternatural — natural  when 
nothing  oecurK  to  mar  the  progre.'<^of  tho  unaided  birth  of 
the  child  and  Appendage!*,  preternatural  when  tho  a.^^sist- 
anco  uf  art,  cither  iriitnuitl  or  in.-^truiiu'ntal.  is  requiretl. 
The  eaufC!*  of  preternatural  labor  niiiy  lie  either  in  tho 
mother  or  tho  child.  Thr  mofhrr, —  Deformitic!*  of  tho  pel- 
vic or  of  the  ."oft  genital  orgiini<,  rupture  of  tho  uterus, 
vagina,  or  the  external  part?*  (perineum),  flooding  (cither 
during  labor,  when  the  phieenta  i^i  situated  over  tho  mouth 
of  the  womb  and  i."  detached  during  ililatatiun  of  that  ori- 
fice— plueentn  pran  ia — or  after  labor  from  the  open  vessels 
of  the  normal  placental  atlaehnient),  convulsions,  inver- 
sion of  the  nleruf*.  The  rhilil. — Too  largo  size,  monstrosity, 
abnormal  prcentation.  transverse  or  oblique  (rerjuiring 
manual  or  instrumental  interference),  compression  and 
]>rotrusion  of  the  umbilical  cord  (ilnngerous  to  the  life  of 
the  child,  but  not  to  the  mother,  ami  not  impelling  delivery). 
too  lirm  attaehmeni  id'  the  placenta.  The  operations  which 
may  become  nci-essary  iluring  pregnancy  or  labor  arc:  Tho 
iuductiun  of  abortion,  when  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  mother  ren'lers  it  imperitivcly  necessary  (hat  the  preg- 
nancy be  interrupted,  ant)  of  premature  delivery,  when  tho 
birth  of  a  fuliy-develupcd  child  at  term  is  impossible  on 
act'ount  of  pelvic  dcforuiity  :  Ciesiircan  section,  the  removal 
of  the  child  and  appendages  through  an  incision  in  the 
abdomen  and  uterus,  in  cases  where  the  pelvic  deformity 
is  CO  aggravutc'l  as  to  preclude  the  natural  or  instrumental 
delivery  of  even  a  mutilated  child  by  the  natural  passages; 
the  child  is  generally  born  alive,  the  mother  usually  suc- 
cumb-'* (62  per  cent.),  but  cases  arc  on  record  in  which  tho 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed  on  the  same 
woman  a*  often  as  four  times:  the  extraction  of  the  child 
with  tho  forceps :  version  or  turning,  ancl  manual  cxtrae- 
tiou  by  the  feet,  when  it  is  desircil  to  change  the  position 
of  the  child  an-l  accomplish  rapid  delivery:  craniotomy, 
the  perforation  of  the  head  and  removal  of  the  brain  of  the 
living  or  dead  child  to  enable  the  passage  of  tho  dimin- 
ished hca<l  through  tho  contracted  pelvis,  thus  sacrificing 
the  child  for  tho  ?ake  of  tho  mother,  etc.  Of  the  dangers 
which  assail  the  woman  after  delivery  the  most  frequent  aro 
sore  nipples  ami  inflammation  of  the  breasts — the  most  dan- 
gerous and  fatal,  childbed  or  puerperal  fever.  The  latter 
16  an  inflammatory,  infectious  disease,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  mortality  from  it 
is  greater  than  from  all  other  puerperal  accidents  com- 
bineil.  The  general  mortality  during  parturition  has  de- 
creased during  tho  last  thirty  years  from  year  to  year,  in 
con-cjuenceof  tho  improvement  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  •ii.-ti.trical  science.  According  to  a  compilation  bv 
\i  m.'kel  (  I'nth.  nuit  Thernp.  „/  the  I'ttrrpaal  State,  ISfiD*) 
from  more  than  a  million  labors,  it  averages  about  6  in 
luOO  ca.«cs  in  private  practice,  and  'M)  in  1000  cases  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  the  large  mortality  in  the  latter  institu- 
tions being  uijiinly  due  to  the  epideuiics  of  puerperal  fever 
breaking  out  in  them  from  time  to  time,  the  disease  being 
rendered  particularly  virulent  by  the  generally  poor  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  patients  and  the  necessary  crowding 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  subjected.     Paul  F.  Mu.vde. 

Ocala,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Fla.,  5  miles  from 
Silver  Spring,  has  5  churches.  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and 
repair-shops :  is  the  centre  of  the  orange  belt  of  the  Pen- 
insula.    Pop.  r.flO.  F.  E.  H.Mtitis,  En.  '■  Basnkii." 

0*rnriaghan  (EnMrsn  II.).  M.  !>..  LL.D..  b.  at  Mal- 
low, Irelan'l,  about  1S04  :  studied  two  years  at  Paris;  went  i 


to  Quebco  182.1;  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
IS27:  bocanio  n  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Lower  (*ana<la  IS.'iO:  editor  of  the  Montreal  Vimlimtor 
IS;i4-.'i7:  figured  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1S:[7. 
in  consequence  of  which  he  removed  to  Xow  York  :  became 
a  diligent  student  <d"  the  early  history  of  New  York,  espe- 
cially of  Dutch  and  French  FourccH;  published  n  valuable 
Hiitory  of  yew  \rthrrfntitfit  (2  vols..  1S46-1S),  edited  the 
Hornnirnfun/  lliktnnj  nf  Sew  York  (I  vols.  Ito.  ISlO-.'il), 
DtHHinrntK  relntiittj  In  the  Volnninl  //inton/  of  Xnr  Yurk  (M 
vols..  lS;)5-fil ).  and  numerous  other  translations  from  MSS. 
in  foreign  languagesor  reprints  of  rare  historical  documents. 
For  some  years  ho  was  employed  in  theoflice  of  the  secretary 
of  state  lit  .\lbany.  D.  at  New  York  City  May  TJ,  1880. 
Oc'cam  (or  Ock'ham  l.  Wii.i.i  \\\  or.  a  Scholastic  phi- 
losopher, b.  at  Occuui  in  the  county  <if  Surrey,  England; 
d.  in  Munich,  IJuvaria.  in  l.'i47.  at  an  advanced  age.  lie 
was  educate4i  first  at  Oxford,  and,  after  he  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan, in  i;il9.  at  Paris  under  the  famous  Duns  Scntus.  Ho 
rejected  the  realism  of  his  nmster,  and  became  the  most 
eminent  of  Nominalists.  Throughout  his  life,  consistent 
with  tho  strictest  tenets  of  his  order,  he  strenuously  con- 
tested the  ])retcnsions  of  the  pope  to  political  power  and 
secular  possessions,  first  taking  the  side  of  IMiilip  tho 
Fair  against  Boniface  VIH.,  and  subsequently  oppo.-ing 
John  XXII..  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to  trial  before 
an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Avignon,  whence  he  took  refuge 
in  l.'12>'  with  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  just  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  ]iopc.  He  promised  his 
]icn  in  support  of  that  ni()n!irrh  in  return  for  liis  own  pro- 
tection ("  Til  HI'-  (fr/'fiidtiH  i//iii/i*t,  cijt)  Ir  'ti  f\it(f*(in  rnlanut"). 

No  other  scholar  since  the  days  of  Abelard  had  applied 
himself  so  zealously  to  logic.  His  skill  in  bundling  log- 
ical weapons,  his  acuteness  in  making  distinctit)ns.  Ins  fer- 
tility in  inventing  reasons,  gave  him  the  name  of  Jhutor 
inrincihi/in.  Jlis  careful  discrimination  between  the  log- 
ical, real,  and  grammatical  significance  of  terms  enabled 
him  to  silence  his  opponents.  The  hypostatic  entities  of 
the  Schoolmen  before  him  were  disposed  of  by  his  doctrine 
of  the  subjective  nature  of  thought.  His  favorite  ])riiicipIo 
was,  '■  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  pra^ter  neccssitiiteui." 
In  his  Cinti/nyhini  Thcofoffirinii  the  greater  ]»art  of  his 
hundred  demonstrations  attem])t  to  prove  that  theological 
dogmas,  such  as  the  existence,  unity,  or  infinity  of  (lod, 
the  Trinity,  creation,  incarnation,  transnbstantiation.  etc., 
involve  contradiction  of  logical  princijdcs,  arc  irreconcila- 
ble with  reason,  ami  to  be  accepted  only  by  faith.  This 
doctrine  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  Schttlasticism.  That  form 
of  philosophy  had  arisen  s(dely  out  of  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  proving  the  rationality  of  the  dotrnm.  If  tlie 
objects  of  faith  could  not  be  proved  by  philosophy,  nor 
even  reccmciled  with  reason.  SL-liolasticism  had  no  task  to 
fulfil  except  the  negative  one  of  destroying  what  illusions 
it  had  already  created.  Its  decline  was  rapid.  The  chief 
works  of  Occam  are — (a)  Tractfifim  Loffi'ves.  {b)  QnodCiheta 
Sepfi  III.  (r)  Super  quntuor  h'hrns  SentfUtiarum,  id)  E.rpositio 
Anmi  Hiipcr  totam  Artem  Vefevtim.  Besides ^ese  there  were 
commentaries  and  jiolemics.  William  T.  IIaiuus. 

Occassional  Caus'cs,  Doctrine  of,  was  invented 
by  the  Cartesians  to  exjilain  the  action  of  mind  and  matter 
U]>on  each  other.  Their  theory  was  that  (Jnd.  the  First 
Cause,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  volitions  within  the  mind, 
jiroduces  certain  actions  or  motions  of  the  body:  since, 
said  they,  the  soul,  a  thinking  substance,  cannot  act  upon 
matter,  which  is  jiurc  extension.  This  doctrine  was  first 
fully  set  forth  by  (Jculincx. 

Occipital  Bone.  See  Osteology,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Cope. 

Oc'com,  or  Occiim  (Rev.  Samson),  a  celebrated  Pres- 
byterian Inilian  preacher  of  the  i\tohegan  tribe,  b.  in  New 
London,  Conn. ;  educated  at  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  AVhcelock's 
Indian  school  at  Lebanon  ;  in  176G  accompanied  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Whitaker.  1>.  D..  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Scotland.  England,  and  AVales  to  raise  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  education  and  christianization 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  Being  tho  first  preacher 
of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who  had  visited  Great  Britain, 
he  created  a  sensation,  and  drew  large  audiences  every- 
where. He  officiated  in  George  Whitefield's  chapel  in 
Totringham  Court  before  an  immense  audience,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Dr.  M'hitaker's  mission.  The 
projected  school  subsequently  became  Dartmouth  College, 
N.  11.  After  his  return  to  America  he  continued  in  the 
ministry,  preaching  chiefly  to  the  Indians,  until  his  death, 
probably  in  1702.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Montauk 
Indians,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
{1st  series,  x.  106);  and  wrote  the  Hymn,  Aimked  by 
Sinai'a  Atr/ul  Sound.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Occonee'chee,  tp.,  Nortbampton  co..  N.  C.     P.  1944. 

Oc'coqnan,  ].ost-v.  and  tp..  Prince  William  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Uccoquan  River.     Pop,  of  v.  228;  of  tp.  891. 
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OfCUlta'tion  [hut.  ocenltarc,  "  to  conceal"].  Po  far 
as  tliL"  etymology  woiiKl  in<lii!Jite,  the  wont  occultation 
might  be  applied  astrononiieully  to  designate  the  conceal- 
ment of  any  heavenly  body,  but  usage  has  confined  its  ap- 
plication to  the  eclipse  of  planets  or  of  fixed  f^tars,  the 
moon  being  in  most  cases  the  eclipsing  body.  Very  rarely 
&  plnuft  occults  a  star;  and  the  occultation  of  a  planet 
by  another  planet  is  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
astronomy.  Yet  Mercury  was  occulted  (or,  we  might  rather 
fay^  eclipsed)  by  Venus  May  17,  I7.'»7,  and  we  have  re- 
ports of  similar  concealments  of  Mars  by  Venus  Oct.  ;'.. 
1590,  and  of  Juj.iter  by  Mars  Jan.  11.  I JOI :  but  as  tlu- 
were  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  supposni 
eclipses  may  have  been  only  near  appulses.  No  little  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  careful  observation  of  occultations, 
whether  of  stars  or  planets,  by  the  moon,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  phenomena  presented  at  the  immersion  or  emer- 
sion of  the  star  or  the  jdanct  some  indication  may  be 
looked  for  either  of  the  existence  or  else  of  the  absence 
of  a  lunar  atmosphere:  i".  c  of  an  atmcspherc  of  sufficient 
density  or  extent  either  to  refract  or  to  absorb  light. 
AVith  respect  to  a  dimiinitioii  uf  lif/ht,  Mr.  Kamage  of 
Aberdeen  says  that  "previously  to  his  observation  of  the 
occultation  of  Ju])iter,  Apr.  5,  1H24,  there  were  several 
occultations  of  fixed  stars  of  the  seventh  and  smaller 
magnitudes,  which  instantly  disappeared  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon  ;  one  of  them, 
however,  on  entering  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cusp, 
very  near  to  the  juncture  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
on  reappeitn'iir/  tin'rr  from  between  the  tops  of  lunar  ac- 
clivities, presented  an  evident  diminution  of  light."  (3/e- 
moirs   of  the    lioifal    AntroHfjiiiiriif.    Sovirtif,    vol.    ii.   p.  87.) 

The  effect  of  the  glare  of  moonlight  would  seem  in  this  in- 
stance to  have  been  nearly  ('xchulcd,  so  that  there  is  some 
probability  of  the  diminution  of  light  being  real.  The 
telescojie  employed  was  a  25-foot  reflector.  (For  occulta- 
tions of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  see  the  Mcmoirn  quoted,  vol. 
vi.  p.  187,  vol.  ii.  p.  91  ;  and  of  five  stars,  vid.  iii.  p.  335.) 

Next  as  to  the  phenomenon  of  on  ii}}jinrcnt  projection  of 
,  a  star  or  some  portion  of  a  jdanct  on  the  moon's  disk  (as 
if  between  the  moon  and  the  earth),  or  that  of  a  eccniinr/ 
adhf^iiirm  to  the  disk,  at  the  time  of  immersion  or  of  emer- 
sion. In  the  thiril  volume  of  the  Mcinoirn  of  the  lifii/al 
Aftnnioiiiirol  Sor'u.tif,  Mr.  (afterwards  8ir  James)  South 
has  specified  and  tabulated  a  variety  of  instances  of  these 
phenomena.  At  the  close  of  his  statement  he  remarks  that 
"on  referring  to  this  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  upwards  of 
twenty  stars  have  from  time  to  time  been  observed  as  ex- 
hibiting peculiarities  at  or  on  the  moon's  limb  prior  to 
immersion  behind  it  or  emersion  from  it  ;  it  will  bo  found 
also  that  the  anomalies  arc  not  confined  to  stars  of  a  cer- 
tain magnitude  or  color,  nor  are  they  governed  by  any 
particular  age  of  the  moon."  The  tabulated  arrangement 
nerc  referred  to  has  been  hirgtdy  extended  and  classified 
by  Prof,  (now  Sir  (leorge  Ii.)  Airy  as  follows: 

A.  Where  there  is  a  distinct  record  of  observed  projec- 
tion ;  Ii.  Wher»there  is  a  record  of  hanging  on  the  limb 
in  a  form  whicli  negatives  projection  ;  ('.  Where  there  is  a 
distinct  record  of  no  projecti()n  or  hanging;  1).  M'hcre 
accounts  at  the  same  place  or  in  the  same  vicinity  are 
contradictory,  some  being  of  (.'lass  A  or  Ii,  while  others  are 
of  Class  C  {Memoirfi,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  I  "(J).  Prof.  Airy's  list 
extenils  t(»  2."i.*i  occultations.  The  ftdlowing  are  among  very 
curious  instances  of  projection  :  At  theoccultation  of  Jupi- 
ter, already  alluded  to  as  (d)servcd  by  Mr.  Kamage  of 
Aberdeen,  Apr.  5,  1821:  "On  the  approach  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  no  diminution  of  their  light  was  perceptible. 
On  coming  into  contact  with  the  moon's  limb  they  did 
not  di{fap])ear  instantly,  like  fixed  stars,  hut  formed 
an  indentation  or  notch  in  the  limb,  as  if  imbedded  in 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  n> ininttnl  /nnn  it  hif  a  jluc  fiiir 
of  h)/hf.  This  indentation  cintinucd  visible  till  alxmt 
half  their  diameters  were  iinuiersed,  when  it  disap|)e»red. 
All  the  satellites  presented  this  phenomenon,  whicli  is  rej)- 
rcscnted  in  the  figure"  (which  is  hero  reproduced  with  a 
jiart  of  anotlu-r  figure  combined),  "but  the  fourth  ami 
third  with  tlie  greatest  distinctness.  On  .lupiter's  ap- 
]iroach,  no  difVcrcTice  in  his  light  or  shape  was  perceptible; 
after  (he  contact  had  taken  place,  he  appeared  to  exhibit 
no  deficiency  of  disk,  but.  on  the  contrary,  presented  a 
coriijdcte  figure,  as  if  placed  bctwei-n  the  motm  and  earth 
I  (see  Fig.  1.  A)  :  this  appearance  continuetl  for  a  few  sec- 

onds. When  nearly  altogether  immersed,  his  retiring 
limb  was  seen  considerably  elongated,  as  if  forming  a 
segment  of  a  much  larger  sphere  "  (as  seen  at  HI.  "  When 
Jupiter's  satellites  are  viewed  througli  this  rclb-ctor"  (2.'>- 
foot  reflector),  "even  witli  low  magnifying  powers,  they 
always  exhibit  planetary  disks,  and  thus  allow  a  short 
time  for  observing  any  phenomena  of  the  above  kind: 
whereas  a  fixed  star,  apjicaring  only  as  a  point  of  light, 
vanishes  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  moon's 


limb."     Observation  of  the  occultation  of  Jupiter  by  Capt. 

Koss :  "Capt,   Ross,  who,  from   the 

state    of    the    weather. 


(afterward  Sir  John 
rir,.  1 


could    not    ilistinguish 
the  immersion,  was  for- 
tunate   enough    to    ob- 
r  Vj  serve  the  emersi(m,  of 

^  h      the   planet,   which    put 

/^  on  the  several  appear- 
^  ances  represented  (at  1, 
"*    2.    :J)  in   figure."     The 
following    is    froTu   J^Ir. 
Compfield     of     Xorth- 
anipton,    Kngland.    de- 
scribing the  occultation 
1,  When  first  seen;  2,  A  few  seconds  of    Jujiiter    (telescopes 
after;  .'J,  When  half  the  diameter  be-   Newtonian    anil     (ire- 


came  visible  ;  4,  When  wholly  seen. 


gorian  ;    apertures,  be- 


tween 7,  S,  and   9  inches  respectively):  "The  appearance 
was  evidently  an  elongation  of  Jupiter  when  in  apparent 
p      2  contact  as  nearly  ns   I  can 

delineate  in  this  form, 
which  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  had  it  not  been 
recently  affirmed  positive- 
ly that  the  moon  has  no 
atmosphere:  n  and  h.  Fig. 
2 "  ( reproduced  here  I, 
"  were  evidently  adhesions 
or  prolimgations  of  the 
light  of  Jupiter  at  the 
points  of  contact ;  and 
when  nearly  disajipearing 
behind  the  moon,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  section  was  elongated,  so  as  to  deviate  greatly 
from  a  circular  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  planet."  These 
last  three  accounts  of  observations  are  all  from  the  Me- 
moii:<>,  vol.  ii.,  jip.  87-89. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  anomalies,   E.    Neisson, 
Esf[.,  in  his  discussion  of  the  limit  of  a  possible  lunar  at- 
mosphere {Monthly  Notices  of  the  Itoyid  Astronomicfil  So- 
ciety, Nov.,  1873),  says:  ''There  can  bo  no  question   but 
that  the  main  circumstance  limiting  the  density  of  any 
possible  atmosphere  is  the  refraction  of  the  rays  (d'  light 
it  would  cause.     From  what  we  know  on  the   subject,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  must  be  of  eomparati\'cly 
small  density,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
the  horizontal   refraction,    as  the  refraction  must  practi- 
cally vanish  for  any  beyond  very  low  altitudes."     Regard- 
ing the  ilifterent  values  given  by  the  telescopic  and  occul- 
tation determination  of  the  scmi-<liameter  of  tlie  moon  as 
affording  the  process  best  adapted  to  detect  the  liori/.tmtal 
refraction,  from  an  elaborate  investigation  founded  on  such 
data,   he   concludes   that  the  horizontal  refraetiim  of  the 
moon's  atmosphere  has  different  values  in  acconlance  with 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to  which  the  moon  is 
subjected    and   the   action    of    her   feeble   gravity.      (See 
Moon.)     The  mean  value  of  Mr.   Neisson's  results  for  the 
horizontal  refraction  docs  n<d  flificr  much  from  one  second. 
Mr.  Neisson.  moreover,  remarks  tliat  "  it  will  also  be  appar- 
ent that  for  the  density  of  the  supposed  atmosphere  no 
distortion  of  a  star  ci)uld  possibly  occur,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies  to   the   occultation   of  a  jdanet   such   as  Jupiter  or 
Saturn  :  the  maximum  eflect  would  be  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  planet  by  about  one-thousandth,  hut   in  no  case  to 
distort  it."     He  makes,  moreover,  the  maximum  effect  of 
irradiation   to  bo  0.5".     The  very  sliort  duration   of  the 
effect  of  the  lunar  refraction  also  comes  in.  ancl  that  w<»uld 
render  that  eftect  in  such  a  fashion  the  more  difficult  to 
observe.     An  almo.sphere  of  great  rarity,  controlled  in  its 
extent  by  a  feeble    gravity,  and  often  of   very  low  tem- 
perature—itself  would  thcieforc   be  the  more  extensive, 
and  its  existence  under  those  circumstances  be  consistent 
with  some  absorjition   of  light,  such  as  was  (d>served   in 
the  instances  of  the  fixed  stars.     Along  the  rtmgh  edge  of 
the  moon,  niorenvcr.  the  phenomena  td'diftVaction  and  other 
I  efl'ects  must  take  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  "n- 
I  tfulftr  displacement  due  to  them  be  sensible  even  at  tlie  dis 
'  tance  of  the  earth.     The  peculiar  action  thus  arising,  as  to 
'  its  influence  on  (be  light  of  the  body  occulted,  may  be  h/h- 
\  rifir,  arising  especially  in  some  peculiarity  of  the  light  as 
!   it  iiMUi'H  from  ifi  xoiirrr.     (Juidcil  by  what  we  know  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  experimentally  made  in  (he  exalla- 
tii)n  or  degradation  of  luminous  vibrations,  we  may  well 
i  conceive  »d*  this  difference  at  the  very  origin  of  (he  light 
I  at  the  surface  of  a  star,  or  even  als«i  of  that  which  comes 
I  from  near  the  border  of  the  sun's  disk  in  tutnuinr  or  mi 
total  eclipses   of  the  »tin.     The   action   in  (his  latter  case 
scotDS  to  be  analogous  to  that  on  the  light  of  (he  fixed 
'  stars  or  that  of  the  planets,  after  the  manner  already  snc- 
1  eified.     Accordingly,  the   author    of   this   article,    in  liis 
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inoin   ir    i  r  m  Irr<l(h    anniver^ftfT   of  the 

\,„.r,    III    I  'y    ill    y\ny,    l^V-^,   referred 

»hal  ar«     t . .    -  "''*  "  t"  »"  riPtion  similnr  t«> 

lh«l  whirh  priKlucCp*  thr  i.mjrrti'.nt  ami  Ii(/A«l«in  «f  ?t«ri' 

in  »M-.Milmii'>n*.  ihr  rniin'IcHl.  bviul-likc jHirtioo^  beinf?  the 

rr«iiU  "f  -M  ■>  ■■.>(•.  un<l  iht'  filnmcntous  counec- 

ti..fi«  .,f  ()!••  li.'iitivcof  intoniiiHiiftte  ntihr»ii»i%. 

Thtii  tlir  It:  s  '   ihfiii'sclvr^  ri'fcrretl  to  nn  action 

I  T"  i  1 -inic  a  b*'n.|inK  ol  ilii-  wlnrlujht  the  nri/n^'r?  of  thnt 
mIu  li  woiil'l  be  4lue  lo  rcfrnclion.  ilonominated  by  tho 
Rullior  the  liintnriinn  iHtrnnt.-  but  h«.'iil  and  efficient  on 
linht  (utarlight  or  border  Miinlicbt ;  i.  r.  light  from  near 
the  border  of  the  (iinrK  tlii^k),  which  light  wns  »pcri/icnfh/ 
-iibje.'t  to  mich  action,  from  n  caiii»o  (ft.-'  heretofore  etatetl 
Ml  lhi«  article)  originating  at  tho  ourfacc  of  the  Ptnr,  or 
nc.ir  the  Ixirder  of  the  fun's  di-k.  Thiit  tho  action  was 
)i|.o.  itir  in  condnned  by  the  various  obnervations  of  tho 
nniiiiliireclip«e  of  Sept.  IS.  I'*:!S.the  peculiar  pheniMnena  in 

|ur-<tion  being  especially  manifest  when  viewed  with  ffcrccns 
.  I  sornr  particular  color,  through  the  red  screens  above  nil. 
When  the  time  of  immersion  or  that  of  emersion  has 
been  rarefully  observed,  and  the  corrections  dependent 
•  •n  (he  moon's  ilislance  and  (he  hour  of  (he  day  applied 

htr  parallax),  the  iliffcrence  of  llmt  time  and  that  by 
.  -miMitation.  for  tho  lirst  meridian,  gives  the  longitude 
of  the  pla«'e  of  observation.  I^tkimikn  Alkxaxder. 

Occupn'cia,  tp.  of  Ekscx  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3270. 

Oc'oiipnncy*  in  law.  This  is  one  of  tho  mode?  of  oh- 
taiiiiiii;  title  to  property,  both  real  and  personal.  The  no- 
don  that  title  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner  is  derived 
from  the  Koman  law.  In  that  system  it  was  supposed  that 
occupancy  was  a  mor|e  id'  ownership  <lerived  from  tho  law 
of  nature,  and  was  particularly  applicable  to  those  things 
which  by  general  rules  belong  to  no  one  (re*  iiufhitt),  but 
are  open  to  all.  It  was  ileemed  to  be  naturul  that  the 
things  whirh  (iod  had  createil  for  particular  ]ier^ous,  and 
«hich  had  n^il  as  yet  jms-^cd  into  tho  possession  of  any- 
b  nly.  should  belong  to  those  who  were  tbe  first  to  discover 
and  nnike  use  of  them.  Accordingly,  tliose  who  first  en- 
tered into  lands  whieli  were  not  inhal)itc'I.  and  took  posses- 
*ion  of  them,  became  justly  masters  of  them.  So  if  fish  were 
taken  from  the  sea  and  birds  fr<im  the  air. 

The  theory  of  the  Honmn  la»v.  that  the  rule  of  occupancy 
id  to  be  derived  from  tho  law  of  nature,  has  not  only  had 
it»  efTect  upon  the  private  law  of  mo  le-n  times,  but  has 
exercised  great  influence  in  fi>rming  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  rule  that  cnjiture  in  time  of  war  gavo 
title  to  the  captor  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  idea 
that  the  boltigerents  stood  towards  each  other  in  a  state 
of  nature,  when  the  one.  being  unrler  no  <luty  to  respect 
the  property  of  the  ether,  could  lawfully  retain  whatever 
he  could  seize  upon  and  had  sufficient  power  Kj  hold.  But 
its  leading  effect  is  to  bo  found  in  the  roLognitii>n  by  tbe 
nations  of  rnodern  times  of  the  principle  that  the  discovery 
of  uninhabited  lands,  or  of  what  was  deemed  cnuivnlent, 
inhabited  only  by  savages,  gives  sovereignty  to  the  nation 
lo  which  the  discoverer  belongs,  provided  the  discovery  is 
followed  up  by  exploration  and  settlement.  Here,  again, 
the  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  respective  nations  | 
were  related  to  each  other  ns  individuals  would  be  in  a 
••  xtnte  of  nature  "  and  outside  of  tho  pale  of  society.  How- 
ever convenient  this  assumption  may  have  been,  it  would 
pccm  to  be  a  pure  fiction.  Mr.  .Maine  in  his  work  on  An- 
rirtii  IniP  has  made  it  highly  pndpable  that  the  earliest 
form  of  ownership  was  that  held  by  village  communities, 
and  wns  not  of  an  indiviilual,  but  of  a  corporate  nature, 
ami  that  it  was  only  after  a  course  of  experience  that  sep- 
nrato  ownership  of  property  emerged  fr4)ui  tho  common 
ownershin  of  the  village  or  cor]>oration.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  development  of  tho  thetry  of  the  Roman 
jurists  has  led  to  great  eonfusinn  and  uncertainty.  It  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  occu- 
iiau'-y  gave  a  secure  title  to  the  nation  of  the  discoverer,  and 
bow  i-ompletely  and  how  soon  it  must  be  fi>llowed  by  explo- 
ration and  settlement.    (.*>ec  Maine's  Am-i^nf  I.air,  eh.  viii.) 

When  reference  is  had  to  individual  title  to  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  jmrtioulnr  nation,  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  was  but  liiilo  room  for  the  theory  of  "title  by  occu- 
pancy after  thefeudal  system  had  beeomefullv  established. 
(See  FKinALSvsTK.M.)  In.ler  thnt  system  the  title  to  land 
was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  who  parcelled  it  out 
to  inferior  owners  upon  certain  conditions,  who  in  turn,  by 
the  process  of  subinfeudation,  could  parcel  it  out  to  others. 
The  entire  land  of  the  state  thus  became  vested  in  owner- 
ship, and  there  was  in  general  no  mode  of  acquiring  it  except 
from  the  former  owner,  unless  bv  the  doctrine  of  "  adverse 
possession  "or  "disseisin."    (See  IHsskisin.)    This  is  not  to 


be  confounded  with  title  bv  mere  o. 


ccupaney.     In  the  latter 


ease  the  title  is  acquired  in  vacant  property  instantly  and 
by  the  mere  fact  of  occupancy.   Adverse  possession  requires 


a  peaceable  and  notorious  possession  for  a  lenrfth  of  time,  is 
urged  against  an  existing  owner,  and  is  founded  upon 
rule"  of  public  pcdiey  to  promote  security  in  titles.  In 
this  country  the  king  was  supposed  before  the  Kcvolutiun 
to  be  the  owner  i»f  the  huul,  and  titles  of  in<lividuals  were 
(ibtaincil  by  grants  from  hiiu.  Since  the  Uevolution  the 
title  is  dcrive<l  either  from  a  State  or  tho  l'.  S.  government. 
The  courts  will  take  no  notice  of  any  title  to  land  not 
originating  in  the  act  of  one  of  these  governments,  or  at 
least  not  sanclionetl  by  one  of  them.  Kvcn  though  the 
land  be  in  one  sense  owned  by  IniUans.  their  ownership  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  title  on  the  part  of  the  government 
within  uhf>se  jnrisdicticm  the  hind  is  situated.  The  right 
of  discovery,  us  recogni/cd  by  the  various  civilized  natitms, 
is  iinderstootl  to  give  to  the  I',  S.  the  exclusive  right  to 
acquire  frctm  the  Indian  tribes  nil  the  Innfls  belonging  to 
thein,  and  not  embraced  within  grants  already  made  by 
the  r.  S.  or  sanctioned  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  not  with- 
in the  territory  behmging  to  the  original  thirteen  State-, 
This  propositiim  does  not  deny  that  the  In<lian  tribes  are 
owners,  but  aflinns  tliat  they  can  only  sell  to  the  V.  S. 
.\ny  rule  which  would  permit  thcni  to  convey  to  any  other 
nati*m  would  be  frani^lit  with  danger  to  our  government. 
and  would  be  plainly  subversive  of  the  recognized  rights 
depending  upon  discovery  and  settlement. 

tawing  to  these  considerations,  titles  to  land  by  occu- 
pancy can  only  nrise  in  special  cases.  One  of  these  is  that 
of  accretitm  or  gaining  land  from  the  ocean  or  a  lake  or  a 
navigable  stream,  where  the  soil  left  bare  by  the  water 
may  bo  rogariled  as  an  incident  to  the  principal  ownership 
of  the  upland.  AVlien  nn  island  arises  in  the  ocean  f>r  in  a 
navigable  stream  it  bchmgs  to  the  state.  The  same  re-^ult 
follows  in  cases  of  additiim  to  the  mainland,  where  the 
increase  is  sudilcn  and  perceptible.  The  rule  of  accretion, 
as  aj»plying  to  the  adjoining  owner,  refers  lo  increments 
gradually  made,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  title  to  lanrl  may  still  bo 
gained  by  occupancy,  if  there  be  no  statute  to  the  contrary. 
is  one  depending  upon  nn  impei'fect  rule  of  common  law 
as  ti>  the  devidution  of  legal  estates  in  case  of  an  owner's 
death.  The  case  is  nn  estate  granted  to  A  for  the  life  of  IJ. 
Should  \  ilie  before  IJ.  intestate,  the  law  pntvides  no  one 
upon  whom  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  estate  shall  de- 
volve. It  cannot  pass  to  the  heir  of  A,  since  it  is  not  an 
estate  of  inheritance  or  fee  (see  Fi-:i;) ;  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  executor  (see  ExKrrroii).  since  it  is  real  estate;  it  can- 
not revert  to  the  grantor  until  B  dies,  since  he  cannot  de- 
rogate from  his  own  grant.  The  law  having  thus  provided 
no  owner,  the  estate  raay  be  seized  by  any  person  who  may 
be  able  to  take  possession  of  it.  Such  a  person  is  called  a 
"general  occupant."  In  simie  instances  the  grant,  instead 
of  being  made  to  A  for  the  life  of  B,  is  made  to  A  and  his 
heirv  during  the  life  of  B.  In  that  case  the  heirs  take  tho 
unexpired  residue,  not  ns  heirs  (for  the  estnte  is  not  inher- 
itable), but  because  they  are  specially  named,  and  arc 
theiu-c  called  *' special  occupants."  These  rules  are  in  a 
number  of  the  States  changed  by  statute.  It  is  sometimes 
jirovided  that  the  unexpired  portion  of  A's  estate  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  chattel,  and  shall  pass  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  personal  property,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  are  still  several  instances  in  which  title  by 
occupancy  takes  plnee.  One  is  that  of  property  taken  from 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  According  to  the  Law  of  na- 
tions, this  property  belongs  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state 
of  which  the  individual  captor  may  be  a  member.  It  is, 
however,  quite  usual  for  the  state  to  provide  rules  whereby 
the  captors  may  be  rewarded  for  their  exertions  by  giving 
them  a  ]»ortion  or  the  whole  of  the  captured  property.  A 
distincti«m  is  taken  between  booty  (property  taken  on  land) 
and  nrizes  taken  at  sen.  In  the  ease  of  property  taken  at 
sea  the  practice  of  the  law  of  nations  now  demands  that 
there  should  be  an  adjudicati()n  by  a  competent  prize  court 
organized  under  the  authority  of  the  belligerent  claiming 
tho  property.  In  the  ease  of  booty  no  such  adjuilication  is 
necessary.  T'nclisturbed  possession  for  a  brief  period  is 
sufficient  to  confer  a  title.  There  may  be  cases,  however, 
where  jirize  and  booty  are  so  intimately  blended  that  a 
prize  court  will  have  jurisdiction  over  both.  (See  remarks 
of  I.ord  Mansfield  in  Undo  v.  /iitflun/,  Douglas  Reports, 
5'.'2.)  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  thnt  at  an  enrly 
day  questions  concerning  booty  were  brought  before  the  now 
obsolete  court  of  the  "  constable  and  marshal  "  of  England. 
(2  Knapp.  Privy  t'ouneil  Hep.,  pp.  149.  151.)  The  present 
mode  in  which  booty  is  distributed  in  England  among  the 
actual  captors  is  to  refer  their  petition  to  the  lords  of  tho 
treasury,  who  commonly  recommend  that  a  grant  be  made 
of  it  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  after  receiv- 
ing it  distribute  it  according  to  principles  submitted  to 
them  by  the  officials  of  the  treasury.    The  scheme  prepared 
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by  the  trustees  must  receive  the  royal  assent.  (2  Phillimore, 

Anntlier  instance  of  title  by  occupancy  is  that  of  finding 
pnnKTtv  uin)n  land.  (Hee  Finding.)  Blackstone  phices 
under  tiii.-*  ^^cnfral  heiicl  ulso  the  case  of  accession,  or  the 
addition  nf  v:iluu  made  hy  one  person  to  the  goods  of  an- 
other. (See  AccKSSioN.)  Confusion  may  ulso  be  ranked 
umler  this  head  of  title.  The  theory  of  title  by  confusion 
is  that  where  a  wronjjdoer,  with  intent  to  commit  a  fraud, 
mingles  his  goods  with  those  of  another  s(»  that  they  cannot 
bo  distinguishcil.  the  innocent  party  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  entire  subject-matter.  The  law  will  not  compel  him 
to  separate  the  goods  of  the  wrongdoer  from  his  own,  but 
will  require  that  act  of  the  dofraudcr;  and  as  by  the  hypoth- 
esis liie  separation  is  impossible,  the  title  to  the  goods  ia 
aeiiuired  by  the  fact  of  occupancy.  The  same  writer  re- 
fers the  title  to  works  of  literature  and  art  to  the  same 
source.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  they 
are  cases  nf  property  acrjuired  by  one's  own  art  or  power 
of  origination.  (Sec  Litkuauv  Proi-khtv.)  The  jiroj)- 
crty  in  trade-marks  (see  TitAnK-MAitK )  is  an  instance  of 
title  acquired  by  occupancy.  A  person  using  a  word  or 
device  to  mark  his  ownership  of  goods  or  of  a  business 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  so-called  "trade-mark"  itself. 
The  title  to  wild  animals  (see  Fku.«  NATi'it-Cl  is  also 
gained  by  occupancy.  The  jiropcrty  or  ownership  in  this 
case  having  once  been  gained  remains  imperfect  so  long  as 
the  animal  has  the  capacity  to  resume  its  original  wild- 
ness,  Should  it  escape  without  any  disposition  to  return 
{atiiiinis  rrrrrtrnrli),  the  ownership  is  lust.  an<l  the  law  of 
title  by  occupancy  may  again  be  called  into  requisition  in 
favor  of  one  who  may  first  take  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  all  capacity  to  escape  had  been  lost,  the  owner- 
ship gained  by  occupancy  would  be  absolute. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Occupa'tion,  In  Roman  law  this  word  was  used  of 
the  act  of  taking  possession.  The  possession  thus  acquired, 
if  the  law  allowed,  c<)uld  end  in  full  ownership.  Thus, 
ficcufitffiriiin  'if/cr,  in  one  of  the  old  Latin  grammarians, 
denotes  lan<l  deserted  by  its  own  cultivator  and  occupied 
or  taken  imssession  of  by  another.  The  principal  objects 
which  could  by  Hmnan  law  be  thus  taken  possession  of 
were,  (1)  wild  animals,  which  in  their  free  state  were  held 
to  be  without  an  owner,  and  wherever  taken  belonged  to 
the  raptiir.  If,  after  being  taken,  they  recovered  their 
frecdoni,  they  again  became  without  an  owner  and  could 
belong  to  a  new  (■oy>^»r.  (2)  Things  abandoncl  by  an 
owner  with  the  intention  of  giving  up  his  ownership  and 
without  intending  to  transfer  his  right  to  another.  (.1) 
Treasure-trove  belonged  by  Roman  law  to  the  finder  in 
certain  cases  only,  as  where  it  had  been  hid  in  an  unusual 
way  and  so  l<mg  that  the  owner  was  not  to  be  discovered. 
Where  it  was  founcl  by  a  man  on  his  own  ground  or  on 
ground  without  an  owner,  it  belonged  wholly  to  him. 
Where  it  was  found  on  the  grouncl  of  another,  it  went  half 
to  the  finder,  half  to  the  proprietor  of  the  S()il  :  to  the  state 
if  the  land  was  ].uldic.  (I)  In  war  the  foe  was  looked  on 
as  without  rights,  and  thus  his  projicrty  was  without  an 
owner  and  capable  of  acquisition.  Things  taken  from  a 
publii!  enemy  during  war,  however,  went  first  to  tlie  state, 
whifdi  could  give  rights  over  them  to  others,  as  to  th^ 
cajitors. 

There  is  a  kind  of  military  occupation,  which  interna- 
tional law  has  to  do  with,  an<l  which  presents  to  us  some 
jieculiar  <lifticulties.  For  those  whiidi  arise  out  of  the  pub- 
lic iictions  of  the  occupant  during  his  oecupation,  in  case 
he  alterwards  relinquishes  his  hold  on  tlu-  place  or  district 
occupied,  we  refer  to  vol.  ii.,  page  \2^)\,  col.  1,  and  to 
Phillimore,  there  cited.  A  question,  however,  may  bo 
asked  to  which  wo  will  attempt  to  give  a  succinct  answer 
— namely.  What  is  oi'cu])ation  of  a  country  or  a  district  by 
an  invading  belligerent?'  Such  occupation,  then,  implies 
the  terminatiitn  of  alt  political  or  municipal  authority  on 
the  jiart  of  the  former  holilcrs  of  jtower.  except  so  far  as 
sufh  authority  is  consented  to  by  the  occupant  invader. 
This  is  a  result  of  military  power  anil  a  fact.  Rut  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  part  of  the  district  should  be  held  in 
control  by  a  force  on  the  spot;  all  that  is  necessary  seems 
tti  be  that  the  army  should  be  so  ilistributed  as  to  have 
direct  communication  between  its  parts  and  detai  hments, 
nn'l  (o  have  sufficient  force  to  put  down  any  insurrection 
within  the  district.  Occupation  must  be  effective,  like 
blockade;  but  as  a  blockade  nmy  be  raised  by  a  superior 
force  from  withtuit  i»r  run  through  by  stealth,  so.  in  the 
same  way.  the  objeets  of  an  occupation  may  he  defeate<l  by 
an  attack  from  without,  or  the  lines  be  broken  through  by 
even  a  weak  force  whore  they  are  weakest.  An  occupied 
district  is  under  military  law  exercised  by  the  comnumdcr 
of  the  invading  army  (conip.  sec.  1  of  the  instructions  for 
the  government  of  armies  of  the  T^.  S.  in  the  field  1.  who 
mav,  if  ho  sees  fit,  allow  the  ordinary  laws  <d'  the  land  to 


take  their  course  under  control  and  supervision  of  military 

officers  of  his  appointment.  What  proceedings  within  the 
oecuj)ied  district  cm  the  part  of  discontented  inhabitants 
should  be  punished  with  severity  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
by  general  rules.  Thus  much,  however,  may  he  s:iid — 
that  guerilla  warfare  by  parties  who  have  no  uniform,  or 
who  ])ut  on  and  take  off  a  uniform  at  pleasure,  and  are 
without  any  connection  with  the  national  army.  is.  and 
on  account  of  the  atrocity  and  insidiousness  with  which 
such  warfare  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  ought  to  be.  punished 
with  severity.  T.  T).  Woolsev. 

O'ccan  [Lat.  Oreauitn  ,■  Gr.  UKtavo^].  The  waters  of 
the  sea  are  divided  by  the  solid  lands  into  a  few  large 
basins  or  oceans,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  the  conti- 
nents. The  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  oceans 
corres])Mud  to  the  three  worlds,  and  separate  them  from 
one  another.  Each  of  them  is  again  subdivided  into  a 
northern  and  southern  basin,  except  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which,  on  this  account,  is  only  a  half  ocean.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  is  firoperly  a  continuation  <»f  the  Atlantic,  but.  sur- 
roundcil  as  it  is  by  the  coasts  of  the  three  northern  con- 
tinents, it  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own.  As  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  being  bounded  by  no  lands,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered less  as  an  ocean  by  itself  than  as  the  common  root 
from  which  they  all  radiate.  The  three  great  oceans  have 
a  wide  opening  toward  the  south,  and  become  gradually 
narrower  towanl  the  north,  just  the  reverse  of  the  conti- 
nents. But  they  difler  in  general  form.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
is  an  oval,  nearly  shut  up  in  the  north,  where  the  op- 
posite coasts  ajiproaeh  each  other,  so  as  to  lea\e  between 
Asia  and  America  only  the  narrow  passage  of  Behring 
Straits,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  likened  by  Humboldt  to  a 
long  valley  with  parallel  sides,  the  projecting  body  of 
Africa  fitting  into  the  vast  recess  <)f  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  South  America  and  Cajie  Si. 
Roque  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  the  only  ocean 
widely  open  at  the  north,  stretching  from  pole  to  pole,  the 
only  ready  channel  for  the  exchange  of  the  jiolar  and 
equatorial  waters.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertex  of  which  is  turned  to  the  north,  hut 
without  communication  with  the  northern  waters.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  contains  !nore  than  one-half  of  all  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  It  is  pre-ciuinently  the  great  ocean.  Its  ex- 
tent, its  compact  form,  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis  from 
east  to  west,  make  it  the  (counterpart  of  the  Old  AVorld. 
The  Atlantic  has  only  half  the  size  of  the  Pacific,  and  one 
quarter  of  all  the  water  surface;  by  its  narrow  ancl  slender 
form,  its  direction  fnun  north  to  south,  it  corresponds  to 
the  Xew  World,  as  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Africa. 

Thr  lirtl  af  the  Orrtiii. — The  basins  of  the  oceans  are 
depressed  below  the  face  of  their  waters  as  the  continents 
are  elevated  above  the  same  surface  level.  As  they  form 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  relief  of  the  earth's  crust,  a 
knowledge  itf  their  configuration  would  be  of  great  inter- 
est, but  vevy  little  is  known  on  this  subject.  Numerous 
sounilings.  however,  made  in  the  shallow  seas  along  the 
coasts  of  the  continents  fm-  the  wants  of  navigation,  deep- 
sea  soundings  taken  in  the  heart  of  the  ocean  from  purely 
scientifit!  motives,  and  recently  similar  observations  for  the 
laying  of  telegraphic  cables  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mc  literranc-!in,  have  given  us  an  approximate  i'lea  of  the 
nature  of  the  beils  of  these  two  seas  which  arc  the  best 
known.  The  main  feature  of  the  .Atlantic  basin  seems  to 
be  a  deep  valley  which  runs,  with  an  average  cleplh  of 
20.000  feet  or  more,  ahmg  and  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Xew  World.  A  large  swell  over  10.000  feet  higher,  bear- 
ing, perhaps,  the  islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  anti  in  the  North  .Atlantic  the  .Azores,  separates 
it  (as  seen  in  Fig.  I,  A)  from  another  valley  only  15,000 
feet  deeji.  whieh  stretches  aloni:  and  close  to  tlie  coast  of 
Africa.  Both  valleys  rise  northward,  and  arc  confounded 
in  one  basin  i)n  the  so-eallcd  telegraphic  plateau  between 
Newfi>uudland  and  Ireland,  whose  average  depth  is  about 
12.000  feet,  and  the  greatest  2100  fathoms,  or  11.000  feet, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  I.  n.  Toward  the  northward  the  depth  is 
graduallv  rcdiu-ed  to  SOOO  and  I'OOO  feet,  between  (irecn- 
laml  and  Iceland,  while  ttn  the  Kuropean  side  the  dcplh 
averages  hardly  I.')Ol)  feet.  In  tlie  Arctic  Ocean  the  depth 
is  still  less  cfmsiderablc.  hut  very  irregular.  In  theneigh- 
borh<miI  of  the  continents  the  seas  arc  often  shallow  for 
a  long  distance,  and  their  bottom  seems  <tnly  the  continua- 
tion, by  gentle  slopes,  of  the  continents  which  border  them. 
Thus,  from  Newfoundland,  along  the  line  of  the  cables 
(Fiu.  1.  n),  the  submarine  plain  extends  for  MO  miles  he- 
fore  reaching  the  di-pth  of  1000  feel,  but  beyond  it  falls 
rapiillv  within  a  few  miles  to  a  lower  terrace  of  flOOO  feet. 
Bv  another  rapid  step  a  still  lower  plain  is  attained,  hav- 
ing a  depth  varyini:  from  12.000  to  11,000  feet,  an-l  stretch- 
ing with  inconsiderable  variations  through  1700  miles, 
across  the   whtde  basin  of  the  .Atlantic     This  is  the  so- 
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Fio.  I.— Socllooi  tcrom  the  BuId  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

lx>pib  lu  Fathoms. 

c.    Fruni  Nrvfoundland  to  Valcnlla  Ixlaiid  on  Iho  line  of  the  Telegraph  Cables. 

NcwfuundUnil.  Lcngtli  1850  Miles.  Ynlcntia  Island. 
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<  ape  .S(,  no<|UP. 
I 


b.     From  rap<'  M.  K'hjuc,  iir.l/ii.  I"  <  .il"-  I'alum^,  \V« 
Unt!th  ISGO  Miles. 


Cape  Paliiias. 
I 


Sand  Kej. 


e.    From  Saud  Key  to  Havana. 

LcDKtli  83  Miles. 
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called  t.  ]•  „-r,i|'li  |.I,ii.  lu.  \i  111.. lit  ?:  II  miles  from  tlie 
coa0t  of  Ireland  it  u.^'cenils  agnin.  bv  nimilur  !<te|is,  to  the 
border  of  the  submarine  iilateaii  on  which  rest  the  British 
Isles.  .\  similar  structure  is  louud  in  other  piirts  of  the 
basin.  From  ('ape  Kaee,  Newfoundliiml,  southward  for 
20t>  miles  across  the  (ireat  Hank,  the  depth  of  the  sea 
never  exceeds  101)  fathoms,  n-hen  it  plunges  su<ldenly  by 
two  terraces  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
where  the  soundings  give  from  L'.i,UIUI  to  ."id. 00(1  feet.  From 
the  New  .lersey  shore,  acc4>rdin;;  to  the  observations  of  tlie 
Coast  ,**urvey,  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  only 
5  feet  in  a  inilc,  but  beyond  lou  miles  it  descends  suddenly 
40t>  {wX,  in  a  mile.  About  114  miles  from  the  coast  a  sub- 
marine plain  bej;insat  the  depth  of  tiOOO  feet,  ami  another. 
12.noo  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  about  .'il>ll  miles.  These 
facts,  and  the  absence  <)f  any  oceanic  island  (Hhcr  than 
volcanic  or  coralline,  disprove  the  idea,  often  advanced, 
that  the  bed  of  the  oceans  is,  like  (ho  surface  of  submerged 
continents,  full  of  valleys  and  mountain-chains.  It  seem.s 
far  more  uniform.  K.vteiisive  plains  and  liu(je  table-lands 
predominate.  True  mountain-chains  are  only  ftnind  near 
the  continen(s,  as  parts  of  their  structures,  and  when  reach- 
ing above  the  surface  form  chains  of  continental  islands, 
liut  these  submarine  plains  and  plateaus  are  gipintic  com- 
pared with  those  above  water.  Nowhere  on  dry  land  do 
we  see  plateaus  of  15,0UU  to  2O,0U0  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plains. 

Tht  llrti  nf  th^  Pacific  Ocean  is  much  less  known  than 
that  of  tho  .Atlantic.  In  the  absence  of  soundings,  which 
»re  few,  its  average  depth  has  been  inferred  from  the  ve- 
locity of  the  tide  and  earthipiakc  waves  which  often  cross 
it  from  E.  to  W..  this  velocity  depending  upon  the  depth 
of  tho  basin  in  which  the  waves  move.  From  this  kind 
of  evidence  Prof,  liache,  superintenilent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, makes  the  ■leptli  of  the  Pacific  between  .lapan  and 
tho  coast  of  California  from  IL'.UIIIl  to  14.11110  feet.  Prof. 
Iloehstetter,  using  (he  waves  raised  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  .-Jouth  America  in  I.SIIH,  calculated  the  depth  be- 
tween the  coait  of  South  America  and  the  Chatham  Isles 
in  tho  South  Pacifn:  at  ll..i»n  feet.  Both  results  agree  with 
the  .soundings.  The  central  a.xis  of  the  ocean.  IVce  from 
islanil.s,  is  probably  deeper;  some  uncertain  sonu'lings  ex- 
ceed 40,U0U  feet.  Similar  depths  arc  given  for  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  inland  and  Iwrder  seas  properly  belong  to  the  con- 
tinents. Around  the  Jiritish  Isles  and'  in  the  (ierman  Sea 
the  ilepth  rarely  exceeds  600  feet,  and  is  often  much  less. 
The  continent  of  Europe  is  here  prolonged  in  the  form  of 
a  submarine  |>lateau.  The  Baltic  Sea,  being  a  simple  de- 
pression in  the  continent,  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  border-seas  of  Asia,  inside  of  the  chains  of  conti- 
nental islands,  har.lly  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet,  while 
outside,  the  rapid  slopes  and  deep  ocean  begin.  The  Med- 
iterranean and  liulf  of  Mexico,  being  in  the  /.oncof  broken 
lands,  arc  much  deeper.  The  first  is  diviiled  into  two 
basins  by  a  high  neck  stretching  between  Sicily  and  the 
African  shore,  at  the  slight  depth  of  oO  to  aOO  feet.  The 
western  basin  has  a  depth  of  over  9000  feet,  and  the  east- 
em,  S.  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  even  1.1,000  feet.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  r.  has  a  depth  of  over  .'jOOO 
feet.  The  Caribbean  Sea  averages  (1000  feet,  and  reaches 
near  Darien  at  least  10,000  feet.  Still,  outside  of  the  Les- 
ser Antilles  the  b.isin  of  tho  ocean  proper  sinks  to  18,000 


IVcl  iin.l  more.  The  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  have  been 
observed  in  the  .South  Atlantic.  West  of  St.  Helena  .James 
Boss  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  27.000  feet.  West  of 
the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunlia.  Cajit.  Denluuu  touched  tho 
bottom  at  411.000  feet.  Captain  Parker  lound  even  f)0.000 
feet  in  the  same  region.  But  from  the  difficulty  of  such 
measurements  tho.se  figures  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect, (tn  the  whole,  the  ocean  basins  become  less  deep 
toward  tho  north  pole,  just  as  the  lands  become  lower  to- 
ward the  same  region.  A.  GirvoT. 

Ocean,  county  of  New  .Ter.=ey,  bounded  K.  by  the 
Atlantic  (Icean.  Area,  fiS:i  ,si[uure  miles.  It  is  generally 
low.  level,  and  covered  with  jiitch-pine  forests  and  cedar 
swamps.  Bog-iron  ore  and  valuable  grcensand  (known  as 
marl,  an  excellent  fertilizer)  are  obtained.  Indian  corn 
and  lumber  are  leading  products.    Cap.  Tom's  River.   Pop. 

i:i.rc'.s. 
Ocean,  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  ,J.     Pop.  fil.Sir. 

Ocea'na,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  550  sqnare  miles.  It  is  level,  wcU- 
woodetl,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  raising.  The  lum- 
ber manufacture  is  the  leading  industry.  The  county  is 
tra\  ersed  bv  the  Chicago  and  jlichigan  Lake  Shore  II.  K. 
Cap.  Hart.     Pop.  7222. 

Oceana,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  919. 

Oceana,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co..  West 
Va.      Pop.  7'JI. 

Ocean  Grove,  post-v.  of  Ocean  tp..  Monmouth  co., 
N.  .1.,  on  the  sea-coast,  0  miles  S.  of  Ltmg  Branch. 

Ocra'nica,  the  name  given  by  modern  geographers 
to  all  the  islanils  or  groups  of  islands  situated  lictwcen  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  the  western  shore  of 
America,  and  consisting  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Polynesia. 

•  Ocean  i\avii;ation.  Sec  Navic.vtion.  by  Lt.-C'om. 
.Vi.KXASiir.i!  II.  .McCousiii  K,  U.  S.  X. 

Ocean  Springs,  po,st-v.  of  Jackson  co..  Miss.,  on  tho 
New  Orleans  and  .Mobile  B.  B.     Pop.  5130. 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation.  See Naviuatiox,  Ocean- 
Steam,  by  W.  S.  W.  Vai  x. 

Occl'Ins  Lnca'nus,  a  (^reck  philosopher,  b.  in  Luca- 
nia.  Italy,  probably  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
the  treatise  Ilepi  t^s  Toil  Ilai'Tos  *v<rios  ('■  On  the  Nikure  of 
tho  Whole"),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  a  genuine 
work  by  him  or  not.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  it  by 
Mullach  (Berlin,  184B),  and  an  English  translation  by- 
Thomas  Taylor  (1S31).  The  treatise  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  argues  that  the  tnhole  has  had  no  beginning  and 
will  have  no  end. 

O'celot  [.\jteo,  oceloll,  from  ocn,  "to  paint"],  a  name 
applied  to  the  Fclis  pardalin,  one  of  the  handsomci't  of  the 
cat  family,  found  in  America  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  S. 
to  Patagonia.  It  is  some  three  feet  long,  extremely  agile 
and  graceful,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  a  good  clinibcr  of 
trees.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  greatly  resembles  the  com- 
mon cat  in  its  habits.  Its  skin  is  prized  in  commerce.  It 
is  gray,  marked  with  black  and  fawn-coloreil  lines.  The 
painted  ocelot  (FeUt piciuj,)  and  the  gray  ocelot  (F.  urmit- 
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lata)  are  South  American  animals  of  similar  size,  habits,  I 

and  appearance.     Still  other  species  or  well-marked  vari-  j 
ctie?!  arn  known.  j 

O'chro,  riays  coloro<l  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
in  varialile  propiirtions,  anil  thus  yielding  shades  of  yel-  i 
low  frutn  pale  yellow  to  dec])  oran<;e.  are  Iar;^ely  used  a^ 
pigments  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  ochre,  but  the 
term  is  also  more  broadly  applied  to  any  clay  richly 
colored  by  peroxide  of  iron.  "  Reddle,"  or  "red  chalk," 
is  a  variety  (»f  ochre  consisting  of  dccom])oseiI  hematitr. 
In  mineralogy,  earth  varieties  of  hematite  or  iron-peroxide, 
if  bright  tintt'il,  are  known  as  "red  ochre."  whilst  argil- 
lai'euus  and  decom])osing  linunn'tet,  or  hydrated  peroxides, 
give  rise  to  '*  brown  ochre."  The  term  is  moreover  used 
in  that  science,  in  combination,  to  express  the  earthy,  pul- 
verulent, decomposing  oxitles  of  other  elements. 

Ocklawaha  River,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Pt. 
Jolin's  Uiver,  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Orange  and  Sumter 
CO.*.,  Fla.,  and  traverses  Marion  and  Putnam  cos.,  in  a 
northward  course.     It  has  regular  steam  navigation. 

Ofk'ley  (Simon),  b.  at  Exeter.  England,  in  ir>7S  ;  studied 
at  Queen'.:  College.  Cambridge,  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  attainments  in  the  Oriental  languages  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  became  vicar  of  Swavesey,  near 
Cambridge.  I7il5:  ])ublished  a  Latin  Intnidiu-tion  to  the 
Oriental   Lnii;ftta;/rs    (\7'^C>).  a  FTiHtnri/  of  the    Jews    (1707). 

translated  from  the  Italian  of  Rabbi  Leon  of  Modena. 
with  an  original  Suppletnt^nt  mnrcrninf/  thr  Carniten  and 
Samaritanti,  and  several  translations  from  Oriental  raan- 
uscri})ts ;  became  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  1711 ; 
issued  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  Histovi/  of 
the  SaraccDs,  \n  170S,  and  the  second  in  1718.  D.  at 
Swavesey  Aug.  9,  1720. 

O'Cle'ry  (.Michaei,),  b.  at  Kilbarron,  near  Ballyshan- 
non,  Ireland,  about  l.'»7') ;  entered  the  Franciscan  order  as 
a  lay  brother;  resided  during  much  of  his  life  in  the 
Irish  convent  at  Louvain  :  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  collect 
materials  for  Hugh  Ward's  Livre  of  the  Iri»h  Saints,  and 
spent  lifteen  years  in  accumulating  antiquarian  documents. 
With  the  aid  of  Conary  O'CIery.  Cucogry  O'Clery,  and 
Forfeasa  O'Mulconry,  he  compiled  the  Aunafa  Riinjhachfa 
Eireanu,  or  AnnaJ>i  of  the  Kiitf/dom  of  Ireland,  a  valuable 
work  usually  known  as  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mantrrn. 
(See  O'DoNovAX,  .Tonv.)  O'Clery  published  an  Irish  dic- 
tionary and  other  works,  and  d.  at  Louvain  in  1643. 

Ocmiire****  Rivor  rises  in  the  central  ])art  of  (reorgia 
by  sc\  cral  head-streams,  flows  in  a  generally  S.  S.  E.  course, 
and  above  Colquitt  joins  the  Oconee  to  form  the  .A.!tamaha 
River.  Small  steamboats  ascend  to  Macon.  Its  lower 
course  is  through  sandy  pine  woods;  its  upper,  through  a 
granite  region,  wliere  its  many  rapids  might  be  utilized 
for  water-p<»wcr.     It  is  :!l)0  miles  long. 

Oco'nee,  anew  county  in  Georgia,  near  the  headwaters 
of  tln!  Oconee  River,  formed  from  the  southern  part  of 
Clarke  co.     Cap.  Watkinsville. 

Oconee,  the  westernmost  county  of  South  Carolina. 
Area.  a.'iO  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  hilly,  and  in  part  mountain- 
ous, with  much  mineral  wealth.  It  is  fertile,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  Corn  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  'I'ho 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridgo  R.  R.  Cap.  Wal- 
halla.'    Po]..  10,5.16. 

Ocoiicc,  post-v.  and  tp..  Shelby  co..  111.,  on  the  North- 
ern divisioti  of  tiic  Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  160-*^. 

Oconee  River  rises  in  Morgan  co.,  (la..  and  flows 
iS.  by  K.  iielow  Colquitt  it  unites  with  the  Ocmulgee  to 
form  the  Altamaha.  Steamboats  have  ascended  in  high 
water  to  Millcdgevillo. 

O'C^on'nell  (Daniki.),  the  great  Irish  agitator,  was  b. 
at  Carhon,  county  Kerry.  Aug.  0,  177;'),  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  small  estate,  but  of  ancient  family;  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  Omcr  and  l)r)uay.  and  in  I71H  began  to  study 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  :  in  I7'.tS  was  called  to  the  har  ;  rose  at 
onco  to  ilistinetion  as  a  barrister,  and  very  soon  became 
prominent  in  Irish  polities,  addressing  himself  to  tlie  work 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Irelantl. 
In  isi.'i  ho  was  challenge*!  by  Alderman  d'Estcrre  of  Dub- 
lin, whom  ho  mnitally  woundetl :  and  a  duel  with  Mr.  Peel 
was  soon  after  p'revented  by  the  indice.  In  IS'J^  he  was 
chosen  to  Parliament  from  county  Clare,  but  was  exchuled 
by  the  Test  oath,  but  in  1S21(  the  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation took  phvco,  an<l  (t'Connell  entered  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
mons, Mis  life-work  was  one  of  agitation,  both  among  the 
peo]»k>  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  IS42  ho  began  to  hold  '*  monster  meetings  "  in 
Ireland,  and  in  I  Silt  ho  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy ami  sedition,  cimvieted.  and  tinol  heavily;  but 
the  L.irds  reversed  the  judgment  Sept.  7,  isil.  In  ISL'i. 
when  it  was  shown  tliat  O'Ctmnell.  who  ha«l  long  rc- 
coivod  a  large  yearly  income  from  a  popular  subscription, 


was  also   acting   as   a  middleman  and  collecting  money 

from  the  tenants  of  another,  his  influence  began  to  <le- 
cline.  and  in  ISltJ  his  support  of  the  Whig  ministry  tended 
to  the  same  end.  In  lsi7,  enfeebled  by  overwork  and  by 
anxiety  for  Ireland,  where  the  famine  had  broken  out.  he 
started  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  d.  at  Genoa 
May  1.3,  LSI7. 

O'Con'nor  (Gen.  AuTntriO.  h.  at  Bandon,  near  Cork, 
Ireland.  July  4.  1707:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  17HS;  sat 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  1  7S9-'.M;  :  entered  intct  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  became  one  of  the  five 
members  of  their  Directory  ;  was  imprisoned  six  months 
for  publishing  a  so-called  seditious  pamphlet;  went  to 
France  with  Lord  Edwar<l  Fitzgerald  to  negotiate  an  alli- 
ance for  Ireland  against  England;  concerted  with  Hocho 
the  French  invasion  of  Ireland  :  was  arrested  in  England 
Feb.  27.  179S,  trieil  for  high  treason  at  Maidstone,  Kent, 
but  acquitted  May  22 :  rearrested  in  the  court-room  on 
another  charge;  kept  five  years  a  prisoner  in  Fort  George, 
Scotland;    was   released  June,  ISOU,  on  condition   of  per- 

1)etual  exile  from  Ireland;  went  to  Paris;  was  appointed 
)y  Napoleon  general  of  division  Feb.  29.  1S04  ;  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Scotland  in  command  of  the  Irish  briga'le  ;  mar- 
ried, in  IHO7,  Elisa  de  Condoreet,  only  daughter  of  the 
philosopher;  withdrew  from  the  French  army  1S15;  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen  IHIS  ;  edited  with  Arago 
the  works  of  Condoreet  (Paris,  12  vols..  1R47~10),  and 
wrote  a  number  of  controversial  pamphlets.  D.  at  Bignon 
Apr.  25.  lSu2. 

O'Connor  (Feargus  EnwAnn),  b.  at  Dangan  Castle, 
county  Meath,  Ireland,  in  179G;  entered  Parliament  for 
Cork  18.S2;  took  part  in  the  socialistic  agitations,  making 
addresses  at  many  jdaces  in  England  ;  edited  a  news])a])er 
of  violent  tone,  the  Northern  Star  ;  was  for  a  time  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the  "  Chartist"  I)arty,  which  elected  Inm  to 
Parliament  from  Nottingham  1S47:  visited  the  U.  S.  soon 
afterwards;  became  insane  in  1862,  and  d.  at  Nottinghill, 
near  London,  Aug.  30,  1855. 

O'Connor  (MuhaelI.D.D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept. 
27,1810;  studied  at  Queenstown,  and  in  1824  entered  the 
Propaganda,  and  in  1833  recciveil  the  doctorate;  became 
in  1838  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  St. 
Charles  Bormmeo,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Pittsburg  in  1S43:  translated  to  the  see  of 
Erie.  Pa.,  in  1851!,  but  was  referred  to  his  former  diocese 
in  1854.  In  1860  he  resigned  the  bishop's  oflice  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  D.  at  Woodstock  College,  Md., 
Oct.  18.  1872. 

O'Connor  (RonF.RirK).  popularly  called  Ronv,  the  last 
imlependent  king  nf  Ireland,  b.  in  Connaught  in  11  If): 
succeeded  to  the  tliripue  of  Connaught  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Turlogh  O'Connor.  llaCi;  disputed  the  supremacy 
for  several  years  with  the  O'Xcals  and  the  O'Briens:  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Irelan<l  llOtJ  ;  assembled  a  par- 
liament of  lords  and  clergy  at  Athboy  ll(i7;  aided  in  the 
expulsion  of  Dermot.  king  of  Leinster.  11(18:  defeated  tlio 
English  invaders  under  Strongbow  in  several  engagements. 
but  subsequently  came  to  terms  with  them  and  reinstated 
Dermot  in  his  kingdom  ;  aftcrwarfl  carried  im  war  with  the 
English  with  varying  success,  until  in  117.').  after  an  inter- 
view with  Henry  II.  of  England,  he  acknowledged  that 
monarch  as  lord  paramr)unt  of  Ireland,  retaining  for  him- 
self his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Connaught.  His  sons  hav- 
ing revolted  against  him,  Roderick  retired  in  1186  to  a 
moimstery.  wliere  he  d.  in  1198. 

O'Connor  (\Vii.!,iam  Doroi.As),  b.  at  Boston,  Mas?., 
in  1833;  was  educated  fo  ■  an  artistic  career;  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Boston  Connnontrea/th  1S53.  and  of 
the  Philadelphia  Satnrdaif  Erenimj  Post  185^-GO;  became 
clerk  of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washingttm  I8r)l.  chief 
clerk  1873,  librarian  of  the  treasury  department  1871  ;  has 
written  poems  and  tales  for  magazines,  and  published  ro- 
mance. Ilarrinf/ton  (LSCiU).  T/,>  t.'ood  Orai,  I'ort  (|8t5ti). 
being  a  vindication  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  The  Ohost 
(18(57). 

Oconom'owoc,  post-v.  an.l  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.. 
Wis.,  on  the  La  Crosse  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  30  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  noted  for 
its  numerous  lakes,  fine  drives,  and  the  exeellenee  of  its 
hotels.  It  is  called  the  "Saratoga  of  the  West."  Pop.  of 
v.  1408:  of  tp.  2931,  A.  I>.  Harokh.  Ei».  "Timks." 

O'Con'or  (Chari.fs),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  York  City  in 
1801.  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  education:  received  a 
common-school  cduentinn  ;  was  admitted  to  the  har  IS2t, 
and  bv  his  untiring  industry  made  his  way  to  the  leatlor- 
ship  of  the  legal  profession  in  that  city,  which  he  long 
held,  having  heen  retained  in  many  of  the  mo^l  important 
eases  since  1810.  Always  a  Demoerar.he  never  held  i)flice 
oxcopt  that  of  district  atiorncy  for  a  few  months  during  Ih' 
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ii.liiilnl«tnitlnii  of  Prw.  Pirrrc.  nml  Ihnt  of  inerol>«r  of  iho 
r«»n>tiiiitM>niil  r«tn»cml<iii  tif  |sr.4.  In  \sM  he  wbh  nomi- 
nalr-l  f«ir  thr  Pn^hlnu'V  by  the  extroiiio  Dpniocmtx,  niul 
rnrivfHl  rnnitilimrnlurv  vitlc*  in  crvrnil  States. 

(lrnnln'|CO«  ■>  ftitiKitlcrnhlr  town  in  the  fitnto  of  Chin- 

}(a«.  MctiiMi.  7l>  iiitlef  S.  K.  nf  riu<ln<l  lli-ul.  rhiefly  noteil 
or  eHrn«ive  mind.  r»-einhliii^  (h»>fe  of  Piilrni|ue.  tle- 
»rrilM«l  by  hii|>iii\  »n<l  bv  Jnhn  L.  Stephenn  in  bin  Centml 
A>»<riritJ t'Kuiffit,  "Hit  YiiraUtit.     Pop.  about  601M), 

Oron'to,  ronntv  "f  Wifcon»'in.  binimlcii  X.  by  Miehi- 
|fi%n  uml  K.  by  Mirhitfitn  iilxl  Oreen  Iliiy.  Art-n.  L'LN'.S 
Miiiare  miU'«.  It  iibiMin«|p»  in  ulroani'*.  hikes,  ntnl  forej*ti*. 
Pine  liimt»er  !?•  the  |>rinri|Mil  jir'nturt.  iin'i  it!<  preiuirntion 
l«  Iho  len'linic  influrttry.  The  cminty  i^  traverncil  by 
ChicaRd  nn*l  North- western  U.  U.  Cap.  Oconto.  Pop.  S3L'I. 
Oconto,  pont-v.  and  tp..  eap.  of  Ooonin  co..  Wij<..  on 
tlir  Chirnxo  an<l  North  wrf*tern  K.  It,.  .'tO  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Horturtl.  It  ha-*  a  pnblie  library,  II  juiblic  f<ohools,  7 
rhnrrhe-,  I  bank,  H  newMpaper.i,  a  piu<l  hre  drpartnient.  a 
public  park,  several  hoteN.  nn<l  a  nnmber  of  ttlorcf.  It 
owei»  itft  prosperity  lo  the  lumber  tra«le.     Pop.  of  v.  2055; 

of   tp.  H27S.  J.   W.   H  AL1.»   Kl».  '*  Ll'HBEHMAS." 

O'cracokc,  p..stv.  an*!  tp.,  Ilytio  co.,  N.  C,  Pop.  .'{tJ8. 

Orrarokc  lnlol,ap;i".''uifi-  fr.»ni  theAlIiintic  to  Pnm- 
lii'-t  Snun-I,  bctwein  two  of  the  lon^,'  low  coast-i^lantls  of 
North  Ciirolina.  It  lien  'J.'IA  nantieal  inilcc  S.  \V.  of  Capo 
Hiitlem<i.  On  it.-<  N.  nitlc  stantl."  a  brick  lighthouse  fi.'i  feet 
bi'.;h:  hit.  :tJO  fi'  L'S"  N..  Ion.  75°  58'  51"  W.  It  admiU 
only  lijcht-draiijfht  vcsels. 

Octahp'dron  [<ir.  6<tw.  "eight,"  nnti  (Spa.  "baso"].  a 
Holiil  boumleil  by  eij^ht  triun^ular  planes.  If  regular,  it>4 
fnce-i  arc  erpiilatoral.  It  has  twelve  edges  and  si.x  solid 
ansle-*,  eiich  formed  by  four  e«pial  plane  angles.  Its  solid 
content*  are  equal  to  tbe  cube  of  one  of  its  edges  multi- 
pliel  by  .I7IIIU5. 

Oclnne*  rnll|«.  the  eighth  of  the  marsh-gas  iicrics.  a 
li.piid. -p.  gr.  n.7li;i2.  ut  17°  C;  boiling  point,  1 111°  to  125°. 
It  occurs  naturally  in  Aniericun  petroleum.  It  may  bo 
produced  by  the  dry  distillatiiMi  of  the  lime-soap  of  men- 
tiaden  oil^  by  pushing  Ihe  vapor  of  the  thirteenth  of  the 
name  -eries,  tridccane.  <'i3ll2?*.  thrtiugh  a  red-hot  tube,  am! 
also  from  octyt  iodide,  phthalic  acid,  indigo  blue,  acenuph- 
thcnc,  etc.  Ity  long-eontinued  fractional  distillation  it  may 
be  separated  in()  two  hydrocarbons,  having  different  boil- 
ing-poinl'i,  but  the  same  compos)tii>n.  E.  ^^'Al.l.KI^ 

Oc'lnvp  [Lat.  urtnru» :  Fr.  and  tier.  ortfivc'\.  in  mu.»!ic, 
an  interval  eight  degrees  above  or  below  ."omc  other  on  tlio 
ecalc.  as  from  C  to  the  next  C.  or  Fj  to  V^.  etc.  Also,  the 
series  of  note{>  included  in  such  an  interval,  as  when  we 
speik  of  a  voice  or  instrument  having  a  range  of  so  many 
octaves  and  fractions  of  octaves. 

Octn'vin,  sister  to  Augustus,  was  first  married  to  C. 
Murcellus,  and  iiflcr  his  dcat)i  to  Mark  Antony.  She  was 
a  woman  of  perfect  beauty  and  great  aeeonipiit-huients,  an<l 
her  life  shows  an  almost  heroic  noblcne.-«s  of  char.acter.  She 
bore  to  Mareellus  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and  to  Antony 
two  ilaughterfl.  Of  the  latter,  the  elder  was  married  to  L. 
homitiui  Ahenobarbiis,  an<l  beeame  the  grandmother  of 
Nero:  Ihe  younircr  was  married  to  Drusus,  and  became 
the  mother  of  (')audiuH  and  the  grandmother  of  Caligula. 
Her  son,  M.  Mareellus.  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  but  died 
young.  She  also  educated  the  children  of  Antony  by  Ful- 
via  and  t'Iciipatni.     She  d.  in  II  ii.  c. 

Octcnc,  \\\\ir„  Octylcne,  or  C'aprylene,  the  eighth 
of  the  series  of  oleflnes.  The  name  was  proposed  bv  Ilof- 
mann  in  Ism.  Ih.ils  at  about  IIS°to  12(1°:  is  prepared 
by  the  iliotilhition  of  pelargonic  and  other  fatty  acids  with 
lime.  Octcne  is  a  mobile  liipiid.  insoluble  in  water,  very 
flohihle  in  alcohol  and  ether:  burns  with  a  bright  smoky 
llame.  and  is  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  yielding 
nitro  compounds.  K.  Wallkk. 

Octo'bpr  fLat..  from  mc/o. ''eight"],  the  eighth  month 
of  Ihe  old  p-tyle.  or  Julian  year,  and  the  tenth  in  the  Grego- 
rian yi-ar. 

Ootop'odn  [from  oktw.  "  eight," irou?.  iro«d9,  "foot"!,  a 
sub-order  of  cuttle-fishes  (cla>«8  <  V;>AaA.;>o//a )  of  the  order 
IMbranchiata.  in  which  the  body  is  sacciform,  the  head 
united  with  the  body  by  a  broad  cervical  band  and  Pur- 
roun-lcd  by  eight  fleshy  arms:  the  arms  arc  furnished  with 
sessile  cup-like  suckers  destitute  of  horny  rings;  the  eves 
fixed  in  the  skin  and  incapable  of  rotation  :  the  gill  cham- 
ber longitudinally  divided  by  a  muflcular  partition;  the 
.''iphuncle  entire;  oviduct  double;  no  rudimental  gland 
developed,  and  there  is  no  true  shell.  The  Pub-order  is 
exhibited  in  four  living  families  :  {\)  Octopidifitr;  (2)  i'liro- 

tupuirr:    {?.)   l*hiiunrs;dtr.AT\i\    (4)   Arf/nnaiitifljr.       Thefirst 

two  are  chiefly  represented  by  species  inhabiting  the  shal- 
low waters  or  near  the  coast,  and  the  last  two  bv  tho?c  liv- 


ing in  tho  open  sea.    The  males  of  all  the  species  are  dis- 
tinguished i>y  a  peculiar  generative  economy  ;  the  males 
and  females  differ  little  from  ea  -h  other  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  former  one  of  the  eight  anus  become*  di- 
vctopcil  in  a  peculiar  manner,  supplied  with  semen,  luitl, 
in  fact,  modified  as  a  copulalory  organ,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming the  generative  function.     It  then  becomes  4letacl)ed 
from  the  animal,  ami  may  lead  for  a  time  an  independent 
life,  but  at  length,  in  some  cases,  it  is  received  by  a  female. 
I  and  scrvi'S  to   impregnate   her.     This   function   was  for  a 
longtime  unknown,  anrl  the  arm  so  niodifierl  and  detacheil 
'  was  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  |)arasitic  worm,  and  named 
HrrtorotyhtH.    The  arm  inrjuestion  is  not  always  the  same, 
in  some  species  one  arm  being  st>  dc\eU»jied  and  in  others 
another.     The  arm  so  modified  i>  known  ii"  a  hectocotylized 
I  arm.    It  is  periodically  renewed  and  lietached.    Tm;o.  (Jii.L. 
(Ictopod'iclir    [from    tho    generic    name    Oriopui],   a 
,  family  of  ('cpiiaIo]»ods  of  the  order  Dibninchiata  anil  siib- 
'  order  OcToi'oOA  (which   see).     The  body  is  oval  and  gen- 
I  erally  destitute  of    fins;    the    mantle    sepanitecl    by   licshy 
bands:  the  arms  with  two  rows  (rarely  one)  of  cu})S  and 
united  at  tho  base  by  a  slight  or  moderate  web.  with  or 
without  distinct  ecjniferous  cells  between  the  bases  of  tho 
arms.     The  family  includes  the  common  cuttlefish  of  tho 
Kuropean  coasts,  and  <inc  representative  is  found  in  ilccp 
water  olT    the   eastern    N.  American  coast.     Some  of  the 
species  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  exaggerated  accounts 
may  be  f<mnd  of  their  ferocity  and  size  in  many  popular 
works.  TiiEonorti;  (iii.i,. 

Octroi'  [Fr,.  remotely  from  the  Lnt.  aucton'ta>t,  "  au- 
thority "],  a  toll  in  money  or  in  kind  levied  upon  farm  and 
garden  produce  at  the  gates  of  some  Kuropean  towns. 

O'C'iir'ry  (Ei-GK\n),  b.  at  Dunahu.  near  Carrigaholt, 
fiounty  Clare.  Ireland.  In  179() ;  received  a  liberal  education; 
was  emj)loyed  in  the  archaeological  department  of  the  ord- 
nance S!irvey  of  Irehmd  1S,'{4-4I  ;  was  then  engaged  by  tho 
Uoyal  Iri<!i  Academy  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Dublin,  in  cataloguing  and  transcribing  tlieir  ani'ient 
Gaelic  MSS. ;  discovered  and  deciphered  valuable  rem- 
nants of  tho  ancient  Hrehon  laivs,  whidi  he  with  Dr. 
O'Donovan  was  commissioned  to  edit  and  translate  by  the 
Brehon  law  commissioners  18j;j ;  became  ])rofessor  of  Irisli 
liistory  and  archaeology  in  the  newly-established  Konian 
Catholic  university  at  Dublin  1854;  contributed  to  the 
Trumactioiif  of  learned  societies;  edited  works  for  tlie 
Celtic  Society  and  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and 
published  LtcturcH  on  the  ManitHcrtpt  MittrrinU  of  Aun'tnt 
ItiHh  JJixtoii/  {liiQl).  Prof.  O'Curry's  labors  constituted 
the  foundation  of  Sir  II.  S.  Maine's  Jjtrfurcs  on  the  Emft/ 
JJiifori/  of  Insfitittiuug  (1875).  D.  at  Dublin  July  '^Q,  1802. 
Odd  Fol'lows,  Iiidcpeiidont  Order  of,  a  seeiet 
bcno\  olunt  and  bcnelicial  association  wliii.h  had  its  origin 
in  London,  l-lngland,  about  174.).  '1  lie  charai'tcr  attributed 
to  the  earliest  societies  or  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  is  tliat  of 
assemblages  mainly  for  social  purposes,  having  nn  initia- 
tion ceremony,  and  a  collection  being  m^ido  to  aid  needy 
members. 

About  tho  year  ISOO  tho  lodges  in  London  and  Livcrjiool 
were  known  as  "The  Loudon  Order."  In  18I)'J  a  member 
of  a  London  lodge  renio\  cd  to  Manchester  and  introduced 
tho  order  into  that  city,  where  it  was  so  favorably  received 
that  several  lodges  were  speedily  organizeil,  and  in  1814 
the  lodges  in  Manchester  and  vicinity  were  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FcUows 
of  the  Manchester  Vuity.''  A  grand  lodge,  couii»oscd  of 
those  who  had  fillcil  the  chair  of  noblo  grand  { the  jiresiding 
oflicer)  a  regular  term  in  a  subordinate  lodge,  was  organized 
and  assumed  supervision  of  the  subordinates.  The  Lon- 
don associations  and  other  lodges  tluoughout  the  country 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Manchester 
organization,  and  several  other  '*  Unities  "  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. The  Manchester  adherents  attained  greater  pros- 
perity than  any  of  their  rivals,  and  the  increase  of  lodges 
in  (ireat  liritain  determined  the  Manchester  authorities  to 
organize  an  *•  annual  movable  committee  "  to  take  the  place 
of  tlie  local  grand  lodge,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  at  llanley  in  the  Potteries,  Staffordshire,  May  lit  and 
20,  lS2;i,  and  was  attended  by  98  deputies,  representing 
the  several  subordinate  lodges.  The  early  laws  were  crude 
and  imperfect,  tho  receipts  being  inadequate  to  meet  the 
authorized  disbursements.  The  annual  movable  committee 
eventually  established  a  system  of  rates  based  on  the  expe- 
rience ac((nired,  which  enabled  the  subordinates  to  meet  the 
relief  requirements  and  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  ample 
for  all  probable  demands. 

The  condition  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  tho  largest  and 
most  important  body  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Kurojie,  is  exhibited 
in  the  foUowing  statement,  made  .Ian.  I.  1875:  Lodges, 
4U2i);  members,  4'.Ml.jj'J;  lodge  funds,  $lH,SOy,r.70 ;  re- 
ceipts, including  interest  un  investments,  in  the  ten  years 
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186J-75,  $24,534,085 ;  paid  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
1S65-75,  SI5,.'iU2,5S2.  Accurate  stati.^^tics  of  the  other 
Unities  cannot  be  obtained,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  tlie  various  branches  in  Ureut  liritain  aggregate  oOUU 
lodges  and  Tiiu.lKKI  members.  The  .Manchester  Unity  has 
organized  lodges  in  Kngland.  Scotland.  Wales,  Ireland, 
France,  Turkey.  .Vlrica,  North  and  South  America,  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  Australasia. 

Socielies  or  lodges  of  Odd  Kellows  were  organized  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  as  early  as  l.silO, 
but  hail  a  brief  existence.  On  Apr.  21),  1819,  Thomas 
AVildcy  and  rouri>thcr«,  who  had  been  members  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows Irlilgcs  in  Kngland,  organized  a  loilge  in  Baltimore.  iMd., 
calling  it  Washington  Lodge  Xo.  I.  A  member  of  a  lodge 
at  I'reston,  Kngland,  visited  this  self-instituted  body  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1819,  and  on  his  return  to  his  home 
procured  from  the  Duke  of  York's  Lodge  of  the  Manches- 
ter I'nity,  located  at  I'reston,  a  document  dated  Feb.  1, 
1S20,  clothing  the  .■\merican  organization  with  the  powers 
of  u  gniTid  as  well  as  a  subordinate  lodge,  under  the  title 
of  ■•  .No.  1.  Washington  Lodge,  the  (jraml  Lodge  of  Mary- 
lanil  and  of  the  U.  S.  of  America."  This  action  of  a  sub- 
ordinate was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  grand  eom- 
niiltee  of  the  JLinchester  I'nity.  On  Feb.  22,  1S2I,  Wash- 
ington Li^dgc  surrendered  the  Kngli-h  charter  to  a  "  body 
of  past  grands,"  anil  "the  (Jrand  Lo.lge  uf  JLiryland  and 
the  U.  S."  was  regularly  organized,  the  members  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge  receiving  a  subordinate  charter  fri>m  the 
new  grand  lodge.  In  lS2:i  the  self-instituted  lodges  in 
Philadelphia,  N'ew  York,  and  lioslim  were  induced  to 
recognize  the  Maryland  organization,  and  that  body  im- 
mediately forwardeil  charters  to  the  subordinates,  as  well 
as  grand  lodge  charters  for  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  On  .-Vpr.  15,  1824.  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  separate  the  powers  of  the  national  from  the  State  or- 
ganization, and  the  project  was  consummated  Feb.  22, 
1825,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the 
U.  S.  was  held.  In  1826,  Thomas  Wildey,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Orand  Lodge  of  the  I'.  S..  known  as  the 
"grand  sire,"  visited  Kngland  and  obtained  from  the 
gran<l  committee  of  the  Manchester  I'nity  an  independ- 
ent charter,  granting  to  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S. 
authority  "to  cimduet  the  business  of  Oild  Fellowship 
irillitnil  llir  iittt^ii'vrence  of  iiuif  olhei-  ''ouiittif,  so  hnig  as  the 
same  is  administered  according  to  the  principles  and  purity 
of  Odd  Fellowship."  Intimate  relations  between  the  two 
grand  bodies  continued  for  se\eral  years,  but  in  1S42.  after 
fruitless  ctTorts  on  the  part  of  the  heails  of  the  order  in 
Kngland  and  the  V.  S.  to  reconcile,  by  correspondence, 
vital  difl'crences  in  the  work  which  had  arisen,  .lames  L. 
Itiilgoly.  grand  corresponding  and  recordiug  secretary, 
a'nd  Isaac  I).  Willinmson,  grand  chaplain  of  the  (iraud 
Lorlge  of  the  V.  S.,  were  commissioned  as  special  d'-puties 
to  the  Manchester  Inity  to  adjust  the  matters  in  ilispute. 
The  coniniissioners  attended  the  meeting  of  the  annual 
movable  committee  at  Wigan  .May  Hi.  IS42,  and  after  a 
conference  continued  through  several  days  found  that  their 
ell'orts  for  harmonious  co-operation  were  futile,  'file  com- 
missioners presented  an  elaborate  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  in  Sept..  1842.  and 
that  boily  ailo]itcil  a  series  nf  rescdutions  on  the  subject. 
The  hostilities  of  the  Manchester  Fuily.  threatened  in 
1842.  and  consuniniatcd  in  I81.i  by  their  attempt  to  insti- 
tute lodges  in  the  U.  S.,  resulted  in  nn  entire  severance  of 
the  existing  relations. 

The  objects  of  .\merican  Odd  Fellowship  are  '•  to  visit 
the  sii'k,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  uiul  educate 
the  orphan."  It  seeks  "  to  improve  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  imbue  him  with  proper  conceptions  of  his 
capabilities  for  good,  enlighten  his  ininil.  enlarge  (ho 
spiiere  of  his  afl'ections,  and  lead  him  to  a  eultivalinu  of 
the  (rue  fraternal  relation  clesigneil  by  the  great  Aulhorof 
his  being."  The  motto  "  Friemlship.  Love,  and  Truth" 
was  known  and  used  in  connection  with  the  order  in  1775. 
The  organization  for  attaining  these  objeids  has  two 
branches,  closely  connected,  yet  entirely  distinct — lodges 
ami  encam|>nients. 

To  become  a  member  nf  a  lodge  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (irand  Lo.lge  of  the  1".  S.  the  applicant  must  be  a 
free  white  male  of  good  moral  character,  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  believes  in  a  Su- 
preme lleing,  the  I'rcalor  and  Preserver  of  the  universe. 
Five  or  noire  members  holding  withdrawal  cards  grantetl 
by  legal  lodges  may  apply  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  it  is  jiroposcd  to  locale,  for  n  charier 
for  a  lodge;  and  when  instituted,  such  subordinate  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  initiate  and  confer  the  live  degrees 
on  persons  (Vgiilarly  proposed  and  elected  residing  within 
the  dislriet  assigned  to  it.  No  one  but  a  member  who  has 
attained  the  lifth  or  scarlet  degree  in  a  lodge  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  an  eneamjuuenl,  and  can  remain  a  niembor 


of  the  encampment  only  so  long  as  he  continues  in  good 
standing  in  his  lodge.  An  encampment  confers  three  de- 
grees;  and  seven  or  more  members,  having  the  third  or 
Koyal  Purple  degree  and  holding  legal  withdrawal  cards, 
may  petition  the  grand  encampment  of  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate,  for  a  subordinate 
encampment.  Application  for  a  lodge  in  a  .State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  which  no  grand  lodge  has  been  organized  must 
be  made  to  the  (_iranil  Lodge  of  the  I'.  .^..  and  the  same 
rule  applies  to  a  petition  for  an  encanijiment.  (")ii  the  pe- 
tition of  ten  or  more  lodges  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  I'.  S. 
will  issue  a  warrant  for  a  grand  lodge  of  the  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  province  in  which  the  petitioning  lodges  are  lo- 
cated, or  for  a  grand  encampment  on  a  similar  application 
by  five  or  more  subordinate  encampments.  A  grand  lodge 
or  encampment  is  composed  of  the  past  presiding  officers 
of  its  subordinates,  and  the  representatives  of  the  several 
grand  bodies  constitute  the  1'.  S.  (irand  Lodge.  Lodges  and 
encampments  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  fees  for  initia- 
tion, degrees,  and  weekly  dues,  and  may  determine  the 
amounts  tfi  be  paid  lor  weekly  benefits  to  sick  or  disabled 
members,  funeral  benefits,  etc. ;  but  such  amounts  must 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  grand 
body  having  jurisdiction. 

The  statistics  from  1830  (previous  to  which  they  are  in- 
complete) to  1875  are  as  follows:  Initiations,  979.428; 
members  relieved.  724.285:  widowed  families  relieved, 
97.065  ;  members  buried,  (i4.li54  :  receipts.  $59,850,774.31 ; 
paid  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits  and  the  care  of  widows 
and  orphans.  822,0X1,772.12.  According  to  the  returns  of 
1874  and  the  reports  so  far  as  received,  the  following  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  order  in  the  V.  S. :  grand 
lodges.  54;  subordinate  lodges,  fi55S :  lodge  members, 
463,087:  grand  encampments,  40;  subordinate  encamp- 
ments, 1761:  encampment  members.  87.253:  receipts, 
SU, 590.000;  members  relieved.  .■;s.400:  widowed  families 
relieved,  6000:  members  buried.  4000:  )iaid  for  relief  of 
members  and  widowed  families,  burial  of  dead,  education 
of  orphans,  $1,590,000. 

The  (irand  Lodge  of  the  IT.  S.  has  organized  grand 
lodges  in  every  State  and  in  most  of  the  Territories  of  the 
U.  P..  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Switzerland.  Australia. 
Chili.  S.  A.,  and  a  grand  lodge  of  the  (ierman  empire, 
which  has  five  grand  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
ordinate lodges  have  been  orgiinized  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Peru.  S.  .■\..  and  London.  Kngland.  (irand  and 
subordinate  enciinijuiients  have  been  instituted  in  nearly 
every  locality  where  lodges  are  established.  Nine  monthly 
and  twelve  weekly  |icriodicals  in  the  interest  of  the  order 
are  published — twenty  in  the  U.  S.  and  one  in  liermany. 

THEononF.  .A.  Koss. 
Revised   and   apphoved   by  James  L.   Kibcki.v.   (Inmd 

Coi-nnj)i>iniiiiti  Clint  Jlcciirilini/  Sfvrftitn/  R.  U  .  ii.  L.  U.  S. 

Ode  [dr.  vSi),  fr.  oo«i>i.  a  "  song  "].  in  the  modern  use, 
signifies  a  lyric  piece  of  more  dignified  character  than  the 
song,  and  usually  one  in  which  profound  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed. The  ancients  originally  included  under  this  name 
all  kinds  of  lyric  verse.  Pindar.  Alcanis.  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
and  Simoniiies  annmg  the  (ireeks.  and  Horace  among  the 
Komans,  were  the  chief  writers  of  odes. 

Odell',  post-v.  and  tp.  cf  Livingston  eo..  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  .Mton  and  St.  Louis  R.  K.,  82  miles  from  Chicago, 
has  3  churches,  1  newsp:iper.  and  I  hotel.  Large  quantities 
of  corn  are  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  of  v.  739;  of 
tp.  1455.  W.  D.  WiLSOX,  Ed.  "  Weeklv." 

O'den,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1523. 

O'denlieimer  (Wii.i.iam  llKN-nvl.  D.  I).,  b.  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  Aug.  II.  1817;  graduated  at  the  Iniversity 
of  Pennsylvania  1835:  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1838:  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  Philadel- 
phia, 1840.  and  bishop  of  New. Icrscy  Oct.  13.  1859.  Author 
of  ,/.  iiK.i/,  1)1  mill  I'lViiii'^/ (1 855  I,  and  several  liturgical  and 
theological  works.     I),  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14.  1879. 

O'dcnkircheii,  town  of  Uhenish  Prussia,  has  cotton- 
spinning  and  silk,  linen,  and  eotlon-weiiving  factories,  and 
large  dyoworks.     Pop.  7211. 

O'dPlisP,  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  i.slnnd  of  Fiinen. 
is  an  old  but  prosperous  city,  widi  good  educati.mal  ilisli- 
tutions  and  an  active  trade.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was 
born  here.  Several  large  sugar-refineries  and  iron-foun- 
dries are  in  operation.     Pop.  18.500. 

O'dcinvald,  a  mountain-region  of  (iermnny.  occupy- 
ing the  soudurii  part  of  llesse-Darmstadt.  and  extending 
for  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  fr..m  (he  Neekar,  which 
to  the  S.  separates  it  from  the  Hbnk  Forest,  to  the  .Main, 
which  to  the  N.  se|mrBlcs  it  from  the  Spessart  Mountains. 
Its  western  declivities  towards  the  plain  of  the  Hhine 
are  abrupt,  but  to  the  N.  it  slopes  down  through  several 
terraces,  and  to  the  S.  E.  it  gradually  disappears  in  the 
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ODER— ODOACER. 


I.      '     '  Itdhlnhett  p«ik«riiwtoiibout2000ffct.but  I 

,P  irartrr  i"  vrrv  frirndly  nml  inciting.     It  is 

|.inc.  oak.  nii-l   Wc<\\,  nnd  it."   vnlleyj*   with  ' 
I  vincriipl'*.    lUKi'lt*  \\*  niitnnil  liciiuty.  it  lmi» 
il   inlcri-t  »»n  ii»rnuiit  of  it*  muny  reiuainu 
.  M  II.    u  .iiiiin  pcrioii  und  fnuu  th«  Mi«!«lk'  A^e^.  | 

0'ilc*r,  n  river  ««f  liiriiiiuiy.  rii«c.'»  in  Muruvin  at  an  cle-  ! 
^.iiiMii  of  Idiiii  fret  ii»<..vt' the  Hen,  cntcrfl  Prii:«."*ijni  Sile!»ia,  j 
whr-r  ii  h<^umpf<  niiviirnlile  nl  Uatihor, trnvor.ie^  thoprov- 
\t\-v*  »(  Itrun-lpiibiifK  "n<l  Pomcriinin.  iind.  nftera  courtio 
of  j.'.o  iiill(«.  rini.tuv*  llintitt;h  ilic  Stettiner  llafT  into  tho 
Bftltir.  l!.-  n!»\i):ntiMH  is  difTuuIt.  and  alMiij:  its  lower 
course  expen^-ive  rinlmnkmenlH  are  re<|uir<d  to  protect  the 
fiirroiindinic  country  uffftin'-t  inuntUtion  ;  as  a  route  of 
comiiuTce  it  i*  of  great  importance.  i 

Odor'zo  Tftnc.   Opitrnjium],  town   of  Northern  Italy, 
pfiivince  of  Tro^ifto,  about  14  milcft  N.  E.  of  tliu  town  of 
Trcvi^o.     Ft  in  a  plaeo  of  very  oclivo  traffic.  an<l  contain?  \ 
some  fine  palace*  with  ek-jjant   pirdensi.     Sr^mo  id  tbe^e  ■ 

Palace-*  are  rich  in  pictures  by  IJajimino,  Paris  IJordone, 
'alma  il  Uiovine.  etc.  The  Villa  Colfrancui  contains  many  I 
inlcre!<tinK  anti(|uitief.  ini«criptionr<.  architcpturul  frag-  ' 
mcnt".  bttc-relief!*.  cippi.  etc.,  which  have  bct*n  disinterred  ] 
in  the  neiKhborhoiMl.  Oju'trnjinm  in  mentioned  by  all  the  i 
early  Latin  hii-torianf.nud  they  state  that  1«00  younp  hoI-  | 
dier;*  from  this  town  bclnnirini;  to  the  army  of  Ciujiar,  hav-  j 
ing  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  Pompcy,  slew  thcmseIvoi»  j 
rather  than  remain  prisoners.  Tho  poimlation  at  its  mo:<t  | 
flouri^'hins  period  is  sai-l  to  have  re:icned  jli.ODO.  and  the 
b<'niitiful  ••bje.'ts  in  pdd,  ivory,  bronze,  etc.  xvhieh  have  i 
been  found  here  confirm  the  ftury  of  its  former  import-  ! 
an.c.  [is  later  Unman  and  mcdianal  history  is  full  of  . 
viii^Mtiideii.  and  its  mo<lern  fortunes  have  been  those  of  [ 
Vniicc.  The  fir-t  bi.-ihop  of  Odorzo  was  Epodius  of  the 
fifth  century.     Pop.  t;4;i4. 

OdON'sa,  town  of  Rus^iia,  govornraent  of  Kherson,  is 
dituatcd  in  lat.  -iCy°  '29'  X..  Ion.  :iOO  4*'  E..  on  a  bay  of  the 
Plack  Sea.  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper 
and  l>niester.  The  Turks  had  here  imly  a  dinall  fortre^^s, 
hut  aftgr  the  cen^ion  of  the  territory  to  tho  Russians  by 
the  I'eaco  of  Jassy.  Catharine  If.  founded  the  present  town 
in  I7!'4.  Alexander  I.  made  it  a  free  jmrt  for  thirty  years 
in  lsl7.  and  under  the  wise  administration  of  its  jiovernor. 
the  duke  of  Richdicu.  it  incrensed  rapidly,  and  ranks  now 
as  tlie  third  commercial  town  of  the  Russian  eiui)irc.  and 
as  the  first  port  of  the  RInck  Sea.  communicating  by  reg- 
ular steamsnip  lines  with  Constantinople.  Trieste.  Mar- 
Beillcs.  Rarcelona,  Lisbon.  Bordeaux,  Havre.  Antwerp,  and 
London.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  about  20(1  feetlii;;h.  which 
pinks  abruptly  towards  tlie  sea.  leavin*;;  only  a  very  small 
belt  ttf  shore,  oceu|iicd  by  barracks,  bathing  establishment?, 
and  shipping  facilities.  Ah»ng  the  edge  of  the  jdateau 
runs  a  very  elegant  bnulevanl.  planted  with  trees,  lined 
with  palatial  houses,  and  communicating  with  the  beach 
by  a  magnificent  flight  of  granite  steps.  The  city  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  with  broad  an  I  straight  streets,  and  the 
immediate  neighbirhood  cont  lins  many  orchard-^  and  vine- 
yards, while  the  (dateau  farther  behind  is  a  sterile  steppe. 
It-*  bcnevtdent  anil  edui-ational  institutions,  among  which 
is  a  university  founded  in  isr>.">.  are  numerous  and  good. 
It  has  also  important  breweries,  woollen-mills,  and  raanu- 
factories  of  sailcloth,  ciirdage.  soap,  candles,  etc.  But  it 
is  espc'-ially  as  a  commercial  place  that  the  town  has  ac- 
quired  importance.  Its  harbor  is  spacious,  c*mvenient. 
safe,  and  frozen  only  for  a  very  short  time  during  mid- 
winter: 12.i3  vessels,  of  722.979  tons  burden,  entered  it  in 
1S72.  and  I28fi.  of  7J2.Slfi  tons  burden,  cleared  it.  The 
viliio  of  exports  amounted  during  the  same  year  to 
-  ;».:iSO.nnO;  that  of  imports  to  $10,720,000.  Theprinci- 
i  il  articles  of  exportation  are  grain,  timber,  tallow,  and 
»''ol.  Tho  value  of  wheat  exported  in  IS72  amounted  to 
-J.S..iS(>.000.  Pop.  121. :t:i.».  containing  many  (Jreeks,  Ar- 
menians. Tartars.  Italians.  Cfcrmans,  and  .Tews.  Odessa 
was  subjected   to  a  bombardment  by  the  allied  fleets  in 

18Jt.       (See  RoUBARDMKXT.) 

Odessa,  post-v.  of  St,  George  hundred,  Xew  Castle  co., 
Del.     Pop.  695. 

Odessa,  tp.  of  Ionia  co..  Mich.     Pop.  959. 

Od'ic  Force,  a  term  originallv  applied  bv  Rcicbcnbach 
to  a  pecuhar  inrlescenco  which  some  people  could  see  about 
the  arms  of  a  magnet.  It  has  been  the  favorite  catch- 
word of  humbugs,  and  applied  to  evervthing  nivsterious. 
It  hna  received  the  synonym  pnyrhir  force  fr<»m'  Crookes. 
who  performed  several  startling*  experiments  with  Home, 
tho  spiritualist.  Sergeant  Coxe,  and  others.  A  lever  .36 
inches  long  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  wall,  and  upon 
this  a  heavy  man  sat.  Home  held  the  tips  of  his  finders 
against  the  distal  end  of  the  b.mrd.  and  the  board  retained 
It?  hnnznntal  p..Mti..n.  meanwhile  supporting  the  person 


who  nut  upon  it.  Several  equally  wonderful  performances 
wore  shown  to  a  number  of  intelligent  and  honest  potmlo, 
who  authenticated  the  repi>rt  of  Crookes  and  others.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  such  force  exists — at  any  rate, 
no  general  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject :  and  it 
may  safely  be  considered  a  humbug  till  8<»me  reasons  can 
be  given  for  Wa  physical  production. 

Allax  MrTiAVE  Hamilton*. 

O'din,  the  Old  ("Jcr.  Wtnttan,  tlio  Saxon  Wutnn^  occupies 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the  same  p<)sition  as  Zvus 
in  the  (Ireck.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  worbl.  the  father 
of  the  gods,  and,  being  possessed  of  the  deepest  wisdom, 
he  holds  the  highest  power.  In  buttle  he  gives  the  vic- 
tory and  sends  forth  the  Valkyries;  in  coun<-iI  ho  gives 
the  decision  and  the  expedient :  in  everyday  life  he  makes 
the  field  fertile,  tho  wiml  and  the  waves  favorable,  etc. 
Behind  and  above  the  special  gods  he  is  tho  supreme  ruler. 
The  peculiar  features  umler  which  he  was  imagined  by  his 
worshippers  are  often  vague,  sometimes  even  childish,  but 
generally  not  with-oit  a  certain  suggestivencss.  He  had 
only  one  eye:  the  other  be  had  pledged  to  Mimer.  of  whose 
fountain  ho  drank  wisdom.  Two  ravens  sat  perched  on 
his  shoulilers — Huginn.  the  mind  as  perceiving,  and  AIu- 
ninn,  the  mind  as  retaining;  they  flew  every  day  through 
the  world,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  tliey  saw.  But 
the  general  idea  of  him  as  tho  god  of  the  heaven,  the  sky, 
the  wind,  riding  through  space  on  his  eight-footed  horse, 
wrapped  in  his  cloud  mantle,  and  holding  the  lightning  in 
his  hand,  is  as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  serene  Zeus  en- 
throned in  brightness,  and  as  characteristic  of  tho  climate 
and  the  race.  He  never  reached  that  }»crfcct  individuali- 
zation which  distinguishes  Zeus,  perhaps  because  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  was  broken  ofl"  in  the  middle  of  its 
course  without  ever  ripening  into  maturity,  jierbaps  be- 
cause its  ideas  by  their  very  nature  were  unfit  for  a  thor- 
ough artistic  development.  But  the  attempts  of  mytholo- 
gists  to  analyze  tho  myth-forming  jiroccss,  and  extract  tho 
materials  which  entered  from  reality  into  the  mytliical 
creation,  may  prove  more  successful  with  Odin  than  with 
Zeus. 

Odin,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co..  III.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  U.  Rs.     Poj).  120!^. 

Odiu'  (Jkan  Marie),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ambierle,  France, 
Feb.  25.  1801  ;  joined  the  Lazarists  in  his  youth;  came  to 
the  Lazarist  community  of  the  Barrens.  Mo.,  in  1S22.  and 
soon  afterwards  became  a  ])ricpt.  In  1S42  was  made  bishop 
of  Claudicjjiolis  in  part'thuR  infiih/iimt  and  vicar-a]>ost(dic 
of  Texas.  In  1S47  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Galveston, 
anil  in  1861  became  archbishop  of  Xew  Orleans.  In  IS(>9 
repaired  to  the  Vatican  Council,  but  by  reason  of  infirm 
health  was  excused  from  attendance.  I),  at  Ambierle, 
France.  May  25,  1870. 

Od'lin?j  (William),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Southwark, 
England.  Sejd.  5.  1829;  studied  medicine  at  (iuy's  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  University  of  London:  became  lecturer  on 
chemistry-  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  18t*(;i.  professor 
of  the  same  science  at  the  Royal  Institution  18CS,  and  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  1872:  author  of  a  Manuol  <>/ 
Cliemiatn/  (iStH),  Lo-tnreH  on  Animal  CA^MoVrry  ( 1860  ).  and 
of  various  scientific  memoirs  on  chemical  theory,  of  which 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  living  exponents. 

Odoa'cer,  king  of  Italy  from  47fi  to  49.3  a.  d..  was  edu- 
cated in  the  camp  of  Atti  la,  but  entered  afterwards  the  service 
of  the  West  Roman  empire,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the 
imjierial  guard  when  (in -175)  Orestes. commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  deposed  the  emperor.  Julius  Xepos.  anrl  jilaced 
his  own   son.  Romulus  AugustuUis.  on  the  throne.     The 
army,  consisting  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  now  demanded 
of  Orestes  that  <)ne-tbird  of  the  soil  of   Italy  should  be 
given  up  to  them   for  jiermanent  settlement ;  and  when 
Orestes  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader, 
and  a  war  broke  out  which  ended  with  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Orestes  and  the  abdicaticm  of  Romulus.     Aug.  25.  470, 
the  Roman  senate  declared  the  West  Roman  empire  dis- 
solved, constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and   gave   the 
crown  to  Odoacer.  the  tirst  barbarian  who  wore  it.    He  was 
acknowledged  by  Zeno.  the  Byzantine  em]ieror,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  governed  with  energy  and 
moderation.     For  several  years  Italy  enjoyed  peace.     Tho 
j  laws  and  institutions  were  maintained,  the  Church    was 
j  respected,  and  several  campaigns  in  Dalmatia  and  Nori- 
[  cnra  were  successfully  carried  through.    Meanwhile.  Theo- 
doric.  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  crossed  the  .\lps,  insti- 
gated and  perhaps  supported  by  Zeno.  and  in  three  great 
,  battles  Odoacer  was  defeated,  and  finally  shut  up  in  Ra- 
j  venna.     Here  he  held  out  for  more  than  two  years,  but 
j  capitulated  on  the  condition  that  he  and  The(1doric  should 
rule  as  joint  kings.     The  agreement  was  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  oath,   but  a  few  days    afterwards    Theodoric  had 
.  Odoacer  put  to  death.  Mar.  5,  493. 


ODOM  ETEK— CEDI  PUS. 
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Odom'eter,  or.  more  correctly,  Hodom'eter  [Or.  | 
0805,  a  '•  way,"  and   (i.tpok,  •'  measure "],   an    instrument  ; 
by  means  of  wliii'li  the  distance  travcllca  by  a  carriage 
or  other  vehicle,  or  even  a  person  walking,  is  registered.      | 

O'Doii'liell  (liKoi-oi.ii),  Mahsiiai,.  duke  of  Tetuan. 
count  of  Lucena,  and  ca|itain-general  in  the  army  of  .Spain, 
b.  .Ian.  12.  181)0,  at  Santa  Cru/.  in  TenovifTe.  was  the  son 
of  l.ii'ut.-Gen.  t'arhis  O'Donnell.  a  desgcndant  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  e.\iled  with  .lames  11. ;  entered  the  army;  be- 
came a  colonel,  and  for  his  services  against  the  Carlists  at 
Lucena  (ls:!9)  was  made  a  grandee  and  lieutenant-general. 
In  ISlll  he  ahaniloncJ  the  cause  of  Espartero,  his  patron, 
by  whom  he  was  twice  driven  into  e.\ile;  but  in  ISi'i,  after 
K-^partero's  fall,  he  was  made  ca]>tain-gcneral  of  Cuba, 
where  he  became  nioilerately  wealthy.  In  the  insurrec- 
tions of  ISJl  he  took  a  prominent  part :  was  for  the  time 
reconciled  with  Espartero,  and  thenL-eforth  often  war-min- 
ister and  a  leading  cunscrvative  politician  at  .Madrid.  In 
IS5i)-t>U  he  commanded  in  .Morocco:  captured  Tetuan  Feb. 
6,  1860  ;  retired  from  public  life  in  July,  1866.  D.  at  Biar- 
ritz Nov.  b,  1867. 

O'Don'ovan  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Atateemore,  county 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  July  9,  1801t,  son  of  a  small  farmer; 
was  employed  about  18;10  in  the  historical  department  of 
the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  settling 
the  orthography  of  ]dai:es  on  the  ordnance  maps  by  the 
testimony  of  Uaelic  M.SS.  and  local  traditions  :  repeatedly 
visited  every  county  in  Ireland  in  e.xecuting  this  commis- 
sion ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1S47,  but  never  ]iractised  law ; 
published  a  (Jramnmr  u/  thr  /lin/i  l.nniiiuvjc  (184.5);  edited 
The  /Imik  of  Hitjhtit  (1847),  the  superbly  printed  work  The 
AmiaU  iff  Ireliiii'l  hi/  the  finir  Manfef8,/roni  the  Earliest 
IliKliiric  /'eiidtl  til  A.  I).  IGIG,  eoiiKinliiHj  of  the  Irith  Text 
frum  the  Ori;/iiiii{  MS.,  and  an  Eii'jlith  translation,  etc. 
(Dublin,  3  vols.  4to,  184S-il  ;  2d  cd.  7  vols.,  1856;  see 
O'Ci.KRV,  Michael):  became  professor  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, history,  and  archivology  at  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast (1849),  w"ith  a  salary  of  only  £1110;  aided  Prof.  Eu- 
gene O'Curry  in  editing  the  ISrehcm  laws  (1853);  was  ed- 
itor of  several  carious  works  for  the  Irish  Archseological 
and  Celtic  societies.  I),  at  Dublin  Dec.  9,  1861.  A  work 
]ireparcd  by  him  for  the  press,  O'Clery's  Marti/rolo;/!/  of 
Doneijal,  a  Calendur  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland  (Dublin, 
18Ct),  has  been  issued  since  his  death. 

Odoutaspid'idtc  [from  Odnntaspis — o5ou7,  oSdi^os.  a 
"tooth,"  and  ifTTTn.  a  "buckler" — the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  sharks  most  nearly  related  to  the  matdicrel 
sharks  :  the  body  is,  however,  in  shape  more  like  that  of 
the  orclinary  sharks,  thc^tail  being  much  prolonged  back- 
wards:  the  head  is  dcpresseii,  oval,  and  with  the  snout 
i)ointcd  :  the  eyes  have  no  nictitant  membrane:  the  nos- 
trils are  simple  and  remote  from  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth  in- 
ferior and  with  a  wide  gap  ;  the  teeth  are  nail-like  and 
with  b:isal  cusps  in  both  jaws,  and  in  the  ujijier  jaw  on 
each  side,  near  the  sym])liy8is,  are  small  onc'' ;  the  oper- 
cular jipertures  are  of  moderate  width,  five  in  number.  :ind 
all  in  advance  of  the  ]icctorals :  minute  spiracles  arc  per- 
sistent and  far  behind  the  eyes;  the  dorsal  fins  are  two.  the 
first  in  a'lvance  (d'  the  vcntrals.  the  second  at  least  partly 
anterior  to  the  anal ;  the  caudal  has  u  small  inferior  l"be ; 
the  tail  has  no  pits  jit  the  root,  and  no  lateral  keels.  The 
family  has  but  few,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two,  living 
species,  Odnntasfiis  feroj-,  an  inhabitant  (d"  the  Meiliterra- 
nenn  .Sea,  and  Knijomjihodns  litoralis,  a  denizen  of  the  east 
coast  waters  of  the  V.  S..  and.  according  to  (Jiinther.  also 
represented  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  and  in  the  Tas- 
mania!) seas.  The  .Vmerioan  sjiecies  is  popularly  known 
as  sand-shark.  Thkodoui;  Gili.. 

Odontuglos'sa  [from  Mo«,  oSonrtK,  "tooth."  and 
YAtiffffa,  "tongue"],  a  group  of  pectinibranchiate  gastcro- 
pods,  of  the  sub-oriler  llhaidiiglossn,  distinguished  by  the 
dentition.  The  radula  or  lingual  ribbon  has  three  longi- 
tmlinal  rows  of  teeth,  the  central  ut'  which  is  narrowest 
untl  fi.xecl.  and  the  lateral,  also  fixed,  are  broiifl  and  armed 
with  numerous  denticles.  It  includes  the  families  Fasvio- 
liiriidir  and  Mitridir.  Theodore  (iii.i.. 

Odontol'o^V  [from  65oi)(.  o5oi^o«.  "tooth."  and  Aoyo?. 
"discourse"),  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  td'  the 
structure  anil  ilcvclopment  of  the  teeth  arming  the  mouth 
of  vertebrate  animals,     {.^ee  Tkkth.)  Tiieo.  tlii.i,. 

Odontop'tcris  [ilr.  oSout, "  tocdh."  and  irnpn. "  fern  "], 
a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
so  callcil  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  their  pinnies.  Their 
fronds  are  usually  bipinnatc.  the  pinulcs  adherent  by  their 
entire  base,  without  midrib,  tmd  supplied  with  nerves  which 
spring  from  the  rachis  along  the  entire  base. 

J.  S.  NKWBKRnr. 
Odontor'nithe!)  [Mov?,  " tooth,"  and  5pi-ic.  "bird"], 
an  extinct  group  of  birds  with  teeth,  as  yet  known  only 


from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  where  their  remains  have 
been  found  in  excellent  preservation.     These  birds  are  di- 
vided   into   two   well-marked    orders — Odontotorma>    and 
Odontoleic,  from  the  Greek  word  for  tooth  combined  with 
Topfios,  "  socket."  and  6Aicd!,  "  furrow  "  or  "groove."     The 
t)dontotormai  have  the  teeth  snuill,  compressed,  ancl  pointc<l, 
directed  more  or  less  backward,  and  set  in  distinct  sockets. 
The  order  contains,  as  far  as  known,  only  two  genera. 
TJie  first  au'l  best-known  genus  is  Uhthi/omis,  so  named 
from  the  vertebric,  which,  even  in  the  cervical  region,  have 
their  articular  faces  biconcave,  as  in  fishes.     The  wings 
are  well  de^  eloped,  and  the  scapular  arch  and  bones  of 
the  legs  eonfcjrm  closely  to  the  true  bird-type.     The  ster- 
num  is  keeled,  and  has  elongated  grooves  for   the   ex- 
panded   coracoids.     The    sacrum,  as    in    living    birds,   is 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  co-ossified  vertebric.     The 
length  of  the  tail  is  unknown.     These  birds  were  carnivo- 
rous  an'l  probably  aquatic,     frhthi/ornis  dispar,  Marsh, 
was  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  Apatornis  celer,  Marsh, 
was  about  as  large,  but  of  somewh:it  more  slender  propor- 
tions.    The  Odontoica?  have  the  teeth  in  grooves.     This 
group  is  represented  by  the  hesjjerornis  reijalis.  Marsh,  a 
large  bird  measuring  between   five  and  si.x  feet  from  the 
bill  to  the  toes,  and  in  many  points  of  structure  closely 
resembling  the  loons  of  the  present  day.     It  was  not.  how- 
ever, a  flying  bird,  as  the  wings  were  small  or  rudiment- 
ary, and  the  sternum  was  destitute  of  a  keel.     The  pelvis 
resembles  in  a  side  view   that  of  the  cassowary,  but  is 
much  more  slender.     The  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis  are 
separate  at  their  posterior  extremities,  and   the   acetabu- 
lum  is  closed  internally  by  bone,  except  a  foramen  that 
perforates  the  inner  wall.     The  vertebric  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary bird-type,  but  those  of  the  tail  are  provided  with 
elongated  and  flattened  transverse  processes,  and  the  flat- 
tening even  includes  the  terminal  co-ossified  vcrtcbne,  so 
that  there  is  no  true  ploughshare-bone.     The  tail  was  not 
long,  but  may  have  been   of  use   in   swimming,  as  in  the 
beaver.     No'other  birds  are  known  to  possess  teeth,  as  the 
supposed  teeth  of  Archieoi,lerii.r,  upon  the  slab  containing 
that  fossil,  belonged,  as  stated  by  (Jwen,  to  a  fish  ;  ami  the 
Odimtopteri/x,  described  by  that  author  from  the  Eocene 
clay  of  London,  has  only  serrations  on  the  bony  jaw.  simi- 
lar to  tho.se  found,  in  a  less  degree  of  development,  in  the 
iaws  of  the  merganser  and  other  living  birds. 
'  0.  C.  Marsh. 

(Kcolampa'dius  (Johaxses),  whose  true  name  was 
Hans  Hi  sscen,  b.  at  M'einsberg.  Suabia.  in  1482:  studied 
first  jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  then   theology   at   Heidel- 
berg. subsct(uently  Greek    under    Heuchlin    at   Stuttgart, 
where  he  also  learned   Hebrew  from  a  Spanish  .lew.  and 
received  an  a)iiiointmcnt  as  teaidicr  in  I J16  at  Bale,  where 
he  assisted  Erasmus  in  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Luther's  writings  immediately  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  for  some  lime  he  lived  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Ebernburg  as  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Sickingen.     In 
I.'>22  be  returned  to  BiMe  as  ]>rcachcr  and  professor  in  the- 
ology, and    after    the   disputations    at  Baden  (1526)  and 
Benic  (  I52S)  he  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Reformation 
in  Bale  and  Ulm.    In  the  controver.sy  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  ho  gradually  adopt- 
ed the  views  of  Zn  ingli,  whieh  he  mainlained  in  his   De 
Gcunina  Verlioruin   Ituinini,  "  /tor  ist  C'lr/ins  utenm,     h.rpu- 
silione  (1.525),  and  in  his  disputation  with  Luther  at  Mar- 
burg in  1529.    He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  great   gentleness,   which   procured   for  him   the 
name  of  the  "  Swiss  Jlclanehlhon."     He  was  married,  and 
d.  at  Bille  Nov.  21.   I5.',l.     Besides  the  above-mentioned 
dissertation  he  wrote  JJc  ritii  jiaschali ;  Epittola  canoni- 
contm  indorlornm  ad  Kcrlum.  and  several  commentaries  and 
introductions  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     There 
are  biographies  of  him  by  Hess  (Zurich,   1791),  Ilerzog 
(Bfile,  1843),  and  llagenbach  (Elberfcld.  1859). 
CEciimcnical  Council.     Sec  Coim  ii„  (EitMESicAi.. 
Qldf'ina  |Gr.  oliwa.  "snelling"],  in  |>athology,  a  term 
denoting  a  pufl'ed  and  swidlcn  state  of  any  tissue  or  organ, 
most  commonlv  caused  by  the  exudation  of  fluids  into  the 
(edematous  tissue.     If  wilema  is  caused  by  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  by  a  watery  slate  of  the  blood,  resulting  in 
disturbed  relations  between  the  tissues  ami  the  blood  in 
respect  to  osmotic  action,  or  by  any  other  than  a  strictly 
local  cause,  it  is  called  passive  a'dema ;  if  associated  with 
local  inflamnnition.  it  is  active  icdcma. 

Oc'dcnbiirg,  town  of  Western  Hungary,  near  the 
Lake  of  NcusicdI.  :17  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  with  which  it 
comiuuniciles  by  railway.  Its  ol.l  fortifications  have  been 
.lem.disbc.l  with'  tlie  exception  of  a  huge  watch-tower,  the 
higliisl  in  Hungary;  remains  of  the  Homan  lime  arc  also 
found,  and  the  town  is  generally  well  built.     I'.  21.208. 

CKd'ipus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of  Lnius.  king 
of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  was  exposed  by  his  father  on  bc- 
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,  ..unl  of  mn  Ill-boding  ormclc.  but  was  •aved  by  ft  ihcpherd 
and  hruutfhl  !•>  Turinlh.  Mi^iindcri«tondinB  another  nrftclc, 
hr  I.*f»  i'ortnlh  «Md  went  lo  TImIh**  :  on  llio  w»y  be  iiiinwiirfK 
,:,  '■   n  TIii'Ih-  iiiitrrit'd  h'n*  niuthcr.    Shi*  b*»rc 

In  ■*  jtii-l   roKiiiro*.  nil  I    twit  dnilKllU'r-*. 

^\i,    _  M  ;  t.itt  tlu- Indiii-n  liorr»r?»«riii.'' liti' wire 

•ub>fi|itrntly  rvvriiUNi  t.i  him.  .Iooai«ta  hantfod  hiT-elf;  hv- 
twcrn  Klooclcn  And  riilviiic('t<  llierc  wtiH  a  drathly  hntrcd. 
and  (hfv  flpw  rui-h  i>th*T  :  <Kdi|iiic  |nil  out  hi«  own  vyc^ 
and  wiuidi-rrd  hiind.  poiilrd  by  Aniipmo.  fmm  Thchft  to 
('•d<mii«  in  Alliott.  whrrc  h*-  died  in  the  Rnive  "f  the  Ku- 
mriiiile*.  The  h'jjtndi  of  lKdii>iir>.  of  wliich  the  two  bnne- 
ful  omrlen  nnd  hii*  meeting  with  the  Sphinx,  whoso  enicina 
he  iinrid'lled.  f-.rni  the  myi-titnl  hut  xinjfularly  i'UffH*'^tivo 
cent.e.  were  oftm  Iniitrd  by  the  Altii"  trntr*'diiinf,  nnd 
there  ?'lill  exifl  two  tni^edirti  nn  ihin  Huhjci't  by  Sophoclc", 
A"i'"7  'A'</»'/*M»  nnd  (K'UptiM  at  {'ul;nn; 

CK'gir,  in  Senndinavinn  mylholojfv.  the  pod  of  the 
oeenn.  did  md  belonn  to  the  Afiv  fiunilv.  nor  did  he  live  in 
AoKnnrd.  Me  descended  fr-mi  the  diirk  ajrc^  het'ore  (»din 
tilew  Vmer.  nnd  wnx  n  jotun  himxelf.  but  he  tftood  in  friendly 
rehition  tn  Odin. 

fKh'IrnslftRer  (Apam  «!ott!.ob1.  b.  Nov.  14.  1770.  nt 
Fre  lerik!«l»'rp.  n  nuburb  of  ropenhn^ren.  where  bi;»  father 
wn,«  xtewnrd  of  the  royal  oumnier  pi\hu*o :  receixed  n  riither 
de^ult'iry  ediiention;  trietl  various  m-eupaliims;  studied 
juri-«priideni'e  for  !«oine  time  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  A.  S.  Oer!«ted.  nnd  adopted  finally  poetry  as  his 
calling.  In  ibi^  he  wa!«  not  uiiftaken.  His  fir;*!  publiea- 
tinnjt.  Oujte  (!S0:M,  n  colleetion  of  poems,  oontainins  the 
dramatie  !«keteh  Si.  f/ano  A/trn  Spit,  nnd  l*urti>*hf  Shn'/tfr 
(l!*l>;>.  2  voN, ).  contnining  Vaulitmitir^  Sn./it  ami  Afntlffin, 
made  a  deep  iinpre.-*sion  on  hi?"  eountrynion.  The  younR 
generation  re<'eived  nn  awakeninK  and  inspiring  intluencc 
from  the-Hc  book!».  and  it  unnn  bcenme  evident  that  with 
them  a  new  period  was  inaugurated  in  I*ani8h  literature, 
in  Danish  eivi ligation.  M'ith  a  stipend  from  the  govern- 
ment he  travelh'd  fn»m  I SO.i  to  1  SO;i  in  (Jermany.  Franec. 
Switzerland,  and  Italy:  lived  for  Pome  time  at  llalle  with 
Steffens.at  Weimar  with  (Jnethe.  nt  Coppet  with  Madame  do 
Stnt'd :  nnd  wrote  ;<ome  of  his  finest  trajrerlie«.  Hiih>n  Jml, 
tran!<1ated  into  Knjrli-h  by  F.  ('.  Lascelles  (IS74).  Pabintftkr, 
C'ni'r,ig\„,  (ranslnled  into  English  by  Theodore  Martin 
(|S.'»|).  On  his  return  to  Copenhapcn  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  aesthetics  at  the  university  in  ISIO.  Monn- 
while.  n  controversy  between  the  ohl  rationnlism  of  the 
ci;jhtrcnth  century  and  the  netv  romantic  school  broke  out 
on  almost  every  field  t>f  spiritual  life  in  I>enuiark.  nnd  by 
decrees  it  formed  itself  into  a  contest  between  Unjurescn 
and  (Khlcnsliiger.  which  grew  very  hot  nnd  lasted  for  sev- 
eral year?,  till  Haggesen  left  Denmark  in  I>'20.  (Ehlens- 
lager  did  not  take  part  personally  in  the  eontroversv.  He 
wrote  during  this  period  ffrhfr,  ffrnniM  Sfu/a,  and  XordfjiH 
Gittlrr  ( 1SUM,  one  of  his  principal  works,  a  cycle  of  ballads 
representing  the  Senndinavinn  mythology,  translated  into 
English  by  W.  E.  Frye  i|s4.S).  But  he  suffered  nitudi.  and 
of  bis  numerous  nml  varieil  productions  (twenty  four 
tragedies)  written  after  1S20.  none  can  conipnre  with  the 
works  of  his  youth.  Rut  his  disciples  cnrrie<i  farther,  with 
grent  success,  what  he  bad  begun.  (Pec  Danish  Litrr  vTrnK 
ANn  LvNCCAOK.)  lie  d.  nt  Cnpenhaccn  Jan.  20,  IS.'tO.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  wa-^  published  nt  Copenhagen 
in  :t2  vols.  ( |H.')7-(i5).  Selections  from  his  works  are  very 
numerous. 

Ools,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silcsin.  on 
the  Oelse.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, leather,  and  tiles,  and  flax  of  n  superior  quality  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  vicinity.      Pop.  SI24. 

a^nnn'lhic  E'ther  and  Acid.  (Enanthic  ether  waa 
a  name  gi^en  by  Liebig  and  l*cIou/.e  to  an  ether  existing  in 
all  wines,  giving  ihem  their  characteristic  odor.  It  re- 
uiaiu.-t  behind  as  an  oily  liquid  when  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  distilled  ;  obtained  in  larger  quantities  bv  dis- 
tilling winc-lecs  after  mixing  with  half  their  bulk  of  water. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  an  oily  lirjuid  with  a  strong  vinous 
odor,  of  n  gravity  of  0.862.  very  soluble  in  alcohol  nnd 
other,  billing  between  22:>°  an«i  :100<'  C.  According  to 
Liebig  nnd  IVIouze.  the  constitution  is  riftllseO.i:  Delffs  con- 
siders it  identical  with  ethyl  pclargonale,  t'sHn' ('2115)03. 
The  vapor  density  rather  favors  the  former  views.  Hv 
treating  rennnthic  ether  with  nn  alkali  and  decomposing 
by  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  i?  obtained,  which  solidifies  nt 
n"  r.  to  a  buttery  mass  above  that  temperature,  being  of 
an  oily  consistency  nnd  soluble  in  alknlies.  ether,  nnd  alco- 
hol. I'elouze  nnd  I.iebig  assigned  the  formula  ruM^sOj. 
nnd  called  it  o?nnnthic  a-id :  nnd  while  Delffs  claims  that  it 
is  pelargonie  arid,  Fi-'cher  claims  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
CBpric  and  caprylic  acids.  (  Pelouze  nnd  Liebig.  Arm.  f'h. 
Phnriit.  x'lx.  241:  Delffs.  ibid..  Ixxx.  2'.t0  ;  Fischer,  ibid., 
cxv.  247.)    A  solid  substance  called  rrnnntbic  ether,  which 


is  innnufACturod  in  Rnvaria  and  used  for  flavoring  inferior 
wines,  was  exhihite<l  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
lSfi2.  (Hofmaun'H  Jlrpo.t,  p.  II.1.)  E.  Wallkei. 

CKnop'ideM  iOivomirt^).  a  Orccian  astronomer  nnd 
philosopher  of  Chios,  who  is  commonly  t^upposed  to  luivo 
been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras  :  is  namcil  among  the 
(ireeks  who  visited  Egypt  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians:  is  said  to  have  claimed  the 
ijiscovery  of  the  obli((uily  of  the  ecliptic  :  invented  a  cycle 
for  bringing  into  ngrcemcnt  the  solar  mid  lunar  year,  which 
invention  he  inscribed  on  a  brazen  tiililct  and  set  uji  at 
Olympia.  He  ]iroposcil  nlso  a  theory  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  nnd  an  ex]danation  of  the  Milky 
Way  as  the  original  pathway  of  the  sun.       II.  Ditisi.Kic. 

C£iiothera.     See  Primrosf. 

Oc'rebro,  town  of  Pwcdcn.  nt  the  influx  of  the  Swartelf 
into  the  liielmar  Lake,  mnnufac-turcs  carpets,  waxcloth, 
woollen  g<Mnls.  and  guns.      iVip,  S'.MIO. 

Ocr'strd  (Hans  CnnrsTiAN).  b.  at  Rudkiobing.  in  the 
Danish  isljin<l  of  Lnngeland,  Aug.  14,  1777.  His  father  was 
an  a|iothccary.  and  in  (lie  shop  he  made  his  first  stu'lics 
and  experiments.  In  17'.t4  he  repaired  to  the  I'niversity  of 
Copenhagen,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  Anders  San- 
doc  fb.  Dec.  21.  177s  lil.  May  I.  ISOO).  who  became  a  cele- 
brated jurist  anil  a  statesman  of  great  influence  in  Danish 
politics.  In  17'-H*  hctrtok  the  dcgreeof  doctor  of  philosophy, 
on  which  (iccasirm  he  wrote  tlie  Arrh!ticti>n!rn  uf  Xotnrnf 
.yfftnphi/ttrit.  After  travelling  from  ISOl  to  1S0:{  in  Holland. 
Germany,  and  France,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1  soft,  nnd  his  lectures  soon  attracted  attention  on 
account  of  their  lively  and  pojiular  form,  nnd  their  latent 
though  omnipresent  enthusiasm.  To  awaken  the  interest 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  sjiread 
among  them  some  knowledge  of  this  science,  were  the  aim 
of  his  life,  nnd  ho  succeederl  in  establishing  a  polytechnic 
school  in  Copenhagen,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1S29. 
nnd  in  introducing  natural  science  as  an  element  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Latin  schools.  During  a  scientific  journey  in 
(lermany  in  1S12  and  ISl.'i  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces,  in  which  he  for 
the  first  time  shadowed  forth  his  ideas  of  the  unity  of  dec - 
tri<-ityand  magnetism  which  he  had  entertained  since  ISOfl. 
Tint  his  great  rliscovery  on  this  point  was  not  made  until 
lSl!t.  and  was  conimunicnted  to  the  world  in  a  little  pamph- 
let in  1820:  Expert meutn  rirca  effintrium  dntflivtHH  efrrfn'ri 
in  Acinn  mntfneiicam.  The  discovery  was  immediately  ac- 
ce])ted.  and  honors  were  showered  on  the  discoverer.  His 
other  writings  comprise  a  large  number  of  minor  essays, 
most  of  which  were  translatecl  into  German,  and  two  larger 
works.  NntitrJiirfuii  mechnnifike  Uvef  {"  Manual  of  Mechani- 
cal Physics  ")  nnd  .4 "ij'/^H  iWrt^wrcH.  which  latter  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Miss  Horner  under  the  title 
Thi'  S'nif  hi  Xnlitrr.  Ft  contains  many  details  of  great 
logical  shnrjiness  and  delicate  jioetical  sense,  and  as  a 
whole  it  makes  a  refreshing  impression  of  clearness  and 
repose.     D.  in  Copenhagen  Mar.  9,  1S51. 

Oo'sel,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  and  belong- 
ing to  the  govcrniticnt  of  Livonia.  Area.  1200  square 
miles.  Pop.  40,00(1.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared,  and  considerable  fish- 
ing is  carried  on. 

CEsoph'agiis  [Gr.  oJao<ftayos].  the  gullet,  that  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  that  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
stomach.  In  the  adult  man  it  is  nine  inches  hmg,  extend- 
ing in  a  nearly  vertical  line  from  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
through  the  jiostcrior  mediastinum  and  through  the  oesoph- 
ageal foramen  of  the  diajihragm.  ending  in  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  has  nn  outer  or  muscular  coat. 
containing  an  outer  layer  of  hmgitudinal  muscle-fibres. 
anil  another  of  similar  annular  fil>res.  the  upper  fibres 
being  chiefly  striped  and  jiartly  voluntary  in  the  upper 
jiart,  but  entirely  involuntary  and  non-striated  in  the  lower 
portion.  The  middle  or  cellular  coat  abounds  in  glands 
which  open  by  n  hmg  duct.  The  innermost  or  mucous 
coat  is  lined  by  scaly  epithelium.  In  calibre  the  a?sophngu9 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  alimentary  tube.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  oesophagus  has  several  modifications,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  that  singular  dilatation  which  is 
called  the  crop,  antl  which  is  observable  in  gallinaceous  and 
vulturine  birds,  etc.  Most  articul.ate  and  many  molluscous 
organisms  have  nlso  a  so-called  oesophagus. 

O'Fal'lon,  a  v.  (OTali.ox  Depot  P.  0.)  of  St.  Clair 
CO..  III.,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  1117. 

O^Fallon  (Col.  JohnI.  b.  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  Nov.  23, 
171tl  :  served  un.ler  <:eii.  Harrison  in  the  war  of  1S12; 
was  severely  wounded  at  Tippecanoe  :  became  a  merchant 
at   St.  Louis,  Mo.;  acquired  groat   wealth;  endowed   the 
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O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  with  property  worth 
$1 00.000.  and  wii.-*  a  liberal  benefnotor  of  AVashinj^ton  Uni- 
vcr.-'itv  and  other  educational  ami  charitable  inr^titutions,. 
having  spent  more  than  ;?1, 000,000  in  thi-'*  manner. 

Ofan'lo,  the  am-ieat  Auffhtn,  a  rivt-r  of  Southern  Italy, 
rises  0  mile:!:  E.  of  Monte  Manino.  enters  the  Adriatic  -1 
miles  X.  W.  of  Hurletta.  after  a  course  of  ~:y  miles.  The 
battle  of  ('anna*  was  fought  on  its  right  bank  near  ils 
moutli. 

Df'fa,  king  of  Mercia,  succeeded  Ethelbald  755.  after 
defeating  his  rival  Bcornred  :  defeated  Cynewulf,  king  of 
Wessex,  thereby  annexing  the  districts  of  Oxford  and 
(.iloucester ;  conquered  the  "  Welsh  march-land,"  between 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  779,  which  he  peoplcil  with  Sax<in 
colonie?".  and  constructed  for  its  protectir»n  (he  eelebratcd 
dike.  100  miles  long,  known  by  his  name,  whidi  for  several 
centuries  was  the  boundary  between  Knglanil  and  Wales; 
established  an  undisputed  suzerainty  over  the  IIcj>tareliy; 
murdered  Ethclbert.  king  of  East  AngHa.  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  792  ;  founded  the  abbey  uf  St.  Alban's  ; 
drew  up  a  code  of  law.-?.      D.  794. 

Orienbach,  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Hesae- 
Danustadt.  on  tlic  Main.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  carriages,  musical  instruments,  jewelry,  carjjcts,  hosiery, 
paper,  tobacco,  and  pipes.     Pop.  22,691. 

Offenbach  (Jacqiks),  b.  at  Cologne  June  21.  1819.  of 
.Jewish  parentage;  studied  from  1836  to  18^7  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Paris:  played  afterwards  the  violoncello  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Comique;  became  in  1M7 
leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Franfais  :  established 
in  18jj  the  liouffes  Parisiens.  and  composed  a  great  num- 
ber of  burlesque  operas  and  scenes,  of  which  Jiarhe  blvue, 
Oipfif'f  mix  Kfi/trsy  Lit  Bfflle  fltlene,  and  La  (!r(tnde  Du- 
chtiisr,  were  the  most  applauded.    D.  at  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1880. 

Orfenburg,  town  of  IJaden,  Germany,  on  the  Kinzig. 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  wine,  and  has 
5766  inhabitants.  In  1863  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  erected  here  in  commemoration  of  his  introduction  of 
the  potato  into  Europe. 

Oflice,  in  law.  This  consists  in  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion of  one  or  more  persms  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  place 
ol  ]Mibiic  or  private  trust,  and  to  rc-'cive  the  compensation 
attached  to  it.  An  oflice  is  either  judicial  or  ministerial. 
The  one  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion  : 
the  otlier  involves  obedience  to  the  direction  and  judg- 
ment of  others.  The  two  classes  of  duties  are  sometimes 
combined,  so  that  the  office  may  be  partly  judicial  and 
partly  ministerial.  A  ministerial  office  of  a  public  nature 
may  be  in  England  the  subject  of  ownership:  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  may  thus  be  hereditary.  In  this  country  no 
su'-h  \  iew  (irevails.  An  office  is  deemed  to  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  it  has  in  it  no  clement  of  prop- 
erty. Unless  protected  by  the  Constitution,  it  may  be 
abolished  by  the  legislature,  so  as  t^  ilisplaco  an  existing 
in Mimbent,  and  he  will  have  no  legal  remedy.  There  is 
an  inijuotant  distinetion  between  judicial  and  ministerial 
office-;  in  tlie  matter  of  acting  by  deputy.  In  tlio  former 
chvss  of  ca-ics  official  acts  must  be  j)erformcd  personally. 
A  judi^e,  even  though  for  the  time  being  incaj)ablo  of  act- 
ing, cannot  summon  a  member  of  the  bar,  however  learned 
and  experienced,  to  take  his  place.  The  public  have 
stipulated  for  his  personal  skill  antl  judgment.  In  the  ease 
of  luinisterial  offices  aditferent  rule  prevails.  The  duties 
of  a  shcrilV  or  of  a  (derk  of  a  conrt  arc  largely  discharged 
by  deputy,  the  principal  ofhcer  remaining  responsible  for 
a  projior  discharge  by  the  deputy  of  his  duties.  This  doc- 
trine cannot  be  exiendcil  so  far  as  tti  permit  the  sheriff  or 
other  ministerial  officer  to  make  a  S'lle  of  the  office.  This 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  poliey  of  the  common  law,  but 
was  at  an  early  day  prohibited  in  England  by  statute,  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  States  of  this  country.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  accurately  between  such  a  sale  and  the 
ai-t  iderealing  a  deputy.  In  a  strict  sale  the  offieer  would 
pli\ce  the  ]»ur'dia.-cr  in  possession  of  the  office,  who  would 
act  in  his  place  and  in  his  own  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  would  usually  be  impracticable  for  snch  an  officer  as  a 
sheriff  to  perform  personally  all  the  duties  jiertaining  to 
his  office,  ho  is  allowed  to  select  subordinate  officers,  calle(! 
under-shorilTs,  dei»utio^,  or  jailers,  who  will  act  in  his 
stead,  and  perform  duties  in  his  name.  They  are  merely 
instruments  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  If  tliehigh 
sheriff  dies  or  is  removoil,  his  deputies  cease  to  have  an 
otticial  existence  except  so  far  as  statutes  may  otherwise 
])rovide.  (See  Siikiiifk.)  The  law  does  not  even  allow  the 
idlice  of  a  deputy  to  bo  made  the  subject  of  eale  by  the 
principal  officer.  Thus,  to  continue  the  illustration  from 
the  same  tiffiee  of  sheriff,  that  offieial  would  not  be  allowed, 
in  general,  to  farm  out  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  for  a 
fixed  sum,  though  ho  might  take  a  percentage  of  the  protlts 
or  returns,  except  that  if  the  compensation  of  tho  deputy 


was  itself  fixed  by  law,  the  sheriff  could  not  lawfully,  in 
making  an  appointment,  stipulate  to  receive  a  portion  of 
it.  The  test  is  whether  the  fees  belong  to  the  sheriff  before 
any  selei'tion  of  a  deputy  is  ffiade.  If  they  do.  he  may 
lawfully  agree  for  a  jiereentage  of  them.  As  an  appoint- 
ment to  jiubiic  offiee  involves  consi(|crations  of  importance 
to  the  State,  the  law  will  tolerate  no  contract  looking  to 
the  employment  of  irreirular  influences  for  obtaining  it. 
Any  secret  agreement  wdierehy  the  emoluments  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  offieer  and  a  jierson  who  may  procure 
or  solieit  the  appointment  is  deemed  to  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  ajipointing  power,  and  accordingly  void  as  between 
the  contracting  parties.  In  some  instances  an  office  is 
held  by  a  number  of  jtersons,  and  this  maybe  true  whether 
it  be  jiublic  or  jirivate.  It  is  the  eomiji'in  rule,  in  a  jiulplic 
offiee,  in  this  ease,  that  all  must  meet  for  deliberation, 
while  a  majority  may  act :  while  in  the  case  of  a  jirivate 
office,  all  must  both  meet  and  concur  in  a  conclusion.  The 
rule  is  sometimes  modified  by  statute.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  court  consisting  of  a  number  of  persons,  it  is  frequently 
provided  that  a  majority  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  of  the 
number  present  a  majority  may  deeiile  a  cause.  The  com- 
mon law  rule  is  found  in  many  instances  to  be  too  rigid 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  convenience.  There  was  a 
special  rule  in  the  common  law  designed  to  secure  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  a<lministration  of  justice  in  the 
courts.  It  providetl  that  no  judicial  office  should  be  held 
in  reversion  for  to  commence  at  a  future  day),  nor  should 
it  be  created  for  a  term  of  years,  but  at  most  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  The  reason  of  these  rules  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  If  a  judicial  office  were  to  commence 
hereafter,  there  would  be  no  certainty  that  competency  to 
perform  its  duties  would  then  exist.  If  an  office  of  this 
kind  were  granted  for  a  fixed  time,  the  incumbent  might 
die  befr)re  the  fixed  period  had  elajised.  and  the  residue 
of  the  term  would  ]iass  to  executors,  etc.  who  might  not 
have  the  requisite  qualifications.  However,  this  last  diffi- 
culty may  be  readily  obviated  by  a  provision  that  the 
terin  of  years  shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  appointee. 
The  judges  <if  the  highest  courts  in  some  of  our  States  are 
chosen  in  this  way  by  the  jieople.  The  present  tenure  in 
New  York  is  fourteen  years,  limited  by  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, as  well  as  by  his  attaining  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  question  of  the  incompatibility  of  offices  is  sometimes 
important.  The  same  person  may  seek  to  hold  an  offiee 
both  under  the  State  and  Feileral  go\crnment.  or  two  or 
more  offices  under  the  same  governiuent.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  it  is  plain  that  bi^h  offices  cannot  be  held 
at  the  same  time  by  one  person.  One  cannot  be  both  judge 
and  sheriff:  an  acceptance  of  one  office  would  be  an  im- 
plied resignation  of  the  other.  In  other  cases  the  legis- 
lature have  power  to  deelare  that  the  hohling  of  one  office 
is  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  another.  It  may 
accordingly  declare,  where  constitutional  provisions  do 
not  conflict,  that  a  person  holding  an  office  under  the  U.  S. 
government  shall  not  hold  a  State  office,  or  that  the  ac- 
cejitance  of  one  office  untlcr  a  State  governiuent  shall  pre- 
clude an  appointment  to  another.  There  arc  instances  in 
which  State  etmstitutions  jirovide  that  all  vcttes  cast  for 
the  higher  judges  of  the  courts  by  the  legislature  or  at  a 
State  election  for  any  office  of  trust  and  jnofit  other 
than  judicial  shall  be  ino]ierative  and  void.  Thou<:h  this 
provision  in  form  operates  ujion  the  electors,  in  substance 
it  disqualifies  the  judge  from  accepting  while  in  office  any 
other  offiee  of  trust,  etc  (For  other  topics  affecting  this 
subject  see  Ofkickr.  Information,  Qio  Wahhanto.) 

T.  W.  JJwicnT. 

Oflice  round.     Sec  Ixqikst  of  Office. 

Oflicer,  in  law,  one  who  holds  an  office.  (SeeOpFlCR,) 
The  subject  will  be  considered  under  the  f«dbiwing  divis- 
ions :  I.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  offieers.  including  officers 
tic  f'arto  iiml  ilr  jttrr  :  II.  The  mode  of  appointment,  in- 
cluding offieial  oaths  and  bon«ls  and  rcmr.val;  IK.  Tenure 
of  office:  IV.  The  effect  of  their  acts,  including  liability 
for  misconduct ;  V.  Compensation. 

I.  While  the  various  powers  of  government  arc  either 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  it  is  common  only  to 
consider  those  as  offieers  w  ho  attend  to  ju<licial  and  execu- 
tive duties.  Members  .d"  the  legi>Iaturc  arc  not  in  general 
cnlleil  officers.  Thus.  .'jcc.  4  of  art.  ii.  of  tho  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  all  "civil  officers"  of  the  I'.S. 
shall  be  removed  from  offiee  on  conviction  upon  an  im- 
peachment, does  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature. 
However,  if  the  intent  be  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  not  |o  be 
doubted  that  members  of  the  legi.slaturc  may  be  designated 
bv  this  term.  The  word  "  officers,"  as  used  in  this  niiicle, 
will  only  include  persons  having  executive  and  judicial 
duties  to  perform.  A  distincttiui  i*  frequently  taken  be- 
tween oftieers  ilr  t'arto  and  dr  jure.  \\y  the  latter  expression 
is  meant  one  who  is  rightfully  in  office  ;  by  the  former,  ono 
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"  >' (....iiv  fllli  the  piftov.  «l(hou|ch  ho  may  bo  a  usurper. 

th  arrrtttin  liMii>rni'«<*  of  pxprcpHiuti  Kuiiivtiiiu'!* 
t>r  t/r  htrt;  wtin  lit  rightfully  iin  ufBror  nn<l  hiin 
uU  ihi^  I  vilinfrf  of  Inwfiil  K|ii>uintini'iit,  hut  whn  huM  coin- 
initte«l  an  nfl  whrnhv  hi"  nffiei'  iimy  h«  fnrft'itL-ii.  It  i«, 
hxw'^viT,  r<>n<'t'ivetl  that  th«*  correct  luriii  then  i!*  nn  nfficer 
•  I-  ■  •  htivinf(a<lrfcn'*ihli>  title.  No  ono  onn  raiitc  a  ({ue!<- 
i(  ti  1-  (.►  the  art  of  forfeiture cxcopi  the  i^tfttc  hy  an  appro- 
i.rmif  It'ijul  pritceo'liiijc.  It  limy  waive  the  forfeiture,  wlierc- 
iipon  the  oflitHT*?'  I»'nure  If*  iiuirfeaslhle  iiimI  nbHoluti'ly  per- 
fci't.  Oil  the  other  hiiiul,  when  nn  office  \*  UHiirpod  it 
orifcinnte^  in  a  wrunjc  nml  can  hnvc  no  element  of  rif^ht  in 
it,  even  though  oorae  Ptatute  of  liinitntinn  tniiy  prevent  \i^ 
reotilicntion.  The  acin  of  iin  itflicrr  tir  jurt,,  are  uphel<I  iis 
fur  Ti*  the  puhjic  or  thini  percim!*  lire  concerne.I.  iilthnu^^li. 
aji  h»'tween  him  nml  the  true  officer,  they  niiiy  he  nu^ilory  : 
fio.  when  an  officer  tU  fartn  in  plaintifT  nnd  Huing  for  prop- 
erly in  his  offieinl  character,  he  might  ho  prechuled  from 
all  r» very  on  nccnunt  of  the  vice  or  Infirmity  In  his  ap- 
pointment. Mut  it  wouhl  he  plainly  cttnlrary  to  public 
policy  ami  (iuhvcr.'«ive  i»f  the  en<ln  of  justice  to  iiiulntiiln 
that  the  act*  of  nn  officer  i(r  facto  nhnuM  be  wholly  nuga- 
tory. It  wouhl.  then,  happen  thnt  the  iicIm  of  u  judge  who 
happened  to  liiive  received  a  ccrtlficiitc  of  nil  election  to 
office,  when  in  fftd  he  wa-*  not  elected,  woulil  he  80  com- 
pletely nugiitory  ihnt  nil  judgments  which  he  had  rendered 
would  he  ahxolutely  void,  and  all  criminal.^  who  had  been 
imprisoned  or  executed  under  hi:*  order  would  have  been 
unlawfully  bereft  of  liberty  or  murdered  under  forms  of 
law.  No  !»uch  doctrine  could,  of  cource,  be  lideraled.  If. 
however,  a  legal  controvorfiy  takes  |>lace  between  an  officer 
*/•■  f'trto  and  tie  jnff  n«  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  former's 
title,  (he  whole  que>tion  of  the  right  to  the  office  must  be 
eon-ldered  as  tlioti-fh  he  had  never  exercised  official  func- 
tions. This  may  take  place  hy  nn  appropriate  legal  pro- 
eecding,  cueh  as  a  writ  of  yic*  icnrmnto  or  an  Infurination 
in  the  nature  of  a  qno  trarrnuto. 

II.  The  general  mode  of  selection  of  officer?  in  use  in 
till-*  country  is  either  appointment  by  the  l'.  S.  or  State 
executive,  or  election  hy  the  people  or  sotuc  part  thereof. 
I'mler  the  I*.  S.  Constitution,  it  Is  provided  that  the  Pre?- 
itlent  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  aiivicc  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  ami  all  other 
officers  of  the  I*.  S.  whose  appointments  arc  not  in  the 
Constitution  otherwise  provided  for  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law.  To  this  direction  there  is  a  qualifica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  np- 
p[)intinent  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  jprcipcr  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments.  There  Is  thus  a  distincliou  taken  between 
"  inferior"  officers  and  those  of  another  and  superior  class. 
The  (Constitution,  however,  points  out  no  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to 
consider  that  all  those  specially  named  in  the  clause  re- 
ferred to — viz.  ambassadors,  public  ministers,  etc. — are  not 
inferior  officers,  and,  accordingly.  Ccmgress  has  no  power 
to  affect  the  mode  of  appointment  by  the  nomination  of  the 
I'residcnt  and  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  observed 
that  In  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  Inferior  "  officers  Congress 
can  only  vest  the  appointment  In  one  of  three  agencies 
pointed  out  In  the  Constitution — either  in  the  President 
alone  or  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ment-'. It  follows  that  It  would  not  be  lawful  to  provide 
for  an  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people  directly.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  is  to  adopt  for  the  selection  of  ju- 
dicial nndadrainistrativc  officers  the  mode  of  appointment 
rather  than  of  election.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  State 
constitutions,  a  different  theory  is  in  general  adopted.  The 
plan  of  election  of  officers  either  by  the  entire  people  of  the 
State  or  by  a  certain  portion  of  them,  as  represented  in 
city,  village,  and  town  organizations,  usually  prevails.  In 
many  of  the  States  this  is  true  even  of  judicial  officers  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  commonly  required  that  officers 
9hould  lake  an  oath  of  office  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  (Sec  Oath.)  In  many  instances,  particularly 
where  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  money  are  involved, 
or  where  the  acts  of  the  officer  may  be  such  as  to  affect  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals  so  a?  to  give  them  a 
right  of  action,  an  official  bond  is  required.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  upon  the  point  whether  those  acts 
arc  of  such  a  nature  as  to  precede  the  vesting  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office,  or  whether  the  office 
vesU  before  they  arc  performed,  and  a  failure  to  fulfil 
these  requirements  of  the  law  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ground  of  forfeiture.  On  this  latter  view  the  appointee 
would  have  the  office,  but  would  hold  it  by  a  defeasible  title, 
subject  to  legal  proceedings  for  a  forfeiture.  The  decision 
of  this  question  will  depend  much  upon  the  language  of  the 
statute  creating  the  office.  If  an  officer  was  prohibited 
from  hoUlinff  the  office  before  taking  the  oath  or  filing 


i  the  bond,  those  acts  would  bo  vital  to  his  existence  as  an         ' 
officer;  but  if  the  language  is  that  before  he  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  must  give  a  bund,  etc.,  he  will  be 
an  officer,  though  liable  to  have  his  office  withdrawn  by 
apj>ropria(e  proceedings. 

The  power  of  reiiirtval  fr<im  office  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  ap|>ointment.  The  exact  nature  of  its  con- 
nection is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude  under  the  provisions 
of  the   r.  S.  Constitution,  as  there  is  no  specific  mention 

I  of  the  power  of  removal.  It  is  clear  that,  as  to  all  officers 
whose  term  of  office  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  a  power  somewhere  vested  to  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
brunch  of  government  invested  with  its  exercise.  Is  the 
power  of  removal  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  is  it  in 
Iiim  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  ?  .^s  to  the  "  inferior  " 
i»fficers  already  referred  to,  so  far  as  Congress  has  i)owcr 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  ajipointmcnt.  it  may  prescribe  the 
term  of  office  as  well  as  the  manner  of  removal.  IJut  in 
the  absence  of  authorized  legislation  the  stress  of  the  in- 
quiry is  whether  the  sole  power  of  removal  is  vested  in  iho 
President  alone,  or  in  the  President  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  question  is 
as  yet  definitely  determined.  It  has  been  claimed,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  jmwer  tif  the  President  to  noininatc,  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  involves  the 
power  to  remove,  and  that  this  power  of  removal  is  vested 
solely  in  him.  It  Is  argued  that  removal  is  in  its  nature 
nn  executive  act.  anil  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  right 
administration  of  public  afl'airs  that  the  President,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  projier  nianagcuient  of 
the  vari<»us  departments  of  government,  should  be  able  to 
displace  at  once  men  who  have  proved  incapable  or  un- 
faithful. Without  this  power  of  removal  he  cannot  bo 
held  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  his  subordinate; 
with  it.  the  people  may  directly  fasten  upon  hiiii  the  con- 
sequences of  mismanagement  or  corruption.  If  it  be  said 
that  too  vast  a  power  Is  thus  conferred  upon  him.  the  an-^ 
swer  is  that  he  is  under  the  cheek  of  impeachment  and 
removal  fmni  office,  and  thsit  of  public  opinion  acting 
promptly  and  efficiently  by  reason  of  our  system  of  fre- 
quent elections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
power  of  the  President  to  nmnhmto  does  not  include  the 
power  to  remove,  antl  that  this  latter  power  can  only  bo 
im])lied  from  that  of  nppni'iitumit.  Any  implication  of 
removal  derived  from  that  jtower  would  include  the  Senate, 
since  the  apjjointment  is  not  complete  by  the  action  of  the 
President  alone.  If  this  view  be  correct,  wherein  the 
power  to  a])p(jint  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  removal  can  only 
take  place  by  the  action  of  the  President  with  the  same 
advice  antl  consent.  The  former  view  prevailed  In  the 
time  of  Washington  In  both  houses  of  Congress  by  a  nar- 
row majority:  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-four  members  against  twenty,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  It  is  a  matter 
of  recent  history  that  this  question  led  to  a  great  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  Congress  and  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  contest.  Prior  to  the  accession  of  President  (Jrnnt 
(Mar.  2,  iSli")  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  officers.  (See  also  the  act  of  Apr. 
5,  1869.)  These  statutes  are  in  substance  re-enaeterl  in 
the  Ilrvitif-d  Stututf-a  nf  the  U.  S.,  '-^^^  17f»7-I  "?.'>.  These 
sections  provirie  that  every  person  holding  any  civil  office 
to  which  he  may  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  office  for  the 
term  for  which  lie  was  ajipointed,  unless  sooner  removed 
with  the  same  advice  and  consent.  This  general  rule  is 
qualified  by  the  further  provision  that  (with  the  exception 
of  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  courts)  there  may  be,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  a  suspension  by  the  President  of  any 
civil  officer  appointed  as  before  stated  until  the  end  of  its 
next  session,  and  In  the  mean  time  some  other  person  ni.ay 
be  designated  by  the  President  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  suspended  officer.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  session  the  President  is  to  nominate 
persons  to  fill  the  place  of  all  officers  suspended;  and  if 
the  Senate,  during  the  session,  shall  refuse  to  advise  and 
ccmsent  to  an  ap)iointment  in  the  })lace  of  any  suspemled 
officer,  then,  an<l  not  otherwise,  the  President*  shall  nomi- 
nate another  jierson  as  soon  as  jirac-ticable  to  the  same 
session  of  the  Senate  for  the  office.  The  President  has 
power  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  rea- 
son of  death  oi  resignation  or  exjiiration  of  term  of  office, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session.  Nominations  to  permanently  fill  these 
offices  should  regularly  be  made  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  after  the  vacancy  is  filled.     If  no  appointment  is 
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made  during  that  session,  the  office  remains  in  abeyance, 

without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments.  The  same  rule  is 
applied  to  all  the  (iffiees  in  qucsti-m  vacant  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sestiion  and  not  ftllfid  by  temporary  ap- 
pointment. I  Ucrinftl  iSt(ttnt€>i,  'i>  ITCi'.l.)  The  power  of  re- 
moval by  tho  executive  of  a  State  is  to  some  extent  regu- 
lated in  tho  State  constitutions.  It  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  these  provisions  in  detail.  As  to  the  large  number  of 
State  offices  which  are  filled  by  election  for  a  definite  term, 
the  governor  wouM  not  in  general  have  any  power  of  re- 
moval unless  for  good  cause,  and  the  officer  would  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  way  of  defence.  As  to  those  which 
are  directly  filled  by  appointment  of  tho  executive,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  senate,  the  same  gen- 
eral fjuestitms  as  to  the  power  of  renir>val  might  be  pre- 
sented as  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  tho  President  of  tho  U.  S.  Removal  from  a  private 
office,  such  as  that  of  a  president  of  a  university,  is  gov- 
orno<l  by  ditTorcnt  considerations.  Such  an  appointment 
may  assume  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  may  bo  govcrnc  I 
by  the  rules  u])holding  the  obligation  of  contracts.  {AUai 
V.  McICrou,  1  Sumner's  Reports,  276.) 

III.  When  the  term  of  office  is  fixed  by  tho  constitution, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  bo  rcluced  by  tho  action  of  legislative 
bodies.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  if  tho  constitution 
declares  an  office  to  bo  elective,  but  leaves  the  length  of 
tho  term  to  tlio  cliscretion  of  tho  legislature,  and  this  is 
subsequently  fixed  and  an  officer  elected,  his  term  of  office 
cannrit  be  extended  by  legislative  act,  since  for  the  cxtendeil 
period  ho  woiihl  not  hold  by  election.  [People  v.  BnU,  HI 
New  York  Reports,  57.)  In  other  eases  tho  term  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  There  are  but  few  offices 
under  tho  II.  S.  Constitution  in  respect  to  which  the  term 
is  prescribed.  Tho  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts  hold  during  good  behavior.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
territorial  judges.  Territorial  courts,  not  being  provide! 
for  in  the  Constitution,  but  being  established  by  Congress, 
are  not  protected  by  tho  constitutional  provision.  The 
practice  has  been  to  appoint  them  f;)r  a  term  of  years. 
All  offices  specifically  created  by  the  IT.  S.  dinstitution  nof 
being  judicial  in  their  nature  are  established  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  same  term  is  usual  in  tho  State  e  institutions, 
and  is  largely  made  a]tplicabIo  even  to  judicial  offices. 
Where  no  term  is  fixed  by  a  constitution,  tho  whole  subject 
is  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  which  may  at  any 
time  abolish  the  office  without  making  compensation  to  tho 
officer.  So  it  may  enlarge  official  functions  without  making 
an  increase  of  compensation. 

IV.  The  duties  of  a  public  officer  of  courso  depend  upon 
the  law  under  which  ho  is  created.  It  is  not  within  tho 
Bcopo  of  this  article  to  state  tho  various  requirements  of 
the  statutes.  It  is  only  of  importanco  to  refer  to  general 
principles  of  law  governing  official  conduct.  The  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  official  duties  have  been  rigntly 
])orformcd.  There  is  in  general  a  presumjition  of  author- 
ity, and  not  of  usurpation.  If  a  statute  gives  an  officer 
discrotiniiary  jtower  to  be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  fai*ts,  tho  prevailing  rule  of  construc- 
tion is  that  the  statute  makes  him  tho  exclusive  judge  of 
the  existence  of  tho  facts.  This  rulo  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  subordinate  officers,  who  possess  no  authority  except 
such  as  is  conferred  upon  them  by  statutes,  and  their  right 
to  act  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  existence  ()f  some  fact. 
If  they  erroneously  determine  that  such  fact  exists,  and 
they  act  accordingly,  their  acts  aro  void,  and  they  may  be- 
come personally  liable  for  the  consequences.  The  acts  of 
a  ]iubiio  otfirer  when  unlawful  may  either  cause  an  injury 
to  an  individual  or  to  society  at  large.  In  tho  former  case 
tho  law  gives  a  remedy  to  the  imliviilual  by  action  ;  in  tho 
latter  case  tho  State  may  proceed  against  the  wrong-doer 
by  iaiiictment  or  by  impcaiOinumt.  It  is  no  defence  to  an 
officer,  when  called  upon  to  iinswer  in  a  court  (»f  justice  for 
an  illegal  a<'t.  that  he  acted  umlor  tlio  orders  of  tho  head 
of  an  executive  department,  nor  is  it  important  that  ho 
acted  upon  tho  high  seas  under  cohir  of  naval  di-Jcipline. 
This  rule  was  applied  in  a  case  where  a  naval  officer  ille- 
gally assaulted  ancl  imprisone«l  one  of  his  subordinates. 
In  tho  great  mass  of  cases  coming  heforo  the  courts  tho 
act  complained  of  is  ono  of  negligence.  {Soo  Nkiii.icknck.) 
For  personal  neglect  involving  a  breach  of  duty  tho  officer 
is  in  general  rosponsiblo.  as  where  a  superintendent  of  a 
canal  negligently  permits  a  sunken  boat  tu  remain  in  tho 
canal,  whereby  tlamagc  is  eausecl  to  the  complainant.  Still, 
public  officers  aro  not  in  general  litiblo  for  the  neglect  or 
wilful  acts  of  their  subordinates,  causing  danuigo  to  indi- 
viduals, where  they  havo  used  reasonable  care  in  their  se- 
lection of  servants.  Thus,  the  postunister  of  a  city  is  not 
liablo  for  tho  misconduct  of  a  clerk  in  purloining  money 
from  U'tters.  unless  personal  misconduct  or  neglect  oiin  bo 
brought  homo  to  tho  jtostmaster  himself.  Some  suggestions 
should  bo  made  as  to  the  power  of  publio  officers  to  bind 


the  government  by  contracts.  It  is  well  settled  that  they 
cannot  bind  the  government  by  any  acts  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  the  authority  given  theui  by  law.  The  govern- 
ment is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  and  the  officer 
as  an  agent:  and  if  the  government  has  limited  its  liabil- 
ities by  statute,  the  restrictions  aro  binding  ujion  all  who 
deal  with  the  officer,  as  they  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
the  statute.  Thus,  tho  head  of  an  executive  department 
can  bind  the  government  by  contract  only  when  expressly 
authorized  by  law,  or  where  an  appropriation  is  made  to 
be  expended  by  him  for  a  specific  purpose.  In  this  last 
ease  the  officer  acts  with<uit  authority  if  he  exceeds  tho  ap- 
propriation. It  is  a  further  rule  that  the  officer  is  not  per- 
sonally liable  if  he  acts  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and  in  the 
course  of  his  authority.  His  engagements  are  bin<ling 
upon  the  government,  and  not  upon  himself.  This  is  true 
though  he  affix  his  own  private  seal  to  tho  contract.  A 
public  officer  may,  if  he  see  fit,  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
language,  make  himself  exclusively  liable  or  jointly  with 
the  government.  Whenever  he  in-ts  with(uit  authority  he 
fails  to  biml  the  government,  and  will  in  general  make 
himself  personally  liable. 

There  aro  some  acts  of  the  official  heads  of  executive 
departments  acting  as  instruments  of  the  Presiilcnt  of  the 
U.  S.,  whi(di  are  not  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  act  to  be  done.  If  one  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments is  acting  as  the  political  or  confidential  agent  of 
the  executive  merely  to  execute  his  will  or  to  perform  some 
matter  in  which  there  is  a  discretionary  authority,  his  act 
cannot  be  examined  judicially,  though  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law  and  individ- 
ual rights  depend  upon  tho  performance  of  the  duty.  In 
this  last  case  an  inclividual  who  deems  himself  l<i  be  in- 
jured ma}'  havo  recourse  to  the  law  for  redress.  Questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  the  liability  ctf  a  ministerial  oflicer, 
such  as  sheriff  or  constable,  acting  at  the  time  under  the 
order  of  a  court.  The  real  inquiry  is  whether  the  order 
will  protect  the  officer.  The  general  rule  is  that  if  the 
magistrate  or  court  has  jurisdiction  (see  Juiusohtion)  over 
the  subject,  and  an  execution  (see  Execttion)  regular  in 
its  form  is  issued,  the  officer  cannot  be  held  liable  as  a 
wrong-doer  for  rendering  obedience  to  the  order.  A  differ- 
ent rule  will  prevail  if  there  is  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
Tho  order  of  the  c»uirt  to  seize  a  debtor's  projicrty  and  to 
sell  it  to  satisfy  the  debt  <loes  n<d  point  out  the  debtor's 
j>ropcrty,  but  leaves  it  to  the  sherifTs  judgment  to  ascer- 
tain what  can  bo  properly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
debtor.  The  officer  in  that  respect  acts  at  his  peril,  and 
can  be  sued  by  any  party  injured  by  a  wrongful  seizure. 
On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  cciurt  itself  points  out  specifically 
what  property  is  to  be  taken  by  an  officer,  he  has  n(t  dis- 
cretion, lie  must  obey,  and  can  shichi  himself  under  the 
judicial  mandate.  Public  oflicers  aro  also  criminally 
liablo  in  certain  cases  for  neglect  of  duty  or  oppression  or 
extorti()n.  These  offences  are  in  general  misdemeanors. 
They  may  also  bo  urged  as  grounds  for  a  forfeiture  of  the 
office  in  the  courso  of  an  appropriate  legal  proccciling. 
(See  Intormatiov  and  Qro  Waruanto.)  The  great  frauds 
and  ombczzlomcnts  recently  practised  by  municipal  and 
other  officers  havo  led  in  some  of  the  States  to  stringent 
legislation.  Thus,  in  N'ew  York  the  act  of  wrongfully  ob- 
taining and  converting  to  one's  use  public  money  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  or  wilfully  ])aying  or  auditing  a  false 
claim  whereby  such  money  shall  be  obtained  and  con- 
verted, is  made  a  felony,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  State  prison  (chap.  lit.  laws  of  1875).  Tho  delinciuont 
officer  may  also  bo  liable  to  impeachment  (see  Ivi'KArn- 
mknt),  and  also,  in  some  instances,  to  removal  from  office 
by  tho  action  of  tho  oxecutivo  on  duo  notice  and  hearing. 
(For  these  points,  tho  constitutions  and  statutes  of  tho  ro- 
spectivo  States  must  bo  consultcil.) 

V.  There  aro  siimo  imjmrtant  points  to  bo  noted  con- 
corning  tho  compensation  of  officers.  In  pomo  instances 
they  are  \m\i\  by  fee<:  in  other  cases  there  is  a  compensa- 
tion fixo'l  by  law  and  jiaid  out  of  tho  public  treasury.  On 
an  appointment  to  offi-o  eomjiensation  does  not  in  general 
commence  until  the  oflicer  is  liablo  to  duty.  Thus,  if  an 
officer  in  the  navy  should  roeeivo  an  antedated  commi>sion. 
ho  is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  tho  time  of  the  date,  but  only 
fnun  tho  time  of  his  acceptance  of  tho  office.  So,  if  an 
officer  bo  susj)cndc<l  under  the  authority  of  tho  U.  S.  from 
service,  and  be  subsequently  restored,  ho  is  not  entitle'!  t" 
comi>cnsation  during  tho  pcrin<|  of  tho  suspension  unh  - 
tho  order  is  revtiked  as  inado  without  cause  and  by  mi- 
take.  If  an  officer  ho  removed  by  the  appointment  of  an 
other,  ho  practically  continues  in  office  until  ho  receives 
notice  of  tho  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  is  entitled 
to  compensation  up  to  that  time.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  provisions  in  tho  statutes  of  Congress  affecting  tho 
oomponsation  of  officers.    {RevUed  StatHtetj  §?  1760- ITfM', 
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■I  I7'*2.  J  I7M,  )  1790.)     The  principal  of  lhe«e  arc  that  I 

n..  |..;...ii  nil..  Ii..|.l»  an  i.fliiT  under  llu-  l'.  P.  nin<>rninrnt,  I 
III.-  Mill  111  •■[iii..ii-nlii>ii  atlJM'Ui'il  tt>whii-li  aliluunlK  tu  llio  I 
1.  •hull  riHTfnc  iMiiiiifni-tttiipii  fnr  ili"<liiiri;iiiK 
:  auv  lilluT  wtfit'c  iinli'5!«  fxprfcj-ly  iiulliuri^fil 
...  ..  ^,.1  that  no  allowance  or  coluiicnjaliiiii  Khull  he 
II  >  I.  ('1  anv  "fficiT  or  clerk  by  reason  of  the  di^chnri^e  of 
•  I  itii-'  which  belong  to  any  other  officer  or  clerk  in  the 
value  oT  nnr  other  ile|turliiient.  an<l  that  no  allowance  or 
eumiienKaliou  jhall  l>o  nunle  for  any  extra  fervice."  what- 
ever which  any  officer  or  clerk  may  he  rci)uire.l  to  perforin, 
nnlr<4  eiprenaly  anthoriieil  by  law,  anil  finally  that  no 
..Ihccr  in  any  branch  of  the  publie  service  or  any  other  , 
ticr«on  whoiie  nalary  or  pay  ii*  fixcii  (ihall  receive  any  nil- 
ihlionil  pay  or  eonipcnsation  in  any  form  for  the  dinburiie- 
uicnt  of  public  money  or  otiier  service  unless  the  same  is 
aiilhorue'l  by  law,  anil  the  appropriation  therefor  explicitly 
utAlc"  that  it  i»  for  such  aililitional  pay  or  compensa- 
tion Hi  ITli:t-ITftJ).  I'mlcr  provisions  of  law  similar  to 
Ihcc.  it  has  been  Jc<'iileil  by  the  supreme  court  of  tiie  l.  S. 
that  I  he  KovcrDment  is  not  liable  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  head  of  a  department  to  pay  a  clerk  who  conlinnes  to 
hold  his  plaeo  and  draw  pay  a.s  a  clerk  in  the  depurttncnt 
for  services  rendered  outside  of  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment :  <■.  </.  making  ini|uirics  and  collcciini;  information 
in  a  forei)tn  country.  As  a  general  rule  of  law,  and  with- 
iit  reference  to  prohibitory  k'jishilion.  a  salaried  officer 
'  .innot  claim  compensation  for  additional  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  leirislatiire  (,N'miVA  v.  .Wir  Vnrk,  ii"  Now 
York  Ucports.  .Ms  I,  nor  can  he  claim  extra  eoTiipensation 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  extraordinary  dilij^ence. 

I  Further  information  as  to  the  subject  of  this  article  may 
be  s>nij:ht  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective  .^states,  ami  in 
t'ole  On  Ihf  Afiir  oiii/  /'rartire  i>/  Quo  ir«ri-'iii/o  and  in 
Tancrcl  on  the  same.)  T.  Vi .  UwiGHT. 

Off'sc'l,  in  surveying,  is  a  ^hort  course  measured  at 
ri;;Iil  angles  to  a  longer  one.  The  method  of  surveying 
by  ofTscts  is  used  when  the  lines  to  be  dcienuincd  arc  ir- 
regular. It  is  also  used  ill  locating  the  positions  of  prom- 
inent objects  l.viiig  near  the  principal  lines  of  a  survey. 

(>^'don«  post-v.  of  Hiione  co..  la.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
North  western  R.  K.,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  .3  grain- 
elevators,  a  steam  nouring-raill.  ;i  hotels.  1  bank,  I  news- 
paper, anil  stores.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  farming  section. 
Pop.  about  COO.  t'.VRi.  Bii.i.iN'n.s,  Ei>.  "  KKrouTER." 

Ogdcn,  pDst-v.  and  tp.,  Riley  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Kansas 
raiilic  It.  K.      Pop.  jlifl. 

Ocden,  iiost-v.  and  tp.,  liCnawee  CO.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Canada  .■^outliem  R.  R.     Pop.  I  jl.'i. 

Ogdcn,  posl-v.  and  tp..  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  2874. 
The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
New  York   Central    and    Hudson    lliver  R.   R.    (Adams 

Basim  .'^rXTION). 

Ogdcn,  a  v.  (OcnKV  City  P.  O.)  and  cap.  of  Weber 
CO..  I'l.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Weber  and  Ogdcn  rivers,  at 
the  mouth  of  Ogdcn  Cailon.  at  the  junction  of  the  Central 
P.acific,  the  Inion  Pacific,  the  Ttah  Central,  and  the  I'tah 
.\orlhern  R.  Ito.,  has  largo  agricultural  and  mining  inter- 
ests, an  1  I  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  :U27. 

Ogdpn  (Aaron I.  1,1,. I>..  b.  at  Eliiahcthtown,  N.  J., 
Dc.  :t.  17.'>ll;  graduated  at  Princetm  1773:  served  gal- 
lantly ihrongh  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  was  success- 
ively aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling  and  to  (Jen.  Ma.twell, 
and  was  distinguished  at  Yorktown  ;  became  a  lawyer  after 
the  peace:  was  boundary  commissioner  for  New  Jersey  : 
was  r.  .<.  .■Senator  lsiil-03.  governor  IS12-I.'!:  commanded 
the  New  .lersey  militia  during  the  war  of  lS12.anil  became 
president-general  of  the  Society  of  Cincinn:iti.  D.  at  Jer- 
^cy  City  Apr.  l!l.  ISSS. 

Osden  I  David),  b.  at  Xewark.  N.  .1..  in  1707;  gmd- 
iniil  :it  Yale  College  I72S  :  studied  law  in  New  Y'ork ; 
t"  -.'.'iv  the  head  of  his  profession  in  New  .Jersey  :  became 
)iil_'i-  of  the  ,*^upreine  Court  1772;  was  regarded  as  a  Tory, 
tltoiigh  anxious  for  an  equitable  sctllcmeni  of  the  questions 
hitwccn  (treat  Britain  and  the  colonies:  look  refuge  in 
New  York  177ti;  retired  to  England  1783,  bis  property 
having  been  confiscated:  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1790, 
and  d.  in  (Jueens  co..  L.  I.,  in  ISOO. 

Ogdcn  (.loiis!.  A.  .M..  b.  at  Mount  Vernon,  0.,  in 
IM'l:  removed  in  childhood  to  what  is  now  Crcstlins,  0: 
was  educated  by  his  own  eflorts :  studied  at  Wcsleyan 
I'niversity.  Delaware.  O.,  and  for  three  years  was  prin- 
cipal of  its  normal  department,  and  then  for  three  years 
principal  of  the  .Mc.Nccly  lO.)  Stale  Normal  School.'  was 
jirincipal  of  the  Slate  Normal  .School,  Winona,  Minn., 
lSiii_i,2:  served  in  the  V.  S.  volunteers  18fi2-Ga;  was  the 
founder  of  Fisk  I'niversity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  for  a 
time  its  prin?ipai;  afterward  became  connected  with  the 


normal  ueliool  at  Wortliington,  0. ;  outhor  of  JVic  Science 

of    KilltCittiltll, 

Oedril  {Wii.LiAii  11.),  b.  in  Delaware  eo.,  N.  Y.,  1805; 
studied  law  for  some  time,  but  entered  in  182(1  into  busi- 
ness :  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  18;i4  ; 
moved  in  l^lili  to  Cliicago.  of  nhich  city  he  was  the  first 
mayor,  and  for  whose  prosperity  he  did  very  much  by  his 
immense  transactions  in  real  estate,  railroads,  canals,  and 
the  lumber  business.  D.  at  Eordhaiu  Heights,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  I.  1-77. 

Oft'densbiirg,  city  of  St.  T.awrence  co..  N.  V.,  on  (ho 
St.  Lawrence  Kiver,  at  themnuthof  the  Oswcgatcliic  River, 
and  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R..  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Rome  Walertown  and  Ogilinslmrg  It.  It..  72  miles  below 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  ineorporaleil  in  ISIiS.  It  is  the 
hcad-(|uurters  of  the  Northern  Transportation  Company's 
line  of  2(t  screw-steamers  plying  between  Chicago  and 
intermediate  lake  ports.  It  contains  9  public  schonls.  6 
churches,  a  paid  fire  department,  good  water-power,  finely- 
shaded  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  a  )iost-oHice  and  U.  S. 
court-rooms  costing  ?i275.000,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
p8)iers,  a  good  supply  of  water,  ?>  fine  parks,  a  marine  rail- 
way, and  .'{  banks.  It  has  considerable  commerce,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.     Pop.  10.11711. 

N.  11.  LvTLE,  En.  '■  Daii.v  .Tournal." 

Ogee'chee  liime)  the  NijHnn  capiUtla.  a  small  tree  of 
the  order  Cornaoea?.  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  a  soft  wood  and  a  remarkably  sour  cdiblo 
red  fruit  about  an  inch  long. 

Ogeeclice  River  rises  in  (ireen  co.,  Ga.,  flows  in  a 
course  gencriilly  p;ir:i]Icl  to  tiiat  of  the  Savannah  River,  and 
f:ills  into  Ossabaw  Sound.  Its  lower  waters  are  navigable 
for  steamers,  and  a  large  p;irt  of  i!s  course  for  kccl-buats. 

O'gemnw,  county  of  .Michigan.  Area,  ;)7li  square 
miles.  Ii  is  densely  timbered  and  has  a  good  soil,  but  its 
resources  arc  but  little  developed.     Pop.  12. 

Oghi&m  is  the  name  of  a  secret  alphabet  once  in  use  hy 
the  Irish  jiiiil  other  Celtic  nations,  but  neither  the  origin 
nor  the  incaiiiiig  of  the  name  is  known.  The  alphabet  is 
often  used  on  tombstones,  but  the  inscriptions  seldom  con- 
tain more  than  a  name.  Such  stones  are  frequent  ill  Ire- 
land, and  a  few  are  found  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

O'gilby  (I'liKiiKKicK),  b.  in  Ireland  Dec.  27,  1811; 
came  early  to  .'\lnerica;  was  educated  in  Rutgers  College 
and  the  (Jcneral  Theological  Seminary  :  became  deacon  in 
Grace  cliurcli.  New  York,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
.Ascension,  Philadelphia,  and  in  IS.").')  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York.    D.  in  New  York  Mar.  2.'>,  1878. 

Ogilby  (-Ions),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.,  1(100; 
translated  Homer.  Virgil,  and  severjil  other  classic  authors  ; 
published  a  number  of  atlases  of  various  regions  of  the 
world,  and  was  author  of  Americn,  hciiuj  the  mn»t  accitmlf: 
Df'^cn'pti'oii  of  the  Nrw  WitrffJ  {London,  folio.  1071):  con- 
ducted the  poetical  part  of  the  coronation  pageantry  1(561 ; 
erected  a  printing-liousc  in  London  ]fi(17,  and  was  ap- 
jiointcd  royal  cosinographer.      D.  at  London  Sept.  -1.  1076. 

Ogilby  (,Jons  D.),  D.  D.,  b.  about  ISOS;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  1829  :  was  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  of  that  institution  1820-30:  professor  of  languages 
at  Rutgers  College  ls::2- 10 ;  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  general  theological  seminary.  New 
Y'ork,  from  1841  until  his  death  at  Paris  in  1S.")1.  Author 
of , til  Afi/umtiit  iif/ahint  the  Validitif  of  Lit;i  liuptiMm  [  1842), 
and  of  The  CathuUe  Church  €if  Eiirjinml  iiiid  Amcricii  (1844). 

O'gilvic  (.Tames),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1700:  came  to 
America  about  178.'):  established  a  classical  academy  at 
Richmond,  where  AVinliehl  Scott,  the  future  general,  and 
other  celebrated  men  were  his  pupils;  retired  to  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky,  where  in  a  log  cabin  he  composed  a 
series  of  lectures  afterwards  deli\  ered  with  success  in  the 
Atlantic  States  :  went  to  Scotland  to  lay  claim  to  a  peer:igc 
about  1819,  and  d.,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  at  Aberdeen 
Sept.  IS,  1820.     He  \mh\U\M:A  Philosnphlcul  A'»»".i/«  (IslG). 

O'gle,  county  of  N.  Illinois.  Area,  bid  square  miles. 
It  is  rolling  and  very  jiroduetive.  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  There  are  manufactures  of 
carriages,  wagons,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Rock 
River  and  by  various  railroads.    Cap.  Oregon.  Pop.  27,492. 

O'glc  (Benjamin),  b.  in  .Maryland  in  1749:  was  in  the 
provincial  council  before  the  Revolution  :  was  governor  of 
Maryland  1798-1801;  d.  at  Annapolis  July  6.  1809.— Sam- 
I'EI,  Or.i.E,  proprietary  governor  of  Maryland  1735-42,  and 
1747-32,  bad  previously  held  office  in  Ireland.     D.  1751. 

O'glesby,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Hlinois 
Central  R.  K. 

Oglesby  (RicHARn  JAMEs),b.  in  Oldham  eo.,  Kv..  July 
25,  1S24 ;  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  re- 
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moved  to  Decatur.  111.,  in  IS.IB:  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  which,  with  farming,  occupieil  iii.s  time  until  1844, 
meanwhile  ^;tudying  law,  ami  in  1S4.'>  was  licensed  and 
cr)inmenced  practice  at  Sullivan.  In  1846  he  returned  to 
Decatur,  and  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
Illinois  regiment  fCol.  E.  1).  Baker's),  and  with  which  he 
participatcil  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  (lordo.  Resuming  his 
practice  at  Decatur  in  1847,  he  jiursued  a  course  of  study 
at  the  Louisville  Law  School,  graduating  in  1848;  in  1849 
ho  journeyed  overland  to  California  and  engaged  in  mining 
until  18.')1,  when  he  again  resumed  his  residence  and  prac- 
tice at  Decatur.  In  1858  he  was  defeated  for  Congress,  but 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1860.  which  seat  he  re- 
signeil,  and  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  8th  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers; commanded  a  brigade  at  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donclson,  and  ma<Ie  brigadier-general  3Iar.  21,  1862, 
remaining  in  command  of  brigade  until  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  disabled 
until  .\pril,  1863,  when  he  returned  to  duty,  having  mean- 
while (Nov.,  1862)  been  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  16th  corps.  Resigned  May,  1864,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois 
( 1 865-69) ;  re-elected  in  1872,  but  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  Jan., 
IS?.".. 

O'glcthorpe,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  generally  very  fertile. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Georgia  R.  R.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pop.  11,782. 
Ogrlethorpe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Macon  eo.,  Ga.,  on  the 
Flint  River  and  on  the  Georgia  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  400. 

Oglethorpe  (.James  EDWAnn),  b.  in  London  Dec.  22, 
1606;  entered  the  army  1710  :  went  to  Oxford  1714:  served 
under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  1715-17;  entered 
Parliament  in  1722  for  llaslemere :  obtained  a  charter  in 
1732  and  a  grant  for  the  founding  of  Georgia  and  the  colon- 
ization of  poor  debtors  in  that  j)rovince:  founded  Savan- 
nah 173:1;  received  the  Protestant  emigrants  of  Salzburg 
1734.  and  soon  after  revisited  England,  but  returned  to 
Savannah  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  1735  ;  in  1736 
he  took  a  regiment  of  troops  thither;  became  in  1737  a 
culoncl  and  ct)mmanilor-in-chief  in  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  St.  .\ugustine  1739-40,  and 
in  1742  repelled  by  stratagem  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  (icorgia;  returned  finally  to  England  1743;  served 
as  major-general  against  the  Pretenrier  1745;  was  court- 
martialled  for  misconduct  1746,  but  acquitted;  became 
lieutenant-general  1747,  and  general  1765,  when  he  retired 
upon  half  pay.  D.  at  Cninhani  Hall,  Essex,  July  1,  1785. 
(See  his  Life',  by  Robert  Wright.  1K67.) 

O'glio  [anc.  OUuih\,  a  river  of  Xorthern  Italy,  rises  in 
the  Rhivti.an  Alps,  flows  through  Lombardy.  and  joins  the 
Po.  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  near  Borgoforte,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  .Mantua. 

OMior'man  (James),  D.  D..  h.  in  Ireland  in  1814; 
eame  to  tlie  l'.  S..  an'l  1859  was  consecrated  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Rhaphanea  in  purtibtis  in/ideh'uyn^  and  ap- 
pointed vicar-apostolic  of  Nebraska.     D.  July  4,  1874. 

Ogowai,  a  river  of  Western  .Vfrica,  is  formeil  in  hit. 
40'  S..  mil  miles  from  the  coa<t,  by  the  junction  of  the 
Okanda  and  the  N'gooyai.  and  has  been  explored  up  to  this 
point.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  navigable  for  light-draught 
steamers  up  to  Goombi,  95  miles  from  the  coast,  but  in  the 
wet  season  it  rises  15  feet  and  carries  an  immense  quantity 
of  water  to  the  Atlantic  through  its  several  mouths. 

Og'yces,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  first  king  of  Thebes, 
whoso  oiliest  gate  was  culled  after  him  the  Ogygian.  Du- 
ring his  time  the  waters  of  Luke  Copais  rose  above  its  hanks 
and  inuiiilatcd  the  whole  valley  of  Bo'otia.  An  Ogygian 
deluge  is  also  spoken  of  in  Attica,  and  Ogygcs  himself  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  liicotian  autochthon,  sometimes 
as  an  Egyptian  king,  and  was  hrnught  into  manifold  eon-  I 
ncctiims  with  the  carli<'st  legendary  history  of  (ircece.  I 

Ohatch'ie,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  857. 
Ohi'o,  ime  of  the  central  States  of  the  American  Union    ' 
lying  between  the  great  lakes  and  Ohio  River.     It  is  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  38°  23'  and  41°  58'  .\.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween the  ineri.lians  of  80°  31'  and  84°  48'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.     It   is  bounded   on  the  N.  bv  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  West  \irgiiiia. 
on  the  S.  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from   whilh  it 
IS   separatcil    by   Ohio    River,    an.l    W.    by    In.liana.     Its 
grealcst  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  210' miles,  and  from  ' 
h.  to  W.  It  has  a  breadth  of  195  miles.     Its  area  is  39,961 
eq.  m.,  or  25.576,960  acres. 

/•<icc  „/  ilie  Cmilrii.  ,(r._Tho  State  has  no  mountains, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  a  tahle-laml  elevated 
about  1 0011  feet  above  the  sea-level,  rising  to  a  height  of 
1301)  or  1400  feet  cm  the  divide  or  watershed  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  the  tribuUi-  i 
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ries  of  Ohio  River,  and  attaining  nearly  the  same  height 
in  the  line  of  hills  which  crosses  the  State  just  below  the 
parallel  of  40°.     From  this  table-land  there  is  a  gentle  de- 
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scent  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  N.  (the  lake-shore  being  about 
650  feet  above  the  sea),  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid  descent 
to  Ohio  River  on  the  S..  that  river  being  414  feet  above 
the  sea  at  Cincinnati  and  680  at  Pittsburg.  Between  the 
I  two  nearly-parallel  ridges  named,  which  have  a  general  di- 
rection from  E.  to  W..  there  is  a  level  and  at  times  marshy 
tract.  In  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  State  there  are 
prairies  of  considerable  extent.  The  streams  flowing  into 
the  Ohio  have  cut  deep  channels  of  erosion  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  through  the  soft  and  disintegrating  lime- 
stones and  sandstones,  and  have  thus  created  apparent 
high  bluff's  along  their  banks.  The  lake-shore  of  the  State 
is  230  miles  in  extent,  and  Ohio  River  has  a  course  of  436 
miles  of  navigable  waters  along  the  S.  and  S.  E.  The 
rivfru  of  the  State  are  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  on  the 
N.  bank — viz.  the  Mahoning,  the  Muskingum  (formed  by 
the  junction  of  Walhonding  and  Tuscarawas  rivers),  the 
Scioto,  and  its  principal  affluent,  the  Olentangy  or  AVhet- 
stone  River,  the  Little  Miami,  and  the  Great  Jliaini.  The 
Ilockhocking  and  Brush  are  smaller  streams.  These  rivers 
drain  about  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  have  about  285 
miles  of  navigable  waters  aside  from  those  of  the  Ohio. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  are  the  Jlau- 
mee,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Black.  Rocky,  Cuya- 
hoga, Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut.  'The 
.Maumee  is  the  only  one  of  these  streams  which  is  nayig- 
able,  and  this  usually  only  to  Pcrrvsburg  (18  miles),  though 
in  high  stages  of  water  steamboats  go  to  Defiance,  42  miles 
farther.  The  lake-shore  has  not  many  bays  or  indentations, 
but  there  are  good  harbors  at  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and 
Maumee  Bay.  Sandusky  Bay,  the  largest  of  these,  extends 
nearly  20  miles  inland,  and  in  the  bay  and  in  the  lake  near 
it  are  a  number  of  islands  of  consiilerable  size.  Some  of 
these  have  extensive  vineyards.  There  are  no  large  lakes 
in  the  State,  but  several  small  ones  in  Merccf,  Shelby,  and 
some  of  the  other  western  counties. 

/''<■"'".'/,'/• — The  whole  State,  except  in  the  mere  surface- 
soil,  belongs  to  the  Pala<ozoic  system.  No  formations  above 
the  coal-measures  are  found  within  its  limits  until  we  coino 
to  the  Quaternary  ;  the  Permian,  Triassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  systems  having  no  representatives  in  the  State. 
Nor  docs  the  Eozoic  system  come  to  the  surface  at  any 
point,  the  ilifl'erent  groups  and  strata  of  the  Carbonife- 
rous, Devcmian,  and  Silurian  systems  being  all  that  are 
found  in  the  State,  except  the  surface-soil,  which  is  Qua- 
ternary, and  a  largo  proportion  of  it  Drift.  These  Qua- 
ternary deposits  i'rof.  .Newberry  regards  as  having  covered 
a  very  long  perioil.  during  which  tliere  were  several  alter- 
nations of  elevation  and  subsidence  and  of  an  arctic  and 
a  very  mild  climate.  The  lowest  of  the  Drift  or  Quater- 
nary dejiosits  were  the  result  of  general  glaciated  action, 
which  furrowed  nnil  striated  the  rocks  and  excavated  val- 
leys, channels,  and  lakebasins  to  a  great  depth,  most  of 
which  were  subsci|ucntly  filled  up,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
later  deposits;  while  this  same  glaciated  action  threw 
down  a  tough  blue  unstratificd  clay  known  as  hmililrr  elm/, 
or  hard  pan;  upon  this  w:is  deposited  ft  fincly-laininaled 
clay  known  us  the  h'n'r  rhii/  ;  next  above  came  a  layer  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  called  the  Forrti  hnl,  which  was  it 
deposit  from  a  growth  of  vegetation  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  area  pre\iously  covered  by  the  iee-shcet.  This  is 
the  source  of  many  of  iho  jieat  deposits  of  Southern  Ohio. 
Above  this  come  in  successive  layers  the  stratified  deposits 
oftheincinfiirirt/ri/f,  thcscaltcreil  boulders,  blocks,  cobble, 
stones,  and  sometimes  masses  of  iron  and  copper,  which 
constitute  the  Irrhrry  liri/),  with  occasional  deposits  of 
hills,  ridges,  and  banks  corresponding  to  the  "Kaiucs" 
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aii<l  "  K*krni"  of  ibc  Old  WorM  Orift :  and  Anally,  above 
all  thoc.  nnd  lut.rc  recent   than  any  of  thi'iu.  the  L*ikr 

r-  ' >- -"^  ••  ' 'iiA  uf  i>an<l.  j^nivrl,  and  clay  which  run 

-I   with    the   i>ri'5ent    margin    of    Lake 
I  I  \  or  eifcht  in  number,  the  lowest  bein;; 

luu  iVct.  au  1  I  til  liuihcflt  about  'i'A\  feet,  above  the  profcnt 
lerel  uf  the  lake.  The  rarbonit'crouii  vy^tem  n<i  ilovclopcd 
in  Ohio  i*  a  portion  of  the  ^reat  A{>j>ahu*hi»i)  coiil-field, 
wlijili  .  \i.n'i«  throut;h  Wcftern  I'ennM'h'anin.  \Vej«t  Vir- 
tiruii,  I.t^icrn  Kentucky  and  Tennei>i«ee.  Northern  Ahi- 
bniiiu.  nnd  Centrjil  -MifniHcippi.  It  occupioD  in  Ohio  about 
ll'.ono  (i(|.  in.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State. 
Hut  though  all  tho  groiinit  found  in  thift  area  belong  to  the 
Carhoniferou!!  nyftera.  tiiey  are  by  no  uieanx  nil  of  them 
coal  bcnring.  Ilcginning  with  tho  wcntcrn  border  of  tho 
eoal  firtd.  a  ?hnrl  di<itance  K.  of  Portuniouth.  nnd  f<»Uow- 
ini*  a  nearly  N.  N.  K.  lino  almoiti  to  L:ikc  Kric — along 
which  lino  tho  Carboniferous  roekn  flrxt  xhow  them^clvcH 
a-*  overlying  tho  Devonian  system,  which  occupies  tho 
crntrnl  S'.  K.  ami  N.  U'.  portions  of  tho  Slate — tho  stratA 
,.rc  dcvclt>pod  In  tho  following  order;  tho  Wnverley  group. 
h-ceeding  iininediatcly  to  tho  Kric  shiile  (tho  highest 
iiicmbcr  of  the  Devonian),  and  comtifting  of  tho  Cuyahoga 
»hnle.  tho  Itercn  grit,  tho  liodford,  Cleveland,  and  other 
nhales ;  next  above  this  comes  tho  Lower  Carboniferous 
limc5tone,  succccdcil  by  a  thick  conglomcrnto;  nnd  next 
in  order  the  lower  coiiI-me:if>ure^.  in  which,  inter.«tratif)cd 
with  fire-clays,  i^and atones,  limo^'toncs,  and  shales,  tho  Ohio 
geological  survoy  havo  found  »oven  di.xtinct  veins  of  coal 
of  different  qualities,  but  all  or  nearly  nil  valuable  either 
for  combustion,  ^molting,  or  gas-producing  purposes.  Tho 
lower  coal-measures  have  nn  average  thickness  of  about 
4U0  feet.  Next  to  the.'*e  succeed  the  lower  barren  measures, 
also  about  4U0  feet  thick,  in  which  there  are  local  seams 
of  coal  occurring  among  tho  beds  of  limestones,  sand- 
>t<>ncs.  and  shale.  Tho  upper  coal-measures  come  next, 
ibout  ;J.>it  feet  in  thickness,  and,  like  the  lower  coiil-mea- 
.>^uros.  containing,  intorstratilied  with  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, clays,  and  shale,  six  more  coal-veins,  some  of  them 
of  great  valuo.  Still  above  this  are  found  irregular  do- 
posits,  in  some  places  attaining  a  thickness  of  300  feet,  of 
what  are  known  as  the  upper  barren  measures,  containing 
thin  local  seams  of  coal.  The  nggregato  thickness  of  all 
the  workable  beds  of  coal  is  c:^timated  by  Prof.  Newberry 
at  about  Ml  feet,  of  which  perhaps  not  more  than  ;iO  feet 
can  be  conveniently  wrought.  The  am«>unt  uf  coal  in  this 
district  is  roughly  calculated  at  .'1,000,000,000  tons.  Tho 
annual  product  for  several  years  past  has  been  from 
2,500,00ft  to  a,0ll0.000  tons.  Tho  Devonian  system  comes 
to  the  surface  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Wavcrlcy 
group,  which  forms  tho  rim  of  tho  coal-basin  on  its  west- 
ern aide.  Hero  we  have  in  descending  order  the  Erie 
shales,  the  shales,  flagstones,  limestones,  and  watcr-Umo 
of  tho  Portage  and  Chemung  groups;  tho  slates,  shales, 
and  limestonc.4  of  tho  Hamilton  group,  a  narrow  belt  of 
the  Ctica  shales:  and  the  Silurian  system  comes  to  tho 
surface  with  its  limestone  and  snnd.^tuno  strata  of  the  Ni- 
agara group,  underlaid  immediately  by  the  Holderberg 


limestones,  tho  Onondaga  salt  group  not  appearing  m 
Ohio.  In  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State  still  older  rocks 
make  their  appearance,  members  of  tho  Trenton  group  of 
limestones  and  of  the  Ulack  Kivcr  and  IJirdsoye  limcst<ine 
groups.  In  the  N.  W..  as  in  the  \.  E.  of  the  State,  the 
Devonian  system  overlaps  the  Silurian,  and  the  Oriskany, 
Cnrniferous,  and  Hamilton  grouj»s  extend  into  the  State 
from  Indiana  and  .'Southern  Michigan. 

MimrnU. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  abundance  of 
coal  in  the  State.  Several  of  the  large  veins  arc  excellent 
for  smelting  purposes,  containing  very  little  sulphur  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  phosphorus.  Iron  ore  of  excellent  qual- 
ity is' equally  abundant,  extending  over  an  urea  of  nearly 
12,000  miles  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  tho 
coal  is  readily  accessible.  The  amount  of  iron  ore  mined 
annually  must  exccc<l  600,000  tons,  as  tho  jiroduction  of 
pig  iron  in  IS72  and  18".3  exceeded  400,000  tons  jicr  an- 
num. Salt  is  also  largely  produced  from  salt  springs,  tho 
yield  in  1S73  being  ],40b,000  barrels,  and  that  of  1874  a 
larger  amount.  Petroleum  is  produced  to  the  extent  of 
about  l.iiOO.OOO  gallons  in  the  State;  lime  is  burned  to  tho 
amount  of  600.000  barrels,  and  water-cement  to  a  moder- 
ate extent.  There  arc  numerous  quarries  of  excellent 
sandstone  and  limestone  for  building,  and  grindftunes 
nnd  burr  or  mill  stones.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs  in  the  State,  and  large  deposits  of  marl  in  tho 
Maumeo  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

iS'oiV  ami  VeijLtation. — In  187.3  the  amount  of  woodland 
or  forest  in  tho  State  was  reported  at  S.fijO.OOO  acres,  a 
reduction  of  more  than  1.000,000  acres  in  twenty  years. 
In  1820  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  State  was 
covered  with  forests  :  now  there  is  but  little  more  than  one- 
fifth.  The  princij)al  forest  trees  arc,  among  the  evergreens, 
a  few  pines,  hemlocks,  tamaracks,  cypresses,  and  spruce, 
mainly  found  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  nnd 
some  of  them  only  in  the  swamps;  and  of  deciduous 
trees,  white,  red.  Sjianish,  black,  burr,  swamp,  jack,  and 
swamp  white  oak ;  blue,  white,  and  black  asli ;  beech ; 
black,  sugar,  and  red  or  swamp  ma])Ic ;  bittcrnut,  shag- 
bark,  thick  shellbark,  niockcrnut.  and  pignut  hickory; 
white,  red  or  slippery,  and  water  elm  ;  sycamore,  hack- 
berry,  dogwood,  ironwood,  hop  hornbeam,  black  walnut, 
butternut,  yellow  poj)Iar  or  tulip  tree,  buckeye  {which 
gives  its  popular  name  to  the  State),  pawpaw ;  5  species 
of  poplar,  including  the  white  poplar,  quaking  ash,  cot- 
tonwood.  balsam  poplar  or  tacaniahac,  and  balm  of 
Cilead;  tlio  red  and  wild  or  black  cherry:  the  linden;  fi 
species  of  thorn ;  the  honey  locust,  the  box  elder,  redbud. 
Kentucky  coffee  tree;  several  species  of  mulberry;  the 
gum  tree,  sassafras,  etc.  The  flora  of  the  State  is  exten- 
sive and  varied;  it  includes  most  of  the  flowering  plants 
common  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  a  large  ]iroi)ortion  of 
those  j)eculiar  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Among  tho  me- 
dicinal plants,  ginseng,  valerian,  Colombo,  gentian, cohosh/ 
manflrake.  blood  and  snake  roots  are  indigenous. 

C/iiiiatc. — AVc  give  below  our  usual  statistics  of  temper- 
ature ancl  rainfall  for  nine  places  of  observation,  covering 
as  many  different  sections  of  the  State: 
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7.22 

Inebes. 
39.57 
7  39 

Inches. 

38.32 

9.18 

Inches. 
36.49 
9.41 

10.24 

7.10 

lO.l.'i 

10.87 

10.62 

9.15 

10.56 

11.62 

8.77 

in.24 

7.77 

»..56 

9.72 

6.91 

6.30 

6  85 

6.:i8 

7.99 

11.30 

11.52 

14.S9 

6.27 

14.73 

9.77 

14-77 

11.14 

10.32 

There  is  a  very  marked  difiercnee  between  the  climate  of 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State :  the  for- 
mer is  charaotcr  led  by  rigorous  winters  and  generally  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  lies  long  on  tho  ground  (longer 


a  few  miles  S.  of  the  lake-shore  than  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  lake).  The  summers  and  autumn.x  are  tem- 
perate and  agreeable.  In  the  southern  part  the  summers 
are  long,  and  characterized  often  by  intense  heat.     The 
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winters  are  ueiially  mild,  with  but  little  snow.  The  State 
is  very  healthy,  and  mulariuui'  diseases,  which  in  its  early 
history  were  quite  prevalent,  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Ziiiilnri)). — Very  few  of  the  larger  wild  animals  are  left 
in  the  State.  The  bear  is  nearly  extinct;  the  large  or 
gray  wolf  and  the  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  are  rare ;  deer 
are  occasionally  seen,  and  the  raccoon,  opossum,  skunk, 
we.isel,  ground-hog,  as  well  as  rabbits,  hares,  squirrels, 
and  the  smaller  rodents,  are  abundant  in  some  jiarts  of  the 
State,  (ianic-birds  arc  plentiful  in  their  season,  and  most 
of  the  birds  of  prey  and  song-birds  found  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  found  in  Ohio.  Of  the  reptiles,  the 
niiiuber  and  species  are  those  common  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  A^illey.  Most  of  the 
streams  are  stocked  with  trout,  black  bass,  perch,  roach, 
and  other  fresh-water  lish,  considerable  attention  having 
been  paid  to  lish-culturo.     Lake  Erie  has  a  bountiful  sup- 


ply of  the  lake  white-fish  and  the  salmon  or  lake  trout,  as 
well  as  many  other  fish. 

Atjricultiirti/.  I'rudnctiona. — Ohio  has  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  arable  land,  as  well  as  e.Kccllcnt  grazing  lands.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  cereals,  and  also  largely  engaged  in 
stock-raising.  The  census  of  1S7U  gives  the  value  of  the 
farms  of  the  State  at  $l,0o-l,4(5a,22ti ;  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $26,6'J2,"S7  ;  the  value  of  all  farm 
products,  $iys,2jG,9ll7,  ranking  below  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois in  this  particular;  of  animals  slaughtered  and  sold 
for  slaughter,  $40,498,375,  Illinois  alone  having  a  larger 
amount;  the  forest  products  were  $2,719,140;  the  mar- 
ket-garden products,  $1,2.89,272;  the  orchard  produet.s, 
$5,843,1)79  ;  and  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers,  $It),4S0,778. 
The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  quantities  of 
the  principal  crops  and  live-stock  statistics  for  1870,  1872, 
and  1874: 


Wheat bushels, 

Rye " 

Indiau  corn " 

Oats "      . 

Barley " 

Buckwheat " 

l-'la.x pounds. 

Hemp " 

Wool "      . 

Hay tons 

Hops pounds. 

Tobacco *' 

Maple-sugar " 

Surgliura    and   maple    mo- 
lasses   gallons 

Irish  potatoes bushels 

Sweet  potatoes " 

I'eas  and  beans " 

.\pples " 

Peaches " 


AoiouDt 
in  1870. 


27,882.1.')9 

846,890 

67,501,144 

2o,3 17,549 

1,715,221 

180,.-!41 

17,880,024 

50,000 

20,539,64.'S 

2,289,565 

101,236 

18,741,973 

3,469,128 

2,376,039 

11,192,814 

230,295 

45,443 

11,012,582 

309.639 


18,087,664 

295,843 

103,0.5;j,2.'i4 

25,825,742 

1,.528,266 

260,807 

9,060,.588 

17,.5,36,209 
l,763,.^50 

34,900.990 
2,8:i4,714 

1,324,4.50 

7,8.32,297 

215,023 

46,250 

21,632,475 

405,619 


AmouDt 
In  I87<. 


26,896,818 

2:)o,435 

101,815,494 

19,557,014 

1,233,934 

240,015 

6,233,341 

16,684,276 
1,508,385 

9,245,520 
1,24.S,955 

1,244,364 

7,318,91)7 

170,502 

43,580 

15,918,974 

2,235,574 


Cbopb,  Livb-Stock,  ktc. 


Pears busbels. 

Grapes pounds. 

Beeswax " 

Honey " 

Domestic     wine,     iucludes 

vineyards gallons.. 

Olover-seed bushels.. 

Flax-seed " 

Grass-seed " 

Butter pounds.. 

<'heese " 

Milk  sold gallons... 

Value  of  all  live-stock 

Horses number... 

Mules  aud  asses...      " 

Milch  cows " 

Working  oxen " 

Other  cattle "      ... 

Sheep " 

Swine " 


Amount 
in  1870. 


67,047 

15,853,719 

22,488 

763,124 

2,577,907 

102,;i55 

631,894 

4S,8n 

50,266,372 

8,169,486 

22,275,344 

8120,300,528 

704.664 

16,005 

654,390 

23,006 

758,221 

4,928,635 

1,728,968 


153,968 
9,616,427 


136,58' 
17,965,604 


425,923 

308,903 

457,379 

51,110 

45,413,066' 

:)4,403,857, 

2.'i.7.S5,115 

8117,700,746' 

724,60;^ 

22,958 


1,765,331 

4,464,898 
2,31.5,554 


1,078,056 

194,066 

36S,«(|() 

62,817 

44,3.^5,657 

33,12:l,SS0 

25,112,000 

8130,148,655 

738,839 

26,312 

778,.500 

894,700 

4,333,868 
1,778,399 


Among  the  special  agricultural  productions  which  have 
attained  prominence  in  Ohio  is  the  culture  of  fla.v.  in 
which  it  leads  all  the  other  States,  and  the  culture  of  the 
grape  for  the  production  of  wine.  There  are  two  distinct 
wine-districts  in  the  State — one  on  the  Ohio  Uiver.  in  the 
vicinity  of  fincrinnati.  nrttcd  for  many  years  past  for  its 
Catawba  wines;  the  other  on  the  shores  ami  islands  of 
Lake  Erie,  in  and  near  Sandtisky  Bay.  The  island  climate 
has  [)rovedvery  favorable  to  the  production  of  wine-grjipes, 
and  from  the  two  districts  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  gal- 
lons (jf  wine  are  annually  produced. 

M<tuuf<tititi  iii'i  fmliiMti-if. — No  complete  statistics  of  the 
manufactures  of  Ohio  have  been  publisheil  since  the  census 
of  1870,  A  few  industries  have  reported,  but  even  these 
very  imperfectly.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  figures  of  1870  for  the  industrial  products  of 
the  State.  There  were  in  that  year  22.773  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Ohio,  employing  L'.7.202  hands  (119,080 
men,  11.575  women,  and  5941  children);  the  amount  of 
cajiital  rej)orted  was  $141.923.901 ;  wages  ]iaid,  $19,000,488  ; 
raw  materials  used,  $157,131,697;  and  annual  product, 
$209,71.'t,01ll:  the  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  of  her 
manufactures.  No  portion  of  the  census  statistics  is  so 
unreliable  as  those  of  manufactures,  ami  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  larger  .States.  Could  a  really  accurate  census 
of  these  proiluctions  have  been  taken  in  187.5.  the  amount 
of  annual  production  would  doubtless  have  been  more  than 
double  that  stated  above.  The  lending  branches  of  manu- 
facture were  the  following:  iron,  and  all  manufactures  of 
iron,  $37,2.39,085;  of  these  there  were  05  furnaces  for 
making  pig  iron,  and  their  product  was  $10,950,938;  in 
1874  the  numlicr  of  furnaces  was  HI  and  of  stacks  94,  and 
tlm  ]injiluc'lion  a  little  more  thiiu  100.000  tons  or  abmit 
$13,500.0011.  I'liiuriug  mill  iin.du.ts  in  1870  cmphjycd  099 
mills  and  prodiu'cd  id  llciur  aiid  nu'al  $2  1.905,029  ;  953  cs- 
tablishmcnls  produced  clothing  to  the  value  of  $13,194,998  ; 
219  factories  produced  ngricuUural  implements  to  the 
amount  "f$l  1,907, 3(;o  ;  227  miiclHuc-slwips  lurucd  out  ma- 
diinciy  valued  at.Sl  1,2  18, 102  ;  1280  saw  and  pisniiig  mills 
pniduccd  lumber  \-atued  at  $10,820,502;  58  pai-king-houses 
put  up  meats  anil  pork  to  the  value  of  $10,055,950.  In 
1875,  93.  packing-houses  put  up  of  pork  products  alone 
$10,597, 190,  besides  other  meals.  915  furniture  warehouses 
IoimIuiciI  furnilure  to  lb,,  iimnunt  of  .Ml. 801. 085  ;  300  eslali- 
iishmcuts  produced  dirifilled,  malt,  :iiii|  \iniius  liquors  to 
the  amount  of  $13,085,097  ;  882  tanning  and  currying  es- 
tablishments proilueed  leather  to  the  value  of  $7,'203,;i32  ; 
452  tobacco  and  cigar  factories  produced  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  snu If  to  the  value  of  $5, ,'10 7. 591  ;  carriages  and  ears  were 
produced  in  1232  establishments  to  the  amount  of  $7,005,435; 
eash,  doors,  and  blinds,  in  142  ustablishmonts,  to  the  value  of 


$.3,416,998  ;  coal  oil  was  rectified  in  25  establishments  to 
the  amount  of  .$5,388,473;  casks,  barrels,  tubs,  and  kegs 
were  produced  in  058  shops  to  the  amount  of  $3,554,171  ; 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  in  052  shops,  produced 
$3,214,285;  woollen  goods,  in  191  mills,  to  the  amount  of 
$3,187,815;  jirinting,  newspaper,  job,  and  jiublishing,  in 
187  offices,  to  the  amount  of  $4,228,948 ;  soap  and  candles, 
in  42  establishments,  $2,970,544;  boots  and  shoes,  104 
shops,  $2,800,803  ;  cheese,  195  factories,  $2,287.804 ;  bread 
and  other  bakery  products,  279  bakeries,  $2,202,818;  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  787  shops,  $2,074,208;  oils,  animal  and 
vegetable,  in  38  refineries,  $3,803,283 ;  marble  and  stone 
work,  including  monuments  and  tombstones,  197  establish- 
ments, $2,221,023  ;  brick,  331  kilns,  $1,252,857  ;  hardware, 
36  establishments,  $1,018,900:  hubs  and  other  wagon  ma- 
terial, 58  factories,  $1,712,208;  malt.  34  establishments, 
$1,129,695;  paints,  lead,  and  zinc,  14  mills,  $1,061,280; 
patent  medicines  and  compounds,  17  establishments, 
$1,004,200  ;  stone  and  earthen  ware,  1 70  potteries,  $970,749 
(this  was  reported  in  1873  as  c.Nccediug  S2.O00,O00). 

Miniuif  find  Fhhi-ri/  J^rodurtH. — The  census  of  1870  re- 
ports 535  mines,  quarries,  oil-wells,  and  peat-cutting  estab- 
lishments in  Ohio,  employing  1  1,241  hands,  having  a  cap- 
ital of  .$9,017,197,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,082,571, 
using  r;iw  material  of  the  value  of  $137.71  I.  and  producing 
annually  $7,751,544.  The  .Stale  inspector  of  mines  gives, 
as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  and  returns  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  coal-mines  in  the  .'^tatc.  the  iiroduction  of  coal 
in  the  State  in  1S72  and  ls7:'.  at  a  lillle  nmre  than  5.000,000 
tons  each  year — in  187  1  nut  quite  so  much  ;  at  the  average 
jirico  of  $3  per  ton,  which  fur  the  entire  ."^tatc  is  a  very  fair 
average,  this  would  make  Ihe  coal  production  alone  over 
$15,000,000.  I' rum  280.000  (,,  310.000  Ions  of  iron  ore  arc 
raised  anuiially,  and  perlnips  half  a-'  much  more  smelted  in 
favorable  seasons:  the  production  of  pig  ifim  in  1874-75  was 
said  to  be  419,052  tons.  The  auuuint  of  petroleum,  salt, 
building-stone,  etc.  produced  is  very  large,  and  all  the 
items  included  under  the  head  of  mining  products  in  1875 
must  have  exceeded  $50,000,000.  The  products  of  the 
fisheries  are  understated  in  the  census  of  1870.  Its  report 
gives  106  fishing  establishments,  employing  505  hands, 
$262,000  capital,  $11,512  of  material,  and  putting  up  fish 
to  the  amount  uf  $38;I,I21.  The  actual  expnrt  of  white- 
fish,  lake  trout,  etc  frnm  the  lake  ports  con.-iderably  ex- 
ceeds $1,500,000,  aside  from  the  amounts  consumed  at 
home. 

Hnilroada  and  Cannh. — Thoro  wore  in  the  State  .Tan.  1, 

I87(i,  56  lines  itf  lailroads  operated  by  steam,  having  an 

aggregate    length    of    main  tracks   and    branches  of  5050 

miles,  ei|uivaleul  to  7218  miles  of  single  track,  and  the  en- 

I  tiro  length  of  the  main  track  and  brnuebcs  of  the  roads 
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which  pua  Ihrouxh  Ihc  .«lalc,  or  lho»o  which  have  Iho 
whiilv  uf  ihcir  ci.uri>c  in  ihc  .■^tnte,  i»  "XOU  milei".  The 
pru|>arlion  of  c»|.iul.  ilcbli-.  ami  co»t  of  roads  ami  equip 
ucnl  for  which  Ohio  wor-  rci-poiniblo  w«« — of  cn|iilal 
•liwk  |>*i<l  in,  *lil,.ns«,011.»S;  of  funtloil  and  BoulinR 
debt,  I I64.i".)0.0 10.62;  t<a«l  Hock  and  debt,  $;')15.676.0SLMJ0. 
The  actual  co»t  "f  road^'.  o(uiiimenl.  cte.  for  the  Ohio 
portion  won  »2S:'.'.).ir.M2.:'l» ;  the  proportion  of  gross 
eaminf(>  for  Ohio  was  S;i:.,2J4,l  17.60 ;  of  operating  ex- 
penieii,  $25,5:.t.06S.I4 ;  of  net  camin|;.<,  $ll.681,0.'>«.46. 
All  tho  great  trunk-lines  oeross  the  continent  liiivo  a  por- 
tion of  their  route  through  Ohio,  and  tlio  four  gnat  lines. 
Now  Yiirk  Central.  Krie,  I'ennsjlvania  t'entrnl.  and  Ihilli- 
morc  and  Ohio,  Icane  directly  or  imliroetlv  tho  Ohio  lines 
which  form  parts  of  their  through  routes.  Most  of  tho  linen 
running  from  N.  to  .'^.  through  the  ,^ti»to  also  have  e<uinec- 
tions  with  tho  S.  or  ."!.  K..  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  event- 
ually, if  they  do  not  now.  form  parts  of  railway  linen  o.x- 
tcmiing  to  tho  llulf  of  .Mexieo,  or  to  ,s!avannah,  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  or  Uieh]nond  and  Norfolk  ;  while  tho  E.  and 
W.  lines  all  connect  directly  or  by  a  moderate  circuit  with 
Chicago,  ■■it.  Louis,  and  Omaha. — Tho  c(iiin/«  of  tho  l^t.ite 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  7.!6  miles.  They  arc— Ohio 
and  Kric.  extending  from  Cleveland  to  the  valley  of  the 
Muskingum,  to  Columbus,  and  thence  down  tho  .Scioto  Val- 
ley to  Portsmouth  ;  Wabash  ami  Krie,  which  follows  the 
Haumce   Valley  to   Fort   Wayne,  and  thence  extends  to 


Torre  Haute.  Ind. :  Miami  Canal,  which  branches  from  tho 
Wiibasli  and  ICric  a  few  miles  X.  of  Defiance,  follows  the 
vallcv  of  the  .\uglai7.c  up  to  the  ivatershed,  and.  cro.ssing 
that,  passes  down  tho  Miami  Valley  to  Hamilton  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

FhutnrrM, — The  State  debt  amounted  on  Nov.  1 5, 1 875,  to 
$7. 04'.), 920. 12.  of  which  $4165  boars  no  interest.  Except 
$1665,  which  bears  no  interest,  it  is  hold  out  of  the  State. 
Thoro  are  also  school  and  trust  funds  on  which  the 
State  pays  interest,  the  ])rincipal  of  which  amounts  to 
$l.l21.3',t":t.52,  and  which  together  constitute  what  is 
known  as  tho  irreducible  State  debt.  The  entire  indebted- 
ness of  tho  State  therefore  amounts  to  $12.071,;J7.'t.64.  Tho 
sinking  fund  meets  the  interest  on  this  entire  debt,  and 
had  Nov.  15,  1875,  a  balance  of  $l,l.'il.07S.64  towaid  the 
principal  of  tho  funded  debt.  The  actual  receipts  into 
tho  treasury  in  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1S75,  were 
$5,.'125. 192.0.3,  and  the  actual  disbursements  were 
$4,707,810.70.  The  capital  of  tho  school  fund  ])ropor 
Nov.  15. 1875,  was  $2,917,507.37,  and  of  other  educational 
funds  $l,20:i,82G.15. 

Commerce. — There  are  four  customs  districts  in  the  State. 
We  give  below  tho  imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
ports of  each  for  tho  year  ending  June  30,  1875.  the  en- 
trances and  clearances  for  tho  year  ending  .June  30.  1874, 
and  the  shipping  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  as  be- 
longing to  each  port,  for  the  same  year : 


CVnOM    DBTBICTa. 

ImporU 
for  «e«r 

Juu  30, 

ins. 

export! 
for  Tc«r 

CDdlOg 

JaMSOi 

wn. 

EiporU 
of 

Sood. 

for  y«r ' 
eodiDf 
JnoeM. 
ISJi.    . 

1 

EnlrsDMi  of  rou«I<  for 
Tear  CDding  June  SO, 
IStt. 

Clearances  of  veasel. 
for  year  cDdlDg  J  HOe 
30,  ISTt. 

Total 

entrance, 
and 
clear- 
ance, of 
Te.sels. 
year  end- 
ing June 
SO,  18T5. 

Total 

tonnage 

of  veasels 

entered 

and 
cleared, 
year  end- 
ing June 
30.  1875. 

Vcel. 

regi.- 

tered.  ea- 

rollcd.and 

Tonnage 
of  such 
ve.aGl9. 

Te«- 

..... 

TOOQS^. 

Crew.. 

Tes- 

Kl.. 

Toonage. 

Crew.. 

year  end- 
ing June 
30.  1874. 

CtnclonatL 

8656.3.54* 

348,025 

164,525 

17,867 

$1,186,771 

(6,032 

"sai 

302 
136 

2,610 
631 

"947 

286 
l,i5 

7,786 

2,645 

737 

iVsVi 

688 

291 

220 
466 
170 
100 

67,7.50.71 
86,519.67 
l.'i.Mo.gS 
16.618.03 

S747,360 

1,729,187 

86.406 

$2,562,953 

198,676 
69,517 
12.089 

ill 

388,266 
140,856 
26,421 

HUmi 

Ssodiiskr 

Tot«U 

$6,032 

1,362 

280,282 

11,310 

1,388 

275,258 

11,162 

2,750 

555,543 

956 

184,834.40 

Bank;  Satingt  Bantt,  etc. — There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1876, 
171  national  banks  doing  business  in  Ohio,  besides  13 
closed  or  closing.  Of  these,  5  were  in  Cincinnati  and  fi  in 
Cleveland.  Thoresourccst>f  the  whole  were$I06, 132, 031.98,' 
their  aggregate  capital  wr.s  $29,540,000;  their  undivided 
profits,$9,503,09 1 ;  and  their  other  liabilities,  $67,083,837.98. 
There  were,  besides  these,  20  incorporated  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $525,503  ;  22  savings  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,879,324  (these  had  in  Nov.,  1875.  assct.s  amounting  to 
$3,894,049.52,  and  liabilities,  including  capital,  dividends 
of  profit,  etc.,  $4,293,67 1 .96 ).  Their  capital  was  $1,274,280. 
There  were  198  private  banks;  capital,  $6,561,743. 

Inimrnnee. — Tnere  were  on  Jan,  1,  1875,  37  joint-stock 
fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in  Ohio,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,157,500,  all  paid  u]>  except 
$153,047.55  in  stock  notes;  their  gross  assets  were 
$8,472.839.61 ;  their  liabilities,  inclutling  capital,  were 
$7,255,371.35  ;  income  for  the  year,  $3,469,602.46  ;  their  ex- 
penditures, $2,898,700.99  ;  their  surplus  over  liabilities  and 
oapital,  $1,217,468.26;  the  aggregate  risks  in  force  at  that 
date.  $220,910,039.01  :  and  tho  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
$412,836.65.     Thoro  wore  at  the  same  time  17  mutual  fire 


companies  in  the  State,  holding  $4,571,840.06  in  premium 
notes,  and  reporting  assets,  including  premium  notes,  at 
$5,782,973.34;  their  liabilities  were  stated  at  $899,432.4-1, 
their  income  for  the  year  at  $554,102.09,  their  expenditures 
at  $394.1.30.05,  and"  the  risks  in  force  Jan.  1,  1875,  at 
$186,564,372.65.  At  the  same  time.  105  companies  from 
other  .States  and  countries  were  doing  business  in  Ohio, 
and  during  the  year  took  risks  in  the  .State  amounting  to 
$203,166,398.47.  Life  Jitstirance. — There  were  in  Ohio  Jan. 
1, 1875,  6  life  insurance  companies,  but  only  3  of  them  were 
doing  business  ;  these  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $320,000  ; 
admitted  assets  were  $1,252,122.49;  unadmitted  assets, 
$118,238.77;  liabilities,  $892,232.48  ;  income,  $564,537.81  ; 
expenditures,  $384,437.44;  number  of  policies  in  force,  7023  ; 
amount  of  same,  $12,600,796  ;  number  of  policies  lapsed 
during  tho  year,  1120;  amount  of  same,  5^1,938,515.  At 
the  same  date  47  cora])anies  from  other  States  and  countries 
were  insuring  lives  in  Ohio.  These  companies  had  ad- 
mitted assets  amounting  to  $393,636,236.08.  and  had  847,901 
policies  in  force,  calling  for  the  sum  of  $2,114,978,134.96, 
while  the  lapsed  policies  of  the  year  amounted  to  70,536, 
covering  an  amount  of  $177,524,207.96. 


Population 

Tear 

of 

eaa.B.. 

Total 
pop. 

HalM. 

Feiaales. 

WhlU. 

Colored. 

NaUve.. 

Foreign- 
er.. 

Den- 

uty. 

RaUo 
of  in- 
crease. 

Illiteracy. 

Of 

nihool 

age, 

5  to  20. 

Of 

military 

age. 

males. 

18  to  45. 

Of  voting 
age. 
malea. 
21  .vear. 
and  up- 
ward. 

Citizens. 

1800  1      45,365 
1810       2:10,761) 
1821)  1    .'>hi,4;m 

15m       0:;7  'Xtw 

24.613 

120.626 

.30:1.1:10 

4X4..'»r.> 

7S1.10() 

l.nliVSiw 

1.190.162 

1,337,5.'50 

20,752 
110.i:i4 
278,:«>4 
4.w.:i9.-. 
7;r,,:i67 
9>'>.3..'.2I 
1.149.:M9 
1,'«7,710 

45,028 
228.861 
576,572 
928..329 

337 
1,899 
4,723 
9..''74t 
17.:i4it 
2.1.279 
36,673 
1  63,213 

1.13 

5.77 
14.55 
23.46 
38.02 
49.55 
58.54 
66.59 

408.67 
151.96 
61.31 
62.01 
30.33 
18.14 
13.90 

58,411 

67.851 
66.020 
64,S28 
173,172 

371,771? 

618,9:52? 

767,267 

864,582 

959,640 

379,519 
444,095 
501,750 

411.170 
519,.524 
640.8201 

381,790 
480,122 
592.350 



I-  . 
1  ■ 
1- 
l.-'.O 

J.ilth'i.J.".') 

l,.W2.r.'2 
1.9.V.,U.".() 
2.:!02,808 
2,601,946 

I,'757i746 
2.011.262 
2,-292,767 

;;;;;;;;; 

218,193 
328,249 
372,493 

Etinratlon. — The  following  items  are  from  advanced 
sheets  of  the  superintendent  of  schools'  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  15.  1875;  Number  of  persons  of  school  age  (6 
to  21  years),  1,017,720;  number  of  school-houses,  1 1,834 , • 
number  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1875,  146;  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  712.129  ;  average  number 
of  impils  in  daily  attendance.  4.33.814  :  number  of  different 
teachers  actually  employed,  22,492 :  number  necessary  to 

•  Dutiable  goods  in  the  year  euding  June  30,  1874 

t  Including  6  sla\cA.    ;  Including  3  slaves.    J  Whites  only. 

I  The  enumeration  of  these  in  1875  was  647,226. 


supply  the  schools.  14.763  ;  cost  of  school-houses  erected 
within  the  year,  $1,046.918 ;  value  of  school-houses  and 
grounds  in  the  State,  $19,870,504  :  total  amount  of  receipts 
for  school  purposes,  including  balance  on  hand  Nov.  15, 
1874,  $11,803,077.64;  total  e.xpenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses. $8,170,959.98.  Average  number  of  weeks  the  schools 
were  in  session.  29.3  ;  average  cost  for  each  child  enrolled, 
$17.29;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers.  $59.50; 
of  female,  teachers.  $45.  Number  of  private  schools  re- 
ported in  1874,  220;  number  of  teachers  of  such  schools 
reported,  265 ;  number  of  pupils,  13,066. 
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Xormal  .Schools. — There  are  10  normal  Bchoola  and  nor- 
mal in.-*titute3  in  the  State.  Two  only  receive  aid  from 
public  I'und^ — viz.  the   Cincinnati   normal   school   and  the 


North-western  normal  school  at  Fostoria.  The  following 
table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  10  schools,  bo  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained : 


TlTLB  OF  SCHOOl,  ETC. 


Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

N.  W.Ohio  Normal  School 

North-western  Nor.School 
Hopedale  Normal  School.. 
Naiioiial  Normal  School*.. 
\Ve.»tt<'rn  Kescrvc  Normal 

School 

Mount  Cnion  Nor.  School  Mount  Union. 


1868 
1871 


(Jrvvell  Norimil  Institute 

Ohio  C.iitrul  Nor.  School.. 

Nor.  and  Training  School 

of  Wilberforce  Univ 

Totals 


Cincinnati  .... 
/Ada,  Har-) 
1     din  CO.    J 

I'ostoria. |l870 

Hopedale <185." 

Lebanon 11855 

Milan 11832 

184(1 
1865 
1871 


Orwell 
Worthington. 

Near  Xenia... 


How  supported— by  Sute, 
privatu  taa<ib,  or  tuition. 


City  aid 

Tuition  and  endowment. .. 

Part  State 

Tuition  and  private  funds 
Tuition  and  private  funds 

Tuition  and  private  funds 

Tuition 

Tuition  and  private  funds 
Tuition  and  private  funds 

Connected  with  university 


\i 


244 


748 


^ 

^ 

«,• 

E 

n 

•s^ 

•Rfl 

» 

> 

i 

4.T 

U 

20,000 

R 

2 

47,000 

tiU 

90,000 



5,000 

12 

6,000 

17 

15,000 

4 

157 

189,000 

II 

el 


9 

8,411 

4,375 


3,300 
25,709 


S 

8,400 


3,300 
24,850 


3,000 1    3,600 


45.395144,767 


200 

700 

200 
1,600 
3,5U0 


1,446 
1,600 


9.571 


In  1S74,  75  teachers'  institutes  were  held,  at  an  expense  of 
$1 5,:ilS.81 ,  of  which  $3526.6.^  was  paid  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves or  their  friends^  and  $11,792.16  from  the  teachers* 
institute  fund,  derived  from  examination  fees  of  teachers. 


Higher  Education. — The  following  table  gives  the  par- 
ticulars for  1874-75  in  regard  to  the  colleges  and  scientific 
and  professional  schools  of  the  State,  bo  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable : 


COLLKOSa,  TTmVEBSITIBS,  SciEFn-IFtC  AND 

PitoFESStONU.  Schools. 


I.  CaUtqea  and  Univertittet ; 

Autioch  CuUtige , 

Biildwiu  University , 

Buctitel  College , 

('upltul  Uiiiveriilty 

CliK-iuiiull   Uuivvrsjty 

Cinoliiiiult  U'c-sluyan  University  (rumalo).. 

UcuiiUuu  University 

KnruiLTs'  Collirf^  of  Hamilton  co 

!■' ruiik M n  College , 

(icQL-va  CoUl'ic 

(•ennito  Wallace  College 

Ilelili^'lberg  College 

Mlniin  College 

Kl-iivod  College 

ML-Curklo  College 

Marietta  College 

Mount  .St.  Mary'«  of  tbo  Wcsl 

Mount  Union  College , 

Muiktneum  College 

Uburlin  College.. 

Ohio  C/entral  College 

Ohio  Uuiveriily 

Ohio  We^leyan  University 


One- S tudy  University 

Otlerhcin  University 

RichnioitJ  College 

St.  Xavier  College 

Dulveraity  of  Wooster 

Urbana  University  

Wf«U:ra  tteserve  College 

Wilberforce  University.... 

Willoughhy  College 

Wilmington  Col  logo 

WlltniiliiTu  Cutlogo 

Xenin  C.ilk-gc 

II.  Scienlijlc  Schools : 
Ohio  AicrlciilturHl  and  .Mechanical  Colleiro.... 
Sclefitlllu  ilepartmeiii  Denni^on  UuiversTty... 

'•  Oberlln  College 

Toledo  Uolvcmity  of  Arts  aud  Trades 

Ml.  SchooU  of  ThtuUniy: 
Oertuan  M.  K.  Scmlimry  (tier.  Wallaoo College) 

Heidelberg  Thcolugli:al  .Seminary 

Lane  TheoloKJtial  Seminary 

Theotogl.  al  dej.L  MwuntSt,  Marv's  oftheWeat 

.St.  Marv'H  Theological  Seminary \ 

ThuulogU-nl  Seminary  of  St.  Charle.i  Dorromco 
Thcol.  Sem.  of  Kvan.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio.,.. 
Theo|o«lcal  deijartincni  of  (Hicrllii  College... 
Ttiei.IoKl.al  department  of  Wlltealwrg  College. 
The"Ioiti.'nl  School  of  Wilberforce  I'nlverBlty. 

Unltiii  lllblloal  Seminary 

United  I'rcHbyUTian  Theolygical  Semioftrj... 

!.   ScHooU  of  Imw  : 
LtLw  School  of  I'incinnnti  College 

"  '■  Wllberf<ireo  University 

Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College 

V.  SehooU  of  .Vtilicinor 
CfncinMiitl  Cdlogi-  ..f  UedioloQ  ftod  Surgerr.. 

Cleveland  M*sli.iil   College . 

M».liL»l  College  of  Ohio 

M liirul  MeJlciil  C.illoge 

Medical  de|>«rtment  "f  Unlvcrsltv  of  Woostcr. 

Starling  Mvdieul  College  and   Hospital 

Vlectle  M.MI.ul  InHtltiite 

l..iii.i-..iirttlile  Hn^pltal  College 

)lti<i  C.dl.'«e  of  Dental  Surgery 

C'<llen.'  of  IMinrinaoy  of  Italdwln  tjolverslty. . 
Clneiniiatl  College  of  Pharmacy 


Yellow  Springs 

Berea 

Akrou 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Cinciuuali 

Grauvilltt 

College  Hill 

New  Athens 

West  Qeoeva 

Berea 

THfio 

Hiram 

Gambler 

BloomQeld 

Marietta 

Ciacionall 

Mount  Union 

New  Concord 

Obcrlin 

Iberia 

Atliens 

Delaware 

CScIo,  New  Market) 
}  Station. UarrlaoQ CO.  j 

Westcrvillc 

Richmond 

ClQcInnati 

WooaUiT 

Urbana 


Under  what 
control. 


Hudson , 

Near  Xenia.. 
Wiltougbby  . , 
Wilmington. . 
SpringDeld... 
Xenia 


Columbus.. 
Gruu\illo .. 
Uberliii  .... 
Toledo 


Unitarian 

Meth.  Episcopal.. 

Uuiversalist 

[Kvung.  Lutheran. 
Non-sectarian  .... 
Meth.  KpiscopuL. 

Baptist 

Non-sectarian  .... 

UniU-d  Presb 

Reformed  Prcib.. 
Meth.  Kpiscopal.. 
Keformeil  German 

Disciples 

ProtestantEpis... 

Presbyterian 

I'resbyterian 

Itoma'n  Catholic.. 
-Meth.  Episcopal.. 
Non-sectarian  .... 
CongrvgntloDaL.. 

United  Presb 

Non-sectarian 

Meth.  Kpl&copul.. 

Meth.  Episcopal.. 

United  Brethren.. 

NoD>scctartan 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

(  New  Church  } 
I  (Swedenborg).  J 

I'resbylcrlan 

African  M.  K 

Mt-tbodist 

Friends 

Evasg.  Lutheran. 

Meth,  Episcopal.. 

State 

Dcnniaon  Uotv... 
Obcrlla  College... 
Trustees 


Berea 

Tiffln 

Cincinnati... 
Cincinnati... 
Cleveland. ., 
Carthagcaa  . 
Columbus ... 

Oberlln 

SpringQeid., 

Xcnla 

Dayton 

XcDia 


ClDclnnatL. 

Xenia 

Cleveland.. 


1836 
186.-] 
1M>5 
I»71 
I&44 
IH60 

11670 

laai 

1834 

.inn 
ia64 

1860 

ItSol 
184» 
,1^60 

IKW 

i  lBa4    Congregnllonal 
ilM^.K^unt:.  Lutheran. 
1 186.11  African  M.  K.  Ch. 
I  lh71 1  UnltM  Brethren.. 
,  17*f4  I  United  Prcib 


Meth.  Eplxeopal 
Reformed  German 

Presbyterian 

Romuu  CulhullG.. 
Komao  <'nthollc.. 
Roman  Cutliollc. 
l.titberan. 


1 1833  Clnclonatl  College 
11872  Wilberforce  UnW. 
ItiM  Trustees 


ClaclDnatL. 
Cleveland.. 
ClnelDQBtL, 
Cincinnati., 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 
Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland.. 
ClQclnnatl,. 

Berea 

Cincinnati.. 


lR5l|Trmitces.. 
1K43  Trunteen.. 
IWtslTniitees.. 
IKtil  Trustee*.. 
\fm  Trustees.. 
1M7,  Trustees.. 
IMS  Truster*.. 
1849  Trustees.. 
IMSJTrusteeB.. 
1867  { Trustees.. 
1849'Tru«t«ea.. 


56 

^1 


213 
33 
36 

ISO 

175 

73 

119 


o  © 


123,000 
54,300 
40,000 


37,000 
70,000 
50,000 

';«o,ooo 

8,760 
115,000 

351,22,^ 


80,000 
94,500 
250,000 
100,000 

risVo'o'o 

90,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
43,703 
40,000 
45,000 
260,000 
S,0OO 
130.000 
170,000 
lOO.OOO 
22.000 
170.000 
15,0(W 
50,000 
177,000 
25,000 
75.000 
25,000 
l.io,000 
140.000 

15,000 

90.000 
72.950 
75.000 
50.000 
75.000 
23,000 


300.000  700,000 
lb  colic  gc. 


$ 
9,868 
3,300 
2,400 


29,424 


11,400 
4,000 


3,.5G6 
3.000 
3,000 
7, 

640 
8,500 


4,262 
15,000 


50,000  4,500 


207,000 
20,000 


15,000 


75.000 
25.000 


30,000 
lOO.OOO 


35,000 
40,000 
200,000 
W),00O 

tn,ooo 

13,000 


11,010 
U,000 
230,000 


23.000 
43,000 


1,000  I 


3.000 
13,193 


g«o 
i.eoo 

17,000 


3.000 

2,900 


68,598 
32,000 
15,160 


3,000 
3,648 
6.172 
6,000 
1,700 
903 


12.000 
27.340 
1.650 
20,603 


6.866 
16,500 

3,000 
8,01X1 
1,270 
11,000 


3.000 
20.000 


5.700 
1,200 
1,100 
3,000 


11,000 

2,000 

3.000 

350 

900 

2,000 

2,500 

19,000 

76 

26.000 

14,500 

4,166 

900 

13.0Cn 

900 


16.313 
2.141 


13.300 
3,300 


40,aOO>  I4!l00 

I       800 

[    1,500 

I       200 

19.000 

3,000 

3,000 


I. 


10,000 
6,300  4,000 
I    3,000 


7.000 
300 


9.700 
12,000 


<,H0 
3,300 

3.000 

900 
1,300 

l,im 

1.000 


Sprcia!,  C/iiirilnhle,  nnd  Ilr/onnnliiri/  Eilutalion. — Tlic 
Ohio  .Vsylum  for  the  deaf  ami  dumb  was  fuundcd  in  l.S'.'l! 
at  Columbus.   In  1829  tho  State  purohsscd  10  acres  of  land 

•This  school  has  also  a  coUeglatp  department  and  busiacsa 
college,  attended  in  1874  by  1314  studeutii. 


and  commenced  the  erection  of  buildings  for  it.  In  tho 
forty-eight  years  which  followed,  the  expenditure  for  ad- 
ditional land,  buildings,  repairs,  and  betterments  was 
$T27,-;!7.;jtl.  Itiiihlings  for  printing  anti  bookbinding  art* 
connected  with  tile  asylum.  Its  current  exiteuses  are  about 
$81,00U  annually.     The  number  of  pupils  in  attcndaucc  in 


m4 
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1874  WM  4<W— '.'72  mftlm  and  lOfi  females;  the  avorafcc  I 
dailv  nuiuUiT  4tM' ;  nirrn^r  diiilv  fxin-nfe  |icr  head  ii(*  i 
ceotjt.  Thy  ftMliitn  f..r  thu  bliii«l  i^  iiUn  at  CoIuiubuB.  It 
«a«  cxtablifbcti  in  is;;7.  but  iti>  |»ri<F>i*nt  buihlinfcx  and  oite 
were  nut  provided  till  after  |S47.  It  ha**  17i  atTcnor  html. 
and  it«  building'*  nnd  rt'pHir!<,  with  the  land  and  |iL'riutincnl 
iuipruvi-menti*.  haw  iu"t  aUiut  $4-'I.UM(.  Tho  number  nf 
puuilii  in  l.'^74  wai*  1*'>'J — niulcj^  Vi,  females  7^  ;  nveni^ce  iit- 
trn<Uncr.  I1U;  annual  exi»enj«ci»,$:JlM*76.  The  Ohio  State 
AMiurofnr  idiotio  and  iniuecilo  youth  is  alcfi  at  i'lilumbus. 
Jt  wan  foundetl  in  is:)7.  but  orrupied  renti-<l  buihlin^H  till 
ISflH,  when  it  removed  into  tho  buildin^^  irecled  fur  it.  It 
baji  1^74  acreii  uf  land,  and  the  c.\|iendituriji  fnr  bnihl- 
injt*.  land,  and  peruuinent  improveinentj*  have  been  about  , 
|4:i7.100.  Iti«  current  annual  expenfOH  are  about  $Oii,l(HI. 
It  had  .'ISrt  chililren  under  its  care  in  the  year  lS7l.and  iin  I 
averuKO  daily  nuuiber  of  3,»2.  It  hud  Il»  leinlii;r.«.  iuf^trut- 
tore,  aiid  a<i9i!4tantj*.  Tho  Ohio  Soldicrtt*  and  Sailorn'  Or-  , 
phauM'  Home  in  on  a  farm  of  lUO  acroH  near  Xenia,  donated  j 
for  tho  |iurpoii«  in  IS70,  and  $2L'>,lfi3.I5  wore  expended  for  | 
buildin);»i  and  permanent  improvements  on  it  up  to  1S7:>. 
The  current  exiienj-t-.'*  in  1S7  I  wero$(»l,o:>1.7;».  There  were 
14  teachori)  ami  other  oflieert<.  and  .'i.'>j  children  Aeru  under 
inittruetion.  2IS  of  them  reeeivcd  during  the  year.  Tho 
mvcrago  daily  number  wan  .'>20.  Tho  Ohio  State  Ueforui 
Farm  i.*  near  Lanfa-ter.  The  farm  contains  117U  acres  of 
land,  purchased  in  I'*J7.  The  expenditures  for  buildin^^, 
farm,  and  betterment'*  to  1S7J  were  about  $220,000.  and 
tho  current  oxpense.-t  about  $U>.000  in  the  year  IS74.  Dur- 
injj  the  year  O.'tft  boys  wore  in  the  institution,  and  the  ave- 
rogo  daily  number  was  4t'iO.  The  farm  is  conducted  on  tho 
j'ttmiltf  plan,  each  family  numbering;  from  30  to  (>0  boy.-*. 
The  rc^ult-x  have  been  very  satisfael-try.  The  tlirl.-'  Indus- 
trial School,  established  1S09,  i.s  at  Whito  Sulpltur  Springs  ; 
the  farm  conointrt  of  ISO  acres.  The  land  an<l  buildings  had 
cost  to  1S75  about  $100,000.  The  nnnual  cxpens'es  in  1S74 
were  $20,202.  Tho  whole  nuiuber  of  girls  in  the  school  in 
1S74  wad  166;  average  daily  number,  Wo. 


Charilnble  and  Penal  /n$titutinn9  tint  Educntinjtnf. — 
There  are  4  Sutc  hospitals  for  tho  insane  in  Ohio,  and  2 
fdhers  which  receive  State  patients — viz.  the  Wes^tern  Ohio 
Insane  ]|o!*pital,  at  Kaylon:  the  Northern,  at  Xevvburg, 
near  Clevelund;  the  Central,  at  (Jlenwo<Ml.  near  t'oluinbus 
(  now  in  c^>ll^^e  of  erection,  the  former  hospital  having  been 
de?*troved  bv  lire):  and  the  South-eastern,  at  Athens.  The 
Longview  Hospital  near  Tineinnati  receives  both  white 
and  colored  patients  from  the  State,  and  the  Lucas  Co. 
Hospital  at  Toledo  also  receives  Slate  ]>aticnts.  The 
insane  population  of  these  (>  hospitals,  taking  the  number 
treated  through  the  year,  is  over  .'JOOO,  iin<l  the  average 
number  under  treatment  at  any  one  time  not  far  from 
2000.  The  current  expenses  and  ordinary  repairs  of  these 
asylums  cost  the  State  about  $420,000  annually,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  State  iienitcntiary 
lit  Columbus  is  ajiparcntly  well  conducted.  It  hud  Nov.  1, 
1S7I.  lOOJ  prisoners;  50*J  had  been  received  and  ;171  dis- 
charged during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  heavy  losses 
from  fire  and  tho  depression  of  business,  the  receipts  from 
the  convicts'  labor,  U.  S.  prisoners,  visitors'  fund,  etc.  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  expenditure  by  $7412.02.  the  total  receipts 
being  $171*,;>G7..'{3.  and  the  total  expenditures  $17 1.95,'). 31. 
Tho  prison  manufactures  gas  for  tlie  other  public  institu- 
tions of  Columbus,  and  a  part  of  the  convicts  are  cm])loycd 
in  cooperage,  in  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  hoUowwaro, 
and  other  labor  for  contractors. 

yttrijtapcrs. — In  1S70,  Ohio  had  395  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  l,38S,3fi7, 
and  issuing  annually  98,548,814  copies.  Of  these,  2fi  were 
dailies,  having  139,705  circulation  ;  8  tri-weeklies  and  3 
semi-weeklies,  with  20,760  circulation  :  299  weeklies,  with 
92.3.502  circulation;  8  semi-monthlies  and  47  monthlies, 
with  a  circulation  of  293.S00  ;  2  bi-monthlies  and  2  quar- 
terlies, with  10, GOO  circulation.  In  1875  tho  number  had 
increased  to  5.37,  of  which  there  were  35  d.Tilics.  10  tri-week- 
lies. 5  semi-weeklies,  407  weeklies.  1  bi-weekly,  12  senii- 
munthlics,  G3  monthlies,  1  bi-monthly,  and  3  quarterlies. 


Churches. 


DBWOKDIATIOJn.* 


All  denominations 

Rapli.Ht.i  (regular) 

Baptists.  Free-Will,  SerenCh-Day, 

Tunker,  etc 

Christian   Connection   (including 

als')  Disciples) 

Connret,'atii>nalists 

Pr(ite:ttant  Kpi»copaliao9 

Evang)'lical  Association 

Frieuds 

Jews „ 

Luthcninii. 

Method  is  t4 

Moravians 

New  JorusaU-m  (Swcdenborgians). 

Presbyterians  ( regular) 

Presbyteriaus  {United,  Associate, 

Cuiiiltcrlaiid,  etc.) 

Refornn-d  Church  (lato  Dutch) 

Reformed  Church  (late  (ierman)... 

Roman  Catholics 

Shakers.... 

Spirttualisls 

Unitarians 

Uniti-d  Brethren  in  Chrlat 

UniviTsalist.-* 

Union  churches 


1 

Cbnrch  i 

edillm, 

1870. 

6,4^ 

6,284 

555 

545 

158 

157 

C8l 

610 

198 

195   ' 

114 

112 

157 

140 

91 

91 

7 

7 

477 

476 

2,161 

2,115 

4 

4 

8 

6 

628 

625 

164 

le.'i 

2 

2 

288 

266 

293 

295 

4 

4 

4 

3 

S 

8 

370 

344 

78 

78 

33 

33 

Cburah 

propcrlT, 

1870. 


38,850         225,500 


167,625' 

87,150 

51,150 

33,300 

26,050 

4,000 

131,050 

714,146 

1,200 

1,3,')0 

233,945 

60,000 

700 

88,900 

100,700 

2,imp 

850 

.^lOO 

85,:«0 

20.750 

8,600 


1,366,990 

1,385,585 

1,34:1,280 

338,500 

218,770 

360,584 

1,392,975 

6,540,910 

14,000 

.55,000 

3,580,756 

564,970 

9,500 

887,700 

3,959,970 

16,000 

4,100 

60,000 

481,310 

175,950 

34,773 


Church 
orgaoi- 

zatious, 
1675. 

Church 

edUces, 

1875. 

8,120 
735 

6,830 
725 

178 

175 

753 

678 

227 

222 

114 

114 

180 

160 

93 

95 

8 

8 

563 

559 

2,572 

4 

2,509 
4 

9 

7 

741 

716 

•      180 

178 

2 

2 

309 

298 

645 

S06 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9 

9 

710 

623 

98 

96 

40 

39 

HiDisters, 

1875. 


5,391 

437 


476 
196 
112 
133 

"'"s 

409 

1,715 

7 

7 

698 

123 

2 

217 

377 


9 

346 

60 

31 


10,680 

48,793 

19,278 

10,122 

14,450 

7,200 

1,600 

33,780 

101,428 

600 

700 

75,409 

17,425 

300 

21,630 


900 

750 

800 

30,207 

4,445 

3,600 


Adherent 
poiiulu- 


Value  of 
church 
proiierty, 


2,524,820  S33..32S,000 
223,000      3,871.500 


41,500 

290,870 

78,000 

42,000 

57,,'iOO 

28,000 

6,400 

l.'i5,000 

645,200 

2,500 

2.800 

312,000 

70,000 
1.200 

80,4.50 

410,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,200 

120,800 

18.000 

14,400 


391,400 

1,987,.'!00 

1,873,000 

1,820,000 

677,500 

260,1100 

400,000 

1,864,000 

8,143,.'i00 

18,000 

70,000 

4,328,000 

729,600 

10,200 

1,008,000 

4,997,800 

20,000 

6,000 

75,000 

612.500 

224.600 

48,0011 


Coiulilulion,  Court;  Rtprantntivet  in  Congretl,  etc. — 
Tho  exccutiro  authority  of  tho  .'tate  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  un.l  trcii.^urer,  each  elected  for 
two  years  1  a  secretary  of  ctatc  and  nttornev-gencral,  elect- 
ed for  the  same  period,  but  on  alternate  year?  to  the  fir.st- 
namcd  officers ;  a  comptroller  of  the  treasury  and  State  school 
commissioner,  each  elcctc<l  for  three  ycar.s":  a  board  of  three 
commissioners  of  public  works,  elected  for  the  same  i)eriod, 
but  one  going  out  of  office  each  year :  and  finally  of  an 
auditor  of  state,  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislature  is 
composed  of  a  senate  of  varying  numbers  (its  present  num- 
ber of  members  being  ?.7)  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
which  also  differs  with  different  years,  according  to  a  sched- 
ule in  the  act  of  apportionment ;  the  present  number  is  1 1 1 . 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  having 
both  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction,  of  5  judges" 
chosen  for  five  years,  one  judge  retiring  from  office  each 
year,  and  the  judge  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve 
being  chief-justice;  of  a  superior  court,  with  6  or  7  judges  ; 


•There  WM  ajao  Id  1870, 1  Second  Advent  church,  with  one 
church  edifice,  300  sittings,  and  $1000  of  church  properly. 


of  10  courts  of  common  pleas,  with  50  or  more  judges, 
elected  for  five  years  in  their  several  districts  and  sub- 
districts  (Hamilton  co.  constituting  one  district,  and  the 
other  districts  being  divided  into  three  sub-districts). 
These  judges  also  hold  county  courts  and  district  courts, 
in  which  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  presides,*  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  There  are  also  probate  judges 
for  each  county,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  town- 
ship. Suffrage  is  allowed  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
21  years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  State  for  a  year,  sol- 
diers, marines,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  those  convicted 
of  infamous  crimes  being  excluded.  The  State  is  entitled 
to  20  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
in  1870  had  31,274  inhabitants,  and  Cincinnati,  the  chief 
city  of  the  State,  21(i,2.39:  Cleveland  had  92.829;  Toledo 
and  Dayton,  from  .30.000  to  32.000  each.  Springfield,  Ham- 
ilton. I'ortsmouth,  Zancsville.  and  .\kron.  from  10,000  to 
15,000  each  :  Canton,  Chillicothe.  Mansfield.  Steubcnville, 
and  Young.stown,  from  8000  to  10.000  each  ;  Circleville, 
Delaware,  Fremont,  Ironton.  L.ancaster,  Marietta,  Mas- 
slllon.  Mount  Vernon,  Newark,  Piqua,   Pomeroy,   Tiffin, 
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Wooflter,  Xenia,  and  East  Cieveland.  between  511(10  and 
8000  ouch;  Helhiir.  UaIlii..oli?.  Lima.  L'rbana.  Warren.  Al- 
liance, Ga.li<»n,  Nurwalk.  Painesville.  and  Salem  ranged 
between  ;i500  and  60i)U  inhabitants:  A.-hland,  IJellef'on- 
taine,  IJuoyru?,  Defiance,  Elyria,  Findlay,  Greenville, 
l!ilI(*b'>ro',  Kenton,  Lebanon,  Marion,  Middletowu,  Now 
Philadelphia,    New    Kiohmond,    Oberlin,    Sidney,    Troy, 


Upper  Sandusky,  and  Van  Wert,  from  2500  to  3500  in- 
habitants :  and  Uarne^ville.  Bryan,  Cambridge,  Crestline, 
Ea«t  Liverpool,  .lauk.'^on.  London,  Midilleport,  Napoleon, 
Piqua  (Franklin  co. ).  Putnam,  Ravenna,  Uipley,  U'apa- 
koneta.  Wa^hinjjton,  Willavillo,  and  Wilmington,  each  ex- 
ceeded 2U00  inhabitants. 

Countiee. — The  number  of  counties  is  88,  as  follows: 


Adams  . 
AIIl-i 


A^hlaad.... 
Aftbtabula.. 

ALhcnii 

AtiKlaicc 

ituiniuuc... 


Brr 

llutlcr 

riirroll 

Cliampalgn. .. 

Clarke  

CIcrniout 

Clinton 

Columbiana.. 
Coihocton.... 

Crawford 

CuvntiuRa 

Darkf 

Dctlaiice 

I><>laware 

Krte 

Pairlltftd 

FaycUe 

PraiiKlin 

Itoti 

>llla 

au?a 


Pop., 

1870. 


.Giicnuey 

HaiulltoD 

Hancock 

HaidiD 

Harri^ion 

H<.'nry 

HiRbfaiid 

HockioK 

Holtiic.4 

Huron 

Jiiukrton 

JeiruraoD 

Knox 

Lttko 

LawreDOO.... 


20,750 
23.623 
2I.!ia3 

3;.617 

23.768 

20.041 

39.7U 

30.h02 

39.91  a 

W.491 

•.'4,1  KH 

SJ.OTO 

34,L'fi8 

J  1.911 

38,299 

23.600  I 

25,565 

132,010 
32.278 
15.719 
26.175 
2:^,188 
31,138 
17.170 
63.019 
17,78» 
26,545 
14,190 
29,038 
23,838 

360.370 
23.847 
18,714 
18.682 
14.028 
29.133 
17.925 
18.177 
28,532 
21,759 
29,188 
26,.1.-)3 
16.935 
31,380 


Ualei, 

1870. 

Fe- 
males, 
1S70. 

10,297 

10.453 

11,949 

11.674 

I0.B30 

11.103 

16.07! 

16.446 

11.935 

11.813 

10,275 

9.766 

19,730 

19.984 

15.221 

15.581 

20.017 

19.895 

7.195 

7.296 

12,151 

12.037 

16.201 

15.869 

lfi.8H7 

17.381 

11.064 

10,H50 

17.064 

19.2:15 

Il.e08 

11,792 

12.H66 

12,690 

66.725 

65.285 

16.612 

15.666 

8.047 

7.C72 

12.748 

12.427 

14.252 

13.936 

15.762 

15.376 

8.847 

8.323 

81. %7 

31.052 

9.08.1 

8,706 

12,K39 

12.706 

7.114 

7,076 

14.012 

14,026 

11.609 

12,229 

128.530 

131,840 

11.943 

11.904 

9.545 

9,169 

9,]9I 

9,491 

7,295 

0,733 

14,465 

14,665 

8,987 

8,9.38 

9,103 

9.074 

14,503 

14.029 

11,125 

10.6.34 

14,211 

14.977 

13,060 

13.273 

7.785 

M50 

16,030 

15,350 

Pop., 
1860. 


True 
vcluation, 

U.S.CUUHUS, 

1870. 


20.809 
19,186 
22,951 
31.814 
21,364 
17.187 
36,398 
29,958 
36.840 
15.738 
22,698 
25,300 
33,034 
21,461 

3:;.8:(6 

25.032 
23,K81 
78.033  j 
26,009 
11.8^ 
23.902 
24.474 
.W.5.38 
15.9;i5 
50,361 
14.0(3 
22,013 
15,817 
26,197 
24,474 
216.410 
22,886 
13.670 
19.110 
8.901 
27,773 
17,067 
20.6K9 
29.616 
17,941 
26.115 
27,735 
15.676 
23,249 


s 

9.555.481 

12.661.050 
Ifi.067,439 
19,425,000 
10,474.263 

8,642,293 
29.547.000 
16.961.419 
42.000.000 
13,660.000 
19,648,236 
37,905,000 
22,611.631 
20,733.702 
36.267,471 
20.791,461 
24,786,W2 
106,576,000 
30.436.360 

7,940.596 
26,ai6.y73 
15.276.166 
27.306.235 
16,637.986 
66,646,900 

6,616.103 

9.415,259 
1 1 ,029,795 
31.498,478 
12,567.308 
341.250.000 
18,064.233 
26.741,619 
13,619.073 

6.417,713 
24.243,858 

8,423.962 

ii.b:jo,473 

26.831.575 
8.400.000 
28.931.260 
23.702,975 
14,171.449 
11,334,186 


Asseased 

valuation, 

1876. 


« 

6,099,889 
10.817,590 
18,239,444 
16.435,712 

8,821.395  I 

7.86It,800  I 
21.3^9.140  i 
11.276. 178 
33.7.iO,f;06  j 

H.9H1.06H  I 
21.317. L-iS 
27.672.1H)0 
16,"l.'*.6y0  I 
l(.662.:i71  ' 
13.57 1.3H7  ; 
I3,6N?.770 
15.483,060  ' 
92.359, 72X 
I9,36x.9KJ  ' 

6.74*. '^ii:i 

IL' 


ls,irti,(i:to 

14.607.019 

50.619,291 
5.111. H7w 
7.863.277 
8,206.698 

23.291.2W0 

10.936,968 
222,930.563 

12.32H.921 
9.2Jt;.H:iO 

13.292.130 
4,611.710 

15.743,493 
7.774,999 
8,408,792 

18.332.400 
5.166.493  I 

20.023,480  ' 

16.72K,601  ! 

10.473. .665  I 
9,100,487 


Ltokiog 

Logan 

Lorula 

l.iicus 

Mudlsou 

Miilioutug. .. 

Marion 

Mt-dfua 

Mcis» 

MiTCcr 

Miami 

Monroe 

.Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow...... 

.MuHtiingum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding.... 

Perry , 

I'lekaway  ... 

I'.kc 

Poruigo 

Problo 

Pulnum 

Kicliland.. .. 

Koss 

Sanduiiky  ... 

Scioto 

Peneca 

Shelby 

Stark  

Summit 

Truuiljull.-.. 
Ttiscnrawas.. 

I'uion 

Van  Wert... 
Vinton 

Washington. 

Wiiyne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 

Totals 


Pop., 
1870. 

Mules, 
1870, 

Fc- 
malea, 
1870. 

35.756 

17,526 

18,230 

23.028 

11,469 

11,55S 

30.308 

15,158 

15,loC 

46.722 

23,673 

23,0lt 

15.6T3 

7,791 

7,642 

31.001 

15,1^9 

15.382 

16.184 

8,328 

7.856 

20,092 

9,!1«4 

lo.iot 

81,465 

15,873 

15.592 

17,234 

8,826 

8.42t 

32,740 

16,363 

16.371 

25,779 

12.911 

12.83* 

64.006 

32.800 

31,206 

20,363 

10.073 

10,29( 

18,583 

9.228 

9.355 

44,886 

21.e«J9 

22.987 

19,949 

10.039 

9.91( 

13,364 

7.0U 

6.35J 

8,544 

4.4C6 

4.06t 

18,453 

9,060 

0.393 

24,875 

12.728 

12.147 

15.447 

7.711 

7.736 

24,584 

12.311 

12.273 

21,809 

10.847 

10.96: 

17,081 

8.687 

6,391 

82,516 

16,195 

16.321 

37.097 

18,406 

18.691 

25.503 

12,936 

12.567 

29.302 

14,785 

14.517 

80.827 

15,508 

15,31S 

20.748 

10,525 

10,223 

52.50^* 

26,444 

26,064 

34.674 

17,441 

17.2,3.1 

88.659 

19,(^5 

19.024 

33.840 

17,013 

16.827 

18.730 

9.424 

9.306 

15,823 

8,136 

7.68- 

15.027 

7.486 

7.541 

20.689 

13.342 

13.347 

40.609 

20.460 

20.149 

35.116 

17.467 

17.619 

20.991 

10.730 

10.261 

24.596 

12.566 

12.030 

18.553 

9.466 

9.087 

2,665,260 

1.337,550 

1.321.710 

Pop.. 
1660. 


37,011 
20,9961 
29.744 
25,H.-H 
13,015 
25.894 
15.400 
22.617 
26,534 
14. IM 

29,9:>a: 

25,741 
62,2:10, 
22,119' 
20.445 
44,416 
20.751 1 

7.016; 

4,945 1 
19,678] 
23.469 1 
13,643' 
24.2061 
2l.b20 
12,808 
»1,158 
35,071 
21.429 
24,297 
30,*»G8 
17,493 
42.978 
27.344 
30,656 
32,463 
16.507 
10,2;i8 
13,631 
26.902' 
36,26?i 
32,483 
16,633 
17,886 
15.596 


True 

I  valuatloo. 

jU.S.  cuniut,  I 

IBTO. 

I  S 

38,4.37,990, 
22,177.6731 
24,h7y.670l 
S2.2^'7,600| 
22.03fl,80T 
27,510,000 
18,649,693 
20,71-.'.rHO 
15.437,670 
5.516.07(H 
80.y27,5:W 
8,0(7,939 
«h.T76,(MW 
10.2H2,.>2 
I8.:'5(.0a5 
26.031  ,ywl 
e,Hl0.5(3 
4.601,810 
4,72:.,O00 
13,247.489 
36. 562,";  34 
9.(i60,O00 
19,919,420 
29.606.461 
8,472,202 
24.184,794 
32,K24..329 
17,;>63,W7 
19.6j4.6;il 
28,133.987 
15,(87,565 
47.884,0(8 
89.6111,660 
34,911.818 
20.200.145 
14,116,916 
7.513.637 
5..^83.937 
36,496.536 
17,161,659 
28,213,234 
11.(0(->,8I9 
1I.90M,6.S7 
12.7(9.284 


A*se««ed 

valuatioD, 
1875. 


« 
27,088,271 
14,193.760 
18,434,021 
24,266,190 
14,89;',7:M> 
1 9,599.  H> 
13,216,671 
13,116,577 
9.720.9H8 
4,686.230 
22,238.254 
6,925.672 
46.606.410 
8.(74, >*1 
I2,6fi:t..326 
26.(30,.'t90 
6.5.19,  (»* 
5.2n5.(66 

6,K84,322 
19.9>'9.515 

s.'.'oy.a? 

]6.6.t3.l4& 
lM17.fi60 
5.90y,766 
22.091.000 
22.076,769 
13.261,643 
l2.02:t.l>-3 
17.616.666 
I0.I7I-.68I 
33.7(11.100 
22.69'.l.8Cj 
20,679.795 
17,387.091 
10.725,695 
6.(45.799 
4.216.6a( 
22,156.399 
13,08;!,  68 1 
24.169,708 
7,602,381 
9.624,259 
10,2:>6.313 


Hinton/. — The  firat  explorations  of  the  present  territory 
of  Ohio  were  made  by  the  French  under  La  Salle  about 
IfiSU,  and,  thouj;h  thoy  made  no  actual  settlement,  yet  they 
claimed  the  territory  and  planted  their  military  posts  on 
the  Ohio,  never  relinquishiujjj  their  claim  till  ITiV.i.  Prior 
to  La  Salle's  discovery  the  greater  part  of  what  now  con- 
stitutes the  State  of  Ohio  was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  In- 
dians superior  in  intelligence  and  civilization,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  religious  knowledge  and  in  military  .«kill.  to 
the  aborigines  found  here  by  the  French,  and  later  by 
English  settlers.  Their  mounds  :ind  fortifications,  whether 
intended  for  defence  or  for  burial-places  for  their  great 
chieftains,  were  constructed  with  an  artistic  skill  as  well 
as  a  high  degree  of  culture  to  which  the  Indians  of  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  can  lay  no  claim.  Many  of 
these  mounds  have  been  opened  and  their  contents  ex- 
amined, but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  where 
among  the  prominent  races  of  the  human  family  the 
Mound-builders  belonged.  Some  have  believed  them  to 
bo  the  lost  trihes  of  Israel ;  other.'«,  with  more  probability, 
have  regarded  them  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Moquis 
of  Arizona,  or  perhajis  as  cither  Toltecs  or  Aztecs.  iJut 
when  the  Frcncli  soldiers  jiassed  through  the  country,  or 
the  American  trappers  an'!  hunters  visited  it.  they  found 
there  tribc-s  of  Indians  differing  in  no  respect  from  those 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  though  perhaps  they  were 
not  so  warlike  or  revengeful  as  their  neighbors  in  the 
adjacent  States.  There  du  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
white  settlors  within  the  limits  of  the  State  previous  to 
Apr.,  17HH,  when  a  colony  from  New  England  founded 
Marietta.  In  December  of  the  same  year  a  settlement 
was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati.  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Cnnneclicut,  and  New  York  all  laid  claim 
to  portiims  of  the  territory,  their  claims  being  based  on 
their  chartered  grant",  but  all  eventually  ceded  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  the  |I.  S.,  Virginia  anci  Connecticut 
reserving,  however,  the  ownership  of  about  ;!.700,IUIM  acres 
each — the  Connecticut  lands  forming  what  was  called  the 
Western  Uescrve.  and  the  Virginia  the  region  about  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  which  eventually  became  a  part  of  In- 
diana. The  Western  Pcserve  began  to  be  settled  about 
ISOO,  and  by  that  time  there  were  in  the  present  bounds 
of  the  State,  then  a  part  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
about  4.'), out)  inhabitants.  They  suflVred  from  Indian  in- 
cursions from  1702  till  about  17051.  In  I>i02.  Ohio  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State  with  nearly  its  present 
boundaries.     During  the  war  of  1SI2  it  suflTercd  from  re- 


peated raids  of  British  and  Indian  bands,  and  Major 
Croghan,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  bis  gallant  defence  of  the  fort  at  Sandusky  with 
loo  men  against  Proctor  with  500  Uriti^h  troops  and  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians.  The  most  noteworthy  action 
of  that  war,  however,  so  far  as  Ohio  was  concerned,  was 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  fought  Sept.  10.  |.Ki:i.  at  Put-in 
Pay.  in  which  the  gallant  commodore  O.  11.  Perry  defeated 
a  superior  liritish  squadron  in  a  desperate  battle.  The 
growth  of  the  State  since  that  time  has  been  rapid  but 
uneventful.  During  the  late  civil  war  it  sent  into  the  field 
its  full  quotas  of  brave  and  gallant  troops;  and  through 
the  energy  and  patriotism  of  its  chief  magistrates  they 
were  well  equipped  and  prcjvidol  for  the  great  conflict, 
while  the  noble  women  of  the  State  with  untiring  zeal 
an<l  industry  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  with  an 
ample  and  almost  lavish  generosity.  From  no  other 
State  of  the  Union  was  there  so  long  or  so  grand  a  list  of 
the  foremost  actors  in  the  great  struggle.  During  the 
war  one  of  her  most  honored  citizens  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  subsequently  chief-justieo  of  the  U.  S. :  an- 
otlier  was  secretary  of  war;  another  was  the  first  general- 
in-chicf.  The  State  was  twice  subjected  to  raids  fn.m  Con- 
federate bands,  the  second  time  at  the  hands  of  the  guerilla 
chief.  Gen.  John  U.  Morgan. 

(joventnrg. 
I.  Territoriat.  iTIiomas  W,  Barlley  (act^ 

ArthurSt  Clair. July,  1788-18021  j,;;;tri;i-V{;;r;i;^^^^^^^^ 

Charles    W.  Byrd   tact-  ,\y|„i,„„  ,<,.,,,,    ; iMG-l-j 

i"b'J 1802-^3  .s..iil,ury  loni Jan.,  ltHU-.M) 

„    ^  !Htul.cn  W.mkI lJf.0-.Tulv, '.W 

IL  Slate.  IWillium  McdMl  (aciin«). 

Edward  TifTin 1803-07|  -luly,  Ii>5^t-JBn..  'M 

Thonuus  Kirkcr(actinK).1807-<)s  William  M*'dill I'^"!  *• 

SaiiHh'l  llunthiglon i,so,-i-lo  Siilmon  P.  Cha.Ho l-  ■ 
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Allrn  Trimble  (acting)...  lsr:--2-2      Iuk) \f^\\'f^(\ 

.Ifrrtiiiah  Morrow |,H'_"J-2t>  .Tncob  I)»»li»on  Cox |S».*»-<»n 

Allen  Triinlilc j8:ir>-.')0  Kutherfonl  B.  Uaye», IS(i.'*-72 

Duncan  McArthur IKMI-Cfj  l/Iward  F.  Noyea. 1S7;'-7I 

Ii<jl)<rt  Lucas l8;C-;ir,  William  Allen 18(4-i)i 

.ToH.ph  Vance 18;;i*.-.'W  Rullurfurd  H.  Hayes 1S76-77 
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Wilson  Shannon l»4:i-14  Ihailcs  Foster 1S8U- 

*  Died  in  office. 
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John  Tyler  V.-P 
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Thomas  Morris  V.-P 
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(For  vnluftble  etftti^tioal  nnd  other  docHmfnts  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  nrtielc  we  ftre  indebtetl  to  Hon.  AVilliam 
Bell,  Jr.,  secretarj  of  state  of  Ohio.)       h.  P.  Brockktt. 

Ohio,  .**.  E.  county  of  Intlinna.  hounded  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  froiu  Kentucky.  Area,  1*0  square 
mited.  It  is  in  great  part  very  hilly,  but  is  fertile,  produ- 
cing good  crops  of  grain;  and  has  suuic  manufactures. 
Cap.  Kising  Sun.     Pop.  5M;I7. 

OhiOf  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  625  square 
milcH.  It  is  partly  bounded  S,  by  (Jreen  Uivcr.  It  i^  un- 
even, fertile,  and  abounds)  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Tobacco,  live-stuck,  corn,  an<l  wool  arc  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Elizabethtown  and  Padu- 
cah  R.  R.     Cap.  Hartford.     Pop.  15,561. 

OhiOy  county  in  the  "  Panhandle"  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  K.  by  Pennsylvaniii  ami  W,  by  the  Ohio  River. 
Area.  17o  square  inilea.  It  is  hilly  and  highly  fertile.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  wool,  but  also  produces  grain,  fruit, 
coal,  iron  ore,  etc.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  iron, 
metallic  wares,  cigars,  clothing,  carriages,  glass,  lum- 
ber, leather,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  IJaltimoro  and 
Ohio  and  the  Ilcmpfield  U.  lis.  Cap.  Wheeling.  Pop. 
28,831. 

Ohio,  post-v.  ond  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mendota 
and  Clinton  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  QuiDcy 
R.  K.     Pop.  1137. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  747. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Crawford  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1078. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  .Spencer  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3S43. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3290. 

Ohio,  post-v.  and  tp..  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  705, 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  575. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  632. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  622. 

Ohio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1009. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.     Pop.  3381, 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Oallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Monroe  co,,  0.     Pop.  1801, 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  685. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1534. 

Ohio  Grove,  tp.  of  Morcer  co.,  III.     Pop.  1125. 

Ohio  River,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  rcypect  to  its  discbarge  of  water,  which  averages 
laS.UtJO  cubic  feet  per  second,  thot  of  the  Missouri  being 
but  120,000  feet.  The  Ohio  originates  at  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
in  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 
Its  length  below  Pittsburg  is  975  miles;  total  length  to  its 
ultimate  source.  1265  miles.  A  straight  line  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Cairo,  111.,  at  its  mouth,  measures  615  miles.  Its 
drainage  area  is  202,400  square  miles,  according  to  Ellet, 
or  214,000,  according  to  Humphreys.  Its  elevation  at  Cairo 
is  322  feet;  at  Pittsburg,  1021  feet.  Its  mean  fall  is  .72 
of  a  foot  to  the  mile.  Its  mean  rate  of  flow  is  about  3  miles 
an  hour.  Its  m-:!an  rise  in  flood  is  some  30  feet  above  ex- 
treme  low  water  J    its   maximum   rise   exceeded   60  feet. 


Above  Cincinnati  it  is  in  many  places  fordable  at  low 
water,  and  is  then  for  six  or  eight  weeks  scarcely  navi- 
gable. It  has  two  classes  of  islands;  one  kind  is  fertile' 
and  the  other  mere  sandbanks,  callerl  "tow-heads"  by 
boatmen.  With  its  numerous  tributaries  (some  of  them 
navigable  the  year  through),  it  Iius  fully  5000  miles  of  high- 
water  navigation.  It  has  no  important  rapids  except 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  falls  22\  feet  in  2  miles.  It 
wag  discovered  in  1680  by  the  French  under  Tia  Siille,  nml 
was  called  by  them  La  Jielle  JUi'iirc  ("the  beautiful  riv- 
er"). 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  located  at  Delaware, 
0.,  was  founded  in  1S43.  Its  presidents  have  been  Bev. 
Edward  Thomson,  LL.D.,  elected  in  1S44,  resigned  1S60; 
Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  elected  1860,  resigned  1873:  Rev, 
Falcs  H.  Newhall,  D.  D.,  elected  1873.  Its  faculty  consists 
of  the  president,  8  jirofessors.  2  tutors,  and  a  ]>rincipal  of 
the  preparatory  department.  The  wliolc  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  the  classical  course  has  been  550.  Attendance  the 
past  year  (1872-73).  classical,  145;  scientific.  28;  unclassi- 
iied.  23  ;  preparatory,  18U  ;  graduating  class,  46.  Tlie  in- 
stitution is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  furnished  with  com- 
modious and  substantial  buildings.  The  grounds,  which 
are  extensive  and  beautifully  diversified,  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  planted  with  over  500  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
constituting  an  arhitrrlnin  of  rare  excellence.  Tliis,  when 
completed,  is  designed  to  contain  a  sjiccimen  of  every  spe- 
cies, native  and  foreign,  which  can  be  secured  and  made  to 
grow  in  the  latitude  of  its  location.  The  museum  of  the 
university  comprises  two  distinct  cabinets:  (1)  the  Pres- 
cott  Cabinet,  devoted  to  the  general  department  of  natural 
history  :  the  zoological  department  contains  over  6000  speci- 
mens: the  botanical  department  has  extensive  collections 
of  woods,  grasses,  and  mosses;  the  mincralogical  depart- 
ment has  over  4000  specimens,  arranged  in  tlie  natural 
order.  (2)  The  Mann  Cabinet,  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  getdogy,  contains  several  thousand  valuable  specimens, 
together  with  Ward's  extensive  collection  of  casts.  Other 
departments  are  opening,  and  to  all  valuable  additions 
are  annually  made.  The  laboratory  is  well  furnished 
with  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  a  full  analytical  course. 
In  the  other  departments  the  facilities  for  illustration  are 
also  ample.  The  location  of  the  institution  is  pleasant, 
healthy,  and  easy  of  access,  its  courses  of  study  are  full 
and  thorough,  and  its  charges  exceedingly  moderate.  From 
the  first  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

F.  MERItlCK. 

Ohm.  Pee  Electricity,  by  Prof.  Henry  Morton, 
Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  a.  S. 

^Ohm  (Georg  Simon),  b.  at  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Mar.  16, 
1787;  studied  in  his  native  city,  anil  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  physics  in  1817  at  the'jesuit  college  of  Cologne, 
director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Nuremberg  in  1833, 
and  professor  in  1849  at  Munich,  where  he  d.  July  7,  1874. 
He  discovered  the  so-called  Ohm*s  Law  (which' see),  set 
forth  in  his  GafmniHche  Kette,  viathemailarh  benrhcitet 
(Berlin.  1827),  which  was  translated  into  English  in  Tay- 
lor's Sn'rulljic  ^ff'moir8  (vol.  xi..  London.  1841),  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  Copley  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London.  Besides  his  principal  work,  Beitr'dge  zur  Mo- 
Uctdarpkyaik  (Nuremberg,  hS-tO),  he  has  written,  among 
uthcrs,  iientimiimufj  dt:s  Umetzea,  nark  v:elch'jiu  ilie  M-UtUc 
ilic  ('outnvt-Elfi'tn'citat  leiten  {lH2i}).  Ho  has  also  made 
important  ooiitributious  to  the  subject  of  acoustics. — His 
bnither,  Mautin  Ohm,  b.  at  Krhingen  May  6,  17*J2, 
studiod  at  lierlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  math- 
ematics in  1SI7  at  Thorn,  and  in  1822  at  Berlin,  where 
ho  d.  Apr.  1,  1S72.  He  published  Vcrauch  eiuct  vAlkoin- 
menen  conaequcntcti Syntcmii  dcr  Mnthematik  (9  vols.,  Nurcm- 
Lorg,  1S22-52),  and  Grist  dcr  mtithcwatttirhen  Analynia  (2 
parts,  1S42-45),  of  which  the  first  part  was  translated  into 
Kuj^iish  by  A.  J.  Ellis  (London.  ISKJ). 

Ohm's  Law.     See  ELccTuiciry. 

Oil,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Ind.      P.  1410. 

Oil-Cake,  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the  expres- 
sion of  fixed  cjils  from  crushed  or  gruund  seed  of  any  kind. 
It  is  used  bcith  as  food  and  as  a  direct  fertilizer.  The  cako 
is  frequently  pulverized  befnro  usin^,  and  is  then  called 
nil-mriit.  Linsced-oil  cake  is  valuable  for  fattening  cattle. 
It  is  largely  exported  from  the  U.  S.  to  Great  Britain. 
Cttttnn-Hfeil  meal  is  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is  a  val- 
uable manure.  Rape-cake  and  colza-cake  are  fed  to  sheep 
or  applied  ilirectly  to  the  lan<l.  Stale  and  rancid  cakes 
are  lit  only  for  manure.  Wull-scloctod  Hnsced-oil  cake  is 
one  of  the  best  fattening  materials  for  neat  cattle,  and  its 
use  is  s;idly  neglected  in  the  U.  S. 

Oil  ('ity,  post-b.  of  Oil  Creek  tp.,  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  oil  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  the  terminus  of  four  railroads.  It  has  2 
large  schools,  11  churches,  o  banks,  2  oil-rofineries,  an  oil 
excliangc,  barrel-works,  several  hotels,  1  daily  and  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  usual  stores.  Pop.  of  b.  2276  ;  of  tp. 
5l)l)H.  FitANK  H.  Taylor,  Ed.  "  Daily  Derrick." 

Oil,  Cod-liver,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of 
the  common  cod  {Ginlns  mturhnn)  and  other  species  of 
fjiidnH.  (.'od-liver  oil  is  ])rcparod  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundhmd.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Now  England  in  our  own 
eouiitry,  and  of  Britain  and  Norwiiy  abroad.  Since  its 
large  consumption  in  medicine,  much  better  means  of  ob- 
taining the  oil  pure  and  aweet  have  been  adopted  than 
were  foriucrly  employed.  For  this  purpose  the  fish  caught 
in  boats  near  the  shore  are  promptly  landed,  and  the  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  perfectly-fresh  livers  by  various  pro- 
cesses involving  the  apj)lication  of  licat  and  expression. 
Oil  thus  prepared  is  called  "  shore  oil "  and  *'  pale  oil."  It 
is  a  clear,  light-yellow,  thick  oil,  of  a  perfectly  bland  taste, 
but  of  a  di.sagreeable  fisliy  flavor  and  smell.  Other  varie- 
ties of  oil  arc  called  ''straits"  and  "bunks."  or  **  light- 
brown  "  and  "'dark -brown  "  oil  from  their  respective  colors. 
They  are  jireparod  from  livers  which  are  not  perfectly 
fresh  or  have  actually  begun  to  jnitrefy  ;  they  have  a  ran- 
cid, oircnsivy  flavor,  and  arc  unlit  for  use  in  medicine.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  a  very  complex  substance,  containing,  besides 
the  iisual  ingredients  of  f.its,  certain  biliary  principles  and 
small  c|uantities  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phos- 
j)h(»rus.  It  is  usetl  largely  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  leather.  For  over  100  years  the  oil  has 
been  employed  more  or  less  for  rheumatism,  gout,  scrof- 
ula, etc.,  but  its  present  prominence  in  medical  prac- 
tice is  principally  duo  to  a  treatise  on  the  oil  by  Dr.  J. 
Hughes  Hcnnctt  of  ICdinlnirgh  in  1S4I.  It  is  now  a  staple 
remedy  in  consumption  and  the  above-named  diseases,  and 
for  all  conditions  where  there  seems  to  bo  a  dyspepsia  for 
ordinary  forms  of  fat,  witU  emaciation  and  aniemia.  When 
the  oil  acts  favorably,  the  patient  grows  fatter  and  ruddier 
and  the  morbid  symptoms  tend  to  recede.  Apparently, 
the  virtues  consist  simply  in  the  fact  that  cod-liver  oil  is 
an  auinuil  fat  which,  ft)r  soinc  unknown  reason  connected 
with  its  peculiar  composition,  can  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated under  eireumstanccs  where  the  ordinary  fats  of  food 
cannot.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  taken  in  quantities  of  a 
tablespoonfiil  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  its  fishy  taste 
is  best  disguised  by  enveloping  the  doso  in  the  froth  of 
porter.  EnwARi)  Curtis. 

Oil  Creek,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  of 
b.  12?*;  of  tp.  2041. 

Oil  Creek,  tp.  of  Venango  co..  Pa.     Pop.  5098. 

Oil  IVom  Coal.    Sec  I'i-trolkim,  by  C.  F.  CnANm.RR. 

Oil  from  Shnlc.  See  pKTuoLKrM,  by  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Oil  (ins.     See  GAs-I.HinTiNo,  by  C.  F.  Ciia.ndler. 

Oil,  Cienesee,  a  local  name  for  petroleum. 

Oil,  Dliiieral.     See  Phtuolkim,  by  i\  F.  Chanpler. 

Oil  of  liin'seeil  has  been  mentioned  before.  (See 
LiNsi:Kr>  On..)  We  add  that  in  the  U.  S.  this  industry  is 
divided  between  the  seaboard,  where  India  seed  is  almost 
exclusively  emphtyed.  and  the  interior,  where  the  domestie 
seed  is  consumed.     The  total  product  of  seed  grown  in  the 


U.  S.  in  IS7J  is  estimated  at  2,500,000  bushels  of  56  pounds. 
The  India  seed  imported  in  is75  was  about  l,000,(MtO  bags 
of  '.i  bushels  each,  or  3,000.000  bushels,  making  the  total 
quantity  of  linseed  prepared  in  the  U.  S.  in  1S75  = 
5,500,000  bushels.  The  American  seed  yields  from  28-29 
per  cent,  of  oil;  the  India  seed,  Xi^  per  cent.  The  oil  of 
American  seed  is  diirker  and  heavier-bodied  than  that 
from  Indian  seed,  wlii<'h  is  preferred  for  some  purposes. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  oil  from  India  seed  exposed 
to  a  cold  of  —  fi°  to  —9°  F.  is  congealed,  and  if  in  this 
state  it  is  subject  to  agitation  in  transportation  by  railroad 
it  is  permanently  injured,  never  returning  to  a  comjdetcly 
homogeneous  state  again.  The  oil  from  American  seed  is 
not  so  affected.  The  im])ortation  of  linseed  into  the  U.  S. 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  first  cargo  came  in 
183H-;i9  from  Odessa  by  the  ship  Hercules.  The  India 
trade  followed  in  ships  used  for  carrying  out  iee  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  foreign  seed  costs  in  New  Vork  about  .*2,  gold, 
per  bushel.  The  total  product  of  oil  from  both  foreign 
and  domestic  seed  is  about  -47,600  tons.  The  oil-value  of 
a  bushel  of  seeil  is  about  SI. 50,  currency,  and  the  value  of 
the  cake  from  the  same  89  cents,  and  the  c(>st  of  its  ntanu- 
faeture  is  -10— 15  cents.  The  cake  is  very  largely  exjHjrted 
to  London,  and  is  worth  about  $45,  gold,  jter  ton.  The 
process  emjjloycd  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  4)il  in  the 
U.  S.  is  almost  exactly  that  described  in  Musjiratt's  Chem- 
i»trif,  and  more  fully  in  Ure's  D/riiinianf.  (The  above 
facts  are  in  a  private  communication  to  the  writer  from 
a  well-known  manufacturer  in  New  Vork.) 

The  composition  nf  linaecd  is  given  by  Way  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Hoy.  Agr.  A'oc,  x.  pt.  2,  from  four  sources,  aa 
follows : 


Nitrogen, 
per  ceot. 

Fat.  per 
cent. 

Aflb,  per 
cent. 

Water, 
per  cent. 

3.60 
3.33 
3.31 
4.60  ■ 
4.29 

34.70 
36.00 
38.42 
36.66 
38.11 

.1.25 
3.56 
5.64 
2.68 
4.03 

9.45 

8.74 
10.22 
12.33 

8.37 

"      the  Hlack  Sea 

"      Engtaad   1847 

"              "          1848 

Episperm.. 


Edosperm.. 


Anderson  {Hi<jhlai\d  Af/r,  iS'oc.  ,/.,  2d  series,  No.  69,  p. 
370)  found  in  linseed  oil  24. -14  per  cent  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance, lU.OO  oil,  :J0.7;^  gum.  sugar,  and  cellulose,  3. .13  ash, 
and  7.50  water=100.  Meurin  (J.  J'harm.  [;i),  xx.  9G) 
has  analyzed  the  several  parts  of  linseed,  as  follows; 

Cum  and  soluble  salts 14 

Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil 1 

Water 2 

Mutter  insoluble  iu  water  and  ether..    4^=  21 

Soft  resin  and  tixed  oil 6 

Wiit.r 2 

Soliihlc  ill  water 3 

Insoliilile  in  water J2  =  23 

Fixed  oil 30 

Water 5 

Matter  soluble  iu  water .3 

"       insoluble  iu  water  and  in  ether...  is  =  lOO 

Linseed  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  which 
is  in  the  outer  layers  of  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  swells 
up  when  macerated  in  water,  bursting  the  cell-walls;  1 
pint  of  linseed  boiled  in  Ifi  of  water  gives  a  mucilage  so 
thick  as  to  draw  out  in  threads  and  form  a  dark-colored 
mass  when  dry.  This  contains,  besiiles  mucilage,  legumine, 
albumen,  iin  organic  atnd.  perhiips  malic  acid,  and  ash  of 
lime,  potash,  iron,  partly  as  phosphates,  partly  carbonates. 
{Schmiilf,  as  quoted  by  Watts.) 

The  so-called  "caoutchouc  of  oils"  may  bo  prepared  in 
several  ways,  as  by  exposing  linseed  oil  in  thin  layers  it 
dries  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  moderately  elastic  mass 
resembling  cai>utcnouc,  which  docs  not  melt  by  heal,  but 
carbonizes  and  hums.  Linseed  oil.  nut  oil.  or  p"ppy  oil, 
heated  to  about  (100°-700°  F.,  takes  fire  and  burns  ([uictly 
until  only  tar  or  coal  remains.  If  the  burning  be  arrested 
bv  closing  tlie  vessel,  a  brtiwn  turpentine-like  body,  adhe- 
sive as  binl  lime,  reuniins.  This  substance,  boiled  con- 
tinuously with  water  containing  nitric  acid  (more  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time  to  cheek  the  too  rigi)rou3 
action  of  the  nitric  acid),  acmleine  is  cvtdved.  and  the 
body  becomes  solid,  of  the  consistence  of  plaster,  resembles 
caoutchouc,  and  docs  not  adhere  to  the  fingers.  It  is  then 
fusible  only  in  part :  forms  an  emulsion  in  carbon  disulphide ; 
shrinks  when  boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  alkali  :  dis- 
fl(dves  only  on  ad"lition  of  water;  and  is  reprecipiliited  by 
aciils  ;  it  is  soluhle  in  ulccdiolic  potash,  swells  in  ether 
free  from  alcoh'd.  and  partly  tlissolves  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  ether;  alcohol  precipitates  it  from  this  solution.  It 
swells  without  dissolving  in  petroleum,  but  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  an  excess  of  turpentine,  which  in  small  quantity 
onlv  softens  it.  Its  solution  in  turpentine  remains  unaltered 
on  evaporation. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  12-15  parts  to 
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OIL   OF   TAli— OILS. 


100  of  linM>ed  oil  prodaeeir  oaoutehouo-Mke  products  which  i 
ronns  of  the  iiul|>hur  eoiniiound  hiinleni)  :  ililiitc  acid^  nnd 
nikniir*  do   nnt  iiituck   tliom,  but  they  are  vnponiflcil   by   , 
eoiKTiitrnlcd  nlkulino  iinliilion!>.  B.  8ii.li»an. 

Oil  of  Tnr.     St-o  Taii,  by  C.  F.  CiiANnLRn. 

Oil  cirTurpi'iJline.     Sco  Tiki-entisk,  by  J.  P.  Bat-  I 

TKIIMI  111..  I 

Oil  of  Tur'poiilinc,  Medicinal  Vnei*  of.     This 
oil  i<  »  powurfiil  irrilnnt,  .••pt'udily  protluein};  rcdncii  nnd 
burning   pntn  if  kept  tno   limf;  in   cimtuct    with  the  !<kin. 
Uivvn  intorniilly.  it.-t  most  ftrikin;?  efft'L-t  in  a  tt-ndencv  in   , 
anvthtnfC  \\k«  nvcrdnxo  to  oau)<o  groat  irriuition,  nnd  i<vfn 
oonji"«tiini,   of    the  kidnoyn    and    urinary   jtacsaneH.    with 
senniy  and  bliHtdy  urine,  and   Hoverc  pi»in  in  pa^sin^  the 
samp.     I.areo  du.'^es   act  at*  an    irritant    prison,  ulthouirh 
dcnth  !■»  rare.     Oil  of  tiirpcntino  in  iiHfd  externally  a^  a 
rubpfnciont  to  relieve  pain  or  Mpn-xin  of  internal  parts.    For  | 
thiK  purpui<o  flanncU  wrun;;  nut  in  hot  water  iiro  dipped  in 
the  oil  prerioujily  Hlijchtly  warme  I,  and  after  being  again 
wrun'{  dry  are  laid  upon  the  i<kin.     They  »<hould  not  he 
applied  longer  than  from  ten  to  tweiitv  uiinutos.  for  foar 
of  bli?<tering  or  inflaniinntion  ^f  the  skin.      Internally,  the 
oil  is  gi\on  to  control  hiemorrhago!*,  for  which  purjioso  it 
is  often  very  oflicaoioiitK.    It  i.<<  ^periully  useful  in  bleeding!*  , 
from  the  «tomaeh  and  bowels  and  in  the  ulceration  of  the 
latter  organs  in  typhoid  fever.     Oil  of  turpentine  i.-j  also 
used  an  a  vermifuge  and  as  an  ingreilient  in  cathartir  en- 
cmata.     The  doso  by  the  stomach  rangeii  from  a  few  drop;*  | 
to  a  fltiidrachm.  to  bo  given  in  emulsion.     The  fuinri*  of   , 
the  oil.  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  are  inhaled 
to  check  bleeiling  from  the  lungs.  KnwAnrt  Criixis. 

Oil*  Olive*  i)*  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Euro- 
pean olive  {Olr<t  EiiropKd),  a  tree  grown  for  this  purpose 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  Over  thirty  varieties  of  tlie  olive  are  grown  in 
Franco,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given  in  the  new  Du- 
hantrt.  The  wild  olivo  has  no  value  except  as  a  8tock  on 
which  approved  sorts  are  ongrafte  1.  In  the  .eeveral  depart- 
ments uf  Southern  France,  where  the  f:inied  virgin  oil  of 
Aix  is  miuie,  the  olives  arc  gathered  in  N'overaber  and  I)e- 
combcr,  when  about  two-thirds  ripe.  The  favorite  olive  of 
this  district  i.s  called  foiiVm  ;  another  sort  is  called  fntm 
(the  brown  sort).  When  ripe  this  fruit  is  of  mixed  red. 
green,  and  purple  color.  The  fruit  is  crushed  entire  in  an 
otlge-whcel  mill  of  ftone,  driven  by  animal  power  usually, 
care  being  taken  not  to  crush  the  stones  or  kernels,  which 
cont'iin  a  bitter  principle  and  a  poor  oil.  The  virgin  oil 
13  dipped  out  of  the  mill  after  tne  fruit  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  is  seldom  sold  in  commerce  separately,  bearing 
the  highest  price,  and  used  either  by  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates or  for  enriching  poorer  sorts.  After  removing  the 
virgin  oil,  the  pumaco  or  marc  is  placcl  in  coarse  linen 
bags  or  preferably  in  circular  mats  of  palm-leaf,  called 
coHMitHM  (cushiims).  which  have  a  central  opening  and  are 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  then 
piled  on  each  other,  the  bottom  of  each  one  closing  the 
opening  of  that  beneath,  to  the  number  of  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  as  ra.ay  be.  The  s?rew-pros9  is  then  applied,  and 
the  oil  trickling  down  is  collected  by  a  circular  gutter  ancl 
runs  int;>  a  tank.  This  gives  the  best  market  oil.  and  is 
called  prrmiire  qmtUtS,  The  marc  is  then  taken  from  the 
cous.dns.  broken  to  powder  by  flat  wooden  shovels,  and  re- 
packed in  a  second  f-et  of  "bags.  This  process  is  twice 
repeate  1  on  the  dry  marc,  and  a  little  ailditional  oil  ob- 
taine  1  pich  time.  After  the  third  pressing  about  two 
quarts  of  hDiling  water  are  poured  in  each  eoussin,  and  the 
fourth  pressing  then  yields  a  considerable  volume  of  a 
lower-grade  oil,  which  is  used  either  to  mix  with  other 
oils  or  for  lubricating  and  burning  oils  and  in  soap  manu- 
facture. This  treatment  by  boiling  water  gives  the  oil 
known  as  au  rhmni^  and  the  process  may  be  repeated,  but 
always  with  an  inferior  quality  of  oil.  The  total  quantity 
of  oil  obtained  by  the  four  prei»sings  in  the  department  of 
Var  is  from  40  to  :>0  litres  for  ca-jh  .'>  bushels  of  fruit,  or 
about  :t  imperial  gallons  to  the  Winchester  bushel.  This 
includes  the  first  chnud,  but  not  the  subsequent  pressings.  I 
"  The  mean  produce  of  a  tree  in  France  is  about  10  pounds 
of  oil,  and  in  Italy  15  pounds,  but  single  trees  have  been  I 
known  in  fruitful  seasons  to  produce  .1(10  pounds  of  oil."  ' 
(//iVMoiwf.)  Even  the  purest  virgin  oil  is  turbid  when  first  ' 
pressed.  It  clears  itself  by  simply  standing  in  the  tanks,  ' 
which  on  large  estates  are  masonry  cisterns  underground, 
where  the  oil  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  for  a  long 
time,  air  being  excluded,  the  feculence  s^ettling.  The  color 
of  the  best  oil  of  Aix  and  of  Tu.«cany  is  greenish.  i 

The  adulteration  of  olive  oil  i?  made  chiefly  at  Mar- 
seilles  by  adding  colza,  rape,  sesame,  cotton-seed,  and 
above  all  groundnut  oil.  The  groundnut  {American  pea- 
nut, Aracht"  h}ipnfj/rn)  is  grown  extensively  on  the  Afri- 
can coaj^t  expressly  for  its  oil,  which  is  often  sold  in  com- 


moTcc  under  the  name  of  olive  oil.  and.  while  bland  nnd  in- 
offensive, has  nothing  of  the  fruity  flavor  of  the  genuine  idivc 
oil.  The  "sweet  oil"  of  olives  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  due 
to  the  fruit,  not  to  be  niisti»ken.  ;ind.  like  other  ac(juired 
tastes,  much  in  favor.  In  all  Southern  Europe  it  replaces 
butter  and  other  animal  fats  for  tuble  anrl  culinary  uf^e, 
and  its  j.roduction  is  a  very  im]>ortnnt  industry.  The 
trees  attain  a  great  age  and  large  itiniensions.  and  do 
not  come  to  full  bearing  under  thirty  yours:  they  ore  all 
graftc"!  varieties.  Some  groves  have  an  historic  celebrity, 
anil  are  preserved  tvith  scrupulous  cure  hy  stringent  laws. 
Severe  pruning  is  needed  to  develop  the  best  fruit. 

Tlio  pickled  olive  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  commoner  sorts  are  simply  treated  with  brine  made 
aromatic  with  fennel,  coriander-seed,  cumin,  and  rose- 
wood. But  the  pirhttlhttn  of  Provence  (po  named  from  the 
PiccioUniy  who  inventcti  the  process),  the  best  pickled 
olives,  are  gathered  green  in  October,  nnd  after  selecting 
the  finest  are  thrown  into  a  weak  alkaline  liquor  pre[)!ired 
from  soda  made  caustic  by  lime.  In  this  .solution  llicy 
remain  eight  or  ten  hourf=.  till  the  pulp  ceases  to  ndhere  to 
the  stone.  They  are  then  steeped  during  a  week  in  cold 
water  renewed  daily,  nnd  after  this  treatment  (which  re- 
moves the  bitterness  of  the  unripe  fruit)  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  aromatic  brine.  For  luxury  the  stones  are 
sometimes  removed,  nnd  the  fruit  stufl'ed  with  capers, 
truffles,  or  minced  surdines.  nnd  closed  nir-tiglit  in  buttles 
of  the  finest  oil.  The  picholine  is  the  fruit  of  I)uhumerfl 
eleventh  variety  {Oh  a  tthloufja)^  the  Ohn  vtiwtr  Itirniiti/t. 
N.  !>.,  ninth  variety,  is  also  esteemed  for  pickling.  [For 
nn  extended  account  of  the  olive  consult  Augustus  L.  Hill- 
house  in  Michaux's  Xorth  AjJiericun  Si/lvn.  i.  50-,SS.) 

In  the  U.  S.  the  olive  is  successfully  grown  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  planted  olive- 
yards  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  llumbolilt  {On 
the  Geoijrnphirnl  Dixtrihutian  of  PlautH)  says  the  olivo 
requires  a  climate  of  a  mean  temperature  of  57.17°,  and 
that  its  coldest  month  must  not  full  below  41.5".  Such  a 
climate  is  found  in  California,  but  nowhere  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Xorth  America,  New  Smyrna  in  Florida  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  bj  an  adventurer 
who  led  thither  a  colony  of  (ireeks  about  the  middle  of  the 
Inst  century,  but  in  17S,S  hardly  a  trace  of  this  settlement 
remained,  although  Bartram,  who  visitcil  it  in  1775,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  flourishing  tt)wn.  There  is.  however,  every 
reason  in  respect  of  fitness  of  soil  and  climate  for  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  olive  in  California.  The  olive  tree  is 
iisually,  almost  uniformly,  a  biennial,  fruiting  only  in 
alternnte  years;  but  at  Aix.  where  the  oli\e-harvcst  is  in 
Xovemher.  it  is  annual  and  uniform.  In  California,  where 
nearly  all  fruit  trees  bear  twice  yearly,  the  olive  is  a  jier- 
pctual  bearer.  (For  many  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
department  of  Var  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  an  intelligent  American  long  resident  in  Southern 
France.)  B.  Silliman. 

Oil,  Palnii     See  El-eis  and  Palm  Oil, 

Oils  [Lat.  nJcnm;  Gr.  tAator].  The  oils  are  liquid  fata 
(see  Fats)  existing  ready  formed  in  nature.  They  are 
mostly  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  stain  paper  with  a  permanent  greasy  spot,  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol  (castor  oil  excepted), 
completely  dissolved  by  ether,  often,  but  not  always,  taste- 
less and  odorless,  and  form  soaps  with  alkaline  bases,  set- 
ting free  glycerine.  In  short,  the  oils  are  glycerides.  and 
full  under  the  general  designation  of  fut-oils,  including 
certain  pasty  sorts,  like  palm  oil,  cocoa  oil,  and  other  but- 
ter-like vegetal  fats.  The  fat  vegetal  oils  are  all  fixed, 
while  the  essential  oils  are  all  volatile.  The  volatility  of 
some  of  the  fatty  acids  forms  no  exception  to  this  statement. 
The  essential  or  volatile  oils  mostly  exist  ready  formed  in 
plants,  from  which  they  are  obtained  hy  distillation.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  fat-oils  not  more  by  their  vola- 
tility and  odor  than  by  their  action  with  alkaline  bases, 
not  being.capable  of  saponification.  The  volatile  oils  are 
therefore  separately  considered  (III.),  while  the  fixed  fat- 
oils  are  conveniently  grouped  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
as  I.  Vrgetable  Oils,  and  II.  Animal  Oils. 

I.  Vfifjetahfe  Oii". — In  plants  the  fut-oils  exist  ready 
formed,  secreted  chiefly  in  the  seeds,  sometimes  in  the  flesh 
or  pulp  about  the  seeds,  as  in  the  olive,  dogberry,  etc.,  and 
much  more  rarely  in  the  roots,  as  in  the  earth-.^lmond 
{Ci/pfnif,  rft^ufcntiiM),  which  contains  20  percent,  of  oil  dis- 
seminated in  minute  globules  in  the  cellular  tissue.  In 
the  oil-producing  seeds  the  oil  is  often  associated  with 
albuminous  matters,  gum  and  mucilage;  as  in  linseed,  for 
example.  When  such  seeds  are  bruised  or  ground  and 
diflTuscd  in  water,  these  albuminous  bodies  suspend  the  oil, 
entangled  in  a  milky  emuhion  of  a  glairy  and  mucilaginous 
consistency.  Linseed  is  a  prominent  example  of  this  sort 
of  seeds.     The  vegetal  oils  are  usually  divided  into  two 
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groups:  (1)  The  drying  oih,  like  linseed  oil,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  air  nbsorb  oxygen  and  dry  tc»  a  resinoid  surface 
or  viirnish  ;  and  ('2)  (he  f'ttty  or  iton-drijiug  oiU,  of  which 
olive  oil  isan  exatiijile.  The  latter  chiMB  become  rancid  on 
cxijosuro  to  air,  hut  as  a  rule  Huch  oils  do  nut  dry  uj),  al- 
thouj;h  many  of  thciii  thicken.  This  grouping  of  the  vege- 
tal oils  i,s  that  usually  adopted,  and  in  its  support  is  ad- 
duced the  chemical  evidence  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  primary  organic  nucleus  or  molecular 
grouping  of  the  atoms  of  carbim  and  hydrugen.  Thus,  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  drying  oils  is  C32H38.  mid  its  acid 
/inoleic  ncu/,  C32H28.O4,  or,  in  the  present  notation,  Ci6ll28-- 
0-2 :  while  in  the  fatty  or  non-drying  nils  the  primary 
nueleuH  is  rsella*.  giving  ofi;ir  arid  ('aeHsi-'*!  ^  Ci^Ha^-O^. 
(See  LiNOLKir  and  Olkk'  Acids,  beyond.)  Clocz,  who  has 
elaborately  investigated  the  fat-ioils  of  plants  {Ann.  de  Ch. 
et  rhf/H.  and  HnlL  Sor.  Ch.,  1S()5),  concludes  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  fince  he 
finds  in  the  case  of  fifty  oils  of  his  own  j)rcparation,  ex- 
jHisod  during  eighteen  mnnths  tu  air,  that  all  were  changed, 
not  iMily  by  ab^c>rbing  oxygen  (the  usual  statement),  but 
also  by  hising  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  tlie  so-called  dry- 
ing nils  this  change  is  much  greater  than  iii  fatty  oils,  like 
olive  oil.  (.'hpc/,  has  by  prnximato  analyses  determined  the 
aniDuut  of  nil  present  in  over  200  sorts  of  grains  or  seeds, 
ancl  has  tabulated  the  results  witli  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  hectiilitre,  the  amount  of  water  lost  at  100°  C.  the 
ash.  the  quantity  of  nil  in  the  normal  and  dry  seed,  and  the 
density  of  the  oil.  Clocz  in  his  researches  on  the  oils  used 
an  improved  form  of  displacement  apparatus,  employing 
carbon  ilisniphide  in  the  state  of  vapor  as  the  solvent.  Ether, 
ben/.cnc,  and  chloroform  also  may  bo  used  to  exhaust  or 
disphicc  oil  from  seeds,  but  are  less  efficient  and  otherwise 
less  desirable  than  carbon  disulphide,  whitdi  also  dissolves 
far  less  of  the  foreign  bodies  present  than  any  other  known 
agent.  This  agent  may  be  completely  freed  of  the  disgust- 
ing odor  of  the  commercial  product  (duo  to  a  sulphuretted 
hydrocarbon)  by  distilling  it  from  caustic  lime  in  powder  i 
(Silliman)  or  by  digesting  it  for  a  time  on  powdered  mer-  1 
curie  chloride  (Clocz).  The  use  of  carbon  disulphide  for  re-  ' 
moving  the  oil  of  corn  (Zia  niiun)  before  its  treatment  in  the 
mash-tub,  for  pruilncing  whisky,  with  a  view  to  improving  I 
the  quality  of  the  lifjuor,  lias  been  jierfected  by  the  Messrs.  I 
Tracy  of  New  York,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  fol-  ! 
lowing  table,  condcnscil  from  the  memoir  of  Clocz,  pre-  ' 
scnts  his  results  upon  fifty  oils,  showing  the  gain  in  weight  ; 
often  grammes  of  each  oil  exposed  for  eighteen  months  in 
tarred  eaj)sulcs  of  glass,  and  weighed  every  three  months.  I 
These  were  covered  with  disks  of  filter-paper  to  exclude 
dust,  and  each  oil  was  subjected  to  ultimate  analysis  both 
before  and  after  the  exjjosurc.  Some  of  the  analytical  re- 
sults are  cited  in  tlic  large  table  on  next  page. 

Wa  selei-t  four  examples  of  the  analyses  of  cdls  by  Clocz, 
which  show  the  gain  in  oxygen  and  tlie  loss  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  each  oil  after  eighteen  months'  exposure  to 
nir.  Ten  grammes  of  each  oil  were  taken,  and  the  gain 
in  weight  of  (his  quantity  is  slmwn  in  the  fourth  column, 
anil  the  dilVcrences  in  the  fifth  : 


that  obtained  by  pressure  and  left  entangled  in  the  oil-cAke 
{"  Tonrtf.dn").  In  well-regulated  manufactories  in  France 
the  oil  left  in  the  cake  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  in  the  seed.  The  following  table  condenses  the 
results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  five  sorts  of  the  more 
important  oil-producing  seeds,  and  shiiws  the  apjilication 
of  a  formula  deduced  from  experiment,  capable  of  use  in 
any  case  of  a  seed  in  which  analysis  has  determined  the 
total  quantity  of  oil  it  contains : 


■<)i  olt. 


1.    Oil  of  St'^muf. 

Afrutviloll. 


Cnniposiliou  in  lim  p.irts.  Pr.  loop'ts.  Tr.  101.M;ij;r.  Diff. 

Carbon 73.670  70.70J  74.12  —    4.r»5 

Hydrogen ll.t;78  lO.liSG  11.1.5  -   0.528 

Oxyt'LU ^.   9.652  ^  100     18.605  .=  100     19.56  ^  104.83  -|-   9.918 


2.    Cni,l„r  Oil. 

72.12r>               74.0.'i8 
11.1U.S                11.405 
100     li;.767  =  10O     17.217  = 

-  0.311:1 

-  O.O03 
102.680+   2.980 

.1.   LiiiHccd  Oil. 

r,7..W                72.299 
9.S«                10..'i74 
00      22..'>7  -=  100      24.137  = 

-  B.271 

-  O.7.-16 
107.030  +  13.057 

4.  Puppy  Oil. 
66.68                  71.381 
fl.94                  l(l.i;41 
100     2:l.;i8  -=  100      2.'5.n28  - 

-  6.116 

-  0.7.'>7 
107.05    +  13.923 

Cnrbon 74.361 

HjdroHon 11.402 

Oxygon 14.287  =  100 


Cnrbon 77..'>7 

Ilviirof^cn 11.33 

Oxygen 11.10  =  100 


Carbon 77.497 

Hydrugen ll.3ilrt 

Oxytten 11.105 

It  i.i  |ilain  from  tlieso  aniily.si'.<  tliatlliu  oils  all  absorb  o.vvKen 
anil  eliliiinalu  carbon  anil  liyclros;un.  \  |iart  of  the  loss  is 
iloublli'ss  In  Ihu  form  of  I'arbonio  afiil  and  nator.  bnt  Clui-V. 
remarks  also  Ibu  prodnction  of  a  volatile  liydroearbon  an- 
aUi(;oiis  to  aeroleino,  irrilatin){.  and  staininj;  the  paper  eov- 
or»  of  the  Hiass  vessels  of  a  bronn  eolor.  re.-emhliTii;  llie  liko 
coloration  seen  on  the  paces  of  old  books,  in  wlii.di.  by  ii 
liko  proeess  id'  o.\iilalion  id'  the  oil  in  the  printer's  ink.  a 
sulVoeatinn  odor  is  evolved  familiar  to  lliiisc  who  consult 
these  volumes.  (Hd  en^ravin^s  arc  stained  by  tbo  samo 
volatile  hydroearbon.  doubtless. 

Cloi'/,  has  also  determineil  the  ratio  existing  between  the 
amount  of  oil  present  in  the  seed,  as  fixed  by  analysis,  and 


Namn  of  oil-producing 

H. 

B. 

Oil  prodQced  b; 
pressure. 

Oil  retatoed  Ini 
oake. 

Calcu. 
lated. 

Expcrl- 
mcut. 

37.69 

27.27 
37.29 
30.1.1 
37.10 

Calcu- 
laled. 

Expert- 
meut- 

Colza  of  Vendee 

Gold-of-pleaaure  seed 

44.20 

31.64 
44.00 
37.95 
44.10 

55.80 

68.3G 
56.00 
62.05 
55.90 

S8.00 

24.0.1 
37.77 
31.06 
37.89 

6.20 

7..59 
6.23 
6.89 
6.21 

6.19 

.■1.26 
6.83 
7.81 
6.49 

Linseed 

Peanut  (groundnut) 

Note.— U  =  oil  contained  in  100  parts  of  seed ;  R=  100—  H  ; 

T  (the  weight  of  the  cake)  =  R  H  5 :  hence  T  =  ?^  +  R  =  !?''. 
9  9  9 

and  the  quantity  of  oil  (li)  to  be  obtained  in  pressing  100  parts 

of  seed  will  be  A  ^  H  —  — . 
9 

Punjit-ation  n/  Oih. — The  crude  oils  eome  from  the  press 
more  or  less  changed  by  the  hejit  cmidoyed,  and  contami- 
nated by  albumen,  resinous  and  coloring  matter,  which 
must  be  removed  to  lit  the  oils  for  nice  purposes.  The  treat- 
ment originally  ]iro|ioscd  by  Thfuard  in  l.'^Ol  is  still  in 
general  use— mixing  the  oil  with  2  or  a  per  cent,  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead-lined  vat,  stirring  it  until  ' 
it  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and  finally  as  the  mucilage  is 
carbonized  the  whole  mass  blackens!  After  twenty-fonr 
hours'  repose  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  waier.  of 
about  170°  F.,  is  added,  and  the  whole  agitated  vigorously 
until  the  liquid  appears  milky,  when  the  mixture  is  trans- 
ferred for  rest  to  large  reservoirs  at  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  S0°  F.  After  some  days'  rest  the  clear  oil  is  de- 
canted and  filtered  cither  through  cotton,  carded  wool,  or 
flannel,  sometimes  through  river-sand  and  branches  of 
trees  free  of  leaves.  The  saturation  of  the  acid  is  ac- 
complished after  Dubrunfaut  by  chalk  without  the  use  of  so 
much  water.  The  oil-cake  itself  is  sometimes  employed  in  a 
state  of  dry  powder,  to  avoid  filtration,  ,'i0  kilogran'imcs  of 
the  ]iowdered  cake  being  capable  of  clarifying  200  hectolitres 
of  oil  in  successive  portions  of  about  (i  hectolitres  each. 
Oils  like  cotton-seed  and  palm  oil  are  treated  in  England 
by  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate,  which 
rapidly  oxidizes  the  coloring-matters.  About  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  this  mixturi'  suffices,  and  an  excess  of  chlorate  is 
to  bo  avoided  as  well  as  of  nitric  acid,  which  with  alkalies 
gives  a  strong  red  color  to  the  oil,  very  objectionable  when 
used  to  nnike  soaps.  Many  other  methods  of  purification 
have  been  proposed  fur  oils,  of  which  wc  mention  onlv  that 
of  ,t;r  lr.nlinr,i(  with  acid  by  M.  I'.  .Michaud.  who  proposed 
in  isii!)  to  blow  air  through  the  oil,  while  the  acid  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  in,  in  numerous  small  streams.  The  oil 
charged  with  air  forms  with  the  feenlenee  n  mixture  of 
less  density,  which  gathers  as  a  bulky  scum  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  skimmed  ofi',  while  the  operation  is  re]tcalcd 
until  this  scum  ceases  to  appear.  The  oil  is  then  treated 
by  a  current  of  sleam  until  it  is  warmed  to  212°,  and  with 
a  diminishing  quantity  of  sleam  it  is  in  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ready  to  separate  from  the  (Tal«r  and 
filler. 

I'hi/iirtil  i'ropf}-tifM, — All  the  oils  aro  lighter  than  water 
(see  tho  column  of  «p.  gr.  in  the  following  table),  but  their 
densities  vary  greatly  with  temperature;  c.  i/.  olive  oil  at 
12°  V.  ha.s  sp.  gr.  .lllli ;  at  2(J°,  .911;  and  at  iU°,  ..'<I12.  The 
congealing  jioints  of  the  oils  vary  also  greatly,  being  for 
olivooil  2°  ((',) ;  eidza,  —  0,2.^°  :  groundnut,  -  7°:  almonds, 

—  10°;    grapo,  —  1B°;    poppy  and  castor,.-    IS°;   linseed, 

—  27.6°  :  pino,  —  30°.  The  oils  vary  equally  in  electric  con- 
ductivity, that  of  idivo  oil  being  677  limes  less  titan  the 
others.  This  peculiarity  was  nuide  the  basis  of  Honsseau's 
flitujoinetrr,  an  instrnnient  designed  to  detect  ndulloralion 
in  olive  oil  by  the  varying  intensity  of  an  electrical  current 
moving  a  nnignclio  needle, 

Cltfmirnl  /'rnprrttrit, — The  effecl.s  of  air  upon  the  veg- 
etable oils  have  already  been  given.  In  general,  the  non- 
drying,  both  vegetable  and  aninnil,  become  rancid  by  ex- 
posure lo  air,  while  the  dryingoils  become  gummy  or  resin- 
ous. Tbi.s  efl'ect  is  quickened  or  intensified  by  boiling 
them  with  oxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  nmngnnese.  and  Iwirate 
or  acetate  of  manganese — an  operation  atlendel  with  the 
production  of  a  high  color.  For  colorless  varnishes  drying 
oils  are  treated  in  the  cold  by  oloftlo  of  lead  prepared  after 
the  method  of  Itonis  by  acting  on  oleic  acid  by  litharge. 
Tbo  same  result   is  ubt.iincd  by  tbo  u«e  of  protoxide  of 
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i»V)»n«.^  nrocipiUlod  bv  »n  alkali  from  a  protoualt  of  '  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  upon  oils  i8  considered  under 
uZlllZl:  Sv  wu-bed.  und  incornurated  with  ihc  oil.  Olk.c  Arn..  Ol..nk.  and  al.u  under  Saponip.c.vt.os  and 
".rin  i^.tf  intL  tho  mixture  a  tinolv-dlvided  current  of  air  Soap.  (For  a  fuller  h.t  of  oi.  h:m  above  pvcn  .ee  A\  alts  a 
to  ."n^an'e  U  .eroxidixed  in  the'  nnd.t  of  the  oil.  giving  Chnnicat  Vicfionar,,  art.  "  ^^'>-''^^^  ^  ^^^/^^  ^IL,  L.N- 
aAor  «a.l.iuK  witL  oil  a  colorless  and  very  drying  oil.  Tho  ,  seed  Oil,  Oil,  Olive,  etc.,  see  those  articles.) 

TabU  of  AnaU»**  of  Fiftff  SpfcU.  of  OUnginons  Seed,,  fcith  the  HennUB  of  their  Exposure  to  Air  for  Eighteen 
Months.     lixf  3f.  X.  Clotz  {linll.  dc  la  Soc.  Chem.,  ui.  46,  1865). 


NUDM  Of  plADU. 


Cocoanut  oil  (Qxxa  nuci/era) 

('anion  oil  (C\fnafn  ctirduneuitu) 

Ilanliine  oil  <'ArfiinmhtM>n) 

Oil  of  niadl  (Milin  s<iltv,i) 

SiiiidiiwiT  {HrUnnthus  annus)., 

Ram-lill  {Gnizoiia  ottifrm) 

Diili'Uinara  iSolanum  dtdeiimara) 

StniTnonimn  ( Ihitnra  stramonium) 

Paulotfiiia  {P.  imprriiUis) 

.Si's:inn'  of  Iiidlft  (.*?,  IruticHm) 

Oil  of  Drarocfjthitlnm  moUlavtcum 

OIlvi'S  (  Olrn   Eiirtinfai 

Holly  (//'•x  n.jfti/nlium) 

Cutlon  ( (rosxiniiuni  herbacextm) 

Kupliorl>ia(A.  Z'l/Ayrw) 

Itaiicoul-niits  [AtrnrUes  nioluccana) 

Ca-ilor  oil  ( Ririnis  communis) 

i'roton  i  C  tif/tium) 

LImai'M  {/jinum  tuittUissimum) 

PiHtachio-itiils  (P.  vera) 

Hor*i'-chL'stiiul  {.Sicului  hippocastanum).. 

H|iiiidle  tr<H?  { Enonymus  earopceus) 

fyla.*pi  oleifrra 

GoM-of-plt'nsure  scfd  (Camelina  saiiva) 

Cri'ss-seed  ( fjepidium  snlivnm) 

CitlxA  (spriiiKt,  (BroMica  c.  oleif.  pnecoz.)... 
Cotxa  tin  spa.s.)n  >,  ( B.  campeslris  olei/era).... 

Cabbai^e  (B.  xernpt'rvirens} 

Riitaimi^a  ( B.  nnpobnusica) 

WIntor  cabbiiite  {B.  naptis  oleif^ra) 

Snmiuer  cabbaRC  {B.  axperifolia  olei/era)... 

Turnip  {B.  rapa) 

Miitlani  ( Sinauis arveasvi) 

Mustard,  black  (S.  nigra) 

Mustard,  white  (S.alba) 

Kaiish  ill.  olei/era) 

tiUincium  flnrum 

Kt-d  h'lauciuni  {Q.  corniculaium) 

Poppv  i  Pttparer ) 

Flaxirb&nvre).. 


i 

?! 


riuMimber  [Oticiirbil't  pcrennis) 

Kvoniiit;  primrose  (CEnolMra  biennu)., 

SwGi'l  almonds 

Apricot  :ilmondii 

Oroiiii(1nuts  iAnicfiut  fiypofftea) 

(■roiiiidnuts,  wiliioul  shells 

Becclimits  I  F>i/Jit.i  fijlraUca) 

Filb'^rt.  shelK^l  (Oj'rijhis  avelUtna) 

Spruce  fir  (.■l'ii>-TfzrW.*(i) 

Pljjnon  fir  (  Pimix  parrijlora  f) 


kil. 
.'i7.84 
«4.«0 
Sl.f.4 
45.G9 
4-t.OO 
60.80 
48.75 
58.48 

6.70 
62.20 
64.00 
67.10 
59.80 
63.00 
56.82 
46.87 
S6.I0 
48.7:i 
69.02 
62.60 
57.40 
57.60 
7:i.l4 
67.04 
75.39 
62.25 
68.S0 
69.87 
66.60 
66.79 
69.9.3 
70.70 
72.55 
72.60 
75.42 
68.60 
65.00 
65.84 
60.80 
56.00 
38.70 
40.0.5 
58.92 
57..56 
62.1.) 
44.16 
63.45 
54.45 
55.00 
54.80 


F.lly  m.lMr- 

iDlOO 

In  Tol- 

inru 

ume|i«r 

^7 

lllHJU)' 

.01,1.1. 

litre. 

J 

«f- 

P- 

gr. 

69.300 

42.900 

5.04 

20.nio 

14.005 

9.02 

19  n.f> 

10.559 

11.12 

32.700 

16.079 

8.:i4 

21..S10 

10.374 

9..30 

3.5.100 

25.414 

7.94 

23.86 

12.524 

7.44 

25.00 

15.940 

8.56 

21.98 

1.592 

10.18 

53.95 

3G.31 1 

5.24 

21.32 

14.6.34 

10.04 

39.4.5 

28.8.S3 

29.20 

25.905 

16.796 

7.62 

23.675 

15.931 

9.30 

43.75 

26.842 

7.34 

62.12 

31.166 

5.14 

68.S1 

40.073 

3.76 

37.03 

19.142 

6.48 

37.95 

28.253 

7.S4 

5.40 

:«.034 

8.10 

6215 

3.243 

12.65 

44.80 

26.961 

7.74 

18.45 

14.619 

12.76 

31.64 

22.784 

8.84 

23.97 

19.507 

10.40 

39.30 

26.997 

8.84 

43.42 

32.770 

7.64 

39.25 

29.721 

9.08 

39.10 

28.428 

8.44 

40.97 

29.891 

8.70 

40.62 

30.93 

8.72 

37.60 

29.09 

9.10 

25.70 

20.24 

7.74 

31.92 

24.82 

8.24 

31.27 

25.59 

8.42 

i  36.13 

26..57 

8.40 

37.75 

26.84 

6.84 

27.08 

19.26 

7.24 

42.30 

27.74 

7.40 

31..50 

18.95 

8.80 

39.22 

16.23 

6.44 

21.83 

9.47 

10.68 

55.69 

&5.R8 

S.64 

43.63 

20.66 

7.28 

50.50 

34.18 

5.26 

64.32 

30.58 

4.68 

43.52 

30.03 

9.14 

60.35 

28.37 

6.64 

32.40 

19.05 

9.12 

144.73 

26.30 

7.88 

gr- 
1.30 
3.46 
3.08 
4.16 
3.20 
3.84 
2.82 
2.92 
3.15 
6.08 
5.60 
1.79 
1.96 
3.76 
2.76 
3.18 
2.56 
2.72 
3.90 
2.60 
1.75 
3.06 
5.60 
4.16 
4.66 
3.30 
3,56 
3.60 
2.68 
3.36 
3.32 
3.80 
4.36 
9.90 
.3.30 
4.16 
8.40 
11.16 
6.48 
4.70 
3.96 
4.52 
2.85 
2.46 
1.62 
2.00 
3.30 
2.16 
3.90 
4.10 


•SZt 


0.934 
0.926 
0.930 
0.929 
0.925 
0.923 
0.929 
0.922 
0.925 
0.924 
0.932 
0.916 
0.922 
0.930 
0.926 
0.934 
0.963 
0.942 
0.935 
0.918 
0.923 
0.957 
0.923 
0.930 
0.920 
0.910 
0.912 
0.922 
0.916 
0.915 
0.916 
9.917 
0.921 
0.933 
0.921 
0.932 
0.924 
0.925 
0.927 
0.930 
0  934 
0.929 
0.918 
0.915 
0.918 
0.928 
0.918 
0.919 
0.935 
0.919 


CondltioD  or  the  oil  after  exposure  to  olr. 


gr. 
10.280 
10.7.58 
10.7761 
10.099 
10.689 
10.733 
10.802 
10.698 
10.812 
10.483 
10.835 
10.372 
10.802 
10..397 
10.438 
10.742 
10.268 
10.476 
10.703 
10.505 
10..542 
10.391 
10.812 
10.810 
10.856 
10.566 
10.672 
10.536 
10.542 
10..537 
10.539 
10.542 
10.624 
10.572 
10.627 
10.637 
10.773 
10.696 
10.705 
10.778 
10.740 
10.682 
10.4.59 
10.,547 
10.426 
10.747 
10.621 
10.434 
10.785 
10.825 


No  chanEP  in  appparance. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  wrinkled. 

'*  *'  "        undulated. 

"  **         "       wrinkled. 

"  "         "       even. 

"  "         "       much  wrinkled. 

Solid  surfaee  uniform. 
Very  thick,  irregular  surface. 
Thick  uniform  surface. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  much  wrinkled. 
Liijui*^,  scarcely  thickened. 
Very  thick,  surface  uniform. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 

Solid,  wrinkled. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 
Very  thick,  uniforni  surface. 
Solid,  Tery  wrinkled. 
Liquid,  little  thickened. 

*'        thickened. 

"       slightly  thickened. 
Solid,  uniforni. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  undulated. 

"  '■  "        uniform. 

Liquid,  Ibickened. 


Solid,  very  much  wrinkled. 


Nearly  solid,  stnoolh,  uniform. 

"  "       wrinkled. 

Liquid,  little  thickened. 


Solid,  very  wrinkled. 
Very  thick,  even  surface. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 
Solid,  much  wrinkled. 
Very  thick,  even  surface. 


II.  Aitimnl  Oih, — The  anitnal  oils  and  fats  hare  a  con- 
stitution closely  identical  with  tho  non-<lrying  vegetal  oils. 
They  are  in  general  propenylic  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids 
(see  F.VTS  and  (ii.vcKiuNE),  so  rich  in  oleic  acid  as  to  remain 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  corresponding 
glyeorides  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acid.s  are  more  or  less 
solid  fats,  as  tallow,  mutton  suet,  lanl.  etc.  Tho  animal 
oils  have,  as  a  class,  a  characteristic  and  very  persistent 
odor,  referable  to  their  origin,  which  in  some  of  the  fi.«h 
oils  is  peculiarly  offensive.  This  animal  odor  adheres  to 
the  soaps  made  from  oven  the  sweetest  animal  oils  with 
great  obstinacy.  The  liquid  animal  oils  are  largely  de- 
rived from  marine  animals.  Sperm  oil  occurs  in  the  cavity 
of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Phi/trter  mnrritrcphnlnx), 
mived  with  spermaceti,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  crys- 
tallization and  pressing  in  the  cold.  It  is  saponified  with 
difficulty  by  potash,  yielding  the  same  fatty  acids  as  sper- 
maceti fat.  with  which  it  appears  to  be  isomeric.  It  is 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  animal  oils,  an'l  bears  the 
highest  price.  While  or  trnin  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
blubber  of  the  right  whale  { tlnlirna  mUtieetiia).  from  the 
black-fish,  and  from  other  species  of  whales.  Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  .919  to  .92!).  Dolphin  oil  and  porpoise  oil  con- 
lain  a  peculiar  fat  called  delphinine,  phoccninc,  or  dolphin 
fat.  It  is  a  neutral,  very  mobile  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0.94S-0.954, 
of  a  faint,  peculiar,  somewhat  ethereal  odor,  like  that  of 
valeric  acid.  I'hocenine  is  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  valc- 
vericns,  and  has  been  separated  by  Berthelot  into  valeric 
acid  and  glycerine.  Seal  oil,  shark  oil,  sea-calf  oil  are  fat 
oils  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  these  animals,  and  having 
characteristics  in  common  with  whale  oil.  The  menhaden 
of  tho  Atlantic  coast  are  extensively  taken  for  the  oil  they 


furnish  and  the  fish-guano  produced  from  the  compressed 
fish  after  boiling  to  separate  the  oil. 
Cod-liver  Oil.  (.See  Oil,  Coh-liver.) 
III.  Emcjitial  or  Volatile  Oils. — The  group  or  natural 
family  of  hydrocarbons  which  is  known  as  the  aromatic 
f/rnu/t  embraces  benzole  and  its  homologues  (sec  Benzole); 
hydrocarbons  of  the  naphthalene  series,  Cnlli-n  -  8,  and  the 
terpenes,  Ciollie.  of  which  turpentine  oil  and  its  isomeres 
are  members,  including  also  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
The  volatile  oils  form  a  sort  of  appendi.x  to  the  aromatic 
group,  and  to  this  apjiendix  are  referred  also,  properly,  the 
resins  and  balsams,  the  bitumens,  and  allied  substances. 
We  restrict  our  remarks  here  to  the  volatile  oils  and  es- 
sences found  already  formed  in  plants.  The  essential  oils  of 
plants  consist  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  with  acid 
or  oxygenized  bodies  of  the  same  class.  They  are  mostly 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  represented 
by  Ciollis.  Turpentine  oil  is  the  product  of  various  species 
of  foniferje.  and  is  obtained  from  wounds  or  incisions  in  the 
bark,  from  which  it  exudes  in  combination  with  the  resin 
and  other  vegetable  juices,  and  is  separated  from  them  by 
distillation.  While  all  the  volatile  oils  thus  obtained  from 
coniferous  plants  are  alike  in  general  properties,  as  of  odor, 
solvent  power,  etc.,  they  really  differ  much  in  density,  and 
more  especially  in  optical  properties,  some  revolving  the 
polarized  beam  to  the  right  (dextro-rotatory), while  others 
revolve  it  to  the  left  (lajvo-rotatory),  and'  in  unlike  de- 
grees. Most  kinds  of  turpentine  oils  are  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  isomeric  orpolymeric  hydrocarbons,  differing  in  phys- 
ical and  sometimes  in  chemical  properties.  The  oxidized 
I  constituents  of  the  essential  oils  are  sometimes  the  direct 
I  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  itself,  in  which 
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case  they  are  usually  viscid  resins;  while  in  other  cases 
the  two  clashes  ajipear  distinct — i.  e.  not  derivative  of  the 
same  primary  nucleus,  (rladstone  has  lately  carefully 
studied  the  volatile  oils  in  view  uf  their  specific  gravity, 
bi)ilin*-point:i,  anri  optical  properties  iJonm.  Chem.  Soc. 
1S(U,  xvii.  1.  and  again  /hii/.  [ii.],  x.  1,  1871').  The  hy- 
druearbons  from  essential  oils  may  be  arranged  in  three 
polymeric  groups,  having  the  formula\  respectively.  CioHie, 
Cio'lUi.  t'2oH32.  The  first  group  comprises  the  greater  number 
of  these  bodies — turpentine,  orange,  caraway,  nutmeg,  anise, 
thyme,  etc.;  the  seeond.  those  from  cloves,  rosewood,  cubebs, 
caiiamus,  etc. ;  while  the  last  group  has  only  one  repre- 
sentative, colophene.  The^e  groups  are  distinguished  by 
the  vapor-densities  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  them — viz. 
the  first  group  requires  a  theoretical  vapor-density  of  4.71, 
while  actual  experiment  on  oil  i)f  turpentine,  pepper,  juni- 
per, lemon,  orange,  etc.  gives  closely  approximate  results. 
For  calamus  and  patchouli  oils  liladstoue  got  densities  of 
fi.SO  and  7.2.  respectively,  while  theory  requires  for  the 
formula  Ci5U24=7.06  sp.  gr.  (imelin  {Handbook)  gives 
an  experimental  density  for  colophene  greater  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  formula  CaoHsj. 

The  volatile  oils  generally  absorb  oxygen  rapidly,  rare- 
fying and  gaining  color  in  the  process,  and  sometimes 
forming  crystals  of  camphor-like  bodies.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  four  months  absorbs  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, and  in  forty-three  months  \2!<  volumes:  it  thus  ac- 
quires the  properties  of  ozone,  and  its  bleaching  power  is 
seen  on  the  cork  used  to  stop  the  bottle  containing  it. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are 
all  absorbed  by  turpentine  and  other  oils  of  that  group, 
which  are  thus  changed  generally  into  resins,  balsams,  or 
camphors.  The  oils  of  lemon,  orange,  etc.  by  exposure 
seem  spontaneously  to  lose  their  delicate  perfume  and 
change  to  the  odor  of  turpentine. 

The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the 
parts  of  plants  in  which  they  exist,  as  the  leaves,  bark, 
roots,  and  even  woofl,  either  alone  or  more  usually  with 
water,  the  vapor  of  which  carries  over  mechanically  the 
oils  of  a  higher  boiling-point,  which  usually  emit  at  212° 
a  vapor  of  considerable  tension,  which  gives  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  plant,  and  is  condensed  with  the  steam, 
separating  in  the  receiver  into  a  milky  or  turbid  layer, 
usually,  but  not  always,  lighter  than  the  water.  Many 
oils  of  delicate  perfume,  like  oil  of  lemons,  orange,  etc., 
exist  in  cells  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  in  a  state 
sufficiently  abundant  to  permit  their  separation  by  me- 
chanical pressure,  while  heat  would  impair  their  delicacy. 
The  eHHcnct-8  are  only  the  watery  solutions  of  essential  oils, 
and  are  often  prepared  in  domestic  economy,  as  rose-water, 
essence  of  pennyroyal,  mint,  etc.,  by  distillation  or  by  ad- 
dition of  the  oils  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  hold 
them  in  emulsion  or  hydration,  forming  the  so-called  dis- 
ti/feit  irittrrii  of  the  apothecary. 

Some  of  the  volatile  oils  contain  acids,  aldehydes,  etc., 
the  study  of  which  has  shed  important  light  on  organic 
cheniistry — e.fj.  oil  of  winter-green  I  fjaiittheriaprocumhenn) 
ami  meadow-sweet  (Spiri^n  ufinari<t)  furnishing  salicylate 
of  methyl  and  i^alycylic  aldehyde.  IJitter  almonds  furnish 
benzoic  aldehyde,  and  aldehyilcs  of  analogous  constitution 
are  obtained  from  the  essential  oils  of  cumin  {Ciruta 
vitona),  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  etc.  Sulphur  exists 
in  certain  oils,  as  of  garlic  and  mustard.  The  number  of 
the  volatile  oils  of  vegetiiblc  origin  is  very  large.  Gmelin 
describes  over  17U  in  his  Hnndhituk.  There  are  large  areas 
of  the  earth  where  plants  with  a  terebinth ine  or  balsamic  odor 
abound  almost  exclusively,  as  in  portions  of  Nevada  and 
California.  The  properties  of  the  plants  referred  to  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  tt)  be  investigated.  A  jtcculiar  turpentine 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  called  "  theoliue."  and  derived  chiefly 
from  l*innit  f)oiid>ronri  and  I'.  iS'ihininna,  has  a  density  of 
only  about  UUtI,  ordinary  turpentine  being  870  or  over. 

The  odors  of  volatile  oils  are  by  no  means  alt  agreeable. 
Many  are  pungent,  irritating,  and  even  repulsive:  their 
taste  is  usually  aromatic,  often  burning.  Alcohol  and 
ether  arc  their  ])roper  solvents.  Many  v(datilo  oils  are 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  other  compounds  by  heat, 
foruicntalion,  and  the  action  of  aci«is  :  such  are  eupione. 
creosote,  naphthaline,  fus(,d  oil.  oil  of  wine,  etc.;  while 
others  which  exist  ready  formed  in  phint>».  like  those  of 
Sjn'rnti  uhiutn'tt  and  fidulth'.-ri't  fnni-iiiiiti'iiH,  \uii\  be  formed 
artificially.  There  are  scunc  volatile  oils  of  animal  origin, 
as  in  unts.  castoreum.  skunk,  etc. 

The  adulteration  of  volatile  oils  is  often  practised  with 
fixed  nils,  when  it  may  be  detected  hy  a  permanent  greasy 
stain  U'ft  loi  paper  after  ovapnratiun  and  warming;  by 
distilling  olV  the  volatile  tiil,  leaving  the  fixed  oil  behind  ; 
or  by  dissolving  the  volatile  oil  in  three  or  four  volumes 
of  80  per  cent,  alctdnd.  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed 
oil  remains  behintl.  Alecdiol  is  also  a  frequent  adulterant, 
and  may,  when  the  quantity  is  large,  bo  detected  by  dilu- 


tion of  the  adulterated  oil  with  water,  when  it  becomes 
very  turbid.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  often  used  to  adulterate 
the  costly  oils  of  the  same  series,  as  of  orange,  lemon,  ne- 
roli.  etc.  It  may  often  be  detected  by  the  smell,  or  after 
setting  fire  to  it  and  then  blowing  it  out. 

The  odor  of  volatile  oils  is  closely  connected  with  their 
oxidation.  Oil  of  turpentine,  lemon,  clove,  and  the  like, 
when  distilled  in  carbonic  acid  or  nitrogen,  and  over  lime, 
are  nearly  odorless.  Air  restores  the  odor.  Moisture 
seems  essential  also  to  the  development  of  the  odor  of 
volatile  oils.  All  odorous  flowers  are  more  fragrant  when 
moistened  with  dew,  and  in  dry  climates  roses  and  other 
fragrant  blooms  are  scentless  after  the  dry  season  sets  in 
and  dew  no  longer  falls.  A'iolets  dried  over  calcium  chlo- 
ride under  a  bell  lose  all  odor,  but  regain  it  completely 
when  moistened  again  with  water ;  and  paper  moistened 
with  a  volatile  odor  and  then  jierfoclly  dried  ceases  to  emit 
odor  until  it  is  again  moistened  with  a  little  water.  Kose- 
leaves  and  other  fragrant  petals  yield  a  much  strotiger 
water  if  distilled  from  a  bath  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid — a  fact  noticed  by  Albertus  Magnus.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  distilled  waters  when  kept  in  well-closed 
bottles  become  slimy,  lose  their  proper  odor,  and  acquire 
an  offensive  smell ;  whereas  if  kept  in  loosely-covered 
vessels  they  remain  unchanged,  or  even  recover  their 
proper  odor  when  exposed,  after  change,  to  air  again. 
Umelin  suggests  that  this  is  due  to  albuminous  and  mu- 
cous matters  carried  over  in  the  distillation,  which,  when 
they  putrefy,  rob  the  volatile  oil  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, depriving  it  of  its  proper  odor.  B.  Sillimak. 

Oil,  Seneca,  a  local  name  for  petroleum. 

Oils,  EssentiaU     Sec  Oils. 

Oils,  Volatile,     See  Oils. 

Oint'ment  [Lat.  nnfjuentnrn'],  a  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration designed  to  be  applied  externally,  and  usually  mixed 
with  oily  matter,  but  less  fluid  than  a  liniment.  Ointments 
are  often  very  useful  local  anodyne  applications,  are  em- 
ployed also  as  discutients,  astringents,  stimulants,  and  are 
especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

Oise,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  Belgium,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  joins  the  Seine  after  a  course  of  158  miles, 
half  of  which  is  navigable. 

Oise,  department  of  France,  along  the  Seine  and  the 
Oisc.  Area,  2218  square  miles.  Pop.  .*Jy(>.SO-l.  The  sur- 
face is  flat,  and  the  soil  rich  and  very  well  cultivated.  The 
wine  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  large  crops  of  wheat  are 
raised,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
brought  to  the  market  of  Paris.  Of  4lt.4;itJ  children,  only 
4191  remained  without  school  education  in  1862.  Cap. 
Beauvais. 

Oje'da,  de  (Alonso).  b.  at  Cuenca,  Spain,  about  1465; 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  secoml  voyage  to  America 
1411.'; ;  led  a  party  of  exploration  to  Cibao  an«i  through  the 
interior  of  Hispaniola,  or  Santo  Domingo,  then  supposed 
to  be  Cipango  ;  explored  the  Vega  Real  in  a  second  expe- 
dition (Ajir.,  14'.14):  obtained  command  of  an  independent 
exploring  expedition  :  set  sail  May  2i).  1  I'.M.l.iuTompanied  by 
Anicricus  Vespucius  ;  discovered  in  .lune  the  country  which 
he  named  Venezuela,  and  returnc^l  to  Soain;  in  i:tUI.again 
accompanied  by  Vespucius,  made  another  voyage  an»l  dis- 
covered the  (iulf  of  I'raba:  returning  to  Spain  in  1508,  he 
obtained  a  royal  grant  of  Nucva  Andalucia  (now  Colom- 
bia); set  out  with  :1U0  men,  among  whom  was  Francisco 
Pizarro;  founded  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  on  the  (!ulf 
of  Daricn;  embarked  for  Hispaniola  in  quest  of  reinforce- 
ments;  was  put  in  irons  by  the  treacherous  owner  of  the 
vessel  and  carried  to  Cuba':  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
toilsome  wars  with  the  Indians  of  that  island;  ultimately 
reached  Hispaniida  in  broken  health  and  spirits,  and  d. 
there  in  1510  or  1511. 

Ojibways.     See  Chippewa  Indians. 

O'ka,  a  river  of  Central  Russia  and  the  chief  nfnucnt 
of  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  government  <d' Orel,  becomes  nav- 
igable ut  the  eitv  of  Orel,  and  joins  the  V..lga  at  Nizhnec- 
Novgorod,ufter"a  course  of  S.*!?  miles.  As  it  runs  through 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  densely-peopled  regions  of 
Russia,  it  is  (»f  great  importance  as  a  road  of  traffic. 

Okanaeans,  or  Ciitsanim,  a  tribe  of  .\merican  In- 
dians rr.-iding  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Wa-hini; 
ton  Territory,  K.  of  the  Cusca>le  Mountains.  They  btlong 
to  the  Shusliwap  branch  of  the  Selish  family  :  have  always 
been  friendly  to  the  white  settlers;  have  become  semi-civ- 
ili/cd  by  missions  established  among  them  in  18111;  have 
made  some  progress  in  agriculture,  and  number  little  over 
300.  ,     ,. 

O'KanC  (.Tamk<*).  V.  S.  N..  b.  Nov.  11.  18.t9.  in  Indiana; 
ftraduati'd  at  the  Naval  Acadcinv  in  1800  ;  rose  to  comman- 
der in  1874  ;  served  id  the  Brooklyn  at  the  parage  of  ForW 
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Jackiion  and  8t  Philin  in  1S02.  ami  was  woundod  goon  ftftor 
thv  ttL'iion  tMHumonicti :  iin<l  lominunricd  the  sailor  iDfantry 
at  iho  battle  of  Tulitint.v  (.'ru.-a-ron.iH.  Dec.  0.  ISOt. 

KuxiiallA,  Pauker. 

O'knWt  tp.  of  Bond  CO..  III.     I*o|i.  »ti. 

l)kaw«  tp,  of  Colc!»  CO..  III.     Pop.  1711. 

Oknw,  tp.  of  Shclbv  cc.  III.     Pop.  I2S0. 

Okecho'bee,  liftko,  the  Inrpo-^t  lake  in  the  Southern 
v.  S..  Ill"*  in  .<oiirhcrn  l"li>ridn,  and  nio.slly  in  IJrevard  tn. 
It  ij"  10  iiiilcrt  lone.  I'.'i  niilo!*  wide,  and  only  12  IVet  in  niax- 
imtim  depth.  It  contain**  l»nt  few  fmhej*.  It  receives  sev- 
ornl  otrciimn,  of  which  Ki«Himce  River  is  the  moHt  import- 
ant. A  large  part  of  the  lake  is  t;r<(wn  ui)  with  ^ras8  and 
wei-  1^.  Us  waters  are  di.«charj;cii  throu;;li  the  Kvcr^lades 
without  any  discoverable  ctrcani  which  can  he  culled  an 
outlet.  Nearly  all  the  shorco  of  the  lake  are  impenetrable. 
dwampy  junkie,  and  the  lake  itself  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
It  contains  a  few  low  inhtmls.  The  reports  of  ruincl  build- 
ing's upon  these  ishinds  are  false.    Area,  1200  .-quare  miles. 

iriiei'fe  (.loMsl,  b.  at  Dublin.  Ireland.  June  21,  174"; 
bci'iimo  an  actor  and  a  prolific  dramatic  author.  Several 
of  his  comedies  were  very  popular  at  the  close  of  the 
eii^htecnth  century,  especially  \Viid  Onfx,  The  CtiKtie  of 
Aiitiitliiaiit,  The  /\»ni'  Soltiicr,  The  Youiiff  Qun/c<-r,  and 
Ptejn'n(j  Tom.  In  ISUS  be  became  blind,  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown,  pultH.-hcd  Antithioyraphical  Mtmoira 
in  1S2(>.  and  d.  at  Southampton  Feb.  4,  IS;i3. 

Okefino'kce  Swamp,  one  of  the  largest  ewamps 
of  the  (*..<..  covers  a  large  area  in  Charlton,  Ware,  and 
Clinch  COS..  (Ja.,  and  Baker  co.,  Fla.  It  includes  numerous 
lakes  and  forests  of  licavy  timber,  and  is  the  abode  of 
countless  rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  and  alligators,  besides 
many  species  of  game-birds. 

O'ken  [originally  OcKKNFrss],  (Lobrn-z),  b.  at  Bohls- 
b:\ch,  Wiirtcmberg.  Aug.  1.  1779;  studicil  niedicine  and 
natural  science  at  W'iirxburg  and  (lottinLTcn.  and  wa.**  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  at  .lena  in  istl7  and  of  nat- 
ural science  in  lsI2.  In  ISKJ  he  commenced  tho  publica- 
tion of  Init,  a  periodical  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
though  chiefly  devoted  to  natural  history  and  jdiilosuphy. 
Some  political  criticisms  which  it  contained  gave  the  gov- 
ernment an  opjiortunity  of  interfering,  and  in  1819  Oken 
resigned  his  otfice  and  lived  as  a  private  teacher  till  182S, 
when  he  receiveil  a  professorshijt  at  Munit-h.  In  18.S2  he 
removed  to  a  similar  position  in  ZUrich.  where  he  d.  Aug. 
II.  IH.il.  His  prini-ipal  works  are — Lthrbnrh  dcr  Xatur- 
;iA//o«o;>/nV  (IS08-11).  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Tulk 
(London,  1847),  Lehrbuch  der  Nnturgetickfchte  (1S13-27), 
Die  Zeiiffitiiff  (1805),  Ccber  die  Jtedeiitutiff  der  Schlidcl- 
ktmrhen  (1800).  etc.  As  a  pupil  of  Schelling,  the  general 
character  of  Oken's  works  has  not  been  acceptable  to 
naturalists,  speculation  having  been  cultivated  too  much 
at  the  exjiense  of  observation,  and  his  hypotheses  now 
exist  chiefly  as  a  warning  against  "transcendental"  ex- 
cesses. Even  the  hypothesis  of  the  vertebral  composition 
of  the  skull,  which  he  developed,  after  but  independently 
of  (loethe.  has  little  in  common  with  that  now  generally 
accepted. 

Okhotsk',  Sea  of,  a  largo  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia,  between  the  island  of  Saghai- 
lin.  Siberia.  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Its 
northern  part  is  frozen  from  November  to  April. 

Okobo'ji,  tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  la.     Pop.  236. 

Okolo'iifi,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Chickasaw  co,,  Miss., 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  U.  K.,  has  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers.    Pop.  nio. 

Okra.    Sec  (ii'UBo. 

Oktib'bcha,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
560  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  level  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Starkville.     Pop.  I4,8'Jl. 

Okabo  (JrsAMMi  Tosrimichi),  b,  in  the  province  of 
Satsuma.  .lapan.  about  lS2tl:  belonged  to  the  class  of  Ue- 
taincrs :  rct-eive  1  a  good  native  education:  early  took  an 
interc.-t  in  the  welfare  of  the  cmj>ire.  anil  was  a  counsellor 
of  the  priuL-c  of  Satsuma:  when  thetycoon  abilicatcd  in  1808 
became  a  natirmal  counsellor ;  was  a  member  of  the  embassy 
which  visited  America  and  Europe  in  1871';  in  1S71  was 
instrumentil  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  at  Saga; 
when  the  difliculty  with  China  about  Formosa  was  attract- 
ing universal  attention  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  car- 
rying out  the  policy  of  the  cabinet;  went  to  China  as  a 
special  ambassador,  and  was  successful  in  securing  an  hon- 
orable peace  and  an  indemnity,  for  which  service  he  was 
greatly  hoqnred  throughout  the  .Japanese  empire.  He 
does  not  speak  English,  but  is  a  profound  Oriental 
scholar:  is  an  advocate  of  education  and  agriculture,  a 
leader  in  the  national  council,  and  at  the  present  time 
minister  of  the  interior.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 


0'lar«  Sai.vt,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  b.  about  995, 
a  son  of  Harald  (iriiuske.  a  grandson  of  llarald  the  Fair- 
haired,  commanded  a  viking  fleet  when  twelve  years  old, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  dreaded  sea- 
kings  of  the  North  before  he   was  nineteen.      In    1014  he 
returned  from  a  pillaging  jaunt  along  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,   and  installed  himself   in   his  patrimony,   the 
throne  of  Norway.     He  now  set  about  introducing  Chris- 
I  tianity  among  his  countrymen,  but  his  measures  were  so 
I  severe  and  violent  that  the  Norwegians   rose  in   rebclli<in 
j  against  him,  and  when  in  1028,  Knud  (Canute)  the  tlreat, 
king  of  Denmark  and  England,  who  laid  claim  to  Norway, 
j  hmded  with  an  army  near  Dronthcim.  Olaf  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Kussia.     Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  with 
!  aid  from  Ku-ssia  and  Sweden,  and  gave  battle  atSllklotad, 
i  near  Dronthcim,  July  29,  lO.'iO,  but  his  army  was  routed, 
and  he  himself  slain  and  buried  on  the  spot.    Subsequently, 
when  Norway  became  thoroughly  Christianized,  his  body 
:  was  brought  to  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim  and  en.shrined 
1   behind   the   high   altar.      Great   miracles    were   reported; 
crowds  of  pilgrims  journeyed  to  his  shrine;  legends  and 
folk-lore  gathered  around  his  name;  and  in  the  following 
century  he  was  solemnly  canonized  and  declared  the  patron 
saint  ctf  the  country.     Aug.  21,  1847,  King  Uscar  I.  insti- 
tutc<l  the  order  of  St.  Olaf. 

O^lnnd,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  opposite 
the  city  c)f  Kalmar.  Area.  008  square  miles.  Pop.  4njHM). 
It  is  well  wooded  and  affords  good  pasturage,  and  has  rich 
alum-mines  and  still  richer  fisheries. 

Ola'the,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co..  Kan.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  has  a  commercial  college,  good 
public  schools.  7  churches.  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  3  railroads,  2  grist-mills,  and  stores. 
Pop.  of  V.  1817:  of  tp.  3022. 

M.  V.  B.  Pauker,  Ed.  "  Mirror  and  News  Letter." 
Ol'bcrs  { HioiNRiCH  Wilhelm  Mathias),  b.  at  Arbergens, 
near  Bremen,  Oct.  1 1, 1758  ;  stmlied  medicine  at  diittingen, 
and  practiced  as  a  physician  at  Bremen,  wiierc  he  d.  Mar. 
2,  1S40.  His  leisure  hours  he  gave  to  the  .«tudy  <if  astrtm- 
omy,  especially  comets.  lie  invented  a  new  method  of 
calculating  the  orbits  of  comets  from  three  observations, 
which  proved  easier  and  more  accurate  than  the  old  one; 
and  his  calculations  and  observations  of  the  comets  of 
1798,  180?,  1804.  1S15,  and  1821.  collected  and  publishcl 
in  Bodc's  .4/n(H«i>e  (1782-1829)  and  in  Encke's  (1S;13),  en- 
joy a  great  reputation.  Of  the  planets  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  astrono- 
mers in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  discovered 
two— Pallas,  Mar.  28,  1802,  and  Vesta.  Ma"r.  29.  1807.  His 
excellent  library  on  comets  was  bought  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  is  now  at  Pulkova. 

Old'bury,  town  of  England,  county  of  Worcester,  on 
tho  Tame.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
the  town  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
goods,  locomotive  engines,  and  machinery.     Pop.  15,015. 

Old'castIe(  Sir  John).  Baron  Cobham,  popularly  known 
as  '*  the  good  Lord  Cobham."  b.  in  England  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century;  fought  with  credit  in  tiie 
French  wars;  obtained  the  title  of  baron  by  marriage; 
was  an  early  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  WycUffe  ;  took 
part  with  John  of  (iaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  ecclesiastical  reform,  presenting  a  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  entitled  Tirth-c  Courluxifux 
addremted  to  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  wrote  a  number 
of  discourses  and  satirical  verses ;  declared  the  pope  to  be 
Antichrist :  was  consequently  accused  of  heresy,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  \.  (141M):  es- 
caped to  Scotland,  and  thence  into  Wales;  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  rai.*ing  an  army  of  20,000  •'  Lollards  "  to  over- 
throw the  king:  was  thereupon  outlawed  by  Parliament 
and  a  price  set  on  his  head.  Being  captured  in  Wales,  he 
was  hung  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows  and  burned  to 
death  by  a  slow  tire  at  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  Dec.  25, 
U17.  (See  his  life,  by  Gilpin,  1808.) 
Old  Catholics.  See  Roman  Catholics. 
Ordeiiburg:,  grand  duchy  of  Germany,  consists  of 
Oldenburg  proper,  bordering  N.  on  the  German  Ocean  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Hanover,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  2149  square  miles,  "with  243,978  inhabitants; 
the  principality  of  Lubeck,  wholly  enclosed  by  Holstcin 
and  comprising  an  area  of  ISO  square  miles,  with  'M,'Mi'.i 
inhabitants:  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  situated 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  comprising  an  area  of  143  square 
miles,  with  30,128  inhabitants.  Oldenburg  proper  is  low 
'  and  Hat :  large  dykes  have  been  erected  along  the  shores 
1  of  the  ocean  and  the  rivers  Wescr  and  Jahde.  The  soil  is 
partly  marshy,  partly  sandy,  in  some  places  covered  with 
j  extensive  forests,  in  other  with  heath.  Agriculture  and 
I  cattle-breeding  are  the  chief  occupations ;  of  manufactures 
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there  are  none.  Oldenburg  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  ruled  by  a  count,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centurj;  in  1773  it  was  made  a  duchy,  aud  in  1S15  a  grand 
duchy. 

Oldenburg,  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  (lldt-nburg,  has  several  good  educational  institu- 
tions, museums,  and  scientific  collections:  a  fine  ducal 
palace  with  beautiful  gardens  ;  two  large  and  much-fre- 
quented cattle  and  horse  fairs;  and  an  active  trade  on  the 
river  Iluntc.  here  navigable  for  small  vessels.     Pop.  14.928. 

Oldenburg,  p. -v.  of  Ray  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.  P.  160. 

Old  rirld,  tp.  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  61)5. 

Old  Field,  tp.  of  AVilson  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  1105. 

Old  Fort,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1280. 

Old'liani,  tiiwu  of  Enghiml.  county  of  Lancaster,  on 
tlif-'  McdIiK-k,  ft  miles  from  Manchester.  In  ITtUI  it  con- 
sisted of  only  Oil  houses,  but  the  discovery  of  rich  coal- 
mines in  its  immediate  vicinity  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  large  factories,  and  soon  it  became  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  Besides  the 
cotton  manufacture,  several  large  machine-shops  and  brass 
and  iron  foundries  are  in  operation.     Poj).  82,019. 

Oldham,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
ri\'er  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Indiana.  Area,  200 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  hilly,  especially  in  the  N.  W., 
but  is  very  productive.  Tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  corn. 
and  oats  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and  the  Louisville  and 
Lexington  R.  Rs.     Cap.  La  (Jrange.     Pop.  1)027. 

Oldham  ((Vpt.  John),  b.  in  England  about  1590  ;  came 
to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  102;J:  intrigued  with  Lyford  to  set  up 
a  separate  worship  1624 ;  lived  afterwards  at  Hull  and  Cape 
Ann ;  represented  Watertown  in  general  court  1034;  visited 
the  Connecticut  River  country  lOlt:! :  returned  there  with  a 
vessel  to  trade  with  the  lufUans  lO-'O.  and  was  killed  by 
them,  the  event  leading  to  the  lirst  Pequot  war. 

Oldha'mia,  a  peculiar  organism  having  a  branching, 
])lant-like  form,  thought  by  some  to  be  a  polyzoon.  by 
others  a  vegetable  ;  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Ireland, 
and  interesting  as  one  of  the  first-known  forms  of  life.  It 
was  namerl  :it"tcr  Or.  Oldham,  late  director  of  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  India.  J.  S.  Newberky. 

Old  Harbor  Isle,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.     Pop.  13. 

Old  Lutherans.     See  Separate  Lutherans. 

Old  Ijycom'iug,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  475. 

Old  Lyme,  tp.  of  Xew  London  co.,  Conn.     Pop.  1362. 

Oldmix'on  (John),  b.  at  Bridgewatcr.  England,  in 
1673  ;  became  collector  of  the  customs  at  his  native  place ; 
is  thought  to  have  visited  America;  wrote  some  dull  plays 
and  several  historical  works,  among  them  Tlit-  lirkish  Em- 
pire itt  Ameririt  (2  v(ds.,  1708),  A  Cridraf  IHntortf  of  Evij- 
land,  Eccicftiasticdl  nud  Ciril  (2  vols.,  1720),  and  a  Ifhton/ 
of  Einihtnd  {3  vols.,  1730-39)  comprising  the  period  frrtm 
Henry  VHI.  to  (Jeorgc  I.,  inclusive.  Having  attacked  the 
literary  merits  of  Swift,  (iray,  and  Pope,  the  latter  poet  re- 
torted by  making  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  DnncUtd. 
I>.  in  London  .Inly  9,  1742. 

Old  Perlicaii,  port  of  entry  on  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland, 2S  Miilus  from  Heart's  Content.      Pop.  SG8. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  post-v.  of  Elizabeth  City  co., 
Va.,  o!i  Hampttui  liuads,  the  estuary  of  James  River,  and 
in  which  is  situated  Fort  Monroe  (which  see).  The  place 
belongs  to  the  U.  S.  government.     Pop.  313.  I 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  a  name  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  mc-mlicrs  ot  the  Devonian  system  in  ScotIan<l  iind  . 
^Valcs.    Merc  the  umst  churnctcristic  clement  in  the  f(>rina- 
tion  is  Red  Sandstone.  :in<1  the  term  Old    Red  was  applied 
to  this  to  distinguish  it  fn»m  the  Triassir  red  sandstones, 
which  overlie  the  carboniferous  system,  ami  which  received 
the  name  of  the  Xew  Red  Sandstone.     Later  geological  in-  i 
vestigations  have  shown  tliat  the  grou]i  of  rocks  which  in  ; 
other  countries  are  the  c(|iii\ ulcnls  in  ai;c  of  the  Ohl  Reil 
Sandstiuies  of  Scotland  snnielinies  contaiu  no  red  sunilstono.  | 
and  consist  of  limestones,  shale,  etc.     The  term  which  has 
been  ma<le  so  familiar  through  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller 
has  therefore  been  generally  snpersciled  by  that  wliich  Sir  , 
R.  Murchison  first  suggested,  and  "the  old  Red  Sandstone 
grouj)  ■'  is  now  generally  known  as  the  itevonian   system. 
The  Old   Red  Sandsttmo  series  of  Scotland  bus  been  esti-  [ 
matiMl   to   have  a  thieknees  of  from   6001)   to    Hl.OiMl   feet.  | 
According  to  Hugh  Miller,  it  consists    of   the    following 
members:  ' 

(  3.  Yellow  sandstone,  containing //<*/o/»(yc/*iH», 

' '        12.  Concretionary  limestone. 
[  1.  Ked  sane 


Middle. 


1.  Lower. 


i  sandstone  and  conglomorato. 


Gray  sandstones  and  shales,  containing  On- 

chuH,  Ctenodu«,  Oeteolcpis,  Pterickthyn,  etc. 

3.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone. 

2.  Rituminous  schists,  containing  Diptet-uit, 
J^trriihtfiifs,  Voccoeteua,  CtphitlaxpiM;  aleo 
the  crustaceans  Ei4ri/pteru»,  J'teri/(fotitn, 
etc. 

1.  Conglomerate  and  red  sandstone. 
As  is  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
series  of  Scotland  consists  mainly  of  mechanical  sediments 
deposited  in  shallow  water,  ami  were  formed  by  the  wash 
from  near  and  older  bind;  Prof.  Ramsey  has  sugijesteil 
that  they  were  formed  in  budies  of  circumscribed  and  per- 
haps fresh  water.  The  characteristic  fossils  of  the  forma- 
tion arc  fishes  and  large  crustaceans.  The  fishes  include 
many  genera  and  spei-ies.  of  which  graphic  descriptions 
have  been  given  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  charming  books 
The  Old  li'd  Siindttrnic  and  F»i>lpriutH  «./*  the  Creator. 
There  are  also  found  here  many  traces  of  land-plants,  but 
the  flora  of  the  age  is  much  better  rcpresenteil  in  the  De- 
vonian rocks  of  other  countries.  In  the  S.  of  England,  in 
Centra!  Europe,  and  in  X.  America  the  Devonian  svf^tem 
includes  heavy  beds  of  limestone,  which  are  ojien-sca  de- 
j)osits  and  contain  great  numbers  of  mollusks.  corals,  etc., 
forming  a  very  different  fauna  from  that  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland.  Fishes  are.  however,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic fossils  of  the  group  wherever  it  has  been  exam- 
ined. These  were  the  highest  forms  of  life  which  existed 
during  the  Devonian  age.  and  they  were  so  numerous  and 
varied  and  attained  so  large  size  that  this  well  deserves 
the  name  applied  to  it  in  geological  history,  the  atjc  of 
finheh.  The  first  knowledge  obtained  of  this  relnarkabic 
fish-fauna  was  supplied  by  the  admirable  studies  made  by 
Hugh  Miller  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  (See 
Geology  and  Fossil  Fishes.)  J.  S.  Xkwbkkrv. 

Old  Rich'moud,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Forsyth  co.,  N,  C, 

on  the  Vadkin  River.     Pop.  833. 

Old  River,  tp.  of  Arkansas  co..  Ark.     Pop.  981. 

Olds,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2931. 

Olds  (Gamaliel  S.),  b.  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1777; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1801  :  was  a  tutor  there,  and 
then  (1800-08)  professor  of  mathematics;  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  181.3-10;  mathe- 
matical professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  1S19-21, 
in  Amherst  College  1821-2o,  and  later  in  the  University 
of  Georgia;  removed  in  1841  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  a 
preacher.     D.  at  Circleville.  0..  June  13,  18IS. 

Old  Say'brook,  tp.,  Middlesex  co..  Conn.    Pop.  1215. 

Old  Store,  jiost-v.  and  tp.,  Chesterfield  co..  S.  C.  Pop. 
1921. 

Old  Tex'as,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1067. 

Old  Town,  tj).  <»f  Conecuh  co.,  Ala.     Pup.  1749. 

Old  Town,  tp.  <d'  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  983. 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  McLean  co..  III.     Pop.  1109. 

Old'tOWU,  post-v.  and  tp..  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Pcn(d)scot  River  and  on  the  Kuro])ean  and  North  Amer- 
ican R.  R..  has  a  large  lumber-trade.     Pop.  -4029, 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  .\IIeghany  co.,  Md.     Pop.  851. 

Old  Town,  i>ost-v.  and  tp..  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.  P.  SCO. 

Old  Town,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grayson  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2240. 

OI'dys  (William),  b.  in  London,  England,  July  14, 
ir.9(i :  assistcil  in  editing  the  Unrhinn  MincrUany ;  ap- 
pointed Norroy  kiug-at-arms  1755;  distinguished  for  his 
bibliugraphical  knowledge,  accuracy,  au.l  integrity  ;  author 

of  The  Ilntinh  Lihntn'itH  (1737)  au<l  .4  Li/c  of  Sir  Walter 
R(th'{,fh  (17411).  besides  contriluitions  to  magazines  and 
biographical  dictionaries,  and  iell  a  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.  D.  at  London  Apr.  15,  17(il.  (See  James  Yoowcll's 
Memoir  of  Oldys,  I8(j2 ;  also  Disraeli's  Curioaitits  of  Lit- 
erature.) 

Olea'cecc  [from  OUa,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  nitw  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  jessamine  family,  mostly  natives  of  warm 
temperate  and  tropical  climates,  the  ash  aUme  having  a 
higher  northern  range.  The  leading  charaeter  of  the 
order  is  that  of  having  regular  monopetalous  or  someliuies 
polvpctalous  fiower?',  with  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and 
coridla  four  and  hypogynous.  while  the  stamens  are  only 
two,  and  the  ovary  2-eeIled;  but  some  are  apetalous. 
The  olive  tree  is  far  the  nio^t  important  representative  of 
the  order,  an<I  next  to  it  the  ash  trees  with  their  exeellmt 
tough  tiiubcr.  one  specit^s  also  yielding  manna.  Among 
the  small  trees  or  shrubs  cultivated  for  ornament  arc 
lilacs,  iirivet.  fringe  tree,  Forvythia,  and  jessamine. 

A.  Grav. 
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Olcacin'idfP   [from    Ofrnriun.  tho  name  of  one  of  ■ 
the   iffueni],  a   fiimily  nf  tcrrv^lrial   jjjisteroixnl  mollusks 
of   the    unier    Fuliuomitii  nn<l    cub-onler    Ot'ophla.      The 
animal  hiw  a  hmR  hornia-Iike  protru.tion  of  the  vincera 
into  a  spiral  eack  cnvrh>pci)  in  (be  iiholl :  the  mantle  U 
thin  :  the  r«!<piratorv  uridru  on  the  ri>;ht  Hide,  bonciUh  the  ! 
inar)cin  of  tht-  font;  tho  hiMil  hii^  a  proji'ctile  iin<l  rctraclilo 
buccal  i>aok.  ami  i^  furnifhed  with  |ieciiliar  labial  |>ro('fs.xf.-i 
devolobod  aji  outvrardl.v  curved,  fle^liy,  and  elongated  tri-  I 
anj;ular  feelers;  there  uro  four  retractile  tentacle.",  the  two  I 
Ion>;er  onen  popiterior  and  bearing  eyt'!«  at  their  extremities, 
tho  f«horter  anterior:  the  lingual   ribbon  is  lonj;  and  niir- 
row.  armetl   with    nuiuerouj*    nearly   uniforui    figiuoidally  ' 
curved  and  pointed  teeth,  with  their  apices  directed  back-  ' 
\Tard-.  and  arrange<l  en  thfvron  ;  the  jaw  it*  wanting:  the 
fool  olongiited  and  narrow,  without  any  independent  loco- 
moiivu  disk,  and   niinple  pu;*teriorly  ;  tho  vent  is  near  the 
rc-'piratory  orifice,  ihe  orifice  of  the  reproductive  organs 
on  tho  right  siiic.  Home  distance   behind  tho  occuliferous 
tentacle:*.     The  xhell  is  npirul.  and  in  mu.<(t  oblong  and  with 
a  narrow  aperture  in  some,  but  isdepresscfl  and  heliciform,  j 
with  a  wide  aperture.     The  family  incluiles  numerous  spc-  ; 
cie.-.  and  i.-*  distinguished  by  characteristics  of  tho  animal, 
especially  tho  labial  palpi,  the  absence  of  tho  jaw,  and  the 
peculiar  dentition.     The  animals  thus  organized  are  dis- 
guised in  quite  different  shells,  some  being  like  those  of 
ordinary  snail-shells  and  others  most  like  actinias.     The 
American  species  all  have  an  oblong  shell,  and  belong  to  the 
restricted  genus  Olaudina.     By  Messrs.  IJinney  and  Bland 
eight  species  arc  rccognizetl  as  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
or  soutti-wcstern  sides  of  the  Union.       Thkodore  Gill. 

Olcan%  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Alleghany  River  and  the  <icnesee  Valley  Canal,  and  on  the 
Buffalo  New  York  an<l  Philadelphia  and  the  Erie  K.  Rs., 
has  a  large  lumber  and  prttduee  trade,  and  1  weekly  news- 
pajter.     Pop.  of  v,  1327  ;  of  tp.  2608. 

Olean'der  [Fr.oi^andr^],  the  Ner turn  oleander,  an  ever- 
green shrub  of  the  order  Apocynaceae,  a  native  of  warm 
iiarts  of  the  Old  World,  and  now  extensively  cultivated, 
u  colder  regions  it  thrives  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  but 
rofiuires  protection  from  frost.  Its  flowers  are  usually  of  a 
rich  jtalc  red.  but  are  sometimes  white.  ^V.  odonim,  the 
fragrant  oleander,  a  native  of  India,  is  a  more  tender  spe- 
cies, with  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  wood  and  all  parts 
have  a  poisonous  action  resembling  that  of  digitalis,  best 
treated  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants. 

Oleander,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  870. 

Oleas'ter  [Lat.],  ElxagnnB  angnsti/olia,  a  small  tree 
of  the  order  Ehcagnacctc,  a  native  of  warm  regions  in  tho 
Old  World,  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  its  silvery 
foliage.     Its  flowers  arc  exceedingly  fragrant. 

Ole  Bull.     Sec  Blli.,  Ole  Bornemann. 

Olefiaut  Gas.     Pco  Ethylene. 

Olefincs,  liydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnH.;„, 
homologous  with  ethylene.  C2H4,  so  called  from  their  prop- 
erty of  forming  oily  compounds  with  chlorine.  like  Dutch 
liquid,  CiIUClj-  They  are  found  among  the  products  of 
destructive  distillation,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  ex-  I 
posure  of  paraffincs  to  high  temperatures  under  pressure - 
thus: 

Bauoe.      Ethane.     Eihene. 
C^Hio^C.Ue-f-C^H^. 

(Sec  Ethylene,  Hydbocarbons,  Paraffines,  and  Tar.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 
Oleg'gio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Xovara. 
It  is  a  i)lace  of  lively  trade  and  nauch  industrv,  and  the 
silk  and  cotton  factories  are  extensive.  The  churches  are 
much  praised  for  their  architecture,  and  many  fine  old 
conventual  buildings  are  now  used  for  secular  purposes. 
This  town,  first  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  century,  was 
fortified  by  the  Visconti,  and  these  defences  have  only  re- 
cently been  demolished.     Pop.  8058. 

O'leic  Ac'id  fCisHsiOz).     This  monatomic  acid,  dis- 
covered   in   ISII    by   Chevreul.  is  the  most  important   of 
the  group  of  fatty  acids  of  the  general  formula  C„H2„_20-^ 
set  free  by  the  saponification  of  oleine,  the  fluid  component 
of  most  oils  and  natural  fats.     It  is  obtained  bv  treating 
olive  oil,  almond  oil,  or  animal  oils  by  a  caustic  alkali 
preferably  by  potash,  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  by 
tartaric  acid  and  heating  the  fatty  acid,  after  first  wash- 
ing It  with  water  in  the  water-bath  with  half  its  weif^ht  of 
oxi.le  of  lead  in  fine  powder  for  some  hours.     The'oleate 
of  lead,  sei.arate.l  by  ether  and  filtration  from  the  stearate    I 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid   in  deficiencv    | 
and  the  ethereal   solution  of  oltfic  acid  is  then  separated 
from  the  acid-water,  washed,  and  the  ether  distilled  from  ! 
It.     Oleic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  j 
It  on  cooling  in  brilliant  crystals  which  melt  at  57°  F.  to 


a  clear  colorless  oil.  At  3»®  F,  this  fluid  acid  solidifies 
to  a  hard  while  crystalline  mass,  which  expands  as  it  cools. 
Oleic  acid  distils  over  unchanged  in  a  vacuum,  and  is 
even  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures without  decomposition.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste 
when  pure,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  and  in  solutions  it  reacts 
neutral.  By  air  it  is  slowly  oxidized  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, but  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  when  melted,  be- 
coming rancid  both  to  smell  and  taste,  and  then  develops  a 
strong  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  the  solid  fats,  and  is 
itself  dissolved  by  coleate  of  soda  (as  in  bile),  forming  a 
soap  with  an  acid  reaction. 

Very  large  quantities  of  crude  and  high-colored  oleic 
acid  arc  produced  in  the  lime  saponification  of  lard  and 
tallow  by  Chevreul's  method  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine 
candles.  The  insoluble  lime-soap  forineil  in  this  process  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cake  of  fatty 
acids  which  forms  on  tho  surface  of  the  cooled  mother- 
liquor  holds  the  oleic  acid  cntan*led  in  the  stearic  and  mar- 
garic  acids,  from  which  it  is  in  great  part  freed  by  filtra- 
tion at  32°  in  the  hjdraulic  press.  This  impure  oleic  acid, 
which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  n-ii  nif, 
yields  pure  oleic  acid  after  separation  from  its  lead-salt, 
after  a  second  saponification  with  an  alkali,  and  is  salted 
out  with  sodium  chloride  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
by  which  means  only  can  it  be  freed  from  the  associated 
coloring-matters.  At  60°  F.  the  sp.  gr.  of  oleic  acid  is 
0.898.  Oleic  acid  burns  when  heated  in  air,  combines  with 
sulphur  when  distilled  dry  with  that  element,  yielding  a 
red-brown,  bad-smelling  oil,  with  evolution  of  much  H-^S. 
With  bromine  and  chlorine  in  presence  of  water,  oleic  acid 
forms  dibromoleic  and  dichloroleic  acids.  Iodine  does  not 
act  upon  it.  Tribromoleic  acid  (Ci8H3iBr302)  is  formed 
when  bromine  falls  drop  by  drop  into  oleic  acid.  Nitrous 
acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  elaidic  acid,  an  isomeric  form 
of  oleic  acid,  without  forming  a  second  decomposition  pro- 
duct. Nitric  acid  acts  on  oleic  acid  with  violence,  evolving 
volatile  acids  of  the  general  formula  CnHftiOa — namely, 
acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caprolc.  etc. — and  mixed  acids 
of  the  general  formula  CnHo„_402.  such  as  suberic,  pimelic, 
adipic.  etc.;  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  and  duration  of  the  reaction.  With 
the  metals  oleic  acid  forms  neutral  oleates  M'(Ci!*ll3302)  or 
M"(Ci8H3302)2.  according  to  the  equivalence  of  the  metal. 
The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  not  completely  thrown  down  from  solution,  as  are 
the  stearatcs  and  palmitates,  by  the  addition  of  another  sol- 
uble salt.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Absolute  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  the  oleates  in  the  cold, 
by  which  reaction  they  are  distinguished  and  separable 
from  the  stearatcs  and  palmitates.  By  heating  oleic  acid 
in  sealed  tubes  with  gl^-cerine  in  varying  proportions  three 
glycerides  are  produced — viz.  nwnoliihie  (C3H5)"'(01I)^C]8 
H33O2:  diohiue  (C3ll5)"'{0n)(Ci8H3302)2;  and  t,;'o/einr  (V.^ 
H5)"'(CieH3302)3.  The  two  first  are  solids  at  00°  F.  Tho 
oleine  of  various  non-drying  oils  which  become  rancid  or 
are  converted  into  viscid  masses  with  an  acid  reaction,  as 
olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetal  and  animal  oils,  appears 
identical  with  triolcine.  Olive  oil  at  and  below  40°  F.  de- 
posits a  large  quantity  of  curdled  fat.  mainly  palmitine, 
and  the  liquid  oil  filtered  from  it  is  mainly  oleine.  Sub- 
mitted to  destructive  distillation,  oleine  yields  acroleine, 
sebacic  acid,  and  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  The 
drying  oils,  as  linseed,  castor,  nut,  poppy,  etc..  as  already 
observed,  contain  a  different  primary  nucleus,  and  contain 
the  glycerides  of  other  series.  We  may  here  consider,  out 
of  its  alphabetical  order — 

Llnolcic  Arid  { Papcveroleic  Acid,  Trockenohdtire),  Cig 
H28O2- — This  monatomic  acid  of  the  fatty  group  exists  in 
linseed  and  poppy  oil,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sapon- 
ification with  potash,  and  purified  by  repeated  treatment 
with  salt,  and  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
precipitated  lime-salt  is  washed,  pressed,  and  digested  in 
ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  linoleate  of  lime  and  leaves 
the  salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
the  linoleic  acid  is  separated  and  remains  dissolved  in  the 
ether;  the  solution  is  drawn  off.  and  the  ether  distilled  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  ])0ssible  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Linoleic  acid  then  remains  as  a  Uark-yellow  liquid, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  baric 
chloride.  The  barium  salt,  washed  and  pressed,  is  dis- 
solved in  ether,  and  the  granule?  gradually  formed  in  the 
solution  are  repeatedly  crystallized  from  ether.  The  acid 
is  separated  from  its  barium  salt  by  agitating  with  ether 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  withdrawing  the  ethereal  solution 
and  distilling  off  the  ether  ;  it  is  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  in 
a  vacuum  and  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  lime. 
Linoleic  acid  is  a  limpid  oil.  more  so  than  popj)y  oil.  of 
sp.  gr.  0.92  at  14°  C.  of  a  faint  yellow  color,  a  slight  acid 
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reaction,  and  a  high  refractive  power.  It  remains  liquid 
even  lit  — IH°  C.  Taste,  at  first  luild,  becomes  soon  hari^h. 
Its  formula  calls  for  carbon  7t).19,  hydrof^cn  11.11,  oxygen 
12.70  =  100.  It  absorbs  2  per  cent,  of  oxy;ien  by  lonir 
standing,  and  thickens  so  th:it  it  will  hardly  Unw,  but  re- 
mains colorless,  and  forms  a  varnish  on  wood,  but  on  glass 
merely  becomes  tough.  Linoleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  linoleates  of  sodium,  barium,  lime,  zinc,  magnei^ium, 
lead,  and  silver  have  all  been  studied  ;  they  are  sulubic  in 
alctdiol  and  ether,  are  white,  for  the  most  part  uncrystal- 
lizablc.  and  separate  from  their  hut  solutions  in  flakes ;  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  they  are  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  jelly. 

Palmitic  Arid  (C16H32O2),  (otherwise  known  as  CofijUc 
Acid,  Ethulic  Acid,  OUdtc  Acid). — As  alreaily  mentioned 
under  Fats.  Chevreul  distinguished  in  1820  tlie  solid  fatty 
aciils  resulting  from  the  saponification  of  fats  as  miiy;/(iric 
acid  and  marijttruns  (afterward  stearic)  acid,  the  former 
melting  at  (50°  C,  the  latter  at  75°.  and  solidifying  at  70*=. 
Chevreul  did  not  consider  tlie  difiercnce  between  the  two 
acids  ari  fully  established,  but  suggested  that  margaric 
acid  might  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  another  more 
fusible  acid  and  richer  in  oxygen.  Accordingly.  Ileintz 
in  1852  showed  the  margaric  acid  of  Chevreul  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  about  90  per  ceni.of  jtaf  mi  tic  acid  and  10  j)cr  cent, 
of  stearic  acid.  Jleantirae,  palmitic  acitl  and  various  mix- 
tures of  that  with  stearic  acid  and  other  acids  received 
peculiar  names.  Ileintz  proved  that  (1)  all  the  acids  ob- 
tained in  the  saponification  of  fats  contain  an  even  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms  divisible  by  4  without  remainder;  (2) 
the  margaric  acid  of  most  chemists  is  separable  into  palm- 
itic and  stearic  acids;  (3)  fatty  acids  may  be  mixtures, 
and  not  definite  compounds,  even  though  neither  their 
composition  nor  their  melting-points  can  he  altered  by 
rccrystallization ;  (4)  such  mixtures  may,  however,  be 
separated  by  partial  precipitation;  (5)  they  difi'er  from 
pure  acids  as  regards  their  melting-points  and  mode  of 
solidifying.  {Gmcliu,  xvi.  o51.)  Talmitic  acid  is  univer- 
sally distributed  in  the  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Combined  with  glycerine,  it  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  palm  oil,  the  fat  of  certain  palms,  in  Chinese  tallow, 
in  Japanese  wax,  and  the  wax  of  Myrica  ceri/cro.  (G.B. 
M'wrc.)  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  combined  with 
ethal  in  spermaceti  (J.  L.  Smith);  in  the  melissine  of 
beeswax,  etc.  It  is  easily  prepared  from  palm  oil  by  sa- 
ponification with  caustic  potash,  decomposing  the  soap 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  reerystallizing  the  fatty  acid  sev- 
eral times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  gives  a  steady  melting- 
point.  From  oleic  acid  it  may  be  evolved,  along  with 
acetic  acid,  bv  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate.  CisIIg^Oa-f- 
2K0H  ^KCjtillaiOo  f- KCzIlaOz -r  H?-  Palmitic  acid  is  a 
colorless  soliil,  lighter  than  water,  crystallizes  in  small 
shining  scales,  and  is  without  odor;  insoluble  in  water,  hut 
freel3'  so  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  are  acid, 
and  if  concentrated  solidify  on  cooling,  or  if  dilute  yield 
tufts  of  slender  needles  with  an  acid  reaction.  This  acid 
may  be  distilled  unchanged,  and,  gently  heated,  evaporates 
without  residue  from  an  open  dish.  It  burns  like  other 
fats  with  a  light  smoky  flame,  and  is  attacked  by  warm 
chlorine  with  evolution  of  HCl  and  the  formation  of  substi- 
tution products.  It  forms  with  the  alkali  metals  acid-salts 
analogous  to  the  aeid-aeetates,  and  it  forms  normal  or 
neutral  salts  with  other  metals  according  to  their  equiva- 
lence. The  potassium  and  sodium  palmitates  are  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol ;   the  rest  are  insoluble. 

Pulmitiiictt  or  y/i/ceric  pahnitutea  arc  ethers  known  as 
HIOIJO-,  di-,  and  tii-ptilmitiur,  all  crystalline  fats  which  are 
artificially  formed,  of  which  the  last  is  natural  paimitinc 
from  palm  oil  and  other  fats. 

Palm  Oil  comes  chiefly  from  the  African  coast,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  commerce  for  the  production  of  can- 
dles. When  fresh  it  has  an  agreeable  odor  and  a  deep 
orange-red  tint,  which  it  loses  by  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  becoming  at  the  same  time  raneid  and  devclojiing  both 
glycerine  and  oleic  acid,  with  palmitic  aeid — a  change 
analogous  to  saponification.  U.  Silliman. 

Olciiie.     See  Olkic  Acid. 

0!e'na,  [(ost-v.  of  Uendorson  cc,  111.     Pop.  127. 

03co-ilIar;;nrine,     See  Butter. 

Oloo-Pliosplioric  Acid,  a  phosphurettcd  fatty  acid 
found  in  the  brain.  It  is  a  yellow,  gummy  body,  contain- 
ing l.U  to  2.0  jier  cent,  of  phosphorus,  lly  li>ng  boiling 
with  water  or  alcohol,  more  quickly  with  neidulatcd  water, 
it  gradually  forms  a  pure  oleine,  while  the  liquid  becomes 
decidedly  acid  from  the  phosjdioric  acid  set  free.  Alkalies 
form  oieutes  and  jthosphates  with  free  glycerine.  All  parts 
of  vertebrate  animals  contain  this  boily,  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  and  other  animals.  (Seo  article  LuciTiHNt:;  also 
Vol.  III.— 00 


Fr^my,  Auu.  Ck.  PkijM.  [3]  ii.  474. 1.  172,  Diakoow,  Zeit.  f. 
Chem.  [2J  iv.  154,  and  Strecker,  ZtiuL  Ckem.  [2]  iv.  437.) 

C.  F.  CnANKLKR. 

[  01eo-Rcsin«<,  natural  mixtures  of  fixed  or  volatile  oil 
with  resins.  Tlie  must  important  are  those  of  capsicum, 
cuiicbs.  the  mule  fern,  lupuline,  black  pepper,  and  ginger. 
They  arc  prepared  by  exhausting  the  jiortiiin  of  the  plant 
containing  them  with  ether,  and  subsequently  evaporating 
off  the  solvent.  C.  F.'CnANDLER. 

Oleron',  an  island  of  France,  lies  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente.  and  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Charente-Inferieure.  It  is  20  miles  long.  5  miles  broad, 
and  has  a  population  of  10,800.  It  is  fertile,  produces 
wheat,  maize,  wine,  and  fruits,  and  has  important  salt- 
works and  fisheries.  It  contains  three  livelv  and  thriving 
towns,  with  from  .3000  to  5000  inhabitants  each,  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn.  wine.  salt,  anfl  fish— Chateau 
d'Olcron,  St.  Georges  d'Olcron,  and  .St.  I*icrre  d'01<'-ron. 

O'ley,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1986. 

01hao%  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  on  the 
Atlantic,  has  a  good  harbor  and  valuable  fisheries,  in  which 
almost  all  its  inhabitants  are  engaged.     Pop.' 7025. 

Olib''ailuni  {incense,  frattkinrvmc),  a  gum  rcsin  which 
exudes  frnai  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  India.  It  oc- 
curs in  oblong  or  rounded  lamina*,  opaque,  of  yellow  or 
reddish  color,  dull  and  waxy  on  the  fracture.  It  melts 
with  diflSculty  and  imperfectly  when  heated,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame.  It  has  a  balsamic,  resinous  smell  and 
an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a 
milky,  imperfect  solution.  .Alcohol  dissolves  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  it.  Braconnot  {Ann.  C/n'm.  Phi/s.  [2]  Iviii.  ('0) 
found  100  parts  of  it  to  yield  S  of  volatile  oil,  50  of  rcf^in. 
.'JO.S  of  gum,  and  5.2  of  a  glutinous  boily  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  with  some  mineral  matter.  It  is  used 
for  fumigation  and  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  It  has 
been  burned  from  antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies.  (Seo 
U.  S.  J)i»p,;  Jahrcfd,.,  1858.482;  Ann.  Chcm.  n.  Pftarm,, 
XXXV.  aOO;  Zcitf.  Chem.  [2]  vii.  201.)      C.  F.  ClIAXDLER. 

Ol'ifant's  River,  or  Elephant's  River,  a  river  of 

South  Africa,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Capo  Colony, 
and  entering  the  Atlantic  in  hit.  31°  38'  S.  It  is  impeded 
by  rocks,  and  not  navigable,  but  its  waters  are  available 
for  irrigation. 

Origarchy  [fir.  oAiyapxt'a,  "  government  by  a  few  "]  dif- 
fers from  aristocracy  solely  in  the  extent  of  the  governing 
class.  In  an  aristocracy  a  body  of  nobles  or  one  of  the 
estates  or  leading  interests  of  the  realm  have  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs.  In  an  oligarchy  the 
ruling  class  is  small.  In  point  of  fact,  oligarchies  have 
usually  been  among  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  of 
governments.  They  have  been  usually  gotten  up  by 
'"rings"  or  cabals,  by  means  of  counts  d'ttat,  and  have 
almost  always  been  short-lived  and  unpopular. 

Oligochip'ta;  [Or.  6Atyo5,  "few,"  and  x«tTii.  "lock  of 
hair  "  or  ''  bristles  "].  an  order  of  the  class  of  worms  or  an- 
nelids, including  the  common  earth-worm  and  fresh-water 
worms,  and  distinguished  by  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  aamo  individuals.  The  form  exemplified  in  the  familiar 
species  is  repeated  in  all;  i.e.  the  body  is  elongated, 
cylindrical,  and  distinctly  articulated,  or  ringed;  each 
ring  is  furnished  with  setie  generally  combined  in  a 
dorsal  and  an  abdominal  pair  of  seta?  or  bristles  of  vari- 
able length  ;  the  mouth  is  terminal  or  sub-terminal;  the 
aniis  is  at  tlie  posterior  extremity;  the  alimentary  canal 
straight  and  difi'erentiated  into  a  pharynx,  u'sophagus.and 
intestine:  the  nervous  system  has  pre-oral  cerebral  gan- 
glia, and  is  continued  backwards  along  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  body  into  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  closely  unitetl 
together;  the  sexes  are  combined  in  the  same  individual 
and  situated  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  the  nialo 
organs  anterior,  the  female  a  littlo  farther  beliind.  The 
order  includes  quite  a  large  number  ofspeciei-'.  which  hnvo 
been  groujicd  into  two  families,  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  setie:  (1)  Lumbricida-.  with  simple  setio, 
including  the  earth-worms,  and  (2)  Naidm,  with  bifid  or 
hair-liko  setiW.  embracing  the  fresh-wuler  species.  In  the 
earth-worms  (Lumbriciihe.  Lumbricina«)  the  seta)  are  iso- 
lated or  groui)cd  two  by  two;  in  the  Lumbricida>,  Knchy- 
tneinio,  thoy  are  three  or  four  iu  number,  in  bundle-;  in 
the  Naida'.Xaiiuie.  they  arc  in  four  rows  (excel. tionally 
bi-serial),  and  then  all  hair-like;  and  in  the  Naiida',  Chie- 
tognstrinro,  they  arc  bi-serial,  hut  never  hair-like.  Such 
\  is  the  division  proposed  by  Vnillant  (IHflS),  who  has  rccog- 
'  nized  in  the  several  grouiis  twenty-fivo  genera  from  vari 
ous  parts  4)f  the  world,  wliieh  arc  rcprcsentid  in  nearly  all 
regions  of  (ho  globe.  Thkoivhu:  (Jii.i.. 

Olig'oclasc  [Ctr.  oAiytK,  "brittle."  and  icAao-ic.  "  fnie- 
I  turo"J,  one  of  the  feldspars,  crystallizing  in  the  Iriclinie 
I  system,  und  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda. 
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OLIN— OLIVE. 


O'lin,  pont-v.  and  tp.,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.     P"p.  920. 

Olin  lAmiAiiA*  n.).  I,I,.I)..  b.  atSlmflcsbury.  Vt..  1S12, 
■on  .>f  llii-  Irile  ,lii.l;:c  i;i.lc.>n  Olin.  one  of  the  fuundcrs  <.f 
Vermont;  itr.id.iiil.d  lit  Williiini-  CollcRO  ISIIS;  became  in 
1S.1S  >  Inwvor  of  Troy.  X.  V.,  where  ho  was  three  years 
city  recorder;  was  in  Congre.»3  18J7-Ca  ;  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  Uietrict  of  Columbia  ISCS-78.  D.  July 
7,  ISTtf. 

Olin  (IIcNtiv).  b.  in  Vermont  in  IT.'i";  was  a  member 
of  the  Roneral  assembly  continuously  from  1799  to  182.i. 
Bjrept  four  years;  of  tho  constitutional  conventions  of 
ISM.  1S22.  and  I.S28;  associate  judge  of  Aildison  co. 
ISOl-Ofi;  ehief-judgo  IS07  and  1810-21:  member  of  Con- 
gress lS2t-2a  ;  lieutenant -Kovernor  1827-29,  and  council- 
lor 1820-22.     D.  at  Salisbury  in  18.17. 

Olin  (Stephkn).  D.  P.,  LL.D.,  son  of  .TudRO  Ilonry 
Olin.  b.  at  Leicester.  Vt.,  Mar.  .1,  1797  ;  Eraduatcd  at  Miil- 
dlebury  Collcjio  1S20;  entered  the  Methodist  Kpiscopnl 
ministry  182 1 ;  labored  two  years  in  Clmrlcston.  S.  C. ;  was 
iiresiilcnt  of  the  .\bhevillc  .Seminary  ;  held  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Franklin  College,  (!a.,  1826-.'!;!;  president 
of  Uiind(dph-.Mn<-on  College  1S:!2-:S7  ;  was  in  Europe  18.37- 
41  ;  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ISlC;  president 
of  the  Middlelown  Wesleyan  University  from  1812  until 
his  death.  Aug.  10.  18.^1.  lie  wrote  Travels  in  the  Enal ; 
his  works  were  published  in  New  York  in  1852,  and  Life 
and  Letterit  in  185;}, 

Olin'da,  town  of  Braiil,  province  of  Pcrnambuco.  on 
the  .Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  towns 
of  the  country.  Hut  it  sulfcrcil  much  during  the  wars  be- 
tween tho  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  and  when  Kecijio 
was  founded  it  lost  its  trade.  It  is  now  a  decaying,  half- 
deserted  place :  no  vessels  visit  its  harbor,  cattle  feed  in 
its  streets.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Olinda  (PKnuo  nt:  .Vr  vujo  Lima).  Marquis  op,  b.  at 
Pcrnambuco,  Brazil,  in  1790  ;  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Pcrnambuco  and  Coinibra  ;  was  a  member  of  tho  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  Portugal  1821  ;  member  of  tho  Bra- 
zilian Parliament  more  than  a  third  of  a  century;  presi- 
dent of  tho  Chamber  of  Dcpulios  182i)-27.  IS.'Jl-.'i.l,  and 
lS:ij-.17;  was  cabinet  minister  1823,  1827,  1832,  and  1S37; 
twice  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  Doni 
Pedro  II. ;  made  Viscount  Ulinda  JS41,  marquis  1854,  and 
member  of  council  of  state  1842.     1>.  June  7,  1870. 

Clio,  tp.  of  Woodford  co..  III.     Pop.  2508. 

Olipliant  (Carolina).    See  Xairse. 

Ol'iphant  (I.ArRKxn:).  b.  in  England  in  1S29,  son  of 
Sir  .Anthony  Oliphnnt.  who  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
Ceylon  1S38 ;  educated  in  England ;  went  to  Ceylon  in 
youth  ;  accompanied  .Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Xcpaulcse  am- 
bassador in  Lon<lon.  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  in 
1850  :  wrote  .1  Jtmrurtf  ^*  Kalniftnflii,  or  the  Xt i>nuie)ie  Am- 
hntiriftnr  at  ffome  (1852);  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  ;  made  an  extended  journey  in  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Crimea  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  a  Large  sale 
for  his  next  book,  The  JinnHifin  Shoren  itf  the  Black  Sea 
(1853);  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  governor- 
general  (»f  Canada;  was  subsequently  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Canada;  travelled  extensively  in  the 
U.  .'^.;  published  Minne>it>tn.  or  the  Far  Went  (1855);  wrote 
an  anonymous  pamphlet.  The  Comintj  Cnmpaiyn,  soon  af- 
terwards reissued  under  the  title  The  Trant-Cuucaxuin 
Prorinren  the  Proper  F'trtd  of  Operatunin  for  a  Chrt'atian 
Army  (1855);  accompanied  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha  to 
the  region  in  question  ;  wrote  The  Trans-Ctineanian  Cam- 
pntfjn  of  Omer  /*a«Aa  ( 1856) ;  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  as 
private  secretary  on  his  mission  to  China  in  1857;  wrote 
-■I  Narrative  of  the  Karl  of  El'jin'ii  Minnion  to  t^hinn  and 
J'ipan  (1860);  was  charge  <rafraircs  in  ,Ia])an  1861,  at 
which  time  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  assas- 
sins: entered  Parliament  1805;  joined  the  semi-religious 
community  established  in  1868  by  Thomas  L.  Ilarris  in 
the  township  of  Portland.  Chautau(|ua  co.,  X.  Y..  which 
he  has  continued  to  make  his  permanent  residence ;  was 
correspondent  of  tho  London  Timcn  in  Paris  at  tho  out- 
break of  tho  Franco-German  war  (1870),  and  was  man- 
ager of  tho  American  interests  of  tho  Direct  Cable  Com- 
pany, a  submarine  telegraphic  enterprise,  1873-75.  lie 
has  published  two  novels,  yafn'oO  and  Filibmiera  t\S(il) 
an.l  i'ieradilly  (1870). 

Oliphant  (Marcarkt  Wilson),  b.  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, about  ISIS;  has  published  a  large  number  of  suc- 
cessful novels,  consisting  chiefly  of  delineations  of  Scot- 
tish life  and  character,  most  of  which  have  been  repub- 
lished in  tho  V.  S.  Among  them  are  Adam  Graeme  of 
Motngraii  (1852),  The  Chroniclet  of  Carlinyford  (1863), 
Salem  Chapel,  The  Perpetual  Curate  (1864),  The  ilinitter'a 


Wife  (1809),  and  A  Rote  in  Jnne  (1864).  She  has  also 
written  biographies  of  Edward  Irving  (1862),  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1870),  and  Count  Montalembert  (1872),  and 
Jfial.  Sk.tehes  of  Ileign  of  Ueorijc  II.  (2  vols.,  1809). 

Oliphant  (Thomas  LAWRKNrE  Kisr.Tos),  b.  at  llen- 
leazc,  near  Bristol,  England,  -Aug.  10,  1831  ;  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  studied  law;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  inherited  tho 
estate  of  Gask,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1867.  Author  of 
ft  Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  (1862).  The 
Sourcrn  of  Standard  Enr/lish  (1873).  and  The  Dnke  and  the 
Scholar,  trith  other  Emiai/ii  (\S7a),  Hie  latter  work  chiefly 
biographies  of  the  French  archirologist.  the  duke  do  Luy- 
nes.andhis  secretary,  M.  IIuillard-Bn'hollcs. 

Oli'va,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  Mediterranean.     Pop.  6981. 

Orive  [Lat.  o/Iva],  an  evergreen  fruit  and  oil-produc- 
ing tree,  the  Olca  Eiiroptra  (but  not  originally  European),  of 
which  many  varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation 
and  difl"ercncesof  soiland  climate.  The  olive  is  sujiposed  to 
be  indigenous  in  Xorthern  India  and  in  other  temperate 
Asiatic  regions,  and  there  are  largo  forests  of  wild  olives 
on  the  southern  fl:inks  of  the  Himalayas.  There  are  wild 
olivo  woods  in  the  Tuscan  Maremmo  and  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia  also,  but  there  are  historical  reasons  for  believing 
that  all  tho  olives  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  X'orthern  .Africa, 
are  descended  from  plants  originally  introduced  from  Asia 
Minor  by  human  industry.  Tho  tree  and  its  oil  were 
known  in  Palestine  in  very  remote  ages,  and  arc  familiarly 
spoken  of  by  the  Old  Testament  writers,  the  oil  (which  be- 
longs to  the  class  called  fu-ed)  being  used  for  food,  fur 
anointing  tho  hair  and  person,  for  sacrificial  libations, 
and  for  illumination.  They  are  also  mentioned  not  infre- 
quently by  Homer,  in  whose  time,  however,  oil  seems  to 
have  been  a  comparatively  rare  and  costly  jiroduct  among 
the  Greeks,  not  employed  as  food,  hut  only  for  simple 
anointing  and  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  unguents, 
Xeither  tho  old  Jewish  nor  tho  most  ancient  Greek  writers, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  refer  to  the  drupe  or 
berry  as  an  edible  fruit,  and  the  art  of  ])ickling  it  for  the 
table  belongs  a|iparently  to  later  ages.  The  wooil  of  tho 
olive  tree  is  often  noticed  by  tho  ancients  as  line-grained, 
hard,  and  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  Tho  slow  growth 
of  the  olive  made  its  wood  rare  and  costly,  and  this  qual- 
ity, with  the  evergreen  foliage  and  apparent  imjiorish- 
ability  of  the  tree  and  the  importance  of  its  :innual  jirod- 
ucts,  rendered  tho  olive  not  merely  valuable,  but  even  sa- 
cred, in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world.  The  olive-branch 
was  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tree  by 
a  public  enemy  was  regarded  as  a  barbarous  violation  of 
tho  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The  olive  tree  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Roman  agricultural  literature  and  in 
the  Carthaginian  authors,  whose  works  on  rural  hu.sbandry 
were  so  highly  prized  by  the  Roman  conquerors.  For 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  olivo  sub- 
served a  vast  variety  of  uses  in  most  of  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  Rome.  Its  berries  were  pickled  for  the  table,  and 
the  oil  was  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
now  used,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  soap — an  article 
not  known  to  the  ancient  Roman  toilet  or  laundry.  In 
fact,  olive  oil  was  relatively  much  more  importiint  in  Ro- 
man than  in  modern  domestic  economy,  for  butter  was 
scarcely  used  in  the  Roman  ciiininc,  and  according  to  Pliny 
no  '•■  artificial  "  oils  were  known  until  after  Cato's  time,  the 
oil  of  the  olive  being  considered  the  only  natnral  oleaginous 
fluid.  Even  in  Pliny's  days  the  few  other  oils  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  or  introduced  by  foreign  ccunmcrco  were 
neither  abundant  nor  much  used  for  economical  jiurposes, 
though  some  of  them,  as  well  as  other  fragrant  and  spicy 
substances,  were  employed  to  give  a  piquant  flavor  to  olivo 
oil  and  to  the  olive  berry.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  thought  frequent  anointing  the  body  with  olive  oil 
highly  conducive  to  health,  and  the  consumption  of  it  fur 
this  pur])ose.  as  well  as  for  illumination,  coidving,  and 
other  uses,  was  such  as  to  give  it.  next  to  breiul-itutTs,  per- 
h.aps  the  highest  rank  among  agricultural  products.  At 
the  present  day,  although  lard  is  preferred  for  cooking,  as 
more  nutritious,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  inijiortcd 
from  America  and  exchanged  for  oil  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  yet  olive  oil  is  very  generally  used  for  frying 
the  everlasting /;-/»n(cj,/i-i'(fe//fi,  and  frilliirn,  as  well  as  in 
dressing  macaroni  and  other  dishes  of  Italian  tables;  and 
it  is  almost  the  only  fluid  employed  by  the  poorer  and 
miildle  classes  in  that  country  for  illumination,  as  well  as 
generally  for  most  purposes  to  which  other  fixed  oils  are 
applied  elsewhere. 

The  olive  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Syria :  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  where  it  is 
extremely  productive;  in  all  Southern  Europe,  including 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  the  Slavonic  provinces  on  the 
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Adriatic  coast,  and  even  the  Crimea,  where  a  variety  is 
grown  which  is  alleg:e(l  to  be  hardy  enout^h  to  resist  the 
severest  winters  of  that  climate.  In  Spain  and  Portugal 
'the  berry  is  large  and  superior  to  all  others  for  the  tabic, 
and  the  oil  wants  only  more  careful  preparation  to  be  of 
equal  exr-ellence.  Much  of  the  Hispanic  peninsula  is  too 
elevated  and  too  arid  fur  the  olive,  but  wherever  the  local 
conditions  are  favorable  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  In  France 
its  growth  is  confined  to  the  southern  departments,  and 
though  the  olives  and  oil  of  Provenee  are  in  high  repute, 
it  is  seriously  questioned  wliether  the  cultivation  of  the 
olivo  is,  on  the  whole,  profitable  even  there,  for  the  tree 
will  not  have  repaid  the  cost  of  its  cultivation  before  its 
thirtieth  year,  and  it  is  cut  down  by  frost  as  often,  upon 
the  average,  as  once  in  forty  years.  The  severe  winter  of 
17(1!)  is  often  said  to  have  killed  all  the  olives  in  France 
and  in  the  adjacent  Italiiin  pr<n'inces,  but  many  trees  must 
have  escaped,  for  there  are  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  near 
Nice,  olives  of  five,  six,  and  even  above  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  must  be  the  growth  of  several  centuries.  France 
produces  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  olive  oil  it  consumes, 
importing  it  largely  from  Algeria,  from  Sicily  and  the  Nea- 
politan provinces,  and  from  the  (Jreek  islands.  In  Italy  the 
olive  is  cultivated  extensively  in  all  the  provinces  not  too  dis- 
tant from  the  Mediterranean — for  this  tree  loves  the  sea- 
air — except  in  those  watered  by  the  lower  Po  and  those  so 
elevated  as  to  be  much  exposed  to  frost,  which,  even  at 
inferior  levels,  kills  the  foliage  and  the  young  shoots  as 
often  as  once  in  two  or  three  generations,  and  occasions 
the  loss  of  one.  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  several 
successive  crops. 

Of  all  fruit  trees,  the  olive  is  doubtless  the  hardiest,  for 
scarcely  any  amount  of  mutilatitin,  any  severity  of  frttst.  or 
even  sharp  seurehing  by  fire,  suffices  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tree.  The  smallest  strip  of  green  wood  or  living  bark, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  the  roots,  throw  out  new  shoots, 
and  the  stock  becomes  again  productive.  Nor  does  the 
olive  seem  liable  to  perish  from  natural  decay.  Such  is  its 
tenacity  of  life  that  it  still  survives  for  centuries  after  the 
heart  and  all  but  the  outer  layer  of  young  wood  are  rotten 
and  gone,  and  one  inay  often  see  a  large  trunk  not  only 
hollow  in  the  middle,  but  split  vertically  into  several  dis- 
tinct stems,  all  alike  flourishing  ami  productive.  The 
olives  now  standing  in  what  is  called  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  at  Jerusalem  are  allcged^o  be  identified  by  tax-rolls 
as  existing  lOOU  years  ago,  and  the  tradition  which  makes 
theui  c()ntcmporaneous  with  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

The  ancient  methods  of  cultivating  the  tree  and  prepar- 
ing the  berry  and  the  oil  for  use  were  much  the  same  as 
tliose  now  followed,  but  if  Ilesiod  was  right  in  saying  that 
no  man  ever  lived  long  enougli  to  gather  fruit  from  an  olive 
lie  had  himself  planted,  the  habits  of  the  tree  have  been 
modified  since  his  time,  for  it  now  produces  berries  at  the 
agi;  of  seven  years,  and  shoots  grafted  on  old  stocks  bear 
much  sncmer.  Columella  describes  ten  varieties  of  the  olive, 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  kind  grown  in  Africa  and  in  Portu- 
gal, tiie  dricil  berries  of  wliich  were  sweeter  ami  more 
palatable  than  raisins.  More  than  twenty  varieties  are 
now  recognized  in  Italy,  but  only  five  or  six  are  thought  spe- 
cially worthy  <if  pro|)agation.  In  Fjurope  the  olive  does  not 
often  exceed  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty,  feet  in  height,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  gjithering  the  fruit  a  low,  spreading 
growth  of  the  crown  is  ]ircferred  and  promoted  by  pruning, 
but  in  Palestine  and  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands 
there  are  olives  as  lotty  as  tlic  tallest  oak,  and  a()|iarently 
quite  sound  in  trunk  and  rauiifieation.  lioth  ancient  and 
luudern  writers  speak  of  this  tree  as  jiroducing  fruit  only 
biennially,  but  in  the  opinion  of  good  authorities  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  the  alternnto  year  is  tlie  effect  of  bad 
husbandry  in  tillage  and  in  pruning,  and  especially  of  the 
practice  of  beating  the  branches  to  shake  off  the  fruit,  by 
which  the  young  shoots  and  buds  designed  by  nature  to 
bear  the  following  year  are  bruised  and  made  unproduc- 
tive. The  olive  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  stone  or  ker- 
nel of  the  berry;  by  grafting  or  budding,  generally  on  a 
wild  stock;  by  slips,  ami  by  planting  the  knots  or  eyes 
found  in  the  trunk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
trees  are  planted  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  and  the  ancient  writers  recommend  even  a  much 
greater  distiinco.  When  the  surface  is  not  too  nuigh  it  is 
usually  (Miltivatvd  for  siune  annual  tield-croj),  but.  though 
the  stirring  of  the  soil  may  be  advantngeous  to  the  trees, 
the  abstraction  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  earth  by  the 
roots  of  smull  phints  gpfiwn  between  them  is  believed  to  bo 
injurious  to  their  jiroducf.  It  is  generally  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  damage  to  the  olive-crop  is  compcnsnted  by 
the  harvests  yielded  by  grain  or  other  vegetables  cultivated 
in  tlie  olivo  orchards.  Under  exceptionally  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil,  exposure,  and  treatment  a  well-manured 
tree  may  yield  twenty-five  pounds  avoirdupois  of  oil,  but 


according  to  Cosimo  Ridolfi  the  average  product  in  Tus- 
cany is  not  above  two  jiounds  and  a  half.  The  best  table 
oil  is  that  of  Lucca  in  Central,  and  that  of  Uari  in  South- 
eastern, Italy.  The  land  occupied  by  (tlivo  orchards  in 
Italy  is  estimated  at  l.L'.'Jo.OOO  acres,  and  the  quantity  of 
olive  oil  annually  ]iroduced  at  from  iiO.OOll.dOO  to  40,000.000 
gallons.  Knglaml  imports  from  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries about  20,000  tons  of  olive  oil  j)er  year. 

The  olive  prefers  light,  rich,  warm  ground — does  not 
thrive  on  alluvial  soils,  but  grows  well  on  hilly  and  rocky 
surfaces.  Hence,  much  land  loo  rugged  for  other  crops  is 
turned  to  profitable  account  by  olive  plantations,  and  the 
steep  mountain-slopes  rising  by  narrow  terraces,  supported 
by  dry  walls,  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet  and 
clothed  with  the  olive,  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  in  Italian  scenery.  The  height  to  which  these 
orchards  can  be  carried  is  limited  by  the  liability  to  frost. 
A  temperature  of  10°  F.,  or  i:i°  below  the  freezing-point, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  retnmt^  or  ghized  frost,  or 
followed  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  is  injurious  to 
the  tree,  and  if  the  thermometer  falls  to  14°  F.,  or  IH** 
below  freezing,  and  remains  any  length  of  time  at  that  de- 
gree, the  young  shoots,  and  even  wclt-growu  branches,  arc 
generally  killed. 

For  the  table  the  berries  are  gathered  when  fully  grown, 
but  still  quite  green  ;  steepud  for  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours  in  weak  ley  of  wood-ashes  or  lime-water;  then  in 
fresh  water  changed  every  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  for 
four  or  five  days,  or  until  they  have  lost  their  bitter  flavor 
and  the  water  runs  off  clear  and  tasteless.  They  are  now 
salted  or  pickled  in  strong  brine,  in  which  they  arc  kept 
for  use  in  close  vessels,  though  sometimes  preserved  in  oil. 
The  harvest  of  the  berries  for  oil  begins  as  soon  ns  the  skin 
has  turned  to  a  dark  wine  color,  and  good  husbandry  re- 
quires that  it  be  finished  in  two  or  three  months;  but  in 
ordinary  practice  it  is  continued,  according  to  convenience, 
through  the  whole  winter,  and  even  into  spring.  The  ber- 
ries are  spread  for  a  short  time  to  dry  off  moisture  from 
the  surface,  and  immediately  pressed,  the  best  table  oil 
being  obtained  from  unground  fruit.  They  arc  then  ground, 
but  as  the  oil  is  found  only  in  the  ])ericarp  or  ]>ulp.  the 
millstones  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to  crush  the  hard 
kernel.  They  arc  now  subjected  to  repeated  pressure. 
sometimes  aided  at  last  by  ])Ouring  warm  water  cm  the 
mass,  an  inferior  quality  of  oil  being  produced  by  every 
repetition  of  these  processes.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from 
the  8nnfin,  or  pomace,  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means. 
The  total  yield  of  oil  is  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  berries.  Oil  for  the  table,  for 
illumination,  and  some  other  purposes  is  refined  by  set- 
tling, filtering,  washing,  and  by  various  chemical  processes. 
French  chemical  skill  imitates  table  oil  by  manipulating 
American  lard,  which  is  then  re-exported  from  Marseilles 
to  the  U.  S.  as  oil  of  Lucca  or  Provence.    Gkouce  P.  Maksh. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1149. 

Olive,  fp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1560. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1580. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1156. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Michigan  Lake  Shore  U.  K.     Pop.  612. 

Olive,  post-v.  and  tp..  I'lster  co.,  K.  Y.,  on  Esopus 
Creek  and  on  the  I'lster  and  Delaware  H.  U.     Pop.  3083. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Meigs  CO.,  0.     Poj).  ISfili. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  ISIO. 

Olive  Hill,  post-v.  and  tp..  Person  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  H'M}. 

Oliven'za,  tr)wn  of  Spain,  province  of  Iladajoz,  near 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  is  fortified.     Pop.  5717. 

Olive  Oil.     See  Oil,  Olive. 

oriver,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1060. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  JetTcrson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1117. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  Miftlin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1.155. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  511. 

Oliver  (AxnitKw).  b.  nt  Uoston.  Mass..  Mar.  23.  1706; 
graduate.l  nt  Harvard  College  1721  :  was  a  re|.resentative 
of  Boston  in  the  general  court  I74:t-46:  member  of  the 
council  1746-65:  secretary  of  the  imtvince  1756-70;  dis- 
tributor of  stamjis  1765.  but  compelled  to  resign  that  mist 
at  the  "Liberty  Tree;"  succeeded  his  hrolher-in-liiw, 
Hutchinson,  ns  lieutenant-governor  1771.  sharing  his  opin- 
ions and  ])oliticaI  conduct.     I).  at  Boston  Mar.  3.  1774. 

Oliver  (.\snnKw),  son  of  Lient.-dov.  Andrew,  b.  n( 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  17:11  :  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1740;  possessed  considerable  literary  n?i'l  seimlific 
talent ;  was  an  original  member  of  the  American  .Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  whoso  Triiii»art{onM  ho  was  n  fre- 
quent contributor;  author  of  an  cs'iny  Oh  Comr(a  (I772(; 
was  ft  judge  of  common  picas  for  E8sc.\  county,  mciubor 
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<if  iIk-  irrncrAl  court  for  Salem  17M,  nnrl  was  a  loyalist 
iliirini;  thi>  Kcrululiun.     1).  at  ^;nU•ul  Die,  ITHU. 

Olivrr  I  IlKvJAUiv  l.vxiic).  fon  of  Kov.  Thoj.  F.  Oliver 
nn  I  i.T:in'l>'in  of  .lu'l^i'  Amlrcw,  b.  at  Miirblchcnil.  Mii^s.. 
in  IT-''^:  L'rn'luntcil  nt  lliirvanl  CoIlcKC  l-^nS  ;  bcenino  a  law- 
yer ;  wn«  niitlinr  of  jjcveml  excellent  lejral  treatise?,  and 
iioteil  for  liii>  "kill  as  a  cliei'spliivcr.     I),  in  IHIS. 

Olivrr  (Dwiri,).  M.  ])..  I.l,.n.,  (•riinilson  of  Meiit.- 
(Jciv.  AnlreiT  ami  brother  of  li.  I..  Oliver,  b.  at  .Marble- 
benil,  Ma-H..  .«e|it.  9,  17S7:  grailiiatC'l  at  Harvard  Colleu'c 
IS06:  pranti^eil  medieine  Pome  years  at  .'^alem  ;  was  leo- 
liircr  on  cbemislry  lS!:.-20:  professor  of  the  theory  and 
prnetii-o  of  phyiic  in  Dartmouth  Medical  Hchool  and  of 
Intellectual  philosophy  in  Dartmouth  Tollesc  lS2n-:!7;  pro- 
fes«or  in  the  Jledioal  f'oUeiJe  at  Cincinnati.  0.,  from  l.'ilO 
nntil  .Mar.,  lS-12 ;  author  of  /Vr«(  /.i'iir»  in  /'A//»rV./ojy  ( Bos- 
ton. 18.15).     D.  at  Cambridge.  .Ma.-s.,  .Tunc  1,  1842. 

Oliver  ((iKoiicK).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Papplcwick.  Eneland.  in 
17S2;  pra.lnatcd  at  Trinity  (".dlcfjo.  Cambridge.  11-0.'!;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  head-master  of 
King  Edward's  grammar  school  at  Orcat  (irimsby  1800; 
became  vicar  of  i^copwicU  18.^1,  incumbent  of  Wolver- 
hampton IS.'! J.  and  rector  of  ,*outh  Ilykchnni,  Lincolnshire, 
ISI7:  filled  high  posts  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  wrote 
several  works  upon  Masonry,  which  met  with  wide  accept- 
ance. Among  them  arc  ffhtortc  Landmarks  of  Frcema- 
•ininj,  Thr  /lislurif  of  Iiiiliiilivn,  Aiitii/uili'ct  u/  Freemnsonnl, 
nnd  Inntii»tion»  of  itaaonic  JitrUprudciice.  D.  at  Lincoln 
JIar.  3,  1 867. 

Oliver  I  Petrr),  LT,.D..  brother  of  I.ient.-fJov.  .Andrew. 
b.  at  lioslon.  Mass.,  Mar.  2r,,  1713;  grailuated  at  Harvard 
College  l7.'Ht:  held  several  offices  in  Plymouth  c<»unty,  nnd 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  .Sept.,  1756  ; 
became  chief-justice  1771  ;  was  impeached  by  the  house  ()f 
representatives  1774  for  refusing  to  subscribe  an  engage- 
ment to  receive  no  |>ay  or  eundument  except  from  the  as- 
pcMibly  ;  accompjinied  the  British  troops  on  their  retirement 
from  iiostim  I77<>;  subsisted  some  years  in  England  on  a 
grant  fnun  the  Crown,  anil  tl.at  Birmingham  Oct.  1.1. 17111. 
Author  of  various  political  writings  and  of  some  poems. 

Oliver  IPktrr).  son  of  Prof  Daniel,  b.  at  Hanover. 
\.  H..  in  l.'*2l  ;  educated  for  the  bar;  edited  his  uncle.  B. 
L.  Oliver's,  Prnfticnl  C'inrrt/attrtnfj:  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  for  the  New  York  Cfiurrh  /icrfrw  under  the  name 
of  "William  Pynchon  Oliver."  nnd  d.  in  lSi'>.'>.  while  (m  a 
voyage  fir  his  health.  A  postlnnnctus  work,  Tltr  Ptin'tan 
Cnmm4>mr''ft/th  (l.^.'id),  edited  by  his  brother.  Fitch  Edward 
Oliver,  exhibited  historical  research  nnd  literary  skill  in  a 
criticism  of  the  Puritan  founders  of  Xcw  England.  An 
answer  was  published  by  .1.  W.  Thornton  in  1857. 

Oliver  (TnoMAsV  b.  at  Dorchester.  Mass., , Ian.  5,  17.34; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  175.'?;  was  a  distant  relative 
of  Andrew  Oliver,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Alassachusetts  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  Compcllerl  by  the  people  to  resign  his 
seat  at  the  council  board  .Sept.,  1774,  ho  took  refuge  ivith 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  and  accompanied  them  finallv 
to  England.  D,  at  Bristol.  Eng.,  Nov.  2!),  1815.  Author 
of  /'ocm  XX fX.  in  the  PiclnH  ct  OratNhitin  (]^oston,  1704). 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  iWoiint  Olivet,  now  Jebel 
et-Tur,  is  on  the  E.  of  .Terusalem,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  valley  of  ,Jehosbaphat,  and  rises 
278fi  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  45S  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, and  IIM)  feet  above  the  most  elevntcfl  part  of  .Jerusa- 
Ictu.  It  fjrmsthomiddle  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  to 
the  N.  expands  into  a  large  elevated  table-land,  but  which 
here  contracts  nnd  terminates  in  a  row  of  three  hills.  The 
southernmost  of  these  hills  is  now  called  the  •'  Mountain 
of  Offence,"  because  Solomon  here  instituted  the  pagan 
worship  for  his  concubines.  The  northern  hill  was  the 
jdacc  where  Titus  encamped  when  he  came  before  .Terusa- 
lem. The  middle  summit  is  the  proper  Mount  of  Olives.  At 
its  foot,  near  the  bridge  over  the  brook  of  Kcdron,  lies  the 
garden  of  (iethsemane.  Its  swelling  sides  are  streaked 
with  patches  of  bare  rock  between  the  olive  groves,  which 
are  planted  in  terraces.  The  church  of  the  .\scension.  built 
upon  its  top  by  Helena,  which  was  seen  by  ,*ir  .John  Man- 
dcville  in  1327,  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  jdace  is  a  small 
octagonal  chapel  within  a  paved  court,  connected  with  a 
mosque. 

Ol'ivet,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Hutchinson  co..  Dak. 

Olivet,  post-v.  of  Walton  tp..  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Battle  Creek  nnd  on  the  Peninsular  division  of  the  Chica;:o 
and  Lake  Huron  U.  R..  has  1  monthly  paper,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Olivet  College.     Pop.  52C. 

Olivet  (.Joseph  Tiiori.iEn),  Abbk  d',  b.  at  Salins  in 
]fiS2;  entered  the  Society  of  the  .Jesuits:  about  1714 
abandoned  them,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters:  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1723,  and 


took  an  earnest  part  in  the  discussions.  His  devotion  to 
Latin  literature  enrolletl  him  on  the  side  of  the  defenders 
of  the  study  of  the  classics.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Cicero  with  useful  notes 
(Paris,  174(1-42,  U  vols.;  reprinted,  (Jeneva,  17.')S,  9  vols., 
4to,  the  notes  separately  in  3  vols.,  Svo,  London,  1819); 
translations  of  Cicero's  Dc  Xaliira  Deorum  and  Calilin- 
nriir  Orntioitefi,  and  of  the  Philippicn  of  Demosthenes; 
Pin-itinttt  DifhtHcnlirn,  and  a  histor.v  of  the  French  .Academy. 
\'oltaire  was  received  into  the  Academy  by  Olivet.  D. 
17i;s.  Henmiv  Drisi.eh. 

Oliv'etans,  or  Brethren  of  onr  Lady  of  Monnt 
Olivet,  a  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks,  whose  first 
general  was  ,Tohn  Tolomei,  chosen  in  1319  by  authority  of 
Pope  .John  XXir.  The  congregation  spread  rapidly,  but 
long  since  declined,  and  now  numbers  but  very  few  houses. 

Oliv'iilro  [from  Olirn — i,r.  oliye-phn])ed — the  repre- 
sentative genus],  a  family  of  gnstcropoil  mollusks  of  the 
order  Pectinibrnnchiata,  and  8ub-(»rder  Khachiglossa, 
having  polished  shells  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 
The  animal  varies  cimsiderably ;  the  mantle  is  modernte, 
antl  has  an  elongated  posterior  filament  fitting  into  a  not<di 
and  groove  round  the  spire;  the  siphon  is  recurved ;  the 
head  small;  the  tentacles  pointed;  the  eyes  jirescnt  on 
pctluncles,  connate  with  the  external  margin  of  the  ten- 
tacles or  wanting ;  raduln  with  the  Iccth  in  three  rows,  the 
median  or  rachidian  variously  armeil,  the  external  versa- 
tile and  with  a  single  recurved  or  hook-like  apex  ;  foot 
very  large,  more  or  less  covering  the  shell  in  extension 
(an<l  producing  the  polished  coat  of  the  shell),  and  with  a 
cross  groove  in  front  on  each  sitlc.  The  shell  is  sub-c.vlin- 
drical.  smooth,  and  polished,  with  a  short  spire,  whose 
sutures  are  channelled  or  covered  with  callus,  with  the 
aperture  narrow,  and  with  the  piUar-lip  obliquely  plaited 
in  front.  The  famil.y  is  quite  an  extensive  one,  einhrncing 
species  that  closely  agree  among  themselves  in  their  shells, 
the  chief  differences  being  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
mouth  (whether  linear  or  exjiandcd  forwards)  and  the 
length  of  the  spire.  Three  quite  distinct  types,  however, 
are  differentiated  by  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon.  (I.) 
In  one  (Olivina;),  the  rachidian  tooth  is  broad  and  convex, 
and  armed  at  the  middle  with  three  teeth  (the  internal  of 
which  is  smallest),  and  the  lateral  tooth  is  broad,  with  its 
extremit.v  flexed  inwards  ;  this  includes  the  large  and  most 
famili.ar  species  of  the  family.  (2.)  In  the  second  (Ancil- 
liua?)  the  teeth  essentially  agree  with  those  of  the  first,  but 
the  mc'lian  denticle  of  the  rachidian  tooth  is  enlarged, 
and  between  it  an<l  the  lateral  smaller  ones  intervene. 
(3.)  In  the  last  (01ivellina>)  the  rachidian  tooth  has  a  con- 
vex base,  is  narrowed  sideways,  ami  has  the  m;irgin  armed 
with  numerous  denticles,  and  the  lateral  teeth  are  claw- 
shaped  and  recurved  outwards,  and  at  their  bases  square 
supplementary  pieces.  TniMDonE  Gill. 

Ol'ivine  [Lat.  nlivit],  a  name  given  to  an  olive-green 
variety  of  chrysolite,  a  natural  .fiilicate  of  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  glass-like  in  appearance.  It  occurs 
commonly  in  many  b:isalts  and  lavas.  Olivine  has  also 
been  met  with  in  meteorites.  E.  C.  H.  Day. 

O'lla  Podri'da  ['putrid,  ripe,  or  seasoned  pot;"  Fr. 
pni  pmini],  the  .^p:inish  name  of  a  rnijnnt  or  stew  made 
of  many  ingredients.  Hence  a  literary  work  of  extremely 
miscellaneous  character. 

Onivier',  (Emile),  b.  at  Marseilles  .July  2.  1825; 
studied  law.  and  began  to  practise  as  an  advoc;ite  at  Paris 
in  184G.  In  1848  he  was  sent  as  commissary-general  to 
Marseilles  to  pacify  the  city,  and  .shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect,  but  in  1849  returned  to  his  business  in 
Paris.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  b.y  his  courageous 
and  eloquent  opposition  to  the  government  of  Xapolcon 
III.  Gradually,  however,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  win- 
ning him  over  to  his  side,  and  he  was  generally  considered 
a  political  renegade,  when  on  Jan.  2,  1870,  he  became 
Napoleon's  prime  minister.  He  was  president  of  the  cabi- 
net when  the  war  w.as  declared  against  Prussia,  but  he  re- 
tired Aug.  9,  after  the  first  reverses  of  the  French  arms. 

Olm'stead,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahogaco.,  0.,  on  Roclty 
River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  Ks.     Pop.  of  V.  383  ;  of  tp.  1570. 

Olm'sted,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  CIS 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  somewhat  uneven.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  arc  largel.y  jiroduccd.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.  Cap. 
Rochester.     Pop.  19,793. 

Olmsted  (Dexisox),  LL.D..  b.  at  East  Hartford.  Conn., 
June  IS.  1791;  graduated  at  Yale  1813;  was  a  college 
tutor  1815-17:  became  in  1817  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  executed  what  is  believed  to 
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have  been  the  first  State  jreoloKical  survey  m  this  country 
(report  published  ls:!4-2/i);  became  in  1826  professor  of 
mathcmiitics  in  Vale  Collej^e,  and  in  ISZG  professor  of  as- 
tronomy and  natural  philosophy;  published  in  \>^'M,  1S;J2, 
nntl  1812  textbooks  on  natural  philosophy,  several  works 
nn  astrtinomy  for  schools,  and  a  number  of  bio;;raphicaI 
memoirs  :  made  important  observations  on  hail,  on  meteors, 
the  aurora  bniealis.  etc. ;  his  conclusions  regarding  the 
latter  phenomenon  are  in  vol.  viii.  of  t\\c  SuiitJi^onian  Con- 
trihntioni.     U.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  1.3,  1859. 

Olmsted  fFftFUKRicK  Law),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Hartford, 
Cnnn.,  Apr.  2().  }^2'2;  studied  agricultural  science  and 
engineering  at  Yale  IS-Ij-lfi;  became  a  j>ractical  farm- 
er, first  in  Centra!  Xew  York,  and  then  on  Staten  Island; 
was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  (see  Cen- 
TitAi-  Park),  a  work  upon  which  ho  was  several  years 
employed.  In  IS7the  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
reconstruction  of  the  grounds  about  the  Federal  Capitol, 
Washington  ;  author  of  \Vaf/:fi  and  Talkn  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  Enfflaud  (1852),  Jonrneij  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
Staten  (ISofi),  Jounietf  thrmnfh  Texas  (1857).  Journey  in  the 
Back  Co»»(r_y  (1860),* the  Cotton  Kint/dom  ( IS61 ) ;  is  wirlely 
known  as  a  pungent  writer  and  a  skilful  landscape-gardener. 

OrmiitZ,  city  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia,  on  the 
Marsch.  is  strongly  fortifieil,  and  was  the  place  of  impris- 
onment of  La  Fayette,  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It 
has  a  well-attended  university,  two  military  academies,  a 
polytechnic  school,  extensive  manufactures  of  linens,  cloths, 
ami  porcelain,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop, 
15.2:{1. 

Ol'iiey,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop,  959. 

Oliiey,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Oiiio  an<l  Mississippi  and  the  Grayvillo  and  Mattoon 
R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  11  churches,  2  newspapers,  a 
national  bank,  several  mills,  4  hotels,  a  fine  court-house. 
Pop.  of  V.  2680;  of  tp.  1412. 

H.  H.  LrsK.  Ed.  "  Olxev  Ledger." 

OIney  (Jesse),  A.  M..  b.  at  Union,  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  Oct. 
12,  171)8  ;  exhibited  in  childhood  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
goograjthy.  as  well  as  ajttncss  in  classical  studies  :  was  for 
twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  Hartford  Grammar  School, 
where  he  was  the  first  .Vmerican  teacher  to  introduce  the 
method,  now  generally  adopted,  of  separating  geography 
from  astronomy,  and  beginning  the  former  study  by  famil- 
iarizing the  pupil  with  the  dcscriptitm  nml  surroundings  of 
his  own  t'»wn,  county,  and  State,  advancing  thence  to  na- 
tional and  foreign  geography.  His  school  (reof/raphi/  and 
Atfni*,  first  issued  in  IS28,  almost  immediately  became  a 
standard  throughout  the  country,  has  had  a  sale  of  several 
millions  of  Qopics.  and  has  been  the  model  of  which  all 
subsequent  school  geograjdiies  have  more  or  less  been  im- 
itations. In  18.*il  appeared  the  Xationaf  I'rrec/itor,  a  read- 
ing manual  far  superior  to  any  predecessor  in  the  V.  S., 
which  Avas  followed  by  a  series  of  readers  and  outline 
maps,  an  aritlimetic,  and  a  school  IliMtin-tf  nf  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Olney  was  also  author  of  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
anonymously  published  at  Hartford.  To  perfect  himself 
in  his  favorite  studies  ho  visited  Kuropo  several  times,  re- 
siding at  Paris  for  considerable  periods.  Residing  at 
Southington  1831-54,  and  at  Stratford  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  served  ten  terms  in  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, where  ho  was  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional interests,  and  was  elcftcd  State  (Mimptruller  of  public 
accounts  in  1807.     D.  at  Stratford  July  31),  1872. 

OrneyviUe,  post-v.  of  Providence  co.,  U.  I.,  on  the 
Hartford  Providence  and  Kishkiil  and  the  Providence  and 
Springfieltl  R.  Rs. 

<>loiietZ%  government  of  Europoim  Russia.  S.  W.  of 
the  government  of  .\rchani;cl.  around  the  Lake  of  Onega. 
Area,  59.5t'»7  square  miles.  P(»p.  302.490.  The  ground  is 
low,  flat,  and  marshy,  containing  many  large  lakes,  ami 
covered  with  immense  forests.  Rye,  homji,  and  flax  arc 
produc-ed  ;  marble  and  slate  are  found,  but  timber  and  furs 
are  alumst  the  only  articles  exported.     Cap.  Petrozavodsk. 

Oloron'-Sainte-Mnric,  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  ISasscs-Pyren^'cs,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  tanneries,  dyewi)rks.  wool-spinning  factories,  and  man- 
ufactures of  paper,  linens,  and  horsecloth.      Pop.  93(12. 

Olot',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Gernna.  stands  on 
tlio  Fluvia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  volcanic  dis- 
trict, and  carries  on  a  lively  manufacturing  industry,  com- 
prising silken,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics.      Pop.  9984. 

Oloz'nga  (Sam'stiano),  b.  at  Logroiio.  Spain,  in 
1S03;  educated  for  the  bar;  elected  to  the  Cort.'-s  18.33  : 
reporter  of  the  constitutional  commission  183.7.  when  ho 
insiste<l  on  the  retention  of  the  senate;  proposed  and  car- 
rieil  laws  proviiling  for  electoral  reform,  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  titheS|  and  a 


general  amnesty;  was  ambassador  to  France  three  times; 
was  the  chief  author  of  the  constitution  of  1855;  retired 
from  political  life  im  the  triumph  of  O'Donnell  in  1856, 
but  continued  to  reside  in  France:  president  of  the  Cortes 
Mar.,  1809,  and  Apr.,  1871.     D.  at  Enghien,  Belgium,  Sept. 

20,  1873. 

Ols'hausen  f  Hermann),  b.  at  OldeslohcHolstein.  Aug. 

21,  1790:  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  1821  at  Konigsberg,  and  in  1834  at 
Erlangen.  where  he  d.  Sept.  4,  1839.  Ilia  liiUinvkrr  Com- 
mentar  Uber  slimmtliche  Svhri/ten  dcs  netten  Teftammtn, 
published  posthumously  in  (iermany.  has  been  (in  part) 
translated  into  English  for  Clark's  Foreign  Theoloqivnl 
Lihrary,  and  a  revised  edition  of  it  (by  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
D.  D.)  j.ublished  in  New  York  {G  vols.)  in  1858. 

Olug  Ileg.     See  Ur.rcii  Begii. 

Oliistee,  po?t-v.  of  Baker  CO.,  Fla.,  a  station  on  the  Flor- 
ida Central  R.  R.,  47  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ol'vera,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  has  some 
very  picturesque  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.     Pop.  6492. 

Olym'pia,  aplain  in  EHs,  Peloponnesus,  on  tiic  banks 
of  the  Alphcus.  where  the  Olympic  games  were  held,  con- 
taining the  Altis  or  sacred  grove,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  enclosed  by  Hercules,  and  which  contained  the  tcmplo 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  with  his  statue  by  Phidias,  and 
many  other  public  buildings.  Connected  with  the  Altis 
were  the  stadium  and  the  hippodrome.  (See  Guecian 
Games.)  At  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny  (23-79  a.  d.) 
about  3U0O  statues  were  standing  :  now  the  space  is  occu- 
pied with  cornfields,  with  a  few  scattered  ruins.  (See  E. 
Curtius,  Internat.  licv.^  Nov.,  Dec,  1S75.) 

Olympia,  city,  cap.  of  AVashington  Territory,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Thurston  co.,  on  the  De  Chutes  River,  at 
its  entrance  into  Budd's  Inlet,  the  southern  projection  of 
Puget  Sound,  in  47°  3'  N.  lat.  and  122°  55'  \V.  Ion.,  and 
15  miles  N.  of  Tenino,  a  station  on  the  Pacific  division  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Tumwater,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge 
.'J20  feet  long,  and  another  bridge  connects  the  city  with 
the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  2U30  feet  long.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1846,  incorporated  in  1859.  is  well  laid  out.  the 
streets  broad  and  regular,  shaded  with  elms  and  maples, 
the  residences  generally  surrounded  with  gardens,  has 
good  waterworks,  the  capitol,  at  jircscnt  a  two-story  struc- 
ture of  wood,  city  hall,  court-house,  jail.  6  churches,  an 
academy.  2  public  libraries,  with  about  12,01)0  volumes.  2 
public  and  3  private  schools,  1  private  bank,  4  hotels,  line 
water  privileges,  utilized  by  several  factories  and  mills, 
and  5  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  in  communication  by 
steamers  with  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  centre  for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  grand  mountain-scenery. 
Pop.  about  1  jOO.  Francis  H.  Cook,  En.  "  Echo." 

Olym'piad  ['OXuMirta^].  the  period  of  four  years  between 
any  two  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Olympiad 
was  early  adopted  as  an  :era  for  the  recording  of  the  dates 
of  events.  The  Olympiads  were  designated  by  number, 
the  first  being  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Cora'bus  in 
the  foot-race,  r.  r.  770;  or.  again,  they  took  the  name  of 
the  i)rincipal  victor  in  the  next  previous  Olympic  games. 
Events  are  recorded  as  having  happened  in  such  and  such 
an  Olympiad,  or  in  such  a  year  of  a  certain  Olymjdad. 
A  new  a*ra  of  Olympiads  was  established  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  131  A.  n.,  which  was  sometimes  used.  (See  Gre- 
cian Games.) 

Olympic  Games.     See  (irecian  Gamks. 

Olym'piis,  the  modern  Fli/mho,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  separated  Thess;ily 
from  Macedonia.  Their  sides  are  clad  with  beautiful 
forests,  but  the  tops  arc  covered  with  snow  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  The  highest  peak  rises  9754  feet,  and  on 
its  broad,  cloud-veiled  summit  stood,  according  to  the 
oldest  myths  of  Greece,  the  palace  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods.  Later,  the  abode  of  tlie  gods  was  moved  by  a  more 
refined  sentiment  to  the  celestial  spheres,  but  Mount  Olym- 
pus still  retained  its  charm  for  the  imagination. 

Olyii'tlnis,  now  .4m»  Mama",  an  ancient  city  of  Maco- 
don.  on  the  Toronaio  (Julf,  was  at  .lilTerent  periods  depend- 
ent on  Athens  or  Sparta,  acquired  great  wealth  from  its  ex- 
cellent commercial  position,  but  was  taken  in  317  by  Philip 
of  >Liccr|on.  who  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  and  de- 
stroyed its  buildings. 

OTyphant,  post  h.  of  Blakely  tp.,  Luterno  co.,  Pn., 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  K.  U.     Pop.  2327. 

Omadi,  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  552. 

O'mnha,  city  and  cap.  of  Douglas  co..  Nob.,  situated 
on  the  W.  l.;ii»k  of  tlie  Missiuiri  River,  950  feet  above  m'H- 
lovol,  wat9  laid  out  iu  1654,  and  is  nuw  one  uf  the  leading 
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rmilroad  centred  of  the  N'orth-wcn.  The  city  contains 
A  hijsh  ofhool  nn<l  ocvornl  publir  nehools,  churchcn  rcpro- 
■cntin^  nil  <Icrmminnti(>n^,  n  public  library,  jt'^^'work*.  cx- 
tcn«ivi<  mat'hino  an<i  car  uliup.-.  oilw(irk!<.  ifilvcr-xini'Itini? 
wurkfl.  fitumlriu-.  pnrk -pjirkinjj  cslnbliihincnl-,  furniture- 
fnctnricjt.  ncvcrul  clrt-ot  railwavH.  n  lire  <lfpurlincnt  pusticfS- 
inn  :i  !*tcain  tlro-unffinti.".  au<i  a  ^ytitciu  of  t'lcctrir  rire-ahinn 
nijfimlK.  The  V.  S.  ciift<un-hou«o,  p<n*t-(>fru'e,  (inintl  (Vn- 
trnl  llotrl.  niitl  niiiiicrinis  privalv  residenL-cs  are  exiiinplcs 
i.f  lino  anhitivttiral  !»kill  and  bcaiity.  Omaha  Ims  ;t  daily, 
7  nirkly.  und  ccveral  iiuintlily  papers,  with  a  Iar>;o  num- 
ber uf  hii.»ini'-.''-h(»H?*L;',  and  acummorcial  industry  employ- 
in;;  an  immenfo  capital.     Pop.  Iti.OH.'?. 

AsiiitKW  UosKWATt:K.  Eh.  "Omaha  Hke." 

Omnhn  Apency,post-v..  blackbird  co.,  Neb.    P«p.  .il. 

Omaha  Indiana,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  utock,  occu- 

pyinj;  a  rtMrviiti"ii  »(  L'1».">.UIM)  ucre;*  in  IlJackbird  co..  Neb.. 

their  ani-e.xtral  abnde.      They  arc  peaceable,  honct*t.  and 

generally  in<hir>trioiiH.     They  number  'MVJ  souls. 

Oman',  a  largo  territory  of  South-eastern  Arabia,  ex- 
tending from  tho  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Pcr(»ian  Gulf  along 
the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  ilivided  into  several  states,  of  which 
the  moHt  important  is  Muscat. 

O'mnr  (Anr  Haksah  InNii.-KnATXAa).  tho  second 
caliph  of  the  Moslems,  a  relative  of  Alohaninicd,  b.  about 
681  :  was  at  first  one  of  tho  bitterest  adversaries  of  tho 
Prophet,  but  becamo  after  his  conversion  one  of  the  most 
lealous  iiposdcs  of  I.-Iam.  In  fi.'M  he  succeeddl  Abubekr, 
nssMiiie'l  the  title  of  Amir  Kl'Mnmrtiln  ("commamlcr  of 
the  faithful  "),  and  hy  his  great  talents,  both  as  a  military 
commander  and  as  a  civil  governor,  ho  laid  the  fmindation 
of  the  vast  Arabian  empire.  In  tJ;i7,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  conf|uered.  and  a  mosque  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
once  8toud  Solomon's  tcmjdo;  in  O.'Jy.  Kgypt  xvas  subrlucd; 
in  (112,  Persia.  He  kept  standing  armies  on  pay,  instituted 
a  city  police,  regulatecl  tho  relation  between  master  and 
slave,  etc.,  an(i  under  his  rule  an  internal  consolidation  of 
the  empire  went  along  with  the  onfjucsts.  In  )U4,  while 
nt  i>rayer  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
Persian  slave  (a  magian)  for  not  remitting  or  Icj^sening  a 
daily  tax  imposed  upon  him  for  adhering  to  a  false  religion. 
Omar  was  buried  at  the  side  of  the  Prophet. 

O'mar  Pa'sha,  b.  at  Plaski.  Croatia,  in  ISOfi,  a  pon 
of  an  Austrian  otlirer;  was  educated  at  the  military  school 
of  Thurn,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  one  of 
the  ,\u>'trian  frontier  repiiuents  :  but  fled  in  is;j;j  to  Bosnia, 
changed  his  true  name.  .Mikaii.  Lattas,  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  bceamo  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Hussein  Pasha. 
"With  them  he  went  to  t'onstantinople.  became  teacher  in  a 
military  school,  and  writing-master  to  the  heir-ajiparent, 
Abdul  Medjid.  and  when,  in  !83'.t,  Abd-ul  Medjid  ascended 
the  throne,  Omar  rose  rapidly.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Lebanon:  in  I8i:j  lie  was  made  a 
pasha,  and  in  the  following  years  he  distinguisheii  himself 
by  putting  down  with  great  skill  and  energy  the  rebellions 
in  Albania.  Posnia,  Koordistan,  and  other  places.  In  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  he  commanded  the  army 
on  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Russians  several  times,  com- 
pclleil  them  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Silistria.  and  finally  to 
withdraw  fnwn  tho  principalities.  In  tho  beginning  of 
IS.io  he  then  transferred  his  army  to  Kupatoria,  repelled 
with  great  success  a  Russian  attack,  but  failed  in  relieving 
Kars.  whitlier  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year.  After  the 
peace  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Bagdad,  but  having 
been  axscused  of  maladministration  he  was  discharged,  and 
even  banisheil  to  Kharjioot  in  ISjil.  Ho  was  soon  recalled, 
however,  and  sent  to  Bosnia  in  18i)l,  and  to  Crete  in  1867, 
to  put  down  rebellions.  In  ISfiO  ho  hail  charge  for  a  short 
time  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  ouncil  of  the  sultan  to  his  death,  Apr.  18,  1871. 

Oinbay%  an  island  of  tho  Malav  Archipelago,  N.  of 
Timor,  in  lal.  8°  2' S.  and  Ion.  124°  17'  E..  is  50  miles 
long,  :iO  miles  broad,  high,  volcanic,  and  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes  of  a  mixed  negro  and  Malay  origin.  At  Alor 
the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  and  carry  on  some  trade  in 
wax.  edible  birds -nestTJ.  and  pepjjer.  The  pop.  of  the 
island  is  estimated  at  iy4,UO0. 
^O'Mea'ra  (  Barrv  Edward).  M.  D,.  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1780:  entered  tho  British  army  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
38th  regiment:  served  in  Italy  and  Egypt:  was  surgeon 
to  the  man-of-war  Bellorophon  in  181.5*;  became  medical 
attendant  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena:  obtained  his  friend- 
ship: quarrelled  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  consequence  of 
his  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  which  he  denounced  to  the 
admiralty,  and  published  several  books  relating  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon.     1).  at  London  June  .'^  18:J6. 

Omc'Eta,  post-v.  and  tp..  Marion  co..  111.     Pop.  1298. 
O'mon    [Lat.].  among   the   ancient    Romans,    a   sign 
by  which  the  gods  were  believed  to  indicate  their  favor 


or  opposition  to  any  proposed  public  or  private  action. 
Tho  omens  were  publicly  observed  by  the  magistrates, 
assisted  by  haruspices  and  augurs,  the  former  observing 
signs  of  the  first,  the  latter  of  secondary  iniportamc. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  before  it,  the  whole 
matter  of  taking  omens,  of  divining,  soothsaying. 'an  1 
the  like.  ha<l  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  intelligent, 
but  with  the  vulgar  these  arts  grew  in  importance  as 
the  empire  sank  in  corruption.  Ancient  (Jreece  aboun<Ied 
in  oracles,  snothsaycrs.  interpreters  of  dreams,  and  the 
like.  Chalda'a,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Etruria  were  also  cele- 
brated for  the  attention  they  gave  to  these  arts.  In  more 
recent  times  judicial  astrology  was  cultivated  with  similar 
objects.  Sutdi  pursuits  are  at  present  chiefly  confined  to 
half-civilized,  barbarous,  and  savage  races,  but  among  en- 
lighteneil  peojiles  «uch  superstitions  arc  not  unknown.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  modern  India  many  of  the  old  Roman 
omens  arc  still  observed. 

Omcn'tiim,  a  membranous  sheet  extending  between 
certain  abilominal  organs  and  distinguished  as  the  great 
omentum,  a  quadruple  fold  protecting  the  small  intestine; 
the  gastro-hcpatic.  a  double  fold  extending  fr(»m  the  liver 
to  the  stomach  ;  and  the  gastro-splenic.  a  double  fold  ex- 
tending from  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  to  the  spleen. 

Ornish.     See  Mknxonites. 

Oinmy'iades  [from  OnnuDfnh,  one  of  their  ancestors], 
the  scL-ond  dynasty  of  the  .Arabian  caliphate.  They  were 
fourteen  in  number;  reigned  ut  Damascus  from  a.  n.  Gfil 
(41  Ilejira)  till  7o0,  Moawivah  I.  was  the  Hiunder  (reigned 
6(>l-fi!^"0):  Aan-rL-MELFK  (085^705)  and  \V  Ai. 11)1.  (7115-710) 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  family;  and  I^Ikhwan  II. 
(74.1-750)  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  There  were,  how- 
ever, twenty-seven  Ommyiade  caliphs  in  Spain  (75.i-10;il), 
and  others  in  the  S.  E.  of  Arabia.  In  the  latter  region 
they  maintained  a  limited  authority  until  after  IfillO.  After 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Damascus  ciiliphate  in  750,  tho 
Abbasides  came  into  power,  and  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Bagdad. 

Omnibus.  See  Carriages,  by  L.  P.  Brockf.tt,  A.  I\I., 
M.  D. 

Omnis'cience,  an  attribute  of  God.  in  consequence  of 
which  he  knows  of  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is.  and  all  that 
shall  be.  In  itslast  phase,  as  FoaiiKNOWLRDfiK  (which  see), 
it  has  occasioned  several  very  subtle  theological  distinc- 
tions. 

Om'ro,  post-v.  and  tp..  AVinnebago  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Oshkosh. 
It  has  2  schools,  5  churches.  .3  saw  and  shingle  mills,  1 
planing  and  1  grist  mill,  an  elevator.  2  carriage-factories. 
1  woollen-mill,  a  glass  manufactory,  1  newspaper,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  18.38;  of  tp.  .3216. 

Rkvnolds  a  Worcester,  Eds.  "Weekly  JoriiN.vi,." 

Omsk,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Tolirdsk, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om  and  the  Irtish,  in 
lat.  (>i°  57'  N.  and  Ion.  7-3°  -10'  E.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  Western  Siberia.  It  has 
several  military  schools,  manufactories,  and  mining-works, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  20,722. 

Onafjra'ceiC  [from  Onafjra,  a  former  genus],  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs  winch  arc  found 
mainly  in  temjicrate  climates,  and  especially  in  America. 
It  is  distinguished  from  related  polypctalons  with  inferior 
ovary  by  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  valvate  and  tho 
petals  convolute  in  tho  bud,  a  single  slender  style,  stamens 
only  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
seeds  without  albumen.  The  leading  genus  is  (Eiwlhrm, 
or  evening  primrose  (the  English  name  alluding  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  corolla  of  the  earliest  known  and  com- 
monest species  to  a  primrose,  and  to  the  time  when  it 
opens),  a  specially  American  genus,  of  which  many  orna- 
mental species  are  familiar  in  cultivation.  Furhnia,  a 
well-known  genus  of  shrubs,  in  which  the  calyx  is  as 
showy  as  the  corolla,  is  still  more  important  and  familiar 
in  horticulture.  The  order  is  destitute  of  active  properties ; 
one  or  two  herbaceous  species  have  been  some^vhat  uscil 
as  potherbs.  An  aquatic  form.  Tmpa,  of  Eurojie  and 
Asia,  produces  a  large  fleshy  embryO;  which  is  used  for 
food  under  the  name  of  water-chestnut.  The  Ilaloragea?, 
a  group  of  mostly  water-plants,  long  regarded  as  a  de- 
graded form  of  Onagraceas,  are  referred  to  a  separate 
order.  A.  (J  RAY. 

Onalas'ka,  post-v.  and  tp..  La  Crosse  co.,Wis.,on  the 
Mississijtpi  Kiverand  the  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1532. 

Onan^cock,  post-v.  of  Accomack  co..  Va.,  on  the  bay 
of  the  -same  name,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Onar'ga,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Iroquois  co..  III.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  85  miles  S.  of  Chicago.     It  contains  a 
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public  library  of  1000  vols.,  the  Grand  Prairie  Seminary, 
7  churclius,  an  incorporated  Hvc-stock  importing  com- 
pany. 1  newspaper,  '.i  grain-elevatorfj,  lod;;es  of  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  Good  Templars.  IncorjKirated  in  1S03. 
Pop.  1!,SL'2.  M.  H.  Messer. 

Ouawa,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monona  co.,  la.,  on  the  Sioux 
City  and  Pacitio  K.  R.,  '■'•  miles  from  the  Missouri  River, 
has  a  ^'ood  school,  3  churches,  1  hank,  a  newspaper,  1 
manufactory,  several  hotels,  and  .stores.  Principal  em- 
ployment, farming  and  stock-raisinj;.  Pop.  about  1000. 
McCaskv  &  Ai,ntuDGE,  Ens.  "  Gazette." 

On  Bow'ie,  a  v.  of  Perry  CO.,  Miss.     Pop.  360. 

Oiichid'idac  [o-yxiSior.  a  "  little  tubercle,"  from  the  wart- 
like tubcri'les],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  order 
Pulmonata  and  sub-order  Gcophila,  including  naked  slug- 
like forms.  The  body  resemhles  that  of  the  ordinary  gar- 
den-slugs, but  has  a  large,  shield-like,  coriaceous  mantle, 
which  entirely  covers  the  back;  the  respiratory  orifice  is 
prjstcrior,  at  the  right  side  and  under  the  margin  of  the 
mantle  ,•  the  vent  posterior  ;  head  continuous  with  the  body  ; 
the  eyes  at  the  e.vtreraity  of  non-retractile  cylindrical  ped- 
un(des,  arising  near  the  antero-lateral  margins;  tentacles 
none:  lingual  ribbon  brnad,  with  the  teeth  nearly  uniform, 
"in  numerous  straight,  transverse  rows;  the  central,  sin- 
gle, short,  narrow,  equilateral;  the  laler.al  numerous  row 
nearly  equilateral,  with  a  broad,  flat,  sub-central  tip,"  foot 
narrow,  elongated,  simjde  jiostoriorly ;  shell  completely 
wanting.  The  family  includes  several  genera,  the  species 
of  wliieh,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  damp  places  near  the 
water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  herbiv- 
orous. The  species  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
or  w.arni  countries.  One  species,  however  {Pcronin  ceitica), 
is  lirilisb.  Theodore  Gill. 

Onck'cn  (.Tohanv  Geruard),  b.  at  Varel,  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  about  1800  ;  was  in  early  life  a  domestic  servant ; 
lived  for  a  time  in  England,  where  he  married  and  became 
a  member  of  an  Independent  church  ;  opened  a  bookstore 
at  Hamburg  as  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Piblc  Society  and 
the  Lower  .Saxony  Tract  Society;  organized  a  Baptist 
chur(di,  of  which  he  became  pastor  18154-;  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  American  jhiptist  Convention  ISiJo;  vis- 
ited many  parts  t)f  ("iermany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Denmark,  preaching,  baptizing,  distributing  the  Scriptures, 
founding  churches,  and  promoting  the  erection  of  chapels; 
was  several  times  imprisoncil ;  edited  religious  journals  in 
English  and  (Jcrman  ;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  lSo2  and  in  isorj. 
had  established  70  churches,  with  a  mcnibershij)  of  more 
than  11,000,  and  nearly  a  hundred  Sunday  schools. 

Oii'derdoiik  (Benjamin  Tredwell).  D.  P..  LL.T).. 
b.  in  New  York  City  in  1701  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1800;  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
priesthood  lSl;j;  was  a  ]irof(!Ssor  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  lSL'n-:;0;  bishop  of  New  York  18,30-1.^,  when 
he  was  suspemied  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  D.  in  New 
York  Apr.  :io,  ISlil. 

OndcTtlonk  (IIenrv,  Jr.),  b.  at  Manhasset,  N.  Y., 
.Tune  11,  ISOI;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1827  ;  was 
jiriniMpal  iit  Union  Hall  ."Veademy,  .Jamaica,  L.  I.,  1832-0i> ; 
author  of  a  scries  of  works  of  value,  mostly  illustrativo 
of  the  history  of  Long  Island. 

Ondcrdonk  (IIe.vrv  Ustjck).  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  New 
York  Mar.,  1780;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1805; 
studied  medicine  in  Ijondon  and  took  his  medical  degree 
at  I-^din burgh  ISIO  ;  was  fiir  a  time  associated  with  Dr.  Val- 
enline  Mutt  in  the  editorship  id'thc  N.\.  .\[c<lii'<i!  Jniiniiil  ; 
was  ordained  in  181  j  as  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  ;  was  engaged  in  lal)ors  at  Canamlaigua.  N.  \'., 
l8l(i-20;  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1820-27; 
consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  1827;  on  the 
death  (d'  Bishop  White  hei-ame  bishoj)  of  Pennsylvania; 
suspended  1811,  restored  18.>0,  bat  never  resumed  episco- 
pal functions.     D.  at  I'hilaflelphia  Dec.  fl,  18.i8. 

O'Neal',  tp.  of  San  .loaqiiin  co„  Cal.     Pop.  1719. 

O'Neal,  Ip.  of  Greenville  eo..  S.  C.     Pop.  1318. 

O'Ncall  (.loiiN  Bei.tox).  I,I,.D..  b.  at  Bush  River,  S.  0., 
Apr.  10,  17(13;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1812; 
was  a  teacher  in*lie  academy  at  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  served 
fur  a  time  in  the  war  of  I8I2-I.') ;  came  to  the  bar  in  1811 ; 
was  four  time)  sent  to  the  S'tuth  Carolina  legislature,  and 
twice  chosen  its  Speaker ;  becatne  a  .judge  1828.  a  .judge  of 
the  court  of  ap]icals  18:10,  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  of 
errors  and  appeals  I8,')0;  later  was  chief-justice  of  South 
(.'andina.     .Author  of  a  ntiimi  i,i'  Xriim   l.nir  (181S),  .In- 

nali  ../"  Xrirlurrii.  S.  <\.  IHiiiiifi/ili  I'rnl  'Sl,-itchf^  nf  llir  Vflltll 

him/  //../■  (is.v.n!  etc.     D.  near  Newberry  Dec.  27,  1803. 
O'Neal'.s,  tp.  of  Johnston  eo..  N.  C.     Pop.  1294. 
Oiie'co,   post-v.  and   tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  III.     Pop. 
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One'ga,  a  large  lake  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  in 
"Western  Russia.  Next  to  Lake  Ladoga,  it  is  the  largest 
lake  of  Europe,  covering  an  area  of  4830  square  miles.  It 
is  conneeteil  with  the  \'olga  and  the  Dwina  by  canals,  and 
communicates  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Swcer.  It  is  very 
rich  in  fish. 

One'glia  [C'ac/m],  a  maritime  town  of  Itiily,  in  the 
province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  in  lat.  4.")°  :>:'/  N.,  lim.  8°  9'  E. 
The  old  harbor  of  this  town  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  new  one  has  been  con- 
structed since  1825,  and  about  2(tO0  vessels,  total  tonnage 
100,000,  now  enter  this  port  annually.  The  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  jilace  are  thriving.  Some  of  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  are  very  respectable,  and  the 
charitable  institutions  numerous  and  well  endowed.  The 
neighboring  country  is  very  fertile,  and  the  hills  th;it  piir- 
tialiy  encircle  the  town  are  tcrraccil  with  rich  gardens  and 
olive  orchards.  Oneglia  originally  stooci  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  but  being  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  935. 
its  fugitive  inhabitants  sought  the  seashore  for  food,  and 
here  rebuilt  their  town,  which  afterwards  sharerl  the  pros- 
perity and  reverses  of  other  Ligurian  towns.     Pop.  8017. 

Oliei'da,  county  of  S.  E.  Idaho.  It  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, but  contains  some  fertile  valleys  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  farming.  The  county  contains  medicinal, 
thermal,  and  salt  springs  of  much  prospective  value.  Cap. 
Malade  City.     Pop.  1922. 

Oneida,  county  of  Central  New  Y'ork.  Area,  1215 
square  miles.  Its  centre  is  occuj)ied  by  a  broad  and  very 
fertile  valley,  extending  E.  and  W.  The  N.  and  S.  parts 
arc  hilly.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Jlohawk  River, 
the  Erie  and  other  canals,  and  the  New  York  Central  and 
many  other  railroads.  Building-stone,  iron  ore,  gypsuui, 
marl,  ])eat,  etc.  are  produced.  Live-stock,  wool,  hops, 
grain,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  among  the  great  agri- 
cultural staples.  The  manufactures  include  furniture, 
wooden  wares,  lime,  cement,  cotton,  woollen,  and  metallic 
goods,  machinery,  saddlery,  farming  tools,  boots,  shoes, 
lumber,  carriages,  flour,  leather,  and  many  other  goods. 
In  wealth  and  prosperity  this  is  one  of  the  first  counties 
in  the  State.     Caps.  Utica  and  Rome.     Pop.  110,008. 

Oneida,  post-v.  of  Ontario  tp;,  Knox  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.     Pop.  1034. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  1484. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  715. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Eaton  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  2047. 

Oneida,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  JIadison  co..  N.  Y..  at 
the  junction  of  the  New  Y'ork  Central  and  Hudson  River 
aniltho  New  Y'ork  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  Rs.,  in  a  fine 
farming  region,  noted  for  hop-raising,  has  2  banks,  5 
churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  seminary,  and  a  brisk 
trade.  The  celebrated  Oneida  Commenity  (which  sec)  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.     Pop.  32G2. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  3SG. 

Oneida  Castle,  ]>ost-v.  of  Vernon  tp.,  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y'.,  has  1  church  and  1  academy,  and  is  the  residcnoo 
nf  a  small  remnant  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  one  of  the  '*  Six 
Natinus"  of  Indians.      Pop.  202. 

Oneida  fomninnity,  a  eonimunistio  society  estab- 
lished on  Oneida  Creek.  Lenox  tp..  .Madison  Co.,  N.  Y'.,  and 
constituting  the  chief  establishment  of  the  religious  or- 
ganizatiim  known  as  Bible  Commixists  or  Perekitiomsts. 
They  are  the  disciples  of  .lohn  lluni|dircy  Noycs,  who 
made  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  community  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1834,  organized  the  existing  associa- 
tion at  Putney,  Vt.,  1837,  and  removed  to  the  present  lo- 
cality in  1847,  The  Community  n\imbers  about  300  mem- 
bers, owns  a  fine  estate  of  050  acres,  has  a  commoilious 
mansion,  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  prosperous  circumstances,  the  chief  industrial 
occupations  being  the  manufacture  of  traps  and  the  preser- 
vation of  fruits,  .■\nolher  smaller  community,  ^yilh  about 
60  members,  is  settled  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  society  are  staled  by  the  founder 
to  be  the  same  as  (hose  of  the  Gospels  and  the  writings  of 
Paul,  an.l  his  own  agency  to  be  eimfined  lo  n  restoration 
of  the  primitive  Christian  ideal,  which  epasoil  to  exist 
about  70  A.  n.,  at  which  dale  .Mr.  .N'oyes  places  the  secon.l 
advent  of  Christ.  The  cardinal  principles  are  four  in 
number;  I.  liecoiicilialion  t"  G^"!,  II.  Salvation  from  sin. 
III.  Recognition  of  the  brothcrhooil  and  cqunlily  of  man 
and  wonnin,  and  IV.  Community  of  labor  and  its  fruil<. 
The  latter  item  embraces  a  scheme  of  "  panlagamy,"  by 
which  all  the  mule  and  all  the  feinnle  ineinhers  of  the  cnui 
munily  arc  held  to  be  in  n  sense  married  to  each  other— a 
circumstance  which  has  exliosed  Ihem  lo  the  obnoxiou- 
namo  of"  frcc-lovcr."."  but  llic  system  ns  rpgulnled  hy  lb" 
"  principle  of  sympathy,"  and  oontrollixi  by  thai  froo  pub 
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lie  oj.inion  which  .  -hv  f»uproinc  government  of 

the  cocii'lv.  ii'  fiir  !  iieniible  t«i  tlu"  n-pnuich  nf 

iiMiiKTiilily,  iu  nnv     u-e  «»f  ihe  wiml.     A  ^Ii^'tiu- 

i;ui(<hinK  feattiro  ol"  the  rcli;rum'<  belief  of  the  "  Uiblo  C'oui- 
miini-t^  '*  \n  (heir  rejeeti">n  «f  nil  laws  iind  rulen  of  conduct, 
cx«'f|.t  tln(-e  which  eneh  believer  ftinuulule!'  for  him.-elf, 
(nibj»*«-l  t't  the  free  erilicifni  of  his  atisoeiutes.  They  hoM 
Ihnt  the  Moi*iiic  liiw  nn<l  ordinances'  wore  abrogated  by  the 
necond  eoininif  of  Chriot.  at  which  time  the  reijjn  of  win 
xr»*  concluded,  ami  the  true  believcrt*  have  since  been  free 
to  f.dlow  (be  indication.*  of  the  lloly  Spirit  in  all  Ihinj;.^. 
ntdbiu'  bcin::  i:<»  »d  or  bad  in  itself.  The  ^'nat  object  to 
he  att.iin«'d  i*  h<dinei«j'.  which  coiiJiists  in  the  entire  extinc- 
ti»in  of  all  sclfmh  <lesires,  and  this  goal  is  thought  to  have 
been  re;iched  by  a  large  number  of  the  Community.  (See 
llepwnrlh  Dixon'ji  ^Vrif  ylnirnVo  ( 1S(»7),  J.  H.  Noyes's  ///«- 

f-.rv  .1/'  Amrriran  Soritititm".  and  C.  NordholTs  Cummunia- 
tic' S,',rirtirM  n/l/ir   I'.  S.  (IS7;>).)  PORTKlt  C.  BlISS. 

Onrida  Lnko*  in  Oneida,  O.iwc^o,  Madisou,  and 
OnMndii'ja  cos..  \.  Y.,  is  20  miles  long  and  C  miles  wide. 
It-*  .-^urfaee  i?  'MVJ  feet  above  the  sea  anil  Ml*  above  Lake 
Ontario.  It  aboundf'  in  fish.  It  formerly,  with  its  outlet, 
Oneida  River,  was  the  channel  of  an  importsint  naviga- 
tion, but  it  \^  puperceded  by  railroads.  The  river  is  a 
deep,  sluggish,  tortuous  stream,  IS  miles  long,  with  low 
bank4.     It  falls  into  Oswego  Uivor. 

Onoidas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, rcsideil  in  Central  Xe\v  York  near  the  lake  and 
in  the  county  to  whi^-h  they  have  given  name:  were  en- 
gaged, like  the  other  allied  nations,  in  protracted  hostili- 
ties with  the  Hurons  and  the  Canadian  French,  but  were 
less  warlike  and  better  disposed  towards  the  French  than 
their  neighbors,  and  at  diflerent  periods  allowed  the  resi- 
dence of  Jesuit  missionaries  among  them.  During  the 
French  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  faithful 
allies  of  the  Knglish.  but  joined  with  the  Tuscaroras  in 
refusing  to  fight  against  the  colonists  during  the  war  of 
the  Uevidution.  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
Kirktand.  who  hacl  resided  some  years  among  them.  Their 
lands  and  homes  were  consequently  ravaged  by  the  Hrit- 
ish  and  Tories,  for  which  they  received  compensation  from 
the  r.  S.  government  in  1711 1.  They  ceded  most  of  their 
lands  to  the  State  of  Xew  York  by  treaties  of  1785  and 
17KS.  retaining  a  reservation  at  Oneida  Castle,  where  about 
250  still  reside.  A  large  number  emigrated  to  the  Thames 
Hiver  in  Canada,  and  subsequently,  in  1821.  to  (Ireen  Bav, 
Wis.,  where  they  have  a  large  reservation.  There  are  now 
about  050  Oncidas  on  the  Thames  and  1250  at  (irecn  Bay, 
making  a  total  of  above  2000.  or  more  than  double  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Thoy  have  be- 
come Christians,  maintain  syhools  and  churches,  and 
arc  well  advanced  in  the  .arts  of  civilization,  iis  well  as 
the  Brotherton  and  Stockbridgc  Indians,  who  reside  with 
them. 

Oneida  Valley,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  Madison  co., 
X.  Y.     f.q..  27;{. 

O'Ncil  (CrrAiiLEs),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  1842  in  England; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  master's  mate  in  isfil ;  became  an 
acting  master  in  lSfi2.  an  acting  volunteer  lieutenant  in 
180.^,  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  navy  in  1S()7.  a  lieutcn- 
ant-commanilcr  in  1808;  servc<l  on  board  the  Cumberland 
when  sunk  by  the  Merrimack.  Mar.  8,  1802.  and  in  tho 
Rhode  Island  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher, 
"  discharging  his  duty  with  spccml  credit." 

FoxnAi.L  A.  Parker. 

O'Neill  (Charles),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  21, 
1821 ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  IS40;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  184.'5;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
house  of  representatives  1850-52,  of  tho  State  senate 
1853;  again  a  member  of  the  lower  house  lS59-r)0  ;  was 
a  Republican  member  of  Congress  for  the  2d  Philadcl- 
phm  district  1S6;;-71;  again  elected  1872,  and  re-elected 

Onckama,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Manistee  cc,  Mich.  Pod. 
2:i.'».  ^ 

Oneon'ta,  post-v.  and  tp,.  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  R.  R..  has  a  union  school.  5  churches  1 
opera-house  several  hotels.  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks, 
1  grist  and  1  saw  mill,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  1  foundrv. 
Iho  round-house,  repair  and  machine  shops  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  Company  arc  located  here.  Pop. 
of  y.  1061 ;  of  tp.  2568.  ^ 

J.  L.  BiRTis.  En.  "O.vEOSTA  Commercial." 

Oneo'ta,  post-v.  and  tp..  St.  Louis  co..  Minn.,  on  St 
Louis  lUy  an.l  on  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  Rg,     pop.  594. 

V"'*?'^..^^''**-  ''"^^  •'  ""•""]•«  cultivated  biennial  herb 
and  lis  bulbous  foot,  the  latter  composed  of  leaf-elements 


in  a  thickened  condition  :  the  Affinm  rrpa,  a  plant  of  tho 
order  Liliacea\  cultivated  in  Kgypt  ancl  .Asia  from  im- 
memorial time,  and  thence  introduced  into  nearly  all  civ- 
iliied  countries.  The  onion  ditTers  froiu  the  garlic  especi- 
ally in  having  the  elements  of  its  bulb  disposed  in  concen- 
tric layers  and  not  in  separate  cloves.  There  are  many 
varieties,  all  milder  in  flavor  than  the  garlic.  .Among  tho 
marked  varieties  are  the  ]>otato  f>iiion.  grown  from  (>fl"-Fet 
bulbs  growing  near  the  root,  and  the  t«ip  oniun.  produced 
from  similar  bulbs  growing  at  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk. 
Ordinary  onions  are  raised  in  tho  first  season  from  seed, 
or  in  the  second  year  from  the  small  fcts  or  iini>crfeetly- 
grown  bulbs  of  the  previous  year's  crop.  Danvcrs,  Mass., 
AVethersfield.  Conn.,  and  the  Bermuda  Islands  are  famous 
for  their  onions.  Tho  onion  has  an  aromatic  sulphur-oil 
containing  allyl.  The  bulb  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is 
eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  The  crop  requires 
a  mellow,  fertile  soil  and  clean  culture.  In  medicine  it  is 
a  stimulating  expectorant,  valued  in  domestic  practice, 
and  especially  in  diseases  of  chihlren. 

Onomatopop'ia  [from  tho  (ir.  oro/xa,  a  *' name."  and 
jTouti'.  to  "  make"]  menus,  in  grammar,  the  formation  of 
a  word — in  rhetoric,  of  a  whole  sentence — imitating  tho 
natural  sound  of  the  object  spoken  of.  Such  words  are,  in 
the  English  language,  cuckoo,  jicwit,  pec-wec,  buzz,  hum, 
hiss,  crackle,  crash,  whirl,  etc. ;  instances  of  onomatopoetic 
sentences  may  be  found,  some  (tf  wonderful  power,  in  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  fielfn,  others  of  exquisite  tielicacy  in  Tennyson's 
Brook.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  considered  onomatopoeia 
as  an  ornament  of  speech  of  high  r.ank ;  instances  both 
striking  and  curious  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  with  Ho- 
mer, Aristophanes,  Virgil,  Plautus,  and  Ovid.  The  follow- 
ing verse  by  Ovid, 

Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  tentant, 
imitating  the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  was  very  famous  in 
olden  times.  And  the  Greek  grammarians  considered  ono- 
matopo?ia  as  the  fundamental  princijile  in  the  formation 
of  language,  or.  rather,  they  believed  that  all  primitive 
words  were  onomatopes. 

Ononda'ga^  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area.  812 
square  miles.  It  is  level  in  the  N..  but  hilly  in  the  S. 
The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  Tho  county  contains 
great  amounts  of  limestone,  peat,  gyjisum,  and  marl,  and 
has  very  valuable  salt  springs,  the  property  of  the  State. 
Tlic  streams  in  the  N.  are  deep  and  sluggish.  The  county 
abounds  in  deep  lakes  with  precipitous  sides,  their  stag- 
nant green  waters  many  feet  below  the  general  surface. 
Tho  county  produces  great  quantities  of  grain,  fruit, 
'  dairy  products,  live-stock,  wool,  hay,  etc.  The  manufac- 
t  tures  include  salt.  lime,  cement,  cooperage,  carriages, 
flour,  clothing,  luuibcr.  furniture,  saddlery,  metallic  and 
wooden  wares,  agricultural  tools,  brick,  castings,  malt 
liquors,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal 
and  by  numerous  railroads.    Cap.  Syracuse.    Pop.  104,1  s;j. 

Onondas^a,  post-v.  and  tp..  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Michigan  Ce^ntral  R.  R.     Pop.  1229. 

Ononda;ga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  cr>.,  N.  Y. 
There  arc  Jive  post-villages  within  the  township,  and  a 
reservation  on  which  some  hundreds  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians  reside.     Pop.  of  v.  170:  of  tp.  5530, 

Onondaga  Lake)  in  Onondaga  co..  N.  Y.,  is  5  miles 
long,  1  mile  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet, 
but  its  S.  part  is  very  shallow.  Its  waters  are  stagnant, 
and  their  level  is  361  feet  above  tide.  They  flow  into 
Seneca  River.  The  lake  ha^  a  natural  puddling  of  marl, 
which  keeps  the  brine  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  from  tts 
waters.  The  lake  was  probably  formed  by  the  dissolving 
out  of  salt  rock,  and  the  subsequent  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  thus  formed. 

Onondagas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York, 
often  called  Iroquois,  resided  chiefly  within  the  county 
and  township  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  their 
capital  being  Onondaga  Castle.  5  miles  S.  of  Syracuse, 
where  a  remnant  of  about  350  still  reside.  This  locality 
was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  whole  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, the  Onondagas,  or  *'  Men  ttf  the  Mountain."  be- 
ing charged  with  the  custody  of  the  "  lorfj*  house  ""  and  the 
warapum-belts  and  the  maintenance  of  the  council-fires. 
Though  less  numerous  than  the  Senecas  or  the  Mohawks, 
the  Onondagas  seem  to  have  occupied  the  most  honorable 
position  in  the  confederacy,  of  which  their  atotarlio,  or 
great  sachem,  is  regarded  as  having  been  the  head,  and 
their  language,  used  at  the  grand  councils,  was  deemed 
the  noblest  of  the  kindred  dialects.  They  waged  impla- 
cable war  with  the  Hurons  and  Alg<mkins"of  Canada,  and 
afterwards  with  the  French,  and  their  territory  was  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  formidable  expeditions  from  Mon- 
treal, which  were  repaid  in  kind.  They  were  allies  of  the 
English  during  the  French  war  of  1750-03  and  in  the  Revo- 
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Iuti!)nary  war,  in  \vhi(^b  they  suffered  heavily,  and  in  1788 
ceded  most  of  tlii-'ir  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York;  400 
nieml)er3  of  the  tribe  now  rc;*ide  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Onondaga  Valley,  i)nst-v.  of  Onondaga  tp.,  Onon- 
daga i-o.,  N.  Y.,  has  '2  churubes  and  an  academy.  Pop.  571. 

Ono'ta,  post-v.  and  tii.,  cap.  of  fichoolcraft  co.,  Midi., 
on  tlio  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  Grand  Isle  and  the 
Pictured  Hocks. 

O'novillc,  post-v.  of  South  Valley  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co., 
N.  Y.,  nil  (he  Alleghany  Hivor. 

Ons'low,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  700  square  miles.  Part  of  its 
surface  is  covered  with  pino  forests  and  a  part  is  marshy. 
Corn,  cotton,  anil  forest  jtroducts  are  the  staples.  Cap. 
Onslow  Court-house  {Jacksonville  P,  0.).     Pop.  7569. 

Onslow  ((rEorir.K),  b.  July  27,  1784,  at  Clermont,  Au- 
vergne,  France;  lived  mostly  on  his  estate  near  Clermont, 
occupied  with  musical  studies,  and  d.  there  Oct.  5.  1853. 
His  three  operas,  L'Alcnlfle  dr.  la  Vt^ffa  (1824),  Le  Co/pnr- 
triir  (IS27),  and  Oui'ie  (18;i7),  are  now  forgotten,  but  bis 
fjiiintets,  quartets,  and  concertos  for  pianoforte,  with  or- 
chestra accoinpanimeut,  are  often  performed  and  heard 
with  groat  interest. 

Onslow  Court-house,  a  v.  (J-vcksoxville  P.  0.)  of 
.lacksonvillo  tj).,  cap.  of  Onslow  co.,  N.  C,  on  New  River. 
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Onta'rio,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canaila,  IJritish  North  America,  comprising  all  the  Cana- 
dinn  jmrt  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  lying  W.  of  the 
river  Ottawa  (which  separates  it  from  Quebec),  except  the 
counties  of  Vaudrcuil  and  Soulanges,  which  occupy  the 
S.  K.  angle,  formed  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  belong  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  Ontario  was  for- 
merly called  I'pjier  Canada  or  Canada  West.  It  is  the 
most  populous,  but  not  the  largest,  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. Area,  121,2(U>  square  miles.  Its  eastern  boundar}', 
the  river  Ottawa,  and  southern  and  western,  the  St.  Law- 
rence anil  the  great  lakes,  afford  a  great  extent  of  navigable 
waters,  and  many  of  its  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  navi- 
gable; so  that  few  lands  arc  so  favored  with  natural  facil- 
ities for  commerce — an  advantage  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  artilieial  means.  (Seoart.  Canals  OP  Canada, 
by  A.  J.  Russell.  C.  E.) 

(jf/ofotfif  atifl  DeHvriptiiiH  of  the  Country. — A  spur  of  the 
Laurentian  hills  N.  of  tlio  |)rovince  of  Quebec  runs  south- 
ward and  joins  the  Adiroadacs,  diviiHng  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  that  of  the  great  hikes.  From  near 
Kingston  these  hills  are  continued  westward  to  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  ({eorgian  IJay  (  Lake  Huron),  constituting  the  great 
northern  hilt-region,  witli  its  boundless  sii])plies  of  timber 
and  its  splendid  mineral  wealth.  Among  these  hills  of  bard 
Laurentian  rock  are  belts  of  calcareous  and  fertile  valley- 
land,  which  are  well  settled.  The  N.  W.  has  a  region  of 
Huronian  formation,  much  resembling  the  Laurentian.  S. 
of  these  regions  lies  the  (Jrcat  Phiin  c)f  Canada  West,  an 
extremely  fertile  and  valuable  region  underlaid  by  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  limt'st<tnos,  sandstones,  and  shales,  on 
which  are  found  beds  of  clay  anil  gravel.  Excepting  the 
prairie  along  Lake  St.  Clair,  whieli  is  often  overflowed, 
nearly  all  this  splendid  region  is  naturally  or  very  easily 
drained.  It  abounds  in  hard-wooit  forests,  and  is  fertile 
in  wheat,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  products.  Among 
the  mineral  products  of  Ontario  are  white  !nar!  (valuable 
as  a  fertilizer  on  some  soils),  gypsum,  crystalline  limo- 
])hosphate  (Laurentian),  brick,  pottery,  and  drain-tile 
clays,  limestone,  hydraulic  lime,  building-stonos  of  all 
the  best  kinds,  marble,  rooling-slate,  iron  ores,  copper,  sil- 
ver, sheet-mica,  burr-millstone,  lithographic  stones,  hones 
and  grinding  stones,  ornamental  stones  of  many  kinds,  etc. 
Of  bite  t!ie  silver,  copper,  and  other  mines  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior (Huronian)  region  have  been  yielding  hnndsomo 
returns,  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Northern 
Michigan  mining-region.  The  hiwer  Devonian  limestones 
of  S.  \V.  (hitario  products  eonsideriiblc  j)etrn|cum. 

A'afitrttl  IliHlintf. —  Among  the  aniinals  of  Ontario  are  the 
common  deer,  elk,  cariboo,  beaver,  musquash,  mink,  mar- 
ten, raccoim,  otter,  fisher,  wolverene,  fox.  widf.  hare,  bear, 
porcupine,  various  squirrels,  mice,  and  nther  rodents. 
Among  the  valuable  fi>»id-!ishcs  arc  trout,  whitcfish,  black 
bass,  the  great  Hunm  and  other  catlishcs.  the  muscabmge 
and  other  pikes.  The  salmon  and  shad  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  Ptroams  llowing  into  the  great  lakes. 
Wild  (urkcys,  grouse,  ducks,  swans,  geese,  and  partridges 
are  aiunng  tlio  game-birds. 

I Vj/'/ff /(■<>». —  In  general  character  the  flora  is  much 
like  tliat  ()f  the  Northern  U.  S.,  but  especially  in  the 
northern  bill-country  it  has  sub-arctic  elements,  (bough 
far  less  so  than  has  the  flora  of  Quebec.  The  coniferous 
trees  grow  most  abundantly  in  the  liill-country,  the  hard- 


wood in  the  plains.  On  the  Laurentian  hills  the  timber  is 
often  stunted  exce])t  in  tfie  ravines  and  hollows.  The  for- 
ests of  Ontario,  like  those  of  the  other  provinces,  are  under 
legal  supervision  and  protection,  as  arc  its  game  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  fishes.  The  prospect  is  that  the  for- 
ests and  their  animals,  as  well  as  the  streams  and  their  in- 
habitants, will,  uniier  ])ro]icr  eare,  long  continue  tn  be,  a^ 
at  jircsent,  great  sources  of  wealth  to  Ontario  as  in  tlie  C.  S. 

Ecclcaiantlrttl  Affnira. — The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
and  other  Methodist  bodies  constitute  the  leading  denom- 
ination. The  M.  E.  Church  in  Canada  and  the  British 
M.  E.  Church  have  each  a  bisliop.  The  Anglicans  have 
three  dioceses — Toronto  (with  a  see-housc  ut Toronto),  On- 
tario (sec-house  at  Kingston),  and  Huron  (see-house  at 
London).  The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  at 
Toronto,  and  bishops  at  London.  Hamilton,  Kingston  (Re- 
giopolis),  and  Ottawa.  The  Prc.-^byterians,  Hajitists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  many  minor  bodies  arc  also  quite  nu- 
merous. 

llUiorij. — Ontario  was  a  part  of  French  Canada,  and  in 
1700  passed  with  the  rest  of  that  province  into  English  pos- 
session. Previously,  it  bad  been  tlu- theatre  of  much  activity 
on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  There  were 
a  few  forts  and  trading-posts  established  by  the  French. 
Champlain  visited  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Nipissing  in 
IGl 5.  Lake  Superior  was  visited  by  trailers  in  IfiGO.  Perrot 
took  possession  of  the  Lake  Huron  country  in  1G71.  La 
Salle  foundccl  Niagara  in  Ifi"!',  and  in  the  same  year  the 
lakes  were  cxjilored  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  fort  at  Toronto 
was  built  in  1741).  After  1700,  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
generally  friendly  for  many  years  to  the  French,  mostly 
accepted  the  friendship  of  the  English,  their  old  enemies, 
and  in  the  war  with  the  U.  S.,  which  soon  followed,  the  In- 
dians generally  joined  the  EngHj^h  and  Canadians  against 
the  more  southern  colonists.  Ever  since  then  the  Indians 
have  been  generally  very  peaceable.  I^p])er  Canada  was 
the  field  of  a  number  of  engagements  during  the  war  of 
1812-15  between  the  British  and  the  U.S.  In  1837  the 
Canadian  rebellion  broke  out.  but  was  soon  quelled.  The 
provinces  of  U])per  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  in 
IStO.  In  1S07  they  were  separated  as  provinces,  but  with 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  they  were  united  into 
the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  (See  Canada,  Dominion  ok.) 

(jiivtrtinicni. — Ontario  has  2-i  senators  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  and  82 
elective  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  pro- 
vincial government  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
ap])ointed  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion.  The 
legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  consists  of  but  one  house, 
of  82  elective  members.  The  province  contains  the  fol- 
lowing counties  ami  other  divisions:  CoimtirH. — Essex, 
Kent,  llotbwcll.  Lambton.  Elgin.  Middlesex,  Norfolk.  Ox- 
for<l.  Uriint,  Haldiman<l.  Monck,  Welland,  Lincoln.  Went- 
W'lrth.  llur.ui.  Bruce,  Perth.  Waterloo.  Wellington,  t^rey, 
Haltnn,  Peel.  Cardwell,  Sinicoe.  York.  Ontario.  Durham, 
Victoria.  Northumberbxnd.  Peterborough,  Prince  Edward, 
Iliistings.  I,cnnox,  ,\tldington,  Frontenac,  Leeds.  Oren- 
ville.  Dundas.  Stormont.  Olcngarry.  Cornwall,  Prescott. 
Uussell.  Carleton.  Liinark.  au'l  Itenfrew  :  and  the  provis- 
ional districts  of  Algoma.  ^luskoka.  Parry  S<Mind,  and 
Manitoulin.  Some  of  the  above  counties  are  for  judicial 
purposes  united  in  such  a  way  that  two  are  as  one.  In 
other  cases  one  county  is  divided  into  two  or  three  ridings. 
The  jirincipal  cities  are  Tcrontn.  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince; Ottawa,  the  capital  (d"  the  Dominion;  l^ondon, 
Kingstim,  Hamiltcm,  IJroekvillc.  Cobourg.  BoTleville,  Corn- 
wall, etc.  Eiuh  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  prineinal 
towns  is  described  in  this  wr)rk  under  its  own  bead.  The 
population  (tf  Canada  is  birgcty  of  English.  Irish,  and 
Scotch  descent.  Many  loyalists  from  (he  U.  S.  settled 
hero  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  French  language 
is  by  no  means  as  prevalent  in  any  juirt  of  the  province  as 
in  Quebec  ami  parts  of  some  other  pntvinces.  The  people  nf 
difiVrcnt  natinnalities  are  far  from  being  as  niueli  Idended 
as  in  the  l'.  S.  There  arc  numernus  public  schools,  sup- 
ported partly  by  public  UKtneys.  partly  by  assessments  and 
fees,  and  juvrtly  by  private  liberality.  Tlic  "  separate  sys- 
tem," which  gives  to  schools  established  by  each  denom- 
ination (heir  appropriate  share  of  the  school  moneys,  has 
prevailed  since  IS51. 

Internal  Iinpntrrmrnti. — In  addition  to  tho  great  system 
of  canals  (see  Canals  ok  Canada,  by  A.  J.  Urssn.i., 
C.  E.),  which  has  ilone  so  mneli  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  Canada,  Ontario  has  a  tlno  system  of  railways,  wliieh 
is  rapidly  extending.  Posidcs  the  completed  roads,  the 
Canadiiiii  Pacific  Unllway  will  traverso  the  province  from 
Mattawa,  on  Ottawa  Hivor.  to  the  W.  boun<biry  of  llie 
provincp.  The  populnti-m  of  what  Is  now  Ontario  vti\<  in 
18.;2,  052.001:  in  ISCl ,  l.;tltrt.00l.  and  in  1871.  I,«20.Si:. 
Tho  increase  per  annum  between  1S52  ami  18(U  was  4..'M 
per  cent.;  from  IStH  to   1871,  l.ftl  per  coot,     Tho  reason 
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of  thin  (Irfline  in  the  rnto  of  ini?rca,^o  wns  principally  the 
iuspuncifm  of  the  rroipruoity  tri*:ily  wilh  the  l*.  I*.  Hut 
the  nntur.il  rt'!»oiiri'e!«  of  the  province  iire  co  prcat  thiit, 
bevontl  que!<tion.  Ontnrin  ha?  u  brilliant  future  before  her. 
Ilur  incrcai^o  in  intcllifiencc.  wealth,  liberal  public  spirit, 
nnil  true  imlepcnilcnce  ha^  been  };reiiter  than  in  any  prc- 
vioud  (Iccado,  anJ  cannot  bo  cistiuiateil  by  any  renfUf  re- 
port*. CllAltLKS  W.  tJuKKNK. 

OnlnriOf  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  cxtend- 
inj  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Simeoe.  It  it«  Irnverced 
bv  the  (inind  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  divided  into  two 
ridinsd.     Cap.  Whitby.     Pop. '4:>,890. 

Ontnrio,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area.  640 
(xjuiirr  niiK'-'.  Its  !*urfarc  li*  finely  diver>^ifieil,  nnd  in  part 
brnken.  The  foil  is  varied  in  ehann'ter.  but  for  the  most 
part  highly  fertile.  Live-stock,  fruit.  Kniin.  wool,  hay, 
and  dairy  proilucts  nro  the  leadinj:  agricultural  staples. 
The  manufaeturini;  interest.-*  are  of  secondary  irnp'>rtiince, 
but  include  lumber.  carri»;:c-«,  flour.  coii|icra.i;e.  saddlery, 
agricultural  inijdements.  metallic  wares,  etc.  The  county 
contains  several  beautiful  lakes,  much  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  traversed  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  North- 
ern Central,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Canandaigua.  Pop. 
45.I0S. 

Ontnrio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  III.     Pop.  1942. 

Ontnrio,  post-v.  of  Lima  tp.,  La  Grange  co.,  Ind. 

r„|..  ■•::. 

Ontario,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  N.  Y..  on  the  On- 
tario Shore  branch  of  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdcnsburg 
li.  U.,  50  miles  from  Oswego,  has  2  churches,  1  newspaper, 
1  foundry.  1  mill.  'J  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  rc- 
mir-shops.  It  is  located  in  the  fruit-region  of  Northern 
New  York  :  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  here. 
Pop'.  22iio. — OsT.vKio  Ckstuk,  1  mile  distant,  contains  2 
churches  and  stores.     Pop.  2295. 

G.  M.  Hardv,  Ed.  "  Ontario  Sus." 

Ontario,  Tjake,  the  easternmost  nnd  smallest  of  the 
prcnl  lakes  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  system,  has  the  Canadian 
rovlnce  of  Ontario  on  the  N.  and  W.  and  tiie  State  of  New 

rk  on  the  S.  and  K.  It  has  an  area  of  7300  square  miles. 
Its  mo.in  elevation  above  tide  is  2.^.3*  feet,  which  is  .3.T4  feet 
below  that  of  Lake  Krie.  although  both  are  subject  to  va- 
riations of  surface  —  a  slight  annunf  variation,  due  to 
rains  and  droughts,  a  larger  grrufur  variatinn,  occurring 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  and  certain  sudden  and  un- 
explained changes,  due  pcrhap."?  to  strong  winds.  The 
Niagara  River  is  its  principal  feeder,  nnd  from  its  lower 
extremity  the  St.  La^vreucc  arises.  It  is  lyo  miles  long. 
55  miles  in  maximum  breadth,  and  606  feet  in  maximum 
depth.  It  is.  except  in  winter,  the  channel  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  It  seldom  freezes  except  near  the  shore.  Its 
fisheries  are  of  much  importance. 

Ontclau'nec,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1,^,39. 

Ontenien'te,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Albayda,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  paper,  brandy,  and  cloth.     Pop.  7793. 

Ontol'ogy  [from  of  and  Aoyof.  "  science  of  being  *'].  the 
science  of  being  in  general  or  of  the  essence  of  things.  It 
is  sometimes  identified  with  metaphysics,  but  is  usually 
made  one  of  its  divisions,  and  co-ordinate  with  rational 
psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  Wolf,  who  established  this  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  mctai)hysics.  The  earlier  Aristotelians  and  the 
Scholastics  trcatcd  under  physics  the  problems  of  rational 
cosmology,  and  under  metaphysics  those  of  ontology.  Aris- 
totle called  the  latter  irpuirrj  •j(t\oo-oi^ca,  and  included  under 
it  also  theology.  His  />c  Anintft  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  work  (and  as  still  the  best,  according  to  some)  on 
rational  psychology.  But  psychology  was  generally  classed 
among  the  natural  sciences  by  his  followers.  Logic,  how- 
ever, as  treating  of  the  mere  forms  of  thought,  should  be- 
long under  psychology,  and  be  contrasted  with  ontology, 
which  treats  of  real  being  and  of  the  essence  of  things:  (a) 
o/6<rm^,  as  quality,  quantity,  infinite  and  finite,  etc. :  (6) 
o/  e»«c»cc,  as  identity  and  difference,  form  and  matter, 
ground  and  sequence,  noumenon  nnd  phenomenon,  cause 
and  effect,  substance  and  attribute,  possibility  and  neces- 
sity, and  similar  relations.  The  general  problem  of  ontol- 
ogy is  to  find  the  highest  principle,  or  that  which  is  true 
in  nnd  for  itself— the  Absolute.  Inasmuch  as  psychology, 
with  the  problem  of  certitude,  has  come  to  the  front  rank 
in  modem  philosophy,  it  has  happened  that  the  latest  sys- 
tems of  ontology,  notably  those  of  tJermany  since  Kant, 
have  striven  to  unite  ontology  with  psychology,  and  thus 
create  an  ontological  logic  which  should  give  the  a  priin-i 
laws  and  conditions  of  thought  and  being.  Kant's  work 
was  negative  in  tltis  respect,  and  denied  the  possibility 
of  knowing  things  in  themselves;  it  confined  all  a  priori 
knowledge  to  the  forms  of  the  mind,  and  made  all  objects 


of  knowledge  subjective  and  phenomenal.  But  since  ho 
included  among  these  subjective  forms  of  the  mind  such 
universal,  logical  conditions  of  existence  as  time  and  space, 
I  quality,  quantity,  relation,  and  mode — these  categories 
being  the  (I  priori  conditions  of  existence /or  ii» — it  was 
possible  to  construct  a  science  of  ontology  within  the  sub- 
jective or  psychological  province.  In  fai-t,  no  room  was 
left  for  the  possibility  of  objective  being  outside  of  mind. 
Hence  arose  the  systems  of  Schclling  and  Hegel  and  their 
followers,  whose  ontology  is  based  on  psychology. 

William  T.  JlArtnis. 
Ontona^'on^  county  of  Michigan.     Area,  2300  square 
miles.     It  is  uneven  and  covered  with  forests.     Copper- 
mining  is  the  leading  industry.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Superior  and  tf.  by  Wisconsin.    Cap.  Ontonagon.    P.  2ii45. 

Ontonn^^on^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  .M:ir(|ucttc  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  K.  R.,  has  n  good 
school.  1  newspaper,  2  saw-mills,  a  tannery,  copper-smelt- 
ing works,  5  hotels,  and  stores.  It  is  the  shipping-])oint 
for  the  copper-mines  of  the  county,  and  has  a  fine  harbor. 
Pop.  739.  ALFHKn  MEAnK,  Ed.  "Mineh." 

Out'wa,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  995. 

Onus'tidrp  [from  the  generic  name.  Onuftttis],  a  name 
used  sometimes  for  the  family  Phokid.e  (which  see). 

Onychoteuth'idae  [from  oruf,  ot-uxo?.  a  "claw,"  and 
T<y9ic,  a  "squid"],  a  family  of  cuttle-fishes  (ee])halopods), 
of  the  order  Dibranchiata  and  sub-order  Sepiophora.  As 
limited  by  Adams  and  some  others.it  includes  those  forms 
which  have  the  eyes  naked  with  a  sinus  above,  an  internal 
shell,  which  is  horny,  solid  and  very  elongated  or  lanceo- 
late: the  body  variable  in  form,  being  in  some  quite  elon- 
gated and  with  a  terminal  fin  only,  in  others  short  and  with 
a  lateral  fin  extending  more  or  less  upon  the  back:  the 
mantle  with  three  internal  cartilages,  one  di)rsal  and  two 
ventral :  the  siphuncle  provided  with  a  valve,  and  the  head 
moderate  and  sub-cylindrical :  the  arms  arc  provided,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  ^vith  claw-like  hooks  (and  hence  the 
name),  and  in  the  typical  forms  the  long  tentacular  arms 
have,  besides  the  ordinary  cups,  a  simple  unarmed  sucker 
at  the  bases  of  the  expanded  extremities,  by  which,  when 
applied  to  one  another,  according  to  Owen,  "the  tenta- 
cles arc  firmly  locked  together  at  that  ]>art.  and  the 
united  strength  of  both  the  elongated  peduncles  can  be 
applied  to  drag  towards  the  mouth  any  resisting  object 
that  has  been  grappled  by  the  terminal  hooks."  The  fam- 
ily thus  defined  includes  rather  heterogeneous  forms,  which 
will  probably  be  eventually  separatetl  into  two  or  more 
families.  Ouychoteuthis,  Abrah'a,  Aurinfroteuthin,  nnd  L'no- 
pfottnthia  are  like  the  common  cuttle-fishes  {Loli<j")  in 
form:  Anciatmrheirua  is  pointed  behind,  and  has  dorso- 
lateral fins:  Or-topodoteuthia  has  a  thitnble-Iike  body  with 
lateral  fins :  and  Ommastrcphca  has  an  elongated  body,  and 
includes  the  forms  known  to  sailors  as  "flying-squids" 
or  "  sea-arrows."  The  last  is  represented  by  a  species  {0. 
ll(irtramii)  which  is  largely  used  as  bait  for  codfishes  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Theodore  Gill. 

O'nyx  [from  ovv$,  a  "  finger-nail  "].  a  variety  of  chalce- 
donic  quartz  composed  of  parallel  layers  of  chalcedony  of 
different  colors,  generally  some  shade  of  brown,  hut  some- 
times shades  of  green  or  red,  alternating  wilh  layers  of 
white.  When  the  red  is  a  rich  brownish-red  chalcedony 
(aard)  and  the  white  bands  pure  and  translucent,  the 
variety  is  known  as  aardouifx.  The  varieties  of  onyx, 
valued  somewhat  at  the  present  day,  and  much  used  in 
jewelry,  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancients  f(jr  the  manu- 
facture of  cameos,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  the  largest 
known,  measuring  eleven  inches  by  nine,  is  preserved  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.        Edwahd  C.  U.  Day. 

O'olite  ["egg-stone."  so  called  because  it  seems  to  re- 
semble petrified  fish-roe],  (!)  a  variety  of  limestone,  mag- 
nesian  or  otherwise,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
spherical  granules,  which  are  sometimes  solid  and  some- 
times hollow.  Some  oolites  arc  prized  for  building  pur- 
poses and  others  for  lime-burning.  (2)  A  name  given  in 
Europe  to  the  Jurassic  strata  above  the  Lias  and  below 
the  W'ealden.  There  are  three  principal  groups  of  the 
Oolite,  called  the  Lower.  Middle,  and  Upper  groups.  The 
oolitic  strata  yield  lime,  cement,  buihting-stone,  slate, 
fuller's  earth,  oil-shale,  pyrites,  etc.,  and  at  Bvora  in  Scot- 
land the  Lower  Oolite  aifords  a  supply  of  good  coal.  In 
Australia  and  South  America  the  corresponding  strata  are 
coal-bearing  also.  In  North  America  the  Oolite  is  but 
little  developed. 

Ooltewah,  post-v.,  cap.  of  James  co.,  Tenn.,  situated 
on  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  K.  K.,  15 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Oor'fa,  or  Urfa.    See  Oufa. 

Oosty  van  (Jacod),  tqe  Elder,  b.  at  Bruges  in  ICOO; 
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gtudicd  at  Rome.  His  works  arc  mostly  on  sacred  subjects. 
1>.  at  Bruges  in  1071. — His  son  (.Jacuu),  tiik  Yol'ngeu,  was 
b.  about  IOIjT  :  studied  undcrhis  father,  iind  visited  Italy  and 
France ;  was  an  excellent  portrait  and  historical  painter. 
1>.  Dec.  29,  I7I3. 

Oos'^terhoiltf  town  of  Netherlands,  province  of  N.  Bra- 
biint,  has  hnj^c  breweries  nud  taiiiioiic:^,  numulactures  of 
tilc^  iind  pottery,  and  important  cattle-markets.     P.  S(j6\). 

Opali.     i^ee  Kingfish. 

O'pal  [(^r.  oTToAAto?].  natural  snlnblo  silica,  generally 
combined  with  water  up  to  as  much  as  11  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  opal  are  recognized  ;  of  these  preciona  opal 
is  the  most  highly  esteemed,  stones  of  mo<lerate  size  hav- 
ing realized  us  much  as  diamomls  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Its  value  arises  from  the  proper!}' it  possesses  of  displaying 
within  itself  a  remarkable  and  indescribable  l)lay  of  colors. 
This  appearance  is  known  as  opalescence,  and  is  not  seen 
in  cnmmon  upnL  Fire  opal  is  a  vnricty  presenting  hya- 
cinth-red ami  yellow  reflections.  }Vi'ml  ojml  is  a  variety 
of  semi'Opul  (a  common  opal  rlcHcicnt  in  translucency), 
presenting  tracts  of  ligneous  structure,  and  in  many  local- 
ities, as  in  Egypt,  Tasmania,  etc.,  fossil  trees,  the  remains 
of  ancient  forests  preserved  in  this  nrnuMal,  occur  in  great 
abunilance.  Precious  opal  and  cuinmon  opal  are  met  with 
in  volcanic,  amygdaloidal,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  the  for- 
mer being  principally  obtained  from  Hungary,  Honduras, 
Mexico.  Ceylon,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  Fire  opal  has 
been  obtained  in  the  U.  S.  from  AVashington  co.,  6a.  (See 
HvALiTK.)  Edwauu  C.  H.  Day. 

O'patas,  a  nation  of  American  Indians,  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  I'^tate  of  Sonorii,  -Mexico,  near  the 
(uilf  of  ("alifornia,  and  chiefly  upon  the  rivers  Yaqui  and 
Mayo,  by  which  names  they  arc  frecjuently  known.  They 
are  peaceful  agriculturists,  have  made  some  progress  in  civ- 
ilization, preserve  their  independence,  and  number  about 
30, Hint. 

Opeli'ka,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Leo  co.,  Ala.,  20  miles  from 
West  Point,  (ia.,  and  2S  from  Columbus,  is  the  great  rail- 
road centre  of  the  State,  has  an  extensive  commci'cial 
trade,  and  is  the  main  distributing  (joint  in  the  State  for 
dry  goods  and  groceries.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
sold  here  annually.  It  contains  2  seminaries,  j  churches, 
2  n:iti<tnal  lianks,  tJ  extensive  cotton-warehouses,  1  carriage 
repository,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  largo  flouring-mill,  a 
skating-rink,  a  fire  department,  1  wagon  and  carriage 
manufactory,  and  numerous  other  industries.  Pop.  5085. 
Thomas  E.  Gormav,  M.  I). 

Opelou'sas,  post-v.,  can.  of  St.  Landry  parish.  La., 
about  2.JII  miles  from  New  Orleans,  has  an  academy  and 
several  schools,  5  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  con- 
vent, a  hotel,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
stockraising.    Pop.  1510.     Lkonck  Sandoz,  Kd.  *'  Courier." 

O'peqiian,  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Va,     Pop.  4414. 

OpCijiinn,  tp.  of  Berkeley  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  160.^. 

Op'era  [It.]  is  the  name  given  by  the  Italians,  and 
after  them  by  other  nations,  to  a  drama  which  is  sung 
with  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music.  Dramas  oc- 
casionally interspersed  with  songs  to  familiar  airs  are 
called  vauilevilles  ;  dramas  occasinnally  accomjianied  by 
pymphonical  music  are  called  mehtdramas.  On  its  dramatic 
side  the  ft»rm  of  the  opera  docs  not  difi'er  widely  from  that 
of  the  spoken  drama.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  to  be 
sung,  the  text  <»f  an  opera,  the  lihvftt,,,  must  be  of  much 
smaller  extent  than  that  of  an  ordinary  drama. 

It  is  on  its  musical  side  that  the  (ipera  jiresents  its  moat 
clearly-marked  peculiarities  of  form.    To  sjteak  first  of  the 
voeal  part  of  operatic  music,  we  Iind  that  tlicre  arc  several  ; 
sharply-distinguished  forms  which   serve   to  make  up  the 
composition.     Tho  chief  of  these  are  recitative,  aria,  duet, 
trio,  and  chorus.     Tho  recitative  is  the  least  elaborated 
musical  form  4>f  the  opera,  and  is  designed  for  the  more 
rapid  prose  passaires  of  the  dialogue,  as  op]>o.scd  to  the 
finishecl  lyrical  parts.     It  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  melody 
at  all,  but  the  voice  moves  through  a  few  notes  only,  in- 
cluding  frerpient  chromatic   intervals,   and    having   little  '• 
unity  of  key  or  tonality.     Moreover,  there  is  no  clear  di-  j 
vision  of  time,  such  as  is  secured  by  the  division  into  bars,  I 
but   the  series  of  notes  proceeds  with   abruptly  changing 
movement,  tlivirlcd  merely  by  a  few  strongly  accentuated  | 
resting-jioints.    The  aria  is  a  theme  for  a  solo  voice,  being 
a  eouiidctc  melodic  subject,  and  having  divisinns  of  strophe, 
verse,  ete.      Dm-ts  antl   trios  {i/wtti,  trrzrtti]  are  combina- 
tions of  two  or  three  voices  in  a  complete  melodic  subject. 
In  aiMition  to  tlicse  there  are  the  ensemble  pieces,  in  which 
all  the  principal  actors  and  singers  (commonly  from  four 
to  six  in  nuiuber)  unite  in  some  harmoni/.ed  strain.     Tho 
finale  is  nn  example  of  nn  cnscuible  movement.     Lastly, 
tliero  is  the  foil  tuuss  of  harmoni/.ed  voices  ns^ivcn  in  the 
chorus.     In  this  the  several  parts  are  oach  rendered  by  ft  I 


number  of  voices,  supplied  by  a  band  of  subsidiary  actors 
specially  set  apart  for  this  ])urposc.  Tho  instrumental  part 
of  operatic  music  is  rendered  by  a  band  of  musicians,  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  instruments  include  string  and  the 
several  varieties  of  wind,  both  in  wood  and  in  metal.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  the 
several  vocal  parts  of  tho  opera,  this  accompaniment  being 
highly  finished  in  the  case  of  the  aria,  the  chorus,  etc.,  and 
consisting  ofonly  a  few  leading  chords  in  theeaseof  the  reci- 
tative. In  addition  to  supplying  an  accompaniment  to  the 
vocal  i)arts,  the  orchestra  has  to  perform  independent  com- 
positions, tlie  principal  of  which  is  the  overture.  This  piece 
resembles  other  instrumental  compositions,  such  as  many 
of  the  opening  allegro  divisions  of  the  symphonv  and  the 
grand  sonata,  and  is  built' according  to  what  is  called  the 
'•sonata-form"  of  composition.  This  form  falls  into  three 
movements,  nf  which  the  first  sets  forth  the  leading  theme 
and  counter-theme,  the  second  ''develops"  these  elements 
into  a  variety  of  sha])es,  and  the  third  constitutes  a  final 
reversion  to  the  opening  theme.  Besides  the  overture,  the 
orchestra  supplies  a  musical  introduction  or  prelude  to  each 
succeeding  act  of  the  opera. 

The  opera  is  pre-eminently  a  modern  art.  being  devel- 
oped, as  might  be  expected,  later  than  the  sim])le  forms  of 
modern  music  itself.  It  grew  up  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  when  polyphonic  music  had  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted its  resources,  and  a  basis  had  been  laid  by  Pale- 
strina  for  our  present  system  of  harmony.  It  was  in  Flor- 
ence, about  the  year  1000.  that  tho  first  opera  appeared. 
Certain  patnms  of  art  set  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  to  rediscover  the  vocal  music  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  by  the  help  of  certain  singers  and  composers, 
among  whom  were  Caccini  and  Peri,  they  invented  recita- 
tive as  the  nearest  representative  of  (ireek  dramatic  into- 
nation. This  first  opera,  the  earliest  known  example  of 
which  is  a  ]tieee  entitled  /■^nri/dicr,  consisted  of  recitative, 
or,  as  the  Italians  called  it,  nrfit  par/tinte,  choruses,  a  few 
duets  and  trios,  together  with  instrumental  prelude  and  in- 
terludes. This  early  recitative  has  more  of  equal-time  di- 
vision than  our  present  mode.  The  instruments  used  for 
accompaniment  are.  oddly  enough,  assigned  in  lots  to  the 
diftcrent  ffntiiiiitin prrmniir.  Tliiis,  Orphcus  has  two  stringed 
instruments,  and  Pluto  four  trombones.  For  fifty  j'ears 
this  opera  remained  the  luxury  of  nobles,  being  performed 
only  before  courts  during  special  festivities;  after  that  it 
gradually  became  a  jjttpular  entertainment.  The  instru- 
mental part  of  the  opera  was  greatly  improved  by  Monte- 
verde,  who  added  tlie  overture  (tncfntti).  Later  in  the 
century  the  mclcpdy  of  the  aria  was  enriched  by  two  com- 
posers named  Cjivalli  and  Cesti.  It  was  indeed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opera  that  our  modern  style  of  melody  devel- 
oped itself.  licfore  the  invention  of  tliis  new  form  of  art 
music  had  c<msisted  almost  exclusively  of  skilful  combina- 
tions of  distinct  themes  in  intricate  contrapuntal  airange- 
mcnts.  with  little  regard  to  harmony  and  no  thought  of  a 
single  ruling  melody.  The  opera,  by  stimutntiug  solo- 
singing  and  by  reviving  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  popular 
melody,  supplid  thenc.-cssary  incentive  for  the  elabttration 
of  swcet-soun<iingand  finished  melodic  themes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing (the  seventeenth)  century  A.  Scarlatti  dearly  marked 
off  the  aria  from  the  recitative,  and  gave  it  the  triple  divis- 
ion which  it  retained  for  nearly  a  century.  The  later  Ital- 
ian operas — namely,  the  works  of  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and 
Cimarosa,  and  those  td"  the  numerous  composers  of  the 
present  century — do  not  display  any  great  change  of  style. 

In  Franco  tho  earliest  operas,  those  of  Lulli  tend  of  tho 
aoventcenth  century)  ami  of  Uamcau  (beginning  of  tho 
eighteenth  century),  were  little  more  than  imitations  of 
the  Italian  style.  The  basis  of  French  opera  was  laid  by 
^luek  { 177;i-S7),  who  set  liimsetf  to  rectify  the  evils  of  tho 
existing  Italian  opera  by  confining  the  exercises  of  tho 
vocal  art  within  due  limits,  and  by  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  dramatic  character  "f  ttpera.  Thus,  ho 
shortened  tho  aria-form,  and  expunged  the  numerous  bra- 
vura passages  with  which  it  was  laden.  Further,  he  re- 
duced tho  number  of  airs  in  the  opera  by  elevating  Iho 
recitative  to  a  higher  rank,  rendering  it  much  richer  in  a 
musical  aspect  au'I  more  impres^iive  ilramaticjilly.  tJIuck 
also  greatly  improved  tlie  quality  of  tho  operatic  chorus, 
and  mndo  it  a  much  more  omspiouous  element  of  tlie 
opera.  Lastly,  he  added  considerably  to  tho  instrumental 
part  of  the  opera,  seeking  to  bring  it  into  closer  unity  with 
the  dramatic  subject.  Tho  French  da-isiii  opera  ("  f^rand 
opera")  after  Gluek  scarcely  fulfils  the  expoi'talions  raise! 
by  stieh  an  admirable  foundation.  .\t  tho  samo  time,  it 
mu^t  bo  admitted  that  tho  French  school  ha^i  always  been 
faithful  to  the  teaehing  of  (Jluck  in  seeking  to  do  justice  tn 
the  ilramatic  claims  of  opera.  More  especially,  the  French 
recitative  is  eharaeteri;.od  by  great  energy  and  free  lom  of 
movoutont,   and   admirably   adapted   to    dramatic    cflecL 
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Among  Ihoiie  companom  ith"  h«vo  wrilton  n.ilcly  nr  mniiily  | 
for  lilt'  Krfiifli  n-iio  nri.  M.'-liiil.  I'hcruhini,  Sponlini.  Mcy-  ! 
crbccr,  Kn!-,<iui.  iiiul  iimon;^  coiiloinpornry  composern  (lou- 
nod  niiil  ThiiiimK.  PiTliiip*.  however,  it  is  in  llic  linlitor 
»t)Ie  u(  opera  tliiil  the  Kroncli  hnvo  excellcil.  The  early 
vauilevillf.  wliioh  if  the  forerunner  of  the  opcrii  IjoiifTe.  was 
litsht.  (;mcefiil,  nn'l  piipianl.  Kousscau's  Wcei'ii  ile  ViUmje 
it  A  itoo'l  exiimple  of  this  K<'nf«-  The  first  composer  of 
the  opera  comiiiue.  striolly  so  oallwl,  was  A.  F.  Doiohlicu. 
Oiher  writers  of  this  litfhlor  style  of  French  opera  are 
llt'rolil,  llaU'vy,  Aubur,  A<laui,  and  in  recent  times  OlTon- 
baeh. 

In  (lerinany  the  opera  has  perhaps  been  marked  by  less 
of  national  originality  than  in  Franc^e.  Passing  over  the 
carlieHt  writers,  siiell  as  Keiser,  who  did  little  more  than  ' 
carry  out  Italian  traditions,  wo  come  to  Moiiart  as  the  first 
great  opera-wrilcr  in  (lormany.  Mozart  united  Italian, 
eweotness  of  melody  with  Herman  richness  and  depth  of 
harmony,  and  his  operatic  music,  as  pure  music,  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  even  eiiualled.  Passing  by  liccthovcn's 
Fiilrlio,  wo  find  that  the  (icnnan  opera  after  Mozart  sank 
fur  a  while  to  a  low  ebb.  The  one  worthy  attempt  to  raise 
its  character  came  from  the  Uomnnticists — namely,  Spohr. 
Weber,  and  .Marschner — who  sought  to  give  a  national  tone 
to  (ierman  opera  by  taking  half-legendary  subjects  from 
early  Herman  history.  Wagner  is.  in  a  sense,  a  follower 
of  the  Uomanticists,  since  he  selects  his  subjects  from  the 
obscure  and  legendary  jjeriods  of  (Jerman  history.  Tie  in- 
herits si>metbiiig  of  his  force  and  vivacity  of  dialogue  and 
of  his  scenic  splendor  from  the  French  school,  more  espe- 
cially .Meyerbeer.  J.\mes  Sui.i-v. 

Ophidi'idne  [from  Ophhliiim,  o^i?,  "  serpent,"  and  et5o?, 
"  likeness  "],  a  family  of  teleoccphalous  fishes  belonging  to 
the  suboriler  Acanthopteri,  and  distinguishable  from  all 
others  by  a  pc-.^uliar  modification  and  position  of  the  ven- 
tral fins.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  little  taper- 
ing, and  compressed,  with  the  candal  portion  forming 
nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  length  :  the  scales  small 
but  conspicuous;  the  lateral  line  concurrent  with  and  near 
the  back,  obsolete  behin'l ;  the  head  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, oblong,  oval  in  jtrofilc:  opercula  unarmed;  nos- 
trils two  on  each  side  and  a])proxiinated :  teeth  vilHforra 
on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  ample, 
arched  over  above  by  the  membrano  which  is  attached  near 
the  axilla  of  the  pectoral  fin  :  branchiostcgnl  rays  seven  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  elongated  and  united  with  the  caudal; 
pectorals  with  branched  lays:  vcntrals  bifid,  articulated. 
inserted  under  the  chin  and  in  advance  of  the  eye:  the 
stomach  destitute  of  pyloric  appendages.  The  family  is 
composed  of  three  very  distinct  genera:  {1}  Ophidinm, 
with  a  number  of  species  in  the  European  and  American 
seas,  especially  the  warmer  ones;  (2)  Lrptopliifliuw,  with 
a  single  species  (  L.  pm/uiidnrttm),  the  only  known  sjiecimen 
of  which  was  obtained  with  a  sounding-line  at  the  depth 
of  ;J0  fathoms  otT  the  coast  of  Florida:  and  (.'J)  Gcui/pteruii, 
one  species  of  which  has  been  obtained  at  the  Capo  of 
tiood  Hope  and  others  on  the  western  coast  of  .^outh 
America.  The  several  species  of  Ophidium  are  extremely 
alike  in  external  appearance,  but  (some  at  least)  arc  dif- 
ferentiated by  remarkable  modifications  of  the  air-blad- 
der. TuEonouB  Gill. 

Ophid'ians  [o*«.  "snake,"  and  cKoj,  "likeness"],  an 
order  of  reptiles,     (.'^ee  Seupi;nts.) 

Ophioccphal'idir  [from  Ophincephalm—h^K,  "ser- 
pent." and  «c<()oAij.  "head" — the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
teleoccphalous  fishes  of  the  suborder  Acanthopteri.  distin- 
guisheil  by  a  peculiar  union  of  characters.  The  body  is 
elongated  and  anteriorly  subcylindrical :  the  scales  of 
moderate  size;  the  lateral  line  with  an  abrupt  curve;  the 
head  depressed,  oval  above,  and  covered  with  shield-like 
scales ;  the  eyes  lateral :  the  opercula  unarmed  :  the  nos» 

Wis ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long,  and  without 

spines :  caudal  round,  scijaralcd  from  the  ilursal  ami  aniil ; 
pectoral  fins  with  branchc.l  rays:  vcntrjils  thoracic  (and 
composed  of  one  simple  but  partly  articulated  and  five 
branched  rays)  or  absent.  The  skeleton  has  numerous 
(.i2-(il|  vertebra!:  the  caudal  are  provided  with  ribs,  the 
abdominal  cavity  being  continued  to  below  the  caudal  por- 
tion; four  gills  are  developed,  but  no  pscudo-branchi.i?  ;  a 
cavity  accessory  to  the  gill  cavity  is  developeil.  in  which 
water  is  retained,  but  no  super-branchial  organ  is  present; 
pyloric  a|ipenelages  may  be  either  present  (two  in  number) 
or  absent.  The  family  is  composed  of  freshwater  fishes 
peculiar  to  Poulhern  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Above  thirty 
species  are  known,  which  belong  to  two  genera:  (I)  Ophio- 
crplinlii:  In  which  the  vcntrals  are  present  and  two  pyloric 
eteca  are  develojicd.  and  which  includes  almost  all  of  the 
species,  and  (2>  rAom.o.  which  is  destitute  of  vcntrals  and 
without  pyloric  aopendages,  with  a  single  species  (C.  ori. 
entalit),  found    in    Ceylon.     The  peculiar   accessory   gill 


cavity  oontaius  a  supply  of  water,  which  serves  to  keep 
moist  the  gills  of  the  fish  for  along  time  alter  being  taken 
out  of  water.  The  species  are  therefore  well  adapted  to 
withstand  prolonged  deprivation  from  that  element. 

TlIKonoKK  (iII.T,. 

O'phir,  the  name  (in  Gen.  X.  29)  of  the  eleventh  of  the 
thirleen  sons  of  Joktan.all  of  whom  a|)pearto  have  settled 
in  Arabia.  Also  the  name  of  a  jdace  or  region  famous  in 
the  commercial  history  of  the  Hebrews,  fi-om  which,  or 
perhaps  only  by  way  of  which,  came  gold,  almug-wood.  iind 
precious  stones  (1  Kings  x.  11).  The  voyage  thither  and 
back,  or  perhaps  the  voyoge  which  only  took  Ophir  in  its 
way.  required  three  years  (I  Kings  x.  22).  Ophir  can 
hardly  have  been  a  general  name  for  remote  southern 
countries,  nor  can  it  have  been  any  such  far-off  place  as 
Peru,  but  should  be  looked  fur  either  in  Africa  (Uruce. 
Robertson.  Petermann),  or  in  India  (Vitriuga.  Ilcland, 
Hitter.  Ewahll.  or.  more  probably,  in  Arabia  (Michaelis, 
Niebuhr,  Forster,  Knobel,  Kalisch).      K.  D.  JIitcihock, 

Ophir,  a  famous  volcano  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  lies 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  is  yaii'J  feot  high.  It  is 
cultivated  from  its  basis  to  its  peaks. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  Butte  eo.,  Cal.     Pop. 2430. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  III.     Pop.  1085. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev.   "Pop.  110. 

Ophir,  post-v.  of  Tooelo  co.,  Ut.,  has  rich  gold-mines. 

O'phitps  [Gr.  o<J>i!.  a  "serpent"],  or  Serpent-Wor- 
shippers, a  sect  of  Gnostics  who  joined  the  worship  oi 
the  serpent  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  taith  sintl 
practice  of  other  Gnostics.  They  honoreil  the  serpent  be- 
cause he  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit — an  act 
which  they  believed  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  hu- 
man race.  They  kissed  the  serpent  and  fed  it  >vith  the 
Eucharistic  bread:  but  others  rejected  Christianity,  and 
honored  Cain.  Judas  Iscariot,  and  other  wicked  personages. 

Ophinrans.     See  STAU-Fisn. 

Ophor,  tp.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  451. 

Ophtlial'mia  [Gr.  ictaaVos,  "eye"],  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  Tiiis  term,  once  widely  comprehensive,  is  now 
usually  restricted  to  inflammations  of  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  eyelids  and  covering  the  exposed  surf;i,co  of  tiie 
eyeball,  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  divided  into  (1)  catarrhal, 
(2)  granular.  (S)  purulent. 

Ciilnn-liid  0/ililluilmin,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  the  mildest 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  be  caused 
by  over-use  of  the  eyes,  by  the  apjilication  of  the  catarrhal 
discharges  of  "  sore  eyes."  by  the  contact  of  dust,  smoke, 
or  any  irritating  substance,  by  riding  in  the  wind,  or  by 
"catching  cold."  Its  most  common  symptoms  are  in- 
ability to  use  the  eyes,  an  itching,  smarting,  or  burning 
sensation,  an  unpleasant  dryness  of  the  eyes,  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  an  unusual  quantity  of  mucous  secretion,  caus- 
ing the  lids  to  adhere  to  each  other.  The  eyeballs  usually 
become  red,  and  upon  everting  the  eyelids  their  lining 
membrane  is  found  to  be  still  more  reddened.  This  affec- 
tion does  not  imperil  the  eyesight  if  properly  treated. 

(iruiiiilnr  Ophthalmin,  or  granular  lids,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  is  a  much  more  serious  aflcction.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  and  is  also  contagious,  being  carried  from  eyo 
to  eyo  through  the  medium  of  towels,  wash-basins,  etc.  It 
is  characterized  by  numerous  small  elevations  or  granula- 
tions upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  producing  a  rough- 
ness. These  granulations  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  by 
rasping  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  cornea  during  the  act 
of  winking  produce  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  cor- 
nea called  paintits.  The  sight  is  then  obscured,  the  eyes 
are  lachrymose,  ])ainful  and  sensitive  to  light,  and  some- 
times, resisting  all  treatment,  go  on  to  hopeless  blindness. 

Purulent  Oplithnlmift,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  a  more  dan- 
gerous disease.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  affectetl 
with  it  are  lost.  It  is  usually  produced  by  contagion,  but 
may  come  from  "a  cold."  It  is  characterized  by  great 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  eyelids,  and  by  a  very  co- 
pious discharge  of  a  thick,  purulent  secretion  from  between 
the  lids. 

The  first  of  these  affections — viz.  catarrhal  ophthalmia — 
usually  demands  very  little  treatment  beyond  sim])lc  cleans- 
ing of  the  eyes  with  tepid  water.  Maltreatment  often  ag- 
gravates the  affection.  Every  form  of  jjoultice,  such  as 
bread  and  water  or  milk,  alum  curds,  slippery  elm,  etc., 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  in- 
flamed membiane  and  convert  a  simple,  self-limiting  mal- 
ady into  a  destructive  one.  The  "  best  eye-wash  "  in  ex- 
istence is  water  containing  in  solution  common  table-salt 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint.  Its  effects 
may  be  indefinitely  varied  by  changing  its  temperature 
from  'A2°  to   1110°  F.,  and  usually  the  patient  may  be  al- 
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lowcfl  to  choose  that  temperature  which  ;^ive?  the  most 
comfort.  In  ;;r;innl;ir  nplithalmia  lone;  and  careful  treat- 
ment is  rcquiriMl  at  .<kilful  hands.  In  jiurulent  ophthal- 
mia the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  vigorous  from  the 
start.  In  that  of  infants  almo-'^t  incessant  eleansinj^  is 
needed;  and  here  the  best  wash  is  warm  water,  followed 
once  or  twice  a  day  by  a  solution  of  one  or  two  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  water,  or 
five  or  ten  grains  of  alum  in  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Competent  advice  should,  however,  be  early  sought  to  ap- 
ply more  active  measures  in  bad  eases.  In  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  adult-:,  whether  ''  Egyptian  "  or  gonorrhceal. 
active  treatment  is  needed  early — leeches,  ice.  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. Where  the  lids  arc  much  swollen,  and  by  their  stiffness 
and  weight  prevent  free  cleansing  or  the  easy  escape  of 
pus,  an  incision  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyelids  horizon- 
tally down  to  the  teuiporal  edge  of  the  orbit  should  bo 
early  made.  Such  an  incision  'Mets  blood"  freely,  and 
relieves  the  eyeball  from  damaging  pressure.  The  occur- 
rence of  catarrhal,  purulent,  or  granular  ophthalmia  in  a 
school,  reformatory,  or  other  public  institution  among 
children  or  atlults  is  usually  due  to  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  one  responsible  for  the  police  of 
said  institution,  and  should  be  subjected  to  rigid  inquiry 
and  correction.  Many  scores  of  children  contract  eye  diseases 
in  the  schools  and  reformatories  of  our  large  cities  which 
ultiinat(dy  result  in  hopeless  blindness.  Overcrowding  and 
insufficient  provisions  for  isolating  initial  cases  are  mainly 
to  be  blamed  for  this  sad  result.  So  great  is  this  evil  in  some 
of  the  large  institutions  near  this  city  (New  York)  that  it 
becomes  a  grave  question  whether  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy, to  say  n<»thing  of  humanity,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
scatter  the  inmates  in  rural  families  that  are  ready  to  take 
them,  and  abolish  the  institutions.  C.  U.  AtJNKW. 

Ophthahnorosry  [Gr.  6'f)9aA/ids,  "eye,'*  and  Aoyo?, 
'•  discourse  "].  the  science  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball,  which 
is  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  rests  upon  a  cushion  of  fat  in 
the  orbital  cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  moved  freely  about  a 
centre  by  means  of  six  muscles,  four  of  which  are  ealleil 
straight  from  their  course,  and  two  oblique.  The  eyelids, 
the  bony  rim  of  the  orbit,  and  the  nasal  bones  protect  it 
from  direct  blows.  A  mucous  membrane  called  the  con- 
junctiva covers  the  exposed  portion  of  the  eyeball  and 
lines  the  eyelids.  The  lachrymal  gland.  lodged  behind  the 
supcro-tcmporal  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  pours  its 
secretion,  the  tears,  by  several  openings  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva. This  moisture  aids  that  which  the  conjunctiva  itself 
produces  in  lessening  the  friction  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball,  and  in  washing  away  such  foreign  substances  as 
may  have  passed  the  eyelashes  and  lodged  behind  the  eye- 
lids. At  the  nasal  angle  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are 
two  minute  npenings  called  puncta,  communicating  with  the 
tear-sac  by  two  canals.  The  tear-sac  empties  its  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  through  the  nasal  duct.  The 
canals,  sae,  and  duct  are  Tined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  eyeball  consists  properly  of  three  layers  or  coats — 
(1)  the  sclerotic,  {2\  the  choroid,  (3)  the  retina.  The 
sclerotic  is  the  hard  or  firm  layer,  and  is  completed  in 
front  by  the  cornea,  which  is  transparent.  It  is  perforated 
behind  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  choroid,  which  lines  the 
sclerotic  from  the  optic  nerve  entrance  to  the  edge  of  tho 
cornea,  is  largely  composed  of  blood-vessels,  and  contrib- 
utes in  a  great  degree  to  the  nutrition  of  the  (trgan.  Tho 
iris,  a  continuation  of  the  choroid,  is  a  dia|>hragm  sus- 
jicnded  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  in  front  of  tho  crys- 
talline lens.  It  is  ]»erforated  at  its  centre  by  the  pupil, 
tlic  function  of  which  is  to  regulate,  by  its  muscular  mo- 
bility, the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye.  The  iris 
and  choroid  are  so  darkenetl  by  pigment  in  their  substance 
as  to  prevent  annoying  transmission  and  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light.  The  retina  lines  the  choroiil,  and  receives 
visual  impressions.  The  fibres  of  the  o])tie  nerve  which 
are  widely  distributed  through  the  texture  of  the  retina 
conduct  the>e  visual  impressions  to  tho  brain.  Behind  the 
cornea  is  a  chamber  filled  with  the  aqueous  humor.  Ilehind 
the  iris,  an<l  imbedded  in  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
is  tho  crystalline  lens.  The  vitreous  humor  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  Tho  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humor  are  the  refrac- 
tive media  of  tho  eyeball,  and  together  maintain  its  shape. 

lif/riirliiiii. — The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye,  in  a  state 
of  rest,  unites  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina.  An  eye  which 
in  a  state  of  rest  would  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  jios- 
torior  tit  tho  retina  is  said  to  be  hypermetropic,  while  one 
whoso  focus  for  parallel  rays  is  anterior  to  the  retina  is 
called  myopic.  An  eye  whoso  different  meri<lians  have 
dilVerent  foci  is  said  to  bo  astigmatic.  Persons  under  the 
ago  of  forty  with  emmetropic  eyes  usually  do  not  neeil 
spectacles.  All  persons  with  hypermetropic  eyes  shouM 
wear  convex  glasses  sufliciently  strong  to  correct  tho  hyper- 
mctropia.     The  glasses  selected  for  constant  use  in  these 


cases  should  be  the  strongest  with  which  the  person  can 
see  distinctly  in  the  distance.  Persons  with  myopic  eyes 
should  select  the  weakest  concave  glasses  with  which  they 
can  see  well  in  the  distance.  These  may  be  worn  con- 
stantly, or  may  be  removed  while  engaged  in  work  requir- 
ing near  vision,  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Persons  with  astigmatic  eyes  should  be  fitted  with 
glasses  after  the  most  careful  examination  by  an  expert 
physician.  Many  myopic  eyes  arc  diseased,  and  when  the 
myopia  becomes  progressive  it  is  a  most  serious  malady. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  that  his  nearsightedness 
is  increasing,  he  should  cease  all  use  of  his  eyes  for  near 
vision,  and  seek  competent  advice  without  delay.  A  pro- 
lific and  preventible  cause  of  nearsightedness  is  too  much 
eye-work  by  the  young  at  tho  near  point  of  vision. 

Accomnwflfttio)!. — All  eyes  not  diseased  have  the  power 
^f  so  increasing  their  refrjiction  that  the  farthest  point  of 
distinct  vision  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye.  This  is  called 
the  power  of  accommodation,  and  is  brought  about  by  tho 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  As  wo  grow 
older  and  the  crystalline  lens  becomes  harder  our  power  of 
accommodation  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  about  tho 
age  of  forty  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  in  em- 
metropic eyes  usually  recedes  to  bc^'ond  eight  inches,  and 
we  need  the  aid  of  weak  convex  glasses  for  reading.  Per- 
sons with  hypermetroi)ic  eyes  will  then  require  stronger 
glasses  for  reading  than  for  the  distance,  while  persons 
with  myopic  eyes  may  need  concave  glasses  for  distant 
vision,  and  at  the  same  time  convex  glasses  for  near  vision. 
When  old  persons  find  it  necessary  to  change  their  spec- 
tacles frequently  for  stronger  or  weaker  glasses,  they  should 
suspect  some  grave  disease  of  the  eye  and  consult  a  phy- 
sician. Persons  with ''weak  eyes"  should  suspect  some 
error  of  refraction  and  seek  competent  advice. 

Cnujnurtin'ds. — Persons  who  *' catch  cold  in  their  eyes," 
the  eyes  becoming  reddened,  "running  water  and  matter," 
frcqucntlj'  apply  poultices  to  their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  aro 
almost  invariably  made  worse.  Such  persons  should  bear 
in  mind  the  adage,  "  Poultices  spoil  eyes."  The  only  appli- 
cation for  such  eyes  until  a  physician  can  be  consulted  is 
water,  warm,  tepid,  or  cold,  according  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  patient.  The  water  may  be  rendered  more  soothing 
by  the  addition  of  one  teaspoonful  of  coninum  salt  to  the 
pint.  Proprietary  eye-washes  should  be  avoided.  If  sim- 
ple or  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  neglected,  it  is  apt  to  go 
on  to  granular  lids,  an  obstinate  and  dangerous  disease. 

Forcif/ii  /iotfivi. — If  a  cinder  or  speck  of  dirt  lodge  upon 
the  eyeball  or  beneath  the  eyelid,  the  latter  should  bo 
turned  inside  out  and  the  irritating  substance  carefully 
removed  by  moans  of  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  or  a 
little  flock  of  raw  cotton  twisted  about  the  end  of  a  small 
stick.  Eyestones,  so  called,  arc  to  be  avoided.  If  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  bit  of  metal  or  stono,  enter  tho  eyeball,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  consulting  a  physician,  as  it  may  be 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  remove  the  eyeball  containing 
tho  foreign  body  in  order  to  avoid  blindness  from  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  of  tho  fellow  eye.  The  foreign  boily 
can  sometimes  be  removed  without  destruction  of  the  eye. 

Uri.KS  I'ou  TUi:  I'sk  of  tiii:  Evks.— (I)  In  reading,  the 
book  should  be  hold  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  from  tho  eyC.  (2)  A  stooping  posture  should  he 
avoided  in  reading  and  writing.  It  is  better  to  reail  with 
tho  head  erect,  or  thrown  a  little  back,  so  that  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  may  be  free.  (.1)  Tho  position  of  the  pers  ui 
reading  should  be  such  that  the  light  may  shino  over  the 
left  shoulder  upon  the  page.  (1)  Heading  by  insufiioient 
light  is  bad.  (a)  Hark  rooms  and  coloreil  glosses  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  avoided,  except  after  certain  operations  umm 
the  eye.  (0)  •■  Kye-sharpencrs  *'  and  patent  eye-salves 
should  be  eschewed  as  ilangenuis.  (7)  Hlackhoards.  charts, 
diagrams,  and  large  objects  should  be  more  constantly  used 
in  the  machinery  of  schools,  and  thus  (he  exercise  of  (he 
eyes  upon  the  i)rinted  or  written  page  be  greatly  shortened. 
AVhen  the  nearstghtedness-rato  in  a  school  rises  above  Ti  or 
8  per  cent,  there  is  ;^grave  fault  somewhere— in  the  mcthoii 
of  instruction,  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  (ho  sobo<d- 
room,  in  tho  homo  habits  of  tho  scholars,  or  in  all  com- 
bined. More  teaching  and  less  mero  lesson-hearing  is 
greatly  needed  in  schools  and  colleges  to  arrest  tho  alarm- 
ing increase  of  oyo  diseases  among  the  young. 

C.  R.  AoNnw. 

Ophthal'moscopc  [Or.  o4>9aXfi6i,  "eye,"  and  (tkokcU', 
to  '•  view  '■],  invented  by  Heinrich  llclmholtz.  professor  of 
physics  in  tho  I'niversity  of  Konigsberg.  in  IS.M.  The 
discovery  of  the  principles  upim  which  this  invention  was 
based  was  tho  result  of  close  observation,  careful  experi- 
ment. an<l  mathematical  calculation.  **  lis  origin."  ?ays 
Zander  {The  Ophthnlmnitrnpr,  iSflt).  "may  be  traced  to 
successive  cjideavors  to  solve  twi  problems — the  first  being 
Trbv  tho  eyes  of  men  and  animals  sometimes  shine  with  a 
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ndilifh  liiftre :  and  the  »ccond,  why  the  interior  of  iin  oyc 
nioro  ii<iiiitly  nnpenrit  •Iiirk."  Aiiuin<;  thnxo  who  ni«lc«l  in 
the  Mjlutiun  «if  thr'c  jiroMeiiM  may  he  inentionctl  the  nnincH 
■'f  I'revoitt,  Kui|t»i(.hi.(fritithui«i'n.  Kssor.  nits.«fn:4ti'in.  Hcltr. 
'  uiniuini;,  Mriiok*',  ('lu-fius,  M/'ry,  I*c  In  Hire,  ninl  Kuss- 
iiiAul.  Sini'u  it!*  invcnliun  tliis  instrumunt  hni*  under^^une 
numoroud  mndirioiition.-i.  Tho  luo.it  important  of  thi'^ie  wiih 
hy  n  inei'hiintrinn  niiiiiod  Jteko^i*.  who  ildjilKloil  to  it  vvtmt 
1!!  railed  the  UokoJH  ili^fk.  Tho  \titvtil  iin)iroveincnt!4  liiive 
cnn*i''lod  |irincipiitty  in  moilificntion;*  of  thi«  di!<k.  »nd  in 
addin;;  to  tlio  niimher  of  Ichkos  it  originally  contained. 

Jtftcriptiim  i>/  the  fnalriiiiient, — The  o|th(hnlni08CopG,  in 
it**  i*iniplo!'t  form,  conf  ii^ti*  of  a  small  eiroiiliir  mirror  with  a 
central  porforaliwn.  That  in  most  common  use.  Liebreieh's, 
in  a  eoiK*a\'o  mirror  of  .*^  inches  focal  len;;lli.  with  a  central 
pcrftration  about  1  line  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  handle 
about  ft  inches  lon^.  If  we  place  back  of  this  mirror  iv 
Itckoss  disk,  its  margin  set  with  numerous  convex  and 
concave  lenses  of  suitable  focal  lengths,  and  so  mad<-  to  re- 
volve that  each  of  these  lenses  may  be  readily  brought  op- 
posite to  tho  central  hole  in  tho  mirror,  we  have  an  opli- 
thalinoscopo  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

Vnet. — In  examining!  the  eye  with  tho  ophthalmoscope, 
the  interior  of  the  organ  is  illuminated  by  reflecting  through 
tho  pupil,  by  means  of  tho  ophthalmoscoj)ic  mirror,  the 
rays  from  an  argan<l-burner  placed  a  little  behind  and  to 
one  side  of  the  patient's  head,  in  such  a  position  that  tho 
light  falls  upon  nis  temple,  but  not  upon  the  eye.  If  tho 
observer  thus  illuminates  tho  eye.  resting  the  rim  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  against  his  brow  and  looking  through  the 
hole  in  its  centre,  the  pupil  of  the  illuminated  eye  will  ap- 
pear red.  This  is  the  reddish  reflex  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
eye.  Let  the  observer  now  approach  to  within  one  inch, 
or  less,  of  the  eye  he  is  examining,  keeping  the  red  reflex 
in  view,  and  (there  being  no  error  of  refractii>n  or  exercise 
of  accommodati<»n  in  either  the  observed  or  the  observing 
oyc)  ho  will  distinctly  sec  a  sm.all  portion  of  tho  fundus 
under  an  enlargement  of  some  seventeen  diameters.  This 
is  called  the  tlircrt  method,  and  the  image  seen  is  called 
the  rirlunl  erect  or  upright  image.  If  the  observer  places 
his  eye  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the 
observed  eye,  and,  having  obtained  the  red  reflex,  inter- 

f loses  a  two-inch  double  convex  lens  at  a  little  less  than  its 
itcal  distance  from  the  eye.  he  will  see  a  mueli  larger  por- 
tion of  the  fundus  than  by  the  method  already  described, 
but  much  less  magnified,  the  enlargement  being  only  about 
three  diameters.  This  is  called  tho  indirret  method,  and 
the  image  seen  is  the  rent,  inverted,  aerial  image.  By 
these  methods  we  may  examine  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
vitreous  humor,  the  o|itie  nerve,  tho  retina,  and  the  cho- 
roid, and  any  deviation  from  a  condition  of  health  may  be 
readily  detected.  The  optical  condilii>n  of  an  eve  inay 
also  be  determined  by  means  of  tho  ophthalmoscope,  inde"- 
pcndcntly  of  the  statements  of  the  patient.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  in  examining  the  eyes  of  voung  children, 
as  well  as  eyes  that  are  partially  or  totally  blind.  In  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  the  eye  for  the  causes  of  impair- 
ment of  vision,  we  not  infrequently  find  appearances  which 
lead  to  the  detection  of  grave  diseases  of  other  important 
organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  kidneys  and  heart.  Anoma- 
lies of  refraction  are  also  frequently  discovered  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  which  would'  otherwise  remain  un- 
detected, and  by  a  suitable  combination  of  spherical  and 
cylindrical  glasses  good  sight  is  restored. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  results  obtained  bv  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  it  is.  nevertheless,  a  mistaken  idea,  now  some- 
what popular,  that  we  can  with  it  readily  determine  the 
stale  of  the  health  of  the  brain.  Light  may  be  thrown  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  upon  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  tumor 


of  the  ba.se  of  the  brain  and  of  inflammatory  changes  at 
tho  base  of  the  brain.  But  inflammation  of  the  "optic 
nerve,  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  rarclv  accompa- 
nied by  mental  aberration.  M.any  of  the  statements  of 
those  who  profess  to  determine  questions  of  insanity  bv 
the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  method  of  ascerlainin"" 
the  vascular  condition  of  the  brain.  »rc  entirely  destitute 
of  sc.entiflc  basis.  n„..n  Wehstkr. 

O  pie  (.Ions),  b.  .at  .?t.  Agnes,  near  Truro.  England,  in 
1.1)1;  gave  proofs  of  artistic  talent  in  childhood  which 
attroetcd  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wolcott  of  Truro  (■•  Peter 
Pindar  ),  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  London  :  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  skill  in  portraiture:  was  called  the  "  Cor- 
nish wonder: '  received  from  leading  members  of  the  no- 
bility more  commissions  than  he  could  execute:  acquired 
o  handsome  competence :  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
v-awnbroker,  from  whom  he  was  soon  divorced ;  married  as 
his  second  wife  (179S)  Miss  Aldcrson,  a  celebrated  author- 
ess ;  devoted  himself  successfully  to  severe  study  to  correct 
the  defects  of  his  earlier  style  of  painting,  which  were  now 
sulhciently  obvioas:  produced  several  admired  historical 
pictures ;  became  professor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Acad- 


emy 1806,  and  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  Mar.,  1S07, 
but  d.  at  London,  before  completing  the  first  course,  .^pr. 
i'.  ISO".  Four  LcrfiirfM  were  published,  with  a  memoir  by 
his  widow,  in  1SI)9. — His  wife,  .\hki.ia  .Vi.dkiisox  Oi'ik,  b. 
at  Norwich  Nov.  12.  17tit*.  acquired  a  great  rejiutation  by 
her  delineations  of  English  home-life  in  a  series  of  novels 
long  since  forgotten:  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  after 
her  widowhood.     1>.  at  Norwich  Dec.  2.  185,1. 

Opisthobran'cliiatcs  [iiziaOt,  "behind."  and  fipiyxta, 
"gills"!,  a  name  given  to  certain  gasteropods,  distin- 
guished by  the  posterior  jiosition  of  the  gills.  (.See  (!as- 
TKiiofoiw,  and  also  Ncdibr.vsciiiata   and   Tectibrasciii- 

ATKS.) 

Opistliocom'idic  [after  Opi»ihnrnmu>—Sni<r»t,  "be- 
hind." and  «dM>).  a  "  lock  of  hair  " — the  only  genus],  a 
family  of  birds  represcnieil  by  a  single  ,s.  .\merican  spe- 
cies, concerning  whose  affinity  great  doubts  and  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  have  prevailed.  In  form  it  resembles 
a  small  pheasant  about  as  much  as  any  other  bird  :  tho 
head  is  moderate  and  feathered,  exccjit  round  the  eye.  and 
provided  with  a  recurved  crest  (whence  the  name)  :  the  bill 
is  moderate,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  eulmcn  de- 
curved  towards  the  tip,  over  the  lower  mandible  :  the  goinys 
of  the  latter  i?short,  ascending,  and  terminates  in  a  strong 
angle  posteriorly:  the  nostrils  are  lotenil,  sub-median  in 
the  bill,  round,  and  enclosed  in  a  inembrnne:  the  wings 
have  their  quills  graduated  towards  the  sixth  and  longest ; 
tail  lengthened  towards  the  middle:  legs  with  robust  tarsi, 
which  are  covered  by  rcticulatcrl  .scales,  and  with  the  toes 
long  and  slender:  the  posterior  insistent  or  on  n  level 
with  the  anterior  :  the  claws  long  and  rather  curved.  By 
some  writers  this  form  has  been  referred  to  or  near  tho 
Musophagida;,  or  plantain-eaters,  and  by  others  to  or  near 
the  gallinaceous  birds  or  between  the  pigeons  and  typical 
Gallinacea.  The  most  recent  and  elabonifc  cxpositiim  of 
its  affinities  has  been  published  by  Prof.  Huxley,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  on  the  whole  most 
closely  related  to  the  gallinaceous  types,  but  marked  bv  its 
peculiarities  as  a  type  of  an  indejiendcnt  group  or  super- 
family  (Ileteromorpha>)  of  equal  rank  with  the  (iailinacea 
(Alecteromorpha),  pigeon-like  forms  (Peristromorphie). 
and  Pteroclomorpha;.  The  skull  most  resembles  that  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  especially  in  the  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  innxillo-palatines.  the  femur  that  of  the 
pigeons  ;  the  leg  is  also  like  that  of  the  ]iigeons  in  tho 
femur  and  tarso-metatarsus :  "the  last  very  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pigeons,  though  the  form  of  the  distal 
articular  surface  of  the  mctatars.al  of  the  hallux  is  more 
like  that  of  corax  :"  the  pelvis  is  quite  difl^ercnt,  and  the 
sternum  and  its  appendages  peculiar.  The  only  known 
species  (0.  cristatiit),  known  under  the  name  hoatzin,  lives 
in  small  troops  on  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  which, 
when  .alarmed,  fly  for  a  short  distance  to  a  tree,  on  the 
branches  of  which  they  huddle  close  together.  They  feed 
by  preference  on  the  leaves  of  an  arum  tree  (.I.nriorc«ceii«), 
which  imparts  to  their  flesh  a  strong  musky  smell.  (See 
Iluxley,  J'roc.  Zool.  Soc'.,  London,  1S68,  pp.  304-311.) 

THEODonE  (Jim.. 
Opisthomes,  a  recently  created  order  of  the  typical 
fishes  or  Teleosts  (which  see). 

Opisthomi  [on-orSe,  "behind,"  and  ifioi,  "shoulder"], 
an  order  of  fishes  of  the  sub-class  of  teleosts,  distinguished 
by  the  separation  of  the  shoulder-girdle  or  scajmlar  arch 
from  the  head,  and  its  consequent  posterior  position, 
whence  the  name.  The  skull  has  its  several  bones  devel- 
oped in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  Telco- 
cephali :  the  supraoccijiital  projects  forwards  between  the 
parietals  :  the  jaws  are  normally  developed,  the  maxillary 
arch  being  bounded  above  by  the  premaxillary,  and  at  the 
sides  by  the  supramaxillary  bones ;  a  distinct  symphilic 
bone  exists;  the  branchial  ajiparatus  is  complete,  the  su- 
perior branchihyal  and  pharyngeal  bones  ossified,  four^su- 
perior  pharyngeals,  three  basal  branchihyals,  and  a  pair  of 
inferior  pharyngeals  being  developed  :  the  scapular  arch  is 
entirely  dissevered  from  the  connection  exemplified  in 
most  fishes,  and  (in  some  eases  at  least)  is  connected  with 
the  anterior  vertebras ;  the  mesocoracoid  is  absent ;  no  in- 
terclavicles  are  developed  ;  the  ventral  fins  either  abdom- 
inal (the  pubic  bones  being  far  removed  from  the  scapular 
arch)  or  wanting.  The  order  is  represented  by  two  fam- 
ilies, JIastacembelida;  and  Notacaxthid.e  (which  see). 

Theodore  Gill. 

O'pitz  (AlARTrx).  b.  at  Bunzlau,  Silesia,  Dec.  23,1597; 
studied  at  Frankfort -on-the-Oder  and  Heidelberg;  lived 
as  secretary,  historiographer,  court-poet,  diplomatic  agent, 
etc.  at  the  courts  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.  Bcthlcn  Gabor 
of  Transylvania,  Karl  Hannibal  of  Dohna,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland,  etc..  and  d.  of  the 
plague  at  Dantzic  Aug.  2n,  le.'ig.  He  wrote  several  large 
poems,  among  which  the  TrotUjedanken  in  Wkhrwdrtigkeit- 
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en  de9  Kriega  is  the  best,  and  he  enjoyed  a  great  fame  as  a 
poet.  Nevertheless,  his  poems  cannot  be  read  now  with- 
out weariness:  they  belong  to  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
ori<;inalL'(i  with  the  revival  of  lettori?  in  Europe,  and  which 
j^L-ncrully  was  written  in  Latin  or  Greek,  produced  by 
schtihirs  !iii'l  tornied  in  close  imitation  of  classical  models. 
But  Opitz  wrote  in  his  vernacular  tongue;  bestowed  great 
attention,  knowledge,  and  taste  on  the  use  of  the  (ieruian 
Ianj!;uage ;  established  the  metrical  system,  employed  after 
him  in  all  Teutunic  languages,  weighing  syllables  accord- 
ing to  their  accentuation,  instead  of  simply  counting  them  ; 
founded  a  school  of  educated  men  who  extended  his  views ; 
and  thereby  gained  tbo  title  of  the  **  Father  of  German 
poetry." 

O^piiim  [Gr.  oirioc,  "poppy-juice"],  a  well-known  drug, 
being  a  concrete  juice  obtained  from  the  unripe  capsules 
of  the  poppy  {Papnrcr  somui/vntm).  Opium  has  been 
known  as  a  drug  from  a  remote  period,  distinct  accounts 
of  its  collection  as  a  branch  of  industry  in  Asia  Minor 
being  found  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides,  about  the  year 
77  H.  c.  From  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  use  of  opium  was  carried  East  throughout  Asia, 
probably  by  the  Arabians.  Though  the  l>o|ipy  is  natural- 
ized as  a  garden  llowcr  in  Europe  and  America,  yet  opium 
is  produced  as  an  article  of  conimenrc  only  in  India,  Per- 
sia, Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  (.)ur  own  market  is  supplied 
almost  exclusively  from  the  latter  locality  through  Smyrna 
ant!  Constantinople.  China  is  supplied  partly  by  impor- 
tation from  India  and  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  by  her  own 
production.  Opium  is  obtained  by  making  a  shallow  hor- 
izontal incisiim  in  the  unripe  poppy-head  a  few  days  after 
the  fall  of  the  petals.  This  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  milky  juice  that  oozes  from  the  cuts  is  scraped  off  next 
morning  and  made  into  lumps  of  varying  size,  ranging  in 
weight  from  an  ounce  to  several  pounds.  Good  Turkey 
opiuui  is  a  hard,  tenacious  solid  of  compact  texture  and  a 
reddish-brown  or  fawn  color.  It  has  a  strong,  ]iecufiar 
odor  and  a  rather  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  taste.  Opium  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  body.  Its  medicinal  virtues  re- 
side in  certain  alkaloids,  of  which  morphine  is  the  most 
important,  as  it  occurs  in  greatest  quantity  and  most  per- 
fectly represents  the  properties  of  the  crude  drug.  This 
alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Sortiirner,  an  apothecary  in 
Hanover,  in  181 G.  It  exists  in  opium  combined  with  a 
peculiar  acid  called  tncconic,  and  in  good  Turkey  opium  is 
found  in  the  proportion  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  Pure 
morphia  is  in  small,  colorless,  shining  crystals — is  inodor- 
ous, but  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  its  salts  are  readily  soluble,  and  hence  are  used 
in  medicine  in  preference  ti)  the  pure  alkaloid.  The  ace- 
t;itc,  sulphate,  antl  chloride  (muriate)  are  oflicinal  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopreiu.  The  other  alkaloids  of  opium  known 
to  aflect  the  human  system  are  ct'lrine,  iifircciue,  and  pa- 
pnreri'nr,  but  besides  these  no  less  than  twelve  others  have 
been  obtained  from  tlie  drug.  For  various  rq^sons  these 
seem  to  be  only  eliemical  and  physiological  curiosities. 
The  most  interesting  are  thcbuinc  and  r/'i/^^foyjf'/ie,  which  by 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals  are  found  to  produce 
ctVects  quite  opposite  to  those  nf  opium  or  the  alkaloids  of 
the  morphine  type  on  man.  Thus,  thcbaine  produces  sim- 
jily  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  and  cryptopine  wihl  de- 
lirium with  'filutcil  pupils.  Hcsidcs  these  sixteen  alkaloids, 
a  neutral  principle,  mraminc  or  opiani/f.  and  pectine,  albu- 
men, mucilage,  sugar,  and  wax  are  all  constituents  of 
opium.  The  oflects  of  opium  u|)on  the  animal  system  arc 
as  complex  as  the  composition  of  the  ilrug,  and  cannot  bo 
summarized  in  any  single  expression.  In  general,  the  in- 
tiucnco  of  tile  drug  falls  upon  the  nervous  system,  the 
symptoms  being  all  functional  nerve-disturbances,  and 
these  prove  by  their  peculiar  character  that,  in  kind,  the 
opium  iniluenco  is  a  conjoint  irritation  and  jiaralysis.  The 
resultant  clinical  effect  of  this  singular  duplex  influence 
varies  in  dillcrent  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  also  is 
modilied  by  circumstances  r.f  dose,  individual  idiosyncrasy, 
temperament,  habit,  etc.  The  symptoms  produced  by  opium 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  briefly  as  follows:  With  a 
small  dose  there  is  little  experienced  beyond  relief  from 
any  feelings  of  discomfort  that  may  be  (irVscnt  at  the  time 
of  taking.  Physical  fatigue,  mental  exhaustion  or  distress, 
small  paina  and  aclics,  hunger,  etc.  all  tend  to  disappear, 
leaving  a  feeling  of  general  comfort,  calm,  and  peace. 
When  these  effects  have  passed  away  there  may  be  some 
little  tendency  to  loss  of  appetite,  coatcil  tongue,  slight 
headache,  and  constipation,  as  after-results.  With  larger 
quantities  the  feeling  of  relief  from  discomfort  is  speedily 
sueoeedeil  by  the  characteristic  feature  of  opium  narcosis 
— namely,  a  conscious  intellectual  dulness,  accompanied  by 
a  drowsiness,  which  upim  every  opportunity  cast,s  the  sub- 
ject into  a  stjUe  of  unconsciousness  analogous  to  nnlinary 
sleep  in  very  many  respects,  but  diflering  from  it  in  certain 
others.    When  thus  affeutcd  tbo  porcoptivo  corobral  centres 


are  plainly  blunted,  since  a  pre-existing  severe  pain  will 
now  not  be  so  acutely  felt.  After  a  number  of  hours,  va- 
rying with  the  dose,  the  taker  awakes  to  a  feeling  of  gen- 
eral misery,  with  disordered  stomach,  dry  coated  tongue, 
headache,  and  constipated  bowels.  Indeed,  under  the 
ojjium  influence  all  the  natural  secretions,  save  that  of  the 
skin,  tend  to  diminish.  Hut  all  these  symptoms  vary  widely 
according  to  many  circumstances,  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  influence  of  temperament  or  idiosyncrasy.  Thus, 
many  persr)ns  of  very  "nervous"  temi)erament,  instead  of 
experiencing  calm  followed  by  drowsiness,  are  thrown  by 
opium  into  a  state  of  morbid  wakefulness  with  excessive 
agitation,  their  minds  being  filled  with  horrible  imagin- 
ings. So  great  is  the  distress  experienced  that  persons 
thus  affected  will  endure  almost  any  j>ain  rather  than  seek 
relief  from  opium.  Others,  of  highly  imaginative  tem- 
perament, like  the  Orientals,  pass  into  a  beatific  state  of 
mind,  with  pleasing  fancies  and  visions  of  delicious  and 
gorgeous  imagery,  as  so  graphically  described  by  De 
Quincey.  But  with  matter-of-fact  Americans  these  tempt- 
ing effects  are  rarely  produced,  simple  progressive  stupe- 
faction being  the  wh(jle  expression  of  the  cerebral  influ- 
ence of  the  drug.  Still  others,  especially  among  children, 
manifest  a  strong  convulsive  tendency,  which  may  even 
culminate  in  severe  general  convulsions,  with  tetanic  ri- 
gidity of  the  whole  body.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  frogs,  tetanus  is 
the  normal  expression  of  the  opium  influence.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  whole  skin,  vomiting,  syncope,  are  severally 
other  abnormal  effects  of  opium  occurring  in  certain  indi- 
vidimls.  The  influence  of  bodily  state  and  habit  uptm  the 
effects  of  the  drug  is  truly  astonishing.  In  severe  ]>ain, 
in  the  prostration  from  great  loss  of  blood,  and  other  mor- 
bid states,  the  relation  between  dose  and  effect  changes  so 
that  quantities  fatal  in  health  may  produce  no  more  than 
a  mild  o|)ium  influence.  Precisely  the  same  result  follows 
the  habitual  taking  of  opium,  iind  confirmed  opium-eaters 
often  take  in  a  day  enough  to  kill  ten  or  twenty  ordinary 
persons.  Of  the  alkaloids,  the  effects  of  morphine  dificr 
only  in  minor  points  from  those  of  crude  opium,  and  those 
of  narceine  and  codeine  also  conform  to  the  same  general 
type.  The  properties  of  papaverine  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
known.  But  none  of  these  alkaloids  compare  with  mor- 
phine in  power  or  general  usefulness.  Large  doses  of 
opium  or  morphine  may  bo  fatally  poisonous,  though 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  make  the  effects  ex- 
ceedingly uncertain,  such  as  vomiting  or  non-absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  quantity  taken.  Enormous  draughts  of 
opiates,  administered  with  deadly  intent,  are  therefore  often 
recovered  from.  But  generally  four  grains  of  opium  or 
their  equivalent  are  reckoned  as  a  dangerous  quantity,  and 
five  grains  have  killed.  The  salts  of  morphine  arc  estimated 
as  six  tiuies  mgre  powerful  than  (he  same  quantity  of  opium. 
Children.it  must  be  remembered,  are  proportionately  more 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  opium  than  adults. 
The  prominent  symjdoms  of  opium-jioisoning  arc  deep 
coma,  with  flushed  or  jtalo  and  ghastly  face,  contracted 
pupils,  slow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  slow,  full  pulse. 
Death  occurs  from  stop]>age  of  breathing  through  pa- 
ralysis of  the  *' respiratory  centre"  in  the  brain.  The 
treatment,  after  evacuation  of  the  poison  left  in  the  stom- 
ach through  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump,  is  especially 
directed  t(»wards  keeping  up  tlie  breatliing.  For  this  end 
the  great  desiileratum  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  sinking 
into  sIui)or.  Hence  ho  is  to  be  aroused  by  any'nicans. 
however  rough,  such  as  the  cold  douche,  forced  walking. 
shouting,  thrashing,  and  the  like.  If  he  can  swallow,  strong 
eofico  is  to  be  given  freely.  If  in  spite  of  all  means  ho 
sink  into  coma  and  the  respirations  begin  to  fail,  arti- 
ficial breathing  and  hypodermic  injections  of  atropine  (a 
powerful  excitant  of  respiration)  are  to  be  cautiously  cm- 
ployed.  No  caso  should  bo  given  up  till  actual  death. 
Opium  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also,  hut  principally 
ainnng  the  Orientals,  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  debauch. 
In  In.lia.  besides  its  use  as  a  mere  luxury,  the  drug  is 
much  employed  in  non-narcotic  doses  cimply  to  sustain 
the  strenglhin  lien  of  food  an<l  sleep  during  hard  phys- 
ical work.  In  China  opium  is  con>umed  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  all  classes,  the  mode  of  taking  it  being  to  snn»ke 
an  a{|ueous  extract  in  a  peculiarly  formed  pipe.  Opium- 
smoking  began  in  f'hiua  in  the  latter  half  uf  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  sidle  of  all  government  efforts  to 
prevent  it  rapidly  spread  till  it  nniy  now  be  called  n  na- 
tional practice.  Chum  thus  consumes  nine  tenths  of  all 
tho  opium  oxportcd  from  India,  besides  considerable  from 
Asia  .Minor,  and  the  whole  of  that  proiluced  within  her 
own  ditminions.  In  medicine  opium  and  morphine  fulfil 
a  varielv  of  purpose,  some  ut  which  could  hardly  be  di- 
vined from  the  etfects  of  the  drug  on  the  healthy  cystem. 
These  may  he  sumniarirorl  as  the  support  of  life,  and  in- 
vigoration  and  maintcnanco  of  tho  ue*rt'a  action  in  cir- 
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f  sreat  prostrnlion  nnif  where  ordinary  food  j 
-U'll:  It"-  <•""•  ur  rtlief  of  pain.  Kpasm,  and 
in  irritability;  tlic  inducliun  of  elcep :  ro- 

1  I'ltrKiiivo  nwrc'lion,  aa  in  diarrhoea,  and  iiira- 

tive  influence  of  an  unknown  chiiracter  in  certain  inllani- 
nmtory  dison^cs.  In  the  fiiltilnicnt  of  most  of  thuso  iu.li- 
oatiims  tlio  induction  .d'  the  pliysitdogical  narcotic  efl'ccts 
of  opium  in  botli  unneccssarv  and  harmful.  The  pharuia- 
eeiilical  pri'paralions  cd' opium  arc  very  numerous  :  the  two 
niojl  fiiniiliar  arc  liiuiiitmim.  a  simple  tincture  of  opium,  of 
which  Ihirtocn  minima  (about  twenty-live  drops)  is  the 
cquivaUnt  of  a  cruin  of  opium  :  ami  jmrcijitrir.n  campho- 
rated tincture,  compounded  of  opium.  cam]ihor,  benzuio 
aciil.  oil  of  anise,  honey,  and  dilute  alcohol.  Half  a  llui.l 
ounce  of  thia  tincture  repreacnis  very  nearly  the  virtues 
of  a  grain  of  opium.  The  sultfl  of  morphia  are  also  very 
largely  used,  and  their  administration  in  solution  by  hy- 
podermic injection  has  in  certain  circumstances  advantages 
over  ■.plates  given  by  the  mouth.  EnwAKD  Ci  htis. 

Opobnlsnmiim.    .See  .Mkom  Raisam. 

OpotlcI'doc,  the  common  name  of  the  "camphorated 
»o;ip  liniment  "  of  the  U.  S.  I'haruifiropirin  of  1850.  It  is 
compounded  of  common  soap,  camphor,  oil  of  rosemary, 
oil  of  origanum,  and  alcohol.  When  cold,  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  ointment.  It  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  the  "  soap  liniment  **  of  the  present  Phannnrnpfriti,  nwi 
mav  bo  used  as  an  anodyne  and  gentle  rubefacient  appli- 
cation in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Edward  CfUTis. 

Opop'aiinx  [Or.  huonii'at],  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Pnatinnvit  iifinjioniix,  a  plant closclv  resembling  the  common 
parsnip.  It  is  a  fetid  gum-resin,  resembling  assafcctida  in 
Its  powers,  but  much  feebler.  It  has  a  very  limited  use  in 
medicine.     The  best  comes  from  the  Levant. 

Opor'to,  an  important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
Po.lugal.  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre  Jlinho  e  Douro, 
is  situated  on  both  siiles  of  the  Douro,  2  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  174  miles  X.  by  E.  of  Lisbon,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railroad.  The  entrance  into  the  Douro  is 
dillicnlt  on  account  of  a  shifting  sandbank  in  its  mouth, 
and  the  river  is  subject  to  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
freshets,  but  at  Oporto  it  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  lined 
with  elegant  quays  and  crossed  by  many  beautiful  bridges. 
Oporto  is  one  of  the  most  picturcsfi»c  cities  in  the  world, 
built  on  a  steep  acclivity,  which  it  climbs  through  terraces 
covered  with  strikingly  colored  houses.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
can  pass  through  them,  but  others  are  broad,  airy,  clean, 
and  lined  with  magnificent  houses.  Its  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver  ware,  glass,  jiottcry,  leather,  linen,  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  not  unimportant:  upwards  of 
flOUC  people  are  employed  in  its  industrial  establishments. 
But  its  chief  import- 
ance Opolto  derives 
from  its  commerce.  It 
is  thcccntre  of  trade  for 
a  large  part  of  Portu- 
gal, In  LSj"  the  value 
of  its  imports  amount- 
ed to  40,528,000  francs, 
and  that  of  its  exports 
to  3D,yS4,000  francs. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly 
with  England  and 
Brazil,,  and  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  expor- 
tation is  wine,  the  so- 
called  port  wine,  red 
and  white,  of  which 
40,4$,'!  pipes  in  1S66 
and  34,G7'J  pipes  in 
1S67  were  exported  to 
Great    Britain,      Pop, 

!<y,i'.ii, 

Opos'sam  [a  word 
derived  from  the  Amer- 
ican Indians], the  name 
of  the  Onltlplm  i'ii- 
gini'inn  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  genus. 
North  and  South  .Amer- 
ican marsupial  mam- 
mals of  the  family  l)i- 
delphidfc.  The  com- 
mon opossum  of  the 
L'.  .^.  ia  found  in  most 
of  tile  Slates,  exee}(t  in 
New  England,  where 
no  opossums  exist,  and 
in  Texas  and  the  Pa- 
cific States,  where  the  Opossum. 


smaller  D.  Cali/omien  takes  its  place.  Tho  common 
.\merican  opossum  has  a  pointed  head,  wide  gape,  many 
sharp  teeth,  a  rough  tongue,  large  and  naked  ears,  small 
eyes,  a  long,  tapering,  llexible,  and  prehensile  tail,  and 
its  toes  are  armed  with  sharp,  strong,  and  curved  claws. 
It  has  a  well-developed  pouch,  and  is  about  the  size  of  u 
large  cat,  but  its  shape  is  low  and  squat;  it  is  of  a  gray- 
ish-white color,  the  face,  near  tho  snout,  pure  white,  and 
the  ears  black.  It  is  mostly  nocturnal  antl  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  feeds  alike  on  insects,  eggs,  small  birds,  and 
fruits.  It  sometimes  destroys  poultry.  It  is  hunted  a 
good  deal,  and  shows  much  dexterity  in  escaping  by 
creeping  away  in  the  grass.  It  has  a  remarkable  habit 
of  feigning  death  wlicn  captured,  and  bites  severely  when 
dcfeniiing  itself.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements,  and  often 
suspentis  itself  from  tlie  branch  of  a  tree  by  its  tail.  It 
is  very  prolitic,  ])roducing  from  six  to  fifteen  at  a  birth, 
which,  as  soon  as  produced,  are  put  intcj  her  pouch  by  tho 
mother,  where  they  remain  attached  to  tlic  iiip]de  until 
they  are  able  to  move  about.  In  winter,  if  tlie  elimiUo  is 
cold,  the  oj)ossum  becomes  sluggish,  but  not  torpid  like 
tho  woodchuck.  The  opossum  is  much  relished  as  food. 
There  are  numerous  .South  American  species,  some  of 
them  with  no  ))oueh.  The  skins  have  beeomo  an  import- 
ant article  of  eommerce. 

Op'pclllf  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  on  tho 
Oder,  has  some  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  ]>ottery,  and 
tiles,  and  an  important  trade  in  timber  and  cattle.  Pop, 
11,879. 

Op'penheim,  post-v.  ami  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
several  cheese-factories.     Pop.  I'.I.'.O. 

Op'pert  (.In.ns),  b.  ,Iuly  9,  1825,  at  Hamburg,  of , Jew- 
ish parentage:  studied  first  law  at  Heidelberg,  then  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  in  1S17  he 
published  All-  LriulKi/slam  dm  AUpersi/ichai  ;  was  appointed 
professor  in  (lerman  at  the  lyccum  f.f  Laval  in  ISbS,  and 
at  th:it  of  Rhcims  in  1850;  accompanie.l  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Mesopotamia,  sent  out  in  1S51  by  the  Erench 
government,  and  was  appointeil  professor  in  Sanskrit  at 
the  schools  of  the  national  library  in  1857,  devoting  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  His 
prineii.al  works  arc — /.cs  Inscn'ptiona  den  AclU-mhiidca 
(1852),  L' E.rpidiliim  aeicnlifqiic  de  Frnncc  en  MfmptjUtmie 
(1858-61),  Unimmnire  snnacrile  (1859),  Grande  hiHcn'p- 
tion  dn  Palnia  de  Khoreahiid  (1SG4),  JJinlotre  den  Empires 
de  Chnldfc  et  d'Anm/rie  (1866),  L'ImmortaliU  de  I'Ame  cite! 
les  Chaldfcna  (1875). 

Oppia'niis,  b.  at  Anazarba,  Cilicia ;  flourished  in  tho 
latter  ]>art  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  and  is  tho 
author  of  a  didactic  poem  on  fishing,  'AAieurtKa,  in  :'5I)0 
(jreck  hexameters.  Another  didactic  ]iocui  on  hunting, 
Kioi)v(ii«n.  containing  a  little  over  2100  (ireek  hexameters, 
but  much  inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  was  for  a  long  time 
ascribed  toOppianus,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  younger  poet  who  bore  tho  same  name. 
Editions  of  both  poems  by  J.  G.  Schneider  (Lcipsio,  ISl.'i) 
and  Lehrs  (Paris,  1840). 

Op'pido  Mainerti'na,town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in  an  unhealthy  ).osition  at  the 
root  of  the  Aspramonte.  The  old  town,  not  on  the  present 
site,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.     Pop.  6494. 

Op'tics  [Gr.  iiTTiKos;  pi.  to  oirTi«a,  "  things  relating  to 
vision "],  tho  science  which  treats  of  light  and  vision. 
The  subject  admits  of  being  considered  from  two  points 
of  view,  1.  Tho  laws  and  pVopertics  of  light,  as  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  may,  by  ivpplying  the  principles  of 
pure  geometry,  be  employed  to  explain  the  phenomena; 
or,  2,  A  definite  theory  having  been  adoptc.l  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  luminiferous  medium,  the  phenomena 
may  be  cxj.oundcd  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
assumed  physical  cause.  In  the  first  aspect,  the  several 
branches  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
arc  considered  in  this  work  under  their  appropriate  heads, 
Bs  RErnACTiox,  Reflection,  Dispersiox,  Spectrim,  Dif- 
fraction-, Rainbow,  Polarization;  Thi.x  Plates,  Color.s 
or;  DornLE  Refraction-,  etc..  and  the  titles  of  the  several 
optical  instruments;  and  in  the  second  under  Lk;ht.  Ix- 

TERFEREXCE.    UxDULATIOX,    U-N'Dl-LATORV    THEORV,    VinRA- 

TioN,  etc.  The  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  optical  discovery, 

A  notion  was  for  a  very  long  time  prevalent  among  tho 
ancients  that  vision  is  efi'ccted  by  means  of  rays  proceed- 
ing from  the  eye  to  the  object.  This  idea  is  not  found  in 
Aristotle,  but  it  was  introduced  into  the  school  of  Plato, 
and  continued  to  be  received  for  many  centuries.  The 
persistency  of  the  doctrine  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  tho 
light  which  is  self-cvidently  indispensable  to  vision  pro- 
ceeds from  sources  foreign  to  the  observer,     Tho  clement- 
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ary   phenomena   of   reflection    and    refraction    suggest  a 

naturnl  division  of  the  8cienue  of  optics  into  two  principal 
braneheg  ;  and  this  distinction  is  made  by  the  earliest  {sys- 
tematic writer  on  tlu-  i-nltject  whose  works  have  descended 
to  us.  This  was  Km:Ii<l,  supposed  to  have  been  the  K«'*fn- 
etriuian  uf  that  nanK',  wli<»  liveil  about  ;'>0U  years  before 
our  era.  The  general  hiws  which  govern  the  reflection  of 
light,  being  comparatively  cnny  of  detection,  were  stated 
by  him  with  tolerable  correctness;  but  wliiit  he  has  writ- 
ten on  rcfractiim  is  of  little  value.  Ptok-my,  the  astron- 
omer of  Alexandria,  who  was  born  about  the  year  70  of 
our  era.  attempted  to  discover  the  law  of  refraction  by  ex- 
periment. His  apparatus  was  ingenious,  and  was  not  dif- 
ferent in  princ-iple  from  that  whitdi  lias  I>een  emj)loyed  by 
.Silljeriiiann,  Solt-il,  and  oflu-rs,  in  our  own  time,  for  the 
aanie  purpose.  He  mi-asured  the  angles  of  refraction  cor- 
respoufiiug  to  various  angles  of  incidence,  between  0°  and 
'Jl)"^,  fur  both  water  and  glass,  and  left  his  lueasurements 
recorded  in  his  Si/Htcm  of  Optira.  We  may  judge  of  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attaincil  by  him  by  comparing  the  in- 
dices of  refraction  (see  Hep'raction.  Indkx  of)  deducible 
from  his  determinations  witli  those  of  the  same  bodies 
fixed  with  severe  exactness  by  more  modern  observer.s. 
The  ascertained  index  of  refrai-tion  for  water  is  1.3.3582. 
If  we  make  a  cinnputation  of  its  value  from  the  measured 
angles  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  a  uiean  of  1.30147.  But  if  we 
take  his  measurements  at  the  incidence  of  50°,  where  the 
relative  variations  of  tlie  luigles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion are  most  markeil  and  most  easily  measured,  we  ob- 
tain 1.33555,  which  is  exceedingly  near  the  truth.  The 
true  index  of  refraction  for  glass  is  between  1.4Sand  1.60, 
according  to  the  materials  and  density.  Crown  glass 
varies  from  below  1.50  to  about  1.525.  Ptolemy's  mean 
determination  wnuhl  be  I.4S4.  But  at  50°  ho  approaches 
nearer  the  truth,  his  angles  giving  1.5321.  For  rays  pass- 
ing from  water  to  glass  the  relative  index  computed  from 
his  measurements  would  be  1.1390,  the  true  being  1.14145. 
The  near  agreement  of  these  numbers  with  modern  deter- 
uiinations  is  remarkable,  especially  consi<lcring  that  Ptol- 
emy's measures  are  given  only  to  the  nearest  half  degree. 
Ptolemy  was  unable,  however,  to  de/ive  any  practical  ad- 
vantage from  these  results,  since  the  magnitude  of  the 
angles  seemed  to  bo  governcl  by  no  law  which  he  could 
detect,  and  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  refraction  remained  for  the  tifteen  succeciling  cen- 
turies. As  an  astronomer,  Ptolemy  could  hanUy  fail  to 
notice  the  efTect  of  atmospheric  refraction  upon  tlio  ap- 
parent positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  recognized  the  fact,  which  others  after  him 
disputed,  that  the  displacement  is  always  in  a  vertical 
jtlanc,  and  also  that  itnttnins  its  maximum  in  the  horizon 
ami  is  ztiro  in  thci  zciiitli.  About  half  a  century  later  than 
Ptolemy  flourished  Claudius  (ialen,  the  celebrated  (Ireek 
physician.  In  a  treatise  on  the  uses  of  the  members  of 
the  human  body  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  vision,  and  lays  down  the  fumlamental  law,  on 
which  the  stereoscope  has  been  very  retrcntly  constructed, 
that  the  jiicture  which  we  see  of  a  solid  body  is  made  up 
of  two  pictures  dissimilar  to  each  other,  one  seen  by  each 
eye  separately. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  optical  science  should  make 
any  imnortant  progress  so  long  as  the  law  which  deter- 
mines tno  path  of  a  ray  in  i)assing  from  one  mcilium  to 
another  remaineit  unknown.  We  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  descend  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  sevt-ntcenth  cen- 
tury hef<»rc  we  liml  a  practicable  ground  on  which  to  build 
a  systematic  science.  In  I02i5,  W'illcbrord  Snellius,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Leyden.  died  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  behind  him  manuscripts,  among  which  was  eon- 
tained  a  statement  of  the  important  law  in  (juestion.  whicdi 
lie  expressed  as  follows:  When  a  ray  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another  undergoes  refraction  at  the  common 
surface,  the  ratici  of  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  constant.  As 
the  eo-secants  of  angles  are  inversely  as  the  sines  of  the 
8amo  angles,  the  law  may  be  more  conveniently  expressed 
by  saying  that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  sinrn 
of  the  angles  mentioned  arc  in  a  constant  ratio.  It  was  in 
this  form  tliat  the  law  was  lirst  publi.shed  by  Hcscarlcs, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  (d"  Snellius.  It  is,  therefore, 
freipiently  rcforroil  to  as  the  law  of  Descartes.  It  may  bo 
proper  to  mention  that,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  this 
important  law  by  Snellius,  it  had  been  remarked  by  the 
illustrious  Kepler  that  I'nr  inciden^-cs  below  3(»°  a  ratio 
ainmst  const:int  exists  between  the  angles  of  incitlenee  and 
of  refraction  themselves.  This  is  tnie,  because  f<ir  small 
angles  the  increments  of  the  arc  and  of  the  sine  are  nearly 
proportional,  lint  when  the  incidence  is  moderately  large, 
the  divergency  of  the  two  ratios  becomes  very  widi'. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  optical  dis- 
covery, after  the  detection  of  the  general  law  of  refraction. 
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was  made  by  the  illustrious  Newton,  who  in  1572  com- 
municated to  ti.o  Koyal  Society  the  experimental  researches 
by  which  be  established  the  eouipmind  nature  of  light  and 
the  unequal  refrangibility  of  its  enmpr.nent  rays.  He  held 
that  the  comm<m  white  light  of  the  sun  is  made  up  of  ele- 
mentary rays  differing  at  the  same  time  in  c(dor  and  in  re- 
frangibility. The  number  of  tints  which  he  considered 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regarded  as  independent  com- 
ponents is  seven.  It  seems  unnecessary,  however,  to  sup- 
pose theexistence  of  more  than  three  elementary  colors,  it 
being  possible,  by  mingling  these  in  various  proporti-ms.  to 
produce  all  the  rest,  while  the  degrees  of  refrangibilitv  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  vary  through  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  sm.ill  differences.  This  j)hcnnmeiion  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  component  colors  of  light  by  refraction  has 
been  called  dinptrHUm,  Newton  was  of  oi)inion  that  the 
dispersive  powers  of  all  bodies  are  equal,  or.  in  other  words, 
proportional  to  their  refractive  ])owers,  and  that,  the  mean 
refractive  powers  of  two  bodies  being  equal,  their  refractive 
powers  for  each  particular  color  must  be  equal  also.  Both 
these  suppositions  were  ascertained  by  subsequent  dis- 
covery to  be  incorrect. 

The  dispersion  of  light  by  refraction  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  interesting  natural  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow.  This  beautiful  meteor  hail  before  Newton's  time 
been  the  subject  of  many  unsatisfactory  speculations  :  and 
though  I)e  Dominis.  as  early  as  UW  I.  had  conceived  a  true 
theory  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  inner  bow,  he  haci 
not  been  able  to  account  for  its  colors.  He  showed  that 
there  is  a  certain  incidence  at  which,  if  the  parallel  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  anterior  snrfa<'e  of  a  transparent 
globe,  they  will  be  reflected  from  within  so  as  to  emerge, 
still  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  jioint  on  the  other  si^lc  of 
the  centre.  The  emergent  rays  will  form  a  constant  angle 
with  the  incident  rays,  and,  entering  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server standing  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  will  form  the 
same  angle  with  a  line  sup(iosed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sun  through  the  eye.  This  line  from  the  sun  through  the 
eye  being  made  an  axis,  and  the  above  sujiposed  reflected 
ray  being  revolved  around  it,  there  will  be  traced  out  in 
the  heavens  a  circle,  from  every  part  of  which,  if  raindrojis 
are  present,  there  will  come  an  amount  td"  light  above  that 
which  is  reflected  from  the  surrounding  cloud.  This  cx- 
planatifm  satisfactorily  determines  the  h>riiH  of  the  bow. 
but  it  fails  to  account  for  its  tints  or  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  they  are  sprea<i.  It  would  reijuire  that  the  arc 
should  he  white,  and  that  it  should  be  no  broader  than  the 
sun:  that  is  to  say.  that  its  breadth  should  be  only  about 
half  a  degree.  The  actual  breadth  of  the  inner  bow  is. 
however,  two  degrees  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  the  outer 
three  degrees  and  three-quarters.  Newton's  discovery  fur- 
nished the  necessary  supplement  to  tlie  theory. 

In  1(>()5  there  was  published  at  IJoIogna  a  posthumous 
work  by  Francis  Maria  (Irimaldi.  an  Italian  .Icsuit.  in 
which  were  for  the  first  time  described  certain  phenomena 
now  very  familiar  iindt'r  the  name  of  itiffimtion.  He 
stilted  that  it'  any  very  small  <djject  be  placed  in  a  pencil 
of  divergent  liglit.  admitted  through  a  minute  aperture 
into  a  dark  room,  its  shadi>w  will  appear  materially  larger 
than  it  ought  if  light  passes  its  edges  in  straight  lines,  and, 
moreover,  that  any  opaque  object,  large  or  small,  exhibits 
along  the  edges  of  its  shadow  a  border  of  at  least  three 
distinctly  tinted  fringes,  the  brightest  and  broadest  of  which 
is  next  tlie  shadow,  lie  also  observed  that  when  two  minute 
pencils  of  light  are  ailmitteil  through  apertures  very  near 
to  each  other,  the  screen  on  wdiieli  the  blendei)  pencils  fall, 
and  which,  as  he  supposed,  ought  tn  be  uniformly  illumi- 
nated with  a  light  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  intensities, 
is  streaked  with  lines  ai)snlutely  dark.  He  was  led  by  this 
observation  to  announce  the  iiaradi>xical  proposition  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  union  of  two  rays 
of  light  produces  darkness.  Ittdd  as  this  announcement 
must  have  originally  appeared,  the  progress  of  seiontiflo 
discovery  has  fully  confirmed  its  truth.  This  phenomenon, 
being  attributed  to  the  bending  of  the  rays  ui  light  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  opaque  bmly,  was  distingui^hed 
by  the  name  infUrtion  or  diffmrtiun,  U  was  carefully 
studied  by  Newton  anil  others,  and  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  all  the  discussions  which  have  since  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  light. 

Not  far  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  (irimaldi.  just 
mentioned,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  called 
to  a  cane  of  new  and  extraordinary  refraction  observed  to 
take  idace  in  crystals  of  carbonate  i)f  lime — a  species  of 
refraction  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  dividing  an 
incident  beam  into  two  beams  entirely  distinct,  or  of  pre- 
senting two  images  of  any  object  seen  through  the  crystal, 
has  been  called  ihtuUr  rrfmctinn.  The  first  publication 
on  this  subject  was  made  by  Krasmus  BarthoUnus.  a  phy>i- 
eian  of  Copenhagen,  who  gave  to  (he  mineral  the  name  of 
Iceland  spar,  from  tho  circumslaneo  thai  bis  specimens 
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hmd  been  obtained  from  that  i«Iftnd.  It  U  now  known 
tbut  lbi»  |iro|»orty  uf  ilmible  refraolinn  if  exceedingly  com- 
mon. U'iiiif  |H.5-'fp'''ctI  by  mont  crvfttallizcil  boilicf.  iin<i  ciip- 
•blo  of  bciiij;  |.r<Mlii»H*I.  ernn^'irnlly  or  pcrmnneiUly.  in  uny 
tran!<|iiiri'iit  Huli*!  whali-vcr,  wlictber  ur>7iii)ic  »)r  iiiiiicral,  in 
wbicb  it  doos  not  nuturully  exist.  It  it*  only  in  Iocl»n<l 
•i>ar,  hi>wuver,  that  it  mttoifcKts  itaelf  in  a  degree  renmrk- 
ablo  en<Mii:)i  to  altmct  the  attention  of  a  entmal  obttorver, 
and  in  ino-l  ea-cs  it  can  only  be  detected  by  j<|iccirtl  ur- 
ran^eincnt*.  Sui>n  after  hii  announceuicnt  of  the  coni- 
poiind  nature  of  li>;ht.  .Sir  L^aac  Newton  made  i>uhlic  the 
rcDultn  of  hii*  ingenious  invctftigation!*  in  regard  to  the 
colors  exhibited  by  'Aim  ptnte»  of  transparent  HubHtances, 
fuch  ft?"  Hou|i-buhblc«,  films  of  luuisluro  upon  gbi-s  and 
upon  polif*hed  opaque  !»nlids,  )au)iuto  of  air  confmcd  in 
ri5!iure!i  of  tran:<parent  mineral.",  etc.  He  showed  that  the 
tint^  dii'played  by  f<uch  thin  plates,  when  viewed  in  com- 
mon light,  depend  upon  three  conditions,  viz.  the  thickncs!( 
of  the  phile.  it^  refracting  power,  and  the  obliquity  under 
which  it  !!«  viewed. 

The  next  important  ?tep  in  the  progress  of  optical 
pcienco  wa-x  the  discovery  of  the  progressive  motion  of 
light  and  the  determination  of  its  velocity.  Though  every 
theory  which  hacl  ever  been  8iigge:*tcd  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  light  presumed  that  there  must  be  a  prog- 
ress from  the  luminous  origin,  and  therefore  that  time 
muttt  bo  nn  element  in  the  solution  of  every  optical  prob- 
lem, still  so  nearly  instantaneous  are  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced at  the  distances  to  which  our  ordinary  observation 
extends  as  apparently  to  render  hopeless  any  plan  for  ex- 
pcrinicntally  determining  the  velocity.  This  circumstance 
rendered  the  efforts  made  by  the  celebrated  Galileo  and  by 
the  neadeniicians  of  Florence  to  settle  the  question  com- 
pletely nugatory.  The  method  of  proceeding  ad  'pted  by 
Galileo  was  to  |dace  himself  upon  an  eminence  opposite  to 
an  assistant  observer  soniefhing  more  than  a  mile  distant, 
both  being  provided  with  lanterns  which  could  be  darkened 
by  a  slide.  The  lights  being  arranged,  Galileo  darkened 
his  lantern,  and  the  assistant,  immediately  on  notit-ing  its 
disappearance,  darkened  his  also.  Api):irently  b  )th  were 
extinguished  at  the  same  instant.  The  Florentine  acade- 
micians repeated  the  ex]»eriment,  increasing  the  distance 
In-twccn  the  stations,  but  the  result  was  the  «amo.  The 
jtrohlem  remained  unsolved:  but  its  solution  came  at  last, 
when  denianiled  by  the  exigencies  of  a  higher  branch  of 
science.  In  1()7J,  Uoemer,  an  astronomer  of  Cojienhagen,  ' 
in  his  observations  upon  the  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite 
of  Jupiter,  became  perplexed  by  irregularities  for  wliich 
he  could  conceive  ni>  means  of  aciMiunting.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Dominic  Cassini  that  these  difficulties  might 
1)erhnps  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the  time  occupied 
)y  light  in  passing  through  the  vast  distance  between  Ju- 
piter and  our  planet  may  be  large  enough  to  be  appreciable, 
an<l  therefore  that,  as  our  distance  varies,  this  time  must 
vary  also.  Assuming  this  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  that 
the  epoch  on  which  our  computations  of  future  eclipses  are 
founded  is  the  date  of  some  eclipse  actually  observed  when 
the  two  bodies  were  occupying  their  ]>oints  of  nearest  ap- 
proach, it  will  follow  that  if  the  accuracy  of  the  determi- 
nation is  affected  only  by  the  motion  of  light,  all  subse- 
quent eclipses,  observed  when  the  distance  is  the  same  as 
at  the  ojioch,  will  agree  with  the  prediction,  an  I  all  others 
will  be  in  retardation  by  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  that 
which  light  requires  to  pass  over  the  space  by  which  the 
distance  has  been  increased.  In  like  manner,  if  the  epoch 
had  been  an  eclipse  observed  in  the  position  of  greatest 
distance  between  the  bodies,  subsequent  eclipses  would  be 
in  advance  of  the  prediction:  and  if  the  epoch  had  been 
an  observation  made  from  some  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  points  of  greatest  and  least  distance,  the  eclipse 
afterwards  occurring  would  be  sometimes  in  adv:inee  and 
sometimes  in  retardation.  The  test  of  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis  would  be  a  careful  comparison  of  the  observed 
irregularities  of  time  with  the  variations  of  distance — a 
comparison  inv<dving  no  slight  labor.  Tassini,  \vith  whom 
the  idea  originated,  seems  to  have  abandoned  it.  but  Roemer 
followed  it  up  with  such  perseverance  as  at  length  conclus- 
ively to  establish  its  truth.  He  demonsirate-l  that  the  time 
occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  the  entire  diameter  of  the 
earths  orbit  is  Iti  minutes  and  26  seconds.  But  at  that 
per.oil  the  dimensions  of  the  earth's  orbit  were  not  accu- 
rately known,  and  this  determination  was  insufficient  to  fix 
the  absolute  value  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Assuming  the 
pun's  moan  parallax  to  be  «.SS".'the  mean  diameter  of  the 
orbit  mu.-t  be  about  ISl.Oilrt.noO  of  miles,  and  this  number, 
divided  by  9S6.  the  number  of  seconds  in  Hi  minutes 
nnd  26  seconds,  gives  for  the  velocity  in  miles  192,700. 
The  velocity  of  light  has.  since  the  time  of  Roemer,  been 
!i-certained.  with  a  probably  near  approximation  to  the 
truth,  by  other  ndependent  methods,  and  the  results  of  all 
these  are  substantially  in  harmony,  1S7,000. 


The  next  discovery  of  importance  in  the  progress  of 
optical  science  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  hist  century 
by  Dr.  Wolluston  in  his  observations  upon  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  lie  discovered  that  by  employing  a  pencil  of 
light  very  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  refrac- 
tion, but  broad  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  five  well- 
defined  dark  straight  lines  could  be  distinguished  crossing 
the  spectrum  at  right  angles,  and  maintaining  invariably 
the  same  positions  relatively  to  the  c  dtirs.  This  number 
he  afterwards  increased  to  seven.  These  lines  may  very 
easily  be  distinguished  by  holding  a  juism  near  the  eye, 
piirallel  to  any  small  fissure  through  which  light  makes  its 
way  into  a  dark  room.  IJy  aiiling  the  eye  with  a  telesco|ie 
the  number  discovered  becomes  surprisingly  great.  M. 
Fraunhofcr  of  Munich  enumerated  OlMi.  and  Sir  David 
ISrewster  afterward  increased  tins  number  in  21100,  The 
eight  principal  lines  arc  distinguished  by  the  letters  A  to 
II,  of  which  the  line  A  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  red  and 
the  line  H  ab:>ut  the  middle  of  the  violet.  The  positions 
of  these  lines  being  definitely  fixed  among  the  cidors  of  the 
spectrum,  they  furnish  valuable  aid  in  comparing  tlie  re- 
fracting powers  of  different  bodies,  and  have  served  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  bodies  whose  mean  refractive  powers 
are  equal  do  not  always  equally  refract  the  several  ele- 
mentary rays.  ']'he  line  A  is  not  among  the  most  ea>ily 
discernible,  but  Sir  David  Brewster  has  discovered  otliers 
in  the  almost  imperce|)tible  light  below  A,  and  Sir  Jolin 
Ilcrschel.  and  especially  Prof.  Stokes,  have  discovered 
many  others  still  beyond  the  violet.  By  his  curious  dis- 
covery lii  jitt'n-rHi-pnrr,  or  the  jiropertv  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  rcncicring  sensible  to  vision  r.iys  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  ordinary  spectrum.  Prof.  Stokes  has.  in  fact, 
quadrupled  its  length. 

In  the  year  ISDvS  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  pro- 
posed the  problem  of  the  double  refr.iction  of  light  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  two  years  thereafter.  The 
successful  competitor  for  this  prize  was  Mains.  To  him  is 
due  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection.  He  was  led  to 
this  remarkable  discovery  by  an  acM-ident.  In  observing, 
through  a  ])rism  of  leehind  spar,  the  light  reflected  to  his 
windows  from  those  of  the  palace  id'  the  Luxembourg,  lie 
was  sur]irised  to  see  that,  as  he  turned  the  prism  around 
the  ray.  one  of  the  two  images  vanishecl  at  every  quarter 
revolution.  By  following  up  the  indication  thus  given,  he 
arrived  at  the  important  hnv  that  when  light  is  reflected 
from  glass  at  an  angle  of  o4°  V,h',  or  from  water  at  an  angle 
of  52°  45',  it  possesses  all  the  properties  which  belong  to 
the  pencils  into  which  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is  divided 
by  a  double  refracting  crystal.  This  remarkable  condition 
of  light  was  distinguished  by  the  name  pnhirizatioii.  It 
was  the  conclusion  of  Mains  that  the  angle  of  polarization 
of  a  given  body  is  independent  both  of  its  refractive  and 
of  its  dispersive  i>ower.  Dr.  Brewster,  however,  demon- 
strated that  this  angle  depends  on  the  refractive  power, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  law  that  *'  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  any  body  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polari- 
zation." 

A  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  light 
emitted  at  great  obliquity  from  luminous  solids  or  liqui^ls 
was  discovered  by  M.  Arago.  Whenever  the  light  of  an 
incandescent  body  of  either  of  these  classes  is  examined 
as  it  proceeds  directly  from  the  bi)dy  and  with  no  great 
inclination  to  the  luminous  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
polarized.  But  when  the  rays  whose  obliquity  to  the  sur- 
face is  very  considerable  are  the  subject  of  examination, 
they  are  found  to  be  partially  polarized.  The  inference  is 
that  these  rays  have  been  polarized  by  refraction,  and  hence 
that  they  must  have  originated  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
luminous  body.  The  light  of  flames  and  incandescent 
gases  exhibits  no  such  polarization.  The  light  of  the  sun 
is  always  unpolarized.  wliether  it  be  examined  at  the  limb 
or  at  the  centre  of  the  disk.  From  this  observation  Arago 
was  led  to  consider  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun  to  be 
gaseous,  and  not  liquid  or  solid,  thus  corroborating  inci- 
dentally the  ingenious  .suggestion  of  the  elder  Herschel  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  solar  jibotosphere. 

In  the  year  Isn.M.  Arago  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  one  oif  the  most  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful discoveries  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  history 
of  optics.  Upon  examining  thin  plates  of  certain  trans- 
parent crystals,  such  as  mica,  selenite.br  quartz,  by  means 
of  transmitted  polarized  light,  he  found  that  when  the 
light  was  received  upon  the  eye  through  a  prism  formed 
of  Iceland  spar,  the  richest  conceivable  colors  made  their 
appearance,  which  were  complementary  to  each  other  in 
the  two  images,  and  which  varied  in  intensity  with  the 
azimuth  of  the  laminae  or  of  the  prism.  The  colors  thus 
seen  in  crystalline  lamina^  recur  in  several  successive  series 
as  the  thickness  of  the  laminse  is  increased.  Another  class 
of  chromatic  effects  produced  by  crystalline  plates  viewed 
in  polarized  light  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  WoUaston  ia 
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Iceland  spar,  in  which  the  display  is  jterhajis  the  mo?t 
brilliiint.  In  these  eases  the  crystal  is  cut  jierpt'n'iiculurly 
auruss  the  axis.  lu  exuininin;^  ])lute8  of  quartz  cut  across 
the  iixis  as  above  described.  M.  Araj^o  observed  a  peculiarity 
of  a  remarkuble  kind,  which  is  scarcely  found  in  any 
other  natural  crystal.  The  centre  of  the  fiehl  was  not  dark 
in  any  position  of  the  analy/er.  but  wiis  deeply  and  uui- 
fornily  colored  with  a  tint  which  varieil  as  the  analyzer 
was  turned.  When  a  bi-refringent  prism  was  employed  as 
an  analyzer,  the  two  imajref  feen  were  constiintly  comple- 
mentary in  color,  ami  as  the  analyzer  was  turned  they  as- 
cendcil  in  tint,  in  the  order  of  Xewton's  scale,  from  red  to 
violet.  M.  liiot  in  subsequent  experiments  discovered  that 
in  snnic  crystals  the  ascent  of  the  tints  in  the  scale  is  pro- 
ducetl  by  a  right-hand  rotation  (the  ordinary  direction  of 
a  screw),  and  in  others,  by  a  left-hand  rotation.  These 
classes  of  crystals  have  been  distin<;nished  by  the  names 
ri}^ht-handed  and  left-handed  crystals,  or  tlcj-tntf/i/rc  and 
fffrof/i/re.  The  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  produced  by 
quartz  lias  on  this  account  been  called  rottitnri/  polarization. 
The  physical  cause  of  rotatory  polarization  is  unknown. 
M.  liiot  supposed  it  to  helonj;  to  the  ultimate  molecules 
of  the  substance,  but  this  hypothesis  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster believed  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  property 
ceases  to  appear  in  quartz  whose  crystalline  structure  has 
been  destroyed  by  fusion. 

Jn  the  prosecution  of  his  investifjations,  Sir  David 
Brewster  arrived  at  the  discovery  that  the  j)olarizins  struc- 
ture eould  be  artificially  produceil  in  ;;Iass  by  heat  or  by 
rapiil  cooling; :  that  this  elVe(;t  is  transient  when  the  heat  is 
below  the  point  of  softening;  or  fusinj^  the  substance;  but 
that  when  it  is  carried  beyonil  that  point,  and  cooling  rap- 
idly fallows,  as  in  {^lass  which  is  not  annealed,  the  structure 
is  permanent.  He  found  that  the  same  structure  could  bo 
produceil  by  pressure,  by  torsi<m,  by  tension,  or  by  flexure, 
and  traced  the  transient  condition  of  the  same  kind  pro- 
duced by  heat  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  unequal  expan- 
sion. Any  solid  transjiarent  substance,  organic  or  mineral, 
was  found  by  him  to  be  capable  of  receiving  this  structure 
transiently  or  permanently.  Among  these  may  be  named 
horn,  indurated  jellies,  tortoise-shell,  gums,  resins,  the 
crystalline  lenses  of  fishes  or  animals,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  year  ISI.'),  M.  Biot  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  many  liquids  possess  the  jiower  of  rotatory 
polarization — a  discovery  which  was  in'lependcntly  made 
by  Mr.  Secbeck :  the  effect  was  first  observed  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  has  since  been  found  in  most  essential  oils,  in 
solutions  of  suo;ar,  ilextrine,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  cam- 
phoric and  tartaric  acids,  and  the  tartrates.  In  some  of 
these  substances  the  plane  of  polarizaticm  is  turned  to  the 
right  and  in  others  to  the  left.  M.  Arago  early  made  the 
ili-'covery  that  the  light  which  comes  to  us  from  the  at- 
mos[.liere  is  polarized.  Observations  ma-lo  in  the  vortical 
plane  passing  through  the  sun  show  sensible  pr)larization 
in  that  piano  up  to  about  l.")0'^  from  the  luminary — a  point 
wliich  can  only  be  <d)served,  therefore,  when  the  sun  is 
low.  The  polarization  at  this  judnt  becomes  zero,  and  it  is 
hence  known  as  Arjigo's  neutral  jioint.  Below  this  point 
down  to  the  horizon  polarization  is  found  in  a  horizontal 
]ilane.  M.  Babinet  liiscovercd  a  second  neutral  point  1"*^ 
above  the  sun,  and  Dr.  Brewster  a  third.  S°  ;{U'  below. 
Neither  of  these  is  easy  of  observatir)n.  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  sun  himself  iintl  his  great  light. 

Regarding  atmospheric  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
tlie  cause  of  atmospheric  polarization,  it  will  tollow  that 
every  plane  passing  through  the  sun  (in  the  superior  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  at  least)  must  be  a  plane  of  polar- 
ization. This  will,  therefore,  bo  true  of  the  luiiir-cirdc,  or 
meridian,  in  which  the  sun  hapjjens  at  any  time  to  be; 
and  as  all  h<uir-circles  pass  through  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  it  results  that  a  delicate  polari scope,  directed 
toward  the  pole,  may  follow  the  horary  motion  of  this 
plane.  8ueh  a  polariscopo,  furnished  with  a  ilia!  and  in- 
dex, becomes  a  ehronometer.  This  is  the  principle  of  an 
elegant  little  instrument  invented  by  Wbeatstone,  called 
tlie  fiu/ar  r/<>rk.  When  ai-curately  adjui-ted,  it  will  indi- 
cate, in  the  hands  of  a  practised  observer,  the  apparent 
solar  time  within  a  very  few  minutes.  It  will  operate 
even  when  the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds.  j)rovided  there 
he  an  unobscured  spot  at  the  pole  througli  whi<*h  the  blue 
sky  iriay  be  seen.  In  the  foregoing  very  succinct  oulHne 
of  the  history  of  optical  discovery  the  object  kepi  in  view 
has  been  to  present  simply  facts,  without  entering  into  any 
discussion  of  the  physical  causes  to  which  they  are  to  bo 
attributed.  These  arc  eonsiilered  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume, especially  under  the  titles  Licmt  and  I'nkii.atouv 
Tmkohv.  F.  a.  1*.  Baunakk. 

Optiina'trs  an.i  I'opiiln'res  were  the  two  party  names 
under  whicli  the  old  opposition  in  the  Uonian  common- 
wealth between  patricians  and  plebeians  took  a  now  form 
and  kindled  into  a  deiidiv  struggle  in    the  lin»o   of  the 


Gracchi.  0/>^'nin^e»  denoted  the  conservative  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  senatorial  families  with  their  dependents, 
the  aristocracy  proper.  I'<tpnlnrt:a  denoted  the  progres- 
sive party,  consisting  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  old 
plehs,  the  freedmen,  persons  often  of  wealth,  but  with  .small 
personal  influence,  an^l  the  ]>roIetariate.  Caius  (iracclius 
at  the  head  of  the  p'.pnfitrtn  was  victorious,  and  introduced 
considerable  changes  in  the  oligarchic  constitution  of  Home, 
but  with  Sulla  the  optlittntrn  once  more  came  into  power. 
In  the  struggle  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  the  latter 
succeeded  in  fully  overthrowing  the  old  constitution,  and 
in  the  eonfusion  after  his  death  the  old  party  constellation 
disappeared,  ami  with  it  the  old  jjarty  names. 

Op'timism   [Lat.  optimum,  "best."  in  contrast   with 
pe.»nimnm,  "worst"],  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  the 
best  possible,  or  that  evil  is  only  relative  and  contingent, 
being  incident  to  the  evolution  of  good — that  good  is  sub- 
stantial, evil  only  tenijiorary.    It  is  the  philosophical  coun- 
terpart to  the  religious  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Providence 
that  educes  good  out  of  evil.     The  divine  purpose  in  crea- 
tion is  held  to  be  tlie  bringing  of  good  into  existence  where 
nothing  existed  before,  and  the  replacing  of  the  imperfect 
by  the  more  perfect:  in  general,  it  is  to  change  chaos  to  a 
cosmos,  and  make  it  reflect  the  attributes  of  (!od.   Creation. 
evolution,  change  of  any   sort,  involve  contra  t  and  the 
manifestation  of  two  jirinciplcs.     Hence,  the  passive  prin- 
ciple (chaos),  which  is  eliminated  by  the  activity  of  the 
good,   is  nianifeste<l    or    made    apparent  by   the    activity 
which   annuls  it.     A\'ithout  the  activity   of   creation   the 
passive  or  negative  princijile  (chaos  or  mere  potentiality) 
would  remain  a  ]>ure  zero,  and  be  neither  good  nor  evil. 
In  all  the  stages  of  the  realization  of  good,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  there  is  contrast,  and  hence  the  ])he- 
nnmenon  of  evil  ;  but  evil  f)r  the  relatively  imperfect  exists 
only  as  the  battlefield  ujpon  which  it  receives  defeat  from 
the  victorious  higher  good.     This  is  the  view  sub  Kpecie 
iftprnif<ttifs,  as  Spinoza  called  it.     Of  course,  any  partial 
view,  taking  its  point  of  observation  from  some  one  imper- 
fect being,  would  sec  in  its  destruction  the  triumjdi  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  and  evil  might  seem  predominant  in 
the  world.     The  oi)timistic  theory  is  consistent  only  with 
theism,    perhajis    only   with    Christian   theism.      It   finds 
]daee    in    the    theory    that    <ioil    creates    the    world    from 
notliing  (chaos   or  j)ure    sjiace)   as    his    manifestation   or 
self-revclation.     Opposed  to  this  is  the  emanation-theory 
characteristic   of  Oriental  thinking,  in  which   the   Abso- 
lute is  an  abstract  unity  devoid  of  attributes,  impersonal, 
and    above    multiplicity.     All   creating    is    removal    from 
unity   toward   multiplicity,  and    hence  evil:   it  is  a  la]iso 
from  the  Absrdute.  and  finite  existence  is  therefore  alto- 
gether a  mistake,  or  perhaps  even  a  punishment  for  sin 
in  a  former  state.     The  return  of  all  finite  to  the  infinite 
thnuigh  absorpti<m  or  annihilation  is  regarded  as  the  de- 
sirable end.     Nature  is  not  a  conflict  (d'  good  and  evil,  but 
altogether   evil.     Still,  the  good   only   is,   in   the   highest 
view.     For  all  creation  is  mnjftt  or  illusion  of  the  senses 
and  intellect.     The  religion  <»f  the  emanation-theory  lays 
chief  stress  on  ascetic  renunciation  with  a  view  to  reab- 
sorption  into  the  Absolute.      Kven  destruction  of  conscious- 
ness and  inrlividuality  is   regarded  as  blessedness.  ^  "The 
conclusive,  incontrovertible,  one  only   knowledge,  is  that 
neither  I  am.  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist."  says  the 
Sntihhfpt  h'nrikn.     In  contrast  with  this,  European  thought 
quite  generally  embraces  optimism.     From  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  that  (jJd  is  the  absolute  g I,  and  "the  (iood  pos- 
sesses not  envy,  and  on  this  account  has  made  tlie  worhl 
most  similar  to  itself,"  down  to  the  «Ioctrine  of  Hegel,  that 
all  nature  ami  history  are  the  celebration  of  (Joii's  person- 
ality, optimism  accompanies  the  doctrine  which  makes  man 
n  free  immortal  spirit  transcending  nature,  and  nature  to 
he  the  theatre  best  fitted  for  his  (levelopnu-nt.     The  Chris- 
tian philosophers  have  variously  expanded  this  doctrine. 
St.  Augustine  explains  that  evil  is  only  contingent  or  in- 
cirlent  to  finitude  in  its  diflerent  degrees  i>f  imperfection, 
and  that  it  exists  only  as  an  adjunct  of  the  good  :  "as  a 
[minting    with   dark    colors    is    beautiful    when   even   as  n 
whcde.  so  the  sum  «d'  things  when  seen  with  one  glance  is 
gfiod."     St.  Anselm  adopted  the  same  view,  and  asserted 
that   the  fall  of   man   rendered   liini  capable  of  attaining 
higher  good.     St.  Thomas  Aquinas  likewise  :  "  The  infinite 
manifoMness  in  the  objects  of  nature  is  requisite  in  order 
to  ilisplav  (lod's  infinite  nerfecliiin  :  evil  is  only  the  priva- 
tion of  perfect  actuality  incident  to  the  mere  participation 
in  the  divine."    Malebranche  says  that  tJod  has  used  every- 
where the  simplest  means  tn  realire  his  purpo-es,  and  ac* 
cordingly  has  admitted  the  fewest  evils  pos-iblc  into  the 
world.      Leibnitz,  who  is  the  best-known  defcmler  of  ..p- 
tiinism,  distinguished  three  kintls  of  ovil:  (o)  melaphvM- 
cal.  owing  to  the  fiiiileness  of  things;  this  is  unavoidable: 
(/,)  phvsical  evil  or  pain,  which  is  cnndilionnl  pno«l.  being 
a  monitor  to  warn  us  against  errur;  (r)  moral  evil  ur  wick- 
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eilne«<,  f<ir  which  man  »Inne  is  rcapon:«ibIc.  beinR  iuciJent 
l.i  fri'tMuin.  which  i-*  hi-  hiKhe.-l  RiU-  *■  »i"Ml.  thi-relorc.  nut 
uf  tho  inlmite  number  uf  iiu-^.-iiblc  wurKU  which  bo  t>nw, 
obo»e  Cbo  ODO  which  is  actually  tho  be:«t." 

W1M.IAM  T.  Harris. 

Op'zoompr  (  K  ari.  AViliiei.m).  b.  Sent.  20.  IS'Jl.  nt  Kot- 

tcplnm  :   !«tu'lie<l  jurispriwlcnce  at  Lcvdi-n.  nnti  attriu'leil, 

ovon  while  ft  younjr  •'tiitiont.  much  attention  by  his  Lritrr 

to    Ihi    CoaUt    lin<l    Exnnii'n'iliini    of     the    Anu'ih    0/   Dutch 

Thrul">}f,  in  which  he  attacked  tho  8o-caIloil  orthixinx 
•lo^mn:  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  I'ni- 
\iT!<ity  of  I'troeht  in  lS4fl,  and  acted  as  a  leader  in  all 
movement!*  of  reform  and  progress  in  politics,  religion, 
and    ceience.     His    principal    works    are — Wetmackap   m 

WijnUf.l^frtf  (18.i7).  K't  Wfzrn  drr  Kcnuis  (ISfi.'i),  Dc  Oods- 

<ii'HMt  i  isiil).  besides  a  number  of  minor  essays. 

Oqiiaw'ka^  post-v.,  can.  of  Henderson  00.,  111.,  on  tho 
Missis!<ippi  Uivcrand  tho  Mississippi  division  of  tlie  Uock- 
ford  Hock  Islund  and  St.  Louis  R.  R..  has  2  newspapers 
and  oonsidorabic  trade  in  agricultural  products.     P.  \'^70. 

Or'ache,  the  AtripU-x  hnrtenin'M,  A.  patiila,  and  other 
BpotMos  of  the  genus,  chenopodiaeeous  herbs,  tho  first  men- 
tiiined  a  native  of  tho  OUi  World,  the  second  fand  others) 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  sometimes  arc  cultivated,  and 
make  very  good  substitutes  for  spinach. 

Or'acic  [hat.  firarulum,  from  ontrr.  to  *' entreat."  de- 
rived from  OH,  orln,  "  mouth,"  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit 
'mti],  a  term  appliel  to  answers  given  by  the  ancient 
Kgyptian  and  (Jreek  deities  when  solemnly  consulted  by 
their  votaries,  and  alsti  to  tho  places  whore  they  spoke. 
Oracles  spoke  in  different  ways — in  some  cases  through  a 
human  being,  who  uttered  words  of  inspiration:  in  ntliers 
by  signs,  which  tho  priests  watched  and  intcrprctci. 
iJrceco  and  Egvpt  ha<l  oracles  of  Inth  these  kind*:,  while 
in  Itily  tho  latter  only  existed.  The  ancients  con^ultel 
"traclc<  on  all  im]nirt:int  affairs,  whether  ])ublic  or  privjito. 
If.  as  often  haj)penci.  an  enterprise  failed  even  though 
tho  go'Is  had  scorned  to  favor  it,  tho  oracles  still  lost  no 
credit,  for  their  answers  were  so  ambiguous  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  interpret  them  clearly.  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
though  tho  source  of  oracular  inspiration,  was  immedi- 
ately consulted  less  often  than  tho  minor  gods,  who.  espe- 
cially Aj)olIo,  acted  as  mediators  between  him  and  man- 
kind. Nor  did  he  reveal  his  will  by  direct  inspiration, 
but  by  certain  signs.  His  ora-jle  at  Dodona,  the  most 
ancient  in  (ircoje,  spoke  by  s mndp  of  the  wind  rustling 
through  groves  of  oaks  ami  beedies.  in  the  branches  of 
which  were  hung  brazen  vessels;  these,  striking  against 
each  other  as  the  wind  blew,  rendered  the  god's  language 
more  intelligible.  At  first  men  were  its  interpreters,  but 
in  later  limes  old  women  officiated.  The  oracle  of  Zeus  at 
Olyuipia  was  chiefly  consulted  by  persons  about  t)  take 
part  in  the  Olympic  games.  Sacrifices  were  offered,  from 
the  appearance  of  which  the  priests  deduced  an  answer. 
That  of  Zeus  .'^minon.  situated  in  a  Libyan  oasis,  was 
greatly  venerated,  and  was  much  consulted  by  the  Greeks  : 
here  men  gave  the  answers.  The  chief  oracle  of  Apollo 
was  at  Delphi  or  Pytho,  on  the  southom  slope  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  near  the  Castalian  Spring.  According  to 
legend,  it  was  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  whose  sheep, 
having  approached  a  chasm  from  which  smoke  issued, 
were  seized-with  convulsions.  Human  beings,  affected  in 
like  manner,  uttered  prophecies,  s,>  that  the  place  came  to 
be  regarded  as  holy  and  under  tho  influence  of  Apollo,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  built  over  tho  chasm.  Among  other 
or.ieIes  of  Apollo  were — that  of  Abx  in  Phocis.  where  a 
priest  was  the  medium  :  of  Ismenion  in  Rreotia.  where  the 
god  spoke  by  tho  appearance  of  the  victims;  of  Claros.  in 
the  territory  of  Colophon,  where  a  man  became  inspired  by 
drinking  of  a  sacred  well ;  of  Dclos.  consulted  only  in  sum- 
mer: of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  consulted  only  in  winter. 

While  the  oracles  of  Zeus  and  Apollo' pronounced  on  all 
important  matters,  the  other  gods  and  heroes  were  ques- 
tioned on  those  subjects  only  over  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  preside.  Thus,  .-Es'culapius  was  consulted  only 
by  the  sick  ;  he  had  many  oracles,  the  most  renowned  of 
which  was  at  Epidaurus.  The  oracle  of  Ceres,  in  Achaia, 
was  also  consulted  only  by  sick  persons,  who.  after  ]ier- 
forroing  various  ceremonies,  were  shown  in  a  mirror  either 
dead  or  restored  to  health.  At  Xysa,  in  Caria,  was  an 
oracio  of  Pluto,  whrrc  priests  cured  the  sick  with  remedies 
revealed  to  them  in  dreams  by  the  god.  Hermes  {Mercury) 
had  an  oracle  in  the  market-place  of  Pharie.  in  Achaia: 
the  question  was  whispered  in  the  god*s  ear.  and  the  appli- 
cant went  «mt  of  the  temple  and  took  the  first  chance  re- 
mark he  heard  as  a  divine  reply.  In  Thrace  there  was  an 
oracle  of  Bacchus,  where  the  priests  drank  abundantly  of 
wine.  and.  thus  inspired,  answered  the  inquirer.  At  .\pha- 
ca,  in  Cfcle-Syria.  stood  a  temple  of  Venus  near  a  lake 
into  which  persons  consulting  the  oracle  threw  presents: 


these  sank  if  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  and  floated  if  re- 
jected by  her.  The  oracle  of  Tr»qdionius.  at  Lclnidcia,  was 
very  famous.  The  votary,  after  purificatitm  and  jirayer. 
entered  the  hero's  cave,  where  ho  saw  visions,  from  which, 
lie  having  described  them  to  tho  priests,  an  answer  was 
deduced.  At  Ilura,  in  .Vchaia.  the  oracle  of  Hcraklos 
answered  by  painted  dice  which  were  thrown  by  the  ques- 
tioner. Somewhat  after  this  manner  Kortuna  was  inter- 
rogated by  the  Italians:  slips  of  oak  board,  graven  with 
sacred  characters,  were  shaken  together  by  a  boy.  and  one 
was  drawn  by  the  consultcr.  Among  lesser  forms  of  oracle 
were  those  "of  the  de:id.''  by  which  departed  spirits  were 
consulted.  The  "  Urim  an<l  Thummim  "  of  the  .lews,  and 
also  the  Ii<ith  Knl,  or  echo,  were  species  of  oracle.  Euse- 
bius  and  many  subsequent  Christian  writers  affirmed  that 
with  the  birth  of  Christ  all  oracles  ceased.  In  the  later 
times  of  oracles  little  real  respect  was  paid  them  by  the 
more  enlightened  pagans.  .Iavkt  Tuckky. 

Oracra'wa,  town  of  .lapan,  on  tho  south-eastern  side 
of  the  island  of  Niphon.  and  forms  the  port  of  Jeddo.  It 
is  said  to  hiivo  about  20.000  inhabitants. 

Or'ainel,  po?t-v.  of  Caneadea  tp..  Allegany  cc,  N.  Y., 
on  the  (ienesee  Valley  Canal.     Pop.  289. 

O'railf  province  of  Algeria,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. E.  by  tho  province  of  Algiers,  S.  by  the  desert. 
and  W.  by  Morocco.  Area.  111. SHI  square  miles.  Pop. 
.SI.'i.J02.  of  whom  411,874  were  natives.  51,729  French,  and 
47,4;i;i  foreigners.  Large  tracts  of  this  province  are  un- 
cultivated anil  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  others  are  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  ami  wheat,  maixc.  cotton,  and  wine 
arc  grown  with  great  success.  The  climate  is  very  hot, 
but  not  unhealthy. 

Orailf  town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Oran. 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
defended  by  several  strong  forts;  the  streets  are  generally 
broa<l  and  airy,  the  houses  spacious  and  elegant,  and  the 
])romenadcs  beautiful.  Its  harbor  is  naturally  poor,  but 
lias  been  greatly  im]irovcd  of  late,  and  large  quantities  of 
French  cotton  goods,  hardware,  wine,  and  wheat  arc  hero 
exchantred  for  gold-dust,  ivorv.  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  etc. 
Pop.  40;r)74. 

Oran,  tp.  of  Logan  co..  111.     Pop.  7fiO. 

Oran,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     Pop.  7ir». 

Or'ange  [Fr.l.  the  well-known  and  dcli<rious  fruit  of 
many  varieties  of  the  genus  Citntu,  whitdi.  altlmugh  much 
confused,  are  probably  all  referable  to  i'ltrni  itnnititium. 
Citrufi  is  a  genus  formerly  placed  in  the  order  Aurantiaccie. 
but  now  included  in  Rutaceie.  It  embraces  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  exotic,  and  in  our  northern  climate  unable  to 
cope  with  winter  cold.  In  our  extreme  Southern  States 
the  orange  is  productive.  The  foliage  is  fragrant,  and 
the  pure  white  flowers  are  odorous  anil  beautiful.  Wher- 
ever known  throughout  the  world  they  are  regarded  as  tho 
appropriate  ornaments  of  a  bride.  These  flowers  have 
from  twenty  to  sixty  or  more  stamens,  sometimes  in  sets, 
and  have  one  style.  There  are  from  four  to  eight,  usually 
five,  petals.  Tho  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  more  or  less 
united,  and  the  ovary  many-celled,  with  a  prominent  disk 
at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  juicy  and  luscious  berry  with  a 
leathery  rind,  usually  of  that  color  known  as  orange.  This 
rind  contains  little  cysts  or  cells  filled  with  a  fragrant  and 
volatile  oil  which  is  easily  inflammable.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  are  spiny  and  the  leaves  in  reality  compound  ;  that 
is,  they  consist  of  a  single  leaflet,  as  is  shown  by  the  ar- 
ticulation between  the  blade  and  the  petiole.  The  latter 
is  generally  winged. 

It  is  supposed,  although  the  fact  is  not  decided,  that  the 
original  of  the  orange  came  from  tho  East  Indies  or  from 
China.  Species  of  Ciirutt,  indicating  the  origin  of  Citrus 
nurantium,  have  been  found  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Hima- 
laya. Of  whatever  country  it  is  native,  it  has  now  spread 
over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  It  has  an  aston- 
ishing productiveness,  one  tree  sometimes  yielding  in 
favorable  localities  as  many  as  20.000  marketable  oranges. 
No  cultivated  fruit  is  more  liable  to  degeneration,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  seldom  grown  from  seed.  The  trees  we 
meet  with  in  conservatories  usually  bear  a  bitfcr,  unpalat- 
able fruit,  and  are  chiefly  grown  for  ornament.  They  are 
not  only  evergreen,  but  bear  simultaneously  the  golden 
fruit  and  the  perfumed  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  fragrant 
also.  an<l  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine  in  cases  of  hys- 
teria, when  they  are  employed  insteail  of  tea.  Oil  of  neroli 
is  prc])ared  from  orange-flowers,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
popular  perfume  known  as  eau  de  cologne.  The  fruit  con- 
tains citric  acid,  but  not  in  so  largo  jiroportion  as  the 
lemon.  The  numerous  seeds  often  contain  more  than  one 
embryo.  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain,  the  Azores,  Portugal,  and 
Cuba  furnish  most  of  the  oranges  of  commerce.  Of 
late   years,  Florida   has   begun   to  export  fine  fruit,  and 
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the  cultivation  is  profitably  conducted  in  California.  The 
oninjie  is  of  very  j;reut  importance,  as  the  fruit  of  pome 
varieties  is  easily  transported  from  one  climate  to  another 
without  damac;e.  The  rind  enters  into  various  articles  of 
confectionery,  and  is  used  for  flavoring.  An  orange  tree 
will  live  to  a  very  great  age.  W.  W.  Bailey. 

OransfC,  town  of  France,  department  of  Vaueluse.  It 
is  ntd.  ill  built,  and  dirty,  but  it  has  several  well-preserved 
and  inti'resting  remains  fnun  tlie  Roman  time  (a  trium- 
phal ari-h  and  a  theatre),  some  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  a  largo  trade  in  lioney.  wine,  spirits, 
essences,  oil.  truffles,  saffron,  and  madder.  The  old  prov- 
ince of  Orange  fell  in  1531  by  marriage  to  the  princes  of 
Nassau,  but  was  recovered  by  France  at  the  Peace  of 
TTtrecht  in  1713.     Pop.  10.r>22. 

Orange,  or  Garicp,  a  river  of  South  Africa,  rises  in 
the  niniintuins  whii-h  separate  Natal  from  the  Orange  River 
Free  State,  flows  in  a  nearly  western  direction  and  with  a 
tortuous  course,  and  falls  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  lat.  2s'^  .IS'  S.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests  yielding  excellent  timber  and  many  different  sorts 
of  valuable  wood,  and  rich  copper  ores  have  been  found  in 
its  vicinity  ;  the  country  between  its  basin  and  the  Cape 
Colony  is  a  naked  desert. 

Orange,  county  of  E.  Florida,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
St.  .John's  River  an<l  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  2450 
sfjiiare  miles.  It  abounds  in  lakes,  which  are  surrounded 
by  fertile  huramrick-Iands.  The  ccninty  has  large  forests 
of  pine,  cedar,  and  cypvess.  The  lanrl  is  in  great  part 
elevated  and  rolling.  It  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  or- 
anges, cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  etc.  Cap.  Orlando.  Pop. 
2l!t5. 

Orange,  county  of  S.  Indiana.  It  is  uneven,  has  dense 
fdreHts  and  a  fertile  soil.  Area.  400  square  miles.  Live- 
stock, wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  arc  leading  products.  The 
N.  jiart  is  traversed  by  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  R.  R.     Cap.  Paoli.     Pop.  U,i97. 

Orange,  county  of  S.  New  York,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Hudson  River.  Area,  838  square  miles.  It  extends  S.  W. 
to  New  .Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  county  is  broken  and  even  mountainous,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  remarkably  fertile.  Iron  ore.  flagging  and  building 
stones  are  extensively  obtained.  The  county  is  famous 
for  its  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay, 
and  market-garden  products  are  largely  raised.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
and  by  various  railroads,  mostly  operated  as  branches  of 
the  Erie  R.  R.  There  are  important  manufactures  of  flour, 
hats.  iron,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  spirits.  leather,  car- 
riages, metallic  wares,  harnesses,  clothing,  furniture,  etc. 
Cajis.  Ncwburg  and  Uoshen.      Poji.  S(),'.HI2. 

Orange,  county  of  N.  North  Candina.  Area,  630 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  good  iron  ore.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North 
Car(»lina  U.  K.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Hillsborough.     Pop.  17,507. 

Orange,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Sabine  River  (which  sej)arates  it  from  Louisiana),  on  the 
S.  by  Sabine  Lake,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Neehes  River, 
all  navigable  the  year  round.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  R.  R.  The  county  is  level,  very 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
live-stot'k  are  produced.  Area,  350  square  miles.  Cap. 
Orange.      Pop.  1255. 

Orange,  county  of  E.  Vermont,  bounrled  E.  by  the 
Connecticut  Itiver,  which  separates  it  from  New  Hanit>- 
shire.  Area,  filO  scpniro  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  in  part 
mountainous,  but  generally  well  adapted  to  farming. 
drain,  hay.  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  Lumber, 
farming  implements,  harnesses,  carriages,  etc.  are  manu- 
factured. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.     Cap.  Chelsea.      Pop.  23.01)0. 

Orange,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area.  300  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Rapidan  River.  It  is  in 
part  mountaintiMs,  but  has  a  productive  soil,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  drain  and  tobae<'o  are  leading  products. 
Flour  is  the  principal  article  of  manufacture.  The  eountv 
is  traversed  by  the  Washington  Citv  Vir-rinia  Midland 
and   Oreat    Southern    R.    R.     Cap.    Orange    Court-house. 

Pop.  io.:iitrt. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Now  Haven  co..  Conn.  Pop, 
of  V.  7S_';  of  ip.  2034. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Clark  oo.,  TIL     Pop.  924. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  III.     Pop.  1107. 

Orange,  postv.  and  tp..  Fayette  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  SSI. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Noble  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  2orifi. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1273. 


Orange,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     Pop.  8C4. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1018. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Outhrie  co..  la.     Pop.  212. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Franklin  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  2001. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  L3S2. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Douglas  co..  Minn.     Pop.  178. 

Orange,  tp.  of  (Jrafton  co.,  X.  H.     Pop.  340. 

Orange,  city.  Essex  co.,  N.  .L.  on  the  Morris  and  Es- 
sex rlivision  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  an<l  We>tern 
R.  R..  13  miles  W.  of  New  York.  The  city  stands  on  r<dl- 
ing  ground  100  feet  above  tidewater,  and  is  very  pictur- 
esquely located.  Its  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
and  the  more  important  ones  are  paved  with  '•  Telf«»rd." 
The  chief  industry  of  Orange  is  hattiug.  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent.  Llewellyn  Park,  its  most  attractive 
feature,  extends  from  the  base  to  the  brow  of  Orange  Moun- 
tain, comprising  750  acres,  studded  with  elegant  residences 
and  laid  out  in  handsome  grounds  kept  in  common.  Orange 
contains  an  orphan  asylum,  a  hospital  and  dispensary. 
28  school  organizations,  1  national  and  2  savings  banks.*4 
weekly  newspapers,  a  well-organized  city  government,  in- 
cluding a  police  and  paid  fire  department.  Horse-ears 
connect  it  with  Newark,  3^  miles  distant.     Pop.  0348. 

J.  M.  Reitk,  En.  '•  Joirnal," 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Schuyler  co..  X.  V.  Pop.  lOGO. 

Orange,  a  v.  (Nankiv  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  of  V.  271:  of  tp.  14S5. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Carroll  co..  0.     Pop.  1207. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Cuyahoga  eo..  0.     Pop.  812. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop.  1266. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  0,     Pop.  1167. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  828. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop,  951. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  905. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co..  S.  C.     Pop.  1243. 

Orange,  post-v..  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Sa- 
bine River,  103  miles  E.  of  Houston. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Orange  eo.,  Vt.     Pop.  733. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp..  Juneau  oo..  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Madison  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  235. 

Or'angeliurg,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina. 
Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Con- 
garee  and  Santee  rivers,  and  S.  W.  by  the  South  Edisto. 
It  is  uneven  and  jiroductive.  Cottim.  rice,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Cap.  Orangeburg  Court-house. 
Pop.  10,805. 

Orangeburg  Conrt-honse,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orange- 
burg CO.,  S.  C.,  <m  the  Stiuth  Carolina  R.  R..  80  miles  from 
Charleston,  contains  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Claflin  Cniversity.  several  academies  and  schools,  6 
churches,  a  fire  department,  2  carriage  manufactories,  a 
shingle-factory,  a  orickyard,  and  stores.  It  is  a  large 
market  for  cotton,  rice,  turpentine,  and  lumber.  Pop.  2^6. 
TiiAD.  C.  Andkkws,  En.  •*  ORASojiiiriifi  Nkws." 

Orange  City,  post-v..  oai>.  of  Sioux  co.,  la.,  near  the 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  H.  R..  42  luiles  N.  of  Sioux  City, 
foundeil  in  1S70  by  a  colony  from  Pelln,  has  I  church.  1 
grist-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  the  usual  stores.  Pop.  about 
300.  C.  W,  Harmon,  En.  "  Siorx  Cointv  HKRAi.r^." 

Orange  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orange  co., 
Va.      Pop.  731. 

Orangemen,  a  political  association,  whose  officinl 
name  is  The  I^oyal  Orange  Instilntion,  formed  in 
1795  in  Northern  Ireland  in  honor  of  King  William  III., 
prince  of  Orange,  in  opposition  to  the  Homan  Cath»dic  as- 
sociation of  the  Ribbonmen.  and  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  the  legishitive  union 
between  (J real  Rritain  and  Ireland,  etc.  The  association 
spread  rapidly,  and  it  soon  came  to  bloody  conflicts  be- 
tween its  members  and  those  td'  the  Roman  <*atholic  asso- 
ciation, wliieh  it  required  considerable  military  force  to 
suppress.  At  last,  in  IS.iO.  the  association  was  dissohed, 
but  in  1845  it  wh"  again  revived,  though  n<il  acknowledged 
bv  the  government  :  its  processions  are  »>till  forbitlden  in 
Ireland.  In  1820  the  institution  was  transferred  t**  Rriti?h 
.America  with  great  success,  but  there  too.  as  well  as  in  New 
V<(rk,  its  proee-siuns  have  souieliuies  tu'easiuned  riots. 

Orange  OiK  an  e-sentinl  idl,  consisting  chiefly  of  hrs- 
l»eridcne,  CmlliB.  is  e\(raeted  by  pressure  or  ilistilliition 
with  water  from  oninne-peeL  It  begini"  to  bi>il  nt  17.S*'  C., 
and  07. S  per  cent,  goes  over  below  180^  C. :  the  remainder 
con»ift»  of  a  ("ofl  yellow  inodoroux  rcpin.  (Sec  t^krm.  S->r. 
J.  (2]  ix.  IISO.I     The  flowers  of  the  orange  yield,  on  dip- 
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tilluti*»n  with  wnter,  n  fm^^nint  oil,  calleil  nit  n/ nrn>li.  It 
r<ni-i?.ir*  "f  t»"  <»il;«.  uiif  rvii'lily  !«oIubli'  in  wiiler.  i\w  uthvr 
.■|mrin;^ly  -  iliibU-.  AIcmIiuI  of  lU)  pvr  conl.  seimrute^  a 
mtliJ  ne.'uli-eaiitpliur.  (Sco  W]itt.'*V  />iV/.,  nrtiolo  6V*rii*, 
2»/  tuppi.,  article  Omnffe-ptrt  OH.  and  C.  S.  f/itp.) 

C.   F.  C'llANnLKR. 

(Iriiii^r,  Prince  of,     Sco  Wii.i.iam  ov  Nassat. 
Oriiiii;(*«  l*riii(*c  oi\  fun  of  William  of  Xosiiau.     Sec 

M  ii  iti'  ■:.  I'm  NT.  uf  Na^'Siiu. 

<>riiu;:c  Uivcr  Free  State,  territory  of  Eastern 
South  Afrii*a.  h  tumlod  K.  by  Natal,  from  which  it  is  ^<ep- 
arnted  l>y  the  Qunllamba,  Muluti,  and  braclu'iiberf;  mnim- 
tain'',  S.  by  the  Caiio  Cidony,  and  X.  by  the  Tran.svual  Ku- 
publir.  It  rnin|trised  an  area  of  about  .'lO.HilO  S(|uare  iiiile>=. 
and  oonsi^tti*  of  elevated  flats  around  the  Oran;;e  and  the 
Vaal.  eminently  well  »*uited  for  the  broedinj;  of  eattlu  and 
shceii.  It  is  inliabited  by  about  .17.000  Dutcdi  eettlerp.  who 
left  N'atal  on  its  hein;;  declared  an  Knjjlish  cohmy,  and 
fornieil  an  inde|»enilent  state  on  this  territory. 

<>rnn;re  Springs,  a  v.  of  Putnam  co..  Fin.    Pop.  177. 

Or'nngetown,  tp.  of  Rockland  eo..  X.  Y.,  on  the  Ilud- 
eon  Kiver.  travcr-ed  by  Xew  York  and  Erie  K.  R.    P.  6S10. 

Orimffc  Viilloyj  p  tst-v.  of  Essex  co.,  X.  J. 

Or'nngeville,  po.st-v.  of  Wellington  co.,  Ont..  Canada. 
on  tlio  Toronto  (Jrey  and  Bruce  Railway.  4-i  mile?  from 
Toronto,  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and  numerous  manu- 
fnetoricfi  of  lumber,  furniture,  woollen;',  castings,  bricks, 
pottery,  etc.     Pop.  of  sub-district.  145S. 

Oranpcville,  post-v.  of  Oneco  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1':..). 

Oran^eville,  po^t-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Ind.  P.  904. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Branch  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
111... 

Oran^eville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. 
P„|,.  IJiT. 

<)rnn?eville,  post-v.  of  IIartfi>rd  tp.,  Trumbull  co., 
0..  <.n  the  Atlantic  autl  (Ireat  Wc^^tern  R.  R.     Pop.  2G0. 

Oranf;'  Outanj;;''  [properly  orau^f-ut'in,  Malayan  for 
**  man  of  the  woods  "].  the  Simia  tfalt/nm  of  Borneo  and  the 
ncighli  iring  islands,  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  anthropfdd  apes.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  liei^ht.  nn  1 
usually  is  covercil  with  reddish  hair,  but  several  varieties 
are  reported  varying  in  size  and  color.  It  is  always  strictly 
arboreal,  being  seMom  feen  on  the  ground.  It  does  not 
assume  an  erect  posture  except  when  taught  to  do  so  in 
con!inement.  It  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous  animal  when 
wild,  ind  especially  when  wounded  or  at  bay.  Even  when 
tamed  it  is  dangerous  if  irritated.  The  male  is  rendered 
hideous  by  great  chcek-callosities,  and  has  large  tracheal 
pouches,  whoso  use  is  not  known.  This  crenture  is  om- 
nivorous, and  builds  a  rude  shelter  of  branches  in  the  tree 
which  serves  as  its  home. 

Orato'rio  [Lat.  omforlunt],  an  elevated  form  of  musical 
composition  in  which  voices  and  instruments  combine  to 
represent  scones,  passages,  or  themes  from  biblical  or  sa- 
cred history,  the  text  consisting  of  verses  from  the  Scrip- 
tures arranged  with  a  view  to  moral  and  spiritual  effect; 
the  music  comprising  chorus,  recitative,  aria,  quartette. 
trio,  solo — in  short,  all  the  recognized  combinations  of  har- 
mony and  melody,  witli  organ  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, as  in  opera.  It  dilTcrs  from  opera  jirincipally  in 
being  sacred  instead  of  secular,  and  in  being  unsuited  to 
stage  or  scenic  representation.  Oratorio  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  sacred  opera.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
correct.  Oratorio,  when  it  becomes  operatic  in  tne  sense 
of  scenic  and  passionate,  as  in  the  case  of  Rossini's  Mourn 
in  Etf/pt,  ceases  to  be  oratorio.  The  oratorio  may  be  classed 
with  >lramatic  compositions,  on  condition  that  the  element 
of  action  is  omitted.  The  movement  is  subjective,  the  de- 
velopment ideal,  the  characterization  intellectual,  the  spirit 
ciMcal.  The  oratorio  was  never  intended  to  do  service  in 
the  offices  of  ivorship,  was  never  written  in  the  direct  in- 
terest of  Sabbath  or  cathedral  observances.  Though  its 
name  was  derived  from  omtnrium,  a  "little  ehapel."  its 
modern  beginnini;s  having  been  laid  there,  it  has  sought 
unconseerated  halls  for  its  display.  It  was.  in  fact,\n 
effort  to  associate  the  charm  of  musical  composition  with 
the  solemnity  of  sacred  themes.  Hence,  in  large  measure. 
its  popularity  in  En-jland  with  the  "  evangelical"  Protest- 
ants, who  areforbidilen  by  their  religions  feeling  to  jvttend 
operatic  and  theatrical  entertainments,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox public  of  the  1".  .'^.  In  Paris  it  has.  in  fact,  no  nhiding- 
plaee,  nor  is  it  held  in  favor  in  Italy,  where  it  oricinateTl. 
1  he  germs  of  oratorio  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
>hape  of  jJii/WrriVff  and  nioi-nfi'tirf — scenes  from  j^cripture 
rudely  dmrnati/ed.  with  some  primitive  sort  of  music,  the 
defli-in  being  t<  onf^fxin  the  co^r-e  and  vaennt-minded 
peasantry*  and  entice  them  from  idleness  and  vicious  plea- 


sure. The  steps  of  development  in  conception  and  form 
cannot  be  traced.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
.•^t.  Philip  Xeri.  a  man  of  tleep  humor  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  attempted  to  niin<;lo  instruction  and 
entertainnieut  by  engaging  the  music  director  of  Sj.  Peter's 
church  to  aid  him  in  his  popular  interpretations  of  sacred 
story.  The  musician  intnuluced  songs  in  passages  of  dia- 
logue and  s<dilo<|uy.  That  the  attempt  was  successful  ap- 
pears from  the  fa  *(  that  it  was  made  in  other  places  and 
with  more  art.  In  the  year  IGOO  one  of  these  musical 
dramas  was  exhibited  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  church  Sta. 
JMaria  in  \*alicella.  It  was  called  Smi/  untl  Ilmlif,  was 
composed  by  Eniitio  del  Cavulieri.  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  systematic  jtroduction  of  oratorio,  with  chorus, 
recitative,  and  song.  To  these  the  dance  was  added.  From 
this  point  to  the  time  of  Handel  the  history  of  oratorio  is 
uncertain.  In  the  seventeenth  <-cntury  (iiacomo  Carissimi 
composed  ./r/*/i^/u(A  and  thr  .fii>/>finnit  of  S'thnnon  ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century  Francis  Federici  composed 
two  pieces.  Sunta  Chrinttnit  and  Suntn  Cnthnrinu  dt  Siena, 
whicn  were  calli'd  oratorios.  Among  composers  of  oratorio 
may  ho  mentioned  Alcssandro  Scarlatti.  .A,lcssandro  Stra- 
delhi  iJ-ihii  tfir  Ii>ipt:>it).  (iiacfimo  I'erti  {Ahrahnm),  Bene- 
detto Marccllo  f.Aif/r/A).  Heinrich  Schiitz  (/^»«i(r»vr/jV*ii  and 
Serrn  Wonix).  iiW  of  about  the  same  period  (1645-1710). 
The  great  master  in  this  style  of  comjiosition — the  creator 
he  may  justly  be  called  ()f  the  oratt)rio — was  Handel 
(I740-.»l).  His  best-known  works  were  Smif  (1740),  Jfc»- 
Hiith    (1741),    S'arnn'jn,    Jmltin    MtircaheiiH    (1747),    Jfphthah 

0751).  All  have  English  words.  The  greatest,  Mtsninh, 
is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  Creatiou^ 
by  Haydn  (1708).  ranks  next  to  it  in  ]>o|)uhir  repute. 
Tiiey  have  but  one  peer,  Mendelssohn,  whr>se  St.  Pmit 
(18."ifi)  and  Eh'Jah  {lSie>)  arc  brilliant  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  the  capacity  of  this  species  of  composition.  With 
lovers  of  music  Elijah  is  greeted  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  even  the  Mensiah,  its  spirit  being  more  modern,  its 
musical  form  more  flexible,  its  conceptiuns  more  intellect- 
ual. While  the  tone  is  purely  and  throughout  religious, 
the  ideas,  less  confined  to  dogma,  are  addressed  Ut  the 
imagination  rather  than  to  the  heart — to  the  leslhetic 
ratlier  than  to  the  "spiritual"  sense.  The  oratorios  of 
^Icndelssohn  bear  to  those  of  Handel  much  the  same  re- 
l:ition  that  the  new  sentiment  of  piety  bears  to  the  old. 
They  are  an  adajjtation  of  an  ancient  form  to  modern  taste 
and  feeling.  0.  B.  FKoTiii.VfiHAM. 

Or'atory  [Lat.  nmionum'],  a  private  chapel  attached 
for  tlie  most  part  to  a  domestic  establishment,  and  used 
sometimes  for  private  and  family  devotions,  and  sometimes 
fitted  up  for  the  hearing  of  mass.  This  latter  use  has  led 
to  serious  controversies  between  the  bishops  and  parish 
clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  nobles  and  their  chaplains  on 
the  other. 

Oratory,     See  Ei^ogrExcE  and  Rhetoric. 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  a  monastic  order 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  loumlcd  in  l."»(iO  by  St. 
Philip  dc  Neri :  established  in  France  in  1  Till.  Its  first 
rule  was  oral,  but  was  afterwards  written  out,  and  received 
papal  approval  in  lfil2.  The  fathers  are  mostly  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  learning:  they  assume  no  vows.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  their  number  in  modern  times  is  Dr. 
J.  IT.  Newman.  Baronius,  Bosio,  BcruUo,  Malebranche, 
Gallandi.  and  Massillon  are  among  those  who  belonged  to 
the  order  in  times  past.  The  French  Oratory,  called  "  the 
Oratory  of  Jesus."  was  always  a  distinct  though  kindred 
organization.     It  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Orbetel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Orosseto.  on  a 
tongue  of  land  that  rises  out  of  the  saline  marsh  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  not  exempted  from  the  general  unhealth- 
iness  of  the  region.  It  is  about  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Grosscto, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall.  The  town  contains 
a  church,  ami  a  penitentiary  in  which  arc  1001)  prisoners. 
Interestin'^  Roman  and  Etruscan  anti(|uities  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  neigh l>orbood.      Pop.  6461. 

Orbigny',  d'  f  Alcidk  Dessalixks).  b.  Sept.  fi,  1S02,  at 
Coneron.  Loire-Inferieurc,  France;  was  educated  at  La 
Rochelle;  explored,  from  1826  to  1833,  South  America 
from  Brazil  and  Peru  to  Patagonia;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  palaeontology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Paris  in  1852,  and  d.  at  Pierrefottcs.  near  Paris,  June 
.SO.  185)7.  His  principal  works  are — Voi/af/e  dunt  VAmvr- 
i'ftifi  dn  Slid  (9  vols.,  18.'i4-52).  PuirnntJotiir  frati^'aise  (14 
vols..  1S40-54) ;  he  also  wrote  for  the  Dirt iomia ire  Vuiver- 
trl  d'fll/itoire  vntnreUe,  published  in  24  vols.  (Paris,  IS.'iO- 
4H)  by  his  brother.  Chari.f.s  Drssamnks  n'Onmrjxv.  b. 
Dec.  2.  1800.  at  Coneron.  conservator  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris. 

Orbiso'nia,  post-v.  of  Cromwell  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.. 
Pa.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  177. 
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Orb'it  [Lat.  orbitm'],  in  astntnomv.the  relative  path  of 
one  body  with  respect  to  unrjther  bntiy  arounil  which  it  re- 
vdIvc-j.  Theactual  paths  fultowed  by  the  satellite;!!  in  revolv- 
ing about  the  planets,  nnii  by  the  planets  in  revnivinjr  about 
the  sun,  are  exceeclinj^ly  cnniplicated  curves:,  but  the  rela- 
tive path  of  any  body  with  resjiect  to  its  (irimary  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Kepler  showed  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  ellipses  havino;  the  sun  iu  one  of  their  foci. 
This  principle,  known  as  Kepler's  second  law.  was  shown 
by  N'ewtim  to  be  a  logical  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation ;  it  was  further  shown  that  the  hiw  is  not  rigorously 
exact,  the  orbit  bcins;  subject  to  slight  irregularities  in 
consequence  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets  on 
eai'h  other.  Thc^e  irregularities  or  jicrturbations  arc  so 
small  that  wc  may  neglect  them  in  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  ease,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
orbit  of  a  body  projected  into  space  with  a  certain  velocity, 
and  then  acted  upon  by  a  central  body  in  accordance  with 
the  Newtoni:in  law,  will  be  some  one  of  the  conic  sections. 
The  nature  of  the  conic  section  is  dependent  upon  the  ve- 
locity of  the  body  at  some  particular  point  of  its  path.  The 
orbits  of  the  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ellipses:  the 
orbit'^  of  the  satellites  are  also  ellipses;  but  the  orbits  of 
the  cornets  anil  of  the  meteoric  streams  of  meteors  with 
whiidi  they  arc  so  closely  connected  may  be  ellipses,  para- 
bolas, or  even  hyperbolas.  The  character  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  of  a  comet  may  be  determined  by  three  observa- 
tions of  its  right  ascension  ancl  declination  separate'!  by  a 
suitible  interval  of  time,  say  two  or  three  days.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic  is 
known  when  wc  know  its  inclination  and  the  longitude  of 
its  ascending  node  ;  its  shape  and  size  are  known  when  we 
know  its  eccentricity,  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet,  and 
the  longitude  of  its  perihelion.  These  elements  being 
kntiwn,  wo  may  locate  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  time 
if  we  have  given  the  cporh  fthat  is.  the  time  when  the 
planet  is  in  ])erihelion)  and  the  periodic  time  (that  is.  the 
time  rcr|uircd  for  the  planet  to  make  a  sidereal  revolution 
about  the  sun).  W.  0,  Pkik. 

Orca'^na  (Anduk.v).  (Andrea  Aroagm'olo  di  CroyE, 
Orcngna  being  a  contraction  of  Arcagnuolo).  an  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  designer,  architect,  goldsmith,  and  worker 
in  mosaic,  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  art,  b. 
at  Florence  1.*{2U;  d.  pnibably  in  V.i'Ct:  a  pupil  ctf  Andrea 
Pisano.  The  frescoes  of  Hrfl  and  P'trnfUnr  in  the  Strozzi 
pahico  arc  his  work  ;  the  frescoes  of  the  fjuxt  Jinfi/tneut  and 
the  Triumph  i>f  Dettth  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  wrongly,  as  some  think.  The  splen- 
did tabernacle  of  the  main  altar  of  Or  San  Michelc  in  Flor- 
ence, dcsi^rihed  by  Dr.  Liibke  as  ''perhaps  the  most  mag- 
niticcnt  decorative  work  in  the  world."  was  executed  by 
him:  also  the  "  Loggia  de' Lanzi."  Rich  remains  of  his 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Strozzi  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  0.  IJ.  Frotiiincham. 

Orcein  {Lichen-red^  Flichtenrotk),  C^n^'S03.  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  red  and  purple  dye-stuffs  known  under 
the  name  Aitiim,  (which  see).  Tt  is  found  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  oxygen  on  orcin,  CiFIsO-i: 

Orcln.  ■    Orcein. 

CtHsOj  +  NHs  +  Os  =  CtIItXOs  +  2H2O. 
Wlicn  aimnnnia  is  aiMoJ  t'>  a  milution  of  orcin,  and  the 
whole  is  exjxiHeil  to  tlie  air.  t!ic  liquiil  assumes  a  ihirli-reil 
or  purple  tint  liy  tlio  absorption  of  u.\yj;«"-  On  acidulating 
with  acetii!  acid  a  dark  red  precipitate  of  orcein  is  obtained. 
Orcein  is  .*lij:chtly  soluble  in  water  and  freely  scduble  in 
nnitnonia  and  fl.\ed  alkalies,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color;  • 
it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  C.  F.  Chasdlkr. 

Orchard,     .^ce  FitciT-rri.TrRB. 

<)  roll 'nr<l -house,  a  green  house  without  artificial  heat. 
used  for  growinii  dwarfed  anil  carefully-pruned  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  restins  ujion  a  rich  border.  In  winter  the  ]ilants 
are  stored  in  cellars.  In  this  way,  by  skilfid  nianagcuient, 
a  small  space  is  made  to  yield  a  very  large  ann)unt  of  fruit. 

Orcholla  Wpcds,  certain  lichens  which  arc  made  to 
furnish,  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  very  valuable  dyes. 
(.<ee  Ouciv,  OiicKix.  and  .\mMiii..) 

Or'chestrn  [dr.  opxijirrpo  :  Lat.  nn-hcirfi],  the  place  or 
structure  occupicl  by  performers  on  instrumeuts  iu  a  the- 
atre, music-hall,  or  other  building  fittcil  for  concerts,  ora- 
torios, etc.  In  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  pieces  with 
vocal  parts  a  portion  i>f  the  orchestra  is  also  allotted  to  tho 
choir.  The  term  "orchestra."  in  modern  use.  iiftcn  means 
the  body  of  instrumental  performers  themselves,  especinlly 
as  distinguished  from  tho  choir  or  vocal  clcpartuient.  in  tho 
c.\ccuti<ui  of  such  works  as  are  for  voices  and  instruments. 

Or'chestrnI,  in  music,  that  which  relates  ti>  an  or- 
chestra, as  the  "orvdiestral  parts"  of  an  oratorio,  mass,  or 
solo  with  full  accompaniment. 


Or'chids,  or  Orchidnceae  [from  Orrhla.  the  typical 
genus],  an  interesting  natural  order  of  perennial  endogen- 
ous herbs,  found  all  over  the  world  except  in  very  cold  and 
very  dry  climates.  In  the  cooler  regions  they  are  terres- 
trial, while  in  hot  countries  they  arc  oflener  air-jdants, 
growing  upon  stones  and  trees,  but  epiphytic  rather  than 
parasitic.  They  have  irregular  and  <jften  extremely  beau- 
titul.  but  sometimes  very  grotesfjue.  flowers,  always  perfect, 
with  a  he.xamerous  adnate  perianth,  a  one-celled  ovary, 
numerous  ovules,  and  three  parietal  plaeentic.  The  sta- 
mens are  one,  two,  or  three;  the  pollen  generally  coheres 
in  masses.  Fertilization  is  almost  always  effected  by  tho 
aid  of  insects.  Many  of  the  species  have  flowers  singu- 
larly resembling  insects  in  form.  Not  a  few  have  very 
fragrant  blossoms.  This  vast  order  affords  but  few  useful 
plants.  Among  these  are  vanilla,  faham.  satep,  and  sev- 
eral medicinal  products.  Of  late  years  florists  have  very 
successfully  attempted  the  culture  in  green-houses  of  many 
superb  tropical  epiphytes  of  this  order.  The  U.  S.  have 
comparatively  few  species  of  this  vast  order. 

Orchil.     See  Archil. 

Orchom'enus,  an  old  city  of  (Jrecce,  situated  in  Boe- 
otia.  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Cejihissus  into  the  Lake 
Copais.  was  the  capital  of  tho  pre-historic  empire  of  the 
Minyiv.  and  is  reported  by  Homer  to  have  sent  thirty  ships 
to  the  siege  of  Troy  and  to  have  contained  riches  which  ' 

might  be  com])ared  to  those  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  In  the 
Persian  wars  it  abandoned  the  national  cause,  and  in  the 
wars  between  the  various  Greek  races  it  always  sided  with  ' 

the  aristocratic  party.  But  in  3(57  p.  r.  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Thcbans.  The  buildings  were  burnt,  the 
men  put  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children  soM  as 
slaves.  Rebuilt  by  the  Phocians,  it  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Thcbans  in  ;i46,  and  although  Philip  of  .Macedon 
once  more  rebuilt  it,  it  never  again  acquired  any  import- 
ance. Remains  have  been  discovered  of  the  treasury  of 
Minyas,  jirobably  a  royal  tomb,  and  of  the  wall  around  the 
acropolis  ;  also  some  inscriptions  referring  to  tho  celebrated 
festival  of  the  (iraces  which  was  held  here. 

Or'cine,  CvIIsOj,  a  diatonic  phenol  or  oxy)ihenoI.  It 
ap])ears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  all  the  lichens  which  are 
used  for  the  ))reparation  of  Aitcmi,,  Litmis,  and  CrimEAR 
(which  see),  and  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
certain  acids  jiresent  in  the  lichens:  orsellinic  ((_'sHf.O|),  ' 

erythric  (C..oH2jOio),lecanoric  (dellu'l;).  and  evcrnic  acids 
(t'lTlIie":'-  .Ammonia  converts  it  into  the  beautiful  red 
coloring-matter  orceine.  C.  F.  Ciia.si>i.er. 

Ord  (EnwAun  0.  C),  b.  in  Cumberland,  .\llcgheny  CO., 
M.I..  Oct.  19.  ISIS;  graduated  from  the  U.  .'^.  .Military 
.\cadcmy,  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery 
July.  1  s:!'.) :  served  in  I'loriihv  against  the  Seminidc  Indians 
until  1SI2,  from  which  date  he  was  mainly  engaged  on 
frontier  duty,  participating  in  various  expeditions  against 
the  Indians:  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  ISllI  was  sta 
tioncd  in  t'alilornia  :  appointeil  brigadier-general  of  vol 
untccrs  in  ."^ept.,  ISCil.  and  assigncil  in  Xoventher  to  com- 
mand a  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  lU'Serves.  he  fought  (  Pec. 
211)  the  battle  of  Drancsville.  Promoted  to  be  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  May.  lSli2,  he  was  in  .lune  transferred 
to  the  West,  and  eommanilcil  tho  left  wing  of  lien.  (Jrant's 
army  in  Mississippi  .\ug.-Se]it.,  participating  in  the  battle 
of  Iiika.  Sept.  l'.l-20.  and  while  in  command  at  the  action 
on  the  llatchie.  Oct.  .'1.  ISii2.  was  severely  wounded.  Com- 
mamlcd  the  Kith  army  corps  during  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vicksburg  ami  capture  of  .Iacks(m.  when  trausferreil 
with  his  corps  to  the  deparlinent  of  theCulf;  eomuiandcd 
Sth  Corps  and  middle  department  ,Iuly  '.1-21.  Isill;  the 
ISth  Corps  before  Uichmond.  .July  2I-Se|it.  2!'.  when  again 
woun<lcil  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Ilarrisiui.  t>n 
the  !lth  of  .Ian..  I.Sfi.').  lie  relieved  (ien.  Puller  in  commau'l 
of  the  ilcpartmcnt  <if  Virginia  and  Xorlh  Carolina  and  of 
the  Army  of  the  .lames,  with  which  army  he  remained 
throughout  the  siege  id'  I'etcrsburg  and  subsequent  pursuit 
of  the  Confederate  army  of  .Northern  Virgium,  ending  in 
the  surrender  at  Appcuiuittox  Court  house.  At  the  close 
of  tho  war  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  llculenanl-eidcul.l 
of  artillery,  hut  ecmlinucil  to  hoM  his  volunteer  niuk  of 
major-general,  and  ounmanded  various  districts  and  di- 
|iartments  until  •■'epl..  isilti.  when  mustered  out  of  ihc 
volunteer  service,  having,  however,  been  appointed  a  brig 
adiergeneral  (.luly.  Isili.i  iu  the  regular  army;  an.l  ha 
since  commanded  the  departments  of  California,  the  Platte, 
and  at  present  (lS7rtl  commands  (hat  of  TeXiis. 

Ord  ((<KoU(ii;l.  b.  nt  Philadelphia,  Ph..  in  l".'*! :  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  of  his  expeditions ;  wndc 

t\\v  Siiftftlrmrul  to  Wilson's  Amrrirnn  Ornilhiiln^i/  (  Phila 
delphia,  I.S2.M.  prefixing  an  excellent  biography  ;  published 
.W<;/i..ir«  of  C.  A.  Lo  Sueur  and  of  Thomas  .>s»y,  and  was 
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itrefliilent  of  the   American  .V"'lcmy  of  Natural  SoicDi'o 
frittn  IS^I  tu  lii.-*  ilfuth  lit  IMiilii<l(.*l|>tiia  .luD.  21,  IStiG. 

Dr'ileaU  ^  wudI  of  An>;lt>-Suxon  origin.  an<t  allic<l  to 
tho  (ivriii.in  t'rtfirit.  dt-nMif-  an  uppcal  lu  the  iuiine<liatc 
jinl'^inrnl  *•(  llml,  ami  turmM  onv  uf  tliu  inotit  pt'ciiliar 
fonturcA  nf  tliv  jiiris|irutlcneu  uf  the  Dark  Afj;!'.-'.  Id  dilli- 
oult  oai*©*.  in  which  tho  common  ineann  of  cvi<ience,  cm-h 
n*  \ritni'^?>t'!4  an<l  oath,  were  lackinjL;  or  inHiifficient.  an<l  in 
which  tho  juil^econsiilurivl  himself  iiniibic  to  iliscovur  what 
WU0  ri^ht,  it  wax  hi'tieveil  that  (toil  himself  woiihl  reveal 
tho  truth  in  onlcr  to  |irote(?t  tho  innocent  iin'l  iiuni.-h  the 
Kuilty ;  anJ  neconlin^fly  trialc  wore  institiitetl  fur  this  inir- 
lio.-'e.  Thoro  are  traces  of  such  institutions  with  the  Jew.-* 
(Nmii.  V.I  and  the  tircoke  (Sophocles'  Anti'/otic).  With 
the  (icrmanio  national  they  wore  very  common,  and  cun- 
-i-tod  principally  in  trials  by  battle  and  by  htt.  A  place 
.\;H  enclo.-iod  by  fltoncs.  and  bore  tho  challenRcr  and  tho 
.  hallonjrc"!  mot  and  fouj^bt  in  presence  of  judi^O'*.  IIo 
\vh  »  was  driven  outside  tho  pale  lost:  that  is  to  say,  he 
wa:*  cmsidorod  guilty.  Often  the  battle  ended  <mly  with 
the  death  of  ono  of  tho  combatantiK.  With  a  wild  and 
warliko  people  like  tho  (icrmanio  race,  to  whom  battle 
and  tho  god  of  battle  prcsenteil  the  highest  moral  ideas. 
8uch  a  form  of  the  ordeal  was  quite  n.itunil,  but  by  tho 
Christian  clergy  it  was  utterly  abhorred,  and  tho  trial  by 
battle  wa'^  one  of  (ho  very  first  of  the  old  pagan  institu- 
tions whi'_*h  thoy  atticked  and  endeavored  to  suppress. 
Nevertheless,  it  continued  into  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  as  an  institution  of  chivalry  it  assumed  a  some- 
what different  character.  The  trial  by  lot.  which  Tacitus 
mentions  as  a  (formanic  custom,  was  less  frequently  used, 
and  cmplnyod  only  as  a  means  of  discovering  a  thief 
or  munlorer.  Its  practical  insuflicicncy  for  this  purpose 
was  soon  understood,  however,  but  it  continued  in  use  up 
t<t  our  (lays  as  a  means  of  decision  under  doubtful  circum- 
stan^'cs.  though  in  cjurse  of  time  it  lost  its  character  of 
an  ordeal  anrl  bceamc  a  more  expedient.  Of  the  different 
ordeals  introduced,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  nhvays  administered  under  their  superintend- 
ence, tho  trial  by  fire  or  iron  was  considered  the  most  de- 
cisive, and  used  only  tm  very  solemn  occasions.  The  ac- 
cused carried  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  his  hand  for  some 
distance,  or  put  on  a  red-hot  iron  glove,  or  walked  bare- 
foot and  blindfolded  over  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  or  passed 
through  a  blazing  fire  with  nothing  but  a  thin  shirt  cover- 
ing his  body.  If  unhurt,  he  was  declared  innocent:  if 
hurt,  guilty.  But  cases  in  which  a  person  was  injured  or 
killeil  by  this  ordeal  were  very  rare,  for  the  clergy  were 
merciful;  when  tliey  could  not  give  the  accused  a  vic- 
tory thoy  refused  him  the  trial.  It  was  often  granted 
to  noble  ladies  as  a  means  of  proving  their  chastity  ;  in 
N  >rway,  Inga  carried  the  rod-hot  iron  on  the  lawn  before 
the  cathedral  of  Tnmdhjera  to  prove  that  her  son  was  tho 
chil  1  of  tho  king  and  the  heir  of  tho  crown.  The  miracle 
with  tho  red  hot  iron  glovo  was  several  times  perfDrmcd 
by  Uishop  Popo  of  Hamburg,  and  made  a  great  impression 
on  tho  pagan  Danes.  In  U98,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the 
trial  by  fire,  but  in  the  last  moment  ho  recoiled  from  the 
ordeal,  and  lost  thereby  all  his  influence.  Much  more 
common  was  the  trial  by  water,  hot  or  cold.  The  accused 
thrust  his  hand  and  arm  into  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling 
water  to  take  urt  some  small  object  placed  at  the  bottom. 
Tho  arm  was  then  bound  up.  sealed,  and  examined  after 
the  lap-Jo  of  three  days.  This  ordeal  was  in  use  oven  in 
the  middle  (tf  the  fifteenth  century,  but  already  in  tho 
sixth  century  (ircgory  of  Tours  tells  how  a  deacon  who 
went  through  tho  ordeal  had  his  arm  prepared  previously 
with  balm.  Tho  cold-water  ordeal,  which  consisted  in 
throwing  the  accused,  with  the  arms  and  legs  tied  to- 
gether, into  a.  pond  or  river,  was  generally  used  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  and  applied  to  women;  ."ho  that 
fl  >ated  on  tho  water  was  a  witch  and  was  burnt;  she 
that  sank  and  was  drowned  was  innocent  and  became 
ft  saint.  These  witches*  ordeals  did  not  disappear  till 
tho  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century.  The  ordeal  of 
tho  Eucharist  was  mostly  used  amonir  the  clergy,  and 
consisted  in  tnking  the  holy  sacrament  under  solemn  im- 
precations of  tho  vengeance  of  Ood  if  it  were  taken  to 
covor  a  lie.  This  kind  of  trial  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  it  fell  out  of 
iiso  ID  tho  thirteenth.  It  was  more  common  and  subsisted 
longer  under  another  f.rm.  as  the  ordeal  of  the  car^ncf, 
or  trial  of  the  hallowe<l  bread  and  cheese.  It  was  believed 
that  the  guilty  could  not  swallow  the  morsel  without  being 
choked;  and  it  is  told  how  r.odwin.  earl  of  Kent,  who  was 
accused  of  having  killed  the  brother  of  Kdward  the  Confes- 
sor, actually  wa^  suffocated  by  the  trial.  The  ordeal  of  the 
cross  was  forbidden  by  Louis  le  D.-bonnaire  in  81  fi.  The 
accuser  and  the  n.  eused  were  placed  face  to  face  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  a  cross  planted  between:  he  who  (irst 
let  fall  bis  arms  was  guilty  of  falsehood.   The  ordeal  of  the 


I  bier  subsisted  much  longer,  though  it  soon  lost  its  authority 
as  an  ordeal,  and  hccanie  simply  a  superstition.  He  who 
was  suspected  of  a  murtler  was  led  to  the  bier  of  the  mur- 
ilered  and  compelled  to  touch  tho  corpse;  if  it  blctl  or 
moved,  he  was  guilty.  These  ordeals  formed  j>arts  of  the 
laws,  and  are  found  in  the  Salic,  Siixon.  I'risian.  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Longobardian.  Vi^igothic.  ami  <dd  Sc)in<linavian 
lawbooks.  They  were  administered  with  great  solemnity. 
The  family  and  friends  of  tho  accuser  and  the  accused 
were  present,  and  in  some  eases,  especially  in  the  onloal 
of  battle  or  fire,  the  accuseil  might  undergo  the  trial  in 
company  with  his  son  or  friends — in  some  cases  through  a 
representative.  Hut,  although  the  ordeals  became  social 
institutions  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  tho  clergy,  the  Church 
never  ceased  to  work  against  them,  and  their  abolition  is 
,  duo  to  the  Church  no  less  than  their  estabiishnicnt.  They 
j  seem  to  have  a  natural  connection  with  certain  stages  of 
religious  development,  and  are  fouml  almost  invariably  at 
a  certain  ])oint  in  the  history  of  a  civili/.ation,  often  in  the 
most  curious  forms.  With  the  Hindoos  the  accused  or  sus- 
pected was  carefully  weighed  after  fasting  a  whole  day. 
The  accu>;ation  was  then  written  down  on  a  jiaper.  which 
was  bound  on  his  head,  and  be  was  weiglied  a  second  time  ; 
if  be  weighed  more,  he  was  guilty.  In  Siam  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  were  both  together  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
tiger;  he  who  was  eaten  was  guilty.  In  iMalabar  the  sus- 
|)ected  could  prove  his  innocence  by  swimming  across  a 
stream  which  abounded  in  crocoililes.  liut  such  fantastic 
forms  of  the  (trdeal  may  be  fouml  in  Europe  t(»o ;  in  Hun- 
gary witches  were  still  weighed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  and.  on  the  other  hand,  both  among 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  fr>rnis  of  the  ordeal  were  used 
very  similar  to  the  Eurojjcan  trial  by  fire  and  water.  In 
Africa  all  the  negro  nations  t<i  the  X.  of  the  Zambesi  are  de- 
Bcribed  as  strong  believers  in  ordeals.  A  <lccoction  from  a 
poisonous  plant  is  administered  to  the  suspected,  and  his 
guilt  or  innocence  is  inferred  from  the  effect  of  the  po- 
tion. Cl.KME.NS  }*KTK11SKN. 

Or'der  [Lat.  ot-dn'].  in  architecture,  refers  to  the  column, 
and  comprises  such  differences  in  construction  and  orna- 
mentation as  constitute  an  individual  character.  As  in 
ancient  architecture  the  column  forms  tho  most  character- 
istic element  of  the  construction,  its  order  is  decisive  for 
the  style  (d"  the  whole  building:  but  in  modern  architec- 
ture, in  which  it  is  only  of  subordinate  imjinrtance,  tho 
order  of  the  columns  has  no  influence  on  the  style  of  tho 
building.  The  (ireeks  distinguished  between  three  differ- 
ent orders — the  D^iric.  Ionic,  and  Corinthian — to  which  the 
Romans  added  two,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite.  Tho 
finest  buildings  in  the  Doric  style  were  the  Parthenon  and 
the  temple  of  Theseus  in  Athens;  in  the  Ionic,  the  temjdo 
of  Pallas  Athene  in  Athens,  of  Bacchus  at  Teios,  and  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  in  Rome;  and  in  the  C'lrinthian  style,  tho 
Panthecm.  tho  temjile  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  that  of  .Jujtilcr 
Ptator  in  Rome.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders 
are  hardly  anything  more  than  modifications  of  the  (jreek 
models,  the  Tuscan  being  a  simplification  of  the  Doric, 
without  fluting  and  almost  without  tapering,  and  the  Com- 
posite a  combination  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  connect- 
ing in  its  ca])i(als  the  volutes  of  the  one  with  the  fidiage  of 
the  other.  (See  Corinthian  Oudek,  Duuic  Ordkr,  and 
Ionic  OitfjKn.) 

Order  [Lat.  ordu'],  a  name  used  by  zoologists  and  bot- 
anists for  eimibinations  of  animals  and  plants.  In  zoology, 
it  is  now  always  used  for  a  group  more  comprehensive  than 
the  family  which  intervenes  between  it  and  tho  class,  but 
in   botany  usage  varies.     In  the  Si/stcuifi  JS'afitnr  of  Lin- 

'nrcus  (who  only  recognized  in  the  organic  kingdoms  tho 
categories  of  class,  order,  genus,  ancl  species)  the  order 
was  the  only  grou]»  intermediate  between  the  class  and 
genus,  and  was  ajtplied  to  combinations  which  are  still 
recognized  as  natural  orders,  although  otherwise  defined. 
Such  are  the  orders  (ilires.  Cete.  Coleoptera.  Hemipteraj 
Xeuroptera.  Lepiiloptera.  Hymenoptcra,  Diptera,  Filiees, 
Musci,  Algae,  and  J'ungi.  Subsequent  naturalists  intro- 
duced other  categories  and  modified  the  terms  of  the  order. 
Early  French  naturalists  had  employed  the  name  famille 
as  a  vernacular  substitute  for  the  ordo  of  Linnieus,  and 
later  French  naturalists  use  both  in  different  senses,  re- 
serving the  word  ordre  for  the  groups  recognized  by  Lin- 
nscus.  or  of  the  approximately  equal  value  and  restricting 
fnmille  to  subordinate  ones.  This  custom  has  received 
the  universal  sanction  of  modern  zoologists,  who  accept, 

I  as  nearly  as  the  present  advanced  condition  of  science  per- 

I  mits.  the  Linn:i;an  idea  of  orders  as  exhibited  in  the  com- 
binations of  animals  which  he  best  understood,  and  em- 

,  ploy  the  word  famili/  (generally  with  tho  termination  -idic) 
for  groups  of  about  the  value  of  the  Linniean  genus.  The 
custom  is  not  quite  uniform  in  botany,  and  our  most  es- 
teemed  botanists  (e.  //.  Prof.  Asa  Gray)  use  the  two  terms 

I  as  interchangeable,  adopting  the  word  order  in  connection 
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with  the  Tjatin  name  of  the  group  and  fnmibf  in  combina- 
tion with  the  En^jjlif'h  one,  thus:  "Order  Magnoliacese,  mag- 
nolia family."  No  detiriiiion  can  be  given  which  will  en- 
able any  one  from  such  definition  alone  to  understan<i  or- 
dcr^',  only  ficquin-d  experience  and  native  tact  suflicing  for 
the  apjireciation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  They  have,  how- 
over,  been  defined  by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  distinguishable  "  by 
the  degrce>f  of  complication  of  that  structure  "  by  which 
the  including  class  is  indicated.  Prof.  Agassiz's  under- 
standing of  the  limit?  of  order?  was  quite  different  from 
Liuna'us's  and  the  great  majority  of  modern  naturalists, 
his  groups  being  more  comprehensive  and  to  some  extent 
equiva'.ent  to  the  sub-classes  of  recent  zoologists. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Orderi'ciis  Vita'lis,  b.  at  Atcham,  Shropshire.  Eng- 
land. Feb.  17.  mrj;  educated  in  Xormandy.  where  he  be- 
came a  monk;  spent  his  whole  life  in  his  monastery,  and 
d.  about  III.'!,  leaving  a  Latin  chnmiele  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  frocn  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  11-12,  of  which 
an  Knglish  transhition  in  4  volumes  is  included  in  Bohn's 
Anti'inarian  Librari/. 

Orders  in  Council.  This  is  a  phrase  used  in  Eng- 
land to  embrace  certain  orders  made  by  the  sovereign  in 
eonjunction  with  his  privy  council.  (See  Privy  Coixcil.) 
This  council,  consisting  of  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  king,  transacts  most  of  its  business 
through  ctjiiiinittccs,  known  as  the  board  of  council  for 
trade,  the  committee  for  education,  and  the  judicial  com- 
mittee; the  proceedings  of  the  committees  are  designated 
as  "  acts  of  the  lorcls  of  the  council."  On  the  other  hand, 
"orders  in  council  "  are  made  by  the  king,  being  person- 
ally present,  by  advice  of  the  council.  Such  acts,  strictly 
speaking,  should  be  executive  and  not  legislative  in  their 
nature.  3111!,  there  are  e,\traordinary  emergencies  inVhieh 
orders  in  council  legislative  in  their  nature  arc  issued,  and 
the  parties  concerned  trust  to  an  indemnity  from  Parlia- 
ment on  its  meeting.  A  recess  of  Parliament  might  render 
it  impossible  to  obtain  immediate  legislative  sanction  for 
an  act  which  the  interests  of  the  stiite  required  should  be 
at  once  perf<»rmed.  Some  orders  of  this  kind  have  assumeil 
great  importance  in  the  domain  of  international  law.  These 
are  the  well-known  orders  of  IS()7  and  iSDlt,  by  way  of  re- 
taliati<>n  for  the  Uerlin  and  Mibin  decrees  issued  by  Napo- 
Ie<m  IJonajjarte.  The  lierlin  'Iccree  (Nov.  21,  ISOG)  made 
it  lawful  for  French  armed  vessels  to  seize  every  neutral 
vessel  departing  from  English  ports  with  cargoes  of  Eng- 
lish merchandise.  The  retaliatory  orders  of  the  English 
council  Man.  7.  1S1)7,  and  N'ov.  11  and  21,  ISO")  declared. 
in  the  first  instance,  that  all  neutral  vessels  trading  from  i 
one  hostile  port  in  Eur<ipe  to  another  with  ])roperty  be-  ■ 
longing  to  the  enemy  were  liable  to  seizure,  and  ultimately 
that  I'"ranc;e  and  all  subject  states  were  in  a  stjite  of  block- 
ade, anil  that  all  vessels  might  be  seized  which  had  '•  cer- 
tificates of  origin  "  on  board,  or  which  should  attempt  to 
trade  with  the  I)lockaded  ports.  The  *'  certificates  of  origin  " 
referred  to  in  this  order  were  certificates  from  the  enemy 
to  the  effect  that  particnhir  cargoes  were  not  of  British 
manufacture.  The  Milan  decree  of  Xapi)leon  was  issued 
Dee.  27,  IHO".  and  proelaimed  that  the  entire  British  domin- 
ions were  in  a  state  of  bloekade.  and  all  countries  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  any  articles  of  British  produce  or 
manufacture.  These  oppressive  orders  were  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  pc(»plc  of  lliis  country,  and  in  Dec.  1807,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  conintercial  vessels  in  <^iur  ports.  In 
Mar.,  1H09,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  in- 
tercourse with  France  and  Englan<l  until  their  restrictions 
on  neutral  eommerce  were  relaxed.  The  privy  council  in 
Apr..  ISO'.),  mollified  its  previous  orders  so  as  only  to  place 
the  ports  of  llojlaiid,  France,  and  Xorthern  Italy  under 
bloekade.  The  iirtb-r  was  resrindetl  .June  '2'.\,  1S12.  after 
the  French  had  residnded  their  decrees.  The  policy  of 
these  orders  in  council  has  been  strongly  impugned.  They 
had  mu<di  infiuence  in  bringing  about  the  last  war  of  this 
country  with  ICnglancl.  They  have  been  justified  as  u  law-  ; 
ful  <'xerrise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  time  of  war.  I 

It  is  quite  common  at  I  lie  present  time  in  Kn  gland  for  the 
Parliament  to  cause  a  statute  to  go  into  effect  at  the  time 
that  an  order  is  issued  by  the  privy  council.  Thus  in  chap. 
b:\,  .'{S  and  :t'.»  Viet..  ^  A  (Aug.  2.  rS7:o.  it  is  provided  that 
the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  concern- 
ing ctqiyright  attached  asa  seheduleto  chapter  ,'».1.  just  re- 
ferred to,  shall,  if  assenteil  to  by  the  i-rown.  conio  into  op- 
eration at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  Iler  Majesty 
may  by  oriler  in  council  direct.  .*^o.  in  the  net  of  7  and  S 
Viet.  c.  12  (international  copyright  act),  there  is  a  clnuso 
authc*rizing  the  crown  by  onler  in  council  fn  extend  the 
privileges  i>f  Itritish  4-opyright  to  works  first  piiblished  in 
any  foreign  country  which  gives  Kimilar  privileges  to  works 
of  llritish  authors.  Some  writers  have  regar'leil  these  stnt-  i 
utos  us  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the  council.  I 


The  more  correct  view  would  seem  to  be  that,  while  the 
Parliament  originates  the  legislation,  it  prescribes  special 
terms  on  which  it  shall  go  into  effect.  The  order  of  the 
council  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contingent  event,  co  that  what 
is  done  is  to  pass  a  contingent  or  conditional  statute  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary,  absolute,  and  unconditional  one. 

T.  W.  DwifliiT. 
Orders,  Religions.     See  Monvciiism. 

Or'dinancc  oflTftT.  The  confederation  of  the  U.S. 
was  delayeil  and  put  in  jeopardy  more  by  a  dispute  as  to 
what  should  be  the  fate  of  the  unoccupied  lauds  at  the 
West  than  by  anything  else.  The  large  States,  which  by 
their  charters  extended  to  the  *' South  Sea,"  claimed  to 
have  the  entire  disposal  of  and  jurisdiction  over  the  terri- 
tory within  their  boundaries  as  described  in  charters  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Crown  of  England.  Some  of  the  States 
not  thus  richly  provided  with  unsettled  lands,  as  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey,  claimed  that  the  Slates  which  were 
proprietors  of  them  ought  to  yield  them  up  as  common 
property  for  the  benefit  of  all,  since  the  efforts  of  all  the 
States  had  secured  the  acknowledgment  of  independence 
from  llreat  Britain.  In  17S0,  New  York  gave  authority 
to  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  fix  a  limit  for  its  western 
boundaries,  and  to  cede  a  part  of  its  lands  for  such  States 
as  should  become  members  of  the  Confederation.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  year  that  Maryland,  last  of  all  the  States, 
joined  the  new  league.  Soon  afterward,  the  State  of  • 
Virginia  gave  u]>  her  lands  N.  \V.  of  the  Ohio  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit;  but  it  was  not  until  17S4  that  an  ordinance 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
which  emanated  from  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  .Jcflerson 
was  chairman,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. Mr.  tJefferson's  act  provided  for  the  formation 
on  this  soil,  <if  States,  which  might  be  organized  whenever 
there  should  be  20,1100  inhabitants  on  tlie  territory  to  be 
formed  into  a  State,  an<l  which  might  be  admitted  into 
the  Confederation  on  certain  terms  whenever  their  inhab- 
itants should  be  eijual  in  number  to  those  of  the  smallest 
of  the  original  thirteen  States.  It  also  contained  this 
provision  in  its  original  form  as  presented  to  Congress: 
"that  after  the  year  ISUO  there  should  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  other- 
wise than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  etc."  This  anti- 
slavery  chiuse  was  lust,  and  the  ordinance  without  it  was 
passed  .Apr.  2.'t.  I7S4.  but  no  settlements  were  made  within 
the  territory  in  question  for  some  years. 

Two  other  attempts  at  legislating  for  the  North-western 
territory  were  made  in  17S6  and  l7StJ,  and  the  committee 
raised  in  the  latter  year  to  consider  this  subject  ma<lc  a 
report  \vhich  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  1787.  Very 
fortunately,  the  bill  reported  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
committee,  appointeil  ,Iuly  U  of  the  same  year,  rej»orted 
two  days  later  the  urdinance  of  17S7,  wdiich  became  a  law 
in  two  days  after  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.  This  ordi- 
nance, besides  defining  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  contained 
two  provisions  of  great  importance.  The  fourth  article 
prohibited  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  except  in 
j)unishment  of  crimes.  .Another  article  provided  that  the 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying-places  between  the  same, 
should  be  oi»mmon  highways,  free  to  the  citizens  of  the 
I".  S.  The  importance  of  this  ordinance  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  V.  S.  is  beyond  calculation.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  slavery,  even  a  small  percent- 
age of  it,  had  been  able  to  creep  into  the  territory  where 
the  great  free  States  of  the  West,  E.  of  the  .Mississippi 
and  N.  of  the  Obi'i.  now  lie,  this  country  would  no\x  have 
been  a  slave  republic.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Xattiau  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  anil  a  meuiber  of  the  commit- 
tee which  re|Mirted  the  ordinance,  was  its  principal  author. 
But  an  article  in  the  Xorth  Ainrrintn  linirir  for  Apr., 
1S70,  written  by  W.  F.  Poole,  conclusively  shows,  from 
doeunienl.H  which  have  not  been  used  before,  that  the 
authorship  of  it  must  belong  mainly  to  a  Massachusetts 
clergyman,  Kev.  .Manassch  Cutler,  who  appeared  in  New 
York,  where  the  last  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was 
then  sitting,  and  who  pureluised  I,j00,000  acres  in  Ohio  for 
a  company  composed  nf  offu-ers  in  the  then  recent  war  liv- 
ing in  Fastorn  .Massachusetts,  and  4,000,000  acres  for  other 
parties.  For  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  that  he  prin- 
cipally causeil  this  bill  I*»  be  carried  through  Congre.-'s  wo 
must  refer  to  the  article  in  question.         T.  D.  Wihu.skv. 

Or'dinnrVf  in  ocelesia.*ticRl  law.  The  moaning  of  Ih** 
Latin  word  itniiiniriiii,  from  whieh  this  term  is  derived,  i-* 
one  who  hiifi  authority  to  deoiilo  causes  of  hi«  own  right 
and  not  as  a  ileputy.  In  occlosinnticnl  law  in  England  it 
nteans  in  general  the  bishop  who  is  the  onlinnrv  of  his  own 
diocese.  An  important  part  of  thn  ordinary's  jurisdiction 
ooncernod  the  cogniK«nc«  of  teslamcnti  of  pergonal  prop. 
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«rty.  the  ailininiHtrutinn  or  i'!*lttlo«  of  iicrmms*  dyinj;  inte^- 
lari',  iiD'l  iniirriiitft"'.  In  Iho  i'»!'e  of  jtcrMini^  "l.vinn  iiitfj*- 
U(c.  iUv  riiU*  (>r  thu  onrly  law  w:!.*  tliut  the  nnliniiry  or 
bifhH|i  berniiio  thi-  owner  of  Ihi?  jiorsuniil  proporly  in  lru!*t, 
and  bii*  iluly  wnii  to  n|>|>ly  the  money  to  pintiH  or  charitable 
uceH.  A!>  incifltMitiil  to  thi.x  jiiri-iliction,  be  hiicl  the  ]>ro- 
biit«  of  wilN  of  itcrHiinnl  e.-tlate.  for  the  ]nir|»n-;f  «f  rlcU-r- 
inininc  whether  tliey  wore  1*0  far  valiil  as  to  withdraw  from 
him  hir>  u)*iihI  |tower  of  n'lminiflerin^  u|iMn  Kuch'|iro|ierty. 
IW  nn  early  i<tatuto  (13  Kilwnrd  I.  eh.  0)  the-o  rule(>  were 
no  far  moilific'ii  that  the  ordinary  wa^  rei(uire'l  to  pay  an 
inteftate*!*  Heht*  hefore  niakinn  the  a]i|»rMnriation  to  •*  |iioii9 
ui>e!«."  Ity  a  later  act  (.11  Kdwanl  III.  ch.  Ill  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  ordinary  shall  de|iHtc  the  nearest  and  inoft 
lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  administer  upon  his  es- 
tate, by  which  was  meant  his  nearest  htoi.d-rclatives.  IJy 
n  law  passed  in  the  rcijjn  of  Henry  VIII.  he  niiirlit  pclcct 
either  the  widow  or  next  of  kin,  or  both,  at  his  dl-^'-relion : 
and  wliere  two  or  more  persons  are  in  the  ?amc  dc;jree  of 
relationship,  he  may  select  between  them.  In  this  way  it 
ha*  happened  tliat  a  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudcni'c  has 
prown  up  in  Kntiland.  as  applicable  to  wills  and  iidiiiinis- 
trntion.  as  well  as  the  law  of  conlractin(;  marriage,  which 
were  nil  tieemed  to  he  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance 
under  the  contnd  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop.  This  law  is  to 
be  collected  from  reports  of  decisions  known  as  ecclesiastical 
ftnti  consistory  reports.  The  body  of  this  law.  s(>  far  as  it 
'is  npplieahle  to  wills  and  administration,  is  in  use  in  the 
Ptates  of  this  country,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  modified 
by  ittatute.  The  surrogate's  court,  orjihans".  and  probate 
courts,  answer  to  that  of  the  ordinary's.  The  term  "or- 
dinary *'  or  "judge  ordinary  "  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the 
Ptntes.  The  title  "  surrogate  *'  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  deputy  of  the  ordinary,  who  was  allowed  to  attend  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  ordinary's  place.  The  eccle- 
{■instical  jurisdiction  over  the  matters  referred  to  wiis  trans- 
ferred in  England  in  !st')7  to  a  new  tribunal  rallcM]  the 
*•  court  of  iirobate."  The  jmlge  having  regular  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  subjects  is  known  as  the"  judge  ordinary." 
lie  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  tlistrict 
registrars  (see  ContTst.  who  have  powers  to  grant  letters 
testamentary  and  of  administration.  The  same  officer  is 
made  judge  ordinary  of  the  court  of  divorce.  By  the  re- 
cent net  for  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  (supreme  court 
of  judicature  net)  the  court  of  probate  becomes  a  division 
of  *•  the  high  court  of  justice,"  and  the  judge  ordinary  be- 
comes a  judge  of  that  court.  In  this  country,  the  probate 
courts  have  in  general  only  a  local  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in 
New  York  there  is  a  surrogate  in  each  county.  Tn  Con- 
necticut there  are  probate  districts,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  a  single  town  constitutes  a  probate  district.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  iniproveiufnt  in  jirobate  law 
if  the  business  could  be  classified  into  the  litigated  and 
non-litigated,  as  in  the  case  of  bankmiptcy  proceedings. 
Litigated  business  should  be  referred  to  a  judge  of  learn- 
ing an<l  ability,  while  the  formal  business  could  bo  trans- 
acted by  pr<d)ato  clerks,  resembling  the  registers  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Judicial  for<e  wouM  thus  be  economized,  the  im- 
portant questicms  being  solved  by  competent  judges  and 
routine  matters  transacted  by  men  of  no  high  grade  as 
lawyers,  but  yet  skilful  as  clerks.  The  work  of  the  courts 
would  also  be  much  better  done  than  at  present,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  high  court  of 
probate  in  England,  which,  since  its  organization  under  a 
single  judge  ordinary,  has  been  conducted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  T.  W.  Dwicht. 

Or'dinate  fl.at.  nnfinntuM],  in  co-ordinate  geometry, 
one  of  the  elements  of  reference  used  to  determine  the  po- 
sition of  a  point  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinate  axis.  It 
is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  abscissas, 
measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordinsitcs.  Every 
function  of  a  single  variable  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
nate of  a  point  of  a  curve  of  which  the  variable  is  the  cor- 
responding abscissa.  Thia  curve  is  called  the  curve  of  the 
function.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Ordina'tion  [Lat.  ordinfttio],  the  ceremony  by  which 
ministers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  dedicated  to  their 
office,  is  performed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and 
fiomewhat  different  ideas  are  attached  to  it.  in  the  differ- 
ent Christian  churches;  but  the  ceremony  itself  and  its 
principal  feature,  the  imposition  of  hands,  are  as  old  as  the 
Churcli,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Xew  Testament  (Acts 
vi.  1-7:  xiii.  1-4:  xiv.  'I'A:  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  r.j.  In 
the  Oreck  and  Roman  churches  ordination  is  consiflered  a 
sacrament ;  that  is.  a  special  divine  gift,  a  new  spirit,  a  fit- 
ness for  the  office,  is  believed  to  be  confcrrcil  by  the  cere- 
mony upon  the  candidate,  and  he  is  thus,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  set  apa -t  from  the  laity  and  entered  among  the 
clergy,  "rdo.  In  order  to  be  valid  ordination  must  be  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  of  the  Church;  a  priest  or  deacon  has 


t  no  power  of  conferring  holy  orders,  and  the  ordination  by 
a  bi."ho|i  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  not  ncknowledgcil 
I   as  having  any  validity.     Hut  if  once  duly  perforuie«i.  tho 
'   ordination  can  never  be  forfeited  or  made  invalid  by  any 
act  of  the  ordained  in   his  after  life:    and  it  is   not    rc- 
,    jieated  when  the  candi'late  ascends  from  one  rank  in  the 
I    Church  to  another.     .An  ordination  is  not  lawful,  however, 
because  it  is  valid.     On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic 
I    Church  h;is  enacted  very  strict  and  very  minute  laws  con- 
i   cerning  this  point.     A  camlidate  can  be  lawfully  onlained 
I   only  by  his  own  bishop — that  is,  the  bishop  to  whom   ho 
belongs  by  birth,  by  domicile,  by  benefice,  or  by  connec- 
tion of  personal  service — and  any  irregularities  render  both 
tho  or<laining  bishop  and  tho  ordainei)  candidate  liable  to 
heavy  ecclesiastical  penalties.    In  the  Protestant  or  Evan- 
gelical idiurches  orrlinalion  is  not  considered  as  sacramental 
or  imlelible.  though  it  has  been  questioned  in  the  Church 
of  England  whether  a  bishop  could  be  lawfully  deprived 
of  his  orders  as  bishop.     Tho  Chiirch  of  England  has  gen- 
erally retained  tho  regulations  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
according  to  which  no  tmc  could  be  ordained  who  was  not 
proviilcd  with  some  appuintinent  in  the  Church  capable 
of  maintaining  him,  or  who  was  disqualified  by  bodily  in- 
firmity, immorality,  etc.;    nor  could  the  ordination  tako 
place  until  after  an  examination  of  the  fitness  of  tho  can- 
didate.   The  ordinal,  as  drawn  up  untler  Edward  VI..  then 
modified  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabctn.  ami  finally  fixed  by  tho 
convocation   of   HltJl,  also  resembles  the  an^'icnt  service, 
though  it  is  simj)lcr.  and  lays  a  particular  stress  on  tho 
examination.    A  clergyman  may  be  suspended  or  deprived 
of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  by  his  bishop  without  forfeit- 
ing his  ordination.     He  is  deprived  of  his  status  of  priest 
or  deacon  only  when  he  is  deposed  or  degraded  on  account 
of  his  being  convicted  of  treason,  murder,  or  felony.     In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  a  minister  is  deposed — ^at  is.  he 
forfeits  not  only  his  oflicc  but  his  clerical  status — by  being 
convicted  of  heresy.     In  tho  (Jerman  Reformation,  with  its 
ideas  of  a  universal  priesthood  and  its  views  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  calling  rather  than  an  office,  ordination  was  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  solemn  ceremony,  conferring  no  spe- 
cial gift  and  establishing  no  sj)eciai  status,  but  beautiful 
by  itself  on  account  of  its  pious  remembrance  of  the  times 
of  tho  apostles.    Thus  it  was  defined  by  the  first  Protestant 
theologians.  Chemnitz  anrl  Gerhard,  and  thus  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  by  the  l*rotesiant  churches  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  until  of  late  the  old  view  of  the  ministry 
as  a  divine  oflBce  has  seemed  to  revive,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  desire  has  arisen  of  placing  the  whole  liturgy  on  a  more 
objective  basis.     Kliefoth  of  .Schwcrin  became  the  spokes- 
I  man  of  this  tendency,  and  in  his  memorial  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Dresden  in  18.'>4  be  endeavored,  though  not  with 
any  marked   success,  to  define  ordination   (like  marriage 
,  and  absolution)  as  occupying  a  place  intermediate  between 
j  a  ceremony  and  a  sacrament.     Connected  herewith  is  the 
I  question  whether  an  ordination  received  within  a  certain 
j  state  Church  should  bo  consitlered  valid  and  legal  in  other 
state  Churches  ()f  the  same  denomination — a  question  which 
I  has  been  very  differently  answered.      Clemexs  Pktkusk.n". 
I      Ord'nance.     We  do  not  propose  to  treat  this  subject 
I  historically,   but  to   present  as   briefly  as  practicable  the 
!  i)rcscnt  state  of  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  with  oc- 
casional observations  upon  the  theory  of  their  construc- 
tion and  use. 

Pt'cliininnry. — Cannon  were  originally  made  of  bars  or 
staves  of  wrought  iron,  secured  by  hoops  of  the  same  ma- 
terial nhrnnk  011.  In  somo  cases  the  staves  were  welded 
together.  Cast  iron  came  subsequently  very  largely  into 
use,  and.  with  tho  exception  of  field  and  siege  artillery, 
constituted  the  sole  material  for  cannon,  which  in  general 
were  bored  from  sfditl  castings. 

With  reference  to  the  projectiles  to  be  used,  we  divide 
cannon  as  follows:  (1)  ".Smooth-bore  guns,"  for  round 
shot  or  shells:  (2)  "rifle  guns."  mostly  superseding  the 
former  and  throwing  elongated  projectiles. 

Smintth-hfire  Cannon. — The  smooth-bore  system  has  prob- 
ably reached  its  highest  standard  of  efiiciency  in  the  U.  S. 
The  lb  and  20  inch  guns  of  Rodman  and  the  IX.  and  XI. 
inch  of  Dahlgren  have,  in  their  respective  spheres  of  ser- 
vice, fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished 
officers  by  whom  they  were  designed  and  whose  names 
they  bear.  The  Hodman  guns  are  cast  hollow,  upon  the 
plan  of  interior  eooHug;  and  this  is  so  arranged  that  from 
the  time  the  metal  is  run  into  the  mould  the  heat  shall  be 
wholly  taken  off  from  tho  interior,  so  that  the  cooling  of 
any  one  portion  of  the  gun  shall  precede  that  of  the  metal 
outsKle  of  It.  To  eftect  this  a  hollow  cylinder,  termed  the 
core-barrel,  closetl  at  the  bottom  and  coated  on  the  outsirlo 
with  refractory  material,  is  placed  in  the  mould  of  the  gun, 
the  melted  metal  being  run  into  the  space  between  tho 
mould  and  the  core-barrel.  At  the  time  of  casting  water 
18  conducted  into  the  core-barrel  through  a  pipe  placed 
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centrully,  and  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the  core-barrel  : 
and  this  water,  rising  between  the  pipe  ami  tlie  interior 
of  the  eore-barrel,  tlows  otf  from  the  top  of  the  latter,  thus 
establishing  a  continuous  circulation  of  water,  and  cooling 
the  film  frnin  the  tuft-rinr.  At  the  same  time  the  iron  flackf* 
containing  the  mouhl  are  kept  hot  by  fire  applied  exter- 
nally, so  that  internal  cooling  is  effectually  secured.  Thi^ 
mode  of  casting  was  introilucecl  by  (Jen.  Rodman,  and  the 
guns  are  said  to  be  east  hollow  with  '•  water-core." 

The  Dahlgren  IX. -inch  and  XI. -inch  guns  were  cast  solid, 
anti  in  exterior  form  cyiin<irical,  being  maflo  as  near  the 
finishuil  si/eat  the  reinforce  as  practicable,  the  chase  being 
formed  by  turning  off  t\ifi  large  excess  of  metal.  This 
mode  of  casting  was  adopted  in  order  to  give  great  so- 
lidity to  the  lower  part  of  the  gun,  where  strength  is  re- 
quired. The  mould,  phiced  before  casting  in  a  pit,  was 
surrounded  with  sand — a  precaution  to  obtain  very  slow 
cooling  of  the  gun,  which  after  casting  was  left  several 
days  in  the  ])it.  The  boring  was  effected  by  cutting  out  a 
cylinder  from  the  centre  of  the  gun,  and  from  this  cylin- 
der, at  different  points,  test  specimens  of  the  metal  were 
taken.  As  a  general  rule,  the  iron  and  treatment  which 
ha<l  given  good  results  at  any  one  foundry  were  retjuircd 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  and  very  great  success  certainly 
attended  these  guns.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted 
that  fur  cast-iron  guns  of  very  great  weight  the  water- 
core  system  is  to  be  preferred. 

Jiifle  C'ltiuoit. — The  introduction  of  rifle  cannon  is  of 
very  recent  date,  as  they  were  not  practically  successful 
until  after  the  Crimean  war.  Kifle  guns  for  field  service 
were  used  by  the  French  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  IS.VJ. 

Advttntdifvn  of  liijie  Cmnion. — Round  projectiles  thrown 
from  smooth-bore  guns  are  irregular  in  their  flight  from 
two  principal  causes:  (1)  The  friction  of  the  ball  against 
the  surface  of  the  bore;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  resultant  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  against  the  surface  does 
not  j)ass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball,  the  lat- 
ter not  generally  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  figure.  The 
effect  of  tliese  disturbing  causes  is  to  produce  a  rotation 
of  the  ball  about  an  axis  varying  according  to  the  amount 
and  action  of  these  forces,  and  a  consequent  uncertainty 
in  the  course  of  the  projectile.  It  was  found  that  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  round  jirojectile  a  rotation  about  an  axis 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  much 
greater  accuracy  of  fire  was  obtained.  This  rotation  was 
given  by  inclined  grooves  cut  in  the  interior  surface  of  the 
bore,  and  thus,  like  a  screw,  imparting  the  desired  rota- 
tion to  the  ball,  whii-h.  being  a  little  larger  than  the  bore, 
was,  when  of  lead,  forced  d'>wn  mechanically.  The  rotary 
movement  of  the  ball  thus  obtained  ])revents  the  uncertain 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  bore;  and  as  to  the  resistance 
of  tiio  air,  the  rotation  continually  changing  the  point  of 
application  of  the  liisturbing  force,  it  balances  itself,  and 
the  shot  continues  its  direction  subject  only  to  the  rotation 
tluc  to  the  rifling. 

This  prineiph^  was  soon  found  to  apply  to  elongated 
prf>joc(iles,  which  were  introduced  in  small-arms,  with  va- 
rious devices  for  com|>elling  the  projectile  to  "take  "the 
gnmves.  The  introduction  of  the  elongated  projectile  in 
small-arms  was  attended  not  only  with  the  greater  accu- 
rai-y  exliibitcd  by  the  round  bail  ])roiectcd  from  a  rifled 
bore,  but  with  an  extraordin:irv  increase  of  range.  The 
elongated  projectile,  issuing  frcjin  the  gun  without  rotati<in 
about  its  axis,  would  almost  immediately  revolve  about  its 
sliortest  iliamcter,  tins  bcinix  the  <nily  stable  cnuditinn  of  its 
motion.  To  prevent  tin-  tumbling  of  the  shot,  forced  ro- 
tation is  given  to  it  by  rifling  the  gun.  \Vhilc  the  rifle 
projectile  preserves  its  rotation  about  its  axis,  it  moves 
jioint  forward,  is  far  less  resisted  by  the  air  than  the  sphere 
of  equal  weight,  ami,  by  preserving  its  velocity,  is  elVect- 
ive  at  much  greater  ranges.  The  initial  velocity  of  the 
shot,  its  rate  of  rotation,  and  its  figure  and  weight  will  de- 
termine its  course. 

Smooth-bore  small-nrms  are  now  entirely  superseded  by 
the  rifle;  and  althou<;h  the  same  is  not  true  in  regard  t*) 
smooth-bore  and  ritlc  cannon,  the  latter  an-  almost  the 
sole  subject  of  study  and  experiment,  au"!  they  must  nf 
necessity  be  a  nmin  portion  of  every  \vell-appointe<l  ar- 
mament. It  may  be  presumed  that  difliculties  of  little 
eonseipu'n<M'  in  the  rillc  nniskct.  with  a  projectile  of  viehl- 
ing  material,  may  become  very  serious  when  we  undertake 
rifio  eannou,  with  their  heavy  chiirges  and  ri^id  projectiles, 
usually  cif  cast  iiMin.  As  the  elongated  shot  greatly  exeoeiU 
in  weight  the  round  projectile  <tf  like  calibre,  and  is  sub- 
jected iioth  tit  a  sliding  ami  rotary  movement,  it  becomes 
jmculiarly  necessary  to  kct-p  the  bnro  of  rifle  cannon  free 
iVom  foulness  or  accidental  impeiliments. 

Work  rt-ifuuu'd  from  Uiflc  (i'iiuh. — The  increased  weight 
of  the  rifle  projectile,  as  well  as  the  other  oonsideratiitns 
aUuded  to.  make  Jl  necessary  to  provide  for  increased 
strength  in  the  construction  of  rifle  cannon.     Thus,  the 


rifle    of  G.4    inches    calibre,   or    .'!2-iniundcr    smooth-bore, 

throws  a  projectile,  as  a  rifle,  of  from  SM  to  lUl)  pnunds  ;  a 
lO-inch  smooth-bore  gun  has  a  shell  of  lllU,  a  solid  shot  of 
125  pounds:  the  lll-ineh  rifle,  a  projectile  of  2.")0  pounds  or 
heavier, according  to  its  length  and  other  dimensions.  As 
in  the  steam-engine  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  depends 
on  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  piston,  so  in  the  rifle  can- 
non the  charge  being  resisted  by  the  greater  maws  in  ]tr*>- 
])ortion  \o  the  surface  on  which  the  pressure  is  applie<l,tho 
elastic  fluiil  will  necessarily  assume  a  higher  tension  than 
with  the  spherical  projectile. 

Strain  upon  Guns  vonKidrrcd. — In  invcBtigating  the  re- 
sistance of  a  cylinder  to  a  pressure  applied  equally  over 
its  interior  surface,  we  must  distinguish  tw<)  cases:  Fh-nt^ 
when  the  strain  is  caused  by  a  slowly-increasing  force, 
such  as  that  upon  the  cj-linder  of  the  hydraulic  press  pro- 
duced by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  immp.  and  when  the 
pressure  attains  a  maximum  an<l  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinder:  timnid.  when  the  strain  is  more  suddenly 
and  rajiidly  applied,  as  with  a  charge  of  fired  gunpowder. 
and  time  for  the  full  development  of  the  resistance  of  tho 
cyliufler  is  not  given. 

(I)  litNiMtftnrf  tit  rt  Sloirfif-uirrraftiuf/  Fofrr. — AVe  sup- 
pose the  cylinder  to  be  composed  of  tliin  concentric  rings 
or  circular  layers  of  metal.  AVe  may  premise  that  the 
strain  in  such  eases  is  first  felt  by  the  inner  layer,  and 
that,  if  increased  to  the  rupturing  jioint.  the  interior  layer 
will  be  the  first  to  yield:  but  with  forces  not  beyond  the 
regular  working  resistance  of  the  cylinder  the  strain  will 
extend  freely  from  layer  to  layer,  and  all  these  layers  will 
together  make  up  the  resistance  of  the  whole  cylinder. 
Now,  supposing  the  pressure  to  have  gradually  increased 
to  its  maximum,  and  become  stationary,  causing  a  strain 
in  equilibrium  with  the  resistance,  how  will  this  strain  1)0 
distributed  amcmg  the  several  layers  of  the  cylinder?  In 
transmitting  the  strain  friim  the  inner  ring  to  the  others, 
each  will  be  extemled  in  succession,  and  whatever  of  the 
strain  is  not  supported  by  the  elasticity  of  the  first  layer  is 
transferred  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  each  layer  supporting 
its  part  of  the  strain,  and  transferring  the  excess  to  those 
exterior  to  it.  Thus,  the  outer  ring  is  extended  by  its  jmrt 
of  the  whole  strain;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  next 
witliin  it  to  remain  more  strained  than  the  outer,  the  latter 
Wfiuld  not  be  at  rest,  but  would  receive  the  strain  and  be 
further  extended:  thus  we  see  that  the  extension  <d"  the 
several  layers  would  be  by  equal  forces,  and  tho  strength 
of  the  whole  prop(utional  to  the  number  of  layers  or  the 
thickness  of  the  cylinder:  and  each  one  of  the  layers  sus- 
I  taining  au  eipial  part  of  the  resistan<'e,  every  layer  will  bo 
!  extended,  but  by  the  same  force  as  the  others,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  several  hiyers  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  lengths  or  to  their  diameters  or  radii.  The  cuise 
is  similar  to  that  of  rods  of  unequal  length,  which  are  ex- 
tended by  equal  forces  proinutionally  to  their  respective 
lengths.  *  And  if  we  rejtresent  by  K  and  >•  the  radii  of  the 
outer  and  inner  circumferences  of  the  cross-section  of  tho 
cylinder  before  the  pressure  is  apjdied.and  by  t  tho  exten- 
sion of  the  interior  laver.  that  of  the  exterior  will  he  r     . 

y 

Before  extension  tho  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  cylin- 
der will  he  ir(K"^  — 1-2).  After  o.\tension  tho  area  will  be- 
come— 


,(..-.,  H.2.(«'-,.)..(^.)  = 


It'  K  . 

wliii-li  Inst  expression,  as  -      is  greater  than  r,  and       is 

(.ToiiliT  thiin  unity,  must  lie  greater  than  »(R'  — r»),  the 
urcii  of  seiMii>ns  nf  evlin.lcr  ln-lnre  pressure. 

The  rule  of  lliirhiw.  that   llie  resislanee  of  tho  larers 
varies  inversely  with  the  squares  of  their  distanees  from  the 
eentre,  is  haseil  on   the  su|i|insition   that   the  area  of  the 
eniss-seetion  of  the  eylimler  remains  eonstant  ilurin>.'  the 
u|iiiliealiiin  of  internal  pressure.     This  iloes  not  appear  1.. 
he  the  ease.     .Mlhouu'h   «e  have  not  emisiilereil  the  fiovc 
as  earrieil  to  the  hurslini;. point,  our  views  are  illustrate.! 
experimentally  liy  the  trials  of  oylimlers  of  east  iron  ile 
soriheil  hy  <ien.  ItiHlman.    {Kriirrimrnit  on  Mfinl  li'i-  ('■m 
MOM.  .ipo/'r.iiii.oi.  r.nnlrr.  p.    I.'.ll.)     These  eyiinilers  wrr. 
enrefuUy  prepare.l  ami  hurst  hy  n  slowly-inereasinjr  pref 
sure   proilueoil    hy  fon>in({    heeswnx   into  them:    and   iIm 
iiressure  under  whieh  eaeh  set  was  broken,  and  the  lhii'l< 
ness  nf  metal,  are  given  in  the  followine  lahle:  nisi'  ilo 
ratio  of  the  thiekness  of  tho  metal  to  the  hiirsting  foree : 
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Although  Gen.  Hodman  floes  not  regnrd  this  experiment 
as  entirely  reliable,  ho  remarks  that  these  results  are  an- 
oiiialou(>,  and  do  not  confirm  tlie  theory  on  this  kind  of 
r«si^tanee.  Ip  to  the  ninth  set,  inclusive,  they  chow  the 
re?>i^tance  to  increiiso  almost  directly  as  the  thickness  of 
metal.  They  certainly  are  not  to  he  reconciled  with  the 
theory  of  the  resistance  varying  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distaocoft  from  the  centre. 

It  would  seem  that  whenever  there  is  time  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  force,  its  action  will  be  in  accordance  with 
our  views;  and  n  remarkable  example  has  very  recently 
been  made  public.  (See  Kngineerimj,  May  7,  1H75,  p.  3S5.) 
A  cylinder  of  Whitworth  steel  of  S.olt  inches  bore  and  7.83 
inches  external  diameter  was  closed  at  the  ends  and  sub- 
jected to  repeated  discharges  of  gunpowder,  the  gas  escap- 
ing by  a  small  urifieo  t*.l  inch  diameter.  After  forty-eight 
discharges  the  boro  was  found  to  be  enlarged  .04S5  inch, 
and  the  exterior  .lUl'J  inch.  Here  even  a  great  work  of  re- 
sistance appears  to  havir  been  done  by  tlie  external  portion. 

iicniaUincc  of  a  C^Hindr  to  «  rttpid/tf-iucrcasiui/  force 
liAe  that  of  Firrd  (I'mipoirder, — Still  supposing  the  cylin- 
der to  bo  made  up  of  pucccssivo  rings  or  layers,  we  see 
that  the  first  action  of  the  powder  will  bo  upon  the  bore  or 
interior  layer;  that  the  assistance  which  the  bore  will  re- 
ceive from  the  layers  which  follow  it  outwardly  in  succes- 
sion will  be  greater  as  the  force  of  the  powder  is  more 
gradually  developed ;  and  that  in  general  the  inner  layer 
will  be  most  severely  strained,  and  with  forces  increased  to 
the  bursting-pidnt  the  fracture  will  begin  at  the  bore.  From 
observation  4>f  (he  effects  of  severe  and  cinitinued  firing 
upon  cast-iroD  guns,  it  appears  that  injury  is  first  shown 
by  minute  fissures  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  bore,  as 
if  the  strain  was  too  quickly  increased  to  admit  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  more  distant  uietal.  These  fissures  are  grad- 
ually extended  by  reiteatcd  firing  until  the  destruction  of 
the  gun  is  complete.  It  is  well  known  that  the  part  of  the 
bore  of  guns  exposed  to  severe  strain  by  tension  is  small, 
and  exceeds  but  little  the  space  occupied  by  the  jtowder ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  extreme  force  of  the  jiowder  is 
developed  before  the  prr>jcctile  has  moved  its  own  length 
from  its  place.  \  rapid  accumulation  of  the  force  of  the 
powder  to  its  maximum,  and  very  great  reduction  beyond 
this  limit,  arc  characteristic  of  all  kinds  of  powder,  but  they 
difi'er  widely  in  the  mode  in  which  they  pass  from  first 
combustion  to  the  highest  tension,  as  well  as  in  Ihcir  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  projectile. 

If  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  does  not  act  in  resisting 
the  strain  of  gunpow<ler  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a 
slowly-increasing  force,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  tliere  is 
not  time  to  bring  into  action  the  exterior  metal  of  the  gun 
before  the  strain  has  passed  its  maximum.  In  this  way 
powiler  may  no  doubt  be  so  quick  that  rupture  commences 
at  the  surface  of  the  bore  while  it  is  actually  unsu]iported 
by  the  outer  nielal  of  the  gun.  Not  only  docs  it  require 
timr  to  bring  into  action  the  strength  of  the  layers  of 
metal  relatively  to  their  distances  from  the  bore,  but  the 
mode  in  which  we  e()nceive  them  to  resist  will  increase 
that  time.  As  in  all  other  cases  of  strain,  the  work  done 
by  any  layer  will  be  proportional  to  the  force  multiplied 
by  the  extension  produced  in  that  layer,  and  the  greater 
extension  which  must  be  given  to  the  more  distant  layers 
will  add  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  greatest  resistance  to 
act  in  any  given  case. 

Moti's   i>f  olttainintj  furreoMed  Streuffth    in  Cdiiuon. — The 

strength  evidently  required  in  rifle  cannon  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  cast-iron  guns  by  increase  of  thickness.  Prob- 
ably, the  laws  governing  the  resistance  to  the  strains  of 
firing,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  material  itself,  will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  guns  of  cast  iron  made  in  a  single  piece,  as 
rifle  cannon.  With  the  exception  of  the  largo  smooth-bore 
guns  before  described,  and  some  varieties  of  field  artillery, 
all  modern  or<lnance  consists  of  cannon  made  of  two  or 
more  separate  parts,  united  to  form  the  complete  gun. 
which  we  denominate  a  "  buift-up  fftni."  Ituilt-up  guns 
are  as  follows:  1 1)  banded  guns,  (2)  tubed  guns,  (3)  guns 
of  bands  and  IuIms  combined. 

Th*tor%f  of  linndeii  tiuua. — Handed  guns  are  composed  of 
a  body,  usually  of  east  iron,  strengthened  by  bands  or 


hoops,  either  shrunk  on  or  forced  into  their  places.     Thus, 

the  Parroit  gun  of  ISGO-Gl  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  body 
and  a  wrought-inm  band  or  reinforce.  In  Franco  ami 
Sweden  heavy  cast-iron  guns,  hooped  with  steel  bands, 
have  also  been  used,  and.  as  represented,  with  favorable 
results.  The  principle  on  which  the  banded  gun  depends 
is  that  of  priiducing  a  tension  upon  the  hooii  or  band,  gen- 
erally by  the  well  known  operation  of  "  shrinking."  and 
thus  calling  forth  the  strength  of  the  exterior  jiart  of  the 
gun  to  meet  in  advance,  as  it  were,  the  strain  produced  by 
firinir  the  gun.  The  shrinking  on  of  the  band  will  neces- 
sarilv  ]>roduce  a  compression  at  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
thus  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  external  band  is  made 
available  at  the  first  cflorl  of  tlie  charge  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  firing.  The  band  thcrcl'orc  taki-s  ii  purl — and 
it  may  be  said  tlic  first  part — in  the  work  of  resistance,  and 
until  it  has  yielded  (he  metal  of  the  bore  is  not  in  danger. 
This  operation  of  the  band  cannot  be  questioned,  but 
doubts  have  been  suggested  as  to  its  regular  and  sustained 
action  when  i)Ut  on  "  under  a  strain." 

Hut  wo  nmy  mention,  in  support  of  the  eflicacy  of  the 
baud,  the  following  considerations:  It  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  blinds  applied  with  the  pn.jicr  fA'*/*'te  of  leiinion  are  a 
very  efifectivc  mode  of  strengthening  guns.  That  the  bands 
are  under  a  strain,  and  may  become  less  effective  in  time, 
has  been  advanceil  as  an  objection  to  banded  guns;  but 
both  fact  and  sound  reasoning  will  show  that,  as  in  all 
other  constructions,  when  proper  proportions  arc  followed, 
guns  so  made  will  work  continuously  with  safety.  Thus, 
in  a  large  steam-engine  the  to|)  and  bottom  (»f  the  cylinder 
are  secured  by  bolts,  and  these  are  placed  under  strain  by 
screwing  up  to  make  a  tight  joint  and  t(»  meet  the  shock 
produced  by  the  sudden  admission  of  the  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inder ;  yet  these  bolts,  if  projjcrly  proportioned,  go  on  for 
many  millions  of  shocks  without  failure. 

All  constructions  must  consist  of  jiarts,  some  of  which 
are  subjected  to  strain:  antl  it  depends  wholly  on  the  due 
proportion  of  the  jiarts  in  reference  to  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected  whether  tho  work  ciui  be  performed 
safely  and  constantly  or  not.  Guns,  like  other  mechanical 
constructions,  should  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  reguhir 
work  they  may  safely  perform,  although  guns  are  from  the 
nature  of  the  force  emjdoyed  more  subject  to  bo  accident- 
ally overstrained. 

The  theory  we  have  advanced  is  the  same  ujion  which 
the  Armstrong.  Woolwich,  and  the  Krupj)  guns  arc  con- 
structcil.  In  nil  of  them  the  external  parts  are  jiUiccd  upon 
the  internal  p()rti<m  or  barrel  by  being  forced  or  shrunk 
on.  Tho  I'arrott  guns,  altogether  lighter  than  the  more 
modern  rifles,  have  presented  too  many  cases  of  endurance 
to  permit  any  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  bands  in  strengthen- 
ing guns. 

Tithril  (iuHM. — Tubed  guns  are  those  in  which  additional 
strength  is  obtained  by  tho  insertion  of  a  tube  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  the  body  of  the  gun  being  usually  of  cast  iron. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
various  plans  proposcil.  but  wo  may  say  that  one  writer, 
Pallisser,  advocates  wrought  iron,  the  tube  being  inserted 
from  the  muzzle;  and  Parsons  prefers  steel,  inserted  from 
the  breech.  The  wrought-irou  tube  can  bo  made  of  just 
sufficient  exterior  diameter  to  admit  of  its  being  pushed 
into  the  gun.  By  a  few  rounds  the  tube  is  expanded 
against  the  cast  iron,  by  which  something  like  the  action 
of  a  band  is  obtained  from  it.  The  stronger  material  form- 
ing the  actual  bore  is  better  suited  than  cast  iron  to  resist 
the  first  strain,  whicli  falls  upon  that  part.  It  is.  more- 
over, a  metal  much  less  subject  to  fissures  than  cast  iron 
or  steel,  and  it  is  jjrobabie  that  tubed  guns  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  tho  least  costly  description  of  the  heavy  rifled 
cannon  now  demanded. 

Gnn8  of  Tubes  and  Hands  Combined.  (See  also  Artil- 
lery.)— Such  are  the  English*'  Woolwich  guns," composed 
of  a  steel  tube  and  large  bands  of  wrought  iron,  called  coils 
from  the  mode  of  their  manufacture;  also  the  Krupp  gun, 
made  wholly  of  steel,  and  consisting  of  a  largo  barrel  or 
centre  piece  and  built  up  with  heavy  bands. 

Rifle  cannon  are  either  muzzle-loading  or  breech-loading. 
The  latter  have  been  extensively  adopted  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  various  devices  for  closing  the  breech  have 
been  introduced.  To  the  success  of  any  of  these  the  effec- 
tual cutting  off  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  essential,  and  this 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  ring  of  Mr.  Broadwell.  The 
proteotion  of  the  gunners  and  the  facility  of  loading,  par- 
ticularly on  Fhipboar<l  or  in  casemates,  are  important  points 
in  favor  of  breech-loading  cannon. 

Mortars. — These  are  very  short  pieces  of  ordnance,  de- 
signed for  throwing  heavy  projectiles  at  a  high  elevation, 
their  effect  being  produced  by  the  weight  and  velocity  ac- 
quired by  the  projectile  in  its  descent  from  a  great  height. 
Mortars  in  general  have  smooth  bores  and  spherical  pri)- 
jeetiles.     If,  however,  by  rifling  the  mortar  it  can  be  made 
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capable  of  projcctinj^  masges  two  to  three  times  the  weight 
o(  the  sphorii-al  projectile,  the  advantage  of  .such  a  change 
is  not  to  be  iliiubtcti.  Some  experiments  made  in  this  direr- 
tinn  indicate  that  favorable  results  can  be  obtained  by 
rilling  the  ordinary  mortar. 

l^ritjf.rtilfi. — Of  these  we  phall  only  mention  8uch  as  be- 
long to  rifle  cannon,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—"expanding"  and  "non-expanding."  Expanding  pro- 
jectiles are  such  as  are  provided  with  a  jiortion  of  metal 
sufficiently  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  powiler  to  "take" 
the  grooves  of  the  gun,  ami  thus  effect  the  rotation  of  the 
projectile.  Non-expanding  projectiles  arc  of  two  kind.-; — 
first,  those  which  are  fitted  with  projections,  usually  called 
**i-tuds,"  which  move  in  the  grooves,  thus  giving  rotation 
to  the  shot:  and,  secondly,  jtrojcctiles  for  breech-loading 
guns,  which  are  furnished,  on  their  cylindrical  part,  with 
a  coating  of  soft  metal  or  with  rings  of  stiitabic  exterior 
tliameter  to  tit  a  portictn  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  at  the  rear, 
from  which  the  grooves  have  been  removed.  On  firing  the 
soft  metal  is  forced  through  the  grooves  an*l  rotation  ob- 
tained. The  system  of  Htmia  is  adopted  in  the  Woolwich 
guns  in  England,  the  coated  pmjrrdU  of  course  with 
breech-loading  guns,  and  the  expanding  system  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  U.S. 

With  the  projectile  the  rifling  of  the  gun  is  closely  con- 
nected, but  we  i'ann(»t  properly  consider  the  question  of 
twist,  number  of  grooves,  and  other  ]ioints  of  much  inter- 
est. With  regard  to  the  twist,  it  may  be  said  that  the  in- 
creasing twist  is  favorable  to  the  taking  of  the  grooves  by 
the  expanding  ]irojeetile  at  the  first  effort  of  the  powder, 
and  tliat  the  cft'ect  will  be  to  relieve  the  gun  at  the  moment 
of  greatest  strain.  The  English,  as  we  understand,  have 
adopted  the  increasing  twist  in  the  Woolwich  guns,  which 
arc  served  with  studded  projectiles.  If  wo  are  correctly 
informed,  these  projectiles  are  so  arranged  that  they  rest, 
when  in  the  gun,  upon  the  studs,  which  thus  carry  the 
weight  of  the  projectile,  whiUi  tliey  must  of  course  do  the 
whole  work  of  rotatiun.  Wc  think  many  of  the  complaints 
(d'  damage  to  the  bore  of  these  guns  are  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  the  increasing  twist,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile should  be  sujipurtcd  by  the  bore,  and  the  studs,  en- 
tering but  not  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves,  should 
be  confined  to  their  proper  office  of  giving  rotation  to  the 
projectile. 

Closely  connected  with  our  subject  are  the  mounting  of 
heavy  guns  and  penetration  of  armor-jdates,  but  to  con- 
sider them  would  carry  us  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this 
article. 

For  our  own  country  the  subject  of  heavy  ordnance  has 
a  peculiar  interest.  Since  the  peace  in  IStio  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  persevere  in  keeping  pace  with  other  govern- 
ments in  the  jiroiluction  of  the  very  heavy  rifle  cannon 
which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  hirgcly  made 
in  I'iurojjc.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  derived  advantage 
from  their  exjiericncc,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  losing 
the  skill  and  the  appliances  for  executing  such  work.  The 
cost  of  such  ordnance  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  nothing  to 
that  of  being  found  unprcj)ared  in  the  emergency  of  a  for- 
eign war.  K.  1'.  I'AituoTT. 

(Irilnuiice  Survey,  British.  The  Ordnance  Surve\, 
so  called  from  having  been  originally  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  ordnance,  may  \)e  said  to  have  had  its  com- 
mencement in  tlie  operations  conducted  by  (Jen.  Uoy  in 
I7S1  for  the  determination  of  the  difiVrcncc  <d"  longituile 
(d"  tiio  observatories  of  (ireenwieh  and  l*aris.  though  it 
was  only  in  1791  that  the  systematic  survey  cd'  the  coun- 
try with  the  view  of  producing  a  military  map  of  the 
wiiido  kingiioni  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  (g^ieo) 
was  commenced.  The  first  sheet  of  this  map  was  pub- 
lisheii  .Ian.  I,  ISDI,  and  in  1S24  the  work  was  so  far  a<l- 
vanceil.as  to  ineluile  the  whole  of  the  S.  of  England,  with 
part  of  Wales  anci  a  small  part  of  Scotland,  when  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  suspcntleil  in  order  that  the  survey  of 
Ireland  on  the  scale  of  (i  inches  to  a  mile  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  isjll,  this  survey  of  Irtdand  being  coui- 
|)leled,  and  the  military  iinip  of  Englaml  finishcl  up  to  the 
s»»uthern  boundaries  of  Liincashirc  and  \'orkshire,  the  gov- 
ernment dccitled  on  adopting  the  scale  of  (i  inches  tt>  a  mile 
for  the  survey  of  the  remaining  counties  of  England  and 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  In  ls:);»  the  scale  was  again  chting- 
cil,  and  thsit  (d"  ^j^^  {'IIk'.WX  incdies  to  a  milei  (odcred  for 
the  cultivated  districts  of  the  four  northern  counties  of 
Englaml  and  of  the  whole  (d'  Sctdland.  The  uncultivated 
districts  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  ilrawn  on  the  scale  of 
6  inclies  to  u  mile  (-idJno),  and  the  af^^.Tth  jdans  to  he  re- 
duced to  Ibe  (')-inch  scale,  so  as  to  make  the  plans  of  every 
county  perfect  on  that  scale.  In  ISC.L'  the  four  northern 
counties  were  finished,  and  in  the  following  year  the  ex- 
tension of  the  largo  scale  to  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  had  been  jjreviously  surveyed  on  the  seal©  of  I  inch 
only  was  ordered. 


At  the  present  moment  the  1-inch  mnp  of  England,  with 
hills  engraved,  is  com[>lete;  that  of  Scotland  is  about  half 
comjdetcd.  with  hills;  that  of  Ireland  is  completed  and 
miblishcd  in  outline,  and  about  one-l»alf  is  engraved  with 
hills.  The  south-eastern  counties  of  Enghuui  arc  jiartly 
finished  and  j)artly  in  progress  on  the  large  scale,  au'l  the 
survey  is  now  being  i)rosecuted  jirincipally  in  the  mineral 
districts  of  the  country.  The  survey  of  Scotland  is  cnni- 
pleted  on  the  large  scale,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  which  are  in  ]irr)gress,  ami  some  of  the  south- 
ern counties,  which  arc  only  on  the  fi-inch  scale.  Towns 
are  published  generally  <»n  the  si-alc  of  jjj^^. 

The  sheets  of  the  H-inch  and  I -inch  map  arc  engraved 
on  coj)per.  It  is  unnecessary  here  tr)  exjilain  the  process 
of  eleetrotyping  by  which  the  engraved  jdates  are  multi- 
plied, as  it  is  now  generally  kn(»wn.  The  sheets  of  the 
jTi^iT'^^*'^''^  are  zincographed.  The  reduction  from  this  to 
the  0-inch  scale  is  effected  by  photography,  the  relation  of 
those  two  systems  being  that  a  6-inch  sheet  when  divided 
into  4x4=10  similar  rectangles  :  each  of  these  rectangles 
corresponds  to  a  sheet  of  the  large  scale.  The  sheets  of 
the  jjjj-scale  used  for  towns  arc  formed  by  dividing  a  „j^(,- 
sheet  into  5  X  ^  =  25  rectangles.  In  some  cases  the  town 
maps  have  been  engraved,  but  they  arc  generally  zinco- 
graphed. 

The  principal  triangulation  of  (Ircat  Britain  and  Trc- 
lan<l  consists  of  some  250  stations,  the  triangle  sides  being 
in  some  cases  upward  of  100  miles  in  length.  The  angles 
were  measured  with  theodolites  of  'MS,  24,  and  IS  inches 
diameter.  The  latitudes  of  32  stati<ms  were  determined 
by  observation,  and  the  direction  of  the  meridian  observed 
at  00  stations.  It  is  a  feature  jiccuHar  to  the  Onhiancc 
Survey  that  these  observations  were  mostly  made  by  non- 
commissioned officers  of  Royal  Engineers;  and  any  one 
who  examines  tlie  Account  of  the  /'rinripnl  Trinuyuhitiou 
{ 1S5S)  will  be  at  least  satisfied  with  tlu'  precision  and  com- 
]detcness  of  the  work.  The  triangulation  was  reduced  by 
the  method  of  least  squares — a  most  laborious  operation. 
Six  base-lines  were  measured  in  tlio  course  of  the  work, 
but  the  final  results  are  made  to  depend  on  the  two  lines 
— one  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  (8  miles  long),  and  the  other 
in  the  S.  of  England  (7  miles  long) — which  were  measured 
witli  Colby's  *'  compensation  bars."  The  latitudes  of  the 
stations  were  determined  with  the  zenith  sector,  but  the 
sujieriority  of  the  zenith  telescope  for  such  observations 
has  sin(K?  been  proved. 

The  liritish  triangulation  contributes  an  arc  of  more 
than  10°  to  the  data  for  -the  determination  of  the  figure 
td'  the  earth,  which,  combined  with  the  most  recent  mea- 
surements in  Russia  and  India,  gives  an  ellipsoid  whose 
semi-axes  are  20,920,:^-50,  20,019, 'J72,  and  20.S5:1,-I29  feet 
of  the  standard  yard;  the  greater  equatorial  axis  being  in 
Ion.  15°  34'  E.  If,  however,  a  solid  of  revolution  be  in- 
sisted on,  the  semi-axes  are  20,026,062  and  20,855,121 
feet. 

In  IHfi2  the  English  triangulation  was  connected  through 
France  with  that  of  Belgium,  with  the  view  of  so  far  com- 
I)leting  the  grand  arc  of  parallel  (wliich  will  shortly  Ix' 
published)  between  the  western  (loint  of  Ireland  and  Orsk 
on  the  river  I'ral.  At  the  headquarters  office  at  South- 
ampton a  scries  of  comparisons  has  lately  been  made,  with 
the  utmost  attainable  precision,  between  the  standard  yard 
of  England  and  the  geodetic  standards  of  France.  Bel- 
gium, I'russiii.  Austria,  Ilussiii,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Cape  of 
(iijod  Hope,  India.'Australia.  and  the  V.  S.  of  America. 
The  American  standards  were — the  metro  "  No.  6"  of  Iho 
six  mOtrcs  which  were  compared  (V.  S.  C.  Surrry  /''•/>■» 
lSti2,  .A pp.  20)  with  the  "committee  mt^tre."  and  two  stand- 
ard yards  for  the  lake  surveys.  The  account  of  these  com- 
(larisons  will  be  found  in  the  P/iiloHuphirnt  Trann'cti'ma 
of'  the  lioi/til  Socictif  for  1S66  and  IS73.  and  in  the  vohimo 
entitled  i'ompnritions  of  Sttinilanit  of  Lentfth  of  Kinjlumt, 
Fi-anrr,  etc.  I  Ijondon,  ISOO). 

The  principal  triangulation  is  reduced  to  a  Bocondary 
triangulatii>n  having  sides  about  6  miles  long,  by  means 
of  theodolites  of  12  inches  diameter;  this  trianguhiliou  is 
again  reduced  by  7  inch  theodolites  to  sides  of  1  or  2 
miles  in  length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 
The  trigonnrnetrically  c«'mpute<l  lengths  of  thece  side 
form  a  check  i>n  the  chain  measurements  and  prev.nl 
cfleetually  any  errors.  The  nature  of  the  projocti<»n  as.  d 
for  the  6-inoh  county  maps  will  he  sufficiently  explained  by 
saying  that  the  edges  of  the  sheets  are  parallel  and  \^vv 
pendicular  to  the  central  meridian  of  the  county.  lie 
sheets  measure  30  inches  hy  21,  each  showing  a  rtvlangl. 
of  0  miles  by  4.  The  projection  for  the  l-iuch  map  id 
Scotland  is  a  mollification  of  Flamstcad's. 

With  regard  to  levels.  A  system  of  initial  levels  e\e 
cuteil  with  llie  greatest  necurftcy,  covering  the  country  mil 
reduced  hy  the  laborious  method  of  least  nquares,  foruii' 
n  basis  on  which  all  district  levelling  is  founded.     The 
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aiftp*  rhow  ulovntiun*  n^Htvo  tliL'tnoaii  level  of  the  cua,  and 
the  0-incb  timps  kHmit  c<intour-liiiei>  ilruwn  ut  60,  MM),  2(10 

ami  u(  inters  iiIk  of  H'O  I'uct  up  to  11)00.     TliL'fe  cun- 

tourx  iirv  ult>>i  iii!'i'r(ir<l  <>n  f>utUnu  iiii|irc98ions  ut'  the  mure 
rui'tMtt  -hui't"  of  the  I -inch  iiiiu). 

lUviJft  iliL'  ur<lin:irv  .-tcii'ly  work  of  surveying  the 
ouunlry.  xpuciul  iturvvyx  hnve  been  iin<l  urt<  iiindc  from  time 
to  time  for  the  wiir  «lcp»rliiicnt  an<l  other  .xervici'!',  not  only 
in  thill  country,  but,  fur  inftunec.  in  Cimiuln  iuu)  in  (iib- 
raltur.  iin<l  tr.tinud  parties  from  the  Ortlniuu'e  Survey  hiive 
been  emptoycl  ut  the  Cupo  of  tiood  Jlope  iind  in  Hriti-^h 
t'uluinbiii  iMitl  eli^ewherc.  The  surveyt*  uf  Jcruiiiilem  luid 
lis  vicinity  iind  of  portions  of  the  doi<prt  of  Sinni,  though 
Kemi-ufru-iiil  and  piiid  front  privntc  i^ubtteriptiou^,  owe  much 
of  the  viiWie  tlitit  tittuchcK  tu  them  to  their  conucetion  ivith 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 

Jn  I>«tt0  the  pruce.'is  of  photo-zincography,  by  which  pho- 
tograph:) are  transforrou  to  the  surface  uf  a  zinc  plate, 
thence  to  be  printed  from  a>  in  ordinary  /.inco<;nipIiy.  wa.-^ 
inlriMluccd  by  Maj.-tien.  Sir  Henry  .laincc.  and  has  proved 
invaluable  in  the  production  of  inexpensive  and  jierfect 
copies  of  maps  ur  uther  documents.  At  Southampton  an 
extensive  series  of  fae-siniiles  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
ancient  national  manuscripts  of  Kngland,  Scrotland.  and 
Ireland,  im-ludini;  the  great  survey  of  Kngland  made  in 
lUSiJ  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  liinneHtlny  litmk,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
liohcd,  and  further  copies  are  making,  including  some  of 
the  very  ancient  Anglo-.Siixon  charters. 

The  organization  of  tlie  Ordnance  Survey  has  been 
stcailily  preserved,  having  been  found  to  produce  results 
certainly  of  the  highest  quality  at  niuderatc  cost.  Its  es- 
sential fenture  is  the  combination  of  military  and  civil 
elements.  There  are  20  officers  of  the  Uoyal  Ensincers, 
including  1  director.  4  field-oflicers.  7  cnptnins,  fi  lieutcn- 
nnts.  and  a  quartermaster.  There  are  four  companies  of 
Koyal  Kngineers,  which,  including  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, amount  to  ;i72  men.  The  number  of  civil  assistants 
and  laborers  i.-*  about  I4o0.  At  Southampton  there  arc  l> 
officers  and  about  7I>  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
Koyal  Kngineers,  and  some  420  civil  assistants  and  laborers. 
In  this  staff  are  included  100  engravers,  1.12  zincographic 
tracers  and  printers,  60  colorists.  50  draughtsmen  and  ex- 
aminers of  plans.  20  trigonometrical  computers.  32  artificers, 
including  .(  opticians,  besides  photographers,  clerks,  ac- 
countants, and  others.  Tlie  sum  voted  annually  by  I'ar- 
liament  for  the  prosccutior  of  the  survey  varies  from  time 
to  time:  it  is  at  present  about  i:U0,0On!  It  would  be  im- 
possible here  to  do  more  than  name  the  several  directors 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey— (len.  Roy.  Col.  Williams.  (Jen. 
Mudge,  (ien.  Colby,  Col.  Hall,  and  (Jen.  Sir  Henry  James, 
to  whose  able  nml  energetic  directorship  the  survey  owes 
much  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  present  director,  Maj.-(ien. 
Cameron,  C.  U.,  V.  K.  S.  A.  K.  Clarkk. 

Ordof^no,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Asturias  and 
Leon,  of  whom  the  first  two  became  celebrated  fur  their 
wars  with  the  Moors.  OnnoflNO  I.  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  Asturias  in  850,  fortified  Leon  and  Astorga.  and 

conquered   Salamanca    in    St;2.       D.  at  Oviedo   in  «()6. 

Orihkjno  II.,  a  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  succeeded  Garcias  I. 
in  iM.t  as  king  uf  Leon  an<l  Asturias,  and  removed  the 
royal  residence  from  pviedo  to  Leon,  lie  ilefcated  the 
Moors  in  yiG  at  St.  Ktienne  de  (lormaz,  and  took  from 
ihcm  Talavcyra  dc  la  Reyna.  H.  in  {^2?>. — OuuofiNo  IV..  a 
son  of  Alfonso  IV..  fought  about  the  crown  of  Leon  with 
Sancho  I.,  who  was  supported  by  .\bd-er-Uahman.  caliph 
of  Cordova.  In  1*00.  Ordognu.  who  had  received  the  sur- 
name of  THK  Bad,  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  Hee.  D. 
shortly  after  in  a  village  uf  .Vudalusia. 

Ore,  a  metal  chemically  combined,  or  in  a  native  state, 
mechanically  mixed  with  other  substances,  which  render 
treatment  necessary  to  separate  it.  In  a  strictly  technical 
sense,  only  those  subitances  are  ores  which  contain  the 
metal  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  sufficient  purity  to  make 
the  treatment  profitable.  Arsenopyrite.  a  combination  of 
arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron,  contains  :U.I  per  cent,  of  iron, 
but  is  not  an  ore  of  iron,  because  the  metal  made  from  it 
J9  not  of  }>ufficicnt  couimercial  value  to  pav  the  expen«e« 
of  treating  it.  .     Thomas  Er.i.ESTov. 

O'Rea'gnn  (Anthonv).  D.D..  a  native  of  Ireland:  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  l'.  S. :  was  in  1S.')4 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chicago:  translated  in  1S58  to  the 
8C0  of  Dora  in  jmrlibin  inJidciinm,aQd  d.  in  1S65. 

Orebro.    See  Oerebro. 

Ore  Deposits.  An  ore  deposit  is  anv  natural  occur- 
rence of  metalliferous  minerals  from  which  one  or  more  of 
the  heavy  metals  can  be  profitablv  extracted.  The  ore 
may  be  a  single  native  metal,  or  a  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  metals,  or  a  single  mineral  consisting  of  a 


w^  ed  in  cavities,  fissu 
■^W  eaves. chimneys,  and 
p^f-'^   layers    indicate    gra( 


;  metallic  oxide  or  a  metallic  salt,  or  it  may  be  a  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  several  of  these  minerals,  (lenerally.  the 
ore  is  associated  more  or  less  intimately  with  other  min- 
erals, which  are  called  'he  gangue.  The  ore  and  the 
gangtie  together  fitriu  the  depo.-it. 

Ttjrtnrf. — Metalliferous  deposits  i^omctimcs  consist  solely 
of  one  ore,  as  in  some  occurrences  of  magnetite,  hicmatite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  galena,  more  often  of  two  or  more  ores, 
with  one  or  more  minerals  forming  the  gangue.  The  dif- 
ferent ores  may  be  intimately  assuciatcl  with  each  other 
and  with  the  minerals  forming  the  gangue.  or  they  may 
exist  separately  and  with  a  greater  or  less  regularity 
of  distribution.  The  more  common  varieties  of  texture^ 
chicHy  as  given  by  Von  Cotta,  are — 

Vompitvt,  when  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  the  separate  par- 
ticles are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  compact  ha>matite. 
Orntinlnr.  when  the  particles  are  visibly  in  the  form  of 
grains:  fine-grained,  medium-grained,  coarse-grained,  are 
terms  used  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  individual  particles: 
granular  magnetite,  granular  pyrites,  etc. 

MicarvoiiH  or  tinuiy  laminated,  when  the  particles  are  in 
tliin  laminic  or  scales:  micaceous  specular  iron  ore. 

IfifHiitn'ittftcd.  when  the  ore  is  distributed  through  tho 
gangue  in  grains  or  himinie. 

J'ifipfiifritiv,  when  the  ore  is  distributed  as  integral  crys- 
tals through  the  gangue. 

/Ai»u/*(/ or  combed,  when  the  constituents — ores  or  gangue 
or  both — are  arranged  in  parallel  layers.  This  variety, 
which  is  very  common  in  certain  kinds  of  deposits,  is  of 
signal  interest  from  both  scientific  and  economic  stand- 
points. Deposits  having 
this  structure  were  form- 
^  ed  in  cavities,  fissures, 
1  the 
radual 
/yiy-  growth  un<ier  more  or 
/  ^  less  varying  conditions. 
-Y' 0  1  he  oldest  members  or 
/\  ^  layers  (o,  a)  formed  on 
<  m  the  opposite  walls  {  Fig. 
1),  then  />,  b,  c,  c.  till 
I  finally  the  two  youngest 
members,  d,  d.  filled  the 
narrowed  space.  I're- 
^  quently  two  contcmpo- 
'^  raneous  layers,  which 
may  alone  fill  the  vein  or 
f  may  form  the  two  young- 
est numbers,  consist  of 
crystals  set  perpendicularly  to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and 
with  their  terminal  faces  bristling   toward  each  uther  from 

opposite  sides  or  inter- 
lacing ((/f/ in  the  .-ketch). 
This  symmetrical  rei)eti- 
tion  is  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  by  the  inter- 
position of  other  layers 
when  the  vein  has  re- 
openetl  and  formed  a  ne^ 
vein  between  the  walls 
of  an  older  one.  J"ig.  2 
represents  three  distinct 
veins.  A,  B.  C,  between 
the  same  walls. 

Coiiccittric-bandedf  Co- 
cardtucrze,  or  liiugerze, 
when  the  bands  arc  ar- 
ranged symmetrically 
around  a  nucleus,  which 
is  often  a  fragment,  as  in 
Fig.  3. 

Brcrrinted. — The  de- 
posits very  often  contain  fragments  of  the  enclosing  rock 
or  '•country,"  or,  also,  pieces  of  still  older  ore-forniatinns. 


Fig.  3. 


Concentric  vein  structure,  Adalbert 
vein,  Przibram  iOrimm):  a,  green- 
stone; ft.  brown  blende:  c,  galena- 
</,  sidcrite;  e,  drusy  cavities.  ' 


When  these  are  very 
numerous  the  texture  is 
breceiated.  Sometimes 
these  fragments  form 
nuclei,  around  which 
the  minerals  of  the  ore 
and  gangue  have  crys- 
tallized, forming  n  mas- 
sive ur  banded  or  drusy 
cement.  Very  often,  es- 
pecially in  veins,  the 
highly  altered  frag- 
ments of  the  wall-rock 
form  nearly  the  entire 
filling,  in  which  the 
minerals  of  the  ore  and 
gangue  are    distributed 
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in  thin  threads  and  i^eams.     (Sec  Fig.  4.)     The  texture  is 
then  generally  earthy-granular  or  flaky  and  lenticular. 

DruMi/,    when    tlio    de- 
posit contains  many  cav- 


itios  lined  with  crystals. 
The  boundaries  of  a 
deposit  arc  called  walls: 
when  these  are  well  de- 
fined, the  piano  between 
the  de]Mi.-iit  ;ind  the  wall- 
rock  id  called  the  .-elvaj^o 
(Js'tifhand);  this  is  8nme- 
tinics  very  smooth  and 
hijjhlv   polished   {Siiek- 

Sllvr^■•^aioH  of  Minerah. 
— 'J'hc  t'orination  of  any 
dejinsit  was  duo  to  slow- 
ly acting  causes  working 
during  long  jteriods  of 
time,  and  often  under 
more  or  less  varying 
conditions.  The  prog- 
ress of  growth  is  often 
niarkcil  by  the  banded 
structure  when  ]>rescnt, 
the  varying  conditions 
by  the  alternating  con- 
Ptitution  of  the  bauds,  and  the  relative  ages  of  the  con- 
stituents by  their  relative  jiositious  in  the  separate  bands 
or  by  the  superposition  of  one  upon  another,  forming 
what  is  called  a  paragenetic  series,  as  in  Fig.  5.     Not 

Fig.  5. 


G,  wall-rock  ;  k.  clefts;  g,  wall-iock 
in  the  lode;  f,  ore. 


Paragenetic  series  (  Von  Weissenbach), 

unfrcquently  the  constituents  of  one  of  the  minerals  have 
been  removed  in  ]>art  or  wholly,  and  other  substances  have 
taken  their  place,  forming  a  new  mineral,  which,  however, 
retains  the  external  crystalline  form  of  its  jireiieccssor ; 
this  process,  ('ullctl  pseudoinorphisni.  has  sometimes  gono 
so  liir  that  a  new  series  of  mineral;^  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  ileposit.  himonite.  pseudomorphous  after  spathic 
iron  ore,  is  one  of  the  more  frequent  instances  of  deposits 
changed  as  regards  mineral  composition. 

iii-unpinij  it/  Mhnni/M. — Certain  metalliferous  substances 
liave  a  tenilency  to  occur  together,  either  ehemicully  com- 
bined or  associated  as  separate  minerals  ;  for  instance,  ores 
of  load  and  7.ine.  of  cop])er  and  iron,  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 
of  iron  and  nmngiinesc,  of  tin  and  wolfram.  A  similar  tend- 
ency to  association  exists  with  regard  to  ccrtuin  gjingue 
minerals,   both   among  themselves   and   with   certain   ore 


Tico  Membfra. 
(ialeua,  blende. 


Iron      pyrites, 
cbalcopyrito. 


Tin,  wolfram. 


ITtree  Members, 
tJaleua,  blende, 

iron     pyrites 
tsilver  ores  J. 


Iron  pyrites, 
chalcopyrlte, 
quartK  (cop- 
per ores). 

Tin,  wolfram, 
quartx. 


/bur  or  more  Members. 
(lalena,  blende,  iron  pyrites, 
<|uarl/,(i»(/  spathic  Iron.di- 
alagile,  brown  spar,  calclte, 
or  heavy  spar. 

Iron  pyrites,  chalcopyrlte, 
palena.  blende,  and  Npathtc 
iron,  dinliigite,  brown  spar, 
calcUe.  or  heavy  spar. 

Tin,  wolfratn.  quartz,  mica, 
tourmaline,  topaz,  etc. 


on  Ore  DeponitH  (translated  by  P.  Prime,  Jr.),  illuotrates 
some  very  common  instances  of  association  where  the  do- 
posit  consists  of  two.  »f  three,  or  of  four  or  more  members. 

Oxitiitdon  Znur. — That  part  of  a  rleposit  which  is  near- 
est the  earth's  surface  is  subject  to  changes  produced  by 
the  oxidising  intluenco  of  tlie  descending  waters.  This 
influence  is  especially  active  where  portions  (d"  the  deposit 
are  subjected  to  constant  drainage,  so  that  water  freshly 
charged  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  more  or  leys 
constantly  filtering  throagli  the  mass.  The  result  of  this 
process  is  the  oxidi/ing  of  the  sulphuretted  ores,  and.  if 
continued  I<>ng  entoigli.  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  me- 
tallic contents  except  the  iron,  which  remains,  chiefly  as 
ferric  oxide,  and  part  of  the  precious  metals,  which  remain 
in  a  native  stsite.  This  oxidi/ed  portion  is  called  the 
"gossan."  "  Kiserne  Hut."  In  many  regions  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  hmg-continued  destruction  of  the 
surface  by  glacial  action,  this  oxidize<l  zone  has  been 
wliolly  removed. 

Cf'iKni/irnfion. — The  modes  of  occurrence  of  ores  are  so 
varied  that  it  has  been  found  necespary.  both  for  technical 
and  seientilii^  purposes,  to  classify  them.  The  present 
state  <d'  our  knowledge  warrants  the  assumjdion  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  varieties  of  deposits  were  not  formed 
either  previously  to.  or  eootemporaneously  with,  the  enclos- 
ing rock,  but  that  their  forms  are  due  to  the  action  upon 
the  enclosing  rock  of  jirocesses  in  some  instani;es  mechani- 
cal, in  others  chemical,  which  made  room  for  the  formation 
of  the  ore  and  gangue.  We  know,  also,  that  all  metallif- 
erous aggregations  are  the  result  of  a  process,  or  of  a  series 
of  processes,  of  concentration — that  tlicir  constituents,  ex- 
isting previously  in  a  diffused  state,  were  moved  in  a  fluid 
or  gaseous  condition.  In  circulating  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  whether  descending  or  ascending,  they  moved  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  passing  slowly  through  the  capil- 
lary cracks  and  pores  of  hard  rocks,  and  more  freely  in 
in<)rc  permeable  beds  like  sarulstone,  lutt  tending  always, 
as  in  all  drainage,  to  converge  friuu  the  countless  minute 
and  restricted  channels  to  the  larger  and  more  open  fissures 
or  cavities.  Wherever,  in  the  path  of  this  <-ircuiation, 
there  existed  a  cause  competent  to  arrest  and  render  stable 
a  metallic  substance  thus  moving,  there  was  effected  a  fur- 
ther concentration,  which,  if  earricfl  far  enough,  resulted 
in  an  ore  deposit.  The  following  classification  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  above-mentioned  conditions  and  with  our 
present  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  of  ore  deposits : 


I.  Disseminated   CoNrENTRATioN. 
1.  Impregnations,  Fallbands. 

II.    AocnRfiATKIt  ('()NCESTr{ATI0X. 

1.  Lenticular  aggregations  and 

beds. 

2.  Irregular  masses. 

3.  Reticulated  veins, 

4.  Contact  deposits. 
III.  Cave  Deposits. 
IV 


Forms  due  to  the 
texture  of  the  en- 
closing rock  or  to 
its  mineral  consti- 
tution, or  to  both 
causes. 


V. 
VI. 


Cave  Deposits,  "j 
Gash-Veins.       > 

T-  \T  {  oti 

e  issuhe-Veins.  )    * 


groups.     The  preceding  table,  from  Von   Cotta's   Treatise 


Forms  due  chiefly  to  pre-existing 
ipen  cavities  or  fissures. 

Strface  Dki'osit.s. 

1.  Residuary  deposits. 

2.  Stream  deposits. 

.'i.   Lake  and  oog  deposits. 

l)rpovitn  ir/ii'Hf  ftn'mn  arc  ilcftendent  on  tJir  lexlurc  of  the 
rock  or  on  itit  ntinerul  conntitution,  or  on  both  Cfntliliunn. 

I.  Disseminate II  Conckntration. — ImprtgmUuntH. — The 
deterrniniug  characteristic  of  this  form  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  one  or  umrc  metallic^  sulistanccs,  in  particles  from 
an  invisible  size  up  to  that  of  a  ]»ca  or  larger,  through  the 
rock -mass.  The  jmrticles  may  be  in  flakes  or  grains  or 
crystals.  They  may  occur  in  any  kind  of  nu-k,  sediment- 
ary, metaniorphic.  or  cru|itivc.  The  most  common  illus- 
tration of  tiiis  form  is  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
iron  jiyritcs  in  shales  and  schists  and  in  hornblendic 
rocks,  granites,  etc.  When  this  disseminated  pyrites  con- 
tains gold,  as  is  frequently  the  ease,  especially  in  the  met- 
aniorphic schists,  it  sometimes  bectime-*  <d"econoniie  value. 
The  Permian  sandstone  anil  shales  al-uig  the  western  edge 
of  the  I'ral  Mountains  arc  impregnated  with  ctq.per  ores, 
fts  malachite,  a/.urite.  voiburlhite.  with  some  cuprite,  ehal- 
copyrite.  and  tetrahedrite.  They  occur  esperinlly  in  the 
sandstone  as  a  cement  and  forming  films  in  the  cracks,  and 
they  also  replace  the  remains  of  pin nts  contained  in  the  n-ek. 
Similar  occurrences  in  sandstone  are  known  in  diflVrent 
parts  of  Huhemia.  Tyrol,  Chili,  and  in  the  V.  S.  At  Mans- 
feld  In  the  Hart/,  and  at  many  points  in  Thuringia.  the 
I'crmian  limestone  is  associated  with  dark,  bituminous, 
innrlv  clav-slatcs.  which  are  impregnatcl  with  ores  of  cop 
nor  and  of  other  metals,  and  have  long  been  workeil.  The 
ores  occurring  here  are  pyritc.  chaleopyrite.  bornite.  chal- 
oooitp,  tetraliedrite.  cuprite,  mclaeonite.  mahichite,  nzuritr. 
Dative  copper,  native  silver  ^vcry  rare),  galena,  brown  ond 
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black  tincblonde.  ooppor-Dickol,  carthr  cobalt,  eobaltine, 

bismuth,  antimony,  amrnic,  nn>l  mulvbJi-nitc.  the  Iiii»t  five 
viTV  rare.  Thmilu'r  minrralf  arcciilcitc.  (;>'i.!*iim,  buryte^. 
nii.a.  af|)haUuin,  niul  ci»al.  Very  KentTuIly  the  or>;iinic 
rvinninf,  eitptvially  <>f  filantd  and  fifheii.  are  changed  to 
ct>i>|>er  mnd  iron  (lyritec.  The  copper  ores  predominate 
verv  (creatly  over  all  the  olherc.  The  faniuut*  depMi^il-*  of 
native  nipper  nn  I.iike  Superior  are  In  part  impregnution?- 
in  the  anivjcdiiloidpi  of  the  nioluphyr.  Tho  copiier  oeciira 
an  a  !>econdary  product,  filliuK  or  lininj^  amrj^daloidal  cnv- 
iticii,  and  a!<  threails  and  filnm.  and  ai>!«ociat€i|  in  thc!<c  with 
quartx.caleite.  iron-ehlorite. green-earth,  cpiilote.nnd  preh- 
nite.  analeite.  adulnria.  and  laumontite,  and  often  with 
Dative  cilver.  It  aUo  ncfur?  in  tho  conglfinicratc^  and 
0and'<tones  formed  from  the  detritus  of  quartx-porphyry, 
which  are  interbedded  with  the  melaphyr.  In  thes^c  con- 
glomerates and  j'andj'lones  tho  copper  occurs  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  grains,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  a  continuou.4  cement.  In  the  great  Calumet  and 
llecia  mine  the  conglomorate  is  from  6  to  8  feet  thick, 
and  in  the  e.\teni<ive  areaii  worked  in  tho  mine  tho 
copper  average-f  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  Its  asiJo- 
cifited  cementing  minerals  are  eiilcite,  quartz,  and  epi- 
dote.  In  most  instances,  both  in  the  amygdaloidd  and  in 
the  conglomerate,  the  copper  Y\fxs  replaced  older  mine- 
rals. Copper  ores  occur  also  as  impregnations  in  tho 
extensive  l.ower  Silurian  siind-*tono,  younger  than  the 
melaphyr,  but.  so  fur  as  is  known,  not  to  a  workable  extent. 
Ores  of  lead  and  of  zinc  also  occur  as  itnpregnations.  Tho 
ores  of  the  two  metals  arc  generally  associated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  One  of  the  most  noted  instances  is  that  at 
Commorn  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  rock  is  the  Hunter 
SnnfiMtriii  (Triiis-ic).  her©  immediately  overlying  the  De- 
vonian. At  the  bottom  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  coarse 
Devonian  fragments  cemented  by  quart/,.  Above  this  is  a 
fine  white  or  yellow  loose  sandstone  in  thick  beds,  with 
'numerous  lenticular  layers  of  conglomerate.  The  sand- 
stone and  enclosed  conglomerate  arc  very  uniformly  im- 
pregnated with  galena,  often  associated  with  a  little  zinc- 
blende.  The  ore  is  in  grains  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head 
to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  these  almost  invari- 
ably contain  sand  in  the  interior,  cemented  by  the  ore.  The 
galena  is  sometimes  changed  to  cerusite.  and  the  presence 
of  a  little  copper  is  shown  by  stains  of  green  and  blue  car- 
bonates.  The  ores  contain  ^^^tb  to  3^Q^th  of  silver.  Ores 

Fig. 


of  lead  and  line  frequently  occur  as  impregnations  to 
a  small  extent  in  many  argillaceous  rocks  of  different 
age",  jis  in  (he  Cheiuuiig  beds  of  New  York  ami  in  the 
shales  of  the  Ciirboniferous  tmd  in  coiil.  They  also  occur 
extensively  in  the  various  lead-bearing  limestones  ami 
dolomites,  but.  owing  to  the  texture  of  these  rocks,  the 
impregnations  are  very  subordtn:ile  to  the  other  forms  of 
deposits.  Auriferous  pyrites  mid  native  gold  form  typical 
impregnations  in  some  metamorphic  schists.  Many  of  the 
occurrences  of  ores  of  cobalt  and  tin  in  quartz  and  mica 
schists  and  of  tin  in  granitic  rocks  jirc  other  instances. 
This  form  of  deposit  is  ^me  of  the  most  common  in  Scan- 
dinavia, where  it  is  known  uniler  the  nume  of  fnllhtnulit. 
These  are  beds,  or  ]>ortions  of  beds,  of  mctiimor[)hie  schists 
impregnated  with  sulphuret^.  At  Kongsberg  tho  impreg- 
nations consist  especially  of  iron  pyrites,  antl,  with  tliis, 
lesser  amounts  of  copper  pyrites,  pyrrhotite  and  blcn^Ie. 
and  traces  of  silvcr-glanco  and  niitivc  silver:  at  tins  ])oint 
their  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  they  enrich  the 
veins  which  traverse  them.  At  Skutterud  and  Snarum  the 
rock  containing  the  fallbands  is  a  fine-grained  mica-schist, 
forming  transitions  into  quartzless  mica-schist,  quartzito, 
nnd  gneiss.  The  ores  and  associated  minerals  are  cobaltine, 
skutteruditc,  nrscnopyritc  containing  cobalt,  Icucopyrite, 
chalcopyritc,  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  galena,  ehal- 
cocite,  malachite,  native  copper,  chrysocolla.  magnetite, 
titanite,  ittrotitanitc,  rutile,  graphite,  umphibole,  tremo- 
lite,  anthojihyllite.  sahlite,  actinalite.  luniimth,  epidotc, 
garnet,  sciiijolite.  smoky  quartz,  tourinaliiie.  talc,  and  ser- 
pentine. The  ores  contain  a  small  percentage  of  nickel, 
but  they  are  worked  especially  for  the  cobalt. 

II.    AgGREGATKO   (^OSCKNTHATIONS. —  1.   Lrulirular  Affffre- 

ffations  and  /'rf/M. —  It  frequently  happens  that  the  ores, 
instead  of  being  in  grains  <lisseminnted  with  more  or  less 
regularity  thrtmghout  the  rock,  are  aggregateil  into  nu- 
merous masses.  If  tho  rock  is  stratified,  these  aggrega- 
tions are  generally  lenticular  and  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion. These  may  consist  wholly  of  ore.  or  of  ore  associated 
with  the  minerals  forming  the  rock,  or  with  minerals  which 
are  not  essential  constituents  of  the  rock.  When  these  len- 
ticular masses  lie  so  close  together  that  they  predominate 
over  the  enclosing  rock,  or  when  the  ore  and  its  ganguc 
form  a  continuous  interstratified  sheet,  the  dcjiosit  is  a 
bed.  Between  all  the  already  mentioned  forms,  impreg- 
nations, lenticular  aggregations,  and  beds,  there  arc  in- 

G. 


Iron-ore  beds,  Superior  Mine,  Lake  Superior:  c.  a.,  chloritic  schist;  s.  and  c.  s..  silicious  and  chloritic  schist;  u.  u.,  upper  hceraa- 
tite;  L.  u.,  lower  hcemutlte;  p.  o.,  pure  ore;  m.  0.,  mixed  ore;  d.,  diorite. 


tcrmediate  forms:  they  all  sometimes  occur  in  the  same 
deposit,  passing  gradually  one  into  the  other,  or  the  same 
ores  occurring  in  tho  same  kind  of  rock  may  in  the  same 
district  be  represented  in  each  of  these  forms.  As  instances 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  occurrences  of  auriferous 
pyrites  in  metamorphic  schists,  and  especially  of  magne- 
tite in  chloritic  schists,  where  the  three  forms  are  rarely 
absent.  Excepting,  jierhapa,  tin.  there  is  hardly  any  ore 
that  does  not  occur  in  this  form  of  deposit.  The  ores  of 
the  more  common  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper, 
often  occur  each  as  the  solo  constituent  of  the  bed ;  while 
ores  of  the  other  metals,  when  present,  are  generally  sub- 
ordinately  associated  with  the  more  common  ores  or  with 
gangue  minerals.  \e  iron  is  the  most  universally  distrib- 
uted metal,  so  it  forma  also  the  most  extensive  beds.  As 
a  carbonate  it  forms  extensive  and  very  important  beds 
associated  with  tho  shales  and  limestones  of  the  coal- 
measures,  as  well  as  in  other  formations.  .\t  Eisenerz  in 
Styria  a  bed  of  spathic  iron,  in  ])laces  fiOO  feet  thick,  oc- 
curs in  the  Devonian  limestone,  covered  in  part  with  Wer- 
fener  strata  (Tria^sic  sandstone).  The  junction  with  the 
limestone  is  not  shaqily  marked,  but  is  effected  by  a  tran- 
sition, in  which  the  limestone  is  seen  to  be  mixed  with 
spathic  iron  ore.  The  beds  of  haimatite  in  the  Archaean 
schi-ts  often  attain  to  enormous  dimensions.  In  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Micuigan,  bordering  Lake  Superior,  specular 


iron  ores,  with  not  more  than  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  for- 
eign substance,  chiefly  quartz,  form  beds  of  great  persist- 
ence, and  often  30  to  50  feet  thick,  in  chloritic  and  talcose 

Fig.  7. 


Pilot  Knob:  1, 1,  hard  specular  ore;  2,  slate;  3,  porphyry  con- 
glomerate with  ore;  3,  porphyry  conglomerate  with  ore  in 
matrix;  p.  c.,  porphyry  conglomerate  with  ±  ore;  k.  p.,  red 
porphyry. 

slates  {Fig.  6).    Eeeides  these,  there  are  beds  of  leaner  sili- 
cious ore  which  aggregate  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
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and  can  often  be  traced  continuously  for  many  niilcs.  At 
Pilot  Knob  in  Missouri  a  bed  of  ha'iuatite  more  than  40 
feet  thick  occurs  intcrstratificd  with  bedded  quartziferous 
por|iliyry  and  |)orjjli\ry  couj^loiuerate  (  Ki;;.  7i.  ^la^netic 
iron  also  fi»rm.>j  very  lar;;e  beds  iu  gneiss  in  North-eastern 
and  South-eastern  New  Vurk  and  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michij^an,  maj^^netite  also  forms  in  chhi- 
ritie  shites  beds  of  exceptional  purity  and  richness,  wliich 
in  places  have  a  thickness  of  60  to  SO  feet.  The  annexed 
y\'^.  M    shows   a    much-  Pjq  g 

faulted  bed  of  ma;^net- 
itc  S  feet  thick  at  the 
Tlyram  mine  in  New 
Jersey.  In  many  lead- 
bcarinjf  limestones  and 
dolomites,  the  ore  de- 
po.-sit  assumes  in  places 
the  beri  furm,  tliou;^h, 
owin;^  to  the  tendi-ncy 
of  these  rocks  to  form 
open  cavities,  other 
forms  of  deposits  are 
much  more  common. 
The  ;^reat  lead  anti 
nii-kel  mines  of  Mine  La 
Mottc  in  Missouri  are 
worked  in  a  bed  in  dol- 
omite, which  belongs  to  Faulted  magnetite  bed.  Byram  Mine, 
the  CuU-iferous  or  to  an  ^-  ^-  ^*^^'^"'-  ''-''  ^^'^"'  '^^"''!^^  ^^^'^J- 
older  epoch.  The  ores,  in  some  places  only  galena,  in 
otliers  galena  with  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  ores,  appear 
to  bo  confined  chiefly  to  one  horizon  in  the  dolomite.  In 
this  they  are  sometimes  concentrated  into  a  continuous 
layer  fi  inche.-  to  2  or  II  feet  thick;  sometimes  they  form 
niiinerous  minor  sheets  or  lenticular  masses  distributed 
through  several  yards'  thickness  of  the  dolomite,  and  ac- 
comi)anied  in  this  by  guk-na  in  impregnations  and  threads 
and  SHiall  seams  in  the  clefts.  In  part  of  the  fielil.  the 
ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  confined  to  a  st:am  of  argil- 
laceous shale  rarely  one  foot  thick  accompanying  the 
lead  bearing  bed  and  abounding  in  Liu;/ii/rr..  To  give  an 
instance  of  a  bed  (»f  ore  other  than  iron  in  metaniorjihic 
Ptrata,  wo  may  mention  the  copper  ores  of  Vermont.  In 
Orange  county  a  copper-hearing  zone  has  been  traced  for 
several  miles  in  mica  slate,  and  has  given  rise  to  mining 
a(  se\eral  points.  The  ore.  consisting  of  chalcojiyritc, 
pyrite.  and  quartz,  varies  from  2  or  3  feet  to  more  than 
20  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  often  the  stratified  and  gran- 
ular structure  of  the  scdiist,  and  consists  in  places  of  a 
solid  bed,  in  others  of  isolated  lenticular  masses  interstrati- 
ficd  and  overhi]»]iing  each  other  in  the  mica  schist. 

2.  /rreffii/iir  Mustcn  ( .'^tcecke  in  partj. — These  are  all  de- 
posits of  irregular  outline  which  have  not  been  formed  in 
open  cavities.  Such  arc  some  of  the  great  iron  ore  deposits 
of  the  world,  as  the  magnetite  stock  at  Tagilsk  in  the  I'ral 
Mountain-*,  and  the  hiematite  (altered  from  magnetite)  of 
Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri.  At  the  latter  place  immense 
masses  of  ore  of  undefinable  shape  occur  in  porphyry, 
and  this  porphyry,  which  is  partly  decomposed  ( D.  P.  in 
Fig.  0),  is  besides  traversed  throughout  by  ore  in  veins  of 

I'IG.  9. 


I  Iron  Mountain:  d.  p.,  decoiii|'u?.vl  |">i  i'*'.> '>' 

I  all  sizes.  Tirming  a  perfect  reticulation  in  all  directions. 

I  Some  deposits  of  this  kind  arc  formeil    by  tlie  union  of 

large  lenticular  masses.  Such  seems  to  be  the  gn-at  muss 
of  copper  and  iron  jiyritcs  at  Uammclsborg  in  the  Hartz, 
which  forks  in  descrnding. 

3.  Hvtuithitiil  ViiuH. — in  this  form  the  rook  in  traversed 
by  a  network  of  seants  or  veins  ]>arallel  to  different  planes. 
surrounding  polygnnul  masses  of  the  rock  ;  they  are  some- 
times fl0  4-lose  together  that  the  entire  mass  has  to  be  mined; 
when  they  are  separated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inter- 
vening rock  is  not  mined,  thev  are  ealied  floors.  To  this 
Vo.,.  in.— r,L' 


class  belongs  the  great  tin  Stockwerk  of  Zinnwald  in  Sax- 
ony. Here  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  grcissen  (quartz  and 
lithian  mica)  is  Iraveriied  by  two  gels  of  veins,  one  par- 
allel to  the  dome-shaped  surface,  dividing  the  r^ek  into 
concentric  shells,  the  other  vortical  and  intersecting  the 
first.  The  first  set,  often  one  foot  thick,  consists  of  pvm- 
mctrically  crystallized  quartz  and  lithian  mica,  intimately 
mixed  with  cassiteritc  and  wolfram.  They  often  contain 
in  the  middle  galena,  tin  pyrites,  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite, 
tetrahedrite.  blende,  tluorite,  seheelitc.  ccruj-ite.  pyromor- 
phite,  uranite,  spathic  iron,  iieavy  spar,  feldspar,  apatite, 
tourmaline,  topaz,  and  pycnite.  Sixteen  of  these  flat  veins 
or  beds  are  known  to  exist  one  over*he  other.  The  ver- 
tical set  are  generally  mere  cracks  or  thin  quartz  vein.^ 
with  little  ore,  but  having  the  wall-rocks  much  impregnated 
with  tin  ore  and  wolfram. 

-1.  Uontmt  IhpositH  are  such  as  arc  formed  along  or  near 
the  plane  of  contact  between  two  non-eonformablc  rock- 
forniations  iu  such  a  manner  that  lIuMleteriiiiuing  cause  of 
their  mode  of  occurrence  can  be  referred  to  the  contact 
phenomena.  They  occur  more  frequently  at  or  near  the 
contact  of  limestone  or  metamorphic  rocks  (Fig.  10)  with 
Fig,  10.  granitic  rocks,  and  ervs- 

talline  schists.  Though 
sometimes  quite  exten- 
sive, they  are  generally 
very  uncertain  in  this  re- 
spect. Their  outlines  are 
necessarily  very  vari- 
able;  when  they  exist  in 
the  plane  of  contact  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  plane 
separating  two  rocks  of 
dissimilar  age.  and  are  contact  masses  ;  where  the  deposit 
is  due  to  the  mineralization  of  one  or  more  beds  in  a  series 
of  strata  near  the  contact  (F'ig.  11),  the  f(»rm  may  be  that 
of  an  impregnation,  or  of  lenticular  bodies,  or  of  a  bed. 

Such  occurrences  are 
then  contact  impreg- 
nations, contact  Dcds, 
etc. 

DcpositM  irh one  /onus 
are  due  chirjiy  to  pre- 
ejciiftiutf  cuvitie*  or  Jis- 
aureit. 

.  Cavi:  Deposits. 
e  deposits  arc  all 
occurrences,  in  which  a 
cavity  formed  by  a  dis- 
solving and  removal 
of  the  roek  Has  been  subsequently,  ]>artially  or  wholly, 
occupied  by  an  ore.  By  the  nature  of  tiie  determining 
cause  they  arc  necessarily  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  limestones  and  dolomites.  The  outlines  of  these  de- 
posits are  of  the  most 
varied  and  irregular 
shapes.  Chambers  iso- 
ii^    lated    or   connected    by 

^^ "2       small  past^agcs,  enlarged 

^^=;;— — — and     contracted     clefts, 

fi^- — . l-^  either  vertical,  inelii.ed, 

or  horizontal,  transverse 
^    to  tlie   bedding  or    par- 
allel with  it.  cylintlrical 
chimneys  or  well-shaped 
oAlt^A^^^  "    V^    ^      cavities, -all     these    arc 
Cave  deposits— chlmnoT  (H7u7n*y).  frequently  observed 

forms.  In  this  class  of 
deposits  the  ore  and  gangue  minerals  are  crystallixcd  on 
the  walls  of  the  cavity,  often  in  symmetrical  hiycrs.     Tko 

Fro.  13. 


Fig.  12. 


U~a  FYfttTCS, 

Cave  deposit  ( Whiiwy). 
diagrams   (Figc.   12,  l:t,  and    It)   will  show  some  of  the 
forms  observed. 

IV.  (Jash-Vkins. — Oa«h-voins  (Fig.  1*0  arc  fissures 
formeil  bv  the  shrinkage  of  the  rock,  caused  by  the  proeefs 
of  solidifying  or  by  undeeulnr  changes  during  melamorph- 
ism.  They  are  generally  of  liniite<l  extent,  and  are  always 
ounfined  t»i  one  rock,  often  to  one  bed.     As  bearers  of  ore 
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Ihcy  «romo»t  oninmim  in  limcstoDos  and  dolomites.     Thoy 
uri'*  often  un•li^ti^|;lli^hHblc  frum  cave  tlvposit?,  for  tboy 

Fio.  H. 

V 


tm\»'  IVeqiH-ntly  \n^^^n  llio 
nUrtini?-|>i>inl»  in  tlic 
foriiinliun  of  eiivcB. 
Tlii-y  iiflon  occur  filled 
Willi  liMid  luid  «inc  uros 
in  llic  Icail-bciiriiijc  limo- 
l>toiu<:i  or  dololuiles  of 
Mi^^ouriund  Wiscon.'^in. 
V.  Kissihe-Vkixs. — 
Fi.«Hurc  -  veins  (Irue 

veins,  loiles)  arc  dcplkits 
formed  in  fissures,  tlio 
determining;  cause  of 
wliii'h  «*as  the  exertion 
of  u  firec  aetinj;  over  a 
larj^e  area  and  producing 
one  or  more  fissures  tra- 
versing all  rocks  in  its 
pnlli.     Veins     gcncrully 


Connected  caves;  1,  first  opening; 
2,  second  opening;  3,  third  open- 
ing ( Whilney). 


send  out  minor  cracks,  usually  at  an  acute  angle,  into  the 
walI-r<H'k,  which  are  called  feeders  or  branches.  Very 
often  the  vein  encloses 

Fin.  ir,. 
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Gash  veiu— Lead  ore  (Whitnci/). 


Fig.  16. 


largo  iimssos  of  the  wnll- 
rock      or       "  country," 
which         are         called 
*'  horses."       (Fig,     Ifi.) 
The  extension  of  a  vein 
horizontally  t.s  called  its 
strike,  dircetion.  course, 
or   bearing.  un<i    is  ex- 
pres-ie<i  in  jintnts  of  the 
compua|L  a^  N.  E.  by  N., 
or    in    aegrces    of    the 
quadrant,  as  X.  '•i^°   lj' 
E.     The   vertical    angle 
which  it  Tiiakcs  \vith  tlio 
horizon    is    called     the 
dip ;  thus,  the  dip  varies 
from  0°  in  a  horizontal 
vein  to  90°  in  a  vertical 
one.     The  thickness  of  veins  varies  from  a  mere  crack  to 
hundreds  of  feet.     Veins  often  divide  into  several  smaller 
ones,    which    keep    proxiniatcly 
the  original  strike ;  tney  are  then 
said  to  split  up.     (Fig.  K-)     In 
districts  which  contain  ore-bear- 
ing veins  there  are  almost  al- 
ways  a   number   of  them,  and 
they  are  then  often  grouped  in 
a  zone  of  nearly  parallel  veins, 
which    sometimes    ran    together 
or  are  united  by  leaders.     Some 
districts  have  several  zones,  each 
roughly  parallel   to   a   different 
direction,  and  the  different  zones 
are   then  generally  of  different 
ages  and  more  or  less  different       ■^ 
in  character.     It  is  a   common  c, country  rock  ;  o, outcrop; 
occurrence  to   find  that  a   vein      ",  Sossan ;  h  horse ;  h  w 
I.      .  I-     *    1.  1      haiigmg  wall ;  F.  w.,  foot- 

nas  been  subjected  to  an  upward      wall  •  s  s    selvaee 
or  downward  movement  of  the 

country  on  one  of  its  sides,  leaving  the  opposite  walls  in 
different  relative  positions  to  those  existing  before  the 
m<jveraent.  This  motion  has  had 
more  or  less  crushing,  especially  of 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  wall, 
for  a  result,  and  has  often  left  highly- 
polished  wall-surfaces.  Where  the 
iissure  lay  in  a  warped  plane,  the  ten- 
dency of  a  movement  was  to  produce  a  vein  of  irregular 
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thickness  by  bringing  the  alternat- 
ing convex  i>ortion3  of  the  two  walls 
into  opposition.  An  important  re- 
sult of  this  is  the  permanent  en- 
hirgcmont  of  the  fissure  as  a  whole. 
I  Fig.  IS.)  The  evidence  of  move- 
ment having  taken  place  in  a  given 
vein  is  found  in  the  relative  displace- 
ment of  the  opposite  sides.  This  is 
marked  by  interrujition  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  individual  strata  if  the 
country  rock  is  stratified  (Fig.  18), 
or,  if  the  vein  intersects  dykes  or 
other  veins  which  are  older,  by  the 
displacement  of  these. 

PuuliM. — This  dislocation  of  strata 
or  of  dykes  or  veins  is  called  fault- 
ing, and  the  occurrence  is  called  a 
fault  or  throw.     The  appearance  of 


Fkj.  18. 


a  fault  may,  however,  be  produced  without  any  eliding 
movement,  but  simply  by  tlie  separation  of  the  walls  of 


Flu.  19. 


Fjo.  20. 


the  fissure  when  the  vein  intersects  the 
strata  or  other  vein  under  an  angle  of  less 
than  1MI° ;  the  apparent  throw  is  then  pro- 
portional to  the  width  of  the  vein.  (Fig. 
I'J.)  A  vein  (Fig.  ^*l.  Ill  may  throw  one 
vein  (A),  and  bo  itself  faulted  by  a  still 
younger  <»ne  (C").  And  the  younger  vein 
may  intersect  and  throw  all  the  itlder  ones 
(Fig.  21).  producing  very  conipliL-atcd  re- 
sults. A  tnn>w  maybe  only  a  few  inches; 
it  may  also  be  thousands  of  feet.  When  it  is  found  that  a 
vein  is  thrown,  it  becomes  very  important  to  know  in 
whii^li  direct i'lu  to  look  for 
the  lost  continuation  an<l  the 
amount  of  the  throw.  It  Was 
been  observed  that  as  a  rule 
the  tlirow  is  such  as  would  be 
jiroduced  by  the  slipping  liiovn 
of  the  /ifiiii/inf/  wall  or  the 
|)usliing  up  of  the  Utot  wall  of 
tlie  lode  whi(d)  juodnces  the 
fault  (Fig.  22).  Tiien-fore. 
when  in  the  underground 
workings  the  vein  is  found  to 
be  cut  off  by  a  fissure,  if  this 
dips  downwanl,  away  from 
the  miner,  the  continuation  lies  below;  if,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  the  iutersector  rises  away  from  him.  the  continu- 
ation lies  above.  In  the 
^10-  21-  ease  first  supposed  the  con- 

tinuation of  the  intersected 
vein    lies    in    the    op])osito 
direction  from  that  toward 
which  it  dips;  in  the  other 
case  it  lies  in  the  same  di- 
rection.      This      is     more 
clearly    illustrated    in    the 
annexed    diagrams     (Figs. 
23  and  24),  where  the  arrow-points  indicate  tlie  direction 
of   the  dip.     The  sections  are  horizontal.     There  are  not 
yiQ  no  unfrequent  exceptions  to  the  rule  almve 

given.  Where  two  veins  dipping  to- 
wards each  other  are  thrown  by  a  third, 
they  appear  in  a  horizontal  plan  to  bo 
thrown  in  opposite  directions  (Fig.  2i>). 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  horizontal  plane  must  necessarily 
be  nearer  to  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  two  veins  on  one  side  of  the  fault- 
ing vein  than  on  the  other.  A  case  has  sometimes  been 
observed  in  which  a  younger  vein  has  apparently  been 
thrown  by  an  older  one, 
as  in  Fig.  20.  Keally.  the 
vein  13  intersected  the 
vein  A  after  this  was  fill- 
ed, and  the  faulting  of  R 
was  due  to  a  subsequent 
movement  along  the  wall 
(C  C).  If  the  vein  1!  had 
thrown  the  older  vein  (A), 
there  would  be  the  n/iprar- 
nnce  of  two  veins  having  thrown  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  27. 
Next  to  the  direction,  the  question  of  importance  is  tlie 
amtjuiit  of  the  throw.  This 
is  generally  easily  dcti^rniined 
when  it  is  known  how  much 
the  faulting  vein  has  thrown 
any  other  vein,  dyke,  or  bed. 
The  elements  iif  the  calcula- 
tion are  then  the  amount  of 
the  vertical  movcnient  of  the 
faulting  vein  and  the  angles 
and  direction  of  strike  and  dip  of  all  the  veins,  etc.  in 
question.    (For  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  re- 

^  *  r J    x„    O^l.. .,:.!*■.-    -?■/ .■ 


Fig.  23. 


I  Case. 


Fio.  24. 
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Fig.  2o. 


ferred  to  Schmidt's  T/ieorie  der 
Vernchicbnntfen  iiftcrer  0' tinge 
(Frankfort.  ISIO);  Zimmerman, 
Wiederunsrifhtunff  rtnvorfeuer 
Giiiif/c,  Lfiij'T  itml  Fl'r'itze  (heip- 
sic,  iS28);  Von  Carnall  in  Kar- 
sten*s  Archir,  vol.  ix.  (1832); 
Combe's  Traite  de  I' Exploitation 
dee  Mines  (vol.  i.).) 

The  contents  of  a  vein  are  the 

ore  and  the  gangue.     iSomo  veins 

have  a  very  simple  cliaractcr  as 

regards  the  filling,  containing  one  ore.  or  this    and   ono 

kind  of  gangue.     Others,  again,  are  exceedingly  complex, 

1  containing  in  the  same  part  of  the  vein  or  in  different 
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Fig.  26. 

B 


fi,/.'fyM. 


Fig.  27. 


fiarts  a  great  variety  of  metal- 
ie  com[>ouinl.s,  aj^sociated  with 
numerous  gan;;ue  minerals. 
Iniieed,  as  there  ib  probably  no 
known  element  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  some  veins,  it  is  not 
surprisinj;    that   a    very    large 

portion  of  the  known  minerals  should  have  been  formed 
in  tliese  laboratories.  Compounds  which  are  unstable  or 
easily  soluble  in  the  presence  of  water  can,  a.s  a  rule, 
exist  only  in  that  part  of  the  vein  which  lies  above 
the  drainage,  and  are  then  secondary  products,  formed 
by  the  alteration  nf  the  original  ores  of  the  vein.  Veins 
are  generally  filled  compactly  with  their  contents,  though 
druses  sometimes  exist.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  constituents — ore  and  ganguo  minerals — are  often 
distributed  in  symmetrical  layers  parallel  to  the  walls; 
they  arc  often  also  heterogcneously  mixed.  The  distri- 
bution of  ore  and  gangue  minerals  is  generally  more  or 
less  irregular  within  the  same  vein.  Sometimes  the  ore 
is  concentrated  at  different  points 
into  bodies  callcil  bonanzas,  ne.sts 
chimneys,  pockets,  masses,  etc 
while  the  rest  of  the  vein  is  bar- 
ren or  contains  only  disseminated 
ores  of  the  same  kind  or  of  dif-     *"  111 

fercnt    kinds    to    that  of  the   bo-  KIb 

naiizas.  This  inequality  of  distribution  is  sometimes 
traceable  to  a  cause.  Thus,  in  some  veins  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  wall-rock  are  accompanied  by  change  in 
the  cliaracter  of  the  vein-filling — changes  which  may  in 
one  place  be  due  to  certain  jiortions  of  the  country  rock 
contributing  metallic  solutions,  in  another  place  to  parts 
of  the  country  contributing  a  reagent  capable  of  precipi- 
tating metals  from  solutions  in  the  vein.  Again,  in  veins 
of  varying  thickness,  if  the  ore  is  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, the  older  filling  of  the  narrower  parts  by  poor  or  bar- 
ren material  would  leave  room  only  in  the  wide  parts  for 
the  richer  member.  The  intersection  of  veins  is  often  ac- 
companied by  enrichment.  Besides  changes  due  to  local 
influences,  there  is  observed  in  some  districts  a  difference 
of  character  in  depth.  Thus,  the  veins  of  Oruro  in  Bo- 
livia, which  were  rich  in  silver  in  their  upper  levels,  con- 
taineil  ores  barren  of  silver  in  depth.  \'eins  containing 
b«tth  tin  and  copper  have  generally  the  tin  ores  above  and 
crippcr  ores  belovr.  Sometimes  a  dyke  of  eruptive  rock 
h:is  been  altered  to  a  considerable  depth  in  such  manner 
as  to  roughly  simulate  a  ^ssure-vein.  P'ig.  2S  represents 
a  decomposed  dyke  of  diabase  near  Przibram,  in  which  the 

Fig.  28. 
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a,  decomposed  diabase,  with  lumps  and  threads  of  llmonlte;  6, 
vein-like  deposit  of  limouite  ;  c,  gray  wacke  {^Grimm). 

iron  from  the  augite  ha.s  segregated  into  threads  and  nod- 
ules of  limonitc  in  the  (ie<:omposeci  rock,  and  into  vein- 
like  bands  2  or  .'t  feet  thick  from  the  walls  inward. 

VI.    Sl'RFArF.DKI'OSITS. — 1.    lieHulnnv;!  Ihponiiit. — When. 

by  disintegration  and  erosion  or  by  being  dissidved,  a  rock- 
mass  containing  ore  deposits  of  any  form  is  removed,  and 
the  removing  cause  is  not  competent  to  carry  away  the  ore. 
this  remains  in  a  more  concentrated  form  and  is  a  residu- 
ary deposit.  The  often  important  masses  of  magnetic  iron 
sand  which  are  concentrated  by  the  wave-action  <m  beaches 
from  the  disintegrated  d^'-bris  of  rock-masses  arc  of  this 
form.  On  the  .lapanesc  coast  workable  beds  of  iron  sand 
thus  concentrated  occur  inelcvate<l  strata.  Fron  MouAtain 
in  Missouri  was  wholly  mantled  to  a  depth  <»f  from  2  to  20 
feet  with  a  loose  mass  consisting  entirely  of  fragments  of 
iron  ore  of  all  sizes.  These  representatives  of  the  broken- 
up  rcticulnteil  veins  are  all  that  remain  of  a  large  amount 
of  porphyry,  which  has  flisuppcared,  leaving  only  the  in- 
soluble iron  ore.  In  portions  of  the  Western  lend  regions, 
especially  in  .Missonri,  which  liavo  not  been  subjected  to 
the  destructive  agencies  of  the  lilacial  epoch  largo  quan- 
tities of  galena  are  found  in  surface  deposits  of  clay  and 
chert,  the  whole  representing  s<dely  the  insoluble  residuum 
of  often  hundreds  (d"  feel  thickness  of  limesttme  antl  chert 
beds,  the  result  of  a  process  which  has  ajiparently  been 
operating  steadily  ever  einee  the    Carboniferous  period. 


Missouri  also  contains  very  numerous  residuary  deposits 
of  lim(mite,  derived  from  the  jiyrites  left  after  removal  of 
limestones. 

2.  Stream  DepoHttn. — Stream  deposits  consist  of  loosely- 
8'gff''egated  material  in  modern  or  ancient  ^vater-courses, 
in  which  gold,  platinum,  etc.  or  tin  ores  are  more  or  less 
concentrated.  They  arc  generally  the  lowest  member  of  a 
river  deposit,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  specific  grav- 
ity and  insolubility  of  these  metals.     The  annexed  sketch 

Fig.  29. 


Table  Mountain :  2,  lava ;  <,  sandstone ;  c,  c,  auriferous  channels ; 
a,  slate. 

(Fig.  29)  from  Whitney  (Geo!.  Surv.  of  Cal.)  represents  an 
auriferous  stream  deposit  formed  in  a  valley  which,  after 
being  filled  with  a  lava  stream,  became  a  mountain-crest 
by  the  erosion  of  the  softer  hills  on  either  side. 

3.  Luke  Gild  Boff  fJejjottfts. — In  many  localities  iron  ore 
is  deposited  in  marshes  and  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes.  The 
ore  is  a  variety  of  limonite  called  bog  ore,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  action  of  decaying  organic  matter  on  ferric 
oxide,  producing  soluble  ferrous  carbonate,  which,  on  en- 
tering the  aerated  waters  of  a  lake,  is  oxidized  and  sinks. 
Under  this  heading  come  also  the  European  deposits  of 

Fig.  30. 


a,  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  limestone ;  b,  pisolithic  iron  ore ;  c,  clay, 
earth,  and  sand  {Grimm). 

pisolithic  iron  ore,  which  were  washed  into  open  pit-eaves 
in  limestones.     (Fig.  30. ) 

AVe  have  not  space  t<)  describe  the  different  views  that 
have  been  held  from  the  time  <»f  Pliny  to  the  present  day 
concerning  the  origin  of  ore  deposits.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  formed  in  their  jircscnt  conditions  simulta- 
neously with  the  enclosing  rocks;  to  have  been  injected 
through  fissures  as  molten  mutter  from  below,  and  to  have 
permeated  the  adjoining  rocks:  to  have  been  sublimated 
from  below:  to  have  descendcil  in  solution  from  the  sur- 
face; to  have  ascended  in  hot  solutions  from  great  depths; 
to  have  been  dissolved  out  of  the  adjoining  rock-masses 
and  precipitated  in  their  present  positions.  In  discusjiing 
the  origin  of  our  present  ore  deposits  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  final  source  of  metals,  nor  with 
their  original  distribution  at  the  time  when  our  globe  first 
received  its  solid  crust — whether  they  were  contained  in 
the  exterior  or  interior  portions.  Since  that  early  period 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  crust,  and  also  of  the 
erupted  interior,  have  been  used  up  with  any  ores  they 
contained  in  forming  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  nc- 
eessiblo  to  our  observation.  During  this  long  period  the 
constituents  have  undergone  many  cycles  of  chemieal  and 
mechanical  transformations. 

Our  attempts  at  a  theory  of  the  mode  of  formati<in  of 
deposits  must  be  limited  totbe  more  immediate  processes 
which  have  operated.  In  its  most  general  aspect  the  for- 
mation of  an  ore  depftsit  requires  (I)  sources  from  which 
the  constituents  are  «lerivcd  :  l2)  transportati»m  froui  the 
source;  (3)  concentration  :  (4)  arresting  causes  which  are 
capable  of  giving  fixed  and  solid  forms  to  the  substances 
that  are  to  form  the  deposit.  There  are  three  possible 
sources— VIZ.  the  unknown  original  interior  of  the  globe: 
the  igneous  rocks  of  the  outer  crust,  especially  granite: 
and  the  ocean.  The  ocean  is  a  more  immediate  puurcc  for 
at  least  ncArly  all  the  important  substances  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  because  it  has  been  from  early  lime  the 
great  reservoir  into  which  the  constituents  of  all  rocks 
have  found  their  way  as  detritus  or  in  solution.  And.  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  tin,  mercury,  antimony,  tung- 
sten, and  bismuth,  all  of  the  most  import«nt  metals  with 
which  we  have  to  do  in  thi.s  discussion  have  already  been 
proved  to  exii-l  in  the  itcean.  Forehhammcr.  Hisohof,  Von 
Uibru,  and  others  have  detected  thirty  of  the  dements 
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either  in  the  wntcr  of  the  ocean  or  in  marine  plnnt^  or 
aiiiuml!<  whirh  inuiit  have  derived  them  from  the  water. 
Am<>n}<  theM'  tliere  are,  i»(  the  elements  in  ore  ilepo.ait.^ — 
( I )  yinorinr,  ilclfrmined  from  the  water  direel.  found  more 
eai>ilT  in  the  depoiiit.'*  in  the  boilers  of  ocean  !«tenmers.  and 
by  Pana  in  the  calcareous  coral:*.  (2)  Sul/thnr  in  <>ri;anie 
li-(-iue.i.  and  a«  sulplitiric  acid,  free  and  combined  with  lime 
antl  iiinf;ne.<'ia.  i'.i)  I*hoHf,hnruf,  in  the  water  and  in  or- 
j(ani.<tmK.  (4)  Cnrbtm,  as  free  carbonic  acid,  and  partly  in 
eombinatiuns  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  or- 
ganiiim!!.  (.'»)  .nV/i*i-ihhi,  dissolved  as  silica,  also  in  shells 
nnd  somewhat  in  corals,  anri  abundant  in  some  sponges. 
(tl)  /toron.  as  boric  aeitl.  (71  SHrrr.  Malagtiti  nnd  Ihi- 
r»n.hcr  found  one  centigramme  to  the  cubic  metre  of  water. 
It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  an<l  in  the  car- 
boiKite  of  lime  from  the  lower  marine  animals.  (S)  truhl. 
Sonnstadt  fnund  one  grain  to  a  ton  of  9ea-watcr  off  the 
Itriiish  coast.  (9)  Copjtrr,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
l.iwer  marine  animals  and  in  ashes  of  marine  plants.  ( 10) 
L>nii,  in  the  same  secretions  as  silver  anil  copper,  but  in 
hir^cr  ([iiantities.  (II)  /f/iic,  in  marine  plants.  (12)  Co- 
holt,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  witli  nickel,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.     { \'.\)  Xirkel,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 

(14)  Iron,  in  solution  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, (l.i)  MnttffftneMr^  especially  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 
(Iti)  Ar»ruir.  (17)  Calcium,  Lime  tK'curs  only  in  very 
small  quantity  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  much  more 
as  a  sulphate,  and  in  organisms  as  phosphnte  and  fluoride. 

(15)  /iitriiim,  as  sulphate  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
a.«hcs  of  plants.  (lU)  Indiue,  detected  by  Sonnstadt  in 
sea-water:  extracted  as  an  article  of  commerce,  chiefly 
from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  Besides  these,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  magnesium,  !ioilium.  bromine,  nitro- 
gen, stspntium,  potassium,  aluminium,  lithium.  This  list 
will  undoubteilly  be  extended  to  cover  many  other  ele- 
ments when  more  attention  is  given  to  the  sub)ect.  and 
when  more  delicate  methods  are  applied,  as,  for  instance, 
spectroscopic  analy.«is. 

While  some  of  the  metals  in  this  list  have  been  detected 
only  in  the  organisms  of  plants  and  animals,  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  water.  The  plants  assimilate 
the  metals  in  small  quantities,  as  they  do  potassium  nnd 
calcium,  sulphur,  phiisphorus,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  essential 
constituents  of  their  tissues  or  fibre.  We  have  here  a  vcrv 
marked  concentration.  The  animals  probably  derive  their 
share  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  they  do  that  of  the  other 
elciuents.  from  plants  or  from  plant  eating  animals.  Here, 
too.  there  is  a  marked  concentration.  Bischof  was  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  silver  in  treating  only  li  pounds  of 
PocHlopnrn  nfrt'conn'/i,  one  of  the  common  reef-building 
corals.  When  these  plants  and  animals  die  they  arc  buried 
in  sedimentary  deposits,  and  the  metals  they  contained 
are  convertcil  into  sulphurets  through  the  oxidatii^n  of  the 
organic  matter  in  presence  of  the  sulphates  in  the  sea- 
water.  The  metals  thus  concentrated  by  vital  fr)rce  are 
incorporated  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  at  the  bottom  or 
in  coral  reefs.  In  the  case  of  plants  there  is  a  still  greater 
concentration,  for  they  are  carried  by  the  great  oceanic 
currents  into  the  sargassum  eddies,  where  their  remains 
rot  nnd  sink  to  the  bottom.  Enormous  quantities  are, 
however,  deposited  long  before  these  oceanic  cemeteries  are 
reached.  This  process  of  concentration  by  means  of  life 
is  as  old  as  plant-life  on  the  globe;  and  the  plant  and  an- 
imal life  in  the  ocean  far  exeeeds  that  on  land  in  amount. 
The  sediments  in  whi-.-h  these  metals  are  thus  brought  to- 
gother  form,  ivhen  solidified,  argillaceous  shales,  marls, 
lime>tones.  and  samlstones,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
crystalline  schists,  clay-slates,  and  saccharoidal  limestones 
and  dolomites  have  been  formed  by  metamorphism.  The 
source,  then,  for  at  least  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
important  ores  is  in  the  sulphurets  diffused  through  strnta 
of  marine  origin,  especially  such  as  abounded  in  remains 
of  plant  or  animal  life. 

'Ihc  formation  of  ore  deposits  becomes,  from  this  point 
on.  a  question  of  dissolving  the  metals,  bringing  them  to- 
gether from  a  very  extended  space  into  a  very  small  one. 
and  fixing  them  there  in  n  solid  form.  The  character  of 
the  s>jlution  varies  with  the  different  metals  and  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  ;  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine. 
and  water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates 
are  the  most  ci»mmnn  solvents.  Manv  substances  which 
ai)pcar  highly  insoluble  in  their  ordinary  condition  are 
easily  soluble,  as  shown  by  Hunt,  before  the^-  have  as- 
sumed a  more  stable  molecular  condition:  and  the  same 
chemist  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  every  sub- 
stance has  a  transitional  state  in  which  it  is  scdubl'e  with 
comparative  ease  by  some  reagent  contained  in  the  fluids 
permeating  the  rock-ma«ses.  Once  dissolved,  the  metals 
enter  the  restless  circulation  of  the  waters  that  permeate 
the  pore",  capilinry  cracks,  and  fissures  of  the  outer  crust 
of  the  globe.     These  circulating  waters  seek  the  channels 


,  of  freest  drainage:  they  work  their  way  from  the  minute 
pores  and  capillary  cracks  into  the  larger  cracks,  nnd 
from  these  into  larger,  and  finally  converge  into  the 
great  fissures.  Throughout  this  journey  the  circuliiting 
solution  often  passes  through  rocks  of  very  varying  min- 
I  eral  character,  which  react  upon  its  dissolved  salts. 
Where  these  reactions  preci]iitate  metallic  compounds 
!  there  takes  place  a  concentration  of  the  metallic  sub- 
stances. If.  for  instance,  a  sandstone  or  a  shale  con- 
tains organic  matter,  it  will  continuously  precipitate  the 
metals  from  tlie  waters  passing  tlirouijh  it.  nnd  the  result 
will  be  an  impregnation  of  the  sand>t<ine  or  shale  with 
ores.  If  in  the  course  of  the  circulnti<pn  the  metalliferous 
;  solutions  pass  through  rocks  in  which  the  channels  are 
i  chiefly  the  cracks  which  intersect  compoct  rock-masses  in 
I  all  directions,  a  prccipitiation  of  the  metals  there  \vould 
form  reticulated  segregations.  If  the  rock  traversed  is  a 
limestone  or  dolomite  containing  open  crevices,  gash- 
veins,  or  caves,  a  ]>reeipitation  would  form  the  ^■a^ious 
kinds  of  cave  deposits  in  which  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  so 
commonly  found.  If  the  metals  continue  in  solution  until 
in  their  circ\ilation  they  reach  the  true  fissures,  and  are 
there  precipitated,  they  form  true  fissure-veins.  In  the 
great  majority  of  all  these  deposits  the  ores  are  sulphurets. 
a  form  under  which  they  would  necessarily  be  precipitated 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  ancl  sulphates  in  some 
instances,  or  in  others  on  coming  in  eimtaet  with  sulphur- 
etted hyilrogen  gas.  IJotb  of  these  conditions  exist  in  all 
sedimentary  deposits  containing  remains  of  plants  or  an- 
imals, until  the  organic  remains  have  been  consumed,  a 
consummation  genernlly  reached  only  after  the  lapse  of 
geological  periods.  The  sulphurette<l  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  \vaters  permeating  the  rocks  under  the  Mississippi 
Valley  woulil  still  bo  able  to  fix  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  the 
form  of  cave  deposits  in  the  limestones,  similar  to  those 
which  abound  in  that  region.  The  filling  of  a  fissure-vein 
is  the  resultant  of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  processes, 
for  it  was  the  converging  jioint  of  countless  drainage-sys- 
tems, each  bringing  its  chemical  agents,  and  cneh  more  or 
less  different  in  this  respect  from  the  others.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  that  in  this  class  of  deposits  we  find  the  great- 
est complexity  in  the  character  of  the  ores  and  gangue 
minerals.  Those  deposits  which  were  nitt  formed  in  pre- 
existing cavities  were  obliged  to  make  for  themselves,  step 
by  step,  the  spaces  they  occupy.  They  fall  under  two  heads 
in  this  respect :  1st.  The  space  was  (d)tained  by  mechan- 
ical displacement  of  the  enclosing  material  when  this  was 
in  a  semifluid  or  plastic  condition.  In  eruptive  rocks  the 
primary  imjiregnations  of  magnetite  and  titaniferous  iron 
ore  were  formed  before  the  rock  had  hardener] ;  the  same 
may  perhaps  be  true  of  impregnations  and  lenticular  seg- 
regations in  some  metamorphic  rocks.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  those  deposits  whi<di  do  not  fall  under 
the  next  head  were  segregated  together  while  the  enclos- 
ing bed  was  in  a  condition  resembling  ooze,  or  like  quick- 
sand or  the  plasticity  of  clay.  The  frequent  quicksand 
beds  found  in  sinking  deep  shafts  through  alternating 
clays  and  shales,  etc.  shows  that  this  conclition  is  a  very 
frequent  one.  2d.  The  space  was  obtained  by  a  chemical 
replacement  similar  to  that  to  which  pseudomorphs  owe 
their  origin,  and  here,  as  there,  the  product  is  often  one  of 
"  exchange."  in  which  part  of  the  elements  of  the  original 
rock  remain,  while  the  rest  has  been  exchanged  for  a  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  arriving  waters,  and  has  itself 
gone  off  in  solution;  as.  for  instance,  the  formation  of 
some  masses  and  beds  of  sparry  iron  in  limestone  through 
replacement  of  lime  by  ferrous  oxide.  And  these  may  be 
further  modified  by  the  loss  of  a  chemical  constituent — 
f  prmation  of  limonite.  haematite,  magnetite  from  the  car- 
bonate by  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  Or  the  space  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  removal,  in  solution,  of  a  more  soluble  min- 
eral as  a  whole,  and  its  replacement  by  a  less  soluble  one. 
Most  of  the  irregular  masses,  contact  deposits,  and  bed 
deposits  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  these  processes. 
But  many  of  theso,  and  especially  those  which  contain  a 
considerable  variety  of  ore  and  gangue  minerals,  are  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  molecular  changes,  which  have 
altered  wholly  the  character  not  only  of  the  ore  deposit, 
but  also  of  the  rock-masses  in  which  they  occur. 

There  are  few  ores  or  ganguo  minerals  which  are  not 
found  in  deposits  in  comparatively  unaltered  se<liments ; 
lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  barytes,  fluor-spar, 
etc.  in  the  horizontal  limestones  and  dolomites  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  as  one  out  of  many  instances.  In  these 
instances  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Whitney,  and  later 
by  Schmidt,  that  the  deposits  were  not  filled  from  below. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  least  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  most  ores  very  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
and  deep-seated  sources  are  not  ftttenfinf  conditions.  But 
it  is  more  thnn  probable  that  there  ore  instances  where  in 
forming  the  different  minerals  in  a  given  vein,  or  even  the 
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same  ininerali*  in  different  part?  of  the  same  vein,  very  dif- 
ferent procosos  have  opcriited,  o\ving  to  the  reverse  re- 
actin;;  oharaeteristicg  of  certain  reagents  at  different  tem- 
peratures— silioic  acid  vemus  carbonic  acid  above  and  be- 
low 10U°  c. 

lirhitive  Values  of  DepoaitH. — Fissure-velns.  nn  n  rule,  are 
more  trustworthy.  bec:auKe  of  the  t-ontinuity  nf  the  ti.-isures, 
anri  the  consequent  facility  uti'ered  the  miner  for  under- 
f^ronnd  jirospecting.  The  same  may  be  t^aid  of  certain 
bed^.  wliile  the  other  forms  are  of  the  most  uncertain  eha- 
rat'tcr;  any  jjivcn  one  may  be  an  isohtted  occurrence  or 
one  of  many,  but  from  their  nature  they  rarely  ufi'er  chies 
by  which  the  miner  can  work  from  one  to  another.  The 
most  productive  mines  of  iron  ore  are  beds  and  irregular 
masses.  The  most  productive  copper-mine  is  at  present 
the  Caluinet  and  Ilecia  on  Lake  Supciior,  which  is  a  bed 
of  con;;lomerate  imprej^natcd  with  native  copper.  The 
larj^erft  production  of  lead  has  probably  been  from  the 
quickly  exhausted  but  innumerable  cave-deposits  and 
gash-veins  in  limestones  and  dolomites.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  tin  and  native  gold  is  derived  from  surface  de- 
posits. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  silver 
of  the  worlcl  is  wrought  from  true  fissure-veins  ;  and.  if  we 
except  deposits  of  iron  and  some  isolated  deposit's  of  other 
metals,  the  instances  of  permanent  ore-mining  industries 
are  found  to  be  established  on  fissure-veins. 

Litertitiirr. — (lencral  :  Von  Cotta,  Treatise  on  Ore  De- 
pom'tM  ( ISfiit),  transl.  by  Fred.  Prime  from  Totta's  Erzlatjcr- 
dtntttiii  Lfhre  ;  Job.  (irimm.  Die  Lnijervtaftcn  dcr  nutzbaren 
Miueralitn  (Prag.  1869):  Von  Cotta  and  H.  Miiller,  Gauff- 
Htndien;  .1.  D.  Whitney.  Metallic  Wealth.  .Special  for  U.  S.: 
Mining  /u(lnntri/,  vol.  iii.  of  the  Gcol.  Snrv,  of  the  ^Oth  Par- 
tilhl,fnr  (he  Ciniistock  L'xlt;  and  nunnj  Deposita  in  Nevada, 
Vlnh,  und  Cnlurado;  H,  W.  Raymond,  Miiieml  Jicvonrccv 
W'tut  of  the  R(ick}i  Monntains,  The  occurrence  of  lead  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  exhaustively  described  by  J.  I). 
Whitney  in  the  Genl,  Snrr.  of  Wincon»in,  vol.  i.  (1S62); 
Dr.  Litton  in  O'eol.  Hip.  of  Missouri  (1854) ;  I)r.  A.  Schmidt 
in  the  GeoL  Rep.  of  Mintonri  (1874).  The  occurrence  of 
native  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  Foster  and  Whitney,  Gcnl. 
tHiurv.  L.  Sup.,  vol.  i. ;  R.  Pumpelly,  Geol.  Sttrv.  of  Mich., 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  For  iron  ores  of  the  U.  S.,  Lesley's  frvji 
Mnnufactnrer's  Guide  ;  Brooks,  Gt^ol.  Sure,  of  Mich.,  vol.  i. 
p.  i.  (oresof  Lake  Sujjcrior) ;  R.  Pumpelly  and  Ad.  Schmidt. 
J^fp.  of  Geol.  Surr.  of  Mitftouri  for  1S73,  Iron  Orca  and 
Cofil-Jieldn;  Ocol.  Surv.  of  New  Jerari/  (1808  8cq.).  An  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  literature  relating  to  deposits  of 
useful  minerals  is  given  in  Grimm,  Lagerstlitten  (Prague, 
I8f)ltl,  pp.  vii.-,\.\ii.  R.  PiMPELLV. 

Or'egon,  one  of  the  Pacific  States,  between  the  par- 
allels of  42°  and  40°  18'  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  110° 
."{;}'  and  121°  2.>'  W.  lorn  from  Greenwich,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Washington  Territory,  Columbia  River  forming 
the  boundary  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  40th  parallel 
of  \.  hit.,  and  that  parallel  eastward  to  Snake  River;  E. 
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by  Idaho  Territory,  Snake  River  being  the  dividing-lino 
to  tlio  mouth  <d'Owvhee  River,  thence  a  line  drawn  due  S. 
on  the  meridian  of  110°  ;"jO'  W.  Ion.  to  the  Xcvaihi  line:  S. 
h\  Nevada  und  riilifornia  along  the  42d  jiaralle!  ;  AV.  by 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  width  from  K.  to  AV.  is  about  ;J00  miles, 
friiiu  N.  to  S.  about  276  miles,  while  the  ooast-llne  is  about 
3U0  miles.      Its  area  is  y.').274  gq.  m. 

Fucr  if  the  <'ini)ttr>/. — The  State  is  divided  by  the  Cas- 
caile  and  Blue  ranges  into  three  sections,  known  as  West- 
ern. Middle,  and  Hastern  Oregon.  The  Coast  Range  passes 
through  Western  Oregon  at  from  40  t<t  "H  miles  from  the 
coast,  but  its  altitude  nowhere  exceeds  ;iOOO  to  400M  feet, 
and  much  of  (he  fertile  soil  of  its  slope  is  covered  with 
forests  to  the  summit.     The  Cascade  Mountains  arc  a  con- 


tinuation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  are  about  110 
miles  K.  of  the  co;ist.  They  have  a  njean  elevation  of  6000 
to  "IH)U  feet,  while  numerous  peaks  rise  4000  to  JOOO  feet 
higher.  The  most  noted  of  these  are — Mount  Hood,  alti- 
tuile  variously  stated  at  11.225  and  11.025  feet;  Mount 
McLaughlin  or  Pitt,  1 1.(100  feet:  Mount  .lefTersun,  10.200 
feet:  the  "Three  Sisters." 'J42U  luet:  i>iamon<l  Peak,  about 
the  same  height ;  and  Mount  Thielsen.  8500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Coast  Range  is  in  some  i)laees  j)recipitous  on  its 
western  slopes,  but  the  greater  jiart  of  Western  Oregon  ( ly- 
ing bftwccn  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  coast),  though 
hilly  and  broken  at  some  jioints,  is  fertile  and  arable. 
Middle  Oregon,  between  the  Cascade  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, is  a  rolling  table-land,  with  occasional  spurs  from 
the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  not  well  watered,  and  its  soil 
is  represented  as  being  barren.  K.  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
lies  Eastern  Oregon,  in  the  basin  of  Snake  River— a  region 
which,  though  traversed  by  some  of  the  spurs  t»f  the  Blue 
Mountains,  has  yet  many  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys. 
The  Willamette  Valley,  extending  from  Columbia  River 
southward  to  the  Callapoia  Mountains,  and  Iving  between 
the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges,  is  watered  by  Willamette 
River,  is  150  miles  in  length  and  from  ."U)  to"  Oi)  miles  in 
width,  with  an  area  of  5,000,000  acres,  nearly  all  id'  un- 
usual productiveness.  The  surface  of  a  part  is  gently  un- 
dulating, but  there  is  a  very  rich  prairie  in  its  centre,  40 
miles  by  ."50.  In  this  valley  are  the  principal  towns  uf  the 
State  and  almost  two-thirds  of  its  ]io]iulation.  I'mpqua 
Valley  lies  between  the  Callapoia  and  (irave  Creek  ranges, 
and  extends  from  the  Coast  Range  to  the  (.'ascade  Moun- 
tains. It  is  much  like  the  Willamette  in  productiveness, 
and  has  an  area  of  2.500,000  acres.  The  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley is  in  the  southern  jmrt  of  the  *State,  on  both  sides  of 
Rogue  River  and  between  the  Grave  Creek  an<l  J^iskiyou 
ranges.  It  is  much  like  the  preceding,  and  contains  about 
2,400,000  acres.  Middle  Oregon  has  no  considerable  val- 
leys, but  Eastern  Oregon  has  several  small  ones,  as  the 
Grand  Ronde  Valley  in  the  N.  E.,  containing  about  275, imo 
acres;  the  Powder  River  and  Burnt  River  valleys;  and  in 
the  S.  E.  the  Malheur  and  Owyhee  River  valleys. 

liiterv,  Lakea,  etc. — The  largest  rivers  of  AVestern  Oregon 
are  the  Columbia,  the  AVillamette,  its  largest  tributary; 
Young,  Clarke  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers,  also  affluents 
of  the  Columbia;  Umpqua,  Rogue,  Tillamook.  Vaquina. 
Alseya,  Siuslaw,  and  Coquille.  discharging  into  the  Pacific; 
and  Tualatin,  Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Santiam.  I^uckiamute, 
Mary,  and  Long  Tom  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  AVillamette, 
together  with  the  McKenzie's,  Middle  and  Coast  Forks. 
John  Day,  l>cs  Chutes,  and  I'matilla  rivers,  all  affluents 
of  the  Columbia,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Middle  Oregon  ; 
while  Snake  River  and  its  branches.  Grand  Ronde,  Powder, 
Burnt.  .ALilheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  are  the  largest  streams 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  The  Columbia  is  na\  igable  with  two 
interruptions  (the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles)  for  ."iyO  miles; 
the  Willamette,  a  part  of  the  year,  for  1.".8  miles,  partly  by 
slackwater  navigation;  the  Yamhill  and  Tualatin  for  some 
distance  during  high  water.  There  arc  numerous  lakes 
(some  of  them  salt)  in  Southern  and  South-eastern  (.(regon. 
The  principal  are  the  I'pper  and  L(»wer  Klamath,  tJoitse, 
Warner's,  Salt.  ILirney.  Malheur,  .Mbert,  Suniuier.  and  Sil- 
ver, litti/s,  I/arhora,  Capes, — The  entrance  to  Columbia 
River,  with  its  two  channels  27  and  21  feet  deep,  is  the 
best  harbor  on  the  Oregon  coast.  It  is  protected  by  Fort 
Stevens,  built  on  Point  Adams.  Port  Orford,  Coos,  and 
Tillamook  bays  have  sufficient  liepth  of  water,  but  are 
somewhat  exposed.  For  vessels  of  lighter  draught  the 
mouths  of  I'mpqua.  Vaquina.  Rogue,  and  Coquille  ri\ers 
furnish  good  harbors.  The  principal  capes  or  headlands 
are — Point  Orford  or  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Foulwealhcr,  Cape 
Lookout.  Cape  I'erpetua,  I'mpqua  and  Tillamook  heads. 

Grolut/tf. — Much  of  Eastern  Oregon  has  been  the  scene 
of  comparatively  recent  stupendous  volcanic  disturbance. 
This  has  left  deep  fissures  or  cafions.  Sou)e  oC  these  eunonn 
are  1500  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which  are  a  geologio 
recftrd  rarely  acces.-ible  elsewhere.  There  arc,  first,  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  abounding  in  marine  shells  preservcil  in 
form,  though  often  filled  with  chalcedony  or  calcareous 
spar;  next  above,  the  Lower  Tertiary  rucks  with  leaf  im- 
pressions of  great  trees — of  palms,  yews,  and  giant  ferns 
— as  well  as  of  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn  :  with  those  are  as- 
sociated the  fossils  of  2  species  of  the  rhinoceros,  4  of  the 
Orrdou,  a  connecting  link  between  the  camel  and  tapir,  and 
several  genera  of  the  tapir  and  peccary  family  ;  and  with 
them  the  Onthippun.  Upon  this  supervenes  the  period  i»f 
volcanic  action,  with  a  vast  overllow  of  lava,  mud,  and 
ashes.  This  rrginn  thus  rent  is  heaved  elsewhere  into  i^i»- 
Iate»l  eone-Iike  hills  or  ridged  with  swondary  rock.«.  piled 
up  dike-fashion,  their  strata  thrown  into  liifferont  angles 
or  broken  into  cha-nms  filled  with  earth  or  lava.  Here  are 
niounl'iins  of  amygdaloid.  hoapH  of  volcanic  conglomerate, 
and  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt  lining  the  water-courses.     In 
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the  rc|?ion  of  the  upper  De!*  Chute'' Bn<l  .?ohn  I>ay  rivers  the  '  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  liiamoter.  i?  confined  to  the  C(iH8t  Rmi^^o. 

Crrtaoeousforiuntitini.*  prt'lnininiint.    The  Itlue  Mountains,  ■  nt)  nre  nlE>o  the  henih»ck  j^pruce  (a  graceful  trie  freijuenlly 

howover.  ami  the  ('(mf-t  Kun^e  are  alike  Kuzotc  ;  the  inter-  |  160  feet  high),  the  re«l  fir.  white  spruce,  the  Oregon  yew. 

nu-xliute  Ca.*cade  M-Mintainr*  vidcanic:   while  the  Tertiary  Among  the  deciduoum  trees  of  the  same  quarter  arc  whitr 

revaild  on  the  narp'W  fcii-margins  W.of  thel'oact  Knnge.  |  maple,  frequently  ^ix  feet  thick,  the  Ore^^on   alder.  Honit- 


Tho  bed  of  lower  Willamette  Kivcr  id  partially  basaltic, 
with  perpendicular  wallr* ;  S.  of  Oregon  City  it  traversec  a 
di!>trict  of  volcanic  dthriti  ;  black  trap  is  frequently  ex- 
posed. Southward  of  this  alfo  occur  thin  strata  of  lime- 
i>tone  with  fo>>sil  bivaU  ular  shells,  granite  in  titii,  and  again 
ba5»lt.  Hut  the  prevalent  rock  is  trap,  while  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  a  light-cnlttred  clayey  sandstone  is  found. 
The  fo!>sil  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  have  been  found  at 
grnit  depths  in  the  same  viilk-y.  At  the  Dalles,  on  the 
iiillr«ides,  are  boulders  of  gray  and  of  a  red  granite. 

Miiirritl'tifif. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  great, 
but  imperfectly  developed.  In  Jackson  and  Josephine  cos. 
gidd-placcr  deposits,  worked  since  ISol,  have  yielded  not 
less  than  $20,000,000.  Since  1SG2  extensive  placers  and 
quartz  lodes  have  been  <levcloped  in  Grant  ami  Baker  cos,, 
and  the  present  annual  production  in  that  quarter  is  about 
$l,.iOO.flO0.  Grant  en.  has  furnished  sinco  lSti2  moretliiin 
$10,000,000.  The  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  past  eleven  years  has  been  about  $2,.*iii0.000.  Placers 
have  been  worked  on  the  ocean-beach  at  Coos  Hay.  The  ar- 
gentiferous formation  of  Xcvada  extends  into  Oregon.  Ar- 
gentiferous lead  has  also  been  found  in  Jackson,  .loscphine, 
and  Douglas  cos.  in  S.  \V.  Oregon — -copper  at  several 
points  in  the  same  quarter,  not  only  as  an  ore,  but  in 
ledges.  Iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State:  a  large  deposit  at  Oswego,  about 
fi  miles  S.  of  Portland,  yiehls  6t  per  cent,  of  pure  iron. 
There  are  similar  deposits  at  St.  Helen  on  the  Columbia, 
and  in  Tillamook,  Marion,  Columbia,  Clackamas,  Jackson, 
ond  Coos  cos.  Coal  al.^o  is  met  in  bt-'ils  of  great  thickness 
on  Cons  Hay,  on  I'mpqua  River,  on  the  Yaquina,  at  St. 
Helen,  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  and  California  U.  R.^and 
in  Dougjas,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  and  Tiltaiuook  cos.  The 
beds  on  Coos  Bay  are  extensively  mined.  Among  the  so- 
called  precious  stcmes,  chalcedony,  agates,  carnelians,  and 
jaspers  of  uncommon  beauty  are  abundant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cidumbia.  Salt  is  largely  extracted  for  domestic 
consumption  in  Jackson  and  Douglas  cos. 

Z'tnlntjy. — The  largest  of  the  fauna  of  the  mountains  of 
Oregon  is  the  grizzly  bear;  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear 
arc  also  common,  with  tho  large  wolf  and  coyote,  the  pan- 
ther, catamount,  wild-cat,  polecat,  several  species  of  deer, 
including  the  beautiful  black-tailed  species,  antelopes,  elks, 
and  mountain  sheep  or  bighorn  of  Eastern  Oregon.  Of 
the  smaller  animals  there  are  species  of  large  and  small 
squirrels,  the  raccoon  and  porcupine,  with  beaver,  otter,  and 
muskrat  in  the  streams.  The  mountains  are  the  resort  of 
some  silver  foxes,  martens,  and  other  small  fur-bearing 
aninmls.  hares,  ami  rabbits.  In  the  Columbia,  seali  are 
abundant,  especially  near  the  Cascades.  The  lower  Colum- 
bia i-*  ]>roIific  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout.  All  the  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  swarm  with  these  fish:  great 
sturgeons  arc  also  caught  in  the  Columbia:  halibut,  her- 
rings, smelts,  and  many  other  fish  exist  in  these  rivers  in 
countless  numbers.  Abiivc  tide-water  the  streams  and 
lakes  teem  with  trout.  Oysters,  shrimps,  and  crabs  of 
several  species  are  fountl  in  Coos  Bay,  Umpqua,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast.  Among  the  larger  birds  are  golden 
and  bald-headed  eagles,  iish  and  several  other  hawks,  and 
cormorants ;  several  species  of  pelicans,  gulls,  and  the  al- 
batross, with  the  great  vulture  and  buzzard.  Pigeons, 
quails  of  two  species,  robins,  jays,  yellowbirds.  and  hum- 
ming-birds, the  trumpeter  and  American  swan,  Canada  and 
enow-goose,  brant,  many  species  of  wild-duck,  including 
one  like  the  canvas-back  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Vrffttntion. — That  of  the  coast  and  W.  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  is  dense  and  luxuriant,  abounding  in  ever- 
greens, with  giant  trees  in  girth  and  height,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  redwood.     The  lofty  Oregon  cedar,  often  from 


times  00  feet  high,  several  species  of  pollard  and  balsam 
oaks,  and  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Willamette  large 
white  oaks.  The  willow  and  cottonwood  oi-eur  both  in  W. 
and  K.  Oregon.  The  (Jregon  ash,  a  beautiful  tree,  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  the  Oregon  dogwood,  a  much 
larger  tree  than  <»n  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Oregon  crab- 
apple  and  wild-cherry  trees  are  both  valuable  to  graft  on. 
The  oak  oceurs  in  rich  alluvial  soil.  There  arc  several 
species  peculiar  to  Oregon.  The  broad-leafed  evergreen 
laurel  is  found  In  the  middle  regitm  of  Oregon.  Above  the 
elevation  of  jUUO  feet  pines,  larches,  dwarf  junipers,  and 
cedars  flourish  to  the  snow-line.  Arbutus,  et)rnus,  and 
hazels  (some  of  these  very  large)  form  a  thick  under- 
growth to  pines  and  spruces,  as  at  the  head  of  the  Willa- 
mette. The  snowberry  of  Eastern  gardens  is  indigenous 
to  Oregon.  The  mock-orange,  wild  roses,  woodbines,  sev- 
eral species  of  honeysuckle,  and  other  (lowering  plants 
abound.  There  are  also  lupines,  columbines,  a  small  and 
peculiar  sunflower,  wallflowers,  scilla,  ambrosia,  asters, 
myrica,  sweet-flowering  pea,  ami  a  peculiar  red  clover  in 
the  small,  rich  moist  vuUcys.  Of  roots  in  Western  Oreg()n, 
the  camas.  not  unlike  a  small  onion  in  apjicarance,  but  in 
taste  like  the  chestnut,  aboun<Is  in  the  jirairies  and  supplies 
the  Indians  with  their  bread.  The  bunch-grass  is  fouml 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  this  State,  and  is  said  to  cover 
211.000.000  acres  of  its  area.  All  the  wild  berries  are  found, 
and  the  climate,  of  W'estcrn  Oregon  especially,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  apples,  pears,  etc. 

VUmate. — In  Western  Oregon  both  summer  and  winter 
are  materially  tempered  by  the  Pacific  winds.  That  from 
the  N.  W.  in  summer  carries  sea-vapor  inland,  where  it  is 
changed  to  gentle  rains  or  mist,  modifying  the  heat.  Thun- 
derstorms are  rare,  and  hailstorms  unknown.  Though 
the  winter  is  a  season  of  rains,  the  amount  of  rainfall  is 
not  excessive,  and  the  average  does  not  appear  to  be  greater 
than  41  inches.  Observations  by  the  signal-service  bureau 
and  previously  have  established  n  mean  temperature  at 
Astoria  and  Corvallis  in  AVestern  Oregon — at  the  first,  for 
the  spring,  of  61.1(1°;  summer,  61.;i(i°;  autumn,  53.56°; 
winter.  42.43°,  and  a  yearly  mean  of  62.1))°  F. :  at  the 
second,  of  62.19°  for  spring,  67.13°  for  summer,  6.^.41° 
for  autumn,  39,27°  for  winter,  and  for  the  year  of  63°  F. 
Flowers  and  fruit  trees  bloom  early  in  April,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  that  sets  in  with  November. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  with  186,S,  at  Portland  2379  days 
were  pleasant,  637  rainy,  643  showery,  with  sunshine,  and 
only  92  of  snowfall.  In  1874  the  annual  rainfall  was 
43.69  inches.  E.  of  the  Cascade  Range,  with  se^■e^e. 
protracted  winters  and  heavy  snows,  there  is  greater  heat 
and  dryness  in  summer,  but  cool,  pleasant  nights.  At 
the  Dalles  (46°  40'  N.  hit.)  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  spring  is  63°;  summer,  70.36°;  autumn,  62.21°;  win- 
ter, 36.69°,  and  for  the  year  62.79°  F.;  and  rarely  does 
the  temperature  fall  lower  than  S°  below  zero.  The  rain- 
fall E.  of  the  Cascade  Range  does  not  exceed  an  average 
of  20  inches,  whereas  at  Astoria  and  the  mouth  of  the  Co-  ■ 
lumbia  it  reaches  60  inches.  E.  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
there  is  the  least  rain,  the  summers  are  dryer,  and  the 
winters  colder,  with  deep  snow.  Middle  Oregon  is  more 
mild  and  equable.  At  the  upper  sources  of  the  Klamath 
there  is  said  to  be  frost  almost  every  night  of  the  year. 
Ice  is  rarely  thicker  than  an  inch  in  West  Oregon,  and  of 
short  duration. 

Prodnctiuna. — Wheat  is  the  leading  cereal  crop.  It  is 
noted  for  its  weight,  frequently  66  pounds  per  bushel,  and 
for  tlie  superiority  of  the  flour  made  from  it.  Oats  also 
weigh  above  the  legal  standard.  Barley,  hops,  and  flax 
are  entering  into  the  production  of  the  State.  Subjoined 
is  a  table  of  products  for  the  years  1860,  1870,  and  1874: 


I    Wheat.          0«u. 
>««r.      bo.licl,.      bumcli. 

bu.hcls. 

76 
210,7.36 
371,000 

com. 
bushels. 

Pnlatocs, 
busbcU. 

FlMsecd.'    Apples. 
biubeU.  1  buaheU. 

Wool. 

pOUDd.. 

Butter, 
pouuds. 

Cheese, 
pounds. 

BacoQ 
BDd  ham, 
pounds. 

Value 

or 

live-stock. 

Value 
or  rorra 
products. 

1860       820.776     8S.5.673 
1870    2,346.746  2.029,91(9 
1874    4,87.5.000  2.391,000 

76,12a 
72,730 
94,000 

303.319 
481,710 
7.51,000 

24.198       

219,012  1,000,1.57 
1  080  6:18  1  ii «  'ITI 

10.5,380 

79,3,S3 

250,000 

85,946,255 

6,82S,r.75 
9,,558,I99 

$1,248,827 
7,122,790 
8,161,240 

10,988      

i',,500,'(10() 

25,000     .500,000 

2,000.000 

1,800.000 

In  1870  the  number  of  improved  acres  was  reported  at 
1,110.290,  with  an  estimated  cash  value  of  $22..'ii'.l.  and  of 
farmins  implements.  $1.29.3.713,  wilh  $719,875  expended 
in  wages.  At  the  same  time  there  were  owned  in  the  State 
51.702  horses,  268  asses  and  mules,  2441  draught  o.xen, 
4S.325  milch  cows,  69,4;fl  other  cattle,  .■il8,l2.'i  sheep,  and 
119.4.55  swine.  Tn  Jan.,  1.S75,  the  number  of  horses  was 
S5.5U0:  of  muks,  etc.,  37110;  of  milch  cows.  7(1.400:  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle.  128,()00  ;  of  sheep,  03-4,000  ;  of  swine, 
174,600.  r.       .       . 


Manufactures. — In  1870  there  were  returned  from  Oregon 
909  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  2884  hands, 
using  $4..'!r6.S49  capital,  paying  $l,120,"l73  wages,  con- 
suming $3,419,756  of  raw  material,  and  producing  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $6,877,387.  Flouring-miH 
products  produced  $1,530,229;  lumber.  $922,570;  and  wool- 
len goods.  $492,857.  At  the  close  of  1.S74  the  value  of 
flouring-mill  products  exported  was  about  $4,000,000,  gold, 
besides  all  that  was  consumed  in  the  State;  the  lumber  and 
timber  trade,  and  the  industries  connected  with  it,  exceeded 
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$3,000,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods  exceeded 
$1,000,000.  There  are  also  several  extensive  foundries, 
rollin^I-niills,  and  rnuchine-shops,  producing  iron  and  iron 
inanufjuitures  of  excellunt  quality,  as  well  as  paper-mills, 
oil-uiiUti,  linen-factories,  extensive  tanneries,  factories  for 
agricultural  implonicntH  and  wooden- ware.  Fisheries. — 
30  fishin;;  and  I'.i  cannin;;  cstabli.-linientrt  are  in  operation 
near  the  mouth  of  Columljia  Kivcr,  and  in  187-1  the  ex- 
ports of  cjinned  salnmn  alone  iiinounted  to  over  $1,500,000, 
besides  what  was  consumed  at  linuic.  Minhnj. — Coal,  iron, 
and  ;;o!d  and  silver  are  largely  mined  for  export.  The 
value  nf  these  products  exported  in  1874  was  reckoned  by 
Gov.  <;  rover  at  .S2.oOO.(HHI. 

RnilruiuU. — There  were  in  Sept.,  1875,  265  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation,  and  \'.'A  miles  near  completion.  The 
whole  cost  of  roads  and  cnuipment  to  that  time  was  about 
$10,000,000.  The  roads  were  (  1 )  the  Orej^'ou  and  Caiifornia, 
be^innin^f  opposite  I'ortland  on  the  Willamette,  and  ex- 
tending southward  200  miles  through  the  Willamette  and 
Umpfiua  valleys  to  Kosuburg  in  the  Umpqua  Valley. 
Thence  stages  connect  with  Shasta  or  Redding  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  the  present  terminus  of  the  ralifurnia 
Northern  Railway.  (2)  The  Oregun  Central,  starting  from 
Portland  and  crossing  the  Willnmelte,  running  W.  to  Hills- 
boro',  then  one  branch  going  northward  to  St.  Helen's,  with 
Astoria  as  its  eventual  terminus,  ancl  the  other  southward 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Willamette  Valley  to  Yamhill  River. 
50  miles  in  all;  it  is  to  be  extended  to  .Junction  City,  50 
miles  farther  S..  where  it  will  join  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. (;i)  A  railroad  of  15  miles  around  the  Dalles  of 
the  CoUnnbia  in  Midclle  (Jregon.  There  is  a  short  canal 
around  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia. 

I'tiiaiirra, — The  State  government  is  economically  ad- 
ministered, and  taxation  is  relatively  easy.  On  Sept.  14, 
1S74,  the  whole  public  debt  was  $596,256,  of  which  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $4t>,n27  were  then  duo  and  payable  out 
of  funds  in  hand  ;  $2110,1)11(1  were  fur  bunds  issued  in  aid  of 
the  Willamette  Canal  and  Lock  Co..  which  principal,  pay- 
able in  1S90,  with  7  per  cent,  interest,  was  to  be  met  from 
the  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Oregon 
and  set  aside  for  purposes  of  like  internal  improvements; 
.$61,550  were  wagon-road  warrants,  payable  from  special 
funds  ])rovided  for  that  purpose,  and  $2.S7,450  were  out- 
standing warrants,  to  meet  which  there  was  over  $95,000 
in  the  treasury.  Most  of  these  warrants  were  for  old  ac- 
counts not  projterly  provided  for  when  due.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  iind  personal  estate  in  I-S70,  according  to  the 
census,  was  $;tl,7ys.5I0,  with  an  estimated  true  value  of 
$51,558,9.32.  The  State  assessment  for  the  same  year  was 
$2y,587,846.25.  In  lS7;i  the  assessment  was  $40,700,159. 
The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Sept.  II,  1.S74,  were  $028,775.01  ;  adding  to  this  sum 
the  balance  on  hand  Sept.fi.  1872 — $172.597.41 — the  whole 
amount  reeeived  into  the  treasury  was  $801, .372. 42.  The 
disbursements  for  the  same  period  of  two  years  were 
■$00;i,iy.'J.45,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  Sept.  14, 
1874,  of  $138,178.97. 

Commerce. — The  State  is  divided  into  three  customs 
districts — S.  Oregon,  with  Coos  IJay  as  the  port  of  entry  ; 
Oregon,  with  Astoria  as  the  port  of  entry  ;  and  Willamette, 
with  Portland  as  port  of  entry.  For  the  year  ending  dune 
30,  1871,  the  importations  were  valued  at  $490,480,  with  a 
foreign  exp<»rtation  of  $2,659,510,  for  the  most  part  wheat 
and   (lour,  ami  almost  exclusively  from   Portland,  where 


the  imports  were  also  received.  In  the  same  year  ( Dec. 
;JI)  71  shij.s  and  barks  were  des]iatched  from  the  same 
port,  and  the  aggregate  foreign  entrances  represented 
30,064.95  tons — .American,  11.771.44;  foreign  clearances, 
42,439.17  tons  —  .American  17.576.75:  total  entrances, 
41,836.30  tons;  clearances.  06,015.92.  The  coastwise 
entrances  represented  101,025.65  tons,  and  clearances 
85,361.94  tons,  exclusive  of  vessels  in  the  eoal-tradc  be- 
tween Coos  Ray  and  like  small  ports  with  San  Franeiseo. 
The  value  of  products  sent  out  of  the  State,  including 
foreign  exportation?,  was  $10,000,000  for  1874,  of  which 
wheat  and  flour  made  up  $4,000,001)  in  gold;  salmon, 
$1,500,001);  guM,  silver,  coal,  and  iron,  $1,500,000;  lum- 
ber. $I.O0O,UU0;  wool,  hides,  meat,  cattle,  and  horses, 
.$2,000,000. 

IJauL-H.— There  was  in  1S75.  1  national  bank  at  Portland, 
with  $250,000  capital,  $250,000  bonds  on  deposit.  $225,000 
circulation,  and  $50,000  surplus.  The  State  constitution 
prohibits  State  banks.  There  are  7  or  8  private  banking- 
houses.  There  are  no  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  or 
fire  or  life  insurance  companies,  tlmugh  there  are  numer- 
ous insurance  agencies  for  the  companies  of  other  States. 

EdncaiiiDi. — Oregon  has  a  school  fund  amounting.  Sept., 
1874,  to  $504,216.40,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  si.xtcenth 
.and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township  surveyed  or 
their  equivalent  in  other  lands,  from  the  sale  of  other  lands 
granted  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes,  on  the  sale  of 
swamp-lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  a  percentage  on 
the  receipts  from  other  lands.  The  revenue  from  this  fund 
is  supplemented  by  other  sources  of  revenue  and  taxation, 
by  the  State,  county,  and  district  taxes,  ratebills  and  other 
sources,  and  for  the  year  1S74  amounted  to  $204,76(1.13. 
The  school  system  of  the  State  was  reorganized  by  the 
school  law  of  1872,  which  provided  for  the  first  time  for  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  should  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  work.  From  his  report  for  1874  we 
learn  that  the  total  expemliture  of  tlnit  year  for  school 
jiurposes  was  .$215,107.12  :  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (4  to  2(1)  was  40,898—21,519  males  and  19.379  ftnnales ; 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  20.080 — 
11,138  males.  9542  females;  the  average  attendance  was 
15,169 — 7871  males,  6874  females  :  number  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  2926;  number  attending  no  school,  10.711; 
number  of  teachers  in  public  schools  during  the  year,  800; 
average  monthly  salaries  of  male  teachers,  $45.92;  of  fe- 
male teachers,  $34.46.  Number  of  public  schools,  530; 
school-houses,  555 :  districts  having  six  months' school  or 
more,  288 ;  value  of  school-houses,  $255,080.44  ;  of  school 
libraries  and  ajiparatus,  $1336.11:  total  value  of  school 
property,  .$3;>2,764.34.  There  were  also  -13  private  schools 
of  primary  grade,  21  of  academic  gra«le,  and  6  of  collegiate 
grade.  There  were  in  1874.  12  juiblie  schools  of  the  high 
schofd  grade,  and  at  least  100  in  which  some  advanced 
studies  were  tauglit.  Normal  ilcparlnients  are  connected 
with  Paeitic  rni\  ersity  and  Mc.Minnville  College,  and  there 
were  five  teachers'  institutes  held  in  the  State  in  1874. 
There  are  7  academies,  seminaries,  or  high  schools  not 
public  in  the  State,  and  1  school  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  women.  St.  Jielen's  liall,  at  Portland,  which  has  9 
teachers  and  l.'U)  jtupils. 

Hifjher  and  Pm/msiimal  Education. — The  following  table 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  and  scientific  schools  of  the  Stato  in  Jan.. 
1875: 
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Cbllf^ej,  etc.  : 
Christian  College 

1866 

1868 
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1875 
lX>t 
18tl"> 
1841 

1868 
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1867 

Christiaus 
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4,500 
6,500 
3,100 
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2,527 
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1,080 
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5,000 
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Corvallls  College 

McMinuville  College 

Oregon  .Siuie  Cniversity  •... 

I'aeitie  riiiverslly 

INiiloHiath  College 

Willmnclte  University 

Scfi'»,Li  r,/  Scirna  : 

Corvalli-*    Stale    Agricul-) 
lural  College ) 

Scientific     Department    of 
Willamette  Cniversity  f... 
tSchuot  of  Mfilicine: 

Medicid  Denarinicnt  of  Wil- 
lamette Universily 

CorvBlli.s 

McMinnville.. 
Kugcue  City... 
ForeitKirove.. 

Philomath 

Salem 

CorvRllia 

Sliito 

Kvnu^^oliciil 

iriiltiHl  Brt'ilircn... 
Muth.  Kpiscopal... 

f     Stnlp  and      1 

t  Mith.  Rni.,s. ; 

Metb.  Episcopal... 
Trustees 

Sniem 

Spcciaf  IiiMirHctidH. — Thoro  i-s  an  in.'<titution  for  the  deaf 

and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind  at  .'^alem,  the  former  or- 

*  Not  fully  organiKd.       f  Included  In  collegiate  departuieot. 


gnnizcd  in  1870,  Iho  latter  in  187.t.  The  former  lm« 
tcarlicrs  and  .'<U  |>uiiil»;  the  latter  4  instructora  and  !<|iu|>i' 
liotb  aro  suppurtoJ  by  the  Stale. 
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/'opulaliuH.  —  B«fan)  ).'<43,  inoluding  tbo  fsmiliea  at 
Walla  Walla,  nitw  iucluilcil  in  Wajihiiigton  Territory,  thorc 
were  not  iiioru  (Imu  lOU  nbito  colunixta  in  all  Ur(.-|;oD ;  at 


tbo  time  of  tbo  admission  of  tbo  State  tbo  population  wii:^ 
62,4Cd.  The  fullonin);  table  i-hows  tbo  population  at  tho 
date  of  tlic  several  enuuiuratious: 


L     

j""'l«"^l-ii..|T«-- 

i        '    13,087 

.'.170 

.     ^  •.,'J.'9 

(Moral. 

■■dUai 
lax- 
able. 

Ctl- 
D«ae. 

Aora- 
(au. 

Oas- 
•it,. 

BaUo 
or  la. 
craaae. 

Na- 
Ura. 

For. 
elffnen 

Illll- 
eraM. 

or 

MllOOl 

ago. 

Halo  or 

mlOlary 

ato. 

Main  or 

Tuling 

•«e. 

Hatoa. 

Tolal. 

128 
76 
219 

87 
S2 
127 

207 
128 
346 

177 
318 

3,'330 

13,294 
52,46.j 
90,923 

O.H 

0.83 
0.93 

294.6 
73.3 

12,081 
47,;H2 
79,.123 

1,213 
3,123 
11,000 

162 
1,511 
4,427 

4,525 
10,988 
29,400 

4,923 
15,707 
23,959 

6,617 
18,806 
28,616 

In  1^76  tho  total  population  was  about  112.000.  Besides 
the  pupuliition  given  iu  tho  above  tabic,  in  IS70  there  were 
about  lO.fltiO  Indians  in  the  State  oustaiuin;;  tribal  relations. 
Chnritnhle  and  I'cmil  Inatitutionn. — The  Oregon  hospit4ll 
for  the  insane  nt  Kast  Portland  in  1S7I  had  H17  patients— 
]  nt  inaleH  and  oS  females.  Its  expen.'^es  were  about  $01,000 
per  annum.  The  Slate  penitentiary  Ii:is  been  loealcil  near 
Salem,  but  a  new  one  was  built  in  IS7;t-74  at  Portland.  In 
1874  it  bad  113  conviets,  all  mules.     The  expenditures  of 


tho  prison   were  for  tbe   two   years   ending  Sept.,   1874, 
$011,822,  and  the  earnings,  $70,026. 

NctcMpaperg  ntul  Pcriudicah. — .■\ccording  to  the  census 
returns  of  1870  there  were  .35  periodieals  an<i  newspapers 
in  tho  State,  with  an  annual  issue  of  ;i,ri,'j7.;iOO  copies;  4 
of  tho  newspapers  were  dailies,  20  weeklies,  and  .'»  month- 
lies. In  1874  the  number  had  been  increased  to  41.  of 
which  4  arc  daily,  33  weekly,  1  tri-weckly,  1  senii-wetkly, 
and  2  monthly. 
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DMOHINATIOn. 


Baptists- 

ChrUtluns 

<'oii',^'rt');a(ionalists 

K|iiAC'>paliaiis 

Kvan^clieal  Association 

Lutherans 

Mi-'lhodists 

Preshyteriaos  (ret;idar> 

(other)...... « 

Roman  Catholics 

Spirit  uati.st.s 

t  uitariaiis.. 


United  Br^-tlireu  in  Christ.. 

Univer&alista 
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.550 

1 
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97 
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8 
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12 

9 
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13 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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224 
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property. 


$29, 
23, 
49, 
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9, 
1 

113; 
33, 
11 
94; 
23, 
lU, 
1, 
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,000 
300 
200 
300 
,000 
,400 
,000 
,200 
,.500 
1.000 
,000 
,200 
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26 
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1 
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UlDlsters.  lorcoiiimu' 

1874-75.      □icitnts. 

1874-75. 


47 

36 

11 

15 

2 

1 
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25 

18 

"2 

17 

4 
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2,052 
1,867 
672 
607 
217 
160 
5,871 

1,599 


125 
811 
183 
100 


AdhcrcDt 

pop., 
1874-75. 


8,000 
7,900 
3,000 
2.800 
1,000 
■800 
20,170 

7,000 

1, 


.000 
700 
700 
3,200 
720 
640 

14,324   I    71,630 


Ctiarch 
propertr, 
lt74-7i. 


$51,300 
42,500 
61,400 
74,300 
12.000 
18,000 

139,500 

64,1.50 

121,500 
27,000 
12,000 
10.000 
10.000 
6,500 

$652,9.30 


Counlif. — The  following  table  gives  tbe  names  and  pop- 
ulation (by  sctes)  of  each  county  in  1.S70  and  in  1860, 
wiih  the  assessed  valuation  in  1S73-74,  and  true  valuation 
in  1870: 


18KI.' 

Hales, 
1870. 

Fa- 
males, 
1870. 

Pop., 
1880. 

Assessed 
TnluotioD, 
l87i-74. 

True 

valuutioQ, 

1871). 

Benton 

Baker 
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2.804 
3,993 
1,2.5.3 

8<>3 
1,644 

.504 
6,066 
2.-231 
4,778 
1,204 
8  717 

2,.548 
2,152 
3,345 
774 
518 
1,078 

2,036 
652 

2,648 
481 
343 
506 
191 

3,074 ! 

498 
532 
44.3 
393 
3,203 

3','736 
1,023 
6.772 
4,780 
7,0S8 
4,1.50 
3,623 
95 

l','689 
2,801 
3.243 

52,405 

$1,4.57,742 

639,038 

1,958,550 

374,594 

31.3,482 

78.5.464 

218,797 

3,094,518 

779,676 

1,827,971 

208,494 

3,861,2.33 

2,560,414 

3,013,381 

10,804,662 

1,632,625 

80,570 

807,532 

933,428 

1,297,.501 

1.617,835 

1,887,63:) 

$2,268,000 

1,093,693 

3,000,000 

900,000 

330,000 

900,000 

Clackamas.. 

Clatsop 

Columbia.... 
Coos 

Dous;la8  *.... 

3,306     2,360 
1  883        -^166 

3,000,000 
578  440 

Jackson 

Josephine  ... 

3,031 
827 
4,709 
3,514 
5.384 
6,800 
2,.397 
228 
1,703 
1,.547 
1,480 
2,.391 
2,741 

1,747 
377 
4,008 
2,912 
4,.331 
4,710 
2,104 
180 
1,153 
1,003 
1,029 
1,870 
2,271 

1,500,000 

300,000 

5,500,000 

2.100,000 

0,325,000 

11,300,000 

2,500,000 

118,000 

1,G03,.3(I7 

1,500,000 

1, ,300,000 

2,1U7,-J9r) 

2,,300,000 

Lane 

Marion 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook... 
Uuiatllta 

6,428 
9,943 
11,510 
4,701 
408 
2,916 
2,.5,32 
2,.309 
4,201 
.3,012 

90,92:t 

Wasco 

Washington 
Yamhill 

Totals 

.3.3,131 

.17,792 

840,491,216 

3.31,558,932 

Principal  Town». — Salem,  the  capital,  had  in  1870  about 
1200  inhabitant?.  It  was  estimated  to  have  4000  in  187.5. 
Portland  is  the  largest  city  in  Oregon.  (See  PoRTi,ANn.) 
It  had  8293  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  about  13.000  in  1875. 
The  other  towns  having  a  population  between  2000  and 
30it0  are  Oregon  City.  Albany,  and  Jacksonville:  between 
1000  and  2000,  Eugene  City,  Harrisburg.  Corvallis.  Asto- 
ria, and  Junction  City.  Roseburg,  Dalles,  East  Portland. 
Powder  River  Valley,  Walla  Walla.  Baker  City,  La  (irande. 
Port  Urford,  Ellenburg,  Empire  City,  and  St.  Helen's  are 
growing  towns. 

t'tniMiiiiition,  Courts,  Reprenentativen  in  Congrtgg,  etc. — 
Tho  State  constitution,  adopted  in  1857,  provides  that 
every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  21  years  old  and  upward, 
and  si.x  months  a  resident  of  the  State,  may  be  a  voter; 
and  foreigners  I  males)  of  the  same  age,  who  have  riedared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  a  year  previous  to 
any  election,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  arc 

•Umpqu.i.  whifh  had  12)0  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  consoli- 
dated with  Dou'.:K-is  in  1$'32. 


also  legal  voters.  The  executive  officers  of  the  State  are  .a 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  who  is  also  auditor,  and  State 
treasurer — all  elected  for  four  years,  sunl  eligible  for  only 
eight  out  of  any  period  of  twelve  ycors.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  the  secretary  of  state 
succeeds  to  the  office,  and  if  a  second  vacancy  occurs  tho 
president  of  tbe  senate  succeeds.  The  legislature  cont=i>'ts 
of  a  senate,  not  exceeding  30  members,  eleeteil  for  4  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  of  not  more  than  00  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially. The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  six 
judges  or  more,  having  appellate  jurisdicti(m  ;  of  six  cir- 
cuit courts,  each  presided  over  by  one  of  the  supreme 
court  judges,  who  also  meet  as  the  sujireme  court  once  a 
year  at  the  capita! ;  the  circuit  courts  have  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  county 
courts  ;  these  judges  are  elected  for  six  years  in  classes,  so 
that  usually  two  go  out  of  office  every  two  years  ;  tho 
county  court  judges  are  elected  for  four  years ;  they  also 
exercise  probate  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  justices' 
courts.  The  constitution  prohibits  State  debts  exceeding 
in  tho  aggregate  $50,000,  or  county  debts  exceeding  $60UU  ; 
allows  no  State  officer  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any  corpor- 
ation or  to  subscribe  for  any  such  stock  for  the  State  ;  nor 
is  any  county,  city.  town,  or  municipal  corporation  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  any  such  stock  or  bonds,  or  loan  its  credit 
in  any  way  for  them.  The  State  is  entitled  to  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

JfiHtnn/. — So  far  as  maritime  discovery  confers  a  title  to 
a  region  of  country,  the  first  claim  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  belonged  to  Spain,  which,  by  the  (Ircck 
pilot  De  Fuca  in  1592,  by  Admiral  Fonte  in  1040,  and  by 
subsequent  explorers,  had  visited  and  mapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  as  far  as  tbe  5oth  degree  of  N.  lat.  The 
Nootka  treaty  of  1790  between  Spain  and  (Jreat  Britain 
only  gave  to  the  latter  some  fishing  and  trading  rights  in 
tho  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  The  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  Columbia  River  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  an  Amer- 
ican captain,  who  gave  the  name  of  his  ship  to  the  river; 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  the 
Pacific  from  the  French  in  1803,  their  claim  being  tbe 
best,  next  to  that  of  .Spain  :  the  exploration  of  Columbia 
River  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
by  order  of  our  government  in  1804-05;  and  the  treaty  of 
limits  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  in  1S19.  by 
which  all  the  territory  X.  of  42°  N.  lat.  was  expressly  de- 
clared to  hel(>ng  to  us, — were  conclusive  proofs  of  our  title 
to  this  region.  But  the  treaty,  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment called  a  •*  treaty  of  joint  occupation,"  concluded 
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in  ISIS,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Without  any  just  I 
title  (ireut  Britain  attempted  to  claim   territory  as   far  :?.  i 
as  Colunibia  River,  and  even  below,  and   finally  oHercd  to  [ 
coinprouiisc   on    the   Columbia.     Meantime,   a  house   had  ' 
been   built  on  the  Columbia  in  ISIO  by  Capt.  Winship,  a  ; 
New   Knglander,   but  the    house  was    carried    away    by  a  I 
fli»od   the   same  year,   ami   the  settlement  given    up.     In 
Isl  I.  John  .laeob  j\stor  established  a  fort  and  fur-trading 
house  at  .\storia,  but  by  the  treachery  ipf  the  manager  in 
ehargo  both  were  given  up  to  the  Englisli,  who  were  then 
at    war   with  the   L'.  .S.,  in  ISlli.      The  English  named  it 
l'\i!-t  lieorge.     It  passed   into  the  hands  of  the   Hudson's 
ii:iv  (.'(uupany  soon  after,  and  in  1821  some  of  the  servants 
of  tliat  company  set  out  a  few  fruit  trees  and  made  some 
elforts  to  cultivate  the  soil.     In  1S32  the  first  settlers  from 
the  r.  S.  arrrived.     In  IS.'U  the  missionary  colouy  led  by 
Ilr.  .Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  entered  Or- 
e^  in.     Their  wives  were  the  first  white  women  who  had 
crossed  the  Plains,  and  their  children  the  first  .\nicrican 
ebildri'n  born  in  Oregon.     Others  followed  soon  after,  and 
in  ISI2  the  emigration  was  large.     In   ISl.'J  they  formed 
a  provisional  government.      In   l.'^4()  a  treaty    was  con- 
eliideii  l)etween   the   U.  S.   and  Great   Britain  fixing  the 
boundary  on   the  4yth  parallel,  except  at  the  Straits  of 
Fuea.     Oregon  was  formally  added  to  the  U.  S.,  but  had  I 
*  Electoral  auU  Popular  Vote  /or 


no  Territorial  government  till  1849.  In  1S47  a  consider- 
able number  of  settlers  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In 
1S4S,  Oregon  was  created  a  Territory,  including  what  is 
now  Washington  Territory,  In  Mar.,  184U,  its  first  Terri- 
torial governor,  Joseph  Lane,  arrived,  and  organized  the 
Territory,  with  S786  inhabitants.  The  population  inercasid 
so  rapidly  that  in  lSo7  a  convention  was  called,  a  consti- 
tution adopted,  and  application  made  for  admission  as  a 
State.  This  was  granted  in  LSaW,  and  though  for  some 
years  its  progress  was  slow,  yet  since  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  .Middle  and  Eastern  Oregon  its  growth  has  been  much 
more  rapid.  There  have  been  occasional  troubles  with  the 
Indians,  the  latest  being  the  "  Modoc  war"  in  1S72,  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  Stale,  but  most  of  the  tribes 
arc  on  reservations,  and  are  peaceful  and  partially  civilized. 

Governors. 

(1)  Provisional.  I 

George  Abernetliy 184.5-19!  (S). Stale. 

(2)  Territorial.  •'"''"  Whiltalter IMO-GS 

.Joseph  Lane 1849-19  Addison  C.  (iibbs 18<j2-«6 

John  I',  (iaiues 1849-53  Geort-e  L.  Woods I80G-70 

Joseph  Lane I,S.i:{-.i3,  '-afayellc  S.  Crovcr 1870-77 

lieoriie  L.Curry,  l».M-.'i4,  I8.i4-59|S-,  l'"-  Ch.ldwiek 1S77-78 

JohuW  ....>l^,afewday^.lS34-    I"""-  ".Thayer 1878- 

President  and  Vice- President. 


Year  of 
elecUoD. 


1860 

1864 
1803 

1872 


Caodidatc))  for  whom  the  electoral  vote 
of  State  was  cast. 


Abraham  Lincoln  P ) 

Hannibal  llamliu  V.-P / 


Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P 

Hoialiu  Sevni'iur  P 

riani'is  P.'Blair,  Jr.,  V.-P.. 

Ulvssps  S.  (irant  P. 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 


187G  R.  B.  Hayes  P 1 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P / 


Electoral 
vote. 

Popular 
vote. 

3 

5,270 

3 

9,888 

3 

11,12.5 

3 

11,818 

3 

15,206 

Miooritj  candidates. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  P , 

llersi;liel  V.  Johnson  V  -P 
John  C  Kreck<'nridge  P.... 

Joaepli  Lane  V.-P 

John  Bell  P 

I'jiward  Everett  V.-P 

(iforKu  B.  McClfUan  P 

(Jforue  H.  Pendleton  V.-P.. 

Ulysses  S.  (Jrani  P 

S.luiyler  Colfax  V.-P... 

(  Horace  Grt-eley  P I 

-;  Benjamin  Gniiz  Brown  V.-P j 

(Charles  O'Conor  P , 

(Samuel  J.  TildiMi  P 

-^T.  A.  Hendric-ks  V.-P. 

(Peter  Cooper  P , 


:::::;:;;::::} 


Vote 

cnak 


3,951 

8,05ri 

183 

8,437 

10,961 

7,740 

587 

14,149 

510 


Toul 
vole. 


12,460 

18,345 
22,086 
20,147 

29,805 


(For  valuable  documentary  and  other  information  rela- 
ti\c  to  the  productions,  industry,  commerce,  valuation, 
and  history  of  Oregon  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Grover,  late  governor  of  Oregon.) 

TlloM.\S  Jolin.\,V.       KeVISEI)  by   L.   P.   lillOCKETT. 

Or'egon,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by  .\rkansas. 
Area,  7III1  square  miles.  It  is  rugged,  broken,  and  densely 
timbered,  with  fertile  valleys  and  ores  of  copper,  leatl,  etc. 
Corn  is  the  leading  product.     Cap.  .-Vlton.     Pop.  3287. 

Ore|[;on,  tp.  of  Butto  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  11B9. 

OroROii,  post  v.,  cap.  of  Ogle  co..  III.,  on  the  Chicago 
an'l   Iowa  R.  R..  1110  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  h.as  2  public- 
school  buildings,  i  churches,  2  bank.s,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
2  hotels,  several  oatineal-mills,  and  stores.     Pop.  l;J2.'i. 
C.  R.  Haws,  Ed.  "Oregon  Couuier." 

Oregon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clarke  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  l.'iGC. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  524. 

OrcgtMi,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  In.     Pop.  1,318. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  877. 

Oregon,  post-v.  of  Lewis  tp.,  eap.  of  Holt  co..  Mo.,  .10 
miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Joseph,  has  a  public  library,  the  North- 
west Missouri  Normal  School,  a  good  graded  school,  ,^ 
churches,  I  bank,  a  handsome  court-house,  park,  2  news- 
papers, several  hotels,  1  woollen-factory,  1  tlouring-inill, 
and  stores.  Principal  employment,  fruit-growing  and  agri- 
culture.    IVip.  824. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Lncas  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1883. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  000. 

Oregon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Madison 
division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  U.  R.     Pop.  14118. 

«)regon  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clackamas  eo..  Or.,  on 
the  Or.  and  Cal.  K.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Portland,  has  fine 
water-power,  2  excellent  schools,  5  ehurehes,  a  largo  wool- 
len f.ictory,  2  Hour-mills,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  P.  about 
liiiio.        ,\.  .Noi.txer,  En.  "Oni.fios  City  EsTERniiSE." 

Oregon  River.     Sec  Commbia. 

Or'egonvillc,  tp.  of  Rockingham  CO.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2581. 

O'rcidc,  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  or  more  rarely 
lino,  eom]ioscd  nf  11)0  parts  of  the  first  to  17  of  the  tin  or 
zino.  These  are  fused  together  ami  then  fluxed  with  lime, 
magnesia,  argol,  and  sni-auimonino.  It  is  used  for  the  cases 
of  cheap  watehes  and  for  ornamental  castings.  It  resem- 
bles gold  in  color,  and  affords  a  good  base  for  electro-plat- 
ing with  gold.     It  is  malleable  and  takes  a  good  polish. 


O'Reil'ly  (Ai.KXANnEn).  Coti-ST,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1725; 
entered  the  Spanish  military  service  at  an  early  ago; 
fought  in  Italy  during  the  war  of  the  .Austrian  succession; 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  against  Prussia  I7o7-,58,  and 
was  distinguished  at  Iloehkireh  ;  re-entered  the  .'Spanish 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  1701  :  introdueeil  (ierinan  tac- 
tics into  .Spain;  was  sent  to  Havana  as  brigadier-general 
I78.'i:  saved  the  life  of  Charles  III.  when  threatened  by  a 
sedition  at  Mii'lrid  I76;>:  went  to  Louisiana  June.  17118,  to 
take  possession  of  that  e<dony.  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  : 
put  to  death  by  cfuirt-martial  Lafreniere  and  other  French 
leaders  who  had  resisted  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  :  abol- 
ished the  French  laws  ;  appointed  inspector-general  of  all 
the  forces  in  .Spanish  .America  1770;  governor  of  .Madrid 
177.1;  sent  into  exile  in  IJalieia  178C.     I).  Mar.  2.'t,  1794. 

O'Reilly  (HersakdI,  D.IL.b.  in  Ireland  in  1803;  was 
consecrated  (Nov.  111.  IS.ill)  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.     D.  at  sea  Jan.,  1856. 

Orel',  government  of  Russia,  between  lat.  51°  50'  and 
54°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  S.i"  and  3<.i°  E.  Area.  IS.:!fl3 
square  miles.  Pop.  1.. 578, 013.  The  surface  is  mostly  level. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  by  the  Desna,  the  Oka. 
and  the  Sosna.  The  climate  is  mild.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  industry.  Large  quantities  of  wheal  arc  exported. 
in  grain  and  in  flour,  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg.  Hemp 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  oil  of  hempsee.l.  saihiolh, 
rope,  and  yarn  are  inanufaetureil.  .Some  iron  mines  arc 
worked  and  many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared. 

Orel,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Oka,  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  was 
alroist  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  7.  IStS.  It  ha.i  many  ed- 
ucational insiiiiitions.  breweries,  .lisiillerics,  ropcwalks.  tal- 
low-honses,  and  other  manufactories,  and  an  important 
trade  in  corn  with  St,  Petersburg  and  Riga.  Il  l.irmerly 
formed  n  stronghold  against  Tartar  invasions ;_  ita  fortifi- 
cations arc  now  of  no  consequence.     Pop.  43,575. 

Orelln'na  (  FraxiisooI,  b.  at  Truxillo.  Spain,  about 
IJOj;  was  one  of  the  eompaniims  of  Franciseo  Piiarro  in 
the  conquest  of  Peru  ;  was  second  in  command  under  ilon- 
r,alo  Pizarro  in  exploring  the  region*  E.  of  the  Andes  ;  de- 
scended the  .-\inai:on:  obtained  a  commission  to  coloniie 
the  region  he  had  passed  through:  embarke  I  with  four 
ships  and  4O0  men  ;  lost  his  vessels  and  men.  and  tl.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amar.onas.  near  .Monle,i'eg:e,  in  l.'il'.ior  l.i.dl. 

Orel'li  iJoiuNX  Kaspar>,  b.  at  Zurich.  Switirrland. 
Feb.  13,  1787  ;  studied  theology,  but  espeeiallT  ancient  an'l 
modern  languages  and  literature,  and  wM  uppointod  ;)ro- 
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/war  e/oanturtjr  In  IHIO  in  hif  native  city,  where  be  d. 
Jan.  8,  184tt.  \\U  orttioal  etlitionr  uf  Horace  (2  voU.. 
1837-38:  3<i  ed.  |f*6ft-J2),  TnrlluB  (2  voU..  lS-IO-47 ).  iinJ 
Cioerti  (H  vol!",  in   I J  pt!*.,  lS2ft-;i8;  2d  cd.  lM4.>-fiI);  in- 

oludinft  Srhiitiii9t!r  ('irrnntt*  ( IS^Hl,  Onnmtl^tirtm   7'ullinHum 

1 3  voln..  ls.1ti-;W),  ftro  very  cclcbrntcd,  n\^o   fn»cnjtlionum 

L'ttimtrnm  Sr'rctnrum  t^AUrliu  (2  volff.,  1H28). 

0'rrnburfC«  (Tovcrnmont  or  European  Uii59in.  bounded 

E.  by  th«  Ural  nnd  S.  K.  iind  S.  by  Iho  Ciispiun  Sun.  Area, 
144.U2I  oqiinro  miles.  Pnp.  840,701.  Tlie  runlriil  piirt  of 
the  i["Vornmonl  if  moiintninou?,  cdvert'd  willi  brunches  of 
the  i'rni  Mountnin?*  which  are  very  rich  in  iron,  oopper, 
and  ff'dil  ;  the  Crown  mines  yield  over  IIIOO  pmindH  of  gold 
annually,  nnd  the  privuto  iloublo  \\»  much.  On  both  nide!» 
of  the  inoiintnin'*  iiro  extensive  .-tcppcs,  in  muny  phtccs 
barren  and  ilottcd  with  Halt  Ukcs.  but  in  other-'  prc!<enting 
Rooi!  par'turo-groundx,  whoro  immense  herds  of  cuttle,  sheep, 
hirr-'C').  and  camel:*  are  roared.  Besides  the  hreciinjc  of  cut- 
tle, in  which  the  Tral  Ci-i^rteks  are  onffaKcd.  and  ininin;r. 
fishing;  in  the  I'nil  and  tho  Caspian  Sea  ami  preparation 
of  caviare  form  an  iuiportant  branch  of  industry.  .\n  ex- 
ton'^ivo  trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe  by  means  of  canals 
— with  Asia  by  moans  of  caravans  of  camels. 

Orrnbiirc«  town  of  European  Rusjtia,  capital  of  tho 
poveiuincnt  of  Orenburg,  on  the  Hral,  was  founded  in 
1742.  It  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  nn  extensive  trade. 
Tea  from  China,  shawls  and  silks  from  Persia,  skins,  tallow. 
and  cattle  from  the  Khirf^heez  and  Cossacks,  and  metals 
from  the  Ural  Mountainu  are  brought  here  and  exchanged. 
Pop.  :u.i.ii. 

Orenburg;  C>illTtt  a  E'""niy  and  somewhat  saccharine 
oxudution  cillcctcl  in  Siberia  anri  Rus-^ia  from  the  trunks 
of  larch  trees  after  treat  forest-fires  have  j>artly  destroyed 
tho  trees.  It  is  collected  in  larf;c  quantity,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gnni-arabi('  and  to  some  extent  as  food.  It 
has  a  resinous  tlavnr.  and  is  entirely  .soluble  in  water. 

Oren'sp,tiiwn  of  Spain,  in  Galiei.i.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Minho.  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  majfnifirent  bridije, 
1  too  feet  Ion;;.  I  l.>  feet  high,  built  in  12.'U),  and  spanning 
tho  river  with  seven  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  is  built  are  the  famous  hot  sulphur  springs, 
TiUs  llurgas.  The  town  is  also  celebrated  for  its  chocolate, 
hiim-j,  and  wine.     Pop.  about  11,000. 

Orense  (Josk  Maria),  marquis  of  Albaida.h.  in  Spain 
about  IS02;  became  a  prominent  republican  leader:  par- 
ticipator! in  several  insurrections:  was  as  often  exiled  and 
recalled,  and  almost  constantly  a  member  of  the  Cort6s. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Isabella  If.  (Sept.,  18GH}.  Orense 
figured  as  the  loader  of  tho  manifestations  at  Madrid  in 
favor  of  a  federal  republic  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Cuba:  was  an  earnct  partisan  of  the  French  in  the  war 
•of  IS70-71  :  proposed  at  Tours  (Sept..  1S70)  a  federation 
of  the  "  T*atin  races:"  protested  against  the  election  of 
Amadeus  as  king  of  Snain  (  Xov..  1870)  :  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  on  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  {  Feb., 
187:il;  wa.s  dissatisfied  with  the  republican  governments 
of  Figueras  and  Castelar,  and  withdrew  from  the  Cortt'*s 
Aug.,  lS7:t.      D.  Xov.,  1880. 

Oreodont'idiF  [from  Oreodon — opo9."  mountain."  and 
&5oi''c, "  tooth" — one  of  the  generic  names],  a  family  of  extinct 
mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Ungulates  and  sub-order 
Artiodactylcs,  intenncdiate  between  the  typical  ruminants 
and  hogs.  In  form  tlic  animals  could  not  have  resembled 
any  living  species,  but  must  have  had  some  general  resem- 
blance to  a  cow  or  sheep.  The  skull  was  destitute  of  horns ; 
the  olfactory  chamber  completely  enclosed  above  by  the 
long  nasals,  and  on  the  sidc-i  bv  tlie  supramaxillarics.'  The 
teeth  were  in  full  number  (  M.  \,  P.M.  ^.  C.  4.  i.  3^2  = 
41).  in  series  interrupted  by  a  diastema  for  the  reception 
of  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  enlarged  first 
molars  of  the  lower:  tho  true  molars  had  double  crcsccnti- 
form  ridges,  as  in  the  typical  ruminants.  an<l  tho  posterior 
one  was  provided  with  two  on  the  postcritir  as  well  as  an- 
terior halves ;  the  premolars  were  more  or  less  conical;  tho 
first  in  the  lower  jaw  like  canines;  the  canines  of  tho 
upper  jaw  enlarged,  those  of  the  lower  modified  like  the 
incisors.  The  family  thus  distinguished  had  a  number  of 
representatives  in  America  during  the  Miocene  Tertiary 
epoch,  which  have  been  differentiated  into  two  .sub-fami- 
lies:  (I)  Oreodontina\  in  which  the  orbit?  were  closed  be- 
hind and  the  lachrymal  bones  impressed  bv  well-marked 
fopsu?,  including  the  genera   Mrnfcoidodcn' (or   Orc.odnt). 
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.porendrn,  Mrn/rorhfrnit,  M4'r;fvh}init,  and  Lepinnchmin, 
nd  (2)  Agriochoerinrc,  distinguished  csnecially  by  the 
incomplete  orbits  and  lachrymal  bones  without  foss»',  lim- 
ited to  tho  genus  Afiriorharnn.  The  nearest  representa- 
tives yet  discovered  of  this  family  in  Europe  belong  to  the 
Hyopotamidae,  which,  however,  were  also  represented  in 
this  country.  Theoi>ore  Gill. 


Oreop'olifl,  tp.  of  Cass  co..  Neb.     Pop.  249. 

Ores'teSf  in  (Irecian  mythology,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytemnestra  :  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  killing  bin  m<<thor  and  her  paramour,  vEgisthus,  but 
was  imuiediatcly  attacked  bv  the  Erinnyes.  who  drove  him 
mad.  pursuing  him  from  place  t<)  place.  He  sought  refuge 
with  Apollo  in  Delphi,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Erin- 
nyes were  finally  appeased  is  variously  related  by  the  Attic 
tragedians,  who  frequently  treated  tins  myth  and  developed 
it  ditTercntly.  ,\ccor<iing  ti)  one  version.  Orestes  went  to 
Athens,  where  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  declared  him  in- 
nocent through  the  influence  of  Athene.  According  to  an- 
other. Apollo  sent  him  to  Tauri,  whence  he  succeeded,  by 
the  aid  of  his  sister,  Tphigenia,  who  was  n  priestess  there, 
in  carrying  away  the  imago  of  Artemis.  Of  the  tragedies 
which  treated  the  myth,  the  trilogy  OicMca  by  vEschylus, 
Elrrtra  by  Soiihoeles,  ancl  Ehftrn,  Orcstea,  and  /phiffenia 
in  Tnur'tK  by  Euripicles,  are  still  extant. 

Oreus.     See  Histi.»;a. 

Or'fa,  Orfah,  or  Urfah  [Greek  Edenm :  Arabic  Rn- 
Art],  capital  of  the  jiasbalic  of  Crfuh  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
hit.  ;i7°  8',  about  40  miles  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  That  it 
was  founded  by  Nimrod,  as  stated  by  Isodorc  of  Cliarax 
(about  .'UIO  B.  r.),  is  hardly  credible.  The  trarlition  which 
identities  it  with  "  \'r  of  the  ChaldeQ;!,"  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham,  is  probably  not  older  than  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  Appian  says  it  was  founded  by  Seleucus  ( about 
.100  n.  c).  It  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill  looking 
eastward  over  an  extensive  plain.  The  river  Kara  Kozoon, 
apanneil  by  three  bridges,  flows  through  it.  Its  streets  are 
narr()w,  but  clean.  Its  gardens  resemble  those  of  Damas- 
cus. Its  mosque  and  pool  of  Abraham  are  famous.  It  has 
a  large  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  about  JO.OOO.  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Christians.    (See  Edkssa.)      K,  D.  HiTcmxH.'K. 

Or'fila  (MATTHiEr  .Joskpr  RoNAVKN-TirRi:),  M.  1).,  b.  at 
Mahon.  Minorca.  Apr.  21,  1787;  studied  medicine  with 
brilliant  reputation  at  Valencia  and  IJarcehma,  and  in  1807 
was  sent  at  jmblic  cost  to  Paris  to  fit  himself  for  a  jtrofes- 
sorship  at  liarcelona;  becuiiie  in  isl  |  a  ]>rivatc  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  Paris;  was  naturalized  in  iSlS.  and  became 
physician  to  the  king,  and  in  1819  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  :  in  182^?  professor  of  medical  chemistry,  and 
in  1S.')0  dean  of  the  faculty.  lie  attained  immense  popu- 
larity as  a  jihysician,  lecturer,  and  scientist,  and  did  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  learning.  In  iSlS  he 
lost  most  of  his  distinctions  at  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ists, but  in  18.71  was  made  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  12. 18;>;j.  Orfila  was  the  father 
of  modern  toxicology.  His  leading  works  are — a  noblo 
Tra itf  dc  tn.riruloffip.  f/i'n/'rtdt'  { 1 8 1  ;i-l  .^ ),  ^lemtnts  dc  C/i iinic 
appliqufe  ( 1817  ),  Traits  dc  mfdrrinc  /A/f//e(  182.1-47,  ?>  vols.). 

Or'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut Kivcr.      Pop.  1 119. 

Orford,  Earls  of.     See  Walpole. 

OrTordville,  post-v.  of  Rock  co..Wis.,  on  the  "Wiscon- 
sin division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  H. 

Or'gan  [(!r.  opyavoi'].  Structure. — The  organ  is  a  wind 
instrument  of  j)eculiar  range,  force,  and  complexity.  Its 
peculiar  capabilities  arc  due  to  three  ])rincipal  })roperties. 
First  of  all.  it  includes  a  large  number  of  distinct  pijjes,  each 
of  which  is,  in  a  sense,  an  independent  instrument.  Sec- 
ondly, it  contains  peculiar  arrangements,  of  which  tlie  chief 
is  the  keyboard  (clavier),  by  which  numbers  of  these  pipes 
very  remote  from  one  another  may  be  simultaneously  oper- 
ated on.  Lastly,  it  substitutes  for  the  natural  production 
of  the  moving  force  (namely,  air-currents)  by  tho  human 
lungs  an  artificial  jiroduction  of  the  same  by  means  of  a 
bellows  ;  which  substitution  not  only  relieves  the  performer 
of  the  most  fatiguing  jiart  of  his  work,  but  also  increases 
in  a  vast  measure  the  power  of  the  instrument.  By  means 
of  this  large  bellows,  of  a  structure  similar  to  that  which  is 
seen  in  an  accordion,  and  workeil  by  a  levcr-handle.  air  is 
forced  into  a  closed  chest  or  reservoir,  where  it  can  be 
stored  up  in  a  compressed  state.  In  tho  modern  bellows, 
the  horizontal  as  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned 
diagonal,  there  arc  two  divisions — a  feeder  and  a  tempo- 
rary air-chest.  Tho  air  is  unable  to  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  and  can  only  find  vent  above  through  its  upper  floor, 
called  the  sounding-board.  This  sounding-board  separates 
the  air-chest  from  the  organ-pipes,  which  are  arranged 
above  it.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  pipes  by  the  action 
of  certain  slides  and  valves  which  are  set  in  motion  by 
drawing  out  the  registers  and  by  pressing  down  the  keys, 
digitals,  or  pedals.  The  drawing  out  of  a  slide  partly  open.s 
up  to  the  air  a  whole  set  of  pipes  of  one  peculiar  quality  or 
tone,  so  that  when  any  of  the  keys  is  pressed  down  the  air 
finds  its  way  into  the  ap])ropriate  pipe  of  this  particular 
series.  Of  course,  wlien  more  than  one  stop  is  drawn  out 
the  air  is  admitted  simultaneously  into    several  distinct 
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groups  of  pipes.  The  larj^er  orf^ans  con^i^t  of  three  or 
more  distinct  partial  or^an?,  each  of  whii;h  has  its  peculiar 
kev board,  and  a  separate  air-chest  and  sounding-board  for 
itH  pipes. 

The  sound  of  an  organ  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  cohimn  of  air  within  the  i>ipc.  The  compressed  air 
of  the  air-ohost,  as  soon  as  olist,:n-les  arc  retnovetl  by  the 
action  of  the  st<ip  and  of  the  key,  rushes  upward  into  the 
pipe,  and  so  produces  the  tone.  The  shape  of  a  metal 
ortjan-pipe  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  common 
tin  whistle.  The  stem  or  •*  hinly  "  of  the  pipe  is  cylin- 
drical. The  lower  part  or  "  foot  "is  an  iuverte<l  cone  with 
its  apex  cut  off.  At  the  juncture  of  the  body  and  the  foot 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  si<le  of  the  pipe  called  its 
**  mouth."  There  is  also  a  horizontal  plate  termed  the 
''Inniiuid"  or  "  language."  which  partly  tlivides  the  foot 
from  the  boily.  anri  leaves  a  narrow  egress  for  the  air 
coming  from  below  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  The 
wooilcn  pipes  are  of  a  slightly  diifcrent  structure,  being 
commonly  square  instead  of  round,  but  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion is  not  materially  different.  When  the  air  rushes  up 
iuto  the  pipe  it  is  driven  against  the  ujtper  edge  or  "  lip  " 
of  the  mouth-hole.  IJreaking against  the  sharpened  edge, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  hissing  or  rushing  noise,  which  is 
all  we  hoar  when  the  pipe  does  not  ''  speak."  The  agita- 
tion thus  set  up  at  the  mouth  communicates  itself  to  the 
columu  of  air  within  the  bi>dy  of  the  ])ipe,  which  is  thus 
made  to  vibrate  with  a  rapidity  determined  by  its  length. 
The  shorter  the  pipe  the  more  rapid  the  series  of  vibra- 
tions, and  the  higher  consequently  the  pitch  of  the  note 
produced.  Organ-pipes  are  of  a  great  many  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  the  material  usetl  an'l  the  shape  of  their  sev- 
eral parts.  Metal  pipes  are  made  of  tin,  "  metal  "  (a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead),  zinc.  et(\,  while  wooden  pipes  are 
generally  constructed  out  of  cedar,  deal,  or  pine.  The  shape 
of  pipes  also  varies  considerably.  Thus,  among  metal 
pipes  wo  have  the  forms  of  cylinder,  cone,  and  inverted 
cone,  while  among  wooden  ])ipes  we  have  the  forms  of 
quadrilateral,  trilateral,  cylimier,  ))yramid.  and  inverted 
]»yramid.  Further,  there  is  a  distinction  between  pipes 
which  lire  open  and  those  which  are  stopped  or  plugged  at 
their  upper  extremity.  An  open  pipe  produces  a  tone 
with  a  wave  of  air  twice  as  long  as  the  boily  of  the  pipe, 
and  a  stopped  pipe  produ<!cs  a  tone  with  a  wave  four  times 
the  length  of  its  body.  Thus,  a  stopped  pipe  is  always  an 
octavo  deeper  than  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  sound  belonging  to  an  organ- 
stop  is  duo  to  the  structure  of  the  pipes  belonging  to  the 
stop.  According  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  Helmh-.Itz,  the 
timhre  of  a  musical  instrument  is  determined  so'ely  by  the 
number  anti  strength  of  the  upper  parti.il  tones  which 
enter  into  the  tones  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  he  found 
that  wide-stopped  organ-pip(^s  have  scarcely  any  upper 
partial  tones  at  all,  and  that  all  stopped  pipes  are  wanting 
in  the  even  members  of  the  series  of  u])per  tones.  Hence, 
stopped  pipes  give  a  soft  ln)ilow  sound,  while  open  pipes 
produce  a  sharp  brilliant  style  of  tone.  The  number  of 
partial  t<mes,  and  so  the  timbre  of  a  pipe,  vary  with  the 
shape  and  si/e  of  the  pipe,  and  also  with  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made.  Certain  stops  called  "reeds"  owo  their 
peculiar  character  to  the  adilition  of  a  vibrating  tongue, 
like  those  of  a  harmonium,  to  the  pipe.  This  tongue  is  a 
thin,  (dtlong  brass  plate  fitted  into  the  aperture  of  a  cylin- 
drical tube  called  a  reeil.  The  tongue  in  its  oscillations 
alternately  opens  and  closes  the  aperture  of  the  tube 
through  whicli  the  air  seeks  to  pnss.  The  c<)nsequenco  is, 
that  the  stream  of  air  is  separated  into  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual pulses.  The  souml  of  a  reed  pipe  is  the  result  of 
these  interrupted  pulses  of  air,  together  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  metal  tongue  itself.  Other  stops  having  a 
peculiar  quality  of  tone  are  in  reality  compoun*!  stops; 
that  is,  they  bring  into  simultaneous  action  a  plurality  of 
pipes  of  different  jiitch.  The  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesqui- 
altera.  and  mixture  are  among  the  best-known  compound 
stops.  The  notes  of  these  combined  pipes  have  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  the  partial  tones  of  a  single 
musical  tone.  Thus,  it  is  usual  to  connect  the  upper  oc- 
tavo with  the  prime  tone,  and  after  that  thetwelflli.  Some 
of  these  compounds  give  as  many  as  the  first  six  partial 
tone-*.  The  number  and  strength  of  the  combining  tones 
in  the  note  of  one  of  these  couipounil  stops  give  to  it  a 
peculiarly  bright,  and  in  some  eases  a  dazzling  and  over- 
powering, character. 

The  names  of  the  several  organ-stops  point  partly  to 
the  (piality  of  the  sound  jirodueetl.  i>artly  tr)  the  range  or 
compass  of  the  jiipes  belonging  to  it.  and  to  other  circum- 
stances. Tlius.  the  trumpet  and  the  oboe,  which  are  both 
reed-stops,  arc  so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
tones  to  those  of  these  instruments.  The  diapason-stops 
again  are  so  called  because  their  pipes  extend  through  the 
whole  compass  of  the  organ.     Tlie  stop  principal,  which 


is  an  octave  higher  than  the  open  diapason,  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  tirst  stop  tuned,  and  the  stand- 
ard, therefore,  for  the  jntch  of  the  remaining  stops. 

The  organ,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  structure,  is  adajUed 
to  a  solemn  and  sustained  kind  of  music.  L'nlikc  the  pi- 
anoforte, its  tones  arc  capable  of  being  prolonged  with  an 
even,  undiminished  intensity.  Its  limitations  arc  those 
of  all  mechanical  substitutes  for  hunmn  action.  It  is  in- 
capable of  rendering  the  finer  gradations  of  force,  the  con- 
trast of  forte  and  piano  being  attainable  (except  in  the 
ease  of  the  swell  organ,  which  is  providetl  with  a  screen 
for  breaking  the  sound)  only  by  the  rough  device  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  number  of  pipes  sounding. 

JfiHton/. — The  hist^try  of  the  organ  forms  a  not  unimport- 
ant branch  of  the  history  of  music  as  a  whole.  We  arc  able 
to  trace  back  the  peiligree  of  this  instrument  to  the  humble 
ancestry  of  the  bagpipe  an'l  the  pipes  of  Pan.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  organs  referred  to  in  ancient 
writers,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  wor<l  on/an  (ofryavov), 
which  was  properly  fitted  to  den<)te  any  musical  instru- 
ment. Indeed,  sn  late  a  writer  as  Pt.  Augustine  attempt*^ 
to  claim  for  this  name  the  right  of  denoting  all  musical  in- 
struments alike.  The  organ,  properly  so  called,  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Alexandrin  in  the  second  century  n.  c. 
The  first  species  of  organ  of  which  we  have  a  description 
is  the  water-iirgan.  vEpavXo^  (literally.  '*  water-flute").  It 
is  described  by  ^'itruvius  and  Atiiena'us  as  sweet  though 
not  powerful.  This  instrument  was  designed  not  IVu"  the 
church  but  for  domestic  amusement.  On  a  Roman  monu- 
ment we  have  a  bass-relief  representation  of  a  domestic 
organ.  It  contains  sixteen  pipes,  ami  the  performer,  a 
lady,  plays  with  both  hands  on  the  keyboard.  It  is  placed 
on  a  table,  and  looks  easily  portiible. 

The  organ  is  saicl  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
by  Pope  Vitalian  in  the  seventh  century,  but  its  employment 
in  church  services  probably  dates  from  a  much  earlier  ]ic- 
riod.  Organs  were  certainly  used  in  churches  very  com- 
monly in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians.  We  read  of 
organs  being  sent  to  King  Pepin  and  fharlemjigne  as 
presents  by  the  liyznntinc  emperors.  The  first  of  these  is 
described  as  a  wonclcrful  structure  of  the  form  of  a  tree,  in 
the  branches  of  which  were  birds  of  various  species,  each 
bird  giving  forth  the  note  peculiar  to  its  species.  At  n 
much  hitcr  j)eriod  than  this  we  find  the  structure  of  the 
organ  to  be  exceedingly  rude.  The  keys  were  often  from 
four  to  six  inches  broad,  and  were  struck  with  the  closed 
fist  or  in  some  cases  with  the  elbow,  so  that  only  two  tones 
could  be  produced  simultaneously.  The  compass  was  some- 
times as  great  as  twenty-one  notes,  the  series  being  that 
of  our  diatonic  scale  (the  white  notes  of  a  jnano).  In  ad- 
dition to  these  more  common  instruments,  we  read  of  gigan- 
tic organs,  such  ns  that  built  for  Winchester  in  the  year 
9;)1,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  -100  |>ipes  and  20  bel- 
lows, requiring  70  strong  men,  and  to  h:nc  been  played  by 
two  performers  or  four  fists.  From  the  twelfth  century  on 
we  read  of  a  light  portable  organ  named  "portative,"  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  fixed  orgun  or  *'  positive."  The 
performer,  who  carries  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  belt. 
plays  with  one  hand,  and  manages  the  bellows  with  the 
other.  Italian  painters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fiftoenth 
centuries  were  fond  of  representing  this  instrument  in  the 
hnnds  of  .«aints  and  angels.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
structure  of  the  organ  iinderv.'ent  certain  improvements. 
A  step  had  been  taken  before  this  towards  enabling  the 
organist  to  jiroiluce  a  larger  number  of  simultaneous  tones. 
Py  the  invention  of  mixture  or  compound  slops — which 
seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  nt  a  very  early  date — two  or 
three  notes  c<»uld  be  sounded  by  means  of  one  key,  the 
combinations  being  selected  according  to  the  strange  ideas 
respecting  sequence  of  accords  prevalent  at  this  age  (ns  il- 
lustrated in  tiio  Organon  or  mode  of  harmony  of  Huebald 
and  his  successors).  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  cap- 
ability of  uttering  simultaneous  t(tnes  was  much  further 
increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  keys,  so  ns  to 
make  them  workable  by  means  of  the  lingers.  This  change 
also  involve<l  a  large  extension  of  the  compass  of  the  key- 
boanl.  We  read  (d"  organs  of  this  period  having  three  oc- 
taves, ineluiling  semitone  intervals. 

The  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  polyphonic  music 
of  the  Netherlands  ( 1  i:iO-l.'>.'iO)  was  marked  by  consider- 
able improvements  both  in  the  structure  and  in  the  nr!  of 
performance  of  the  organ.  The  development  of  the  con- 
trapuntal or  fugue  style  of  music,  which  was  diffused  from 
the  Netherlands  through  (Jernmny,  Italy.  Knglnnd,  etc.. 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  nrl  of  organ  playing.  Thee 
are  still  preserved  volumes  of  orgnn  compositions  used  by 
the  (icrmnn  performers  of  thin  lime,  from  which  wc  sec 
that  organ  ideees  were  now  growing  inli»  intlependent  pro 
duclions.  In  (termany  the  art  of  organ-playing  wn-*  dil 
igentlv  cultivated  by  a  series  of  musicians,  of  whoni  the 
family  of  the  Kochs  were  among  the  must  distingnishcd. 
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Thus  woro  luid  the  foundations  of  the  art  which  Sebastian 
Itauh  wu<  afturwunlt*  to  carry  to  so  high  a  degree  of  por- 
feolion.  Wo  uiii?«t  not  forget  to  refer,  too.  to  the  study  of 
the  organ  in  Kii;;liintl  nud  in  Ituly  nt  thitt  period.  In 
Italv.  liurini;  tlic  ^ixlo^'nlh  century  and  iit  the  uoniinonoc- 
nient  of  iho  Hovcnldcnlh,  urgiin  cumpoHition!*  vury  orna- 
mental in  desi<;n  and  cr>ntuining  the  gormit  of  our  modern 
harmony  becamu  common.  The  sovontocnth  century,  too, 
wan  uiurkud  by  irrcal  progross  in  organ-building  and  in  or- 
gan-plavin.;.  (Jormany  and  llollnnd  trained  builders  of 
great  uintneni'O.  whoso  works  may  be  found  in  olhorcounlrics 
be^i'lcj,  inoludiug  Knglund.  Some  of  the  fuio^tt  old  organs 
of  Kn«f>and,  including  those  of  Wostminstor  Abbey,  the 
Tomple  chundi.  and  Durham  cathedral,  wore  erected  by  a 
(icrtuan  named  Sdiuiidt.  The  style  of  organ  composition 
was  greatly  elevated  in  this  century  by  (ho  addition  of  har- 
mony in  tho  moilorn  Konne,  of  which  Paloi^trina  had  laid 
the  foundations  in  Italy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  tho  present 
date  the  organ  has  undergone  a  vast  though  gradual  im- 
provement of  structure,  which  has  served  to  increase  it3 
Funpo  and  variety  by  le:ji<oning  the  mechanir-al  diflicuUiea 
of  performance.  In  this  way  it  became  possible  to  execute 
such  rich  and  elaborate  works  as  later  composers  have 
produced.  The  principal  mcehanJL'al  additions  to  the  in- 
dtrumont  have  been  directed  tu  a  more  varied  combination 
of  pipoH  by  compound  stops,  to  a  diminution  of  tho  labor 
of  the  manual  performance  by  means  of  arrangements 
which  facilitate  tho  drawing  of  stops  and  the  depression 
of  keys.  Among  tlio  methods  used  to  lessen  thi^  last  in- 
gredient in  tho  labor  of  tho  organist  arc  pneumatic  action 
(whioh  id  commonly  adopted  in  tho  best  modern  organs) 
and  electrical  agency.  Among  the  more  curious  recent 
experiments  in  organ-building  it  may  be  wcM  to  mention 
the  very  successful  attciript  of  Mr.  A.  Ituiltio  Hamilton, 
stimulated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,  or- 
ganist of  Harrow  School,  to  produce  tones  from  strings 
by  means  of  a  blast  of  air,  and  so  construct  a  "string- 
organ."  Tho  wire  is  attinlied  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  tho 
tongue  of  a  reel,  an  I  tho  current  of  air  acting  on  this 
mctil  tongue  causes  both  tho  tongue  and  the  connected 
wire  to  vibrato.  The  tone  resulting  is  produced  by  both 
sets  of  vibrations  in  combination,  and  is  said  to  re:^erab1e 
very  closely  tho  tone  of  a  raetal  diapason  organ-pipe. 
This  instrument  may  be  said  to  be  an  expan'^ion  and  elab- 
oration of  the  E  )lian  harp.  Though  resembling  the  har- 
monium rather  than  tho  organ  in  construction,  in  quality 
of  tone  it  is  most  closely  allied  to  tho  latter  instrument. 
An  allusion  may  also  bo  mado  to  the  curiosity  in  organ- 
building  produced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Denny  —  namely,  the 
steam-organ,  in  which  an  immense  force  of  sound  is  ob- 
tained by  sending  a  jet  of  steam  through  an  organ-pipe. 
This  instrument,  tho  maximum  sound  of  which  is  said 
to  bo  audible  twelve  miles  olf,  h.as  little  value  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  but  it  has  been  turned  to  practical  account 
both  in  America  and  in  England  as  a  fog-signal  and  as 
a  substitute  for  tho  chime  of  bells.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing that  a  monster  organ»  most  probably  a  steam  organ, 
was  invented  so  long  ago  as  the  year  'J97  by  the  monlc 
(lorbcrt  Sylvester. 

Among  the  largest  European  organs  still  to  bo  seen,  the 
following  mav  be  mentione  i :  the  Weingarten  organ  (GG 
stops  and  6GGG  pipes),  the  Haarlem  organ  (GO  stops),  the 
organ  of  the  church  of  the  Cavalieri  di  San  Stefano  at 
Pisa  (over  100  stops),  that  of  tho  church  of  S.  .\le33andro 
in  Colonna  (100  stops,  circa),  the  Crystal  Palace  organ, 
London  (60  stops),  and  the  transept  organ  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  (GO  stops). 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  fallowing  works  on  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  organ  :  The  Onjan,  its  II'iHt'trti 
Q-ix'l  Conttructton,  by  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  with  a  new  his- 
tory of  the  organ  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault  (  Lond jn ).  This 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  treatise  on  tho  subjcH.  The 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  organ-pipes  is  elucidate  1  by  Prof. 
Helmholtx  in  his  great  work  on  The  Scnuntitm  of  Tonen  {  Die 
T^ncmpjin-Jiingen),  recently  translated  by  Mr.  .V.  .J.  Ellis 
(London).  In  an  appendix  to  this  work  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  string-organ  invented  by  .Mr.  Hamilton. 
Many  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  tho  organ  and  of 
organists  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  music  of  Dr. 
Burney  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  of  the  German  historian 
Kiesewetter  Torkel,  and  especially  A.  W.  Ambros. 

Jamks  Scllt. 

Ors^an'ic  Anarysis,  Prox'imate.  This  term  is 
applied  to  an  important  b.anch  of  chemical  analysis  which 
seeks  to  separate  and  deie.mine  the  proximfttc  constituents 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  and  of  products  therefrom  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  separating  u/timntelif  the  elementary 
constituents  from  each  other,  it  is  the  function  of  prox- 
imate analysis  to  set  apart  by  themselves  the  different  im- 
portant definite  compounds  which  make  up  the  immense 


variety  of  mixtures  occurring  in  >animal  and  vegetable 
t<tructurcs,  and  the  various  tissues  and  juices  thereof.  This  , 
field  of  investigation  it  will  be  seen  is  of  immense  magni- 
tude and  impnrtance.  but  nf  corresjionding.  in4lced  unlim- 
ited, complexity  and  dilhculty.  Xeverthcless.  certain  gen- 
eral principles  have  been  arrived  at;  and  an  .Vmeriean 
chemist,  .\lbert  B.  Prescoit,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  produced  a  systematic  treatise 
upon  tlio  subject,  to  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  with 
confidence  as  well  worthy  of  study.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  which  has  not  receive<l  the  attentive  and  systematic 
care  from  laboratory  chemists  that  its  importance  de- 
mands: and  it  yet  remains  true  that  in  proximate  organic 
analysis  success  depcn<ls  chiefly  uptm  the  original  invent- 
ive talent  and  indivitlual  research  of  the  chemist  ocrmpicd 
therein,  in  too  great  a  number  of  important  cases  that  are 
constantly  liable  to  turn  up.  H.  WrnTZ, 

Orsan'ic  Anarysis,  Frtimate,  a  special  branch  of 
chemical  analysis,  which  may  also  be  appropriately  desig- 
nated the  elementary  analysis  of  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
as  a  vast  majority  of  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  applicable 
contain  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  is  founded  on  the 
general  method  of  burning  in  a  close  apparatus  a  weighed 
(pmntity  of  the  organic  substance  to  be  analyzed,  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  with  some  mineral  compound 
of  oxygen  cajiahle  of  furnishing  tlic  latter  element  to  the 
carbttn  and  hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance.  The  min- 
eral oxygen  compounds  mostly  used  are  black  oxide  of 
copper  and  fused  yellow  chromatc  of  lea*l.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water  (as  steam)  formed  in  this  combustion  arc 
made  to  pass  through  another  apparatus,  or  train  of  ap- 
jiaratuscs,  containing  cliloridc  of  calcium,  to  absorb  all 
the  water,  and  potash-ley.  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  tubes  containing  these  latter  two  absorbents  are 
weighed  before  and  after  the  process,  and  the  differences 
are  the  amounts  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  formed,  from 
which  the  amounts  of  carbr)n  and  hydrogen  in  tho  original 
substance  arc  readily  computed.  If  oxygen  is  cf>ntained 
in  tho  substance,  it  appears  as  the  difference  between  tho 
whole  original  weight  and  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. If  nitrogen  be  present,  it  has  to  be  determined  by  a 
separate  process,  but  it  also  necessitates  certain  precautions 
in  the  above  process,  to  prevent  the  formati»m  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  potash  and  vi- 
tiate the  carbon  determination.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion are  therefore  first  passed  over  metallic  copper  heated  to 
incandescence,  which  decomposes  such  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Detrrmination  of  Orf/nnic  Nifrorjrn. — The  prevailing 
methods  are  two  in  number.  By  the  Will-Varrentrapp 
method  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  gaseous  ammonia  by 
ignition  in  admixture  with  a  caustic  alkali.  A  mixture 
of  the  hydrates  of  soda  and  lime,  called  "soda-lime,"  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  an 
acid,  and  its  amount  determined  by  subsequent  operations. 
By  the  Dumas-Mclseus  method  the  nitrogen  is  converted 
into  its  gaseous  elementary  form  and  measured  in  a  eudi- 
ometer. Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  is  generally 
employed  in  this  method,  with  numerous  essential  precau- 
tions. Other  modifications  arc  employed  when  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  etc.  are  to  be  determined  in  organic 
compounds.  To  explain  the  apparatus  required  in  these 
different  methods,  and  the  details,  manipulations,  and  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  practical  success,  would  require  a 
considerable  treatise  with  numerous  illustrations.  For  these 
it  is  necessary  to  refer,  therefore,  to  the  elementary  text- 
books of  chemistry.  Henrv  Wurtz. 

Organ'ic  Chem'istry,  This  is  the  division  of  the 
universal  science  of  chemistry  which  relates  to  the  mate- 
rials and  laws  that  govern  the  transformations  involved 
in  the  processes  of  life,  death,  and  decay.  It  has  of  hito 
been  quite  a  fashionable  notion  among  chemif^ts  that  no 
such  division  exists,  and  that  the  science  is  a  unit :  but 
this  notion  does  not  and  wilt  not  prevail,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  foundation  in  nature  for 
the  distinction.  Others,  more  inductively,  acknowledge 
the  distinction  and  seek  to  define  it,  the  most  prevalent 
definition  being  that  "  organic  chemistry  is  the  chemistry 
of  carbon  compounds."  though  these  usually  confess  that 
they  thus  include  carbonic  acid  with  the  carbonates,  un- 
deniably mineral  bodies,  besides  carbonic  oxide,  sulphides 
of  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  cyanides,  which  are  never  found 
except  as  artificial  products  having  no  natural  relation  to 
life,  death,  or  decay.  The  present  writer  believes  that  the 
difficulty  will  be  entirely  overcome  by  giving  to  organic 
chemistry  a  new  definition,  by  calling  it  the  "  chemistry  of 
hydrogen  and  its  transformations  and  combinations."  The 
transformations  referred  to  are  those  of  molecular  volume. 
This  definition  includes  water  and  ammonia  as  organic 
substances  ;  but  as  water,  both  free  and  combined,  is  tho 
chief  constituent  and  the  most  essential  substance  in  all  liv- 
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in};  bodies,  this  should  present  no  obstacle  ;  and  as  to  ammo- 
ni:i.  its  i'unetiuns  and  rehitions  to  life  in  nature  are  obvious 
enoii;5h.  The  illustrious  chemist  Leopold  (Jiuelin,  appretri- 
atinj;  the  diffii;ulty  above  referred  to  in  the  ordinary  defi- 
nition as  '■  cdicmistry  of  carbon  compounds,"  proposed  to 
amcrnd  the  matter  by  exc-ludiui^  all  carbon  compounds  cnn- 
taininjj;  but  one  ct^uivalent  of  carbon,  a  subsidiary  hypoth- 
esis by  which  he  ;;ot  rid  of  the  compounds  that  are  above 
referred  to.  But  at  the  same  time  ho  threw  out  marsh-gas, 
a  universal  product  of  natural  organic  decay,  and  one  of 
the  most  abundant.  This  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
hyprithesis.  The  great  Licbig  had  another  definition  of 
organic  chemistry,  as  the  "  chemistry  of  compound  radi- 
cals." In  a  certain  sense,  which  is  quite  wide,  however,  of 
the  sense  attached  by  the  author,  this  definition  may  have 
some  applicability.  Though  the  organic  radicals  of  Lit-big, 
on  which  he  founded  the  definition,  are  now  matters  of 
controversy,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  at  least  one 
compound  organic  ra<lical,  H-j(_',  as  yet  without  a  name, 
which  plays  an  almost  universal  part  in  organic  transfor- 
mations. Unfortunately  for  Liebig'.s  definition,  however, 
there  are  unquestionably  mineral  compound  radicals.  Cy- 
anogen may  be  considered  (me  of  these,  whose  existence 
is  deiufjnstrated,  and  many  chcruists  admit  many  others. 
Upfiii  the  whole,  Liebig'a  definition  could  not  be  regarded 
as  conveying  a  generalization  likely  to  be  foundeil  in  na- 
ture. The  true  chemical  and  natural  distinction  between 
organic  or  zoic  and  azoic  chemistry  will  be  found,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  new  definition  abivo  proposeit,  making  zoic 
chemistry  the  chemistry  of  hydrogen  and  its  transforma- 
ti(»ns.  Henry  Wuiitz. 

Organic  Radicals.  Sco  Nomenclature,  in  chemis- 
try, also  OufiANU;  Chkmistuv. 

Orgranism.     See  Biology. 

Organization,  of  troops.  Pee  Aumv,  Autillery, 
r.w.^LRY,  KstjiNKKits,  Infantky;  as  also  Tactics  and 
War.     For  review  of  existing  armies  see  War. 

Organon.     See  Novum  Oroantm. 

Organ-  Point  [Fr.  point  f/'oiy/uc],  in  music,  a  series  of 
harmonious  combinations  having  for  its  bass  one  long,  sus- 
tained, and  unvarying  note.  As  the  organ  is  the  only  in- 
strument on  which  these  passages  can  bo  performed  with 
full  ctfect.  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  its  substitute, 
"pedal"  or  "  pedale."  is  reidily  explained.  This  holding 
or  pedal-note  is  usually  either  the  dominant  or  the  key- 
note of  tlie  piece,  and  the  upper  part^  consist  partly  of 
harmonics  rehited  to  the  bass,  and  partly  of  accidental  or 
passing  chfjrds,  serving  as  links  in  the  general  course  of  the 
harmony.  Organ-j)oints  are  of  great  variety  in  strneture 
and  duration,  occupying  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  or 
sixteen  bars,  ami  seldom  less  than  tlireo.  They  generally 
terminate  with  the  [icrfeet  or  imperfect  cadence,  or  with 
a  chord  of  the  seventh  and  a  pause,  ami  may  be  classified 
as  follows  ;  ( I  )  Those  consisting  of  a  train  of  simple  chords, 
cliicfiy  derived  from  the  bass:  (2)  those  formed  of  plain 
harmonies,  with  suspensions;  (;{)  those  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  deceptive  or  interrupted  cadences;  (1)  those 
formed  of  sequences  variously  elaborated  :  and  (o)  those  of 
a  more  abstruse  character,  in  which  harmonies  of  a  foreign, 
and  even  discordant,  nature  are  intruduccil.  An  organ- 
point  is  sometimes  donhfr,  the  former  part  having  tlie  dom- 
inant for  its  bass,  and  the  latter  part  the  tonic  or  keynote. 
Instances  are  (xtcasionally  found  of  incci-ted  organ-points, 
or  those  in  whi(di  trie  hulding-noie  is  not  in  the  bass,  but 
in  one  or  more  of  tlic  upper  parts.  Wm.  Staunton. 

Organ-Stop,     See  Sror. 

Or'ganzine  [It.  orfjuuziitn]  is  silk  which  has  been 
wound,  (deancd,  thrown,  and  twice  or  thrice  doubled  ami 
twisted.      It  is  also  known  as  "thrown  silk." 

Or'gc^at  [Fr.].  a  flavoring  substance  much  used  in 
inerlicinal  and  other  drinks,  especially  in  I-'rancc.  It  is 
essentially  a  syrup  of  swoot  and  bitter  aliuou'ls.  nnd  ]>os- 
sosses  a  rich  almond  flavor,  hut  It  is  often  modifie*!  by  tho 
use  of  other  ingredients.  The  Amnu<U  if'-  terrr,  the  bulb 
of  CifpfriiH  furii/t'ittiiH,  is  a  good  substitute  for  true  almond;) 
in  tliis  preparation. 

Orgr'torix,a  wealthy  and  nobh-  Helvetian  who  formed 
a  CMiispiracy  among  the  nnl)ili(y.  aii'l  persuaded  the  pe.ple 
themselves  to  go  forth  fn>ni  tlieir  territory  with  all  their 
posses>-ions  (n.  c.  Ill)  ;  wa>f  appointed  to  carry  (Uit  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements;  porsuailcd  Casticus  of  tho  Soquani 
and  Duninorix  of  tho  Mdm  to  seize  upon  the  supreme 
Jtower  in  their  states,  assuring  thom  that  ho  should  obtain 
tho  sovereignty  of  his  own.  Ills  phins  linving  been  dis- 
closed, he  was  brought  to  trial,  liy  the  aid  of  his  friends 
nnd  retainers  ho  rescued  himself,  but  dieil  soon  After — many 
thought  by  his  own  hand.  IIknuv  Dimslkr. 

O'ria  fane.  Cini,  fh/rift],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
l-eeco,  situateil  im  an  elevation  between  two 'lakes,  about 


20  miles  from  Brindisi.  Here  arc  ccttton  and  other  manu- 
factories of  some  imjiortance.  Tlic  foundation  of  Oria  is 
pre-historic.  It  was  twice  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  SariL- 
cens  (924-1177) :  in  the  time  of  the  Suabian  Frederick  IT. 
it  was  a  wallod  rnd  fortified  tr)wn  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  the  chief  jdaco  of  refuge  for  Cliristians  flying  from 
ConstantitiopU-;  later,  having  become  a  possession  of  tlie 
Borromc  »  family,  St.  Charles  sold  It  for  40,000  ducats,  which 
ho  distributed  among  the  j>oor  in  a  single  day.  It  is  a 
bisho]>'8  see.      Pop.  7US5. 

Oria'ni  (BAnNAnA),b.  at  Oaregnano.ncar  Milan,  about 
1750.  His  teaclier  in  mathematics  was  Lagrange,  to  whom 
he  succeeded  as  astronomer,  and  he  continued  the  Effemc- 
ridl  Antrnunmivhe,  which  hail  been  begun  hv  his  great 
master.  lie  strove  to  perfect  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  observatory  of  Milan  is  largely  indebted  to 
him.  Oriani  was  a  man  of  very  noble  character,  and  ho 
was  complimented  with  various  decorations  and  the  mem- 
bership of  many  learned  societies.  His  jirincipal  publica- 
tions are — Lettcra  ad  un  Amiro  AHtrnuomn,  etc.;  Letfere 
Aetrnnnmirhc,  etc.;  Rhpimtn  allr  Xntp  che  r Abate  Frisi 
yVcff,  etc. :  Ohli'fuitd  dvtl' ErUttira  drdotta  d<ille  Osnervazione 
ttohtizin/i,  etc.  :  Dhtauza  dalln  Zcuit  dol  Sn/*:  e  de//c  Sfcllc 
JisHe  pri'RHn  ?7  Mevidimio  •  Jiij'razioHf  timirrrnfif,  etc. ;  Kff- 
mcnti  di  Triijoncimeiria  Sferoidica.     D.  in  Milan  Dec.,  I8*t2. 

Oriba'nius  ["Opei^io-to?],  a  (Jreek  physician,  b.  at  Per- 
gamus  (not  at  Sardis},  according  to  Eunapius,  who  is  the 
principal  authority  for  his  life,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  A.  n.  Ho  studied  first  at  Pcrgamus.  then 
at  Alexandria  under  Zeno  of  Cyprus.  He  early  acquired 
a  high  rcjuitation,  and  was  taken  by  Julian  with  him  to 
Gaul  .as  his  physician  {a.  p.  ;jjj}.  and  when  .Julian  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  throne  (a.  i>.  ;iGlJ  he  made  Oriba- 
sius  quiestor  of  Constantinople.  Oribasius  accompanied  the 
emperor  on  his  last  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  attended  him  on  his  deathbed.  He  was  banished,  with 
loss  of  j)roperty,  by  Julian's  successors,  but  was  afterward 
recalled  with  honor,  and  lived  quietly  to  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Wo 
have  from  Oribasius  three  works;  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant, which  was  composed  at  the  request  of  ami  dedi- 
cated to  Julian,  is  entitled  'S.vvayuiy<\\  'IoTpi«ai.  and  consists 
of  selections  from  (ialen  and  other  medical  writers,  divided 
into  70  HV  72  hooks.  He  also  prepared  an  abridgment  of 
this,  entitletl  ^vvo\^K<i,  in  "J  books,  for  his  son.  Eustatluiis; 
and  a  shorter  condensation  in  I  books,  entitled  EifiropiTTo, 
addressed  to  his  friend  ami  biographer,  Kunapius.  Of  tho 
larger  works  consiiierable  poitii>ns  are  lost  or  exist  only  in 
manuscript ;  tho  two  abridgments  have  been  published 
only  in  Latin  translations.  The  best  edition  of  the  exUint 
works  of  Oribasius  is  that  f)f  Bussemakcr  and  Uarcmberg, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  ISJI-OO.  (i  vols.  Svo). 

IlKMty   DRISLF.rt. 

O'riel  Window  ["Late  Lat.  orI>dnm,  an  "opening," 
also  a  "chamber"],  called  also  Uow  (or  Ilayi  WinUow, 

is  a  wiinlow  which  jirojeets  from  the  side  of  the  house,  nnd 
has  three  ghized  sides.     It  is  often  divided  by  muUions. 

O'rient,  post-v.  and  tp..  Anjostook  co..  Mo.     Pop.  219. 

Orient,  tp.  of  Osceola  co..  Mich.     Pop.  UX. 

Orient,  post-v.  of  Southold  tp..  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y. 

Orient  (Joscpn).  b.  at  Burlwueh,  Westphalia,  in  l*i77  : 
studied  painting  under  Faislcnberger.  and  was  appointed 
vice-director  of  tho  imperial  ei»llection  of  idetures  at  Vi- 
enna, where  he  d.  in  MM.  He  painted  a  great  number  i»f 
landscapes,  which  were  much  appreciated  in  his  time,  partly 
on  account  of  a  really  etVective  rtuidering  of  nature,  partly 
on  acttount  of  an  unusually  brilliant  and  refmoil  coloring. 
Several  of  his  ])ieturcs  were  engnuved  by  Leichsunring  ami 
liosel,  and  became  very  popular,  though  tliey  subsequently 
foil  into  neglect.  (SeoAIeusel.  /inttichc  Kiiiiiitlei-Lej:ikon ; 
and  Nayler,  h'iintlf€r'Lej:ikon.) 

Or'iltamine  fFr.,  from  Lat.  nuri  flnmnta,  "gohlon 
'  flame"),  tho  ancient  battle  slaufhinl  of  France,  once  n 
banner  hoh.nging  to  abbey  of  St.  Penys.  .After  I  121.  when 
it  was  adopted  as  ti  royiil  standard  by  Louis  VI..  it  was 
often  borne  in  battle,  but  spems  never  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed  after  the  buttle  of  Agincourt  in  14L*>.  The  iioeount.s 
of  its  form  nn<l  color  differ  considerably,  but  it  wus  of 
llame-eolored  silk  beautifully  adorned. 

Or'igcn,  surnaiued  Amamavtios,  which  he  rccrivrd 
from  his  unfirinir  energv.  one  of  tho  most  learned  nnd 
spiriteil  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  b.  at  .\Icxandria  in  !>*'>: 
was  early  initiated  both  in  Christianity  bv  Clemens  Alr\- 
andrinus  and  in  Ureek  wi-^dom  by  his  father.  Loonides, 
who  wan  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  During  the  prrsociittons 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Severn'".  Lennidr-*  fuf- 
fored  martyrdom,  nn<i  (ho  son  now  nndortook  to  maintiin 
the  fimilv  by  opening  a  schod,  in  which  at  first  ho  simply 
tnu::ht  the  tJreok   language  nnd  literature,  but  ("ooi  also 
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V  -in  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Chrialinnity  with  great 
llu  •<ulil  111!'  librurv  unci  Bubjeotuil  himself  to  the 
r  U'Tutiui"!!!,  ut  tliu  !<itiiio  time  pursuing  his  inontiil 
Uu^ulw|>iiu*iU  wiih  uiillti:;t;in^  vijjur.  llu  iiiikIciiu  exhuuxtivc 
(itu<lv  •>f  (irt-vk  |>hiloo<)|>hv,  liinl  bectiino  a  |iupil  of  Auiiuu- 
niuit  Sncen.'*.  un<l  tlurin^  u  vittit  to  Rome  ho  iinido  himself 
maxter  uf  lliu  iluUruMr  hin^uago.  His  Kchou),  wbich  bu  fttill 
onntiniicvl,  pri>>ipurvil  in  spite  of  occasional  UiMturbancei! 
b»  tliu  pn<^an^.  an>l  bis  fame  inoreascil.  In  22S.  Demetrius, 
bishop  cf  Atuxumlria,  sent  bim  to  (ircccc  to  «lispvrj<o  nuiiio 
hore^v  wbich  bad  lately  arisen  tboro.  '>n  hi-*  return  be 
rinite.i  Pnlctinc,  was  everywhere  received  with  great  at- 
tention and  invited  to  nioaoh.  and  at  Ciej'area  bo  was 
ordained  a  presbyter.  Tliis  urdinatinn  Demetrius  refused 
to  ret'ii>;nixc  as  valid,  partly  because  it  wiis  nnt  given 
by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  to  wbich  Origcn  belonged, 
partly  because  be  knew  that  Origcn,  misunderstanding 
the  passage  in  Mutt.  xix.  ll!.  bad  mutilated  himself.  Two 
oynnls  beld  in  Alexandria  supported  the  bishop;  and  as 
the  broad  and  liberal  views  which  Oiigon  held  on  many 
pnints.  and  the  critical  oxamination  and  allegorical  exnla- 
n:iLion  to  wbich  ho  subjected  the  Scriptures,  had  made  him 
miiny  enemies,  the  sceontl  syn<)d  even  crjnilcmned  .several 
of  bis  iduas  as  heretical,  and  excommunicated  him.  In  the 
West,  where  his  writings  were  very  little  known,  the  case 
attracted  no  attention,  but  the  bishopg  of  the  East^-of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia — declared  for  bim,  and  bo 
found  refuge  in  Cmsarca.  where  be  reopened  bis  school 
with  still  greater  success.  During  the  persecutions  under 
Maxitninus  he  fled  to  t'appadocia,  where  he  lived  for  two 
years.  Umler  Dordianus  no  returned  and  continued  his 
bonotioial  activity,  but  the  sufferings  and  torture  to  which 
ho  was  subjected  during  the  Decian  per.<ecution  broke  his 
strength:  he  d.  at  Tyre  in  254.  Of  his  many  writings 
(60i)l>.  it  is  said)  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  us.  (If  his  />»- 
Print  ipt'iH  there  exists  only  a  free  and  perhaps  even  inter- 
polated translation  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  edited  by  Rede- 
penning  (  Leipsic,  IS.'JCland  by  Schnitzcr  {Stuttgart,  IH.'IG). 
Of  his  !frj-np(ti,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  six 
parallel  columns  in  Hebrew,  Hebrew  text  in  (ireek  letters, 
and  in  the  four  versions  by  Aquila,  Symmachus.  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Theodotiun,  we  have  only  fragments,  edited 
by  Mnntfaucon  (2  vols.  fol..  Paris,  iri:^).  The  beautiful 
treatise  on  martyrdom  and  the  celebrated  eight  books 
against  Celsus,  an  apology  for  Christiunity,  arc  entire, 
Com|dete  editions  of  what  remains  of  bis  works  have  been 
given  by  De  la  Rue  (4  vjls.  fol.,  Paris,  17.'i.V59)  and  by 
lioinniat/sch  (26  vols..  Berlin,  1831-48),  and  an  KngHsh 
translation  in  "Clark's  Library."  (See  Redepcnning, 
Orit/rnet,  rine  Dargtelliinfj  tieines  Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre, 
Ronn.  lStl-l«.) 

Orig'inal  Sin  ( peccatum  orit/inalc)  is  that  act  or  state 
of  sin  from  which  all  other  sins  originate.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  vrif/inal  «t'u  ioiputrd — c.  ij.  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
apostasy  charged  to  his  descendants  (see  Impitation) — 
and  tiriifiiinf  lin  inheroit — that  innate  subjective  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  inherited  by  all  men  at  birth,  and  wbich 
is  the  immanent  cause  of  all  actual  transgression.  The 
term  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense  in  this  article,  the  pccca- 
tnm  h'lhitiinte  as  distinguished  from  the  prrcatum  actualc. 
It  is  proposed  to  state  in  historical  order  the  principal 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained,  first,  as  to  its  nnfnrc 
anil  extent,  and,  second,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  ])ropaga- 
tion. 

I.  Itt  Xatitre  and  Extent. — Opinion*  prevalent  (A.)  he/ore 
the  CoHtrorri'Mirg  nf  Anf/anline  with  Pelayiut. — There  pre- 
vailed no  definite  and  generally  accepted  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  moral  ruin  wrought  in  human 
nature  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  All  agreed  in  the 
fact  of  a  sinful  taint,  and  of  the  need  of  redemjition.  The 
Kastern  portion  of  the  Church  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Alexandrian  school  founded  by  Origen,  in 
extreme  reaction  alike  from  Gnostic  and  from  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  dualism,  emphasized  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will  and  man's  responsibility,  and  consequently 
bis  ability  to  co-operate  with  any  divine  a^^sistance  vouch- 
safed for  his  recovery.  On  the  other  h:ind.  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers, especially  Tertullian.  Hilary,  and  Ambrose,  the  im- 
mediate teacher  of  Augustine,  emphasized  hereditary  sin 
and  guilt,  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  soul  upon 
grace. 

(R.)  Tfie  OpiniunM  entertained  fty  tke  several  Pardee  to 
the  Anthmpo/offirat  Cfintroverftiet  o/'  the  Fif'th  Century. — 
(I)  Polagius  and  bis  party  beld  that  Adam's  sin  injured 
only  himself:  that  men  are  now  born  in  the  same  moral 
state  in  which  they  were  created:  that  liberum  arbitrium, 
the  power  to  choose  indifferently  good  or  evil,  is  essential 
to  Tooral  responsibility  in  every  stage  of  action,  and  an 
inalienable  prerogative  of  human  nature.  Hence  man  is 
morally  well.  (2;  The  Semi-Pe/afjiant  held  that  human 
nature  is  seriously  injured  "by  Adam's  sin,  and  that  hered- 


I  itary  corruption  is  a  fault  or  disease,  rathor  than  n  sin 
I  properly  so  called,  since  it  involves  no  guilt  (either  rentns 
ptKnK  UT  rttfpti)  previous  to  actual  transgression.  Man  can 
choose  and  attempt  the  good,  but  through  weakness  is  un- 
I  able  to  effect  it.  Hence  they  denied  tjiatia  pnvmivnx,  pre- 
disposing grace,  but  admitted  the  necessity  of  j/ra/m  ro- 
nperans,  which  is  rendered  efficient  by  the  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  the  human  will.  (II)  Augustine  taught  that 
the  apostasy  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  men  sinned,  is  the 
ctiiiiiuiui  guilt  of  till  bis  natural  dcscemlants,  who.  while 
retaining  freolom  in  the  sense  of  rational  spontaneity, 
eome  into  being  spiritually  dead,  unable  cither  to  begin 
or  to  clTect  any  really  good  act  before  (iod — free  only  to 
sin.  and  dependent  for  salvation  upon  unmeritctl,  sov- 
ereign, (imnipotent  grace.  Rcforc  regeneration  the  soul 
can  only  resist  grace;  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of 
grace,  it  may  co-operate  with  grace.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  fjratin  prcveniciiH,  disposing  grace,  yratin  operaiiM,  re- 
generating grace,  and  fjr<tlin  ro-itperann,  grace  assisting 
the  regenoratcil  to  every  holy  act.  (See  (i.  V.  Wiggers, 
/finl.  of  AuffimdniauiMin  und  Pelaf/ianiHni,  pt.  i.  ami  pt.  ii. 
For  the  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism  ami 
the  adoption  of  Aiigustinianism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  see  Auminus  and  Calvinism.) 

(C.)  7'hf  Tridrntinc  Doetrinr,  or  the  later  Catholic  doc- 
trine formulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (154j-G:J).  It  is 
admitted  that  human  nature  bears  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
is  morally  corrupted,  and  without  grace  helpless.  It  dis- 
tinguishes, however,  between  the  donn  natiiralia,  the  soul 
with  its  constitutional  faculties,  and  the  <lona  mipemot- 
uratia,  the  superadded  gift  of  supernatural  righteousness. 
In  the  original  creation  all  Adam's  faculties,  physical,  in- 
tellectunl.  and  moral,  were  in  perfect  equilibrium,  the  lower 
held  in  <lue  subordination  to  the  higher.  To  confirm  this 
equilibrium.  (Jod  added  the  gift  of  original  righteousness. 
This  supplementary  gift  Adam  lost  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  this  loss  (U  involves  guilt:  (2)  leaves  the 
nattiral  powers  in  a  state  of  instable  equilibrium,  so  that 
the  free  will  certainly  falls  into  actual  transgression  as 
soon  as  moral  agency  commences.  Yet  man  may  seek  the 
grace  offered  in  baptism,  whicli  effects  justification  ex 
"perc  tipcrato  in  all  non-resistants  (nmi  puncntibuH  uhieem). 
*' Original  sin  "  in  the  Roman  Church  consists,  therefore, 
in  the  loss  of  "  original  righteousness,"  which  nevertheless 
involves  "obliquity  of  will  from  God;*'  and  yet  free  will 
must  co-operate  with  grace.  (See  Council/  Trtut,  sess.  6, 
1,  3,  5,  7;   Bellarminc.  Amies.,  gr.  iv.  3  and  v.  17.) 

{D.)  All  the  original  Pr'ottstant  Ckurrhes,  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  agree,  as  to  "original  sin,"  that  it  includes  (1) 
moral  corruption  of  the  whole  man  as  well  as  t!ie  loss  of 
"original  righteousness."  (2)  This  implies  no  physical 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  a  depraved  moral 
habit.  (3)  All  the  faculties,  intellectual  as  well  as  emo- 
tional or  volitional,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  moral  objects, 
are  depraved.  (4)  This  depravity,  although  admitting 
many  civil  virtues,  is  called  total,  because  (,1st)  the  whole 
man  is  involved:  (2d)  the  breach  with  (Jod  is  complete, 
and,  without  supernatural  aid,  irremediable;  (3d)  the  tend- 
ency is  ultimately  to  all  sin.  (."))  This  condition  involves 
guilt  (both  of  blame  and  punishment).  Some  say,  because 
all  sin  is  inherently  blameworthy ;  others  say,  because  it 
originated  in  Adam's  abuse  of  free-will,  for  which  we  are 
all  responsible.  (6)  Man  is  morally  impotent  to  change 
bis  own  general  disposition  to  evil.  Hence  he  cannot  co- 
operate with  grace  before  regeneration,  but  afterwards  by 
the  cr>ntinued  operation  of  grace  the  free  will  acts  gra- 
ciously. (See  Form  of  Concord  (Hase),  pp.  ()39,  640,  t>4.^, 
G(>2,  681;  Gal.  Con/.,  art.  ii. ;  Hcldcl.  Cat.,  quos.  7-lU; 
West.  Con/.  Faith,  chs.  6,  9;   Thirtij-uine  Artivlen.  art.  9.) 

(E.)  TJie  Arminian  Doctrine,  as'held  by  the  Butch  Rc- 
inonstr.ants.  regarded  "original  sin"  rather  as  a  fault  or 
defect  of  nature  than  a  sin.  As  held  by  the  AVesleyans,  it 
admits  that  man's  nature  is  corrujited.  indisposed,  and  dis- 
abled from  all  spiritual  good.  But  both  parties  differ  from 
the  Lutheran  ond  Reformed  churches  in  holding  (1)  that 
it  involves  no  guilt,  since  it  is  not  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  agency:  and  (2)  that  every  soul  retains  ])ower  to  co- 
oj)crate  with  the  grace  with  which  God  for  Christ's  sake 
endows  everv  soul.  iConf.  Jiemonstr.,  pp.  S4  and  162;  and 
Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  in  Bib.  .Sacra,  Apr.,  1SG2.) 

(F.)  The  Soiiiiian  and  Rationalistie  doctrine  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  Pelagius,  above  stated.  There  is  no 
innate  corruption.  Sin  is  propagated  by  example.  Man 
always  retains  plenary  power  to  do  all  (Jod  requires  of  him. 
There  is  no  ;^race  beyond  providential  advantages  and 
obiective  instruction.  {Racov.  Cat.,  p.  294  and  ques.  42S- 
43U.) 

II.  The  Mode  of  its  Propagation. — (1)  Origen  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  and  their  per- 
sonal sin  and  »f//'-corruption  in  a  previous  stato  of  proba- 
tion.   This  view,  which  denies  the  propagation  of  inherent 
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corruption  from  Adam  altogether,  has  been  revived  in  this  | 
age  by  Dr.  Kduard   lieecher  in   his  dnijlirt  of  Agea.     (2) 
TcrtuIIian  tiiuj;lit  the  doctrine  that  souls  as  well  as  bodies 
are  derived  by  generation  from  parents,  and  that  sin,  like  j 
every  essential  quality  and   many  acquired  accidents  of   I 
nature,  is  propagated  uj-  tradurc.     Au•;u^:tine  hesitated  to  j 
decide  between  this  origin  of  souls  and  their  immediate 
creation.     Many  of  the  tireeks  were  creationists,  and  many 
of  the  Latins  traducianists.     Since  the  Reformation   most 
of  the  Lutherans  have  been  traducianists,  and  most  of  the 
Reformed  creationists.  (3)  Jerome  held  that  each  soul  was 
immediately  created  by  God.     Creationists  account  for  in- 
herent moral  corruption  either  («)  ptr  corpus — that  is,  from 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  in  which  sin  is  propa- 
gated by  generation  (Lampe  (Utrecht,  1683-1729),  torn,  i., 
p.  :>72i  or  {0)  per  rulpitm — from  the  judicial  withholding 
from  the  new  created  soul  of  the  life-supporting  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  punishment  of  Adam's  first  sin. 
(Dr.  K.  Uidgeley  (Lon.,  1007-1734) ;  Turretine,  L.  ix.  Ques. 
VI.)  A.  A.  Hodge. 

Orihiie'la^  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Segura.  in  the  middle  of  a  most  fertile 
plain.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats,  linen  and  silk  fabrics, 
and  p;i[iLT,  and  many  corn  and  oil  mills.     Pop.  'J933. 

Oririia^  post-v.  of  Simcoe  co..  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Lake 
Couc-liiching,  and  on  the  Northern  Railway.  90  miles  from 
Toronto.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  lunatic  asylum. 
The  town  is  connected  by  steamboat  with  Lake  Simcoe 
and  the  Muskoka  country.  It  has  a  good  trade,  and  1 
mimthly  and  2  weekly  papers.     Top.  1322. 

Oriiio'co,  a  river  of  South  .Vmerica,  rises  in  lat.  3°  40' 
N.,  in  the  Sierra  I'arime,  flows  first  in  a  northern,  and 
after  its  junction  with  the  Apure  in  an  eastern,  direction, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  in  hit.  H°  40'  X.,  through  a  largo 
delta.  After  its  junction  with  the  Apure.  777  miles  from 
its  mouth,  it  is  navigable  ;  above  that  point  its  navigation 
is  made  impossible  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  It 
receives  436  rivers  and  nearly  2000  streams,  and  at  Bol- 
ivar, 250  miles  from  it^  mouth,  it  is  4  miles  broad  and  390 
feet  deep.  Its  waters  rise  from  April  to  October,  and  attain 
their  greatest  height,  from  30  to  30  feet,  in  July  and 
August :  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  llanos  are  then 
overflowed.  Of  the  cataracts  of  its  upper  course,  those  at 
Aturcs  and  Maypures  arc  celebrated  for  their  romantic 
beauty. 

O'riole  [Lat.  anrcoJift],  a  name  properly  belonging  to 
bright-colored  Old- World  birds  of  the  genus  OriohiH  and 
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the  family  Merulidae;  but  in  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  given 
to  various  brightly-coUired  birds  of  other  families,  es- 
pecially to  the  Raltimore  oriole.  (See  Ualtimoue  Bird.) 
The  only  Kuropean  oriole  is  the  O.  (jalbtUa,  or  golden 
oriole. 

Ori'on  [(ir.  'fipiwc].  This  well-known  conftcHation  is 
mentioned  (Job  ix.9:  xxxviii.  31)  by  the  Hebrew  word 
cchU,  whicli  signifiesa  "fool,"  and  also  an  "  imj>iou8,  god- 
less man,"  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  giant."  The  giant 
of  ancient  astronomy  was  Nimrod,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  bound  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  Greek 
mythology  in  various  ways  rejiresents  him  *aa  a  giant  who 
was  slain  by  IHana.  who  in  remorse  placed  him  among  the 
stars.  The  constellation  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  Though' a  southern  con- 
stellation with  regard  to  the  ecliptic,  the  plane  of  the 
equator  ])asses  through  its  middle.  It  contains  seven  con- 
spicuous stars;  the  three  forming  the  belt  are  also  called 
'*  Jacob's  staff' "  and  the  "  yard  wand."  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable nebula'  of  the  heavens  is  situated  in  the  sword- 
handle  of  Orion. 

Orion,  post-tp.  of  Pike  co..  Ala.     Pop.  1530. 

Orion,  tp.  of  Fulton  co..  111.     Pop.  1082. 

Orion,  iiost-v.  of  Henry  co..  III.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Rock  Island  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs..  25  miles  from  Rock  Island,  has  several  churches 
and  manufactories,  I  newsppper,  ami  the  usual  stores. 
Grain  is  the  chief  article  of  trade.     Pop.  about  LjOO. 

Frank  Skatun.  Kn.  *'  Chikf." 

Orion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co..  Mich.  Pop.  of  v. 
304;  of  tp.  1151. 

Orion,  tp.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  637. 

Orion,  j.ost-v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  697. 

Oris'kany,  post-v.  of  AVhitestown  tp..  Oneida  eo.. 
N.  Y.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.  The 
battle  of  Oriskany  was  fought  here  Aug.  5,  1777.  Pop. 
684. 

Oriskany  Falls,  post-v.  in  Augusta  and  Marshall 
tps.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oriskany  Creek,  has  I  weekly 
newsjiaper.     Pop.  628. 

Orista'no,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Cagliari.  It 
is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  region  near  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  the  residence  of  commercial  agents  of 
England,  France,  Germany.  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Of  its 
solid  old  fortifications  only  two  towers  now  remain,  and  the 
castle  is  converted  into  a  prison.  The 
Tirso  sometimes  becomes  a  furious  tor- 
rent in  winter  and  s]>ring.  and  does  great 
mischief  to  the  town  and  neighborhood. 
The  trade  of  Oristano.  once  compara- 
tively flourishing,  is  now  of  little  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  lack  of  commercial 
facilities.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
town  was  foremost  in  sustaining  Sardin- 
ian independence.     Pop.  6990. 

Oriza'ba,  town  of  Jlexico.  state  of 
Vera  Cruz.  lies  in  a  beautiful,  forest-chul 
valley  at  the  foot  of  tlie  famous  volcano 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  several  good 
educatiftnal  institutions,  an  e.\ tensive 
cotton-spinning  factory,  and  other  nian- 
ufaclures.      Pop.  about  20.000. 

Ork'ney    Islands,  a  group   of  ^1 

islands,  of  which  2S  arc  inhabited,  lie 
oft'  the  nortliern  coast  of  Scittlrtml,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  Pentland 
Frith.  They  comprise  an  area  of  244 
square  mites,  with  a  population  of  32.395. 
The  largest  is  Pomona  or  the  mainland  ; 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  others 
are  South  Ronaldsliay.  Hoy.  Floltn, 
Konsay.  nnci  Sanda.  AVith  the  exception 
of  the  Hoy.  which  is  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, its  western  coast  reaching  a 
hfight  of  1600  feet.  tlu»  Orkney    Islands 

fi.'Jr  -  '"^'^'  '"^''  presenting  an  irregular  coast- 

^S^-^   "  line,    in    coino    places    roeky,   in    (»thors 

V.i"  santly.     The  climate  is  mild,  considering 

the  northern  latitude;  frosts  are  very 
rare,  but  the  summers  are  often  ehilly, 
and  always  moist.  Agriculture  protluccs 
hurley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  sheep 
and  cattio  arc  extensively  roared.  Fish- 
ing, hunting  for  wild  birdn  and  oggs. 
rearing  of  poultry,  and  di-tilltng  are 
Important  occupations;  100. OUO  lubsters 
uro  annually  euippod  tu  the  market  of 
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Ijinilnn  :  30.0(111  f;nlli)nx  nf  whiitky  nrc  nnnunlly  produi'd 
frnin  the  i\\-ti\\vr\vs  nl"  Kirkwnll,  the  citpitiil.  From  ihe 
fiirliv-t  tiincc  the  firknoy  Ij'hind:*  were  often  vif»iteil  by  the 
Niirwci;iiin!«.  who  in  S7ti  eonc|iu>reil  them,  together  with  the 
llchri'lv''.  Ourin^  (he  tenth  iinil  eleventh  eentiirie!*  they 
were  riih''|  by  imlependent  Seiiniiinuvinn  juris,  until  in  lOU^ 
thov  were  f<irMmIly  iiiine\e«l  to  the  N'orweiriim  erown.  In 
l:tll7  thev  were  iinitoil  tu  Uennmrk,  iin<l  in  1  His  the  Ilani^'h 
kin*^,  ('hri.>«tiiin  I.,  pnve  them  to  the  Seotoh  kinjc.  Jiiine!" 
III.,  who  mnrriod  his  daughter.  a»  a  (*ecurity  for  her 
tlnwrv.  The  dowry  was  never  paid,  and  in  I.t'.Mt  the  ijilnn<U 
were  fnrniully  turned  over  l«  Scolhind.  Tho  value  of  cx- 
|..irl-  iim.Minied  in  IStil  to  i:iSI,4J<;t. 

Or'IniuK  pnst-v.  and  tp..  Cook  co..  III.     Pop.  1 130. 

Orlnnd,  pottt-v.  of  Steubun  co.,  Ind. 

Orland,  porst-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Mc,  on  the  IVn- 
oh-.-.t  Kiver.      Pop.  17«I. 

Orl}in<l(»«  pont-v.,  cap.  of  Orange  eo.,  Fla, 

OrloiniJiis',  an  ancient  province  of  Franee,  situated 
ne  I  ly  in  the  eenlre  of  the  country,  bounded  by  the  pmv- 
ini-e*  of  IIo  de  France,  Chainpn^jne.  Bur;;undy.  licrry.  Tou- 
niine.  Maine,  Pcrche,  and  Noruiundy.con»isredof  Orleanais 
proper,  with  tho  capital  of  Orl^iine*:  Heaiice.  eoniprisin<; 
Pay?  Chartrain.  Dunoij),  and  Ven(h»mois.  with  the  capital 
of  rhartres*:  Blai^ots.  with  the  capital  of  Uluis ;  and 
iiatinais-Orlfanaij'.  with  the  capital  of  Montur^jis.  Its 
territory  constitutes  the  three  dopartnicnU  of  Loire-ct-Chcr, 
Kurc-et  L'lire,  ami  Uoiret,  and  parts  of  Indre,  Indre-et- 
Loire.  Xicvro.  and  Yonnc. 

Orl^fins',  city  of  France,  ca|iita1  of  the  dcpiirtmcnt 
of  lii.iret.  on  the  riirbt  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  hero  is 
I'rossed  by  a  ma;;nificent  brid;;e  of  nine  arches.  It  has 
many  fine  promcnailes,  Imndsoinc  public  squares,  and 
elci;iint  buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  ma-^nificent  (lothic  edifices  of  France;  but  generally 
tho  town  is  ill  built.  Its  educational  institutions,  especially 
its  mcilical  schools,  its  museums,  and  its  collections  are 
excellent,  and  its  siigar-rclinerics  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar  and  woidlen  fabrics  are  very  extensive.  It  con- 
tains three  beautiful  ."tatiics  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  "Maid  of 
Orleans."     Pop.  4S.U7(). 

Or'loanH,  parish  of  Louisiana,  extending  N.  and  E. 
from  (lie  .Mississippi  Ilivcr,  and  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  S.  K.  by  Lake  Ilorgnc.  It  is  low  and 
level,  and  mostly  subject  lo  ovcrtiow.  The  leading  agri- 
cultural industry  is  gardening  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 
The  impfirtant  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  parish  are  described  in  the  article  New  Ohlkass 
(which  see).  The  parish  is  traversed  by  several  railroads, 
centring  at  New  Orleans,  the  capital.     Pup.  ]'.tl.418. 

OrlennSy  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  X.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  Arcn,  4(i.i  square  miles.  It  i^  uneven  and  gen- 
erally fertile.  .Agriculture  is  the  Icailing  industry.  Live- 
stock, grnin.  hay.  wool,  tobacco,  dniry  products,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  fruit  are  extensively  raised.  Lumber,  cooper- 
age, lime,  carriage-*,  flour,  etc.  nro  lending  articles  of 
munufacturc.  Siindstonc.  hydraulic,  ami  ordinary  lime- 
stone, and  salt  springs  are  found  at  various  points.  The 
county  ir*  traversed  by  the  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 
It.  U.  and  by  the  Krio  Canal.     Cap.  .\lbion.     Pop.  27,689. 

Orlcnil!*,  county  of  Vermont,  boundol  \.  by  Canada. 
Area.  7IHI  t«quare  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  in  part  moun- 
tainous, but  is  mostly  a  go<»d  farming  region.  Orain. 
wool,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural 
staj.les.  Lumber,  starch,  carriages,  are  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Uivortt  K.  R.     Cap.  Irasburg.     Pop.  21,035. 

Orleiinx,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Humboldt  eo.,  Cal.,  on 
Klamath  River,  has  I  weekly  newspaj)er  and  considerable 
mining  interest.s.     Pop.  173. 

OrleanSf  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co..  Ind.,  on  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chiuagu  R.  R.  Pop,  of  v. 
90y:  of  tp.  1865. 

Orleans,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Appanoose  co., 
la.     Pop.  ;;8. 

Orleans,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co..  la.     Pop.  674. 

OrleaiiK,  pon-v.  and  tp..  Alleghany  co.,  .Md.    Pop.  633. 

Orlrans,  post  v.  and  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  MasB.,  on 
Xnnsftt  llarbur  and  Capo  Cod  division  of  Old  Colony  R.  R. 
Pop.  1 323.  *  •' 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  oo..  Mich,  on  tho  De- 
troit Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  1426. 

Orleans,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Harlan  co..  Neb.,  has  1  weekly 
ncwsp;i|ier. 

Orleans,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern  R.  R.     Pop.  2-145. 


Orleans',  l>uchy  of,  consisting  of  Orl/^anais  proper, 
\Tith  the  capital  of  Orlciins.  formed  a  <*ountshi]»  under  the 
Carhivingiiin  and  Cnpotiiin  clvniisties,  but  was  erected  iiito 
a  duchy  in  1341  by  Philip  VI.  of  the  house  of  Vnlois,  and 
given  to  his  son  as  an  appanage.  Subsequently,  it  was 
lieM  in  the  same  way  by  <Iifl'crent  younger  l)ranclies  of 
the  reigning  families  of  Valois  and  Hourhon.  Thus  L(m  is, 
the  se<Mmd  son  of  ('buries  V.  of  Valois.  am!  for  a  time 
lieutenant-general  of  France  during  the  insanity  of  his 
brother  the  king.  Charles  VII..  received  the  duchy  of  Or- 
leans in  1392  as  a  ticf.  and  after  his  dc:ith.  in  1  107,  his  son 
Cm  \ri,es  held  it  t»  1  16."> ;  but  when,  in  I  I'.'s,  his  grnnilson. 
Loi'is,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  XII..  it 
returned  to  the  French  crown.  In  1626  it  was  bestowed 
on  Jkas  Bai'tistk  (iASTt)N,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
youngest  son  of  Ilcnry  IV.  of  the  house  (»f  Bourbon,  and 
famous  in  lii-^tory  for  the  unflagging  stcadfii>tness  with 
which  he  furtned  one  conspiracy  alter  the  other  against 
Richelieu,  and  the  cynical  treachery  with  w!»i<di  he  every 
time  sacrificed  his  accomplices;  he  dlerl  in  I6()(l,  leaving 
no  uiale  licirs.  Rut  the  most  remarkable  of  the  several 
families  which  linve  held  the  title  and  |»osscs>iifms  of  tlio 
duchy  is  thiit  descending  from  tlie  vonngcr  brother  of 
Louis  XIV..  PiMi.iP.  a  son  of  Lonis  XML,  b.  in  1640.  niar- 
rieil  in  1661  to  Henrietta  of  England,  and  after  her  death, 
in  1671.  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Hnvaria;  d.  in  1701. 
He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  command  by  the  jealousy  of  Louis  XIV. 
Ho  protested,  but  in  vain,  against  the  will  of  Cliarles  11., 
which  called  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Rut  the  question  of  hereditary  rights  was  fin;illy  settled 
by  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  duke  of  Orleans  waiving  iilt 
rights  to  gucccssion  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  duke 
of  .Anion  (Philip  V.)  relinquishing  all  hereditary  rights 
to  the  French  succession.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  stipuhi- 
tinns  that  after  the  count  de  Chambord  (gran  Ison  of  Charles 
X.)  tho  c^iunt  of  Paris  stands  next  in  succession,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Spanish  line,  to  tho  regal  rights  of  tho 
Rourbon  family.  The  second  duke,  Phii,M',  known  as  tho 
"Regent,"  sou  of  the  preceding  (b.  1674),  marrieil  in  161)2 
Mademoiselle  do  Blois,  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  "Of  all  tho  race  of  Henry  IV.," 
Rays  Voltaire,  "  Pliilippe  d'Orlcans  re-^embled  him  most. 
He  had  bis  valor,  his  kindness,  his  indulgence  (Fr.  /*/«- 
(lu/ifriKf),  his  gayety.  his  facility,  his  frankness,  combined 
with  a  cultivated  mind."  A  soldier  of  no  ordinary  ubility, 
he  commanded  the  armies  of  France  in  Italy  and  Spjiin. 
Hi^  defeat  in  Turin  was  due  to  the  tutelage  he  was  under, 
which  overbore  his  own  judgment.  His  campaigns  in 
Spain  of  1707  and  1708  were  brilliant  and  successful.  His 
reputation  was  tarnished,  however,  by  alleged  intrigues 
to  gain  for  himself  the  throne  of  Spain.  On  the  tleath  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  became  sole  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  his  government  showeil  several  features  to 
comuijind  respect.  The  Stuarts  left  France,  the  Jesuits 
lost  their  influence,  the  enormous  standing  army  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  English  alliance  formed:  against  which 
are  to  bo  set  off  the  **  Law  "  financial  schemes  and  tho 
profligacies  of  his  private  life,  which  wo  may  in  charity 
p.artiy  impute  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  times,  the  unhap- 
py influences  wliieh  surrounded  him,  and  the  tutelage  of  fho 
infamous  Cardinal  Dubois.  His  great-grandson.  Lot  is  IMri- 
LIPPE  JosKPH,  fifth  duke  of  Orleans,  but  best  known  under 
the  name  of  Phimppk  Egalite,  was  b.  at  St.  Cloud  Apr.  13, 
1747,  and  married,  in  1769,  A'lelaide  of  Rourbon- Pcn- 
thicvre,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madamo 
de  Montospan,  who  brought  him  immense  wealth.  Of  a 
weak  character,  yet  ambitious  and  craving  popularity,  ho 
early  imbibed  tho  crude  perversions  of  "liberty"  and 
"equality"  which  tho  doctrinah-en  of  tho  tiuio  falsely  drew 
from  American  examples.  An  alienation  grew  up  between 
him  and  the  court,  and  to  tlie  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  ho 
became  an  object  of  hatred  almost,  which  he  rcfiproeatcd; 
and  he  is  charged  with  tho  instigation  of  the  libels  circu- 
lated against  her.  His  exalted  rank  made  him  a  nucleus 
for  tho  opposition  to  the  court  and  to  the  monarchy.  At 
the  famous  **  Seance  royalo  "  ho  resisted  tho  king,  declar- 
ing that  to  the  States-tJeneral  alone  belonged  the  right  of 
imposing  taxes.  Carried  along  by  tho  swift  current  of 
events,  he  renounced  his^rank  and  titles,  and  assumed  tho 
designation  of  '"Citizen  Egalite."  Too  hesitating  an<l  weak 
to  bu  really  a  leader  in  such  a  cataclysm,  to  be  swept  away 
by  it  was  tho  inevitable  denouement.  At  the  trial  of  Louis 
XIV..  influenced  by  fear  rathor  than  by  malice  or  envy, 
he  gave  his  vote  ^'punr  In  morte."  His  own  fall  was  not 
thereby  long  delayed.  "  Suspect,"  as  tho  phrase  went, 
from  the  very  facts  of  his  life  and  his  rank,  he  soon  fol- 
lowed tho  king  to  the  guillotine.  His  natural  weakness 
of  ebaractor,  combined  with  tho  unnatural  relation  in 
whieh  ho  placed  himself,  made  him  a  puppet  of  the  .lao- 
obins.     Only  in  his  trial  and  on  tho  scaffold  did  he  by  his 
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fclf-posscssion  and  foolness  reassume  the  dij;nity  of  a 
jirincc  of  the  house  of  Orlciins.  His  grandson,  FKiuJiNANn, 
the  ehicst  son  of  Lrmis  Philippe,  wa?  b.  at  Palermo  Sept. 
.'!.  ISIO.  and  cdu(;ated  in  Paris  at  the  f'ollewe  of  Henry  IV. 
He  di^tin^tiishc-i  himst-lf  greatly  in  Al^ierja,  nnd  hi^  many 
noble  qualities  made  hiin  much  b(?h>vcd  in  France;  but 
he  was  killed,  July  \'A,  ISI2.  by  accident,  his  horses  run- 
ninj;  wild.  In  Is:i7  he  married  Helt^ne  Louise  Elizabeth 
(b.  Jan.  2(,  1SI4),  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of 
Mecklfnburjr-.'^ohwerin.  wiio  b-iro  him  two  Hons — Louis 
Philippe.  Count  of  Paris.  Au?.  21.  18.38.  and  Robert,  duke 
of  Chartres,  Nov.  9,  1840.  Sho  died  at  RiL-hniond.  En  in- 
land. May  18,  1858.  J.  G.  Baknaud. 
Orleans,  Maid  of,     See  .lo\s  op  Arc. 

OrlofF,  a  Russian  family,  which  became  noted  during 
the  rcij;n  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  the 
revolution  of  July  1),  1702.  There  were  five  brothers, 
and  Tatharino  IT.  made  tlieni  all  ctjunts  and  gave  them 
hiirh  otliciis,  "jrniit  honors,  and  rich  ilotations.  The  two 
most  rnrnarkablc  were  GitE(ioi{i  und  Ati^XEr.  The  former, 
b.  in  I7rJ4,  was  the  lover  of  Catharine,  and  from  the  son 
sho  bore  him  descend  the  Counts  Bobrinski,  a  family  still 
flourishing.  He  is  said  to  have  planned  and  conducted  as 
the  chiof  leader  the  whole  revolution  by  which  Peter  III. 
was  murdered  ancl  Catharine  1 1,  established  on  the  throne  ; 
but  his  rudeness  and  violence  subsequently  alienated  him 
from  the  empress.  He  was  banished  from  the  court,  lived 
in  exile  at  Tzarskoe  8elo,  travelled  much,  and  d.  insane 
at  Moscow  in  17H:i. — The  latter,  b.  in  17;'7,  is  said  to  havo 
strangled  the  emperor  with  liis  own  hand,  and  becamo 
celebrated  as  commander  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  Archipel- 
agus.  At  Tchesme  he  vanquished  and  destroyed  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  .luly  7.  1770,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of 
Tchesmenski.  Cnder  Paul  he  was  banished  from  the 
court,  an<l  d.  on  his  estate  in  ISOS. — From  a  third  brother, 
Fkdou,  b.  in  1711.  d.  in  I7Hti,  descend  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  family  through  his  four  illegitimate  sons. — The 
most  remarkable  of  tliesn  was  Alkxki,  b.  in  17^7.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  serve<l  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  war. 
be'jame  aide-de-camp  to  Alexaniler  I.,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  during  the  military  insurrection  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Dee.  2l).  IS2J.  After  that  time  Nicholas  always 
showed  great  confidence  in  hiui,  and  he  proved  a  very  able 
diplomatist:  he  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Adrianoi)Ie  in 
1821)  and  Unkiar-Skelessi  in  18:{;i.  In  ISUhe  took  charge 
of  the  secret  police  of  Russia,  and  the  ability  he  showed 
in  this  position  was  acknowledged  by  all.  At  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1850  he  represented   Russia,  and  was  made  a 

Iirince.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg  May  21,  1861. — The  present 
lead  of  the  family  is  Nikolai,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
1827,  and  since  1872  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris. — There 
is  another  Russian  family,  the  counts  of  Orloff-Denissoff, 
prominent  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  nnd  conspicuous 
in  the  military  hist  )ry  of  the  country,  but  not  related  to 
the  above-mentioned  family. 

Orme  (Robkut),  F.  ?.  A.,  b.  at  Anjenga,   Travancore, 
India.  Doc.  25.  1728.  son  of  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the 
East   India  Company:  educated  at  Harrow:   went  to  Cal- 
cutta 1712;  held  various  offices;  settled  in   London  17G0: 
apiiointed  historiographer  to   the   East  India  Company;  ' 
published    A    Uhturtf  of  the    Mifi'tan/   Traimacfionn   of  the   \ 
Jlritf'nh  Ntttfnn  in  /ndontan  (;i  vols.,  I70.'J-78)  and  a  volume  < 
of  Hinturirttt  Frf^fui'-utn  of  the  Moijid  Empire  (1782).  to  the   ' 
socontl  edition  of  which  (1805)  a  Life   of  the  author   was 
prefixed.      I>.  at  Baling,  near  lioudon,  Jan.  13,  1801. 

Orme  (Wii,i,tAM).b.  at  Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1787;  was 
minister  of  Congregational  churches  at  Perth  and  Camber- 
well,  and  became  foreign  secretary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society;  author  of  A  I/Utorical  Skftrh  of  the  Transla- 
tion and  Circttintiun  o/' tht:  Scriptiirt-H  (Perth,  1815),  Memoir 
of  John  Oirrn,  IK  D.  (1820).  and  IHhUothera  JUbltc-t  (1821), 
with  carefully  prepared  notices,  biographical,  critical,  and 
bibliographical.     D.  at  London  in  18.10. 

Orme/a  (  Cf men,  Unieln),  town  of  \.  Italy,  province 
of  (-'uneo,  about  'M)  miles  S.  of  Mouflovi  and  2200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  old  walls  are  in  ruins,  and  there  are  no 
public  buildings  of  importance.  This  place  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  contention  among  tl»c  feudal  lords  of  N.  Italy. 

Pop.  5:;os. 

Ormerod  (Gkoroe).  F.  R.  S„  P.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  in  1785;  odiieatcd  at  Brascnose  College,  Ox- 
ford; author  of  The  flittor^  of  the  Conut;i  Pafalinc  nutl 
Citif  of  t'hvnhirr  {^  vols,  folio.  1819).  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  tlui  Fnglish  county  histories;  edited  sovcral  vol- 
umes for  the  rhotham  Society,  and  published  several  other 
works  in  the  departments  of  arehBDoIogv  and  heraldry.  D. 
at  Scdbury  Park  Oct.  i).  IS7;I. 

Ormolu'  [Fr.,  "milled  Rold"].  or  Mosaic  Gold,  nn 
alloy  of  line  and  copper,  containing  from  25  to  75  nartii  of 
Vol..  in.-ft:i  * 


zinc  in  100  of  the  alloy,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
zinc  being  volatilized,  unless  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture be  employed  in  fusing  the  metals.  The  fused  mass  is 
kept  until  it  takes  on  a  white  color,  when  it  is  east  at  once, 
for  if  remelted  it  becomes  a  comparatively  worthless  kind 
of  brass.  It  is  largely  employed  in  making  household  orna- 
ments, which  are  ctdored  by  pickling  in  dilute  oil  of  vitriol 
and  then  washed  and  varnished.     (See  Mosaic  (ioi.n.) 

Or'mond  (Jamks  Butler),  first  Dukk  op.  b.  at  Lon- 
don. Englan<i.  Oct.  iy.  1010;  educated  by  Archbishop  Ab- 
bot as  a  ward  of  the  king;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Ormond  on  the  dcatli  of  his  grandfather  10:12;  was  com- 
mander of  the  royal  troops  in  Ireland  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral during  the  insurrection  of  1041  :  was  created  marquis 
1042  ;  was  forced  to  make  a  disadvantageous  armistice  with 
the  rebels  lOL'J  ;  became  lord-lieutenant  1041  :  resigned  his 
office  to  the  Parliamentary  commissioners,  and  retired  to 
France  1047:  proclaimed  Charles  II.  in  Ireland,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Dublin  1041':  was  driven 
from  IrelanrI  by  Cromwell  Dec.  1060 :  was  created  duke  by 
Charles  II.  1000;  was  viceroy  of  Ireland  1002-09:  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford  lOfill;  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  by  Col.  Blood  1070;  again  viceroy  of  Ireland 
1070-8J.  and  made  a  duke  in  the  English  peerage  1682.  D. 
at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorsetshire.  July^21,  1688. 

Ormond  (John  J.),  an  able  lawyer  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.. 
was  associate  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  in  18:17-4'*, 
and  was  famed  for  the  iiprightness  of  his  decisions;  a  lib- 
eral Whig  in  jtolities.     D.  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1865. 

Orms'by,  county  of  Nevada,  extending  E.  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  on  the  California  State  line,  to  EI  Dorado  Caiion. 
Area.  200  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  some  fer- 
tile valleys.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry,  but  gold  and 
silver  quartz-mining  is  also  carried  on.  Carson  City  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  and  State.     Pop.  ."JOOS. 

Ornisby,  post-b.  of  Allegheny  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  2225, 

Orms'liirk,  town  of  Englantl.  county  of  Lancaster, 
has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  rich  col- 
lieries in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  6420. 

Or'mns,  a  small  island  12  miles  in  circumference.  lies 
in  the  Strait  of  Ormus.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  C.ulf, 
and  belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat.  It  is  important  now 
only  on  account  tif  its  salt-works,  in  which  some  500  men 
are  employcii.  but  in  the  sixteenth  an^l  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  it  had  a  large 
and  wealthy  city,  the  entrepot  of  the  European-Inrlian 
commerce,  fortified  and  with  40,000  inhabitants.  In  1622 
the  English  helped  the  Persians  to  destroy  the  city. 

Or'muzd  [from  the  Zend  nA(ir<5-»iarf/«*5.  the"  Spiritual, 
the  Creator  of  all  Things"],  in  the  Zend.  Mugian,  4iuebre, 
or  Parsee  religion,  is  the  supreme  principle  of  good  and 
the  great  enemy  of  Ahriman,  the  wicked  one.  In  the 
Zoroastrian  writings  this  name  designates  the  absolute 
deity,  who.  according  to  that  system  of  tiieology,  inchuled 
in  one  existence  both  the  good  and  evil  jirinciples;  but  in 
later  times,  when  the  dualistic  doctrine  took  on  its  later 
developments,  the  name  Ormuzd  was  used  to  denote  the 
principle  of  good,  the  friend  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of 
impurity  an<I  wickedness. 

Orne,  department  of  France,  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Normandy,  comprises  an  area  of  2.'^29  square  miles,  with 
.'?!18,25n  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
hills  rising  l.'i'O  feet  above  the  sea  and  rich  in  iron,  cop- 
per, marble,  and  granite.  To  the  north  and  south  of  thc-^o 
hills  largo  pasture-grounds  extend,  where  numerous  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared,  the  breed  of  horses  enjoying  the 
repiitation  of  being  the  best  in  France.  Hemp  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  apples  and  pears  for  the  fabrication  of 
cider.  Different  kindsof  manufactures,  especially  of  uietal- 
ware.are  carried  on.  Of  4  l.yDJ  children  of  school  ugc.  ^03G 
received  no  school  education  at  all  in  1857.     Cap.  Alen^on. 

Orne'villc,  pr>si.v.  an<l  tp..  Piscataquis  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Rangor  ami  Piscatu(|uis  R.  K.      Pop.  575. 

Oruitliorouy  [(Jr.  op^K,  "  bird."  nnd  Aoyof.  *'  dis- 
course "j.  that  brunch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  birds  ami 
the  literature  respecting  them.  The  present  article  must 
be  confined  to  an  enumeration  or  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  contributions  to  their  classilication  ;  those  alone 
which  have  essentially  paved  the  way  toward  the  systems 
now  generally  adopleil  can  be  noticed. 

Wo  look  in  vain  in  the  ancient  author.i  for  any  clear 
i'lea  of  the  relatifms  of  the  various  groups  of  this  class; 
birds  are  chiefly  considcre<l  (/■.  7.  by  Aristotle)  with  rela- 
tion to  their  food  and  the  means  by  which  they  obtain  it. 
or  (c.  J.  by  Rclon  and  .\ldrovandi)  with  resj>ect  to  their 
adaptation  for  progression  and  their  habitat.  Willoughby,* 

*  Ornilholoffia  tittri  Ires  (Londlni,  1676)— a  |>ostbumous  work 
cdUeU  by  Kay. 
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nn>\  lii;*  t'umiiicntiilor  Hny ,•  first  pave  n  rea^onnblo  arrnngc- 
iticiit  ul  tUv  cnii^titiu-nt!'  ul  iho  fluj')',  <livi«liii^'  it.  primiirily. 
iiili*  lan<i  uii'l  wftliT  bini»;  tlio  furiiicr  were  llirii  tiilVorcn- 
lt»lo<l  into  iliu^u  or^nnixed  as  birds  uf  \irvy  iinii  thoxo 
u'ltipteil  far  a  li'ss  eiirnivoroua  or  for  u  frujfivorous  diet ; 
llie  liitltT  were  iliviiied  into  wndcrs"  and  i«\viiniuer8.  The 
uiilv  IViittiri'  td"  Mipcrinrily  in  this  wyslein  iibuvc  previous 
atli'mpt".  hitwuver,  wii.-*  riUhiT  in  an  apprcu-jh  to  u  concep- 
tion id'  the  prini'iple.H  of  dustiification  than  as  an  cxpres- 
fiun  of  uiorpholoKit-'nl  fucts. 

I.inna'iisf  is  celebrated  as  a  systeniali^t.  and  is  looked 
tip  to  as  the  lather,  to  a  great  extent,  of  llic  modern 
nielhiidH:  it  U  neccfsiiry.  therefore,  that  his  system  should 
be  alluded  to.  In  the  final  edition  of  the  .Sj/*(cmri  iVtifii/vc 
(el.  12.  l7tJrt)  ho  divided  the  elat*s  into  six  orders — viz. 
1  I  )  Acciftilren,  in  which  the  bill  i?  booked  and  decurved  ; 
the  npiter  mandible  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  on 
oa-h  Kido  dilated  or  armed  with  teeth;  and  the  feet  pro- 
vided with  acute  arebod  claws  :  (2)  /Var,  in  which  tlie  hill 
is  cuttriforni  and  with  the  dorsal  outline  convex,  and  the 
feet  short  and  quite  strong  :  {'M  AiiirnM,  in  which  the  bill 
is  smooth,  ci)verc'l  with  an  epidermis,  and  enlarged  at  the 
tip;  the  feet  wt-bhed,  and  with  the  tibiiu  compressed  and 
short;  (4)  flmiltr.  in  which  the  bill  is  suhcylindriual.  the 
feet  elongate)!  and  adapted  for  wading,  and  the  femora 
partially  naked:  (i>)  dollinn;  who?e  si>c<-ics  have  tlie  bill 
convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched  above  the  lower,  and 
the  nostrils  overarched  by  a  cartilaginous  menibnine,  the 
feet  adapted  for  walking,  and  the  toes  rough  beneath  ;  and 
(6)  PaitBtreH,  in  which  the  bill  is  conical  and  pointed,  and 
the  feet  slender,  with  the  toes  separated  and  adapted  for 
hopping.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  these  groups  were 
based  entirely  on  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the 
bill  and  feet,  the  other  characters  enumerated  by  Linnieus, 
but  not  here  reproduced,  relating  to  the  body,  food,  and 
nesting  habits,  being  quite  subsifjiary;  but  this  classifica- 
tion was  generally  accepted,  and  the  views  involved  therein 
prevailed  with  naturalists  generally  until  very  recent  times, 
and  even  witli  the  greater  j)ortion  probably  to-day.  Cuvier  J 
in  I "1(7  slightly  modified  the  classification  of  Linnaeus  in 
its  details,  but  the  orders  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  his  predecessor.  Lacf-p^de  in  ITUy  divided  the  birds 
into  two  classes — differentiated  because  in  the  one  case  the 
leg  is  furnished  with  feathers,  and  in  the  otlier  destitute 
of  them.  Fourteen  orders  were  recognized.  Meyer  and 
Wolff  {J  in  ISIO  primarily  divided  the  birds  into  terrestrial 
and  ntjuatic  species;  (n)  the  former  into  the  orders  (1)  Ac- 
cipi(n'»  ;  (2)  Corarcv  ;  (3)  Pirir  ;  (4)  0»rinc8,  or  singing 
birds;  (3)  (7Ae^'rfonc»,  including  the  swallows,  swifts,  and 
goatsuckers;  (fi)  CoU^nhir,  or  the  pigeons:  and  (7)  Gal- 
liuK  :  {h\  the  latter  into  the  orders  (S)  UraHa:,  or  waders, 
and  (9)  Nntantri',  or  swimming  birds. 

Illiger.lj  who  attempted  to  reform  the  classification  as 
well  as  nomenclature  of  the  mammals  and  birds,  presented 
an  arrangement  of  the  latter  in  whieh  he  grouped  the  va- 
rious genera  of  birds  into  41  families  comljincd  un<ler  7 
orders.  The  (trders  were  clistinguished,  as  by  his  predeccs- 
gors.  chiefly  <m  account  of  the  feet :  the  families  by  various 
characters,  but  more  especially  by  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
minor  details  of  structure  of  the  feet  and  wings.  As  the 
families  were  for  the  first  time  systematically  introduced 
into  this  work,  a  synopsis  of  the  system  is  worthy  of  repro- 
duction : 

Oiti>Eit  I.  Scansores,  with  families — 1,  Psittacini  (par- 
rots):  2,  Scrrati  (toucans.  plantain*eaters,  etc.);  ;i,  Am- 
pbiboli  (cuckoos,  etc.) ;  4,  fcjagittilingucs  (woodpeckers) ;  b, 
t^yndactyli  (jacamars). 

OiEi>t:n  II.  Ambulatores,  with  families — fi,  Angulirostres 
(kingfishers,  bee-eaters);  7,  Suspensi  (humming-birds);  8, 
Tenuirostres  (sunbirds,  hoopoes,  etc.);  9,  Pygarrhichi 
(creepers,  Dendrocolaptcs) ;  10,  Gregarii  (orioles,  starlings, 
etc.):  11.  C'anori  (song-birds);  12.  Passcrini  (sparrows) ; 
13,  Dentirostres  (motmots,  hornbills)  ;  14,  Coraces  (Cor- 
vidic,  birds  of  paradise,  grakles,  etc.);  15,  Soricati  (Am- 
pelis.  I'rocnias);  16,  Hiantes  (swallows,  swifts,  goatsuckers). 

OuDKU  III.  Haptatores,  with  families — 17,  Xocturni 
(nwls);  IS,  Accipitrini  (Falconidae) ;  19,  Vulturini  (vul- 
tures). 

Ordkr  IV.  Rasores,  with  families— 20.  Oallinacei  (fowls. 
etc.):  21,  Epollicati  (Ortygis.  gyrrhaptcs) :  22.  Columbini 
(pigeons):   2:'».  Crypturi  (tinamons) ;   24.  Inepti  (dodos). 

OuHKR  V.  Cursores.  with  families — 25,  Proccri  (ostriches) ; 
26,  Campestres  (bustards);  27,  Littorales  (shore-birds). 

*Synopsi*  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium  (Londini,  1713). 

T  St/slema  Nahtr<r. 

X  Ttibleau  (UnufUaire  de  VHistoire  natureUe  desAnimauz  (Paris, 
1797 ).  ' 

2  7\uchenbuch  dtr  detitschen  Vonelkunde  (Frankfurt^am-Main, 
1810).  ' 

I  Oaroli  lUigeri  Prodromus  Sustematis  Mammalium  et  Avium 
(Berolini,  1811). 


OnnKli  VI.  Grallatorcs,  with  families — 28,  Vaginati 
(Chionis) ;  29,  Alcctoridcs  (mixture) ;  ;tO,  Ilerodii  (cranes, 
etc.):  ;il,  Falcati  (Tantalidw):  ;t2,  Limicolie  (SciUopaci- 
dic.  etc.) ;  'S'A,  Macrodaetyli  (jacanas,  rails) ;  M,  Lobipedes 
(lobe-footed  birds) ;  35.  Ilygrobatie  (incongruous  mixture). 

OnnKii  VII.  Xatatores,  with  families — ;J0,  Ijongipcnncs 
(Larida');  37,  Tubinares  (Procellarii.ia?)  ;  ;iS,  Larnelloso- 
dentati  (Anatidw):  39,  Steganopodes  (swimmers  with  four 
anterior  toesi;  40,  Pygopodes  (swimmers  with  logs  far 
back);  41,  Impennes  (penguins). 

Many  of  the  families  tluis  introduced  are  more  un- 
natural even  than  the  explanatory  examples  would  indi- 
cate. The  classififiition,  however,  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, as  being  thb  first  comprehensive  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  more  rigorous  subordination  of  grouj)S  than 
had  been  previously  admitted. 

In  1^12  a  (ierman  zoologist.  Blasius  Merrem.'f  proposed 
a  new  arrangement,  which  was  destined  to  l)e  ignored  by 
his  contcmpr»ruries,  but.  in  its  primary  features  at  least, 
after  being  almost  dormant  for  half  a  century,  to  bo  re- 
vived and  quite  generally  accepted.  Instead  of  diftcren- 
tiating  the  class  into  orders  distinguished  by  tlifTcrences 
of  bill,  wings,  and  feet,  he  took  the  slernum  as  the  essen- 
tial feature,  and  divided  the  class  primarily  into  two 
groups  —  (I)  Avcs  carinataj.  in  which  the  sternum  was 
produced  at  the  median  line  and  ]>rf>vidcd  with  a  keel; 
and  (2  I  Avcs  ratitie.  in  whieh  tlie  slernum  was  flat  toward 
the  middle  and  entirely  destitute  of  a  keel.  The  former 
(1)  inchnled  all  the  ordinary  birds,  which  were  further  dif- 
ferentiated into  aerial  birds  (Aves  aerea*).  including  the 
Raptores,  Pici.  and  l*asseres ;  terrestrial  birds  (Avcs  ter- 
restrial), embracing  the  ga!lina<'oous  forms  ;  water-birds 
(Aves  aquatieaO.  represented  by  the  swimming  types ;  and 
inarsh-birits  (Aves  palustres),  corresponding  with  the  wad- 
ers of  other  aulhors.  The  latter  division  (2)  was  limited  to 
the  ostriches,  nandus.  cassowaries,  emus,  and  kiwis.  The 
only  really  important  modification  introduced  into  the  clas- 
sification was  the  ilistinction  of  the  two  jprimary  groups. 

In  1815,  Temminck'"^- proposed  a  classification  which  he 
subsequently  modified,  ami  which,  as  thus  (levehipod,  for  a 
time  his  reputation  as  a  learned  ornithologist  made  some- 
what juipular.  He  distinguished  in  the  class  at  first  thir- 
teen, and  later,  when  he  embraced  the  extra- European 
types,  sixteen  orders,  viz. : 

1.  Rapaces.  9.  Pigeons. 

2.  Omnivores,  10.  Oallinac^s. 

3.  Insectivores.  11.  Alectorides. 

4.  Granivores.  12.  Coureurs. 

5.  Zygodactyles,  13.  (Jralles. 

6.  Anisodactyles.  14.  Pinnatipedcs. 

7.  Aleyons.  15.  Palmi])cdes. 

8.  Chelidons.  Ifi.  Inertes. 

This  cannot  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the  sys- 
tems of  Temminck's  ]>redecessors. 

In  ISlfi.  De  Blainvillcft  proposed  a  new  arrangement; 
the  class  was  named  Pcnniferes,  and  divided  into  9  orders, 
commencing  with  the  parrots — viz.:  (1)  Ics  Prfdienseurs 
{Prfhenttoies)  or  parrots;  (2)  les  Ravisseurs  {Hnptores) 
or  birds  of  prey;  (3)  les  Grimjjeurs  {Sv»iuH>n-fH)\  (4)  les 
Sauteurs  ou  Passereaux  [SH^tatores)  ',  (5)  les  Pigeons  {Gi- 
ratores):  (6)  les  Marcheurs  ou  Gallinacfs  (6'/-<7r^a/©rc«) ;  7 
les  Autruches  { Cursorcti) ;  (8)  les  Echassicrs  (GraliatoreH); 
and  (9)  les  Pahnipt-des  (Xntatm-cs).  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially noteworthy  in  this  sjive  the  recognition  of  tlie  ordi- 
nal values  of  the  grou]»s  Prehensores  and  Cursorcs,  and  the 
application  of  the  latter  name  for  the  Ratita?  of  Alcrrem. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Vigors  in  1823  read  a  memoir  before  the 
Linnjean  Society  of  London:]:^  on  the  classification  of  the 
class,  which  deserves  special  mention,  less  because  of  any 
imitrovements  in  classification  tlian  because  in  it  was  fur 
the  first  time  given  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  families 
ending  in  -jV/h-.  Vigors  applied  the  fanciful  quinarian 
system  introduced  by  MacLeay  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
birds,  and  divided  the  class  into  five  orders — two  (Raptores 
and  Insessorcs).  "  endowed  with  feet  formed  for  grai-ping," 
and  three  ( Rasores,  Grallatores,  and  Natatorcs),  "  endowed 
with  feet  incajiable  of  grasping."  These  were  subdivided 
into  families,  and  in  one  case  (Passeres)  into  5  tribes. 
The  leading  groups  are  as  follows: 

OiiD.  I.  Raptores,  with  the  families — (1)  Vulturida},  (2) 
Falconidse,  (3)  titrigidse,  (4)  unknown,  and  (5)  Gypoge- 
ranidse. 

^  Tentamcn  Sustemntis  Naturalis  Avium  (in  Abhandl.  K.  Pr. 
Akad.  Wisseosch.,  1812). 

**  Manuel  d^OrnUhnlofjie.  on  Tahlean  systimatiqucdes  Oise.aux  qui 
se  trotivent  en  Europe  {\\i\s\i'ri\:\-in  ct  Paris,  ISln). 

f\ Prodrome d' une.  Nouvi'IIp  Di.sfnJnifion  rnrthodiquedu  Eigne  imi- 
maf,  in  Bull.  Sac,  P/iiloma/if/ue  de  P>iris  (IKIG), 

XX  Observations  ou  the  Natural  Affinities  that  ronvecl  the  Orders  and 
Familiex  oj  Birds,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  335- 
517,  1825). 
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Ord.  II.  Tnsessorea,  with  5  tribes  (1-2  of  normal  group  ; 
3-6  of  iiberrant  k''*'"!*)  '""^  ^^  families — viz.  : 

(1)  Dentirostix's,  with  the  families  of  normal  group 
Laniadic,  Mcrulidie ;  of  aberrant  group  Sylviada:,  Pipridae, 
iMu8ci(;api(hc. 

(2)  Conirostres.  with  the  families  of  normal  group  Stur- 
nidie,  C'orvidiu ;  of  aberrant  group  Bucerida;,  Loxiadse, 
Fringilliduj. 

(.1)  Seansorcs,  with  tlie  families  of  normal  group  Psitta- 
cidie,  Picida) ;  of  aberrant  group  Ccrthiadie,  Cuculida?, 
Uamphastidiu. 

(4)  Teniiiroi^tres,  with  the  families  of  normal  group  Cin- 
n_vri(l;e,  Trochilida; ;  of  aberrant  group  Promeropidie  ? 
Ai(.'Iiphagida3  ?  Ncctariniadai  ? 

{f>}  Fissirostres,  with  the  families  of  normal  group  Ili- 
rundinidae,  Caprimulgidu; ;  of  "typical  group  "  Todida;, 
HalcyonidiC,  and  .Meropidie. 

Oro.  hi.  Kat-urcF.  with  the  families  of  normal  group 
Phasianida3,  Tetraonida; ;  of  aberrant  group  Struthlonidfe, 
Craeida»,  Culumbidic. 

Orel).  IV.  (Jrallatores,  with  families  of  normal  group 
Ardcidip,  Strohipaeida;  ;  of  aberrant  group  KallidiE,  Cha- 
radriada%  Gruitht. 

OiiD.  V.  Natatores,  with  families  of  normal  group  Colym- 
bid;e,  Alcadse ;  of  aberrant  group  Pelccunidie,  Laridse, 
Aiiiitida'. 

Mr.  Vigors  thus  groups  the  families  into  normal  and 
aborrant,  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  Mr.  M.  S.  MacLeay ; 
for  it  is,  says  he,  '*  certainly  a  more  scientific  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  series  ut'  affinities  "  (op.  cit.  p.  426)  ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred "  to  vifw  it  with  more  perfect  or  typical  form  in  the 
centre,"  *'  and  with  its  less  perfect  forms  on  each  side."  In 
this  way  the  last  of  the  "scientific"  mode  beciime  always 
the  first  of  the  "convenient"  mode,  the  sequence  being 
otherwise  the  same,  save  that  it  was  unbroken  in  the  latter. 
The  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  practically  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  all  the  types,  down  to  families  at 
least,  were  known,  and  consequently  no  provision  or  room 
was  made  for  the  extinct  types  that  were  to  be  afterward 
discovered.  In  other  respects,  too,  whatever  may  be  the 
"philosophical"  value  of  the  scheme,  it  is  a  most  inapt 
expression  of  the  morphological  facts  of  avine  structure, 
the  ")nly  true  basis  for  scientific  classification. 

In  ISUl),  Sundcvall,- an  eminent  S\vedish  naturalist,  in- 
troducccl  an  entirely  new  idea  in  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  the  class.  Recalling  that  some  species  when 
hutched  were  almost  featherless,  blind,  and  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  while  others  were  covered  with 
down  or  feathers,  fully  endoweil  with  sight,  and  ahle  to 
run  about  at  once,  he  proposetl  to  eonsiiler  these  charac- 
teristics as  of  primary  importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  relations  of  species,  and  therefore  divided  the  class 
into  two  legions:  (1 )  Altrices,  including  those  whose  young 
were  callow  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  (2)  PraH-oces,  comprising  those  competent  of  caring 
for  themselves.     In  outline  his  classification  is  as  follows: 

tfKCTIOS  Al.TRirES. 

Legion  Volucres. 

Ord.  I,  Passeres  (Fringillidas). 
"     2.  Oscines. 
Legion  Gressures. 

Ord.  1,  Macrochires  (Cypselida;,  Trochilidaj). 
**     2.  Pici  (Picida)).  " 
"     3,  Psittaci. 

"     4,  Coccyges  (Uhamphastida\  Ilucconidir,  Tucu- 
lidio.    Gnlbulida',  Alcedinidje,  Meropi<Uc, 
Hucerotida;,    Trogonidue,    Caprimulgidte, 
.etc.). 
"     5,  Accipitres. 

"     C,  Pullastr:e    (including    Cracidw,    McnuridsCr 
Musophagidie,  and  Columbida'). 

SF.rTEOV    Pit.KCOCKS. 

Legion  Cursores. 
Ord.  1,  (iallinie. 
"     2,  Struthioncs. 
'*     3.  Alcctorides. 
"      t.  Grallie. 
Legion  Natatores. 

Urd.  I,  Gaviic  (=  Longipcnnes). 
"     2,  Steganopodca  ( .=  Totijialmes). 
"     3,  Anscres  (=  Lamellirostres). 
"     4,  Urinatoroft  (^  Colynibida'). 
Those  divisions  of  A/triers  and  /'nrceeii,  based  on  the 
physiology    uf    the    newly-hatched    young,    were   quickly 
adopteil  by  several  authors.      Ilonaparte  especially,  in  one 
of  his    numerous    new   classifications    (that   published   in 
lSo3f),  adopted  the  divisions  in  question,  and  ranked  the 

*  Ornithohaiskl    St/sirm    af  C  J.  Suwlevali^  In    A'.    I'ctatskfijt 
ArnfUmirti.t  IlautUhifjtrr  for  ar  18S5,  2836. 
t  Chmplrx  Retulus.' 


several  orders  of  birds  in  parallel  columns  under  the 
beads  A  (trices  and  PrircoceHj  considering  that  the  orders 
of  the  one  group  or  sub-class  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  by  tliose  of  the  other.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
most  perfected  form  of  the  arrangement,  and  will  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  relations  of  altricism  and  prseeocism 
to  structure,  the  classification  is  reproduced  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

AVES. 


Altrices. 
1,  Psittaci. 


PRiECOCES. 


I,  American! ;  2,  Orbis  antiqui. 

2,  Accipitres. 

3,  Passeres. 

1,  Oscines;    2,  Volucres, 

1,  Zygodactyli  ;  2,  Anisodactyli. 

4,  Columbie. 

1,  Inepti. 
2y  Gyrantes, 


7,  Struthiones. 

8,  Gallinae. 


5,  Ilerodiones. 


6,  Gavise. 


1,  Passeripedes  ;  2,  Grallipedes. 
9,  Grallae. 

I,  Cursores;  2,  Alectoridos. 
•  10,  Anseres. 


1,  Totipalmi:  2,  Longi-       I,  Lamellirostres;  2,  Urinatores: 
pcnnes.  3,  Ptilopteri. 

In  ISO"  J.  Prof.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  made  known  a 
new  system  of  classification  of  birds,  which  excited  great 
interest,  and  has  had  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  recent 
progress  of  ornithology,  as  much  by  the  spirit  infused 
into  the  mode  of  investigation  as  by  the  innovations  that 
were  projiosed.  The  author,  like  Merrem  and  IJlanchard, 
recognized  as  the  primary  divisions  of  the  class  the  <\ir- 
iiiatiF  and  Hatitu,  and  these,  like  Blanchard.  he  dignified 
as  the  only  existing  orders,  degrading  the  subordinate 
groups,  equivalent  in  rank  at  least  to  many  of  those  which 
had  been  called  orders  by  others,  to  inferior  rank.  Ktmr 
secondary  groups  were  distinjruished  among  the  (^arinata*. 
more  especially  by  the  c(mdition  of  the  vomer  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  neighboring  bones.  Tertiary  groups  were  com- 
binations of  families  or  ]>eculiar  isolated  families,  charac- 
terized by  osteological  and  other  characters  of  moment. 
Tins  classification  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  expres- 
sion, in  a  rigorous  systematic  form,  of  combinations  of  ana- 
tomical facts,  and  first  gave  due  weight  to  aggregates  of 
osteological  and  other  anatomical  features  characteristic 
of  the  several  gr<uips  of  birds.  Hut  the  secondary  groups 
of  Carinatic  or  sub-orders  distinguished  by  the  eonditi()n 
of  the  vtmier  seem  scarcely  to  warrant  the  value  assigned 
to  them  :  indeed,  the  question  of  the  natural  combination 
of  the  families,  or  at  least  of  stiper-families.  into  more  com- 
prehensive groujis.  and  the  determination  of  their  exact 
relations,  is  a  problem  that  is  yet  far  from  being  soheil. 
The  following  synopsis,  modified  from  Prof.  Huxley's 
Mmiiiaf  nf  the  AtintoDii/  uf'  Vertehnrfrtl  Aniiiinh,  is  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  chief  features  of  this  classification  : 

I.  Orpi'.k  .SArnt'ii.*:.  The  metacarpals  not  ankyloscd  to- 
gether.    The  tail  longer  than  the  body. 

1.  Archu'npteryglda!  (extinct). 

II.  OitDKU  Uatitk.  The  metacarpals  ankyloscd  together. 
The  tail  cimsiderably  shorter  than  the  body.  The  sternum 
devoid  of  a  keel. 

a.  The  wing  with  a  rudimentary,  or  very  short,  humerus, 
and  with  not  more  than  one  ungual  phalanx. 

2,  Apterygida'  (the  kiwis). 
.*!,  ninornithidu^  (tlie  moas). 

4,  Casuariihe  (the  cassowaries). 
6.  The  wing  with  a  long  humerus  and  with  two  ungual 
phalanges. 

.'>.  Kheida*  (the  nnndus). 
ti,  Struthiftnitia*  (the  ostriehesl. 
HI.  OiiDKR  Carisat.*:.  The  metacarpals  ankyloscd  to- 
gether.    The  tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body.    The 
sternum  provided  with  a  keel. 

«.  The  vomer  broad  behind,  and  interposing  between  the 
pterygoids,  the  palatines,  and  the  basisphenoidal  ros- 
trum. 

[I.  Sin-ounFR]  DnoM^ooNATiiA. 
7.  Tinainomnrpba'  (the  tinamons). 

b.  The  v<imer  narmw  behind  ;  the  pterygoids  and  pala- 
tines articulating  largely  with  the  ba^isphenoiilal  ros- 
trum. 

J  On  Ihr  ClaAsificnHon  ((f  Birds;  and  on  the  7hxrt««mir  Value  of 
the  Modi1icalion.t  n(  rrrlatn  of  the  CmninI  Bones  ohtenvtble  in  that 
CliiM,  In  Pivc.  Zoot.  Soc.  London  for  ISfi",  pp.  I1.VI7J. 
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a.  The  inusilla-pslatinc!!  Trco. 
i.  The  viiiniT  |M»inliMi  in  front. 

[11.  Si  UullllKIl]  SLlIIZOCiNATll*. 

8,  ('httrndrionmr|iliii'  (|ilovor».  etc.). 

9,  ('oL-»in«r|>hu'  (gull.»,  petrels,  divers,  and  nuks). 

10,  .'Jphi'iiii'iviinorphro  (penguins). 

11,  (tfrnnoiiiorphie  (crunes). 

12,  Ttirnieiniorphie  (heinipods). 

13,  .McctoroniDrphio  (fowl.«). 

14,  PtoroclomorpliB!  (sand-grouse). 

15,  Peristcroinorpha'  (pigeon.-^). 
10,  Hclcromoqduo  (hoiizin). 

ii.  The  vomer  truncated  in  front. 
[III.  Srn-oiinER]  .'EuiTiioosATii.f:. 
IT.  Coraeoniorplue  (pnsiierincs). 

18,  CypseloUMirpha'    (humming-bird^,    swifts,    and 

goiil.surkers). 

19,  Celo'imiirphie  (woodpeckers). 

p.  The  niuxillo-pulatincs  united. 
[IV.  Srii-oithKit]  Dksmoosatii.c 

20,  j-Ktomorijhro  (birds  of  prey). 

21,  Fsittacomorphie  (parrots). 

22,  Coccygoniorpha^  (colies.phintain-eatcrs, cuckoos, 

biirbcts.  t'tucans,  ea]iitonida\  galbulida'.  king- 
fishers, hornbills,  boojiocs,  bcc-euters,  luotraots, 
coraciida',  and  trogons). 
2.'?,  Chennniitrplue  (anatida',  palamcdcida;). 

24,  Amphiuiorpbie  (flamingoes). 

25,  PelargomorphsD    (^torks,    ardeidsc,   plataleida;, 

etc.). 
2ft,  Dysporomorphro  (cormorants,  pelicans,  tropic- 
birds,  darters). 
Tn  l.'<7:!  and  187-4,  Mr.  A.H.  Oarrod  *  based  a  classifica- 
tion of  birds  upon  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  Among  the  more  important  of  these,  from 
a  taxononiic  point  of  view,  were  considered  to  be  tlie 
femoro-caudal.  the  accessory  femoro-caudal,  tlie  semi- 
tendinosus,  and  the  accessory  semitendinosus.  liut  most 
important  of  all  is  the  ambiens  muscle;  this  arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  short  anteriorly  directed  spine, 
which  is  situated  just  above  the  anterior  bonier  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
sartorius,  which  is  above  it  in  the  former  partof  its  course. 
Its  thin  tendon  then  crosses  the  knee,  running  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fascial  extensor  tendon,  just  in  front  of  the 
patella,  to  the  outer  side,  where  it  joins  the  fibres  of  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  perforatus  digitorum.  Tiie  presence 
or  absence  of  this  muscle  determined  Mr.  tJarrod  to  diff"er- 
entiate  the  class  into  two  sub-classes.  Those  forms  in 
which  it  is  present  were  designated  llomolngonata),  or 
typical  kneed  :  while  those  in  which  it  is  absent  were  com- 
bined as  .Vnomalogonntae,  or  abnormally  kneed.  '•  There 
arc."  said  Mr.  (Jarrod,  "  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  cwca  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  oil-gland  which  are  correlatable  with  this  ]»resenco  or 
absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle."  The  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary groups  of  these  sub-classes  were  distinguished  by  the 
combinations  of  the  muscles  already  alluded  to.  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  ca!ea  to  the  intestine,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tufted  or  nude  oil-gland,  and  the  combinations 
in  which  those  characters  occur;  and  further,  in  the  homo- 
logonatous  birds,  by  the  development  of  either  a  left  or 
right  carotid,  or  of  both.  The  characters  thus  appreci.-vted 
were  generalized  in  thcclassification  herewith  exhibited.  In 
this  the  femoral-caudal  muscle  is  represented  by  the  letter 
A.  the  accessory  femoro-caudal  by  13,  the  semitendinosus 
by  X,  and  the  accessory  semitenrlinosus  by  Y  ;  the  homo- 
logonatous  families  with  an  asterisk  («)  afli.xed  do  not 
possess  an  ambiens  muscle  at  all ;  of  those  with  a  dagger 
(t)  only  a  few  genera  want  it. 

CLASS   AVEi5. 

SrB-Cl.ASy*  HoHOI.OfiONAT^. 

OnnEu  I.  (Iralliformes. 
Cohort  (a)  Struthiones. 

Family  I,  SlruthionidtB.     B  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Struthioninao. 
"  2.  Kheina;. 

Family  2,  Casuariida;  (»).     B  X  Y,  .\  B  X  Y. 
"       3,  Aplerygida;.     A  B  X  Y. 
"       4,  Tinamida;.     A  B  X  Y. 
Cohort  (e).  Gallinaccte. 

Family  1,  Palamedeida?.     A  B  X  Y. 

2,  Oallina;.     A  B  X  Y  or  B  X  Y. 
"       3,  Rallida?.     A  B  X  Y. 
"       4,  Otididw.     B  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Otidinoe. 


•  On  Certain  Musclfj  of  Birds,  and  their  Value  in  Classification 
Part  II.  By  A.  H.  Garrod,  B.  A.  Pnx.  Zaol.  Soc.  Londm  (1874. 
pp.  111-123).  ^ 


A  B  X  Y. 


A  B  X. 
A  X. 


A  Ii  X  Y  and  A  X  Y. 
A  B  X  Y. 
A  X  Y. 


Subfamily  3,  Phocnicoptorino). 
Family  ;>.  .Musophagida;.     A  B  X  Y. 
0,  *'uculida\ 
Sub-family  I,  Ccntropodina;.     A  B  X  Y. 
"  2,  Cuculina;.     A  X  Y. 

Cohort  (v)  Psitlaci  (f).     A  X  Y. 
Okuku  II.  .-\nscrifurme8. 
Ctdiort  (a)  .-\nseres. 

Family  I,  Anatidie.     A  B  X. 
•*        2.  .'^pheniseida;.     A  B  X. 
"       3,  Cidymbida!.     A  B  X. 
"        4.  Podicipidida}  (•).     B  X. 
Cohort  (^)  Xasutte. 

Family  1,  Prcu'ellariida:  (f). 
''        2.  Fulmaridu;. 
Sub-family  1,  Fulinarinie. 
**  2,  Bulweriina-. 

OanKR  III.  Cicriniit'ormcs. 
Cohort  (a)  Pelargi.     A  X  Y. 
"        O)  Calhartidn".     A  X  Y. 
"        (v)  Ilcrodiones  (»).     A  X  Y'  or  X  Y. 
''         (6)  iStcganopodcs. 
Family  1,  Phaethontidae.     A  X  Y. 
**       2,  Pelecanidjc. 
"       3,  PhalacrocoracidaJ.     A  X. 
"       4,  Frcgatida;.     A. 
Cohort  (e)  Accipitrcs.     A. 
Family  1,  Falconida?. 
"       2,  Slrigida:  («). 
Ordeii  IV.  Charadriiformes. 

Cohort  («)  Columbiu  (f).     A  B  X  Y  (A  X  Y). 
Family  1,  Colurabidir. 
'•        2.  Ptcroelida-. 
Cohort  (3)  Limicola;. 
Family  I,  (.'harivdriidae. 
•'       2,  (iruidic. 
*'       3.  Larida?. 
"       4,  Alcida;  («).    A  B  X. 

Sl'B-CLASS  AnoMAI.OGOSAT.«. 

OuDKR  I.  Piciformes. 

Family  1,  Pieari.-c.     A  X  V. 
Sub-family  1,  Picida.>. 

"  2,  Kaniphastida?. 

"  3,  Capitonidie. 

Family  2,  Upupida-.     A  X  Y. 
**        3,  Bucerotida;.     A  X  Y. 
*'        4,  Alcedinida*.     A  X. 
Order  II.  Passeriformcs. 

Family  1,  Passcres.     A  X  Y'  (A  X). 
"        2,  Bucconidai. 
"       3,  Trogonidw.     A  X. 
"       4,  Jlcropidas.     A  X  V. 
"        5,  Galbulida;.     A  X  V,  or  A  X. 
"        6,  Caprimulgida;.     A  X  Y. 
"       7,  Steatornithida>.     X  Y. 
*•'       8,  Coraciida;.     A  X  Y. 
Sub-family  I,  Coraciina>. 
"  2,  Momotina:. 

"  3,  Todina;  (?). 

Order  III.  Cypseliformes. 
Family  Macrochires.     A. 
Sub-family  I.  Cypselina?. 
"       '    2,  T'rochilina>. 
The  chief  and  apjiarently  only  merit  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  generalizeti  information  respecting  the  muscles 
in  question  therein  conveyed.    The  exceptiims  noted  above 
suggest  the  inaderjiiacy  of  the  combinations  in  question  to 
serve  as  the  exjiressions  of  tlie  natural  affinities  of   the 
various  forms.     Combined  with  other  information,  it  will 
be  of  use  in  the  construction  of  a  mr)re  perfect  system. 

The  most  useful  books  for  the  student  in  general  orni- 
thology are  the  Gmcra  nf  Birds:  cotn]>rini>ifj  their  Gen- 
eric CfiaracterHf  a  \otice  of  the  HnbilH  ttf  earh  tt'enwt,  nnd 
nn  Extennive  Lint  nf  Species  referred  In  their  sercrat  t/cnerti, 
by  George  Robert  Gray ;  iliustratcd  by  David  William 
Mitchell,  in  3  vols.  (London,  1S44-4!).  4to) ;  Cnnspcctiia 
Gcnerum  Avinm,  auctore  Carolo  Luciano  Bonaparte  (Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1850,  2  vols.  Svo);  The  Hand-list  of 
Genera  and  Speriefi  nf  Birds,  distintjiiishinr/  those  contained 
tn  the  British  Mnsentii,  by  (jJeorge  Robert  Gray  (London. 
1869-71,  3  vols.  Svo)  ;  and  The  Ciitnlmjne  nf  the  Birds  in 
the  Britinh  Muscnni,  of  which  two  have  been  published — 
viz.  Catalnf/ue  of  the  Aeeipitres,  or  Diurnal  Birds  o/ /*,-((/. 
and  Catalogue  of  the  Strides,  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  (Lon- 
don, 1874  and  1875).  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
good  manual  expressive  of  the  present  condition  of  scien- 
tific ornithology.  The  works  of  Rev.  .1.  G.  Wood,  Brchm, 
etc.  are  rather  anecdotal  than  reliable  for  scientific  infor- 
mation. The  best  epitome  of  facts  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  birds  may  be  found  in  Huxley's  Jfanual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals  (London,  1872J. 
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The  birds  of  tho  various  countries  have  each  their  spe- 
cial historians.  The  most  celebrated  and  rcliiible  of  those 
of  North  America  arc  L.  P.  Vieillot  {Hintoire,  mtturellc  dcs 
Oisfttuar  (if  TAm^rique  septentriotiale  ;  contenant  un  fjrnud 
uomhrc  ti'enpeceii  dfcriteii  on  f^jnyfeH  pour  la  premiere  foit, 
Paris.  IS07):  Alexander  Wilson  {American  Oruitholofft/.  or 
thr  \titiintf  HiHtitrtj  uf  the  lihdH  of  the  United  Staffs,  Phila- 
delphia. ISliS),  and  liis  continuator,  Charles  h.  Bonaparte 
(Amen'ran  Ornitholot/j/,  or  the  Natural  fUstori/  of  Birds 
inhahitimj  the  i'uitcd  StnteM  uot  given  by  Al.  WiUon) ;  J.  J. 
Atidubin  (  The  liii-dH  of  America^ from  iJraiduf/n  made  in 
thr  Cniird  State,*  and  their  Territoriea,  illustrated  by  500 
finely-colored  drawings,  New  York,  1828-30);  Spencer 
F.  Uaird  {  Heports  of  Kjcplorationa  and  Snrvej/H  to  ascertain 
the  iiif'^t  Practicable  and  Economical  Rontc  for  a  Jiaiitrat/ 
from  the  .\fi>tMiMxippi  to  the  Pacific.  Ocean,  vol.  X..  by  S.  F. 
Baird);  8.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  Robert  Uidgway 
{A  ilixtortf  of  North  American  liirds,  Boston,  187-1,  4to); 
and  Klliol  Coues  {Ket/  to  North  American  Birds,  Salem, 
1874). 

The  ornithological  faunas  of  South  American  countries 
have  been  less  studied;  the  cliief  works  are  on  Brazilian 
birds,  by  (_'.  H.  Bunncister  {Sifntcutatischc  Ucbcrnicht  dcr 
Thicre  lirasilicns,  Berlin,  ISoD-ofi,  8vo),  and  J.  T,  Des- 
euurtilz  [Ornitholotjie  iresiHennc,  on  I'Hiatoire  des  Oiseant' 
du  iircsil  remarifunhlcH  par  leur  Plumaffe^  hnr  Chant  et  Icnrs 
JIabitndcs,  Rio  Janeiro,  1854-66,  fol.) ;  also  noteworthy 
arc  those  of  Felix  de  Azara  {Apunt'tmimtos  para  la  JIin- 
tiiria  natitrnl  dc  log  Poj-aros  del  Parafpuni  if  liio  de  la 
Plata,  Madrid,  180;i.  4to)  and  Des  Murs  (in  Bistoria  fi»ica 
y  politica  dc  Chile,  by  Claudio  Gay,  Zooloyiaj  vol.  i.,  Paris, 
1847,  8vo). 

The  species  of  Europe  have  had  many  historians  :  the 
most  notable  perhaps  are  C.  D.  Degland  and  Z.  (Jerbc's 
Ornithofoi/ie  enrop/'cnc,  on  Catalor/ne  descriptif,  anali/tii/ne 
et  rnisonn^.  des  Olneanx  obnerv^n  en  Europe  {Paris,  1st  ed. 
184'J;  2d  ed.  1867):  John  Gould's  liirds  of  Enrope  (Lon- 
don), a  luxurious  work  in  elephant  folio;  and,  lastly,  A 
lliHturtj  of  the  liirds  of  Europe,  ct,-.,  at  first  by  K.  B. 
Sharpe  and  II.  E.  I>rcssor,  and  later  by  Dresser  alone,  now 
in  course  of  publication.  Tho  fauna  of  each  country,  too, 
has  been  especially  elucidated,  generally  by  numerous  nat- 
uralists: tnc  most  celebrated  of  those  relating  to  Great 
Britain  arc  P.  J.  Selby's  /ilnntrationt  of  Jiritinh  Ornithnl- 
ofjij  (Edinburgh,  lS2I-:Ji);  William  Macgillivray's  Histori/ 
of  British  liirds,  iudiijenous  and  migratory,  includin;/  their 
Organization,  Ifablts,  and  Helations  ;  Remarks  on  Classi- 
jication  and  Xoincnclalnre  ;  an  Acconnt  of  the  Principal 
On/ans  of  Birdi^,  and  Observations  relative  to  Practical 
Ornithology  {London,  1S;I9-I1);  John  Gould's  The  Birds 
of  Great  Britain  (London,  18o0-fi8);  and  A  History  of 
British  Birds,  of  which  a  1st  cd.  was  issued  by  William 
Yarrell  in  1839-12.  and  a  3rl  cd.  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  under  tJic  auspices  of  Alfred  Newton. 

The  avifauna  of  Africa  lias  also  had  a  number  of  icono- 
graphic  monographers.  The  oldest,  and  formerly  much 
esteemed,  is  Francois  LevaiUant's  Histoirc  naturelle  dee 
Oiseaux  d'Afviqnc  (Paris,  17Uy-180.'> ).  Among  the  later 
and  more  reliable  works  are  those  of  G.  ilartlaub  (Syitcni 
der  Ornithofogic  Wentafrikas,  Bremen,  1857 ) :  M.  T.  von 
Heuglin  ( Omithologic  Nordost- Africa's,  der  XHtjnellcn 
and  h'iii'tcn-d'ebietcdcs  Uothen  Mtcres  and  des  nordHchen 
Somali- Land es,  Erster  Bantl,  Erste  Abtheilung,  Casscl, 
1809);  0.  Finsch  antl  G.  ilartlaub  {Bamn  C.  <\  von  dev 
Vevkcnn  lUiscn  in  Ost-AfriLtt.  Vicvter  Band,  Die  VUgcl 
Oit-Afrika's,  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg,  1870);  and  Edgar 
Leopold  Layard  {  'J'he  Birds  of  South  Africa,  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue  if  all  the  Knoirn  Species  occurring  South  of  the 
S8th  Parallel  of  South  Latitude,  Cape  Town  and  London. 
1807). 

For  tlic  avifiuna  of  Asia  tho  most  magnificent  work  is 
one  by  John  <ioulil.  entitled  The  Birds  of  Asia  (London. 
1850-00),  in  elephant  folio. 

On  the  ornithology  t>f  Australia  several  fine  work8  hnvc 
also  been  enntribulcd ;  tho  most  luxurious  is  by  John 
Gould  {Thr  Birds  of  AuHtralia,  Lon<lon.  1S48).  A  ni»te- 
wortliy  one  has  more  recently  been  publi^^hcd  by  Sylvester 
Diggles  (  The  Ornithology  of  Australia,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land. I8(i8). 

The  birds  of  Polynesia  have  been  monographed  by  O. 
Finsch  and  (J.  Ilartlaub  {/tritrag  zur  Fauna  f  cntraffioly- 
ncniins.  Omithologic  dcr  Viti-,  Samoa-  und  Tonga-luMcln. 
Halle,  I8G7). 

Numerous  monographs,  many  of  which  are  beautifully 
illustrated  with  lifc-si/.c  figtires  of  nil  the  species  und 
printed  in  largo  elephant  folio  form,  have  been  published 
on  various  families  and  other  groups  of  tue  cla«f*. 
Aside  from  tho  earlier  works  of  the  kind  hy  Vaillanl. 
Desmarcst,  Vieillot,  etc.,  tho  most  notiibic  of  those  by  re- 
cent authors  are  by  J()hn  Gould,  A  Monograph  ff  the  Tro- 
gonidu,  or   Trogons  (London,   1838);  A  Monograph  of  the 


Odontophorina;  or  Partridges  of  America  (London,  1850) ; 
^l  Monograph  of  the  Bhamphastidir,  or  Family  of  Toucans 
(London,  1854);  ,1  Monograph  of  the  TrochilidiV,  or  linin- 
ming-birds  (London,  1861,  5  vols.);  Alfred  Malherbe. 
Monographic  des  Piddles,  on  IHstoirr  naturelle  den  Pivi- 
des,  Picamni's.  Tuncines  on  Torcols  (Metz.  ISGl.  4  vols.); 
Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  A  Monograph  of  the  Pittidir  (New 
York,  18G1);  A  Monograph  of  the  Tttraoninw,  or  Family 
of  the  GrouHe  (New  York.  1864-65);  A  Mowtyraph  of  the 
Phasianidir,  or  Family  of  Pheasants  (London.  1870-721, 
and  .1  Monograph  of'  the  Pavadisiidie,  or  Birds  of'  Para- 
dise (London.  187:'.");  C.  11.  T.  and  (J.  F.  L.  Marshnll.  A 
Monograph  of  the  Capitonidtr,  or  Scanaorial  Bavbets  (Lon- 
don, 1871):  and  R.  B.  Sharpe,  A  Monograph  of  the  Alee- 
dinidtr,  or  Kingfishers  {London,  1871). 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  some  of 
the  folio  monograph.-;  of  birds  nbovc  enumerated  :ire  rather 
to  be  admired  for  the  beauty  and  often  the  aptness  of  the 
illustrations  than  for  the  scientific  merit  of  the  text:  in 
truth,  the  most  scientific  and  ablest  of  ornithologists  are 
not  those  who  have  published  tlie  large  folios.  Ornithol- 
ogists, however,  arc  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to 
select.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  among  the  most  active  at 
the  present  time  in  .\merica  are  J.  A.  Allen,  Elliot  Coues, 
and  Robert  Ridgway  ;  in  England.  Alfred  Newton,  Osbert 
Salvin.  P.  L.  Sclatcr.  and  H.  Bowdler  Sharpe :  in  (terioany, 
O.  Finsch  and  A.  von  Pclzein  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
H.  Schlrgcl.  These,  however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  in- 
numerable writers  that  are  engaged  in  various  depart- 
ments of  ornithology.  Thlohouk  Gill. 

Ornithorhvnch'idn^  [from  opvt^.  opntfo?.  '•  bird,"  and 
py'vxo?-  "  beak  "].  one  of  the  two  families  representing  the 
order  iMonotrcmata  and  sub-class  Ornithodelphia,  and  in- 
cluding the  •'  water-mole  "  of  Australia.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  beaver-like  ;  the  covering  is  a  dense 
and  soft  fur ;  thejaws  are  produced  into  a  depressed  bill-like 
snout  resembling  somewhat  (but  only  superficially)  the  bill 
of  a  duck  :  the  nostrils  are  above  and  near  the  end  of  the 
bill ;  no  external  ears  are  developed  :  there  are  eight  horny 
teeth — i.  c.  each  jaw  is  providcil  on  each  side  behind  with 
a  broad  and  nearly  oval  tooth  with  aflattcneil  crown  adiipted 
for  grinding,  and  toward  the  front  it  has  a  long  and  narrow 
one ;  the  tongue  is  short,  and  covered,  to  some  extent,  with 
horny  papilla*;  the  legs  are  short:  the  feet  well  adapted  for 
swimming,  and  each  provided  witli  five  toes;  the  anterior 
ones  have  a  web  extending  considerably  beyond  the  toes,  and 
the  claws  arc  depresse<l ;  the  posterior  feet  have  webs  only 
between  the  toes,  and  the  claws  are  curved  :  in  the  male  a 
spur  is  developed  on  the  hinder  surface  of  each  hind  leg, 
which  has  no  representative  in  t!ie  female ;  the  tail  is  rather 
short,  dejiressed.  and  quite  broad.  These  are  the  charac- 
ters which  at  once  superficially  distinguish  the  Ornitho- 
rhynehida?  from  the  Tachyglossidjc.  but  in  addition  to 
these  arc  numerous  anatomical  characters.  The  family  is 
peculiar  to  Australia,  and  is  represented  by  but  a  single 
genus  contiiiiiing  but  one  certainly  known  species,  which, 
however,  exhibits  ilitferences  which  have  caused  a  distinc- 
tion, by  some  authors,  of  two  species.  The  species  was 
first  made  known  in  1700  by  Shaw,  under  the  mime  of 
Platypns  anatinns,  iin<l  in  the  fr)lIowing  year  by  Ulumen- 
bach  under  that  of  Ornithnvhyuchns  pavadnrtii  ;  the  name 
Phttypnt  having  been  previously  used  in  ornith(dogy.  that 
of  Ornithorhynchus  has  been  almost  universally  retained. 
AVhen  first  discovered,  it  excited  great  surprise,  and  the 
Ppecimen  which  served  for  description  was  supposed  by 
some  to  !)e  a  made-up  specimen  couiposed  of  the  bill  of 
some  unknown  duck-like  birtl  and  the  body  of  a  uuimmal. 
As  indicated  by  the  webbed  feet,  it  is  an  aquatic  form,  liv- 
ing by  preference  in  the  still  portions  of  rivers  and  streams, 
seeking  its  food  among  the  plants  which  grow  upon  tho 
river-banks,  anil  excavating  burrows  in  the  banks,  to 
which  it  retreats,  and  in  which  it  forms  its  nest.  This  bur- 
row, acconling  to  Bennett,  is  projecte<l  in  a  serpentine 
course  into  the  bank,  and  ascends  upwani  toward  its  ter- 
minatinn.  and  at  tho  en<l  the  nest  is  built.  Tho  nest  is 
composc<l  of  dried  grass,  weeds,  etc..  strewn  over  the  floor. 
The  burrow  is  expanded  toward  the  end.  and  measures 
there  about  a  foot  in  length  and  six  inches  in  breadth:  the 
entire  length  of  the  burrow  is  considerable,  sometimes  being 
about  20  feet,  and  occasionally  excectling  even  50  feet. 
Besides  the  principal  entrance,  tlicre  is  also  generally  a 
secon"l  one  behtw  the  surface  of  the  water,  communicating 
wiih  the  interior  just  within  the  aperture.  The  food  is  of 
an  aniauil  nature,  chiefly  consisting  of  water-insects,  mol- 
lusks.and  the  egg-»  nf  fishes  and  frogs,     TllKOlwHK  GiLl.. 

Ornilhorhyiifhiis.     See  DrcK-niLL. 

<)'r*>,  ip.  "f  Itutle  CO.,  Cal.     Pop.  281. 

Orobani'hu'i'cir,  the  broom-rapes,  a  natural  order 
of  exfigeniius  plants,  parasitica)  herbs  growing  from  the 
roota  of   other  plants.     Being  completely   parasitic,  and 
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fiTjiiiK'  u|iuii  tho  olaborntcJ  juices  of  llic  ro8ter-|il«nt.  tlit-y 
aro  ik-Mitulu  of  gri'i'li  hfrbiiKi'.  unil  Imvo  dry  or  lli-shy 
•..-.<]•■•  ill  |.liif«  of  Iciivi'S.  This  mode  uf  life.  howcviT,  is 
I, .  .  I  by  n  few  apccics  of  rcliitod  orders.  This  order  is 
.|,-i.cu'iii«lud  from  the  other  Kamo|ietiilous  families  with 
irri';!ii1ur  or  bilabiate  corolla  and  didynuinoiis  stninens  by 
thelcclled  ovury  nith  Hvi>  (or  by  division  fourl  )iuriclul 
iibicentn'.  innumerable  small  albuminous  and  minute  em- 
lirvo.  Some  of  tho  broom-rapes,  which  abound  in  Euro|pc. 
are  injurious,  especially  one  which  lives  upon  clover.  None 
uro  really  of  any  economical  importance,  but  two  I'.  S. 
plants  (  A/)i>*>-.7ii«  and  r...i.i;,/io/i»).  called  becch-ilrops  and 
cancer-root,  have  been  vaunted  in  poj.ular  ami  empirical 
medicine.  Asa  Urav. 

OrodU!<  [llr.  opot.  a  ■•  hill,"  ami  Mout,  a  "tooth"],  a 
genus  of  cestraeiont  sharks  of  which  the  remains  arc  found 
in  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  teeth  have  their  crowns 
set  with  a  series  of  blunt  bul  frequently  highly-ornainentcd 
cones.  The  sjiincs  called  Citiiiuaiitlim  probably  belonged 
to  tho  same  fish.  Some  of  the  species  of  Or<,iluH  must  have 
been  of  iinmonso  siic,  us  the  teeth,  of  which  the  number 
was  largo,  are  oooasionally  found  four  to  live  inches  broad 
and  very  massive.  "  J-  **•  Xewbeuiiy. 

Orohippus.     See  Horse,  Fossil-. 

Oromuc'to  Village,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sunbury  co., 
X.  li.,  on  the  .~t.  .lohii.  11  miles  from  I'redericton.  It  has 
sonic  sbipliuilding.      I'op.  about  400. 

O'roiKi,  tp.  of  Muscatine  oc,  la.     Pop.  372. 

Uroiio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  on  tho 
Penobscot  Uivor  and  European  and  N.  A.  R.  R. ;  seat  of 
the  State  .Agricultural  College.     Pop.  2888. 

Orono,  post-v.  of  Elk  Rivor  tp.,  cap.  of  Sherburne  co., 
Minn. 

Orono'co,  post-tp.,  Olm.sted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  753. 

Orono'go,  post-v.,  Jasper  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Memphis 
Carthago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Car- 
thage, has  2  schools,  churches  representing  all  denomina- 
tions, and  several  stores.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc.     Pop.  about  1500. 

.Tons  LowuY,  En.  "  Orosogo  Advocate." 

Orono'ko,  tp.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1615. 

Oron'tes  ['Opomjt],  the  modern  Xtihr-el-Aai^  a  river 
<>f  Svria.  rises  in  .Anti-Libanus  and  flows  westward  into 
the  .Mc  lilcrranean,  which  it  enters  after  a  course  of  240 
miics.     It  is  not  navigable. 

Oroomiah.     See  Urcmeyah. 

O'Korke  (Patihok  11.),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1835;  grad- 
uated at  tho  U.  S.  Military  .Academy  in  ,Iune,  ISfil,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  licutcn- 
ont  of  engineers:  served  on  the  staff  of  CJen.  Tyler  at  the 
battle  of  llall  Kun.luly21:  subsequently  assistant  engineer 
on  the  ricfenccs  of  Washington,  and  at  Fort  Monroe  till  Oc- 
tober, when  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal ; 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  brevet  of 
4-a]>tain  ;  in  Sept.,  ist)2,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
140th  New  York  Vols.,  which  regiment  he  led  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
toma<*,  receiving  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-col- 
onel for  gallantry  at  Fredericksburg  and  ChanceHorsviUe; 
anil  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  at  tho  battle  of  (lettys- 
burg,  .Inly  2,  |S(l;i,  where  he  met  his  death  while  gallantly 
leading  his  men  forward  to  repel  an  attack  made  upon  tho 
left  of  the  line.  (1.  C.  Simmons. 

Oroslia'za,  town  of  Hungary,  has  12,fi63  inhabitants, 
mostly  engaged  in  rearing  cattle  and  cultivating  vines, 

Oro'sius,  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d. 
at  Tarragona  in  Sjkain  :  took  orders,  and  engaged  with  zeal 
ill  tho  controversies  of  his  time.  Having  by  direction  of 
his  bishop  visited  -Africa  to  confer  with  ,St.  Augustine,  he 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  Palestine,  where  Pelagius  was 
sprca<ling  his  heresies.  -At  a  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  he 
opposed  Pelagius,  and  in  so  doing  provoked  the  hostility 
of  ,Iohn,  the  bishop  of  ,lerusaleiu.  Orosius  wrote  in  justi- 
fication of  himself  a  work  entitled  Liber  ApoliHjt;lirnii  {conira 
Pfliiffinni)  (If  Ai-bitrii  Liheriate.  He  returned  to  -Africa,  and 
probably  to  Sjiain,  and  after  his  return  composed,  at  the 
rc4|ucst  of  his  friend  .Augustine,  or  com]>lcted,  his  //i«rf»ri> 
('n/r^ntii«  l*ii>jnnni),  a  '*  History  of  the  Worbl,"  in  7  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  a.  n.  417.  against  the 
charge  of  pagan  writers  that  the  calamities  of  Rome,  es- 
pecially the  cajiture  of  the  city  (a.  d.  410),  were  chargeable 
to  Christianity  for  having  abolished  the  worship  of  the  old 
heathen  gods.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Havercainp  (Leyden,  173S,  4to  ;  reprinted 
in  Migne's  PatrotorjiK  Cnraits).  King  Alfred  translated  the 
history  of  Orosius  into  Anglo-Saxon,  the  best  edition  of 
irhich,  nith  a  translation  into  English,  is  that  of  Dr.  Bos- 


worth  ( London,  1856).  (Sec  Teuffol's  //i«(-  Horn.  Lit.,  ?  448 ; 
-Miirncr,  />r  Orunii  Vila  ejuiquc  Hitlorinriim  Librit  SepUm 
(Berlin.  1.SII).  He.nry  Drislkr. 

Orola'va,  town  of  tho  Canary  Islands,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Tcnerilfc,  stands  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  with  an  elevation  of  1027  feet  above  the  sea,  iin'l  is, 
nc.\t  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  important  town  of  tho  islanil. 
Pop.  81128.  Its  port  is  siliiatoi  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
{/'nrt  Oriilnia).  on  tho  shore  of  the  .Atlantic.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Europe  and 
America.     Pop.  3800. 

O'roville,  post-v.  of  Ophir  tp.,  cap.  of  Butto  co.,  Cal., 
75  miles  N.  of  Sacramento;  has  a  ladies'  library,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  3  churches,  a  Chinese  theatre,  extensive  water- 
power,  1  flour  and  several  saw  mills.  Tho  Ophir  Ditch 
and  Mining  Company  is  located  hero,iind  the  largest  nug- 
get of  gold  cast  in  the  II.  S.  was  moulded  at  Cherokee,  'J 
miles  distant.     Pop.  1425. 

Jons  C.  Gray,  Eii.  "  Wekki.v  MERninv." 

Or'phan  [Or.  op<{i<i>'iJt],  a  person  not  of  full  age  who  has 
been  dc|irivcd  by  death  of  one  or  both  parents.  A  child 
in  this  situation  is  in  a  condition  whicli  ajipcals  to  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity.  -Accordingly,  we  find  in  all  litera- 
ture nuiny  references  to  the  wrongs  which  such  may  sufl"er 
at  tho  hands  of  the  cruel  or  the  covetous.  The  Bible  is 
frequent  in  its  denunciations  of  those  that  rob  the  father- 
less. At  .Athens  there  were  oflicers  appointed  to  administer 
a  fund  for  the  rearing  of  indigent  orphans,  whilst  the  errors 
or  misilccdsof  guardians  were  amenable  to  the  courts  of  law. 
Tho  power  of  bringing  an  action  of  this  nature  was  limited 
to  a  term  of  five  years.  The  archon  was  considered  to  bo 
the  natural  guardian  of  widows,  orphans,  etc.  The  Roman 
law  preserved  the  right  of  nominating  guardians  to  every 
testator.  Tho  administrati.m  of  a  republic,  says  Cicero, 
is  like  a  guardianship,  and  ought  to  be  managed  for  the 
profit  of  those  who  are  under  jirotection,  and  not  for  the 
emolument  of  those  who  fulfil  the  functions  of  protec- 
tors. The  appointment  of  guardians  for  the  children  of  in- 
testate citizens  was  sometimes  vested  in  tho  pra*tors  and 
tribunes,  and  sometimes  in  the  consuls.  Tho  misconduct 
of  guardians  was  severely  punished,  lender  Oalba  one 
who  had  poisoned  his  pupil  pleaded  his  Roman  citizenshij) 
as  a  reason  against  tne  shameful  clcalh  of  the  cross,  to 
which  he  hail  been  sentenced.  His  pica  procured  him  a 
higher  cross,  whited  over,  that  his  jmnishmcnt  might  be 
the  more  conspicuous.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  wards  falling 
a  certain  jirey  to  the  pnetors.  In  England  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans  of  the  king's  tenants  was  the  ]irerngative 
of  the  Crown,  the  king  enjoying  the  ]jrofils  of  their  lands 
and  having  the  disposal  of  their  bodies  until  they  came  of 
age.  I'luler  the  feudal  system  the  orphan  vassal  was  the 
ward  of  his  loril.  The  law  of  wardshi]i  was  no  doubt  pro- 
ductive of  much  hardship  and  injustice.  The  ciuirt  of 
wards,  which  had  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  was  abol- 
ished by  act  of  Parliament  under  Charles  II..  having  fallen 
into  desuetude  during  the  Commonwealth.  From  this  time 
the  right  of  appointing  a  guardian  to  an  infant  without 
one  has  been  vested  in  the  court  of  chant-cry,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  king.  By  the  custom  of  London  the  guar- 
dianship of  orphans  is  vested  in  the  city. 

The  defenceless  position  of  the  orplian  of  tho  poor,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  whips  and  scorns  of  fortune,  has  appealed 
to  phiIanthro])y  alike  in  our  own  age  and  in  the  past.  Cha- 
ritable institutions  for  the  nurture  and  education  of  orphans 
have  existed.  These  orphanages  vary  greatly  in  constitu- 
tion, some  being  catholic  in  jilan  and  liberal  in  manage- 
ment, and  others  devised  on  the  narrowest  bases  of  secta- 
rianism and  party.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  that 
has  ever  existed  is  that  founded  at  Bristol  by  Oeorge  Miil- 
ler,  a  native  of  Halbersladt  in  Prussia,  who  after  a  stormy 
youth  adoptcil  views  of  an  extreme  evangelical  type,  and 
became  pastor  of  an  "  Ebenczer  cliajicl  "  at  'Tcignmouth. 
In  1835  he  jiublished  a  proposal  to  establish  an  orphan- 
house.  'Ibis  work  has  progressed  so  that  in  tho  present 
year  2000  children  are  being  educated  in  the  orphan-town 
of  Ashley  Downs.  The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  support 
are  studiously  avoided.  There  is  no  committee,  no  adver- 
tising, no  patronage,  no  collecting.  The  only  mode  em- 
jiloyed  for  its  continuance  and  extension  is  prayer  to  (lod. 
In  is:>fi.  -Mr.  Miiller  could  write  that  £80.141  fw.  3J./.  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  unsolicited  donors  for  the  work  he  was 
doing.  The  .Vnrrativc  he  has  ]iublished  from  time  to  time 
of  the  history  of  tho  orphanage  records  with  minute  jiar- 
ticularity  the  gifts  which  had  been  sent.  Not  only  money, 
but  goods  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  benefit  of  the  work.    AVilliam  E.  A.  Axon. 

Or'pheus  and  the  Orphic  Poems  and  My.stc» 
ries.  -After  all  that  has  been  written  about  Orpheus  and 
the  Orphic  poems,  we  are  still  far  from  having  arrived  at 
any  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  on  this  interesting  but  in- 
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trioato  aubjCRt.  To  bo;;in  with,  the  etymology  of  the  name 
OrphouH,  unlike  .Musajus,  Eumolpus,  etc.,  is  unl\nown  to  us  : 
whether  suoh  jv  person  dirl  ever  exist  or  not  it  i?  useless  to 
inquire.  "  Ccrte  hottie  nemineni  tain  lynceam  esse  exist- 
imo  ut  ojua  cognationis  aliquoil  vestigium  possit  indagare." 
says  the  latest  (ierman  critic  on  the  Orphic  theogonv, 
Schuster  (lS(i;i). 

No  mention  of  Orpheus  appears  in  Greek  literature  be- 
fore Pindar  and  the  dramatists.  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
hiin  as  the  one  who  brought  religious  rites  among  men 
nntl  restrained  thetu  from  rapine  (Ran.  llKi2-:i;i).  In 
Plato.  Orpheus  is  not  only  fretpiently  mentioned,  hut 
versos  by  him  are  quoted  (Cratyhis,  p.  402  fa.;  Phileb.,  p. 
Gti  b.  I.  Further,  verses  quotecl  by  Plato  have  been  identi- 
fied as  behmging  to  the  fragments  of  the  Orphic  theogony 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  W'b  find  a  reference  in  Eu- 
ripides whicii  would  appear  to  connect  together  the  Orphic 
and  Pythagorean;  Theseus  says  to  his  son  Hippolytus, 
"  Boast  now  and  tralfio  with  viands  of  lifcdess  foot! :  take 
Orpheus  for  your  master  ami  revel,  honoring  the  smoke  of 
many  letters"  (Hippol.,  !l.')2-.j-t  l.  The  Pythagoreans  made 
a  custom  of  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  we  learn 
from  other  sources  besides  Euripides  that  the  Orphic  so- 
cieties had  a  similar  custom.  When  we  compare  lines  of 
Euripides  with  a  reported  statement  of  Aristotle  in  Cicero 
(X.  1)..  I.  .'IS.  1 07)  "  that  the  song  ascribed  to  Or])heus  was 
the  work  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  nameil  Cercops," 
we  shall  sec  that  there  is  much  to  supjiort  the  view  of  K. 
0.  MiiUer  (Hist.  Anc.  Greek,  lib.  i.  iilll)  that  the  Pytha- 
goreans after  the  disestablishment  of  the  clubs  in  Magna 
Ur*cia  (,01(1  II.  r,)  took  refuge  in  the  Orphic  societies. 

As  to  the  origin  and  peculiar  worship  of  these  Orphic 
societies  opinion  among  the  ancients  was  widely  at  vari- 
ance. Eratosthenes  (c.  24)  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bassarides  i>f  JEschylus.  that  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  Dionysus  by  reason  of  jealimsy  for  the  excessive  nonor 
paid  by  the  poet  to  Apollo  or  Helhis.  In  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  f/i'/./xili/iuji.  Euripiiles  without  doubt  rep- 
resents the  popular  feeling  with  regard  to  these  Orphic 
mysteries  in  using  the  word  gditx'"'  (revel).  We  find  in 
Herodotus  (ii.  SI)  liacchic  and  Orphic  ceremonies  coupled 
together:  "to.  'OptfttKa  xoAeo^c^a  Kal  Bojcxoca,"  In  the  later 
circle  of  the  Orphic  poets  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  are 
a  constant  theme  :  the  strangest  metamorphoses  arc  related 
of  him.  capable  of  the  most  mystical  interpretations.  By 
the  few  fragments  still  extant  of  the  Orphic  theogony  we 
see  that  Dionysus  must  Imve  occupied  in  the  original  work 
a  most  prominent  place.  The  question  then  comes,  AVho 
is  this  Dionysus?  He  was  evidently  not  the  ileity  ordi- 
narily known  by  that  name.  In  the  usual  Bacchic  festivals 
the  greatest  excesses  prevailed  :  in  the  Orphic  rites,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  custom  was  quite  the  opposite.  It  was, 
then,  to  the  mystical  Chlhonian  deity.  Diimysus  Zagrcus, 
that  these  liacchic-Orphic  rites  were  paid.  Thus  we  get 
a  connection  between  the  Orphic  mysteries  and  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  of  Dcmetcr.  The  whole  history  of  the 
mysteries  and  secret  societies  of  (Ireeee  is  involved  in 
great  doubt;  tlie  ancients  themselves,  as  we  see  by  the 
various  contradictory  reports,  had  scarcely  any  clear  knoiv- 
leilgo  on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  the  ('hlhonian  deities 
aiid  their  worship  is  (d)scure  in  the  extreme:  we  only  know 
that  the  worship  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
solemnity  and  had  some  reference  to  an  existence  after 
death. 

Of  the  poems  that  have  comedown  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus  criticism  has  long  ago  proved  the  larger  part 
to  have  no  claim  to  antiquity.  The  poem  on  the  Argonautic 
ex]iedition  and  that  on  the  nature  (d"  stones  (.Vi^uca)  are 
the  works  of  Ah-vandrian  grammarians:  the  eighty-seven 
or  cighlyeight  hymns  show  on  every  page  their  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  origin.  The  only  portion,  therefore,  of  the  so-called 
Orjdiic  poems  in  which  wo  can  discern  any  traces  of  anti- 
quity is  fragments.  These  fragments,  small  as  they  are, 
must  be  sifted  still  further  from  the  interjiolations  of  Chris- 
tian and  other  writers  before  we  can  reach  the  few  remains 
<d'  the  early  Orphic  poetry,  the  theogony,  probably  of  Ono- 
macritus  (o2(l-IS5  li.  c),  extant  in  Plato's  ilay,  '  Onoma- 
critus,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  B),  made  "a  collection 
of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  MusnMis,  ami  was  accused  at  the 
time  of  making  inlerp<dations  in  the  eolleitiim  ;  long  after- 
wards Pausanias  (i,  2'.')  dcclare.l  his  opinion  that  the  poems 
in  his  day  ascribed  to  MusaMis  were  the  work  of  Onoma- 
critus.  Thus  everything  points  to  Onomacrilus  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Orphic  theogony.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  theogcmy  of  Oniuuacritus  was  an  original  work  or  a 
modificalicoi  of  an  earlier  one.  There  may  have  been  an 
earlier  work  of  the  kind,  itself  an  advance  iipon  the  theog- 
ony of  Ilesiod.  but  yet  preparatory  to  the  more  claboralo 
system  of  the  later  poet.  Hut  such  a  view  is  purely  specu- 
lative. We  have  not  enough  evidence  on  either  side  to 
give  a  decisive  answer  to  the  question.      A,  H.  Ih'i.i.ES. 


Or'phic  Brotherhood  [Crr.  oi  'Op*i«oi].  in  ancient 
Greece,  a  society  of  ascetic  persons  who  ilev(»ted  themselves 
to  a  mystical  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  the  clabo- 
rati<m  of  a  system  of  theology  under  the  professed  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  Orpheus.  They  dressed  in  white,  ate 
no  animal  food,  avoided  all  excesses,  and  professed  to  aim 
at  purity  of  life,  an  exalted  religious  experience,  and  an 
immortal  existence  after  death. 

Or'piment  [Lat.  'nin'pir/menium,  "golden  pigment"], 
synonyme  King's  VelloW,  a  mineral  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  .\s2S,i,  orthorhombic  in  form,  lemon  yellow,  some- 
times nearly  transparent,  cleaves  into  thin  lamina;,  which 
are  flexible  an<l  non-elastic,  like  those  of  gypsum  :  powder 
has  a  rather  pale  canary  yellow  color :  as  a  mineral,  very 
rare  In  America;  found  sparingly  at  Edenville,  Orange  co., 
X,  Y.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  arsenic  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
by  fusing  together  eijual  parts  of  white  arscnious  acid  and 
sul|)hur.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that,  when  entirely 
/reu  fiDin  iiraeiilima  ncicl,  orpiment  is  not  jjoisonous  wheil 
swallowed,  owing  to  its  insolubility  even  in  acids.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  it  is  a  dangerous  ma- 
terial, and  should  be  banished  from  common  use  as  a  pig- 
ment by  those  unfamiliar  with  its  nature.  It  is  employed, 
in  admixture  with  lime,  as  a  depilatory,  and  in  another 
dangerous  way,  which  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  an 
ingredient  in  fireworks.  Heniiv  WfRTZ. 

Orr  (IIuGii),  b.  at  Lochwinoch,  Scotland,  Jan,  13,  1717: 
settled  in  1740  as  a  gunsmith  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  man- 
ufactured scytlies  and  agricultural  implements;  made  500 
muskets  for  the  .State  about  1748,  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  manufactured  in  Xew  England  ;  ca.»t  iron  and  brass 
cannon  and  cannon-balls  during  the  Kevolution  ;  invented 
machines  for  cleaning  flaxseed  and  for  manufacturing  cot- 
ton, and  was  for  some  years  a  Slate  senator,  D.  at  Bridge- 
water  Dec.  6,  171)8. 

Orr  (IsvAc),  b.  at  Bedford,  N.  II.,  in  Kfl.-!;  graduated 
at  Vale  College  IsiS;  was  for  some  years  a  skilful  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  asylum  ut  Hartford  ;  became  a 
missiimary  tti  the  colored  jtopulation  at  Washingt<m,  D.  ('., 
and  other  Southern  cities,  in  the  employment  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  :  was  skilled  in  nmthematics  ami 
physics:  invented  an  airtight  stove,  :incl  wrote  in  the  Xew 
York  Coiiinificitd  Ailcertifer  and  the  Boston  Courier.  D. 
at  Amherst,  Mass,,  .4pr.  28,  1.S44. 

Orr  (.Iasiks  I.awrkxce),  b,  at  Cr.aytonvillc,  S.  C,  May 
12,  1822;  grailuated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1842; 
admitteil  to  the  bar  and  practised  in  .Anderson,  S.  C. ; 
member  of  the  legislature  1844—4.');  member  of  Congress 
IS  I8-.V,),  and  Speaker  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress ;  in  1800 
was  one  of  the  c(»nvcntion  that  inaugurated  seccssiim.  and 
a  .State  commissioner  to  Washingtim  to  treat  with  the  I'.  S. 
government  for  partition  of  j>roperty  in  South  Carolina; 
Confeilerate  Sl;ite  senator  18G2-0J.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
lie  accepted  the  result,  and  was  provisional  governor  of 
South  Carolina  lSti,')-(iy;  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  South  Carolina  1870,  and  in  I87,'J,  U.  S.  minister 
to  Russia.     D.  at  St.  Petersburg  Msiy  5,  1873. 

Or'rery.  An  orrery  may  include  parts  of  two  or  three 
planetary  machines.  These  are — the  jif>tucttiyium,  which 
is  constructed  to  represent  the  motion  of  planets  about  the 
sun,  sometimes  in  circular  orbitJr,  sometimes  in  those  which 
are  elliptical  ;  the  U-lfitrium,  which  is  mmle  to  represent  the 
motion  of  the  m<)on  about  the  earth,  the  motion  (d"  the  earth 
about  the  sun,  the  varieties  in  the  lengths  of  days  and 
nights,  and  the  consequent  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and 
sometimes  also  (he  moon's  motions  as  respects  her  perigee, 
nodes,  etc.,  and  the  occurrence  of  eclipses  ;  and  tho  itiitrtlilr- 
tmtr/iinr.  intended  to  illustrate  the  motions  of  the  satellites 
of  ,lupiter  nr«)und  their  primary,  and  Jupiter's  own  motion 
around  the  sun. 

Planetary  ma<diinGS  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  motion  were  very  early 
in  use.  Such  were  the  Chinese  spheres,  said  to  have  been 
made  some  20UU  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  more 
recently  the  spheres  of  .Archimedes  and  Posidonius,  con- 
cerning which  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Epicurean  philoso 
phy,  says  in  his  treatise  Iff  yntuni  Pntniin  (lib,  ii.  cap. 
31  and  3.'0  :  "  If  the  sphere  lately  made  by  (uir  friend  Po 
sidonius,  which  marks  the  course  of  the  sun  an<l  moon  and 
the  five  wandering  stars,  were  to  be  transferred  into  Sey- 
tbia  <)r  Britain,  whi»,  even  in  those  Imrbarous  eountric-f, 
would  (biulit  whether  reason  had  presiilcd  over  its  construc- 
tion ?  Vt^t  these  people  (the  Epicureans  l  doubt  whether 
the  universe,  whence  all  things  arise  and  are  made,  is  not 
the  etVect  of  chance,  or  of  some  niM-essity,  rather  than  <>i 
reason  and  a  divine  mind:  and  they  regard  ,Archime*lcs  :t> 
more  deserving  of  praise  in  imitating  the  changes  of  the 
sphere  than  nature  in  producing  them."     ( .As  quoted  in  the 
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/Vhh^  Olfrtnpirtiin,  article  " Orrery.")  It  is  thought  that 
the  oarlie«t  imii'hino  rfpre^entinj?  the  Ptolcmuio  nvoleiri 
ma.vhnvo  boon  ilnit  uf  CliroiiialuH.  This  cjntem  ciintinuol 
to  be  rojirc-fntt'l  in  all  plunctnry  imwhiiien  "until  aboiil 
fifty  yctiTn  aClir  tin-  di'iilh  of  ('ii|iernicu«.  when  the  la.-l  of 
ihu  kind  of  anv  notu  wu^  iTL-ctcd  in  the  library  »f  ibu  Pan- 
theon »t  Paris  by  Oronc  Finn<5c."  ( /Vim^  i'^rhtpmiin.) 
Ma'-'bine-'  inifiiib'il  to  represent  the  Copcrniean  dV.stoni  were 
inventcl  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oovenleenth  eciUury  by 
lliiyjthcns  a[i-l  UiinuT,  Unyghcns  introdiiein^'  a  uietliod  of 
ruliMilatin^  the  wheolwork  with  precision.  His  mac-bine 
was  named  by  himself  the  "  automaton."  It  was  moveil  by 
n  sprinj;  ro;;ulate<l  by  a  balance.  Then  Ronicr  invented  a 
planetarium,  an'l  also  a  satellitc-maehine,  tlio  latter  *'  prior 
to  the  ye.ar  1071*. "  In  the  edition  of  Dcsaguliers"  Liriun'H 
uf'  Exprvimrnt'il  /'hilunop/ii/,  published  in  171!*,  a  description 
is  given  of  a  machine  styled  nn  orren/,  which  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Uowloy.  The  /'cmijf  Cifviopirdla  states  that  the  ori- 
gin uf  the  name'*  was  given  by  .Mr.  Dosagullers  in  his  Connie 
of'  Krpcrimeutnf  /'ht'fnimphjf  "  (I  to,  London.  1  7;i  I,  i.  p.  ■I.'il). 
.\ftor  staling  his  belief  that  Mr.  (Jeorgo  (iraham,  about  the 
year  1 7Ult,  first  invented  a  movement  for  exhibiting  the  mo- 
ti<*n  of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth,  lie  remarks:  **  This 
machine,  being  in  the  hands  of  an  instrument-maker  to  be 
fK-nt  with  .'Jome  of  his  own  instruments  to  Prince  Eugene, 
he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
then  several  others  with  additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard 
>*leele,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  < iraham *s  machine,  in  one 
of  his  lucubrations,  thinking  to  do  justice  to  the  first  en- 
eonrager.  us  well  as  to  the  inventor,  of  such  a  curious  in- 
strnnienl,  called  it  an  orrertf,  and  gave  Mr.  J.  Kowley  the 
praise  due  to  .Mr.  (Jrabam." 

To  the  astronomer  James  Ferguson  we  arc  indebted  for 
an  orrery,  a  tellurium,  the  calculator  (vix.  of  new  and  full 
moon?,  etc.).acometarium,  and  an  improved  celestial  globe, 
all  described  in  his  Treatitic  nu  Atti-<>no)iit/.  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  of  orreries  were  two  invented  and  constructed 
by  the  ilistinguishel  .Vmericiin  astronomer  I>!ivi(l  Ritten- 
house,  LL.L).,  one  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  College 
of  Xew  Jersey.  The  ilate  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  is 
KOS.  It  is  fittetl  for  exhibiting  continually  thi^  motions  of 
the  moon,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  earth  and  otlicr  principal 
planets  to  Saturn  inclusive,  then  the  outermost  known.  It 
is  furnished  with  dial-plate  arrangements  for  the  current 
month  and  the  day  of  the  month,  ns  well  as  the  passing 
year,  and  the  successive  positions,  at  the  dates  thus  record- 
ed, of  the  bodies  already  specified,  and  the  years  of  cycles; 
the  whole  kept  in  motion  by  a  clockwork  attac-hment.  The 
orbits  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets  are  all  elliptical,  and 
the  surrounding  graduated  circular  ring,  representing  the 
arrangement  of  the  twelve  signs,  has  a  rackwork  and  a 
screw  of  slow  motion  attached,  by  which  even  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  is  allowed  for. 

Orreries,  planetariums,  etc.  arc  not  regarded  with  much 
favor  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  ratio  both  of  the  sizes  and  the  distances 
throughout,  on  any  practicable  scale,  in  the  same  machine, 
so  that  erroneous  notions  with  respect  to  the  one  or  to  tbo 
other  must  almost,  of  course,  be  superinduced.  Telluriums 
seem  to  meet  with  most  favor,  as  giving  adequate  ideas  of 
the  varieties  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons.  S.  ALEXANDKrt. 

Or'riiiglon,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Mc.     Pop.  17G8. 

Orris  Itoot.     Sec  Iris. 

Orrs'town,  post-v.  of  Southampton  tp.,  Franklin  co., 
Pa.     Pop.  :in5. 

Orr'ville,  post-tp.  of  Dallas  co..  Ala.     Pop.  2124. 

Orrville,  post-v.  of  (Ireen  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.,  on  Cleve- 
land .Mt.  Vernon  and  Delaware  and  I'ittsbnrg  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  R.  Rs..  in  a  fine  farming  region  ;  has  1  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  745. 

Orsa'rn  Oan'no  Irpi'nn  ( Urmn'a),  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  .\vcllino,  on  the  Apennines.     Pop.  5117. 

Or'say,  d'  (.Alfrkd  (iiiLi.Ai'ME  (JAnRiEi.),  Colnt,  b. 
at  Paris.  France.  Sept.  4.  1^01  ;  served  in  the  French  army  : 
marrieii  in  IS27  a  daughter  of  the  carl  of  IJIcssington  by 
bis  first  wife:  was  separated  from  her  IS29;  lived  thence- 
forth chiefly  in  London,  where  be  was  regarded  as  a  model 
of  elegance  and  courtliness ;  was  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  social  circle  ut  (.lore  House:  was  for  many  years 
a  constant  companion  of  Lady  Blessinglon  ;  was  distin- 
.ruished  for  a  handsome  person,  a  fascinating  convers.ation, 
ami  artistic  skill ;  becan)e  director  of  fine  arts  at  Paris  un- 
der Louis  Napoleon,  and  d.  there  Aug.  4,  1S52. 

Orseille.     See  Archii.. 

Orsi'ni,  a  wealthy  Roman  f;imily  of  princely  rank; 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  (nielphs.  and  became  very 
conspicuous    in  tlie  history  of   Rome  during  the  Middle 


Ages  by  its  perpetual  feuds  with  the  fiimilr  of  the  Colon- 
nus.  which  belonged  to  the  (Ihibclline  parly.  It  spread 
very  widely,  acquired  immense  possessions,  ami  culminated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  one  of  its 
members  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  III. 
( 1277-^l ).  Of  its  uiiiny  branches  only  one  is  still  flourir^h- 
ing.  the  Neapolitan,  at  present  represented  by  the  dukes 
(►f  (iruvina.  A  member  of  this  branch  became  pope  under 
the  name  of  IJeuedict  XIII.  (I724-:i0).  The  family-seat  is 
still  ut  Rimie,  where  the  Orsini  palace  stands  on  the  spot 
where  formerly  stood  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 

Orsini  (Femck),  b.  in  1819  at  Meldola  in  the  province 
of  ForIi,  Italy,  at  that  time  n  part  of  the  papal  states; 
joined  while  yet  a  student  at  tno  Tniversity  of  Itologna 
a  secret  society  for  revolutionizing  Italy:  was  imprisoned 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  restored  to  lib- 
erty in  is  111  by  the  amnesty  of  Pius  IX.;  acted  as  a  dep- 
uty for  Itologna  in  the  constituent  assembly  at  Rome  in 
1K48,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  rrjHiblic  wos  an  agi- 
tator in  (icnoa  and  Modena;  fle<l  in  lS5.'i  to  England,  but 
reappeared  in  1S54  in  Italy,  agitating  in  Parnm,  ^Milan. 
Trieste:  was  captured  at\'ienna  an<l  put  in  the  fortress  of 
Mantua,  but  escaped  to  England  in  1S56:  rcjiaired  in  IS.")7 
to  Paris,  having  formed  a  conspiracy  with  three  others, 
Pieri,  Rudio,  and  Gomez,  for  the  assassination  of  Napoleon 
III. ;  on  Jan.  14.  18.i8,  he,  with  his  accomplices,  threw  three 
explosive  bombs  under  the  carriage  of  tlie  emperor  in  the 
rue  Lepelleticr.  which  killed  eight  persons  and  wtuindcd 
over  one  hundred ;  was  caught,  condemned,  and  guillotined 
Mar.  Vi.  1S58. 

Orso'^na^  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Chlcti,  about 
7  miles  from  Lanciano.  The  inhabitants  arc  better  edu- 
cated than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  generally,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  love  of  music.     Pop.  6210. 

Or'ta,  da  (OAuriA),  best  known  under  the  Latinized 
form  Garcia  ab  llorto,  b.  in  Portugal  about  li')UO; 
studied  at  Salamanca  iintl  Alcala  de  Hcnarea;  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Lisbon  and  chief  physician  ti*  the 
king;  went  to  Portuguese  India  l.')^4;  displayed  his  med- 
ical skill  at  the  courts  of  the  friendly  princes  of  India: 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Camoens ;  wrote  in  Latin  and 
printed  at  (Joa  in  a  Portuguese  translation  his  important 
Dialoffucs  upon  the  medicinal  productions  of  India  (l,')(i:i), 
in  which  work  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  described  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  earliest  printed  notice  of  the  caves  of 
Elcjihanta  was  given.     D.  probably  at  Goa. 

Or'ta  No'va,  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Foggia. 
Near  this  town  is  the  famous  Villa  dell'  Orta.  once  the  val- 
uable property  of  the  Jesuits  of  Naples.     Pop.  5434. 

Or'ta  \ovaro'se,  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of 
Kovara,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  a  m'ist  pictures(|uo 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  town  has  many  su])erb 
villas  in  its  neighborhood,  and  near  it  rises  a  hill  kntiwn 
as  the  Sacro  Monte,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  lofty  trees, 
stand  some  20  or  .30  chapels,  several  oratories,  and  a 
church,  all  decorated  by  eminent  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  view  from  this  sanctuary  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  Lago  d'Orta  is  now  much  frequented  by  summer 
travellers,  who  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  old  church  on 
ttic  island  of  San  Giulio,  containing  curious  documents  of 
the  ninth  century  and  other  objects  of  intercj-t.    Pop.  1000. 

Orte'lius  (AiinAHAM),  b.  at  Antwerp,  ILilland.  Apr.  4, 
L">27 ;  visited  England  in  the  prosecution  of  geographical 
studies;  became  geographer  to  Philip  Il.of  vSpain  1575,  and 
|)ublished  a  great  atlas,  Thftitrnm  Orbis  Terrurum  (1570), 
long  the  standard  work  on  the  Continent,  and  was  author 
of  geographical  treatises.     D.  at  Antwerp  Jan.  1598. 

Orth  (tioDLovE  S.),  b.  near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Apr.  22, 
1817:  was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg; 
became  in  13^9  a  lawyer  of  Indiana;  was  six  years  in  the 
State  senate,  of  which  he  was  one  year  president:  in  1848 
a  Presidential  elector;  captain  of  troops  on  the  V.  S.  ram 
Horner  in  the  Ohio  River  1802;  in  Congress  from  Indiana 
1803-75;  api)ointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  1875. 

Orthacan'thus  [Gr.  6p0ds,  "straight,"  and  o.Kav6a, 
'•spine"],  a  name  given  to  certain  defensive  sj)ines  of 
sharks  found  in  the  coal-measures.  They  are  slender  and 
acute,  but  not  always  straight,  though  the  name  indicates 
this,  and  arc  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  sharp,  depressed 
hooks  on  the  posterior  face.  They  probably  belong  to  the 
shark  of  which  the  teeth  have  received  the  name  of  Diplo- 
(fic-  J.  S.  Nkwhekrv. 

Orthagoris'cida;  [from  Ortliaf/on'arvs — op6ayopi<7KO';, 
a  •'  sucking-pig  " — the  first  genus],  a  family  of  plcctognath 
fishes,  of  the  sub-order  (iymnodontes,  distinguished  from 
all  other  fishes  by  the  peculiar  truncation  of  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body.  The  form  varies,  being  either  oblong 
or  higher  than  long,  but  in  all  ends  abruptly  behind,  and 
is   entirely  destitute   of.  any  thing   like   a  tail  or   caudal 
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peduncle:  the  abdomen  is  never  (Hstensible  by  air,  as  in 
the  swcll-fisliet» :  tho  skin  is  rough  or  covered  with  hexag- 
onal flciitollw  :  t!ie  heiul  externally  inscparnble  from  the 
biidy.  and  with  nil  the  bones  covered  by  the  intesjument; 
nostrils  inc<)ns|iit'n<)us  ;  rnouth  terniiTiul,  small:  the  jaws, 
both  upper  un<i  lower,  developed  into  cutting  ridges,  and 
each  destitute  of  a  median  suture  ;  branchial  apertures  very 
small  :  slits  in  front  of  the  pectoral  tins;  dorsal  and  ana! 
fins  fur  b:ick,  opposite  each  other,  and  develupetl  alike, 
higher  tlian  long,  and  united  with  the  caudal  lin  when 
present;  this  is  absent  in  Mo/acintkuti,  but  in  otliers  forms 
a  margin  to  thti  truncated  rear;  pectorals  well  developed; 
vcntrais  entirely  wanting.  The  skeleton  is  peculiar  for 
the  small  number  of  caudal  vertebrae,  there  being  less  than 
twenty.  !iad  in  the  adult  of  Orthaijor incut  there  are  ten  ab- 
dominal and  abouteight  caudal ;  no  pelvic  bones  arc  devel- 
oped ;  the  iiir- bladder  is  absent :  many  other  peculiarities  are 
observable  in  the  anatomy.  The  family  is  represented  by 
three  well-established  genera:  Mola  {=  OrthufforUcuH  of 
some),  Ortfni'jiin'fcmi  (=  littnzftrea),  and  Molacnuthiis.  The 
species  of  the  first  two  attain  a  large  size,  Mola  rotuniia 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  800  pounds;  the  last  re- 
mains comparatively  very  small,  and  hence  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  young  of  Mola,  from  wliich,  however,  it 
differs  greatly.  Mola  is  represented  by  species  in  the  At- 
Inntit:  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Africa:  Oithiff/oriMcua  occurs  in  buth  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, but  niit  on  the  American  coasts  ;  and  Molarnnthiia  is 
rejiresentcd  by  a  small  species  occasionally  stranded  on  the 
eastern  American  and  probably  other  coasts.  (See  Putnam 
in  Anirn'idn  Xatur(tlint  for  December,  1870.)  Thko.  Gill. 
Orthalic'idie  [from  the  generic  name,  Orthah'rux],  a 
family  of  land  gasteropods  belonging  to  the  order  Pul- 
monata  and  sub-order  Geophila,  distinguished  by  the 
composition  of  the  Jaw.  The  animal  is  provided  with  a 
shell,  and  has  mantle  moderate;  the  respiratory  apparatus 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  foot:  the  head  is  continuous 
with  the  body,  with  a  small  and  ovoid  buccal  mass,  and 
has  nu  labial  processes;  the  usual  four  retractile  tentacles 
are  ilevelopeil,  the  posterior  with  the  eyes,  the  anterior 
sub-marginal  and  small  :  the  lingual  ribbon  has  numerous 
rows  of  nearly  similar  teeth,  these  being  stout,  blunt,  and 
widened  towards  the  extremities,  and  with  their  apices  re- 
curved ;  the  jaw  is  crcscontiform  and  composed  of  a  me- 
dian triangular  anii  numerous  lateral  semitriangular  im- 
bricated jilates;  the  foot  has  no  independent  disk  and  is 
simple  behind;  vent  near  the  respiratory  orifice.  The 
shell  is  spiral  and  oblong,  like  that  of  liitlimiiH,  and  has  a 
narrow  apeittirc  The  family  is  represented  by  tropical 
spetdes  in  buth  the  eastern  and  western  hemisplieres,  Or- 
thulicnH  and  LifjnuM  being  the  principal  American  genera, 
and  Prriticrin  an  African  one.  Sr)me  of  the  species  at 
least  {r.  tf.  Ort/nt/iviiii  umlnhitt)  inhabit  trees,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves  diiriu';  hibernation,  ami  in  favorable 
plac-es  are  louncl  in  large  numbers.  Tiikodork  tiiLL. 

Orlhez',  town  of  France,  department  of  Basses- Pyre- 
nt'cs.  on  the  Uavc  de  Pan.  Prom  its  salt-springs  is  made  an 
excellent  white  salt,  to  wliich  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the 
so-called  Hayonne  ham  is  generally  ascribed.  Pop.  6724. 
Orth'idir  [ope6<;,  "straight,'*  in  allusion  to  the  hinge- 
lin''|,  an  extinct  family  of  bnichi<»fiods  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  I';tl}i'o/.oi<>  rocks  by  several  genera,  more  properly 
known  under  the  name  Sntoi'iioMKN'it)*:  (which  see). 

OrUio-AcidH  aiiU  Ortlio-Salts.     The  prefix  ortho 
[(Jr.  6p06«,  "right"  or  "true"]   was  applied   by  Odling  to 
the  tribasic  phosphates  anil  nitrates,  and  extended  to  basic 
carbonates,  silicates,    borates,  etc..   the    prefix    m^-^i    (also 
(Ireek)  being  used  for  the  monobasic  salts  and  hyilrate>;. 
The  terms,  it  must  be  observed,  are   not  applicable  to  an- 
hydrous acids  nr  "  anhytlrides,"  orthophosphorie  acid  being 
of  conrse  trihydrio  phosphate.     It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
convenient  terms  are  really  inapplicable  In  the  common  case 
of  nitrates,  the  common  or  n  »ruial  nitrates  being  the  mon- 
oba-iie  or  meta-nitrates,  and  the  ortho-nitrates,  unlike  ihi- 
tribasic    or   nrtho-phosphates.    being    really     oxcoplionnl.  I 
For  this  and  other  reasfms  that  might  be  given,  it  seems  i 
bettor  to  adhere  to  the  terms  monobasic,  dibasic,  and  tri- 
basic salts,  and   in   the  ea-e  of   acids  (that  is,  hydrated 
aeids)   to  use  the  word   Ay7*i>.  as   monohydric.  dlhyilric.  . 
and  trihydric  phosphate.    In  the  case  of  salts,  a  very  con-  i 
venient  <levici'  of  nomenclature  (sec  under  XoMKNrLATrKK.  i 
CnKMicAL)  is  to  say  numnealetc.  dicalcie.  or  tricaloio  phos-   ' 
phatc,  trisodie  borate,  diplnmbie  nitrate,  dimercurous  ni- 
trate, and  so  on.  Hknry  Witrtz.       | 

Orlhcu'crnricirr  [from  0;7Aor^ra«—6pfl<k,  "straight." 
and  ««><!?.  "horn" — the  representative  genus],  a  family 
name  umler  which  are  nunbined  a  varying  number  of 
genera  bel.uiiring  to  the  class  nf  Cephalopods.  onlor  of 
Tetrabrancluatos,  and  sub-order  Xautiloidca.  All  have  a  ; 
shell   furnished  with  numerous  chambers,  which  extend  i 


across  the  axis  of  the  shell ;  the  septal  margins  are  simple 
and  the  funnel-like  throat  more  or  less  sub-central  and 
directed  backwards:  they  ditfer,  however,  in  other  re- 
spe-ts.  In  the  typical  forms  (Orthoceras,  etc.)  the  shell  is 
straight  and  the  aperture  simple :  to  this,  by  some  authors, 
the  family  is  restricted  :  others  (Cyrtoccras)  have  the  shell 
curved,  but  the  aperture  simple;  others,  again  (Gompho- 
cerasl,  have  the  shell  straight,  but  a  heterogeneous  aper- 
ture; others  still  (Phragmoceras)  have  the  shell  curved, 
and  the  aperture  is  heterogeneous.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, and  lived  from  the  Lower  Silurian  up  to  the  Lias- 
sic  epoch.  They  sometimes  attained  a  large  size,  and  casts 
of  the  siphunctes  of  some  forms  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  peculiar  form  of  animal  life,  and  called 
hyolithcs  by  Eichwald.  TniconoitE  Oill. 

Or'thoclase  [6pflo9.  "straight,"  and  «Anf ,  to  "cleave"], 
the  most  common  species  of  the  feldspar  family.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  potash-feldspar,  being  composed  of  silica,  04. 8 
percent.;  alumina,  IS. 4  per  cent. ;  potash,  Ki.S  per  cent.; 
but  with  the  potash  frequently  in  [lart  replaced  by  soda, 
magnesia,  lime,  etc.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem and  has  two  principal  distinct  cleavages,  one  of  which 
is  very  perfect,  the  second  being  somewhat  less  so.  It  oc- 
curs generally  in  massive  cleavabic  forms,  and  varies  much 
in  color  from  white  and  gr.ay  to  reddish-white  and  flosh- 
rcd  ;  also  to  greenish  and  even,  rarely,  to  bright  green.  Its 
lustre  varies  from  glassy  to  somewhat  pearly.  Its  hard- 
ness is  G,  or  one  degree  less  hard  than  qu.artz.  I'otash- 
feldspar  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  minerals,  occur- 
ring as  an  ingredient  of  the  most  common  granitic,  meta- 
morphic.  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  in  its  decomposition  being 
the  ]>rineipal  source  of  clay.  Aduhwin  is  a  translucent  or 
transparent  variety  of  high  lustre,  occurring  in  some  gran- 
ites, and  so  named  from  Adula.  one  of  the  highest  jieaks 
of  Mt.  St.  Uotuard  in  Switzerland.     (See  Moonstone.) 

Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Orthog'raphy,  a  Greek  word  signifying  "correct 
writing,"  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  how  to  rejircsent  language  correctly  by  writing, 
and  treats  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  a  language 
consists,  and  the  signs  by  which  these  sounds  are  repre- 
sented— the  letters ;  of  tlie  (Mmi})ination  of  such  sounds 
into  syllables  and  the  correct  representation  of  words — the 
art  of  spelling.  Originally  alphabetic  writing  was  phonetic, 
the  words  being  written  down  as  they  sounded.  The  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet  was  the  invention  of  jdionetie  writ- 
ing: the  difference  between  alphabetic  and  pictorial  or 
ideograpliic  writing,  depends  (m  the  introduction  of  the 
phonetic  principle  instead  of  the  symbolical.  Soon,  how- 
ever, orthography  was  disturbed  by  an  aiblitional  princi- 
ple, and  a  false  one — namely,  the  etymological :  that  is,  the 
representation,  by  the  spelling  of  a  word,  of  its  physical 
rclatitins  to  other  wonls  ;  and  at  present  the  orlhi)graphy 
of  many  modern  languages,  such  as  English,  (ierinan, 
French,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  is  a  combination, 
often  bewildering  and  inconvenient  enough,  of  the  pho- 
netic and  etymological  principles.  When  an  alphabet  was 
transferred  to  a  new  language,  such  as  the  Pluenioian  al- 
phabet to  the  ifrcek  and  Roman  languages,  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  to  the  (Jothic-Germanic  languages,  the  new  lan- 
guages often  contained  sounds  for  which  no  corresponding 
signs  eould  be  found  in  tlie  old  alphabets,  and  ricr  vrrmx. 

When  such  iliscrcpancies  between  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  signs  of  the  alphabet  were  wbolly  irrec()n- 
eilable,  necessary  letters  were  invented  and  superfluous 
discarded  ;  but  the  finer  shades  of  pronunciation  were  gen- 
erally represented  by  the  combination  of  several  letters, 
by  the  applicatifm  of  dumb  letters,  and  by  other  ortho- 
graphical artifices,  and  thus  the  free  tluctuatiiuis  <d'  the 
phonetic  principle  were  early  fastened  down  on  certain 
points  by  conventionalities.  From  these  conventionalities 
arose  a  new  principle.  As  writing  on  the  phonetic  princi- 
ple represents  language  as  it  is  spoken  in  a  certain  district, 
at  a  certain  time,  its  practice  is  subject  to  two  methods, 
of  which  (ireek  ami  Latin  may  be  taken  us  the  types.  In 
the  former  each  of  the  principal  dialects  was  written  in  its 
locality,  until  the  Attic  overpowered  the  others  through 
the  infiuence  of  Macedonia,  and  the  works  of  Plato.  De- 
mosthenes, Thucydi'les.  Sophocles,  and  other  great  writers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  made  concessions  to  the  lan- 
guage as  spoken  at  Rome,  where  ('icoro  became  the  great 
authitrity.  Similarly,  most  of  the  authors  of  Scotland  make 
use  of  (he  Engli^^h  of  London,  because  it  gives  them  a 
greater  number  of  reatlers;  and  the  orthoepisls  differ  but 
little  on  the  subject  of  English  pronunciation.  English 
has  departed  so  far  from  \i»  originals  that  an  elymoli»gie 
orthography  is  impossible,  except  in  words  taken  from 
hooks,  such  as  (>ititn'h  and  fjrntjrafihtt.  Even  in  Italian 
lifffo  must  be  written  fur  Latin  pcrtuM,  and  tiito  for  diifitu»t 
and  in  English  wo  have  cii/r-enf,  corsair,  cour-9«r,  ed^ible. 
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and  «at-nbU,  from  the  »ama  root  rofipeotively.  The  rela- 
tion which  etymology  sbtfiilil  benr  to  the  phonetic  ey^tcm, 
and  how  the  •luiiiinion  oiciht  to  b«  divided  between  them, 
Im  n  disputed  tiuctiun.  Tlio  ortliojj;rft|diy  of  the  KD^Ii^h 
lnn}CiiAi;o  took  it'*  more  nimlern  fnrin  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne:  tlint  of  the  tlermiin  liinpiiij^c  a  hltle  Inter:  thnt  of 
the  French  half  ft  century  earlier.  In  all  three  languiipes 
the  etvmoloffical  ])nntM|>Ie  i^  at  profent  the  prcdowiDntin^. 
but  both  in  Kn;;li?^h  and  Oorman  a  movement  '\»  on  font  in 
favorof  phonf>tie  reforms.    UKVisrn  DV  S.  S.  II ai.ukmas. 

Orthoptera.     r?cc  Kntomoi.ogv,  by  PnoK.  i^.  Tksnkv. 

Or'toinn,  a  name  applied  to  Fcveral  ppecie?  of  song- 
biril"".  In  Kurope  it  wa.'*  primarily  employed  for  the  Em- 
hfrhn  hnriitfan't,  or  parden  l)iintin;j.  common  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  the  Levant.  It  is  a  handsome 
little  bird  without  song,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
extensive  use  as  fooJ.  Immense  numbers  are  captured  in 
nets,  phiccd  in  dark  rooms,  and  gorged  with  millet  and 
other  grain  mixed  with  spices,  until  they  nnderg()  a  kind 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  fact,  when  killed  the  ortolan  is 
a  mere  lump  of  fat.  <»f  a  flavor  highly  prized  by  gourmands. 
It  is  some  fix  inches  iu  total  length  and  attains  a  weight 
of  nearly  three  ounces.  In  some  parts  of  the  V.  S.  the 
name  has  been  perverted  to  the  Bouolink  (which  see). 

Or'toD  (JAMKS).b.  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y..  Apr.  21,  lS:in; 
graduated  at  Williams  College.  IS.')5,  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical .Seminary  ISJS;  travelled  in  Kur''peand  Asia  Minor; 
became  a  Congregational  minister  ItTiO:  instructor  in  nat- 
ural science  in  Rochester  I'nivcrsity  IJSCtJ;  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Williams  College  expedition,  which  explored  the 
upper  Amazonas  IS*)7-()S;  became  ]>rofc«-sor  of  natural 
history  in  \'assar  College  ISO'.),  and  aseemled  tlie  Amazonas 
A  second  time  in  1S7;(,  extending  the  exploration  to  llolivia. 
Was  author  of  The  Aiii/es  and  the  Amazo$i  (1.S70):  Ciiffer- 
fjronnd  TrrnnHren:  how  and  \chcrc  to  find  them  (1872);  The 
Liberal  Ednration  of  Women  (1873);  Comparative  Zooloijy 
(1375J.     D,  in  Peru,  South 'America,  Oct.  24,  1S77. 

Orton  (Jason  Kockwood),  M.  T)..  b.  at  Hamilton,  X.V., 
in  I.S(M) :  was  fur  many  years  a  physician  :  settled  in  X.  Y. 
City  ISJO,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature;  he  edited  the 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Jtecieic and  the  Binghamton  Conriei',and  wrote 
much  for  the  Musical  Woiid.  Author  of  I'octical  Sketchea 
(IS21I).  Arnold^  and  other  /^oemn  ( 1861),  and  Camp-Firenof 
the  lied  Men  (KSjo).     D.  at  Brooklyn  Feb.  13,  1S67. 

Ortou  (William),  b.  in  Cuba.  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y'..  June 
II.  lN2f>;  learned  the  printer's  trade:  taught  school ;  was 
in  the  book  business  lSaO-t»2:  member  of  common  council 
N.  Y.  City  1S60;  collector  of  int.  rev.  1802-65;  com.  int. 
rev.  4  months,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  In  1807  cstablisheri  iXxi^Junrnal  of  Teh-  \ 
graphif  :  .\pr.  I,  186fi,  vice-pres.  of  Western  Union  Tel.  Co., 
with  which  (he  C.  S.  Tel.  Co.  had  been  cipnsolidated,  Prcs.  i 
of  same  1SG7-78.     D.  in  X.  Y.  City  Apr.  22,  1878.  < 

Orto'na,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Chieti.  sit-  \ 
uatcd  nearthe  Adriatic  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view.  1 
It  is  respectably  built,  and  the  cathedral  is  said  to  contain  ' 
the  body  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle.  The  town  has  been  I 
twice  nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  (1571.  1782).  but  it  t 
still  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Dalmatia,  Germany,  i 
and  (ireeee.  and  important  improvements  arc  now  making  I 
in  the  harbor.  Ortona  was  a  Roman  town  of  some  couse-  | 
qucnce.  and  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  suft'ered  for  many  ! 
centuries  the  common  calamities  of  siege,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  It  claims  to  have  been  an  Episcopal  see  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles.     Pop.  11,884. 

Orr>'{;ia.     See  Dei.03. 

Ortyg'in.x,  or  Odontophor'infP  [from  hSov^,  hSovrov, 
*•  to.dh."    and   <i>opew.  to    "carry"],    a    siib-familv   of   Te- 
trannid:e,    including    the    so-callcil    .American    quail    and 
partridges,  which  are.  however,  not  at  all   related   (except 
within  the  limits  of  the  family)  to  the   European    birds 
bearing  those  names.     The  Odontnphnrinje.  with   the  gen- 
eral characters    of  the  ohi  World  quails   and  partridges 
(Perdicina?),  have  a  much  sfjuter  and  more  compressed 
bill,  and    the    lower  mandible  is  armed    with   two  slight 
teeth,  and  hence  the  name.     There  are  numerous  species 
extending  over  both  X.  and  S.  America.  47  species  being 
recognized    by   (J.    R.   (Jray   and   distributed    by    him    in 
five  genera,   viz.   OdontophoruH,  peculiar   to   S."  America, 
with   two  sub-genera   and    17  species:    Dendrorti/x,  with 
three  species;   Ct/riomfr,  with  three  species:    o/ti/j-,  with 
two  8ub-gencra  and   17  species:  and  CnHippptn,  with  four 
sub-genera  {CaNipepla,  PhUorttfx.  Lnphnrti,x.  and   Oreor- 
tyx)  and  seven  species.     Of  the' species  admitted  by  <Jray,  i 
seven  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  which  have  been  I 
reduced  by   Messrs.  Baird.  Brewer,  and    Ridffway  to  six.  I 
These  have  been  apportioned  by  those  gentlemen  among  ; 
five   genera,  and    are  (Ij    Orty'x    virfjinianm    (with   three  j 
varieties);  (2)   Oreortyx  pictua  (with  two   varieties);  (3)  | 


Lophnrtyx  cafi/ornictt* ;  (4)  L.  gambeli ;  (6)  CalUpcpla 
Kffurtmatft :  and  (6)  Ctfrionyx  matntena.  The  first  species  is 
the  common  quail  or  partridge  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
r.  S. ;  the  others  are  confined  t(»  the  south-western  por- 
tions. The  family  has  been  the  object  of  an  elaborate 
folio  monograjdi  by  Mr.  (Jould  [A  Monograph  of  (he  Odon- 
tophoi'iiuTf  or  Partridges  of  America^  London,  1850). 

Theodore  Gii.l. 

Oru'ro,  to%vn  of  Bolivia.  South  America,  stan<is  in  hit. 
17°  57'  S..  at  an  elevation  of  12.455  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1570;  and  its  gold  and  silver 
mines  were  the  richest  in  Bolivia,  next  to  those  of  Potosi. 
It  rose  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  largo  and  wealthy  city  with  70.000  inhabitants. 
But  when  the  mines  became  exhausted,  or.  at  least,  difiicult 
and  less  jirofitable  to  work,  the  city  sank  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  risen,  and  it  is  now  almost  deserted  and  lying  in  ruins. 
Of  its  former  splendor  only  the  ehurchrs  ami  monasteries 
remain.  It  has  lately  been  made  the  seat  of  the  Bolivian 
government.     Pop.  7000. 

Orvic'to  (Oi-hituw,  VrhH  Vetun).  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Perugia,  in  lat.  42°  4;i'  X. :  Ion.  12°  d'  E.  It  crowns  an 
abruj>t  volcanic  hill  near  the  cr)nfluence  of  the  Chiana  and 
the  Paglia.  about  8  miles  from  Lake  Bolsena.  and  notliing 
can  be  more  jiicturesquo  than  the  aspect  of  its  old  ivy- 
covered  walls  as  one  winds  and  zig-zags  uj)  the  steep  but 
smooth  road  leading  to  the  city  gate.  The  town  contains 
a  handsome  new  theatre  and  some  fine  old  palaces  not 
without  artistic  treasures.  The  Pozzo  della  Rocca,  or  the 
Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio  (a  circular  well  excavated  by  Clement 
Vir.  in  1527  after  the  famous  sack  of  Rome),  is  worthy  a 
visit.  This  well  is  42  feet  in  diameter,  and  200  in  depth  ; 
the  water  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  ingeniously 
interlacing  and  constructed  at  on  angle  which  allows 
donkeys  to  ascend  and  descend.  But  the  great  boast  of 
Orvieto  is  its  marvellously  beautiful  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  This  church,  foundccl  in  12110  in  honor  of 
the  famous  miracle  of  Bolsena,  is  built  of  black  and  white 
marble  and  adorned  externally  with  the  richest  sculptures 
and  the  most  brilliant  mosaics.  The  interior,  though  less 
gorgeous,  is  not  unworthy  the  splendid  outside.  For  a 
most  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  cathe- 
dral see  Charles  E.  Xorton's  Xotes  of  Travel  and  Study  in 
Itafif.  Orvieto  is  of  Etruscan  origin,  was  not  conspicuous 
under  the  Romans,  but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
imitated  the  example  of  other  strong  Italian  towns  by 
declaring  itself  independent,  and  being  Uuelph  in  its  policy 
was  long  a  safe  refuge  for  fugitive  popes,  no  less  than  30 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  found  shelter  here  at  different 
times  either  from  foreign  assailants  or  rebellious  subic;:ts. 
It  has  been  an  episcopal  see  since  590  a.  d.  Orvietj  is 
now  accessible  by  railway;  it  still  manufactures  it*;  ex- 
cellent white  wine,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  silk, 
grain,  and  cattle.     Pop.  14.455. 

Or'vil,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  III.     Pop.  llOfi. 

Or'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Neb. 

Orville,  post-v.  (Dewitt  P.  0.)  of  Dewitt  tp.,  Onon- 
daga CO..  X.  Y'.     Pop.  157. 

Or'well,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1215. 

OrAvell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0..  on  the 
Ashtabula  Y'oungstown  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.     Pop.  930. 

Orwell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bradford  co..  Pa.    Pop.  121»r». 

Orwell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Addison  co..  Vt.     Pop.  1192. 

Or'wigsburg,  post-b.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  728. 

Orycterop'idie  [from  opvKi~np,  a  *'  digger,"  and  novs,  a 
"foot"],  afamily  of  monodcl]»h  mammals  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata, and  alone  representing  the  peculiar  sub-order  Fodi- 
entia.  They  slightly  resemble  a  hog  (whence  the  name 
aard-vark.  /.  c.  earth-hog.  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  colonists),  but  the  snout  is  elongated,  the  ears 
long,  and  the  tail  stout  and  tapering:  the  hair  is  sparse  ; 
the  skull  is  elongated;  the  frontal  enlarged  and  smaller, 
with  reduced  post-orbital  processes  :  the  intermaxillary 
bones  well  developed,  prominent  below,  not  enclosing  for- 
amina :  the  supra-maxiliaries  lengthened  and  deep;  the 
lachrymal  bone  enlarged  :  the  malar  also  enlarged  and 
extending  much  upon  the  face,  but  with  the  zygomatic 
process  small  and  slender ;  the  squamosal  with  the  zygoma 
slender  and  twi>ted.  as  in  the  armadillos,  with  a  strong 
post-articular  and  post-auditory  process,  and  just  witliin 
the  latter  a  short  truncated  styloid  process  not  enclosed  by 
any  vaginal  process ;  the  tympanic  bene  much  reduced, 
separate;  teeth  in  the  su])ra-maxillaries  and  mandible  very 
complicated  in  structure  and  in  number  generally  about 
26  (Jx2);  members  well  developed,  each  provided 
with  five  toes,  all  of  which  are  armed  with  stout  hoof-like 
claws  admirably  fitted  for  digging.  This  family,  whore 
osteological  characters  have  been  indicated  by  Turner  es- 
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Bentially  in  the  words  here  borrowed,  has  been  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  two  species  of  mammals  confinerj  to 
Africa:  one  species  [Ory<-U'rnpHs  eapenniit)  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Southern  Africa,  tlie  other  {0.  a:t/tiopiciiii)  of  Eastern 
Africa.  They  attain  a  considerable  size  (the  length,  in- 
cluding; the  tail,  being  about  tive  feet),  and  live  chieHy 
upon  lints,  which  they  obtain  by  deniolisiiing  ant-hills  and 
by  their  elongated  jirehensile  tongues,  enabling  them  to 
lick  up  the  insects  thus  exposed  to  view.  They  live  in 
burrows  made  by  themselves,  and  are  nocturiuil  in  their 
habits.  THEonout:  Gill. 

Oryctol'ogy  [SpuKTot,  ■'  dug  up  "].  "  the  science  of  things 
tlug  up."  a  term  formerly  (18;io)  applied  to  the  study  of 
fossils,  and  thus  tosome  extent  equivalent  to  palaiontology. 
The  latter  term  has  now  altogether  superseded  it. 

Edw.^ri)  C.  H.  Day. 
O'ryx  [Gr.  opuf],  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a 
species  of  North  African  antelope  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  gazelle;  but  modern  scientists  have  given 
this  name  to  the  gemsbok.     (See  Gazelle;  Gemsbok.) 

Or'zi  Nuo'vi,  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Brescia, 
once  a  small  but  strong  fortress,  of  which  only  the  castle 
and  two  gates  remain.     I'op.  3G89. 

Osaga,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Bourbon  cc,  Kan.,  on  the 
Missouri  Kiver  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  K.  R.     Pop.  1053. 

Osage',  county  of  Central  Kansas.  'Area,  792  square 
miles.  It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  stock  and 
grain  raising.  Coal,  ochre,  fire-clay,  and  building-stone 
abound.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  of  increasing 
imjiortance.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tile  Atchison 
Topcka  and  Santa  F6  K.  R.  Cap.  Builingame.  Pop.  764.S. 
Osage,  county  of  Centrivl  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Missouri  River  an'!  \V.  partly  by  the  Osage  Kiver,  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Gasconade 
River.  Area,  oGO  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  has  deep, 
fertile  valleys.  Tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  and  grain  are 
leading  products.     Cap.  Linn.     Pop.  10,79;?. 

Osage,  t}).  of  BcntDU  CO.,  Ark.,  includes  Bentonville, 
the  county-seat,  and  the  battlefield  of  Pea  Riflgo  or  Elk- 
horu.  fought  Mar.  B,  7,  and  S,  ISfVl.     Pop.  5384. 

Osage,  post-v.  and  tp.,  C^arroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  S12. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  248. 
Osage,  post-v..  Krankliu  co..  111. 
Osage,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co..  111.     Pop.  1176. 
Osage,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mitchell  co..  In.,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  and  Cedar  River,  has  a  college 
and  public  schools,  3  churches.  2  banks,  1  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  3  manufactories.  2  hotels.  2  printing-offices, 
2  newspapers,   and  stores.     Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  of  V.  1400;  of  tp.  2158. 

A.  W.  Clvde,  Ed.  "MitrnELL  Co.  News." 
Osage,  tp.  of  Allen  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  463. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1053. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  980. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  930. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Miami  Co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1396. 
Osage,  t)i.  of  Bates  co..  Mo.     Pop.  500. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Camden  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  1126. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Colo  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  604. 
Osage,  ]iost-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co..  Mo.     Pop.  784. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Dent  co..  Mo.     Pop.  288. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  828. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Laclede  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1257. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Miller  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  695. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Morgan  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  787. 
Osage,  tp.  of  Vernon  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  1.138. 
Osage,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otoe  CO.,  Neb.     Pop.  218. 
Osage  City,  post-v.  of  Osage  eo.,  Kan.,  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Topekii.  in  the  groat  coal-basin  of  the  State,  has  good 
schools. ii  churches,  excellent  flag-stone  quarries,  extensive 
beds   of  pure  yellow   ochre,   a  steam   brick-mill.    1    flour, 
paint,  and  stone  saw-mill,  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  several 
hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  1500. 

W.  n.  MouGAS,  En.  "Shaft." 
Osage  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  stock  formerly  in- 
haliiliiig  the  valley  of  the  Osiige  River  and  the  plains  be- 
yond. They  now  occupy  a  reservation  of  1. 700.11110  acres, 
bouirlcil  N.  by  the  Kansas  line.  E.  by  the  OOtli  ilegrco  of 
\V.  Ion..  S.imd  \V.  by  the  .Arkansas  liiver.  It  is  a  broken, 
hilly  rigicMi  without  much  fertile  hind.  They  have  many 
cattle  and  some  12.000  horses.  They  are  divided  into  eight 
bands:  the  Big  Hills.  Claminores.  liig  Chiefs.  Black  Dogs, 
White  Hairs.  Beavers.  Little  Osages.  and  Halt  lireeds. 
They  arc  not  very  intelligent,  and  have  made  little  prog- 
ress in  civilization.     Pop.  3066. 


Osage  Itlission,  post-v.  of  Mission  tp..  cap.  of  Ne- 
osho CO.,  Kan.,  on  the  Missouri  Kansas  ami  Texas  R.  K., 
330  miles  S.  W.  from  St.  Louis  ;  has  1  academy  and  5  pub- 
lic schools,  2  churches,  1  steam  grain  elevator,  1  news, 
paper,  a  savings  bank,  2  extensive  flouring-inills,  2  wagon 
and  ]ilougli  factories,  1  cheese  factory,  and  stores.  Pop. 
791.       C.  11.  How  vitn.  En.  ■'  Nkosiio  CoirsTy  .lotrnxAL." 

Osage  Orange,  or  Bois  d'Arc,  the  il„rl„rf,  „,„■»„- 
tinea,  a  North  .Vmerican  tree  of  the  Moraceie,  a  division 
of  the  great  order  Urtieacea".  It  has  a  handsome,  tough, 
and  durable  yellow  wood,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  fustic.  The  fruit  is  large,  yellow,  and  not 
altogether  unlike  an  orange,  whence  the  name.  It  is  not 
edible.     The  principal  use  of  the  tree  is  as  a  hedge-plant. 

Osage  liiver,  rises  in  Kansas,  where  it  is  often  called 
Maiiais  r>i;s  Cvc.ve.s  (which  see).  It  traverses  Missouri, 
and  falls  into  the  Missouri  Kiver  10  miles  below  Jefl'erson 
City.     Its  lower  course  is  navigable. 

Osaka.     See  Japan. 

Osa'kis,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Doughis  co.,  Minn.     P.  400. 

Osann'  (Frieduich  (ioTTniLi-),  b.  at  Weimar  in  1794; 
studied  in  Jena  and  Berlin  ;  in  1817-19  travelled  in  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Italy;  became  ]irofessor  at  Jena  in  ISil. 
and  in  1825  was  made  professor  of  ancient  literature  and 
director  of  the  philological  seminary  in  (iiessen  ;  published 
SijHorje  fiiscn'jjiionum  Aiitifj.  (Jrcec.  el  Hum.  (Darmst.,  1822- 
34,  fob),  Anetnrinm  Lexic-orum  fJrmc.  {lb.,  1824,  4to),  Cic- 
ero's De  Jiepiih.  (1847),  Pomponius's  Dc  On;/,  ./ara  (1848), 
Bettrafjeznr  Gesch.  d.ijriesch.nndrominch.  Lileratttr  {Darm- 
stadt,  183.5-39,  2  vols.  Svo),  and  minor  treatises  and  edi- 
tions.    D.  Nov.  30,  1858.  IlESP.y  Drisler. 

Osawat'omie,  p.-tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  11S2. 

Os'boin,  post-v.  of  De  Kalb  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joscjdi  R.  R. 

Osborn,  post-v.  of  Bath  tp.,  Greene  eo.,  0.,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  030. 

Osborn,  Ip.  of  Outagamie  eo..  Wis.     Pop.  417. 

Osborn  (John),  b.  at  Sandwich.  Mass..  in  1713;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  1735;  stuilied  divinity,  and  sub- 
sequently medicine;  settled  at  Middlctown.  Conn.,  as  a 
physician :  wrote  a  number  of  songs  and  short  poems. 
D.  at  Midillctown  May  31,  1753. 

Osborn  (SKLLEcK).b.  at  Trumbull.  Conn.,  in  1783  ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education  ;  entered  a  printing- 
office  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  twelve;  became 
editor  of  the  Litchfield  Wilnem  1S04;  served  as  captain  in 
the  U.S.  army  during  the  war  of  1812-15  ;  afterwariis  edited 
papers  at  Bennington,  \t.,  and  Wilmington.  Del. ;  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  Pocmn,  Moral.  Sentinifiulal.  ami 
Sutiriral  (Boston.  1823),  being  selections  from  his  numer- 
ous poetical  pieces  scattered  through  the  newspapers  he 
had  edited.     I),  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1826. 

Osborn  (.Vdmiral  Srerard).  b.  in  England  Apr.  25, 
1822;  entered  the  British  navy  1S37  ;  scrvcil  in  one  of  the 
expeditions  in  search  of  ,Sir  John  Fninklin.  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  ,)apiin  ;  accepted 
from  the  Chinese  government  the  command  of  a  squadron 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  1862;  returned  to  England 
1864  to  take  cmiimand  of  the  tiirrctcd  monitor  Itoyal 
Sovereign;  was  for  several  years  manager  at  Bonilmy  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  ;  became  rear  ad- 
miral 1873. and  was  a  member  of  the  c(niimissit>n  forfilting 
out  the  great  .Vrctic  expedition  of  1875.  D.  in  England 
May  6.  1875.  Author  of  Slraif  Liarrn  from  an  Arrllc 
Journal  i\Xl)2);  A  Criiinr  in  Japancne  Watrrs  {li>b9)  ;  The 
Past  and  Future  of  British  lieltttionH  in  China  (1860),  and 
other  works. 

Os'borne,  county  of  Central  Kansos.  .\rea,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  iSoloinon 
River.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  stock- 
raising.     Cap.  t)sborne.     Pop.  33. 

Osborne,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Osborne  eo.,  Knn.,  on  tho 
central  branch  of  I'liion  Pacific  K.  R..  has  excellent  schools, 
4  churches,  several  mills  and  mechanical  sliops,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  200.  F.  II.  Bakniiakt.  En.  "  Farmer." 

Osborne  (LAt^onrox),  b.  in  New  York  about  1806; 
graduated    at    Columbia  College    1827:    author  of   ,Si.rti/ 

I'loro  o/'  the  l.lfr  of  Jeremy  I.rriu  (1831);  The  Dream  of 
Alla-mi. Dean  ;  The  ConfeHniont  of  a  Port  ( Phil.,  I.S35) ; 
The  VinioH  of  Rubeta,  an  Epic  Story  of  the  Inland  of  Man^ 
hattan  ;     Arthur    farrifl,     a    Norel  ;     Calvary;     Vinjinia 

TraijedifM  (18t»7).  and  a   Treatine  on  Oil  t^aintiwj. 

Osborne  (Svuxkv  troiHiLPntN),  Lonn.  third  son  of  Hie 
first  earl  (iodolphin  and  brother  of  the  present  duke  of 
Leeds,  b.  in  England  in  1808;  gra'liuitcd  at  Bravenose 
('ollege.  ("txforil.  IS30  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
liLnd  ;  was  for  several  years  rector  of  .Stoke  Pugis;  bocaino 
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rmtor  of  Durncalun,  I)ariiot«hiro.  1841;  vifited  Ireland 
for  |)liiliintliro|iio  imrposi-s  ilurinj;  the  grenl  fuiaiiic  <if 
1847.nii<l  in  a  Kub"fquont  .vciir,  durin);  n  clmlurii  cpidviiiii-, 
visilcd  .Mi<s  .\i;;lilini.ili'S  li.)S|iitiils  iit  Scutari  diirin;;  llic 
Criniciin  wiir.  rtii.lc'rin^  »orvico,'<  I'ur  whicli  lie  na-  thunkud 
bv  l.ic  );<>verniut'nl,  and  wa8  lon^  known  n.<  a  eurrcsjiond- 
eiit  of  the  Timrt  upon  social  and  philanthrupic  topics 
o^cr  the  ^i^^naturo  S.  G.  0.  Author  «)f  //i»if«  tu  the  (Jlttir- 
iliililr  (1S:1S):  aUiiiiifjn  in  the  )1V»(  „/  Irrhtiid  (1860); 
LhiIi/  Km  ( ISJl ) ;  Stiilitii  mid  itt  //impitnla  ( ISji)  ;  Ltll-fit 
uii  the  Kdiiciili'fii  v/  }'"nii,7  Cliiltlrtii  (ISliO),  and  other 
Ko.-kK,  besides  many  pamphlets  in  the  interests  of  the 
Inbirin^  class. 

Osborne  ((icn.  Thomas  0.),  b.  at  Jersey,  I.icklnjr  co.. 
I)..  Aii^'.  II.  I.'<:;l';  (;raduatcd  at  the  l'niver.''ity  of  Ohio 
l,s,)l:  Ktmlicd  law,  ami  was  admitted  to  tiio  bar  at  Craw- 
fordsvillu,  Ind. ;  settled  at  Chicago  1858 ;  became  colonel 
of  the  .'lUth   Illinois  rca;imont  1861;  bare  a  distinaniahed 

Cart  in  several  battles  in  Virginia,  especially  at  Pclcrs- 
urg,  for  which  he  was  made  brevet  brigailicr  and  major- 
general  Apr.  2,  18fio.  (Jen.  Osborne  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  arm  at  Drury's  lllull'. 

Os'cans  [Lat.  Otri,  Opiil ;  fir.  'On-iKoi'].  an  Italian  race 
which  originally  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  .\u- 
sonos.  Later  they  became  associated  witli  the  Samnitcs 
anil  other  peoples  of  Southern  Italy.  The  Oscans  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  their  widely-spoken  language, 
which  was  kindred  to  the  Latin.  Xo  Oscan  literature  is 
extant,  and  the  little  wo  know  of  the  language  has  been 
mostly  gathered  from  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Os'cnr  II.,  b.  .Ian.  21,  1829,  was  a  son  of  Oscar  I.  (b. 
,Iuly  4.  I7'.i'.l.  king  .Mar.  8,  1844,  d.  .luly  8,  18591.  and  a 
grandson  of  Charles  XIV.  ((leneral  Hernadotte) :  married 
,Tune  G.  1857,  Sophia,  a  daughter  of  Duke  William  of 
Nassau,  who  bore  him  four  sons;  and  sui'ccedcil.  Sept.  18, 
1872,  his  brother  Charles  XV.  on  the  throne  of  Norway 
and  .Sweden. 

Osceo'la,  county  of  N.  W.  Iowa,  bounrloil  N.  by  Min- 
nosot.a.  ,\rca.  4.'>2  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and 
adapted  to  grain  culture,  but  its  resources  arc  not  yet  de- 
veloped. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  It.  K.     Cap.  Sibley. 

Osceola,  county  of  Mitdugan.  Area.  576  square  miles. 
It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  mainly  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests. The  lumber  trade  is  the  chief  imlustry.  Tllecimnty 
is  traversed  by  the  (Jrand  Kapids  and  Indiana  and  the 
Flint  and  I'ero  Marquette  K.  Us.,  and  by  the  Muskegon 
Itiver.     Cap.  Hersey.     Pop.  2093. 

Osceola,  post-v..  cap.  of  Mississippi  co..  Ark.,  80 
miles  above  ^Iemphis,  on  the  Mississipj)i  Kivcr:  has  2 
schools,  ;i  churches,  a  newspaper,  a  Masonic  hall,  and 
Bt()rcs.  Principal  business,  cotton-growing.  Pop.  about 
400.  L.  RoussAD,  En.  "Osceola  Times." 

O§ccola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stark  co..  111.,  on  the  Kock- 
ford  Uock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  1278. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  llurlington  and  t^uincy  R.  R..  156  miles  W.  of 
llurlington  :  has  a  good  school  system,  6  churches.  3  ;iews- 
papers,  2  banks,  several  mills,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1298; 
of  tp.  IS89.  Ayres  &  MiIjLer,  Eds.  "  Beacon." 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  617. 

Osceola,  a  v.  of  liruenburg  tp..  Green  co.,  Ky.    P.  89. 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1012. 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  137. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on 

the  Kansas  City  and  Mem|iliis   R.  R..  105  miles  S.  E.  of 

Kansas  City;  has  2  b:inks,  1  newspaper,  the  usual  number 

of  business  bouses  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  331  ;  of  tp.  957. 

A.  C.  Ai'PLER,  En.  "  Democrat." 

Osceola,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  co..  Neb.,  located  near 
the  centre  of  Polk  co. ;  has  a  newspaper  and  the  usual 
business  houses.      F.  P.  Burgsss,  En.  "  Homesteader." 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  688, 

Osceola,  jiost-b.  (O.sceoi.a  Mii.i.s  P.  0.)  of  Decatur  tp., 
Clcarlield  Co..  Pa.,  on  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  branch  of 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  813. 

Osceola,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.     Pop.  523. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.   P.  1209. 

Osceola  (a  corrupt  form  of  his  native  name,  signify- 
ing *'  Black  Drink."  conferred  on  account  of  his  capacity 
for  that  nauseous  draught — a  capacity  which  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  prowess ).  a  Seminole  chief,  son  of  William 
Powell,  an  Englishman,  by  an  Indian  mother,  born  in 
1804  near  the  rvcr  Chattahoochee.  Osceola  was  early 
distinguished  for  ability,  courage,  and  hatred  of  the 
whites;  attained  great  inHuence  among  the  Seminoles,  and 


strongly  opposed  the  cession  of  the  tribal  lands  in  Florida  ; 
in  1835  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave,  was 
stolen  as  herstdf  a  slave,  and  Osceola,  demanding  her  re- 
lease of  the  r.  S.  agent  at  Fort  King,  used  language  whirdi 
the  hitter  resented,  and  the  chief  was  jiut  in  irons.  ,<i,\ 
months  later.  Col.  Thomiison.  the  perpetrator  of  the  out- 
rage, was  murdered:  the  battle  on  the  Withlacoochie.  the 
massacre  of  Dade,  the  assaults  on  Forts  Micanopv  and 
Drane,  and  other  sidritcd  actions  followcil,  in  which  the 
Indians  more  than  held  their  own  against  very  great  odds  ; 
but  during  a  conference  with  (ten.  .Icssup.  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  Osceola  was  treacherously  seized  (Oct.  22,  1837), and 
imprisoned  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  where  he  d.  Jan.  30, 1838, 

Osceola  Mills,  post-v.  of  Osceola  tp.,  cap.  of  Polk 
CO,,  Wis.,  located  on  the  St.  Croi.x  River  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  "  dalles  of  the  St.  Croi.v  ;"  has  2  schools,  2  churches, 
1  newspaper,  and  stores  and  mills.  Principal  business,  lum- 
bering and  farming.     Pop.  710. 

Charles  E.  Mears,  En.  "Polk  Cocxty  Press." 

Osch'ersleben,  or  Gross  Oschersleben,  town  of 
Prussia.  pro\ince  of  .Saxony,  on  the  liodc :  has  nmnufac- 
turcs  of  linen  fabrics,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tiles.     P.  6234. 

Os'co,  post-v.  and  tp..  Ilenrv  co.,  111.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Rock  Island  K.  R.     Pop.  1216. 

Osco'da,  county  of  Michigan.  Area.  576  square  miles. 
It  is  densely  covered  with  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
An  Sable  River,  now  famous  among  anglers  for  its  fine 
grayling.     Pop.  70. 

Oscoda,  |iost-v.  and  tp.,  Iosco  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  476. 

Osctlla'tion  [Lat.  nucuUilIo],  a  contact  of  one  curve 
with  another  of  the  highest  order  possible.     (See  Osci'LA- 

TRIX.) 

Os'culatory  Cir'cle.  A  circle  is  said  to  be  oscula- 
tory  to  a  cur\-e  when  it  has  a  higher  order  of  contact  with 
that  curve  than  any  other  circle.  In  the  language  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  it  is  a  circle  that  passes  through 
three  consecutive  points  of  the  given  curve.  The  first  of 
these  points  is  called  the  point  vf  om-ulatitnu  From  the 
definition  just  given,  it  follows  that  a  plane  curve  and  its 
osculatory  circle  have  three  consecutive  ordinates  in  com- 
mon, counting  from  the  point  of  osculation  :  cnn^ctjuently, 
the  first  and  the  second  differential  coefficients  of  the  ordi- 
nates of  the  two  curves  at  that  (toint  must  be  equal. 
Conversely,  if  a  curve  and  a  circle  have  one  point  in  com- 
mon, and  if  the  first  and  the  second  diflerential  coefficients  of 
their  ordinates  at  that  point  are  equal,  the  circle  is  oscula- 
tory to  the  curve  at  that  point.  These  conditions  are  suf- 
ficient to  determine  either  the  equation  of  the  osculatory 
circle  or  the  value  of  its  radius.  As  the  latter  is  of  the 
greater  jiractical  importance,  we  append  a  general  formula 
for  finding  it  when  the  abscissa  is  taken  as  the  independent 
variable  :  this  formula  is  as  follows  : 

q" 

in  which  II  denotes  the  radius  of  the  opcul.itory  circle,  7' 
the  first  ditlerential  coefficient  of  the  ordiniite  of  the  fjiven 
curve,  iuid  </"  the  second  differential  coetfu-icnt  of  the  or- 
dinate, both  being  taken  at  tlie  ])oint  of  osculation.  This 
value  of  K  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  because  its 
reciprocal  is  the  measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at 
the  point  of  osculation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  can- 
not assif^jn  to  a  circle  a  higher  order  of  contact  with  a 
given  cur\"e  than  the  second;  it  may  happen,  however, 
that  it  will  have  a  higher  order  of  contact  at  particular 
points.  This  will  be  the  case  at  those  points  where  t)ie 
normal  divides  the  curve  symmetrically,  as,  for  example, 
at  the  vertices  of  the  axis  of  the  eonie  sections. 

In  most  dynamical  problems,  and  particularly  in  astron- 
omy, the  time  is  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  in 
which  case  both  the  co-ordinates  .r  and  //  are  functions  of  (. 
In  this  case  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  is, 


R. 


dxd^y —  dyd'^x 


In  what  precedes,  the  curves  whose  radius  of  curvature  has 
been  treated  of  are  supposed  to  be  plane  curves,  in  which 
case  the  osculatory  circle  lies  in  the  same  plane.  If  the 
curve  is  one  of  dcmble  curvature,  given  by  its  j)rojection8 
on  two  co-ordinate  planes,  the  most  general  formula  for 
the  radius  of  curvature  is, 


R  = 


rffi2 


In  this  case  the  osculatory  circle  lies  in  the  plane  passing 
through  three  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  which  piano 
is  called  the  plane  of  osculation. 

If  a  plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  relation  between 
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the  polar  co-ordinates  of  its  points,  r  and  0,  its  radius  of 
curvature  is  given  by  the  formula. 

r^-f  2p'^  —  rp' 

in  which  p'  nnd  p"  are  the  first  and  the  second  differential 
coefficients  of  r  in  terms  of  &.     (See  Oscllatrix.) 

\V.  G.  Peck. 
Oscula'trix*  If  two  |)lane  curves  have  two  consecu- 
tive poiiitH  in  common,  the  straight  line  pa.ssin*^  through 
these  points  is  tangent  to  hoth  curves  at  the  first  point, 
and  the  two  curves  are  said  to  have  a  contact  of  the  first 
order.  In  general,  if  two  plane  curves  have  m  -f  1  consec- 
utive points  in  common,  they  will  have  n  cr)nsecutive  rec- 
tilinear tangents  in  common,  and  the  two  curves  are  then 
said  to  have  a  contat-t  of  the  Jith  order.  If  two  curves 
have  a  contact  of  the  nth  order,  they  must  have  *i  +  1  con- 
secutive onlinates  in  common,  counting  from  the  first  point. 
and  consequently  they  must  have  ii  successive  differential 
coefficients  of  their  ordinate^  at  that  point  ecjual  to  each 
other.  Conversely,  if  two  curves  h.ive  a  common  point,  and 
if  n  successive  dilTercntial  coefhcients  of  their  ordinates  at 
that  point  are  equal,  they  will  have  a  contact  of  the  Jith 
onhir.  A  curve  which  has  a  higher  order  of  contact  with 
a  gi^en  curve  at  a  given  point  than  any  other  curve  of  the 
same  kind  is  an  osculatrix.  This  definition,  together  with 
the  preceding  principles,  indicates  the  methods  of  solving 
the  fallowing  problems: 

1.  To  Jiiid  whF.thf.r  tino  f/ii;en  curt'en  have  finy  contact  ; 
ami  if  >*o,  to  determine  the  order  of'  contact. — Combine  the 
equations  of  the  curves  and  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
For  every  pair  <»f  real  values  found  there  will  be  a  point 
common  to  the  two  curves:  let  there  be  one  such  point, 
and  denote  its  co-ordinates  by  .r' and  //'.  Differentiate  the 
equations  of  the  curves;  find  the  first  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  their  orilinates,  and  in  them  make  x  and  ?/  equal 
to  y  and  »/' ;  if  the  results  are  equal,  the  curves  have  a 
contact  of  the  first  order.  Then  find  the  second  differen- 
tial coefficients  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves,  and  in  them 
make  x  and  //  equal  to  x'  and  y' ;  if  these  results  are  also 
equal,  the  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  second  order.  Con- 
tinue this  operation  of  rlifferentiation,  substitution,  and 
comparison,  till  two  differential  coefficients  of  the  ordinates 
are  found  that  are  unequal.  Then  will  the  order  of  eon- 
tai't  he  denoted  by  the  number  of  successive  differential 
coefficients  that  have  been  found  equal. 

2.  To  find  the  cffuntion  tif  a  curve  irhich  is  fjiven  in  ktyid 
thfit  nhtiU  he  oncnlntory  to  a  ijiven  curve  ut  a  tfiren  point. — 
Assume  the  most  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  curve 
which  is  given  in  kind,  and  suppose  that  it  er>ntains  n  ar- 
bitrary constants.  Substitute  in  it  fir  x  and  i/  the  co-or- 
dinates of  the  given  point,  denoted  by  .»■'  and  //'.  The  re- 
sulting equation  will  express  the  cnndition  tb'it  the  curves 
shall  have  a  common  point.  Find  the  first  iliffercntial  co- 
effi'-ients  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two  curves,  and  in  them 
make  x  anrl  y  equal  to  x'  and  i/',  and  place  the  results 
eijual ;  the  equation  thus  found  will  express  the  crindition 
that  the  two  curves  have  a  contact  <)f  the  first  orcler.  t'on- 
tinue  this  operation  till  n  -+■  1  equations  of  condition  have 
been  found.  Then  combine  these  equations  and  find  the 
values  of  the  arbitrary  constants,  which  substitute  in  the 
equation  of  the  curve  that  was  given  in  kind,  and  the  re- 
sulting equation  will  be  that  of  the  required  osculatrix. 

The  most  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  straight  lino 
can  always  be  rcduccl  so  as  to  contain  but  two  arbitrary 
constants  :  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  contact  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  Jirat  to  a  straight  line  with  a  given 
curve.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  straight  line  may 
have  a  contact  of  tlio  nei;ond  order,  as.  for  example,  at  a 
]K)int  of  infiexion.  The  most  general  form  of  the  equati<m 
of  a  conic  section  can  bo  reduced  so  as  in  contain  but  five 
arbitrary  constants;  hence,  we  may  assign  to  a  conic  wee- 
tion  a  contact  of  the  fourth  order,  but  we  cannot  assign  to 
it  a  contact  of  a  higher  order.  Tlie  condition  (/j-  — 4fie) 
tliat  makes  the  conic  section  a  parabola  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  constants  in  its  general  equation  to  four: 
hence  wo  cannot  assign  to  the  parabola  a  contact  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  third.  AV'e  have  already  seen  (article  Osrr- 
i.ATORv  Ciuri.K)  that  no  order  of  contact  higher  than  the  , 
second  can  bo  assigneil  to  a  circle. 

Tt  is  a  property  of  osculatrices  that  no  osculatrix  whoso  I 
contact  is  of  an    odd  order  can  cut  the  curve  to  which   it 
is  osculatory  at  the  point  of  osculation,  and  that  every  os- 
culatrix  whoso  contact  is  of  nn   even  <irder  must  cut  tlie 
curve  to  which  it  is  osculatorv  at  the  point  i>f  osculation, 

W.  G.  Peck.       ' 

Os'good,  post-v.  of  Ripley  co„  Tnd.,  on  the  Ohio  and  ' 
Mis>*issippi    K.  K..  .'>!  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati;  contains  :i 
churches.  1   newspaper.  2  limestone  quarries,    1    flouring- 
mill.  and  stores.      Pop.  about  SflO. 

R.  N.  Papet,  Ed.  "Ripley  Corxiv  .Ioirsai,." 


Osgood  (David),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 
1747;  graduated  at  Harvard  1771;  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1774,  and  was  after  1777  the 
minister  of  Medford,  Mass.;  distinguished  as  an  able 
preacher  and  a  zealous  Federalist.  D.  at  Medford  Dec. 
12,  1822.  Author  of  Sennon9  (IS24)  and  political  ad- 
dresses. 

Osgood  {Frances  Sargent),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Juno 

IS.  ISII;  married  S.  S.  Osgood,  an  artist,  in  IS.'Jo.  Her 
father  was  Joseph  Lock,  a  merchant.  She  resided  in  Eng- 
land 18:^6-40,  and  while  there  published  The  Casket  of  t\7te 
and  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowern from  Sew  En^jhmd  (ISSS), 
the  last  a  very  successful  volume  of  poems.  Mrs.  Osgood 
subsequently  j.ublished  other  volumes  of  poetry  and  some 
books  for  children.  Her  coUecteil  poems  appeared  in  1849. 
D.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  12,  iSoO. 

Osgood  (Helen  Loiise  Gilsoni.  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
about  18;i j  ;  was  left  an  orphan  in  childhood;  received  a 
liberal  education  through  the  care  of  her  guardian  ;  became 
noted  for  musical  ability  and  conversational  powers:  was 
one  of  the  earliest  organizers  of  soldiers'  aid  societies  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war;  went  to  the  army  of  tho 
Potomac  as  a  nurse  early  in  1802,  remaining  through  the 
war;  organized  and  directed  a  hospital  for  1000  colored 
soldiers;  married  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Sanitary 
Commission:  lost  her  health  through  her  patriotic  labors, 
and  d.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Apr.  28,  1S6S. 

Osgood  fSA5ruEL),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  14.  1748  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1770;  studied  divinity,  but  became 
a  merchant ;  was  much  in  public  life  ;  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  assistant  commissary;  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature;  was  in  Congress  17S0-S4;  was  first 
commissioner  of  tho  U.  S.  Treasury  17So-S9;  postmaster- 
general  1789-91  :  became  Speaker  of  the  Xew  York  house 
of  assembly;  supervisor  in  Xew  York  1801-0:; ;  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  1803-13;  author  of  va- 
rious works,  chiefly  on  religious  questions. 

Osgood  (Samuel).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Feb.  \ 
1784;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1806;  was  pastor  of  tho 
first  Congregational  church.  Springfield,  ]\Iass.,  lS01)-()2. 
An  able  preacher,  distinguished  for  active  labors  in  every 
good  work,  he  lived  to  be  widely  known  and  venerated. 
D.  Dec.  8,  1802. 

Osgood  (Sami-el).  D,  D.,  LL.D..  clergyman  and  man 
of  letters,  b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1812:  grad 
uated  at  Harvard  College  18;',2,  and  at  Cambridge  Thcol. 
School  183.=>  ;  settled  in  Nashua.  N.  H..  1837.  in  Providence 
1841,  and  in  New  York  18411;  in  1870  left  Unitarianism  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  assumed  no  pastoral  charge. 
His  writings  are  numerous:  Studicfin  Christian  /iintfraphy 
(1851);  The  Iltarth-Stone  (1854);  God  irith  Afrn  ('l8,'i4)  ; 
Mile~Stontni)iour  Life-Journei/  (1855);  Student  Li f'e  (I8!i0) ; 
ho  translated  from  tho  German  Do  Wotte's  Human  Life 
(1842)  and  Olshauscn's  History  of  the  Passion  (1S39);  ed- 
ited the  Western  Messenger  two  years  and  the  Christian  In- 
quirer four  ;  has  written  articles  in  the  Xorth  Antertean  lie- 
vicir.  The  Christittn  Examiner,  The  liihliotheca  Sarra,  Har- 
per h  Monthly  Maifazine,  besides  sermons,  orations,  and 
discourses:  was  for  many  years  home  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Historical  Socictv.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Apr.  14,  1880.  0.  R.  Frothingham. 

Osgood  (TnADDEis),  b.  at  Mcthuen.  Mass..  Oct.  24. 
177a:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1803;  studied  di- 
vinity with  Drs.  Lothrop  an<l  Emmons;  was  ordained 
about  1^00;  preached  at  Suuthbury,  Conn.;  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  New  York  and  Canada;  organized  the  first 
church  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  established  Sunday  and  day- 
schools  and  Rible  societies  at  many  phices  in  Canada,  and 
collected  large  sums  for  benevolent  purposes.  D.  at  (Jlas- 
gow.  Scotland,  Jan.  10,  1852. 

O'Sliangh'nessy  (Sir  William  Brooke),  M.  D.. 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Limerick.  Ireland,  in  1800:  educated  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Edinburgh;  entered  the  Bengal  army  as  a 
surgeon;  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  scientific  in- 
quiries, especially  the  application  of  metlieal  science  to 
engineering  purposes;  published  numerous  .scientific  me- 
moirs; studied  and  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  telegraphy 
as  early  as  18(0;  became  in  1852  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  telegraph  system,  which  he  extended  throughout 
that  vast  country  :  was  knighted  1850;  was  instrunienlal 
in  promoting  the  construction  of  the  oxerland  and  subma- 
rine lines  of  telegraph  connecting  England  with  In«iia.  D. 
in  England  in  1 87.^*. 

Osh'nwn,  post-v.  and  wnrchousinfc  port  of  Whitby  tp.. 
Ontario  co.,  Ont..  Canada,  on  the  (Jrand  Trunk  railway.  33 
miles  N.  E.  of  Toronto  and  near  Lake  Ontario.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  superior  flour,  of  furniture,  farm 
implements,  roaebinory,  etcam-cngiDCs.  printing-presses, 
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etc.,  and   I   monthly  and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of 

sub-dixtrict  ;il!S.'». 

Ofthawat  ito^t  v.  nnd  (p..  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Cbi<Mi;:o  iind  North-we^torn  K.  K.     Pup.  2(i40. 

0*th'koHh,  ritv  iind  tp..  cap.  i>f  WinnebftRO  co.,  Wis., 
Bitiittte.i  on  tlic  western  ebore  of  Luke  \V innL-biiKo,  at  tbe 
moutb  <)f  Vox  Uiver,  iikssl-sso:*  an  cxcL-llent  Mflcin  <if  pub- 
lio  xrb'joN.  umi  liiui  the  finest  Iiijfh-si-bdol  biiildinj;  in  (he 
Stote.  The  city  is  su|>plii!d  with  water  and  gas;  is  tbe 
float  of  the  State  Normal  Schoid  and  the  Nortbcrn  Wis- 
con!»in  Insane  Asylum.  There  are  40  nhin<;lo  and  saw- 
m)ll.->.  12  s:v<b,  door,  and  blind  factories,  a  thrcshing-ma- 
obinc  factory,  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  Osh- 
kofh  has  I  daily  and  .t  weekly  newspapers,  an  efficient  fire 
department,  with  .1  steam  fire-enginos.  a  public  and  a  law 
library.  The  U.  S.  circuit  and  district  courts  meet  hero 
annually.  The  city  ranks  second  in  wealth  and  coramer- 
ciiil  importance  in  Wisconsin.  Pop.  of  city  I2.(Ki;t;  of  tp. 
7211.  Jons  llicKs,  Kd.  "  Daii.v  Xohtii-wkstern." 

Osh'temo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michi;<un  Central  K.  K.     Pop.  1594. 

Osian'der  {.-Vsdkeas),  whose  true  name  was  Hose- 
mann,  b.  Dec.  PJ.  TPJS.  at  (Junzonhausen,  near  Nurein- 
bcrR;  studied  theobt^y  at  Ini^olptadt  ami  Wittenber;;:  be- 
came preacher  at  Xurembcr;;.  and  boin;;  an  ardent  a<lhercnt 
of  Luther  he  labored  with  great  cnerj^y  for  the  reformation. 
In  154S,  however,  ho  was  deprived  of  his  office,  as  ho  would 
not  ftffrce  to  the  Augsburg  Interim,  but  he  was  shortly 
after  (1.^49)  made  preacher  and  professor  in  theology  at 
Kbnigsborg.  Here  he  entered  into  a  hot  controversy  con- 
cerning justification,  which  greatly  disturbed  and  erabit- 
tercrl  his  last  <lays.  Justification  and  sanctification  he 
represented  as  forming  only  one  act.  lie  d.  suddenly  Oct. 
17,  15J2.  His  princijial  works  were  Ifnnnouin  Emugr/ica 
(I5:i7),  I)e  Lrjje  ct  Evnwjclio  (1549),  and  Dc  Jmtijicationc 
(looO). 

O'sier  [Fr.],  a  name  properly  belonging  to  those  spe- 
cies of  willow  (such  as  Saiij-  ritclUnn,  riininnlh,  ri'>/i<la, 
rubra,  ninjitMtata,  trinndra,  and  others)  which  are  suitable 
for  basket-making.  In  England  and  on  the  European 
continent  largo  areas  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  osiers;  and  at  several  times  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  start  the  business  in  the  U.  rf.,  but  there  has  been  hith- 
erto comparatively  small  demand  for  the  product.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  select  species  which  are  not  brittle  when 
cured  and  dried.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  rows;  and  if 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  produced,  the  ground  is  cultivated 
twice  a  year  between  the  rows.  Large  rods  are  grown  in 
Europe  in  copses,  for  hoop-poles,  vine-props,  charcoal,  etc. 
No  little  skill  is  required  for  the  profitable  management  of 
the  tfalicetiim,  different  climates,  soils,  and  species  requiring 
special  treatment. 

Osi'lo,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari,  situated 
on  a  mountain  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  com- 
manding a  fine  view,  but  exposed  to  violent  winds.  Pop. 
6210. 

Osi'mo  (An-riinum),  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ancona, 
11  luiles  S.  pf  the  city  of  Ancipna  and  9  mile?  from  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  Kntiian  wall,  and  contains  an 
episcopal,  municipal,  and  many  fine  private  palaces.  In 
the  municipal  palace  are  preserved  many  interesting  Latin 
inscriptions,  and  the  library  contains  valuable  documents 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  CoUegio  Campana,  founded 
in  1715,  is  the  largest  building  in  Osimo.  and  has  a  high 
literary  reputation.  In  the  various  churches  may  bo  seen 
objects  of  archajological  and  artistic  interest.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  charitable  institutions  and  better  pro- 
vided with  common  schools  than  most  Italian  country 
towns.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  olives,  and  silk.  There 
are  ten  silk-reeling  establishments,  in  se%'en  of  which 
steam  is  employed,  and  raw-silk  fabrics  are  produced  on 
a  large  scale.  Aiijriminn  was  enclosed  with  walls  by  the 
Romans  174  n.  c.  Pompey  used  it  as  an  important  mili- 
tary centre,  and  the  town  continued  flourishing  during  the 
early  Christian  period.  Its  raediteval  history  is  a  succes- 
sion of  civil  wars,  sieges,  and  change  of  masters.  In  the 
struggles  for  Italian  independence  since  18.31.  Osimo  took 
a  very  active  part.  It  has  been  a  bishop's  see  since  early 
in  the  fifth  century.     Pop.  17.086. 

Osi'ris,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Egyptian  deities,  eld- 
est son  of  Seb  or  Saturn,  an<l  Nut  or  Rhe'a.  Jiis  name  was 
expressed  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  an  eye  and  seat  or  throne. 
and  its  etymology  is  unknown.  His  worship  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  but  was  not  universally 
prevalent  till  the  sLxth.  He  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the 
first  order,  and  was  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  Egvpt 
for  450  years.  Although  the  details  of  the  legend  of  Osiris 
appear  at  a  later  period,  they  are  confirmed  in  a  great  dc- 


j^reo  by  monumental  evidence.  He  is  stated  to  have  civilized 
the  Egyptians  by  teaching  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
to  have  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  age 
of  2S,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Athor.  when  the  sun 
was  in  Scorpio,  ho  fell  a  victim  to  the  conspiracy  of  his 
brother  S«t  or  Typhon.  Aso,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  and 
(*eventy-two  other  accomplices.  A  nniiinny-cbest  which  ex- 
actly fitted  the  size  of  the  body  of  0^i^is  was  brought  into 
a  banqueting-room  and  (tflered  as  a  present  to  him  whom  it 
fitted.  After  all  the  conspirators  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
it,  Osiris  did  so,  and  the  conspirators  nailed  down  the  cover 
and  poured  lead  over  it,  or  sealed  it  with  a  leaden  seal. 
The  body  and  chest  were  conveyed  down  the  Tanailic 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea.  The  Pans  and  satyrs,  or 
rather  the  loc^al  gods  of  Chemmis,  informed  Isis.  his  sister 
and  wife,  then  at  the  city  of  Ko[)(os,  and  she  cut  ofl^  a  lock 
of  her  hair  and  went  into  mourning.  She  tlien,  it  appears, 
departed  to  discover  the  child  of  her  sister,  Ncphthys.  who 
bad  been  married  to  Typhon,  but  had  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  issue  of  Osiris,  and  found  vVniibis.  Hearing  that 
the  chest  had  been  carried  by  the  waves  to  Ityblos  in  Phoe- 
nicia and  lodged  in  a  tamarisk,  whiidi.  grown  into  a  largo 
tree,  enclosed  the  chest,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
that  the  king  of  Byblos  had  made  a  pillar  to  his  house  out 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Isis  went  thither,  where  she  so  in- 
gratiated herself  with  the  queen  as  to  be  a|q)ointed  nurse 
to  the  royal  child.  She  suckled  the  boy  with  her  finger 
an<l  laid  him  on  burning  coals,  while,  transformed  into  a 
swallow,  she  hovered  around  the  jiillar  at  night.  Dis- 
covered in  these  actions,  she  revealed  herself,  ond  obtain- 
ing, by  request,  the  pillar,  took  out  the  chest  an'l  boiiy  of 
Osiris,  restoring  the  rest  to  the  king.  She  then  sailed  back 
to  Egypt  with  them,  but  deposited  them  in  a  remote  jdaco 
while  about  to  visit  Horus  at  Butus.  The  chest  was  dis- 
covered by  Typhon  in  the  moonlight,  who  tore  the  body 
into  fourteen  pieces,  which  he  scattered  about  the  country. 
These  Isis  again  sought  out  in  a  papyrus  boat,  and  discov- 
crcd  all  except  some  portions  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  Anu- 
bis  and  the  fish.  After  this,  the  goddess  contended  with  Set 
or  Typhiin  for  the  supremacy,  and  Horus  defeated  Tyidion 
in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days  and  nights.  (See  Isis.) 
When,  however,  Typhon  was  set  at  liberty  by  Isis,  and 
Horus  had  torn  off  her  diadem,  for  which  Thoth  substi- 
tuted the  head  of  the  cow  of  Athor.  Typhon  accused  Horus 
6f  illegitimacy,  but  that  god  was  justified  before  the  other 
gods  by  Thoth,  and  Typhon,  after  two  battles,  was  again 
defeated  by  Horus.  According  also  to  tbe  later  legends, 
Ilarpocrates  was  a  kind  of  posthumous  son  of  Osiris  by  the 
goddess  Isis.  It  appears  from  the  hieroglyphs  tlint  four 
inferior  deities,  called  Amset.  Hapi.  Tuaunuitt.  ond  Kabli- 
senut,  were  also  the  children  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that 
Anubis  was  also  the  son  of  Isis,  not  Nephthys,  as  stated 
in  the  <ireek  legends. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology  Osiris  appears  to  be  the 
Pluto  of  the  Hades  or  Karneter.  Seated  on  his  throne  in 
the  hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  or  place  of  the  great  judgment, 
he  awards,  as  judge  of  the  dead,  the  rewards  or  punish- 
ments of  the  future  state.  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  his 
sisters,  Isis  and  Nephthys,  and  Thoth.  the  Hermes  or 
scribe  of  the  Hades,  and  his  children,  Horus,  Anubis,  and 
the  four  genii  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  the  forty-two 
demons  or  gods  who  avenged  the  sins  committed  during 
life.  Although  this  is  his  principal  function,  he  was  also 
allied  occasionally  with  other  deities,  as  Sekar  or  Socharis, 
a  kind  of  solar  Pluto,  and  then  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk  ;  often  also  depicted  as  the  7'at  or  emblem  of 
stability,  probably  alluding  to  the  region  of  Tnftu,  IJusiris, 
or  the  present  Abusir,  of  which  he  was  the  lord  :  and  is 
still  more  rarely  seen  wearing  the  lunar  disk  and  identified 
with  the  moon.  In  the  ritual  of  the  dead  he  is  said  to  have 
been  justified  by  Thoth  fourteen  times  before  the  gods  of 
as  many  regions,  a  number  corresponding  with  the  j)ieces 
into  which  his  body  was  torn  and  the  cities  to  which  they 
were  distributed.  His  discovery  and  embalmment,  the 
lamentations  of  his  sisters  at  his  death,  and  the  mystical 
representation  connected  with  his  legend  occur  on  monu- 
ments and  papyri,  especially  those  of  a  later  age.  which 
describe  the  reconstruction  of  his  form  by  the  god  Chnou- 
mis  out  of  the  mud  ond  water  of  the  Nile,  and  his  embalm- 
ment by  Anubis,  the  outer  bandages  with  which  he  was 
swathed  often  having  over  them  a  net  to  dejiict  that  in 
which  his  body  was  found  in  the  Nile.  or.  according  to 
some  traditions,  brought  by  Horus  transformed  into  a 
crocodile.  In  the  ritual  there  is  a  table  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  different  titles  of  this  god,  but  his  chief  ones 
were  resident,  or  dwelling  in  the  west  or  obodc  of  departed 
souls  and  spirits,  lord  of  Tattu  or  Busiris,  of  Abut  or  Aby- 
dos,  of  Rusat  or  Rosetta,  the  pathway  to  the  west,  and  of 
various  other  regions  of  the  Hades.  He  was  also  called 
the  I'nnefer  or  Onnophris,  the  revoaler  of  good  things, 
lord  of  the  age,  eternal  ruler,  living  lord,   and    similar 
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titles.     On  his  head  he  wore  the  att  crown,  at  the  sides 
of  which  are  the  ostrich  feathers  of  his  truth,  referrin<; 
to  his  truth  and  jurisdiction  over  the  judgment-hall  of 
those  goddesses  in   Ilaiies,  his  hands  emerging  from  his 
mummied  form,  holding  the  crook  and  whip,  emblems  of 
government  and  punishment.     Dedications  to  Osiris  ap- 
pear at  the  time  of  the  si.\th  dynasty,  not  earlier,  at  Sak- 
karah,  but  at  the  age  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  his  worship 
was  universal;  and  at  .■ibydos,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
be  buried,  he  was  the  local  lord,  and  that  cemetery  the  one 
whither  the  dead  were  transported.     About  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  his  name  was  prelixeil  to  the 
name  and  titles  of  deceased  persons  who  were  thought  to 
be  like  him.  this  title  of  Osiris  or  Osirian  being  prior  to 
that  time  bestowed  only  on  monarchs — a  practice  which 
conlinucil  till  the  latest  d.ays  of  paganism.     .Vt  the  time 
of  the    Ptolemies  his  worship   was  transferred  to   I'hiUe. 
where  he  was  thought  to  be  buried,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cups  of  milk  were  filled  at  the  time  of  the  appointed 
lamentations  daily,  and  the  most  solemn  oath  was  to  swear 
by  him  who  xvas  buried  at  PhiUe.     Mysteries  and  festivals 
were  celebrated  to  him,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  feast  of  lamps,  held  at  Sais  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
called-  Paamylia.  in  honor  of  his  birth,  connected  with  the 
Phallophoria.     Phallic  figures  of  this  god,  made  of  barley 
and  waxeil  cloth,  are  also  found  connected  with  the  same 
festival  and  referring  to  his  bciug  the  god  who  produced 
grain.     No  deity  has  been  more  difficult  to  explain  in  all 
Kgvptian  mythology,  for  he  was  thought  to  represent  the 
sun.  the  moon,  the  constellation  Orion,  the  earth,  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  humidity,  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  the  divine  beneficence,  and  even 
by  some  to  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  as  his  form  and  type,  destruction  and  embalm- 
ment, make  him  more  mortal  than  ordinary  deities  of  the 
Pantheon.     His  particular  oflico  of  judge  of  the  dead  after 
his  own  death  was  exi)laincd  by  his  great  purity  causing 
him   to   be   removed  from  earth,  and   the  dead  after  the 
future  judgment  were  said  to  be  declared  true  or  justified, 
as  Osiris  had  been  in  the  great  jurlgment  he  himself  had 
undergone.     Fn  the  paintings  his  flesh  is  colored  black  or 
blue  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the  deities  of  the  lower 
world,  or  Hades,  and  he  wears  either  the  nit  crown,  emblem 
of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  dead,  and   the  liiii  or  white 
crown,  in  his  character  of  lord  of  the  upper  world  or  hemi- 
sphere, or  else  the  lunar  disk,  but  this  only  at  a  later  period. 
The  sepulchral  tablets  or  tombstones  of  the  Egyptians  are 
dedicated  to  him  as  the  god  who  gave  all  the  blessings  of 
the  future  state  to  the  dead,  and  in  the  eighteenth  antl  sub- 
?ec|uent  dynasties  his  form  is  constantly  seen  upon  them, 
and  also  upon  the  coffins  of  the  mummies,  esjiecially  in  the 
judgment  scene  in  Hades.     The  coffins,  too,  were  modelled 
on   the  type  of  that  of  the  god,  as  the  mummy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  embalmed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  repre- 
sent Osiris  himself.    Figures  of  the  god  are  found  in  wooil, 
cloth,  and  barley,  and  sometimes  in  porcelain,  but  they  are 
most  common  in  bronze,  although  generally  of  a  later  age, 
and  all  collctdions  of  Egyptian  antiquities  ahiuind  in  them. 
At  the  (ireek  and   llonuLi)  period,  especially  amongst  the 
Alexandrian    tireeks.   his  form   was   replaced   by    that  of 
Herapis  or  Pluto.     .So  diffused  was  his  worship  in  earlier 
times  tliat  he  appears  on  the  Phcenician  coins  of  the  group 
of  islands  round  .Malta,  but  his  worship  was  not  st>  uni- 
versal in  the  days  of  the   Koman  empire  as  that  of  Isis, 
though  it  prevailed  in  ICgypt  to  the  last.  The  (ireek  writers 
of  a  later  age  regarded  Osiris  as  the  prototype  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus,  and  confused  the  t)siris-.Apis,  or  deceased  .\pis. 
with  their  Perapis,  with  whom,  indeed,  Osiris  had  no  direct 
connection,  as  the  Apis  was  in  reality  a  type  or  avatar  of 
Ptali.  .Samiei,  Rehiii. 

OsUaloo'sa,  po8t-v.  and  tp.,  Clayco.,  111.  Pop.  1171. 
OsIiUloosAf  city  and  tp.,  caj>.  of  Mahaska  eo..  In.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  I)cs  .Moines  and  the  Central  U,  II.  of  Iowa; 
has  2  colleges. .'{  public  school-houses,  12  <diurches,  2  woollen 
and  2  llouring  mills.  ;j  banks,  3  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
4  printing-ollices,  o  lumber  yards,  gas-works,  steam  fire- 
engines,  -l  weekly  newspapers,  an  artesian  well  !K)0  feet 
deep.  2  planing  mills,  and  stores,  Oskaloosa  is  located  in 
the  best  coal-region  of  the  West.  I,arge  deposits  of  fire- 
clay and  iron  ore  exist.  Pop.  of  city  S2II4 ;  of  Ip.  .t:!87. 
LuioHTOs  ct  Nkedham.  Ens.  "  Hkrai.d." 
Oskaloosa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  .Icff'crson  co.,  Knn., 
midway  iK'tween  l.eavenwco'th  and  T'opeka;  has  1  acatlomy. 
2  sclhiol-buildings,  \  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  and 
uteres.  Principal  employment,  stock-raising  and  manu- 
facturing.    Pop.  of  V.  filO  :  of  tp,  Hli:>. 

.1,  W.  UoDKRTS,  Ed,  •'  Indepexdknt," 
Osmail.     See  Othman. 

Os'mazomc,  a  name  given  by  Thf-nard  to  that  portion 
of  meat  extract  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  unU  contains 


those  constituents  of  the  flesh  which  determine  its  taste 
and  smell.  C.  F.  Chaxiu.er. 

Os'mium  [Gr,  o<r(i<i,  "odor"],  an  element  of  matter,  one 
of  the  "platinum  metals;"  that  is,  found  in  association  in 
nature  with  platinum.  Its  only  ore  is  a  native  compounrl 
with  another  metal  of  the  same  natural  group,  Irioh'm 
(which  see),  forming  the  mineral  metallic  alloy  called  iri- 
dosmine  or  osm iridium,  which  is  excessively  hard,  an<l  there- 
fore used  for  tipping  gold  pens.  This  native  alloy  con- 
tains also  RuTHENifM  t which  see).  The  methods  of  ])ro- 
curing  metallic  osmium  and  its  compounds  from  the  ore 
are  complex  and  dilhcult.  ."several  albjtropic  modifications 
of  the  metal  seem  tcj  have  been  produceil,  of  which  the  den- 
sity of  one,  determined  by  Heville  and  Debr.ay.  =  21.4, 
placing  this  osmium  among  the  heaviest  known  substances, 
being  equalled  in  that  res|iect  oidy  by  two  or  three  of  the 
platinum  and  iridium  allotropes.  Moreover,  as  Deville  and 
Debray's  osmium,  modified  by  exposure  t(»  the  highest  ob- 
tainable heat,  was  not  wholly  fused,  it  probably  was  still 
somewhat  porous;  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
osmium  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  heaviest,  as  it  is  the 
most  infusible,  of  known  substances,  .^t  the  most  intense 
heats  it  volatilizes,  without  fusion.  In  fine  divisirm  it  is 
very  combustible,  burning  to  osinic  aci<!.  Osmium  is  be- 
lieved to  be,  in  some  of  its  combinations,  the  most  poisonous 
also  of  known  substances.  Its  compounds,  when  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  emit,  during  the  combustion  to  osmic 
acid,  a  singular  and  unpleasant  odor,  whence  the  name  of 
the  element.  He.vry  Wi  rtz. 

Os'mose  [Gr.  Uiawot.  a  "pu.sh"  or  '-propulsion"],  a 
more  general  term  for  Endosmose  (which  see)  and  exosmose, 
Uiasmose  is  another  term  which  has  been  used  to  include 
the  whole  subject. 

Osmunda.     See  Ferns. 

Os'nabriick,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the  Ilase, 
contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  H14S,  and  numerous  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  paper-hangings,  leather, 
linen  fabrics,  and  woollen  cloths.  Its  tr.ade  is  said  to  have 
declined  since  the  enactment  of  the  German  tariff'-union. 
Pop.  2.'!,.')08. 
Os'iiaburg,  post-v.  and  tp..  Stark  co.,  0.  Pop.  2040. 
Oso'lo,  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  922. 
Osphromen'infr.orOsphromen'idnpffromOs/i*™- 
mcnw — oo^pofiei-o?,  "  tracking  by  smell  " — the  chief  genus], 
a  sub-family  of  Anabantidie,  or  a  family  closely  related 
thereto,  containing  the  celebrated  gourami.  The  body  is 
oblong,  compressed,  and  eovere<l  with  scales  of  luoiierate 
size;  the  lateral  line  uninterrupted  ;  the  head  compressed, 
covered  with  scales  similar  to  those  of  the  body ;  eyes 
submedian  ;  opereula  unarmed  ;  mouth  with  cleft  lateral 
ami  oblique  ;  upjier  jaw  protractile  ;  teeth  only  on  the  jaws; 
branchial  apertures  rather  narrow,  the  gill  membranes  of 
both  sides  being  connected  below  the  isthmus,  and  scaly; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  fin  with  variable  spinous 
and  soft  portions  ;  anal  bmger  than  the  dorsal ;  caudal  sep- 
arate :  pectorals  generally  developed;  ventrals  thoracic. 
The  skeleton  has  numerous  vertebra;  (in  the  gourami  12 
+  18-19);  second  su]ierior  jiharyngeal  bones  are  develop- 
ed :  superior  branchials  also  present,  and  the  fourth  greatly 
laminated  ami  modified  for  the  reception  and  retention  of 
water ;  the  stomach  has  two  pyloric  appendages.  The 
group  distinguished  thus,  especially  by  the  pharyngeal 
apparatus,  has  been  differentiated  by  Prcd".  Cope  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family;  the  genera  that  belong  to  it 
have  not  been  specified,  but  O'pliiomriiiin  at  least  is  the 
typical  one  and  that  best  known,  other  genera  agreeing 
in  most  respects  being  7'ri'cAo,7o«'<-r  and  ll-ii'i.  but  whether 
they  belong  to  the  same  family  is  uncertain.  The  goura- 
mi, its  chief  representative,  is  famous  for  the  fine  (luality 
of  its  flesh,  and  has  been  introduced  into  a  number  of 
countries.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia.  Theodore  Gill. 

Osprey.    Sec  Fisn-IlAWK. 

Os'.scine  [Lnt.  .<»,  "bono"],  the  modification  of  Okla- 
tine  (which  see)  that  occurs  in  bones,  forming  substan- 
tially  the  whole  of  the  organic  (.art  of  the  bone,   apart 
froiii  the  triealcic  phosphate,  whuh  makes  up  the   mass 
j  of  the  earthy  part.     Os.seine  may  be  is<dnled  in  its  natural 
state  by  diss.dving  out  the  earthy  part  of  the  hone  with 
muriatic  acid  and  long  and   repeated  washing  with  cold 
water.     It  then  f.irius.  before  drying,  a  soft  elastic  mass, 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  dissolves  in 
I  boiling  water  to  a  solution  of  ordinary  gelatine,  under- 
'  going,  no  doubt,  during  the  boiling  some  chemical  trans- 
!   formation,  of  molecular  volume,  at  least,  not  yet  invcsli- 
pated.    O^seine  forms  from  4»  lo  4.)  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
I  of  the  bones  of  a  human  child,  which  proportion  in  an 
I  adult  falls  to  from  36  to  40  per  cent.,  the  voriations  being 
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ID  bonofl  from  different  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  os  Icm- 
porum  anil  liumoruc  in  llio  adult  cnntiiining  least  and  the 
costal  or  rib  1> mr.'*  llii-  in-.>I.  In  a-j^'d  persons  tlio  osHt-ine 
aomctimes  ("iills  »o  low  that  tbo  bones  become  weak  and 
eootly  fractured.  IIknkv  WruTZ.. 

Os'nco,  poiit-v.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  tbo  Lake 
Shore  and  .Michij;an  Southern  K.  U. 

OnsrOf  pnst-v.  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 

0»*seo,  pojit-v.  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis. 

()*4'siaii,  post-v.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
.MtifK-ie  and  Cincinnati  R.  U. 

0*4Sinn9  poKt-v.  of  Winneshiek  co..  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  U.     Pop.  about  500. 

ONsian,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  1108. 

Osniian.    See  Macphkrson,  James. 

Ossification.  See  Histolocv,  Osteology,  and  Skel- 
eton*. 

Os'sifrage  (the  "bono-brcaker"),  a  name  formerly  given 
to  various  rapacious  birds,  especially  to  some  of  the  eagles 
an<l  to  tbcLAMMKUGEicR  (which  see).  The  latter  is  believed 
to  be  tlie  ossifrage  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Ossineke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  ,\Ipena  co.,  Mich.     P.  144. 

Os'sinin;;*  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Ilud- 
Fin  Kiver,  includes  village  of  Sin«;-Sing  (originally  "  Os- 
sinsing  "),  noted  fur  its  prison,  and  four  hamlets  ;  has  cx- 
tcn-ivc  marble  quarries,  and  was  included  in  the  manor  of 
Philipsburgh  before  the  Revolution.     Pop.  779S. 

Os'sipee,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
Ihc  Conway  division  of  the  Kastern  R,  R..  in  a  picturesque 
region  S.  E.  of  the  White  Mountains.     Pop.  1S22. 

Os'soli  (Sarah  Margarkt  Fuller).  MAnrnioxESS,  b. 
in  Cambridgeport.  Mass.,  May  23.  ISIO  :  daughter  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Fuller,  a  representative  in  Congress  1817-25  ;  was 
in  early  chiMhood  a  jiroficient  in  the  classical  languages 
and  modern  literature,  but  noted  for  eccentricities  and  the 
violence  of  her  passions  :  retired  from  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  devote  herself  to  solitary  study;  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  modern  (Jerman  classics:  taught  lan- 
guages in  Boston  to  priviitc  classes  and  in  Mr.  Aleott's 
school  after  the  death  of  her  father  in  IS35  :  became  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  in  IK.*??  ;  took  ex- 
treme interest  in  the  philosophical  views  of  R.  W.  Emer- 
son and  his  literary  associates;  gave  a  series  of  fonrcr- 
gnzinjii  for  ladies  at  Roston  1839;  was  in  1840  editor  of 
the  Vittf,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
propagation  of  the  now  ideas;  became  widely  known  for 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation;  published  in  1839  a 
translation  of  Eckermann's  fonvt^rtia lions  in'th  (roethe,  and 
in  IS4I  the  l.rAtrrs  of  G'tlndrrode  atid  Bettina  ;  made 
in  1843  a  journey  to  Lake  Superior,  and  wrote  A  Smnmer 
on  the  Ltikrfi :  removed  to  New  York  in  Dec,  1844;  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Horace  Greeley  and  a 
writer  for  the  Tiifjiiuc,  to  which  she  contributed  most  of 
the  Piipertt  on  Art  inifl  Litrrnttire  issued  in  a  volume  in 
1846;  expanded  an  early  essay  in  the  Dial  into  a  volume 
entitled  iVnmnn  in  the  yhieteentk  Centun/ (\H-ib) ;  went  to 
Europe  early  in  IStfi;  visited  Rome  in  May,  1847,  whence 
she  wrote  letters  to  the  Tribune :  married  in  December  a 
Roman  nobleman,  (liovanni  Angelo  Ossoli  ;  was  a  witness 
of  the  Roman  revolution  of  1848  and  of  the  siege  of  Rome 
by  the  French  in  1840,  at  which  time  she  was  appointed 
by  Mnzzini  ilirectress  of  one  of  the  hospitals;  embarked 
at  Leghorn  for  the  V.  S.  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  May  17. 
1850,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  infant  son.  and 
with  them  perished  by  shipwreck  at  Fire  Island,  near  New 
York,  .July  16,  1850.  An  unpublished  history  of  the 
Roman  revolution  was  lost  with  her.  A  monument  to 
her  memory  has  been  erected  in  Mount  Auburn  cemeterv. 
Two  volumes  of  appreciative  .l/fHioiVs  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
W.  H.  Channing,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  appeared 
in  1851.  A  new  edition  of  her  work  on  Woman  in  the 
Xineteenih  Ccnturtf,  to  which  were  added  many  other  scat- 
tered papers  on  the  same  subject,  was  issued  in  1855  bv 
her  brother,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  and  the  same  gentle- 
man published  in  1856  her  collected  newspaper  corre- 
spondence under  the  title  At  Home  and  Ahroud.  A  new 
edition  of  her  complete  works  appeared  at  Boston  in  1874. 

Os'sory  (Thomas  Bntler).  Earl  of.  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  Ormond,  b.  in  the  castle  of  Kilkenny.  Ireland. 
July  0,  1634:  fought  with  conspicuous  valor  in  the  great 
rebellion:  was  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  the  Tower 
by  Cromwell;  took  refuge  in  Flanders;  returned  with 
Charles  II..  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  166(1:  aided  the  duke  of  Albemarle  in  gaining 
the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  the  Downs  over  the  Dutch 
fleet  June,  1 666  .  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Baron  Buller 
of  Moore  Park  Sept.  14,  1666;  was  made  rear-admiral  and 


second  in  command  to  Prince  Rupert  1673  ;  led  the  Enf;- 
lish  troops  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1677; 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Luxembourg  at  Mons 
1678,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  July  30,  1080. 

Ostade,  van  (AnniAN),  (1610-1685),  a  Dutch  painter 
of  genre,  b.  at  Luheck  ;  studied  at  Haarlem  ;  made  his 
resilience  at  Amsterdam.  His  pictures  are  common  in 
European  galleries  and  favorably  seen  in  En^Iancl.  His 
works,  of  which  nearly  400  are  catalogued,  represent  scenes 
I  of  innocent  happiness  in  humble  life,  and  are  remarkable 
for  sincerity  of  feeling,  harmony  of  color,  and  eorreclness 
of  drawing.  His  works  arc  much  esteemed  by  connois- 
seurs. O.  B.  FnornixniiAM. 

Ostado,  van  (Isaac),  younger  brother  and  pupil  of 
Adriiin.  b.  also  at  Lubeck  about  1617:  his  latest  work 
hears  date  of  1654.  His  pictures  represent  cheerful  out- 
door scenes  in  inn-yards  and  village  squares.  They  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  highly  valued. 

0.  B.  FROTniNonAM. 

Ostash'kOT,  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Twer,  on  Lake  Salig.  has  extensive  tanneries  and  manu- 
factures of  booths,  axes,  sickles,  and  scythes;  also,  it  has 
important  fisheries.     Pop.  10.827. 

Ostend',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  has  a  good  harbor,  is  fortified  and  neatly 
built,  and  communicates  daily  by  steamers  with  London 
and  Dover.  Besides  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and 
ropes,  it  carries  on  important  fisheries  of  oysters,  cod.  and 
herrings,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  Pop. 
17.159. 

Osteogloss'idlT  [from  OftteofjlnnitHm — btrriov,  ''bone," 
and  yAwcro-a,  *' tongue  " — the  best-known  genus],  a  family 
of  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  order  Tc!c>ceph:ili.  and  sub- 
order  Physostomi.  characterized  by  the  prcnliiir  form  and 
bony  head.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  com- 
pressed, and  covered  with  large  hard  scales  composed  of 
mosaic-like  pieces;  the  lateral  line  high,  little  incurved 
from  the  back,  and  with  widened  niucmis  ducts;  the  head 
oblong,  with  the  integument  very  thin,  and  cheeks  pro- 
tected, with  large  suborbital  and  postorbital  jilates ;  opcr- 
cula  large;  nostrils  double:  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft; 
its  upper  margin  formed  by  the  intermaxillarics  at  the 
middle  and  the  supramaxillaries  at  the  sides:  teeth  acute, 
on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate:  gill  apertures  large;  bran- 
chiostegal  rays  numerous  (8-16)  ;  dorsal  and  anal  posterior 
elongated,  the  anal  originating  farther  forward  than  the 
dorsal;  caudal  separately  developed:  pcct  >rals  inserted 
low  down  on  each  side  of  the  throat;  ventrals  perfect,  not 
very  far  from  the  head.  The  skeleton  has  numerous  ver- 
tebras (60-80).  The  stomach  is  not  eoecal.  but  has  two 
pyloric  appendages.  The  family  is  noted  for  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  its  species.  It  is  divisib!e  into  two  sub- 
families :  (1)  Ontenf/fosainip.  in  which  the  abdomen  is  tren- 
chant, having  two  genera,  Oxtcnfflosnum,  represented  in  S. 
America,  and  Sch.roparges.  with  one  species  in  several  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  another  in  Queensland.  Aus- 
tralia; and  (2) //e(cro//n.T,  also  with  two  genera  :  Nrferotis, 
peculiar  to  West  Africa  and  the  Nile,  and  Arapaimn,  con- 
fined to  S.  America.  A  species  {Ampnima  giffns)  of  the 
last  genus  reaches  a  gigantic  size,  sometimes  exceeding  15 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  upwards  of  40(1  pounds.  It 
is  taken  sometimes  with  a  hook  baited  with  small  fishes, 
and  sometimes  with  a  harpoon.  It  is  quite  esteemed  in 
Brazil,  and  sells  for  a  high  price.  TnEonORE  Oii.i,. 

Osteol'ogy  [Gr.  otrreov,  "  bone,"  and  Aoyos,  "  dis- 
course"], the  science  of  the  skeleton  of  vcrtebratcd  ani- 
mals. This  skeleton  is  composed  of  bone,  or  its  cartilag- 
inous or  membranous  basis,  the  intimate  structures  of 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  Com- 
PARATivK  AsATOMV  (which  scc).  Thc  skeleton  consists 
either  of  a  cartilaginous  or  membranous  continuum,  or  of 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  segments  arranged  in  continuous 
succession,  so  as  to  form  two  tubes,  one  superior  and  one 
inferior,  attached  by  a  solid  axis  between  theni.  thc  whole 
furnished  with  various  appendages.  Each  axial  segment 
is  in  turn  composed  of  sub-segments,  each  of  which  arises 
from  a  separate  (sometimes  more  than  one)  centre  of  ossi- 
fication in  the  primal  cartilage  or  membrane.  Each  pri- 
mary segment  of  the  skeleton  is  called  a  vertebra,  and  each 
vertebra  is  composed  of  the  same  elementary  segments, 
some  of  which  may  be  omitted,  subdivided,  etc..  and  also 
greatly  modified  in  their  form  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  viscera  they  enclose.  The  superior  arches  or  tubes 
protect  the  nervous  axis  of  the  animal,  while  thc  inferior 
surround  the  nutritive  organs,  or  the  digestive,  circulatory, 
resj)iratory.  and  reproductive  systems.  The  elementary 
segments  and  their  modifications  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  from  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  caudal  re- 
gions respectively,  in  order  to  display  the  excessive  devel- 
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opments  of  the  neural 
or  upper  iiTL-h  (Fi^.  1 ), 
the  tuniinl  or  lower 
nrch  (Ft;^.  2),  and  of 
the  centniin  (Fig.  '.\), 
by  rcihiction  of  the 
arches.  The  oleuiuntri 
are  iiained  as  fdUows  : 
H  n,  ni'ural  spine;  zji, 
zygiij)npliysis ;  (fp, 
(iiaiiophysis;  j*p, 

plL-ni;ipi>physis ;  fip, 
hii'innpophysis ;  fm, 
hiiMiiul  sjiinc.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there 
arc  other  jiroecf^ses 
less  nniversaliy  pres- 
ent—namely, on  the 
middle  lino  of  the 
centrum  above,  ep, 
e).;i|.nphysis  (Fig.  I), 
on  tlio  mitldle  lino 
below,  /'//.  liypai)oph- 
ysis  ( Fij<.  2),  and  on 
diapoj)liysis,  pa,  pan 
capitular  articulation 


Cranial  segment:  c,  centrum;  7ip,  neu- 
rapophysis;  ns,  neural  si)iue;  ep,  epa- 
puphysis;^>/),  pleunxpophysis;  ftp,  liy- 
papophysis;  ks,  haemal  spine. 

the  side  of  the  centrum  below  the 
ipophysis  (Fig.  2,  represented  by 
for  rii)).     In  tlie  thoracic  vertebra 


Thoracic  segment  from  a  criicodile.  Letters  as  in  Fijr.  1 :  sp, 
nytiapiipliysis;  dp,  iliaiKipliysis ;  pa,  parapophysis;  hy,  by- 
pupopliysis;  (i/i,  appendage. 

tlie  se^Mienls  correspond  to  the  following  sipeoial  names 
ot'llie  liiincs  :  neural  F^t'me,  spiiioiis  prnceat ;  zygapophysis, 
iirlirtilnr  prarinH  ;  diapopliysis,  trimsrerae  proceaa ;  neu- 
ra])OphysiH,    miperitn-    urr/t  ;  j.^^^j  ^ 

])leura]Mip!iysis,  rib ;  hse- 
niupophysis,  thnrncic  rib  or 
cnrtiliiije ;  hoomal  spine, 
ateniat  aegment ;  centrum, 
bitdfi. 

There  arc  many  peculiar- 
ities in  the  segments  which 
compo.se  the  skull  of  Verte- 
brata.  on  which  account  the 
name  of  vertcl)r;e  has  been 
denied  them.  Since  they  also 
present  great  likenesses  to 
the  vertebrie  of  the  body  in 
their  grtiwth  history  as  well 
as  composition,  tliey  may 
bo  regarilcd  as  representing  Caudal  segment  from  dugong, 
a  s])ecial  class  of  vertebra*. 

The  limbs  of  Vertebrata  also  have  received  a  variety  of 
iutcrprclations.  These,  when  folly  represented  by  a  front 
pair  and  a  binder  pair,  are  atlacheil  to  ecu-responding 
arches,  which  depend  from  the  vertebral  axis,  and  arc 
therefore  ha'mal.  The  pelvic  arch,  which  bears  the  hinder 
limbs,  is  altacheil  to  the  vertebra',  hence  represents  pleu- 
rapt'pliysis  {iftnin)  and  two  ha-uiajiophyses  (vi/,.  iacliiitm 
and  piibin).  That  which  supports  the  fore  limbs,  or  the 
scapular  arch,  is  not  attachetl  to  a  vertebral  body  in  any 
class  excepting  that  of  the  tishes,  and  then  it  is  to  the  oc- 
cipital or  posterior  segment  of  the  skull  and  by  dermal 
bones  only.  It  has  been  snpp<tsed  to  represent  a  hiemal 
areh.  embracing  jdeurapopbysis  {Hrapnta)  niu\  lueliuipoph- 
ysis  (rardcoiii).  It  is  thus  re]irc»ehteil  as  shifted  from  its 
original  jiosition  in  all  animals  above  the  fishes.  The 
liuibs  have  been  looked  upon  as  lateral  appciulages  of 
these  arches,  like  the  uncimite  processes  of  the  ribs  ( I''ig. 
2,  up),  opereubi  id"  the  suspcns(»r  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
fishes.  et('.  In  (U-dcr.  however,  to  reach  positive  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  homologies  or  mutual  correspondences  of 
these  segments,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 

Dcrrlupmriit  iif  the  Shilrim). — The   spinal  column   will 
first  claim  attention.     The  germinal  layer  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  or  blastoderm,  is  early  marked  by  a  linear  iraprcs- 
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sion,  the  "primitive  groove.'*  The  blastoderm  is  divided 
into  three  layers,  of  which  the  lower  or  mucous  stratum 
ultinmtely  forms  the  interior  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  upjier  or  serous  stratum  forms  the  cerebro- 
spinal iicrv<uis  axis  and  the  e])iilcrniis  of  the  body,  l-'roni 
the  middle  layer,  or  mesoblast,  arc  developed  the  remain- 
der of  the  internal  organs,  etc.  It  is  the  upward  longitu- 
dinal folding  of  the  upper  and  middle  layers  (epiblast  and 
mesoblast)  4Ui  each  side  into  the  "dorsal  laminie  "  that 
forms  the  "primitive  grtjove."  The  laminie  grrtw  towards 
eacli  other  and  unite  along  the  median  line,  forming  the 
neural  canal.  The  two  layers  are  at  the  same  time  folded 
downwards,  forming  the  outside  of  the  lamina,  and  with 
the  lower  or  hypoblast  continue  downwards  as  parallel 
folds,  or  ventral  lamina?.  The  middle  layer  divides,  the 
inner  lamina,  with  the  hypoblast,  forming  the  alimentary 
canal,  while  the  outer,  with  the  mesoblast,  tbrm  the  outer 
walls  of  the  abd<uninal  cavity,  or  the  somatoplcure.  In 
the  mean  time,  there  aj>pears  in  the  layers  below  the  prim- 
itive groove  a  cylindrical  body  of  large  cells  filled  with 
transparent  protoplasm  or  jelly,  around  whi(di  are  difi"cr- 
cntiated  from  two  to  four  layers,  forming  a  slicath.     This 
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Longitudinal  section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn of  Jleptnnchus  (from  Kollikcr):  n,  fibro-cartilaginous 
part  of  sbcatli  of  chorda  dorsalis-,  b,  gelatinous  chorda;  c, 
osseous  double  cone  perforated  for  the  contracted  chorda;  <■', 
sccticui  of  a  vcrtclira  to  one  side  of  the  perforation;  d,  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  osseous  plates  of  the  vertebrie;  e,  the  cartilage 
filling  the  interspace  of  a  double  cone. 

cylinder  is  the  chorda  dnranlia,  which  extends  forwards  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove. 
The  portion  of  the  groove  above  it  is  enlarged,  and  then 
bent  downward  in  front  of  the  chorda.  There  is  a  con- 
striction in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  now  enclosed 
groove,  or  neural  canal,  so  that  three  vesicles  are  formed, 
which  are  the  concavities  of  the  three  axial  segments  of 
the  future  brain.  The  walls  of  this  neural  caual  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  one  end  of  the  aninuil  to  the  other.  In 
the  bodily  portion  of  the  axis,  that  part  of  the  blastoderm 
which  surrounds  the  chorda  dorsalis  early  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  sub-t|uadrate  cartilaginous  segments  or  bodies, 
wbi<di,  extending,  gradually  enclose  the  chorda  as  rings. 
At  the  same  time,  corresponding  segnu-nts  appear  in  the 
dorsal  lamina'.  These  are  the  bases  of  the  future  verte- 
bra;, representing  centrum  and  ncura)iophysis.  The  dia- 
pophyscs  and  ribs  appear  in  the  form  of  cartilage  in  the 
I'-iG.  r,. 


Head  of  a  fecial  lamb,  dissected  so  as  to  show  Meckel's  eartilage, 
M  (from  Iluxlev):   .V,  the  malleus;  i,  the  Incus;   Til,  the  tym- 
panic- II.  the  iivoicl;  S;,  the  squamosal;  Pi,  the  pterygoi.l ; 
pi,  the  palatine;   /,.  the  lachrymal;  pmi,  prcmajcillary ;  i\, 
misal  sac;  ^u,  Kustacliiail  tube, 
somatoplcure.     The  elements  are  completed  by  the  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime  round  the  nutritive  vessels,  or  the 
iirocess  of  ossificatiiul  ;  and  they  may  remain  distinct  from 
each  other  or  become  co-ossified,  according  to  the  type  of 
vertebrate.     The  manner  of  ossification  of  the  body  of  (he 
vertebra  varies  as  follows : 


lulo 
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I.  Spinal  column  represented  by  the  membranous  sheath 
of  the  chorda  dorsalit*:  clus^  t.eptncardii  (laneclet). 

II.  :^|tinal  eoluinn  rcpresentud  by  the  mciitbrnnous 
■heath  uf  the  chorda,  nnd  ciirtilnginous  ncuriLpophy!<C!<  uiid 
pleurnpophyst'!* :  chiss  ifermnpteri  (lamprey)  and  the  Chun- 
druBtri  |!tturf;i'on.  etc.). 

III.  t^oluiiin  represented  by  imperfect 
oesiAeatiuns  of  (he  sbcnth  of  the  chorda 
alone,  with  oiniilar  neurapophycct)  and 
pleurnpHphys'us :    certain    sharks ;    e.   4j. 

HeX'turlniM. 

W.  Undies  of  column  ossifications  of 
the  proper  sheath  of  the  chorda,  together 
with  the  investing;  sheath  of  blastoderm; 
rt,  ossificiition  less  euiuplote :  class  .S'c- 
/rtcAiV,  most  sharks  and  rays;  ori,  ossifi- 
cation more  complete :  Teieonteif  bony 
flshes. 

V.  Centra  of  vertebra)  composed  of 
ossilieations  of  the  external  <>r  bhistoder- 
mic  inveslMient  oi'  the  churdii :  classes 
Jiatrachiit,  firptHin,  Aven,  and  Mmumnlia. 

The  ossification  of  the  bodies,  commencing  in  the  circum-  ! 
ference  of  the  sheath,  first  completes  a  rin^;,  wlach  then  j 
grows  inwards,  constricting  the  chorda.  The  latter  may  | 
bo  nearly  or  quite  divideil  by  the  osseous  binly,  and  por- 
tions of  it  and  the  sheath  remain  between  the  biconcave  | 
centra  as  doubly-conical  or  globular  bodies,  as  in  the  osse- 
ous fishes  and  many  salamanders. 

When  cartilage  appears   rounil   the  chorda  dorsalis,  in 
what  becomes   the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  not  segmented. 
It  is  plutc-like,  and  sends  a  bar  on  each  side  round  that 
Vv,.  G. 


pears  that  the  membrane  bone  represents  the  primary  condi- 
tion, and  one  that  prevailed  among  the  earliest  Vertebratu, 
while  the  penetration  of  ossification  to  the  cartilage  was 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  first  cartilage  bones,  Ilcnce. 
though  ct»rresponding  ones  t)!"  the  cranial  bones  may  liavo 
difi'crent  origins  to-day,  their  correspondence  is  not  thereby 

Fio.  9, 
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Cranium  of  the  snapping-turtle. 

destroyed.  The  base  of  the  brain-ease  ossifies  into  three 
bones,  the  posterior  the  bttxiurcipitnl,  the  ne.\t  the  /mul- 
Hphcitrn'd,  the  anterior  the  preMphninid.  The  sides  of  the 
case  ossify  three  plate-like  bones,  which  correspond  to  and 
rest  on  these  :  namely,  the  exon-ipitnl,  the  n/inplunoid,  and 
the  orhitttspkeunin.  Closing  the  cranial  cavity  above  arc 
the  three  corresponding  hones,  the  »>i/>rai>ci-ij)itttf,  pttrirtal, 
and  fntnf'tf.  Thus,  three  distinct  cranial  segments  aro 
presented,  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  tVontal.  A 
section  of  the  iiarietal  arch  is  seen  at  Fig.  1  (»  »,  parie- 
tal; n  jjf  alisjdienoid ;  c,  basisphenoidj.  Of  their  ele- 
Fni.  10. 


Cranium  of  Jijnana  tuberctiiaJa,  from  bebind. 
part  of  the  brain  cavity  (hypophysis)  which  is  decurved  in 
front  of  the  end  of  the  chorda.  The  bars  reunite  in  front 
of  it,  forming  another  smaller  plate.  The  borders  of  the 
plates  then  curve  upwards,  forming  the  sides  of  the  prim- 
ordial cartilaginous  skull,  and,  meeting  above,  close  it  in, 
frequently,  however,  leaving  a  vacuity  in  the  middle  line, 
or  a  fontanelle.  In  the  cranial  as  in  the  spinal  j)arts  of 
the  a.\is,  cartilaginous  rods  appear  in  the  inferior  folds  of 
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Cranium  of  Iguana  tubercutaia,  profile. 

theblastodermorsomatopleure.  forming  the  visceral  arches. 
the  upper  pieces  of  which  become  the  ribs.  Two  of  these 
appear  beneath  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  which  be- 
come the  fit/oid  ttrrh,  and  the  man<iibular  arch  or  lower 
jaw  ;  a  third  appears  ni<  nearly  horizontal,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  second  to  near  the  end  of  the  cartilaginous 
skull  in  front.  When 
ossification  sets  in, 
the  segmentation  of 
the  skull  appears. 
This,  however,  takes 
place  under  two 
forms :  the  ossific 
deposit  may  be 
made  in  the  carti- 
lage or  in  the  mem- 
brane investing  that 
cartilage,  forming 
the     cartilage     and 

membrane  bones  of       Posterior  part  of  crani.T;;;  of  iguana, 
anatomists.     It  ap-  the  arches  removed. 


ments  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  are  membrane  bones, 
the  remainder  cartilage  bones.     An  extended  mem- 
brane bone,  the  paracphmoid,  takes  the  jilace  more 
or  less  completely  of  the  cartilage  bones,  forming  the 
axis  or  base  of  the  brain-case  in  the  fishes  and  ba- 
trachians.     In  front  of  it  is  another  membrane  bone, 
which  is  always  present,  the  vomer,  which  forms  the 
axis  of  that  part  of  the  skull  which  lies  in  front  nf 
the  brain-case.     This  consists,  first,  of  the  ethumid 
bone,  which  is  a  flattened  cylinder  formed    by  the 
union  of  the  upturned  borders  of  the  primitive  car- 
tilaginous basal  plate  of  that  part  of  the  skull.    After 
uniting  at  the  top.  they  turn  duwnwar<l  in  the  middle 
line,  forming  a  vertical  septum.       Laminie  project 
into  the  cavities  so  formed,  from  the  outer  wall,  on 
which     the    branches    of    the    olfactory    nerve    are 
spread ;  these    are    the    turbiual    bones.       On    top    of   the 
ethmoid  two  membrane  bones  are  developed,  the  utttttth  ; 
at  their  sides  behind  and  in  front  of  the  orbit,  two  other 
membrane    bones    may    be    present  —  viz.    the   pre/mntnl 
(the  upper)  and  the  lachrymal   (the  lower).       We   have 
Fig.  U. 
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Cranium  of  the  snake  Xenopeltis  imicolor, 
then  a  fourth   or   ethmoid  segment.     It  remains  to  con- 
sider another  series  of  bones  situated  between  the  parietal 
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several  osseous  segments.  In  fishes  these  are  called  (be- 
ginning at  the  cranium)  the  hi/f>niftutfihu/ri>\  the  stapedial, 
the  ttti/hJii/a/.  rrnitulii/af,  and  as  the  tuiiidle  ])iece  belctw,  the 
bnHihynl.  The  first  luitneJ  i.s  a  large  hune,  and  supports 
in  part  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  inferior  quadrate.     In  reptiles  it  is  reprc- 
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and  occipital  segments.     These  do  not  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle lino  of  the  superior  or  neural  arch,  but  are  developed 
in   the  raitihige  in   wliich  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  auditory  organs  are  embedded.     The  up- 
per lateral  bone,  which  is  usually  only  jjre^-ent  in  fishes,  is 
the  ptemtic  ;  it  is  pierced  by  the  external  canal.     Below 
this  is  the  pmiitir  bone,  which  receives  the 
anterior  canal.     The  posteri<ir  canal  passes 
through  a  bono  which  is  situated  between  the 
pterotie,  the  exoccipital,  ami  the  supraoccip- 
it:tl;  namely,  tho  rprotir.     The  two  adjacent 
bones  hist  named   also  support  porti(Uis  of 
its  are.     A  fourth  and  membrane   bone,  the 
iiitrrra/nrr,   lies    behind  the   prootic  and   in 
front  of  the  exoccipital,  but  takes  no  part 
in   the   organs  of  hearing.     Its  presence   is 
very  irreguhir. 

If  wo  turn  to  the  inferior  or  hiemal  arches, 
we  find  tliree  constantly  {with  a  few  cxcop-  J\_  -jj 

tions)  and  several  others  occasionally  present,  piagrams  of  the  skeleton  of  the  first  and  second  visceral  arches  in  lizard  (A », 
Tho  former  are,  beginning  at  the  front  of  the  niumtnal  (R),  and  ossl-ous  tish  (C).  First  visceral  arch  (!)  shaded,  second  (IlJ 
skull,  the  maxilhirv.  the  mandibular,  and  tho  nearly  unshaded.  Mr/;  Meckel's  cartihiRo;  Art,  artieularo;  Q„,  quariratuni ; 
hv"id  arehe-f-    the  latter    are  tho   branchial      iV/^'.  meiapterysoid ;  M.  maHcus;  y>f7,  processus  t'raciiis;  HM.  hyoniandilfular; 

■  \        1     •      a  \  1  I  arrow,  first  visceral  cleft;  Pc,  periotic  capsule;  I'lo,  iitcrvKoid. 

arches,  present  only  in   nsnes  anil  some  ha-  >       •  t  i         »      ./.  i       .^^^ 


trachians.  The  maxillary  rods  of  ojtposite  sides  do  not 
meet  on  the  middle  line,  but  the  apex  of  the  ethmoid 
arch  is  produced  and  its  membrane  ossifies  on  each  side, 
forming  the  premaxillary  bones,  which  in  all  vertebrates 
occ!upy  tho  space  between  the  maxillarics.  The  latter 
result  from  the  ossification  of  the  membrane  covering  t!ie 
cartilage  of  the  first  visceral  rods.     Their  inner  margins 
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Cranium  of  frh/hr/osaums,  profile, 
grow  together,  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  removing 
the  posterior  opening  or  tlie  nostrils  to  tho  back  part  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  an  inner  portion  of  the  maxillary  carti- 
lage ossifies  into  the  juilatine  (anterior)  and  pterygoid 
(posterior)  bones,  which  extend  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
mandibular  arch.  The  latter  arch  in  its  eartilagin<nis 
stitc  is  known  as  Mnktf'ti  cnrttlaijr.  The  jiart  next  tho 
skull  becomes  separated  from  tin;  rest,  and  is  the  support 
of  the  palatopterygoid  cartilage.  The  remaining  portion 
may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  lampreys  { hvnnnpttri),  or  nniy 
remain  as  a  movable  articulated  lower  jaw.  If  these  por- 
tions remain  cartilaginf)ns,  we  have  the  permanent  condi- 
tion seen  in  tho  sharks  antl  rays.  In  bony  fishes  tliree 
ossifications  appear  in  it.  namely  (commencing  next  tho 
skull)  the  nit  fii/ttffi/i/'iif/,  the  in/irior  i/nailnttr,  and  tlio 
(irti'iihtr.  In  the  membrane  surrounding  the  latter  the 
(ini/itfar  and  ri'miini*/  bones  appear  in  some;  round  tho 
remiiinder  of  Meckel's  cartilage  tho  tltntanj  is  developed 
in  all  Vertebrata  above  Dermojiteri.  In  reptiles  and  birds 
the  metapterygoid  and  tho  inferior  quadrate  are  represent- 


Piiii,  prennixillary;  Mr,  maxillarv;   /'/,  pitlatine;   Prf,  prefrontal; 
IIM,  liyomauiiihular;  Ml,  mitapierVKoid  ;  Op, 


S()i\  supraorbital 

opereulum  ;  SOp,  sulKipercuhini ;  Kip.  inleropercidiiin  ;  'PrO/i 
operculum;  /?;>/.  branchiostecal  ravs  :  .Vi/.  .svmpleelic 
rate;  .-l;!,  an^'ular;  -If,  articular ;  /i,  dcn'larv. 


cd  by  a  single  bono,  tho  ffintrlntte,  which  is  the  true  sup- 
port of  the  under  jaw.  In  mammals  tho  articular  disap- 
pears, while  the  qujulrntc  is  drawn  into  llic  car-chamber  as 
the  mal/vnn  or  hammer,  leaving  the  <lentary  to  articulate 
directly  with  tho  skull.      The  hyoid  arch" also  develops  j  magnum, 


scnted  by  a  flat  jdato,  usually  cartilaginous,  attached  to  tho 
stapes.      In  mammals  it  is  drawn  into  the  tympanic  cham- 
ber of  the  ear,  behind  the  malleus,  and  is  known  as  tho 
iiiciia  or  anvil.     The  next  segment  is  short  in  fishes,  and 
in  reptiles  forms  a  rod,  which  abuts  with  an  expansion  like 
a  lid  again?t  the  fenestra  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  car.      In 
mammals  it  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  tympanic  <diamber, 
as  the  Htnpes,  and  is  behind  the  incus.     The 
fifi//iifn/a{  segment  is  united  by  suture  with 
the    ceratohyal  in    fishes;    in    reptiles    and 
mammals  it  is  cartilaginous  or  ligamentous, 
the  portion  next  the  skull  in  the  latter  being 
called  the  HltjUnd  prarcHK.     In  the  lampreys, 
the  lowest  vertebrates,  the  palato])terygnid 
arch  comes  off  from  tiie  jiristcrior  border  of 
the  ethmoid  superior  ardi.  the  mandibular 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  frontal   region, 
and  the  hyoid  from  what  corresponds  with 
the  parietal  or  oceipital  arch  when  ossified. 
The  relati<ms  to  the  upper  arches  are  not  so 
definite  in  the  higher  W'rtcbrata. 

It    remains    to    notice    some    membrane 
bones  which  protect  the  sides  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  the  muscles  attached  to  them.     The  maxillary 
carries   on   its   posterior  encl  a   mrtre  or  less   fiat  rod,  tho 
iiift/nr   bone,  which  protects  the  firbit   below  in   mammals 
and    many    reptiles.      On    its    posterior    end    it   is  joined 
to  another  piece,  the  HijunmoRaL      In   niamnials  this  piece 
lies   like  a  jilate   on    the  side  of  the  temple,   and    unites 
witli  the  proiitic  and  epif)tic   bones  to  form  the  t'inpnntl. 
I  n    rejitih'S.   where   the    car-bones  project    and    carry   tho 
artieulatiou   of   the  lower  jaw  away  from   the   skull,   tho 
squamosal   accompanies   them  and   stands  above  the  end 
of  the  quadrate,  supported  on  the  jirojceting  rod  formed 
of  the  jirootic,  exoccipital.  etc.,  which  is  now  known  as  tho 
siiHpinsiiriiDii.     In  liatrachia  it  lies  over  the  length  of  tho 
quadrate,  and  in  fishes  occupies  a  similar  jiosition  on  tho 
(uiter  tace  of  the  inferior  qnadratc  and  hyomandilinlar.  and 
is  known  as  tlie  pn uprrrtifiiii).     (  KIkt  memlo'ane  bones  aro 
added  ;   namely,  the  operculum  and  subopcrculum   behind 
it.  and  tlie  intcropereulum  below  it.     The  malar  rod  nniy 
bo  connected  with  the  end  of  the  ([uadrate  in  reptiles  and 
Batratdiia  by  an  intervening  bone,  tiie  cjuadrato  jngal.  and 
with   the   postfrontal,   completing  the    <»rbit    behind    in 
numy  Mammalia  and  Ucjitilia.     In  the  latter  it  is  usu- 
ally <lone  by  the  intervention  of  a  separate  bono,  the 
postorbital.  an<l  with  the  scjuamosal  through  a  zygomatic 
Done.      In   sonic    Malradiia    {Stfijuri phnli\   the   space   so 
enclosed   with   the  nuMJian   bones  of  the  skull  is  roftfod 
over  by  a  special  plate,  the  supratemporal.    8till  another 
bone  is  formed  in  reptiles,  nuiuimals.  vXc,  which  devel- 
ops in  the  cartilage  near  the  position  occupieil   by  tho 
intcrealare   in  some   lishes  ;    naniely,  the  oi>istholie.      In 
mammals  it  unites  with  the  cpiotic  and  prootic  to  form 
the  mftHtttifi  and  prtmun  porti<u)S  of  tho  tempornl   bono. 
In   tortoises   and   pythonomorphs  it  forms   part   of  the 
suspensorium,  ami   is  very  much  elongated  in  serpents. 
In   lizards  it  sends  a  process  upward   with  the  squam- 
o'nl,  which  forms,  with  a  descentling  projection  of  the 
.     ,         posterior    angle    of  the    parietal,   the    parielo-quailralo 
U"<  Muad-  ni-(.|i.     The  zygomatic  arch  is  tlie  only  one  found  among 
the  mannnals.     The  ethmoid  arch  surrounds  the  olfac- 
tory lobes  of  tile  brain  ;  the  frontal  is  in  frtnit  of  the  optic 
foramen  ;  the  jiarietal  passes  before  the  foramen  of  exit  <if 
the  trigeminus  (.'ithi  nerve.     The  otic  bones  extend  to  tho 
vagal  (lOth)   foramen,  and  tho  occipilul  tu  tho  foramen 
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Fig.  15. 


Cranium  of  AUirja/or  Misxissippiensis,  without 
quadratojugal  arch,  profile. 


Special  Osteology. — Attention  has  already  been  called 
(art.  CoMPARATiVK  Anatomy)  to  the  prominent  peculiari- 
ties of  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches,  which  distinguish 
the  classes  of  Vertebrata.  There  are.  however,  very  nu- 
merous peculiarities  characteristic  of  natural  divisions  of 
these  classes,  to  which  only  brief  allusion  can  be  made  here. 
The  vertebra?  may  be  concave  at  both  ends  {nmphtrcelnns)^ 
as  in  selachians,  fishes,  and  Ichthyosauri,  and  many  tailed 
batrachians  :  with  ball-and-socket  Joint,  the  concavity  be- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  body  (  pnn-reloiis},  as  in  most  tailless 
Batrachia  and  a  majority  of  reptiles ;  with  the  cup  behind 
(opisthncaelous),  in  the  btmy  gar-fishes,  some  salamanders 
and  frogs,  a  few  Reptiliai?).  and  in  the  neck  of  many  un- 
gulate mammals.  Finally,  the  centra  are  plane  at  both 
ends  in  Mammalia  in  general,  and  numerous  reptiles,  espe- 
cially the  e.xtinct  types  Khynchocephalia,  Sauropterygia, 
Dinosauria,  and  some  C'rocodilia,  where  the  ends  are  some- 
times somewhat  excavated.  In  Mammalia,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  other  VertebnUa,  the  vcrtebrje  are  distinguished 
into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal.  The  first 
are  generally  seven  in  number,  and   are   readily  distin- 
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Cranium  uf  bullfrog,  profile. 
guished  by  the  perforation  of  their  transverse  proc'esses 
(=  diapophysis  +  parapophysis)  for  the  conduct  of  the  ver- 
tebral artery.  The  dorsals  are  distinguished  as  furnish- 
ing the  points  of  attachment  for  the  ribs.  These  vary  in 
structure  as  f<dlows :  I.  A  single  rib-basis;  o,  exclusively 
on  the  vertebral  centrum  :  fishes,  batrachians,  and  some  rep- 
tiles, viz.  tortoises,  lizards,  Pythonomorpha.  and  serpents; 
oa,  partially  standing  on  the  neural  arch:  Sauropterygia. 
II.  Two  separate  points  of  rib  attachment:  a,  on  the  cen- 
trum only.  Keptilia,  Ichthyopterygia;  aa,  the  lower  (ca- 
pitular) articulation  on  the  centrum,  the  upper  (tubercular) 
on  the  diapophysis,  which  springs  from  the  neural  arch: 
reptiles  (Crocodilia,  Dinosauria,  "  Anomodontia."  Ptero- 
sauria),  birds,  and  mammals.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  suc- 
ceed the  dorsals,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
rib  articulations  ;  but  the  ribs  extend  to  the  sacrum  in  some 
Crocodilia  (Bclodon).  Dinosauria.  Anomodontia,  and  birds. 
The  sacral  vertebri^  are  usually  co-ossified  into  a  single 
mass,  the  sacrum,  with  very  massive  diapophyses  for  su- 
tural  attachment  to  the  iliac  bones  or  pelvis.  They  are 
numerous  in  the  birds,  less  so  in  the  Dinosauria  (Agath- 
aumas  has  eight i.  four  to  six  among  mammals  with  well- 
developed  hind  limbs.  There  are  three  or  two  in  repliles 
with  hind  limbs,  while  in  any  of  the  orders  where  these 
members  are  small  or  rudimental  a  single  vertebra  serves 
the  same  purpose.  The  caudal  vertebra?  are  distinguished 
among  Vertebrata  below  the  mammals  by  the  presence  of 
the  chevron-bones  (see  Fig.  3.  pp.  h  h)  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face. They  are  present  in  Cetacea  (whales),  Edentata, 
some  rodents,  etc.  among  Mammalia. 

The  ribs  present  a  general  similarity  except  in  their 
proximal  attachments,  as  already  pointed  out.  They  ar- 
ticulate in  the  thorax  with  the  median  bones  of  the  breast 
or  sternum  in  all  above  the  fishes,  and  usually  remain  sepa- 
rate for  the  remainder 'jf  their  length.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  tortoises,  where  they  are  so  widened  as 
to  unite  by  their  borders  into  a  more  or  less  complete 
shield,  which  protects  the  entire  visceral  cavity,  and  into 
which,  in  many  species,  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs  may  be 


withdrawn.  In  birds,  crocodiles,  and  Rhynchocephalia 
there  are  recurved  ])rocessQs  on  the  ribs  pointing  back- 
wards, the  "  uncinate  processes."  The  thoracic  ribs  are 
united  by  segments  on  the  middle  line  belnw,  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  sternum.  The  ha'mal  element  of 
the  ribs  is  wanting  in  fishes,  serpents,  K-hthyojiterygia, 
Sauropterygia.  tortoises,  and  (?)  Pythonomorpha  ;  the  ster- 
num is  absent  in  the  same  groups,  so  far  as  known.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  sternum  is  in  the  Batrachia,  where 
a  cartilaginous  plate  behind  the  shoulder-girdle  rcjiresents 
it  in  the  tailed  and  many  of  the  tailless  forms.  In  some 
of  the  latter  it  becomes  an  osseous  rod.  and  in  some  ex- 
tinct Stcgoccphali  is  a  bony,  shield-like  body.  In  Laeer- 
tilia,  Pterosauria.  and  probably  Dinosauria,  it  is  a  broad 
plate  behind  the  coracoid  bones.  In  birds  it  is  of  similar 
form  in  the  most  reptile-like  forms,  as  the  apteryx.  os- 
triches, etc.,  but  is  peculiar  in  the  pfissession  of  a  produced 
process  on  each  side  in  front  (costal  process).  This  is  fre- 
quently ossifierl  from  a  separate  centre  (protosteon),  while 
the  main  shield  originates  from  a  centre  on  each  side,  the 
pleurosteon,  and  sometimes  from  two  others  behind  these, 
the  metostea.  In  ail  existing  birds  besides  the  ostriches 
there  is  a  middle  centre  of  ossification,  the  lophosteon, 
which  when  ossified  is  a  prominent  keel  extending  along 
the  length  of  the  sternum.  The  metostea  are  frequently 
produced  as  separate  lateral  rods,  and  in  nearly  all  birds 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum  is  variously  incised.  In 
Crocodilia  the  sternum  exists  as  a  small  shield  in  front, 
and  a  prolongation  from  it  backwards  on  the  median  line. 
This  brings  us  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Mammalia,  where  it 
defends  the  middle  line  of  the  thorax  as  a  series  of  seg- 
ments which  may  number  from  two  (Echidna)  to  thirteen 
(two-toed  sloth).  In  the  whales  it  is  represented  by  an 
oval  or  cruciform  bone,  and  its  posterior  segment  in  other 
mammals  is  a  spatulate  cartilage  or  bone  known  as  the 
xiphisternum. 

There  are  various  dermal  ossifications  found  behind  the 
sternum  and  ha^mapophyses  in  different  Vertebrata.  These 
consist,  in  many  Stegocephali,  of  osseous  rods  arranged 
en  chei-rony  with  the  angle  anteriorly  directed.  Similar 
pieces,  with  the  addition  of  lateral  ones,  exist  in  ichthy- 
opterygian.  sauroptcrygian,  crocodilian,  and  rhynchoceph- 
aiian  reptiles.  In  tortoises  these  extend  below  the  shouUler- 
girdle  in  front  and  the  pelvic  arch  behind,  and  unite  to- 
gether into  the  solid  inferior  plate  or  plastron.  This  is 
connected  with  the  ribs  by  a  scries  of  membrane  bones,  the 
marginals,  which  also  extend  all  round  the  free  margin  of 
the  upper  shell  or  carapace.  The  dermal  pieces  of  the 
plastron  are  the  two  clavicles,  the  interclavicle  between 
them,  the  two  hyosternals,  the  two  hyposternals,  and  the 
two  postabdominals. 

The  scapular  arch  in  vertebrates  is  composed  of  both 
cartilage  and  membrane  bones.  Like  the  jielvic  arch,  it 
appears  as  a  cartilaginous  rod  in  the  somatojdeure  of  the 
foetus,  often  extending  in  its  fold  to  near  the  point  of  con- 
tact above  the  vertebra?  on  the  median  line.  If  develop- 
ment jtroceeds.  the  upper  part  of  this  cartilage  becomes  seg- 
mented off.  forming  the  scapula,  while  the  lower  portion 
becomes  bifurcated  into  the  coracoid  and  procoracoid  bones. 
From  the  junction  of  the  three,  the  cartilaginous  basis  of 
the  fore  limb  appears.  Above  the  scapula  another  segment 
is  usually  present,  the  suprascapula.  The  dermal  bones 
relate  to  the  cartilaginous  .as  follows,  appearing  on  their 
anterior  and  outer  faces,  viz. : 

Epiclavicle Suprascapula. 

Mesoclavicle  and  clavicle Scapula. 

Clavicle I  Prsecoracoid, 

(  Coracoid. 
Interclavicle Epicoracoid. 

The  fishes  differ  from  other  vertebrates  in  having  another 
membrane  bone,  the  post-temporal,  connecting  the  epi- 
clavicle with  the  cranium  at  the  epiotic  bone.  This  is 
wanting  in  sharks,  where  the  arch  is  cartilaginous  and 
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willniiit  laniinifnrm  mcmbninc  boncp.  In  many  fishes 
tlnTi'  art'  nicnibrane  bones  which  cxtcml  in  a  bar  backwards 
aii'l  ilownwanls  from  the  clavicle  :  namely,  the  first,  second, 
and  thini  postchiviele?".  There  may  also  be  a  cartilage 
bone  behind  the  coraeoid.  the  postcoraeoid.  The  following 
Hclicine  will  express  the  leading  characters  of  t!io  classes 
and  <>r<lers  in  the  .structure  of  the  scapular  arch  : 

A.  Arch  suspeniie<l  to  cranium  by  pntit-temporal. 

1.  Scapula,  coraeoid,  and  somctimcfi  procr>racoid  osseous  ; 
epichiviclt!  ami  clavicle  osseous ;  sunra scapula  cartila- 
ginoti^  ;  intcrchivicio  {generally  double  wlicn  present  :  /'inces. 

A  A.  Arch  not  suspended  to  the  cranium  ;  no  laininiform 
dermal  bones. 

1.  Arch  curtila^rinous :  SelachH. 

2.  (-'oracoid  and  scapula  osseous;  suprascapula  and  pro- 
coracoid  cartilaginous:   lintnfchia  Vrifiilu. 

;i.  Coraeoid  and  scapula,  suprascapula  and  procoracoid 
osseous:   Jintiachia  Annra. 

AAA.  Arch  not  suspended;  laminiform  dermal  bones 
present  (except  Chamadco). 

1.  Scapula  ami  corai^oid  only  ossified:  Lacertifin  lifii'p- 
tni/foMHii. 

'2.  I  nterclavicle  only  ossified  membrane  bone  :  Cromdilia. 

'.\.  Clavicle  and  single  intcrclavicle  of  membrane,  and 
gcajmla,  procoracoiil  and  coraeoid  of  eartilugc.  all  osseous. 

a.  ('Ia\icle  and  intcrclavicle  united  with  plastron;  epi- 
corac(»id  cartilaginous:   TcHtmlhiftta. 

aa.  Clavicle  and  interclaviele  free;  epicoracoid  car- 
tilaginou-! :    frhthif>f,(tiy;/iii,  Lnr,rtHiu. 

aaa.  Claviele  and  interclaviele  united  with  a  short  pro- 
coracoid, forming  furcula;  epicoracoid  not  osseous;  supra- 
scapula co-ossified  with  scapula:  Avrit. 

aaaa.  Clavicle  and  interclaviele  distinct;  epicoracoid 
osseous;  proeorac((id  wanting;   M<iiiini<tiin  Monntrfuuttn. 

A  A  A  A.  Arch  not  suspciKhd  ;  both  membrane  and  ear- 
tiiage  bones;  eoracoid  rudimcntal  or  wanting. 

tt.  Clavicle  united  with  mesost-apula  and  procoracoid  into 
one  bar:  ejiicoraeoid  and  suprascapula  rudimcntal  or  want- 
ing :    Mmnmntut. 

The  cartilage  fi)rming  the  limb-boncs  appears  early  in 
a  fold  nf  the  outer  skin,  and  in  the  Vertebrata  above  the 
fishes  is  sixm  divided  by  transverse  interruptions  into  three 
segments.  In  Dipnrd  or  the  Lepldusirenida*  this  cartilage 
is  broken  up  intr)  many  successive  joints.  In  Ccrato'lus  a 
branch  segment  is  given  off  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
primary  joints,  but  in  sharks  and  fishes,  most  of  the  seg- 
nirnts  diverge  from  one  side  only.  The  basal  and  the  first 
aufi  s<'eond  of  the  one  side  are  especially  enlarged  in  flie 
nharks,  forming  the  fnti/ttrnff/htiii,  nit-tinjttiri/i/iuiii,  and  mc- 
tftptn-i/iftiini,  frr)m  which  numerous  cartilaginous  radii  arise, 
forming  a  triangular  fin.  The  extrcmital  parts  of  the  fins 
arc  di-rmal,  and  crubra^-e  the  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rods. 
In  true  fishes  the  proplerygium  is  wanting,  and  the  radii 
of  the  lirst  cross-row,  either  cartilaginous  or  osseous,  enter 
between  them  and  reach  the  scapular  arch.  The  upper 
radial  unites  with  (he  mesoptcrygium  to  form  the  first  ray 
of  the  tin,  often  a  strong  spine:  the  remainder  usually 
number  four,  of  whitdi  the  lower,  like  the  others  in  shape, 
nevertheless  is  the  metapteryginm.  They  are  subi|ua<lrate 
in  tile  higher  fishes,  but  muidi  elongate  in  the  I'ediculati, 
where  tlie  number  is  rt'ilured  to  three  and  two. 

In  Vertebrata,  from  tlie  Italrachia  up,  the  limbs,  both 
fore  and  lunil,  are  early  clivi'led  into  three  principal  seg- 
ments. In  the  anterior,  the  first  presents  a  single  bono, 
the  humerus:  the  second,  two  parallel  bones,  the  ulna  and 
radiu-*,  and  thirdly  the  loot.  This  consists  of  two  trans- 
verse rows  of  small  liones,  the  carpals.  and  from  three  to 
five  rows  of  longer  bones,  the  phalanges,  arranged  in 
typically  five  ray-like  lines  or  digits,  the  basal  segments 
of  which  are  called  the  metacarpals.  Typically,  there  arc 
three  lnuies  in  the  first  transverse  row  of  carpals  and  five 
in  the  second,  with  u  median  bone  eiu'losed  between  liie 
rows,  a  condition  seen  in  various  batraehians  and  reptiles. 
In  higher  classes  these  bones  are  varii)usly  combined  or 
omitted.  The  hone  next  the  radius  is  the  scaphoid,  the 
next  the  lunar,  tho  next  tho  cuneifurm ;  in  the  second  row 


the  firet  is  tho  tra- 
pezium, the  second 
trupezoidcs,  third 
magnum,  while  in 
mammals  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  com- 
bineil  and  called  the 
unciform  :  the  cen- 
tralc  is  jirobably 
united  with  some  of 
tho  other  car]>als. 
In  Ichthyopterygia 
the  bones  of  the  foro 
and  hind  limb  be- 
yond   the    humerus 


and  femur  arc  of  similar  shape,  but  though  undistinguish- 
able  as  to  form  are  proximally  of  the  usual  position  and 
number.    In  birds  there  are  never  more  than  torec  digits  of 
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Salamandra  maculosa,  I>.;  /*.  exoceipllal:  c'  paHetal;  f,  frontal; 
f.  pterygoid  ;  /.  premaxillary  ;  17,  nosal :  A,  prelnuilal ;  k\  max- 
illary ;*  /,  proittic  ;  m,  >>quauiu!uil ;  n,  oplslholic  ;  0,  (|uadrate. 

the  foro  fool,  in  tho  Aptoryx  and  Casuarius  only  ono.  Those 
answer  to  tho  first,  sooond.  and  thirrl  of  the  ardinnry  font. 
Tho  metacarpals  are  co-ossified  in  all  birds  excepting  the 
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below  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot, 
wliich  articuhitus  with  the  euneiform,  iiiillcd  the /*/«»'- 

j'unn.  In  tivr-toi'il  <inler.s  tlic  cjiriiiUf  are  usii;illy 
(liritinct.  cxft'i'itinj;  in  the  Caniivnra.  where  the  sra- 
jihoiil  unci  lunar  are  generally  oo-ussilied.  In  the 
Artiinlnetyhi  the  niiinher  of  toes  is  regnhirly  reduced 
fmni  four  (<i  two.  imi)  tlie  nuniher  of  enrjialw  is  re- 
(iuceil  eurre?i|i(>iHJin;rI.V  in  the  f^eciind  row,  those  of 
the  tirst  bein;;  narn»weil.  In  tlie  niott  ^|ieci!ilized 
Kiiininanlia  tlie  trapezium  is  wanting;, 
ami  tlie  traiiezoide.*  and  nia^^nuni  are  "^^~^. 

eonlluent.      The    outer    difi:its    become      f^'^^^f       f 
puialler  and  disappear,  while  the  two      \      *^      J 
middle  metacarpals,  rcjjrcf'enting    the       y^^-^ 
third    and  fourth,    co-ossify    into    the  Ccrrus 

single  "cannon-bone."  In  the  living 
types  (ho  third  metacarpal  suj)ports 
the  whole  width  of  the  trajjczoide-^  and 
magnum,  while  in  the  extinct  family  of 
the  Anoplothcriida?  it  articulated  with 
the  magnum  only.  The  last  phalange 
in  Ciirnivora.  Insect i\ora,  hats,  ro- 
dents, etc.  is  compressed,  and  with  its 
complete  horny  sheath  forms  a  claw  ; 
in  ungulates  it  is  broad,  with  two  jios- 
terior  faces,  the  terminal  of  which  sup- 
'  jHirt  the  weight  of  the  animal;  the 
Imrny  ciivering  does  not  enclose  it  be- 
hind, and  foruis  a  hoof.  In  apes  and 
men  the  last  phalange  is  fiat,  and  sup- 
ports a  flat  horny  nail. 

The  jtcfric  arch  is  composed  of  the 
single  superior  element,  the  j7/»?;i.  and 
the  two  inferior  ones  arranged  as  limbs 
of  a  fork,  the  anterior,  the  puhis,  the 
posterior,  the  i>ichiii>n.  The  ilium  eor- 
resjtonds  with  the  scapula,  the  ]>ubis 
with  the  procoracoid.  the  ischium  with 
the  coracoid.  and  the  osseous  bar.  that 
usually  conneets  the  latter  two,  with 
the  cpicoracoid.  The  ilium  generally 
presents  a  crest  forward,  from  which  a  O'nus,  fore 
strong  ligament  descends  to  the  end  foot:  letter- 
of  the  pubis,  which  rejtresents  the  ela-  U'.K 
vide.  It  is  the  Poujiart's  ligament  of 
human  anatomy.  Fishes,  however,  do  not  possess  a 
jtclvis.  with  two  exceptions,  those  of  the  Lepidosire- 
nidiv  and  of  the  Holocejihali.  In  the  former  there 
is  a  single  median  diamond-shaped  cartilage,  to  which 
the  limbs  arc  attached,  whose  homology  is  unknown. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  flat  curved  cartilage  extend- 
ing forward  from  the  basis  of  each  fin  on  each  side, 
which  occupies  the  position  of  the  pubis.  Another 
and  serrate  cartilage  is  attached  to  its  anterior  mar- 
gin in  the  male,  which  j)rojeets  into  an  ojicn  pouch, 
from  which  it  can  be  jirotruded.  A  cartilaginous  rod 
succeeds  the  pubic  bone  as  the  basal  clement  of  the 
Biilmniceps  r«,  Gould:  Fig.  2.  I. void  arch;  Fig.  3,  atlas  from  behind:  P"*^te"or  limb.  In  the  Dij.noi  this  is  followed  by 
Fig.  4.atlas.  proljle;  Fig.o.nin'thcervicalvertehralroni  below;  Fig.G,  others,  forming  the  segmented  ray  representing  the 
same  from  above;  Fig.  7,  middle  dorsal  vertebra  from  above;  Fiu-  s!  ventral  fin.  In  Ceratodus  each  segment  is  furnished 
posleri<.r  view  of  til.io-tarMil  joint;  Fig.  0,  anterior  view  of  do.;  Fi^.  with  a  short  divergent  sub-segment  on  each  side;  but 
10.  d..tal  end  of  larso-metatarsus.  front  view;  Fig.  11.  same  from  i^  the  sharks  and  ?ays  the  sub-segments  or  radii  are 

all  on  one  side.  In  these  animals  the  axis  is  much 
shortened,  so  that  the  radii  are  packed  closely  together 
on  the  basal  jiiece :  the  first  radius  also  is  enlarged, 
forming  an  opposite  border  of  the  fin.     In  the  rays  the 
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extinct  Arch:ropteryx.  Tn 
Mammalia  of  the  order  Cetaeea 
the  ulna  ancl  radius  are  immov- 
ably fixetl  in  a  single  piano 
with  the  cari)us  and  maniis, 
and  not  flexibly  articulated 
with  the  humerus,  thus  re- 
sembling the  aquatic  reptiles 
(Sauropterygia).  In  higher 
orders  the  radius  possesses 
greater  or  less  power  of  rota- 
tion on  the  ulna,  \vhich  is  es- 
pecially <ieveloped  in  ajies  and 
man.  In  proboscidians  the 
proximal  end  of  the  radius  is 
moved  outwards  above  the 
ulna,  80  as  to  cross  it  oblique- 
ly. In  Perissodactyla  (odd- 
toed)  and  .\rtiodactyla.  the 
ulnar  attachment  to  the  carpus 
is  more  and  mure  reduced,  un- 
til the  radius,  appropriating 
the  larger  i)art,  extends  almost 
entirely  in  front  of  the  ulna. 
The  latter  becomes  in  the  horse 
and  ruminants,  very  slender 
and  co-ossified  "vith  the  radius. 
In  the  carpus  a  bone  develops 


Tapirus,  fore  font : .«,  scaphoid ; 
/.  lunar;  p,  cuneiform;  /, 
trapezoides;  m,  magnum; 
u,  unciform. 


latter  is  much  enlarged,  and  sujiports  radii  indistinguish- 
able from  the  others.  In  Polypterus  the  basal  element,  or 
femur,  is  deprived  of  rays,  except  at  its  extremity,  and 
they,  as  in  the  sharks,  supjiort  the  dermal  fin-rays  jiropcr. 
In  sturgeons  the  radial  bones  are  jiresent  in  the  ventral 
fins  only,  but  in  Lcpidosteus  and  Amia  one  or  two  very 
small  rudiments  remain,  and  the  dermal  tin-rays  arc  at- 
tacherl  immediately  to  the  femur,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  true  fishes.  In  sharks  the  axis  is  develojied  into  souio 
peculiar  and  complex  organs,  the  clasjiers,  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  hinder  limbs  of  terrestrial  Vertebrata. 
The  three  pelvic  elements  are  remarkably  constant  in  all 
the  land  vertebrates,  the  most  marked  variations  being  seen 
in  the  IJatrachia  Anura  and  the  Dinosauria  and  Aves.  In 
the  former  the  ilia  are  much  elongate  and  extended  back- 
wards to  the  acetabula.  round  which  the  ischia  and  pubes 
are  compacted  in  a  solid  mass.  In  Dinosauria  Gunicijioda, 
the  ischia  are  slender  and  unite  into  a  dense  osseous  rod, 
which  served  as  a  supjiort  when  in  a  sitting  position 
('•.  tj.  Megadactylus).  In  those  of  the  order  where  the 
pubes  are  known,  they  are  turned  backwards  beneath  the 
ischia,  are  slender,  and  not  united  distally.  They  are  sim- 
ilar in  position  in  the  birds,  except  in  the  ostriches,  where 
they  are  united  distally.  The  ischia  in  birds  are  slender 
and  not  distally  united,  but  often  co-ossified  with  the  ilia. 
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Lepidosirrn paradoxa  (I.);  XT.  a  vt^rte 

The  latter  are  very  much  extcmleii  fore  and  aft,  cmbraeiiif^ 
many  vt^rtebrje  as  sacrum  whicli  bcloiij^  to  tha  lumbar  ami 
eauJal  series.  They  frequently  meet  over  the  neural  spines, 
eompU'tinj;  the  pelvic  arch  above.  In  Dinosauria  the  ilium 
i.s  usually  elun^ate,  as  much  so  as  in  some  binls  in  Aga- 
thuumas,  but  is  shorter  in  others.  'l"be  acetabulum  is  per- 
fuiatdl  and  not  completed  at  the  fundus  in  this  order  and 
the  birds.  In  ("rocodlHa  the  i)ubesare  not  united  on  the  mid- 
dle lino  below,  but  are  directed  forwards.     In  the  luarsu- 

Fro, 


bra;  III.  pelvis;  IV.  pr-rtural  arrh. 

piul  mammals  the  pubes  support  a  pair  of  bonos  directed 
outwards  and  forwards,  the  marsupial  bones,  which  are 
ossifications  of  the  tendons  of  the  external  oblifjue  muscles. 
In  Mammalia  the  pubes  and  ischia  are  in  I'ontact  on  the 
middle  line  below,  and  arc  sometimes  extended  posteriorly 
on  the  peduncles  of  the  ilia. 

The  hinder  limbs  are  wanting  in  Leptocardii.  Dcrmopteri, 
and  several  orders  of  true  osseous  fishes  c(dlectively  culled 
Apodes  or  eels.     In  most  other  fishes   they  occupy  the 

23. 


Fig.  2\. 


Rhinoceros?  Javan. 

usual  position  on  the  abdomen,  but  in  the  Physoclysti 
they  are  placed  beneath  the  pL-ctoral  limbs,  or  nearly  so. 
the  feniiiral  bones  bcinj;  more  or  less  united  ami  suspended 
fri)ni  the  symphysis  of  the  coracoids.  In  Plectognathi 
they  form  a  simple  rod,  wliich  is  gen- 
erally deprived  of  fins.  In  IJ.itrachia 
the  hind  limbs  are  constituted  liko 
the  fore  limbs,  and  therefore  cm  brace 
one  bnno  in  the  first  scijment.  femur  ; 
two  in  tlie  secoml.  tUtiu  and  Jilntln  ; 
three  in  the  third,  tihi.i/,-,  wnlliilr, 
a\\\\  film/uir  ;  five  in  the  fourth,  from 
whieh  are  continued  the  live  meta- 
tarsals and  series  of  ]>halanges. 
These  corre'*ponil  with  the  elements 
of  the  fore  leg  a.s  follows:  femur  to 
humerus;  tibia  to  radius  in  front, 
and  niuila  lo  ulna  behinrl.  These 
relations  are  maintained  s<>  long  as 
the  limbs  extend  horizrtnlally  with- 
out twist,  either  in  paddles,  as  in  Ich- 
thyopteiygia,  or  terrestrial  animals. 
ns  sahimanders.  In 
the  first  bones  are  twisted  in  oppo- 
(Ute  directions,  that  is.  towards  each 
other,  tlui  knee  pointing  forward, 
the  elbow  backward,  winch  cuiisos  an 
npi>:uvnt  reversal  id"  the  bomoliigics 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  second  seg- 
ment.   In  the  hind  toot  of  the  higher  Vertebrala,  especially 


1^ 


t  vertebrates  Posterior  foot  of  A'/m- 
norrniJi:  a,  cnlcun- 
eum  ;  /j.  astrngahis  ; 
c,  cuhoid  ;  if.  navicu- 
hir;  (*.  nit'socunei- 
form  ;  /,  celocunci- 
fdrtn  :  i/,  fourth ;  A, 
lliird  ;  i,  sci'oud  toe. 


icus  (from  Cuvier). 

the  mammals,  the  tibinle  and  intermedium  form  the  5iingle 
astragalus,  while  the  fibulare  is  produced  backward,  form- 
ing the  hccl-bonc  or  ealcaneum.  The  eentrale  becomes 
the  mivicular,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  second  row 
unite  ti)  form  the  cuboid.  In  the  reptiles  these  bones  are 
less  ilistinctly  constituted,  and  various  modes  »d"  combina- 
tion present  themselves.  In  the  l>inosauria  the  astragalus 
and  ealcaneum  are  idten  co-o>sified.  and  may  he  united,  by 
suture  or  co-ossification,  with  the  tibia.  In  the  birds  the 
latter  case  always  prevails,  and  the  fibula,  hcing  much  re- 
duced, does  not  cxtcntl  to  the  articulation.  In  reptiles 
and  birds,  then,  the  ankle  joint  is  between  the  two  rows 
of  tarsals,  while  in  Mammalia  it  is  between  the  tibin 
and  astragalus.  The  number  of  toes  is  usually  ftuir  and 
five  in  the  Itatracbia  and  reptiles;  among  birds  it  is 
usually  four,  the  inner  being  turned  backwards  anil  re- 
duced in  si/.e.  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  metatarsals 
of  the  three  remaining  toes  are  co-ossified  with  each  other 
and  with  the  second  row  of  tarsal  bones.  In  Mammalia 
the  nt.rmal  number  of  digits  is  five,  but  is  onen  reduced 
to   four.       .\uiong    ungulates   the   hippopotamus   disiilays 

four:    the  lateral    s   are   redtu-eil   in   the   bog   and    (he 

Tragulus,  till  in  Ihe  JNiebrntherium  they  are  reduced  to 
rudiments,  two  only  remaining.  These  are  united  into  a 
solid  "eannon-bono  "  in  the  Kuminanlia.  which  supports 
two  distinct  toes.  In  Ihe  rhinoceros  there  are  but  three 
toes,  of  which  the  central  is  the  largest:  the  lalcrnls  are 
suecossively  reduced  in  the  horse  series,  composed  of  such 
genera  as  .Anduthcriuni  and  Prntohippns.  In  rumi- 
nants the    navicular  an<l   euhnid    bones  are  united,    and 
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often  Ihp  nccontl  nml  th'inl  of  the  ficcond  row  or  cunei- 
forms with  eiich  other  and  the  niiviculo-ciiboid. 

It  roinuin:*  to  nutire  the  peripheral  ossifications  of  fi.^hes 
ftnil  a  few  appentlages  of  other  VertebriUa.  In  the  arch- 
etvpal  tin  each  neiinil  {^pine  an<I  each  hioraal  behind  the 
abduininal  cavity.  Kuppurts  tin  additional  bone  called  an 
interneurul.  and  the  hitter  another  b<inc.  y^^^  ^5 

the  biisiil  radial.  This  is  the  ease  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  unpaired  or  periph- 
eral fintt  of  the  I>ipnoi.  These  radial 
bones  support  the  (in-ra_v.*<,  which  arc 
developed  in  the  dermal  fold  that  rep- 
resents the  lins  in  the  early  stage*".  The 
vertebra?  in  the  l>ipnoi  anci  a  number 
of  other  fishes  gradually  diminish  in 
fiize  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  forming  a  type 
called  the  protoccreal.  In  other  fishes 
the  hiemal  spines  of  the  last  vcrtebrie 
nre  largely  developed,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  basis  of  the  caudal  lin. 
In  these  the  vertebral  axis  turns  up- 
ward to  the  end,  forming  the  type  called 
heterucercal,  which  is  seen  in  sharks, 
sturgeons,  and  some  bony  fishes.  In  the 
majority  of  osseous  fishes  the  terminal 
vertebru'  are  wanting,  ami  the  greatly 
expanded  haMual  spines  extend  round 
its  end.  forming  a  fun.  This  is  the  ho- 
moccrcal  tail.  In  the  btiny  fishes  the 
radial  bones  are  usually  wanting,  but  in 
sonic  case?  rudimentary  ;  they  are  long 
in  the  final  fin  of  Aniia.  In  I'olyjitcrus 
they  arc  very  elongate,  ami  each  sup- 
ports a  number  of  cartilaginous  rays, 
the  posterior  from  the  end.  but  the  mure 
anterior  from  the  posterior  side,  form- 
ing the  vertical  jtinnulcs  of  that  genus. 
In  higher  fishes  the  intcrncurals.  which 
supp()rt  the  dorsal,  and  the  interhse- 
mals.  that  support  the  anal  fin,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  vertebra;  they  are 
oppt)"iite  to.  In  many  fishes  there  are 
intcrncurals  between  the  cranium  and 
dorsal  fin  which  support  no  fin. 

Horn  cores  are  develojied  on  the  cra- 
nia of  various  species  of  Mammali.-i.  es- 
pecially the  Eobasiliida-  among  Probus- 
cidia,  Titnimthertum  among  Perissndac- 
tyla.  and  the  Kurainantia  among  Artio- 
dactyla.  They  are  permanent  except 
in  the  Cervidie  among  ruminants,  where 
they  grow  and  are  shcil  annually.  leav- 
ing a  basal  portion,  the  burr,  attached 
to  the  frontal  bones.  They  are  often  of 
largo  size  and  grow  with  incredible  ra-  i>'>'o/)u,?,  hind  foot 
pidity.  /f—"    i.'^«...i.... 

Li»t  uf  anthoritirn  in  (jencral  depart- 
mcntM :  Cope,  On  Oftrohijjf  0/  Finhcn, 
Jiiitrachia ,  mid  IteptHia,  especialii/  La- 
certilia ;  Cuvier,  0$Memen8  FoshUci  ; 
Flower,  Oateolofjy  of  Mfimumlia  ;  Gegen- 
baur.  On  Li'mU  and  the  Shoulder  and  PcJric  Girdles  : 
Iluxley.  ElrmentH  0/  Cnuparntive  Anatomff,  and  Anatomy 
0/  Vrrtrhrnted  Animnh  ;  KoIIiker.  The  Development  of  the. 
Vertebral  Column  ;  Owen,  Anntomy  of  Vertehrette  Animnh  ; 
Homohufien  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton;  Parker,  Anatomy 
of  the  Shoulder  (jirdle  ;  Vcvefopmeut  of  the  S/cult  in  the 
Oitrich  Tribe,  the  Piff,  Frofj.  Eel,  and  Salmon  :  Vrolik,  On 
the  Onitification  tind  Hones  of  the  Skull  of  the  Teleofitei. 

E.  D.  Coi>'e. 

Os'tcrhaus  {Pkter  J.),  b.  in  Prussia:  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Prussian  service,  he  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  accepted  a  major's  commission  in  the  2d  Missouri 
Vols.,  of  which  regiment  ho  became  colonel,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  and  Pea  Kidge ;  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  .lune.  iSG2,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  l.tth  Corps  at  capture  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg.  and  in  the  l;'>th 
Corps  at  Chattanooga.  Missionary  Kidge,  and  oj)erations 
resulting  in  capture  of  Atlanta,  having  been  promoted  to 
be  raajor-general  in  July.  In  Sherman's  "  march  to  the 
sea"  he  commanded  the  1.0th  Corps  from  Atlanta  to  Sa- 
vannah: subsequently,  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen,  Canby.  he 
received  the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith  May  26,  1SC6; 
mustered  out  Feb.,  ISfJG. 

Os'terode,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the  Sose,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  has  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  manufactures  of  white-lead,  linen  and  cotton-goods, 
and  metallic  wares.     Pop.  6090. 
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(from  Kowalev- 
sky):  Oil,  cal- 
ciincum  ;  As,  as- 
tragalus; nav  C, 
navicular;  C&, 
cuboid ;  C^,  ecto- 
cuneiform. 


Os'tiay  an  old  Roman  town,  situated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  1ft  miles  from  the  city 
of  Kome.  Ancient  writers  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
founded  by  Ancus.  Martins  as  a  maritime  station  for  his 
capital,  but  it  ^vas  not  until  the  wars  with  Cartlia;^;*'  that 
it  became  important  as  a  port  for  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign grain.  From  that  time  it  grow  rapidly,  and  was  soon 
the  principal  commercial  and  naval  stiilinn  of  the  Uomiins, 
The  harbor,  however,  was  never  a  really  good  one.  and  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was  already  so  shoaled  up  by  de- 
posits from  the  Tiber  as  to  necessitate  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  basin  about  two  miles  to  the  N.  This  was 
called  I'ortuH  Ain/uiti,  afterwards  Forttts  Trnjnni ;  but  tho 
new  town  whii-h  grew  up  around  it  {  /'ortus  or  Portua  Vrbis) 
never  equalled  the  old  one  in  size  and  opulence.  Ostia 
began  t(»  decline  with  the  declining  empire,  and  early  in 
the  ninth  eentury  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  (_!regory  IV.  then 
tried  to  rebuild  it.  but  without  success:  and  later  popes 
have  made  similar  fruitless  attempts.  Fine  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  are  often  disinterred  here,  and  recent 
excavations  have  disclosed  extensive  warehouses  and  other 
commercial  and  public  structures,  whose  foundatitms  and 
lower  i-tories  remain  to  witness  to  the  former  grcntncss  of 
this  ancient  city.  These  ruins  ami  the  crumbling  old 
mediicval  walls  and  fortress  offer  a  picturesque  aspect  to 
tho  visitor,  and  a  few  scores  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  like  the  first  colonists  of  Ancua 
Martins,  still  linger  about  this  desolate  and  pestilential 
spot,  Ostia  was  an  episcopal  see  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  title  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Vellctri  is 
now  given  onl^'  to  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  resident 
in  Rome. 

Osti'glia  [anc.  Hostilia],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Mantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  It  is  a  place  of  much 
industry,  and  great  quantities  of  silk  are  pro<Iuccd  here, 
but  tiic  terrible  inundations  from  the  Po  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject greatly  interfere  with  its  prosperity.  Ostiglia  apj)cars 
in  history  before  the  Christian  era.  and  is  suppose<l  by 
some  to  he  the  birth])lace  of  Cornelius  Nepos.     Pop.  GS2y. 

Ostraciont'id.T  ( from  6(7Tpa»toi'.  a  "shell"],  a  family  of 
teleost  fishes  of  the  order  Plcetognathi  and  sub-order  Os- 
traeodernii.  distinguished  by  the  trunk-like  case  in  which 
the  body  is  enclosed.  This  case  is  more  or  less  angulated 
along  the  back  and  sides,  and  is  formeil  by  the  coales- 
cence of  hexagonal  osseous  plates;  the  head  is  continuous 
with  the  body  and  encased  in  the  same  armature,  being 
only  separated  externally  by  the  small  branchial  aper- 
tures; the  opercula  arc  thus  concealed  from  view;  the 
mouth  is  small,  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillary 
and  sujiramaxillary  bones,  which  are  coalescent  with  each 
other  ;  the  teeth  slender  and  in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw  ; 
branchial  apertures  narrow  slits  in  front  of  the  pectoral 
fins;  branchiostegal  rays  concealed  within  the  case;  tho 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  small  and  posterior,  the  latter  far- 
ther behind  than  tlic  former;  caudal  fin  well  developed; 
pectorals  normal ;  ventrals  entirely  wanting.  The  family 
includes  a  number  of  species,  which  are  jiopularly  known 
under  the  name  of  trunk  and  box  fislies.  and  which  are  all 
closely  related  to  each  other,  although  by  some  authors 
they  have  been  differentiated  into  several  genera.  They 
are  mostly  confinecl  to  the  tropics,  although  sometimes  they 
wander  beyond.  One  species,  0»trarinn  {Lactophryx)  tri- 
ffoniiM,  occasionally  visits  our  own  coasts.       Theo.  Gili,. 

Os'tracism  [(xr.  oo-rpaK  10-^0?.  from  offTpaKo*-,  a  ''shell, 
potsherd,  or  tile"],  a  form  of  tcmjtorary  banishment  which 
once  prevailed  in  ancient  Athens  and  some  other  (ireek 
cities  (Argos.  Megara,  Miletus).  The  Athenian  senate  and 
ecclesia  having  decided  that  ostracism  ivas  necessary  in 
the  ease  of  any  citizen,  the  ten  tribes  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  the  agora.  Each  voter  in  favor  of  the  ostracism 
presented  a  tablet  or  shard  of  burnt  clay,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  banished.  If  there 
were  GHOO  votes  for  it,  the  person  ostracised  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  state  within  ten  days  and  not  return  for  ten  years 
unless  recalled.  Ostracism  was  not  a  penalty  for  crime, 
but  was  employed  against  persons  supposed  to  possess 
dangerous  power.  The  exile  retained  his  ])roperty  and 
social  position.  In  Syracuse  the  olive  leaf  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  clay  tablet,  and  tho  act  of  exile  was  called 
petalittyn, 

Ostra''ida^  [from  Ostrsen,  tho  ancient  name  of  the  oys- 
ter], a  family  of  the  class  Conchifera  and  order  Mononiy- 
aria,  typified  by  the  common  oyster.  The  animal  has  a 
mantle,  with  its  opposite  lobes  separate  :  the  margins 
finely  fringed;  no  ocelli:  the  gills  double,  nearly  of  a 
size,  posteriorly  united  together  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mantle  lobes,  thus  forming  a  complete  gill-chamber: 
the  palpi  triangular  and  connected  round  the  mouth  by  a 
plain  membrane:  the  foot  is  obsolete,  the  sexes  distinct. 
The  shell  is  quite  irregular,  variable  in  form,  and  more  or 
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less  inequivalvo  as  well   as  cquilatoral,  with    the   beaks 

j;re:itly  \  aryin^.  bcinj:^  in  some  strnit;]it  ami  very  siiiuU 
:iiiil  in  cttliLTS  in  one  vulvc  greatly  prui.liiucil,  iiiiil  c\<-n 
subs|iir:il:  the  Iiin^^c  is  toothless ;  the  liganit'ut  internal: 
the  niusciilar  impression  central  or  subcentral  {i,f.  some- 
what bfhinil  tlic  centre)  ;  the  |ialli!il  line  sirnple  and  In- 
distinct. The  family  thus  distinguislied  include  the  i'anicd 
oysters  ot"  Kuropc  and  America  and  many  rcialeil  s|»i-fics 
in  other  seas.  Ilepresentatives  early  apjtcarcd  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  species  being  preserved  in  rocks  as  early 
as  the  Carboniferous  jierind.  Three  genera  arc  generally 
recognized  us  members  of  the  family:  (I)  OHtnrft,  which 
has  survived  fri>ni  the  <'arl)nnil"er(ins  to  the  jiresent  time; 
(2)  (jn/phna,  whicdi  exif^tcd  during  the  Triassie  and  (.'re- 
taceous  eimchs  ;  and  (.'!)  AVof/yj-a,  which  is  ebaracteristlc  of 
the  later  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  epochs.  (See.  also,  Ovs- 
TKii.)  The  SD-eallcd  ]»earI-oysters  have  no  near  relation- 
ship with  the  true  oysters,  but  belong  to  the  family  Ptkki- 
ID  K  (which  see).  Tin:onoui:  Gill. 

Os'trii'li,  the  Sitruthio  camrlKn,  the  largest  of  living 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  RatitiW,  and  a  native  of 
South-western  Asia  and  of  Africa.  It  Is  represented  In 
South  America  and  .Australia  by  several  similar  but  smaller 
birds.  {See  Cassowauv.  Kmt.  Nan[)i:.)  The  male  ostrich 
is  sometimes  S  feet  high  and  may  weigh  ."DO  j)ounds.  It 
is  an  extremely  s\vift  runner,  but  has  no  power  of  (light. 
It  strikes  severe  blows  with  the  foot.  It  is  gregarious  and 
polygamous,  the  wives  of  one  male  laying  their  eggs  to- 
gether in  one  nest  ;  by  day  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun's 
heat,  but  at  night  incubation  is  kept  up  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  are  liatehcd.  O.-Jtriciies  are  now  domesti- 
cated and  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony for  the  featliers,  oil.  and  eggs,  and  to  some  extent  for 
the  rtesh.  whieh  is  palatable  if  the  bird  is  young,  and 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  Calilornia  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  more  especially  for  their  plumes.  These  aro 
assorted  with  great  care,  and  bring  various  |>riees,  accord- 
ing to  shape,  size,  ami  quality.  The  coarse  plumes  used 
for  featlier  dusters  aro  largely  those  of  the  nandu.  or 
American  ostrich.  The  ostritdi  has  a  remarkable  liabit  of 
swallowing  stones,  iron,  bits  of  leather,  and  tiic  like — a 
habit  shared  by  many  otlier  birds.  These  hard  substances 
assist  in  the  trituration  of  food  in  the  gizzanl.  The  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  ostrich  is  grass,  leaves,  grain,  and  seeds, 
but  it  does  not  altogether  reject  animal  food.  According 
to  general  acceptation,  it  is  a  stupi<l  animal,  and  the  Arabs 
even  have  a  proverb,  "  Stupid  as  ;ui  ostrich."  As  eviilcneo 
of  its  stupiility,  it  is  relateil  that  when  hunted  it  thrusts 
its  head  into  a  bush,  and  imagines  that  the  hunter  cannot 
see  it  because  it  cannot  see  the  hunter:  and  Dr.  Shaw  in 
his  Trtarfx  relates  as  an  instance  of  want  of  sagacity  in 
the  bird  that  he  "saw  one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets 
scorching  hot  from  tiiu  nnuild."  Other  travellers,  however, 
give  quite  another  account  of  the  character  of  the  bird. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  ostrich  is  spoken  of  as  beingcruel, 
because  it  leaves  its  eggs  to  "  tlic  earth  "  ancl  forgets  *•  that 
the  f  M»t  may  crush  them."  The  ostrich  of  Syria.  Palestine, 
Kgypt,  and  other  regions  not  belonging  to  the  tropleal 
Zone  does  not  leave  its  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun,  and  is 
generally  remarkable  for  the  care  It  takes  uf  them  and  the 
fondness  it  shows  for  Its  young  ones.  The  Old  Testament 
pridjiibly  refers  to  tlie  peculiar  liabit  of  the  bird  id"  laying  a 
tew  eggs  outside  of  the  nest,  that  they  may  tjcrvo  us  food 
for  tlie  young  ones. 

Os'tritz,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Nelsse,  has  some  cotton-spinning  and  Hnen-weavlng 
factories,  and  about  -MM)0  iidiabitants.  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  Cistercian  niona-'tery  for  nuns.  iMarienthal.  founded  in 
l-"t"l,  and  containing  a  riehly-ornamentcd  eliurch. 

Ostrog',    t()wn    ot    Kuropean    Russia,    government    of 
Volhynia.     Here    the    tirwt    Slavonic    Bible    was    printed. 
Pop.  i):i:.;t. 
OHtr(>^<ithH.     See  Ootus.  I 

Ostroli',  u  convent  of  Miintencgro,  near  the  border  of 
lIer/.ego\  ina,  is  rciuarkubic  on   account  ot'  il>  situation  in   : 
a  spaeions  eavern  on  the  i-ide  of  a  sleep  chlf.  which  rises  1 
4011  feet  abo\e  It,      It  has  .-ometimes  been  transfonue  I  into  | 
a  strongludil  by  tlie  Montenegrins  and  used  as  a  powder- 
mngii/.ine.  | 

Ostrojcii'liu  [Polisli.  O^trohhn],  town  of  Russian  To-  j 
hind.  go\ernnieut  of  Lom/a.  on  the    Narew.  has  Mm;   in-   | 
habit:ints  (Istl?).     An  encounter  took  place  here  Feb.  Iri,   I 
1S()7,  between  the  French  under  Siivary  and  the   Kussinns 
under   Kssen.  in   which   tlie  former  we're  victorious.     The  ! 
}dacc   became   ntill   nnu-e  fjinious   by  the   battle  which   was 
fiMiglit  Imtc  May  l?li.  |s:;i.  between  the  Poh-s  under  Skr/.y- 
neidxi    and    the    Russians    under  l>iel>itscli.     The   struggle 
was    bloody,   protracted,    and    hy  itself    undecided.     The 
Poles  rctreateil  to  Warsaw,  but  the  Russians  were  unablo 
to  follow  them  on  account  of  their  own  losses.  1 


I  Ostrow'ski,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Poli-sh 
nobility,  originally  descending  from  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 

!  lin.  Among  its  most  remarkable  members  was  Tomasz 
Adam  Rawkz,  Coixt  Ostiiowski,  b.  at  Ostrow  Dec.  21, 
17;iy.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  eslablishuH  iii  of 
theconstitutiim  of  May  ;i,  17'J|,and  was  appointed  minister 
of  finance,  but  resigned  when  the  king  shortly  after  joined 
the  confederacy  of  Targowicza.  and  lived  after  the  third 
division  of  Poland  (ITHJ)  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in 
the  Ukraine,  occupied  with  making  iniprovements  in  agri- 
culture and  public  education.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  ho  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  diet 
Mar.  i),  ISOU,  and  president  of  the  senate  Dec.  0,  ISIl. 
The  emperor  Alexamler  I.  also  showed  great  confidence  In 
him,  and  the  Poles  received  their  new  constitution  of  ISIj 
from  his  hamls.  D.  Feb.  ^t,  ISIT.— His  son.  .^NTONr  .Ioas- 
NRs.  Count  Ostuowski,  h.  at  Warsaw  May  27,  1782.  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  entered  in  I80r.  the  French 
body-guard:  was  made  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  lUHliy  uf  Warsaw;  followed  Napoleon  to 
Dresden  in  |S12.  an-l  fought  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic;  en- 
tered the  Polish  senate  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
oftcred  a  firm  and  steady  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  gram!  rUike  Constantine.  Unable  to  continue 
his  struggle  against  the  Russian  despittisni.  he  went 
abroad,  an<l  travelleil  much  in  (iermany,  France,  and 
England,  but  hastened  back  to  Warsaw  in  ISilO  on  the  first 
report  of  the  insurrection.  In  the  revolution  he  took  a 
very  active  and  very  noble  part,  fighting  at  last  in  the 
ranks  on  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  and  wnite  the  manifesto 
which  the  last  lemnant  of  the  Polish  army  issued  (Oct.  4, 
ls;il)  to  the  kings  and  nations  of  Europe  after  crossing 
the  Prussian  frr)ntier  and  laying  down  their  arms.  He 
afterward  lived  in   France,  and  published  Le  PuiishuiHine 

IllOSCOVltf}   (US  12  ). 

Ostrowsky  Mountains,  The,  form  part  of  the 
central  Carpathian  range,  ami  extend  between  the  rivers 
(Iran,  Eipel.  and  Sajo.  They  show  remarkable  volcanic 
features.     Their  highest  peak,  Sitna,  rises  3498  feet. 

Ostu'ni  (0>*tiiitinm),  ii  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Lecce,  situateil  in  a  district  rich  in  vines,  olives,  almonds, 
and  grain.  It  lies  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Rrindisi.  on 
the  railway  to  Bari.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  but  of  no  special  interest.     Pop.  I(),2y0. 

Osu'na  is  an  old,  substantially  but  irregularly  built 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  jirovincc  of  Sevilla,  stamilng  In  a 
very  fertile  plain  rich  in  wine,  almonds,  figs,  and  olives. 
The  ])aIaco  of  the  duke  of  Osuna  is  a  large  and  magnificent 
building.     Pop.  I.»,i:i0. 

Osuna  (PiU)uo  Tvaa.kz  Giron^.  Dikk  of.  b.  at  Valla- 
dolld.  S[iain.  in  l.'»7U;  spent  his  childhood  at  Naples,  where 
his  grandfather  was  viceroy;  was  educated  at  Salamanca; 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Osuna  on  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Alcala:  aided  in  the  escape  of  An- 
tonio Perez  from  Saragossn;  was  at  first  unpopular  at  the 
courts  both  of  Philiji  II.  and  Philip  III.:  was  twice  exiled 
and  once  tried  by  the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  infidelity  ; 
gained  military  distinction  in  Flanders,  where  the  twelve 
years'  truce  of  1009  was  ailvised  by  him:  became  viceroy 
of  Sicily  Kill  ;  was  transferred  to  Naples  1010;  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  clergy  by  resisting  the  establishment 
of  the  hnjuisition  at  Naples;  was  an  active  enemy  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  \' en  ice:  was  subsequently  suspected 
of  conspiring  with  foreign  princes  to  make  himself  inde- 
jiendcnt  in  Southern  Italy:  was  recalled  1020;  subjected 
to  a  long  and  secret  trial  for  high  treason.  an<l  tlunigh  not 
convicted  was  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  .\lmeiilas. 
where  he  d.  in  1024,  either  by  suicide  or  poisoned  by  his 
wife. 

Os'wald  (Saint),  king  of  Northunibria.  h.  in  004  ;  son 
of  Ktliclltid.  who  was  killed  In  017  by  Redwald,  king  of 
I'^ist  Angliii:  resided  sumu  years  thereafter  an  exile  In 
."Scotland  (or  Irelamh.  where  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  came  to  the  throne  WM  ;  made  war  upon  Ca<lwalla, 
king  id'  Wales,  whom  ho  killed  In  battle ;  Introduced  Chris- 
tianily  Into  Wales;  married  Cyni.*burg,  daughter  of  the 
West  .<axon  king  Cynegil.  on  eoniritltjn  of  her  embracing 
Christianity,  and  was  killed  at  iMaserfiehl  .\ug.  .'>.  fil2.  by 
the  heathen  king  Pemla  of  Mercla.  The  events  of  hi-  life 
as  given  by  lle«le  and  .Meuin  are  iivergmwn  with  niiracu- 
lous  legentls,  which  were  long  popular,  especially  in  tier- 
many.     Canonized  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Oswald  (  Col.  Ki.K\7Kit).  b.  in  Knglnnfl  about  17^.'>.  a 
rcLitive  of  Uichard  *i<uald  of  Aucheneruive ;  eauie  In  New 
\'oik  shortly  belore  the  Itevidutum  :  s«»r\ed  under  .Arnold 
at  TIeonderoga  and  Quebec,  where  ho  cumnnuuled  the  for 
lorn  hrqie  after  .Arnohl  was  woumled.  and  <lisplnyed  great 
bravery  :  became  ^eerelary  to  Arnold  ;  was  lieutennnl-cot- 
oncl  of  Lamb's  nrtillory  regiment  1777 ;  rendered  good  rcr- 
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vice  Hi  tho  baltlo  or  Monmouth  ;  becnmo  public  printer  at 

Pbilmlelpliiu;  wn.<(  u  titrenuuuH  upponent  nt'  lluintltnn  upon 
oonHtitiitioiuil  qiiC!*tions:  look  (lervicc  in  the  Kreiu-li  miiiy 
ITf-'.  uoniuiiimlin;;  a  rcjjimciit  of  artillery  ut  the  biilth^  of 
JeinuppeH.      \).  nt  New  York  of  yellow  lever  Uet.  I.  l71»o. 

Oswald  I  Kli'liAunl,  b.  at  Aueliuneruive,  .Scotlanil,  in 
170.') :  wim  n  nierehant  of  London:  married,  late  in  life. 
Miirv  Kamsay.  famoiii^  in  the  poemn  of  Uohert  Hums,  and 
wa-t  n  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  uf  Kni^laiKl  in  framing 
the  treaty  of  peaeo  with  tho  U.  S.     D.  Nov.  (5,  17HL 

Osway'o,  poj^t-v.  and  tp..  PoUer  co.,  I*a.     Pop.  fi2ft. 

Osu'i'^nlch'ie,  tp.  of  Si.  Lawrenee  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  I.awiente  ut  tho  mouth  uf  the  Oswegatchic  Kiver;  en- 
joys a  favorable  position  for  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Po*p.  30 IS. 

Oswc'go,  county  of  New  Y4»rk,  bounded  X.  W.  by 
Luke  Ontario.  Area,  HKiS  scjuare  miles.  It  is  uneven  and 
mostly  fertile,  bcinff  especially  adapteil  to  j;rnzin;;  and  the 
dairy,  i'nttle.  jjrain,  wool,  dairy  products,  hay,  tobacco, 
etc.  arc  the  leadinij  agricultural  staples.  The  manufac- 
tures are  important,  and  inrludc  lumber,  cooperate,  car- 
riaj^cs.  cheese,  flour,  clothing,  leather,  harnesses,  furniture, 
metallie  wares,  Hhi|ipinr;.  wooden  wares,  starcdi,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroails.  and  has  im- 
portant commercial  interests,  ccntrinj^  chiefly  at  Oswcf^o. 
Buildini^  ^tonc,  day.  peat,  marl,  ;;lass,  sand,  an<l  some  iron 
ore  are  found.     Caps.  Oswe^'*  and  Pulaski.     Pop.  77, UH. 

Oswego,  post-v.  and  tp..  Kendall  co..  III.,  on  Fox 
River  and  *'hica;;o  IJurlin<j:t'm  and  C^uiney  U.  U. ;  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  17Jl*». 

OsWPgO,  post-v.  of  Plain  tp.,  Kosciusko  co..  Ind.  P.  IIG. 

Oswego,  post-v.  and  tp.^  cap.  of  Labette  co..  Kan.,  on 
the  Neoabo  Itivor  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
U.  11.,  i;i  miles  from  Parsons;  has  2  weekly  newspapers 
and  excellent  water-power,  utilised  for  saw-mills  and  fac- 
tories.    Pop.  ni»6:  of  tp.  is:!6. 

Oswego,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Oswe;;o  co., 
N.  Y..  situate"!  near  the  eastern  end  of  Like  Ontario,  ;J28 
miles  \.  K.  <»f  New  York  ("ity  :  is  the  principal  port  upon 
the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  possesses  consid- 
erable ciinimereial  importance.  bcin«;  seventh  in  the  list  of 
the  entry  ports   in  the  If.  S.  for   clutles  collected,  the  im- 

Itortations  consisting;  mainly  of  Canada  j^rain  and  lumber. 
t  has  also  a  coastwise  trade.  Oswej;"  has  a  daily  line  of 
steamers,  durin;;  the  navifjable  season,  to  f'hica^^o  and  the 
other  impftrtiint  places  on  the  hike.  It  is  the  Lake  Ontario 
terminus  uf  the  Delaware  Lackaw:inna  and  Western  K.  R., 
of  the  New  York  and  Oswej;o  Midland  11.  K..  alsn  that  of 
tho  Oswc;;o  branch  of  tho  Rome  Watertuwn  an<l  O^rd^ns- 
bur;^  U.  It.  anil  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  11.  R.  Among 
its  manufactories  may  be  mentioned  Kingsford's  starch- 
works,  pr4)baldy  the  largest  in  the  world,  producing?  '.':^  tons 
of  starch  ilaily,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  1. 000.000 
bushels  of  corn.  Ij  flourinj^-mills,  with  an  aj;i;rci;atc  of  76 
runs  of  stone,  capable  of  manufacturing  fiOSO  barrels  of 
flour  daily,  tho  Vulean,  Ames,  and  Kinj;sford  iron-works, 
Conde's  knitting-works,  the  Oswc^^o  shade  cdoth  factory,  1 
sash  and  iloi»r  factury,  and  the  car-wnrks  and  repair-shops 
of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Midland, 
and  tho  Rome  Watertown  an<I  0;;densbur*  11.  Rs.,  and 
Heriek's  car-works.  Oswego  has  II)  j^rain-elevatinj;  estab- 
lishments with  a  storing  capacity  of  over  2.000.000  bushels, 
2extensivemalt-houses.several  barrel-factories,  and  nutner- 
ous  other  industries.  The  city  is  supplied  with  fine  water- 
power  by  the  Oswe;;o  River,  which  drains  an  area  of  many 
souare  miles,  including  a  cluster  of  11  beautiful  lakes,  for 
which  Central  New  Y'ork  is  so  noted.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  2  parks,  beautifully  shaded,  a  public  library, 
containing  20,000  volumes,  a  State  normal  and  trainiii"- 
sehoiil  anil  an  excellent  public  school  system,  lo  churches 
an  opera-hi)use,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  fire- 
department,  fi  national  and  2  saving  banks,  and  water- works 
of  ample  capacity.  Its  public  buiMings  include  the  county 
court-hituse  and  jail,  a  city  hall.  State  armory,  a  govern- 
ment building,  containing  the  post-office,  the  custom-house, 
and  a  I'.  S.  ciurt-housc.  Fort  Ontario,  one  of  the  three 
original  tortifications  that  dcfcnrled  ihc  city,  has  been  re- 
built by  the  l".  S.  government,  and  is  now  a  casemated 
structure  overlooking  the  lake  and  harbor,  and  is  garri- 
soned by  a  company  of  the  V.  S.  army.  The  harbor,  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River,  is  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  lake  water  by  extensive  piers.  The  I'.S. 
government  is  now  ctmstructing  a  new  harbor  outside  the 
present  one.  which,  when  completed,  will  have  a  depth  of 
20  feet  and  be  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbors  upon  the  chain  of  great  lakes.  Poj>.  of  citv  20.910; 
of  tp.  ;i04;j.  .John  A.  Plack,  Ed.  "  Oswkco  Timks." 

Oswego   Falls,  post-v.  of   Granby  tp.,  Oswego  co., 


N.  T.,  on  the  Oswego  Kiver  opposite  Fulton,  and  on  the 
Oswego  and  Syracuse  R.  R.     Pop.  1 1 19. 

Oswich'ee,  post-v.  and  tp..  Russell  co.,  .Ma.     P.  1920. 
Osyka,  post-v.  of  Pike  co..  Miss.,  on  the  New  Orlcan.s 
Jackson  and  (ircat  Northern  R.  K. :  has  I  newspaper  and 
is  a  trade  centre  of  some  importance. 

Ota'go,  province  of  New  Zealand,  consists  of  the 
southern  part  of  Middle  Island.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  here  in  1S47,  and  in  iS.'il  the  number  id"  settlers  had 
increased  to  1740;  but  in  ISOl  gold  was  discovered  in  sev- 
eral districts,  and  in  two  years  the  population  swelled  to 
4M.<t07,  of  whom  only  fiOO  were  natives.  Although  tho 
gold-production  has  declined,  the  ])rovincc  has  made  great 
progress;  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  and  its  natural 
riches  are  rapidly  developing.     Cap.  Dunedin. 

Otari'ida"  [from  Otun'a — wrapo?.  *■  distinctly  eared  " — 
the  priiK-ipal  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order 
Piiini]»c<lia.  containing  the  sca-Iions  and  fur-seals.  The 
form  is  tntire  like  that  of  ordinary  quadrupeds  than  in  any 
other  members  of  the  or<ler  ;  the  fore-limbs  are  flippers,  tho 
hind  limbs  flexible  fi!rward« ;  the  head  is  bear-like;  small 
linear  ears  are  developed  ;  the  'M  or  'Mi  teeth  are  present 
(M.^TT.  C'.  \,  I.  |X2),  and  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  notched  ;  the  skull  is  strong  and  has  salient  mastoid 
processes,  which  stand  aloof  fnim  the  audit'try  bulhe  ;  well- 
developed  post-orbital  processes  an<l  atis[dieiM»id  canals  are 
developed;  the  anterior  limbs  are  about  as  large  as  tho 
posterior;  their  digits  decrease  in  a  curved  line  and  are 
destitute  of  claws :  the  posterior  feet  have  all  their  digits 
nearly  coterminal.  and  are  furnishcil  with  long  linguiform 
flaps  extending  beyond  the  tips;  the  three  middle  toes  are 
alone  prnvided  with  claws,  Tlie  family  has  been  variously 
subdivi<lcd,  but  by  American  naturalists  is  regarded  as 
being  represented  by  five  genera,  viz.:  (I)  Znfophua,  {2) 
EumvtapioH,  {?,)  Otan'o.  (4)  Arrtnrij,ha/n8,  and  (.'>)  Cnlfo- 
rhiiiHH.  The  first  is  represented  on  the  coast  of  California 
as  well  as.Iapan  and  .Vustralia;  the  second  is  restricted  to 
the  North  Pacific.  E.  nf>  Ih  i  i  descending,  however,  as  far 
as  California;  the  third  and  fourth  belong  to  the  southern 
seas;  and  the  fifth  to  the  North  Pacific.  The  first  three 
are  **  hair-seals  "  and  the  last  two  *'  fur-seals."  Arctoffph- 
(thai  is  hunted  for  its  fur  at  widely  distant  plaot^s  ;  ('<iffo- 
rhiuHs^  however,  is  only  sought  for,  to  any  extent,  on  the 
Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Commander  Islamis.  Kamt- 
chalka.  Theoik)Ke  Gill. 

Ote'go,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  111.  Pop.  90.1. 
Otego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  V..  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  R.  R. ;  has  2  newspapers  and  a  large  tratle 
in  grain,  hops,  and  other  agricultural  products.  P.  2052. 
O'tey  (Rt.  Rev.  .Iamp.s  IIkiivkv).  I).  T).,  b.  at  Liberty, 
Va.,  .Ian.  27.  1800 ;  graduated  in  1S20  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  took  orders  in  1S2.'<,  and  was  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Tennessee ;  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Tennessee  in  IS.'U,  and  engaged  in  labor- 
ious missionary  labors  in  the  S.  W.  I),  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Apr.  2:i.  ISfi;i.'  Author  of  Unity  »/  tfit  Vhun-h  (1852),  and 
many  l'h<irtfc8  and  St-nnous. 

Ot'fried,  a  Frank  by  birth,  studied  at  Fulda  till  S4S, 
and  was  afterward  monk  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Weissenburg.  Alsace;  wrote  a  paraphrase  in  (Jerman  verses 
of  the  (losjiels,  which  he  sent  in  S(iS  to  King  Louis  the 
(rcrnian.  The  aim  of  this  jmera  was  to  wean  the  newly- 
con  verted  (iermans  from  their  heathenish  ballads  and 
draw  them  to  Christianity.  How  well  it  accomplished  its 
purpose  is  not  known.  Its  poetical  merits  are  very  small, 
out  for  the  study  of  German  language  it  is  invaluable.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Graff  ( Kiinigsberg,  is;;i)  and  by  Kelle 
(Regensburg.  185G);  the  latter  has  also  translated  it  into 
modern  High-German  in  1870.  (For  the  character,  esthet- 
ical  and  generally  historical,  of  this  poem  and  the  poetry 
of  the  whole  period,  see  Rechcnbcrg.  Oi/ried'H  Eranijelleu- 
hwh  nil'/  iiiv  iihrige  ulthochtleutsche  Poeeie  karolimjittcher 
Zpit.  isr.2.) 

Oth'inan,  or  Osman  f  Al  Ghazi),  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  Turkey  (called  from  this  the  Ottoman  empire), 
b.  at  Seri;ut.  Rithynia.  in  1259;  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul, 
a  Turkish  soldier,  whom  in  12S0  he  succeeded  as  comman- 
der in  Armenia  under  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  In  1299  he 
was  made  ruler  of  Rithynia.  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  almost  ceaseless  wars  with  the  Ryzan- 
tines.  against  whom  he  gradually  made  headway.  D.  Aug. 
10,  I.*i26.  The  title  of  sultan  was  assumed  by  Orkhan.  his 
son  and  successor. — Othman  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  Nov. 
4,  1604:  succeeded  Mustapha  I.  in  Itiis.  and  was  killed  by 
his  janizaries  May  19.  1II22. — Othman  III.,  b.  1696,  suc- 
ceeded Mahmood  L.  his  brother.  1754,  and  d.  Oct.  28,  1757. 
Othman  Ibn  Atfan^thc  third  caliph  of  the  Moslems, 
b.  about  574,  a  relative  of  Mohammed ;  one  of  the  earliest 
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converts  to  Islam;  subsequently  son-in-law  and  secretary 
to  the  prophet;  {•uui^t'edfil  Omar  in  (U4,  and  ruhvl  to  ti55. 
llu  provL'ii  imetjuiil  tu  the  position.  Insurrections  took 
phu-e  in  K;;ypt,  Persia,  eti*.,  and  were  (juelled  only  by 
mukin;^  concessions,  ilis  internal  j^overnineiit  was  cha- 
racterized by  weakness  and  despotism,  by  eowiirdice  and 
arro;^anco  :  and  wlicn  he  ordered  Mnhaninied,  the  son  of 
Abuljekr,  to  be  jiut  tn  death,  tlie  latter  marched  to  Me- 
dina, entered  the  city  without  ctpposition,  anil  stabbed 
tile  caliph.  Under  Otliiiian,  the  first  uutiientii-  eopy  of  the 
Koran  was  enmposed  and  (ho  first  naval  expeiiition  by  tlie 
Arabs  undertaken,  a  pillaging  cauij)aigu  against  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes,  in  (UU. 

O'tho,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  596. 

O'tho  (Otlo)  I.,  TiiK  Grkat,  emperor  of  (Jermany.  b. 
Nov.  T2,  \i\'2  :  suci'eedcd  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  ItlJfi, 
as  kin;:^  of  (ierinaiiy,  but  was  n<it  crowned  emperor  c»f  the 
Unmans  until  IMll'.  His  thirty-six  years'  reign  was  a  scries 
of  bloody  wars  with  Cze^'hs,  Italians,  Hungarians,  North- 
ern Slavi,  iJancs,  tireeks,  and  malcontent  nobles  at  home; 
but  tlie  einpcror  was  everywhere  triumphant,  and  greatly 
enlarged  tlie  (iermjin  territories  on  the  K.  and  S.  K,,  be- 
sides subtluing  a  largo  jiart  of  Italy.  U.  in  i)7<!  at  Mem- 
Icben,  Thuringia. — Otiio  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Othn  I., 
b.  *Jbit,  was  crowned  king  of  Lorraine  9H1  ;  of  Italy  '.H»2  ; 
emperor  iJd"  :  suet-eeded  his  father  l>7.'i ;  rejiresseci  the  civil 
wars  of  (.lermany  and  Italy;  drove  out  Lnthairc,  king  of 
France,  who  hail  invaded  (lermany,  designing  to  make 
good  his  claim  upon  Lorraine;  raviigcd  Champagne  and 
compelled  Lothaire  to  give  up  his  claim  l)77~'tSl) ;  carried 
on  a  war  in  Calabria  with  tlie  (Jreeks  and  Arabians,  by 
whom  he  was  utterly  defeated  at  liasantello  .luly  1.'!.  'JS2. 
D.  at  Home  Dei-.  7,  i'S-'.  He  was  a  warlike  and  able  but 
rash  prince. — Orno  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Otho  11, ,  b. 
in  H^l),  was  chosen  and  crowncil  king  of  (iermany  in  lIH.'i, 
but  not  crowned  emperor  until  '.MHl.  His  reign  was  a  turbu- 
lent <me.  I),  at  Paterno  in  Caiup:inia,  Jan.  T.\,  1002,  very 
probably  poisoned  by  his  enemies.— Orno  IV.  (Otho  of 
IJrunswiek),  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  b.  117.');  took  refuge 
in  Kngland  after  his  futher's  ilcatli,  and  was  made  count 
of  Poitou  by  Kiehard  Lion-heart,  his  uncle.  liur>;  in  11U8 
lie  elaimed  the  empire,  anil  was  elected  by  the  (iuelphic  fac- 
tion ;  jiroclaimed  oniperor  by  the  piip«l  legate  IL'OI,  and 
crowned  by  Innocent  III.  iL'O'J.his  ri\  al.  the  (Ihibelline  eo- 
cmperor  Philip  of  Suabia,  ha\ing  died  in  IL'OS.  Having 
violated  his  pledge  to  support  the  papal  claims  in  regard 
to  benefices,  he  was  exeonimunicated  and  was^eonipclled  to 
resign  the  government  \'2\'J,  but  several  times  attempted 
to  re,-iume  pow-r.  In  1211  hi.s  forces  wore  baiily  b'jaten  by 
Philip  Augustus  at  IJoviucs;  in  121 J  he  was  formally  de- 
poscil  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council :  in  1217  his  last  niili- 
tarv  insurrection  was  repelled  by  Frederick  II.  IJ.  at  Ilarz- 
berg  .May  L^,  I2IS. 

Ollio,  king  of  Greece.     See  Otto. 

Otitl'idir  [from  Ofin,  the  generic  name  of  the  European 

bu>f:irdl.  ]i  riioiily  coutiiining  carinate  bird-',  which  are 
mostly  of  large  size  and  distantly  resemljling  the  ostriches,  to 
which  formerly  they  have  been  approximated  by  some  natu- 
ralists: the  body  is  longer,  however;  the  neck  nniderutely 
elongated:  the  head  small  and  oblong;  the  bill  more  or 
less  elongiited.  compressed,  with  the  eulmen  straight  above 
the  nasal  groove,  and  thence  vaulted  to  the  strongly  emar- 
ginated  tip:  the  nostrils  at  the  Imse  of  the  bill  lateral,  in 
a  largo  niembraniMis  groove,  and  with  large  and  o\  a!  aper- 
tures; the  wings  well  developed  nnd  somewhat  jiointed  ; 
the  tail  moderately  broad  and  rounded;  feet  stout;  the 
tarsi  long  and  emereil  with  small  scales;  the  toes  slnu't 
nnd  covered  above  with  small  narrow  scales;  claws  short, 
broad,  and  blunt.  This  family  i-*  peeuliar  to  the  Old  World  ; 
and  by  (i.  K.  Cray  the  spcides  are  arranged  under  two 
genera:  (I)  O^j*,  with  two  species,  and  (2)  Kitpodotia,  with 
twenty -four  species,  arrangtrd  under  nine  groups.  The 
Bnoeios  of  Oti^.or  true  bustards,  are  limited  to  Kur<ipe  and 
Northern  .\frica;  those  of  Eiifnni-ttiH  aie  foiintl  mostly  in 
Africa,  but  several  species  occur  in  India  and  one  in  v\us 
tratia.  Thoy  are  mostly  large  shy  birds,  inhabiting  the 
]>lains  and  open  rountries  of  the  old  enntiheiit-*.  and  are 
generally  soliljiry  or  combine  in  small  parties  \\\  lliree  or 
four.  They  feed  mostly  upon  grains  and  seeds,  but  also, 
to  sinno  extent,  on  insects,  worms,  and  even  small  iinimals. 
The  females  lay  from  one  to  fi\o  eggs,  ac-onling  to  the 
species,  on  the  bare  ground  :  the  young,  when  hatched,  are 
able  to  follow  their  parents  at  onee.  TuKonoiti:  (iii.r.. 

O'ti**,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Haneuok  eo„  iMe.      Pop.  24r». 

Otis,  po^t  V.  and  tp.,  iJorkshiro  cu.,  Mass.,  on  Farming- 
ton  Kiver.      Pop.  '.MiO. 

Olis  (  FitssKMHiN  N'oTT),  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  b.  at  HaUston  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  May  (>.  IS2."> :  graduated  at  the  New  York  .Modieal  C«d 
lego  18J2:  resident  assistant  physician  at  Hlaekwoll's  Island 


Hospital  1S52-5.3;  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  M.  Steamship  Co. 

185:i-G() ;  surgeon  of  the  New  York  police  department  ISf.l  ; 
lecturer  on  genitourinary  diseases  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1802-71  :  superintending 
surgeon  to  P:iriti,.  Mail  Steamship  Co.  |8ri9-7:{:  presi.Ient 
of  New  York  board  of  jioliee  surgeons  1S70-72:  surgeon  to 
the  Strangers'  Hospital  and  president  of  its  medical  board 
IS7  l-7:t ;  clinical  professor  at  the  College  of  Physicians  an<l 
Surgeons  1S71;  advi.^ory  physician  to  the  Artists'  Fund 
Society  and  ineuiberof  the  medical  board  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Charity  Hospital  1S7:L  Author  of  LtimUvape  I'rrMptvtirc 
and  Animal  Dnitriut/  (1849),  Hinton/  of  thf-  Pnunmn  li.  H. 
and  the  I'^uifiv  Mtn'f  S.  S.  f'o.  (\SG\ ),  and  numerous  mono- 
graphs on  urethral  and  syphilitic  diseases. 

Otis  (CKoitfJK  Ai,F.\ANi)K[ti.  M.  I).,  b.  nt  Boston.  Mass., 
Nov.  12,  IHUO;  graduated  at  Princeton  184!),  and  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
I8.')l  ;  studied  surgery  two  years  in  London  and  Paris; 
established  the  Vinfinin  M'  diml  Jonrnit/  \sy.i;  entered  the 
army  isc.l  as  surgeon;  was  assigned  to  duty  July,  18r.4, 
in  the  othce  of  the  surgeon-general  at  Washington;  ]uib- 
lished  monographs  on  Aiiipiitfiti'*ii  nf  the  Hip  Jnint  (18(57) 
and  /•J.rri'sioiiH  of  the  Head  uf  thv  Femur  fur  Jiijmi/  ( LS^IO  : 
prepared  in  1871  a  Hepm-t  of  .Surr/icni  Canes  trtatrd  in  the 
Armif  i'f  the  v.  S.  from  1SG7  to  iAV/,  forming  a  quarto 
volume,  and  in  1872  edited  the  surgical  volume  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Midicai  and  Snnjir.d  f/ixtnri/  of  the  War.  He 
is  now  (1870)  curator  of  tlu-  Army  Medical  ^Museum  at 
Washington,  engaged  in  preparing  the  remaining  jiortion 
of  the  surgical  history  of  the  war. 

Otis  (IIatikiso.x  (iUAV).  son  of  Samuel  A.  nnd  nephew 
of  .lames  Otis,  was  b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Oet.  8,  i7liJ:  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  178;{ ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  178ii ; 
a  Federalist  leader  in  Congress  17'J7-18IH  ;  TI.  S.  district 
attorney,  liostnn.  1801  :  Speaker  in  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature ]80;j-05;  president  of  the  Massachusetts  senate 
180.")- II  :  judge  of  common  ^dca^^  181  1-1 S  ;  was  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  1817-22;  was  mayor  of  IJoston,  .Mass.,  I82i»-;J2.  D. 
in  Iloston  Oet.  28.  1848.     He  published  speeches,  etc. 

Otis  (Jamks),  b.  at  Harnstuble,  Mass..  Juno  14,  1702; 
was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Otis  ( I(i.')7-1727),  and  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  home  government  and  the  crown  otlicers  of  jMassa- 
chusefts.  He  was  a  provin<-ial  colonel,  a  jmlge  in  the  pm- 
vincial  court,  and  held  other  important  positions.  I).  Nov. 
U,  1778.     Was  the  father  of  James  Otis  and  S.  A.  Olis. 

Otis  (Jamks),  b.  in  AVest  Harnstable.  Mass.,  Feb.  5.  1725; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  174;i:  studied  law  with  Mr. 
(iridlev,  antl  began  practice  at  Plymouth  171fi:  removed  to 
Hosfon  17.'>0:  published  in  I7f'0  HndimmtH  of  Latin  /*rofod>/  ; 
in  17 til,  when  iidvocate  general  of  the  admiralty,  refused  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  resigned  bis 
itflice  to  jdead  the  people's  cause :  in  I7t»2  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature,  and  in  17tl.').  on  his  motion,  the  Stamp  .Act 
congress  met  in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate;  his 
speeches  and  p:imphle1s  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  jia- 
trititie  party  in  Massachusetts;  in  171'^'  denounced  in  priut 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on  Sept.  U.  nice"  ing  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  a  colVec-house.  he  was  attacked,  and 
received  a  cut  on  his  head  which  led  to  derangement  ;  re- 
tired to  Andover.  where  he  was  killed  by  lightning  .May  2.;. 

l"8;i;  published  Voidieation  ,f  the  I'ondnrt  nfthe  //ouie  ,f 
/ieprntentativcH  (  17021,  /iifjhti  of  the  liritinh  V'douiea  anMert- 
ed  (170.')),  Counidvrafi'in  an  liehalf  of  the  Ca/oninta  (I7Gol. 

Otis  (Col.  John),  b.  at  Ilingham,  Mass..  in  H»:>7  ;  settled 
at  Itarnstable  on  Cape  Cod:  represenled  that  town  twenty 
years  in  the  gcncrnl  court :  eonimanded  the  county  militia; 
was  chiefjustice  of  common  pleas,  first  judge  of  probate 
of  Harnstable  co..  and  eouneillor  froin  17»lil  to  his  death 
Sept.  2:i,  1727.      lie  was  father  of  Judge  James  Otia. 

Olis  (Samiki.  Ai.i.kvnk).  b.  at  narnstable.  Mass.,  Nov. 
21.  1710;  graduated  at  Harvard  I7."»'.t;  became  a  merchant 
in  ISo>ton  ;  liehl  many  importnnt  public  positions;  was  in 
Congress  I7S7-88;  secretary  of  the  V.  S.  Senate  17811- 
1814".     I),  at  Washington.  I>.  C.  Apr.  22.  1811. 

Olis'co,  post-v.  and  tp..  Wascea  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  .'i.U. 

Otisro,  post-v.  and  tp..  Ionia  co..  Mich.      Pop.  K'>78. 

Olisc<s  post-v.  and  tp..  On«mdagrt  co..  X.  V.      P.  ir't>2. 

Otisco  Kakr,  a  shallow  body  of  water  in  Onondaga 
CO..  N.  Y..  4  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  antl  772J  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  bonlered  by  high  hills.  Its  waters 
tlow  throuu'h  Nine  Mile  Creek  into  Onondaga  Lake. 

O'liNfii-Ulf  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Mc.  Pop. 
loii'.t. 

OlisvilUs  post-v.  of  Mount  Hope  tp.,  Orange  ci).,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Krie  K.  K. 

Ol'loy^  posl-v.  of  Summit  tp..  Marion  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Keokuk  and  l»es  Moines  U.  K.     Pop.  170. 
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O'toCf  county  of  &.  E.  Nebraska,  bounded  E.  by  the 
MioKouri  Kivcr.  Area.  b7»  square  miles.  U  is  ono  of  the 
mo.it  fertile  counties  in  the  Stute,  its  isoil  bcin^  a  deep  oili- 
cious  loe*.".  t'oiil  and  peat  are  fuund  lo  same  extent; 
grain-eulluro  i;*  a  Ninliii;;  industry.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  .Midland  Paeitic  R.  It.  Cup.  Nebraska  City. 
Pup.  |J.;14J. 

Otoe,  tp.  of  Otoe  CO..  Neb.     Pup.  1011. 

Oloc  Agency,  pnst-v.  of  (iage  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  13. 

Ol(M>  liitlian*<9  a  tribe  of  Dakota  «>toek,  formerly  in- 
h;ibitin'.;  h'lth  sides  of  the  Missouri.  Their  remnant  is 
ntiw  united  tvith   (he  Missourias,  a  kindred  tribe.     (iSco 

MlSSontlA    iNhlANS.) 

Otomis,  or  Othomi!),  a  tribe  of  Indians  inliabitin;? 
the  niiMinlain-regions  of  the  states  of  Queretaro,  Ilidulgo, 
and  (tuanajuato,  with  scattered  bands  in  several  otlier 
states  of  Mexico.  They  have  been  established  in  their 
present  seats  from  time  imni'emorial.  an<l  occupied  the 
vaUey  "f  Mexico  before  the  ToUees  and  Aztecs.  At  pres- 
ent tiiey  maintain  no  tribiil  organisation,  are  Mexican  cit- 
izens, and  usually  speak  Spanish  in  addition  to  their  own 
language,  which  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  guttural 
of  all  Imiian  titalects.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables  only,  whence  it  has  errone- 
ously been  supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  linguistic  fam- 
ily from  the  neighboring  tribes.  an<I  unsuccessful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  Chinese.  Several 
catechisms  and  devotional  works  have  been  printed  in 
Otomi.  the  bcst-knr)wn  grammar  being  that  of  Neve  y  Mo- 
lina (  Mexico,  I7ti7). 

Otrun'to,  post-v.  and  tp..  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  o96. 

Otraiitu,  duke  of.     See  Folcde. 

Otranto,  Terra  di,  a  province  of  Italy  consisting  of 
the  south-eastern  ]icninsula.  the  heel  of  the  boot,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  :i2'j;t  square  miles,  with  40:J,.VJ  1  inhabit- 
ants. The  coasts  arc  generally  marshy  and  unhealthy,  but 
the  high,  mountainous  inland,  covered  with  branches  of 
the  Apennines,  is  beautiful,  healthful,  and  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. Wine,  figs,  nimonds,  oranges  and  melons,  wheat,  and 
olive  oil  arc  produced,  and  the  best  tobacco  in  Italy  is 
grown.     Cap.  Lecce. 

Ot'sego,  county  of  Michigan.  Area.  r»40  square  miles. 
It  is  densely  timbered,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Jackson 
Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R,     Cap.  Gaylord. 


Otsego,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area,  1038 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  broad,  fertile  valleys,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  fruit,  hops, 
and  dairy  producti*  urc  the  chief  agricultural  staples.  The 
manufactures  include  flour,  furniture,  cheese,  lumber,  car- 
riages, harnesses,  metallic  wares,  castings,  clothing,  ertop- 
crage,  brick,  etc.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried. 
Water-power  is  abundant,  but  not  well  developed.  The 
county  has  at  present  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Cap.  Cooporstown. 
Pop.  4S,9(>7. 

Otsego,  tp.  of  Steuben  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  l.^IS. 

Olsegfo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  division  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  y«J4  ;  of  tp.  2:UtO. 

Otsego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  .^OS. 

Otsego,  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Otsego  Lake:  is  traversed  by  the  Cooperstowu  and  Sus- 
quehanna Valley  R.  R.     Pop.  -151*0. 

Otsego,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Muskingum  co..  0. 
Pop.  111. 

Otsego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  AVis..  on  the 
Chi.ago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  1715. 

Otsego  Lake,  a  fine  lake  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  74 
miles  hmg,  lA  broad,  1^9'^  feet  above  tide.  Its  elcarwaters 
abouml  in  fish,  and  its  high  and  jiicturesquo  shores  were 
the  scene  of  many  memorable  incidents  in  Cooper's  Ltnthcr- 
atnckimj.  Cooperstown  stands  at  its  outlet.  The  lake  is 
the  source  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Otse'lic,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  X.  Y.,  on 
Otselie  Creek  and  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  Midland  R.  R. 
Pop.  uf  tp.  1733. 

Ottaia'llO  {Octavianum), ioy^n  of  {southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  lying  at  the  foot  and  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Vesuvius.  The  neighboring  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
but  the  town  itself  is  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius,     Pop.  of  the  commune  17,77G. 

Ot'tawa,  a  large  county  of  Quebec.  Canaclu.  lying  N. 
of  the  <)ttawa  River.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  rocky, 
but  the  \alley  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  It  has 
been  rapidly  settled  of  late.     Cap.  Aylmcr.      Pop.  3S.G35, 

Ottawa,  city,  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name^  occujiies  a  cen- 
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tral  position,  being  almost  equidistant  from  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  the  chief  commercial  cities  and  by  far  the  largest 
in  Canarla.  Krom  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.. 
it  is  54  miles  distant  due  N. :  from  Montreal  it  is  126  miles 
W.  :  from  Kingston,  the  old  capital  of  I'pper  Canada,  at 
the  foot  or  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  OJ  miles  K. 
by  N.     Its  jiosition  has  peculiar  importance  independently 


of  its  political  significance  because  of  the  great  Canadian 
lumber  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  central  mart,  and  this 
trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Americans.  In- 
deed, it  was  to  the  Americans  that  the  Canadians  owed  the 
development  of  their  vast,  if  not  unlimited,  forest  wealth 
lying  to  the  X.  W.  of  Ottawa  City,  an.l  it  is  to  this  trade 
that  the  city  of  Ottawa  owes  nearly  all  that  it  has  of  com- 
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mercial  importance.     Ottawa  was  founded  in  1 827  at  the 

inst:ini'0  »i{'  tho  IJritish  governnieiit  under  tlie  administra- 
tion i)t'  Cul.  By.  of  the  Uoval  Enj^incers,  ulio  was  pent  out 
fnnn  Knj;l:irid  fur  tlic  express  purpose  of  forming  an  in- 
terior line  of  defence  aj^iiinst  possible  American  attacks. 
The  Kideau  ('anal,  eonneetin;;  tlie  Ottawa  River  with  Ijake 
Ontario  at  Kinjx^t""'  was  the  n;riind  conctqition  as  an  inland 
line  of  eointnunieation  between  iM<»ntrfal  and  the  tln-n 
])rovinec  (tf  Upper  Canada.  That  line,  formed  by  tiie 
Ottawa  River  from  tho  Island  of  Montreal  to  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  and  thence  by  the  canal  to  Kin;;;ston.  has  now  no 
political  or  stratcj^ical  si;rnifieanee.  and  never  had,  nor 
will  ha\c,  mmdi  commercial  importance.  Rut  it  may  be 
taken  for  ^^^ranted  that  tho  records  of  the  imperial  colonial 
otHce.  wdiich  Ictl  to  the  building  of  tbe  canal  half  a  century 
aj;f»,  also  led  to  tlio  selection  of  Ottawa  as  the  capital  of 
Canada  some  thirty  years  later.  As  such  it  is  aduiirably 
situated.  On  the  confines  of  the  two  most  important  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  by  the  side  of  one  of  tho  largest  rivers 
in  America,  on  the  Itorders  of  one  of  the  greatest  lumbering 
regions  in  tho  world,  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  lands,  tlio  scat  of  government  for  half  the  North 
Amuri<;an  continent,  its  future  is  full  of  promise.  In  com- 
pliment to  its  founder  it  was  originally  called  Bytown. 
whiidi  name  it  retained  until  1S54.  when  it  was  incor[)orated 
as  a  idty  under  its  present  designation.  In  ISofi  it  was 
selected  by  Iler  Majesty  the  queen  as  the  capital  of  Canacla, 
and  (en  years  later  was  oecupieil  by  the  government  after 
the  building  of  very  costly  and  ailmittodly  elegant  depart- 
mental and  parliamentary  edilices.  Improvements  and 
additions  are  still  going  on.  one  of  the  latest  being  the 
completion  of  the  library  attached  to  tho  main  building 
occupied  by  Parliament,  and  the  other  an  extension  of  tho 
western  departmejifal  Idock  to  make  room  for  the  Canadian 
Pacitie  Itailway  and  other  offices. 

The  progress  id'  Ottawa  has  been  very  constant,  though 
not  at  any  time  particularly  rapiil.  The  development  of 
the  lumber  interest,  chiefly  due,  as  we  have  stated,  to  tho 
enterprise  of  a  number  of  American  gentlemen,  one  of 
whum,  Mr.  J.  M.  <'urrier.  at  present  represents  the  city  in 
tho  House  of  Commons,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  import  trade  for  provisions  and  general  mer- 
chandise, while  the  establishment  hero  of  tho  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, with  its  120O  or  I.'llMl  empbu'es  of  all  grades,  has 
given  a  regularity  to  its  retail  cash  business  not  enjoyed 
by  any  otlier  city  in  Canada.  The  prinr-ipal  intlustries  of 
the  city  are  connected  with  the  lumber  business;  but  tho 
mineral  wealth  of  tho  neighboring  country,  chiefly  in  iron 
ami  plumbago,  promises  to  add  to  their  variety.  In  tho 
development  of  the-^e  American  capital  is  also  largely  em- 
■  barked.  The  jirogress  (d"  Ottawa  may  fairly  bo  judged  by 
the  increase  of  its  population.  In  I.S.")1  it  was  under 
10,001);  in  IStll  it  had  risen  to  about  Ij.OOO;  in  1871  it 
was  <uer  21,01)0,  These  numbers  arc  from  tho  census  re- 
turns, anil  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  reliable.  An 
estimate  frrun  tho  city  assessment  for  the  jiresont  year 
(IS75)  gives  the  po])ulatii>n  as  21.202.  though  the  cursory 
enumeration  woubi  doubtless  be  put  at  2.'). "DO  or  :lO,nOO. 
Another  means  of  estimating  the  progress  of  tho  city,  less 
reliable  than  that  of  the  jmpulation,  is  tho  assessment  of  tho 
value  of  city  property.  In  iSOy  this  was  placed  atSo.OHI.Ij"!*, 
in  IS7o  at  $1 1,2.')l,0;{.').  or  an  increase  of  nmre  tiian  double 
inside  of  Hix  years.  Readers  will,  however,  place  their  own 
value  upon  local  assessments  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
Ottawa  has  made  very  steady  and  substantial  progress. 
The  population  of  tho  city  is,  as  nearly  us  may  be.  divided 
equally  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer having  a  slight  preponderance.  Tho  greater  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  French  Canadians,  the  remain- 
der mainly  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  Tho  Protestants 
are  Kn:;lish,  .Scutch,  Irish,  and  Americans:  the  last  liave 
tho  control  <d'  tho  hiding  business  establishments,  bfith 
financial  and  manufacturing,  throughout  the  city.  The 
church  ediriees  are  numerous  and.  as  a  rule,  of  superior  ar- 
chitectural design.  Tliero  are  two  bishops  in  Ottawa,  tho 
Kpiscojuil  or  Cliureh  of  Kngland.  who  is  called  "  bishop 
of  Ont.irio."  and  the  Rnman  Catholic,  who  takes  his  title 
from  the  city.  The  former  is  Dr.  .1.  T.  Lewis,  the  latter 
Dr.  Duhamel,  ami  both  aro  gentlemen  of  cultivation,  en- 
joying the  esteem  of  all  classes.  Dr.  DuhaiTiel  is  a  native 
of  Ottawa  and  I>r.  Lewis  an  Irish  gentleman  id"  g<iod  fam- 
ily. Prominent  among  the  religious  establislimeuts  is  the 
new  Reformed  Kpiscopal  church,  built  about  a  year  ago, 
and  having  a  select  congregation,  numbering  among  it 
somo  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  Ottawa  is 
especially  distinguishcil  for  its  educational  e>;tabli^hment*. 
Chief  auHing  them  are  the  Ottawa  College,  a  RMtium  Cath- 
olic institution  with  a  university  charter  ;  the  Pr4)testant 
Ladies'  College,  and  (he  two  convents  under  tho  charge  of 
nuns,  which  contmand  a  very  largo  support.  In  addition 
to  those,  tho  government  has  ostablisheu  in  tho  city  a  nor- 


mal school  for  Centra!  Canada,  and  also  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute. These  institutions  aro  only  opening  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  but  they  give  a  character  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  have  done  much  towards  inspiring  literary  aspi- 
rations among  the  people. 

The  city  occu[Mes  a  most  advantageous  position,  espe- 
cially favorable  for  drainage.  Parliament  Hill  (or  Barrack 
Hill),  on  which  the  jiulili'-  buiblings  are  situated,  is  a  com- 
manding blurt'  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  unsurpassd 
for  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  Major's  Hill,  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  Riileau  Canal,  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public 
park,  for  which  it  is  delightfully  situated.  The  Lower 
Town  stretches  about  a  mile  eastward,  and  is  a  level  plain 
with  very  wide  streets,  having  no  architectural  adornment 
save  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Samly  Hill,  to  the  .<. 
of  Lower  Town  an<l  K.  of  the  canal,  is  mainly  occupied 
with  private  residences,  many  of  which  are  of  an  elegant 
design.  In  this  neighborhood  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  many  of  the  most  jircuninent  members  of  the  civil 
service  reside.  Westward,  and  crossing  the  canal,  is  tho 
busy  hum  of  active  commercial  life,  the  large  hotels, 
the  banks,  the  law-offices,  the  city  hall,  the  principal 
churches,  etc.  Farther  on  is  the  suburb  of  Rochesterville, 
and  to  the  N.  of  it  the  great  lumber  maitufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  Chaudiere.  at  which  the  traveller  crosses 
the  river  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Hull  in  the  jirov- 
inco  of  Quebec,  where,  as  at  the  Chaudiere  (or  tho 
"  flats"),  lumbering  is  extensively  carried  on.  and  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  Canadian  capital, 
though  it  is  a  recently  incor])orated  city  of  some  SOOO  or 
10,000  inhabitants.  At  the  K.  eml  of  the  city  is  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Edinburgh,  where  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general— "  Rideau  Hall  " — is  situated.  Rideau  Hall, 
though  commodious,  is  not  imposing  in  appearance.  It 
is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  jirivatc  residence  of  a 
local  magnate,  ancl  was  bought  by  the  government  at  a  very 
handsome  price.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  hall  aro 
spacious,  and  the  conservatory,  under  the  admirable  taste 
of  Earl  Dufferin.  the  present  governor-general  of  Canada, 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a  source  of  national  pride  to 
the  Canadians. 

Ottawa  is  reached  by  two  railways,  one  connecting  at 
Prescott  and  the  other  at  Brockville  with  the  (Jrand  Trunk 
railway  running  E.  and  W.  In  summer  a  line  of  steamers 
runs  between  the  city  and  Montreal,  and  another  between 
Britannia,  hard  by,  and  the  Upper  Ottawa.  The  (Quebec 
Montreal  Ottawa  and  Occidental  railway,  running  from 
Quebec  on  the  N.  side  to  connect  with  the  future  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  now  under  construction,  will  open  a  new 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside  wctrld.  Sinco 
the  establishment  of  the  supremo  court  of  the  Dominion 
in  October  last,  the  judges  of  that  court,  six  in  number, 
reside  in  Ottawa,  and  the  sittings  of  the  court  will  always 
bo  held  here.  Hon.  W.  B.  Rieliards.  an  eminent  jurist, 
has  been  appointed  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  Dominion, 
lion.  AIexand<;r  Mairkenxio  is  tho  present  prime  minister 
of  Canada,  and,  with  his  twelve  colleagues,  resitles  in  Ot- 
tawa. Ottawa  possesses  ii  daily  newspapers  and  many 
excellent  hotels,  of  which  the  Russell  House  is  the  best. 
Alkxandku  Kobeutson. 

Ottawa^  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720  sijuaro 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Sr>]tmnin  and  Saline  rivers,  is 
undulating,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain 
raising.  Tho  county  has  good  ami  constant  water-power. 
(Jood  lignite  is  found.     Cap.  Minneajiolis.     Pop.  2127. 

Ottawa,  county  of  Michigan.  b<ninileil  W.  by  Lake 
Michii:an.  Area.  bU\  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
(jrand  River  and  by  various  rai!r<Mitls.  It  is  well  tiinbereci, 
level,  and  generally  fertile.  It  is  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of 
Michigan.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  fruit,  and  lumber  aro 
leading  products.     Cap.  Graml  Haven.     Pop.  26,001. 

Ottawa,  county  of  N.  W.  Ohio.  Area.  250  square 
miles.  It  is  boundcil  N.  K.  by  Lake  Eric,  and  includes 
somo  of  tho  Wine  Islands,  in  that  lake.  It  is  undulating 
and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  and  lumber  aro 
leading  products.  Tlie  countv  is  traversed  by  tho  Lake 
Shore  K.  K.     Cap.  Port  Clint. ui.     Pop.  V.iMU. 

Ottawa,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  La  Snile  co..  III.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Ishind  and  Paciti.i 
and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs..  con- 
tains extensive  manufactures  of  starch  and  gla.ss.  and  its 
shipping  facilities  are  (inc.  Tho  great  mineral  springs 
located  upon  the  S.  bank  of  tho  Illinois  River  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  park.  The  city  has  -1  newspapers, 
several  fine  hotels,  antl  stores.  Piip.  of  city  ""^Itl ;  of  tp. 
■Itilt.  R.  J.  Bi.iRs,  Ki).  '•  riu:i:  Tkai>kk." 

Ottawa,  city  and  tn..  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  Kan..  ."i.T 
miles  S.  \V,  of  Kansas  (  ily.  Mo.,  has  1  univerfity.  I  largo 
union  school,  8  churches.  3  banks,  .'t  newspapers.  2  largo 
flouring-mills,  a  foundry,  I   soap   manufactory,   railroad 
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repair  and  nmuhine  shups,  a  cantor  and  linfeed  oil  ostab- 
lishmont,  and  Blore«.      Pop.  of  city  2Mi\  ;  of  tp.  877. 

JuiiN  T,  IIkwitt,  Eik  "  JoriiXAL." 

Ottawa*  tp.  of  Ottawa  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  .'tiU. 

Otlnun,  p'tst-v.  and  t[>..  Lo  Sueur  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
St.  Tiiul  iind  SiMUX  City  H.  U.     Pop.  6i:i. 

OtiHWaf  tp.  of  .\llcn  CO.,  O.,  on  the  Ottawa  Hiver,  at 
the  intirscciion  i>f  the  Daylon  ami  Michijran  witli  the 
Pittsburg  F">rt  Wnync  and  Chicago  K.  U. ;  includes  village 
of  Lima,  cap.  of  the  county.     Pop.  4(iti2. 

()ttnwn«  po-*t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  I'lilnam  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Hiivtnn  iind  .Michigan  It.  It..  j»)  niiks  S.  W.  of  Toledo^ 
has  a  union  srhanl.  2  b;inks.  I  ncwt^papiT.  1  dmrchcs,  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories,  and  stores.  Principal  employ- 
ment, farming.     Pop.  of  v.  M21>;  of  tp.  2S;J7. 

Ottnwa,  po-st-v.  and  tjt.,  Wauke-iha  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mi.-<si,syippi  K.  K.     Pop.  of  tp.  ^22. 

Ottawa  Indians,  a  tribe  »tf  Alfionkins  furnurly  found 
on  b.th  sides  nf  Lake  Kric.  In  I72S.  and  at:ain  in  I7ti4, 
they  I'DuId  nui.-*ter  2011  warriors.  They  were  in  IS^ll  re- 
movcrl  to  Kansait,  and  in  IS(i7  obtained  a  reservation  of 
2l.nr.O  acres  in  Franklin  c«.  In  1S70  they  removed  to  tho 
In  lian  Territory.  They  maintain  a  tribal  orjranization, 
but  are  V.  S.  citizens,  and  arc  j;cncrally  prospenius.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Ottawas  with  tho  Chippe- 
was  of  .Michigan.  They  arc  self-supporting  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  There  are  others  in  Canada.  Pon- 
tiao  was  the  most  famous  warrior  of  this  tribe. 

Ottawa  River,  in  Canada,  is  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (except  in  the  very 
lowest  parts  of  its  course).  It  ri^^e^  on  the  divide  between 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Huilson's  B.ay,  and 
flows  S.  E.  anci  E..  communicating  with  tho  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  W.  end  of  Montreal  Island.  It  senris  off  the  Uivicre 
do?  Prairies,  between  Montreal  Island  and  the  Isle  Jesus, 
N.  of  which  the  Ottawa  llipws,  linally  joinin-^  the  St.  Law- 
rence below  the  Island  of  ^Montreal.  It  has  numerous 
rapids,  some  of  which  are  flooded  out  by  dams  and  others 
surmounted  by  canals.  It  is  a  noble  stream,  and  has  a 
heavy  tratlc  in  lumber.  Its  cataracts  afford  very  great  and 
well-utilized  water-power.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats 
and  caniil-bi>ats.  It  is  eonne-.-ted  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Rideau  Canal.  Its  valley  contains  much  fertile  land 
and  is  rapidly  filling  with  settlers.     Length  "DI  miles. 

Ot'tendorfer  {OswAi.n).  b.  at  Zwittau.  Moravia.  Feb. 
2fi,  1821);  studied  law  at  Prague  and  Vienna;  settled  at 
New  York  ISjl);  became  an  editor  of  tho  Anr  Vinker 
SviatH-Z'itnuff.  and  subsequently  its  manager  and  ])roprie- 
tor,  having  in  l^J'J  married  the  widow  of  the  f<u-mer  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  rhl).  Under  his  auspices  it  became  one  of 
the  leading  («erman-.\merican  jiapers  and  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  interests  of  t!io  Democratic  ])arty.  As 
jjresiilent  of  the  Ocrman  Ueform  Association  iMr.  Ottcn- 
dorfer  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exposure  of  dishonesty 
in  the  city  government  IS7I.  at  which  time  his  paper  as- 
sumed an  independent  attitude  in  politics;  was  alderman 
1872-74,  and  was  an  independentcandidate  for  mayor  1871. 

Ot'ter,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.,  on  South  River.     P.  929. 

Otter,  tp.  of  lU'ilford  co..  Va.,  on  Otter  River  and  at 
the  biise  of  the  celebrated  "  Peaks  of  Otter,"  a  portion  of 
the  IJlue  Ridge,  near  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  U. 
Pop.  40UL 

Otter  [Lat.  infra  :  Fr.  lout  re  ;  Ger.  Otter],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  carnivorous  fur-bearing  animals 
of  the  family  .Mustclido;.  and  sub-families  ( 1 )  Lutriniv  and 
(2)  Enhydrintp,  and  which  have  been  differentiated  in  tho 
genera  (I)  Lutm,  Aohi/j-,  lUtmnnnt,  and  (2)  EuhifdrtH,  and 
by  some  still  further.  The  typical  species  is  the  European 
otter  {  Liitrn  rnlffarin),  which,  from  the  fishy  character  of 
its  fle,<h.  is,  with  the  scoter  duck,  permitted  to  be  eaten 
during  Lent.  The  permission  is,  however,  verv  rarely 
taken  advantage  of.  and  its  fur  is  far  more  valuable  than 
its  flesh.  It  feetls  uptm  fish,  and  is  very  hard  to  shoot.  It 
is  hunted  by  a  peculiar  race  of  dogs  called  otter-hounds. 
The  N.  American  otter  {Lntm  CnHtt(lcjinin)  is  much  larger 
than  the  foregcting.  attaining  the  total  length  nf  4§  feet. 
The  true  otters  have  a  singular  fondness  for  slidint,'  down 
hill  upon  mud  an<l  snow.  Brazil.  India.  China,  S.  Africa. 
ami  other  countries  have  peculiar  species  of  otter,  some 
of  which  are  without  nails  or  with  only  rudimentary  ones 
{Aoiufx,  IhtrniUfia).  India  furnishes  to  commerce  the 
skins  of  a  small,  short-haired  otter.  One  of  the  aberrant 
genera  of  otters  is  the  Eulnfflria  or  sea-otter.  The  Kninf- 
dvis  marina  of  the  N.  Pacific  coasts  furnishes  the  sea-otter 
fur  of  commerce,  which  is  highly  prized  in  Russia  and 
China.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  living  <»tters.  and  is  found 
often  in  the  open  sea  far  from  land.  Its  bo<iy  attains  a 
length  of  nearly  four  feet.     The  tail  is  a  foot  long.     It  is 


stupid,  timid,  and  harmless.  Its  fur  is  thick,  soft,  woolly^ 
and  (}uite  handsome.  TiiKoiumi:  (iiii,. 

iU'terbein  i  Philip  William),  founder  and  l>i>h<ip  of 
the  Cniled  Itrethrcn  in  Christ,  b,  at  Dillcnburg.  tJcrmuny, 
June  4,  172ti:  entered  the  Reformed  ministry  in  1749; 
came  in  I7j2  to  America  as  a  missionary  ;  labored  especi- 
ally in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  founded  liis  new 
church  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  in  I77.'i:  with  Martin  Rochm 
was  chosen  bishop;  toiled  for  many  years  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  success.  1>.  at  Raltimoro  Nov.  17,  ISIH.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  (See  CNiTKn  Rkktiiiikn 
IN  CnitisT.  I 

Otterbein  University,  located  at  Wcstcrville.  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Mt.  Vernon  R.  R..  about  11 
miles  from  the  city  of  Columbus;  is  under  the  cniilro!  uf 
the  Cniled  Rrethren  in  Christ;  was  organizeil  in  !S17, 
chartered  with  university  privileges,  has  a  com  nun  I  ions 
building,  170  feet  in  length  and  109  feet  in  depth,  witli  an 
endowment  of  $71', 000.  There  is  a  regular  classical  cour.'^e 
covering  four  years  of  study,  after  two  years  of  preparatory 
instruction  :  scientific,  with  four  years  of  study  and  one  of 
preparatory;  ladies',  similar  to  scientific,  but  with  less  of 
science,  and  English  course,  omitting  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  covering  three  years  of  study.  In  1S72 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  became  president. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co..  III.,  near  Vermilion 
Ri\er,  co\ers  rich  coal-fields.     Pop.  1009. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  R.  R.     Pop.  1637. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Vigo  co..  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash 
River;  intersected  by  three  railroads.     Pop.  1209. 

Otter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co..  la.  Pop.  902. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  K.  bunk  of  Cedar 
River.     Pup.  Ifimi. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  la.,  near  Burlington 
and  Missouri  R.  R.     Pop.  711. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Tama  eo.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River. 
P.  2040. 

Olter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co..  Pa.  Poji.  fitlO. 

Otter  Creek  rises  near  the  S.  border  of  Rutland  eo., 
Vt.  ;  flows  through  Rutland  and  Addison  cos,,  and  reaches 
Lake  Champlain  at  the  town  of  I'errisburg.  It  is  90  miles 
long,  affords  good  water-power,  and  is  navigable  8  miles  to 
Vergennes. 

Otter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  West  AVisconsin  R.  R.     Poji.  920. 

Otter  River,  post-v.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  near  tho 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R. 

Otter's  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  051. 

Otter  Tail,  county  of  W.  iMinnesota.  Area,  2016 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  abounds  in  lakes, 
is  well  timbered,  and  adajtted  to  grain-culture.  The  county 
is  traversed  bv  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Fergus 
Falls.     Pop.  li)flS. 

Otter  Tail  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn., 
on  Otter  Tail  Lake.     Poj).  52. 

Ot'terville,  post-v.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Paeilie  R.  R. 

Ott'ley  (William  Young),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in 
1771;  studied  art  in  Italy;  published  I'Ik-  Ifalian  Srhonl 
of  Dftnifjn  {'A  vols.  lSOS-23).  a  magnificent  collection  of  fac- 
similes of  drawings  by  the  best  Italian  masters  ;  An  inrpiiry 
iiitit  Ihf  Oi  iifin  and  Earfif  Hiflori/  of  Eiif/raviiig  upon  Cupper 
uud  in  Wood  (2  vols.  ISIO);  Aoticrg  of  Ent/rnrereand  i/irir 
Works  (18.11),  and  several  other  elegant  and  costly  art 
publications.  He  became  keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  l.s:i;[,  and  d.  at  London  May  20.  Is;iO. 

Ot'tO,  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  III.,  on  the  Iroquois  River 
and  Chicago  branch  of  Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  KIJG. 

Otto,  tp.  of  Oceana  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  1.15. 

Otto,  tp.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.,  near  the  Alleghany  River. 
Pop.  298. 

Otto,  post-v.  and  tp..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
Cattaraugus  Creek  and  Erie  R.  R.     Pop.  1028. 

Otto  I.,  king  of  Greece  from  Oct.  6.  18.12,  to  Oct.  27, 
18G2;  b.  at  Salzbur^June  1,  1815,  the  second  son  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria  ;  was  established  on  the  throne  of  (Jreece 
by  the  election  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  guaranty  of 
Russia.  England,  and  France.  His  government  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  fault  was  to  some  extent  his  own.  On  his  ac-  I 
cession  he  confided  the  whole  power  to  German  officials,  I 
and  German  was  used  as  the  official  language.  This  man-  j 
ner  Af  proceeding,  naturally  very  offensive  to  the  (Jreek 
people,  was  stopped  by  the  revolution  of  Feb.  14.  ISI'.T,  but 
still  the  despotic  and  unnational  measures  of  the  king  con- 
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tinucd  to  alienate  him  more  and  more  from  the  people.  By 
a  now  revolution  of  ISI.'I  he  was  compelled  to  convoke  a 
national  assembly  and  Jicucpt  a  liberal  constitution  Mar. 
30,  IS  14,  but  under  this  I'min  the  intrigues  of  the  Hussian, 
English,  and  French  diplomats  made  his  t^overnment  al- 
most impossible.  One  ministry  tullowed  the  other,  keep- 
ing the  popular  parties  in  perpetual  excitement  and  dra<;- 
ginj;  the  country  alon;^.  now  in  the  track  of  Russia,  now  in 
that  of  England.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  the 
kinj;  and  the  people  united  for  a  sliurt  time  in  the  same 
sympathy  ;  both  felt  that  (Jrcece  was  the  natural  adversary 
of  the  Turks.  But  a  French-English  fleet  was  stationed  at 
Pirajus  and  neutrality  was  imposed  on  the  country  in  a 
humiliating  manner.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Paris  the  embruitments  between  the  jieople  and  the  king 
recommenced,  and  after  several  local  insurrections,  which 
were  put  down,  the  whole  country  rose  in  rebellion  in  Oct., 
I.Sfi2.  A  jirovisional  government  was  established  at  Athens, 
declaring  the  tlreek  throne  vacant,  and  King  (itto  left  the 
country.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Munich,  and  d.  there 
July  2b,  1867. 

Otto  (FRiEDRirn  Julius),  b.  at  Grossenhain,  Saxony, 
Jan.  S,  lN(iy;  studied  natural  science  and  chemistry  at 
Jena,  :ind  afterwards  at  Uiessen  under  Liebig,  and  was  ap- 
pointcil  professor  in  practical  chemistry  in  lt>3o  at  the 
Carolinuui  of  Brunswick,  where  he  d.  Jan.  13,  1870.  His 
Lchrbuch  der  Inuflicirthnrha/ttirhtn  Gftctrhe,  often  reprint- 
ed, ami  his  books  on  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  beer, 
liqueurs,  etc..  are  of  great  practical  value. 

Otto  (  Loris  William  ),  count  of  Mosloy,  b.  in  Baden  in 
1754;  educated  at  the  L-niversity  of  Strasbourg;  entered  the 
diplomatic  service:  accompanied  the  chevalier  Luzerne  in 
his  mission  to  the  U.  S.  1779,  acting  as  secretary  and  after- 
wards as  rhttrgp  d'nffulrpH  until  1  IM'l ;  married  an  American 
lady  of  the  Livingstm  fsiuiily  ;  was  employed  in  the  public 
service  in  Paris  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  1793: 
was  thrown  into  the  Luxembnurg  prison  on  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists,  remaining  there  until  the  revolution  of  the  'Jth 
Thermiiior;  was  employed  in  diplomatic  posts  at  Berlin, 
London,  and  Vienna  ;  negotiated  the  marriage  of  N'apolcon 
with  Maria  Louisa;  was  a  minister  of  state  LS13,  and  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days.     D.  at  Paris  Nov.  9,  1817. 

Ot'tocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  from  1253  to  1278.  b. 
about  1230,  a  son  of  Wenceslas  I.;  revolted  against  his  fa- 
ther, but  was  defeated,  and  even  imprisoned  for  some  time  ; 
acquired  .\ustria  and  Styria  by  marriage;  made  a  crusade, 
after  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  on  the  death  of 
bis  father,  against  the  heathen  Prussians;  conquered  their 
country  and  founded  Kiinigsborg ;  defeated  the  Hunga- 
rians on  the  Marchfield  in  I2ti0,  and  took  possession  of 
parts  of  Hungary:  inherited  Carniola  and  Carinthia  in 
12ti'J,  and  ruled  with  vigor  and  intelligence  his  vast  em- 
pire, stretching  from  the  Baltii-  to  the  Adriatic  and  from 
the  Inn,  Bavaria,  to  the  Ruab,  Hungary.  But  in  1273  lie 
opposcil  the  election  cd"  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor 
of  liermany,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him:  the  conse- 
quence was  a  war,  in  which  Ottocar  was  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  cede  .\u stria,  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia. 
Once  more  ho  tried  his  fortune  against  Rudolph,  but  was 
again  defeated,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jedenspcng,  Aug. 
2(i.  1278.  in  his  internal  government  he  strove  to  break 
the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  and  supported  agriculture, 
industry,  xxwX  couimereo. 

Ottoman  Kinpire.    See  Tuhkev. 

Otto  of  Kosps.     See  Attar  of  Koses. 

Ol'ttiimva*  <ity  of  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Wapello  co., 
la.,  on  the  I»cs  .Mi)ines  River,  7o  miles  N.  W.  of  Burling- 
ton. It  is  tlie  most  iuiportant  railroad  centre  in  the  State. 
The  city  contains  2  seminaries,  2  line  jtublic-stdiool  build- 
ings, 9  churches,  2  foundries,  2  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, a  furniture-factory,  a  sowing-machine  attachment 
factory,  '^  banks,  2  extensive  wagon  and  carriage  factories, 
a  Ktcam  plough  manufactory,  1  daily  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers, ami  a  number  of  stores  anil  mechanical  shops,  and 
has  waterworks,  gas,  and  much  water-power.  The  Bur- 
lington anrl  Missouri  Kiver  U.  U.  has  its  feeding-yards 
here,  where  many  cattle  and  hogs  are  rested  and  fed.  Pop. 
6214.    II  vMii.TuN  A  Wari)KN,  Fns.  "Otti  mwa  Coirikr." 

Ottumwa,  posl-v.  and  Ip.,  Coffey  eo.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Neosho  River,  near  the  Missouri  KuDiias  and  Texas  K.  K. 
Pop.  of  V.  203;  of  tp.  833. 

Ot'way  (Thomas),  b.  atTrotton.  Sussex.  England.  Mar. 
.1.  lti."»l  :  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Christ  Church. 
Oxlonl  ;  bccante  an  unsuccessful  actor ;  served  for  a  time 
as  cornet  in  the  Low  Countries;  memorable  us  the  author 
of  many  thiiniatic  pieces,  some  of  which,  in  jiower,  eln- 
quoncc,  and  tlic  jiortrayal  of  the  paj*sions,  arc  of  very  high 
rank,  though  nearly  all  are  needlessly  coarse  and  indecent. 
Uis  must  successful   pieces  wore  Don   Varlotf  1676;    The 


Oi^yhann,  1G80:  Caiu»  Mariu;  IfiSO;  The  Sftldier*»  Fortune, 
1681;  The  Athei'*fH,  16S4;  and  especially  Venice  Prem-neJ^ 
1681.  which  last  is  still  occasionally  pliiyeii.  Most  of  his 
works  are  tragedies  of  a  high  order,  (jtway's  last  years 
were  spent  in  poverty  ;  and  according  to  the  traditional 
account  he  starved  to  death  in  London  Apr.  U,  1685. 

Ouachita',  county  of  S.  W.  Arkan.^aa.  Area.  730 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Washita 
Kiver.  has  a  diversified  and  very  fertile  soil,  with  abun- 
dance of  timber  and  go(»d  lignite.'  Live-stock,  cotton,  and 
corn  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Camden.     Pop.  12,1175. 

Ouachita,  ])arish  of  N.  Louisiana,  traversed  by  the 
navigable  Washita  River  and  the  Texas  and  Xorthern 
Louisiana  K.  H.  Area.  o7J  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat 
hilly,  well  timbered,  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  lead- 
ing products.     Cap.  Monroe.     Pop.  II,jS2. 

Ouachita,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  718. 

Ouachita,  tp.  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  542. 

Ouachita,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  237. 

Oude,  a  province  of  British  India,  bounded  S.  by  the 
Ganges  and  X.  by  Nepaul,  consists  of  a  large  plain  watered 
by  the  Goggra,  (ioomty,  Sye.  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges.  Area,  23,973  square  miles  ;  pop.  1 1,220,747.  mostly 
Hindoos ;  a  few  are  Mohammedans.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile  ami  well  cultivated  ;  all  the  choicest  products  of  In- 
dia grow  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  very  warlike  ; 
they  serve  in  all  Indian  armies,  and  formed  the  famous 
Sepoy  regiments  in  1857.     Cap.  Lueknow. 

Oudenarde.     See  Acdenarde. 

Ou'dcndorp,  van  (Franz),  b.  in  Leyden  July  31, 
Ifiyti;  educated  in  the  University  of  Leyden  as  a  pupil  of 
J.  Gronovius  ami  P.  Burmann  ;  was  made  rector  of  the 
school  at  Nymwegen  in  1724- ;  rector  at  Haarlem  in  1720,  and 
called  as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history,  along  with 
llcmstorhuys.  to  Leyden  1740;  published  valuable  editions 
of  classic  authors — Jit/inn  Ohaequenx  ( I^eyden,  1  720),  Ltn-nn 
(1728),  FmntinuH  (1731),  CivHar  (1737).  SitttouuiH  (1751), 
and  began  an  edition  of  .4/>/)»/fr»«  (continued  by  Ruhnken 
and  Bosscha),  wliich  appeared  at  Leyden  {1786-1S23,  3 
vols.  4to).  D.  at  Leyden  in  1761.  (See  Sarii  Onom.  Lit., 
vol.  vi.  pp.  336,  337.)  Henrv  Drisler. 

Oudinot'  (  Charles  Nicolas),  duke  of  Reggio.  marshal 
j  of  France,  b.  Apr.  26,  1767,  at  Bar  ie-I)uc,  in  theilepartmcnt 
of  Meusc,  France;  was  (-ommander  of  a  battalion  in  I71'2, 
brigadier-general  in  17'JL  general  of  division  in  17Ult.  and 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  battles  of  Fried- 
land  and  Wagrarn.  when  he  was  made  a  marshal  and 
created  duke  His  greatest  feat  was  his  manaMivrc  in 
order  to  protect  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina  in  1812.  In 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  ho  was  wounded,  but  recovered  soon, 
and  remained  faithful  to  Napoleon  to  the  very  last.  Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  he  stayed  on  hi?  estates.  After  the 
re<toration  he  wa-*  made  a  peer  of  France  and  conimundcr 
of  the  national  guard.  In  1S23  he  led  the  first  corps  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Spain.  He  d.  at  Paris  Sept.  13.  1847. 
—  His  son,  NtroLAS  Ciiaiiles  Virroa.  b.  Nov.  3.  Kill,  gen- 
eral in  1835,  corun;anded  in  ISl'.l  the  expedition  against 
the  Roman  republic,  and  cninpelleti  the  city  of  Rome  to 
unconditional  surrender  July  2.  Protesting  in  the  chamber 
of  peers  against  the  Cfnift  d'i'tat,  ho  was  imprisoned,  but 
shortly  after  restored  to  liberty.     D.  July  7,  1863. 

Ougrce',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse,  has  iron-works  and  cannon-foundries.      Pop.  .')75".*. 

Oulachau,  Kulachon,  or  Caudlc-fish,  the  T/iu- 
Iric/ilhi/"  ji'tri/ints.  ;i  fish  <tf  the  smelt  family  I  .M  ierostomidie) 
and  resembling  llic  smelt  and  tlic  capclin.  In  the  spring 
it  enters  in  great  shoals  the  harbors  and  fiords  of  British 
Columbia  and  Washington  Territory  to  spawn.  The  In- 
dians take  the  fish  in  immense  quantities  for  food  anti  oil. 
The  tish  con>ist  almost  entirely  of  fat.  A  fish  with  a  strip 
of  bark  drawn  through  it  serves  as  a  candle.  .Many  oula- 
chans  are  preserved  for  food  by  drying  ami  smoking. 

Ounce  [Lat.  unrin,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound],  in 
troy  weight,  one-twelfth  of  a  pound,  or  48lt  grains;  in 
avoirdupois  weight,  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound,  or  437i 
grains  troy.  In  the  F.  S.  the  apothecaries' ounce  is  Hie 
troy  ounce;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  now  (ho  avoirdupois. 
In  the  r.  S.  the  fluid  ounce  is  one  twelfth  of  a  wine  pint, 
in  tireat  Britain  the  twelfth  of  an  Imperial  pint. 

Ounce,  the   /Wm  Kttri'd,  a  large  cat  of    India  rosem- 

'  bling   the   Iccq.anI  and  panther,  but  lower,  rougher,  paler. 

and   with   a    longer   and  more  hairy  tail  and  a  thicker   fur. 

The  spots  are  also  niore  irregular  than  (hose  of  tbo  leopard. 

In  parts  of  S.  .\mcrica  the  jaguar  is  called  the  ounce. 

Oiirebi  [  Huteh  ble> k-hor,  or"  pale  buck  "],  .NVo;i«/>Aori(» 
oiirrhi,  an  antelo|ie  of  S.  .Africa,  is  nearly  three  feet  high, 
and  found  in  great  numbers  in  open  plains.  I(  is  of  a  pale 
brown-yellow  tint,  white  beneath,     it  bu  sharp  straight 
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homi.     It  gallopfi  rnpiilly,  and  its  profcr«9S  10  effected  by 

oiimorou!!  ;;nvri'fiil  U'ups.  Its  flt'?h  is  dry,  but  very  good, 
nnd  thi>  tuiiiiiat  is  intn-li  hiinte'l ;  for  it  doe^  nut  iitteinpt  to 
floe  from  tin*  iu'i;;hhMrliu"Ki  of  towns  and  farms. 

Ou'ro  Prc'to,  town  of  Itrazil.  cap.  of  the  province  of 
Min:is  (iiTut"*.  wuh  originally  founded  as  a  settlement  of 
miners,  and  reached  a  hiph  degree  of  prosperity,  but  has 
now  deeline<l  sinec  its  gohl-mines  bccanic  exhausted,  or 
nearly  so.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Kio  Janeiro 
by  means  of  mules.     Pop.  SjOO. 

Olise,  ft  river  of  England,  flows  into  the  Trent  and 
forms  the  estuary  of  the  llumber.  Its  entire  length  is  60 
milc-<:  it  is  navigable  from  York,  45  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent. 

Oii'scl  [Fr.  ntiief,  oiaertUf  a  "  bird  "],  a  name  applied  in 
England  to  several  birds.  Thus  the  "ousel-cock"  of 
Shakspoure  was  the  European  blackbird  (  Tiirdun  meruht) ; 
the  ring  ousel  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  t^imilar  bini,  the 
TiirilitM  taiiftnttiiM.  iVIore  frequently  the  name  is  applie<)  to 
those  remarkable  binls.  the  water-ousels.  (8ee  A'atkii- 
ofsKi..)  Still  other  birds  receive  this  name;  but  nearly 
all  are  thrushes,  or  their  allies. 

Ousc'Iry  (Sir  Frki>kkick  ARinrn  Gork).  Bart.,  only 
son  of  Sir  (roro  Ouselcy,  ambassador  to  Persia,  b.  in  Lon- 
don. England.  Aug.  12,  1825;  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxfor<l,  ISHi;  was  curate  of  a  Lcmdon  church  IS41I-51  : 
became  precentor  of  Hereford  Cathedral  1855.  and  incum- 
bent of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire.  1850;  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  in  music  as  a  science;  took 
an  active  part  in  estaVdishing  St.  Michael's  College,  Ten- 
bury,  of  which  institution  he  is  warden;  became  professor 
of  music  in  Oxford  I'niversity  1855;  author  of  pevcral 
esteemed  anthems,  a  Trefttixt>  on  ^ar»io»^  { I  SiiO).  and  a 
Trentfue  on  Connterpoint  and  Fugue  (ISfiO).  and  editor  of 
several  collections  of  ancient  and  modern  cathedral  music. 

Ouseley  {Sir  AVim.iam),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Monmouthshire, 
Walcji.  in  1771  ;  became  cornet  of  dragoons  17.S8;  left  the 
army  171*4  ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden ;  published  PcrHinn  Miscelhiuics  (17U5).  Oritntal 
OfifUctioriH  (H  vols.,  17U7),  numerous  other  works  on  similar 
subjects,  and  translations  from  Oriental  writers;  was  sec- 
retary to  his  brother,  Sir  (Jore  Ouselev,  in  his  embassy  to 
Persia  1810-12;  published  Trarrh  m  J'rrsia  (3  vols.,  ISHI- 
2.1):  brought  to  England  valuable  collections  of  Oriental 
literature.  1).  in  England  in  1842. — His  brother.  Sir  Gore 
OiJSKi.KV  (b.  about  1768;  d.  1844),  long  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  corps,  was  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  and  collector  of  manuscripts :  author  of  a  post- 
humous work,  fiinijnipkical  Xoticeaof  Pcrm'an  /'oeM  ( 1846). 

Ouseley  (Sir  William  C.our).  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William,  b.  in  Eond<)n,  England,  .July  26,  171)7; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  age;  was  connect- 
ed with  the  British  legation  at  Washington  in  1825.  when 
he  married  a  daughter  of  (iov.  Cornelius  P.  Van  Xess  of 
Vermont;  filled  diflicult  and  responsible  diplomatic  posts 
in  Rio  .laneiro.  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Asuncion 
during  the  wars  originated  by  the  dictator  Rosas  ls:;2-51 ; 
was  employed  on  special  missions  in  Central  America  and 
in  the  U.  S.  1857-58;  was  author  of  Ucmnrks  on  the.  Stn- 
titticH  nnd  Politicnl  InMtHntiotut  of  the  U.  S.  (1832)  ;  Noten 
on  the  .SVrtrc  Trade  (1850);  yieir9  in  South  America,  from 
Oritjinnl  />r«irt'»7«  ( 1852).  and  many  miscellaneous,  politi- 
cal, and  geographical  writings,     D.  in  London  Mar.  G,  1866. 

Oust'er  denotes,  in  law,  the  dispossession  or  ejection  of 
one  who  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  real  property  by 
anotlier  who  enters  into  occupation  of  the  premises.  Ouster 
may  be  either  of  the  freehold  or  of  chattels  real,  the  former 
being  the  <lispossession  of  an  owner  in  fee  or  a  tenant  for 
life,  the  latter  of  a  tenant  for  years.  (See  Fce,  Estate, 
CiiATTEi,.)  At  common  law  there  were  five  different  meth- 
ods by  which  ouster  of  the  freehold  might  be  effected: 
abatement,  intrusion,  dis.^eisin,  discontinuance,  and  de- 
forcement. Abatement  was  the  wrongful  entry  of  a 
stranger  upon  land  after  the  death  of  the  owner,  being 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir  or 
devisee.  Intrusion  was  a  similar  wrongful  entry  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner.  Disseisin  denoted  the  unlawful  ejec- 
tion of  the  owner,  who  was  actually  or  constructivelv  in 
occupation  of  the  premises,  by  depriving  him  of  the  pos- 
session. Discontinuance  and  deforcement  were  peculiar 
modes  of  ouster,  where  the  entry  of  the  tenant  was  at  first 
lawful,  but  the  wrong  consisted  in  retaining  possession 
after  his  rightful  interest  had  terminated.  Thus,  it  was  a 
deforcement  for  a  lessee  for  years  to  hold  over  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  refusing  to  deliver  possession  to 
the  owner  of  the  reversion.  But  at  the  present  day  the 
terms  *'  ouster,"  "  disseisin,"  and  "  adverse  possession  "  are 
commonly  used  interchangeably  to  denote  the  disposses- 


sion uf  an  owner  of  a  freehold,  without  reference  to  the 

particular  circumstances  under  which  it  is  effected,  and 
these  ancient  names,  designating  particular  methods  of 
ouster,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  remedy  usually  em- 
ployer! to  recover  the  possession  of  lands  of  which  the 
owner  has  been  wrongfully  divested  is  tlie  action  of  eject- 
ment. (See  Ejkctmevt. )  There  were  formerly,  however, 
various  other  ftirms  of  action  which  might  be  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose,  but  these  have  been  generally  superseded 
in  modern  times  by  ejectment.  If  the  wrongful  possession 
be  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  usually  twenty 
years,  under  an  adverse  claim  rtf  title,  and  be  ojien.  noto- 
rious, and  uninterrupted,  it  is  generally  provideil  by  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  England  and  in  this  country  that  the 
rightful  owner  shall  be  divested  of  his  title,  and  the  ad- 
verse claimant  thus  becomes  the  owner  of  the  j>roperty. 
(Sec  the  rules  on  this  subject  stated  in  the  article  IjImita- 

TION,  StATITKS  OE.) 

George  Chase.  Kevised  dv  T.  AV.  Dwigiit. 
Outagamie',  county  of  N.  E.  Wisconsin.  Area,  648 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  level,  is  fertile,  well  tim- 
bered. an<i  produces  live-stock,  grain,  wool,  and  much  lum- 
ber. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Wolf.  Fox.  and  other 
rivers,  nnd  has  good  railroad  facilities.  Cap.  .^pplcton. 
Pop.  is.4::o. 

Oiitasamies.     See  Fox  Indians. 

Oiit'law,  Outlawry  [Ang.-Sax.  ittinffa.  Ctfarfian].  An 
outlaw,  in  English  law,  is  one  who  has  been  placed  ont  of 
the  protection  of  the  law  on  account  of  wilfully  avoiding 
the  cxccutii)n  of  legal  process.  In  ancient  times  the  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  took  place  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
proceedings.  In  civil  cases  a  perst)n  might  be  outlawed 
who  was  liable  to  arrest  in  an  action  \vhich  liad  been  insti- 
tuted against  him,  but  who  avoided  the  service  of  ])rocess 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  only  forms  of  action  in 
wliich  a  jicrson  was  originally  Vuliject  to  outlawry  were 
actions  of  trespass  ri  ct  armin  (see  Trespass),  since  in 
tiiese  alone  ^vas  a  defendant  then  liable  to  arrest;  but  sub- 
sequently outlawry  and  the  process  of  arrest  were  extcmled 
by  statute  to  other  civil  actions.  The  mode  of  proceeiUng 
to  outlaw  ft  person  was  as  follows:  If  the  sheriff  were  un- 
able to  find  the  defendant  and  apprehend  him  upon  the 
regular  writs  of  arrest,  a  special  writ  was  issued,  which 
rerpiired  him  to  cause  proclamation  to  be  made  in  five 
county  courts  successively  that  the  defcnflant  should  ren- 
der himself  up.  If  the  defendant  then  failed  to  appear, 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw.  If  afterwards  he  appeared 
publicly,  he  might  be  arrested  and  committed  until  the 
outhiwry  were  reversed.  A  reversal  might  readily  be  ob- 
tained upon  any  plausible  cause,  however  slight,  since  the 
only  object  of  the  outlawry  was  to  compel  an  appearance. 
The  process  of  outlawry  in  civil  actiims  was  abolished  in 
1852  by  statute,  except  in  cases  where  the  defendant  was 
liable  to  arrest  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  ;  and  it  was  provider!  that  if  personal  service 
of  the  writ  could  not  be  effected  by  reasonable  diligence, 
the  jilaintiff  might  make  affidavit  that  the  writ  had  come 
to  the  defendant's  knowledge  or  that  he  had  wilfully  evaded 
service,  and  might  obtain  an  order  autliori/.ing  him  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  personal  service  had  been  nunlc.  In  criminal 
proceedings  outlawry  existed  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
civil  actions,  since  no  one  was  subject  to  be  outlawed  ex- 
cept for  felony  until  some  time  after  the  Norman  (^onquest. 
It  was  extended  from  cases  of  felony  to  misdemeanors,  and 
has  continued,  until  the  present,  applicable  in  criminal 
proceedings  of  every  kind.  The  mode  of  procedure  in 
outlawing  a  defendant  who  absconds  or  evades  arrest  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  civil  cases.  Outlawry  in  prose- 
cution for  crime  has  not  been  abolished.  A  sentence  of 
outlawi-y  may  be  reversed  by  application  to  the  court  or 
by  ]»roceedings  in  error. 

The  effect  of  outlawry  is  to  place  a  person  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law.  The  maxim  applicable  to  outlaws 
is.  "  Let  them  be  answerable  to  all.  and  none  to  them." 
They  cannot,  therefore,  maintain  actions  for  redress  of  in- 
juries, nor  are  they  deemed  to  have  any  legal  rights  which 
can  be  enforced  by  suit  at  law,  while  they  are  nevertheless 
liable  upon  all  causes  of  action  existing  against  them. 
Before  outlawry  in  civil  cases  was  abolished  it  was  at- 
tended by  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  to  the  crown. 
The  same  penalty  i«  incurred  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  but 
an  outlaivry  in  treason  or  felony  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
conviction  and  attainder  for  the  offence  charged,  and  is 
attended  l»y  the  same  consequences,  viz.,  in  treason,  a  for- 
feiture of  all  his  prr)perty,  both  real  and  personal,  and  in 
felony  a  forfeiture  of  chattels  and  the  profits  of  his  free- 
hold estates  in  land  during  life.  {See  Forfeiture.)  An- 
ciently, an  outlawed  felon  was  said  to  have  a  ''  wolfs  head  " 
[rnptit  hipinnm).  so  that  any  one  might  kill  him  as  he 
would  a  wolf.     But  at  an  early  period  a  different  rule  was 
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established,  anil  the  life  of  an  outlaw  vfas  held  to  be  under 
the  ftrotection  of  the  law.  Process  of  outlawry  has  fallen 
almost  entirely  into  disuse  in  En;;land,evcn  where  perinis- 
eible.  In  some  of  the  U.  S.  it  has  been  retained  as  ap|(li- 
cable  in  certain  criminal  cases,  as  in  prosecutions  for  trea- 
son :  but  occasion  for  a  resort  t(»  this  jiractice  seldom  occurs, 
so  that  it  may  he  said  to  be  wholly  disused. 

Okouue  Chask.  Revised  bv  T.  W.  Dwioht. 
Ou'tram  (Sir  .James),  G.  C.  B..  b.  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  '2'J,  I80."l;  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen :  enterecl  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany 1819;  distinguished  himself  in  campaigns  in  Can- 
deish  and  against  the  wild  Bbeel  tribes,  from  whom,  after 
the  peace,  he  formed  an  irregular  military  corps  :  pursued 
a  similar  policy  respecting  some  rebel  chiefs  in  (luzerat; 
was  aide-de-camp  of  Sir  .John  Keanc  in  the  Afghan  war; 
took  ]iart  in  the  capture  of  the  Holoochee  stronghold  of 
Kolat,  and,  disguised  as  a  native  devotee,  rode  through  the 
Beian  Pass,  then  held  by  the  enemy,  and  conveyeil  the 
news  to  Kurraehee;  appointed  political  agent  in  Lower 
Scinde,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major,  .and  subsequently 
commissioner  at  Hyderabad;  opposed  .Sir  Charles  Napier's 
aggressive  policy,  but  had  to  defend  the  Residency  from 
attack  by  the  populace ;  became  resident  at  Sattara  184o, 
at  Barodil  IS47,  and  at  Jjucknow  IS.)4;  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  fon-es  in  the  I*ersian  war  of  IHyfi- 
67:  arrived  in  India  in  the  midst  of  the  .Sepoy  rebellion; 
relieved  Ilavelock  at  t'awnpoor  Sept.  15,  then  waived  the 
comniiinil  in  favor  of  Havelock,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  relief  of  Ijucknow  Sept.  2j  in  his  capacity  of  chief 
commissioner  of  Oude:  defended  the  Residency  and  held 
the  .\lumbagh  (l^ueknow)  during  the  subsequent  siege  by 
the  rebels;  aided  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  tin.al  recapture 
of  Lueknow  .Mar.,  IS.'j.S;  was  knighted  and  made  lieuten- 
ant-general 1S.'^S;  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  l><tji): 
bct-ame  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India;  retired 
in  broken  health  18G1.     D.  at  Paris  .Mar.  11,  1863. 

Ova'da,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  con- 
taining lino  public  and  private  buildings  and  having  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  During  the  mediae- 
val wars,  Ovada  was  fiercely  contended  for  and  suffered 
severely.  Its  old  wall  and  castle  are  in  ruins.  Pop. 
7U0.!. 

O'yal  [Ijat.  nnim],  an  egg-shaped  curve;  a  curve  re- 
sembling an  ellipse.  A  semi-oval  formed  by  arcs  of  cir- 
cles of  difrerent  radii  and  tangent  to  each  other  is  some- 
times used  by  engineers  in  the  construction  of  arches. 
Such  curves  are  often  called  basket-handled  curves  or  bas- 
ket-handled ardies. 

(Uuiiniitii  Oiiil. — This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of  curves 
characterized  by  the  projierty  that  the  simultaneous  incre- 
ments of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  generating  point  to  two 
fixed  points  have  a  constant  ratio.  If  this  ratio  is  —  1 
(that  is.  if  one  of  these  lines  iucreascs  as  fast  as  the  other 
diminishes),  we  have  the  ellipse  as  a  particular  case  of  tho 
Cartesian  oval.  If  the  ratio  is  +  1  (that  is,  if  the  simulta- 
neous increments  are  equal),  we  have  tho  hyperbola  as 
another  ]iartieular  case  of  tho  Cartesian  oval.  Let  the 
fixed  points  lie  on  a  Imrizoutal  line,  and  let  one  on  the  left 
be  taken  as  a  pole,  the  line  joining  them  being  the  initial 
line;  then  will  tho  equation  of  the  oval  be, 

(m2  —  1  )rS  -(-  4(«  -  »|2f  cus^)r  +  4(m».:»  _  «')  =  o, 

in  wliich  <■  is  half  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points,  m 
tho  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  increments  of  the  lines  drawn 
from  the.so  points  to  the  generating  point,  and  a  an  arbi-  , 
trary  constant.  This  equation  is  of  the/oiirtA  degree,  ex- 
cept for  the  particular  cases  in  which  m  =  ±l.  In  these 
cases  tho  equation  of  the  oval  reduces  to  the  form, 
_  «'— c'  n(  1  - 1«) 

a  —  c  co9^  1  —  e  coa^ 
the  well-known  jxdar  equation  of  the  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, when  the  pule  is  taken  at  one  focus.  The  scieuliUc 
interest  attached  to  the  Cartesian  oval  arises  from  the  fact 
that  tho  surface  generatcfl  by  revolving  it  about  the  line 
that  joins  tho  two  fixed  points  is  a  surface  of  itcruriilr  <<in- 
icr./oirc  (that  is,  a  surface  which  must  divide  two  media 
of  dillercnt  refracting  ]iower.  in  onler  that  rays  of  light 
coming  from  one  point  may  be  so  deviated  as  to  pass  ac- 
curately through  another  point).  W.  O.  Pkik. 

Ovam'pos,  a  tribe  or  nation  of  .Vfricnns  resembling 
both  the  true  negro  and  the  S.  African  tribes.  They  inhabit 
the  .Vlliintic  coast  region  .S.  of  Cuanenc  River,  anil  near 
Wallisih  Bay.  Except  near  the  coast  the  soil  is  fertile, 
but  water  is  not  abumliint.  The  surface  is  elevated  aiirl 
healthful.  The  iieojde  are  warlike  ami  strong,  but  remark- 
ably ugly  and  filthy.  They  are,  however,  industrious,  in- 
genious, and  unusually  honest,  and  have  mailc  sonic  pro- 
gress towards  civilization.  They  keep  largo  herds  of 
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cattle  and  swine  and  raise  much  grain  and  poultry.     Their 
country  abounds  in  elephants  and  other  large  game. 

Ovar',  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Beira,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  has  valuable  fisheries  and  considerable 
tr.ade.     Pop.  10,0(10, 

O'yaries  [Lat.  ociim,  "egg;"  Pr.  orniVc],  the  two  or- 
gans in  oviparous  animals  in  which  the  or.i— the  gener- 
ative product  of  the  female— are  formed.  They  are  termed 
b.v  Galen  fe«(e«  iiiiilichreii,  since  they  arc  in  woman  the  an- 
alogues of  tho  testes  of  the  male,  which  originate  the  male 
generative  element— spormatozoids.  The  ovaries  in  adult 
women  are  situated  on  either  siile  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
iliac  fossa;;  they  are  incluiled  in  the  two  |.elvie  dupliea- 
tures  of  the  peritoneum,  which  arc  called  the  broad  liga- 


Fio.  1.  Relation  of  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries, 
ments.  "Each  ovary  is  also  attached  by  a  round  fibrous 
cord,  tho  ovarian  ligament,  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  and 
by  a  lesser  fibrous  cord  to  the  fringed  edge  of  the  Fallo- 
]>ian  oviduct.  These  three  ligaments  support  and  retain 
the  ovary  in  its  proper  position.  The  ovary  is  an  oblong, 
ovoid,  flattened  body,  of  whitish  color  anil  uneven  surface. 
It  is  one-third  to  half  an  inch  thick,  three  qu.arters  of  an 
inch  wide,  1  to  IJ  inches  long:  it  weighs  from  1  to  2 
drachms.  (For  elaborate  description  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  ovaries  and  of  the  development  of  the  ova  seo 
HisToi.Oflv.)  Tho  physiological  function  of  the  ovary  is 
the  formation  of  ova,  their  maturation,  and  their  linal 
discharge  at  periodic  menstrual  epochs.  The  distended 
follicle  at  the  time  of  rupture  may  equal  in  size  one-third 
of  tho  ovary,  and  many  scars  exist  where  former  ruptures 
have  taken  place.  As  a  rule,  the  fringed  end  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  clasps  this  distended  follicle  and  receives  the 
escaping  ovum,  which  by  the  oviduct  is  carried  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus.  It  may  hero  bo  impregnated  and  de- 
tained, or  pass  from  the  body  with  tho  menstrual  flow :  tho 
blood  of  menstruation  escapes  from  the  mucous  lining  of  tho 
uterus.  Tho  activity  of  the  ovary  develops  at  puberty — 
Pi,;  •_)  usually  the  fifteenth  or  six- 

teenth   year — and    ceases 
with     the     climacteric  — 
forty-fifth    to  fifty-second 
year.       The     remarkable 
functional  activity  of  tho 
ovary,  including  periodic 
congestions,  rujttures,  and 
cicatrization,     renders     it 
^  peculiarly    liable   to    dis- 
ease.    Neuralgia,  conges- 
tion, and  inflammation  of 
Graafian  vesicle  about!.,  roiuure:  ,i,e    „varv    are    frequent 
sears  of  fornu-r  runlurcs.  ,■  .•  * ... 

'  diseases  in  women — often 

temporary  and  slight,  at  times  elironie,  depressing  strength 
and  health,  and  causing  hysteria  and  dementia.  Solid 
tumors,  fibrous  and  cancerous,  atTeet  the  ovary  less  often 
than  the  uterus.  Ovarian  dropsy  originates  in  the  drop- 
sical distension  of  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  by  al- 
buminoid serum.  This  may  ariso  when  the  follicles  are 
too  deeply  situated  to  rupture  and  discharge  the  con- 
tained ovum,  or  prevented  by  thickening  of  the  surfaeo 
from  ]trevious  intlaiuniation  ;  it  may  also  begin  by  accu- 
mulation in  the  cavity  of  the  eorjuis  luteiim.  .\  cyst  may 
bo  itniiufulttv,  having  but  one  cavity  and  arising  originally 
from  one  follicle;  or  mttttifncuiitr,  having  several  cuuipart- 
ments  corresponding  to  several  follicles.  The  ovarian  cyst 
may  cont;iin  many  ([uarts  of  transparent,  albuminoid  serum. 
Ovariotomy,  the  surgical  operation  of  eviu'uating  ovarian 
drojisy  and  eradicating  the  cysl,  was  first  performed  in 
America  by  Dr.  Ephraiiu  McDowell  of  Kentucky  :  this  first 
case  resulted  in  recovery.  Dr.  .McDowell  opernied  thirteen 
times — eight  successfully.  Originating  in  .America,  it  is 
now  accepted  and  extensively  performed  in  all  countries. 
Spencer  Wells  of  England  has  operated  in  over  500  eases; 
second  to  him  in  niiiiiber  of  cases  stjind  .-Vtlep,  Pcnslec, 
Kimball,  .Sims,  and  Thomas  of  this  country.  It  is  a  for- 
midable operation,  but  the  ratio  of  recovery  and  euro  stead- 
ily increases  as  the  result  of  improved  methods  and  instru- 
ments. Simple  unilocular  eyst.s  quite  generally  recover ; 
multiple  cysts  and  those  adherent  to  adjiieent  organs  re-ult 
less  favorably.  E.  Dauwin  lliiisox,  .Jr. 

Ov'en  lijrti,  or  Goldpti-crowni-il  Thriisli,  ihe 

.VetiiriM  ntifinnpillut,  n  N.  American  bird  I'f  (be    fiiniily 
Sylvioolidtc,  remarkable  for  iU  DOst,  which  it  builds  upon 
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the  (^und  and  roofs  over  with  a  dome-shaped  covering,  i 
It  i«  n  »hy,  retiring  binl.  of  »n  olivo-brown  color,  nix  incite.'* 
long,  ami  i.x  »-fti'n  crcn  runiiin>;  ulong  the  ^ruiiml.  The 
naiiio  oven  bird  is  iilso  given  to  ccrtiiin  S.  Aincrifiin  binls 
of  tho  generrt  A'liritdrMni  und  CinrltnitM,  beluiiging  to  the 
family  Certhiiulii'.  They  arc  rcmarkiibly  bold  little  birdn, 
and  biiilii  a  fine  doino-shape«I  ue^t  which  is  divided  by  a 
{lartition  into  two  rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  contains 
the  p^Rs. 

O'vorbcck  (FitFDKRirK),  b.  at  Lubeck  July  .1.  ITS'J; 
stiKiii'ii  paintinj;  in  Vienna  from  180(!  t)  ISOO;  settled  in 
ISIO  at  Konio:  embraced  Uoiiian  Cutholieism  in  ISII:  was 
an  npostlo  of  the  sentimental  relij^ioiis  school  in  art;  held 
beauty  subordinate  to  piety;  attempted  to  revive  the  clo- 
votional  art  of  a  former  ascetic  period,  and  foundeil  a 
school  which  was  numerously  attentleil  and  celebratcil  in 
its  day.  His  works  expressed  deep  relisituia  feeling,  but 
are  thin  and  artificial.  Discarding  as  heresy  tho  ideas  of 
tho  moderns,  he  c.irned  tho  title  "  Na/arene,"  which  was 
bestowed  on  tlie  men  of  his  school.  lie  chose  sacred  sub- 
jects: Tlir  t'ntrttnce  of  Christ  into  JvruMitlnn  (Lubeck), 
ChriHt  OH  thr  Mount  o/  Olircn  (Hamburg),  Tlir  Entumhmrnt 
(Lubeck).  The  Triumph  of  Jieligiun  (Frankfort).  These 
are  his  best  pieces.  Tho  great  frescoes  on  the  .Mon^^c  Pincio 
and  in  tho  Villa  Mnssimi  were  executed  by  Ovcrbeck  in 
conjunction  with  other  artists  of  the  same  persuasiim.  D. 
in  Koine  Nov.  12,  IS09.  0.  B.  Fuothincjham. 

O'verbrook,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  U.  R. 

O'verbiiry  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  at  Ilmington,  Warwick- 
shire, Kngland,  in  1  JSl  ;  graduated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  I.'itIS;  travelled  on  the  Continent;  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Kdinburgh  UiUl,  where  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Viscount  Rochester  and  earl 
of  Somerset:  was  knighted  I(J08;  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent lliOU;  wrote  Ofmrrriitiuns  iip'in  the  ,St(ttc  of  the  Seven- 
tern  Ciiiffif  I'nifiiirrH ;  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  former 
friend,  liord  Rochester,  and  of  tho  countess  of  Kssox,  by  his 
opposition  to  their  criminal  intrigues:  refused  a  foreign 
mission  offered  him  as  a  means  of  removing  him  from  the 
country,  and  was  thereupon  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whore 
he  was  cruelly  treated,  and  d.  Sept.  1.'),  lOKi.  Three  years 
later  Lord  Roche?iter.  then  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  coun- 
tess were  convicted  of  having  poisoned  Overbury. 

Overdar'wen,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  has 
lurge  jiaper  manufactures,  iron- works,  and  coal-mines. 
I'op.  M,:!27. 

O'verfield,  tp.  of  "Wyoming  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  4.'I3. 

O'vrrisel,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.    P.  1060. 

Ovrrlniul  Koutr,  The,  from  Great  Ilritain  to 
Illilia*  is  [Host  rapidly  traversed  by  way  of  Dover.  Calais, 
Lyons,  Mt.  Cfuis.  Turin,  Bologna,  und  Aiicona  or  Brindisi, 
thence  by  steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  by  rail  to  Suez;  or 
by  the  French  Messageries  steamers  to  Port  Said  direct, 
thence  to  Sue/,  by  canal,  and  thence  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden 
and  Bombay.  The  triji  may  be  made  in  twenty -three 
days,  and  will  cost  from  about  £170  (second  class)  to  £;J00 
(first-class  fare). 

O'verstone  (SAitrEi.  .Tones  Loyd),  Bakon.  only  son 
of  Lewis  Loyd  of  Oversfone  Park,  Northam])tonshirc,  b. 
Sept.  2.'>,  I'yii:  was  cducatcrl  at  Kt«m  and  nt  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambri'Ige;  was  high  sheriff  of  Warwickshire  LS;'.8 : 
member  of  Parliament  for  Hytho  in  tho  Liberal  interest 
1SIU-2U;  member  of  a  powerful  banking-firm  in  Lothbury, 
London  ;  became  a  recogni/.ed  authority  upon  financial  and 
fiscal  ([uestions,  on  which  he  jiublished  a  number  of  trea- 
tises; was  a  munificent  patron  of  art;  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  promi)ting  the  introduction  of  decimal  coinage 
into  Englanil.  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  Mar,  5,  185(». 

Overt  Act.     See  Treason. 

O'vorton,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by  Ken- 
tucky. Area,  150  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  in  parts 
mountainous,  occupying  a  place  on  the  X.  W.  slope  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  It  contains  detached  coal-beds. 
has  ft  good  soil,  and  produces  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live- 
stock. Its  area  has  been  much  diminished  since  the  last 
census.     Caji.  Livingston.     Pop.  11,297. 

Overton,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nov.     Pop.  149. 

Overton,  post-v.  and  tp..  Bradford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  5f»0. 

O'vcrtiire  [Fr.  oHi-cr^(re],the  name  given  to  the  intro- 
ductory movement,  symphony,  or  elaborate  prelude  occur- 
ring in  oratorios,  operas,  cantatas,  and  similar  composi- 
tions. The  overture,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  generally 
so  framed  as  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  a  cor- 
respondence of  tone  and  sympathy  with  the  leading  traits 
of  the  work  t*  which  it  is  prefixed.  To  effect  this  it  i? 
sometimes  sufficient  to  exhibit  in  the  overture  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  or  coloring  of  the  earlier  movements  (at 


least)  of  the  work  it  announces.  In  other  cases  tho  com- 
poser  ingeniously  weaves  into  the  overture  some  of  the 
leading  ideas  of'the  work  itself  by  brief  anticipations  of 
its  melodies,  or  anything  striking  in  its  modulations,  har- 
monies, or  rhythmical  forms,  thereby  predisposing  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  enjoy  the  recurrence  of  those  points 
in  the  after-part  of  the  performance,  'fhc  introducti<m 
of  the  overture  as  a  distinct  and  highly-wrought  species 
of  composition  is  ascribed  to  Scarlatti,  a  Neapolitan  of  tho 
latter  })art  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  before  whose  time 
its  place  was  occupied  by  meagre  preludes  or  prefatory 
symphonies,  of  little  account  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
opening  strain.  William  Staunton. 

O'verweg  (Apolf),  b.  at  Hamburg  July  24.  1>'22; 
stuilicd  natural  science,  especially  geology,  at  Btuin  and 
Berlin  ;  jr)ined  Barth  and  Richardson  on  their  explorati<inB 
of  Central  Africa  in  IS.'tfl.  and  d.  near  Lake  Tchad  Sept. 
27.  IS.j2.  His  observations,  among  which  was  the  discovery 
that  the  desert  of  Sahara  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  ntit, 
as  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  a  depressed  plain,  were 
communicated  in  MomttHherirhte  thr  (it-H^lhchn/t  fur  Ertl- 
knnde,  Berlin,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.,  and  Petermann's  Zcit- 
schri/l  filr  (t/f;f€meine  Enikimde,  Gotha,  vol.  i. 

O'verysscI,  a  province  of  tho  Netherlands,  lies  be- 
tween the  /uyder  Zee  in  W..  and  Hnnovcr  anil  Westphalia 
in  E.  Area,  i;il2  stjuare  mites;  poj).  20l)..')i;i.  The  surface 
is  level,  tho  soil  mostly  light,  in  many  places  sandy  and 
covered  with  heath,  in  others  affording  good  ])asture- 
grounds.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  buck- 
wheat are  raised.  Cattle-rearing,  digging  of  turf,  and 
linen  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on. 

O'vibos  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  the  fiovidtr  or  ox  family,  but 
more  probably  belonging  to  the  Oriilii  or  sheep  family.  The 
only  known  living  species.  Oc/Aoa  monchnfuH.  the  musk-ox.  so 
called  from  the  strong  musky  flavor  of  the  meat  of  the  bulls 
and  lean  cows,  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  the  sniaMcst 
breed  of  oxen.  <tr  of  a  two-year  old  heifer,  its  carcass,  with- 
out the  entrails,  weighing  upwards  of  three  hundredweight. 
This  animal  is  at  present  confined  to  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  N.  American  continent,  where  it  ranges  over 
the  barren  grounds  to  thoN.  of  lat.  (iO°.  roaming  in  summer 
to  the  islands  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  never  reach- 
ing Crreenland.  During  the  glacial  period  its  range  must 
have  been  far  more  extensive,  as  its  bones  have  been  found 
in  drift-gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Av(ui  at  Bath,  and  else- 
where in  England:  whilst  the  remains  of  species  allied, 
termed  Bvuthcriuiii  by  Leidy,  have  been  found  in  the 
U.  S.  EuwAun  C.  II.  Day. 

Ov'id,  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  near  the  Michigan 
Southern  K.  R.     Pop.  1230. 

Ovid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.,  about  20  milea 
N.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.  R..  has  I 
union  school,  li  churches,  1  bank,  a  newspa])er,  2  "shook" 
factories.  2  good  hotels,  1  flour  and  2  saw  mills,  an  iron 
foundry,  I  organ-factory.  1  planing-mill,  and  stores.  Pop. 
2420.  Rervks  &  Carriku,  Ens.  *'  Rix;isTEn." 

Ovid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Seneca  co., 
N.  Y.,  2U  miles  from  Ithaca;  has  a  union  graded  school,  4 
churches,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw 
mill.  1  bank,  1  newspaper  and  job-printing  office,  tliecounty 
clerk's  office,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  724  ;  of  tp. 
240;J.  Oliver  C.  Cooper,  Ed.  "  Indepexdent." 

Ovid  (PuBLiiis  OviDirs  Naso).  b.  Mar.  20,  43  n.  c,  at 
Sulmo  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  of  a  rich  equestrian  family  ;  received  an  elegant 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  ;  studied  after- 
wards at  Athens  ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily,  and 
lived  then  for  ninny  years  in  Rome,  iiile.  frivolous,  but 
brilliant ;  iiitimateiy  connected  with  Maccr  and  Propertius  ; 
acquainted  with  Horace,  moving  with  freclom  and  ease  in 
the  court  circles  ;  admired  by  all  for  his  wit  and  his  verses, 
and  enjoying,  as  it  seems,  to  the  very  dregs,  all  that  could 
be  enjoyed  at  Rome,  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  8 
a.  d..  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  to  Tomi.  The 
reason  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The  edict  mentions 
the  obscenity  and  frivolity  of  the  ^r(f^Hia»(//,  but  the  book 
had  been  in  free  circulation  for  ten  years  before  this  time, 
and  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  ]»retext.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  cause  was  the  intrigue  in  which  the  poet, 
during  the  period  between  his  second  and  third  marriages, 
indulged  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  At  Tomi, 
a  small  Getic  town  on  tho  frontier  of  the  empire,  at  the 
delta  of  tlie  Danube,  the  fastidious  libertine  of  the  me- 
tropolis found  life  intolerable,  and  month  after  month  sent 
the  most  humble  supplications  to  Augustus,  but  the  em- 
peror was  immovable,  and  the  poet  d.  in  exile  IS  A.  D. 
His  works  comprise  Heroide-,  twenty-one  letters  from 
heroines  to  their  lovers  ;  Amores,  love-elegies  ;  Ara  Amau- 
1  di ;  iiemedia  Amoria ;  Metamorphoses;  Eusti,   a  poetical 
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oommentarj  on  the  Roman  calendar;  Tn'ntia  ;  Ephtofif 
er  Pniitr, :  the  tra^eily  MctUn  U  lost.  The  most  re- 
markable eiiitions  of  his  collected  works  are  the  editio 
pn'nrrpn,  Koine,  1471,  that  by  lleinsius,  Leyden,  1029,  and 
that  by  IJunnann,  Aiiisterdain.  1727  ;  separate  editions, 
especially  of  Metamnrphones  and  Ara  Aumndi,  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  translations,  likewise  very  nume- 
rous in  all  modern  binguagos,  is  one  of  the  MetawnrphoHen 
by  Dry  den,  .A.ddisiin,  (.'ongreve,  and  others,  edited  by 
(iarth.  Of  all  Latin  poets  Ovid  stands  nearest  to  modern 
civilization,  ]iartly  on  account  of  his  fresh  and  vivid  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature — a  point  in  which  the  Latin  lit- 
erature is  generally  deficient — partly  because  his  subject  is 
love.  His  repre-Jcntations  of  this  feeling  are  often  sen- 
suous, but  they  are  graceful  and  strikingly  true,  lie 
also  excels  other  Latin  poets  in  the  perfect  elegance  of 
his  form,  especially  in  the  character  and  rhythm  of  his 
verses.  Clkmkns  Petersen. 

Ovie'do,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  is  finely  laid  out,  with  a  large  and  elegant 
public  square  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  four  main 
streets  lead  in  oppusito  directions.  It  has  a  beautiful 
cathedral  from  the  eighth  century,  a  splendid  aqueduct, 
which  provides  eleven  fountains  with  abundanL*e  of  good 
water,  a  well-attended  university  with  a  large  public 
library,  and  nianufai'tures  of  arms,  hats,  linen,  and  leather. 
In  the  vicinity  arc  hot  springs,  which  are  much  used  for 
bathing.     Pop.  li.ljfj. 

Oviedo  y  Vald^s,  de  (Gonzalo  Fernandez),  b.  at 
Madrid.  Spain,  in  147S;  was  made  inspector  of  mines  in 
the  West  Indies  1514;  held  offices  at  Hispanlola;  visited 
Darien  and  Nicaragua;  made  several  voyages  to  Spain; 
was  appointe<l  historiographer  of  the  Indies;  published  a 
Snmtirio  or  brief  history  in  lo2ti,  and  /{intnria  Generaf  i/ 
Nnliirnl  f/e  Ifin  Indian  Ocrideiiffifti,  in  ,^i)  books,  of  which 
twenty-one  were  printed  at  Seville  in  1  j:i.7,  and  reprinted 
at  Salamnnita  in  l.")47;  but  no  complete  edition  was  jjub- 
lishcd  until  that  edited  by  the  Royal  Academy  (4  vols., 
iSjO),  though  it  was  consulted  in  manuscript  by  most  sub- 
Fcrjuent  Spanish  writers  upon  America.  lie  was  also  author 
of  A'i«  QuiiKftniffciififi,  treating  upon  the  genealogies  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  chronicles  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of 
Charles,  v.,  and  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  none  of  which  have 
been  published,  and  of  Hivton'a  de  Xirarajfud,  first  pub- 
lished in  French  in  the  collection  of  Ternuux-Compans 
{vol.  XV.).  Translati<ins  of  the  printed  portion  of  the 
J/intoria  (tt'tifi-nf  appeared  in  Latin  ( IJile,  lo5o),  in  Ger- 
man (I.">7y),  and  Italian,  the  latter  forming  part  of  vol.  Ui. 
of  the  great  work  of  Ramusio  (Venice,  16ay).  D.  at  Val- 
ladolid,  Spain,  in  l.'i,'(7. 

Ovip'iiroiis  Animals  [Lat.  orwrn,  "egg,"  and /^aWo, 
to  "produce"]  are  those  which  do  not  bring  forth  their 
oflspring  in  a  well-developed  or  even  a  fietal  state,  but  in 
the  condition  of  an  ei/jf.  Ormu'i-tparoitH  are  those  which 
develop  tlie  ovum  into  a  perfect  egg,  which,  however, 
hatches  befure  birth,  so  that  living  young  are  brought 
forth.  All  mammals  are  rivip(ir'ni8,  that  is,  bring  forth 
living  young  which  has  never  been  contained  within  » 
complete  egg,  though  all  have  been  through  the  ontm 
stiigc.  But  the  non-i)lacental  mammals  (marsupials  and 
monotremes)  have  been  called  Hemi-nvipm-oitH  because 
their  reproduction  is  highly  analogous  to  that  by  means 
of  the  complete  egg  ;  and,  indeed,  some  observers  have  de- 
clared that  the  monotremes  (duck-bill  echidna)  do  in<lecd 
jiroduco  real  eggs,  which  arc  hatched  ;  but  this  is  more 
than  tlouhtful. 

O'vule  [ Lat.  oi'HHt,  "egg"],  a  ruclimentary  seed  await- 
ing the  action  of  tho  pollen,  which,  fertilizing  a  special 


cell  or  its  contents,  incites  tho  formation  of  tho  germ  or 
embryo.  Ovules  are  borne  on  tho  placenta,  either  singly 
or  in  numbers,  antl  are  often  raised  on  a  /unt'ruluit,  or 
seed-stalk.  The  point  of  attaehmcni  is  called  tho  fif'him, 
and  in  tho  seed  forms  a  scar.     The  ovule  consists  of  n  im- 


clenH  and  usually  one  or  two  coats,  through  which  there  is 
an  orifice  at  the  top  known  as  the  foramen  or  mirropyle. 
The  part  where  the  coats,  nucleus,  etc.  are  united  together 
is  called  rhalazn.  Ovules  have  four  principal  forms — tho 
ortfu'tropfitiH,  OT  straight:  the  cntnpi/l'itropituH,  or  curved; 
the  (tmph {troponin,  or  half-inverted;  and  the  nuntrnpnun, 
or  inverted.  The  latter  is  the  most  common  form:  here 
tho  ovule  coheres  down  one  side  with  its  funiculus,  and 
its  apex  points  to  the  placenta.  The  coherent  support 
thus  forms  a  ridge  called  the  rknphp.  When  the  pollen 
reaches  the  stigma — ^whieh  it  does  either  by  falling  directly 
upon  it,  or  through  the  agency  of  wind  or  insects — it  ab- 
sorbs moisture  fnun  the  glutinous  or  naked  tissue,  and  ]tro- 
trudcs  a  tube.  This  insinuates  itself  between  the  loose 
cells  anrl  penetrates  the  style  until  it  reaches  the  embryo 
soc.  It  contains  the  fluid  contents  of  the  original  pollen- 
grain.  What  the  action  is  which  results  upon  contnct  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  fluid 
of  the  pollen-tube  is  absorbed  into  the  embryo  sac  by  en- 
dtitfiutjuis.  The  actual  body  awaiting  fertilization  is  a 
globule  of  protoplasm,  and  is  called  the  fp-rmhtof  ve^irle. 
It  grows  by  ccU-multijdication ;  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  developed  is  treated  under  Vegetable  Pnvsioi.ofiv. 

W.  W.  Bailey. 

Ovum.     See  Histology,  by  Col.  J.  J.  Woooward,  M.  D. 

Owas'co,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  cc,  N.  Y.,  on  Owasco 
Creek  and  Lake.     Pop.  1261. 

Owasco  LakCf  a  picturesque  lake  of  Cayuga  co., 
N.  Y.,  1 1  mile?  long.  H  miles  wide,  and  758  feet  above  the 
eea.  It  is  in  a  fertile  region,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  re- 
sort.    Its  waters  flow  into  Seneca  River. 

Owas'so,  city  and  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.,  25  miles 
N.  E.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  and  tho 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  Rs,,  contains  a  fine 
high  school  and  4  branch  schools.  7  churches,  2  banks, 
fine  water-jiower.  1  tannery,  2  flouring,  1  woollen,  1  plaster, 
and  2  planing  mills,  a  brewery,  1  boot  and  shoe  factory,  2 
newspapers,  a  marble-mill,  a  fire-clay  mine,  7  hotels,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  city  2065;  of  tp.  'M2X 

J.  II.  Champion,  En.  "Weekly  Press." 

Owaton'na,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn., 
on  Straight  River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milwaukee 
ond  St.  Paul  with  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.,  90  miles 
W.  of  Winona,  has  1  newspaper,  important  manufactures, 
and  a  brisk  shipping  trade.     Pop.  2U70;  of  tp.  2572. 

Owe'go,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  800. 

Owego,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Tioga  co.,  N".  Y..  situ- 
ated nn  the  Susquehanna  Uiver,  2'Mi  miles  from  New  York 
City,  has  a  public  library,  an  academy.  4  schools,  8  banks, 
6  churches,  ;i  weekly  newspapers,  several  good  hotels.  2 
flouring  and  3  planing  mills,  2  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  other  minor  manufacturing  interests.  The 
village  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  sec- 
tion, and  its  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  with  rows  of 
maple  trees  on  either  side.  Owego  is  quite  a  resort  for 
tourists  during  tho  summer  months.  Pop.  of  v.  4756;  of 
tp.  0442.      Beedi;  *t  Kingman.  Ens.  *'  Owkoo  Gazette." 

O'wen,  county  in  Central  Indiana.  Area,  400  square 
i  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  well  wooded,  and 
abounds  in  valiiablo  block  coal.  Cattle,  wool.  an<l  grain 
arc  leading  products.  The  manufactures  include  huubcr. 
carriages,  etc.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  White  River 
and  by  tho  Louisville  Xew  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the 
Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Spencer.     Pop. 

I6,i:i7. 

Owon»  county  of  Northern  Kentucky,  bounded  W.  by 
Kentucky  Uiver.  Area,  .'100  square  miles.  It  is  rolling, 
fertile,  and  produces  live-stock,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
Limestone  abounds.     Cajt.  Owenton.      Pop.  14,309. 

Owen,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     Pop.  505. 

Owen,  tp.  of  Saline  co..  Ark.     Pop.  28.1. 

Owi'ii,  tp.,  Winnebago  CO.,  III.,  on  Rock  Kivor.    P.  929. 

Owc^n,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  C7l». 

Owoii,  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1 118. 

Owon,  tp.  of  .Jackson  co..  Ind.     Pop.  15S9. 

Owrn,  tp.  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1440. 

Owen,  tp.of  Cerro  Gordo  co..  In.,  on  Shell  Rock  River, 
near  the  Central  Iowa  R.  R.      Pop.  211. 

Owen  {  David  Dale),  son  of  Rid)ert  Owen,  the  social- 
ist, b.  at  New  Lanark.  Scotland.  June  24,  1S07  :  d.  in  .New 
Harmony.  Ind..  Nov.  Lt,  1S60  ;  was  educated  at  Hofwyl. 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  the  V.  S.  with  his  father  in  182;t 
to  assist  hiiu  in  his  social  experiment  at  New  Harmony  ; 
subsequently  studied  geology  and  other  natural  sciences. 
In  lS.'i5  received  the  degree  of  M.  I),  from  the  .Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  and  in  1S:{7,  by  appointment  of  tho  legisla- 
ture, he  made  a  geological  rccunnoissance  of  the  State  of 
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Indiana.  Under  inittructions  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  I 
bo  iiub^cqiiently  made  an  examination  of  the  minora!  lands  ; 
of  Iowa,  and  in  IS-IS  wn»  en)|ili>yi'd  l>y  tlic  f^ovcrnmi'nt  to 
take  ehar>;e  of  a  j;coloj;icul  survey  of  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
Minni'sotu.  The  rt'^ulls  of  this  survey,  extending;  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  wore  publislied  in  a  quarto  volume 
by  t'ongross  iu  ISj2.  From  isji;  to  IS.")"  he  was  employed 
in  a  Keolo);ieal  eurvoy  <d'  Kentucky,  the  results  of  which 
were  puhlislied  in  four  volumes.  In  |s^7  he  was  appoint- 
ed ."^taie  >;e(>Io;;isl  of  .\rkansas,  an<i  the  report  of  his  sur- 
vey was  subsequently  published  in  one  volunte. 

(tLlVEK  .loHXSOS. 

Owen  (Ki.iAS  K.),  V.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Illinois  .Nov.  21.  l.S.li ; 
entered  the  navy  in  ISIS,  and  rose  to  bo  a  commander  in 
IStJti;  cummaniled  the  Louisville  in  most  of  the  various 
bard-fought  battles  on  the  Western  waters  in  ISt}:!  and 
1801.  FoxHALL  A.  Paiikek. 

Owen  (John),  D.  D.,  '■the  groat  dissenter"  and  the 
"prince  of  divines,"  was  b.  at  .'^tadhani.  nxfordshire.  in 
1616:  was  educated  at  l^uccn's  College.  Oxford.  162S-:i7; 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  j>arliamentary  cause,  and  an 
adversary  of  Laud'.s  measures  :  received  the  livin;;  of  Ford- 
ham,  Essex,  which  ho  oxchan<;ed  for  a  l*resbyterian  pas- 
torate at  Cog^eshall,  where  bo  introduced  independent 
church  government.  In  Itit'J  ho  became  private  chaplain 
to  Oliver  Cromwell;  in  IGJl  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford;  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  lG52-j7,  when 
ho  was  deprived  by  the  I'resbyterian  party;  in  1B73  he 
removed  to  London.  I),  at  Kaling.  .Mi.Idlesex,  Aug.  24, 
16S;t.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  and  mag- 
nanimity, the  author  of  more  than  eighty  theological  works, 
doctrinal,  practical,  anii  polemical.  His  Kj-pi>nilion  <tf  the 
Efjigitt;  ta  thf  Ilehretrit  ( Ht6S-S4)  is  his  greatest  work. 
Though  a  zealr>u-<  oppi>ncnt  of  Arminianism,  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Kpiscopacy,  and  papacy,  all  parties  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  His  works,  in  Uoold's  edition  ( 18 JU),  occupy  24 
vols.  Svo. 

Owen  (.Tons),  b.  in  Bladen  co.,  N.  C,  in  Aug.,  1787; 
was  educated  at  the  .^tate  L'niversity ;  was  governor  of 
North  Carolina  IS2S-:)0;  president  of  the  Harrison  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  in  1840,  and  held  other  public 
positions.     0.  at  Pittsborough,  N.  C,  Oct.,  1811. 

Owen  (JoHX  Jason),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Colebrook, 
Conn.,  Aug.  13.  1803:  graduated  at  Mi.ldlebury  College, 
Vt.,  in  1829,  and  at  the  theological  seminary,  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  IS.ll  ;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1832; 
becauie  in  I8.;6  president  of  Cornelius  Institute,  Xew  York  ; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Orcek  in  the  Xew  York  Free  Acad- 
emy 1848,  and  its  vice-principal  in  1853;  vice-president  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  1806 ;  prepared  editions, 
with  notes,  of  .\cnophon's.4ii(W/««i«.  1843  ;  Homer's  Oili/nscy, 
1844:  of  the  C;/i„,m,/ln.  1846;  of  Th„c,/,lUles,  1848;  of  the 
Jliiid,  ISJl ;  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  notes, 
1850;  a  Greek  reader,  lS.i2:  a  Cvmmeiitari/  on  the  (InHpelt, 
3  vols.,  18a7,  teq.     D.  in  Xew  York  City  Apr.  18,  1S69. 

Owen  (Lewis),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Maltracth.  Anglesea 
CO.,  Wales,  in  1533:  educated  at  Winchester  School  and 
New  College.  Oxford,  where  ho  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  was 
professor  of  canon  law  during  the  reign  of  .Mary,  and  hav- 
ing remained  att:iched  to  Catholicism  relircrl  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  Flanders :  became  professor  at  Douay.  which 
he  founded  in  union  with  Cardinal  .Mien,  as  also  an  Eng- 
lish college  at  Home,  where  he  obtained  high  ecclesiastical 
dignities.      1).  (Xt.  14.  1.)'.I4. 

Owen  (UiriiABh),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S..  LL.D..  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Lancaster,  Englaml.  in  ISIU  :  serveil  for  a  time  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  .St.  Barthol- 
omew's, London  :  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  Hunterian 
professor  in  the  Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  ls.;i;:  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  natural  history  department  of 
the  British  .Museum  in  185.1;  has  attained  world-wide  re- 
nown as  a  comparative  anatomist,  paUeontologist.  ami  of 
later  years  as  a  student  of  sanitary  science:  is  a  member 
of  many  Icarncil  societies  and  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 
Owen's  most  important  works  are  Ltcinren  on  the  C'ompnra- 
tii-e  Aitiitomi/  ami  l'hi)il<ilo,jii  of  luverlebrale  Anuiinh  ( 1813) ; 
Lecture*  un  the  Cuinpnrntife  Anatomy  and  Phifiiotfif/u  o/ 
Verlehrale  .liii'm.i/.  (1846):  0</oii(o./;ri;)Ai/  { IS  |ll_15'| :  Oh 
the  Arrhetii/jej,  i,n,l  J/nmoloi/ies  of  the  Verl'lirale  SyDlem 
(1848);  On  the  Xntnre  of  LImbt  (1,8411).  bcsi.les  numerous 
other  works  of  scarcely  less  importance,  including  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  catalogues  of  the  museum,  compile.l  with 
very  great  labor.  In  1873  he  was  made  a  Companion  of 
the  Bath. 

Owen  (RiniARn).  M.  D..  son  of  Robert  Owen,  b.  at 
New  Lanark,  .-Scotland.  .Tan..  1810  :  was  educated  at  Hof- 
wyl  and  C.lasgow  ;  <amc  in  1827  to  the  U.  S. :  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war.  and  afterwards  assisted  his 
brother,  D.  I>.  Owen,  in  geological  labors;  held  professor- 
ships of  natural  science  in  the  .Military  Institute  and  Uni- 


versity of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1849-58:  removed  in  T85S  to 
Xew  Harmony,  Ind.  Author  of  .^l  Key  to  the  Oeolot/i/  of 
the  Ot'the  (1850-57),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  "is 
enunciated  ;  and  numerous  scientific  and  other  p:Lpcrs. 

Owen  (RoBEicT).  social  reformer,  b.  in  Newtown.  Mont- 
gomeryshire. Xorth  Wales.  .Mar.  14,  1771.  where  be  d.  Nov. 
ly.  1858;  entercii  upon  a  commercial  life  at  an  earlv  age, 
an(I  subsequently  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  Xew 
Lanark.  Scotland,  where  he  introduced  important  reffirms 
having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  conililion 
of  the  laborers  in  his  employ;  then  directed  his  attention 
to  social  questions  on  a  broader  scale,  publishing  in  1SI2 
.Wir  1  ieirH  of  .Voc/c/y,  or  Ettnoyju  upon  the  Fonnolion  of  the 
Humun  Chnrneler,  au'l  subsequently  Hook  of  the  Se\e  Xtortit 
Worlfl,  in  which  he  advocated  doctrines  of  human  equality 
and  the  abolition  of  class  distinctions.  Having  won  u 
large  fortune  in  his  business,  he  was  able  to  give  these 
works  and  various  tracts  embodying  his  views  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  duke  of  Kent  became  his  patron,  and  his 
followers  were  numerous.  His  religious  views  exposed 
him  to  much  obloquy  and  a  bitter  opposition,  anil  after 
the  death  of  his  )i!itron  he  came  to  the  1'.  S.  in  1S23.  and 
founded  at  his  own  expense  a  communist  society  at  New 
Harmony.  Ind.  The  scheme  proving  a  failure,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  tried  several  similar  experiments 
with  the  same  result.  He  also  faileil  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  "labor  exchange"  in  London.  In  ISl's.bv  in- 
vitation of  the  government  of  .Mexico,  he  went  to  that 
country  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  socialistic  schemes, 
but  was  disappointed.  In  spite  of  his  failures  ho  was 
universally  esteemcil  for  his  integrity  and  benevolence. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  cfl'orts  to  promote  a  religion 
of  reason  ami  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes.  His  followers  bore  the  name  of  "  Owenites,"  and 
from  them  sprung  the  English  Chartist  movement. 

Oliver  Joiinsos. 

Owen  (Robert  Dale),  eldest  son  of  Robert  Owen,  the 
social  reformer,  b.  in  (ilasgow,  Scotland,  Nov.  7,  I80I  ;  was 
educated  at  Fellenberg's  college,  near  licrne,  Switzerland  ; 
came  to  the  V.  S.  with  his  father  in  1823,  and  assisted  him 
in  his  efforts  to  fouuil  the  colony  of  Xew  Harmony.  Ind. 
On  the  failure  of  that  experiment  he  visited  France  and 
England,  but  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1827  and  bc'came  a 
citizen.  In  1S2S.  in  partnership  with  Miss  Frances  Wright, 
he  founded  The  J-'rer  Em/uirer,  a  weekly  journal  devotecl 
to  socialistic  ideas  and  to  opposition  t<i  tlie  supernatural 
origin  and  claims  of  Christijinity.  The  paper  \vas  discon- 
tinued after  an  existence  of  three  years.  In  ]8.*I2  he  mar- 
ried .Mary  .lane  Robinson  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1871. 
He  settled  in  X*ew  Harmony,  Ind..  where  for  three  succes- 
sive years  (1835-38)  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  through  his  influence  that  one-half  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  V.  8.  appro])riated  to  the  Slate  of 
Indiana  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools. 
From  1843  to  1,847  he  represented  the  first  district  of  Indi- 
ana in  Congress,  acting  with  the  Democratic  parly:  took 
an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  north-western 
boundary  question,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  that  subject :  introduccil  the  bill  organ- 
izing the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  served  for  a  time  as 
one  of  the  regents:  in  18jU  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Indiana  conferred 
independent  ])roperty  rights  upon  women.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Naples  as  U.  S.  chargi  d'affaires,  and  in  1855  was 
appointed  minister,  and  held  the  place  until  1858.  In  iseo 
he  discussed  the  subject  of  divorce  with  Horace  tlrecley  in 
the  Tribune.  The  discussion,  in  pamphlet  form,  obtained 
a  wide  circulation.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
Mr.  Owen  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  policy  of  emanci- 
pation, and  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  the  President  on  that  subject  were  widely 
disseminated.  "When  the  proposition  was  made  by  certain 
influential  politicians  to  reconstruct  the  I'nion  with  Xew 
England  "  left  out  in  the  cold."  Jlr.  Owen  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  Indiana,  exposing  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  scheme,  which  the  "  Union  Leagues  "  of  New 
Y'ork  and  Philailelphia  published  and  circulated  exten- 
sively. In  1802  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
on  ordnance  stores,  and  in  1S63  was  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican freedmen's  commission,  which  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  Mr.  Owen  has  ]mblished  Oiillinet  of 
the  Syatem  of  Edncntinn  at  Xew  Lanark  (Glasgow,  1824), 
Moral  I'hyhioloyy  (Sew  York,  1831),  BiHciinsion  leilh  Onijcn 
Bachelor  on  the  Pertonalily  of  God  ami  the  Anthentirlly  of 
the  JSible  (Xew  Y'ork,  1,832),  I'oc-nhoutaH.  a  historical  drama 
(Xew  York,  1837),  ^iiifs  o„  Pnblle  Arehltertnre,  illustrated 
(Xew  York,  1849;,  Footfolh  nn  the  Jioundary  of  Another 
H'orW  (Philadelphia,  ISOO).  The  Wrong  of  S/are'ry  and  the 
Right  of  freedom  (Philadelphia,  1864),  Beyond  the  Breakert, 
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n  novel  (Philadelphia,  1870),  The  Debatable  Land  between 

ihU  World  and  the  \e.tl  (New  York,  1S72),  Thieadin,/  my 
Wai/,  an  aut<il)iogniphv  (New  York,  1S74).  Mr.  Owen  re- 
ccivcil  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Vniv.  of  Ind.  in  1872. 
1).  iit  L.  (leorge,  N.  Y.,  .June  21,  1S77.      Oli\  Eii  JoHNSos. 

O'wens,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  COO. 

Owens  (John  E.),  h.  at  Liverpool.  England,  in  1823; 
was  brought  to  the  U.  .S.  in  infancy  ;  uiaile  his  debut  on 
the  l'hiladel|dlia  stage  184B,  and  has  since  appeared  in 
comedy  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and  England, 
his  most  successful  part  being  Sulaii  Shiiii/le. 

Owens  (Kev.  Thomas),  b.  in  .'^outh  <'aroIina  Jan.  8, 
1787  ;  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  .Mississippi  in  181.'! ; 
his  ministry  was  unique,  attractive,  and  successful;  was  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  i  onference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
tiouth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  1,  1868. 

T.  0.  Summers. 

O'wensboro',  city.  cap.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ky.,  on  theS. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr,  Hill  miles  from  Louisville:  contains 
an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  churches  representing 
all  creeds,  IS  tobacco  stemmeries,  with  a  capital  sufficient 
to  handle  the  entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  Green  River  coun- 
try, ;i  weekly  newsjiapers,  and  several  manufactories.  Rich 
ilJposits  of  coal  exist  throughout  the  county,  aud  largo 
quantities  of  corn,  hay,  wheat,  and  rye  are  raised  annually. 
I'op.  of  city,  :'>i:i7.  J.  li.  Ford,  Ed.  "Shield." 

Owen  Sound,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Grey  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  Owen  Sound  (a  part  of  Liike  Huron), 
45  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Collingwood.  It  has  a  good  water- 
power,  several  lumber-mills,  fioindries.  and  other  manufac- 
tories, and  2  weekly  newspapers.  There  is  a  good  trade  in 
lumber  and  grain.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  336tf. 

Owens  River  rises  in  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  E.  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  Hows  S.  into  Owens  Lake  in  Inyo  co.  The 
lake  is  saline  and  alkaline,  and  has  no  outlet.  There  is  a 
narrow  area  of  arable  bottom-lands  near  the  river. 

O'wensville,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  tp.,  Gibson  co., 
Ind.,  near  the  Wabash  River  ;  has  1  newspaper.     Pop.  522. 

Owensville,  post-v.  of  Stone  Lick  tp.,  Clermont  Co., 
0.     Pop.  :',77. 

O'wenton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Owen  co.,  Ky.,  has  1  high 
school,  .■!  chunhes,  1  bank,  2  tobacco  dry-houses,  1  news- 
paper, 3  hotels,  anil  stores.  Principal  business,  tobacco- 
raising.     Pop.  297.  E.  E.  Lee.  Ed. ''Owes  News." 

O'wingsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Path  co.,  Ky.,  13  miles 
from  the  Lexington  and  Big  .Sandy  R.  R. ;  has  excellent 
schools,  2  churches.  I  weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  largo 
furniture  factory,  1  mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  550. 

W.  R.  Pattekso.v,  En.  "  Hath  Co.  News." 

Owl  [Oer.  Eiile;  Dutch,  uil],  a  general  name  for  all  the 


The  Eagle  Owl. 


nocturnal  birds  of  prey.     They  are  all  short  and  heavy, 

with  large  head  and  eyes,  the  latter  of  which  are  in  almost 
every  instance  fitted  for  night-vision  and  surrounded  by 
radiating  feathers.  Nearly  all  have  a  singularly  noiseless 
flight  anil  a  quick  sense  of  hearing.  Ity  G.  R.  Gray  206 
species  are  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  all  regions.  In 
N.  .\merica,  N.  of  Mexico,  SO  species  are  found,  according 
to  liaird,  lirewer,  and  Hidgway.  (I'laucidiiuu  </tt<niia,  the 
pygmy  owl  of  the  i*acific  States,  is  the  smallest  North 
American  owl,  and  is  but  seven  inches  long.  .V(/rr»*i 
nu-f.a,  the  snowy  owl,  and  Surnia  uliilut  the  hawk-owl,  arc 
diurnal  in  their  habits.  Owls  have  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  regarded  as  of  ill  omen  by  the  superstitious. 
Their  stningc  npiiearance.  their  h:ir.-.h  cries,  their  noiseless 
flight,  and  their  nocturnal  habits  have  all  tended  to  eon- 
lirm  this  jiopuhir  ojiininn.  Thf  Greeks  made  the  owl 
sacred  to  Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Theodokk  GlM.. 

Owl  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Woodson  co..  Kan.,  near 
the  Neosho  River  and  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 
Pop.  109(1. 

Owl-Parrot,  the  Strii/npn  hnln-optihti,  a  bird  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  and  especially  of  New  Zealand.  It 
is  a  large  bird  with  the  asj)cct  and  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
owl.  It  digs  in  the  earth  with  its  hooked  beak  after  roots 
on  which  it  feeds.  It  seldom  flies,  and  generally  rests  in 
hollow  stumps  and  logs.  It  is  reputed  to  hibernate  in 
caves  in  large  groups.  It  is  the  type  and  only  known 
representative  of  a  peculiar  group  of  the  family  Psittaeidae. 

Theoooue  Gii.l. 

Own'ership,  in  law.  This  consists  in  dominion  or 
control  over  property,  real  or  jicrsonal.  Considered  as  to 
its  nature,  it  is  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and  qualified  ;  re- 
garded as  to  the  number  of  owners,  it  is  individiuil  or  joint, 
liy  absolute  ownership  is  meant  such  a  full  control  over 
property  that  one  may  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  He  may 
dispose  of  it  freely,  or  even  destroy  it  without  action,  un- 
less he  may  in  some  way  injure  the  rights  of  others.  The 
unrestricted  right  to  sell  must  be  reg:irded  as  in  general 
incidental  to  ownership.  Accordingly,  if  one  should  convey 
property  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  general 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  it,  the  restrictions  would  be  void 
as  inconsistent  with  absolute  ownershi]i.  It  is  not  common 
to  find  any  statutory  restrictions  preventing  an  absolute 
owner  from  making  a  sale  of  his  properly,  though  this  may 
occur  in  special  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  Such  restraints  are  to  a  considerable  extent  placed 
upon  the  power  of  testamentary  disposition.  ]iarticularly  in 
reference  to  charitable  institutions.  There  is  also  a  gen- 
eral rule  applied  to  all  dispositions  of  property,  to  take 
efl'ect  at  a  future  day.  that  they  must  vest  within  a  |irc- 
seribed  time.  This  rule  is  one  of  public  policy  to  jirevent 
the  undue  postponement  of  abso- 
lute ownership,  and  is  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  ••perpetuities"  or 
"  remoteness."  (Sec  PKitfETiiTiES 
and  Remotene.xs.)  AVhen  owner- 
ship has  once  been  acquired,  it  can- 
not in  general  be  lost,  except  by  iho 
consent  of  the  owner.  This  con- 
sent is  implied  in  some  cases,  as 
where  property  is  taken  under  tho 
exercise  by  the  state  of  the  right  of 
eminent  donnnnlscc  Kmine.nt  Do- 
main), or  by  way  of  taxation,  or  on 
grounds  of  public  necessity,  as,  e. 
(/..  lo  check  a  conflagration  or  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  an  enemy 
in  lime  of  war.  I'nder  the  general 
notion  of  the  inviolability  of  |irop- 
erty,  it  is  well  scllled  tinil  a  ihief 
call  transfer  no  title  to  (he  goods 
>tolen,  even  if  they  bo  sold  to  a 
purchaser  acting  in  good  faith, 
though  there  is  a  single  exception 
to  this  rule,  based  on  public  policy, 
in  the  case  of  eoiiiniercial  paper  and 
current  money.  (See  NKOoTiAni.K 
Patek.)  tlwiiership  is  qualified  in 
the  case  of  wild  animals  anil  of 
builmenl.  (See  Bailment.)  Tho 
(pialificalion  in  the  ease  of  wild  ani- 
mals is.  that  the  animal  may  recur 
to  it.s  stale  of  original  wildiiess,  and 
ownership  thus  lie  wliidly  lost.  In 
the  ca.se  of  bailment,  the  qualifica- 
tion consists  in  the  fact  that  (he 
ultimate  owner  hn.s  parted  with  it 
for  n  special  purpose,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, tu  have   it  repaired,   or  to 
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raine  money  on  it  by  way  of  pledge.     The  bailee  may  in 

8uch  a  ofti'o  bo  rejranleJ  a*  a  temporary  or  "special 
owner."  while  the  bailor  may  be  ile*'!uc<t  the  "general 
owner."  Tho  intere.-'ts  of  the  two.  when  combineil.  con- 
stitute oomi'leto  owuer:<hip.  Ownership  is  said  to  be 
several  when  it  exislsp  in  one  percon.  joint  when  it  is 
vested  in  more  than  one.  The  subdivisions  of  Joint 
OwNKRsiiii*  are  Paktxkuhhip.  Joint  Tknancv,  Tknanot 
IM  Common,  and  the  ea,"<o  of  Part  Owxkrs  op  Siiii>s.  (.See 
these  titles  rcpeotively.)  Ownership  may  be  lost  or 
materially  qualified  by  abandonment.  This  topic  is  pe- 
culiarlv  npplif:ible  to  pergonal  property.  One  may  pur- 
posely east  away  a  chattel.  If  it  be  sunk  in  the  8ea,  he 
may  wholly  abandon  all  effort  to  recover  it.  In  this 
last  case  tho  property  is  called  derelict.  Any  one  may 
then  interfere  and  savor  it.  and  have  a  claim  upon  tho 
property  saved  for  services,  termed  salvage.  {Seo  Sal- 
vage; SCO,  also,  Per.'Mjnal  Pkopeutv.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Owosso.     .See  Owasso. 

O  ws'ley,  county  of  E.  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  South 
Fork  <if  Kentucky  Kiver.  Area.  4t)0  square  miles.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  contains"  beds  of 
coal  ami  iron  of  great  prospective  value.  Live-stock, 
corn,  nnd  wheat  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Booneville. 
Pop.  ;J8-H». 

Owsley  (WiM.iAM).b. in  Virginia  in  1782;  removed  in 
IjS.l  to  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  with  his  father  ;  became  a  teacher 
and  lawyer  of  Garrard  co..  whence  he  removed  to  Boyle  co. 
in  lS4;i  :  was  a  judge  of  the  Kentucky  supreme  court  ISl'J- 
2S.  and  governor  of  Kentucky  lSl-t-48.  D.  at  Danville, 
Ky..  Dec,  1802. 

Owy'hee,  county  of  S.  W.  Idaho.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys  adapted  to  farming  and  stoek-raising. 
Rich  lodes  of  silver  ore  abound.  Mining  is  the  principal 
industry.     Cap.  Silver  City,    Pop.  1 7 13. 

Ox.     See  Cattle. 

Ox'alates,  compounds  of  Oxalic  Ann  (which  see)  with 
bases.  The  salt  of  sorrel  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
potassic  dioxalate,  and  the  first  known  source  of  oxalic 
acid.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  largely  in  use  in  chemical 
laboratories  as  a  reagent  for  lime.  Oxalate  of  lime,  as 
already  .'*tateil,  octuirs  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found  in  different  tissues  and  cells  in  the  form  of 
square  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  the  composition 

CaO.C2O3.3H2O. 
Braconnot  found  that  certain  lichens  growing  on  lime- 
stone rocks  were  half  caleic  oxalate.  Liebig  identified  an 
incrustation  found  on  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  as  calcic  oxalate,  without  making,  however,  a  com- 
plete analysis.  He  calleil  it  thierschite,  but  Dana  deems  it 
identical  with  the  mineral  whewellite,  already  referred  to. 
Oxalate  of  ferrous  oxide,  as  humboldtine,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  There  appear  to  be  no  other  oxalates  of  gen- 
eral interest.  Henkv  Wi  rtz. 

Oxaric  Acid  [Or.  b(aXls,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  sorrel, 
whence  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  Oxah's,  which 
contains  this  acid;  Fr.  acitic  oxa/i'fue ;  Ger.  Kleesiiiire, 
Oxafiiiitre],  Salt  of  sorrel,  which  is  an  acid  oxalate,  di- 
oxalatc,  or  binoxalate  of  potash,  has  for  a  period  unknown 
been  procured  iu  Germany  from  certain  species  of  oxalis 
and  rumcx.  Savary  first  obtained  oxalic  acid  from  it  in 
1773  by  sublimation.  Scheele  afterwards  obtained  it  from 
the  same  source  by  precipitation  as  oxalate  of  lead  and 
subsequent  decomposition  of  this.  This  latter  chemist 
also  first  proved  that  the  acid  previously  known  as  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  is  oxalic  acid. 
Besides  the  |)lants  above  mentioned,  there  are  sea-shore 
plants,  iS'ti/fo?!*  and  Sniivoniin,  which  contain  it  as  o.xalate 
of  $o<)a.  It  is  found  as  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  plants,  and  in  certain  morbid  cim- 
ditions  this  latter  salt  is  formed  largely  in  the  animal 
body,  passing  ofl"  by  the  urine,  and  forming  what  is  callccl 
the  "mulberry  calculus"  in  the  bladder.  In  the  mineral 
kingdom  calcic  oxalate  forms  the  species  whewellite,  which 
is  but  little  known  ;  but  another  mineral  oxalate,  hum- 
boldtine, which  is  the  trihydrate  of  difcrrous  oxalate,  is 
much  more  common,  being  found  in  brown  coal  in  some 
European  localities,  and  at  one  American  locality  dis- 
covered by  Pterry  Hunt,  at  Kettle  Point,  near  Bosanquet. 
in  Canada,  as  a  sulphur-yellow  incrustation  in  black 
shales. 

-All  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  artificial 
processes,  of  which  two  are  in  common  use:  1.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  starch,  or  molasses.  A  vio- 
lent action  oecurs,  with  production  of  copious  red  fumes, 
which  may  be  partly  condensed  and  converted  back  again 
into  nitric  acid.  It  is  advisable  to  use  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  as  otherwise  intermediate  products  are  formed,  which 


embarrass  tho  crystallization  of  the  oxalic  acid  from  tho 
product.  Also,  the  nitric  acid  shouhl  bo  of  a  special 
density,  being  at  Ica^t  1.2.  but  no  higher  than  1.27,  or  the 
oxalic  acid  is  itself  partly  oxiilized  and  dc?^troycd  by  it. 
2.  By  fusing  a  hydrate  of  an  alkali  with  starch  or  cellulose. 
Sawdust  is  generally  used.  Potassic  hydrate  gives  more 
than  sodic.  and  two  of  potassic  to  one  of  sodit;  hydrate  gives 
still  more.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  produrl  is  treated  with 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soila,  carbonate  of  jiotash 
dissolves  and  oxalate  of  soda,  by  virtue  of  its  low  solu- 
bility, remains  beliind.  From  this  oxalic  acid  is  readily 
prepared.  When  required  /mrf  for  chemical  purposes  it  is 
sublimed.  Great  rare  must  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  in- 
hale the  vajior,  whicii  is  highly  dangerous.  Oxalic  anhydritle 
(or  anhydrate.  as  wo  prefer  to  call  it),  CjOj,  is  unknown. 
The  commercial  crystallized  acid,  in  correct  chemical 
nomenchiture.  is  dihydrato  of  nionoliydric  oxalate.  H7O.- 
(V*3.2H;'>.  When  suhjccti-ii  to  ji  dehydniting  agent,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  (^Og,  we  find  that  it  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  C2O3  -  CO2 -}- CO.  Per- 
manganate of  jiotash.  chromic  acid,  moist  chlorine,  and 
other  jiowerful  oxidating  agents  convert  it  readily  into  car- 
bonic acid,  but  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  difiicuity.  It 
dissolves  in  about  nine  parts  of  cold  and  one  j)art  of  boiling 
water.  AVhcn  to  its  solution  or  that  of  an  oxalate  a  lime- 
solution  is  addecl,  there  is  thrown  down  oxalate  ot  lime,  an 
exceedingly  inscduble  substance,  and  for  lime  in  solution 
it  is  the  most  delicate  test.  Except  in  \  cry  weak  solutions, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous,  fatal,  and  rapid  jioison.  and 
its  universal  sale  in  shops  and  common  use  in  households 
is  greatly  to  be  reprehended.  It  iias  been  known  to  pro- 
duce death  in  ten  minutes,  preceded  by  horrible  agonies. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  cleaning  leather,  for  discharging 
colors  in  calico-j)rinting.  and  in  scouring  metals.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  cleaning  brass  and  copper,  it  is  now  much 
used  in  households,  as  well  as  for  removing  ink-stains  from 
fabrics.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  that  it  be 
not  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt  (which  it  almost  exactly  re- 
sembles in  appearance),  a  fatal  and  not  infrequent  :tcci- 
dent.  IIknhv  Wkrtz. 

Ox'alis  [Gr.  o^oAt'c],  wood-sorrel,  the  principal  genus 
of  the  sub-order  of  Geraniacea*,  from  whi(!h  it  has  been 
separated  by  some  authors,  but  apparently  without  sufiieient 
reason.  The  ])lants  composing  the  family  are  ])opularly 
known  as  wood-sorrels.  They  possess  five  sepals,  sometimes 
slightly  coherent  at  the  base,  with  five  hyjiogynous  petals 
convolute  in  the  bud,  and  with  no  glands  alternating  with 
them.  Stamens  ten.  often  monadelphous,  those  op]»osite 
the  petals  longer  than  the  others.  Fruit  a  ii-cellcd  pod  or 
berry.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  compounil.  and  closing 
at  night  or  sometimes  to  the  touch,  like  those  of  Mimosa. 
Ox*ilit>  neiiHi'tiva,  a  native  of  India,  has  jtinnate  foliage  ex- 
hibiting this  irritability  in  a  marked  degree.  All  the  Ox- 
alidca!  possess  a  sour  juice,  due  tq  the  j)repence  of  potassic 
binoxalate.  Ojrah'i  ucttoaeUfi  has  been  said  to  yield,  from 
500  pounds  of  the  fresh  plant,  4  pounds  of  this  salt,  which, 
under  the  name  of  **  salts  of  sorrel  "  and  "  salts  of  lemon," 
is  used  to  remove  the  stains  of  iron-rust  from  linen  and 
other  articles.  The  commercial  article  is  obtained  from 
other  sources,  and  should  never  be  marked  "  salts  of 
lemon,"  as  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  In  the  jjlanta  it  ex- 
ists only  in  sufficient  degree  to  render  them  pleasantly 
aci<l,  and  in  France  they  are  sometimes  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  berry  of  Avcrrhoa  is  intensely  acid,  and 
used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  pickle.  The  Oxnlin  cmmin 
of  Peru  and  Chili  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  the  tuber- 
ous roots  forming  a  substitute  for  jjotatoes.  They  abound 
in  starch,  and  are  insipid  to  the  taste.  The  plant  in- 
creases with  wonderful  rapidity.  Some  of  the  species  of 
the  sub-order  are  astringent  and  have  been  used  in  eases 
of  blood-spitting  and  in  the  prevention  of  malignant 
fevers.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  species  in 
most  countries,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  S.  Amer- 
ica and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often 
handsome,  as  in  the  well-known  Oxalix  ftcctasclta,  where 
they  are  white  veined  with  red.  This  plant  is  common  in 
the  woods  of  both  cimlinents,  blossoming  in  June.  It  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Lapland.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  true  shamrock,  the  national  flower  of  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  the  clover,  which  is  generally  so  considered.  The 
handsome  species  cultivated  in  conservatories  mostly  come 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  OjcuUh  versicolor  has  white 
petals  edged  with  rose-red.  The  outside  of  the  petals  is 
bri<;ht  pink.  Oxafin  strirtn  is  a  common  weed  with  small 
yellow  flowvrs.  According  to  Gray,  "  several  species  of 
O-cnfii  produce  small  peculiar  flowers,  which  are  precocious- 
ly fertilized  in  the  bud  and  are  particularly  fruitful,  and  tho 
ordinary  flowers  are  often  dimorphous,  or  even  trimorplious, 
in  tlie  relative  length  of  the  stamens  and  styles."  There  are 
upwards  of  300  known  species  of  this  sub-order. 

W.  W.  Bailev. 
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Oxalu'ria  [Lat.,"  oxalic  urine"],  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  K'^'ii'^riil  r^y^tem  which  favors  the  constant  excretion  of 
ox;il!t!  jicid  l>v  the  kidneys.  It  is  also  known  as  the  ".vah'c 
nrt'f  'iinthcsis.  At  the  present  time  the  iiienibcr!<  of  the 
modioul  profession  are  divided  in  rej^ard  to  tlicir  opinions 
on  this  siibju(!t,  some  believing  in  such  a  coniiition  cunsti- 
tiitin^  in  itself  a  disease,  others  regarding  it  merely  as  a 
result  of  niahissiinilation  ;  that  is,  "a  derangement  in  the 
act  by  which  living  bodies  appropriate  and  trtmsforin  into 
their  own  substance  matters  with  which  they  may  be  placed 
in  contact."  {/Juiif/fisoii.)  The  latter  view  is  jterhaps  the 
correct  one,  for  we  generally  find  those  persons  who  have 
11  constant  and  large  deposit  of  nxahite  of  lime  in  the  urine 
sulTi'ring  more  or  less  from  dyspcpsiii.  They  are  restless 
and  unoomfortiible  during  the  digestion  and.assimilatitm 
of  their  uieals,  are  troubled  with  Hatulenee  and  eructations, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more  or  less  hypochondriacal.  The 
advocates  of  the  belief  that  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  disease  give  the  following  symptou)s  as 
accoTiipanying  the  excretion  of  oxalate  of  lime  :  Kmacia- 
tiiin,  nervousness,  painful  susceptibility  to  external  im- 
pressions, and  hypochondriasis.  The  ])atients  are  incapable 
of  exerting  themselves  in  the  least  without  sufi'ering  from 
fatigue  ;  they  are  irritable  an<l  easily  excitable  :  and  there 
is  more  <»r  less  impotence.  A  prominent  syniptnm  is  a 
severe  and  constant  jiain  or  sense  of  weight  across  the 
loins.  The  above  train  of  symj>toms  undoubtedly  very 
frequently  co-exist  with  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  oxalate 
of  lime;  the  majority  (»f  them  are  the  symptoms  of  ilys- 
pepsia.  and  may  be  present  without  the  occurrence  of  ox- 
alate of  lime,  and.  conversely,  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities  without  any  of  these  symi>- 
toms  being  j)resent.  Thus,  we  may  have  calculi  of  the 
salt  repcaterily  f()rmed  both  in  the  j^elvis  of  the  kidney 
and  in  the  bladder.  We  also  repeatedly  find  oxaluria  oc- 
curring in  jdithisis,  heart  disease,  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
anaMnia,  cirrhosis,  cancerous  diseases,  and  even  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  we  do  not 
examine  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
passed,  as  during  that  time  the  mucus  in  the  urine  putrefies 
and  communicates  its  alterations  to  the  rest  of  the  tluid, 
and  lactic  and  oxalic  acids  are  prrxluced  from  some  of  the 
undetermined  animal  matters  contained  in  the  excretion. 
A^  fast  as  the  oxalic  acid  is  formed  it  unites  with  the  lime 
which  is  in  solution  in  the  urine,  ancl  thus  oxalate  of  lime 
is  produced.  This  oxalate  of  Hnic  is  entirely  insoluble  in 
water  an<I  in  the  urine,  even  when  heated  to  the  bniling- 
point.  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have 
been  held  in  Roluti<in  previously,  and  it  surely  could  not 
have  been  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  any  other  condition. 
Oxalate  uf  lime  occurs  in  tlic  urine  in  the  form  of  minute 
octohedral  or  dnmb-bcll-shaped  crystals,  varying  in  size 
from  a  ten  thousamith  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  malassimilation  of  certain  articles  of  diet, 
especially  those  containing  sugar,  but  in  exactly  what 
manner  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  physiologists. 
Ilenco,  sugar  and  all  saccharine  matters  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Attention  shoubl  bo  paid  to  the 
general  iiealth,  and  particularly  to  the  digestive  organs. 
As  medicines,  the  mineral  acids,  given  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  tonics,  seem  to  be  the  favorite  remeclics. 

KnWAIlD  J.   Br-RMINGIIAM. 

Ox'eiihrid{;e  (John),  b.  at  Daventrv.  Englan<l,  .Tan. 
30,  li-.Ol);  studie.i  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  latter  university  16:11  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Knglaud  ;  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  ;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  KtonCfdIego;  became  incumbent  of  a  par- 
ish at  llevcrh-y,  England,  HUi;  was  settled  at  Ilcrwick-on- 
Twccd,  where  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  llUVi  :  went 
to  Surinam,  (iuiana,  as  a  missionary;  was  at  Harhadoes 
1607  ;  came  to  lioston.  Mass..  lOfifl,  iind  was  ordained  Apr. 
ll>,  ir.Ttt,  colleague  with  Uev.  Mr.  Allen  over  the  First 
church;  was  a  popular  and  effective  preai-iier,  jind  pub- 
lished a  number  uf  sermons.     ]>.  at  Iltiston  l)ec.  L*S,  167  I. 

Ox'c'ndm  (Asiiton),  D.  D.,  b.  at  liro<»ine  Parke,  near 
Canterbury,  England,  in  1S08;  educated  at  I'niversity 
College,  Lonilon  ;  many  years  rector  of  i'Juekly-with- 
I'evington.  Kent;  became  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury 
Catlieilnil  ISIVI,  and  bishop  of  Montreal,  primuto,  and 
nietnqiuliian  of  i'anada  1S6'J. 

<>\'riirord  (  Jiuin).  b.  at  Cnmberwell.  near  London. 
Englanii.  in  1S12;  was  called  to  the  bar  ls:i:i;  was  many 
years  theatrical  critic  for  the  l.imrlon  press;  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas  and  songs,  and  translated  a  number  of  Cerman 
poems  and  prose  works.     1).  at  London  Feb.  '22,  IM7". 

Ox'eiistjrrim  (A\ki,1,  Coint.  b.  nt  Frtno.  Tpland. 
Sweden,  .hine  Hi.  I.^s;{;  studied  theology  and  jurispru- 
denco  at  Kostoek.  .lona,  and  Wittenber;^,  and  was  em- 
ployed, after  his  rotiirn  to  Sweden  in  IBO:i,  by  Charlea  IX. 


in  several  important  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  ho 
carried  through  with  great  sagacity  and  dignity.  On  the 
accession  of  tiustavus  Adolphus  in  161 1  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  Sweden,  and  as  such  he  negotiated  the  Peace  of 
Kmered  with  Denmark  in  I6i:{  and  of  Stcdbowa  with 
Russia  in  1617,  and  the  armistice  with  Poland  in  I62'.t. 
and  accompanied  tiustavus  Adcdphus  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  (Jermany.  taking  charge  of  all  diplomatic  af- 
fairs. After  the  fall  of  (nisftivus  .\doIphus  at  Liitzen  in 
16;i2  he  was  empowered  by  the  Swedish  representatives  to 
continue  the  war,  and  at  the  congress  uf  Hcilbron  the 
Protestant  princes 'chose  him  head  of  the  league  against 
the  emperor.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland  and 
France,  and  returneil  in  16:i6  to  Sweden  as  chief  of  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  (iustavus  Adolphus's 
daughter  Christina.  When  she  became  of  age  in  1644  his 
influence  decre;ised.  and  when  she  abdicated  he  retired  al- 
together into  private  life,  and  d.  at  Stockholm  Aug.  2S, 
1604.  The  secoml  \tii\-t  oi  Hitffnut  Htlli  Succo-O'eniutnici, 
of  which  Chemnitz  wrote  the  lir^^t  part,  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  Oxenstjerna,  who  was  an  accomidished  scholar. 

Ox'ford,  an  old  and  famous  city  of  England,  the  cap- 
ital of  Oxfordshire,  is  situated  55  miles  N.  W.  of  Londim, 
on  the   Isis.  near  its  junction  with  the  Cherwell.  among 
rich  and  beautiful  surroundings,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  splendid  eclifices.     Its  traile  and  manufactures  arc 
comparatively  insignificant;  it  is  as  a  seat  of  learning  it 
has  acquired  its  fame,  its  university  being  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    It  is  attended  by  about  6tH)U  students,  and  has  an 
I  annual    revenue   of   between  £46(1.1)00   an<l    ioOO.OOO.      Tt 
I  consists  of  It*  colleges  and   5   halls,  of  which   Fniversity 
College  is  the  oldest  and  Christ  Church  College  the  largest. 
!   University  College  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred 
j  in  872,  but  it  did  not  receive  anything  like  its  present  form 
until  124'.).      Christ  Church  College  was  foumled  by  Cardi- 
,  nal  Wolsey    in    1525,   and    comjiriscs   the   most  extensive 
j   grounds  and  the  most  magnificent  buikliugs.     Besides  the 
I  edifices  and   institutions   belonging  to  each  college,  there 
I  are  some  belonging  to  the  university:  as,  for  instance,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  containing  220.0U0  volumes  and  20,000 
manuscripts,  the    theatre,  the    observatory,  the  botanical 
garden,  etc.       Besides    the    Bodleian    there    are   23  other 
libraries,  of  which   that   belonging   to   All   Souls'  College 
consists   of    50.600    v<»lumes,   a    fine   picture    gallery,   and 
many  collections  for  fcience  and  art.     Pop.  31,554. 

Oxford,  a  fertile  county  of  Canada,  in  Ontario,  has  2 
ridings.  Area.  710  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.     Cap.  Woodstock.     Pop.  48,2.17. 

Oxford,  county  of  W.  Maine.  Area.  IfiOO  scjuare  miles. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  New  Hampshire  and  X.  in  jiart  by 
Canada.  It  is  hilly  and  well  tim!>ered,  containing  much 
fertile  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  Androscoggin  Kiver  and  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Portland  and  Oxford  Central 
R.  Rs.  Cattle,  wool,  potatoes,  uats,  and  corn  are  leading 
products.  The  manufactures  in(^lude  lumber,  leather, 
startdi,  carriages,  wooden  wares,  furniture,  tluur,  woollen 
goods,  etc.     Cap.  Paris.     Pop.  3;{,4SS. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.,  on  Selma 
Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  15  miles  S.  W,  of  .Jacksonville. 
It  contains  Oxford  Cidlege.  3  churches,  2  steam  flouring- 
mills,  iron-works.  1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  a  saw-mill, 
and  a  number  of  stores.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
shipped  from  this  place.     Pop.  1147. 

W.  .1.  BoiuiKN,  El).  "  Intklligexcer." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp..  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Naugatuck  River  and  R.  R.     Pojj.  L'i.SS. 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Newton  co.,  (ia.,  on  the  Georgia 
R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Emouy  Coi.i.kck  (which  see).    Pop.  665. 

Oxford,  nost-v.  and  tn..  Henry  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Rock- 
ford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  Burling- 
ton and  tjuiney  R.  Rs.     Pop.  1327. 

Oxford,  i)Ost-v.  of  Oak  Grove  township,  Benton  co., 
Ind..  'lU  miles  N.  W.of  Indianapolis,  it  has  an  academy. 
I  bank,  an  elevator,  I  newspaper,  a  flouring-mill,  a  car- 
riage and  wagon  manufactory,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
511).  A.  CowoiLi.,  Ei>.  "OxFonn  Weekly  TiunrNE." 

Oxford,  prtsf-v.  and  ti>..  Johnson  co..  Ii»..  on  Iowa  River 
and  Chicago  Hoek  Island  and  Pacifto  R.  R.     Pop.  1013. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  .fones  co..  Ta..  on  the  Wapsipinicon 
River  and  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  1121. 

Oxford,  (p.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  iy2C. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  ip.,  0.xford  oo.,  Mo.,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  K.  K.      Pop.  1631. 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Trappotp.,  Talbot  ro.,  Md.,  on  Ea^l- 
crn  Shore  of  Chesapeake  May,  S.  W.  terminus  of  Marylan  \ 
and  Delaware  R.  R.  (unAnishod).     Pop.  227. 
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Oxfordf  post-v.  and  tu.,  Woroemter  oo.,  Mass.,  on  the 

Xurwicli  and  Worcvj^ler  dnifion  uf  the  BuHtuD  Hartford 
anil  Krio  K.  It..  Iraverced  by  t'reiK'h  Kivcr  I  (*a  uullvd  from 
a  lIiiKUi'iiot  i-olony  wtiicli  settled  the  U>wn  1CS4),  lia.^  t'l 
ohuroht'K.  »  natiuual  bunk.  1^  Bchoitlx.  a  new  tuwn-hall, 
frco  |iublio  librorr,  4  i-ottoa.  4  wuuUod,  and  b  suw-milU, 
and  i*  (•Imc  facturics.     Vo\t.  2t>(}U. 

Oxfordf  |)ost-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Detroit  and  liay  City  U.  K.  *Pop.  Vi67. 

Oxford,  po!st-v.  and  tj>..  rny.  of  Ij-anti  CO.,  Minn.,  near 
the  Knke  Superior  and  Mii*.>isf*ippi  H.  K. 

Oxford,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lafayette  co.,  MU».,  on  the 
Mi!<*i>-<ippi  Central  R.  U.,  contains  the  I'niversity  of  Mis- 
^i^nippi.  the  I'nion  Female  College,  Oxford  Institute,  the 
Oxford  Male  Academy,  and  a  primary  school,  the  county 
eourt-houso,  jail,  and  city  hall,  5  churchc.-',  I  bank,  2  fur- 
niture establishments,  2  newcpiipors,  an<I  stores.  Pop.  about 
1-122.  S.  M.  TnoMrsoN,  Kn.  "  F.vuvx." 

Oxford,  pojit-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  X.  .T..an  Delaware 
River  and  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  We^^tern  U.  R., 
includes  liolvidero,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  20J2. 

Oxford,  jiost-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Xew  York  and  Oswego  Midland  an<l  tho  I'tiea  and 
Ilingliamton  branch  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  an<l 
Western  R.  Rs.,  S  miles  8.  of  Xorwich,  has  an  academy,  fi 
churches,  I  bank,  I  ncwspajicr  antl  printing-office,  3  hotels, 
and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  127>*;  of  tii.  .'!27S. 

J.  R.  (lALi'tN,  r]n.  "Oxford  Timks." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Granville  co.,  X.  C, 
46  miles  N.  of  Raleigh,  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing 
section,  and  contains  9  churches,  2  tobacco  warehouses,  7 
tobacco  manufactories,  and  '.\  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  U16; 
of  tp.  272L  RoBEKT  Blow,  Ed.  "  Lkadkr." 

Oxford,  pust-v.  and  tp..  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Hamilton  and  Indianapolis  R.  R..  '.VJ  miles  X.  W.  of 
Cincinnati,  contains  the  O.xford  Female  Seminary,  Miami 
University,  several  churches.  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop. 
of  V.  17.t8  ;  of  tp.  3959.       F.  D.  Davis.  Ed.  *'  Citi/.kn." 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0..  on  tho  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  1110. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Delaware  en.,  0..  on  the  Cleveland  Co- 
lumbus Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     Pop.  1250. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Erie  co..  0.,  on  the  Sandusky  Mansfield 
and  Xcwark  R.  R.     Pop.  1238. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1709. 

Oxford,  a  v.  of  Killbuck  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0,    Pop.  116. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  Ohio  Canal,  and  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R..  R.     Pop.  Ift07. 

Oxford,  a  v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Gettysburg  R.  R.     Pop.  1322. 

Oxford,  post  b.  and  tp.,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  on  tho  Phiha- 
detphia  and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  55  miles  from  Balti- 
more, has  excellent  public  and  private  schools,  several 
churches,  a  library,  3  banks,  extensive  car-works,  manu- 
factories of  carriages,  furniture,  and  other  commodities.  2 
newspapers,  and  stores.  The  borough  is  supplied  with 
water.  Lincoln  University,  established  for  the  instruction 
of  colored  persons,  is  located  about  4  miles  from  this  tuwn. 
Pop,  1151.  Geo.  D.  Hayes,  Ed.  ''Oxford  Prkss." 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Cache  co.,  Ut.     Pop.  149. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marquette  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  fiOS. 

Oxford  (RoBKitT  Harley),  Earl  of,  b.  in  London. 
England,  Dec.  .*),  1651:  raised  a  cavalry  rcginiont  for  the 
service  of  the  prince  of  Orange  16SS;  entered  Parliament 
1690  as  an  extreme  Whig,  but  gradually  changed  his  po- 
litical views  until  they  reached  tho  opposite  extreme  of 
Toryism  ;  was  chosen  speaker  Feb.,  1701  :  re-elected  in  the 
two  succeeding  Parliaments;  was  made  chief  secretary 
of  state  1704.  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Abigail 
UilKafterwards  Lady  Masham)  with  Queen  Anne:  acqui'rcd 
gre:it  power  at  court,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Marl- 
borough and  ilodolphin;  was  dismissed  from  office  170« 
through  the  prevalence  of  a  popular  belief  that  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  tho  French  court :  was  made  ehiinccl- 
lor  of  the  exchequer  Aug.,  17111;  was  ptabbo<i  at  the  coun- 
cil-board by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard.  a  Frenchman.  Mar. 
12,  1711.  to  which  event  he  owed  a  new  lease  of  public  and 
royal  favor ;  was  creatc<l  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  May 
24,  and  lord  high  treasurer  May  29  of  the  same  year:  en- 
joyed from  this  time  very  great  power,  having  completely 
supplanted  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  favor,  and  consol- 
idated his  own  popularity  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  April, 
1713,  but  was  in  turn  supplanted  by  Boiingbrnke  and  dis- 
missed July  27.  1714.  Regarded  with  distrust  by  George 
I,,  ho  was  impeached  of  high  treason  by  Parliament  Aug., 
1715;  committed  to  the  Tower;  acquitted  June,  1717;  U\ed 


thenceforth  in  retirement ;  accumulated  immense  collections 
of  buuks  and  manuscripts,  of  which  the  latter,  numbering 
SOOO.  are  now  in  the  British  .Museum,  aiul  was  author  (»f 
some  pamphlcid  of  little  merit.    D.at  London  May  21, 1724. 

Oxford  Clay.  The  Oxford  clay,  so  called  from  its  ex- 
tensive dcvelopuicnt  in  Oxfordshire,  Knglaud,  is  a  deposit 
widely  extended  over  Kurope,  and  constituting  the  argil- 
laceous member  of  the  middle  Oolite  series  of  rocks*.  It 
consists  of  a  stiff,  grayish-blue  to  darkblue  clay,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  lime,  and  varying  in  different  localities 
from  2ltO  feet  to  (lOll  feet  in  thickness.  It  abounds  in  fos- 
sils, chiefly  ammonites  and  belomnitcs.     (See  JirR.vssir.) 

Edward  C.  H.  Dav. 

Ox'ford*ihirp,  an  inland  rnunty  of  Englanrl.  border- 
ing S.  on  the  Thanu";,  cotnpriscs  an  area  of  7;i5  square 
miles,  with  a  jiopulation  of  177. 95^.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  but  undulating  in  tlie  southern  part,  where  the  Chil- 
torn  Hills  rise  to  the  height  of  S2fl  feet.  The  soil  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gravel  and  loam,  and  very  fertile.  Agriculture  and 
dairy-farming  are  in  an  advanced  stale.  Wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  butter,  and  cheese  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  of  excellent  qualities.     Principal  town.  Oxford. 

Oxford  University.  Although  modern  inquiry  has 
long  since  disposed  of  tho  legend  which  carried  back  tho 
foundership  of  Oxford  University  to  .'^axon  Alfred,  yet 
even  the  most  skeptical  of  inquirers  have  left  to  the  uni- 
versity an  antiquity  of  which  it  may  be. justly  proud.  Tho 
first  fairly  authenticated  notice  of  Oxford  as  a  seat  of 
learning  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In 
tho  reign  of  Stephen  we  find  Vacarius.  a  Lombard,  giving 
lectures  on  Roman  law  at  Oxford.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  to  the  university  by  John  :  in  1201,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  the  university  numbered  within  its  walls 
.^000  students.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III..  Wood 
states  that  there  were  ."iO.OOO  students  at  Oxford  :  "  but 
among  these  a  company  of  varlets.  who  pretended  U*  be 
scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in.  and  did  act  much  villainy 
by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling,  etc."  Even  after  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  "  varlcts,"  the  statement  is  of  course 
a  gross  exaggeration:  but  it  is  jdain  that  the  university 
was  beginning  t()  attract  great  numbers.  From  Henry 
III.'s  time  ilatc  the  foundations  of  three  colleges.  Uni- 
versity (125:i),  ercctecl  on  tho  site  of  a  much  earlier  foun- 
dation. Baliol  (12n;i(,  Merton  (1201).  In  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  from  this  date  two  (tther  colleges  were 
established,  Exeter  (l;U5 1  and  Oriel  (i;i2fl);  Queen's  fol- 
lowed in  Li4n^  and  New  College  in  }^~'A.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  many  members  of  the  university  warmly  es- 
poused the  doctrines  of  Wyckliff.  and  in  the  jicrsecut.ions 
that  followed  on  this  avowal  many  of  the  colleges  were 
thinned,  some,  indeed,  being  quite  deserted.  But  the  de- 
sertion was  only  for  a  short  time:  for  in  the  reign  of 
Ilenrv  VI.  we  find  three  new  colleges  established,  Lincoln 
College  (1427).  All  .fouls' (14:i7).  Magdalen  lU.VI).  The 
university  found  a  generous  patron  in  RichanI  III.,  who, 
among  other  bounties,  granted  the  privilege  to  the  univer- 
sity of  importing  or  exjiorting  books  at  will.  In  Henry 
Viri.'s  time  three  new  etdleges  were  foundcl.  IJrascnoso 
(1509),  Corpus  Christi  (IJIO),  Christchurch  (l.i25):  the 
last  mentione<l  of  these  was  founded  by  AVolscy,  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence.  Wolsey  also  endowed  seven  pro- 
fessorships for  theology,  civil  law,  physic,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  <»rcek.  and  rhetoric;  especially  the  study  of 
Greek  was  largely  cncouragecl  by  the  learned  prelate. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  \"L  royal  commissioners  were 
appointed,  with  full  powers  to  examine  the  affairs  of  tho 
university.  In  consequence,  a  new  set  of  statutes  was 
drawn  up  and  the  form  of  government  in  the  university 
coniidetely  altered:  but  in  the  next  reign  tho  old  order  of 
things  was  re-established.  The  religious  controversies 
about  this  time  did  much  to  hinder  the  advancement  of 
learning:  in  IVIary's  reign  the  university  apjiears  to  have 
been  in  a  stale  of  great  stagnation.  Enclowments.  how- 
ever, were  not  wanting;  for  in  l."i;'>4  Trinity  College  was 
founded.  an<l  St.  .Tohn's  followecl  three  years  later.  (Jueen 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Oxford 
University  for  tho  foundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  for  the  pasfiing  of  the  act  which 
confirmed  the  university  as  n  corporate  body;  also.  .Tesus 
College  was  established  in  this  reign.  Shortly  after  tho 
succession  of  .Tames  I.  the  two  \iniversitics  had  the  ])rivi- 
lege  granted  of  sending  each  two  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1012  Wadham  College  was  founded,  and  twelve  years 
later  Pembroke.  During  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I. 
the  university  sided  throughout  with  the  king,  and  suffered 
severely  in  consequence.  In  Ifi.iO.  Cromwell  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university,  when  several  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious amontr  the  rovalists  were  removed,  to  be  reinstated 
at  the  Restoration.  Uncler  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  the 
university  came  violently  into  collision  with  the  crown; 
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on  the  refusal  of  Magdalen  College  to  receive  u  prcttidcDt 

furced  upou  them  by  the  king  all  the  members  uf  that 
colh'Ko.  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  expelled.  How- 
ever, at  the  a|)proaeh  »>f  William  of  Orange  they  were  re- 
instated by  the  tyrant.  From  thit^  period  the  university 
hiii*  proceeded  on  an  even  and  unrufiled  course.  In  1714. 
Worcester  College  was  founded  :  Hertford  College  followed 
in  1710,  but  for  lack  of  endowments  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  IHIS  was  turned  into  Magdalen  Hall,  from  which,  in 
]S74,  it  wa8  metamc»rphosed  again  into  Ilcrlf'ird  College, 
receiving  at  the  time  fresh  enduwnienls.  Three  years 
before,  in  1871.  a  new  college,  Keble,  had  been  founded. 
In  addition  to  these  colleges,  there  are  a  few  halU  attached 
to  certain  of  the  colleges  ;  as.  St.  Alban's  Hall,  attached  to 
Merton  College,  St.  Edmund's  Hall  to  l^ueen's  College,  etc. 

The  liigheist  officer  in  the  university  is  the  chancellor; 
the  election  in  iletermined  by  tho  members  in  convocation, 
anil  tho  office  is  held  for  life.  For  the  last  two  hundred 
veurs  it  has  been  tho  custom  to  elect  some  distinguished 
nobleman  who  has  been  educated  at  Oxford;  tho  marijuis 
of  Salisbury  is  the  present  chancellor.  There  is  no  eitipend 
attache*!  to  this  offiue.  The  chancellor's  deputy,  tho  vice- 
chancellor,  18  nominated  by  the  chancellor  from  among  the 
heads  of  colleges  :  the  office  is  held  for  four  years,  and  is 
endowed  with  a  salary  of  £t>i»0  a  year.  To  assist  the 
chancellor  an<l  vice-chancellor  two  other  officers  are  ap- 
pointed, tho  high  steward  and  deputy  steward:  tho  ap- 
pointments arc  at  the  disposal  of  tho  cliancollor,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  ccmvocation.  The  business  of  the  univer- 
sity is  transacted  in  two  separate  assemblies,  the  house  of 
congregation  and  tho  hctnse  of  c(jnvocation.  In  tho  former 
tho  business  is  confined  to  granting  ordinary  <legreeij  and 
confirming  the  nomination  of  examiners  made  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  proctors.  .All  other  business  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  house  of  convocation.  To  facilitate  the  ordinary 
legislation  of  tho  university  there  meets  every  week  during 
term  time  tho  hebdomadal  council,  composed  of  the  heads 
of  colleges  and  others.  Xot  tho  least  important  among 
the  university  officers  are  the  proctors.  The  business  of 
these  gentlemen  is  to  guard  against  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline on  tho  part  of  members  of  tho  university :  the  proctors 
arc  two  in  number,  and  are  assisted  by  four  pro-jiroctors. 
lioth  proctors  an<l  pro-proctors  must  have  attained  tho 
standing  of  muster  of  arts,  the  former  for  at  least  four 
years  previous  to  election. 

Iteforo  entering  tho  university  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, the  matriculatitm,  must  be  undergone,  varying  in 
difficulty  according  to  the  status  of  the  college.  Shortly 
after  entering,  the  .-student  is  confronted  by  responsions.  the 
first  public  examination:  for  this  a  slight  knowledge  of 
classics  and  mathematics  is  required.  In  order  to  get  a 
degree  the  student  must  have  resided  at  least  twelve  con- 
tinuous terms  iit  tho  university,  and  must  have  passed  the 
necessary  examinations.  Tho  study  of  ancient  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy — fi'tmi-  hinnnninreit — is  the  study 
most  largely  encouraged  at  Oxford  ;  the  degree  is  usually 
ncquircd  in  the  clas:<ical  schools.  There  are  also  s  diools 
in  modern  history,  civil  law,  and  theology,  in  which  tho 
examinations  aro  usually  attentlcd  by  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  classical  schools.  For  those  who  go 
to  study  mathematics,  natural  science,  etc..  there  are  also 
sehocds  in  those  subjects.  Attached  to  each  college  aro 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  awarded  in  most  cases  by 
open  competition.  I'ntil  lately  fellowships  were  nearly 
all  clerical,  but  now,  to  a  great  extent,  restrictinns  have 
been  removed,  and  tho  fellowships  are  thrown  open  as  they 
beconio  vacant  to  the  whole  university.  In  ni'tst  cfdleges 
tho  fellowships  are  held  for  life,  so  long  as  the  holder  re- 
mains unmarried:  but  n  sensible  change  is  now  largely 
adopted  by  making  the  fellowships  tenable  for  ten  years, 
whether  tho  holders  choose  to  nmrry  or  not.  Sch<dar- 
nhips  aro  awarded  after  ci>mpetition  to  undergraduates  who 
have  not  exceeded  a  certain  number  of  teriiM  fnuii  ma- 
tricuhition.  and  to  young  men  entering  the  university: 
there  is  in  most  cfdieges  a  limit  of  age.  The  value  of  the 
Bcholarships  is  about  XStl  or  i:ilHt  a  year,  tenable  fur  fivr 
years.  Instruction  is  conlut-ietl  mainly  by  the  college 
tutors;  lectures  are  also  delivered  by  the  university  pr'i- 
fossors.  KxpenHCH  vary  at  tho  difl'erent  colleges;  at  the 
most  economical  college.  Keble,  the  course  for  tho  year 
may  be  gone  through  on  something  less  than  jCH'O.  Ordi- 
narily, for  a  person  of  ine\pcn>ive  tastes,  about  JCI.'i"  n 
year  -from  thai  to  X200— is  Mifficient.  For  those  who  re 
«ido  in  the  halls  and  for  unatta.-hed  students  the  expen-es 
are  coiij«iderabty  less.  The  university  year  is  divided  into 
four  terms— Michaelmas.  Hilary,  Kiw-ler,  and  Trinity.  Tho 
intervals  l>elween  terms  are  short,  with  the  exception  of 
the  long  vacation,  which  lasts  fnun  the  first  or  »ccc»n»l 
week  in  .Pnne  to  the  UUh  of  October.  A.  H.  Id  i,I.B?i. 

Ox-icall  { t'rl  /loiiiiMiii),  the  bile  of  tho  domestic  ox,  \* 
used  ID  the  arttf  in  soouring  woul,  since  into  \\b  complicated 


composition  there  enters  abundance  of  toda.  which  ^\\ct 
it  a  soapy  quality.  When  properly  refined  from  iu  coag- 
ulable  and  coloring  matters  it  is  u/cd  by  ani-ta  in  mixiug 
colors,  which  it  otten  improves  in  lint,  while  it  fixe»  ihem 
and  makes  them  How  Ix-iter.  It  \»  bUu  ummI  in  some  kinds 
of  artists'  varnish  and  in  clcanting  ivory  tablets  for  artirta' 
use.  In  medicine  it  is  sometimes  gi\en  when  a  defirirncy 
of  bile  is  suspected  to  exiht ;  in  eucmata  it  \»  belie*  ed  tu 
disRoIve  scybalous  mosses,  and  as  an  external  application 
some  praciiiioners  consider  it  powerfully  discuticnL 

Oxidntion.     See  Ox^v,v.s. 

Ox'idr**,  compoundM  of  fixvnKX  (which  see)  with  me- 
tallic  and  other  basic  substances.  Oxj.tes  make  up  almost 
the  whole  mass  of  known  matter.  Water  is  an  oiide  of 
hydrogen,  SK.88  per  cent,  of  its  weight  Ix-ing  oxygen,  and 
all  the  massive  solid  rocks,  without  excepiitin.'are  made 
up  substantially  of  different  oxides.  All  the  elements  ex. 
ce|>t  fluorine  combine  with  oxygen  to  f.»nn  oxides,  some 
combining  in  several  different  propnrtion*  to  form  as  many 
difl^ercnt  oxides.  Oxides  divide  them^dves  into  neveral  naC- 
unil  groups.  Hasic  oxides,  or  simply  ba^e*.  are  tho«e  whirh 
combine  with  acid  oxides  to  form  salts  or  neutral  oxide*, 
and,  conversely,  nriV/  oxides,  or  n>itit  r>imply,  are  Ihoi^ 
which  combine  with  bases  to  form  salts.  Thi*  i*.  however. 
a  very  general  definition,  subjwt  to  ."cveral  coniliiion*  and 
modificati»»ns  in  certain  cases,  llencrally  ^pcnking.  again, 
it  may  be  stated  that  acid  oxides  contain  larger  pn<p<.r- 
tions  of  oxygen  than  basic;  and  when  nn  element  r<im- 
bines  to  form  difl'erent  oxides  with  oxygen.  tho-.c  whieh 
contain  most  oxygen  will  be  ncid,  and  tho^e  crmlaining 
least  basic.  The  degree  of  ncidily  or  basicity  of  an  oxide 
depends  also,  however,  upon  the  acidic  or  bn*ic  relations 
of  the  element  which  is  combined  with  the  oxygen.  (On 
this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  Arm  and 
Hash,  and  under  the  head  of  OxvoKS  further  infonnatioo 
will  be  given  about  oxides.)  H.  Wi'itrz, 

Oxlip.     Sec  PnoiiioMi:. 

Oxprckrr.     See  IlKHK-EATEn. 

Oxiidrrc'idir  [from  Oxudrrret — i{«,  "sharp,"  and 
5<p<cw.  to  ••  lonk  " — the  only  known  genu*],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleoccphali  and  sub-order  .\riinth<>p. 
teri,  related  to  the  gobies,  from  which  it  is  cf>pecially  dis- 
tinguishctl  by  tho  numerous  spines  of  the  anal  fin  and 
want  of  ventral  fins.  The  body  is  elongate*),  sub-rylin- 
drica),  and  covered  with  small  scales :  the  lateral  line 
absent  (?):  the  head  elnngated.  alsu  mtered  with  small 
scales;  opercula  unarmed  (?):  no-trils  single  i?):  muulh 
with  a  lateral  cleft;  teeth  in  iMith  jaws,  but  none  on  iho 
palate  ;  branchial  apertures  capacious,  the  gill -membraneii 
being  united  below  the  throat  and  not  adherent  below  the 
isthmus;  branthio«tegal  rays  fix  ( ? ) ;  dorsal  f»«»  lw<».  the 
first  with  fix  fpines,  the  Seconal  elongated  ;  the  anal  fin  as 
long  as  second  dorsal  and  armed  with  many  I  A)  spines; 
caudal  not  free;  ventral  fins  none.  The  anatomy  is  un- 
known. Tho  family  has  bit-n  proposed  by  I>r.  tiUnther 
for  a  single  speeien  i  (tj-u'ffmiM  t{ruUiiuM\,  nrieinalli  de- 
scribed by  Valenciennes  from  specimens  obtaineil  fn>m 
Macao  ((iUnther^  C'alaloyut  /VsAr«  Unit.  .\lm»rmm,  t.  iii., 
p.  I)i5).  TiieuiioRK  UiLu 

Oxufi.     Pec  A  MOO. 

Oxychlo'ridt'H,  sometimes  called  nn^ir  C'hloridr*. 
This  clo"s  of  enmpoundx  may  in  -..me  ru-t-  ! 
contjitoinds  of  iixidi-i'  and  ihl.-ri«l«-.  but  id  u, 
we  find  difficulty  in  admitting  the  prvenrc-! 
itf  the  basic  element.  The  oxychlorides  are  sometimes  form- 
ed  bv  the  dire<'l  action  of  an   oxiilr  of  a  n»ri«l  iip«in  lh« 
chloride  of  the  same  metal,  as  in  tb< 
ne-ia.  nine.  ct**.     In  the  latter  lw«i  ca-. 
are  founded  upon  the  furnmlinu  of  pu<  ^ 
classes  of  oxychbtrides  are  formed   I  > 
posing  action  of  water  iip-n  the  .bbt 
acting  by  removing  a  pt«rti«»n  ■■;' 
of  antimony  and  bi-muth.     Tb' 
oxychlorides,  as  atacamitc  and  t 
eopper,   and    nialbM-kite    and    mmdipiie.   i.» 
lead.    Other  element-  iM-id.-  tbn  mrUl.  f-.n. 
such  as  silicon,  carl- 
phorus.    0\vchl<«ril 
of  consideraliloinli-T- 
imagined  lo  ■■oniniii 
radical-,  called  l'\    ■ 
SO.  !ielcn.\  Ic.   - 
are  piiwerful    • 
sulpburi<'  (ui'l.      .     .  '       "^ 

Ox'VKi'n,  .%ir,ttndO»opr,     .V.i»i#«.— Th#  wor»l  o»j 
gen  is  from  tlo*  tirr«-k  i4^,  **  arid."  an<l  y......  tn  ••  rnr*-" 

der,"  or  ••grncrale."  and  mm*  ai-phe.)  t       i 
resent  the  generalisation   which  he  I 
which  Id  his  day  was  atmo*t  unttr^ 
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oxyf^n  wiiJi  the  i»olo  "ncldifvlnjf  prinoiplo."  To  occom- 
modato  tbW  hypotbcf>ii<.  mtiriutic  ticid,  for  oxnwple.  wns 
rcf^nrded  nii  an  oxide  nf  !:nmo  unknown  clement,  nnd. 
fiirthormore.  hy  n  f^ccond  pnbsidtiirv  hvpi)the?iii«,  jiropo.ied 
bv  llertboUct  in  I7>».>.  rblorini'.  wbirh  biid  tben  been  di*«- 
covorcd  cloven  yvan*  prcviou!*ly  by  Scbeele.  was  ri';;arded 
A!«  nn  oxide  of  muriatic  ncid,  ns  itself  nn  ncid  tiubstunce, 
and  the  term  "oxygenated  muriatic  ncid  "  nppliod  to  it. 
In  I>*n9.  bowevcr.  (tay-liussac  and  Thr-niml  denmnslrited 
tbat  chlorine  contains  no  oxypt-n  and  is  elementary  :  and 
H.  Davy  in  ISIO  entirely  demolished  the  view  of  lierthnj- 
let,  proposing  the  mime  rhloriur,  which  still  (ituuds.  Since 
then  it  oas  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  clai^^ 
of  substances  called  "ariils"  does  nut  owe  '\U  character- 
istics to  the  presence  of  uxygen,  and  that  hydrogen  is  far 
bettor  entitled  t»i  the  dci^^nalion  of  the  "  acidifying  |»rin- 
ciple."  if  there  he  any  MU'h  thing.  Indeed,  there  is  now 
an  attempt  making  ihrnughout  the  range  of  (diemical  lit- 
oratiiru  to  ctmline  the  term  acid  to  liydrngenntcd  coui- 
poumls.  and  to  ulx'H.-h  it  as  applied  to  simple  oxides  of 
other  elements.  Thus,  the  term  oxygen,  now  so  lirmly  cs- 
tjiblishcd  in  the  mindsi  of  men  that  it  probably  never  will 
bo  changed,  must  now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  unfortiinale  cases  we  have  of  a  name  founded 
upon  a  fragmentary  and  entirely  incorrect  generalization — 
a  rai.'tnomer — which  is  destined  to  inculcate  and  perpetuate 
error,  and  to  stanri  in  the  way  of  true  scientific  progress, 
whose  object  should  pre-eminently  be  to  bring  our  words 
and  our  ideas,  which  must  go  hanil  in  hand,  always  into 
closer  approximation  to  tlie  creative  ideas  that  underlie 
the  sehome  of  Nature.  In  tlie  licruian  language,  like- 
wise, oxygen  is  Sancn^toff,  "acid  stiiff"  or  material,  again 
perpetuating  Lavoisier's  view.  The  first  discoverer  of 
oxygen,  Priestley,  culled  it  "dephlogisticated  air."  Con- 
dorcet  called  it  "  vital  air."  Schcele  called  it  "  Feuerluft," 
fiery  or  fire-supporting  air. 

I/ittorif. — Air  was  held  by  the  chemists  of  old  to  be  one 
of  the  element!!  of  matter,  all  gaseous  substances  being 
classed  together  under  this  name.  Uutherfurd  in  1772  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  an  ingredient  (Xitro<j[-:\,  which 
see)  incapable  of  sustaining  respiration.  Priestley.  Aug. 
1,  1774.  first  discovered  and  prepare  1  in  a  pure  state  the 
life  and  fire-sustaining  gaseous  prin^iiple  of  the  air,  which 
he  called  "dephlogisticated  air."  as  he  was,  oven  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  an  adherent  of  the  phlogistic  theory  of 
Stahl.  Priestley  ])repared  pure  oxygen  by  heating  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  whith  is  dissociated  by  heat  into  metal- 
lic mercury  an'I  oxygen  gas.  Priestley,  who.  from  his 
many  important  discoveries  and  inventions  relative  to 
difi'erent  gases  and  the  manipulation  of  gaseous  bodies, 
is  known  as  the  "  father  of  jmeumatic  chemistry,"  knew 
well  how  to  collect,  preserve,  and  exj>erimcnt  upon  the  new 
gas.  He  thus  easily  proved  its  identity  with  the  active 
clement  of  the  air.  To  commemorate  this  great  event  in 
scientific  history,  the  chemists  of  America  assembled  Aug. 
1,  1S74,  one  hundred  years  later,  at  the  grave  of  Priestley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susf|uehanna  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
to  celebrate  the  "  centennial  of  chemistry."  One  year  later 
than  Priestley,  in  177.i.  the  great  Swedish  chemist  Scheele 
maile  indepemlenlly  the  same  discovery.  Lavoisier  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  rliscoverer  or  propounder  of  the 
true  theory  of  fire,  oxidation,  and  combustion,  as  consist- 
ing in  combination  with  oxygen  of  the  air.  (irotthuss.  and 
especially  11.  Davy,  investigated  flame,  and  advanced  some 
steps  in  a  theory  thereof.  Doeberciner  made  also  important 
investigations  upon  flame  and  luminosity,  which,  though 
now  forgotten,  should  be  revived. 

Ocritrrencc  in  yntiirr. — It  is  in  an  enormous  degree  the 
most  abundant,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  elements  of  matter,  upon  our  earth  at  least. 
The  only  other  element  that  can  compare  with  it  in  abun- 
dance is  silicon,  the  special  element  of  mineral  silicates. 
Even  in  these  oxygen  preponderates  largely.  The  follow- 
ing figures  have  here  been  calculated  to  furnish  examples 
of  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  silicon  in  some  of  the 
commonest  of  the  minerals  that  make  up  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  the  known  earth  : 

Otyircn  Silicon 

per  100.  iKrr  100. 

Quartz 54 4fi. 

Feldspar  (orthoclaae) 46.75  29.6 

Mica  (muscovite) 48.27  21. 

Pyroxene 44.fi    "  2.5's 

Amphibole 4fi.8    27  6 

Limestone 48.     — Cartmii..!  12!o 

From  a  glance  over  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  oxygen 
constitutes  nearly  if  not  quite  half  the  total  weight  of 
known  matter,  and  silicon  not  far  from  one-third.  Of 
water,  the  liquid  part  of  the  earth,  oxygen  forms  a  still 
larger  proportion,  or  dfjht-nluthit.  Of  living  matter,  veg- 
etable and  animal,  o.xygen  also  forms  by  far  the  largest 


clement,  by  rcn!>on  of  the  fact  tbat  water  is  so  predominant 
a  constituent  of  these.     Apart,  however,  from  the  water 
existing  ai«  such  in  living  beingf.  much  oxygen  is  con- 
tained in  their  solid  or  "  plastic  "  constituents  when  per- 
'   fectly  «lry.     Thnx  cellulose  an<l  starch  both  c.inlain  liL.IS 
;  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  albumen  2;!. 5,  and  gelatine  27..')  per 
'  cent.     Of  normal  atmospheric  air  oxygen  constitutes  from 
I  20.8  to  20.y  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  by  weight  about  23 
per  cent.,  the  oxygen  being  a  little  heavier  than  the  ni- 
trogen. 

/'irpiirntifu. — Of  accomplishing   this    there   are   many 
methoiis  bcsiiles  that  of  Priestley,  above  referred  to.     Per- 
oxides   of    manganese    an<l    barium    both   evolve  oxygen 
when   strongly  heated.      Peroxide  of  barium  will  take  the 
oxygen  up  again  at  a  lower  temperature  from  a  current  of 
moist  air.  and  the  alternation  of  these  two  operations  upon 
;  this  peroxide,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  upon  anhydrous 
I   baryta,  constitutes  Poussingault's  method  of  making  oxy- 
gen.    The  method  of  Tessie  du  Motay,  by  which  oxygen 
I  has  of  late  years  been  manufactured  for  illuniiiKiting  pur- 
j  poses,  consists  in  the  alternate  exposure  to  a  current  of  air 
I  and  of  steam  of  a  salt  of  manganic  acid.     Sulphuric  acid 
:  will   evolve   oxygen    from    a   number  of  substances   when 
heated  therewith,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead, 
etc.     It  may  also  be  olitained  by  electrolysis  nf  water.   De- 
,  ville  and  Debray  proposed  two  new  methods,  both  of  which 
I  furnish  it  at  first  in  admixture  with  sulphurous  oxide  gas, 
one   being   to   pass   sulphuric   ncid   in   vapor  over  licateil 
jdatinum.  the  other  to   heat  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
,   zinc,  to   a    high  temperature.     The  method  still    in   most 
general  use,  both  in  chemical  laboratories  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  oxygen  for  commerce,  is  to  heat   chlorate  of 
potash  to  fusion.     The  evolution  of  the  oxygen  is  greatly 
,   facilitated  and  hastened  by  pulverization  of  this  substance 
I  anil   mixture  with    small   proportions  of  certain  metallic 

oxides,  peroxide  of  manganese  being  generally  used. 
I        Chiim'ral   Prnpcrtirtt. —  A   colorless    and    inodorous    gas 
I   which  has   given   no   indications  of  reiluction   to  a  liquid 
,   under  the  heaviest  pressures,  assisted  by  the  intenscst  enid 
I  attainable.     It  is  magnetic — m()re  so  than  any  other  gas- 
I  eous  substance.     Its  density,  air  being  unity,  is   l.lfl.'jfil. 
'   Bunsen  found  that  ice-cold  water  can  hold  in  solution  -1.1 1 1 
,   per  cent,   of  its   volume  of  oxygen,   and   water  at  20°  C. 
(=68°  F.)  only  2.8:?S  per  cent.     When  pure,  it  manifests 
the  most  energetic   affinities,  and  when   inhaled  sor)n  de- 
stroys instead  of  su.=:taiiiing  life,  by  reason  of  an  abnor- 
mally rapid  oxidation  of  the  hlood.     (See  Nitrockn.)     A 
Combustible  body,  as  a  eliarred  splinter  of  wood,  a  camlle 
with  a  snufF  ujion  it.  or  the  like,  if  having  but  a  spark  nf 
fire  adherent,  instantly  kindles  into  flame  when  immersed 
in  oxygen.      In  this  way  it  may  be  distinguished  from   all 
other    gases    except   laughing    gas,   which    has   the    same 
power.     Oxygen  will  itself  burn  with  flame   in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  combustible  gas  like  hydrogen — a  phenomenon 
I   now  commonly  exhibited   as   a   lecture-room   experiment. 
Even  gaseous  ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  the  hydro- 
gen   in   this   experiment.       Oxygen   is   equivalent   to   two 
etjuivalcnts  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  monadic  cle- 
ment, and  is  therefore  a  dyad.     When  it  burns  with  hy- 
drogen, two  volumes  of  the  latter  combine   with  one  vol- 
ume of  oxygen,  and  the  three  volumes  condense  to  two  vol- 
umes of  steam:  but  .whether  this  condensation   is  on  the 
part  of  the  hydrogen   or  of  the  oxygen,  or  of  both,  is  as 
yet  matter  of  speculation. 

Unc  nf  Oxytjcn. — Outside  of  the  applications  of  oxygen 
as  a  purely  scientific  and  analytical  agent  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  its  practical  uses  have  not  yet  been  developed 
to  any  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expense 
of  obtaining  it  free  from  nitrogen.  Dr.  Hare's  applica- 
tions of  it  for  producing  intense  heat  for  fusing  metals, 
and  intense  light  by  the  invention  properly  called  Hare's 
lime-light,  remain  yet  the  most  important  uses.  In  France 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  of  jdatiniridium  have  recently 
been  melted  at  once  by  Hare's  method.  Pcville  and  Debray 
have  made  an  important  improvement  by  enclosing  tiie 
burning  jets  of  mixed  oxygen  ami  hydrogen  with  the  ma- 
terial to  be  melted  in  crucibles  and  small  furnaces,  built 
of  blocks  of  quicklime,  which  is  not  only  highly  refrac- 
tory, but  a  most  powerful  non-conductor  of  heat.  A  mod- 
ification of  Hare's  light,  in  which  the  light  of  rich  hydro- 
carbon gases  is  greatly  enhanced  and  improved  by  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen,  has  of  late  years  been  persistently  tried 
in  Paris,  Vienna.  New  York,  and  Butfalo  by  Tessie  du 
Motay  and  his  associates;  and  if  the  estimates  maintained 
as  to  the  cost  on  a  large  scale  of  manufacturing  pure 
oxygen  by  the  new  and  beautiful  methods  of  this  ingenious 
chemist  shall  be  justified  in  practice,  we  shall  doubtless 
have  very  magnificent  modes  of  illumination  in  connec- 
tion with  petroleum  and  petroleum-gas  arising  out  of 
these  inrentions.     Such  result  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  for 
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otherwifo.  ae  cheap  oxygon  will  be  a  most  valuable  agent 
in  many  arts  of  civilization. 

(iemtiH  of'  Oxtfffeu. — Science  seeks  to  assign  causes  for 
all  known  phenomena.  Few  known  phenomena  are  more 
extraonliniiry  tlian  that  of  the  hij^hly  oxygenated  atmo- 
ppliercof  theearth.  The  crust  nf  the  earth  i^  amply  charged 
with  cnmhustibic  matter  sutHricnt  to  comhinc  with  and  ap- 
pri!pri:it(r  nil  the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosphere.  It  appears 
on  a  little  calculatinn  that  a  content  of  pyrites  in  the  .=olid 
rocks  f»f  the  earth's  eru>:t,  annmntini^.  on  nn  average,  to 
one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent.,  in  a  layer  of  such  rock  only 
five  miles  in  depth,  would,  on  complete  combustion  to  ferric 
sulphate,  absorb  all  the  oxygen  of  the  atnupsphcre.  And 
there  is  every  reason  U)  believe  that  such  metallic  sulphides 
in  the  rocks  do  actually  and  ])otentiany  represent  a  hirge 
part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere — all  that  is  not  in  the 
same  way  represented  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
rocks — ami  that  the  oxygen  now  free  was  once  partly  con- 
tained in  the  waters  of  a  primeval  or  prozoic  ocean  as  me- 
tallic sulpliates,  and  jtartly  in  the  jirozoic  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  and  that  this  prozoic  atmo- 
sphere contained  no  fn-e  a.ct/tfeit.  These  views  were  taken 
by  the  present  writer  in  a  communication  to  the  American 
Assoidation  in  ISfi'.t,  ami  it  was  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  that  we  know  no  mode  of  genesis  of  oxygen  except  the 
respiratory  action  of  the  leaves  of  plants  under  the  power 
of  the  solar  ray,  and  tlicrefore  that  the  potential  energy, 
the  life,  animal  heat,  and  combustion  now  dwelling  and 
proceeding  upon  the  earth,  have  had,  through  this  channel 
of  oxvgen-genesis,  for  the  first  time  pointed  out,  their  sole 
origin  in  tlie  sun. 

Ojoh/?. — This  is  a  modification  of  oxygen,  known  some- 
times as  "  active  oxygen,"  which,  up  to  this  time,  stands 
almost  if  not  altogether  al()ne  in  some  respects.  Allotropic 
modifications  of  solitl  ami  liquid  substances  are  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  will  soon  be  recognized  as  almost  in- 
definite in  number,  but  those  of  gaseous  bodies  are  little 
known,  ozone  being  the  only  one  that  has  been  at  all  stud- 
ied. As  in  the  case  of  all  allotropic  changes,  when  oxygen 
passes  to  the  form  of  ozone  there  is  found  to  be  a  change 
of  volume,  and.  as  has  already  been  stated  under  Isomkrism 
(which  see.  minor  head  Allotropism),  a  fht-rmnl  ilisturbance 
also.  Ozone  is  formed  when  oxygen  is  submitted  to  vari- 
ous agents  and  ojierations.  The  electric  spark  and  the  slow 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  are  two  of  the  most  familiar.  The 
oxygen  formed  by  electrolysis  contains  It,  also  that  evolved 
from  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of 
potash.  The  .\merican  chemist  Oscar  Loew  found  it  as  a 
general  product  of  flame  in  air.  It  is  always  readily  de- 
tectable, when  masking  odors  aro  absent,  by  its  very  sin- 
gular ami  characteristic  odor,  which,  once  perceived,  is 
always  recognixablo  again.  Other  tests  and  other  jiroper- 
tica  of  ozone  of  extreme  interest  will  he  found  ile^cribcd  in 
the  chemical  text-books,  to  which  we  are  forced  to  refer  for 
them.  Hb.vky  Wlktz. 

Oxyffpnatpd  Water,     See  lIvnnoGK\  Peroxide. 

Oxygen,  .lleilieiiml  Dses  of.  Oxygen  is  locally 
irritating  to  raw  surfaces,  exciting  inflammation  if  too 
long  applied.  Inlialcd  in  health  with  proper  precautions 
t<t  remove  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  expiration 
from  the  inspire'!  gas.  it  is  perfectly  respirahle.  and  does 
not  produce  mutdi  substantial  ehange  in  the  rate  of  jier- 
formanec  of  the  funetions.  This  oireumstanco  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  proved  by  experiment,  that  in  health  the 
blood  can  take  up  as  much  oxygen  from  ordinary  atmo- 
splierie  air  as  when  supplieil  with  the  pure  gas — in  other 
words,  as  much  as  it  is  cajovble  f>f  absorbing — ^tho  only 
difl'erencc  in  the  two  caso-<  being  that  whore  oxygen  alone 
is  breathed  the  highest  point  of  saturation  is  reached  more 
speedily  than  where  air  is  employed,  iiut  when  from  any 
cause  there  is  rlefective  respiration,  and  the  system  suffers  in 
oonserjuence  from  imperfect  oxygenatiitn  of  the  blood,  the 
inhaling  of  pure  or  sliijhtly  diluted  oxygen,  by  enabling 
something  like  the  normal  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be  ]»ro- 
senteii  to  the  blood  at  each  inspiration,  alfords  prompt  and 
decided  relief,  and  is,  of  eour.se,  fint  ftDttn,  of  great  benefit. 
Hence,  in  such  afl'ections  as  asthma,  pulmimary  emphysema, 
croup,  diphtheria.  dyspn«ca  from  heart  disease,  etc.  in- 
halations of  oxygen  are  often  exceedingly  useful.  In  other 
diseases,  generally  those  of  mal-nutrition,  sueli  as  consump- 
tion of  tlio  lungs,  an;emia,  severe  dyspepsia,  indolent 
ulcers,  etc.,  experience  has  nhrtwn  that  in  some  cases  much 
benefit  has  followed  inhalations  of  oxygen,  lint  where 
ulceration  or  active  inflammation  is  present  tlie  use  of  the 
gas  requires  care,  lest  its  irritant  eflfeets  do  harm.  Oxygen 
for  medieinal  use  jnust  be  perfectly  pure,  and  is  best  prejKired 
by  decompositiiin  of  potassium  chlorate.  It  is  inhaled  from 
a  bag  connected  with  the  month  by  a  tube  provided  with  a 
proper  moutbpiei-e  to  keep  tho  expiretl  air  from  mixing 
with  the  gas  ;   and  the  nostrils  boipg  loft  free,  enough  air 


is  at  the  same  time  inspired  to  somewhat  dilute  the  oxygen. 
Inhalations  morning  and  evening  of  from  one  to  four  gal- 
Ions  generally  suffice  in  chronic  afl'ections.  hut  in  acute 
disease  the  amount  must  be  dctermine<i  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  For  medicinal  use.  cylinciers  holding  from  100 
to  200  gallons  of  gas  compressed  into  a  moderate  compass 
are  exceedingly  convenient  as  portable  reservoirs  from 
which  to  supply  the  inhaling  apparatus.   EpWard  Ct'RTis. 

Oxyhy'dro^cn  Blow'pipe,  a  piece  of  apparatus  in- 
vented in  ISlil  by  Or.  Kobert  Hare  of  Pbila<lelpbia  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  very  high  temperature  by  burning 
nydrogen  ami  oxygen  together.  It  is  now  extensively  used 
for  melting  platinum  and  for  producing  the  Drummond 
light,  by  rentlcring  a  piece  of  lime  intensely  hot.  The  best 
form  is  a  jet  consisting  of  a  tube  for  the  delivery  of  o.xy- 
gen,  with  a  larger  tube  around  it,  tlie  hytirogen  being  de- 
livered through  the  annular  space.  (See  Am.  Chemistj  v. 
77  and  :{72.) 

Oxynot'idJT  [from  Oxynottti — Gr.  ifu>,  "shaq),"  and 
i-iLto?.  the  ••  back" — the  generic  name],  a  family  of  selachians 
of  the  order  of  sharks  or  squall,  distinguished  by  the  arma- 
ture of  the  dorsal  fins.  The  body  is  contracted  rather 
abruptly;  behind  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  and  abmit  the 
middle  is  triheilral  in  section,  the  sides  being  comi)resscd 
towards  the  back,  which  is  ridge-like  land  hence  the 
name);  the  scales  are  spiny;  the  head  rather  small,  ob- 
long, with  a  snout  moderately  protuberant;  nostrils  in- 
ferior, but  far  from  the  mouth  ;  mouth  with  the  cleft  rather 
small  and  mostly  transverse;  teeth  in  numerous  rows; 
brancliial  apertures  five,  all  in  front  of  the  pectorals; 
spiracles  large,  behind  the  eyes:  dorsal  fins  two,  large. 
armed  with  robust  spines,  the  first  behind  the  pectorals, 
with  a  spine  arising  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fin;  the 
second  above  the  ventrals,  with  the  sjdne  anterior:  anal 
absent;  tail  elongated,  with  the  caudal  fin  not  notcheil ; 
pectorals  witii  a  narrow  base;  ventrals  far  behind.  Tlie 
family  has  been  jiroposed  for  a  single  known  species  (  Oj-i/- 
notus  crtitn'iHj  or  Cf-utrinn  Sah'ittui)^  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  species  attains,  generally,  a  length  of 
little  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  three  feet.     Theo.  (iill. 

Ox'ysalts,  salts  or  neutral  compounds  (neither  acid 
nor  basic)  formed  by  the  saturation  of  an  oxygen  acid  by 
an  oxygen  base.  The  term  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
this  class  of  compounds  from  the  other  large  class  of  salts 
called  by  Bcrzelius  haloid  salts,  wliicli  contain  no  oxygen, 
being  formed  by  the  combination  of  u  metal  with  one  of 
his  halogen  group  of  elements,  chhtrine.  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine.  To  this  latter  class  common  salt.  Na('I, 
belongs,  and  is  therefore  not  an  oxysalt.  To  the  oxy- 
salts  belong,  for  example, 

Sodie  sulphate,  NajO.SOs, 
Potassic  chlorate,  K-jO.ClaOs.     H.  Wi'rtz. 
Oxysul'phides,  compounds  firmed  by  the  joint  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  metal  or  other  ele- 
ment.    They  are  not  very  numerous  or  important. 

O'ycr  [Tj.  Fr.  oi/cr,  from   hut.  autfire,  to  "hear"].     By 
the  comuHm  law  rules  of  pleading,  a  party  to  an  action 
who  alleged  in  his  pleading  any  deed  upon  which  ho  bascti 
his  claim  or  his  justification   in  defence  was  rc(|uirod  to 
j    make  profert  of  such  deed  (that  is,  to  allege  its  production 
in  court),  and  thereupon  the  other  party  was  entitled  to  de- 
I    mand  oyer  of  the  deed,  or  to  hear  it  read.     .Anciently,  the 
jdeadings  were  entirely  oral,  and  profert  then  consisted  in 
I    actually  bringing  the  deed  into  court,  and  upon  a  demand 
j    of   oyer   it   was   read  aloud    by  the  party   introducing  it. 
Hut  at  an  early  peritMl  it  became  the  practice  to  conduct 
tlie  ph-arling  liy  written  instruments,  which  were  delivered 
I    by  the  parties   to  each  other,  ami  profert  was  made  by  a 
i    f.lrmal   allegation  that  the  deed   was  brought   into  court, 
[    though  in  fact  the  parly  pleading  it  ret:uned  it  in  his  own 
;    custody.     The  usual  formula  in  making  profert  was  this: 
j    "one    part    of    which    said    indenture"  (or   other   dce<l), 
I    "sealed  with  the  seal   of  the  said  ilefendant "  (or '*  plain- 
!    tiff,").  ••  the  saiti  plaintitT"  (or  "defendant")  "now  brings 
i    here  into  court."  etc.      I'nder  this  system  of  practice  a  de- 
mand of  over  was  ma<Ie  in  writing  upon  the  party  alleging 
j   the  deed,  who  was  then  bound  to  deliver  it  into  the  other's 
hands  for  inspection,  and.  if  required,  to  leave  with  him  a 
'   eopv.     This  was  deemed  ef|uiva1ent  to  an  actual  rea<ling 
;    of  the  deed  in  court.    The  rule  permitting  oyer  was  e-lah- 
lished  in  order  that  a  pirty  whose  interests  were  aflV-ted 
;    by  the  alleged  deed  mi-.^ht  have  an  opportunity  to  loarn  its 
entire  contents  or  to  ascertain  its  genuineness,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  prepare  his  answer  or  defence.     The  parly 
allegin'.r  a  deed  was  not  required  by  the  rules  of  ideadini; 
to  set  lorth  the  entire  in-slrument   in   every  ease,  nut  only 
so  much  of  it  as  was  material  for  the  purpose  of  establish 
ing  his  claim  or  defence.     This  privilege  of  demanding 
over  was,  therefore,  of  much  importance,  pincc   it  enabled 
i  the  other  party  to  aoquaint  himself  with  facts  involved  in 
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the  quootion  at  if>.iuo,  of  whiub  Jcnowledge  could  not  other- 

wUc  bo  uliliiinc><l,  niid  which  iiu^ht  bu  cD^entiiil  to  (he 
protection  of  hii<  ri>;hl^  and  intcrcstij.  t)yor  could  bo  dc- 
inandud  only  in  ca^iufi  whuro  prufcrt  was  neoc^sarity  made. 
If  profort  wcru  made  in  ouse.i  where  the  law  did  not  rc- 
qulru  it,  or  if  it  wvro  omitted  when  it  ouj^ht  to  have  been 
made,  there  would  be  no  ri;;ht  tu  demand  oyer.  If.  how- 
ever, oyer  were  demundud  in  a  proper  case,  and  the  party 
obtaining  it  had  orcasjon  to  found  hit)  answer  upon  any 
matter  uontuined  in  the  deed,  but  not  foi  forth  by  lii.'s  ad- 
vori«ary,  he  wouhl  bo  obliged  to  set  forth  the  entire  deed 
in  liiri  own  ploadiii;;.  The  cfTect  of  thiw  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  contents  uf  the  deed  had  been  staterl  ori;;inally 
by  the  party  niakin;^  profert,  and  It  might  bo  demurred  to 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  hi^  pleading.  (Sec  DKMrititKit.) 
Oyer  was  demandable  <»nly  of  deeds  or  instruments  under 
seal,  and  of  letters  te-itamentary  or  of  administration,  and 
not  of  private  writin;;s  havini;  no  seal.  Tlie  pra^-tiee  of 
demanding  oyer  has  generally  been  superseded  in  moilern 
times  by  more  convenient  metliods.  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  accomplishing  the  same  object.  In  Englond 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Pommon  Law  Prnce'luro  Act 
nilopted  in  1S.t2.  The  Kni;li;'!i  rule  at  present  in  force  is 
that  '"any  party  may,  without  filing  an  atlidavit.  apply  to 
a  judge  for  an  order  directing  any  4)ther  party  to  the  action 
to  make  discovery  on  oath  of  the  dfieuments  which  are  or 
have  been  in  his  jmssession  or  power  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter in  question  in  the  action."  Moreover,  every  party  in  an 
action  may  obtain  an  inspection  of  documents  referred  to 
in  another  party's  pleadings  by  sending  a  notice  in  wri- 
ting to  produce  such  documents  for  examination.  Any 
party  not  complying  with  such  a  notice  is  ilebarrcd  from 
introducing  the  documents  in  evidence  in  his  own  behalf, 
unless  he  refuse  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  (Supreme 
Court  of  Jtiflirntiire  Aft,  as  amended,  ;iS  and  .'i9  Vict.,  ch. 
77,  order  :U  (1875).)  In  Xew  York  it  is  pro\«ided  that  the 
court  before  which  an  action  is  pending,  or  a  judge  thereof, 
may.  upon  due  notice,  order  cither  party  to  give  to  the 
other  an  inspection  and  cop}-,  or  permission  to  take  a  copy 
of  any  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  his  possession 
containing  evidence  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  action  or 
the  defence  therein.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  paper  may  be 
excluded  from  being  given  in  evidence  or  the  party  may  be 
punished  fX.  Y.  Ciide,  ^  liSS).  Similar  provisions"  exist  in 
other  State?.    Gkohgi:  Chase.    Revised  bv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

O'yer  and  Tcr'miner  [Fr.,to  "  hear  and  determine  *']. 
In  English  pr.iclice,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  tri- 
bunals having  criminal  jurisdiction  which  are  held  before 
the  queen's  commissioners,  among  whom  are  usually  in- 
cluded two  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
in  every  county  of  the  kingdom.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
ties sessions  are  held  twice  in  each  year.  The  name  of 
these  courts  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  commis- 
sion by  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  act.  They  aro 
directed  "to  hear,  inquire,  and  determine  "  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  They  can  only  proceed  upon 
indictments  found  at  the  same  assizes  in  which  the  trial  is 
had.  (See  Assizk.)  I'pon  occasions  of  special  emergency, 
as  when  there  is  a  sudilen  insurrection  or  riot,  or  flagrant 
public  outrage  which  demands  speedy  redress,  a  special 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  ordinarily  issued  to 
expedite  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  assist  the 
regular  courts  in  disposing  of  the  increase  of  business. 
The  course  of  proceeding  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  courts  organized  umler  the  general  and  ordinary  com- 
missions, tn  the  V.  S.  the  phrase  oyer  and  terminer  is  not 
infrequently  employed  as  a  designation  of  criminal  courts, 
but  the  extent  of  the  particular  jurisdiction  which  they 
exercise  and  the  mode  of  their  organization  are  generally 
determined  by  express  statutes.  In  New  York  this  is  the 
highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases. 
(JEoitr.K  Cii.\sE.     Keviskd  uy  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Oys'ter,  the  English  name  common  to  the  species  of  the 
family  Ostreidx  and  genus  Ontna.  All  the  sjiccics  of  the 
genus  are  much  alike,  and  agree  in  the  following  charac- 
ters:  The  animal  has  the  mantle  margin  double  and  finely 
fringed:  the  gills  are  nearly  equal:  the  lips  phiin  ;  the 
palpi  triangular  and  attached;  the  shell  is  irregular  and 
rough  :  the  left  valve  adherent  and  convex  :  the  right  free  ' 
and  flat  or  concave;  the  umbones  moderately  prominent, 
and  not  or  scarcely  incurved:  the  hinge  toothless;  the  lig-  \ 
amentary  cavity  elongated.  The  genus  is  almost  cosmo-  ! 
politan  in  range,  but  not  represented  in  the  polar  seas. 
About  7U  recent  species  have  been  recognized  by  various 
authors,  but  the  true  upecies  are  probably  considerably 
less.  The  most  notable  are  the  oysters  of  Europe  (  Ostren 
edufU)  and  the  Eastern  U.S.  {'Ontrea  vir(f!n!ami).  The 
former  is  a  comparatively  small  species,  found  generally  in 
the  European  seas,  and  has  a  coppery  flavor:  the  latter  is 
the  common  large  American  species,  and  its  great  head- 


I  Quarters  are  tho  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  :  it  has  none  of 

the  coppery  taste  characteristic  of  the  European  species. 
Doth  species  (and  indeed  utmost  all  uf  the  genus)  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation  in  form,  and  the  American 
has  by  some  authors  been  diff'erentiateii  into  two — a  north- 
ern roundish  form  {0»trca  bttrvulim),  and  a  southern  long- 
ish  one  {()ntrca  viryi'uirti) — but  these  intergradc  into  each, 
antl  arc  apparently  simply  varieties  of  a  single  polymor- 
phic species.  As  is  well  known,  the  species  arc  the  <ibjccts 
of  an  extensive  industry,  and  to  a  large  extent  artificially 
propagated  and  raised.  TnEonoitE  (iii.i,. 

Oys'ter  Bay,  post-v.  and  tp..  Queens  co..  N.  Y.  The 
tp.  extends  across  Long  Island  from  the  sound  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  includes  12  villages.      Pop.  ni,,>l(j. 

Oyster-catcher,  a  name  given  to  various  wading 
birds  of  the  Turnstone  family  and  of  the  genus  f/frinfitopw. 
The  U.  S.  have  :i  species,  //.;>fi//i«ri(«,  called  the  flood-gull, 
and  H.  niger  and  ater,  the  last  two  from  the  I*acific  coast. 
//.  oxtrnfeffuft  of  Eurf)pe  is  by  sonic  rcgardcil  as  identical 
with  the  tirst-mcntioncd  species.  It  is  callcil  the  sea-pie 
in  England,  is  a  very  handsume  bird,  and  the  species  feed 
on  molhisks  and  insects. 

Oyster-plant.     See  Sai.sifv. 

Oys'terville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
Ten,  on  Shctalwatcr  Hay.     Pop.  104. 

Ozae'na  [(Jr.  o^atca.  from  o^etv,  to  "have  an  offensive 
smell  "],  a  disease  of  the  nose,  characterized  by  a  discharge 
of  fetid  muco-purulent  matter  from  the  nostril.  It  may 
depen<i  upon  caries,  and  may  be  a  symptom  of  cancer, 
syphilis,  glanders,  or  scurvy.  It  often  fidlows  .scarlatina, 
or  even  a  severe  cold,  (icneral  tonic  treatment,  good  food, 
and  weak  local  disinfectants  are  indicated  in  simple  ozjrna: 
but  if  there  be  caries,  or  any  specific  disease  of  which  it 
is  a  symptom,  such  disease  will  require  attention. 

Ozaka.     See  Japan. 

O'zan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark.,  on  tho 
Little  Missouri  River.     Pop,  4405. 

Ozanam'  (Antoink  FiiKDERir),  b.  at  Milan  Aj)r.  23, 
1813;  studied  law  at  Lyons  and  Paris;  was  appointed 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1S44,  and 
d.  at  Marseilles  Sept.  S,  IS-J.*!.  He  was  a  very  fervent  but 
liberal  Roman  Catholic.  He  wrote  Duute  et  la  Phi'/otiophie 
cnthofique  an  TrcUicme  Siecle  {X^Z^),  Etudctt  ffcrmnniffuen 
(2  vols.,  1847-4fl),  which  twice  received  the  great  Gobort 
prize,  La  CiviHnation  an  Cinffitieine  iSi^cle  {trans,  bv  Ash- 
ley C.  (ilyn,  2  vols.,  1868),  Les  Poetes /ranriMniins  en  Itu/le 
an  Trcizilmc  iS'i^c^e  ( Paris,  1850).  His  collected  works  ap- 
peared, with  a  preface  by  Ampere,  at  Paris,  1S62-75,  in  1 1 
vols.,  Svo. 

Ozark',  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas. 
Area.  048  square  miles.  It  is  rough  and  well  timbered, 
with  fertile  Valleys.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat  are  staple 
products.     Cap.  Gainesville.     Pop.  '.V.jij'.j. 

Ozarkf  post-v.  and  tp.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.,  has  1  newspaper. 
Pop.  1720. 

Ozark,  post-v.  of  White  Oak  tp..  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
Ark.,  on  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  R.,  has  3 
schools,  I  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  employment, 
farming.     Pop.  210.  G.  L.  Brown,  En.  "Banner." 

Ozark,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  017. 

Ozark,  post-v..  cap.  of  Christian  co..  Mo.,  has  2  news- 
papers and  valuable  lead  mines.      Pop.  400. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1752. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  6;J8. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Webster  co..  Mo.     Pop.  34S8. 

Ozark  Mountains,  a  series  of  steep  and  heavily 
timbered  ridges  of  Southern  Missouri,  extending  into 
Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  nowhere 
of  great  elevation.  They  are  believed  to  possess  great 
mineral  wealth. 

Ozau'kee,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  230  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  grain.  It  has  varied  and  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railway.  Cap.  Port  AVash- 
ington.     Pop.  15,564. 

Ozaukee,  a  former  post-v.  (now  Port  '^VASIII^■cTO^•), 
Ozaukee  CO.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  2  newspapers. 

Ozaw'kie,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Sautrelle  River  and  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1600. 

Ozie'ri,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari,  about 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  neighborhood  are  found 
many  of  the  round  lowers  called  nun/tfhe,  for  a  description 
of  which  see  La  Marmora,  Vittfjtjiu  in  Sardegna.   Pop.  7905. 

Ozone.     See  Oxygen. 
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P,  a  consonant  of  tho  class  of  labial  mutes.     It  is  very  i 
reaclily  exchangeable  with  the  vocalized  labial  b  and  the  I 
a8|)ir:itcd  mute/,  and  even   with  other  mutes  and  labials, 
but  not  especially  so  in  Kn^lish.     P.  ia  an  abbreviation  for 
/'liter,  *•  father  ;"   PP.,  for  "  fathers  ;"  p.,  for  "  page  ;"  pj)., 
for  "  paf^es."    P,  in  chemistry,  designates  i)ho8phorus.    In  ; 
liiitin,  P.  fitiinds  fur  the  jjroper  name  Publius.      In  music, 
p.  means  ^>fV(«o,  '*  soft ;"  yi/>.,  piaiiiHsi/urt,  "  very  soft." 

Pa'ca^  the   C(tl(t;feu^8  paca,  one  of  the  hirgcst  of  ro- 
dent mammals,  a  native  uf  S.  and  Middle  America.     It 


The  Brown  Paca. 

is  2  feet  long  and  generally  dark  brown  with  streaks 
and  patches  of  white.  Tho  zygomatic  arch  is  prodig- 
iously devuloped,  so  that  the  cheek  pouches  are  protected 
by  a  bony  case.  Its  tail  is  very  small.  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  sugar-cane  and  other  growing  crops,  burrows  in 
the  earth,  and  is  remarkably  clcimly  in  its  habits.  It 
is  clumsy  in  build,  but  very  active.  When  wild  it  bites 
fiercely  if  hard  pressed.  In  captivity  it  is  harmless  and 
somewhat  stupid.  It  is  valued  as  food,  but  is  usually  very 
fat  imd  oily.  Its  fur  is  worthless,  but  its  thick  skin  makes 
a  good  Iciither. 

Paca  (William),  b.  at  VfyQ  Hall,  Harford  co.,  Md., 
Oct.  ;^1,  UIO;  graduated  at  Philadelphia  (.'ollcgo  1768; 
studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  iind  became  a 
lawyer  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  was  a  leading  patriot  in  1774; 
was  in  Congress  1774-79,  and  again  I7S6;  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  was  in  the  State  senate  1777- 
711;  chief-justice  of  Maryland  1778-SO;  chief-justice  of  the 
State  court  of  apjieals  for  admiralty  and  prize  cases  1780- 
82:  governor  of  Maryland  t7S2,  17HG;  was  in  tho  conven- 
tion of  17SS  which  ratified  the  U,  S.  Constitution;  was  a 
U.  S.  clistrict  judge  17sy-"J9.  Ho  was  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  liberality  and  of  elegant  habits,  and  was  a  very 
popular  public  officer.     1>.  in  170U. 

Pacchion'iau  Kodics  [fffnndufir  Pacchiotii.  named 
inhonur  of  Antonio  rai-fliioiii,  100o-1720,  their  discoverer], 
a  group  of  numerous  small  whitisli  bodies  found,  in  man, 
on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  dura  niatcr,  and  also 
within  the  superior  longitu'Hnal  sinus  and  on  jiortions  of 
the  pia  mater,  whence,  indeed,  they  arc  originally  devel- 
opeil.  nuiking  their  way  ovitward  into  the  dura  mater  and 
pntducing.  by  pressure  and  absorjition.  little  depressions 
in  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  'fhoy  are  very  rarely 
found  in  subjects  under  tlireo  years  of  age,  and  are  some- 
times absent  in  adults.  They  are  not  glands,  but  libro- 
cellular  noihiles.     Their  use  is  not  known. 

Pachacamac',  a  village  of  Peru,  seven  leagues  from 
Lima,  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  old  Indian 
city  (pf  Pachacamac,  which  cover  tho  surroundings. 

Parlie'co,  post-v.of  Contra  Costa  co..  Cal.,  at  tho  head 
of  navigation,  on  Paeheeo  Slough,  is  the  shipping-port  for 
the  Uiablo  and  San  Uamon  valleys. 

Pachi'lio,  town  of  Sieily,  province  of  Syracuse,  pleas- 
antly situated  (ui  the  sea-coast  near  Capo  I'assero  or  Pa- 
chino,  fnuu  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  little  harbor, 
known  by  the  H")mans  as  /'nrht/ni  Portiin,  serves  as  a  shel- 
ter, in  case  of  snilden  tempests,  for  the  numerous  tunny- 
lishormen  of  this  vicinity.     The  town  is  unhealthv  from  tho 


almost  constant  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  during  the  winter 
months.      Pop.  in  1874,  (i4.>2. 
PachomiiiM.     See  Mon.\(  iiism. 

Parhyderm'ata  [Cr.  Trax^*.  "thick,"  and  6<>mo,  "tho 
skin  "J,  a  name  applied  by  Cuvier  as  an  ordinal  term  to 
all  the  non-ruminant  ungulates;  i.e.  (1)  CnguUta  Per- 
issodactyli,  (2)  I'ngulata  Artiodaetyli  Omnivora,  (;i)  lly- 
racoidca,  and  (4)  Proboseidca.  To  tho  same  group  have 
also  been  referred  by  some  (f.  (/.  Agassiz,  Kneeland,  etc.) 
the  Sirenian  mammals,  and  even  (e.  ;/.  by  Wyman  and 
Girard)  the  walrus.  Some  extinct  forms,  regarded 
by  some  authors  as  peculiar  orders  (Toxodontia, 
Uinocerata.  and  Tillodontia),  would  also  be  refer- 
able to  the  group  as  defined  by  Cuvier.  Tlie  group 
is  now  discarded  as  a  heterogeneous  conipftund, 
and  information  regarding  its  members  will  be 
found  under  tlie  heads  enumerated.  T.  tJiLL. 

Pachyii'ra  [from  naxv^*  "  thick,"  and  ovpa, 
"tail  "],  a  sub-order  of  Haiic  characterized  by  the 
more  or  less  stout  and  fleshy  caudal  region  of  the 
body,  and  the  development  thereon  of  rayed  fins, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  masticura.  or  rays  with 
a  whip -like  tail.  There  is,  however,  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  shark-like  form  of  the  saw- 
fishes to  the  comjiarativcly  slender  tail  of  the  rays. 
The  sub-order  includes  the  families  Kaiida\  Ilhi- 
nobatida),  Rhamphobatida),  Pristidse,  and  Torpedi- 
nidfe.  T.  Gill. 

PaciCic,  county  of  Washington  Territory, 
boundeil  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  S.  by  tho 
Columbia  River.  Area,  about  1;')IH)  stjuare  miles. 
It  contains  the  large  inlet  enlled  Shoahvater  Bay. 
It  is  jirincipally  covered  with  forests  and  has  ores 
of  silver.  Its  surface  is  mostly  broken  and  elevated.  Caji. 
Oysterviile.      Pop.  738. 

Pacific,  tp.  ()f  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  PacTific  sea- 
board.    P<ip.  SIS. 

Pacific,  post-v.  of  Franklin  co..  Mo.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacilie  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  II.  Its.. 
^7\  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  public  school,  2  churches,  1 
fj(mring-mill.  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Rich  de]>osits  of  iron, 
leail,  copper,  and  glass-sand  exist  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  12I1S.  Jamks  H.  Combes.  En.  *■  DnsioiitAT." 

Pacific,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  eo.,  Wis.  The 
ttiwnship  contains  Portage,  cap.  of  county.     Pop.  247- 

Pacific  Ocean.     See  Ockan. 

Pacific,  University  of  the,  located  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  ;'>0  miles  S.  of  San  i'"ranciseo.  ehartereil  in  Aug., 
ISjI,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopnl 
Church;  the  preparatory  department  opened  in  Mux, 
1852;  in  1854  the  college  pmper  was  formed.  Sept.  22, 
1858,  tho  college  of  medicine  was  inaugurated  in  San 
Francisco,  being  the  first  medic!il  eollege  in  the  State.  In 
1871  a  fine  building  was  erected  between  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jos6,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  each  city,  and  both 
sexes  admitted  to  the  same  classes.  The  library  is  small, 
and  tho  apparatus  an<l  cabinet  are  sufficient  for  illustration. 
The  presicleney  has  been  oecujtied  in  succession  by  Kev.  K. 
liannister,  D.  I)..  Rev.  Thomas  Sinex.  I).  I>..  and  Kcv.  A. 
S.  Gibbons,  A.  M..  M.  1>.  It  has  a  faculty  of  seven  pro- 
fessors. A.  S.  tilBBONS, 

Paciii'ian  Cor'pnscle.  The  eorpuseles  of  Pacini  or 
Vater  are  pei-uliar  structures  found  as  peripherftl  nerve 
terminations.  They  are  met  with  in  tlie  subcutaneous 
layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
numbering  in  these  situations,  with  those  of  tho  i>alniar 
surfaces  id' tho  phalanges,  from  OdO  to  1400.  On  the  sym- 
pathetic nervo  plexuses  and  in  the  region  of  the  nortn, 
behind  the  peritoneum  near  (he  ]»anereas,  and  sometimes 
in  the  mesentery,  these  bodies  are  to  be  seen.  Their  shape 
in  man  is  oval  or  like  an  egg.  having  a  diameter  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  Tho  t>trueture  seems  to 
consist  of  several  eoneentrie  layers  of  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  terminal  extremity  of  a  nerve-fibre.  The 
connective  tissue  capsules  are  made  up  of  eillu-r  homo- 
geneous or  fibrillar  substance,  or  both,  through  which 
olongateil  cells  an<l  nuclei  are  scattered.  A  mosaic  mark- 
ing has  been  demonstrated  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
concentric  membranes,  duo  to  a  layer  nf  epithelium  ;  wliile 
n  few  blood-vcsels  ramify  over  the  himlnie.  Parsing  into 
the  interior  of  the  several  layers  just  described  mnv  bn 
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seen  the  nerve,  which  cnrries  the  oval  enlar^'-  i  tlio 

titnik  ciirrie«  the  berry.  I'l*  tti  the  point  whore  the  nvrve- 
ftbre  onleri*.  it  cunsiitts  of  ilh  vnriou;*  sheaths  Hurrounilin;; 
the  nsi*  ci/fimUr;  ns  tliu  fibre  pfnetrutt's  the  cevcnil  lavurs 
both  tubular  itu-nibniiii.'  mid  lucUulhittMl  xheath  (lisiippiMir. 
and  the  naked  axii*  oyliiidcr  extend;)  to  the  innernio^it 
layer  of  connective  ti!<!«uc.  (generally  showing  a  forked 
or  bifid  torniination.  The  corpuscle  ecoin;<  to  bo  one  of 
the  niodeH  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  fensi- 
bility.     l.^ce  HisToLWir.)  J.  W.  .<.  ,\uNoi,n. 

Pttck'nrd  f Aipiikis  Si'Rixr.l.  P.  D..  a  clergyman  of 
the  Congregntionul  denoniination.  b.  at  Chelmsford.  Mass.. 
Doe.  20.  I7U9;  gra<lualed  at  Howdoin  College  in  ISKi;  was 
a  college  tutor  IS|y-24;  professor  of  l.alin  and  ttrcek  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  liowiioin  College  Isil-O.').  and  in 
IS64  was  made  Collins  professor  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  He  has  published  the  W'rittnt/t  of  .Jesso  Apple- 
ton,  with  a  memoir  (IS;)").  Xenophon's  MrmmabiUn  (ls:)9  : 
.*id  ed.  lS4;i).  Iliwtnr}/  nf  the  liuukrr'n  IliH  MiniHriicnt  Atfto- 
cintion  11863),  contributions  to  Sprague's  AnnaU,  etc. 

Packard  (Alphkis  Srnixo,  Jr.).  M.  D..  Pn.  V>.,  h.  nt 
Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  1«,  18.'!9:  graduated  at  ISowdoin  Col- 
lege 18tU  ;  studied  natural  history  three  years  under  Agap- 
siz  in  the  museum  of  comparative  /.oology  at  Cambridge, 
devoting  himself  particularly  to  entomology;  graduated  in 
nicdiciiic  at  the  .Maine  Medical  College  ISOi;  made  several 
scientific  expeditions ;  has  been  for  several  years  lecturer 
on  entomology  at  Howdoin  College,  a  curator  of  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  .Sciences  at  Sniem.  Mass..  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Am^-i-ictin  A'titunilini.  published  by  that 
institution,  and  established  the  Aiiiiiial  Hccord  of  Eiilo- 
motoijy  18l!S.  Author  of  Olmcri-aliniti,  on  tlie  Glacial  Plic- 
nomenn  ttf  Lahradov  anil  Mahir,  icitlt  n  I'ietc  nf  the  Jlcceitt 
Inc^itehiule  Fiimm  nf  Lahiadnr  (4to,  ISO"),  A  iiiilde  to  the 
Sllldll  nf  liitevts    (lSfl9),  Our  Common    Ilmerln   (1873),    and 

llnlf  lloiiii  in'lh  IiisrvtK  (187.')).  Became  professor  of  nat- 
ural history  in  Brown  University,  Providence,  K.  I.,  1878. 

Packard  (FBEDERirK  Adoi.i'his).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marl- 
borough, Mass.,  Sept.  2C.  1 794:  graduated  at  Harvard 
1814:  studied  law  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  was  1817- 
29  a  lawyer  at  Springfiehl,  Mass..  and  editor  of  the  Frd- 
tralini  newspaper  of  that  town  :  was  lS29-fi"  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  .'^unday  .School  Union,  Phil- 
adelphia: edited  also  for  many  years  the  periodicals  of 
that  society  and  the  Journal  of  Priiim  liinciplinc  ;  author 
of  the  Ciiioii  lliblc  Z>i>'.-;.i(,r//'(18.'i7),  The  Tcaclur  Tu,a,hl 
(1839).  /,,/f  of  HohfH  Oinii  (ISflG),  etc.  Declined  in  1849 
the  presidency  of  Girard  College.     1).  Kov.  11,  1867. 

Packard  (Lewis  Kichard).  Pn.  D..  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  .Uig.  22,  1836 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1856 ;  trav- 
elled in  Europe:  pursued  an  extended  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  :  became  assistant  professor  of  the 
(Jrcek  language  and  literature  in  Yale  College  1863,  and 
professor  in  186G.  and  hiis  occasionally  written  articles 
upon  literary  or  classical  topics  for  various  periodicals. 

Pock'er,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  River. 
Pop.  4H. 

Packer  (Willi.im  Fishrr).  b.  in  Howard  tp..  Centre 
CO.,  I'a.,  Apr.  2.  1SII7,  of  (Quaker  ancestrv :  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  Sunbury  and  liellcfonte:  "became  a  clerk 
in  the  register's  office  of  Lycoming  co.  1825  :  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  182.i-27 :  studied  law,  and  in  1827 
became  a  journalist  of  Williamsport.  Pa.:  was  1832-35 
superintendent  of  the  West  Branch  canal  construction: 
became  in  1836  a  Democratic  journalist  of  Ilarrisburg; 
was  (1839-42)  one  of  the  canal  commissioners  :  in  1842-45 
auditor-general  of  Penn.sylvania :  was  (1847-49)  .Speaker 
of  the  house  ;  State  senator  I.S49-51 :  became  president  of 
the  Susquehanna  R.  R.  1852;  was  governor  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  1858-01. 

Pack'fong,  tho  commercial  name  of  the  Chinese 
peliin:,.  or  white  copper,  an  alloy  resembling  fierman  silver 
in  appearance,  but  composed  of  arsenic  and  copper  fused 
at  a  low  temperature.  2  parts  of  arsenic  to  5  of  copper.  It 
was  once  extensively  exported  to  Europe  and  emploved  in 
making  philosophical  instruments  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  goods.  It  cannot  bo  fused,  for  the  copper  nlonewill 
remain  after  melting.  Of  late  the  cheaper  nickel  allovs 
have  driven  this  substance  out  of  the  European  market 
but  It  IS  still  extensively  employed  by  the  Chinese.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Chinese  often  manufactured  packfone 
directly  from  arsenical  copper  ores.     (Sec  Nickel.) 

Packwau'kee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marquette  co.,  Wis 
on  «  isconsin  River.     Pop.  612. 

Pack'wood,  tp.  of  Tulare  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  214. 

Pac'oletl,  tp.  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C,  on  the  Spar- 
tanburg and  t  nion  R.  R.     Pep.  1312. 

Pacto'lns  iII„TuA6t.  now  Sarahni].  a  small  stream  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  flows  from  Mount  Tmolus  into  the 


llermufl.  It  is  barely  10  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  gold  contained  in  its  mud. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  Crtesus.  But  for 
many  centuritjs  no  gold  has  been  obtained  here. 

Pactoliis,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Pitt  co.,  N.  C,  on  tho  Tar 
River.      I'cq).  20611. 

Pacu'vius  (.M.\Rrr.s).  h.  at  Brundisium  about  219  n.  c. ; 
lived  in  R<»me;  became  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  trage- 
dian :  retired  when  an  old  man  to  Tarentum.  I),  there 
about  130  B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  wrote  Satitrtr 
and  comedies,  and  his  tragedies,  which  were  not  mere 
translations  from  Greek  writers,  but  often  original  treat- 
ments of  subjects  from  the  Roman  history,  were  still  ap- 
nrcciated  at  the  time  of  .lulius  Ciesar.  The  fragments  of 
nis  tragcilics  which  have  come  down  to  us  arc  found  in 
Bothe's  /Wtarum  Latii  Sccniconitn  Fratjmrntn^  Leipsic, 
18."!4.  and  in  Ribbcck's  Trajicorum  Latiuornm  Fraamenta, 
Leipsic.  1852.  2d  ed.  1871. 

Padang'  is  a  territory  of  the  Dutch  dominions  on  Iho 
W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of 
the  districts  of  U|ij>cr  and  Lower  Padang.  and  containing 
the  city  of  Pad.ang.  the  capital  of  the  territory,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  hit.  1°  S.  The 
territory  comprises  some  of  the  loveliest  regions  found 
anywhere  in  the  tropical  zone.  Only  the  low  and  marshy 
coastlnnd  is  oppressively  hot  and  nnhcallhy;  the  slopes 
of  the  high,  volcanic  mountains  have  a  delicious  eliunito 
anil  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  producing  coffee,  pepjicr, 
indigo,  and  caoutchouc,  and  yielding  gold.  iron,  copper, 
quicksilver,  and  diamonds.  Coffee  is  nuist  extensivelv 
cultivated  in  t'p]ier  Padang:  the  district  is  said  to  contain 
32.000,000  trees.  The  city,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  cimtains  a  Malay  population  living  in  bamboo 
huts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  population  of 
Europeans  and  Chinese  living  in  houses  of  stone  on  the 
more  elevated  right  bank.  The  place  is  unhealthy,  but  it 
carries  on  a  most  extensive  trade.     Pop.  12.000. 

Pad'dle-fish,  the  I'ohfodon  folium,  a  fish  of  the  .Missis- 
si|>pi,  Ohio,  etc..  remarkable  for  having  the  nose  jirolonged 
into  a  thin  bony  a])pendage,  sometimes  about  as  long  as 
tho  body.  It  has  no  scales,  is  five  feet  long,  has  a  tough 
but  eatable  flesh,  and  uses  its  snout  for  the  purpo.sc  of  dig- 
I  ging  in  the  mud  in  search  of  foo.l.  It  has  a  bluish  back 
and  a  white  belly.  It  is  also  called  spoonbill  and  shovel- 
fish,  but  the  latter  name  belongs  to  Srajihirhi/nc/tojja  cnta- 
phrartffi,  a  fresh-water  sturgeon. 

Pad'dock  (Bex.iamiv  Hf.nrv).  D.  D..  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.:  graduated  at  Trinity  College  1848.  at  the  Episco- 
pal General  Theological  .Seminary,  New  York.  1852:  was 
an  assistant  at  Epiphany  church.  New  Y'ork.  1852-53; 
rector  of  Trinity.  Norwich.  Conn..  1853-00;  of  Christ 
church.  Detroit,  Mich.,  1860-69:  of  Gr.ace  church,  Brook- 
lyn, 1869-73,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts Sept.  17,  1873. 

Pa'derborn,  an  old.  queer,  and  gloomy  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Westjihalia.  It  has  a  beautiful  ca- 
thedral in  Byzantine  stylo,  under  which  the  sources  of  the 
Padcr  burst  forth,  many  good  educational  institutions, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  oil- 
elolh,  hats,  and  p.aper.     Pop.  11,176. 

Pad'iham,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Calder.  has  some  cotton  manufactures.     Pop.  5676. 

Padron',  a  v.  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna.  is  the 
place  where  the  body  of  St.  James  landed  itself  in  829.  for 
which  reason  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  Pop. 
5076. 

Pad'ua  [It.  Padova  ;  Lat.  PnlnrinmX  a  town  of  Italv, 
situated  in  lat.  45°  24'  N.,  Ion.  11°  52'  E.  The  city  is  "a 
triangular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  Si  miles  in  ex- 
tent, the  base  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the  W.  The 
vast  i>hiin  of  Venetia  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  horizon 
on  all  sides  except  to  the  S.  and  W.,  where  it  is  broken  by 
the  Euganean  Hills.  Padua  is  in  full  railway  communica- 
tion with  Venice  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  with  Southern 
Italy.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  and  strength  of  their  bastions,  and  three  of  the  seven 
gates  arc  very  fine.  The  Bacchiglionc.  a  tributary  of  the 
Brenta.  after  entering  the  town,  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  from  these  a  complete  network  of  small  canals,  some 
open,  others  subterranean,  intersects  the  city.  These  canals 
are  crossed  by  25  bridges.  4  of  which  are"  of  the  time  of 
-Augustus.  After  issuing  from  the  town  the  Bacchiglione 
falls  into  the  Brenta  at  Stra.  thus  forming  a  navigable 
communication  with  Venice,  23  miles  to  the  N.  E.  The 
streets  of  Padua  are  not  generally  attractive,  being  narrow 
and  the  houses  high  and  built  on  arcades,  but  some  of  the 
squares,  gardens,  and  public  buildings  are  very  fine.  Tho 
Prato  della  Valle  or  Piazza  delle  Statue,  now  called  Piazza 
V  ittorio  Emanuele,  is  an  irregular  triangle  surrounded  by 
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water  and  arlorned  with  about  SO  statue?,  besides  much 
other  tasteful  dtectration.  The  botanical  garden  i;<  the 
oldest  in  Eurcipe,  and  in  very  intereslini;.  Tlic  municipal 
palace  is  a  vast  rhoniboidiil  stninture,  built  on  arches  and 
purrounded  by  /"'/,'/ 'V,  and  containing  an  immense  and 
highly  ornamented  hall,  the  Sala  di  Uagione.  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  building,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  vaulted  room  in  Europe:  length  207i  leet ;  breadth 
89  feet:  height  from  flour  to  spring  of  arches  41  feet;  to 
fiuininit  of  arches  49  feet.  The  Cafl'6  Pedrocchi  is  also  un- 
rivalled in  its  way,  and  is  most  richly  adorned  with  ancient 
marbles  excavated  when  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were 
preparing.  The  justly  celebrate<i  Univt-rsity  of  Prtdua  origi- 
nitod  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centur}',  but  the 
building  it  now  occupies  dates  only  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth.  It  is  very  largo,  and  contains  halls  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
The  university  lihrary.  13><,000  voluuies,  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Capitanio.  The  usual  number  of  students  is  about  2(100, 
The  church  of  Sant'  Antonio  (begun  in  12-i2,  finished  in 
the  fourteenth  century)  is  a  grand  building  of  mixed  ar- 
chitecture, surmounted  by  seven  cupolas,  the  centre  one  of 
whioh  is  over  the  famous  chajiel  containing  the  relics  of 
Pt.  Anthony,  tlie  wonder-working  patron  of  the  city.  The 
magnificence  of  the  interior  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Without,  near  the  facade,  should  be  noticed  the  admirable 
equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  in  bronze  by  Donatello. 
There  are  many  other  sumptuous  churches — the  Cathedral, 
Santa  (Jiustina,  Sant'  Andrea,  etc. — but  the  oratory  of  the 
Annunziata  ncll'  Arena,  commonly  called  the  Chapel  of 
(Jiotto,  is  of  the  higliest  interest  to  the  art-student  as  con- 
taining the  best  preserved  frescoes  of  that  great  master. 
The  great  anti<iuity  of  Padua  is  undisputed,  but  its  certain 
history  begins  only  with  the  Roman  period.  .\t  the  com- 
meneeinent  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  largest  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  was  famed  for  its  extensive  and  excellent 
woollen  manufactures,  and  is  said  in  have  furnished  from 
within  its  own  walls  a  body  of  20.000  men  for  the  public 
service.  Tt  was,  however,  plunrlered  both  by  Alaric  and 
Attila,  and  only  partially  recovered  un<ler  Charlemagne. 
In  10H7  it  bct'aine  a  republic,  and  in  1110,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Kavenna  and  some  other  towns,  it  rashly 
attacked  Venice,  hut  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  After 
this  Padua  was  governed  for  the  most  part  by  powerful 
noble-!,  now  of  the  (Juelpb,  now  of  tlie  (ihibclline  fa(*tion, 
until  it  fell  in  1405  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  serene 
rcpubli<\  in  whose  possession  it  remained  almost  uninter- 
rupterlly  until  France  gave  both  Venice  and  Padua  to  Aus- 
tria. In  is  IS  11  provisory  government  was  proclaimed 
here,  but  the  Austrians  sotm  recovered  their  power,  and  it 
wa3  only  in  iSOfi  that  Padua  became  a  part  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Italy.  There  is  as  yet  very  little  com- 
mercial or  industrial  activity  in  this  town.  Pop.  in  1874, 
Ot>.107.  Carolime  C.  Maksii. 

Pndiia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  McLean  co..  111.,  on  the  Toledo 
Wab;ish  and  Western  K.  K.     Pop.  1249. 

Plldii'cah,  city,  cap.  of  McCracken  co.,  Ky..  on  the 
Ohio  Ri\er,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
on  the  Patlucah  and  Memphis  and  the  Louisville  Pailueah 
and  South-western  R.  Us.,  was  incorporated  in  185(5,  has  a 
county  cr>urt-house,  a  city  court-house,  1 J  churches,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  jiublic  and  private  schools,  a  number  of 
mills,  factories,  and  tobacco-houses,  2  daily,  4  weekly,  and 
2  monthly  newspapers,  and  is  the  shipjdng  port  for  a  re- 
gion whoso  productions  are  tobacco,  grain,  and  pork.  Pop. 
OS  01). 

Padu'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Ralorno, 
situated  on  a  hill  ab  ivo  the  river  Tanagro.  It  was  gov- 
erned by  a  baronial  house  during  the  Middle  Agea.  Pop. 
iu  I87L'  8GG2. 

Padus.     Sec  Po. 

Pir'nn  [(Jr.  naiiv,  UaiUtv,  properly  a  name  of  .\p(dlo,  or 
of  tho  god  of  healing],  among  the  ancient  (ireuks.  a  hymn 
of  llianksgiving  and  Joy,  such  as  was  sung  especially  befitro 
and  after  battles.  The  pu»an  was  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
afterwards  to  other  gorls,  and  even  to  men. 

Pironin.     See  Mackimivia. 

l*;roninc  {r,,ntffi'nr),  a  red  coloring-matter  obtained 
by  treating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  (See 
Phkxol  and  Kosolio  Acid.)  C.  F.  CiiANni.Kit. 

Pir'ony  [(Jr.  naiutvia,  jirohably  from  Pa>on,  the  god  of 
medicine.  <m  account  of  its  meiticinal  qualities],  a  name 
Kiven  to  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  /Vorim,  order 
Ranunculaccjp.  The  l'.  S.  has  hut  one  native  spccios,  P. 
Iti-'iiruii.  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Hritish  America.  It 
has  small  purple  flowers.  The  various  Old  World  species 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The  flowers  are  gen- 
erally showy.  Of  the  many  artificial  varieties  sumo  arc 
fragraot.    AU  have  a  poisonous  principle,  and  some  spe* 


ciea  were  once  employed  in  medicine,  but  none  are  much 
used  at  present.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  some  species  are 
used  as  food  by  wild  tribes  in  Asia  and  America.  Tho 
finest  varieties  in  garden-culture  belong  to  /'.  ojirhfifin, 
alhifoUn,  tenut'/lnrft,  paradojra,  etc.  The  trec-jneony  of 
Japan  (A  Moutnu)  affords  some  very  fine  varieties. 

Paer'  (FKnnivAN'uol.  b.  at  Parma  June  I,  1771  ;  com- 
posed when  only  sixteen  years  old  his  first  opera,  Lu  Lo- 
cnnda  de'  \'<ttf<tb'itirli,  which  was  well  received  ;  was  director 
of  the  opera  at  Venice  1791-97;  at  Vienna  1797-1801  ;  at 
Dresden  ISOl-OO;  at  Paris  18117-27;  then  chupel-master  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  d.  at  Paris  May  .'I,  I8;!>).  lie  composed 
a  great  number  of  operas  ricli  in  light  ancl  liTilliant  mel- 
odies, enthusiastically  received  at  their  first  appearance, 
but  now  mostly  forgotten  ;  the  intrigues,  however,  by  which 
he  tried  to  keep  down  Rossini  are  not  forgotten. 

Pjpsa'na  {Podunmui),  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Cuneo.  about  l.H  miles  W.  of  Saluzzo.  This  town 
belonged  to  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  but  was  sold  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  A  very  valu- 
able iron-mine  in  this  neighborhood  was  abandoned  in 
1780  for  lack  of  fuel  to  carry  on  the  works.  Pop.  in  1874, 
7170. 

Ppps'tnin  {PoRi'dnin'a  :  Jt.  Pritto).  an  ancient  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  on  the  (lulf  of  Salerno,  about  40  miles 
S.  E.  of  Naples.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  a  (Ireek 
colony  from  Sybaris ;  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Lu- 
canians.  who  named  it  Pnntiun.  then  by  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  eleventh  century  Robert  de  (luiscard  stripped 
the  abandoned  city  of  some  of  its  finest  marbles,  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  magnificent  ruins 
which  are  now  so  celebrated  were  first  made  known  to 
modern  Europe  in  17;>.^and  described  by  .Vntimini  in  179j. 
They  consist,  in  the  main,  of  crumbling  walls  and  towers 
and  of  several  more  or  less  well-preserved  temples.  These 
are  all  built  of  travertine  blocks  from  0  feet  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  '.i  feet  to  4  feet  in  witith.  the  surfaces  in 
contact  being  so  smoothed  and  well  fitted  as  to  require  no 
mortar:  the  external  surface,  in  case  of  the  tcinples.  was 
covered  with  stucco.  The  walls  form  a  pentagon  Z  miles 
in  circumference,  the  N.  and  E.  sides  being  best  preserved ; 
one  of  tho  eastern  gates  still  exists,  and  an  old  street  of 
tombs  is  traceable  beyond  the  ruins  of  another.  Colossal 
porphyry  and  granite  vases  have  been  found  here,  an<l 
meilals  with  figures  of  anchors,  rudders,  etc.,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  later  jieriods.  The  chief  interest  of  Pa'stum, 
however,  is  in  two  very  ancient  Doric  temples,  sacred,  one 
to  Xejttune,  the  other  probably  to  Ceres,  and  a  third,  of 
unusual  construction,  called  without  reason  the  Basilica. 
The  first,  or  that  of  Neptune,  is  190  feet  in  length  and  79 
feet  in  width,  with  a  peristyle  of  ;iO  flutcil  columns  (28  feet 
in  height.  7i  feet  in  diameter),  supporting  an  architrave 
without  moulding,  and  frieze  with  the  usual  triglyphs;  tho 
pediments  at  the  two  ends  are  surrounded  by  a  cornice  and 
are  of  similar  architecture.  The  cella  is  of  the  same  form 
as  the  exterior,  has  two  rows  of  eight  columns  each,  and 
these  are  surmounted  by  smaller  ones  to  support  the  roofs 
of  the  aisles,  the  cella  itself  having  been  hypirthral  or  un- 
covered. The  temjile  of  Ceres  (some  say  of  Vesta),  though 
less  imposing,  is  still  worthy  the  palmy  days  of  (ircek  art. 
Hetwecn  these  two  temples  arc  the  ruins  of.  probably,  a 
Roman  theatre  an-l  amphitheatre.  The  so-called  Basilica, 
S.  <d'  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  temjtles.  as  it  is  certainly  the  luost 
ruinous;  but  most  antiquaries  regard  it  as  of  later  dale. 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  nine  columns  in  each  fafade, 
with  a  row  nf  eighteen  running  down  the  eenlre.  The  ma- 
laria of  this  coast  has  lelt  it  almost  without  inhabilanis, 
but  neither  tills  nor  the  danger  from  brigands  prevents 
Pa'stum  from  being  frequently  visited. 

Paez'  (Cen.  Ji)sk  Antonio),  b.  near  Acarlgun.  Vcneiu- 
ela,  ,Iuno  l.'i.  1790  :  entere<l  the  patriot  army  in  1810.  and 
for  victories  over  the  Spani-h  nl^e  lo  general  of  division 
1819;  took  a  leading  part  at  the  battle  ..f  Carab(d>o.  which 
secured  the  inriependeneo  of  Colombia  1821;  became  mili- 
tary commandant  of  Caracas:  opposetl  the  new  Colombn»n 
constitution  IS2t>  :  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolution  which 
culminated  in  Ihe  independence  of  Venezuela  Sept.,  1829: 
was  tho  first  jiresident  of  the  new  republic;  again  elected 
I8:t9;  was  minister  to  tho  U.  S.  1800-61  ;  was  made  dicta- 
tor 1801-r>2:  again  came  to  the  IT.  S. :  publishctl  his  Auto- 
f.{n,/ntpfiif  (New  York.  18071:  visite.l  the  Argonlino  Re- 
public and  Peru,  and  returned  lo  New  York  1872.  D. 
there  May  fi.  187;t.— His  son.  Ramon  Pakz.  resident  for 
many  years  in  New  York,  is  author  of  Puhlir  Lift  of  Jn^i 
Ant'mit*  /'(if2  (I8j4),  Wild  Srrum  in  South  America  (1802), 
j  and  AinfuiH  AnirriciiM  Cnntniatrt  )1S72.) 
j  pH{;n'ni,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Snierno. 
1  about  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples.     This  i-*  a  very  "Id  f"«ii. 
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ftnd  in  the  Fcventcenlh  century  contained  3  univerffitief. 
but  ic  now  a  pluce  of  littlo  interest.     Pop.  in  1874.  12.4y2. 

Paf^nni'ni  (Xinti.o^,  h.  iit  (fcnon  Feb.  IS,  17S4:  gnve, 
when  nine  veur.-*  oM.  hi:*  first  public  concert  n^  ii  vifilin- 
virtuoyo  in  hi:*  n«tive  rity.  nn«l  pnnluce<l  nn  cxtranrJinary 
enthu.'*iftJ>ni  by  his  jierfiirmnnee  of  A*i  Cttmuufnoh  nnd  the 
variatinnH  be  bii<l  put  to  tbir*  iiir.  From  IHlt.!  to  ISOH  be 
wni'en;tnpe'l  n."  first  violinist  to  the  princeen  Kliza  of  Liireii. 
A  lister  of  XnpoU'on,  whose  whole  circle  at  Pnnna  he  put 
in  the  wildest  excitement,  especially  hy  his  .-jonata  .V'7.'<- 
/roH.  compose'l  for  one  ftrinjr.  Alterwanls  he  Icl  for  many 
vcarit  n  most  n<lvcntiirous  life,  enier^in^  cu'lflenly  from 
obscurity  and  oblivion,  thrillinj;  the  inhabitants  of  some 
Italian  town,  or  rather  piitlin;;  tlicm  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  by 
his  violin,  and  then  di-iiippearinj;  as  sud<lcnly,  somctinies 
playin;j  for  bread  in  a  market-place  an*!  sometimes  rofu- 
nini  to  play  thoufjb  a  fortune  was  offered  him.  From  1S2S 
to  ISH.'i  he  made  a  cnnt^crt  tour  from  Vienna.  throuf;h  (icr- 
mnny.  to  Paris  and  I.imdon,  and  the  sensation  he  pro4luced 
by  his  extraordinary  virtuose. ship,  by  the  novelty  and  pe- 
culiarity of  his  effects,  and  by  the  mystical  glimmer  which 
surrounded  his  life,  has  never  been  equalled  before  or  since 
by  any  virtuoso.  Wealthy,  hut  with  broken  health,  ho  re- 
turned in  1S;J4  to  Parma,  where  he  bought  the  Villa  (Injona, 
and  d.  at  Nice  May  27.  lS4il.  His  compositions,  of  which 
the  Carnivnl  »»/'  !'»"/< »  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  have  no 
very  threat  musical  worth,  but  for  the  violinist  they  are  of 
course  of  immense  interest. 

Pa'panism,  as  a  name  for  heathenism,  orij^inated 
amon^  the  Christians  when  Christianity  gained  superiority 
in  the  cities  and  the  worship  of  the  old  (Ireek  and  Roman 
pods  was  confined  to  remote  villages  { ptoji)  and  the  scat- 
tered settlers  in  the  ccmntry  ipftf/fitu').  It  is  now  used  as 
a  general  term  including  all  polytheistic  religions  in  op- 
position to  Christianity,  Judaism,  ami  Mtdiammcdanism  ; 
in  the  .Middle  .\ges  it  also  included  Mohammedanism.  In 
(Jermnny  it  is  als((  apjdied  to  tendencies  within  Christian- 
ity itself  which  are  deemed  polytheistic  in  their  nature, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Paga'no  f  Mario),  b.  at  Brienza.  near  Salerno,  in  174S, 
and  studied  at  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Filangieri.  Being  emjiloyed  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  a  re- 
formed code  of  criminal  law,  he  wrote  his  Comthierazioni 
gul  PrnrrtiHn  Crimhmfr.  After  this  appeared  /  Sft^^i  Pol- 
itiri  and  several  dramas  of  a  national  tendency.  In  the 
reaction  following  the  French  Revolution,  Pagano  defended 
with  great  warmth  the  liberals  who  were  arrested  at  Naplc. 
Being  himself  thrown  into  prison,  he  there  jiroduced  bis 
essays  Sitl  (iuntn,  Suf/n  P>,rn}'n,  and  Sul  Tirlfo.  On  the 
proclamation  of  the  Parthenopean  republic  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  new  constitution.  The  republic 
being  overthrown,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  declined 
to  make  any  defence.  I>.  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
on  the  2!)th'of  October,  17H'.». 

Page  [akin  to  the  fir.  iraU.  a  *' boy  "].  in  feudal  times, 
a  boy  employed  to  atten'l  upon  a  knight  or  lady  as  an 
attendant  and  comjianion.  rather  than  as  a  menial  servant. 
Pages  were  a  kiml  of  ai)prentices  to  the  future  ranks  of 
esquire  and  knight.  They  were  often  of  noble  blood.  The 
practice  survives  in  a  modified  form  in  European  courts. 
The  i»ages  of  the  British  court  may  receive  promotion  to 
commissions  in  the  foot-guards.  The  houses  of  Congress 
in  the  V.i^.  employ  a  number  of  '"pages"  as  attendants 
upon  the  members  while  on  duty. 

Page,  county  of  S.  AV.  Iowa,  bounded  S.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  o7t>  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile, 
and  produces  live-stock,  wool,  and  grain.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  several  beautiful  river  valleys  and  by  a  branch 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Cap.  Clar- 
inda.     Pop.  ■»1»75. 

Page,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Blue 
Ridge.  W.  by  the  Massnnutten  Mountains,  and  traversed 
by  the  S.  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  It  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  limestone,  iron,  and  copper.  C»rain 
and  tobacco  are  leailing  products.  Pistilled  liquors  are  the 
principal  article  of  manufacture.  Area,  about  250  square 
miles.     Caji.  Lurnv.     Pop.  S462. 

Page  (Chahles  Grafton),  M.  D..  b.  at  Salem.  Mass., 
Jan.  2S.  1812:  graduated  at  Harvard  1832:  practised  med- 
icine in  Virginia  I8;',8-4n.and  in  1839-40  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Columbian  Colleje.  Washintrton.  T>.  C. ;  exam- 
iner in  U.S.  Patent  Office  1840-68.  When  ten  years  old 
he  made  an  electrical  machine,  and  acquired  distinction 
by  his  experiments  and  machines  designed  to  develop  the 
economic  use  of  dynamic  electricity  as  a  motive-power. 
Author  of  P^tfchnmnnrtf  (1853),  of  a  treatise  on  electricity, 
and  of  many  scientific  papers.  D.  at  Washington,  B.  C., 
Mav  5.  1868. 


Pape  (David  P.),  b.  at  Epping.  N.  H.,  in  1816 ;  wa»  for 
8oroe  years  principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
at  .Mbany  :  author  of  a  valuable  work,  Tfie  Tfuori/  und 
Pravtiff  uf  Tefichiii(f.  «ir  ihe  Motiren  o/ (J»>oti  School-  Kerpiiifj, 
and  of  nn  K/ementartf  Chart  of  Vocnl  Soimti"  { IS47).  which 
was  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language.     D.  in  IS48. 

Page  (John),  b.  at  Rosewell,  Gloucester  cc,  Va.,  Apr. 
17,  1743;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  1763; 
was  an  ardent  patriot  and  leading  statesman  of  Virginia 
during  the  Rcvoluti(»n.  and  held  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship and  ()ther  ]»uhlic  offices ;  was  in  Congress  178',t-07:  a 
Presidential  elector  1800;  governor  of  Virginia  1802-05. 
1).  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  11.  ISOS. 

Pagr  (John),  b.  at  Haverhill.  X.  H..  May  21,  1787: 
was  a  State  legislator  1818-20  and  in  183.'):  register  of 
deeds  for  Grafton  en..  N.  H.,  1828-34  :  V.  S.  Senator  1830- 
37:  a  State  councillor  in  1838:  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 183il-42.  I),  at  Haverhill.  N.  H..  Sept.  8.  1865.  Ho 
was  a  leading  Methodist  and  a  prominent  Freemason. 

Page  (Thomas  Jkfkkuson),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1815; 
entered  the  V.i^.  navy  1827:  became  lieutenant  1833:  was 
engased  (or  many  years  upon  the  eoa?t  survey  and  subse- 
quently in  the  China  squadron  ;  commanded  the  V.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  on  the  La  Plata.  Parana, and  Paraguay 
rivers  1853-.')6:  became  commander  Sept..  I8j5:  published 
Lft  Plitttt,  thr  Art/nttiue  Confcdcrntton,  nud  /'ifi'iif/iifii/  1859  ; 
resumed  and  completeil  his  exjdorations  1850-60,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  navy,  attaining  the  rank  of 
commodore. 

Page  (William),  h.  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23.  ISU  ; 
came  to  New  York  City  when  eight  years  old.  A  preco- 
cious talent  for  art  took  him  from  the  study  of  law,  and 
afterward  from  divinity.  He  studieii  with  Mr.  Herring, 
the  portrait  painter,  and  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse;  painted  por- 
traits in  Alliany  and  New  York  with  eminent  success, 
being  even  then  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  iirawing  and 
in  color;  executed  a  few  compositions,  a  //"/'/  Familif,  The 
fti/mirif  of  Jfturi  IV.,  and  others;  resided  in  Rome  an<l 
Florence  several  years:  returned  to  New  York  in  I860,  and 
has  since  resided  there.  Page  is  known  as  an  experimenter 
in  color,  and  has  j)ainted  many  extraordinary  pictures  to 
illustrate  his  ideas — a  Flhjht  into  E;/i/pt,  Monrn  mtd  Annm 
on  N'^rch.  Hi,«  Vcnuo  became  famous:  copies  of  Titian  by 
him  have  been  mistaken  for  originals  of  the  master.  Page 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Academy  and  has  writ- 
ten and  lectured  on  art.  His  last  work  of  absorbing  in- 
terest has  been  a  reproduction  of  the  head  of  Shakspeare 
from  the  Kesselstadt  mask.  He  is  a  man  of  enthusiastic 
temperament  and  daring  genius,  poetic,  eloquent,  and  en- 
gaging. 0.  B.  FllOTHLNCnAM. 

Pagfes*     See  Garnier-Pag£s. 

Pa'get  (Sir  James).  Bart..  F.  R.  S..  B.  C.  L..  b.  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  England,  in  1814:  educated  in  surgery  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hosjiital ;  reached  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession,  and  was  made  a  baronet  1871.  Author  of 
Lectures  on  Snrffical  Pntholof/}/  (1853),  and  many  contri- 
butions to  the  Tranxnctioni  of  learned  societies. 

Page'viHe,  a  v.  (Dowxington  P.  0.)  of  Scipio  tp., 
Meigs  CO.,  0.     Pop.  80. 

Paging-Wachine,  an  apparatus  used  for  paging 
blank  books,  numbering  checks,  railwiiy  tickets,  packages, 
etc.  There  are  many  machines  of  the  kind,  some  of  which 
are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  jtrint  dujdicate 
numbers  with  them  without  going  twice  through  the  whole 
series  for  which  the  machine  is  set. 

Pa'go,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belongs  to  Austria, 
and  is  separated  from  Croatia  by  the  Strait  of  Morlacca. 
Area.  106  square  miles.  Poj).  4500.  It  is  mountainous 
and  not  very  fertile,  but  is  rich  in  salt  and  excellently  cul- 
tivated.    Sheep,  fish,  wine,  and  salt  are  exported. 

Pago'da  [Pers.  hnt-fjndn,  the  "house  of  idols"],  a 
name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  East  Indian  temples 
and  religious  monuments,  both  Hindoo  and  Boodhistic. 
They  are  often  of  most  elaborate  and  costly  architecture, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  usu- 
ally of  stone,  are  mostly  terraced  pyramids,  and  in  some 
instances  are  purely  monumental,  having  no  interior 
apartments;  such  buildings  are  more  frequently  Booddh- 
istic.  They  have  often  slighter  surrounding  structures. 
which  are  used  as  sanctuaries  or  as  the  dwellings  of 
priests.  Such  is  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon.  The  prin- 
cipal Hindoo  pagodas  are  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva 
and  his  wife  Parvati. 

Pahaquar'ry,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
405. 

Pahlampoor'  is  a  small  state  of  Hindostan.  tributary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  situated  between  lat.  23°  57'  and 
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24°  41'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  71°  51«  and  72°  45'  E.  Pop. 
322,(100,  of  whom  one-seventh  are  Moslem.  The  cajiital, 
of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  several  manufactures,  and  3U,00O  inhabit- 
ants. 
Pahranagat  Valley,  tp.  of  Lincoln  oo.,  Nev.  P.  39. 
Pah  U'te,  county  of  N.  W.Arizona.  Area,  4300  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  separated  from 
Nevada  on  the  \V.  by  Colorado  River,  which  traverses  the 
county  in  deep  canons.  It  is  a  dry  and  unfruitful  region. 
Cap.  St.  Thomas. 

Pah-llte  Indians,  a  tribe  of  degraded  Indians  of 
the  ,-Jhoslione  stock.  They  number  some  0000,  and  are 
placed  upon  two  reservations  of  320,000  acres  each,  one  on 
Walker  River  and  one  on  Pyramid  Lal<e  in  Nevada.  They 
arc  quiet,  harmless,  and  subsist  upon  fish,  game,  roots, 
and  the  like.  They  .show  some  disposition  to  be  indus- 
trious. Besides  these,  there  are  some  2500  wandering  "  Pi- 
Utes  "  in  S.  E.  Nevada,  a  destitute  and  degraded  class  of 
savages. 

Paige  (Aloszo  CHRisToi>HRn),b.  at  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y., 
July  31,  1707;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1S12;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISIO  ;  as  reporter  of  the  New  York 
court  of  chancery  1.S2S-40  he  published  11  volumes  of  lln- 
pi/i-lH  ;  was  in  the  New  York  assembly  1S2G-30;  a  State 
senator  183,S-42;  a  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1847-51,  1S55-57,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1SU7.  D.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  31,  180S. 

Paige  (Ei.DRiDGE  Gerrv),  b.  at  Hardwieh,  Mass.,  about 
1X10 ;  was  for  some  time  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Suiidai/  Mcrciiri/,  for  which  ho  wrote,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  '•  Dow.  Jr.,"  a  series  of  Short  Patent  Sermons 
(3  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1854),  which  were  widely  copied;  was  un- 
successful in  business,  and  went  to  California.  D.  Deo.  4, 
ISS'J. 

Paige  (Luciii.s  Rodixson),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  .Mar.  8,  1802  ;  educated  in  common  .schools  ;  became 
a  Universalist  clergyman,  and  preached  in  Springfield  and 
Sandy  liay,  now  Rockport,  Mass.  In  1839  he  relinquished 
pastoral  duty,  and  has  published  Selecting  from  Eminent 
Vinnnientnl'n-1  (183.3),  Commentary  on  the  Xew  Testament 
(0  vols,,  1841-09),  etc, 

Paine  (Charles),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Apr.  15, 
1799;  graduated  at  Harvard  1820;  became  a  successful 
manufacturer;  was  governor  of  Vermont  1841-43;  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  St.ate  University  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  Vermont.  He  was  activo  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  K.  R.  movement,  and  d.  at  Waco,  Tex.,  July  6, 
1853. 

Paine  (Elmah),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21,  1757  ;  graduatcil  at  Harvard  1781,  and  in  1784  became 
a  lawyer  in  Vermont;  was  a  member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1780;  of  the  legislature  1787-91;  a 
judge  of  the  State  sui>reme  court  1791-95;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Vermont  1795-1801  ;  a  U.  S.  district  judge  1801-12; 
was  also  a  successful  manufacturer  of  cloth  at  Northfield, 
Vt.,  a  member  of  many  learncil  and  benevolent  societies,  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  held  nu- 
merous positions  of  honor  and  trust.  D.  at  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  .\]ir.  28,  1842. 

Paine  (  Elijah),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Apr.  10, 1790, 
a  son  of  .luilgo  Klijah  Paine;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1811;  studied  hvw  at  Litchfield,  Conn.;  became  a  law- 
partner  of  Henry  Whcatun,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
Wheaton'a  /tr/i,irls  ;  was  a  judgeof  the  New  York  su]ierior 
court  1850-53;  author  of  I'nine's  Ur/iurls  (1827.  2d  vol. 
1850),  and  one  of  the  authors  of  Paino  and  Duer's  Prac- 
lire  I'll  t'li-iV  ,lc(ioii»  (2  vols.,  1830).  D.  New  York  Oct.  6, 
1853. 

Piiinc  (Oen.  IlALnERT  E.),  b.  at  Chardon,  0.,  Feb.  4. 
1820;  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College  1845;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cleveland  1818;  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1857;  was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
regiment  of  volunteers  lStH-03:  brigadier-gcnoral  .Mar., 
1803;  participated  in  the  defence  of  Washington  against 
Early's  ruiil ;  commanded  a  division  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, and  lost  a  leg  in  the  last  a-^sauU  on  Port  Hudson 
June.  18113;  was  brevetted  major-general  Mar..  18li5;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "Loyalist  Convention" 
1800,  anil  was  a  Rei>ublican  member  of  Congress  1805-71. 

Paine  (  Lf.vi  Lfonarh),  A.  M.,  b.  at  IC.  Randolph,  Mass., 
Oct.  10,  1832:  graduated  at  Yale  1850;  tutor  there  1859-01  ; 
studicil  divinity  at  New  Haven;  Congregational  minister 
at  l'"armingt(Ui,  Conn.,  1801-70;  became  in  18711  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Bangor,  Me. 
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Paine  (Marty.v),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Judge  Elijah 
Paine  (1757-1842),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  July  8,  1794; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1813;  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  Warren  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  took  his  medical 
degree  there  1810  ;  practised  his  profession  at  Montreal 
1810-22  ;  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  ;  was  one  of  the 
founilers  of  the  University  Medical  College  1841,  in  which 
he  subsequently  held  important  professorships.  Author 
of  a  work  Un  the  Cholera  Asphi/jrin  (1832);  Medical  and 
Phi/sioloijieal  Commentaries  (3  vols.,  1840—44):  treatises  on 
Materia  Mediea  (1842,  1848) ;  a  very  valuable  standard  trea- 
tise on  the //n^'ni^no/ J/ t(/i'<'iiic(  1847);  The  Soul  and  Instinct 
(1849),  and  other  works.  D.  in  N.  Y.  City  Nov.  10,  1877. 
Paine  (  Robert),  D.  D.,  b.  Person co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  12, 1799. 
His  father,  James  I'aine,  was  a  highly  respectable  farmer. 
Robert  removed  to  Tennessee  early  in  this  century;'  in 
1818  joined  the  Tennessee  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  did  pastoral  work  till  1830;  became  president  of  La 
Grange  College.  .\la.,  till  1810,  when  he  became  bislnqi; 
was  a  member  of  every  tleneral  Conference  from  1821  to 
1840:  chairman  of  the  committee  of  nine  which  reported 
the  plan  of  separation  on  the  basis  of  which  tlie  .M.  E. 
Church  was  diviilcd ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Louisville  convention  in  1845  which  organized  the  .M.  E. 
Church,  South,  and  .also  of  the  General  Conference  of  1840, 
by  which  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  has  great  pulpit 
ability,  good  learning,  and  great  executive  ability.  His 
Life  and  Times  of  liishop  UcKendree  (2  vols.)  is  highly 
esteemed.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Paine  (Robert  Treat),  b.  in  Boston,  Mar.  11,  1731; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1749:  studied  theology  and 
acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Northern  army  ;  subsequently 
studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  1759,  settling  at  Taun- 
ton ;  in  1770  was  prosecuting  oflicer  (in  the  attorney-gen- 
eral's absence)  of  Preston  and  his  men  for  the  massacre  at 
Boston;  elected  to  the  legislature  1773:  delegate  to  Con- 
tinental Congress  1774-^8,  meanwhile  filling  various  im- 
portant positions  in  Massachusetts  ;  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  attorney-general  of 
Massachusetts  1780-90,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
.Mii--^a.-hnsctts  1790-1804,  when  he  resigned.  AVith  others 
he  founded  the  .\raerican  Academy  of  Massachu.setts  (1780). 
D.  at  Boston  May  11,  1814. 

Paine  (  Robert  Treat,  Jn.),  son  of  the  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  same  name.  b.  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1773;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1792; 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Massachnselts  Mat/a- 
zine;  established  the  Federal  Orreri/Ocl..  1794:  sold  his 
newspaper  the  following  year  ;  wrote  in  1798  theeelebrnted 
song  .4i/niii»  anil  Liliertij  ;  removed  to  Newburyport  and 
conmicneed  the  study  of  law  under  Theophilus  Parsons 
1799;  delivered  a  Enloiiii  on  Washington  Jan.,  1800; 
practiscil  law  at  Boston  in  partnership  with  Parsons  1802, 
and  abandoneil  it  1803  to  devote  himself  to  theatrical  lite- 
rature. D.  at  Boston  Nov.  13,  1811.  His  works  were  ed- 
ited, with  a  prefatory  Memoir,  by  Charles  Prentiss,  1812. 
His' original  name  was  Thomas  Paine,  but  to  avoid  eon- 
fusion  with  a  more  celebrateil  writer  he  took  that  of  his 
father  by  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1801. 

Paine  (TnoM as),  b.  at  Thctford.  England.  Jan.  29, 1737, 
son  of  a  Quaker;  receivcil  an  inditl'erent  education  at  the 
Thctford  grammar  school,  but  accpiired  a  considerable  range 
of  knowledge  bv  iirivate  study  while  working  at  his  trade 
as  a  stav-makcr  at  f.ondon,  Dover,  and  Sandwich;  served 
a  short'time  on  b.iard  a  privateer  1755;  preached  occa- 
sionally as  a  dissenting  minister;  marric.l  in  17t.O  the 
daughter  of  an  exciseman  ;  obtained  a  post  in  the  revenue 
service;  became  a  grocer  an.l  tobacconist  at  Ihctfordand 
at  Lewes  in  Sussex;  cultivated  literature:  acquired  so 
clear  and  forcible  a  style  as  to  be  chosen  by  the  oxei.scmen 
as  their  representative  in  advocating  their  interests,  in 
which  capacitv  he  published  u  pamphlel  /-V  UyenJ  the 
Olficer.  ,.nhc  Excl..e  (1772),  which  probab  v  led  to  his  in- 
troduction to  Dr.  Franklin  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  offieo 
on  a  charge  of  smuggling  177  I.  when,  cherisliing  a  v.olen 
resentment  against  the  British  g,.vernment  and  inHuenccd 
bv  the  a.lviee  of  Franklin,  he  j.roceede.l  to  America:  ar 
rived  at  Philadelphia  Dee..  1771  :  obtained  unmod.ale  eur 
nlovnientascditorof  the  Penns,,lrania  Mn,,a:,n_c;  publishc  I 
in  iiradlords  Penn.nlvania  J.a.rnal  in  Oct..  1.  ..5.  an  artlcl,- 

entitled  Seri non.jhl.   u, Slavey,  wh.cll   atlraetel 

great  attention  :  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bush,  h, 
celebrated  and  widely-circulated  pamphlet  (■oiiiiiioii  Sn„. . 
which  struck  the  kcvnoic  of  the  situation  by  advocating 
independence  and  a  republican  government ;  received  from 
the  Pcnnsvlvania  legislature  a  grant  of  £500  in  recognition 
of  its  valiio:  established  in  Dee..  1770,  aperiod.cal  entitle. 
Tht  Criii;  which  oppcarod  at  irregular  intervals  and  bad 
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grcnt  influence  in  mAintainin^  tbo  spirit  of  tho  army  nn<l 
the  peoplo  ;  wftjt  chofcn  in  1777  secretary  to  tho  cominitteo 
of  foreign  afl'iiirs.  from  which  post  ho  was  dismissed  and 
censured  by  Conprei'.''  in  1771>  fur  revealing^  diplomatic 
aeorots  in  a  cr)ntrrivcrsy  with  Sihis  Dcano :  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  clerk  ti»  the  general  assembly  of  I*enn^'yl- 
vnnin :  rendered  good  service  in  I7S0  in  promoting  a  sub- 
scription for  relieving  tho  distress  of  tho  army:  went  to 
France  with  Col.  Laurens,  whom  ho  aided  in  negotiating  a 
loan  I7SI  ;  received  from  Congress  a  grant  of  $:UM)0  (17S.'») 
and  from  tho  State  of  Xcw  York  an  estate  at  New  llochelle 
as  rewards  for  his  services;  went  again  to  Franco  17.S7; 
invented  an  iron  bridge,  which  was  set  up  tho  following 
year  ut  Uothcrham,  Yorkshire :  publishei  in  17'.n-112his 
Jiitfhttt  uf  M'ttt,  a  vinilteation  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  in 
reply  to  Hurke,  which  gave  him  immuiiso  popularity  in 
Franco  and  led  to  a  bestowal  of  citizenship  and  liis  election 
to  tho  French  National  Convention  as  deputy  for  Calais; 
took  his  seat  in  that  borly;  usually  acted  with  thi-  Girond- 
ists;  opposed  tho  excfution  of  the  king,  udvoeating  his 
banishment  to  America;  was  imprisoned  by  tho  faction  of 
Robespierro.  Jan.  to  Nov.,  1  "IM.  narrowly  escaping  the  guil- 
lotine ;  wrote  in  prison  n  portion  of  his  Arje  of  /{ninoii  (1706), 
a  deisticiil  work:  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  ;  re- 
ei'led  nearly  two  years  in  tho  family  of  James  Monroe,  then 
minister  in  Franco;  wrote  several  jiolitical  letters  and 
pamphlets  of  minor  importance  :  visited  the  V.  S.  in  1802, 
making  tho  voyage  in  an  American  sloop-of-war ;  was  cor- 
dially received  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  by  JelTerson  at  Alonticcllo,  but  insulted  by  tho 
Federalists  at  Trenton  and  elsewhere,  and  resided  the  re- 
maining years  of  l>is  life  in  comparative  obscurity  at  New 
Y'ork,  and  on  his  estate  at  New  Rochelle.  D.  at  New  York 
Juno  S,  ISOD.  He  was  buried  on  his  estate  at  New  Rochelle, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  by  his  admirers  in  iS.'i'.), 
though  his  supposed  remains  were  carried  to  England  in 
1810  by  William  Cobbett.  Biogranhies  of  Paine  have  been 
written  by  Chalmers.  Cobbott,  Cheatham,  Rickman,  Shcr- 
win,  and  G.  Vale  {New  York,  1S41),  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  by  J.  P.  ^Mendum  (Boston, 
18jfi).  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Paines'ville,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  318. 

Painesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Paines- 
villo  and  Youngstown  U.  Rs.,  has  a  fine  harbor,  1  park,  a 
female  seminary,  5  gn-led  schools,  6  churches,  3  banks, 
3  weekly  newspapers,  2  machine-shops,  a  flouring-mill, 
foundries,  tanneries,  and  faetorici^.     Pop.  of  v.  3728 ;  of 

tp.  -P.tOJ.        MkRRILL  &  SCOFIELD,  PROI'S.  "  TcLEGRAPH." 

Paint  [h:it.  pinrfere,  to  "paint"]  is  a  name  which  is 
generally  limited  to  mixtures  of  insoluble  colors  or  pig- 
ments with  certain  materials  which  prepare  them  for  ap- 
plication to  surfaces  of  wood.  iron,  stone,  plaster,  canvas, 
etc.  by  tile  aid  of  a  brush.  When  the  colors  are  soluble, 
the  preparation  is  more  properly  a  stain  or  a  dye.  Paints 
are  used  not  only  for  purposes  of  decoration,  but  to  protect 
surfaces  from  moisture  and  decay,  which  they  accomplish 
by  closing  tho  pores  and  exclutling  the  agents  of  destruc- 
tion. (See  Fermentation  and  Pri:serv.vtiov  of  Timber.) 
All  paints  consist  epscntially  of  two  parts:  (1)  the  pigment; 
(2)  tho  vehicle.  The  piijmeuU  are  very  varied  in  character  ; 
the  whites  are  generally  white  lead,  more  or  less  adulterated 
with  barytes,  oxide  of  zinc,  prepared  chalk,  etc.;  the 
yellows  are  ochres,  chromate  of  Iea<l,  etc. ;  the  reds  arc  red 
oxide  of  lead,  ochres,  oxides  of  iron,  yed  oxide  of  copper, 
vermilion,  dichromate  of  lead,  carmine,  carmine-,  madder-. 
and  other  lakes,  etc.;  tho  blues  arc  Prussian  blue,  ultra- 
marine, smalt.  Thcnard*s  blue,  vcrditcr.  etc.  ;  the  greens 
are  verdigris,  Paris  green,  vcrditcr,  borate  of  copper,  chro- 
mate of  copper,  oxide  of  chromium,  cobalt  green,  and  green 
lakes,  the  most  common  being,  however,  a  mixture  of 
chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue;  the  browns  are  umber, 
bole,  terra  rli  Sienna,  bistre,  sepia,  etc.  :  the  blacks  are 
lampblack,  bone-black,  anthracite,  graphite,  etc.  (See 
also  the  article  on  Lakes.)  The  vehicles  determine  the 
character  of  the  paint:  we  have  oil-paints  and  water- 
colors. 

on  Paintn.—ThQ  most  common  vehicle  is  linseed  oil, 
which  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  propertv  it 
possesses  of  oxidizing  to  a  rcsinmis  bodv.  which  holds'the 
paint  in  a  firm  waterproof  varnish.  By  boiling  this  oil 
with  litharge  and  sulphate  of  zinc  it  acquires  the  propertv 
of  drying  very  rapidly,  though  the  color  is  darkened  bV 
the  operation.  For  some  purposes  other  oils,  as  nut  and 
poppy  oils,  are  substituted  for  linseed  oil ;  the  latter,  being 
colorless,  is  preferred  for  very  delicate  colors,  but  it  dries 
very  slowly.  In  the  preparation  of  oil-paints  the  pigment  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  ground 
in  a  mill  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  About  8  per 
cent,  of  oil  is  added  to  white  lead,  12  or  13  per  cent,  to 


zinc  white.  The  pigment,  ground  in  oil,  is  put  up  in  con- 
venient packages  for  the  painter,  who  mixes  it  for  u so  with 
a  further  quantity  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  and  colors 
it  to  nny  desire«l  shade  with  colored  pigments,  which  are 
al!»o  furnished  ground  in  oil.  Pigment  and  oil  alone  would 
be  so  thick  as  to  make  tho  labor  of  ajjplying  tho  paint  to 
any  large  surface  almost  impossible,  so  a  third  class  of 
agents  is  employed  in  preparing  paints,  tho  Ihiiuici-H. 
Thinners  are  either  spirits  (oil)  of  tur|icntinc  or  benzine, 
the  portion  of  petroleum  having  a  gravity  of  about  02°  IJ. 
(See  Petrolei'm.)  As  they  are  stdvents  for  oils,  they  mix 
freely  with  the  oil-paint  and  thin  it  to  any  desired  degree. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  the  paint,  after  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  surface,  should  dry  speedily  before  it  is  contaminated 
by  dust  or  rubbeil  off  by  accident,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  boil  the  linseed  oil ;  a  fourth  class  of 
substances  is  used,  the  driers  or  siccatifCK.  Driers  are 
sugar  (acetate)  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  binoxide 
of  manganese,  red  lead,  japanner's  gold  size.  etc.  By  far 
tho  nioi^t  powerful  siccative  is  the  borate  of  manganese, 
one  one-thousandth  being  sufhcicnt  to  greatly  hasten  the 
drying  of  linseed  oil.  This  agent  is  supplied  to  the 
painter  ground  in  oil  in  a  convenient  form  for  mix- 
ing with  the  jiaint.  It  is  always  necessary  to  mix  tho 
above-mentioncil  materials,  jiigmcnt,  oil,  thinner,  and 
dryer,  just  before  the  jiaint  is  to  be  used,  as,  if  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  the  pigment 
settles  to  the  bottom,  the  thinner  evaporates,  and  the  oil 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  thick  and  ropy,  and  a  hard  skin 
forms  over  it.  which  cannot  bo  dissolved  again.  No 
amount  of  labor  will  restore  to  such  a  pot  of  paint  the 
qualities  which  it  possessed  when  first  prepared.  To  meet 
tnis  difficulty  a  new  system  of  mixing  paint,  the  invention 
of  D.  R.  Averill,  has  been  introduced,  by  which  paints  of 
any  color  can  be  mailc  and  mixed  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
factory,  and  put  up  in  convenient  packages  from  one 
pound  cans  to  barrels,  which  are  always  ready  for  use. 
Any  portion  which  may  be  left  over  niter  painting  any 
work  can  be  returned  to  the  jiackagc  for  future  use.  The 
painter  is  thus  saved  all  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  j^aints, 
and  great  economy  is  also  introduced,  as  nothing  is  wasted. 
The  jirinciple  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  ready- 
mixed  paints  is  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  which  holds 
the  pigment  in  suspension  and  prevents  its  settling.  In 
the  Averill  patent  the  preferred  jtroce.as  involves  the  use 
of  (I)  a  solution  of  acetate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  made  by 
mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc; 
(2)  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda ;  (3)  lime  water;  (4)  lin- 
seed oil.  These  are  mixed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  mentioned,  and  the  resulting  product  is  a  thick,  gelat- 
inous, oily  emulsion,  like  a  salad-dressing.  To  this  is 
added  the  pigment  and  an  additional  (quantity  of  linseed 
oil.  The  whole  is  finally  thinned  with  turj)cntine  or  ben- 
zine, and  then  passed  through  a  paint-mill  to  make  it 
homogeneous.  The  pigment  is  generally  white  lead  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  any  desired  color  is  obtained  by  adding 
colored  pigments.  For  tho  emulsionizing  agents  above 
mentioned  many  others  may  be  substituted;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  in  order  to  secure  a  paint  that  will  not  drop 
the  pigment,  to  combine  water  with  the  oil  by  the  aid  of 
some  alkaline  or  gelatinous  material  which  will  produce  an 
emulsion. 

Watcr-Cofors. — For  many  purposes  paints  are  prepared 
with  tho  aid  of  water  as  a  vehicle,  glue  or  gum  being  added 
to  make  tho  pigments  adhere  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  Such  jiaints  can  only  be  used  for  interior  work, 
walls  and  ceilings,  for  coloring  pictures,  maps.  etc.  They 
must  be  mixed  as  they  are  used,  as  a  solution  of  glue  or 
gum  would  mould  or  putrefy  and  dry  up  if  kept  for  any 
time.  The  most  common  paint  of  this  kind  is  called  ''  kal- 
somine,"  and  is  a  mixture  of  prepared  chalk  with  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  to  which  ultramarine  is  added  to  neutralize  a 
faint  yellow  tint  for  white,  and  ochres,  etc.  for  other  colors. 
The  solid  cakes  of  water-color  are  made  by  mixing  the 
pigments  with  gum  and  water  to  a  thick  paste,  prcssingin 
moulds,  and  drying  in  warm  air.  By  rubbing  them  in 
water  or  applying  a  wet  brush  to  them  the  color  is  liquified 
for  use.  Silicate  of  soda,  soluble  glass,  has  been  suggested 
as  a  vehicle  for  pigments  and  as  specially  adapted  for  ap- 
plication to  walls  and  ceilings,  as  it  produces  a  very  h*ard 
and  durable  surface.  Sometimes  the  silicate  of  soda  paint 
is  applied  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  thin  solution  of  the  clear 
silicate  is  afterwards  sprayed  over  the  entire  surface. 
Naphthas  and  tars,  both  coal  and  wood,  are  used  as  vehi- 
cles for  cheap  paints  or  for  paints  for  special  purposes,  as 
for  protecting  iron,  ships'  bottoms,  etc.  Poisonous  pig- 
ments are  also  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  barnacles 
and  other  marine  animals  and-^ea-weeds  to  ships' bottoms, 
specially  copper  compounds,  the  red  oxide,  etc.  Artists' 
colors  are  composed  of  very  carefully  prepared  pigments 
ground  in  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  oil,  and  put  up  in 
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metallic  tubes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  used  in  making  paint?  which  are  annually  made 
in  the  U.  S.  or  imported  exceeds  $12:»,000,000,  and  that 
when  properly  mixed  and  sold  to  consumers  the  valuo  is 
double  this  amount. 

Literature. —  The  Pninter  and  VarnUker'a  Guide,  P.  F. 
Tingry  (London.  ISIG) ;  The  Interior  Decorator,  D.  R.  Hay 
(Philadelphia,  ISOT)  ;  A  Trc(xti»e  on  Colurs  and  Pifjmcnts, 
George   Field  (London,  If^G'J)  :    The  Painter,   Gilder,   and 

Varnishcr's  Companion  (Philadelphia,  1S70) :  Mfigazinfiir 
die  Dmek-  Fiirbe-  und  Bleiehkunst,  Joh.  G.  Dingier  (Augs- 
burg, 3   vols.);   Farhen-Chcmie    innhetondere   der    Ocl-   und 

Wanaerfarben,  S.  Tschelnitz  (Wien.  1S57):  Lehrbneh  der 
Farbcnfabrikation,  J.  G.  Gentele  (Braunschweig,  L'^60). 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  1742, 

Paint,   post-v.  and   tp.,   Highland  co.,  0.,   on    Paint 

Creek.     Pop.  2  t2'J. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  1212. 
Paint,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  955. 
Paint,  tp,  of  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Paint  Creek.     Pop.  1001. 
Paint,  tp.  of  AVayno  co.,  0.     Pop.  1418. 
Paint,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  346. 
Paint,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  923. 
Paint  Creek,  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop,  1141. 
Painted  Post,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y., 
fiituateil  on  tho  Krie  U.  R.,  18  miles  W.  of  Elmira,  has  3 
churches.   1    bank,  1   newspaper,  2  large  saw-mills,  iron- 
works, 2  hotels,  and  stores.     Principal  business,  manufac- 
turing and  farming.     Pop.  (1850)  4334. 

S.  II.  Ferknbai'gh.  Ed.  "Times." 
Paint'er  (Gamaliel),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May 
22.  1743;  erected  the  first  house  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1773;   ' 
served  as  captain   and  quartermaster  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution;  was   a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  in 
1777  declared  the  independence  of  Vermont;  was  repre- 
sentative in  the  Vermont  legislature;  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional  conventitm    1793,    and  judge    of    the   county 
court;    councillor    1S13-14.     1).    at   Middlebury  May  21, 
1819.     Ho  was  the  principal  founder  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, to  which  he  left  Sil 0.000  by  his  will. 
Painter's  Colic.     Sec  Colic. 

Painter's  Cream,  a  mixture  of  mastic,  load,  acetate, 
nut-oil.  and  water,  apjilicd  by  artists  to  unfinished  oil- 
paintings  to  prevent  theiti  from  drying  during  the  inter- 
ruptions of  tho  work.  It  is  ajiplied  with  a  brush  and 
washed  olT  with  water. 

Paint'in^  [^^l\i.  pingeve,  to  "paint"],  as  a  fine  art, 
consists    of  drawing,   invention,    relief.    pcM-spcetive,    and 
color   (in  the  modern   artistic   sense),  and  history  shows 
that  its  development  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  above-men- 
tioned order.    Drawing  consists  not  only  in  outline,  but  in 
tho  correct  form  of  any  surface  expressed  by  the  pencil  or 
brush.     It  is  form,  as  distinct  from  color.     Latterly  tho 
word  modelling  has  been  borrowed  from  tho  sister  art  and 
applied,  with  the  same  meaning,  to  the  representati<m  of 
the  inequalities  of  surface  in  the  luinian  form,  not  incl\id- 
ing  tho  outline.     Inrention  is  the  method  with  which  tho 
artist  disposes  his  figures  in  order  to  explain  his  meaning, 
to  tell  his  story— tho  variety  <;f  gesture,  ])0se,  expression, 
drapery,  an<l  accessory.     It  includes  com])osition,  and  is 
tho  highest  quality  of  the  art.     Jielir/ is  that  management 
of  light  ami  shade  which  gives  tho  pictured  figure  the  ap- 
pearance of  standing  out  from  it^  surroundings  und  back- 
ground.    Pempertive  is  tho  application  of  geometry  to  tho 
art  in    representing   streets,  buildings,  galleries,   and  in- 
teriors by  luatluMnatieal  rules.     Aerial  perspective  consists 
in  representing  the  efiects  of  distance  and  atniosphero  upon 
objects,  landscape,  or  figures.     Cidor  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  light  and  shade  (chiaroscuro)  ;  for  until  tho  grada- 
tions and  alterations  of  tone  made  by  it  are  recogni7.ed, 
color  may  be  ornamental,  but  never  artistic.     It  consists 
of    harnumy,    opposition,    sentiment,    and    truth,    and    is 
never  seen  except  when  art  has  arrived  at  its  highest  state. 
Color  is  tho  luxury  of  art,  and  usually  precedes  its  deca- 
dence.    Tlie  first  art-impulse  is  plastic;  the  earliest  known 
monuments  of  art  aro  in  rude  sculpture:  tho  most  primi- 
tive form  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark  an  event,  a  boundary, 
a  grave.     These  rough  piles  suggested  tho  idea  of  repre- 
senting the  figure  of  tho  person  to  whose  memory  they 
were  raised.     The  sphinxes  of  Kgypt  (those  with  human 
heads)  are  probably  likenesses  of  the  Pliaraohs,  the  others 
being  symbols.      All  primitive  art  is  eominemorative ;  and 
the  same  feeling  which  tunned  tho  statue  built  the  tomb, 
and  afterward  tho  temple.     Prom  tho  eftigy  of  (he  king  it 
is  a  natural  step  to  represent  scenes  in  his  life,  when  need 
was  felt  for  more  than  a  single  figure,  and  thus  tho  bas- 


relief  and  intaglio  were  invented.  Colored  reliefs  led  to 
color  without  relief,  or  pictures,  the  oldest  examples  of 
which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes, 
on  mummy-cases,  and  on  pottery.  They  comprise  a  mul- 
titude of  domestic,  historic,  and  mythologic  subjects,  aro 
spirited  in  action,  aiming  at  accuracy  of  representation, 
and  showing  much  invention  in  grotesque  forms  of  ani- 
mals, ornaments,  and  symbols.  They  consist  of  a  simple 
outline  filled  in  with  flat  tints,  making  a  solid  figure  or 
monochrome,  without  lights,  shades,  or  any  attempt  at 
background  other  than  the  color  of  the  substance  painted 
upon,  reminding  us  in  stylo  of  many  of  the  Chinese  figures 
of  to-day.  The  pigments  used  arc  black,  white,  yellow, 
red,  brown,  blue,  green,  and  also  gilding.  Tho  colors, 
mixed  with  gum  and  water,  were  sometimes  laid  immedi- 
ately on  the  stone  wall,  sometimes  on  a  coating  of  plaster, 
as  in  modern  fresco,  and  at  times  on  wood,  on  baked  and 
on  wet  clay,  as  is  seen  in  their  vases.  **  The  series  of 
Egyptian  art,"  says  Pulszky  (in  (lliddon's  Indif/enoua 
liacea),  '*  continues  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  thirty- 
fifth  century  b.  c.  down  until  long  after  tho  Christian 
era.  It  culminated  under  Scsortascn,  twenty-second  cen- 
tury B.  r.,  when  it  was  excellent  in  portraiture,  deli- 
cate, and  refined,  hut  emotion  was  never  portrayed  by 
them,  and  the  feeling  of  ideal  beauty  remained  unknown." 
This  criticism  applies  only  to  their  statues,  which  at- 
tained a  much  greater  artistic  excellence  than  their  paint- 
ings. The  latter  date  from  1500  b.  c,  showing  tnat  in 
Greece,  and  later  in  Italy,  the  sculptor's  art  preceded  the 
painter's,  that  form  is  portrayed  before  feeling,  that  pic- 
tures are  a  result  of  the  reflecting  period  of  a  nation's  life, 
and  that  Egyptian  paintings  were  only  illustrations  of 
events,  not  expressions  of  ideas.  A  more  intellectual  peo- 
ple was  needed  before  painting  could  rise  to  a  higher  plane. 
but  Egypt  taught  the  first  lesson.  The  Assyrians  took 
Egyptian  forms  and  made  them  greater  in  size,  tho  He- 
brews took  them  and  made  them  richer  in  material,  both 
missing  the  true  art-idea.  Assyria  introduced  landscape 
and  a  more  pictorial  arrangement  of  figures  into  bas-reliefs  ; 
and  there  arc  some  remains  of  Persian  reliefs  that  show  an 
excellent  appreciation  of  the  different  types  of  men,  with  a 
refined  execution;  but  it  was  in  Etruria  that  Egyptian 
forms  were  gradually  improved  upon.  This  improvement 
can  be  traced  on  their  terra  cotta  vases  dating  from  700  to 
200  B.  0.,  rising  from  the  rudest  shapes  and  designs  to  tho 
most  elegant  and  artistic.  They  vary  with  the  changing 
civilizations  around  them,  but  show  an  inherent  adapta- 
bility which  marks  the  artist.  The  first  have  simple  ob- 
jects, wreaths,  flowers,  animals,  painted  in  a  unif«)rm  color 
on  a  ground  of  a  different  tint,  chiefly  brown  on  ash  color. 
In  000  B.  c.  figures  are  introduced,  brown  on  cream  color; 
a  little  later  black,  white,  and  crimson  figures  appear  with 
incised  outlines.  At  the  date  of  450  B.  c,  we  have  black 
figures  with  a  red  ground,  the  flesh  of  women  white,  also 
black  glazed  vases  with  figures  of  red.  white,  and  blue,  tho 
colors  harmonious  and  ornamental,  though  never  seeking 
to  imitate  nature,  except  in  the  few  attempts  of  represent- 
ing flesh  as  white,  and  with  no  light  and  shade  ;  but  in 
form,  design,  and  composition  the  Etruscans  are  unrivalled, 
which  excellence  many  seek  to  explain  by  saying  that  they 
hail  (Jreek  workmen. 

It  is  of  this  classic  country  we  have  now  to  speak.  Pliny 
(//M^  Nat.,  lib.  XXXV.)  says  tho  Egyptians  boast  of  having 
invented  painting  six  thousand  years  before  it  passed  into 
(Ireece,  but  adds  :  "Their  vanity  and  lying  are  well  known." 
However  averse  Pliny  was  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  we  now 
know  it  to  be  true  :  but  the  profit  gained  from  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  earliest  art  of  the  Orccks  from  being 
very  rude,  the  author  assuring  us  that  they  were  obliged  to 
write  at  the  bottom  of  their  pictures  the  name  of  tho  object 
represented.  lie  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the  perfection  of 
Etruscan  art  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  yet  remaining 
on  tho  walls  of  ruined  temples,  older,  he  says,  than  Rome 
itself.  Tradition,  which  always  contains  some  truth,  des- 
ignates Eumaras  tho  Athenian(vide  Pliny)  as  tho  first  who 
distinguished  the  sexes;  Cimon  of  Cleone,  who  nttcm^>ted 
foreshortening,  painted  the  veins,  muscles,  and  articulations 
of  the  joints,  and  gave  to  draperies  their  natural  folds; 
Pann'nus.  who  painted  portraits  in  his  battle-picoos ;  Po- 
lygnotus  of  Thasus.  who  observed  exjtression  and  grace, 
milking  the  lips  smile  and  the  draperies  fly,  ornamenting 
and  arranging  the  hair;  .Apollodorus  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  ecdor,  light,  and  shade  {of  which  this  is  tho  first  men- 
tion), representing  things  "alive."  Ho  was  one  of  tho  great 
pioneers  of  the  art,  an«l  lived  about  370  B,  r..  more  than  a 
century  after  the  perfection  of  sculpture  in  the  Parthen-'u. 
Tho  way  being  opened.  Zeuxis  aiipeared,  celebrated  f'T 
natural  color,  or  close  imitation  ot  color;  Parrhasius,  tho 
first  who  succeeded  In  giving  his  figures  relief,  observing 
manners,  customs,  and  passions  with  tho  min'l  of  a  nhi- 
losopher,  and  delineating  tho  same  in  his  pictures,  for  wuioh 
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ho  flrot  made  (lc9i^9  on  parchment  vrith  pen  ami  ink  ; 
Pamphilus  nppluvl  pcr.«i>eotivc  to  painting  an<l  fountlcil  an 
academy:  ApelU-*.  the  Kafucl  of  hii»  a;;o.  .^eizoil  that  iinde- 
finahlo  quality  eullod  urace :  Cahules  preferred  subjects 
from  ordinary  life  rather  than  from   history  or  fable,  and 


painteil  pmall  jiietures  (our  modern  jyenre),  and  Marcus 
Ludius  was  a  celebrated  hindscape-tiainter.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  painting,  as  the  (Ireeks  know  it,  was  said  to 


bo  invented  by  them.  With  tbo  Etruscans  it  was  an  orna- 
ment,  with  the  Egyptians  it  was  a  record,  with  the  Greeks 
it  wa."  an  art.  Thoy  first  discovered  its  capabilities  and 
used  it  as  a  medium  of  thought.  None  of  their  pictures 
remain,  but  the  descriptions  of  their  writers  and  the  per- 
fection of  their  soulpturo  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  at- 
tained as  high  a  state  of  excellence  as  was  afterwards  at- 
tained in  Italy,  except,  perhaps,  in  color.  They  mostly 
used  panels  to  paint  on.  sometimes  walls,  anrl  in  a  few  in- 
stances canvas.  Apelles  who  was  a  colorist,  wus  said  to 
{>aint  with  four  colors,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black:  but 
nter.  Pliny  mentions  twenty  pigment^,  with  tiie  manner 
of  preparing,  mixing,  and  using  them,  indicating  those 
that  altered  their  tone  when  applidl  to  plaster.  As  at 
present,  they  consisted  of  various  earths,  minerals,  and  ox- 
tracts,  the  last  being  tempered  with  chalk  to  give  them 
consistency.  The  colors  were  mixed  with  gum,  the  yolk 
and  white  of  egg,  and  water — a  method  which  is  called  dis- 
temper. Melted  wax  was  sometimes  used  as  a  varnish. 
Colored  wax  was  also  used  as  a  pigment,  and  afterwards 
melted  into  harmony.  (Sec  Encaustic.)  The  Romans  con- 
quered pictures  rather  than  made  thera.  Less  ideal  than 
the  (i reeks,  they  excelled  in  portraiture,  and  in  their  com- 
positions expressed  more  movement.  Their  art  being  but 
a  reflex  of  that  of  (rrcece,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  na- 
tional. The  Byzantine  period  came  next,  through  which 
art  languished,  shackled  by  traditions  to  which  it  was 
unable  to  give  life.  But  tinally,  the  old  civilizations  being 
ended  and  a  new  one  established,  its  demand  for  expres- 
sion formed  a  third  great  era  in  painting,  called  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  1063,  and  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  brought  many  Byzantine  artists  jnto 
Italy,  where  they  had  their  pupils  and  imitators.  Nature 
appears  distorted  rather  than  represented  by  them,  but 
from  this  beginning,  with  a  growth  as  slow  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  rise  of  (Jrcek  art.  came  the  school  of  Italy. 
Cimabue  (1240-lHOO)  was  the  tirst  to  make  any  noticeable 
change  in  the  old  ninnner,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  arbi- 
trary f(trms  and  going  to  nature  for  his  inspiration.  The 
three  centuries  from  this  date  are  reckoned  the  period  of 
tho  greatest  artistic  activity  the  world  has  known.  Vasari, 
who  died  1.^74,  mentions  about  176  artists  who  flourished 
during  this  time — painters,  sculptors,  architects,  mosaic- 
workers,  goldsmiths,  and  fidlowers  of  trades  like  leather- 
painters,  armor-makers,  and  others.  Cities  emulated  each 
other  in  the  building  of  churches,  palaces,  theatres,  arches, 
gateways,  and  streets.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  and 
copper  belongs  to  this  epoch,  about  the  year  1441.  Oil  was 
made  available  for  the  painter's  use  in  1110  by  John  Van 
Eyek,  who  thus  initiated  our  modern  school  of  painting. 
Perspective  was  again  practised  about  1464,  anatomy  was 
thoroughly  investigated  an*!  applied  to  art  by  Da  Vinci 
and  Michael  Angelo.  and  painting  on  glass  reached  great 
perfection.  Every  Italian  city  had  its  school  of  paint- 
ing which  boasted  of  some  characteristic  invention,  and 
prided  itself  on  its  line  of  artists,  culminating  in  one  great 
master,  the  result  of  their  teaching.  School  in  this  sense 
does  not  mean  an  academy,  but  a  manner  of  painting,  each 
school  having  a  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  known  and  of 
which  it  is  the  exponent.  That  of  Florence  was  celebrated 
for  drawing  and  learning:  it  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  Da  Vinci  (I44;>-1J20)  and  Michael  Angelo  (1474- 
1564).  The  Roman  school  found  its  gloryin  Rafacl(14S3- 
1520),  noted  for  expression  and  invention.  Bologna  had 
Quido  (1574-1642),  whose  works  are  distinguished  for  de- 
votional grace.  Parma  is  known  by  Correggio  (1494-1534), 
whose  snecialty  was  the  poetry  of  light  and  shade.  Naples, 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Milan  all  had  their  schools 
and  their  masters.  Venice,  latest  in  date,  and  conse- 
quently most  perfect  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  art, 
uniting  sentiment  with  color  in  Titian  ( 14S(Ulo76).  and 
Greek  appreciation  of  pure  nature,  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity, and  the  beauty  of  color  in  Paul  Veronese  (1530-88). 
Until  1410  the  Italians  used  the  distemper  of  the  ancients 
to  jjaint  with,  and  after  the  discovery  of  oil  it  was  still 
used  in  fresco  painting,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  Most  artists 
of  that  time  painted  in  both,  their  easel-pictures  in  oil  and 
their  frescoes  in  distemper.  Thus  they  mixed  the  methods, 
used  their  oil  as  water,  made  their  colors  too  thin,  blended 
them  or  washed  them  on,  and  produced  a  hard,  dry  style 
from  not  understanding  the  capabilities  of  their  materials. 
The  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  used  their  colors  in  a  stiff 


paste,  laid  it  on,  not  in  washes,  but  with  separate  strokes 
of  tho  brush  :  and  even  their  wall-paintings  were  on  can- 
vas. They  are  the  beginning  of  our  modern  school  of  art. 
Tho  German  school,  with  Albert  Diirer  (1471-152S).  is 
noted  for  its  close  adherence  to  nature,  but  it  lacks  nobility 
in  its  first  teachers,  and  has  gone  to  tho  other  extreme  of 
being  too  academical  in  tho  later  ones.  Tho  Flemish 
school,  with  Rubens  (1577-1640),  shows  great  wealth  of 
color  with  poverty  of  ideas.  Tho  Dutch  school,  with  Rem- 
brandt (HUM)  -74).  also  shows  grace  and  poetry  of  color,  but 
lacks  refinement  of  subject.  Spain  was  but  a  reflex  of 
Italian  art.  following  most  nearly  Venice.  It  is  refined, 
dignified,  good  in  color  and  drawing,  lending  to  a  bor- 
roweii  manner  an  originality  of  treatment,  which  gives  it 
the  right  to  bo  called  a  national  school.  Rlbera  (d.  It'i55), 
Zurbaran(l5US-I662).  Velasquez  (1594-1660),  and  Murillo 
( I61.VS5)  arc  its  shining  lights. 

Tho  art  of  painting,  as  taught  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  has 
never  been  lost,  and  our  modem  schools  follow  their  teacli- 
ing,  uniting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  characteris- 
tics. Tho  schoul  of  ^lunich  of  the  present  day  takes  tho 
Roman  for  its  model,  Dusscldorf  imitates  the  Florentine. 
Antwerp  tho  Venetian;  Franco  is  eclectic,  and  has  fol- 
lowers of  every  .«ehool.  But  though  the  manner  may  be 
traced,  the  modern  artist  expresses  himself.  hi«  age,  ami 
his  country  in  the  subject  of  his  work.  It  is  thus  that  true 
art  is  always  original,  that  centuries  never  reproduce 
themselves,  and  that  invention  always  finds  a  sphere.  The 
Greeks  painted  heroes  and  gods  ;  the  Italians  painted  saints 
and  angels:  we  paint  ourselves  or  others  like  ourselves. 
Tho  art  has  become  democratic,  as  has  the  world.  Archi- 
tecture for  tho  first  time  in  history  uses  its  best  energies  to 
build  homes,  not  palaces  ;  and  modern  art  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  domestic  decoration.  Tho  individual,  not 
tho  prince  or  state,  is  its  patron  ;  consequently,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  concerns  itself  with  the  broad  interests 
of  the  peojde,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, manners  and  customs.  In  the  arts  which  preceded 
it  this  has  been  sometimes  attempted,  notably  in  tlie  Dutch 
school,  but  it  never  before  attained  its  present  importance 
or  perfection. 

The  modern  teaching  is  academic.  Most  of  the  great 
cities  h!t\'o  academics  devoted  to  this  purpose,  tho  method 
pursued  being  much  the  same  in  all.  Tho  student  is  taught 
drawing  from  the  antique  (Grecian  statues,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs, or  casts  taken  from  them').  Charcoal  pencils  are  used 
in  making  tho  first  sketch,  as  it  is  easy  to  efface  and  cor- 
rect. The  drawing  is  then  made  permanent  with  crayons 
(colored  chalks,  black,  white,  and  red),  mistakes  which 
occur  in  this  stage  being  rubbed  out  with  bread-crumbs  or 
India-rubber.  Tho  rudiments  of  using  the  brush  and 
colors  are  acquired  from  copying  a  few  of  the  best  paint- 
ings. The  outlines  are  here  again  put  in  with  charcoal ; 
when  correct,  this  is  blown  off.  leaving  a  slight  trace,  which 
is  followecl  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  containing  a  mixture 
of  drying  oil  and  one  color — any  that  is  preferred  by  the 
student.  The  shadows  of  tho  picture  are  usually  marked 
out  with  this  mixture  also,  which  is  then  allowed  to  dry. 
The  palette  is  set — white  in  the  centre,  with  the  browns, 
blues,  and  blacks  to  the  left,  tho  yellows  and  reds  to  the 
right.  The  colors  are  mixed  by  the  colnrman  of  the  right 
consistency  (that  of  a  stiff  paste)  and  enclosed  in  leaden 
tubes.  They  are  laid  on  the  canvas  with  bristle  brushes, 
round  and  flat,  in  touches,  tho  color  thick  in  tho  lights 
and  thin  in  the  shadows.  This  may  be  afterwards  re- 
touched when  dry,  and  is  sometimes  glazed,  for  which  lin- 
seed oil  is  mixed  with  a  color  and  washed  over  tho  parts 
desired.  Next,  tho  student  copies  the  living  model,  both 
nude  and  clothed,  striving  always  to  follow  nature  in  form 
and  color.  During  this  time  the  master  points  out  tho 
various  effects  of  expression,  composition,  light,  and  shade. 
Tho  student  attends  lectures  on  anatomy  from  a  prepared 
subject,  that  ho  may  know  tho  position  of  the  superficial 
muscles  under  varying  circumstances,  and  have  correct 
ideas  of  the  skeleton,  the  basis  of  the  human  form.  When 
sufficient  accuracy  has  been  attained,  the  invention  of  a 
picture  is  attempted,  in  which  the  living  model  is  also 
used.  After  the  subject  has  been  decided  upon,»a  sketch 
is  made  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  figures,  their  cos- 
tumes, of  which  the  color  ns  well  as  tho  form  must  bo 
considered,  and  their  attitudes.  Tho  person  acting  as 
model  is  then  raa<ie  to  assume  these  attitudes,  and  the  ar- 
tist proceeds  as  in  copying  a  picture.  Sometimes  tho 
model  is  copied  exactly,  as  by  Courbet:  sometimes  ideally, 
as  with  Delacroix.  It  is  only  in  the  decadence  of  art  that 
a  careful  study  of  nature  is  neglected.  For  amateurs  who 
wish  to  understand  painting,  the  only  way  is  to  study  the 

Pictures  themselves  and  seek  for  the  various  qualities  that 
ave  been  mentioned  as  forming  the  art.  Any  picture,  to 
be  good,  must  possess  them  in  a  greater  or  less  decree, 
though  it  seldom  happens  that  all  are  present  on  the  same 
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canvas.     Reading  of  pictures  without  seeing  them  gives 

but  little  instruction  except  in  the  history  >>f  art. 

Ki.isA  J.  IIaldeman. 

Paint  Rock,  pogt-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ala.,  on 
Paint  Hock  Kiver  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  K.  R. 
Pup.  l.>02. 

Paint  Rock,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  47L 

Paints'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  -M7. 

Paisicl'lo  ffiiov.tNM),  b.  at  Taranto  May  9.  1741 :  re- 
ccivcil  his  musical  education  in  the  conservatory  of  San 
Onofrio  at  Naples,  and  composed  in  1703,  for  the  stage  of 
Bologna,  hiin  first  opera,  Ln  Pupilla,  which  made  a  great 
success,  and  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
years,  by  about  fifty  operas.  From  1776  to  1 7*^4  he  was 
director  of  the  opera  at  St.  Petersburg;  returned  then  by 
way  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  to  Naples,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  opera;  went  in  1802  to  Paris  as  director  of 
the  private  orchestra  of  the  First  Consul,  but  returned  again 
in  ISOG  to  Naples,  where  he  d.  June  o.  IS  10.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  masses,  cantatas,  and  symphonies,  he 
composed  about  100  operas,  of  which  Xlnn,  Ln  Molinara, 
J  Pi'tafj'irin',  etc.  at  one  time  reigned  on  all  stages  of  Eu- 
rope,    At  present  they  are  forgotten. 

Pais'Iey,  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  White  Cart.  3  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde. 
It  consists  of  an  old  town  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  and  presenting  a  mean  a]>]ioarance.  and  a  new 
town  on  the  opposite  bank,  paved  and  well  built.  The 
abbey  is  a  historically  interesting  building,  but  it  is 
the  only  remarkable  edifice  the  city  contains:  Paisley  is 
merely  a  manufacturing  place.  Of  its  manufactures  cotton 
thread  occupies  the  first  place:  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  of  this  branch  of  industry  amounts  to  £570.000, 
and  it  employs  between  ."JOOO  and  4000  people.  Next  in 
importance  rank  the  shawl  manufactures,  which  were 
.«tartcrl  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  have  devel- 
oped to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Its  manufactures  of 
silk  gauze  were  flourishing  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  employed  .')000  looms  in  1784.  Besides 
these  three  chief  branches  of  industry,  many  others  are 
pursued  with  sviecess  in  Paisley,  such  as  cotton  printings, 
nandkcrehicfs,  carpets,  soap,  and  starch.     Pop.  48.2o7. 

Paisley,  pt)st-v.  of  Bruee  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  16  miles  N. 
of  Walkerton,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Paixhans  Guns.     See  CoLUMni.io  and  Artillery. 

Paiv'hans  (Hksri  Joskpii).  d.  at  Metz  Jan.  22,  17S3; 
was  t'.durated  In  the  Polytechnic  School;  entered  the  army  ; 
served  in  Napoleon's  campaigns,  but  left  active  service 
after  the  Restoration  ;  was  ep^;:Ioyed  in  the  war  ministry 
and  on  the  committee  on  the  artillery.  In  1S24  experi- 
ments were  made  at  Brest,  at  Col.  Paixhans'  suggestion, 
upon  cannon  for  horizontal  shell-firing.  The  idea  was 
taken  up  by  the  Knglish  admiralty,  and  the  Paixhans 
Gi'NS  (which  see)  were  the  result.  lie  published  C'iuhUI- 
4rntioni»  mir  V ArtHhrie  (1815),  A'oMr»7/e  Force  maritime 
(1822),  and  Fnrr,-  rf  FftiblcHHe  de  la  France  (1830).  D. 
near  .Metz  Aug.  I'J,  I8.»4. 

Pa'Jaro,  post-v.  and  tp..  Monterey  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  761. 

Pajaro,  tp.  of  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  ."'114. 

Pa'kenham  (Sir  Kowauo  Michael),  G.  C.  R..  a 
brother  of  the  carl  of  Longford,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  1779  ; 
entered  the  light  dragoons  in  early  life,  and  served  with 
brilliant  reputation  under  Wellington  (wliosc  (piartcrmas- 
tur-general  he  became),  and  also  in  the  \Vc<t  Indies.  In 
1812  i)eciimo  major-general;  in  1S14  cfiminan  le  I  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans;  was  killed  in  the  b-ittle  of 
New  Orleans  Jan.  8,  1815,  an  action  in  which  ho  displayed 
great  gallantry. 

Paks,  town  of  Hungary  on  the  Danube,  has  breweries 
and  distillurie.-<  and  trades  in  wino  and  agricultural  j)ro- 
duee.      Pop.  \n)7{). 

Palac'ky  l  Frantisrk),  b.  at  Ilodslawitz,  Moravia.  Juno 
1  1,  17118;  studieil  at  Presburg  and  Vienna;  made  vcrycom- 
pridiensivc  researches  of  doeuments  relating  to  the  history 
of  Bohemia  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Prague.  Pres- 
burg,  \'icnna,  Munich,  ami  Komu,  and  wrote  the  /Hxiitrif 
nf  tSithtmia  (5  vols.,  18;jt>-f(7),  publishing  at  the  same  time 
the  Arrhir  ('m/nf  (5  vols.,  1810-66).  Being  a  member  of 
tlie  Bohemian  diet  and  nfterwa-ds  of  the  Austrian  upper 
house,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics  as  leader 
of  the  Czech  party  and  adherent  of  the  I'an-shivonic  m(»ve- 
ment.  His  publications  of  documents  relating  to  the  cddest 
history  of  the  Bohemian  language,  and  to  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  liuss,  are  of  great  interest.     IK  May,  1876. 

Pala't'ios,  a  v.  of  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  35. 

I'aln'os'rnphy  [formed  from  the  (Jrcek  ira\ai6i,  "an- 
cient," and  Ypa4»i.  "  writing  "]  is  the  science  of  reading  old 


manuscripts  and  determining  their  age  from  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  authentication, 
the  data  being  the  materials,  bark,  leaves,  skin,  paper,  etc. 
which  have  been  used  for  writing,  the  character  of  the  let- 
ters, and  the  whole  style  of  writing,  the  form  of  signatures, 
superscriptions,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  varied  with  lime 
and  place.  The  founder  of  this  science  was  Jean  Mabil- 
lon.  whose  />».'  J{c  Diplomaticn  was  published  in  1681.  The 
principal  work  on  the  subject  is  PaUotjraphie  univerttHe 
[b  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1839-45). 

Palneol'ogus,  the  last  Byzantine  dynasty,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1261  (Michael  VIII.)  and  lost"  it  in  1453 
(Constantine  XIII.).  (See  Bvzastink  Empirk.)  One 
branch  of  the  family  held  possession  from  1305  to  1533  of 
Montferrat.  an  independent  principality  of  Northern  Italy, 
between  the  territories  of  Piedmont,  (Jenoa,  and  Milan. 
Another  branch  ruled  over  Morea  from  1380  to  1460. 

PalJPontol'ogy  [Gr.TroAaid?.  " ancient," ot-ra,  "being?." 
and  Aoyoy,  •*  a  discourse  "].  the  science  that  treats  of  fossil 
remains  of  animals  and  plants.  Though  of  very  modern 
date,  this  science  has  acquired  such  dimensions  that  noth- 
ing but  the  briefest  review  of  its  history  and  conelusiona 
can  be  brouglit  within  the  enforced  limits  of  this  article. 
More  than  2000  years  ago  the  remains  of  marine  animals 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  had  attracted  attention,  and  their 
true  character  had  been  recognized  by  both  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  philosophers.  In  after  times  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  darkened  by  ignorance  and  superstition  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  fossil  shells  were 
observed  in  Northern  Italy,  they  were  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  to  the  fermentation  of  a  certain 
materia  pinf/tiis,  or  the  action  of  an  imaginary  "plastic 
force,"  and  were  called  "the  si)orts  of  nature."  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  afterward  this  question  of  the  charac- 
ter of  fossils  was  discussed  with  great  interest  and  no  little 
acrimony,  and  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  mainly  due  to 
monkish  influence,  was  so  strongly  opi)Osccl  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  view  that  they  were  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  that  had  once  existed  on  the  globe  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  were  made  to  sufl'er  not  only  obloquy, 
but  persecution.  Among  those  who  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  the  clearness  of  their  perception  and  the  boldness 
of  their  defence  of  the  truth  are  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1500), 
Palissy  the  potter  (1580),  Steno  the  Dane  (1659),  and  Scilla, 
a  Sicilian  painter  {1670). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  old 
superstition  had  been  so  far  vanquished  that  fossils  were 
generally  accepted  as  relics  of  living  organisms  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  oppositifm  would  not  have  been  much 
longer  maintained  had  it  not  been  suggested  that  all 
marine  fossils  were  the  products  of  the  Noachian  deluge, 
and  thus  a  confirmation  of  Scripture.  This  view  was 
quite  generally  entertained  even  as  late  as  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  fai'ts  of  geology  were  subjects  of  investigation  by  some 
of  the  foremost  intellects  of  the  age,  and  the  true  nature  of 
fossils  having  been  generally  recognized,  they  were  studied 
with  much  care,  both  in  comparison  with  living  forms  and 
in  connection  with  the  strata  that  contained  tlicm.  .\fter 
the  first  great  ste]>  had  been  made,  others  followed,  though 
still  slowly,  and  it  gradually  came  to  be  known  that  most 
of  the  remains  foun<l  buried  in  the  earth  represented  ani- 
mals or  plants  difierent  from  those  now  living,  and  that 
certain  groups  of  fossils  were  associated  with  certain  strata. 
Still  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  sedimentary  rooks 
formecl  a  sequence  which  was  invariable  wherever  observed, 
the  difl"erent  members  of  this  sequence  being  identified  by 
their  relative  positions  and  by  their  characteristic  fossils. 
When  a  large  amount  of  material  had  been  collected,  it 
WHS  noticed  that  the  animal  antl  vegetable  fornis  buried 
in  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  were  most  unlike  those 
living  on  the  surface  of  the  ghibe;  also,  that  the  fossils 
contained  in  strata  more  recent  than  these  anproachod 
nearer  and  still  nearer  to  those  now  living.  Thus  it  was 
learned  that  the  earth  in  the  different  geological  ages  had  not 
only  exhibited  great  diversity  of  physical  geography,  but 
that  the  aspects  of  nature  had  varied  greatly,  from  the  prev- 
alence in  each  of  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  itself.  All 
this  sequence  of  events  required  immense  intervals  of  time, 
and  the  logical  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  truth 
in  regard  to  fossils  was  the  abamhuimcnt  of  the  conven- 
tional notion  univcrsully  entertained  in  former  times,  that 
the  earth  was  only  6000  years  old.  and  it  was  seen  that 
milliiuis  of  years  were  nrce.Hsary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  changes  recordcti  itn  its  surface.  These  millions 
arc  now  genernlly  conceded  by  all  intelligent  men.  and 
the  tlogma  of  6on0  years,  formerly  in>i^ted  on  with  such 
pertinacity,  is  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  man's  invention,  and 
without  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  wlicre  the  chronol- 
ogy of  creation  is  loft  untold. 
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In  traciog  tbo  history  of  palsoontology  it  may  be  eaid 
thai  the  fuundulions  of  the  ecienco  as  it  now  exists  were 
really  laid  in  I'uris  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  ccn- 
lurv,  when  Tuvicr,  Lamarck,  and  Ilronguiart  took  up  the 
ftudv  reii|'et'tively  of  fossil  muuiuial:^.  mullusks,  and  plant:^, 
and  began  the  careful  comparison  of  their  structures — with 
each  other  and  with  living  organism:* — which  has  since 
yielded  such  important  results.  From  the  fragmcntal  or 
otherwise  imporlcct  condition  of  many  fo:#sils.  the  more 
obvious  characters,  such  as  were  commonly  used  in  tlio 
comparison  and  classification  of  living  animals  and  plunts, 
could  not  be  appealed  to,  and  attention  was  turned  to  their 
external  forms  and  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  frag- 
ments submitted  to  observation.  Thus,  a  single  tooth  or 
bono  was  found  by  Cuvier  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the 
structure  to  which  it  belonged  that,  as  it  was  somewhat 
extravagantly  said,  he  proved  it  to  bo  possible  from  a 
tooth  or  toe  to  reconstruct  a  whole  lion."  In  this  research 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  had  its  origin.  La- 
marck in  a  less  degree  accomplished  fur  the  Mollusca  what 
Cuvier  had  done  for  the  vertebrates,  and  Brongniart,  by 
studying  the  nervation  of  leaves  and  the  cell-structure  of 
wood,  showed  that  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants  is  hardly 
less  diagnostic  of  their  relations  than  their  external  and 
more  apparent  characters.  In  order  to  make  such  com- 
parisons intelligently,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  sub- 
ject living  forms  and  structures  to  a  far  more  close  and 
careful  study  than  had  before  been  bestowed  on  them.  The 
result  was  not  simply  the  discovery  of  characters  by  which 
extinct  forms  could  ije  compared  with  living  ones,  but  a 
Hood  of  light  was  poured  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  or- 
ganization and  relation  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
greatly  to  the  advance  of  zoology  and  botany. 

Lift  of  the  Geolofjical  Ages, 


Bnu. 

Ages. 

Peritxls, 

PSYCHOZOIC. 

AoEOP  Man. 

Human. 

CENOZOIC 

Age  of  Maumals 

ASD  ANGIOSPERMS. 

Quaternary. 
Tertiary. 

MESOZOIC 

Age  of  Reptiles 

AKD  CyCADS. 

Cretaceous. 

Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

PALAEOZOIC... 

Carbonifebous, 
obAgeof  Amphib- 

lASS  AND  ACBOGENS. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 

Sub-Carboniferous. 

Devonian,  or 
Age  of  Fishes. 

Catskill. 

Chemung. 

Hamilton. 

Corniferous. 

Orisliany. 

Sn.uRiAS,  or 
Age  of  Mollusks 

AND  ALG.E. 

B 

o 
1 

nelderberg. 

Salina. 

Niagara. 

a 

3 

Hudson. 
Trenton. 
Calciferous. 
Primordial. 

EOZOIC 

Eozoic. 

Eozoic. 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  column.  The  details  of  each  of  the  great  sys- 
tems will  be  found  in  the  article  Geology. 

Palaeontology  has  also  broadened  and  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  the  living  flora  and  fauna  by  illuminating 
the  whole  subject  of  classification.  The  number  of  fossil 
species  known  in  some  departments  of  nUural  history  far 
exceeds  that  of  those  now  living,  and  the  material  for 
comparison  is  not  only  thus  proportionately  increased, 
but  the  extinct  forms  so  frequently  supply  "the  missing 
links  in  the  classification  of  recent  species  that  their  aid 
IS  now  regarded  as  indispensable.  Our  living  forms  are 
often  so  disconnected  that  their  relationships  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  their  classification  constitutes  a  kind  of 
Chinese  puzzle  in  which  many  of  the  pieces  are  missing. 
Some  of  these  are  supplied  by  palaeontologv.  so  that  what 
seemed  before  a  broken,  chaotic,  and  confused  series  is 
brought  into  beautiful  relationship  and  symmetry.  We 
are  compelled  t.>  look  to  palaeontology  for 'the  origin  and 
history  of  our  living  groups  of  animals  and  plants;  and 
although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  organisms  which 
have  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  probably 


I  perished,  and  the  great  treasury  of  the  earth  holds  far 
more  material  than  has  been  taken  from  it,  we  may  still 
say  that  i)ala;ontoIogy  has  given  us  all  we  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  life  on  the  globe.  Every  day  adds  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  its  teaching,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
through  the  study  of  extinct  forms  of  life  we  shall  ulti- 
mately gain  what  we  now  lack — a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  system  of  nature. 

The  value  of  palaeontology  is  also  manifested  in  an- 
other and  eminently  practical  way.  Since  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  certain  fossils  are  peculiar  to  certain  strata, 
that  fact  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  the 
entire  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  all  the  great  groups 
into  which  the  geological  series  has  been  divided  are  named 
according  to  the  character  of  the  remains  of  life  they  con- 
tain. This  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  given 
above,  in  which  the  difl"erent  geological  systems  are  placed 
in  their  relative  positions,  with  their  current  names. 

The  following  is  a  brief  »v»Hmt'  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  life  of  each  of  the  geological  ages,  beginning 
with  the  oldest: 

The  Geological  Record. — The  materials  which  compose 
the  earth's  crust  form  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks — the 
igneous,  the  sedimentary,  and  the  nietamorphic.  Of  these, 
the  first  class  includes  those  that  are  the  direct  products 
of  fusion,  such  as  igneous  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
trachyte,  basalt,  lava  in  all  its  different  forms,  pumice, 
obsidian,  etc.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  first-formed 
rocks  in  the  consolidation  of  the  globe,  and  they  constituted 
the  primeval  continents.  As  soon,  however,  as  these  rocks 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  they  began  to 
be  worn  down  and  washed  away,  and  the  materials  derived 
from  them  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  first  existing 
water-basins.  That  process  went  on  through  subsequent 
ages,  so  that  most  of  the  rocks  which  we  now  encounter 
belong  to  the  class  of  sedimentary  deposits.  These  are 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  etc.,  the  con- 
solidated forms  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  mud. 
The  solidification  of  these  rocks  is  mainly  due  to  the 
cementing  of  their  particles  by  solutions  of  silica  or  lime. 
When  baked  by  heat  or  penetrated  by  highly-heated  water 
or  steam  they  have  been  rendered  much  more  compact  and 
crystalline,  and  have  been  converted  into  what  arc  called 
metamorphic  or  changed  rocks.  The  process  of  destruc- 
tion and  re-creation  of  rocks  is  now  going  on  with  perhaps 
as  great  activity  as  ever,  and  can  be  easily  observed.  The 
rain  that  falls  on  the  land,  assisted  by  sun  and  frost,  is 
constantly  disintegrating  the  materials  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Part  of  this  material  is  dissolved  and  part 
mechanically  divided,  until  it  can  be  washed  down  through 
the  channels  of  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  magnitude  of  the 
valleys  excavated  by  the  currents  of  rivers  attest  the  po- 
tency of  this  agent.  Shore-waves  are  still  more  efi^ective 
agents  of  destruction  ;  whether  they  break  on  cliff  or  beach, 
they  are  constantly  employed  in  grinding  up,  and  by  their 
undertow  carrying  away,  the  barriers  against  which  they 
beat.  Nothing  can  resist  their  force  and  industry.  In 
time  the  most  iron-bound  coasts  and  broadest  continents 
would  be  swept  away  in  their  slow  but  sure  advance,  and 
the  comminuted  materials  would  be  spread  far  and  wide  in 
the  rear  of  their  line  of  progress. 

Another  influence  has  greatly  facilitated  the  action  of 
shore-waves,  for  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  constantly  warp- 
ing up  and  down,  and  over  wide  areas  the  subsidence  of 
the  land  has  permitted  the  sea  to  come  in  and  cover  much 
of  what  was  before  a  continental  surface,  and  spread  over 
it  its  series  of  sediments.  This  we  know  from  finding  far 
inland  rocks  full  of  marine  organisms  :  and  we  learn  from 
these,  further,  that  over  much  of  the  land  now  inhabited 
by  man  the  sea  has  rolled  not  once,  but  many  times.  Just 
what  effect  was  produced  by  such  invasions  can  be  best 
learned  by  examining  the  present  action  of  the  sea.  On 
any  shore  beaten  by  the  waves  we  find  along  the  sea-margin 
a  belt  of  sand  or  gravel  upon  which  the  grinding  force  of 
the  waves  has  been  exerted.  This  we  call  the  sea-beach, 
and  it  is  a  place  from  which  material  is  always  being  re- 
moved. Outsi'le  of  this  the  sea-bottom  is  covered  with  a 
constantly  accumulating  sediment  worn  from  the  beach  or 
brought  down  by  rivers,  and  which  consists  of  finer  me- 
chanical materials,  sand  or  clay.  Still  farther  out,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wash  of  the  land,  a  calcareous  mud 
accumulates,  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals, 
which  have  the  power  to  draw  from  sea-water  the  lime 
that  forms  their  shells  or  bones.  This  we  may  therefore 
call  an  organic  sediment.  Hence,  the  materials  thrown 
down  by  the  sea  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  three 
belts,  more  or  less  blended  along  their  margins— viz.  (1) 
that  of  the  coarse  mechanical  materials,  gravel  and  coarse 
sand,  along  the  beach  ;  (2)  sand  and  clay,  forming  off-shore 
deposits;  and  (3)  outside  of  this  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  a  calcareous  mud  or  organic  sediment.    In  any  sub- 
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mergence  of  the  land  these  different  belts  would  move  in- 
land in  regular  order.  First,  the  sea-beach,  with  its  coarser 
and  finer  mechanical  sediments,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
forming  an  unbroken  sheet,  would  be  spread  over  all  the 
area  submerged:  and  in  the  rear  uf  this,  and  wherever 
deep  and  clear  water  prevailed,  a  layer  of  ooze  or  calca- 
reous mud  would  be  laid  down  on  tup  of  the  mechanical 
sediments.  Should  the  sea  for  a  lung  time  occupy  the  sub- 
merged area,  this  organic  sediment  might  accumulate  to  a 
great  thickness,  and  when  consolidated  would  form  a  lime- 
stone full  of  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  other  traces  of 
marine  life.  When  the  land  was  again  slowly  elevated,  the 
sea  would  shallow  and  retire,  leaving  a  mixed  sediment, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  material  drained  from  the  land 
and  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  sea,  as  the  last  product 
of  this  invasion.  In  few  words,  the  result  of  each  submer- 
gence would  be  the  formation  of  a  circle  or  trinity  of  de- 
posits— viz.  a  sheet  of  mechanical  sediment  at  the  bottom, 
a  greater  or  less  mass  of  organic  sediment  in  the  middle, 
and  a  stratum  of  mixed  clay  and  lime  at  top.  If  in 
the  advance  or  retiring  of  the  sea  the  natural  progress  of 
events  were  checked  or  reversed,  there  would  be  an  alter- 
nation of  strata  in  any  particular  locality,  according  as 
shore,  off-shore,  and  open-sea  conditions  prevailed  there. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  where  a  shore  submerged  and 
acted  upon  by  advancing  shore-waves  was  composed  of 
limestone  only,  the  mechanical  materials  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  waves  would  be  conglomerates  of  lime- 
stone pebbles  and  limestone — for  there  would  be  no  material 
from  which  quartz  conglomerate  and  sandstone  could  bo 
produced. 

In  due  time  after  the  retreat  of  the  sea  the  land  would 
be  clothed  with  vegetation,  cut  ^y  the  draining  streams 
into  hills  and  valleys,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  gravel 
and  sand  brought  from  portions  of  the  continent  not  cov- 
ered by  the  previous  submergence.  If  excavations  were 
made  on  this  laud,  beneath  the  soil  would  be  fouml  impure 
limestones;  below  these,  purer  limestones;  and  still  lower, 
strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  resting  upon 
the  eroded  pre-existing  continent.  If,  after  the  lap!*o 
of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  another  submergence 
should  take  jilace,  it  would  result  in  a  similar  circle  of 
sediments,  but  these  would  differ  from  the  previous  ones  in 
this,  that  during  the  great  lapse  of  time  the  fauna  of  tho 
sea  would  probably  have  greatly  changed,  and  the  new 
sediments  would  contain  a  different  group  of  fossils  from 
the  old.  Afterward,  no  matter  how  much  broken  up  and 
contorted  these  strata  might  be,  and  how  much  alike  they 
were  in  lithological  characters,  they  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fossils. 

This  imaginary  history  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  an  ac- 
curate description  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  formation 
of  each  of  our  great  geological  systems.  Tho  oldest  rocks 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  those  of  the  Eozoic 
system,  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian.  Tlieseare  now  ex- 
posed along  the  belt  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
in  tho  adjacent  areas  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  portion  of  tho 
Alleghany  belt,  and  a  district  S.  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
Eozoic  area  is  bordered  by  a  plain  composed  of  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  mostly  marine  sed- 
iments deposited  in  the  sea,  which  at  different  times  ad- 
vanced and  retreated  along  the  slopes  of  tho  old  conti- 
nent. The  mechanical  materials  which  form  tlic  Palieozoic 
strata  have  been  derived  from  this  continent  as  it  has 
been  worn  down  by  shore-waves  and  atmosj)horic  erosion, 
and  these  alternate  with  limestones  which  were  deposited 
by  the  sea  from  organic  materials  when  it  stood  at  its 
deepest.  The  mechanical  sediments  are  naturally  thickest 
along  the  old  shore-lines,  and  thin  out  and  give  place  to 
limestones  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-basins.  Kach  of  the 
great  formations  referred  to  consists,  at  base,  of  a  mass  of 
mechanical  material — sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate 
—  often  ripple-marked  and  sun-cracked,  showing  that 
they  were  snore  and  shallow-water  deposits;  wliile  the 
limestones  which  form  the  central  mass  of  each  circle, 
often  pure  and  of  great  thickness,  could  only  have  accu- 
mulated in  deep  and  comparatively  clear  sea-water.  The 
upper  members  of  each  series  consist,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
earthy  litnestono  or  altern.itions  of  limestone  and  shale, 
proved  by  many  circumstances  to  bo  the  deposit  of  shal- 
lowing and  retiring  seas. 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  circle  of  deposits  the  basal  mem- 
ber is  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  This  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
tlio  scries  of  sedimentary  rocks  throughout  all  the  great 
basin  which  extends  fnxn  the  AUeghanics,  the  Adiron- 
dacks, and  the  Canadian  highlands  to  the  Illack  Hills 
and  Uocky  Mountains.  Wherever  it  has  been  examined, 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  rests  on  tho  upturned  and  eroded 
edges  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks,  has  generally 
coDglomerate  at  tho  base,  of^en  shows  ripple-marks  nod 


sun-cracks,  and  its  layers  are  sometimes  covered  with  im- 
pressions of  fucoids.  Its  characteristic  animal  fossils  are 
beach-inhabiting  linguloid  shells  {LingtiUpin,  Linynlelia, 
etc.),  and  everything  proves  it  to  be  a  shore-deposit. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  succeeded  above  by  a  great 
limestone  formation,  divisible  into  several  members  where 
deposited  near  the  old  shores  and  affected  by  local  changes, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  continental  basin  an  indivisible 
calcareous  mass.  This  is  the  deposit  from  the  sea  which 
formed  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  its  encroachment  on  the 
land.  In  its  long  occupation  of  the  conquered  territory 
this  sea  precipitated  on  its  sandy  bottom  a  layer  of  calca- 
reous mud  sufficient  to  form,  on  an  average,  1000  feet  of 
limestone.  This  limestone  is  not  only  filled  with,  but  in 
many  places  is  totally  made  up  of,  the  remains  of  the  in- 
vertebrate animals  (there  were  then  no  vertebrates  in  ex- 
istence) which  inhabited  its  waters.  The  Trenton  lime- 
stone group,  as  we  may  call  by  a  general  name  the  sedi- 
ments deposited  by  the  abiding  Lower  Silurian  sea,  has 
been  deeply  cut  in  many  directions  by  the  erosion  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  its  fossils  have  been  so  carefully  col- 
lected and  studied  that  they  have  given  us  what  may  bo 
considered  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  marine  life  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  lived.  Above  the  Trenton 
limestone,  in  most  parts  of  the  interior  basin  of  our  conti- 
nent, are  calcareous  shales  or  earthy  limestones,  called  the 
Hudson  River  group,  which  contain  some  forms  of  life  not 
found  in  the  lower  and  purer  limestone  series,  and  which, 
by  a  combination  of  proofs,  are  shown  to  be  the  products 
of  a  shallowing  and  retiring  sea.  This  epoch  forms  tho 
closing  chapter  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age.  A  similar 
group  of  strata  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  holding 
the  same  relative  position  and  marking  the  same  relative 
period  in  the  sequence  of  events,  gives  us  wider  views  of 
this  age  in  the  world's  history,  and  proves  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  aspects  of  life  on  the  globe. 

Above  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of  rocks  over  great  areas 
we  find  another  group  of  deposits,  to  which  the  name  Up- 
per Silurian  system  has  been  given,  and  this  exhibits  a 
remarkable  similarity  of  structure  to  the  lower  series. 
The  base  of  the  group  is  a  well-marked  sheet  of  mechan- 
ical sediment,  the  Medina  sandstone,  locally  a  conglomer- 
ate. This  also  is  ripple-marked,  and  its  layers  are  often 
covered  with  impressions  of  Lin^titie  and  fucoids,  but  of 
quite  different  species  from  those  which  lived  on  tho  Pots- 
dam beaches  of  the  first  Silurian  sea.  The  Medina  sand- 
stone is,  however,  much  less  widely  spread  than  the  Pots- 
dam, as  it  rapidly  thins  to  an  edge  in  passing  from  the 
old  shore  toward  the  sea-basin. 

Above  the  Medina  lies  another  great  calcareous  group, 
locally  divided  into  the  Clinton  and  Niagara,  but  becom- 
ing more  homogeneous  to  the  S.  and  W..  and  evidently 
tho  deposit  of  a  great  body  of  water  which  had  again  sub- 
merged much  of  the  area  left  bare  by  the  retirement  of  tho 
Trenton  sea.  Of  the  animal  forms  imbedded  in  the  sediments 
of  this  second  sea,  numerous  as  they  are,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  can  be  asserted  to  be  identical  with  those  that 
inhabited  the  first.  This  indicates  that  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  formation  of  the  two  sets  of  deposits, 
down  in  the  oceanic  basins  that  have  always  been  ocean, 
the  marine  life  of  the  globe  had  been  almost  completely 
revolutionized.  By  what  causes  these  changes  were  etfeclcd 
we  can  as  yet  only  conjecture,  as  the  record  of  this  inter- 
val, which  must  have  been  immense,  is  almost  unknown 
to  us. 

After  the  Niagara  sea  had  stood  long  enough  upon  the 
land  it  occupied  to  throw  down  upon  the  Medina  sandstone 
perhaps  JOU  feet  of  organic  sediment  (the  Niagara  and 
Clinton  limestone  groups),  the  hind  was  elevated  so  that 
the  Niagara  sea  was  greatly  shallowed  and  partly  with- 
drawn. A  landlocked  basin,  lying  between  the  Adiron- 
dack and  the  Cincinnati  arch,  covering  parts  of  tho  ad- 
jacent areas  of  New  York,  Canada,  and  Ohio,  was.  how- 
ever,  left.  In  this  basin  the  salt  water  was  evaporaleil, 
as  in  the  Bead  Sea  or  Salt  Lake,  till  it  precipitated  its 
solid  constituents  in  great  sheets  of  salt  and  gvpsum.  in- 
termingled with  earthy  matter  washed  into  it.  the  wh..io 
forming  saliferous  marls,  tho  Salina  group,  whivh  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  1000  feet,  ^ub- 
sequently,  the  ocean-water  again  fiowed  in.  and  remained 
long  enough  to  deposit  the  Helderbcrg  series  of  impure 
limestones.  Of  these  the  most  important  member  i.-*  the 
AVater-limc,  so  named  from  its  earthy  lime:«tuncs,  which 
have  hydraulic  properties.  When  this  formation  had  been 
laid  down,  the  continent  was  again  elevated,  but  most  rapid- 
ly toward  the  W..  making  the  Heldcrberg  rocks  thickest  to- 
ward the  K. ;  and  the  sea  was  then  withdrawn,  completing 
its  second  circle  of  sediments  and  closing  tho  history  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  age. 

A  third  circle  of  deposits  was  in  after  times  laid  down  on 
the  Upper  Silurian,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the  I»c- 
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voninn  Rvstcm.  OX  this  the  Oriflknny  sandstone  and  Scho- 
h:irie  grit  furin  the  incchanicnl  cliore-depofit  which  lies  at 
the  biiso  of  the  (torics;  the  Corniferous  limestone,  the  cal- 
careous centre,  the  product  of  the  sojourn  of  the  ocean 
in  thi^  third  subiucr^^ence  ;  and  the  Hamilton  ehalcs  and 
limci'tone.'".  the  mixed  sediments  produced  by  the  shaUow- 
in".  retirin;;  I>evonian  sea.  The  life  of  this  sea  differed  even 
more  from  that  of  the  Niagara  age  than  that  did  from  the 
Trenton;  for  aniony;  the  thousands  of  marine  invertebrates 
which  Hvcii  in  and  retired  with  tiie  Niajjara  f*ea,  not  more 
than  a  mere  handful,  perhaps  a  half  dozen  specie?,  sur- 
vived to  join  the  horiles  which  peopled  the  inflowing  De- 
vonian sea.  The  fauna  of  the  Devonian  age  shows  this 
marked  difference  from  those  tliat  preceded  it.  that  while 
in  the  Silurian  seas  all  the  great  groups  of  invertebrate 
life  were  fully  represented,  in  this  country  no  traces  of 
vertebrates  have  been  found  in  any  deposit  older  than  the 
Devonian.  In  the  Corniferous  sea.  however,  fishes  abound- 
ed, and  attainc<l  such  dimensions,  and  were  so  well  armed 
for  attack  and  defence,  that  they  would  if  now  living 
])rove  formidable  antagonists  to  even  the  most  powerful 
of  existing  fishes.  Tn  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  great 
fish-fiiuna  we  as  yet  have  no  satisfactory  information,  for 
it  comes  into  our  view  from  the  depths  of  the  primeval 
ocean  full  grown  and  complete.  If  it  liad  a  birth  and  in- 
fancy, the  records  of  that  interesting  period  in  its  history 
are  as  yet  inaccessible  to  us.  In  the  Old  World,  fishes 
made  their  apjiearance  in  the  last  portion  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  age;  and  as  their  remains  are  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  group  equivalent  in  age  to  our  Niagara,  we 
thus  have  evidence  that  they  inhabited  the  ITppcr  Silurian 
sea  in  the  later  period  of  its  existence.  These  first  fishes 
are  there  few  and  small,  and  no  clue  has  yet  been  obtained 
to  their  origin. 

Another  great  advance  in  the  life  of  this  continent  has 
left  its  record  in  the  Devonian  rocks.  In  the  strata  formed 
in  the  preceding  ages  no  traces  of  land-plants  have  been 
found,  but  in  those  of  the  Devonian  age  the  remains  of  a 
variecl  anci  beautiful  terrestrial  flora  are  met  with  in  many 
localities.  The  plants  of  this  age  were  cryptogamous,  but 
they  inctudc'l  many  species  of  the  highest  of  this  group — 
ferns,  lycopods,  and  equiseta  far  exceeding  in  size  any  of 
their  living  representatives.  In  the  Old  World,  land- 
plants,  like  fishes,  left  their  traces  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  but  there,  as  here  all  indications  of  their  origin  are 
as  yet  wanting. 

IJy  continuing  the  analysis  of  the  geological  formations 
through  those  of  a  later  date,  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
exhibit  the  same  general  structure  with  those  already  ex- 
amined, and  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  circles  of 
deposition  which  are  the  records  of  a  similar  sequence  of 
events  to  those  already  noted.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  study  farther,  as  the  examples 
cited  will  illustrate  the  character  and  mode  of  formation 
of  the  record  to  which  we  must  go  for  our  information  in 
regard  to  the  life  history  of  the  globe.  Each  great  for- 
mation exhibits  a  degree  of  unity  in  its  fauna  and  flora 
which  has  induced  its  erection  into  a  distinct  system,  or 
group,  and  is  eomposeil  of  a  circle  of  deposits  which 
mark  a  more  or  less  extensive  submergence  of  the  country 
where  they  are  found.  The  great  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  column  are  the  products  of  great  and  wide- 
spread changes  of  this  nature,  and  such  as  have  occurred 
in  different  countries,  if  not  at  the  same  absolute,  at  least 
nt  the  same  relative,  time,  so  that  they  reveal  with  more  or 
less  fulness  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the  periods  or  ages  of 
their  formation.  The  views  which  geology  thus  affords  us 
of  the  life  of  the  globe  cannot  in  any  one  country  form  a 
continuous  panorama,  but  rather  a  series  of  detached  ta- 
blcaus,  in  some  instances  separated  by  long  and  as  yet 
blank  intervals.  Since  the  marine  life  of  the  geological  a-^es 
is  by  far  most  fully  represented  -in  this  record,  and  since 
the  seas,  occupying  a  far  greater  area  than  the  land,  have 
been  more  continuous  and  uniform  in  their  existence,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  record  of  marine  life  would  be 
so  nc^irly  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  read  from  it  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed:  but 
from  wha*  has  heen  said  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  de- 
l)osits  left  by  the  sea  now  exposed  to  our  inspection,  it  will 
l)C  seen  that  for  any  one  country  the  geological  record  of 
even  marine  life  forms  a  series  of  chapters  separated  by 
bhink  intervals  of  such  length  that  the  thread  of  the  story 
is  oljen  nearly  lost.  By  comparing  chapter  with  chapter 
or  picture  with  picture  we  arc  struck  with  the  great  differ- 
ences they  exhibit,  and  easily  trace  through  all  a  progress 
friim  the  lower  to  the  higher,  as  We  say.  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  from  the 
generalized  to  the  specialized.  We  mav  also  note  great 
and  progressive  changes  in  the  fauna  of  the  sea  during  the 
long  period  of  its  occupation  of  any  submerged  territory. 
The  study  of  the  fauna  of  one  great  limestone  group  may 


give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  influences  by 
which  species  arc  evolved  or  created ;  but  demonstration 
of  the  derivation  of  the  great  geological  groups,  one  from 
another,  if  they  have  been  so  derived,  may  perhajis  never 
be  reached  until  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep  arc  fully  re- 
vealed to  us.  By  comparing  the  deposits  ttiat  are  alter- 
nated in  different  countries,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  one 
supi)!ies  in  part  what  the  other  lacks;  but  detailed  study 
has  extended  over  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  comparatively  little  light  has  been  thrown  by  such 
comparisons  on  the  great  questions  of  biology. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  marine  sediments,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  geological  col- 
umn, there  are  two  other  classes  of  deposit  which  sometimes 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  and  therefore 
form  a  portion  of  the  record  from  which  we  may  read  the 
history  of  life  of  the  past  ages.  These  are  lacustrine  and 
terrestrial  deposits.  The  first  category  includes  all  strata 
deposited  in  lakes  of  salt  or"  fresh  water.  The  sediments 
that  have  accumulated  in  such  basins  are,  in  quantity,  as 
far  surpassed  by  marine  deposits  as  the  bodies  of  inland 
water  are  exceeded  in  area  by  oceans;  and  yet  from  the 
fact  that  all  landlocked  basins  which  have  existed  have 
been  surrounded  by  areas  occupied  by  land  animals  and 
plants,  they  have  been  the  repositories  of  most  of  the  ter- 
restrial forms  that  have  been  preserved. 

Any  lake-basin  into  which  rivers  flow  receives  much  sed- 
iment, and  with  this  leaves,  fruits,  and  floated  tree-trunks, 
which  in  turn  sink  to  the  buttom  and  arc  buried  in  silt, 
that  settles  down  over  them  as  gently  as  falling  snow. 
Here  they  may  be  preserved  through  countless  ages,  until 
some  of  the  changes  constantly  taking  place  on  the  land- 
surface  bring  them  resrfrrection.  In  the  same  manner 
the  remains  of  land  and  water  animals  are  buried  in  lake- 
sediments.  These  include  not  only  fishes  and  mollusks 
which  arc  aquatic  in  habit,  but  all  the  reptiles,  mammals, 
and  even  birds  that  frequent  the  water,  are  sure  to  find 
in  it  their  graves.  Sooner  or  later,  too,  most  terrestrial 
animals  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  lakes  or  the  valleys 
of  streams  arc  by  floods  and  other  accidents  drowned  and 
floated  to  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  freight  a  river- 
current  bears.  In  process  of  time  lake-basins  are  shal- 
lowed by  accumulations  of  sediment  in  them,  and  by  slow 
but  incessant  wearing  away  of  their  outlets.  Thus,  the 
area  once  covered  by  water  becomes  in  time  dry  land  ;  and 
in  many  instances  the  streams  which  once  flowed  through 
lakes,  after  the  water-basins  have  been  ilrained,  have  cut 
deeply  into  the  ancient  lake-sediments,  bringing  al!  their 
hidden  treasures  to  light.  From  deposits  of  this  kind 
have  been  obtained  nearly  all  the  strange  and  varied 
forms  of  mammalian  life  which  inhabited  the  globe  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  advent  of  man.  The  gypsum-beds 
of  Paris,  which  contain  Pulnothcrium  and  other  extinct 
animals,  studied  with  such  important  results  by  Cuvier ; 
those  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in  India,  where  Falconer  and 
Cautley  found  Sivatherutm,  the  Ganessa  elephant,  etc. ; 
and  those  from  which  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope  have  ob- 
tained the  material  that  has  enabled  them  to  rehabilitate 
the  Tertiary  fauna  of  America, — all  belong  to  the  same 
category. 

Among  lake-deposits  should  be  also  included  the  can- 
nel  coals  and  bituminous  shales,  which  were  formed  at 
the  bottoms  of  lagoons  in  the  old  coal-marshes.  Here  we 
sometimes  finil  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres  and  the 
thickness  of  half  a  foot  the  remains  of  many  genera  and 
species  of  fishes  and  am]>hibians  that  inhabited  the  waters 
of  landlocked  basins.  The  terrestrial  dej)osits  include 
peat-bogs  and  their  ancient  representatives,  coal-beds,  in 
which  we  find  nearly  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  which 
flourished  within  the  area  they  occupied  j  travertine,  cave 
deposits,  amber,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  list  all  the  purely /ossi7//croMff  deposits 
have  been  enumerated,  but  the  life  of  past  ages  has  left  u3 
as  part  of  its  record  still  another  class  of  inscriptions — viz. 
the  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time"  made  by  bird  or 
beast  on  the  shores  of  ancient  lakes,  baj's,  or  seas.  Of 
these,  the  most  striking  examples  are  furnished  by  the  so- 
called  bird  tracks — probably  for  the  most  part  reptilian — 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  As  indicative  of  the  absolute 
richness  and  yet  relative  poverty  of  the  geological  record, 
these  inscriptions  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  geological  record  has  been  formed  a  general  idea  of  its 
scope  and  trustworthiness  may  be  gained.  In  consider- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  as  yet  an 
incomplete  and  broken  narrative,  but  that  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  been  recovered  and  deciphered  give  a  series 
of  pictures  of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  past  ages  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
incompleteness  of  any  exposition  that  can  now  be  given 
of    the  life-history  of    the   globe   is    dependent    on    two 


causes:  (1)  the  imperfections  of  the  record  itself:  (2)  our 
incomplete  recovery  ami  translation  of  that  which  remains. 
The  imperfections  of  the  {geological  rec(»rd  are  also  of  two 
kinds.  So  far  as  we  now  know,  all  the  earlier  chapters 
are  rendered  illegible  by  the  metamorphism  of  the  stone 
tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed.  The  beginnings  of 
life  were  probably  recorded  in  the  Laurentian  and  Iluron- 
ian  rocks,  but,  though  traces  of  ancient  inscriptions  are 
everywhere  visible,  they  are  here  almost  obliterated.  With 
the  exception  of  Eoz'don  Canadense,  no  individual  organ- 
isms have  been  found  in  the  Eozoic  rocks,  though  organic 
sediments,  and  even  organic  matter,  are  abundant.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  progress  and  development  of  life  is 
therefore  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  found  in  the  upper  half  of  the  geological 
column.  This  portion  of  the  narrative  also  has  its  imper- 
fections. In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  but  partially  read. 
The  study  given  to  the  faunns  and  fiorte  of  the  different 
geological  systems,  though  sufficient  to  determine  their 
essential  characters  and  fully  to  warrant  the  broader  gen- 
eralizations of  the  paheontologists,  is  still  in  progress. 
New  facts  are  being  gathered  day  by  day,  and  this  new 
material  explains,  and  sometimes  qualifies,  conclusions 
based  upon  previous  experience. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  also,  the  record  must 
always  remain  in  some  respects  incomplete.  We  have 
seen  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
are  marine,  and  hence  the  remains  of  marine  life  have  been 
in  all  ages  much  more  fully  preserved  than  those  of  the 
land.  Over  all  the  area  occupied  by  the  sea  in  any  age 
we  might  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  organisms  inhabit- 
ing that  sea  that  possessed  tissues  or  parts  which  would 
resist  decay;  yet  on  the  continents  of  the  same  age  com- 
paratively few  of  the  terrestrial  animals — birds,  beasts,  or 
insects — would  leave  any  trace  behind  them.  AVe  may 
therefore  conclude  that  aquatic  animals  and  plants  are 
much  more  fully  represented  in  the  geological  record  than 
those  which  occupied  the  land.  In  addition  to  this,  all  an- 
imals without  shells,  skeletons,  or  other  hard  parts  must 
have  perished  and  passed  out  of  knowledge,  and  these 
have  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  ancient  fauna, 
now  utterly  lost  to  us. 

From  the  manner  in  which  marine  deposits  have  been 
formed — by  successive  invasions  of  the  sea,  and  these  in- 
vasions frequently  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time — 
until  we  gain  access  to  the  missing  links  in  the  geological 
sequence  we  lack  the  connection  between  the  successive 
faun»,  and  therefore  want  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  estimation  of  the  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  which  we 
have  evidence.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  most 
promising  field  for  the  study  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  globe  is  to 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  each  geological  system.  In 
many  instances  intervals  of  time  practically  incomprehen- 
sible to  us  elapsed,  during  Avhich  the  physical  conditions 
of  large  portions  of  the  earth  remained  essentially  the 
same.  The  different  limestone  strata  must  each  liave  re- 
quired many  thousands  of  years  for  their  accumulation; 
and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  changes  of  fauna  which  took 
place  within  acircumscribed  area  during  such  intervals  we 
may  hope  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  influences  which  have  controlled  the 
stability'  and  mutation  of  species. 

During  the  entire  Tevtiary  age  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  in  all  its  general  topographical  features  what 
it  is  now,  but  we  know  its  central  and  western  portions  were 
once  occupiecl  by  broad  expanses  of  inland  waters,  and 
that  in  process  of  time  these  were  drained  away  and  ceased 
to  exist;  and  since  our  continent  acquired  nearly  its  pres- 
ent form  an<l  geological  structure  it  has  been  swept  by  al- 
ternations of  climate  which  must  have  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  development  and  distribution  of  life.  AVithin 
the  limits  specified,  therefore,  wc  must  look  for  the  most 
important  testimony  atTurdcd  by  the  geological  record  on 
the  great  questions  of  biology. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  knowledge  already  derived 
from  the  sources  enumeratccl  has  considerably  modified 
the  conclusions  that  were  formerly  universally  accepted. 
In  some  instances  the  derivation  of  genera  and  species 
from  what  had  seemed  to  be  other  genera  and  species  has 
seemed  to  be  clearly  proved  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  number  of  what  Prof,  lluxley  calls  pemistrnt 
t^pcH — that  is,  types  that  have  continued  to  exist  tlirough 
incalculable  intervals  of  time,  and  have  spread  tlirough 
the  diversified  topography  and  climate  of  the  world  with- 
out sensible  change  —  apparently  indicates  an  inherent 
conservative  influence  in  the  lifc-princijde  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  theory  that  external  circumstances 
alone  have  determined  the  forms  assumed  by  plastic  or- 
ganic matter. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  characteristics  of  the 


erent  geological  ages  will  be  briefly 


organic  world  in  the  dil 
sketched : 

Eozoic  Age.~ThQ  life  Of  t?;e  incalculable  lapse  of  time 
represented  by  the  immense  .'.lass  of  sedimentary  strata 
which  form  the  Laurentian  and  iluronian  systems  has  been 
almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  metamorphism  of  the 
rocks  on  which  its  history  was  once  inscribed.  Only  one 
fossil  has  been  found  in  the  Lau/entian,  and  the  organic 
nature  of  this  has  been  strenuou.^ly  denied,  though  now 
established,  as  far  aa  this  can  be,  i>y  weight  of  authority. 
This  fossil  is  the  Eotobn  Canudeusc.  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
tozoan, and  nearly  allied  to  the  Foraminifera.  Though  the 
individual  fossils  ha,ve  disappeared  from  the  Eozoic  rocks, 
abundant  evidence  remains  that  life  in  great  abundance 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  their  deposition.  This  evi- 
dence consists  of  (1)  immense  beds  of  limestone,  which 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  of  organic  origin;  (2)  beds 
of  graphite  whir^h  rival  in  their  extent  the  carbonaceous 
deposits  of  the  Carboniferous  and  more  recent  ages  (this 
graphite  is  undoubtedly  the  residuary  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  vegetable  tissue  which  accumulated  as  our  coal- 
beds  and  bituminous  shales  have  since  done);  (3)  apatite, 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  an  abundant  constituent  of  the 
Eoz<iic  rocks,  the  phosphorus  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  organic  tissue;  (4)  numerous  and  extensive 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  the  deposition  of  which  organic 
matter  doubtless  played  an  important  part,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  precipitation  of  the  later  beds  of  this  material. 
The  Eozoic  rocks  form  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata 
estimated  to  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  50,(100 
feet,  or  nearly  half  of  the  geological  column,  and  the  view 
is  entertained  by  good  geologists  that  they  represent  a 
large  fraction,  perhaps  half,  of  the  time  covered  by  the 
geological  record. 

Cambrian  Age. — The  limits  of  the  Cambrian  system 
are  as  yet  undefined,  and  it  remains  for  geologists  to 
decide  by  convention  how  large  a  portion  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  rocks  shall  be  included  in  it,  and  where  the  line 
shall  be  drawn  between  this  and  the  overlying  Silurian. 
For  convenience,  however,  it  is  assumed  here  that  the 
Cambrian  system  reaches  up  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  the  "Lingula  flags,"  and  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  "Primordial"  fauna  of  Barrande.  The  type  rocks  of 
this  sj'stem  are  the  Longmynd  series  of  Wales,  the^Har- 
lech  and  Menevian  beds  of  England,  Barrande's  Etat/et 
'*  B  "  and  *'  C  "  of  Bohemia,  Angelin's  divisions  A  and  B 
of  Sweden,  the  St.  John's  or  Acadian  group  of  Newfound- 
land and  New  Brunswick,  etc.  The  life  of  this  age  is  rep- 
resented by  the  remains  of  sea-weeds  in  large  numbers, 
and  animal  forms  belonging  to  all  the  invertebrate  sub- 
kingdoms,  tile  protozoans  by  sponges,  the  radiates  by 
crinoids  and  polyzoa,  the  mollusks  by  pteropods  and 
brachiopods,  the  articulates  by  worms  and  trilobites — the 
latter  in  very  large  numbers,  including  the  genera  Pttin- 

doxidtf,  Conocorifphe,  Microfh'ncutt,  Olf^nuif,  A'/tioxluH,  etc. 
More  than  200  species  of  trilobites  have  been  found  in  the 
primordial  beds,  and  some  of  them  two  feet  in  length.  These 
constitute  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  of  the  ago 
and  its  highest  development  of  life:  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered the  culminating  period  in  the  life  of  this  group  of 
crustaceans.  No  corals  have  yet  been  found  in  these  old- 
est fossiliferous  rocks,  nor  any  traces  of  the  highest  orders 
of  mollusks. 

Lower  Silurian  Af/c. — In  the  classification  here  adopted 
the  Lower  Silurian  system  includes  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
the  Calciferous  sandrock,  the  Quebec  grouj..  the  Chazy, 
Bird's-eye,  Black  Kiver,  and  Trenton  liuiestoues,  and  the 
I'tica  and  Hudson  shales.  In  the  British  islands  the 
Lower  Silurian  system  contains  the  Lingula  flags,  the 
Tromadoc  and  Skiddaw  elates,  the  Llandcilo  rocks,  Bala 
limestone.  Caradoe  sandstones,  and  the  Llandovery  groiq.. 
The  rocks  of  this  age  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  over 
10,000  species  of  fossils  have  been  described  from  them. 
Thev  include  numerous  representatives  of  all  the  inverte- 
brate groups,  but  the  remains  of  mollusks  far  outnumber 
all  others.  From  this  fact  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
Age  of  Mtdlusks.  The  remains  of  protozoans  arc  also  in 
so7ue  localities  excecilingly  numerous.  They  consist  of 
sponges  ( lirachiofipongia.  ArehtrocyathuK,  etc)  and  Foram- 
inifera ( JicceptacnliteH,  hchaditm,  etc.l.  The  lifreptnenlitrs 
were  Foraminifera  of  gigantic  size,  forming  disks  siuue- 
times  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  so  numerous  in  the  (Jalena 
,  limestone  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Trenton  in 
Nevada  that  thev  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the 
mass  of  the  rock.  The  ra<liatcs  arc  rcnrcseuled  by  cri- 
noids, corals  in  considerable  nuuibers,  but  generally  of 
small  size,  and  graptolites  which  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  peculiar  au«l  oharar- 
teristic  features  in  the  life  of  the  age.  Tho  mollusks  in- 
clude an  immense  number  of  braohiopods,  nouie  ptcnipods 
{Hi/olit/tun,   Conularia,  etc),  numerous  gastcropods,  and 
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concbifers,  and  a  great  variety  of  cephalopods,  some  of 
which  ntlained  gigantic  (limeDsions.  A  species  of  Ortho- 
ct-rat,  f»>r  I'XiunpIc,  uttained  a  dia'jieter  of  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  a  length  of  from  twent.v  to  thirty  feet. 
The  artieuhites  of  the  Lower  Silurian  embrace  annelids, 
phyllopods,  curypterids,  and  ostracods.  The  trilabites 
wore  mostly  of  different  gciiora  from  thogeof  the  primordial 
fauna.  They  were  scarcely  less  numerous  or  varied,  but 
they  were  relatively  less  important  elements  in  this  than 
in  the  preceding  fauna.  The  annelias  are  represented  by 
tracks  and  burrows  and  by  the  generi  ConckolitcH,  ^erpn- 
lUtt,  Oitoiiitt,  etc.  The  phyllopods  are  represented  by 
CenUi'ortin'n,  Pcftocarin,  etc.;  the  ostracods,  which  were 
very  abundant,  by  L»y)cniit{a,  Bi/rirhiu,  etc.  The  plants 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  were  probably  r.U  marine  :  certain 
casts  of  stems  found  at  Cincinnati  and  in  Sweden  have 
been  described  as  those  of  terrestrial  plants,  but  none  of 
their  tissues  have  been  pre^^erved,  and  their  external  forms 
do  not  prove  this. 

Upper  Sihifiiin  Af/e. — After  the  deposition  of  the  marine 
sediments  of  the  Lower  Silurian  the  sea  rei.ired,  and  land 
conditions  supervened  over  much  of  the  area  it  occupied. 
After  an  indefinite  period  of  absence  the  sea  returned  and 
again  covered  ])arts  of  its  old  bed,  depositing  on  these  parts 
a  new  series  of  sediments  that  contained  a  new  fauna,  in 
which,  however,  a  few  of  the  old  species  remained.  What 
rehitionship  existed  between  the  faunas  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  we  have  ?;s  yet  no  means  of  accurately  de- 
termining. Either  the  Loxver  Silurian  fauna  in  the  long 
period  of  its  residence  in  the  deeper  sea-basins  was  trans- 
muted by  evolution,  or  it  was  replaced  by  new  forms  mi- 
grating from  other  regions.  Doubtless,  more  light  will  be 
thrown  on  this  question  by  future  discoveries,  but  as  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  remaining  to  be  solved. 

The  I'pper  Silurian  fauna  is  essentially  that  of  the  Ni- 
agara sea.  which  in  its  advent  produced  the  Medina  sand- 
stone, with  its  beach-inhabiting  Llngida  cuneatn.  the  sea- 
weed Arthrophi/citd  Jlnllti,  etc.,  and  in  its  sojourn  spread 
the  great  calcareous  sheet  of  Niagara  and  Clinton  lime- 
stones over  most  of  its  bed.  In  the  subsequent  shallowing 
and  withdrawal  of  this  sea  the  Salina  group  was  formed  in 
an  isolated  evaporating  basin,  ami  by  a  tem])orary  return 
of  deeper  water  the  earthj'  limestones  of  the  Helderberg 
group  were  deposited.  In  the  diverse  conditions  recorded 
by  these  different  sediments  the  life-record  of  the  age  was 
also  much  varied,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  fauna  of  the  age 
shows  a  good  degree  of  uniformity.  In  America  no  traces 
of  vertebrate  life  have  yet  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this 
age,  but  in  the  Old  AVorld  fishes  inhabited  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian sea  during  the  Irtcr  epochs  of  its  existence.  As  a 
whole,  the  Upper  Silurian  fauna  may  be  regarded,  zoolog- 
ically, as  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  as 
it  is  composed  of  the  same  great  groups.  The  protozoans 
are  represented  in  it  by  sponges  and  rhizopods,  but  these 
are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  before.  Among  them 
are  the  genera  Asterospomjia,  AHti/lospoju/ia,  and  Recep- 
tacniitea.  Corals  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Lower  Silurian  ocean.  In  some  localities  the 
limestone  is  largely  made  up  of  them,  though  they  are  not 
known  to  have  anywhere  formed  coral-reefs.  Crinoids  are 
abundant  and  form  a  large  number  of  genera,  of  which 
the  most  characteristic  htq  Jcfithifocrinus  and  Can/ocrinna. 
Star-fishes  {Pafa^aster,  etc),  as  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  were 
not  uncommon.  Among  the  mollusks  all  the  different  orders, 
except  the  Tunicata,  are  well  represented.  Wo  cannot  infer 
from  the  absence  of  ascidians  that  they  had  no  existence  at 
that  ago,  for  they  may  have  been  numerous,  but,  like  those 
now  living,  soft-bodied,  and  therefore  could  leave  no  trace  of 
their  existence.  The  Bryozoa  are  represented  by  numerous 
species  of  Feneatelln.  Brachiopods  are  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  the  genus  Pcntamam,  forming  sev- 
eral species,  being  the  most  characteristic.  Concbifers 
were  still  comparatively  rare,  though  they  included  much 
larger  forms  than  any  of  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  such 
as  Me'jidomna  Cnuitdensis.  Gasteropods  are  much  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  in  the  older  rocks,  some  species 
of  Miirchisonia  attaining  a  length  of  five  inches,  and  a 
discoid,  Pfeiirotomariu  {P.  Solaroides)^  being  four  inches 
across.  Thepteropods  exhibit  several  species  of  Conufaria, 
and  the  cephalopods  include  a  large  number  of  straight  and 
coiled  shells  {Orthoceraa,  Cyrtocerat,  Gmnphoceras.  etc.), 
none  of  which,  however,  attained  the  dimensions  of  those 
inhabiting  the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  Among  the  articulates, 
trilobites  were  numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  highly-organized  species  known,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Lichaa,  Homalonotna,  Calymeuc,  Dalmanitcay 
and  I/livnua.  The  ostracod  or  bivalve  crustaceans  were 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  landlocked  basins  of  the 
Salina  and  Helderberg  epochs.  Among  these  the  genus 
LeperJitia  had  several  species,  one  of  which  (  L.  altu )  covers 
the  surfaces  of  the  layers  and  composes  much  of  the  mass 


of  the  Water-lime.  The  phyllopods  had  numerous  and 
striking  representatives  in  species  of  Ceratiocaris,  but  the 
mo.>t  remarkable  crustaceans  of  the  Upper  Silurian  were 
the  Eurypterida  {Enn/ptertix,  Ptcrygotua,  Sliinonin,  Sti/lo- 
nunia,  etc.),  and  they  formed  the  summit  of  the  life-series 
of  this  age  in  America.  The  most  conspicuous  additions 
made  to  the  life  of  the  globe  in  this  age  were  land-plants 
(Ivcopods)  and  fishes  (small  bucklered  placoderms),  which 
came  on  to  the  stage  in  Europe  during  the  last  epoch.  No 
clue  has  yet  been  obtained  to  the  origin  of  either  of  these 
groups. 

Devonian  Af/e. — The  Devonian  rocks  exhibit  the  same 
general  arrangement — /.  f.  a  circle  of  deposition — as  the 
formations  below;  in  America  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and 
Schoharie  grit  forming  the  mechanical  base,  the  Corniferous 
and  Hamilton  limestones  the  organic  centre,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton, Genesee,  and  Portage  shales,  generally  carbonaceous, 
its  mixed  summit.  We  thus  have  conclusive  proof  that 
the  scries  was  formed  by  the  third  submergence  of  portions 
of  the  land,  similar  in  kind  and  effects  to  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  life  of  the  incoming  sea  of  this  age  was 
in  some  respects  very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
ages,  inasmuch  as  this  sea  was  populated  with  great  num- 
bers of  fishes.  (See  Fossil  Fishes.)  Of  the  origin  of  this 
fish-fauna  we  as  yet  know  absolutely  nothing,  as  no  connect- 
ing links  have  been  found  between  the  vertebrates  and  the 
invertebrates.  The  bucklered  fishes  of  the  Devonian  are  not 
unlike  in  general  aspect  to  some  of  the  crustaceans  which 
formed  the  preceding  dynasty,  but  in  structure  they  are  as 
widely  separated  from  them  as  are  the  fishes  and  crusta- 
ceans of  the  present  daj*.  The  other  forms  of  marine  life 
of  the  Devonian  were  exceedingly  numerous,  but  allusion 
can  only  be  made  here  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them.  The  protozoans  were  abundantly  represented  by 
sponges,  but  the  Foraminifera  seem  to  have  been  all  small, 
and  they  have  left  no  such  striking  record  of  their  exist- 
ence in  this  age  as  in  those  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 
The  radiates,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  had  great  de- 
velopment in  the  Devonian  seas.  Corals  abounded,  and  in 
some  instances  formed  reefs  which  rival  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day  in  extent  and  the  variety  of  forms  they  included. 
Crinoids  were  extremely  abundant,  and  large  masses  of 
rock  are  chiefiy  composed  of  their  debris.  Mollusks  were 
represented  by  all  the  living  orders,  except  the  Tunicata. 
Among  the  brachiopods,  Spiriferis  are  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  before,  and  Orthia,  Stroplmdonin,  and  Strep- 
torhynchus  exhibit  a  profusion  of  species  which  attained 
sizes  not  reached  below.  The  pteropods  were  chiefiy  of 
the  genera  Tcutaculites  and  ConnJaria,  the  former  of  which 
were  very  numerous.  Concbifers  show  an  increase  in  num- 
bers and  size  over  those  of  the  preceding  ages;  the  more 
important  genera  were  Avicula,  Grammyaia,  Conocardhiin, 
Paracychis.  etc.  The  gasteropods  of  the  Devonian  exhibit 
a  corresponding  advance,  both  in  size  and  numbers.  The 
cephalopods,  however,  show  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
progress,  for  many  of  the  discoid  forms  {Nautihia,  Gyro- 
ceras,  etc.)  rival  in  magnitude  those  of  later  ages.  The 
genera  Clymenia  and  Gouiatitea  are  here  introduced,  and  the 
former  becomes  characteristic.  The  Crustacea  of  the  De- 
vonian include  many  trilobites,  but  this  group  is  already 
on  the  decline,  for  they  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  the 
Silurian  ages.  The  Eurypterida  are  quite  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  (Pterygotus)  attain  dimensions  never  reached 
by  crustaceans  before  or  since.  The  phyllopods  are  repre- 
sented by  many  species  of  Ceratiocaris,  Dythyrocaria,  etc., 
and  this,  was  probably  the  culminating  period  in  the  life 
of  this  group.  The  fishes  of  the  Devonian  include  scaled 
and  plated  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, far  inferior  in  size  and  numbers  to  the  former,  which 
ruled  the  seas  and  formed  the  highest  development  of 
animal  life. 

The  continents  of  the  Devonian  age,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  were  covered  with  land-plants. 
These  were  mostly  acrogens  {ferns,  lycopods,  and  equi- 
seta),  among  which  were  tree-ferns  which  equalled,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  size  any  of  those  now  living.  Conifers 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  higher  portions  of  the  land,  and 
to  have  formed  several  genera  which  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Araucarians.  Sea-weeds  grew  along  the  shores  of 
the  Devonian  oceans,  and  in  the  period  of  the  shallowing 
and  retiring  of  the  water  they  flourished  in  unprecedented 
variety  and  luxuriance,  as  their  decomposing  tissues  seem 
to  have  supplied  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  which  the 
shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian  are  impregnated. 

Carboniferous  Age. — The  Devonian  sea  deposited  the 
Hamilton  and  Huron  shales  in  the  last  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  it  was  already  narrow  and  shallow.  Subse- 
quently it  was  withdrawn  from  its  ancient  bed.  and  then 
ensued  a  period  of  oscillation  of  its  level  which  caused 
it  to  spread  over  the  previously-deposited  sediments  a 
broad  sheet  of  mechanical  materials^  now  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Portage  sandstones  and  the  Chemung,  Cats- 
kill,  and  Waverley  groups.  These  consist  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  with  some  layers  of  impure  limestone,  evi- 
dently the  product  of  shore  and  shallow-water  accumula- 
tion. All  this  mass  of  mechanical  sediment  was  finally 
overflowed  by  the  ocean  in  a  submergence  that  was  (on  this 
continent)  more  extensive  than  cither  of  those  which  have 
been  described.  In  this  invading  sea  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  was  deposited.  This  is  made  up  of  the  remains 
of  a  new  fauna,  so  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  that  only  a  single  species  {Strophomena  rhomboid- 
alls)  is  known  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  both  of  the  De- 
vonian and  Carboniferous  oceans.  The  Carboniferous  age, 
as  is  well  known,  takes  its  name  from  the  beds  of  coal  con- 
tained in  the  strata  then  formed.  The  life  of  this  age  in- 
cluded far  more  terrestrial  forms  of  animals  and  plants  than 
that  of  the  preceding  periods.  It  is  marked  by  many  im- 
portant additions  and  changes  :  the  chief  additions  are, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  age,  amphibians,  and  in  its  last 
epoch  true  reptiles.  The  sea  of  the  Carboniferous  age 
abounded  in  fishes,  both  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs,  the 
latter  having  now  become  far  more  powerful  in  size  and 
numbers  than  they  were  in  the  Devonian  sea,  while  the 
ganoids  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  driven  from 
the  open  ocean  and  confined  to  shores,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Carboniferous  sea  was  as 
varied  as  before,  but  in  many  respects  different.  The  pro- 
tozoans have  left  comparatively  few  distinct  forms,  but  one 
genus  {Fmilina)  was  so  abundant  that  thick  and  wide- 
spread strata  of  limestone  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
its  shells.  Crinoids  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  this 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  group.  True  echinoids  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  genus  Archmjcidaris.  Corals 
are  comparatively  few  and  small  in  the  Carboniferous 
roeks.  Polyzoa  were,  however,  very  numerous,  and  con- 
stituted many  genera,  of  which  Itetepora  Archimedes  is  the 
most  characteristic.  The  brachiopods  were  already  declin- 
ing, but  two  families  introduced  in  the  Devonian  becomo 
conspicuous  elements  in  the  molluscous  fauna — Pvodnctust 
and  Chonetes.  The  pteropods  were  chiefly  represented 
by  Co}ii(larta,  of  which  there  were  many  species  and 
the  largest  of  the  group  known.  The  gasteropoda  of  the 
Carboniferous  form  a  great  number  of  genera,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Bellerophon,  Pleurotomaria,  Euompha- 
lus  and  Mitcrovheilua  as  the  most  characteristic.  Of  the 
cephalopods,  Nautilus  and  Goniatites  are  the  most  abun- 
dant, this  being  the  culminating  period  in  the  life  of  both 
these  genera.  Orthoceraa  is  feebly  represented  both  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  species.  The  conchifers  show  a 
considerable  advance  in  numbers  over  the  groups  of  the 
lower  systems.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the 
genera  AUorinma,  Avicnlopecfen,  Snur/uinoHtes,  and  Mi/n- 
lina.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  additions  to  the  mollus- 
cous fauna  are  the  land-shells  Pupa  and  Conulus.  The 
crustaceans  were  comparatively  few  and  small,  but  include 
higher  forms  than  the  older  fauna.  Among  them  we  find 
Betlinurtta  and  Preaticichia,  related  to  Limulits,  and  Aiifhnt- 
copahp/nou  and  Gaiiipsov.i/.r,  the  forerunners  of  our  shrimps 
and  lobsters.  In  the  Coal-measures  myriapods  and  in- 
jects of  several  orders  have  been  found.  The  fishes  were 
ganoids,  sharks,  and  rays,  all  in  large  numbers.  Amphib- 
ians have  left  their  remains  mostly  in  the  sediments  of  the 
lagoons  of  the  coal-marshes.  Traces  of  something  like 
thirty  genera  and  sixty  species  have  been  found  in  rocks  of 
this  age.  True  reptiles  seem  also  to  have  been  in  existence 
during  the  coal-measure  epoch  ;  the  vertebrie  of  an  Enali- 
osaur  having  been  found  by  Prof.  Marsh  in  the  coal-strata 
of  Nova  8cotia.  The  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age  in- 
cluded algic,  lycopods,  ferns,  equiseta,  and  conifers.  No 
mosses,  lichens,  liverworts,  grasses,  palms,  or  angiospcrms 
have  left  any  traces  of  their  existence.  Cycads  grew  in  the 
Coal-measures,  but  were  apparently  small.  These,  with  a 
few  monocotyledonous  flowering  plants,  were  prophetic  of 
the  flora  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  life  of  the  Permian 
was  simply  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Carboniferous. 

TriaHfiic  Afje. — The  Triassic  is  the  first  of  the  Mesozoic 
ages ;  it  ushers  in  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history,  and 
one  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  more  distinctly- 
marked  hiatus  than  appears  elsewhere  in  the  series.  The 
American  representatives  of  the  Trias  are  chiefly  terres- 
trial, shore,  and  shallow-water  deposits  containing  Httle 
limestone,  and  therefore  affording  an  imperfect  record  of 
the  marine  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  Old  World  we  find 
evidence  of  a  distinct  submergence,  as  the  Trias  constitutes 
a  typical  circle  of  deposition  of  which  the  base  is  the  IJun- 
ter-sandstein,  the  calcareous  marine  centre,  the  ^luschcl- 
kalk,  and  the  mixed  Kcupcr  above.  The  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Trias  include  many  new  and  striking  forms,  which 
must  have  given  a  peculiar  aspect  to  nature  in  that  age. 
The  vegetation  was  chiefly  gymnospermous,  the  cycads  pre- 
dominating; conifers  also  being  numerous.     Endogenous 


plants  likewise  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  and  in  the  beautiful  forms  of  Yucca  and 
Pandnnns.  Wc  find  in  the  Trias  traces  of  the  first-known 
mammals,  the  little  marsupials  Microlestea  and  Dromathe- 
rium.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  fauna 
was,  however,  formed  by  the  great  development  of  the 
Amphibia,  of  which  this  seems  to  have  been  the  golden 
age.  Amphibians  were  then  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  they 
included  in  their  number  many  which  in  size  and  prowess 
would  compare  with  the  most  formidable  reptiles  now  liv- 
ing. The  most  highly-organized  members  of  the  class,  the 
-4ito»r«.seemnotto  have  then  existed.  True  reptiles  were 
also  numerous  in  the  Triassic  age,  and  we  have  here  the 
introduction  to  the  "Reign  of  Reptiles,"  which  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  life  of  Mesozoic  times.  Al- 
though numerous  skeletons  of  reptiles  and  amphibians 
have  been  found  in  rocks  of  this  age,  by  far  the  most  im- 
pressive traces  they  have  left  are  the  tracks  which  the 
shore-inhabiting  species  made  on  the  beaches  washed  by 
the  waves  of  the  Triassic  sea.  These  impressions  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  New 
Jersey,  and  Kansas.  They  were  formerly  called  bird- 
tracks,  but  are  now  believed  to  be  rather  the  tracks  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles,  and  by  their  variety  and  abundance 
are  significant  of  the  richness  of  the  fauna  of  which  they 
constitute  almost  the  sole  record.  Most  of  these  tracks 
were  probably  made  by  terrestrial  labyrinthodonts,  hut 
there  were  also  marine  lizards,  allied  to  PlcaiosnuruH,  in 
the  age  (Nothosnunta,  Stmoaaurus,  etc.).  Another  peculiar 
group  of  Triassic  reptiles  were  the  Anomodontiu,  chiefly 
found  in  South  Africa,  some  of  which  had  heads  like  turtles, 
but  most  were  provided  with  huge  canine  teeth.  The  in- 
vertebrate life  of  the  Trias  is  very  imperfectly  represented. 
In  the  Muschelkalk,  however,  and  the  Rhsetic  beds — which 
latter  form  the  summit  of  the  formation — a  large  number 
of  radiates  and  moUusks  have  been  discovered.  These 
show  a  peculiar  mingling  of  Palaeozoic  and  more  recent 
types.  For  example,  in  mollusks  the  genera  Orthocems 
and  Goniatites,  so  abundant  below,  disappear  altogether, 
and  are  succeeded,  first  by  the  more  complex  Ceratitem,  and 
in  the  Upper  Trias  by  the  genus  Ammonites,  so  much  ex- 
panded in  the  Jura  and  Chalk.  Also,  Murckisonia,  which 
began  in  the  Silurian,  is  associated  with  Nerinea,  and 
Mcgalodon  with  Trirjonia.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
Triassic  mollusks  are  Monotin  and  Ali/ophoria.  Fishes 
have  left  numerous  remains  in  the  Triassic  roeks.  and  these 
show  that  only  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs  were  living  in 
that  age.  Most  of  the  fishes  are  of  small  size,  and  were 
the  inhabitants  of  bays,  lakes,  end  rivers.  They  include 
PaliPoniscuB  and  the  peculiarly  Triassic  forms  Catopterua, 
Js-clij/pteni8y  etc.  All  of  these  have  heterocercal  tails,  but 
this  feature  is  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  older  fishes. 
Jurassic  Age. — The  Jurassic  rocks  rest  upon  the  Trias 
in  Europe,  in  many  localities  without  break,  and  the  chain 
of  life  that  pervades  them  is  continuous.  For  the  most 
part  they  seem  to  be  the  effects  of  a  gentle  subsidence  with 
many  oscillations,  all  without  much  disturbance.  This  re- 
sulted in  covering  the  coarser  sediments  of  the  Trias  with 
alternations  of  calcareous  shale  and  limestone  which  form 
the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  groups.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  Jurassic  is  formed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  reptilian  life,  and  this  is  the  culminating 
period  of  the  great  reptilian  age.  The  vegetation  consist- 
ed mainly  of  cycads,  conifers,  and  ferns.  The  cycads  hero 
attain  their  greatest  development,  and  must  have  given 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scenery  of  the  age.  The  Pro- 
tozoa are  represented  by  sponges  and  foraminifers,  both 
of  which  groups  have  left  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  fossil  state.  Corals  were  numerous,  but  no 
portion  of  the  Jurassic  sea-bed  yet  exposed  to  our  view 
exhibits  any  traces  of  coral-reefs,  and  most  of  the  forms 
preserved  are  small.  The  echinoderuis  were  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  Peutacrinnn  must  have  covered  portions 
of  the  sea.-bottom  with  a  thicket-like  growth  of  stems  and 
branching  arms.  The  echinoids  proper  were  in  this  ago 
far  more  numerous  than  before,  and  many  beautiful  spe- 
cies have  been  collected  belonging  to  the  genera  Hemic!- 
daris,  Diasfer,  Dindema,  etc.  Star-fishes  and  ophiurans 
were  also  abundant,  and  all  this  group  of  radiate  forms  is 
far  better  represented  here  than  in  tliu  roeks  of  the  preced- 
ing ages.  Among  the  mollusks.  bryozoans  arc  rare,  and 
the  same  may*  be  said  of  pteropods.  IJrachiopods  were  not 
uncommon,  but  were  far  less  numerous  and  varied  than  in 
the  earlier  seas.  The  Paheozoic  genera  Lrpttmn  and  S/iir- 
if'era  disappeared  in  the  Jurassic  age,  and  the  most 
abundant  brachiopods  were  Jiln/ncfmurff't  and  Tcrcbrattdn. 
The  conchifers  exhibit  great  expansion  in  the  long  list  of 
genera  and  species  which  inhabited  tlie  Jurassic  ocean. 
Among  them  the  oysters,  witii  their  associates,  Gri/ph.m 
and  ^j'07?/ra,  arc  notable  additions  to  the  older  molluscous 
fauna.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Trigonia,  LimOf  Phola- 
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</omya,  nnd  Dieeraa  ;  the  latter  a  genus  of  this  order,  in 
which  the  vnlvos  were  coiled  spirally  like  rams*  horns. 
The  (iBSterorHidu  of  iho  Jurassic  arc  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  in  tlio  older  faunas,  and  they  have  niucli  more 
the  asncct  of  (hose  of  the  present  day.  A  ]ar;;c  number 
of  pencra  which  arc  now  living  make  their  tir^t  appear- 
ance in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  such  as  AVn'/d.  Titrritrf/a. 
I'terurrrat,  /iucciiinni,  Ftitiiii.  Mure.c,  etc.  The  Cephalojioda 
have  left  an  immense  number  of  species  in  the  sediments 
of  the  Jurassic  seas.  These  include  both  the  dibranchiate 
nnd  tctrabranchiate  groups.  The  latter  are  represented 
bv  Hcvcrul  sjiecies  of  (ho  genus  ydiiiifim,  which  has  run  al- 
niost  unchanged  through  the  geological  ages  tct  the  pres- 
ent dav  ;  and,  far  more  numerous  than  the  Xftnti'/i,  the 
Aniiiiiniiten,  wliich  form  a  group  which  must  have  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  molluscous  fauna  of  the  age. 
The  dibranchiate  cephalopods  were  represented  by  the 
Itclemnitidiv,  a  family  which  began  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  Triassic  age.  an<!  ended  in  the  Cretaceous,  but  which 
had  its  maximum  development  in  numerous  and  varied 
species  of  /ielenutitcs  that  form  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  in  the  Jurassic  fauna.  In  the  Jurassic  sys- 
tem we  first  find  unmistakable  frosh-watcr  deposits — the 
Purbeek  beds.  These  contain  numerous  mollusks,  such 
as  Ct/remi,  Limum,  and  Viripitrim,  which  have  continued 
to  inhabit  fresh-water  lakes  and  streams,  with  little  change 
of  form,  to  the  present  day.  The  persistence  of  these  types 
of  fresh-water  mollusks  through  so  many  and  so  great 
changes  constitutes  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  of 
palavintology,  for  the  inhabitants  of  fresh-water  streams 
and  basins  are  not  only  exposed  to  modifying  circum- 
stiinces  that  are  oxtreuicly  local  and  varied,  but  they  would 
seem  to  bo  cxposcti  to  much  greater  i)robabiHty  of  exter- 
mination than  the  inhabitants  of  the  ever-continuous  sea. 
Tlic  TiKo^,  Mr/(niinn,  /'ii/nifiiinH,  etc.  of  the  Purbeek  and 
Wcalden  beds  have,  however,  been  much  more  persistent 
thiin  their  marine  contemporaries,  and  they  are  so  much 
like  the  sjiecics  now  living  that  when  both  are  .-trijiped  of 
the  epidermis  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  Whether 
binls  existed  in  the  Triassic  age  is  still  an  open  question, 
hut  that  they  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Jura  is  proved  be- 
yond a  question,  not  only  by  single  feathers,  but  by  the 
discovery  of  Arcfi>n>ptcri/x  in  the  Solenhofen  slates.  This 
bird,  however,  and  jierhaps  all  others  of  the  age,  differed 
considerably  from  the  birds  of  the  present  day  in  this, 
that  the  vertebral  column  was  prolonged  into  a  tail  of 
considerable  length.  In  this  and  some  other  features  the 
ArcfiR'nptcri/,r  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween birds  and  reptiles.  The  mammals  of  the  Jurassic 
age.  though  evidently  somewhat  numerous,  were  small, 
and  held  a  completely  subordinate  place  in  the  fauna.  It 
is  jirobable,  also,  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  lowest  group 
of  mammals,  the  marsupials.  Reptilian  life  in  the  Juras- 
sic age  seems  to  have  expanded  in  every  direction,  for  there 
were  then  swimming,  walking,  and  flying  reptiles,  and 
their  huge  dimensions  and  formidable  armaments  serve  as 
central  and  hideous  figures  in  the  pictures  which  the  imagi- 
nation paints  of  the  age.  Of  the  Jurassic  marine  lizards, 
the  IrhthijoHanrHH  and  Plenio8iiunia  are  best  known,  though 
the  remains  of  many  others  have  been  found.  Another  great 
group,  that  of  the  Ih'noanufitt,  inhabited  the  land,  and  sur- 
passed in  dimensions  our  largest  pachyderms.  Some  of 
these  were  carnivorous  {Mc<jftlomurm),  while  others  were 
vegetable  feeders  {Hiflfrtmnirun,  etc.).  The  Pterosauriu 
(winged  lizards)  form  several  genera  {Aej-of/n(7_y^/»,  Rham- 
phnrhi/ncitSf  etc.).  and  some  of  them  exceeded  our  largest 
birds  in  size.  Turtles  and  crocodiles  existed  in  the  Juras- 
sic age,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Tehoeaurns,  resembled  in 
form  and  equalled  in  size  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  The 
fishes  of  the  Jurassic  were  all  ganoids  and  elasmobranehs, 
the  latter  chiefly  represented  by  hybodont  sharks,  of  which 
the  defensive  fin-spines  and  pointed  teeth  are  not  uncom- 
monly met  with.  Most  of  the  ganoids  had  rhomboidal 
scales,  and  were  but  slightly  heterocereal.  These  formed 
a  great  number  of  genera,  varying  in  size  from  Phoh'do- 
phonis,  but  little  larger  than  a  minnow,  to  Lepi'dotus,  fully 
six  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  bony  and  enamelled 
scales  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

CretficcotiH  ,.l,/f._In  most  respects  the  life  of  the  Creta- 
ceous age  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jurassic; 
some  very  important  additions  were,  howe.ver,  made  to 
pre-existing  forms.  In  many  countries  where  they  are 
iound,  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  by  their  composition  and 
structure,  as  well  as  by  their  fossils,  are  shown  to  be  de- 
posits of  deeper  and  clearer  water  than  that  of  the  seas 
where  the  Jurassic  strata  accumulated.  Thev  therefore 
indicate  a  period  of  greater  submergence,  and  the  fauna  of 
this  period  includes  a  greater  number  of  purely  marine 
As  a  whole,  this  age  must  be  regarded  as  a  final 
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chapter  of  the  Mcsozoic  history,  in  which  all  the  prominent 
characters  retain  their  places  on  the  stage  and  play  leading 


parts  in  the  drama.  Reptilian  life  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous  than  in  the  Juras- 
sic age.  The  cephalopod  mollusks  that  were  so  abundant  in 
the  Jurassic  seas  become  still  further  multiplied  and  varied, 
until  they  become  a  more  striking  feature  of  molluscous  life 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  We  have  to  record  the  advent  in 
the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  highest  order  of  plants,  the  angio- 
sperms,  and  of  fishes,  the  teleosts — which  rapidly  super- 
seded, one  the  eycadaceous  tlora,  and  the  other  the  ganoid 
faun:i  of  the  preceding  age.  The  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
in  England  is  formed  by  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Weal- 
den,  which,  besides  the  mollusks  already  alluded  to,  con- 
tain the  remains  of  several  huge  dinosaurs,  among  tlio 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  Ljuanodon.  The  Chalk 
itself  is  mainly  composed  of  the  remains  of  Foraminifera, 
which  seem  to  have  been  specially  abundant  in  this  age. 
Though  mostly  microscopic  in  size,  their  shells  form  al- 
most the  entire  mass  of  strata  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  Sponges  are  also  numerous  in  the  Cretaceous; 
scarcely  any  but  the  calcareous  and  siUcious  species  have 
been  jji-eserved,  but  these  were  much  more  abundant  than 
in  the  ])resent  seas.  Molluscous  life  in  the  Cretaceous  age 
approached  stil!  more  closely  to  that  of  the  present  day 
than  did  that  of  the  Jurassic,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
genera  which  left  their  remains  in  the  Chalk  are  repre- 
sented, though  by  diflerent  species,  in  the  present  seas. 
Radiates  were  abundant,  and  among  the  Cretaceous  spe- 
cies we  find  nearly  all  the  groups  now  living,  with  some 
that  have  passed  away.  Reef-building  corals  seem  not  to 
have  existed  in  any  of  the  Cretaceous  seas  the  sediments 
of  which  have  been  examined,  though  the  smaller  forms 
are  quite  numerous.  The  echinoderms  were  represented 
by  few  crinoids  as  compared  with  preceding  ages,  but  more 
than  are  now  living.  Of  the  higher  members  of  the  group, 
the  echinoids  and  asteroids,  the  number  was  large,  and  in 
character  they  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Jurassic.  We 
know  little  of  the  articulates  of  the  Cretaceous,  except  the 
marine  crustaceans.  They  are  more  highly  organized  than 
those  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  they  include  representa- 
tives of  both  our  lobsters  and  crabs.  The  teleost  fishes, 
which  began  in  the  Cretaceous,  seem  to  show  no  evidence 
of  derivation  from  previously-existing  forms,  and  they 
included  at  least  one  genus,  Beri/x,  which  is  now  living  in 
the  Atlantic.  Osmeroides  is  another  well-known  Creta- 
ceous genus,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  salmons,  and  to 
represent  the  highest  group  of  the  teleosts.  The  change 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  which  took  place  in  the 
Cretaceous  age  gave  some  signs  of  its  approach  in  the 
first-formed  strata  of  the  system,  where  a  few  angiosper- 
mous  leaves  are  found  mingled  with  a  vastly  ])reponder- 
ating  number  of  acrogenous  and  monucotyledoncms  plants. 
By  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous  age  the  angiosperms  had 
spread  over  the  European  and  American  continents,  and 
vegetation  had  assumed  the  general  aspects  which  it  has 
at  the  present  day. 

Tertiary  A;fc. — The  roeks  of  this  age  are  in  some  places 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  They  were  divided  by 
Lyell  into  three  groups,  of  which  the  lowest  he  called  the 
Eocene,  the  middle  Miocene,  and  the  uppermost  the  Plio- 
cene. In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Tertiary  strata  are 
of  fresh-water  origin,  and  hold  the  remains  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  land  animals  and  plants  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  older  formations.  The  diagnostic  character 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Tertiary  was  considered  by 
Lyell  to  be  this,  that  they  contain  more  or  less  living  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Eocene  species 
have  come  down  to  modern  times.  The  general  character 
of  the  life  of  the  Tertiary  is  expressed  by  designating  this 
as  ''  the  Keign  of  Angiosperms  and  Mammals."  Even  in  the 
Eocene  rocks  the  remains  of  mammals  abound,  and  these 
indicate  such  size  and  variety  as  to  prove  that  the  group 
of  huge  reptiles  which  dominated  the  world  in  Mesozoic 
times  had.  even  thus  early,  given  place  to  a  mammalian 
dynasty  which  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  first  knowledge  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
Eocene  was  gained  through  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  made 
in  the  gypsum-quarries  of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  where 
the  skeletons  of  PaftrotheriKmy  Anojilutherinm,  and  some 
other  tapiroiil  animals  were  found.  Since  then  great  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  known  fauna  of  the  Eocene 
by  explorations  in  Western  America,  where,  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  ancient  lakes,  there  have  been  found  and  described 
by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope  the  remains  of  perhaps  200 
distinct  species.  These  include  many  large  animals  allied 
to  the  rhinoceros,  but  attaining  nearly  the  size  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  provided  with  several  pairs  of  horns  and  two 
huge  canine  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw.  These  constitute  a 
new  order  of  anim.als.  the  Dinocerata  of  Marsh,  and  form 
the  most  -striking  feature  in  the  life  of  the  first  epoch  of  the 
age  of  mammals.  One  remarkable  thing  in  the  structure 
of  these  monsters,  as  shown  by  Marsh,  is  the  very  small 
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size  of  the  brain,  which  is  formed  by  a  very  slij^ht  bulbous 
expansion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  associates  of  the  Dino- 
cerata  included  suiull  four-toed  horses  and  many  genera 
of  animals  allied  to  Palnntluritun.  In  the  later  deposits  of 
the  Eocene  are  carnivore?  related  to  cats,  wolves,  and  foxes, 
also  quite  a  number  of  leniurine  monkeys,  as  well  as  many 
forms  now  quite  extinct.  The  marine  life  of  the  Eocene 
was,  like  the  terre;^trial,  very  difierent  from  that  of  the 
Cretaceous,  which  indicates  the  lapse  of  vast  })eriods  of 
time  between  the  deposits  of  the  two  systems.  Among  the 
marine  vertebrates,  the  most  striking  are  Zeitf/lmlmi.  a  pe- 
culiar cetacean  which  attained  a  length  of  seventy  feet  and 
inhabited  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters;  O'irvhnrodo}i,  a. 
shark  of  nearly  equal  size;  and  a  manatee  (Sfjitalodon). 
The  smaller  fishes  of  the  Eocene  are  chiefly  teleosts,  which 
had  now  almost  completely  supjdauted  the  ganoids.  The 
remains  of  rays,  sword-fishes,  and  saw-fishes  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Tertiary  marls  of  New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina.  The  reptiles  of  the  Eocene  include  snakes  (which 
here  make  their  first  appearancej,  turtles,  and  crocodiles, 
the  latter  being  abundant.  Birds  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
represented  in  the  Eocene  fauna,  and,  like  those  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  by  Prof.  Marsh,  some  of  them  were  provided 
with  teeth.  Among  the  invertebrates,  the  most  conspicuous 
features  are  as  follows:  the  Protozoa  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  Foraminifcra.  of  which  some  existed  in  great 
numbers  and  attained  relatively  large  size.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  yumnudites  and  Orhftoidcs,  which  had 
discoid  cells,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made 
up  almost  mountain-masses  of  limestone.  Corals  are  not 
numerous  in  the  Eocene  rocks,  and  those  found  are  closely 
allied  to  living  forms.  In  the  mollusks  we  find  a  great 
change  from  the  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous.  All  the  great 
family  of  the  Ammonitidii?.  which  filled  the  Cretaceous  sea, 
had  disappeared  from  the  world  before  the  deposit  of  the 
Eocene  strata.  Thedibranchiate  Bffemnitps a\so\eftno  repre- 
sentative whatever  in  Tertiary  rocks.  Xantt/ns  held  on  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way,  as  throughout  the  preceding  ages. 
The  gasteropods  and  conchifers  arc  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  in  any  former  age.  and  many  of  the  former  are 
siphonated.  A  large  part  of  the  genera  now  living  were 
well  represented  in  the  first  Tertiary  sea.  The  fresh-water 
mollusks  of  the  Tertiary,  like  those  of  the  Wcalden  and 
Purbeck.  have  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  now 
living.  The  vegetation  of  the  Eocene  of  Eumpe  is  sub- 
tropical in  character,  including  forms  that  now  flourish  in 
the  East  Indies  and  Australia.  At  this  time  the  great 
chains  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  etc.  were  not 
raised,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Europe  was  prob.ably 
washed  by  a  tropical  sea.  In  America  the  Eocene  flora 
was  much  more  like  that  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  palms  give  it  a  sub-tropical 
character. 

The  life  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  apd  elevation  of  the  rank  of  mam- 
mals anrl  the  culmination  of  the  mammalian  age.  The 
elephant,  mastodon,  and  camel,  with  a  large  number  of 
extinct  herbivores,  ami  carnivores  allied  to  our  lions,  hy- 
aenas, wolves,  bears,  and  ferrets,  go  to  make  up  a  fauna 
far  richer  than  any  now  existing  u])on  the  globe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  orders  obtained  from  the  Eucene,  we  hero 
meet  with  edentates,  ])roboscidians,  and  true  monkeys. 
The  Tertiary  horses,  which  are  numerous,  had  four  toes  in 
the  Eouene,  three  useful  toes  in  the  Miocene,  and  one  use- 
ful and  two  dwarfed  toes  in  the  Pliocene,  showing  a  grad- 
ual transition  to  the  present  horse,  in  which  the  lateral  toea 
are  obsolete.  (See  Horse,  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh.)  The 
vegetation  of  the  Miocene  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  day,  and  included  a  number  of  species 
now  living.  The  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
in  the  Miocene  mild,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered 
all  North  America  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  this  time  there 
must  have  been  a  land-connection  between  this  continent 
and  Europe  on  the  E.  and  Asia  on  the  W.,  as  the  American 
Tertiary  flora  is  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Eurojie, 
and  is  now  living  in  China  and  Japan.  From  Europe  the 
flora  was  apparently  exterminated  by  the  Ice  period  :  while 
having  space  for  a  southward  retreat,  it  survived  in  Amer- 
ica and  Eastern  Asia. 

Glacial  Period. — Immediately  following  the  Tertiary, 
with  its  immensely-developed  mammalian  life  and  a  rich 
vegetation  which  reached  almost  to  the  p(des,  came  a  pe- 
riod of  great  cold,  when  the  present  climate  of  (Irecnland 
descended  on  the  American  continent  as  low  as  New  York, 
and  all  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  was  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  IJy  this  great  revolution  of  climate 
a  large  part  of  pre-existent  animals  and  plants  were  de- 
stroyed. The  life-histt)ry  of  this  period  of  the  world  is 
exceedingly  meagre.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  and  caves 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  inter-glacial  peat-beds  of 
both  America  and  Europe,  mere  glimpses  of  it  are  ob- 


tained. We  there  find  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  provided  with  thick  wool  and 
hair  to  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
of  the  presence  in  low  latitudes  of  the  musk-ox  and  rein- 
deer, now  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  giant 
beaver  ((,'<t>f/;v./r//_>«),  the  mastodon,  elephant,  and  several 
species  of  rhinoceros,  which  were  then  associates  with  the 
musk-ox  and  reindeer,  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
With  the  amelioration  of  tffe  climate  and  the  retiring  of 
the  glaciers  northward  the  larger  mammals  referred  to  ex- 
tended their  migrations  to  the  Arctic  seas,  where  their 
remains  are  now  found  in  great  quantities.  By  what 
influences  they  were  exterminated  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  say.  Contemporary  with  the  animals  last  mentioned 
was  man,  who  made  his  advent  in  Europe  probably  imme- 
diately after  the  culmination  of  the  Ice  period.  AVhence 
he  came  and  what  was  his  origin  are  not  yet  taught  by 
paleontology.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Palfposau'rus  [Gr.  jroAatds,  "ancient,"  and  o-aupo?, 
"lizard  "J,  a  genus  of  fossil  thecodont  lizards  having  affin- 
ities with  the  crocodiles  and  the  dinosaurs.  Their  bones 
are  found  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Europe,  and  relics  re- 
ferred to  this  genus  occur  in  the  Triassic  of  the  Carolinas. 

PallPotheri'idtT  [from  Palscothen'um — nakaio^,  ''an- 
cient," and  drjploy,  an  "animal" — the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata  and  sub-order 
Perissodactyla,  related  to  the  horses  and  rhinoceroses.  The 
form  resembled  somewhat  that  of  the  llama,  the  neck  and 
legs  being  elongated  ;  the  teeth  formed  series  interru])ted 
by  wide  gaps  for  the  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  re- 
spective jaws,  and  were  in  full  number  (M.  ^,  P.  M.  |, 
C.  \,  I.  |) ;  the  upper  true  molars  had  each  a  deep  valley 
extending  obliquely  inwards  from  the  median  portion  of 
the  narrow  wall,  and  a  shallow  one  extending  from  the 
angle  or  posterior  wall :  the  lower  molars  two  (anterior 
and  posterior)  crescent-shaped  ridges;  the  canines  were 
well  developed  ;  the  skull  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a 
hornless  rhinoceros;  the  basi-occipital  was  comparatively 
narrow  forwards ;  the  nasal  bones  produced  forwards  and 
ending  in  a  free  narrowed  surface;  the  supramaxtllary 
bones,  expanded  upwards,  were  widely  separated  above 
and  in  front,  and  connected  with  the  nasal  bones;  their 
feet  had  three  toes  each.  This  famify  was  formed  for  the 
reception  of  one  of  the  animals  famous  for  restoration  by 
Cuvier,  who  had,  however,  quite  an  erroneous  idea  re- 
specting the  form,  and  likened  it  to  that  of  the  tapir,  in- 
fluenced thereto  by  the  relations  of  the  nasal  bones.  The 
animal  was,  however,  of  very  different  form,  being  slender 
and  agile,  and  undoubtedly  the  snout  was  blunt  and  not 
provided  with  any  proboscis  such  as  was  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  it.  The  species  had  no  relationship  with  the 
tapirs,  to  which  they  were  approximated  by  Cuvier,  but 
were  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  horses  (Equidte); 
and,  indeed,  between  the  two  families  there  is  quite  a  reg- 
ular gradation  of  form  through  the  intervention  of  An- 
chitheriida?.  The  following  genera  have  been  referred  to 
the  family :  Palaotherium,  Mouacrum,  Pi-opalseotheriitm, 
and  Paloplnthert'um,  or  Phiffiulophus.  These  forms  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  epochs.  They 
ranged  in  size  from  about  the  dimensions  of  a  sheep  to 
those  of  a  horse.  Theodore  GiLf.. 

PalJBozoic  Ages.     See  Geology. 

Pala^ph'atus  [llaAoiffiaTot],  a  grammarian  of  Athens  or 
of  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  treating 
mostly  of  the  current  myths ;  e.  </.  XlyvTmaKr)  QfoAoyia, 
'MvSlkuiv  BijSAi'oi',  and,  most  celebrated,  TpwUd,  which  are  all 
lost.  There  is  extant  a  treatise,  ITepl  Wniaruiv  'la-Topiwi-  ( (^on- 
cernintj  Incredible  Tales),  usually  ascribed  to  this  Pala^pha- 
tus,  though  both  it  and  the  Tpwifca  are  sometimes  assign- 
ed to  another  of  the  name.  The  w<trk  is  not  complete, 
and  may  be  a  compilation  from  a  larger  treatise:  it  con- 
sists of  5t  sections,  and  contains  50  of  the  (ireoian  legends, 
with  an  attempt  to  separate  the  true  from  the  mythical  in 
each.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Fischer  (Leipsio, 
1789),  and  of  Westermann  in  his  Mythoijraphi  Grivci 
{Brunswick,  1843).  (See  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i., 
pp.  341  Hcq.)  Henry  Drisi.eu. 

Palafox'  y  Mcl'zi  (Gen.  Josfe),  b.  in  Aragon,  Spain, 
in  17S0;  became  an  oificer  of  the  royal  body-guard;  was 
proclaimed  by  the  ])opulace  of  Saragossa  captain-general 
of  Aragon  when  that  city  was  threatened  by  the  Erench 
invading  army  ISOS  ;  conducted  the  heroic  defence  of  that 
eity  during  the  two  sieges;  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Vin- 
cennes,  France,  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Feb., 
1809;  released  in  1S14;  became  again  captain-general  of 
Aragon  1SI4-20;  favored  the  constitutional  movement  of 
1820;  protested  against  the  restoration  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment 1823;  was  a  jiartisan  of  the  young  queen  Isabella 
1S33,  but  lost  favor  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned; 
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was  made  duke  of  SaraROSsa  by  the  queen  nsint,  Miiriii 
Cristina,  ls:ili;  called  the  Aragoneso  to  the  sujiport  of 
Isabella  during  the  Carlist  war,  and  became  director  of 
the  Invnlidei  at  Madrid,  where  ho  d.  Feb.  16,  1S17. 

Piilnfjin'no,  tdwn  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Letve,  about  Ij  miles  from  Taranto,  in  a  district  abounding 
in  grain,  vines,  and  olives.     Pop.  in  1S74,  5201. 

Palai'a,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  situated  on 
a  high  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Chiceinella,  This 
town  is  about  19  miles  from  Pisa,  and  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  ceded  to  Florence  by  the  Pisans  in  1260. 
Pop.  in  1874,  10,119. 

Pnlnmotle'idrp  [from  PaJnmetha — iroAd^i),  the  "palm 
of  (he  hand  "—the  first  described  genus],  a  family  of  birds 
most  closely  related  to  the  ducks  (.-^natida;),  but  resembling 
also  the  rails  ( Hallida-),  and  remarkable  for  their  large  feel. 
In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the  rails  more  than  the 
ducks.  The  neck  is  comparatively  short ;  the  head  small ; 
bill  short,  compressed,  and  with  the  culmen  dccurved  to  the 
tip;  the  nostrils  large,  lateral,  and  exposed  in  a  membra- 
nous groove;  the  wings  largo  and  armed  at  tbi'  shoulder 
with  two  strong  spurs ;  the  tail  rather  small ;  legs  enlarged, 
covered  with  numernus  oblong  and  somewhat  hciagonal 
scales,  which  extend  on  the  tibi.i'  as  well  as  tarsi,  and  with 
larger  oblong  scales  in  transverse  rows  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  toes;  the  tarsi  widened  towards  the  toes:  the 
toes  long,  three  before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  con- 
nected by  slight  scaly  webs ;  claws  rather  long  and  slightly 
curved.  In  the  osteology  the  species  essentially  resemble 
the  ducks,  and  have  been  combined  with  them  by  Huxley 
under  the  name  Chenomorpha!  as  typical  desmognathous 
birds.  The  family  is  composed  of  but  two  genera:  (1) 
Palnmrrlea,  Linn.,  with  one  species,  P.  corniitii.  and  (2) 
Chauna,  Illig..  with  two  species.  All  are  inhabitants  of 
S.  America,  and  frequent  marshy  grounds  and  borders  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  They  generally  associate  together  in 
pairs,  but  sometimes  in  troops  of  many  individuals.  Their 
gait  when  undisturbed  is  slow,  their  flight  easy  and  rapid; 
they  rest  in  high  trees,  and  in  these  they  make  their  nests, 
wherein  the  female  generally  lays  two  eggs. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Palanquin'  [Port.;  Javanese pdlauf/ki ;  ^ind. palkt], 
a  portable  litter  for  conveying  travellers.  Palanquins 
are  employed  extensively  in  India,  China,  and  other  Asi- 
atic countries,  for  the  Japanese  uorimon  and  knuf/o  are 
but  forms  of  the  palanquin.  The  Indian  palanquin  has  a 
waterproof  cover,  with  Venetian  shutters  at  the  sides.  The 
traveller  is  carried  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The  palan- 
quin is  borne  by  four  men,  who  are  relieved  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  others.  Quite  a  train  of  attendants  accompany 
the  palanquin  on  f<tot.  and  the  bearers  while  on  duty  keep 
up  a  monotonous  chant.  The  journey  is  often  continued 
for  long  distances  by  day  and  night. 

Pal'ntal  Bones,  a  pair  of  irregular  bones  which  in 
man  cimcur  in  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  outer 
walls  and  floor  of  the  nose,  and  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit 
of  the  eye.  Each  hona  has  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
plate,  and  the  latter  sends  out  two  processes,  an  orbital 
and  a  sphenoidal.  Each  bono  is  developed  from  a  single 
centre  of  ossification. 

Pal'ate  [I, at.  jmlalnm  ;  Fr.  palaif].  The  arch 
or  roof  of  the  mouth  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  called  the 
hard  palate  and  soft  palate,  or  vchim  pendtihun  paUitt. 
The  hard  palate,  which  is  situated  anteriorly,  is  bounded 
in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  gums  and  alveolar  arches, 
being  continuous  behind  with  the  soft  palate.  It  consists 
fd"  a  bony  structure,  formed  by  the  union  in  the  median 
line  of  the  two  palate  bones.  These  bones  are  wedged  in 
between  the  su])erior  maxillary  and  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid.  In  form  each  palate-bone  resembles  the  let- 
ter L,  and  is  divided  into  a  superior  or  vertical  plate  and 
an  inferior  or  horizontal  plate.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
horizontal  plate  forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate. 
The  anterior  border  of  each  palate-bone  articulates  with 
the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The 
bony  structure  of  the  hard  palate  is  covered  by  periosteum, 
to  which  is  firmly  attached  the  mucous  membrane.  A 
linear  ridge  or  raphe  extends  along  the  middle  line,  ter- 
minating anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane in  front  of  and  upon  either  side  of  the  raphe  is  pale, 
thick,  and  corrugated  ;  behind,  it  is  smooth  and  deeper  in 
color.  A  number  of  small  glands  are  situated  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  squa- 
mous epithelium.  The  no/i  pnlatc  is  composed  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  covered  by  mucous  membrane  with  gland  struc- 
tures embedded  in  its  substance.  From  the  middle  of  its 
lower  border  hangs  a  conical-shaped  process,  the  uvu/n. 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  uvula,  arching  downwards  and 
outwards  from  its  base,  are  the  pillara  of  the  soft  palate. 


The  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  covered  by  squamous  epi- 
thelium on  both  surfaces,  except  near  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  where  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.  The 
muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  five  in  number  on  cither 
side,  viz.  the  levator  palati,  tensor  palati,  palato-glo5su.s, 
palato-pharyngcus,  and  azygos  uvula'.  I'lion  cither  side 
of  the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars 
of  the  soft  palate,  are  two  glandular  organs,  the  tonsils. 
During  the  first  part  of  deglutition  the  food  is  carried 
back  by  the  timgue.  pressing  against  the  hard  palate;  at 
the  same  time  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  retracted  and  the 
larynx  raised  with  the  pharynx,  and  carried  forwards 
under  it.  Then  the  epiglottis  closes  the  entrance  to  the 
larynx,  and  over  this  the  food  glides,  the  palato-glossi 
muscles  contracting  at  the  same  time  that  the  levator  and 
tensor  palate  with  the  palato-pharyngei  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  or 
posterior  nares.  Thus  the  palate  serves  an  important  part 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  or  deglutition.     J.  AV.  S.  AnNOLD. 

Pnlat'inate,  The  [Ger.  P/ah],  formerly  a  political 
division  and  independent  state  of  Germany,  consisted  of 
two  separate  territories,  respectively  called  the  Upper  Pa- 
latinate, now  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Lower  Palatinate,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine,  and  now  forming  the  southern  part  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  and  the  province  of  Bavaria,  called  Rhenish  Bava- 
ria. From  the  eleventh  century  these  two  territories  be- 
longed together  and  formed  an  hereditary  monarchy,  their 
ruler  being  one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  empire.  But 
in  lfU8,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  they  were  separated, 
the  Upper  Palatinate  falling  to  Bavaria,  while  the  Lower 
Palatinate  continued  a  possession  of  the  original  dynasty. 
At  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the  Lower  Palatinate 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  its  territory  being 
divided  between  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  France, 
and  the  only  alteration  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
made  in  this  arrangement  consisted  in  transferring  to  Ba- 
varia that  part  of  the  Palatinate  which  France  had  occu- 
pied. Its  people  emigrated  largely  to  Pennsylvania.  (See 
Pai.ati.ve.) 

Pal'atine  [from  the  Lat.  pa^a^iam,  a  "palace"].  In 
mediaeval  France  and  Germany  there  wore  counts  palatine 
attached  to  the  court  and  palace  of  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  latter  in  his  judicial  duties.  Later, 
in  these  and  in  other  countries,  counts  palatine  were  de- 
tached from  the  court  and  placed  in  charge  of  remote  or 
turbulent  provinces,  where  they  maintained  a  court  and 
palace  in  the  sovereign's  name.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  counties  palatine.  Lancaster  and  Chester,  in  Eng- 
land, as  formerly  Durham,  Ilexham,  and  Pembroke,  are 
counties  palatine.  King  John  divided  Ireland  into  twelve 
counties  palatine.  Scotland  bad  anciently  a  county  pala- 
tine of  Strathearn. 

Palatine,  post-v.  and  tp..  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  the  Wis- 
consin division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
26  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  has  3  churches,  2  large  grain- 
elevators,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  It  is  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort  for  Chicago  people.  Pop.  of  v.  950 ;  of  tp. 
1855.  Frank  E.  Holton,  Pub.  "Herald." 

Palatine,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R., 
settled  by  Germans  from  the  Palatinates  171.3  ;  was  after- 
wards called  "  tStone  Arabia,"  and  the  battle  of  that  name, 
Oct.  18, 1780,  between  the  Tories,  under  iSir  John  .Johnson, 
and  the  Continental  forces  of  Col.  John  Brown,  was  fought 
here.     Pop.  2SU. 

Palatine,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Marion  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  558. 

Palatine  Bridge,  post-v.  of  Palatine  tp.,  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  \.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
and  Jlohawk  River.     Pop.  493. 

Palatine  Hill  {M0118  Palallium),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  was  the  site  of 
Poina  Qtiadrata,  the  original  city.  It  is  S.  of  the  Capito- 
line  Hill  and  S.  W.  of  the  Forum.  It  was  the  official  abode 
of  the  emperors,  and  in  mediaeval  times  of  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries, but  has  since  then  fallen  into  decay.  Extensive 
excavations  are  now  making,  bringing  to  light  many  rich 
and  extremely  valuable  remains  of  the  imperial  period. 

Palat'ka,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Putnam  Co.,  Fla.,  on  the  St. 
John's  River,  75  miles  from  Jacksonville,  is  well  situated, 
has  several  churches  and  schools,  3  hotels,  and  1  weekly 
nowspajier.     Pop.  720. 

Palaz'zo  Acrei'de,town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syra- 
cuse, situated  in  n  fertile  region  about  16  miles  from  Noto. 
This  town  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Acra),  many 
interesting  remains  of  which  still  exist.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  found  a  great  variety  of  objects  from  the  so-called 
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Stone  A^e  down  to  the  later  periods  of  Sjracusan  culture. 
Pop.  in  1874.  10,l:J2. 

Palaz'zo  Adria'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo. This  town  was  an  Albanian  colony,  and  the  in- 
habitants mostly  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church.  Pop.  in 
187-1,  5438. 

Palaz'zo  Sau  Gerva'sio,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Potenza,  2il  miles  S.  E.  of  Melfi.  This  town  is 
situated  in  a  hilly,  fertile  country,  but  the  extent  of  its  ex- 
ternal relations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
no  post-ofRce.     Pop.  in  1874.  G89G. 

Palcfits,  Lacustrine  Villa§;es,  or  Lake  DavgI- 
lin^s.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  the  East  In- 
dian Archipela^^o,  we  find  races  of  men  livinf;  partially  in 
dwellings  built  upon  piles  over  water,  and  Herodotus  de- 
scribes this  custom  as  prevailing  amongst  certain  ancient 
tribes.  A  new  interest  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  this 
mode  of  constructing  habitations  from  the  discovery  in 
Switzerland  of  the  remains  of  villages  that  had  been  thus 
built  by  a  people  or  peoples  belonging  to  a  period  anterior 
to  authentic  history.  Continued  examination  has  revealed 
the  remains  of  quite  a  large  number  (upwards  of  200)  of 
such  settlements,  or  Pfahlbauten.  situated  at  various  points 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  shallow  borders  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  It  is  also  shown  distinctly  that  these  settlements 
were  not  confined  to  one  epoch  in  the  history  of  Eurox>ean 
man,  since  some  of  them  belong  to  the  later  Stone  Age,  or 
Neolithic  Period,  others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  whilst  the 
latest  bring  us  down  to  the  introduction  of  the  Iron  Age 
and  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  anterior,  however,  to  our 
era.  The  extent  to  which  researches  have  been  carried 
(from  the  settlement  of  Concise  alone  we  are  told  that 
25.000  relics  have  been  obtained)  has  revealed  to  uB  an 
unexpected  accumulation  of  facts  regarding  these  ancient 
peoples,  and  has  shown  us  that  their  numbers  were  con- 
siderable and  that  their  favorite  sites  must  have  been  occu- 
pied during  very  extended  periods  of  time.  In  the  Stone 
Age  we  are  impressed  with  the  labor  and  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  building  of  these  pile-villages  by  men  whose  most 
effective  tools  were  chipped  flints  and  other  stones  (though 
they  had  also  implements  of  bone)  with  which  to  cut  and 
point  the  numberless  piles  upon  which  their  rude  huts  were 
su])ported.  In  the  one  settlement  of  Wangen  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  60.000  piles  must  all  together  have  been 
used,  and  so  far  no  trace  of  metal  has  been  discovered  in 
the  settlements  of  this  period  proper.  As  the  Stone  Age 
grodually  gave  place  to  the  Bronze,  and  metal  was  intro- 
duced, we  have,  from  the  very  composition  of  the  metal, 
evidence  of  a  growth  of  commerce.  The  rude  pottery  of 
the  Stone  Period  is  succeeded  by  improved  kinds,  and  the 
metallic  implements  are  often  of  great  beauty.  The  inhab- 
itants of  both  periods  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  urus  {fios 
pn'mff/eiiius),  of  the  aurochs  {liitnn  Eumprus),  the  elk 
{Cn-vits  fxfres),  and  of  other  animals  long  extinct  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  with  these  are  found  the  remains  of  the  beaver, 
the  ibex,  and  the  bear,  almost  exterminated,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  fox,  the  sheep,  and  numerous  other  still  abundant 
forms  ;  but  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  etc., 
which  were  the  associates  of  Pahtolithic  man,  are  quite 
unrepresented.  Domesticated  forms  appear  both  in  the 
"  Stone"  and  the  "  Bronze"  villages,  but  they  are  relatively 
more  abundant  in  those  of  the  later  date:  thus,  the  horse, 
rare  in  the  former,  becomes  evidently  more  common  in  the 
latter.  In  both  periods  cereal  plants  were  cultivated,  thus 
indicating  some  amount  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
marking  a  strong  point  of  difference  between  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland  and  the  authors  of  the  kitchen- 
middens  of  Denmark.  By  the  computations  of  Prof.  Mor- 
lot  and  others  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  the  Bronze 
Age  carries  us  back  from  ItOOO  to  4000  years,  and  that  of 
the  Stone  Age  to  from  tiOOO  to  7000  years,  though  these 
must  be  considered  as  minimum  figures. 

Edward  C.  H.  Dav. 

Pale,  Irish,  a  name  formerly  given  to  that  part  of 
Ireland  wliich  was  comi)letely  under  English  sw.ay,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  parts  where  the  old  Irish  laws  and  cus- 
toms were  prevalent.  The  counties  of  Dublin.  Carlow, 
Louth.  Kilkenny,  and  Meath  are  generally  given  as  be- 
longing to  the  Pale;  but  its  limits  were  at  times  much 
greater  and  sometimes  smaller  than  the  present  limits  of 
those  counties. 

Palembanf?',  a  Dutch  possession  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sumatra,  lies  between  lat.  5°  and  0°  .*jO'  S..  and  comprises 
an  area  of  01,011  square  miles,  with  57.T.G07  inhabitants. 
of  whnm  a  number  are  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The 
coast-land  is  low,  marshy,  overgrown  with  jungles,  and 
extremely  hot,  but  it  is  not  unheaithy  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  swaiujm.  The  inland  is  higher, 
and  covered  with  rice-fields  and  phmtations  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, pepper,  and  tobaccO|  and  wita  immense  forests  of  gum 


and  cocoanut  trees.  Coal  and  oil-springs  are  found,  also 
gold  dust,  ir>n  ore,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  The  tiger, 
leopard,  panlher.  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  haunt  the 
country.  The  capital  is  Palembang,  where  the  Dutch 
governor  resides.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Moosee, 
a  broad  and  deep  river,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels 
and  forms  a  fine  harbor.  The  city  has  upwards  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  both  with 
the  inland  and  with  Java,  China,  and  Siam.  The  value 
of  exports  amounted  in  1S70  to  2,123,180  gulden. 

Palen'<;ia,  province  of  Spain,  consists  of  parts  of  Old 
Castile,  an([  comprises  an  area  of  4580  square  miles,  with 
184,668  inhabitants.  With  exception  of  the  northern 
part,  which  is  mountainous,  the  surface  presents  an  exten^ 
sive  table-land,  cold  and  treeless,  but  fertile,  well  cultivated, 
and  rich  in  salt,  copper,  saltpetre,  chalk,  and  coal.  Wheat, 
wine,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  produced. 

Palencia,  an  old  but  well-built  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Carrion, 
has  large  manufactures  of  woollen  blankets  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  wool.     Pop.  12,811. 

Palen'que,  a  ruined  Mexican  town  of  the  Pueblo  type, 
near  the  luodern  hamlet  of  St.  Domingo  de  Palenque.  in 
the  state  of  Chiapas  and  on  the  river  Chacamas,  in  lat. 
17°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  92°  25'  W.  The  ruins  were  discovered  in 
1750  ;  and  as  the  town  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  conquest  of  Cortez,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
long  before  that  time,  and  forgotten  by  reason  of  its  burial 
in  the  dense  tropical  forest.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
ruins  is  quite  large.  A  brief  notice  of  the  architecture  of 
the  most  important  of  its  ruins  and  of  the  probable  social 
status  of  its  inhabitants  is  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti- 
cle AuCHITECrrRE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ABORIGINES,  by  Lcwis 

H.  Morgan,  LL.D.  Further  details  may  be  gathered  from 
the  works  of  Stephens.  Catherwood,  and  Morelet. 

Paleocapa  (Pietro).  b.  at  Bergamo  in  1789.  After 
receiving  a  military  education  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
school  at  Modena,  was  at  once  appointed  to  superintend 
the  works  on  the  fortifications  of  Osopo  and  Mandella. 
After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  filled  successively 
several  important  posts  as  director  of  hydraulics  and  other 
public  constructions.  In  1848  was  elected  member  of 
the  provisory  government  of  Venice;  became  minister  of 
public  works,  and  afterwards  minister  of  the  interior.  On 
the  overthrow  of  that  government  retired  to  Piedmont, 
where  he  was  most  honorably  employed,  and  in  1849  Gio- 
berti  offered  him  the  portfolio  of  public  works,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1850,  although  totally  blind  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period.  The  advice  of  Paleocapa 
was  most  important  in  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  and  in  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.     D.  at  Turin  1867, 

Paler'mo  fane.  Panormus),  city  of  Sicilv,  situated  on 
the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  38°  6'  44"  N.  ;*  Ion.  13°  20'  E.  It  lies 
on  a  beautiful  bay  formed  by  a  deep  and  spacious  inland 
sweep  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Zafferano  on  the  E.  and 
Monte  Pelegrino  on  the  W.  This  enchanting  bay.  unri- 
valled, perhaps,  in  the  world,  unless  by  that  of  Naples, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Conca  d'Oro,  the  Golden 
Shell,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  plain 
which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  in  the  rear — 
a  region  upon  which  nature  has  lavished  her  best  gifts  in 
the  way  of  climate,  soil,  and  landscape  beauty.  The  city 
walls.  4§  miles  in  circumference,  form  a  square,  the  four 
angles  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  the  town  is  entereil  by  sixteen 
gates.  The  harbor  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  is  shel- 
tered by  a  huge  mole.  The  Orcto,  which,  with  its  many 
small  tributaries,  watersthe  adjoining  plain,  flows  into  the 
sea  near  the  E.  angle.  Two  fine  streets,  the  Macqueda  or 
Strada  Nuova,  and  the  Vittorio  Emauuele.  formerly  Toledo, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the 
eity,  thus  dividing  it  into  four  sections.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  bad  condition.  Among 
the  public  squares  are  the  Villena  or  Vigliena,  very  pic- 
turesque and  decorated  with  fountains  and  statues  in  the 
Renaissance  style;  the  public  garden  on  the  left  of  the 
Porta  Felice,  abounding  in  almost  tropic  vegetation;  the 
Bologni,  the  Senatori.a,  San  Spirito.  Liberta,  etc.  The 
favorite  promenade,  however,  is  the  beautiful  Marina,  run- 
ning along  the  shore  on  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications. 
The  churches  of  Palermo  (about  300)  are.  many  of  tlicm, 
very  sumptuous.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  disfigured  by  later  changes  and  additions,  is 
highly  interesting,  and  contains  very  curious  mediieval 
monuments.  San  Domenico  is  the  largest  church  in  the 
city,  and  will  hold  12.000  persons ;  the  Olivella  is  the  nntst 
gorgeous  church  of  Palermo;  the  Delia  Catena  has  a  re- 
markably fine  portico;  San  Giovanni  was  built  by  King 
Roger ;  the  Compagnio  del  Rosario  contains  admirable 
pictures  J  and  besides  these,  there  are  many  other  very 
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noteworthy  churchcj".  Tho  royal  palace  is  intpart  the  work 
of  tho  Arabs,  for  whom  it  served  as  a  fortlfled  castle,  but 
it  was  trun.-'fMrmed  by  the  Xorinans.  It  is  an  iiumcnso 
buikliii};.  uii'l  it.n  arehitecturo  ami  dccoratiots  are  <»f  tho 
groateitt  interest.  The  ehapel  and  the  Sala  di  Uuggicro 
arc  rirhly  enenistcd  with  curious  old  mosaics,  and  among 
tho  many  inst-riplions  on  this  building  is  one  recording  tlio 
construrtinn  of  a  ilock  by  order  of  the  first  Koger.  Tho 
Palazzo  de"  Tribunali  is  very  old.  having  been  rebuilt  in 
1307;  tho  Palazzo  dellaCitti  was  begun  in  l.'iOO  by  a  king 
of  tho  Aragoneso  line.  Some  of  tho  private  edifices  are 
remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  others  for  their  architecture. 
Palermo  contains  u  university  with  about  fiOll  student?, 
several  public  libraries,  and  various  literary  ami  scientific 
as«iociationt>,  also  hosjdtals  an<l  ()ther  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Tho  environs  of  Palermo  abound  in  objects  of  in- 
terest—the great  cathedral  of  Monreale  (see  Monuealk)  ; 
tho  C'astello  della  Zisii;  the  Castcllo  dcUa  Cuba;  Monto 
Pellegrino,  in  which  is  the  grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  tho 
patroness  of  tho  city;  and  besides  these,  numerous  other 
noticeable  castles  and  villas.  The  fritta  of  Santa  Rosalia 
is  celebrated  in  July  with  great  pomp  by  a  procession 
bearing  from  tho  city  to  the  cavern  a  huge  silver  image  of 
tho  saint  on  a  gigantic  car  in  tho  form  of  a  Roman  galley. 

Palermo  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  is  first 
known  in  history  as  a  Carthaginian  dependency.  During 
the  Punic  wars  it  fell  into  the  hantls  of  the  Romans  ami 
became  a  great  naval  station.  In  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  and  was  cctled  by  them  to  tho 
Goths,  who  wore  driven  out  by  lielisarius.  Tho  wretched 
rule  of  Byzantium  was  terminated  by  the  Saracens  (830), 
who  made  Palermo  tho  c;ipital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions, and  umier  whom  it  becumo  a  splendid  Arab  town,  in 
which  Oriental  luxury  was  combined  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance. In  11)71  the  Xormans,  under  Count  Roger,  took 
Palermo,  and  it  continued  the  capital  of  tho  Sicilian  king- 
dom through  the  Norman  and  Swabian  dynasties.  Charles 
of  Anjou  removed  his  court  to  Naples  (1209),  since  which 
time  I*alermo  has  never  been  a  permanent  royal  residence. 
(For  further  historical  details  eee  Sicily  and  Sicilian 
Vespkus.)  From  1S20  the  revolutionary  failures  of  Naples 
were  repeated  in  I\aIcrrao  until  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala  ( I  Slid)  caused  an  u]>rising  here,  which,  headed 
by  tho  hero  himself,  ]»ut  to  flight  80.000  Bourbon  troops, 
backed  by  a  strong  fleet;  and  by  an  enthusiastic  pU-hhcite 
the  city  became  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
condition  of  Palermo  was  at  this  time  mo?t  lamentable — a 
disgrace  alike  to  government  and  people.  The  dilapidated 
streets  were  without  drains  and  filthy  beyond  description, 
not  the  least  regard  being  paid  to  hygiene,  or  even  to  de- 
cency. Here  and  there  an  oil-lamp  was  lighted  at  night, 
but  gas  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  fire-engine  in  the 
town,  tho  police  was  worthless,  iind  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  the  lower  classes  were  indescribable.  Consider- 
able material  improvement  has  already  taken  place,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Efforts  are  also  making  to  ad- 
vance general  education.  In  1860  there  were  in  Palermo 
9  primary  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  7S3  chil- 
dren; in  1866  tho  number  of  schools  was  206,  total  attend- 
ance 11,500.  Trade  and  industry  are  increasing,  though 
not  rapidly.  The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering 
and  clearing  tho  port  is  about  7000,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,000,000  ;  annual  exports — fruits,  wines,  silks,  gloves, 
etc.— about  $10,000,000  j  the  imports  a  little  less.  Pop.  in 
1874,  219,308.  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 

Palermo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grundy  eo.,  la.     Pop.  684. 

Palermo,  ]k-v.,  Marion  tj).,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.  P.13S. 

Palermo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.     Pop.  122.3. 

Palermo,  i)ost-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  2052. 

Pa'les,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  divinity  of  flocks  and 
ahcphcrds,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Greek 
Pan,  was  probably  of  old  origin,  but  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  played  in  historical  times  only  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
divinity  was  imagined  as  male  or  female.  The  festival  of 
Pales,  called  Palilia.  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April, 
considered  the  birthday  of  Rome. 

Pal'estine  [Ileb.  ftnSa,  PehsTieth,  "land  of  sojourn- 
ers;" from  which  came  IlaAaiaTiVij,  originating  apparently 
in  Egypt,  and  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  Herodotus,  i. 
105],  a  name  designating  originally  onlv  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  but  in  the  later  Greek  aiid  Roman  period 
applied,  as  we  now  apply  it,  to  the  whole  country  of  the 
Israelites  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  (d.  97  + 
A.  D.)  uses  the  name  in  both  of  these  senses.  The  oldest 
name  was  the  Land  of  Canaan,  or  sometimes  simply  Ca- 
naan, "lowland,"  by  which  was  meant,  however,  onlv  the 
country  W.  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  all  that  was  promised 
to  Abraham.    Other  Scripture  names  are  Judaea,  the  Land 


of  Israel,  tho  Land  of  Promise,  the  Holj'  Land,  which  last 
name  has  now  for  several  centuries  been  more  current  than 
any  other. — The  boundaries  of  Palestine  cannot  be  deter- 
mined exactly.  Approximately,  they  were  as  follows  :  On 
tho  W,  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  N.  a  line  beginning  near 
the  Prouiontoriuni  A/hum,  S.  of  Tyre,  in  lat.  33°  10',  trend- 
ing northward  till,  near  the  southern  base  of  Hermon,  it 
strikes  lat.  33°  16',  and  then  runs  straight  on  to  the  des- 
ert; on  the  E.  the  Arabian  desert:  and  on  tho  S.  the  par- 
allel of  lat.  31°,  a  little  S.  of  licershoba  (31°  16'),  curving 
to  take  in  Kadcsh.  Within  these  boundaries,  as  recently 
determined,  there  are,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  about 
G6('0  English  square  miles,  and  on  tho  E.  side,  including 
ancient  Moab,  S.  of  the  Arnon,  more  than  5000,  perhaps 
nearly  0000,  square  miles.  The  length  of  this  territory  is 
about  150  miles;  its  average  breadth  W.  of  the  Jordan 
more  than  40,  and  E.  of  tho  Jordan  about  40  miles. — The 
country  is  maile  u]i  of  four  long  parallel  strips  of  territory, 
lowland  and  highhind  alternating.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  a  strip  of  lowland,  in  the  northern  or  Phoe- 
nici  m  section  of  it  about  20  miles  long  and  from  4  to  6 
bror.d  ;  in  the  middle,  Sharon  section  of  it.  S.  of  Carniel, 
mora  than  30  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  broad  ;  and  in 
its  southern,  Philistine  section,  40  miles  long  and  from  10 
to  2')  broad.  This  strip  of  lowland  is  interrupted  by  the 
ridge  of  Carmel,  which  bran<;hes  off  from  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  runs  north-westward  for  IS  miles,  rises  at 
one  point  to  the  height  of  1750  feet,  and  thru;>ts  out  into 
tho  rca  a  promontory  about  600  feet  high.  On  all  this 
coas:  there  is  not  one  good  harbor.  Next  comes  the 
highland  strip,  some  25  or  30  miles  broad,  which  springs 
from  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  swells  into  the  hills  of  (ialilee, 
is  interrupted  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  as  the  lowland 
strip  is  interrupted  by  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  swells  again 
into  the  hills  of  Samaria,  reaches  its  greatest  average 
height  in  Juda?a,  and  then  sinks  away  into  the  desert  S. 
of  Reersheba.  This  broad,  high  central  strip  of  West  Jor- 
danic  territory  has  been  compared  to  a  ship's  longboat 
turned  downside  up.  Among  its  highest  points  in  Galilee 
are  Safed  (perhaps  the  *'  city  set  on  a  hill  "  of  Matt.  v.  14), 
2775  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Jebel  Jermftk,  near  by,  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  Samaria  the  highest  points 
are  Ebal,  2750,  and  Gerizim,  2050  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
Jud£ca  the  highest  point  of  Jerusalem  is  2581,  Olivet  2643, 
Hebron  3029,  and  Reersheba  1100  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Jordan  valley,  at  some  points  quite  narrow  and  at 
others  from  5  to  10  or  12  miles  broad,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  Jordan  itself,  in  going  from 
its  llasbeiya  source  to  the  Dead  Sea  (115  or  120  miles), 
plunges  down  a  descent  of  more  than  3000  feet,  from 
1700  feet  above  to  more  than  1300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fourth  parallel  strip,  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  is,  most  of  it,  high  table-land,  some  of  it  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  sinking  away  eastward  into  the  Arabian 
desert.  As  seen  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  it  looks 
like  a  purple  wall, — Of  the  four  lakes  of  Palestine,  the 
northernmost  is  Phiala,  5  miles  E.  of  Banias,  nearly  round, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth,  occupy- 
ing apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
some  3300  feet  above  the  sea,  is  not,  as  was  anciently  sup- 
posed, one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  has  neither  inlet 
nor  outlet,  and  abounds  in  frogs  and  leeches.  Merom 
(now  Hnleh),  10  miles  S.  of  Banias,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive papyrus  marsh,  from  100  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a 
triangular  lake,  with  its  apex  pointing  southward,  about  5 
miles  long,  nearly  4  miles  across  its  base,  and  15  feet  deep. 
Ten  miles  farther  down  is  Gennesaret,  12i  miles  in  length, 
63  in  its  greatest  breadth  (at  Magdala),  165  feet  deep, 
and  653  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Dead  Sea,  some  65  miles  farther  S.,  is  40  miles  long,  nearly 
10  miles  broad,  more  than  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  1300  feet  deep.  No  fish 
live  in  it. — Of  rivers,  the  only  one  of  much  importance  is 
the  Jordan,  which  has  no  considerable  tributaries  empty- 
ing into  it  from  the  W.,  and  only  two,  the  Hieromax  (now 
Yarmnk)  and  the  Jabbok  (now  Nahr  t-z-Zcrlcu),  from  the 
E.  Most  of  the  so-called  rivers  of  Palestine  are  merely 
winter  torrents,  which  run  dry  in  summer.  Of  the  few 
permanent  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
most  important  are  the  Bolus  (now  \ufir  AWman,  near 
Acre),  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  art  of 
making  glass;  the  Kishon.  "that  ancient  river"  (now 
Nahr  el-Mukatta,  "river  of  slaughter"),  which  drains  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  the  Zerka,  just  N.  of  Ciesarea,  said  to 
be  still  haunted  by  crocodiles;  and  the  Aujeh  (not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture),  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jaffa,  which  drains 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  is,  next  to  the  Jordan,  the 
longest  permanent  river  in  Palestine.  Three  permanent 
streams  emjity  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  E.  These  are 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  (not  mentioned  in  Scripture),  near  which 
are  the  four  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoej  the  Arnon  (now 
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MoJ{h)y  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Moabitcs  and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Israelites,  about  halfway  down 
the  sea;  a.nd  the  Zered  (now  el-AhNii),  at  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  the  sea. — The  fountains  of  Palestine  constitute  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  features.  First  in  importance  are 
the  three  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Of  these,  the  fountain  at 
Ilasbeiya  (not  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  contributes  one- 
seventh,  that  at  Ciusarea  Philippi  (now  lifuu'ns)  two- 
sevenths,  and  that  at  Dan  (now  Tell  el-Kadi/)  four-sev- 
enths, of  the  whole  volume  of  the  river.  This  last  foun- 
tain especially  reminds  the  American  traveller  of  Daniel 
AVcbster's  famous  description  of  eloquence,  bursting  forth 
*■  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force."  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  very  great  multitude  of  fountains  in  Palestine, 
Robinson  enumerates  30  in  a  circuit  of  8  or  10  miles 
arounil  Jerusalem. — The  geology  of  the  country  has  been 
studied  by  Seetzen  (in  ISUO),  by  Poole  (in  IS.'JO),  by  Rus- 
segger  (in  1S3G-3S),  by  Anderson  (in  1848),  by  Lartet  (in 
186-i),  and  others,  but  not  exhaustively.  Much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  backbone  of  the  country,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan,  is  hard  Jura  limestone,  full  of  grottoes 
and  caverns,  with  sandstone,  basalt,  and  other  volcanic 
rocks,  also  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  these  last  more 
especially  on  the  E.  side.  Thcro  are  many  signs  of  violent 
volcanic  action  in  the  past,  and  earthquakes  are  still  fre- 
quent and  severe. — The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  mild,  inclin- 
ing, however,  towards  the  extreme  of  heat  rather  than  to- 
wards the  extreme  of  cold.  There  are  only  two  seasons,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  the  former,  from  April  to  November,  rain- 
less or  nearly  so ;  the  latter,  from  November  to  April,  rainy. 
Cut  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of 
February  thcro  is  generally  a  kind  of  intermission,  sepa- 
rating **  the  former  and  the  latter  rain."  The  average  an- 
nual rainfall  at  Jerusalem  is  about  GO  inches,  while  on  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  it  is  45,  and  in  California,  whose  climate 
is  much  like  that  of  Palestine,  it  is  only  20.  Along  the 
Mediterranean  lowlands,  and  still  more  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, the  heat  of  summer  is  always  great,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  oppressive,  but  not  so  on  the  higher  levels, 
except  when  the  sirocco  blows.  At  Jerusalem,  from  June, 
1851,  ti  Jan.,  1855,  according  to  Dr.  Barclay's  register,  the 
moan  temperature  was  66.6°,  the  highest  temperature  92°, 
and  the  lowest,  on  one  occasion  just  before  sunrise,  28°. 
In  some  years  the  mean  is  62°  and  the  highest  86°.  Iler- 
mon,  nearly  10,000  feet  high,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  is  never  entirely  clear  of  snow,  though 
late  in  autumn  only  slender  threads  of  it  are  left,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  ''like  the  straggling  silver  locks  on  an  old 
man's  head."  During  the  winter  ice  seldom  makes,  and 
the  ground  is  seldom  if  ever  frozen  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  With  abundant  rains,  which  may  generally  be 
counted  upon,  Palestine  was  once  very  fertile,  and  might 
bo  so  again.  But  in  order  to  this,  trees  must  be  plantcl, 
cisterns  built  and  kept  in  repair,  and  the  hills  terraced,  as 
of  old.  The  products  of  the  soil  still  range  from  peas, 
beans,  wheat,  and  barley  to  grapes,  figs,  olives,  apricots, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  dates.  Dr.  Thomson  praises  the 
apples  of  Askelon,  which  ho  thinks  to  bo  the  same  as  the 
"  apples  "  of  Solomon's  Song.  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  that 
the  ap])le  tree  of  Solomon  was  the  apricot. — The  botany 
of  Palestine,  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  is  richly  varied.  Not 
less  than  a  thousand  species  of  plants  have  been  reported, 
and  probably  another  thousand  might  be  added.  No  trav- 
eller ever  forgets  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
flowers  of  Palestine.  For  mile  on  mile,  in  the  proper  sea- 
son, the  groun<l  is  fairly  covered  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  scarlet  anemone,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  our  Lord's  'Mily  of  the  field." 
The  ranunculus  and  the  pheasant's  eye  (,l(/oji('s  prtlcstiiut) 
are  also  very  brilliant.  The  narcissus,  the  crocus,  and  the 
mallow  are  all  candidates  for  the  honor  of  being  consid- 
ered "the  rose  of  Sharon."  Of  shrubs,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  beautiful  is  the  oleander.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  once  well  timbered,  and  still  thcro  are  groves,  and 
even  forests,  of  jiinc  and  oak  beyond  the  Jordan.  But  on 
the  AV.  side  of  the  river,  from  Beorsheba  all  the  way  up  to 
Lebanon,  there  arc  very  few  trees  except  on  Tabor  and 
Carmel.  Since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  jiine  forer-t 
then  standing  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  has 
wholly  disappeared.  Repeated  wars  and  conquests  and 
dreary  centuries  of  bad  government  have  gradually  re- 
duced the  country  to  its  present  naked,  burnt,  and  deso- 
late appearance.  The  tree  now  most  common  is  the  oak, 
of  which  thcro  are  three  S[)eeies.  Most  abundant  of  all 
is  the  prickly  evergreen  oak  (Qnrrciif  pscudo-cocct'fcrn). 
The  other  two  species  are  deciduous.  The  "oaks  of 
Maniro"  were  not  oaks,  but  terebinths,  the  most  famous 
specimen  of  which  is  the  so-called  ''Abraham's  Oak," 
near  Hebron,  23  feet  in  circumference. — The  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  country  are  much  the  same  as  in  ancient 
time.'S,  except  that  the  lion  has  disappeared.  There  are 
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bears,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  hyocnas,  wild-boars, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  foxes,  porcupines,  and  rabbits.  Of 
domesticated  animals,  the  horse  is  less  used  than  the  ass, 
the  mule,  and  the  camel.  The  buffalo,  introduced  prob- 
"ably  by  the  Persians,  has  in  some  sections  taken  the 
place  of  the  ox,  and  the  neat  cattle  of  the  country  in  gen- 
eral are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  well  eared  for  as  in 
ancient  times.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant,  but  swine 
are  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  dogs  are  nearly  all  of  one 
breed  (the  shepherd),  and  are  outcasts  and  scavengers, 
making  night  hideous,  as  the  jackals  do,  by  their  howling. 
Of  birds  may  be  mentioned  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  owls, 
storks,  pelicans,  ravens,  doves,  pigeons,  partridges,  quails, 
sparrows,  and  nightingales.  Fish  still  abound,  as  of  old, 
in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  the  natives  employ  rude  meth- 
ods in  taking  them,  and  very  little  has  yet  been  done  to- 
wards ascertaining  the  number  of  species.  The  "great 
fish"  of  Jonah  i.  17,  which  swallowed  the  truant  prophet, 
was  not  a  "whale,"  as  the  k^to?  of  Matt.  xii.  40  is  unwar- 
rantably rendered  in  our  version,  but  may  have  been  a 
specimen  of  the  great  white  shark  {Cam's  cnrclniriaar),  still 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  25  or  30  feet 
long.  There  are  many  species  of  reptiles,  not  a  fourth 
part  of  which  have  yet  been  described.  The  crocodile  may 
still  be  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  Zerka.  Lizards  and 
serpents  are  very  numerous.  Frogs  are  abundant,  but  all 
of  one  species,  and  only  one  species  of  the  toad  has  yet 
been  found. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  descended 
from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham.  In  the  original 
grant  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  19-21)  ten  tribes  arc  named, 
two  of  which  (the  Kenites  and  the  Kenizzites)  were  proba- 
bly S.  of  Palestine,  towards  Egypt,  one  of  them  (the  Kad- 
monites)  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  remaining 
seven  (the  Ilittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Per- 
izzites,  Hivites,  and  Jcbusites)  on  the  W.  side.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  and  Joshua  the  Ammon-Moab  people  were 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  but  had  been  crowded  down  by 
the  Amorites,  who  held  the  whole  territory  from  Mount 
Hermon  to  the  Arnon.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Ilalf-Manasseh 
took  this  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  remaining  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  crossed  over  and  occupied  the  other  side. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth  reached  the  summit  of  its 
prosperity  and  power  under  David  and  Solomon.  Visible 
decay  began  (about  975  e.  c.)  with  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Assyria  crushed  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
about  720  b.  c,  and  Babylon  crushed  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  about  687  b.  c.  Since  then  the  country  has  been 
under  foreign  domination,  with  hardly  more  than  the 
shadow  of  independence  at  any  time.  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  succeeded  one  another  in  the  mastery.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  under  the  Romans,  there  were  four 
provinces — Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Juda;a,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  river,  and  Pera^a  on  the  E.  side.  Since  637,  when 
Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  it  has,  with  little 
interruption,  been  under  Mohammedan  power.  TheSelju- 
kian  Turks  seized  the  country  in  1073,  and  by  their  bar- 
barous treatment  of  Christian  pilgrims  provoked  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Latin  kingdom,  with  its  nine  successive  sov- 
ereigns, established  in  1099,  held  Jerusalem  till  11S7,  and 
stayed  in  Acre  till  1201.  In  1517  the  Ottomans  came  in,  and 
made  the  country  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was 
snatched  from  the  sultan  by  Mohammed  AH  in  1832,  but 
Europe  intervened,  and  in  1841  it  was  given  back  again. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  which  includes 
the  three  sub-pashalics  of  Beyrout,  Akka,  and  Jerusalem. 
As  no  census  is  ever  taken,  the  population  of  Palestine 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  is  supposed  to  bo  well 
on  towards  400.000,  which  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  it 
probably  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Of  this  number 
only  about  18,000  are  Jews,  residing.  10,000  of  them,  in 
Jerusalem,  3000  in  Safed,  1500  in  Tiberias,  and  500  in 
Hebron  (the  four  holy  citie^s),  besides  a  few  scattered  here 
and  there  in  eight  "other  jilaces.  The  little  remnant  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nablus  numbers  only  about  150.  The 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians  and  their  .Arab  conquerors. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  began  with  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine.  in  :'>20.  and  have  continued  ever 
since.  What  was  then  known  of  the  country  may  be  found 
in  the  Ouonutfitiron  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  principal  topographers  of  Palestine  were 
i"-norant,  superstitious,  and  careless  monks,  whose  idcnti- 
filiations  of  saeretl  jjlaces  were  largely  of  the  legendary  and 
childish  sort.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  the  true  critical  mothoil  has  been  pursued. 
Seetzen'was  therefrom  1805  to  1807;  Burckhardt  in  1810; 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1817-18.  But  no  one  man  has  over 
done  so  much  for  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  as  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson.  Not  only  was  ho  thoroughly  prepared 
for  his  task  by  fifteen  years  of  special  study,  but  no  had  a 
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passion  and  a  genius  for  exact  and  certain  knowltMli:;e. 
l)urini;  two  Ijrii'f  juiimeys,  in  IS.'iS  and  in  lsri2,  iiidi-d  by 
Dr.  Kli  Smith,  one  of  the  best  Arabic  schohirs  then  living, 
bo  fairly  swept  the  whule  field  clean  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, lie  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  adhere  persistently 
to  the  rule  of  li>okin<;  for  ancient  ilebrew  names  under  the 
disf^uise  of  modern  Arabic  names.  Next  in  rank  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  rendered  is  Dr. 
William  M.  Thomson  of  lieyrout,  for  more  tlian  forty  years 
an  .\meriean  missionary  in  .Syria  and  tho  Jloly  Land, 
whoso  book  appeared  in  ISjS.  In  ISIS  tile  lower  .Jordan 
unil  the  Dead  Sea  were  for  tho  first  time  thorou<;hIy 
explored  and  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Lynch  of  tho  U.  S. 
navy.  In  ISaO,  Johann  (Jottfried  Wetzstcin,  Prussian 
consul  at  Damascus,  explored  the  northern  section  of  tlie 
country  E.  of  the  .Tordan.  In  1866  the  marsh  and  lake  of 
llitleli  and  the  upper  .Jordan  were  exjdored  by  .John  Mac- 
grc;;g:or  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Lake  of 
tlalileo  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Cajit.  Wilson  of  the 
English  Royal  EnjJiineers.  This  last  piece  of  work  was 
<lonc  under  tho  direction  of  tho  ''  Palestine  Ex)'loration 
Funil."  a  society  or;:;aiiized  in  1S03  for  tho  purpose  of 
makin;;  an  exhaustive  cxjdoration  an(!  an  exact  survey  of 
tho  Holy  Land.  Krom  1S07  to  1870,  C'apt.  Warren,  under 
tho  direction  of  the  same  society,  was  making  exca- 
vations in  and  around  .Jerusalem.  In  Oct.,  1S70,  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society  was  organize*! ; 
and  in  order  tliat  there  might  bo  no  friction,  but  only 
tho  most  generous  rivalry,  it  was  agreed  that  in  con- 
ducting tho  joint  survey  the  English  society  should  con- 
fine itself  to  the  western  side  of  the  .Jordan  and  tho 
American  society  to  the  eastern.  The  triangulation  of 
Western  Palestine  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  by 
Capt.  Stewart,  whose  health  soon  broke  clown,  and  has  since 
been  carried  on  by  Lieut.  Condcr,  who  expects  to  finish 
-  his  work  in  the  field  in  1871!.  Many  places  have  been  iden- 
tified with  more  or  less  certainty,  some  of  them  places  of 
no  little  historic  interest,  such  as  the  altar  of  Ed  (Arab. 
Ai/il).  the  rock  Oreb  ( .'Vrab.  .U/i  cl-Ghnrah),  and  the  springs 
of  j-Enon  (.\rab.  Atj»ui\).  This  last  place  was  found  just 
whore  Robinson  looked  for  it,  E.  of  Nablus.  Besides  issu- 
ing, since  18(l'.l.  a  Qnwlerli/  tSlatement,  the  English  society 
has  published  Tlie  Jtecoven/  cf  Jcniaii/em  (1871)  and  Our 
Wurl:  ill  Palestine  OmS).  The  map,  of  which  only  a  small 
Bpccimen  section  (Mount  Carinol)  has  been  published  (Jan., 
1875),  will  bo  on  the  large  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  and 
of  course  more  than  12  feet  long.  In  1873  the  American 
society  sent  out  its  first  expedition,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Edgar  Z.  Stcever  of  the  If.  S.  array,  detailed  for 
that  service  by  the  secretary  of  war.  A  base-line  was 
measured  in  the  desert  E.  of  the  Jordan,  over  against  Jeri- 
cho ;  the  work  was  carried  on  through  the  hottest  months 
of  tho  summer,  and  more  thiin  500  square  miles  were 
triangulated.  Prof.  John  A.  Paine,  archieologist  and  bot- 
anist of  the  expedition,  in  1874  was  sent  again  into  the 
same  region,  where  he  discovered  many  new  species  of 
plants,  identified  M.iunt  Pisgah,  and  determined  its  rela- 
tion to  Xebo,  In  lS7a  a  second  expedition  was  sent  out 
under  command  of  Col.  James  0.  Lane,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill  as  archa-ologist.  A  rapid  reconnoissance  survey 
of  tho  whole  Trans-Jordanic  territory  was  made,  about  100 
photographs  of  inscriptions,  ruins,  and  scenery  were  taken, 
and  a  skeleton  map  was  jircpared  as  the  basis  of  final  work. 
The  society  has  published  three  Statemcnta.  issued  in  1871, 
187.'i,  and  lS7.i.  The  finding  of  the  Moabite  Stone  in  186.8 
has  kindled  great  expectations  in  regard  to  archajological 
treasures  which  may  yet  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  com- 
mon field. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  immense  extent. 
Tobler,  in  his  Iiibli„il,eeu  (ho^raphica  Palcetinm  (1867) 
enumerates  more  than  1000  writers  in  this  department  of 
study  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  important: 
Ihe  Ono„mHl,r<n,  of  Eusebius(c.  :i:iO),  translated  into  Latin 
with  additions,  by  Jerome  (:i88),  edited  by  Larsow  and 
Parthey  (IScrlin,  1802):  DeKriptlnnrs  Terr.-e  SnucHe  by 
writers  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
edited  by  Tobler  ( Leipsic,  1874);  E^rl,,  Tnn-eh  in  Pales- 
tine, edited  by  Wright  (London,  1S4S) ;  the  Hislorica  Theo- 
Ingica,  el  Mor„ll,  Tcnie  S„net^-  Elvcidutio  of  Quaresmius 
(Antwerp,  163(t),  valuable  for  the  traditions;  Maundrell's 
i-Z'P i"""  -y'PPoto  Jermalem  at  Easier,  1G97  (Oxford, 
IiUJ);  Rolands  PateHlna  IlUatrnla  (Utreeht,  1714).  a 
classic;  Ilasselquisfs  V,„ja,jesa«d  Travels  in  the  Levant  in 
*'/""■",  ^^f  •/"•■J^  •S~'.  edited  by  Linnaeus  (London, 
1 ,  66),  valuable  for  the  natural  history  ;  Burckhardfs  Trar- 
el3,n   Syria  and  Ike  H.,Uj  Land  (London,  1822);    Travel, 

7;>7y'""f','^/^"u'";  -y"  ""''  -■'"'■"  •»''■"»'••  '''"■""!  iJ-e  years 
1817  and  1818.  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  printed  but  not  pub- 
lished (London,  1822);  Robinson's  Ilihtical  Re.earehcs  (3 
7,8t■R^  i°«,  ^o.'"',""-  •"><»  Berlin,  1841) ;  Later  Researches 
(1856)  and  Ph,j„cal  Oeography  of  the  Holy  Land  (published 


posthumously.  ISfi.'i) :  Williams's  Holy  City  (\%ib :  2d  ed, 
1841)),  defeniiing  the  traditional  sites  ;  Lynch's  Ej-pedition 
to  the  Head  .S'c<i  and  the  .Jordan  (1841)) ;  Stanley's  ,S'('iini  and 
Palestine  (1857),  highly  graphic;  Barclay's  City  of  ihc 
Great  Kinij  (1858),  valuable  for  the  meteorology;  Thom- 
son's The  Land  and  the  llooh  (185U);  Tobler's  Bethlehem 
(li^VA.  .Jernsalem  (1854),  and  A'«3«i-cM  ( 1868) ;  Macgreg- 
gor's  Hob  Hoy  on  the  Jordan  (1870) ;  Tristram's  /.<iii(/  of 
Israel  (1865),  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (1867),  aiid 
Land  of  Moah  (1873);  Nutt's  Samaritan  Tarr/um  and  His- 
tory (1874);  Hitter's  d'eof/raphy  of  Palestine,  translated  by 
Gage  (4  vols.,  1866);  Porter's  Damaseus  (1855),  (liant 
Cities  of  Jiashan  (1805),  and  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine (revised  ed.,  1875).  Of  maps,  the  best  as  yet  is  Van 
do  Veldc's  (1858;  2d  ed.  1865),  soon  to  be  superseded  by 
that  of  the  English  and  American  engineers.  (For  further 
information  see  special  articles,  such  as  Esdraelon,  IIa- 
M.irii,  Jerisalem,  Jordan.)  R.  D.  HiTciicocii. 

Palestine,  tp.  in  Bradley  cc,  Ark.     Pop.  656. 

Palestine,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co..  111.,  on  the 
Wabash  River.     Pop.  I9SS. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Warsaw  R.  R.     Pop.  1325. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  732. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Cooper  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Boonvillo 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  2430. 

Palestine,  a  v.  (East  Palestine  P.  0.)  of  Unity  t))., 
Columbiana  Co.,  0.,  on  tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R. 

Palestine,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.  Pop.  2fit. 

Palestine,  post-v.  of  Darby  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.  P.  81. 

Palestine,  v.  (Tawawa  P.  0.)  of  Green  tp.,  Shelby 
CO..  0.     Pop,  SB. 

Palestine,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Anderson  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  contains  a 
high  school,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  cotton- 
factory,  and  stores.  Business,  farming,  hide,  and  lumber- 
ing.    P.  about  2200.      II.  J.  Huxter,  Ed.  "  Advocate." 

Palestri'na  (anc.  Pr.rneste).  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Rome,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of 
Latium.  This  town,  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Albano.  22  miles 
E.  ,S.  E.  of  Rome,  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Ajiennincs, 
about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  covers  only  a  portion  of 
old  Prajneste,  whose  strong  citadel  crowned  the  height 
now  occupied  by  the  mediaeval  castle  San  Pictro.  The 
view  from  this  point  (2400  feet  above  the  sea),  embracing 
tho  Alban  Hills,  the  Campagna,  Rome  itself,  and  tlie  ad- 
jacent waters  of  the  I\Iediterranean,  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  church  of  San  Rosalia  is  richly  adorned  with 
marbles  and  alabaster.  The  Palazzo  Barberini,  occupying 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  vast  old  Temple  of  Fortune,  was 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  the  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  and  inscriptions, 
etc.  from  the  ancient  city.  Among  the  mosaics  is  one  of 
great  interest  representing  an  Egyptian  landscape.  Some 
of  the  best  sculptures  found  here  have  been  taken  to  Rome, 
and  a  large  lion  of  remarkably  fine  workmanship  now 
stands  on  a  landing  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Barberini 
palace  in  that  city.  The  old  walls  of  Palestrina  are  an 
admirable  study  for  the  antiquary,  as  portions  of  the 
earliest  Cyclopean,  the  later  polygonal,  the  Roman  square 
tufa  block,  and  the  brick  constructions  are  all  still  existing. 
Traces  of  the  .Saracens,  too,  are  not  wanting.  Palestrina 
was  subject  to  Alba  Longa,  and  after  tho  ruin  of  that 
power  by  Rome  held  out  a  long  time  against  the  victors. 
When  it  finally  became  a  ])art  of  tho  Roman  territory,  it 
was  treated  with  special  favor.  Sulla,  however,  inflicted 
upon  it  the  most  cruel  punishment  for  harboring  JIarius, 
by  putting  to  death  (82  B.  c.)  more  than  12,000  of  its  citi- 
zens. But  the  town  recovered  itself,  and  under  the  em- 
perors it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Augustus  had  a  villa  here,  also  Marcus  Aureiius,  Hadrian, 
Pliny,  etc.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  becaiiio 
a  part  of  the  papal  dominions :  but  the  Coiqnna  family 
afterwards  claimed  it  as  their  fief,  and  held  it  for  more 
than  two  centuries  in  sj)ite  of  papal  excommunication. 
In  1297,  Boniface  VIII.  treacherously  obtained  possession 
of  the  town,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  de- 
stroyed it  utterly.  From  this  time  the  Colonna  never  ceased 
to  struggle  with  the  popes,  and  often  with  success,  for  the 
lordshi])  of  the  ruined  town,  until  1630,  when  it  passed  by 
sale  to  the  Barberini.  The  modern  town  is  in  itself  of  no 
interest  except  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  six  suburban  bish- 
oprics.    Pop.  in  1874.  6015.  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 

Palestrina  (Giovan-xi  PiERLnoinA),  b.  at  Palestrina 
in  1524:  studied  music  in  Rome  under  Claude  Gondimol, 
and  published  in  1554  a  collection  of  masses  which  gained 
the  favor  of  Pope  Julius  III.  in  so  high  a  degree  that  he 
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was  appointed  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel.  This  position, 
however,  he  lost  under  Pope  Paul  IV.  because  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  chapel-master  at 
various  churches  in  Rome,  at  last  to  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory.  But  these  appointments  were  small  with  re- 
spect to  the  salary  they  gave,  and  the  great  composer  d. 
poor  at  Rome  Feb.  2,  15*J2.  His  works,  comprising  masses, 
motets,  hymns,  etc.,  were  very  numerous,  but  not  half  of 
them  were  published;  the  rest  are  scattered  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe.  They  produced  a  revolution  in  the  history  of 
church  music.  In  1563  the  Council  of  Trent  determined 
to  expel  profane  melodies  from  the  churches,  and  to  have 
the  masses  composed  not  only  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
style,  but  also  so  simple  that  the  words  could  be  heard 
and  understood.  The  problem  was  proposed  to  Palestrina, 
and  he  solved  it  with  a  success  which  was  decisive;  his 
Minna  Pajiif  Mavcelli  is  still  heard  with  great  admiration. 
Pa'ley  (Frederick  Apthorp).  grandson  of  William,  b. 
at  Easingwold.  near  York.  England,  in  1S16:  graduated  at 
Cambridge  1S38  ;  resided  there  until  184fi,  when  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic:  edited  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  Ilesiod, 
Homer,  and  several  other  classic  authors  ;  translated  into 
English  the  plays  of  .Eschylus  (1S64)  and  the  odes  of 
Pindar  (1875).  Author  of  a  Mnnmd  of  Gothic  Monhlingn 
(1845)  and  a  Mannnl  of  Gothic  Architecture  (1846).  and 
became  classical  examiner  in  tiie  University  of  London. 

Paley  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Peterborough,  England, 
in  July,  1743;  graduated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  tutor  and  lecturer  upon  moral  philos- 
ophy and  divinity;  took  orclers  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
rector  of  Musgrove  1775  :  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  1782  ;  pub- 
lished Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Economy  {1785), 
Hortp  Pauliiife  (1790).  Vieir  of  the  Evidenvea  of  Christianity 
(1794),  and  Natural  Theolwjy  (1802).     D.  May  25,  1805. 

Pal'frey  (John  C).  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  .Jan..  1834; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July,  1857;  in  the 
civil  war  served  with  distinction  in  his  engineering  capa- 
city;  in  constructing  fort  on  Ship  Island;  in  repair  of 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  La.;  at  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son; in  Red  River  Expedition,  and  in  siege  and  capture 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  where  he  was  in  charge.  In  Mar., 
1865,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  13th  Army  Corps, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  participating  in  the  siege 
of  Mobile.  In  1866  he  resigned  his  commission  as  captain 
of  engineers  to  accept  the  agency  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Palfrey  (John  Gorram),  D.  B.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jlay  2,  1796;  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  and  Harvard  College  1815;  studied  theology;  suc- 
ceeded Edward  Everett  as  minister  of  Brattle  Square 
church  in  Boston  1818;  succeeded  Andrews  Xurton  as  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  in  the  Cambridge  Divioity  School 
1831;  retired  in  1839.  From  1844-47  was  secretary  of 
state  in  Massachusetts.  In  1847  represented  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  in  Congress;  was  a  leading  Republican, 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  Republican  party,  a  prominent 
writer  and  speaker  on  the  anti-slavery  side,  an  able  ally 
of  Sumner  and  Adams;  lost  his  seat  in  Congress  after  a 
fiercely-contested  struggle  against  the  ''compromise " 
Whigs ;  ran  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated, 
in  1851;  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  Mr,  Palfrey  has  been  a  diligent  author.  His 
books  are :  Evidences  of  Chrintianity  ( Boston,  2  vols., 
1.843),  Jeiriah  Scriptures  and  Auti'/uitics  (4  vols..  1838-52), 
History  of  New  Enrfland  (3  vols.,  1858-64,  still  in  progress). 
The  Slave  Power  (1  vol.,  1847).  Besides,  there  are  sermons 
bound  and  in  pamphlet.  lectures,  a  P'ourth  of  July  oration, 
articles  in  tlie  North  American  Jtrvicir,  of  which  ho  was 
editor  from  1835  to  1842,  and  the  Christian  Examiner. 
Dr.  Palfrey  has  frequently  visited  Europe  for  purposes  of 
historical  study  in  connection  with  his  New  England  his- 
tory. While  postmaster  of  Boston  ho  lived  in  that  city, 
but  Cambridge  is  his  permanent  residence.  His  historical 
works  hold  the  first  rank  for  fulness  of  research,  careful- 
ness of  statement,  candor  of  judgment,  and  scholarly 
fini-ih  of  style.  0.  B.  FnoTnixcHAM. 

Palfrey  (Warwick),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass..  in  1787:  pub- 
lished the  Evanfjelical  Psnlmodist  (1802).  shortly  after  be- 
coming apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  Ehhct  Reifistcr:  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  State  legislature 
and  senate  many  years,  and  ably  conducted  the  fief/inter 
for  thirty-three  years,  from  180.')  until  his  death  at  Salem 
Aug.  23,  I8:;8.— His  son,  of  the  same  name,  still  (1875) 
edits  that  paper. 

Pal'prave  fSir  Francis  Cohen),  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  July.  1788.  originally  named  Cohen:  belonged  to 
a  Jewish  family:  stu<lied  law:  was  employed  in  1822  by 
the  record  commissioners;  edited  numerous  early  histor- 
ical documents,  and  wrote  a  valuable  History  of  Normandy 


and  England  (4  vols.,  1851-64),  besides  several  learned 
works  upon  particular  periods  of  English  historv.  D.  at 
Hampstead  July  6,  1861. 

Palgrave  (Francis  Turner),  son  of  Sir  Francis,  b.  at 
London  Sept.  28,  1824;  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
School  and  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
scholarship;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College:  was 
five  years  vice-principal  of  the  training  college  for  school- 
masters at  Kneller  Hall,  and  has  since  been  private  secre- 
tary to  Earl  Granville  and  filled  an  important  post  in  the 
educational  bureau  of  the  privy  council.  Author  of  fdyh 
and  Son;/a  (1854),  Hymns  (1867).  Lyrical  Poems  (1871).  and 
of  several  publications  on  art.  and  editor  of  The  Go/den 
Treasury  of  English  Lyrical  Poetry  (1861),  a  collection 
made  with  great  care  and  exeellfent  judgment. 

Palgrave  (Williaxi  Gifford).  son  of  Sir  Francis,  b. 
at  Westminster  Jan.  24,  1826  ;  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
first-class  honors  1846;  served  as  an  oflScer  of  the  Bombay 
Native  Infantry  from  1847  till  1853.  when  he  resigned  his 
commission,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,"  studied  theology  at  the  Jesuit  semi- 
nary at  Laval,  France,  took  orders  as  a  priest,  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Syria,  resided  several  years  in  and  near  Da- 
mascus, obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of 
Mohammedan  theology,  and  undertook,  in  1862.  with  the 
approval  of  his  superiors  and  at  the  expense  of  Napoleon 
III.,  a  daring  journey  through  the  Wahabite  kingdoms  of 
Central  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  a  physician  ;  returned  to 
Europe  1863  ;  left  the  order  of  Jesuits  1864  :  published  his 
Personal  Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eaetrrn  Arabia  (2  vols.,  1865);  went  to  Egypt  on  a 
special  mission  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  held  by 
King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  July,  1865;  was  appointed 
British  consul  at  Soukhoum-Kale  1866.  at  Trebizond  1867, 
and  at  St.  Thomas.  West  Indies,  1873;  published  Essays 
on  Eastern  Questions  (1872),  Hermann  Agha,  an  Eastern 
Narrative  (1872),  Alkamah's  Cave,  a  Story  of  Nfjd  (1875), 
and  began  in  Dec,  1875.  the  publication  in  the  Contem- 
porary lUvicic  of  his  recent  travels  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Pali  is  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  and 
standard  literature  of  the  Southern  Booddhists  are  written. 
It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  Magadhi.the  language 
spoken  in  Megadha  at  the  time  when  Booddha  was  alive,  as 
ecclesiastical  does  to  classical  Latin,  and  about  the  same 
relation  to  Sanskrit  as  Italian  does  to  Latin.  Immediately 
after  Booddha's  cremation  (which  certainty  took  place  be- 
tween 400  and  543  b.  c,  and  probably  about  the  former 
date)  a  council  of  500  of  his  disciples  was  held,  at  which 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  great  teacher  were  repeated 
and  collected  into  the  books  of  the  so-called  Three  CoHkets. 
These  were  handed  down  orally  from  each  generation  of 
priests  to  the  next,  but  in  course  of  time  opinions,  not  so 
much  about  Booddha's  own  attributes  as  about  his  ethical 
teachings,  began  to  differ,  or.  as  Booddhist  theologians  say, 
heresies  arose.  To  cleanse  the  priesthood  from  these  her- 
esies and  to  settle  all  points  then  in  dispute,  a  council  was 
held  about  250  b.  c.  at  Patali-putra  (the  modern  Patna), 
under  the  celebrated  emperor  of  India,  Asoka  the  (Jreat, 
and  by  that  council  the  Booddhist  canon  was  finally  settled. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  Asoka's  son,  Mahendra.  intro- 
duced Booddhism  into  Ceylon,  and  with  it  the  Pali  sacred 
books,  which  were  handed  down  orally  in  that  island  until 
about  80  B.C.,  when  they  were  for  the  first  time  committed 
to  writing  at  Alu-Cue,  about  2  miles  N;  of  the  jiresent 
Kachcheri  at  Matalc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  books 
now  current  in  Ceylon  are  substantially  the  s;ime  as  those 
then  written  ;  but  during  the  intervals  of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  since  their  first  promulgation  in  Ceylon,  and  of 
the  further  period,  at  least  as  long,  which  elapsed  between 
Booddha's  death  and  the  council  of  Patali-putra.  it  is  pos- 
sible that  changes  and  additions  may  have  found  their  way 
into  the  original  text;  on  the  i)Hier  liand.  however,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Vedas.  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
were  undoubtedly  handed  down  unaltered  for  many  centu- 
ries, is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  too  hasty  conclusion  that 
none  of  the  original  texts  can  possibly  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  proper  course  is  to  judge  each  book  by  such  in- 
ternal or  external  evidence  as  wo  possess:  of  those,  for 
instance,  yet  published,  the  Dhnmmapada  and  Sntta  Nip- 
dta  are  evidently  compilations  from  older  books,  and  al- 
most certainly,  therefore,  later  than  the  first  council  of 
Riijagriha  ;  but  no  reason  has  yet  been  shown  wliy  the  rpa' 
itampadd-k-ammaracd  may  not  have  been  then  compiled. 

According  to  Turnour  and  Spence  Hardy  the  whole  Three 
Caskets  occupy  in  the  native  manuscrijit  riithcr  less  than 
5000  palm  leaves,  which,  taking  the  phaunnapoda  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rest,  would  give  a  total  of  about  2.000.000 
words;  allowing,  therefore,  for  the  greater  length  of  P."ili 
words,  the  Three  Caskets  would  occupy,  if  printed  in  ro- 
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man  typo  of  the  siso  used  in  this  article,  about  1800  pages 
of  this  rvcLoi'^hiA,  which  is  much  less  thiin  has  been  usu- 
ally (ituted.  The  coiiuiifntary  is  nearly  the  same  length 
as  the  text  itself.  Of  the  text  about  ono-eeventh  consi.-its 
of  metaphysics,  one-fifth  of  ruUs  and  directions  for  the 
Booddhist  priesthood,  and  the  reumiudcr,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  of  hymns,  parables,  and  sermons.  Of  the 
Alffiiilhnminfi,  or  metaphysics,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  ed- 
ited in  Kurope,  and  of  the  orij^inal  text  of  the  \Vinat/a,  or 
monastic  rules,  only  one,  a  small  portion,  viz.  the  little 
work  above  referred  to.  an  excellent  edition  of  which  has 
been  published  by  iMr.  Dickson  in  the  Jou mat  of  the  Royal 
Aaiatir  Society  for  IS"  1,  under  the  "title  of  The  Vpamm- 
padd'knmmavdcd,  bving  the  Hutidhist  Manual  of  the  Form 
aitd  Manner  of  ordering  of  Pi-ieHti  and  Deacons.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  Spenre  Hardy's  theory  that 
Christian  monasticism  was  derived  from  the  Booddhist?,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  this  little  work,  the  English  trans- 
lation of  which  occupies  only  six  and  a  half  pages  of  the 
journal  referred  to.  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  ritual 
extant  by  which  men  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty and  chastity.  From  the  vow  of  obedience  and  its  con- 
sequences Booddhism  has  always  been  free.  The  Pdtimnk- 
kha,  which  is  a  later  collection  of  227  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  monastic  rules  of  this  second  division  of  the 
Three  Ca»ket»,  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  by 
Mr.  Minayeff.  in  Sanskrit  characters,  with  a  Russian  trans- 
lation and  notes.  The  Dhammnpada  is  a  similar  collection 
of  432  choice  passages  from  the  third  or  ethical  division  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  included  among  the  number  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  council 
of  Patali-putra.  It  was  edited  in  1S55  by  Mr.  Fausboll  of 
Copenhagen,  with  a  Latin  translation,  extracts  from  the 
commentary,  and  notes,  of  which  edition  Prof.  Max  Miil- 
ler  says  {fiuddhafjhoshit'i*  Parahlen,  p.  10),  "  The  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fausboll,  whose  '^  editio  princeps'  of 
the  Dhammapadn  will  mark  fr)r  ever  an  important  epoch 
in  Pali  scholarship."  Prof.  Weber  of  Berlin  published  a 
German  translation  of  this  work  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  Zeitfiehrif't  der  drntschcn  monjenVdndischen  GeneU- 
Brhaft,  and  Prof.  Max  MuUer  of  Oxford  an  English  trans- 
lation in  the  introduction  to  Bndd'iafjhonha's  Parables^  a 
translation  from  the  Burmese  published  by  Capt.  Rogers, 
R.  E.,  in  1870.  Mr.  Childers,  professor  of  Pali  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Axiatic  Society  for  1869  the  Klitiddnkn  Pdtho,  the  fifth  book 
of  the  fifth  diWsion  of  the  Three  CasJcets,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  has  undertaken,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Fausboll,  a  complete  edition  of  the  Jatakae,  or  5  jO  Booddh- 
ist fables  and  tales,  of  which  the  first  part  has  just  been 
published  in  Copenhagen.  Mr.  FausbiiU  has  already 
worked  in  this  field,  having  published  in  lSr>S  in  the  Be- 
richt  der  k'hiifffirhen  prensninchen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
echa/tcn  in  Berlin  a  Booddhist  fable  called  the  Makasa  Jd- 
taka  with  a  <_Ierman  translation;  nine  more  jataka  stories, 
under  the  title  Five  Jdtakas,  in  isdl  ;  two  more,  under  the 
title  Two  Jdtakas,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  A^iiatic  So- 
ciety for  1870;  three  more,  under  the  title  Dasaratha  Ja- 
taka, in  1871,  and  twelve  more,  under  the  title  Ten  Jdta- 
ka9f  in  1872.  English  translations  are  added  to  nineteen 
out  of  these  twenty-seven  texts,  the  study  of  which,  not  to 
speak  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  .afi'ords  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  Pali  language.  Among  these 
old  Booddhist  stories  are  many  of  the  fables  formerlv  as- 
cribed to  ^sop.  and  many  of  those  comical  and  fairy  tales 
which  have  long  been  the  delight  of  European  childhood. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  Pali  sacred  books  and  commentaries  has 
been  published  in  the  West,  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
Booddhism  being  derived  from  translations  and  other  works 
in  the  modern  languages  of  Booddhist  countries  ;  to  describe 
them  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  on 
the  subject  of  Booddhism  generally  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  our  article  under  that  head ;  but  the  later  Pali 
works  demand  some  notice  here.  Though  later,  many  of 
them  arc  of  great  antiquity  and  intoiest.  and  among  them 
the  old  Sinhalese  royal  and  temple  chronicles  derive  es- 
pecial importance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  an- 
cient works  existing  in  India  which  really  deserve  the 
name  of  histories.  The  oldest,  the  Dipavan»a,  or  Hinton/ 
of  the  Inland  (of  Ceylon),  was  written  shortly  after  300 
A.  D.  in  Anuradhapura,  and  contains  in  its  first  eight  cantos 
a  sketch  of  Booddhism  in  India  before  its  introduction  into 
Ceylon  ;  the  best  known,  the  Mahdvanm,  is  the  work  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  which  in  1837  by  the 
Hon.  George  Tumour,  then  of  the  Ceylon  civil  service, 
formed  so  marked  an  epoch  in  Oriental  research.  The 
original  was  written  in  Ceylon  by  Mahanama,  a  priest, 
who  died  about  500  a.  ik,  and  commences,  like  the  Dlpa- 
van»a,  with  a  history  of  Booddhistie  India ;  a  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  it  is  now  very  much  required,  as,  though 


Tumour's  work  was  of  the  greatest  historical  importance, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  Pali  scholarship,  yet  the  text, 
printed  from  a  single  manuscript,  is  in  many  places  cor- 
rupt, and  the  edition  has  now  become  very  rare.  I  have 
published  two  more  chapters  of  the  Mahdvansa  ;  and  a 
further  account  of  the  unpublished  Ceylon  histories  will 
be  found  in  my  article  on  Ceylon  inscrijitions  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1S74.  The  only  others 
as  yet  published  are  the  Ddthdvansa.  or  history  of  the  cel- 
ebrated tooth-relic  still  preserved  in  Kandy,  which  was 
written  about  1200  a.  d..  based  on  an  earlier  work  in  Sin- 
halese, and  of  which  an  excellent  edition  has  just  been 
published  in  London  by  Sir  Coomiira  Swamy:  and  the 
Attanaynlavanfia,  a  temple  chronicle,  written  about  1300 
A.  n.,  and  published  in  Colombo  in  1860  by  Mr.  James 
d'Alvis.  The  latter  author  had  published  in  1863  a  por- 
tion of  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  in  Pali,  that  of  Kaccayana, 
a  complete  and  very  excellent  edition  of  which  we  owe  to 
M.  Senart  in  the  Journal  Aniatiipie  for  1S7I.  Finally, 
P.'ili  studies  will  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Kuhn's  Pali  Grammatik,  already  in  the  press, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Pali  Dictionary  by  Mr.  11.  C. 
Childers,  to  whose  industry  and  scholarshij)  all  Pali  schol- 
ars are  so  deejily  indebted.  T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids. 

Palia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  This  town,  laOO  feet  above 
the  sea  and  strong  from  its  natural  position,  was  walled 
and  provided  with  towers  and  bastions  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Like  so  many  other  places  in  the  papal  territory, 
its  possession  was  for  centuries  a  subject  of  bitter  contention 
between  the  popes  and  great  Roman  feudal  lords,  espe- 
cially the  Colonna.  It  is  reached  by  a  single  road,  has  still 
its  draw-bridge,  and  the  walls  are  entered  by  only  two 
gates.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church,  the  baronial 
Colonna  palace,  and  a  few  others.     Pop.  in  1874,  5500. 

Pali'ci,  Lake  of  (or  Nassia),  a  small  lake  not  far 
from  Catania  in  Sicily,  interesting  to  the  geologist  for  the 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  which  issues  from  it,  and 
which  throws  up  the  water  in  jets  to  the  height  of  six  feet. 
In  ancient  times  this  lake  was  used  as  an  ordeal  for  ac- 
cused persons,  who,  being  placed  over  the  mephitic  crater, 
called  on  the  presiding  divinity  to  attest  their  innocence. 
If  they  were  able  to  resist  the  deadly  effect  of  the  vapor 
during  the  ceremony,  they  were  released. 

Falikao,  de  (Gen.  Cousin-Momauban),  Count,  b.  in 
Paris  June  24,  1796 ';  served  in  Spain,  and  for  twenty  years 
in  Africa;  rose  to  be  general  1S51.  In  the  expedition  to 
China  (1860)  he  commanded  the  French  troops,  gaining 
the  victory  of  Palikao,  carried  the  forts  of  Taku,  and 
marching  to  Pekin  enforced  the  conditions  of  peace  sub- 
mitted by  the  allied  powers.  Ho  received  for  these  ser- 
vices the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  senator  with  the  title  of  count.  In  Aug.,  1870,  he 
succeeded  M.  OUivier  as  premier  of  the  French  ministry  j 
and  acted  as  minister  of  war.  He  published  in  1S71  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  his  ministry.     D.  Jan.  8,  1878. 

Farimpsest,  a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
irdkiv,  "  again,"  and  (l/Tjarcis,  "  rubbed "  or  *'  scraped,"  is 
used  either  absolutely,  or  as  an  adjective  with  the  word 
manuscript,  to  indicate  an  ancient  writing  of  which  the 
original  ink  has  been  washed  away  or  erased  to  enable  a 
scribe  to  use  the  material  again.  Anotlier  and  less  uni- 
versal signification  attached  to  this  word  is  that  of  a  tablet 
of  wax,  clay,  or  other  soft  substance,  of  which  the  writing 
could  be  erased  at  will  of  the  writer.  It  was  thought  that 
the  monks  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  first  to 
practise  the  somewhat  discreditable  art  of  erasing  valuable 
classical  manuscripts  when  the  supply  of  material  on 
which  to  inscribe  their  theological  and  philosophical  effu- 
sions ran  short,  but  Ilonri  Etiennc  deduces  from  passages 
in  the  works  of  Plutarch  that  the  Greeks  themselves  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  process,  and  called  the  result 
a  palimpsest.  This  very  word  occurs  in  the  phrases  io<nrep 
TTa\ifj.\i/r)(rTa,  and  oiturep  ^i^Kiov  7raAt>i/*))aT0i'.  in  Plutarch  ;  and 
other  passages  may  be  compared  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Trebatius,  and  CatuUus's  epigram  Contra  iSif/ftnjuji.  In 
the  earliest  times  there  is  little  doubt  that  extreme  dear- 
ness  and  scarcity  of  parchment,  produced  by  the  want  of 
skilled  and  organized  workmen,  caused  scribes  and  authors 
to  take  refuge  in  this  means  of  perpetuating  their  produc- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  others  who  had  preceded  them, 
but  it  is  probable  that  only  writings  of  an  ephemci'al  and 
trivial  nature  were  allowed  to  pass  under  the  scraping- 
knife  of  the  vellum-seller.  In  later  days,  when  the  dis- 
semination of  letters  had  become  general,  there  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  good,  even  in  some  cases  unique,  classical 
texts  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  inserting 
matters  of  little  or  no  value.  The  extensive  conquests  of 
the  caliph  Omar  in  these  days  nearly  annihilated  the  man- 
ufacture of  papyrus,  hitherto  furnished  in  great  quantity 
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by  Egypt,  but  destroyed  along  with  the  other  national  in- 
duptries  which  fell  together  with  the  native  rule,  and  no 
other  means  of  writing  was  in  existence  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Parchment,  or  vellum,  always  dear  and  by  no 
means  universally  plentiful,  soon  became  enhanced  in 
value,  nnd  the  large  styles  of  uncial  and  capital  writings 
then  in  vogue  assisted  this  dearness  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  writing  surface  required.  Hence  naturally 
sprung  the  adoption  of  the  palimpsest  :  and  from  the  for- 
tunately imperfect  manner  of  erasing  the  writing,  the  good 
and  caustic  qualities  of  the  inks,  and  the  manner  of  almost 
pressing  in  the  letters  into  the  substance  of  the  vellum,  the 
old  writings  were  frequently  left  but  partially  scraped  away 
and  visible  more  or  less  distinctly  under  the  new  sentences. 
By  these  means  many  valuable  recoveries  of  old  texts  have 
been  achieved,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Repuhlica  of 
Cicero  by  the  fortunate  labor  of  M.  Mai.  Nevertheless, 
the  erasure  of  manuscripts  has  been  so  extensively  carried 
on  that  the  world  has  without  doubt  lost  on  this  account  a 
large  number  of  classical  works.  The  works  of  Anacreon, 
the  Comedies  of  Menander,  the  EpicH  of  Ennius,  the  lost 
decades  of  Livy,  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  Varro, 
and  hundreds  of  other  authors,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  extant  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  owe  their  loss 
entirely  to  the  scaljiel  of  the  vellum  merchant  and  the 
scribe  of  this  era,  which  was  par  excrUrure  the  worst  of 
all  for  making  jialimjisests,  because  it  intervenes  between 
the  dispersion  of  the  papyrus  manufacture  and  the  rise 
and  general  adoption  of  the  productions  of  the  paper- 
makers.  To  this  era,  too,  must  be  attributed  the  great  loss 
we  sustain  to-day  in  classical  literature.  The  widely-felt 
need  of  a  vehicle  for  recording  writings  went  beyond  at- 
tacking vellum  only ;  for,  according  to  M.  Natalis  de 
Wailly,  a  French  pala?ographer  of  eminence,  a  palimpsest 
manusci'ipt  on  papyrus  has  been  found  by  him  iluring  his 
researches.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Eastern  invention  of 
thick  cotton  or  vegetable  paper  (carta  bombifcina)  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  rage  for  multiplying  theological  disser- 
tations would  probably  have  brought  about  the  total  de- 
struction of  all  other  older  manuscripts.  From  that  period, 
however,  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  rag-paper  was 
first  employed,  the  carta  hombyciua  gradually  extended  its 
use  throughout  the  literary  world.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  manuscripts  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
process  of  scraping  and  obliteration  fell  under  the  notice  of 
those  who  endeavored  to  restore  their  original  texts.  At  tirst 
the  imperfect  knowletige  of  a  means  of  restoring  the  faded 
inks  and  the  want  of  any  definite  paltoographic  skill  ren- 
dereil  the  results  unsatisfactory.  But  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Knittel,  a  German  theologian,  carefully  went  through 
the  palimpsests  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  identify  fragments  of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  translated 
from  Hebrew  into  Gothic.  P.J.  Bruns  discovered  several 
of  them  at  Home  in  the  library  ceded  by  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  the  Vatican;  his  efforts  were  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  chemical  formula  given  by  Blagden  in  the 
PhiliiHophical  Transavtions  for  the  year  1787,  part  ii.  One 
of  his  best  discoveries  was  that  of  ])ortions  of  Liv3\  and 
Cicero  pro  ii<iscio,  over  which  hatl  been  written  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  Niebuhr  discovered  in  the 
same  manuscrijit  another  work  of  Cicero,  that  pro  M. 
Fiiiiteio,  and  published  it  in  1820.  Angelo  Mai  rendered 
Iiimscif  celebrated  in  deciphering  erased  texts  of  palimp- 
sests in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  many  of  which 
had  originally  been  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
some  of  his  most  interesting  discoveries  being  diverse 
pieces  of  Cicero  and  the  Letters  of  Fronlo,  over  which  were 
written  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Many  curi- 
ous morsels  of  antiquity  have  tlius  been  patiently  rescued 
from  oblivion  ;  as.  for  example,  the  Fahlcn  of  Hyginus, 
fragments  of  Aulas  (Jellius,  Pliny,  Salhist,  and  Tacitus: 
the  fiiHtitutinnn  of  (iaius,  which  Niebuhr  was  able  to  recover 
almost  entire  from  a  palimpsest  at  Verona;  fragments 
of  the  Co'if  of  Theodosius;  the  Dcrrctafa  of  Gratian, 
found  by  A.  I\\vron  :  portions  of  the  Phacthon  of  Eurip- 
ides, fuund  by  ('.  Tischendorf  beneath  the  Pauline  Kjiis- 
tlos.  and  a  cnnsidcrablc  jiortion  of  the  works  of  the  histori- 
an Granius  I>ii;inianus,  read  by  (J.  H.  Portz  under  a  Syriac 
m;inuseript  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  W.  Wright,  jiro- 
fcssor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  gives  in 
his  CataliKjin:  of  Striae  Afnunnvripti  )'n  the  llritish  Mnsf^nm 
an  account  of  a  large  number  of  pitlimpsests,  including 
Arabic  prayers,  Coptic  Old  Testament  and  Pentateuch, 
Greek  IlUuly  Euclid,  Gospels  of  St.  Luke,  an<i  Ctttcua  /'*i- 
truin.  Some  of  these  are  in  part  doubly  palimpsest.  Dr. 
Friilegarius  Mone  nf  Carlsruho  published  in  1865  a  work 
entitled  De  LifiriM  PnlinipurRtig  tain  Latinin  <juam  Orncit. 
In  this  work  the  author  indicates  at  length  the  state  of 
Bomo  of  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  centuries,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  jiracticc  of 
making  palimpsests,  the  means  of  restoring  faded  writings. 


and  he  concludes  by  a  list  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  palimp- 
sests which  have  been  identified  up  to  that  time,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  towards  their  restoration  and 
publication.  From  among  these  may  be  cited  the  works 
of  Cicero,  Fronto.  Gargilius  Martialis,  Aulus  Gellius.  Hy- 
ginus, Juvenal,  Livy,  Lucan,  Persius,  Plautus,  Pliny,  Ovid, 
Sallust,  Seneca,  Terence,  and  Virgil,  in  the  Latin  list;  in 
the  Greek,  Euripides,  Galen,  Aristotle,  Hermogenes,  Diod- 
orus  Siculus,  Menander,  lambliehus,  Ephraem  Syrus,  and 
many  others  of  very  great  interest  and  importance  in  the 
classical  and  early  Christian  ages.  W.  D.  BiRcn. 

Pal'indrome  [Gr.  TraAiVipoMos,  "  running  back  again  "], 
a  line,  usually  metrical,  which  reads  the  same  backward 
and  forward;  as,  *' Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba." 

Palinu'rus  (now  Capo  P«?/jn(ro),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Lucania.  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Velia  and 
Buxcntum,  received  its  name  from  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of 
^neas,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  buried  here. 
Some  remains  of  old  buildings  still  bear  the  name  of  the 
tomb  of  Palinurus.  The  place  was  twice  the  scene  of 
great  disasters,  two  large  Roman  fleets  being  wrecked  on 
the  rocky  shores,  one  in  253  b.  c,  the  other  in  36  b.  c. 

Palisade',  post-v.  of  Lander  co.,  Nev.,  at  junction  of 
Central  Pacific  and  Eureka  and  Palisade  railroads,  so 
named  from  the  majestic  mountain-range,  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  White  Pine  mining  district.     Pop.  39. 

Palisades,  post-v.  of  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  upon  an  elevated  plateau 
200  feet  above  tide-water,  contains  some  very  interesting 
relics  of  Revolutionary  times,  among  others  the  dwelling 
known  as  the  ''  big  house,"  in  which  Gens.  Washington  and 
La  Fayette  often  dined.  It  is  now  chiefly  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  a  number  of  gentlemen  doing  business  in  New 
York  City.     Pop.  about  400.  W.  S.  Gilman,  Jr. 

Pal'issy  (Bernard),  b.  at  Capelle  Biron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  about  1510,  in  humble  cir-" 
cumstances  ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  and  afterwards, 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  engaged  for  some 
time  as  a  land-surveyor,  but  pursued,  in  spite  of  poverty, 
religious  persecutions,  and  manifold  impediments,  the  art 
of  pottery,  enamelling,  glass-painting,  etc.,  not  only  with 
a  natural  talent  and  untiring  energy,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  French  Renaissance,  but  also  with 
a  truly  scientific  method  in  his  researches,  which  led  him 
to  new  and  valuable  chemical  observations.  He  was  a 
Protestant;  and  although  exempted  from  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  special  order  from  the  queen,  in  whose 
service  he  stood,  he  was  twice  imprisoned  as  a  heretic — in 
1557,  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  the  con- 
stable of  Montmorency,  and  in  15S8,  when  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile  and  kept  there  to  his  death  in  1590.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  glass-paintings  is  a  representation 
of  the  myth  of  Psyche,  after  Rafaello.  Of  his  pottery, 
vases,  ewers,  jugs,  salvers,  etc.,  generally  small  in  size,  but 
highly  finished,  collections  are  formed  in  several  of  the 
Paris  museums ;  and  these  articles  are  much  valued  for 
their  fineness  of  material,  elegance  of  form,  and  beauty  of 
decoration.  His  writings,  containing  many  new  and  true 
observations  on  the  formation  of  springs,  on  the  fertilizing 
power  of  marl,  on  the  best  means  of  purifying  water,  etc., 
were  published  in  1777  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet, 
and  in  1841  bv  A.  Cap.  His  Lt'/'e  was  written  by  H.  Mor- 
ley  (2  vols.,  London,  1S52)  and  'by  J.  Salles  (Nimes,  1855). 

Palla'dio  (Andrka),  b.  at  Vicenza  Nov.  ?>0,  1518; 
studied  first  sculpture,  but  was  led  by  his  passion  for  mathe- 
matics to  the  study  of  architecture,  in  which  art  hi-  became 
one  of  the  greatest  masters.  He  lived  and  built  princij)ally 
in  Venice  and  Vicen/.a,  where  be  d.  Aug.  19.  15S().  His 
principal  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Sun  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore  and  11  Santissimo  Redemptore,  and  the  atrium  and 
cloister  of  the  convent  Delia  Carita  in  Venice,  the  Teatro 
Olymjiico,  and  a  great  number  of  palaces  in  Vicenza.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  architecture,  first  published  at  Venice 
in  1570,  and  subsequently  often  reprinted;  and  from  this 
work,  as  well  as  from  the  imitation  of  his  actual  construc- 
tion, originated  the  so-called  Palladian  style. 

Palla'diiim.  The  celebrated  Palladium  of  Troy — rb 
ij.sfj.vBtvfi.ei-oi'  naAAaSiot-,  US  Diunysius  calls  it — was  to  the 
Greek  poets  and  historians  what  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  the 
Arthurian  romances.  We  translate  the  account  of  its  ori- 
gin, as  given  by  Apollodfpriis  (Lib.  lii.c.  12,3) :  "  They  say 
that  Athene  after  her  birth  was  brought  up  by  Triton,  who 
had  a  daughter  Pallas.  On  a  day  Pallas  and  Athene,  as 
they  were  pructisiiTg  warlike  games  together,  came  into 
contenti<m  with  one  another;  then,  just  as  Pallas  was  about 
to  strike  a  blow,  Zeus  in  fear  stretched  liis  a»gis  before  her  ; 
but  she.  being  ware,  looked  up,  and  fell  wounded  by  Athene. 
Then  Athene  made  great  moan  over  her  and  raised  a  statue 
to  her,  and  girded  round  the  breasts  thereof  the  regis  which 
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Palla,  had  feared,  and  pl^oinR  th.s  "^  '""7,"  '„'"''f?L^hcr 
did  honor  to  it.  Ilut  afterward,  when  Eleetra.  after  her 
ravishment,  ded  thither,  then  did  Athene  east  down  the 
.ulladium  on  to  the  land  of  Ilium,  /utlh.s  prepared  a 
temple  for  it  and  di.l  honor  to  it ;  and  *ueh  .8  the  tale  t-.l. 
of  the  Palladinm.-  Aecr.lins  to  an  old  noe  quoted  by 
I)i..nv-iuj!  ( i.  <■''•').  the  Palladium  was  Riven  by  /-cus  to  Oar- 
danus:  on  the  taking  of  Troy  a  eopy  of  the  statue  was  ex- 
„!,.ed  bv  the  Trojans,  while  the  real  Palladium  was  hidden 
ttwav  to  be  brought  afterwards  by  .Kneas  to  Italy.  Diony- 
siu.further  tolls  us  that  the  Trojan  Palladium  wa8  supposed 
to  be  preserved  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Vesta.  According 
to  the  usual  account,  the  r.rooks  having  learnt  that  livp 
eould  not  be  taken  so  h.ng  as  tlie  Palladium  remained  in 
the  eitv.  I'lvsscs  and  Diomcdcs  stole  it  away.  In  a  later 
le^endit  is  related  that  Diomedes,  driven  by  stress  of  weath- 
or'to  Italy  on  his  return  from  Tmy,  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  the  gods  gave  baek  the  Palladium  to  ^neas. 
Nianv  cities,  both  (Jreek  and  Italian,  pretended  to  possess 
the  true  Palladium— in  (ireeee,  Athens  and  Argos ;  m 
Italv,  Lavinium.  I.uoeria.  and  Siris.  Pausanias  (i.  28  ,eq.) 
gives  a  legend  that  the  Athenians  took  it  from  Di.medes 
when  that  hero  on  his  return,  being  brought  to  Attica  in 
i.rnoranee  of  the  country  he  was  in,  attempted  to  plunder 
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ralladinm  (symbol  Pd).  a  white  or  steel-gray  metal 
of  the  platinum  group,  and  usually  associated  with  plati- 
num, discovered  bv  Dr.  Wollaston  in  ISO:).  It  is  ductile 
and  malleable,  and  infusible  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  but 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  platinum,  and  burns 
with  scintillation  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  does  not 
oxidize  readily,  but  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
rcia.  It  alloys  readily  with  gold,  and  renders  it  white  if 
present  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  With  silver  it  forms 
a  ductile  compound.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
11.3  to  11. S,  and  is  increased  to  over  12  if  hammered. 
This  metal  has  been  used  for  the  graduated  scales  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  for  which  its  color,  hardness,  and 
unaltorability  in  the  air  render  it  especially  suitable.  An 
ingot  of  pure  palladium  valued  at  80600.  and  extracted 
from  native  platinum  and  gold  of  the  value  of  $5,000,000, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  187.'!. 

W.  P.  Blake. 


Palla'dius.  1.  RnTiLirsTAURtrs^MiLiANus.aEoman 
author,  probably  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  wrote 
a  work  on  agriculture.  De  He  Runiica,  in  fourteen  books, 
which  was  much  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  by 
.1.  G.  Schneider  in  his  Scriplorcn  Rei  Rtiatirit:  Veleies  La- 
tin!, Leipsic.  1795;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Owen,  London.  180:).— 2.  A  Christian  Father,  b.  in  Galatia 
in  ."SB?  A.  D. :  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  in  400.  and 
of  Aspona  in  Galatia  in  420.  D.  in  4.')0.  Wrote  the  Hlntoria 
I.niuiacn,  a  collection  of  biographies  of  hermits,  dedicated 
to  I.ausus.  governor  of  Cappadocia,  published  by  Meursius 
(Leyden,  1616),  and  by  Fronto  Duca;us  in  his  ^iirfniiiim 
(Paris,  1624). — ?,.  A  Greek  author  on  medicine,  lived  prob- 
ably in  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  a 
book  on  fevers,  edited  by  Bernard  (Leyden,  1745). 

Pal'lah  [Dutch  rni,dc  Ink,  or  "  red  buck  "],  a  fine  dark- 
red  antelope  of  S.  Africa,  the  yEpr/ceros  mchmpim.  It  has 
a  white  belly,  a  black  mark  upon  the  croup,  and  black  tufts 
on  the  back  part  of  each  foot.  It  has  long  handsome  horns, 
somewhat  lyrate  ami  ringed.  Its  flesh  is  good,  though  dry. 
It  is  very  swift,  but  when  surprised  has  the  singular  habit 
of  trying  to  steal  away  undiscovered.  It  is  found  in  con- 
siderable herds  in  bushy  places. 

Pallan'zaf  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  situated 
on  an  elevated  promontory  of  Ijago  Maggiore.  This  town, 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  position  and  its  deli- 
cious climate,  is  now  much  frequented  by  travellers.  Pop. 
in  1874,  4000. 

Pal'las  (Peter  .Simox),  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1741; 
studied  medicine  and  natural  science:  visited  England  and 
Ilolland ;  published  in  1766  his  Etenchiis  Zonphi/lorum  and 
Mitcellnnea  Zoolofjicn,  still  of  value ;  was  invited  by  Cath- 
arine II.  in  1768  to  Russia  as  professor  of  natural  science 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg ;  made  from  1 768  to  1774 
a  journey  of  exploration  through  ,South.ern  .Siberia  to  the 
frontier  of  China ;  resided  for  many  years  in  the  Crimea, 
where  the  empress  gave  him  extensive  estates,  and  partook 
with  great  activity  in  all  scientific  undertakings  in  Russia, 
but  returnerl  at  last  to  Berlin,  where  be  d.  Sept.  8.  1811. 
Those  of  his  numerous  works  best  known  and  still  of  in- 
terest are  Travcli  Ihrottgh  the  Sotitherit  Provinces  of  the 
Rmtian  Empire  (Leipsie,  1799-1801) ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish 1812  ;  Florn  Jlontlcn  (2  v.  fol.,  1784-88).  not  completed, 
and  Sammlungen  hiitorincher  Xachrichten  iiher  die  mongol- 
iachen  Yolkerschaflen  (2  v.,  St.  Petersburg,  1776-1802). 


Pallavici'no  (Pietro  Sforza),  b.  at  Rome  Nov.  20, 
1607  of  wealthy  parents;  received  a  careful  education; 
took'holv  orders;  <^tered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1R:),  ; 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1657.  and  d.  at  Rome  June  o.  Ibb,. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  copious  writer. 
The  best  known  of  bis  works  is  hiori,,  rltl  Conclm  di 
Trenio  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Rome,  1656-57),  often  reprinted  after- 
wards, which  was  written,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  op- 
position to  the  liberal  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Paoli 
Sarpi. 

Pal'lee,  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  dominion  of  Jood- 
poor.  on  the  Lunv,  has  an  extensive  transit-trade  in  o]iium 
and  European  manufactures.  The  annual  revenue  of  its 
eustom-house  amounts  to  £7500.  It  is  well  provided  with 
water.     Pop.  50,000. 

Pal'liser(.Inns').b.  at  Comr.agb.  Ireland,  in  1817;  went 
to  Canada  in  early  life ;  spent  several  years  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  North-west;  published  The  SoUiarij  Hnnler, 
or  Sporl!n<j  Adrrnlnro  in  the  Prairies  (1S5.'5);  was  British 
commis.sioner  for  the  determination  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  V.  S.  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  W.  of 
Lake  Superior  1857-60,  and  prepared  important  reports 
upon  the  topography  and  resources  of  the  regions  trav- 
ersed, which  were  published  by  order  of  Parliament  1861. 
Palliser  (Sir  William),  C.  B..  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland, 
June  IS,  lS:tO;  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge,  and  the  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege;  became  ensign  in  the  British  rifle  brigade  18.'i5,  and 
joined  the  ISth  Hussars  in  1S5S;  became  captain  1859, 
major,  unattached,  1S64,  and  retired  from  the  service  by 
sale  of  his  commission  in  1871.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Palliser  projectiles,  designed  for  piercing  armor-jilated 
ships;  has  also  invented  an  improved  method  of  rifling 
iron  wrought  cannon  for  use  both  in  ships  and  on  fortifi- 
cations, and  of  converting  smooth-bore  cast-iron  ordnance 
into  rifled  guns.  Ho  was  knighted  by  the  queen  Jan.  21, 
187.3. 

Pal'linm  [Lat.,  a  "robe"],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  band  of  white  lamb's  wool,  embroidered  with 
bback  crosses,  worn  upon  the  neck  by  the  pope  and  all  ec- 
clesiastics of  archiepiscopal  rank,  including  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs.  It  was  once  made  of  linen,  embroidered 
with  purple,  and  was  worn  by  all  bishops.  At  present,  the 
pallium  has  two  pendants,  one  hanging  down  the  back  and 
one  down  the  breast  of  the  wearer.  It  is  the  chief  badge 
of  the  archbishop's  authority  ;  is  granted  by  the  popc  in 
person,  and  is  worn  only  upon  very  solemn  occasions.  The 
pope,  however,  wears  it  continually.  It  is  always  buried 
with  the  wearer,  and  can  never  be  transferred  to  another 
person. 
Palm.  See  Palm  Oil.  Palm  Tree,  and  Palm  Wixe. 
Palm  [Lat.  ;)a/mn,"  hand"].  Most  ancient  measures 
were  derived  from  parts  of  the  human  body,  originally,  no 
tual   measuring  by  the  f"ot,  the 


doubt,  indicating  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  etc..  but  in  process  of  time  acquiring  a 
fixed  and  theoretical  value.  The  Roman  palmn^  was  of 
two  lengths— respectively  of  nine  and  three  inches.  The 
palmns  major  is  found  in  the  later  writers,  the  common 
palm  being  that  of  four  digits  (.3  inches).  The  modern 
Italian  measure  of  patmo  is  derived  from  this  larger  palm, 
but  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. 


William  E.  A.  A.\0N. 
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Pal'ma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  (which  see).  Area, 
330  square  miles,  with  33,089  inhabitants.  It  contains  the 
interesting,  now  extinct,  volcano  Caldera  de  Taburientc 
produces  good  timber,  and  has  two  fine  towns,  St.  Cruz  and 
Los  Llanos. 

Palma,  town  of  Spain,  the  capita!  of  the  province  of 
aleares.  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca. It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  fortified  with 
thirteen  bastions,  and  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a  mole  500 
yards  long,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  dockyards,  in 
which  very  active  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  The  city 
is  well  built,  and  contains  many  elegant  buildings  both 
private  and  public,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  and  the  governor's  palace.  It 
has  many  good  educational  institutions  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  soap,  brandy,  and  glass.     Pop.  40,418. 

Palma  (Jacopo).  (called  II  Vecchio,  "The  Elder,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  II  Giorixe),  an  Italian 
artist,  b.  at  Lerinatta.  near  Bergamo,  about  1490  ;  d.  about 
1560  (dates  are  confused),  occupies  a  place  between  Bcllini 
and  Titi.an.  He  was  a  gentle,  thoughtful  painter,  excelling 
in  grace  and  color.  His  works  were  numerous  ;  the  best 
are  The  Three  Graces  at  Dresden,  the  altar-piece  of  the  S. 
Maria  Formosa  at  Venice,  the  Adoration  of  the  Mar/i  at 
Milan,  a  Ho!;/  famih/  in  S.  Stefano  at  Vicenza.  All  the 
European  galleries  have  specimens  of  his  art.     England  i3 
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rich  in  them.     The  famous  lie/la  cli  Tizinno  in  the  Sciarra 
Gallery  at  Komo  is  ascribed  to  Palma  Vecchio. 

0.  B.   FllOTHINGHAM. 

Palma  (Jacopo),  (II  Giorini),  nephew  of  the  above, 
b.  at  \'enice  about  1544;  d.  lOliS  :  studied  in  Venice  and 
Rome  ;  an  ambitious  but  hasty  artist,  coming  somewhere 
between  Tintoretto  and  A^eronese ;  great  among  small 
painters,  small  among  groat  ones.  His  best  pieces  are  in 
Venice.  0.  B.  Frothingiiam. 

Pal'ma  del  Ri'o,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Conlova,  stands  on  the  Xonil  at  its  influx  into  the  Guadal- 
quivir, and  has  5391  inhabitants. 

Pal'ma  di  Montechia'ro,  town   of   .Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Girgenti,  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  oranges, 
figs,  almonils,  and  grapos.     Pop.  11,188. 
Palmas,  Cape.     See  Cape  Palmas. 
Pal  mas,  Ciudad  Real  de  las.     See  Las  Palmas. 
I*a!m'er,  in  media?val  times,  a  pilgrim  returned  or  re- 
turning from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  he  bore  branches  of  palm  gathered  near  Jericho,  which 
were  [)laceit  upon  the  church  altar  after  the  ])almer's  return. 
The  palmer  also  employed  the  consecrated  scrip  (a  leathern 
wallet)  and  staft";  and  it  was  further  customary  for  him 
to  visit  the  holy  places  of  other  lands  during  his  return. 
Thus,  after  his  visit  to  the  slirine  of  St.  James  the  Less  at 
Compostella,  he  wore  the  scallop-shell  {Pecten  Jacobasus), 
the  cognizance  of  the  great  apostle. 

Palmer,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  ami  Albany  and  New  Lon- 
don Northern  R.  Rs.,  15  miles  E.  of  Springfield,  contains 
6  churches,  1  bank,  a  weekly  newspa]>er,  a  carpet  manu- 
factory, an  iron  foundry  and  machine-shops,  and  3  hotels. 
Pop.  :il>:)l.  G.  M.  FisK,  Ed.  "  Palmer  Journal." 

Palmer,  post-v.  of  Marriuctte  eo.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mar- 
quette Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  near  the  Roanoke 
Uivcr. 
Palmer,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  434. 
Palmer,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  671. 
Palmer,  tp.  of  North.ampton  co..  Pa.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  River,  includes  borough 
of  Easton.     Pop.  1444. 

Palmer,  post-v.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Houston 
and*rexas  Central  R.  R.,  near  Trinity  River. 

Palmer  (Antho.w),  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  who  in 
1708  removed  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  W.  Indies  ;  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  council  and  acting  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  1747-48.  His  twenty-one  children  by  his 
first  wife  all  died  of  consumption,  and  his  descendants  by 
a  second  wife  long  resided  in  Philadelphia.     D.  in  1749. 

Palmer  (Edward  Hexrv),  b.  at  Cambridge.  England, 
Aug.  7,  1340;  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  city 
1807  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Sinai  .Surveying  Expedition 
of  1808-69,  and  the  survey  of  Moab  in  behalf  of  the  Pales- 
tine Ex]iloration  Society  1809-70;  acquired  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  ,\rabie  at  Cambridge  1871.  Author  of  Tlie  Neijch, 
or  Snnth  Cniijilri/  of  Srriptui-e  (1871);  The  Dmurt  of  the 
ExorliiK  (1871);  of  several  translations  from  .and  into  the 
Persian  language,  and  of  a  Persian- Eurjlish  and  English- 
Perninn  Dt'etionari/  (1875). 

Palmer  (Elihu),  b.  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1764; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1787;  studied  theology; 
became  a  deist  1791;  resided  for  some  time  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  where  he  collected  m.aterials  for  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse's 
Geot/rttjilii/  ;  afterwards  became  cons|)icuous  at  New  York 
and  Philailel]>hia;_  became  bliml  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tack of  yellow  fever  179:!;  published  a  Fourth-of-July 
oration  1797  ;  Principles  of  Nntnre  (1802),  and  Pronpeet  or 
Vitm  of  the  Moral  World  (2  vols.,  1804).  D.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1800. 

Palmer  (Erastus  Dow),  b.  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  2, 
1817;  was  for  some  years  a  carpenter  at  Utica ;  began  in 
1846  to  cut  cameos;  achieved  great  success;  removed  to 
Albany;  began  a  new  career  as  a  sculptor  1852;  has  pro- 
duced above  100  works  in  marble,  including  several  por- 
trait-busts of  eminent  men;  has  executed  meritorious  groups 
of  allegorical  and  mythological  characters,  and  a  group 
of  fifteen  figures  representing  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
intcndeil  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Palmer  (Frank  W.).  b.  at  Manchester,  Ind.,  Oct.  11, 
1S27;  learned  the  printing  trade;  practised  as  a  journey- 
man in  New  York  City ;  was  for  ten  years  editor  and 
Iiublisher  of  the  Jamestown  Journal,  1848-58 ;  member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  185.'!-54;  removed  to  Dubuque, 
la.,  1S5S,  where  ho  edited  the  Tiufn,-  State  printer  at 
Dos  JMoines  1860-68;  Republican  member  of  Congress 
1869-7:!,  after  which  he  established  and  edited  at  Chicago 
the  Inter-Ocean  newspaper. 


Palmer  (George  W.),  b.  in  Hoosiok,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  I.'), 
1818;  became  a  lawyer;  was  surrogate  of  Clinton  co., 
N.  Y.,  184:i-47;  was  in  Congress  1859-0:!.  and  in  IKOO  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  mixed  court  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Palmer  (Innis  N.),  b.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  30.  1824; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy ;  seived  in  the 
Mexican  war;  subsequently  on  frontier  duty  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  commanded  the  cavalry  regulars; 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  .Sept.,  1801  ; 
transferred  to  North  Carolina  Dee.,  1SG2,  and  participated 
with  Gen.  Sherman's  army  during  its  ojierations  in  North 
Carolina,  receiving  the  various  brevets  from  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  that  of  major-general  for  his  services.  In  June, 
1868,  he  attained  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment  (2d  Cavalry ), 
with  which  he  has  served  on  our  frontier  since  the  war. 

Palmer  (Admiral  James  S.),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1810  ; 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  1825  ;  w.as  engaged 
in  naval  battles  in  Sumatra  18.'i8;  commanded  a  blockad- 
ing vessel  on  the  Mexican  coast  1840-47,  and  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  Confederate  States  1861-02;  became 
captain  July,  1802;  led  the  advance  at  the  passage  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries  1802;  was  Admiral  Farr.agut's  flag- 
captain  at  the  battles  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile;  com- 
manded North  Atlantic  squadron  1805  ;  became  rear-admi- 
ral 1806.     D.  of  yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas  Dec.  7,  1807. 

Palmer  (Gen.  John  McCaulev),  b.  at  Eagle  Creek, 
Ky.,  Sept.  13,  1817;  removed  to  Illinois  18:32;  settled  at 
Carlinville  1839;  was  admitted  to  the  b.ar  1840:  took  an 
active  part  in  politics;  State  senator  1852-55;  was  promi- 
nent in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  1856; 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb..  1861  ;  appointed  colonel  14th  Illinois  volunteers  in 
April;  accompanied  Gen.  Fremont  in  his  expedition  to 
Springfield,  Mo.;  appointed  brigadier-gener,al  of  volun- 
teers Dec,  1801,  and  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  29, 1862;  was  in  command  of  14th  corps  in  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campjiign  May-Sept.,  1864.  when  he  was  relieved; 
subsequently  in  command  of  department  of  Kentucky ;  re- 
signed Sept.,  1800;  governor  of  Illinois  1809-73. 

Palmer  (John  Williamson),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore 
Apr.  4.  1825;  was  well  educated,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Philadelphia;  was  city  physician  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
in  1819;  went  in  1852  to  China;  served  1852-53  as  sur- 
geon of  the  East  India  Company's  war-steamer  Phlcgethon 
in  the  Burmese  campaign;  has  been  a  large  contributor  to 
American  periodicals  ;  was  active  in  the  Confederate  cause 
lSCl-65  ;  became  afterwards  an  editor  in  Baltimore.  Au- 
thor of  The  Golden  Dagon  (1853),  The  Qneenn  Heart,  a. 
successful  comedy  (1858),  The  New  and  the  0;(/(1859) ;  hag 
translated  Michelet's  U Amemr  and  other  works  from  the 
French;  compiled  Folk-songs  (1800)  and  sever.al  other 
volumes  of  selected  poetry  ;  is  widely  known  for  his  ad- 
mirable papers  on  East  Indian  life. — His  wife,  Henrietta 
Lee  Palmer,  b.  in  Baltimore  in  1834  and  married  in  1855, 
is  the  author  of  The  fleroinee  nf  Shakspearc  (1858)  and  of 
translations  from  the  French,  etc 

Palmer  (Gen.  Joseph),  b.  in  Massachusetts  in  1718;  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  1774 
-75  ;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  ajtpointed 
by  that  body  ;  was  colonel  of  militia  during  the  operations 
of  1775-76,  and  brigadier-general  in  tiie  Rhode  Island 
camjiaign  of  1777.     D.  at  Roxbury  I>ec.  25,  1788. 

Palmer  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Needham,  Mass.,  Oct.  .•?, 
1796;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1820;  studied  med- 
icine;  taught  school  at  Roxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Latin  school  at  Boston  for  some  years  ;  resided 
in  Cuba  1829-30,  after  which  he  became  connected  with 
the  Boston  press;  was  a  painstaking  investigator  of  the 
early  annals  of  Massachusetts,  histm-iographer  of  t!ie  Mas- 
sachusetts Ili.storical  Society  an.l  the  New  England  (ion- 
ealogical  Society  1850-61,  and  autlKU-  of  the  annual  necrol- 
ogy of  Harvard  College  which  apjteared  in  the  Boston 
Ihli/i/  Adrertiser  1851-68.  A  volume  of  his  A'eerologies 
(1851-63)  was  reprinted  in  1804.  D.  at  Boston  Mar. ,%  1871. 

Palmer  (Rav),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Little  Compton.  R.  I.,  Nov. 
12,  1808;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1830;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  New  Haven ;  became  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Bath.  Mc.  I8:;5.  and  at  .Albany,  N.  Y..  1850, 
and  secretary  of  the  .'\mcriean  Congregational  I'ni^tn  at 
New  York  1.806.  .\ulhor  of  many  literary  contributions 
to  reviews,  some  doctrinal  works,  and  several  volumes  of 
religious  |)oems,  annmg  which  is  tlie  favorite  hymn,  "  .My 
faitli  looks  up  to  Thee."  A  collection  of  his  poetical 
works  was  issued  in  1875. 

Palmer  (Roiindell).  D.  C.  L.,  Baron  Selboriic,  b.  at 
Mixhury.  tlxfordshire.  Nov.  27,  1812,  was  eilucafcd  at  Kug- 
by  and  Winchester  schools;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  1834,  with  high  honors,  obtaining  a  fellowship  at 
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Ma;;ilaIco  College  and  the  Eldon  law  scholnrship  ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  1S:J7  ;  entered  Parliament  1847 ;  became 
queen's  counHol  li<4'J:  kni;;htcd  and  appointed  solicitor- 
general  1861  ;  was  attorney-general  lS(i:i-G6;  was  counsel 
of  the  British  government  before  the  Geneva  court  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  "  Alabama  claims"  1871  ;  became  lord  rhan- 
cellor  with  the  title  of  Baron  Selborne  of  Selbornc,  Hamp- 
shiro,  Oct.,  1872,  retiring  from  that  office  Feb.,  187  J.  Au- 
thor of  The  Hook  of  Praite,  from  the  bent  fCuglinh  Ht/mn- 
icritert  (1802).  and  well  known  from  his  advocacy  of  tho 
establishment  of  a  law  university  at  London;  became  lord 
chancellor  again  in  ISSO. 

Palmer  (William  Adams),  b.  in  Vermont  about  17S0; 
was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  six  years;  clerk 
of  the  courts  eight  years;  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
18 Hi;  State  senator  two  years ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1818-2o; 
judge  of  probiite  and  of  the  county  court:  member  of  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  1828  and  IS.'iO.  and  governor 
of  Vermont  1S;U-:J5.  D.  at  an  advanced  ago  at  Danville, 
Vt.,  in  Dec,  IStiO. 

Palmer  (  Wim.iam  Pitt),  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
22,  1805  :  studied  medicine  ;  became  a  teacher  in  New  York 
City;  wns  employee!  in  the  public  service;  was  lor  some 
years  a  journalist;  author  of  numerous  esi-ays  and  poems. 

Pal  mer's  Springs,  p.- v.  and  tp.,  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va, 
Pop.  IGIS. 

Palm'erston  (IIenrv  Joon  Temple),  Viscount,  and 
Baron  Temple,  b.  at  Broadlands,  Hampshire,  England, 
Oct.  20,  1784,  a  son  of  an  Irish  peer  of  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Temple;  succeeded  in  1802  to  his  title:  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  where 
he  passed  M.  A.  in  1806  ;  dcelitved  tho  election  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland  ;  entered  Par- 
liament for  Bletchingley  1S06  ;  represented  Newport  in 
Parliament  1807-11,  and  Cambridge  University  1S11-:JI. 
and  after  that  represented  Bletchingley,  South  Hants,  and 
Tiverton;  became  a  junior  lord  of  tho  admiralty  1807; 
was  secretary  at  war  1809-28,  under  five  administrations, 
having  abandoned  high  tory  principles  far  moderate  lib- 
eralism ;  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1830-34, 
18.'i3— II,  and  1810-52,  .attaining  great  distinction  as  a 
diplomatist:  secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs  1S52-55; 
premier  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  1855-58  and  1859- 
65;  \vas  appointed  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  1801  ; 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  1863.  D.  at  Brockctt  Hall, 
Herts,  Oct.  18,  1805,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
(See  his  Life  by  Lord  Bailing,  1870,  incomplete.) 

Palmet'tO,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  Chumserops 
humifit,  a  small  palm  tree  of  Southern  Europe,  but  also 
given  to  other  small  palms.  Of  these  the  U.  S.  has  the 
following  :  (1.)  Sufml  p»thuctto,  the  cabbage  palmetto,  found 
as  far  N.  as  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  sandy  soil  near  the 
coast.  Its  timber  is  useful  in  constructing  piers,  since 
it  is  durable  and  not  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  ter- 
edo. The  original  Fort  Moultrie  was  built  of  palmetto 
logs.  The  tree  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  50  feet. 
The  leaves  are  largely  used  in  making  hats,  and  the  "cab- 
bage." or  crown  of  young  leaves,  is  excellent  eating  when 
boiled.  The  root  has  been  proposed  as  a  tanning  material. 
It  is  highly  astringent.  (2.)  J^abal  eerruiatn,  the  saw-pal- 
metto, has  a  creeping  stem  from  5  to  8  or  more  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter,  with  thick  clusters  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  the 
abode  of  many  rattlesnakes.  (3.)  Sabal  Adansouii,  the 
dwarf  palmetto,  is  stemless  and  has  leaves  two  or  three 
feet  high.  It  covers  dense  patches  of  ground  in  low  coast- 
regions.  (4.)  Chama^ropa  hi/8tr{x,  the  blue  palmetto,  is  a 
low  palm  with  long-stemmed  fan-like  leaves,  in  the  axils 
of  which  are  sharp  needle-like  thorns.  The  roots  of  the 
palmettos  are  in  some  soils  so  numerous  and  strong  as  to 
make  the  ploughing  of  land  very  difficult  and  expensive. 
Much  of  the  palmetto-leaf  of  commerce  is  derived  from 
the  Palmyra  palm. 

Palmetto,  post-v.  and  tp..  Pickens  eo.,  Ala.     P.  581. 

Palmetto,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Campbell  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
Atlanta  and  West  Point  K.  R.     Pop.  294. 

Pal'mi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Reggio, 
stands  on  the  bay  of  Gioja  and  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  9140.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783,  but  was  rapidly  rebuilt. 

Palmitic  Acid.     See  Oleic  Acid. 

Palm  Oil,  the  thick  oil  obtained  from  the  fleshy  peri- 
carps of  the  fruit  of  Elah  Guhieensis  and  melanococcn,  a 
palm  tree  of  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  from  other  palms. 
It  is  extensively  imported  and  made  into  soap,  candles, 
and  glycerine,  and  used  for  lubricating  purposes.  It  is 
bleached  and  then  pressed,  and  thus  the  palmitine  is  ex- 
tracted for  candle-making,  while  the  elaine  is  used  for  lubri- 
cating, etc.     The  fresh  oil  is  of  a  deep  orange-red  and  a 


pleasant  smell  as  of  violets.     It  may  be  used  like  butter. 
The  oil  palm  is  now  naturalized  in  S.  America. 

Palm  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  celebrated  in 
the  Greek  and  Roiuiin  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches  in 
commemoration  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Lord  into  .Te- 
rusalem  (John  xii.),  on  whicli  occasion  the  multitude  east 
branches  of  trees  before  him.  These  branches  are  repre- 
sented by  sprays  of  ])alm.  or.  in  countries  where  the  palm 
does  not  grow,  by  tho^e  of  other  trees,  as  of  the  yew,  wil- 
low.  box.  and  fir.  These  branches  arc  blessed  by  a  ])riest 
and  distributed  to  the  congregation,  who  wear  them  for  tho 
rest  of  the  day.  The  custom  prevails,  at  least  locally,  of 
gathering  and  preserving  the  "  palms,"  which  are  after- 
wards burned,  the  ashes  serving  for  use  upon  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  ashes  of  consccrateil  wood  and  of  the  old  altar 
linen  being  also  employed.  It  was  another  ancient  cus- 
tom that  palmers  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  should 
bring  with  them  leaves  of  the  palm  for  service  on  Palm 
Sunday. 

Palm  Tree,  a  general  term  appUcnble  to  any  individ- 
ual member  of  the  natural  order  Palniea;  which  assumes 
tho  arborescent  form.  This  order  is,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  grasses,  the  most  important  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  for  its  varied  uses.  Its  members  are  mostly  trees 
with  upright  cylindrical  trunks  prolonged  by  a  terminal 
bud  and  crowned  by  a  few  large  clustered,  fan-shaped,  or 
pinnate  leaves.  These,  as  in  the  case  of  ferns,  are  called 
fronds.  They  are  sometimes  50  feet  long  and  8  or  10  feet 
wide,  and  are  in  all  cases  stalked.  The  flowers  are  smiill, 
either  perfect  or  polygamous,  and  with  a  double  perianth 
of  six  diAisi(»ns.  The  stamens  are  inserted  in  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  and  usually  as  many  as  the  petals  and  sepals 
together.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe,  with  fibrous  flesh  and 
varying  very  much  in  size.  Seeds  with  cartilaginous  albu- 
men, often  hollow,  the  embryo  lodged  in  a  small  cavity  by 
itself.  Some  of  the  palms  are  shrubby  and  branched,  while 
others,  like  the  rattan,  trail  often  as  much  as  1000  feet  over 
bushes,  climbing  by  means  of  hooks.  Whatever  may  be 
the  form,  the  stem  is  always  woody  and  the  root  fibrous. 
The  stem  is  hardest  on  the  outside,  whore  it  is  apt  to  be 
silicious ;  often  it  is  extremely  hard.  AVithin,  the  stem  is 
full  of  fibres,  easily  separable.  The  trunk  is  rough  with 
the  dilated  sheathing  burs  of  the  leaves,  which  as  they  fall 
leave  evident  scars.  In  many  it  is  bcfet  with  longhand 
formidable  spines.  It  is  frequently  of  great  height,  as 
much  as  190  feet  having  been  measured.  In  the  imperial 
gardens  at  Rio  Janeiro  there  is  a  celebrated  avenue  lined 
on  either  side  by  gigantic  leaf-crowned  palms,  the  most 
graceful  and  picturesque  of  trees.  A  palm  tree  standing 
alone  is  equally  majestic.  The  fecundity  of  the  order  is 
astonishing.  Humboldt  computed  the  number  of  flowers 
on  a  single  palm  at  about  600,000,  and  the  matured  fruit 
was  in  equally  large  proportion.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  a  spadix  included  in  a  boat-shaped  spathe.  which  in 
certain  species  bursts  with  a  loud  explosion.  The  odor  of 
the  blossoms  is  often  powerful  and  attracts  vast  numbers 
of  insects.  Von  Martius,  who  wrote  the  most  extended 
account  of  the  palms,  says  of  them,  "  Inhabitants  of  either 
world,  they  hardly  range  beyond  35°  in  the  southern  or  40° 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Particular  species  scarcely 
extend  beyond  their  own  peculiar  and  contracted  limits,  on 
which  account  there  are  few  countries  favorable  to  their 
production  in  which  some  local  and  peculi.ar  species  are 
not  found.  The  cocoanut  {Cocoh  nuci/^ra)  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread.  In  America  the  Chain leropy  palmetto 
extends  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  likely  that 
the  number  of  species  scattered  over  the  world  may  be  1000, 
but  not  more  than  600  are  definitely  known.  Some  love  the 
banks  of  streams,  others  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  some 
ascend  into  high  mountains;  some  collect  in  forests,  and 
others  stand  singly  on  deserts  or  plains." 

There  are  certain  plants  so  useful  to  mankind,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  uses  of  particular  nations,  that  it  would 
seem  that  without  them  these  nations  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  palm  trees  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  this  relation. 
The  stems  are  used  for  constructing  dwellings,  the  leaves 
for  thatching  and  for  making  fans,  while  various  weapons 
are  constructed  from  ditferent  parts  of  the  trees.  Cordage, 
fishing-lines,  mats,  oars,  walking-sticks,  masts,  sails,  etc. 
are  made  from  them.  The  young  bud  is  often  eaten  as  a 
sort  of  cabbage,  while  the  fruits,  as  the  cocoanut  [Cocoa 
nnci/era)  and  the  d.ate  {Phcenix  dacti/llfcrn)^  are  most  de- 
licious articles  of  food.  Refreshing  drinks  and  liquors,  as 
arrack,  are  manufactured  of  the  juices,  and  sugar  is  sepa- 
rated under  the  name  of  jaggery.  Oil  is  also  obtained,  while 
sago,  vegetable  ivory  ( Phi/telephn/t),  and  the  betel-nut  are 
other  well-known  products.'  Medicines  and  wax  are  de- 
rived from  certain  species;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
conceivable  use  to  which  this  splendid  order  cannot  be 
applied.  W.  W.  Bailey. 
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Palm  Wine,  or  Toddy,  an  alcoholic  beverage  pre- 
pareJ  from  the  Faecharine  sap  of  various  species  of  palm. 
It  yields  bv  distillation  a  stronger  drink  called  arrack. 
Palm  wine  is  extensively  used  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Asia :  it  is  made  in  Chili,  and  is  almost  the  only  fermented 
liquor  made  in  Africa.  (See  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Com- 
mon Lifn.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Palmy'ra,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  palm  trees,  the 
BnraKHUH  floljt'lii/oi-mis  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Its  fruit  is  .a 
valuable  food,  its  timber  is  excellent,  and  it  furnishes 
thatch,  cordage,  m.aterial  for  hats,  fans,  umbrellas;  its 
leaves  are  used  for  writing  tablets;  sugar  and  arrack  it 
produces  abundantly.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten,  the  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  fruit  yields  a  useful 
oil.  This  most  useful  tree  is  from  20  to  GO  feet  high  and 
very  beautiful,  and  its  leaves  are  very  large.  Palmyra- 
wood  is  the  commercial  name  of  this  and  of  various  other 
palms. 

Palmyra,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Syria,  situated  in 
an  oasis,  120  miles  N.  E.  of  Damascus,  was  founded  or  en- 
larged by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  IS;  2  Chron.  viii.  4),  and 
formed  .at  that  time  a  bulwark  against  the  Bedouin  hordes 
of  the  desert.  Under  the  war.s  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians  it  acquired  great  importance,  developed  a  vast 
conimerci;il  activity,  and  became  a  splendid  city.  In  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  Odonathus.  a  native  of  Palmyra, 
established  an  independent  Palmyrene  kingdom,  which 
was  further  extended,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
parts  of  .Mesopotamia,  and  brought  to  great  prosperity  by 
his  widow.  Queen  Zenobia.  But  when  the  queen  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
Aurcliaii  defeated  her  army,  dissolved  her  empire,  and 
captured  her  capital  in  27.'i.  A  revolt,  daring  which  the 
Roman  garrison  was  slain,  occasioned  its  destruction 
shortly  after,  and  it  never  recovered,  though  in  527,  Jus- 
tinian rebuilt  its  fortifications  and  endeavored  to  restore 
it.  In  6.'!."J  it  was  devastated  by  the  Saracens,  and  again 
in  "41.  In  1400,  Tamerlane  completely  destroyed  it.  and 
at  present  it  is  only  a  vast  field  of  ruins.  A  small  village, 
Thiidmnr,  inhabited  by  a  few  Syrian  shepherds,  is  situated 
close  by.  The  ruins,  among  which  some  tombs  with  in- 
scriptions in  the  old  Palmyrene  language  and  characters, 
and  a  temple  of  Baal,  are  very  remarkable,  were  first  vis- 
ited by  English  merchants  in  1691,  and  e.tplored  by  Wood 
and  Dawkins  in  1751.  (See  St.  Mart,  Histnire  de  Palmyre 
(Paris,  1823),  and  Vogue,  Sijrie  Ccnlrnle  (Paris,  1869).) 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Lee  co..  111.,  on  Rock  River  and  Illi- 
nois Central  II.  R.     Pop.  1 109. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macoupin  co..  III.  Pop. 
2400.  11- 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Ind.,  5  miles  E.  of  Vin- 
cennes.     Pop.  1269. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.  Pop.  of  v. 
220  :  of  tp.  i:;47. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2431. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral K.  R.     Pup.  1322. 

Palmyra,  pust-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.     Pop.  1757. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.. 
Mo..  6  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quincy 
branch,  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  has  considerable  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  2615. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Midland  Pacific  R.  R.      Pop.  S.S6. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  near  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  is  a  trade  and  manufacturing  centre,  and  has 
2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  of  v.  2152;  of  tp.  4188. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Halifa.x  co.,  N.  C,  on  the 
Roanoke  River.     Pop.  2345. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  848. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  of  Londonderry  tp.,  Lebanon  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Lebanon  Valley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  570. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Wavnc  co.,  Pa.,  on  Honesdale  branch 
of  the  Erie  R.  R.     Pop.  24S1. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Va., 
on  tlio  Kavcnna  River.     Pop.  1979. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co..  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  42  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee, 
has  a  graded  school,  4  churches,  a  water-cure,  1  news- 
paper, 1  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory,  several  mills, 


and  a  number  of  stores  and  shops.     Principal   business, 
farming  and  dairying.     Pop.  of  v.  703  ;  of  tp.  1021. 

0.  P.  Dow,  Ed.  •'  Palmyra  E.stcrprise." 
Pa'Io  Al'to,  county  in   the  N.   W.   of  Iowa.     Area, 
570  square  miles.     It  is  pleasantlv  diversified  with  lakes 
and  undulations  of  land.     It  is  fertile  and  highlv  produc- 
tive of  whe;it  and  corn.     Cap.  Emmcttsburg.     Pop.  1336. 
Palo  Alto,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,Ia.,  on  Indian  Creek.  P.1064. 
Palo  Alto,  b.  of  North  Manheim  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.. 
Pa.,  2  miles  E.  of  Pottsville.     Pop.  1740. 

Palo  Alto,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Texas,  be- 
tween Matamoras  and  Point  Isabel.  Gen!  Taylor,  having 
taken  up  his  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  (Irande, 
was  in  camp  opposite  Matamoras  when  informed  of  the 
design  of  the  Mexican  general  Arista  to  attack  liis  depOts 
at  Point  Isabel.  Leaving  Major  Brown,  7th  Infantry,  in 
command,  he  moved  out  May  1.  1846,  and  reached  Point 
Isabel  the  next  day.  On  the  7th  he  started  on  his  return, 
with  2300  men,  for  the  relief  of  Major  Brown,  who  had 
been  .attacked  at  Fort  Texas  (afterwards  called  Brown  in 
honor  of  its  defender),  when,  on  the  Sth.  he  found  the  army 
of  Gen.  Arista,  some  6000  strong,  interposing  to  prevent 
his  return.  A  battle  of  five  hours'  duration  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  with  a  loss  of 
100.     The  American  loss  was  less  than  50. 

Pa'Io  Pin'to,  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area.  974 
square  miles.  It  is  tr.aversed  by  the  Brazos  River,  is 
somewhat  hilly,  and  deficient  in  timber.  Coal  is  found. 
It  is  principally  a  cattle  and  sheep  range.    Cap.  Palo  Pinto. 

Palo  Pinto,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Palo  Pinto  co., 
Tex.,  on  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  near  Brazos  River. 

Pa'los,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  the  Des 
Plaines  River  and  Chicago  and  .\lton  R.  R.     Pop.  853. 

Palpitation.  See  Heart,  by  Pres.  Alo.vzo  Clark, 
M.  D.,  and  Palpitation,  in  Appendix. 

Pame'lia,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Rome 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.     Pop.  1292. 

Pamiers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ariege.  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Foix,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  paper,  iron,  goods,  etc. 
Pop.  8690. 

Pam'lico,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by 
Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  quite  level,  in  some  parts  marshy, 
and  in  others  sandy.  It  abounds  in  jiine  forests.  It  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.     Cap.  Vandemere. 

Pamlico,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C,  on  Pamlico  River. 
Pop.  56S. 

Pamlico  River,  the  estuary  of  Tar  River,  N.  C,  ex- 
tends 40  miles  ^Y.  from  Pamlico  Sound,  almost  cutting 
Beaufort  co.  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  deep  enough 
for  the  craft  which  navigate  the  sound. 

Pamlico  (or  Pamplico)  Sound,  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  is  fenced  by  long  low 
islands  from  the  open  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
Ocracoke,  Ilatteras.  Loggerhead,  New,  and  other  inlets. 
It  is  about  20  feet  in  average  depth,  with  great  areas  of 
very  shoal  water.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle  S(uind 
on  the  N.  Its  shores  are  low  and  often  marshy.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  The  Neuse  and  Pamlico  are  its 
largest  tributary  rivers.     The  tides  are  very  small. 

Pam'pas  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  vast  plains 
of  .S.  .\mcrica  extending  along  the  rivers  of  La  Plat.a  and 
Paraguay  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  -Andes  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1.500.000  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  light  and  unjiroductive,  containing 
much  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  the  violent  transiti(m  from 
the  wet  season,  with  its  moist,  miltl  climate  and  frequent 
rain-storms,  to  the  dry  season,  with  its  scortdiing  heat, 
makes  it  impossible  for  trees  to  grow  ;  the  vegetal iou  con- 
sists only  of  grass,  luxuriant  during  the  wet  season,  but 
withered  during  the  dry.  Large  herds  of  wild  horses  and 
cattle  roam  in  these  plains,  and  their  hides,  tallow,  and 
flesh  form  the  princip.al  articles  of  support  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  half-white  tribe  called  Guachos. 

Pampas  Grass  {Giiuerlnm  luiptitcnm),  a  reed-like  grass 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  South  .America,  now  much 
cultivated  for  ornament.  The  recurved  slender  lea\es  are 
clustered  thickly  at  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  the 
tuft  the  flowering  stems  rise  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and 
bear  an  ample  silvery  panicle.  The  staniinatc  and  pistil- 
late flowers  are  borne  by  different  plants;  the  flower-clus- 
ters of  the  female  plant  are  distinguished  by  their  larger 
size  and  greater  spread;  it  is  therefore  the  most  orna- 
mental. A.  Gray. 

Pam'philns,  b.  at  Berytus  in  Phtenicia  about  240  a.  n.; 
embraced  Christianity  ;  became  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Eusebiusj   founded  a  library   at   Cmsarca  in   Palestine, 
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which  he  bcquenthol  to  tho  Christian  church  there,  and 
suflorca  uiBrlvriloin  in  3U9.  IIo  wrote  an  apology  for 
Oriiten,  of  wliieh  only  the  Latin  translation  by  Kufinus 
of  tho  first  book  has  coiue  down  to  us.  Euscbius  wrote 
bis  iiV>.  but  the  book  is  lost. 

Pampliyl'ia,  an  ancient  district  of  .\sia  Minor,  e.\- 
tcndinj;  aloni;  the  iMcditerrancan  from  C'ilicia  on  the  E.  to 
Lvcia  on  the"\V.  It  was  mountainous,  being  covered  with 
ramilicati.ins  of  the  Taurus  .Mountains,  which  formed  its 
northern  boundary.  The  inhubitiints  were  a  mixed  race, 
comiiosed  of  (ireck  colonists  and  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
their  language  and  institutions  exhibited  a  similar  mixed 
character,  half  (ireek  and  half  barbarian.  The  country 
belonged  to  tho  Persian  empire,  and  after  its  fall  to  the 
Mai-cdonians.  When  Alexander  died  it  fell  to  Syria,  and 
became  subsequently  a  Roman  province. 

Prnnplin's  Uf  pot,  post-v.  of  Appomattox  co.,  Va., 
on  till-  Soiiiliside  1!.  11. 

I'liniplu'nil,  the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  a  town  of  Spain, 
tho  eiipital  of  tho  province  of  Navarre,  situated  on  tho 
Agra,  is  fortified  and  defended  with  a  very  strong  citadel; 
is  well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  aqueduct  on  UT  arches, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather.     Pop.  22,Tu2. 

I'nmiin'ltt^y  River,  formed  in  Virginia  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  .\.  and  S.  Anna  rivers,  flows  S.  E.'and  at 
West  Point  joins  the  Mattapony  to  form  the  York  River. 
It  is  now  navigable  some  12  miles  to  White  House.  Navi- 
gation by  vessels  of  considerable  draught  once  extended 
to  Hanover  Court-house,  more  than  00  miles,  but  tho  river 
is  now  shallow  and  full  of  sand-bars. 

Pan  [(Jr.  nil-,  probably  kindred  to  jror-eofioi,  to  "  feed"], 
the  tireck  god  of  Hocks  and  pasturage,  a  son  of  Hermes 
by  some  nymph.  His  general  aspect  was  that  of  the 
eatyrs  and  fauns,  half  human  and  half  bestial.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  pastoral  music  and  of  the  syrinx.  Ho 
was  of  a  lecherous  turn  and  had  a  loud  voice,  by  which 
ho  used  to  frighten  tho  wayfarer  and  even  put  armies  to  a 
eudilen  flight,  whence  such  flight  is  called  pnnic.  Hi3 
name  is  not  imjtrobably  identical  with  that  of  Faunus. 

Pnna,  post-v.  and  tp..  Christian  co..  111.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Indianapolis  and  Pt.  Louis,  and 
the  .Springfield  Illinois  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs.,  h.as  a 
large  trade  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  2207 ; 
of  tp.  .•iOilO. 

Panama,  town  of  the  United  .States  of  Colombia.  .S. 
Amerii'a,  in  the  state  of  Panama,  stands  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  good  though 
somewhat  shallow  harbor :  large  vessels  cannot  enter,  but 
are  compelled  to  anchor  farther  out  in  the  bay,  where  an- 
chorage, though  ])rotei  ted  by  large  reefs,  is  not  perfectly 
safe.  It  forms  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Panama 
railway,  terminating  at  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  and 
connected  by  lines  of  steamers  with  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  ;  it  was  opened  in  1855,  and  its  traffic,  especially 
its  transit  trade,  is  considerable.  Pop.  10,000,  mostly  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes. 

Panama,  post-v.  of  Harmony  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y..  5  miles  X.  of  Panama  station,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  650. 

Panama',  Isthmus  of,  formerly  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Harien,  extends  from  lat.  7°  20'  to  9°  W  N.,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  30  to  70  miles,  connecting  N.  with  S. 
America  and  separating  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  country  is  mountainous,  its  highest  peak,  tho 
Picacho,  rising  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
in  other  places  the  mountains  sink  into  ranges  of  low  hills. 
The  coast  is  rocky  and  lofty  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  but 
mostly  low  and  swampy  along  the  Pacific.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  fertile,  and  all  the  products  of  the  tropical 
zone  can  be  easily  raised  :  cotton  of  superior  quality  is 
indigenous  and  perennial  here.  Forests  .abounding  in 
excellent  timber  are  numerous,  and  salt,  gold,  copper,  and 
iron  are  found.  But  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  except 
on  the  heights.  The  isthmus  forms  a  state,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  comprising  an  area  of  29,756 
square  miles,  with  175,000  inhabitants. 

Panan'ti  (Fm.iito),  a  Tuscan  poet,  b.  in  1766:  d.  at 
Florence  1«7.  He  stuilicd  at  Pisa,  travelled  in  France, 
Spain,  and  ILdland,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  England  as 
opera-poet.  Returning  by  sea  to  Italv.  he  was  captured 
by  pirates  and  carried  as  a  slave  to  Algiers.  The  English 
consul  obtained  his  freedom,  and  he  profited  by  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  African  coast,  which  he  has"  described  in 
bis  book,  .live.idiic  ed  Otservmiom  sopra  le  Coste  di  Bar- 
berin.  Hia  principal  poem  is  a  romance  entitled  II  Poela 
di  Tcatro.  His  iroi7.-8  were  published  in  Florence  in  1831 
in  ten  volumes. 

Panchatantra  [Sans,  the  "five  books,"  or  sections], 
an  ancient  collection  of  East  Indian  fables  and  tales  pur- 


porting to  have  been  written  by  one  Vishnusarman  for  tho 
instruction  of  the  sons  of  King  Amarasakti  of  Mihilaropya. 
The  fables  are  in  ])rose,  the  morals  are  in  verse.  It  was 
probably  written  after  4110  A.  i>.  The  J'tiiicliiilmilru  is  tho 
foundation  of  the  later  Hitopadks.v  (which  see).  Tho  Pnn- 
chnittiilrii  was  translated  in  the  sixth  century  A.  n.  into 
Pehlevi.  and  thence,  200  years  later,  into  Arabic.  From  tho 
Arabic  it  long  ago  passed  into  Western  literature  as  tho 
Fnl'tiH  of  I'ilpii;/.  Translations  exist  in  Turkish.  Persian, 
Malay,  Pushtu,  Tartar,  and  all  the  European  languages. 
The  Arabic  was  translated  into  (ireek  (eleventh  century); 
then  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  which  many  versions  exist. 
The  first  (icrman  version  was  from  the  Latin  by  Eberhardt, 
count  of  Wiirtemburg  (d.  1325) ;  another  appeared  in  1.^'02  ; 
in  18.'»y  appeared  Bcnfey's  noble  (Jcrman  translation  from 
the  Sanskrit  with  a  critical  treatise.  The  first  English 
version  from  the  Latin  appeared  in  1.J70.  Few  books  have 
ever  had  so  wide  and  remarkable  a  popularity. 

Pancoast  (.TosEpn),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Burlington  co..  N.  J., 
in  1.S05:  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1S2S;  became  in  1S31  an  instructor  in 
anatomy  and  surgery;  in  1834  physician  in  chief  to  tho 
Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital;  professor  of  surgery  ISIiH,  and  of 
anatomy  1861,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
])hia;  was  visiting  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
1838—45;  has  puljlishcd  Operative  Surifcri/  (1S52),  E^sai/H 
ttttd  Lcrtnres  ;  edited  various  reprints  and  translations  of 
European  works,  and  is  author  of  many  professional  pa- 
pers and  member  of  various  learned  societies. 

Pan'creas  [6r.  irii-Kpta?,  "all-flesh"],  or  Sweet" 
bread,  a  gland  which  in  the  human  being  is  found  be- 
hind the  stomach,  extending  across  the  abdtiminal  cavity. 
It  weighs  from  two  to  six  ounces,  though  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  or  five.  A  small  posterior  part  (lesser  pancreas)  is 
sometimes  detached.  The  right  extremity  is  called  the 
head,  the  left  the  tail,  and  the  rest  the  body.  In  the  octo- 
pus, a  mollusk.  the  pancreas  is  a  long,  convoluted,  single 
CECcum.  In  other  moUusks  it  is  either  absent  or  rudi- 
mentary. Some  insects  have  analogous  organs.  iSlehold.) 
The  pancreas  of  the  cod  is  a  cluster  of  ea»cal  follicles:  in 
the  higher  cartilaginous  fishes  a  number  of  such  clusters 
are  bound  together  into  a  glandular  mass,  with  several  dis- 
tinct excretory  ducts.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  there  is 
sometimes  but  one  duct  (the  canal  of  Wirsung),  but  there 
are  very  often,  perhaps  usually,  two  even  in  man.  In  the 
human  subject  the  larger  canal  usually  unites  with  the 
common  choledic  duct.  The  minute  structure  and  general 
aspect  of  the  pancreas  recall  those  of  the  salivary  glands. 
The  secretion  of  the  gland  (called  the  "  pancreatic  juice  ") 
is  normally  alkaline,  viscid,  and  coagulable  by  heat.  It  is 
secreted  in  abundance  only  during  digestion.  Its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Bernard  (who  derived  his  specimens 
generally  from  the  dog  by  artificial  fistulic),  is  1.040.  It 
contains  the  princij>le  pancreatine,  with  other  organic  mat- 
ters, and  from  6  to  10  parts  in  1000  of  ash.  It  converts 
starch  very  rapidly  into  sugar  (glucose),  turns  cane  and 
milk-sugars  into  glucose,  thus  fitting  them  for  absorption 
into  the  blood,  emulsifies  liquid  fats,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  actively  assists  in  the  eon- 
version  of  fibrin  and  albumin  into  peptones.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  does  not  normally  acidify  the  fats  of  the  food, 
although  it  does  so  in  the  test-tube.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
of  digestion.  For  our  knowledge  of  its  uses  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Claude  Bernard  of  Paris. 

Pan'csova,  a  town  of  Austria  in  the  Military  Frontier, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Temes,  emptying  into  the  Danube,  is 
fortified  and  contains  several  military  establishments  and 
some  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather.     Pop.  13,408. 

Pa'nda.     See  Ailurus  Fulgess. 

Pandana'ceoe,  or  Screw-Pines,  a  remarkable  nat- 
ural order  of  endogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly  all  tro]u- 
cal,  and  in  some  eases  closely  approaching  the  character 
of  palms.  Thus  the  Carludovicii  ptrlmitln,  and  especially 
the  Phi/lclephas  mncrocarpa  (the  first  producing  the  mate- 
ri.al  for  Panama  hats,  the  last  affording  vegetable  ivory), 
are  often  called  palms,  but  are  perhaps  nearer  this  order. 
The  screw-pines  proper  {Pnudanriit.  Freycinetin,  etc.)  send 
down  aerial  roots,  as  if  to  prop  themselves  up,  while  others 
are  decumbent  or  climbing.  .Some  of  the  species  afford 
useful  fruits  and  seeds :  others  powerfully  fragrant  blossoms. 
A  few  have  active  and  even  poisonous  properties.  Tho 
leaves  of  Ptmdannit  vncoa,  the  vaquois  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
alTord  a  fibre  which  is  very  extensively  made  into  burlaps 
and  exported  largely.  The  lyots  of  the  same  tree  are  used 
for  making  coarse  brushes.  The  Nipa  fruticnns,  ji  ])alm- 
like  tree  of  Tenasserim,  affords  large  quantities  of  sugar 
(jaggery),  and  its  leaves  are  exported  for  roofing  ma- 
terial. 
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Pan'dects,  The  [Pamiectse,  from  Gr.  nav,  *'all/'  and 
5e;^ofiai.to  "receive,"  the  *' ttU-containing"],  also  called  the 
Digest  [from  Lat.  dif/esta,  *'  that  which  is  systematically 
arranged  "].  the  compilation  of  the  Roman  civil  law  made 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  from  the  writin^^s 
of  eminent  jurists,  and  constitutinj?  the  must  important 
part  of  the  Corpus  Jnn'»  Clrilis.  Tlie  pi'e\i()us  condition 
of  the  Roman  law,  its  development  through  the  edict  of 
the  privtors  and  through  the  commentaries  of  jirofessional 
jurisconsults,  the  changes  in  its  character  which  had  taken 
place  during  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thoi^and  years, 
and  the  measures  inaugurated  by  Justinian  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  a  codified  form,  will  bo  found  described  under 
the  title  Law,  Civil.  After  the  Codex  or  code  had  been 
completed,  and  near  the  end  of  the  year  DuO  (Dec.  15,  oliO), 
the  enijieror  addressed  a  special  constitution  or  mandate 
to  Tribonian,  his  (/lurntor  pntntii,  which  sketched  the  plan 
of  the  new  work  and  ordered  it  to  be  undertaken.  This 
statute  commanded  Tribonian,  with  the  aid  of  sixteen  com- 
missioners chosen  by  himself,  to  select  from  the  writings 
of  ancient  jurisconsults  those  portions  which  had  not  be- 
come obsolete,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  single  volume, 
which  should  bear  the  name  Pandects  or  Ditjest^  and  which 
should  be  divided  into  50  books,  and  these  again  into  sep- 
arate titles,  following  the  order  of  the  code  or  that  of  the 
jjiiiot.  as  should  be  judged  preferable.  In  respect  to  the 
mode  of  executing  this  process  of  redaction,  a  wide  dis- 
cretion and  a  large  authority  were  conferred  upon  the  com- 
missioners. They  were  not  to  judge  an  opinion  the  better 
simply  because  it  had  been  adojited  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  authors  ;  they  were  not,  however,  to  reject  the  notes 
of  Ulpian,  of  Paulus,  ami  of  Marcian  upon  Papinian.  The 
selections  thus  made  were  to  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  of  law  as  though  they  had  emanated  directly  from 
the  emperor  himself.  They  were  to  reject  whatever  was 
misplaced,  superfluous,  or  mistaken,  to  leave  no  antinomy 
or  contradiction  between  two  laws,  and  no  repetitions,  to 
avoid  inserting  anew  the  matter  already  placed  in  the 
code,  and  to  omit  all  that  had  become  obsolete  and  useless. 
Finally,  an  emphatic  warning  was  added,  which  prohibited 
all  persons  from  making  the  text,  when  completed,  the 
basis  of  any  commentaries,  and  from  obscuring  its  sim- 
plicity by  prolix  observations,  as  had  been  done  to  the 
ancient  law.  This  commission,  named  and  presided  over 
by  Tribonian,  was  composed  of  16  members  :  Constantino, 
comes  ancrorum  largi'tionum,  Theophllus  and  Cratinus,  pro- 
fessors in  the  law  school  at  Constantinople.  Dorotheus  and 
Anatolius,  professors  in  that  at  Berytus,  and  11  prominent 
advocates.  They  drew  the  entire  material  which  composed 
the  digest  from  the  works  of  ;i9  jurists.  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  labors  it  seems  that  certain  books  were 
assigned  to  each  member  separately,  that  he  extracted 
therefrom  such  passages  as  ho  thought  proper,  making  the 
changes  which  he  considered  necessary,  and  arranging  the 
quotations  under  their  appropriate  titles.  These  individual 
results  were  then  submitted  to  t"he  whole  commission,  by 
whom  they  were,  after  further  alterations  and  additions  if 
needed,  reduced  into  an  harmonious  system.  In  three  years 
the  digest  was  finished,  and  was  promulgated  by  an  im- 
perial constitution  dated  Dec.  10,  olJii,  which  took  effect  on 
the  liOth  of  that  month.  The  text  of  the  Pandects  bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  modern  code  or  revision  of  statutes.  It 
18  rather  a  mosaic-work  of  fragments  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  foremost  jurists;  but  from  this  very  form  it 
preserves  more  faithfully  tiian  could  have  been  di)no  in  any 
other  manner  the  spirit,  the  genius,  and  the  underlying 
princiides  of  the  Roman  law.  Of  the  39  authors  who  con- 
tributed to  its  contents,  the  greatest  part  lived  during  the 
I)criod  when  the  law  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
philosophic  development,  the  fourth  and  third  centuries 
before  Justinian  ;  the  earliest,  however,  Q.  Mucius  Scisevola, 
from  whom  a  few  paragrajjhs  were  borrowed,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  About  one-third  was  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Ulpian;  Paulus  stands  next,  one-half  of  the 
text  being  extracted  from  the  various  treatises  of  these  two 
prolific  writers.  The  tliird  in  the  amount  but  first  in  the 
excellence  of  his  contributions  was  Papinian.  Three  mil- 
lions of  lines  were  thus  reduced  to  1  JO.OOO,  and  L'OUO  orig- 
inal books  to  j().  Each  of  these  .OU  books  is  again  sub- 
divided into  "titles,"  the  total  number  of  which  is  not  the 
sauie  in  all  editions,  varying  from  ■420  to  440,  Under 
each  title  are  placed  the  extracts,  preceded  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  name  of  the  author  and  of  the  works  from 
which  it  was  quoted,  technically  termed  the  iiiHcriptio ; 
their  number  is  about  0000.  t^omo  of  them  arc  single  sen- 
tences, or  even  parts  of  a  sentence,  while  others  extend 
through  many  pages.  The  onginal  language  was  Latin, 
except  a  few  passages  from  Papinian  and  a  considerable 
number  from  Modestin.  which  wore  in  the  Greek.  The  50 
books  which  compose  the  Pandects  were  separated  by  Jus- 
tinian into  7  parts  :  the  first,  Prota,  contained  a  statement 


of  general  doctrines:  the  second,  De  Judiciis,  treated  of 
real  actions ;  the  third,  De  Hehus,  of  contracts,  except 
stipulations;  the  fourth,  Libri  Shufulures,  comprised  the 
subjects  of  marriage  and  tutorship  and  other  matters  ;  the 
fifth,  also  entitled  Libit  Sinf/ularea,  was  appropriated  to 
testaments  and  legacies;  while  the  sixth  and  the  seventh, 
without  any  special  designation,  embraced  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  law.  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
taskof  compilation  was  accomplished  necessarily  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  scientific  character  of  the  Pandects  aa 
a  perfected  work  of  legislation,  and  produced  a  certain 
confusion  in  the  arrangement  and  many  instances  of 
repetitions,  and  even  of  express  contradictions  between 
different  passages.  The  gravest  fault,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  moderns,  consists  in  the  alterations 
which  the  commissioners  were  permitted  to  make  in  the 
very  text  of  the  extracts  selected  by  them,  by  means  of 
which  a  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  so  that  the  reader 
can  never  feel  assured  whether  Ulpian,  for  example,  actu- 
ally said  what  he  is  represented  as  saying,  or  whether  ho 
did  not  say  it,  if  at  all,  with  such  or  such  restrictions. 
Tribonian  has,  therefore,  received  no  little  condemnation, 
and  even  vituperation,  from  a  school  of  juridical  writers, 
who  forget,  however,  in  their  zeal  for  pure  historical  truth, 
that  without  these  very  labors  of  Tribonian  it  is  probable 
the  Roman  law  would  have  been  entirely  obliterated  and 
for  ever  lost  to  mankind.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that,  ex- 
cepting the  Holy  Scriptures,  no  books  have  been  so  valu- 
able to  civilization,  to  the  social  development  of  the  human 
race,  as  those  which  contain  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  of 
which  the  Pandects  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

A  tradition  was  long  currently  accepted  as  true  that,  the 
Pandects  having  been  entirely  lost  for  several  centuries,  at 
the  taking  of  Amalphi,  a.  d.  II.'jO,  a  copy,  now  known  as 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  was  accidentally  discovered  and 
made  public  by  the  emperor  Lothair  II.  Savigny,  how- 
ever, in  his  great  work,  Htstorif  of  the  Roman  Law  during 
the  Middle  Af/cs.  has  shown  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Cirifis 
was  continuously  known  and  used  in  Italy  from  the  time 
of  its  introduction  there  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
About  the  year  1100,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  intellec- 
tual awakening,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  revived. 
Commencing  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  maintain- 
ed there  by  a  school  of  expounders  to  whom  the  name 
glossators  has  generally  been  given,  and  who  were  the 
earliest  commentators  upon  the  Pandects  and  largely  aided 
in  settling  its  text  by  a  diligent  examination  and  compari- 
son of  manuscripts,  this  study  soon  extended  over  Ital^', 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  even  for  a  while  into  Eng- 
land. Nearly  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Pandects 
date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  are 
due  to  the  r/lossators.  There  is  one,  however,  much  more 
ancient.  l)uring  the  time  of  the  ijlossators  it  was  preserv- 
ed at  Pisa;  when  Pisa  was  captured  by  the  Florentines  in 
1406,  it  was  removed  to  Florence,  where  it  may  yet  bo 
seen.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  manu- 
script was  the  single  source  from  which  all  the  others  now 
in  existence  were  copied,  the  differences  between  them 
being  entirely  due  to  conjectural  emendations  made  by 
the  (flossutors,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manu- 
scripts produced  by  the  tjlossntors  and  still  preserved  were 
taken,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  other  more  ancient  origi- 
nals, which  are  now  lost.  The  latter  opinion  was  main- 
tained by  Cujas;  its  correctness  was  demonstrated  by 
Savigny.  and  is  adopted  by  Puchta.  It  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  settled  that  the  text  of  the  Pandects  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  rjlossators,  which  they  called  the  vul- 
gate  text,  litcra  communis,  was  settled  by  means  of  the 
Florentine  manuscript  and  of  certain  other  original  manu- 
scripts that  have  since  been  lost.  The  Pandects  have  of 
course  been  frequently  printed.  The  etiitii>ns  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate,  the  most  authoritative,  and 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  following:  the  tditio  prinecps, 
with  the  glosses,  of  which  one  part,  called  the  In/ortiatitm, 
was  published  at  Rome  (1475),  the  second  ])art,  the  Difjcs- 
turn  vctuH,  at  P6rouse  (1470),  the  third,  the  Pitjcstmn  novum, 
at  Rome  (1470);  the  text  is  throughout  the  vulgate;  an 
edition  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1520  by  Haloander,  the 
text  of  which  is  composite,  chosen  from  different  manu- 
scripts;  the  edition  published  at  Florence  in  155;J  by 
Taurellius,  the  text  of  which  is  exactly  reproduced  from 
the  Florentine  manuscript.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
of  Fradin  at  Lyons  (1510.  1511):  that  of  Ucroagius.  Bale 
(1541),  which  gives  the  Greek  passages  entire:  that  of 
Miranis.  Paris  (154S),  and  that  of  Contius,  Lyons  (1571). 
To  this  list  should  also  be  added  the  numerous  standard 
editions  of  the  whole  Corpus  Juris  Cirilia.  (For  more  de- 
tailed information,  especially  in  relation  to  the  contents  of 
the  Pandects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works: 
Hugo,  Histtdrc  du  Print  romnin;  Ortolan,  Uistoirc  de  In 
LegiaUition   romaine;    Faick,   Encijclaprdic  juridique ;   Dc- 
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raangeat.  Droit  romain ;  Savigny,  Ilintoire  du   Droit  ro~ 
jnain  oh  Mu*/tn  A-jt.)  JoH.v  NoRTON  Pomkrov. 

PnndiTpoor',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Homhay.  stands  in  lat.  17°  -10'  N.,  on  the  IJiina, 
nn<l  im-5  a  celebratoJ  temple  of  Vishnu.     Pop.  20,000. 

Pando'ra  [dr.  riot-Wpa,  the  "all-endowed"],  in  the 
old  Greek  Ie;4ond,  was  the  first  woman  on  earth,  SL'iit  by 
Zens  to  uijinkind  in  VL*np:canec  U>v  Prometheus's  ihuft  of 
the  heavenly  fire.  Aphrodite  gave  her  beauty,  Hermes 
cunning,  anil  each  of  tlic  gods  bestowed  on  her  some  fatal 
gift  for  the  punishment  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  the  gods  gave  her  a  box  full  of  blessings  for  mankind, 
but,  prompted  by  curiosity,  she  opened  the  box,  and  all  the 
blessings  flew  away,  except  hope. 

Pan'dour  [from  /*an(lnr,  a  town  of  Hungary],  a  foot- 
soldier  of  a  former  corps  of  the  Austrian  service.  They 
were  a  set  of  irregular  light  infantry  of  Slavonic  nation- 
ality, as  much  dreaded  for  their  habits  of  brigandage  as 
for  their  valor  in  action.  They  were  useful  only  as  gue- 
rilla soldiers,  but  they  were  in  17.'*0  put  under  military  dis- 
cipline, and  gradually  brought  to  the  footing  of  the  other 
frontier  troops. 

Panel.     Sec  .Tiry,  Trial  by. 

Pnn'gc  Liii'gua  ("  Proclaim,  0  Tongue!"),  a  famous 
hymn  by  Thomas  .-Vquinas.  sung  on  the  Corpus  Christi  fes- 
tival and  other  eueharistic  services.  It  is  in  rhymed  Latin. 
Pangren'esis,  the  name  of  a  theory  of  generation  pro- 
pounded by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  Variatiim  of  Aniimth 
and  J'iuiits  uudrr  Dninafirntion  (1S6S),  according  to  which 
it  is  not  the  reproductive  elements  nor  the  buds  which 
generate  now  organisms,  but  the  cells  themselves  through- 
out the  body,  the  physiological  units  transmitted  by  the 
sexual  elements  only  as  vehicles.  Similar  hypotheses  have 
been  set  forth  by  Unffon.  Bonnet  (the  so-called  em6f>ifemc/iO. 
Owen  {parthennfjenrnii),  and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  definition  of  the  physiological  unit. 

Pan'golin  [a  name  of  iMalay  origin],  called  also 
Batijerkeit  and  Cnballaya,  the  .I/'i/kV  pcntcdnntyfa, 
an  edentate  mammal  of  India  and  the  East  generally.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  scaly  armor.  It  is  five  feet  long,  in- 
cluding the  scaly  and  prehensile  tail.  It  is  an  ant-eater 
and  can  climb  trees.  When  tamed  it  is  affectionate  and 
gentle.  There  are  numerous  other  species  of  Mania,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  being  the  phatagin  (.\f.tetradnctijfa) 
of  .Africa.  Other  species  are  found  in  China.  Java,  Africa, 
etc.  They  are  all  slow  of  motion,  and  defend  themselves 
by  assuming  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  are  now  referred  to 
the  order  Bruta  or  Edentata,  sub-order  Squamata,  and 
family  .Manididie. 

Pan'ic.  The  word  "panic  "  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  god  Pan,  who,  from  his  supposed  diversion  of  issuing 
from  his  mountain-fastnesses  and  frightening  passing  trav- 
ellers with  the  grotcsqucness  of  his  appearance,  was  after- 
wards credited  with  causing  all  sudden  alarms.  The  first 
thought  of  the  old  servant  in  the  Medra  (1171)  on  behold- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Glance  was  that  the  wrath  of  Pan 
had  been  visited  upon  her  mistress  ;  and  in  the  Hippohjtna 
(HI)  the  Chorus  tell  the  love-smitten  Phajdra  that  she  is 
possessed  by  Pan  or  Cybelc.  Among  the  ancients  panics 
were  of  frequent  occurrence:  a  passing  omen  on  the  road 
would  bring  upon  a  whole  army  instantaneously  either  de- 
spondency or  enthusiasm.  Plutarch  relates  how  the  Greeks 
under  Timoleon,  when  advancing  to  give  battle  to  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  were  met  on  the  way  by  mules 
laden  with  parsley.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  sank  at  the 
sight :  for  parsley  was  the  customary  adornment  for  tombs. 
But  crowns  of  parsley  were  also  the  rewards  of  victors  at 
the  Isthmian  games;  and  Timoleon,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  seized  some  parsley  and  crowned  his  head  :  "  See 
here  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory."  The  courage  of 
the  soldiers  was  restored  by  the  omen,  the  march  was  con- 
tinued with  greater  enthusiasm,  and  though  opposed  to  a 
far  larger  force  the  Greeks  gained  a  complete  victory. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances. — In  our  time  the  term 
is  used  more  especially  to  denote  a  monetary  crisis  in  which 
mutual  confidence  suddenly  gives  place  to  general  distrust 
in  the  sphere  of  trade.  A.  U.  Bullex. 

Pa'nini,  the  oldest  grammarian  in  the  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  d.  c.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known  ;  the 
biography  given  of  him  in  KnthuH'tritxai/ona  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  considered  by  most  scholars  a 
work  of  mere  fancy.  But  his  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  formed  for  many  centuries  the  foundation  of  the 
grammatical  study  of  that  literature,  and,  although  in  its 
method  and  general  character  it  is  very  different  from  the 
works  of  classic  or  modern  grammarians,  it  is  still  admired 
aa  something  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  (See  the  preface  to 
Colebrooke's  Orammaro/ the  Sanskrit  Language,  Calcutta, 


1805;  Max  MUllcr.  llistory  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 
London,  IS,*)!!;  Goldstlicker,  Paiun/,  London,  ISliO;  Ben- 
fey.  Otscfiichtc  dcr  Sprachtoissenscha/t,  Munich,  1SG9.) 

Panipilt%  town  of  British  India,  presitlcncy  of  Agra, 
province  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  large  city,  surrounded  by  walls 
end  consisting  of  brick  houses,  half  of  which,  however,  are 
uninhabited.  It  had  formerly  a  great  trade,  being  situated 
on  the  highway  into  llindostan,  ancl  has  several  times  been 
the  .scene  of  bloody  battles,  being  the  key  of  the  country. 
Pop.  22,(»[2. 

Paniz'zi  (ANTONro),  b.  at  Brescello  Sept.  IG,  1797; 
took  his  university  degree  at  Parma  in  ISIS  ;  was  suspected 
in  the  uprisings  of  1821  and  obliged  to  flee  ;  after  spending 
some  years  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  Italian  in  University  College.  London  ; 
in  1831  became  an  assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
1837  was  appointed  librarian  :  thanks,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  his  activity,  the  number  of  printed  volumes  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  increased,  between  1S37  and  ISlili,  from 
225,000  to  527,I.'J4  :  the  Catalotjuc  and  the  superb  reading- 
room  are  also  due  to  him;  published  (London,  1830)  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,  and 
of  the  Orlando  Fiiriitun  of  Ariosto.  In  1S35  his  volume, 
Sonetii  e  Canzoni  del  Boiardo,  appeared.     D.  Apr.,  1879. 

Panno'nia^  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  bound- 
ed N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  (ierft 
mania  and  Dacia.  S.  b\'  the  Save,  which  separated  it  from 
Illyria,  and  AV.  by  the  mountains  of  Norieum.  It  was  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  Illyrian  descent,  but 
was  conquered  and  made  a  Roman  province  by  .Vugustus. 
Frequent  rebellions,  however,  compelled  the  Romans  to 
build  a  large  number  of  fortresses  in  the  country,  of  which 
Vindobona,  the  present  Vienna,  was  the  most  remarkable, 
and  to  keep  large  garrisons  in  the  cities.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Huns,  and  from  them  it  passed  successively  to  the  Os- 
trogoths, Longobards,  and  Slaves,  till,  in  the  ninth  .cen- 
tury, the  Magyars  settled  down  on  it  and  kept  it. 

Pano'la,  county  of  N.  W.  Mississippi.  Area,  729  square 
miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  navigable  Tallahatchie  River  and  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  R.  II.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and  corn  are 
leading  products.     Cap.  Sardis.     Pop.  20,75-1. 

Pauola^  county  of  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  Louisiana 
and  traversed  by  Sabine  River.  Area,  7SS  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered  and  has  a  fertile,  sand.v  soil,  jiroducing 
cotton,  corn,  fruit,  live-stock,  ami  the  other  crops  of  the 
latitude.     Cap.  Carthage.     Pop.  10,119. 

Panola,  tp.,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Pop.  1200. 

Panola,  a  v.  of  Panola  co.,  Miss.,  on  Tallahatchie 
River  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  R.  R.     Pop.  192. 

Panora,  post-v.  of  Cass  tp.,  Guthrie  co.,  la.,  near  Mid- 
dle Coon  River  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region,  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  504. 

Panora'ma  [Gr.  Trai-.  "all,"  and  Spajxa. "view"]  prop- 
erly designates  a  painting  disposed  as  if  it  were  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  whole  or  half  cylimler,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting the  full  effect  of  a  landr^cape.  Good  panorama- 
painting  is  difficult  and  requires  peculiar  modifications  of 
perspective :  but  if  well  done,  the  effect  is  admirable.  Rob- 
ert Barker  (1739-1S06)  invented  the  panorama,  and  first 
exhibited  it  at  Edinburgh  in  17S8.  Popularly,  but  incor- 
rectly, anj'  exhibition  of  large  landscape-painting  is  called 
a  panorama.  The  best  panoramic  artist  thus  far  has  been 
Robert  Burford,  who  d.  in  1861. 

Panormus.     See  Palermo. 

Pansy,     See  Violet. 

Pante'gO,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,N.  C.     P.  1792. 

Pantelleri'a,  Pantalaria,  or  Pantaleria,  a  small 
island  lying  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  about  47  miles  from 
Cape  Bon  and  SO  miles  from  Trapani.  The  soil  is  volcanic 
and  well  suited  to  the  vine,  the  caper-plant,  and  to  cotton, 
all  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  donkeys  of  this  island 
are  much  prized.  The  mineral  springs  have  some  reputa- 
tion. The  principal  town  lies  on  a  little  bay  where  a  har- 
bor is  formed  by  natural  rocks  and  by  a  fortified  castle, 
which  now  serves  as  a  prison.  Pantelleria,  anciently  called 
Cos>/ra,  was  used  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  offenders.     Pop.  in  1874.  7000. 

Pan'theism  [Gr..  "All-god-ism"],  a  word  first  used 
by  Toland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
designate  the  monistic  doctrine,  which  identifies  the  total- 
ity {pan)  of  being  (natura  7iaturata)  with  God  {theo8),na- 
tura  naturans.  Not  that  each  thing  is  God,  but  that  the 
whole  essence  or  substance  proper  is  God,  and  the  entire 
phenomena  are  the  necessary  phenomena  of  God's  nature. 
I.  It  is  or  is  not  virtually  identical  with  atheism,  as  the 
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old  nomenclature  made  it,  just  as  the  term  God  is  defined. 
"Pantheism,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  is  a  misnomer,  for  the 
word  God  means  a  personal  Creator:  it  is  simply  courtly 
atheism."  But  under  the  name  pantheism  we  have  a 
genus,  ranging  from  the  low  level  which,  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  would  justify  Schopenhauer's  estimate,  up  to  the  high- 
est forms,  in  which  it  almost  seems  to  present  us  the  per- 
sonal free  God  of  Theism  (which  see),  and  is  anti-theism, 
rather  than  atheism.  It  maybe  made  in  its  various  types 
the  basis  of  irreligion,  or  may  blend  with  the  most  tran- 
scendent forms  of  religionism.  (See  Mysticism  and  the 
articles  on  the  Oriental  religions — Hindu  Philosophv, 
HixDU  Religion,  Veda.)  It  was  originally  a  religious, 
not  a  philosojihical,  construction,  and  underlies  polytheism 
and  all  the  systems  which  are  the  apotheosis  of  nature. 
The  view  which  considers  the  substance  of  the  world  as 
unconscious  till  it  reaches  consciousness  in  man,  and  the 
view  which  maintains  a  supreme  evolution  of  consciousness 
in  the  universe,  in  which  man  is  participant  as  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  the  whole,  certainly  do  not  preclude  the 
religious  element  to  the  same  degree. 

II.  The  diriaioiis  of  pantheism  help  to  define  it,  and 
also  to  mark  its  general  history,  though  some  of  them  are 
vague,  and  involve  what  is  not  properly  pantheistic.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  should  be  distinguished  from  it.  (1)  Psy- 
chological pantheism  considers  God  as  the  soul  or  vital 
principle.  Matter  is  the  eternal  body  which  God  vivifies. 
{f/^lozoism,  Timfcn8  of  Locrcs.)  (2)  Cosmologic,  ontologic 
pantheism,  in  its  ancient  form  in  the  Eleatic  school  (the 
universe  and  God  are  identical).  (See  Pahmenides,  Xen- 
OPiiANES.)  In  its  modern  and  subtler  f'»rm  in  Spinozism 
(one  only  substance,  eternal,  manifested  in  extension  as 
matter,  in  thought  as  mind).  (3)  Mystical  pantheism,  the 
Hindoo  pantheism  (all  things  constitute  an  essence,  of 
which  the  real  and  ideal,  the  objective  and  subjective,  are 
but  the  opposite  poles).  (4)  Idealistic  pantheism  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  Erigena  (emanation) ;  Amaury  de  Chartres 
(nature  is  the  totality  of  the  phenomena  and  modes  of 
God,  without  substantial  and  distinct  existence);  Bruno 
(sixteenth  century,  more  than  Spinoza  the  prototype  of  the 
most  recent  pantheism).  (3)  The  materialistic  pantheism 
(a  misnomer) :  Heraclitus  (the  first  Hegel) ;  the  Stoics  (all- 
impenetrating  fire) ;  David  de  Dinant.  If  we  can  talk  of 
materialistic  pantheism,  we  can  subdivide  it  and  speak  of 
aton^i:<ti<'  pantheism.  Biichncr  (matter  is  the  original, 
self-existent,  immutable,  eternal;  the  atom  is  God).  {Natur 
u.  (jeint,  3d  ed.,  1875.) 

A  twofold  division  has  been  proposed :  I.  The  Oriental 
typo,  which  loses  the  world  in  God — acosmism.  There  is 
no  coming  into  being.  One  only  being  is,  whose  modifica- 
tions are  the  individual  phenomena:  the  Eleati,  Spinoza. 
II.  The  Occidental  type,  which  loses  God  in  the  world; 
totally  denies  the  substantiality  of  God:  evolution,  not 
being;  ])rocess,  the  absolute  in  the  way  to  being:  (Hera- 
cHtus  the  Stoic),  Fichte  (deduction  of  the  world  from  the 
Ego,  God  the  moral  orcler  of  the  world),  Schelling  (absolute 
identity,  the  absolute  is  God  implicit,  the  world  is  God  ex- 
plicit, the  absulute  is  primordial  involution,  the  world  is 
progressive  evolution),  Hegel  (Fichte's  .method  and  Schel- 
ling's  results),  for  whoso  school,  in  one  of  its  developments, 
may  bo  claimed  the  most  perfect  philosophical  shape  ever 
given  to  pantheism. 

HI.  "Pantheism,"  says  Heine,  "  is  the  secret  religion 
of  Germany."  It  attracts  the  subtler,  less  practical  intel- 
lects. Materialism  is  the  temptation  of  physicists  and 
physicians.  Pantheism  has  a  charm  for  metaphysicians. 
Its  ilialectie  simplicity,  which  is  the  power  of  all  monism, 
but  pre-eminently  of  pantheism,  and  its  seeming  conso- 
nance with  the  rise  of  all  the  phenomenal  world  from  what 
Wf  call  substance,  and  its  subsidence  into  it,  tempts  men  to 
duubt  whether  that  substance,  so  called,  be  not  a  mere  me- 
diate thing,  a  seeming  substance  to  its  own  phenomena,  the 
real  phenumennn  to  the  true  substance,  and  no  more  than  a 
link  to  the  finality  into  which  it  will  subside,  which  is  the 
only  true  substance,  because  it  depends  on  nothing,  and  all 
depends  on  it;  while  the  seeming  substances  {modi)  of  the 
common  illusion  arc  but  phenomena,  one  remove  less  from 
the  original.  The  metaphysical  dialectics  of  the  case  as 
against  pantheism  sliuts  itself  up  very  much  tntlic  question 
whether  j)hL'noinena  can  have  jjhenomena.  If  thoy  can, 
the  total  ni)ti<>n  of  substance  is  destroyed,  ami  the  panthe- 
istic notion  with  it.  If  they  cannot,  the  common  notion  of 
substance  stands,  but  the  pantheistic  vanishes.  It  is  re- 
duced to  annihilation  or  to  logomachy.  But  the  real  "cru- 
cible of  every  philosophical  system  is  found  in  its  ethical 
principle."  The  lower  forms  of  pantheism,  in  their  view 
of  moral  agency,  freedom,  and  responsibility,  are  of  neces- 
sity so  deterministic  as  to  moke  religion  and  morality  im- 
possible ;  and  wherever  piinlhcism  accepts  an  unmistakable 
principle  of  morals,  it  abandnns  to  that  extent  its  logical 
consistency.     (See  Philosoi'iiv.) 


For  literature  see  Bretschneider,  Si/stem.  Entwickehinq 
(4th  ed.  1S41,  pp.  45-52) ;  Pierer,  Unir.  Lexik.  (1861,  xii. 
6U5)  ;  Saisset,  Dictiontuiire  de  Scienc.  phifonoph.  (Franck., 
1875, 1249).  Charles  P.  Kuauth. 

Panthe'on  [Gr.  udveeiov,  a  temple  for  all  the  gods], 
a  celebrated  Roman  temple  built  in  27  B.  c.  by  Marcus 
Agrippa,  near  the  centre  of  the  Campus  Martins.  It  is  of 
brick  and  is  in  excellent  preservation,  having  been  sever.al 
times  restored  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  fJlO, 
Pope  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  it  as  the  church  of  Sancta 
Maria  ad  Martyres.  It  is  known  as  La  Rotonda.  or  Santa 
Maria  Rotonda.  It  has  a  noble  dome,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  its  portico  is  equally  celebrated.  Here  are  buried 
Raphael  and  many  other  famous  men. 

Pan'ther  [Gr.  jTauerjp],  originally  applied  to  an  Old- 
World  leopard  (Felia  pardun,  L.),  but  in  the   U.  S.  per- 
verted to  the  puma. 
Panther  Branch,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  921. 
Panticapa^um,     See  Kertch. 

Pan'tograph  [Gr.  irav,  '*  all,"  and  vpa(/)ftt'.  to  "  trace  "], 
an  instrument  used  in  copying  maps  and  other  drawings, 
either  on  the  same  or  on  some  other  scale. 

The  principle  of  the  pantograph  may  bo  illustrated  by 
the  engraving,  which  shows  the  essential  parts  of  the  in- 
j-jQ  j_  strument  in  common  use. 

It  consists  essentially 
of  four  brass  bars  with 
hinge-joints  at  B,  F,  1>, 
and  E,  forming  a  rhom- 
bus B  F  D  E  in  every  po- 
sition. The  sides  B  F 
and  B  E  are  extended  so 
that  F  C  and  E  K  shall 
each  be  equal  to  one  side 
of  the  rhombus.  The 
parts  E  K  and  E  D  are 
graduated  and  number- 
ed so  that  a  line  A  <x 
through  two  correspond- 
ing divisions  shall  al- 
ways pass  through  C.  This  requires  the  graduation  to  be 
such  that  E  A  :  E  G  :  :  B  A  :  B  C.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
supported  by  delicately -formed  castors.  Three  boxes, 
each  fitted  to  hold  either  a  pencil  or  a  metallic  tracing- 
point,  are  fitted  to  the  beams,  the  one  at  C  being  fixed, 
and  those  at  A  and  G  capable  of  sliding  along  the 
beams,  so  that  they  may  be  set  at  corresponding  points 
of  the  bars  E  K  and  E  D.  From  the  description  already 
given,  it  is  obvious  that  the  three  points  A,  G.  and  C 
will  always  remain  in  the  same  straijjht  line,  and  that 
we  shall  always  have  AG:AC:GC:1aE:AB:EB; 
hence,  if  either  of  these  points  is  taken  as  a  centre 
of  motion,  the  other  two  will  trace  out  similar  fig- 
ures, whose  homologous  lines  bear  to  each  other  a  fixed 
ratio. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  boxes  A  and  G  are  clamped 
to  the  bars,  so  that  A  G  and  G  C  shall  have  the  proper 
ratio,  both  being  at  corresponding  points  of  the  graduated 
scales.  A  metallic  tracing-point  is  then  clamped  in  the 
box  C,  which  is  taken  as  the  centre  of  motion;  a  secontl 
tracing-point  is  clamped  in  the  box  corresponding  to  the 
drawing  to  be  copieil ;  and  a  pencil  is  clamped  in  the  re- 
maining box;  the  tracing-points  and  the  pencil  are  all 
arranged  so  as  to  press  with  proper  firmness  again^t  tlie 
plane  of  the  paper.  When  thus  adjusted,  the  movable 
tracing-point  is  carried  along  the  lines  to  be  copied,  and 
the  pencil  traces  out  a  similar  figure.  If  the  movable 
tnicing-point  is  at  G,  the  copy  is  larger  than  the  original; 
if  at  A.  the  eo])y  is  smaller  than  the  original.  If  G  is 
taken  as  the  centre  of  motion,  the  movable  tracing-point 
and  the  pencil  being  at  A  and  (',  the  copy  will  be  reversed. 
In  this  manner  tlie  engraver  is  enabled  to  transfer  the  out- 
lines of  a  drawing  to  the  surface  of  the  block  or  plate  to 
bo  cngraveil.  and  which  may  bo  either  enlarged  or  dimin- 
ished in  anv  given  ratio.  If  the  box  A  is  at  K,  and  the 
box  G  at  I),  the  copy  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  but  reversed.  By  copying  the  reversed  drawing 
with  the  same  relation  of  parts,  a  result  will  bo  obtained 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  original. 

The  pantograph  just  explained  was  invented  in  ir.n3  by 
Christopher  Scheiner.  and  was  described  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  liiJ:!.  A  more  perfect  instrument 
for  accomplishing  the  same  object  was  invented  by  Prof. 
Wallace  of  Edinburgh  :  this  instrument  is  called  the  cidn- 
qraph.  Its  essential  jiarts  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  B 
is  a  brass  beam  sliding  in  a  rectangular  socket  C,  to  which 
it  may  bo  clamped  by  a  elamp-screw  ;  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  socket  a  steel  axis  projects,  which  enters  a  corre- 
sponding hole  in  the  heavy  mass  D  K,  and  around  whi<di. 
as  a  centre,  tho  beam  A  B  may  bo  made  to  revolve ;  Ibo 
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inasfl  D  K  serrea  as  a  base  for  tbe  whole  instrument.  At 
A  and  11  are  two  pulleys,  equal  in  (iiamctcr.  and  turnin;^ 
around  axes  wliii'b  luisit  through  eyes  near  the  extremities 
of  the  beam  A  It:  tbe  Fio.  2. 

|iulley!«  are  parlially 
enveloped  by  bunds  of 
fine  watfh-nprin;;  u  c  l> 
and  r/</.  and  tbe  ends  ^q 
of  these  band.^*  arc  eun- 
necle  I  by  steel  wires  *i 
c  and  b  li ;  the  bands 
arc  made  fast  to  the 
pulleys  at  E  ond  F. 
The  pulleys  lie  bcluw 
the  beam  A  B,  and  on 
the  umlcr  face  of  cacli 
is  a  rectangular  pocket 
similar  to  C,  and  in 
these  sockets  are  two 
parallel  sliding  beams  A  G  and  B  L  ;  by  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  the  beams  A  G  and  B  h  remain  paral- 
lel to  caeh  other  when  A  B  is  turned  around  it-<  axis  of 
motion  C.  Sliding  boxes,  like  those  already  described, 
are  adapted  to  the  bars  A  (1  and  B  L.  and  by  the  aid  of 
suitable  gruduatinn  these  may  bo  set  so  that  G.  C,  and  L 
shall  be  in  a  straight  lino.  The  beam  A  B  is  also  gradu- 
ated so  that  it  may  be  set  in  the  socket  C  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  to  the  ratio  of  A  C  and  C  B  any  required  value. 
A  tra(;ing-p<iint  is  clamped  in  the  box  L  and  a  pencil  in  the 
box  li.  The  instrument  being  thus  adjusted,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  point  L  is  moved  along  the  outlines  of  a  draw- 
ing, the  corresponding  point  (J  will  trace  out  a  copy  simi- 
lar to  the  original,  and  having  its  homologous  lines  in  any 
given  ratio  to  those  of  the  original,  W.  G.  Peck. 

Pan'tomime  {Gr.  ira^Tdm/ios,  "  all-imitating"],  the  art 
of  representing  thought,  sentiment,  will,  and  action  by 
mimicry  only,  by  attitude,  gesture,  and  movement,  is  a 
Uoman  invention,  though  the  name  is  Greek  and  origin- 
ateil  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Romans,  who  had 
more  practical  acuteness  than  imagination,  had  also  more 
sense  for  virtuosity  than  for  art.  The  Greek  actor,  de- 
claiming the  sublimest  ideas  in  cadenced  numbers,  accom- 
panied by  harmonized  melodies  on  tlie  cithar  and  flute, 
and  following  the  strain  of  music  with  rhythmical  move- 
ments, was  too  complex  a  phenomenon  to  them.  They 
seized  on  each  single  element  of  the  representation  and  en- 
joyed it  separately,  the  declamation  through  an  elocution- 
ist, the  mimical  expression  through  a  pantomimist,  the 
dance  as  a  ballet,  and  the  musie  as  a  concert.  Besides, 
there  were  in  the  Uoi.ian  life,  such  as  it  had  developed 
spontaneously  from  olden  times,  certain  features  with  which 
the  pantomime  easily  combined,  and  which  made  it  an  ac- 
knowledged and  much  cherished  institution.  Of  the  old 
Human  uti'll(ina',a.  sort  of  improvised  comedy  performed  at 
the  festivals  of  the  nobles  by  their  own  sons  and  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  only,  the  mimical  imitation  of  what 
was  awkward  and  ridiculous  and  the  display  of  bodily 
adroitness  and  skill  formed  the  principal  part.  In  the  last 
times  of  the  republic  these  atcllnute  received  an  artistic  form 
through  the  mimeH  of  Decimus  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus. 
The  titime  was  an  intitation  of  every-day  life,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  modern  comedy;  but  although  the  speech 
was  written  down  and  often  elaborated  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  acting  or  the  mimical  representation  was  still 
considered  a  most  essential  clement.  Ueciraus  Laberius, 
who  was  a  knight  and  who  could  not  cuter  the  stage  with- 
out losing  his  social  position,  was  celebrated  as  a  reader  in 
private  of  bis  own  mimes,  and  at  last  Caesar  compelled  him, 
with  his  compliments,  to  act  publicly,  and  received  him 
after  the  performance  by  returning  to  him  the  knightly 
ring  and  conducting  him  to  the  part  of  the  theatre  where 
the  knights  sat.  In  general,  mimical  expression  and  im- 
itation were  highly  appreciated  by  the  Romans.  Cicero 
and  Koseius  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  could  express 
a  certain  state  of  miml  best,  the  one  with  his  eloquence,  the 
other  with  bis  mimicry;  anil  under  Augustus  the  panto- 
mime became  the  reigning  fashion.  Pylades  and  Hylas 
were  celebrated  pantomimists  in  the  tragical  line.  Bathyl- 
lus  in  the  comical,  and  of  the  rivalry  between  the  first  two 
who  danced  Agamemnon  and  (Edipun,  Macrobius  tells  some 
very  amusing  stories.  Not  only  in  public  life,  however,  in 
the  theatre,  but  also  in  private  life,  at  the  dinner-party. 
the  pantomime  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  during  the 
time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  When  Cicero  gave  a 
dinner  ho  bad  an  elocutionist,  who  read  to  his  guests  a 
dialogue  of  Plato  or  a  tragedy  of  Euripides.  When  Ca- 
ligula gave  a  dinner  he  let  loose  on  his  guests  a  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts  of  prey,  lions  and  tigers,  whose  claws  and 
teeth  bad  been  previously  extracted.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions a  little  pantomime  with  musie  and  dance  was  en- 
acted before  each  course— before  the  roast  boar,  a  hunting 


I  scene;  before  the  mutton,  Ajax  delirious,  etc.     The  social 

Position  of  the  pantomimist  was  nevertheless  very  low. 
lylas  was  flogged  ]>ublicly,  at  the  pnvtor's  request,  on  ac- 
count of  some  blunder  be  had  made  on  the  stage.  Augus- 
tus forbade  such  interference  of  the  praHor  with  the  actors, 
but  under  Tiberius  it  became  a  law  that  a  senator  who 
visited  the  dwelling  of  a  pantomimist  or  was  seen  in  his 
company  in  the  streets  should  lose  his  senatorship.  The 
reason  for  thus  throwing  contempt  on  a  class  of  artists 
who  happened  to  he  very  fashionable  was  not  the  old 
Roman  prejudice  against  actors  and  acting,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  art  itself.  The  obscenity  and  indecency  which 
these  pantomimes  displayed  exceeded  alt  description;  that 
the  female  pantomimist  often  danced  entirely  naked  on  the 
stage  was  not  the  worst  feature.  Such  representations 
ceased,  of  course,  when  Christianity'  became  a  power  in  so- 
ciety. The  companies  were  dissolved  or  banished.  During 
the  Dark  Ages  they  strolled  from  town  to  town,  exhibiting 
themselves  in  the  market-place  as  acrobats.  Later  they 
were  now  and  then  employed  at  the  performance  of  the 
mysteries,  and  by  associating  themselves  with  the  commedia 
deW  arte  their  representations  assumed  the  form  under 
which  we  now  know  them.  They  borrowed  the  masks  Har- 
lequin, Perrot,  Columbine,  and  Pantalone  from  the  corn- 
media  dcir  artr,  formed  a  loose  plot,  mostly  of  comical 
elements,  and  filled  out  the  scheme  in  a  manner  half  acro- 
batic, half  ballet.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Pan'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  Otter  Creek.     Pop.  390. 

Pany'asis  [naruao-t?],  placed  by  the  canon  of  the  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  in  the  rank  of  distinguished  epic 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  son  of  Polyarchus  and  a 
native  of  Ilalicarnassus ;  other  authorities  make  him  a 
Samian  or  a  Thurian  ;  flourished  about  b.  c.  4S0.  Pany- 
asis  sought  to  revive  ejnc  poetry,  which  had  had  its  bloom- 
ing period,  and  had  given  way  to  the  lyric  and  tragic.  lie 
composed  two  poems — the  Herarlcn,  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules,  in  14  books,  in  heroic  verse;  and  the 
Innica.  in  7000  verses,  in  pentameter  verse,  and  treating 
of  Codrus,  Neleus,  and  the  Ionian  settlements.  Suidas 
states  that  he  was  ranked  by  some  next  to  Homer,  by 
others  after  Hcsiod  and  Antimachus.  Was  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant  Lygdamis  about  u.  c.  457  (Clinton,  Fast, 
HcU.).  The  few  fragments  remaining  are  found  in  Gais- 
ford's  Poet.  Grteo.  Min.y  vol.  iii.,  in  Diintzer's  Epic.  Grtcc. 
Frufj.,  and  in  Tzschirner's  Punynsis  (Breslau,  1S42). 

Henry  Drisler. 

Pa'ola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Cosenza, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  about  800  small  vessels  entering 
its  ports  annually.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  castle 
and  small  fort  of  the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  Pop.  in 
1S74.  S4o8. 

Paola,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.,  near  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Osage 
division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  with  the  Mis- 
souri River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  has  .3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  is  a  trade-centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
Pop.  of  city,  1811 ;   of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  624. 

Pao'li,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.,  10 
miles  S.  of  Orleans,  has  I  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v. 
628;  of  tp.  2350. 

Paoli,  post-v.  of  Willistown  tp.,  Chester  eo.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  noted  for  the  action  of 
Sept.  20.  1777,  usually  called  the  "  PaoU  massacre/'  which 
is  commemorated  by  a  monument. 

Paoli  (Pasquale),  b.  near  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  in  172fi; 
was  educated  at  Naples,  whither  his  father  took  refuge, 
having  been  exiled  in  1739  from  the  island  for  participa- 
tion in  the  revolt  against  Genoa;  returned  to  Corsica  in 
1755  as  leader  of  the  party  which  strove  to  expel  the  Gen- 
oese; defeated  their  army  and  even  their  fleet  in  several 
engagements,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  their  strong- 
holds in  the  island,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  industry  of  the  country  to  a  flourish- 
ing state  by  his  wise  and  energetic  administration.  His 
success  was  almost  complete,  and  excited  great  sympathy 
in  Europe;  but  in  1707  the  Genoese  sold  their  claims  on 
Corsica  to  France,  .and  in  1709  Paoli  was  driven  from  the 
island  by  a  French  army  of  22,000  men.  In  1792,  when 
Corsica  was  formed  into  an  indejiendent  department,  the 
French  government  appointed  Paoli  chief  both  of  the  civil 
and  military  administrations.  But  the  anarchical  state  of 
the  government  soon  occasioned  collisions.  He  again 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolution;  drove  the 
French  garrison  and  party,  to  which  belonged  the  family 
of  Bonaparte,  from  the  island  in  1790,  and  proclaimed 
George  III.  king  of  Corsica.  The  English  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  disagreements  soon  arose  between 
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tlicm  and  Paoli.  He  onco  more  left  his  native  country,  re- 
tired to  England.  D.  near  London  Feb.  5,  1S07.  {See 
Boswcll,  Account  of  Corsica  ((.ila^gow,  1768),  and  Biof/ra- 
jihics  by  Arrij,'lu  (Paris,  1843),  Klose  (Brunswick,  1853), 
and  Bartoli  (Ajaccio,  1807)-) 

Paolo,  Fra.    See  Sariu  (Pietro). 

Paolo  Veronese.     See  Cagliahi  (Paoli). 

Pa'pa,  town  of  Western  Hungary,  has  many  educa- 
tional ;ind  benevolent  institutions  and  some  manufactures 
of  stonc-waro  and  pottery.     Pop.  14,223. 

Papacy.     See  Papal  States  and  Pope. 

Papagos,  a.  tribe  of  Indians  in  Sonora,  called  by 
themselves  Papapootain,  classed  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  in 
the  Pueblo  family,  nearly  related  to  the  Pimas.  and  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  Apaches.  They  were  partially  civilized 
at  an  early  period  by  Jesuit  missionaries  ;  were  afterwards 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscans,  and  still  remain  Catho- 
lics. They  were  usually  at  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  be- 
came citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  were  in  1874 
assigned  a  reservation  on  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  between 
Tucson  and  Tubac.  They  are  agriculturists,  live  in  small 
villages  of  dome-shaped  houses,  possess  a  few  cattle  and 
horses,  and  number  about  5000. 

Papal  IiifaUibiHty.     See  Infallibility. 

Papal  States,  The,  occupied  the  central  part  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  extended,  though  with  a  very  irreg- 
ular shape,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  bounded 
S.  by  Naples,  and  N.  by  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Aus- 
trian possessions.  They  comprised  an  area  of  15,289  square 
miles,  with  .3,124,668  inhabitants,  had  Home  for  their  cap- 
ital, and  yielded  (in  1S51))  a  revenue  of  14,453,325  scudi. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  in  its  origin  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and  the  forma- 
tion <if  the  papal  states  is  to  be  traced  as  following  hand 
in  hand  with  the  deveio])ment  of  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  pope.  Constantino  the  Ureat  had  endowed 
the  episco])al  see  of  Rome  with  large  landed  possessions; 
and  when  the  Iloman  bishop  assumed  the  title  of  papa  and 
rose  as  the  primate  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  he  was 
able  to  act  with  that  munificence  and  surronnd  himself 
with  that  splendor  which  form  a  most  powerful  support  for 
any  claim  of  superiority.  In  the  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  barbarians  pushed  for- 
wards to  Rome  and  the  Byzantine  emperors  showed  them- 
selves unable  to  defend  their  possessions  in  Italy,  the  so- 
called  exarchate,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  people  of 
Rome  should  look  on  the  pope  not  only  Jvs  their  head,  but 
as  their  leader;  and  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  may  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Gregory  III.  in  726,  when,  after  a  quarrel 
with  tiie  emperor  Leo  the  Fsaurian.  he  declared  Rome  in- 
depcmlcnt  of  the  Byzantine  crown  and  called  on  Charles 
Martcl  for  help  against  the  Lombards.  Charles  was  will- 
ing to  help,  but  both  he  and  Gregory  III.  died  in  the  same 
year.  His  son,  however,  Pepin  le  Href,  fulfilled  his  promise. 
He  defcatcil  Aistolf,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  yield  up  to  the  pope,  Stephen  11.,  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  comprising,  besides  the  so-called 
Pentapolis  or  the  five  cities  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Binigaglia.  and  Aneona.  seventeen  other  cities,  mostly 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papa:l  states  was  laid.  Pepin's  son,  Charle- 
magne, cimlirmed  and  enlarged  the  donation.  In  1053  the 
pope  nbt;iincd  the  duchy  of  Bencvento  by  aid  of  the  Nor- 
mans, anil  in  1102  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  left 
all  her  fiet's,  consisting  of  Parma,  iModcna.  Mantua,  and 
Tuscany,  to  the  pope,  who  seeureil  the  possession  of  them, 
though  only  after  a  long  strife  with  the  German  emperors. 
The  chief  difliculty  nttendiug  the  establishment  of  the 
tempiU'al  sovereignty  of  the  pope  lay  in  the  vague  and 
undefined  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  German  em- 
peror. I'opc  Leo  III.  liad  crowned  Charlemagne  emperor 
of  the  Rtmian-i,  ami  the  emperor  had  given  Leo  III.  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Rome,  and  other  Italian  possos- 
eions.  Rut  what  did  this  really  mean?  The  title  of 
Roman  emperor  was  inherited  by  the  (Jerman  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  and  they  cviilently  meant  to  transform 
the  title  into  a  real  authority,  licm-e  the  severe  struggles 
between  (iregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV..  and  between  Inno- 
cent III.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Otho  IV.,  and  it  was  not  until 
1278  that  Pope  Nicludas  III.  sneeeedcil  in  compelling  the 
(ierman  emperor,  Ru<lnlf  I.  of  Ilapsburg,  to  ackn<»wledge 
him  as  a  free  sovereign,  tliereby  establishing  the  pupal 
states  as  an  independent  emjtire.  The  territory  of  this 
empire  was  increased  under. lulius  II.  by  Pesaro,  Rimini, 
Facnza,  and  Rcggio  ;  in  1508  by  Ferrara,  Comaechio,  and 
the  Roniagna:  in  1623  by  I'rbinn,  and  in  1650  by  Romig- 
liono  aiul  the  duchy  of  Casiro.  It  underwent  some  changes 
during  tlio  wars  of  Napoleon,  being  at  one  time  entirely 
incorporated  with  Franco,  but  in  lisi4  it  was  restored  to 


the  popo  with  nearly  its  former  boundaries.  The  miser- 
able administration,  however,  of  the  papal  government,  es- 
pecially during  the  reign  of  (iregory  XVI.,  caused  a  great 
fermentation  in  the  population.  Revolutions  broke  out  in 
1831  at  Bologna  and  other  places,  and  (iregory  XVI.  de- 
pended entirely  on  Austrian  troops  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  sovereignty.  Pius  IX.  made  some  attempts  at  reform, 
but  failed.  In  1S4S  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Rome,  and 
the  pope  fled  in  disguise  to  (Jaeta.  He  was  restoreil  by 
French  soldiers,  who  held  the  city  of  Rome  from  1849  to 
1S70.  Meanwhile,  one  part  of  the  papal  dominions  after 
the  other  emancipated  itself  from  the  papal  sceptre,  and 
united,  through  unanimous  popular  votes,  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  ;  and  when  the  French  soldiers  left  Rome, 
Aug.  21,  1870,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  simply  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  declaring  it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
thereby  abolishing  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Clemens  Petersen. 
Papavera'cere  [from  Popnver,  "poppy,"  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants, 
herbaceous  (with  a  single  Californian  exception),  distin- 
guished by  having  a  milky,  yellow,  or  red.  and  acrid  or. 
narcotic  juice;  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  twos  or  some 
multiple  of  two,  rarely  in  threes,  but  never  in  fives;  the 
petals  always  at  least  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  and  in 
two  sets,  the  latter  falling  when  the  flower  opens,  and  tho 
former  usually  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  the  stamens  indefi- 
nitely numerous,  and  tho  compound  pistil  with  two  or  more 
many-seeded  parietal  placentii'.  The  qualities  and  useful 
products  of  the  order  are  best  represented  by  the  poppy 
and  its  inspissated  milky  juice.  Opium  (which  see),  but  acrid 
poisonous  properties  prevail  in  the  prickly  poppy  (.Ir^c- 
nionn),  tho  "  fico  del  inferno"  of  the  vSpaniards,  and  in  the 
celandine  ;  as  also,  along  with  other  useful  medicinal  quali- 
ties, in  tho  Sinif/niuan'a  or  blood-root  of  the  U.  S.  The 
seeds  of  all  are  said  to  be  innocent,  abounding  in  a  bland 
fixed  oil.  That  of  the  common  poppy  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  even  used  as  an  adulteration  or  substitute' 
for  olive  oil.  Several  poppies  and  other  plants  of  the  order 
are  widely  cultivated  for  ornament;  among  others,  E'^rh- 
eckoltzia  of  California  (remarkable  for  wanting  the  milky 
juice,  and  for  the  calyx  falling  off  whole  in  the  form  of  a 
candle-extinguisher),  which  has  become  one  of  tho  com- 
monest ornamental  annuals  of  the  garden.     Asa  Gray. 

Papaw'  [Malay,  ;j(7;)a^rt].  (1)  The  fruit  of  the  Carira 
jmpnija,  a  small  South  American  tree  of  the  order  Papaya- 
cea;.  This  fruit  is  eaten,  but  is  not  very  palatable.  It  has 
an  acrid  quality,  and  when  boiled  with  meats  renders  them 
tender.  The  juice,  at  least  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  contains 
a  remarkable  albuminous  substance  resembling  or  identi- 
cal with  fibrine,  is  anthelmintic,  and  has  detergent  powers. 
The  root  has  an  ofiensive  odor.  (2)  In  the  U.  S.  the  name 
papaw,  or  pawj^aw.  is  given  to  Asuinnn  tn'ft^hn,  parrijlurn, 
gmndiflora^  and  pyijnura,  handsome  shrubs,  or  the  former 
a  small  tree,  of  the  order  AnonaceiV.  The  pulpy  fruit  of 
tho  first  mentioned  is  edible  and  not  unpleasant,  but  if 
eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  liable  to  cause  nausea 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Pa'pe  (JonANNGKOnr.WiLHELM),  a  distinguished  Greek 
lexicogra])her,  b.  at  Culm  in  Prussia.  Jan.  3,  ISO";  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  1828.  promoted  1831,  made  professor 
1837,  in  the  Gray  Cloister  Gymnasium  in  Berlin  ;  published' 
Eti/inolof/i»rhen  Wtiftcrbuch  d.  (jricchhrhen  Sprache  (Berlin, 
183G),  a  preparation  for  his  greater  work,  Hnuffw'drtcrb.  d. 
ffriec/iifchcn  Sprache,  in  3  vols.  (Brunswick,  1842;  2d  od. 
"1849-50),  the  3d  vol.  devoted  to  proper  names;  ndficd  a 
JJriitsch-fjricchhchc'S  Wihtcrhuvh  in  1846.  An  enlarged 
edition  (tlie  3d)  of  tho  "  Projier  Names"  was  published 
under  tho  care  of  Benseler  (1803-70),  H.  Feb.  23.  1854. 
(See  (iclrhrffs  lirrUu  im  ./.  IS/fO.)  HiCNUV  Drislku. 

Pa'ponburfT*  t"""  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  was  founded 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Ems  by  a  canal.  It  lias  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and 
ropes,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn 
and  wood.     Pop.  ftlilS, 

Pa'per  [h-xt.  papip-ns,  from  (Jr.  n-airypo?  and  Egyptian 
papn,  '•  a  reed  "J.  Tho  earliest  known  attempt  at  the  pro- 
dueliun  of  an  article  similar  to  tho  paper  of  later  or  mo4ern 
times  was  made  in  Egypt  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era— some  writers  atlirm  2500  years  ii.  o. ;  the  oldest 
manuscript  in  existence  is  on  papyrus,  and  is  supposed  to 
boar  dato  1552  b.  c.  We  have  accounts  of  manufactories 
of  paper  for  exportation  at  Meiuphis  700  a.c.  The  lower 
part  of  tiio  stem  of  tho  ]>apyrus-pli»nt  is,  under  its  rough 
pellicle  or  skin,  composed  uf  thin  layers  of  much  cohesive 
power.  These,  being  carefully  separated,  were  Iniil  side 
by  side  with  edges  overlapping,  and  on  being  subjected  to 
pressure  became  a  sheet  of  considerable  tenacity.  Tho 
number  of  these  layers  regulated  the  thickness  of  the  sheet; 
they  were  made  more  solid  and  firm  by  beating,  and  were 
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ruKopliblo  of  a  iloRrco  of  polish.  This  ruilo  kind  of  paper 
was  not  iinprovcil  for  very  ninny  centuries,  and  seems  to  have 
met  the  wants  of  its  consumers  until  about  4i0  B.  0.,  when 
parchment  was  first  used  lor  books  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. At  the  be;;inning  of  the  Christian  era  the  use  of 
parchment  in  Komo  and  lirccco  became  very  C-ttcnsivc, 
out  not  to  the  exclusion  of  papyrus,  which  was  still  ex- 
ported largely  from  Kgypt  lor  many  centuries.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  the  Chinese  had,  it  is  believed. 
begun  to  manufacture  paper  from  silk  and  other  fibres,  but 
by  what  process  is  unknown.  Two  or  three  centuries  later 
they  were  using  cotton  fibres  for  this  purpose,  and  the  art 
was  cither  independently  discovered  or  learned  from  the 
Chinese  by  various  nations.  The  Persians  and  .Arabs  arc 
known  to  have  made  paper  from  these  fibres  from  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  century  :  in  700  a.  ii.  paper  was  made 
from  cotton  at  Mecca.  The  art  was  introduced  into  .^pain 
bv  the  Moors,  to  whom  modern  civilization  is  so  deeply 
indebted:  and  hero  it  was  first  discovered  that  linen  and 
cotton  rags  were  more  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  than  the  raw  materials,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
fibre  being  partly  overcome  by  wear  and  use,  making  the 
reduction  to  pulp  less  dillicuU.  From  the  twelfth  century, 
Spain  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  |iaper-producing 
country,  Italy  ranking  second.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  art  was  in  use  in  Franco  and  Germany  to  a  mod- 
erate extent,  and  in  thcncxtcentury  thcsetwocountrics  had 
become  the  largest  paper-producers;  but  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  Holland  inatle  rapid  jirogress,  and  soon 
exported  large  quantities,  England  receiving  her  supplies 
mainly  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century — about  1400 — tho  first  papcr-miU 
in  England  was  built  at  Hertford,  but  the  second  mill  was 
Dot  established  until  fully  fifty  years  later,  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  others.  From  this  time  forward  the 
trade  did  not  increase  much  for  a  period  covering  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  country  depending  on  the 
European  continent  for  supplies.  In  France  the  art  had 
flourished,  paper  being  made  thereof  superior  quality,  and 
it  was  exported  to  ail  European  markets.  About  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manufacture  in  England  re- 
ceived an  impetus  from  the  immigration  of  French  refugees 
(driven  from  their  native  country  by  tho  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1085),  who  introduced 
the  improvements  of  the  French  manufacturers.  Tho  mate- 
rials for  some  centuries  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  macerating 
them  in  water  in  a  vessel  resembling  a  mortar.  A  great 
step  forward  liad  been  the  introduction  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  stamping-mills.  The  method  of  grinding  by  knives 
placed  around  a  cylinder  was  invented  in  Holland,  but  not 
until  tho  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  art. 

Fiii.  1. 


^"l'ost"AmH-''  ri'":"""  of  «'e  sixteenth  centurv,   from 

Jost  Amman  s  P,im,i,l„i  umnium  Hberaimm  mn/innfcanim  et 

seaenlannriim  Arlium  Genera  conlinem,  etc.  (Frankfort,  1564). 

The  great  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption 

of  paper  did  not  begin  until  after  the  invention  of  the 

paper-machine.     The  original  inventor,  Louis  Robert  of 


Essonnc,  France,  received  in  1799  a  patent  for  fifteen  years 
and  a  premium  of  8000  francs  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. It  was  introduced  in  1802  by  Legcr  Didot  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  nearly  perfected  and  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  by  the  Fourdriniers,  whoso  name  it  bears,  they 
having  )mrchascd  tlie  patent  and  rights  of  the  original 
inventors.  They  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
improvements — so  large,  in  fact,  that  it  ruined  them  finan- 
cially, their  only  recompense  being  thehontjr  of  introducing 
one  of  the  most  womlerfiil  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  de- 
vised, without  whidi  the  ilemand  for  paper  for  the  last  fifty 
years  could  not  have  been  met.  The  main  principles  of 
this  machine,  as  it  was  put  into  operation  by  the  Fourdri- 
niers seventy  years  ago,  have  not  been  varied.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  working  and  form  of  the 
various  parts,  but  the  essential  principle  remains  the  same ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  other  principal  piece  of 
machinery  requisite  for  paper-making — the  engine  for  wash- 
ing and  beating — invented  in  Holland,  and  long  called  the 
Hollander.  With  this  pulp-engine  of  the  last  century  and 
the  Fourdrinier  m.achine  of  seventy  years  ago  paper  was 
made  not  much  inferior  to  the  product  of  the  modern  mills. 
Cotton  and  linen  rags  were  first  used  in  Europe  for 
making  paper  about  the  end  of  tho  eleventh  century,  and 
for  a  period  of  700  years  no  other  material  was  cnijiloyed. 
The  want  of  new  material  seems  to  have  been  felt  with  in- 
creased consumption,  and  active  minds  were  constantly 
occupied  in  devising  means  of  converting  various  sub- 
stances into  white  paper,  but  with  no  practical  result  until 
within  about  thirty  or  forty  years.  Among  the  earliest  of  in- 
ventors on  record  was  Bladen,  who  in  1BS2  took  out  a  )mtent 
for  making  paper  from  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  flax,  cordage, 
silk,  woollen, and  all  sorts  of  materials.  It  would  seem 
his  invention  was  not  directed  especially  tow.ard  any  new 
material,  but  about  100  years  later  we  learn  that  white  or 
partially  white  paper  was  made  from  wood  in  Germany. 
About  the  same  time  attempts  were  made  to  use  straw  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  with  no  ]iractical  result.  Tho  first 
invention  that  has  been  of  any  real  advantage  .and  worked 
in  a  practical  manner  was  that  patented  by  Mellier  (about 
1854)  for  the  treatment  of  straw  .and  other"  vegetable  fibres 
by  boiling  at  a  pressure  of  80°  or  over  in  caustic  alkali  of 
4  per  cent.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  a  very  largo 
production  of  printing  jiaper  made  almost  solely  from  straw, 
and  in  some  cases  from  straw  alone,  but  the  result  is  better 
with  a  moderate  admixture  of  rags  :  and  from  this  material 
can  be  produced  white  paper  at  a  lower  cost  than  from  any 
other  known  substance.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
invention  came  a  like  method  of  treating  wood  chemically, 
and  by  nearly  the  same  means,  reducing  it  to  a  condition 
so  that  it  could  be  bleached  and  used  for  white  paper. 
The  jiatents  to  Watt  &,  Burgess  were  issued  in  1854,  and 
improvements  were  patented  by  Ladd,  Keene,  Dixon,  and 
others.  The  result,  after  years  of  experiment  and  ex- 
penditure, was  the  erection  in  18C5  of  extensive  works  at 
Mnnayunk,  Pa.,  where  the  business  has  been  continued  on 
a  large  scale  with  more  or  less  profit,  but  recently  has 
been  put  in  operation  elsewhere.  The  fibre  from  wood, 
though  softer  and  more  pliable  th.an  that  from  straw, 
being  wanting  in  strength  as  compared  with  that  of  es- 
parto-grass or  of  the  softest  rags,  is  valuable  when  mixed 
with  rags,  and  proves  a  great  addition  to  the  supply  of 
paper-stock.  Other  patents  have  been  issued  for  improved 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  wood  and  straw  chemically, 
but  as  yet  none  have  been  put  in  operation  in  a  large  way. 
The  use  of  wood  for  white  paper  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption  of  straw  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  cost  being  greater.  About  the  same  time  came  Voel- 
ter's  invention  for  reducing  wood  to  fibre  by  machinery, 
without  tho  use  of  chemicals.  The  wood  is  ground  on 
stones  rotating  at  high  speed,  the  fibres  being  literally 
torn  apart  or  separated;  but  they  have  very  little  power 
of  cohesion,  and  consequently  scarcely  any  strength. 
Mixed  with  rags,  they  increase  the  bulk  of  the  paper. 
When  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  ground  wood  is  mixed  with 
rags,  they  produce  a  cheap  white  paper.  The  wood  retain- 
ing its  natural  color,  the  paper  in  which  it  is  used  is  of 
inferior  color,  but.  owing  to  its  cheapness,  the  demand  is 
large  and  increasing.  In  the  U.  S.  200  stones  are  now 
grinding  it;  their  product,  15,000  to  20,000  tons  yearly, 
being  used  mainly  for  newspapers,  though  in  Germany  itis 
used  in  the  lower  grades  of  writing  papers.  About  two  years 
later  the  conversion  of  esparto-grass  into  white  paper  was 
attempted.  This  m.aterial  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Spain,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Algeria  and  Tu- 
nis exporting  it  largely— from  Algeria  a  fair  quality  and  in 
considerable  qu.antities:  the  best  qualities  and  largest  su])- 
plies  have  been  obtained  from  Spain.  The  principal  eon- 
sumption  of  it  has  been  in  England.  Itis  onlv  within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  used  by  French  paper-makers.     The  first 
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patent  for  its  use  was  issued  to  Routledge  in  1856,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  its  introduetion.  Unsuccessful 
for  a  long  time,  he  finally  worked  out  the  problem,  and  the 
result  now  is  a  consumption  of  120,0(10  tons  yearly  in 
England  for  white  and  lino  papers,  much  of  it  being  used 
for  writing  papers  ;  as  it  yields  from  45  to  50  per  cent, 
of  fibre,  it  furnishes  stock  for  50,000  tons  of  )iaper  per 
annum.  The  value  of  this  material  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  twenty  years  ago  it  was  worth  barely  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  transportation  ;  the  better  grades  now  sell 
in  England  at  £9  to  £10  per  ton,  occasionally  above  £10. 
Straw  without  bleaching  is  largely  used  for  ordinary  grades 
of  wrap]iing  paper  and  straw  boards.  Jute,  old  ropes, 
bagging,  waste  from  cotton  factories,  all  kinds  of  old  pa- 
pers, paper  clippings,  all  kinds  of  old  waste  material  of 
vegetable  fibre,  are  used  by  the  paper-makers.  Old  news- 
papers and  printed  books  are  boiled  in  alkali  to  discharge 
the  printer's  ink,  and  used  for  making  white  paper.  A 
printed  newspaper  will  produce  two-thirds  its  weight  in 
clean  white  paper. 

The  first  stage  in  modern  paper-making  is  the  careful 
sorting  of  the  rags.  This  is  done  by  hand  (women  being 
employed)  on  tables  with  bottoms  of  coarse  wire-cloth" 
which  allow  a  portion  of  the  dust  to  fall  through.  On 
this  part  of  the  work,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  the  clean- 
liness of  the  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  take  from  the  rags 
all  pieces,  however  sm.all,  of  metal,  bone,  or  leather,  above 
all  of  rubber,  woollens,  colored  papers,  and  to  dislodge  all 
the  dirt  that  is  easily  removed.  The  rags  are  also  sorted 
into  various  qualities  for  the  different  grades  of  paper; 
then  cut  into  sniiill  pieces.  For  very  fine  papers  this  is 
done  by  hand  by  the  sorters,  on  a  scythe  or  long  knife 
fastened  in  a  horizontal  position  on  tlieir  tables  ;  for  the 
finest  grades  the  seams  are  either  cut  off  or  cut  open  to 
exclude  concealed  dirt.  Rag-cutters  are  used  except 
where  the  finest  qualities  are  m.ade.  The  machine  for 
cutting  the  rags  usually  has  two  rapidly-revolving  blades 
coming  in  contact  with  a  third  or  bed-knife,  which  is 
stationary,  much  like  the  hay-cutters,  but  of  great  strength. 
By  these  the  rags  are  cut  quite  small,  and  are  then  car- 
ried on  moving  bands  or  belts  to  the  duster,  a  large  wire- 
cloth  covered  cylinder  having  a  shaft  inside  with  arms, 
the  outlet  end  being  lowest.  This  is  revolved  rapidly,  giv- 
ing the  rags  a  thorough  tossing  and  tumbling,  whereby 
the  dust  is  dislodged  and  falls  through  the  wire  cloth'; 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  boiling  process.  Where 
very  fine  hand-cut  rags  are  used,  they  are  sometimes 
boiled  in  chests  or  vats  with  little  or  no  pressure,  but  in 
most  mills  the  boiling  is  done  in  large,  strong  rotary  boil- 
ers containing  from  .'iUOO  to  4000  pounds  of  rags,  and 
boiled  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  under  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  20  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  varying  with 
the  quality  of  stock  under  treatment.  Usually,  they  are 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  lime,  but  for  many  grades  soda-ash 
is  .added.  This  boiling  softens  or  dissolves  all  grease, 
loosens  the  dirt,  and  prepares  the  rags  for  the  thorough 
washing  process  which  ensues.  The  washing  and  beating 
engines  are  much  alike  in  form  and  construction — in  fact, 
only  requiring  a  ch.ange  of  knives  to  be  used  for  either  pur- 
pose. The  engines  are  of  v.arious  sizes  ;  those  built  recently 
are  much  larger  than  formerly  ;  with  this  exception  there  has 
been  but  little  change  for  more  than  100  years.  Manv  en- 
gines are  of  cast  iron,  but  they  are  better  "made  of  wood,  as 
the  iron  is  liable  to  rust,  thereby  staining  the  paper  at  times. 
The  engine  (Figs.  2  and  :i),  an  oblong  vat  with  the  ends 
Fig.  2. 


rounded,  is  from  12  to  24  feet  long  fi  i  I  It  wide 
2J  to  ,3  feet  deep.  The  size  mostly  in  use,  and  herein  re- 
ferreil  to,  is  15  feet  ;<  (ij  feet,  capacity  300  to  100  pounds. 
A  partition,  called  the  "  midl'cather  "  (A),  runs  lengthwi.se 
of  the  middle  of  (ho  engine,  but  not  the  entire  length,  being 
distant  from  each  end  half  the  width  of  the  engine.  This 
partition  forms  an  endless  )iassage-way  for  the  pulp,  half 
the  width  anil  (he  whole  Icngdl  of  the  engine  ;  and  through 
this  passage-way  the  pulp  is  continually  moved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  engine-roll  B.  The  roll  is  the  same  in  length  as 
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the  distance  from  the  midfeather  to  the  side  of  the  engine, 

or  nearly  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  engine.    This  roll  is 
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on  a  heavy  iron  shaft  extending  across  the  width  of  the  en- 
gine and  beyond  for  a  bearing  and  driving  jiullcyor  gear; 
the  end  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  roll-block  is  secured  also 
extends  beyond  the  side  of  the  engine,  and  the  bearing  D  is 
on  a  long  lever  C,  which,  being  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw, 
raises  the  roll  from  contact  with  the  bed-plate  F,  or  lowers 
it  in  closer  contact;  with  it.  This  bed-plate  F  is  placed  in 
a  solid  block  (J,  which  fills  up  the  width  between  the  mid- 
feather  A  and  the  side  of  the  engine.  The  front  part  of  this 
block  slants  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine,  thus  allow- 
ing an  easy  approach  of  the  pulp  to  the  roll  and  knives  of  the 
bed-plate.  From  the  back  of  the  bed-plate,  this  block  G  is 
made  to  conform  in  shape  to  the  curve  of  the  circumference 
of  the  roll — near  it,  but  not  in  contact.  This  part  of  the 
block  is  called  the  "  backfall,"  H.  Prom  the  top  its  shape 
is  a  curved  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine.  The  roll  B 
is  a  solid  wooden  or  iron  cylinder  securely  fastened  on  a 
heavy  iron  shaft;  lengthways  on  its  surface,  and  parallel 
with  the  shaft,  are  equidistant  grooves,  3  or  4  inches  deep, 
and  usually  2  to  2.}  inches  apart.  The  roll-bars  I  are  steel 
plates,  the  same  in  length  as  the  face  of  the  roll,  0  to  8 
inches  broad,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  hammered  quite 
thin  on  one  edge,  having  a  notch  or  slot  on  each  end.  They 
are  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  are  wedged  tightly  in  their 
places;  a  heavy  iron  ring  is  driven  tightly  and  firmly  into 
each  end  of  the  roll ;  this  ring  fits  into  the  notches  'in  the 
end  of  the  roll-bars;  then  the  whole  is  tightly  wedged,  the 
bars  extending  2i  to  3  inches  above  the  periphery  of  the  roll. 
The  bed-plate  i\  composed  of  a  number  of  bars  of  steel 
with  strips  of  wood  between,  firmly  bolted  together,  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  roll-bars;  the  form  that  h.as  been 
Fig.  4.  the    longest    in    use    is 

called  the  elbow-plate 
(Fig.  4).  Another  form 
of  bed-plate  now  much 
used  is  made  of  a  large 
number  of  thin  steel 
blades  zigzag  in  form 
(Fig.  5);  after  each  a  thin  layer  of  wood,  all  bolted  to- 
gether.    The  face  of  the   bed-plate  is  curved  to   fit  the 

sweep  of  the  roll.  The 
straight  bars  of  the  roll, 
running  at  high  speed, 
come  in  contact  with 
these  iliagonal  knives  or 
bars  of  the  bed-plate, 
and  grind,  tear,  and 
macerate  most  eff'ectu- 
jiS  ally  the  fibres  of  the 
material. 
In  the  washing-engine  arc  one  or  two  cylinder-washers, 
K,  which  are  lowered  into,  and  partly  submerged  in,  the  mass 
of  stock,  and  raised  when  their  work  is  comjdctcd.  They 
are  round  or  octagon.al  cylinders  of  framework,  wi(h  solid 
ends,  but  covered  with  fine  wiro-cloth  on  their  jieriphery. 
When  immersed  in  the  stock,  which  is  floated  in  a  full  sup- 
jdy  of  water,  they  revolve,  and  the  dirty  water  jiasses 
through  the  wire  cloth,  is  taken  u])  by  a  scries  of  scoojvs  on 
their  inside,  and  discharged  through  an  opening  in  their 
shafts  or  journal.  F'rom  the  boiler  the  rags  are  placed  in 
thisfirst  or  washing-engine  with  a  ])lentiful  supply  of  water. 
The  roll,  revolving  rapidly  (130  rcvolulions  a  minute), 
draws  toward  anil  under  it  the  floating  rags  ;  they  arc  \io- 
lently  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  backfall  II,  and  with  them 
a  volume  of  water.  This  action  continuing,  the  rags  are 
forced  along,  anil  soon  the  whole  mass  of  rags  and  water 
is  steadily  nu)ving  in  endless  journeys  around  the  engine 
and  under  the  roll.  The  cylimler  washer  Iv  is  lowered  and 
partly  submerged  iu  and  revolves  with  the  mass,  continu- 
ally discharging  the  dirty  water,  while  a  full  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  is  added  during  the  whole  opcratinu. 
This  washing  continues  from  three  to  five  hours,  by  which 
time  the  rags  are  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  by  the 
passage  through  them  of  so  much  clean  water.  Over  the 
roll  is  placed  the  curb,  a  box  covering  it,  without  which 
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tho  roll  by  iU  rapid  revolutions  would  throw  out  of  the  en- 
gine the  rags  and  water.  Clean,  pure  water  is  much  de- 
sired for  washinj;  and  ull  pnncr-makinj;  nruoesses.  since  on 
its  puritv  di'pend  greatly  tlie  color  and  clearnc-Js  of  the 
paper,  burin;;  this  wa.-hinjr  the  ra;;s  have  been  partially 
ground  anil  di^integr^Ued,  iind  are  known  as  "half  stuff." 

Tho  rags  are  now  ready  for  bleaching,  which  is  done  by 
adding  to  tho  mass  of  half  i^tuff  in  tho  engine  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  Mmc.  and  later  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  quickens  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  liy 
raising  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  engine  the  half 
Btuff  is  emptied  into  a  stccp-chcst  in  a  room  below;  these 
stoep-chests  will  contain  many  engines  of  half  stuff.  The 
half  stuff  remains  iu  tho  steep-chests  until  the  chlorine  has 
fully  acted  on  it — one  to  thi'eo  days.  Tiio  water  is  then 
drained  off.  an<l  it  is  next  taken  to  the  bcating-cngine. 
In  Kurope  an  intermediate  engine  is  used,  in  which,  after 
washing,  tho  rags  are  placed  for  bleaching:  but  in  tho 
U.  S.  the  chlorine  solution  is  added  to  the  half  stuff  in  the 
washing-engine.  The  beating-engine  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  first  or  washing-engine,  and  is  provided  with 
a  cylinder-washer,  but  with  roll-bars  and  bed-plate  less 
blunt,  and  usually  with  more  rapid  revolution  of  roll.  The 
cylinder-washer  is  used  for  a  short  time,  only  to  wusli  out 
the  chlorine  liquor,  which  is  done  by  rinsing  ami  changes 
of  water,  as  in  the  washing-engine.  If  not  fully  washed 
out,  the  chlorine  is  neutralized  by  the  use  of  an  anti-chlo- 
rine solution.  The  lever  C,  sustaining  the  end  of  the  roll- 
shaft,  is  now  lowered,  bringing  the  roll-bars  in  close  con- 
tact with  tho  bcd-platc;  the  roll,  revolving  at  high  speed, 
produces  a  thorough  grinding  and  beating  of  the  pulp, 
which  passes  under  the  roll  in  endless  motion  for  many 
hours  until  the  fibres  are  thoroughly  separated.  This  beat- 
ing usually  eontinues  from  three  to  ten  hours,  according 
to  the  quality  to  be  jiroduced.  For  bank-note  paper 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  are  often  required,  in 
which  case  the  roll  is  not  lowered  in  close  contact  with  the 
bed-plate. 

Tho  half  stuff  is  now  ready  for  the  pnper-machine.  and 
is  emptied  into  stuff-ehests,  and  more  water  added  until  it 
is  of  a  semi-liquid  consistency.  It  is  here  kept  in  con- 
stant agitation,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water.  Until  the  invention  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
about  tho  year  1800,  this  pulp  was  made  into  sheets  of 
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paper  by  hand — a  process  now  but  little  used.  A  quan- 
tity is  placed  in  the  vat,  a  wooden  tub;  tho  quantity  of 
water  added  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  of 
paper  to  be  made.  The  mould  is  a  light,  flat  wooden 
frame  covered  with  wire  cloth;  if  laid  or  water-mark  pa- 
per is  required,  coarse  wires  on  this  would  cause  corre- 
sponding marks  in  the  paper.  A  thin  frame,  called  tho 
deckle,  is  placed  on  the  nH)uld ;  the  inner  area  of  this 
deckle  forms  the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  made.  The  vat  man, 
holding  the  mould  with  both  hands,  dips  it  into  tho  pulp  in 
the  vat,  and  slowly  raises  it  level  and  flat:  the  deckle  or 
frame  around  the  edges  of  the  mould  is  somewhat  higher,  and 
retains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  i»ulp  on  the  mould  to  form 
the  sheet  of  paper.  The  vutman  carefully,  with  a  peculiar 
slow  shaking  motion  in  both  directions,  raises  the  monld  ; 
the  water  runs  through  the  wire  cloth  ;  the  shaking  mo- 
tion of  the  half-liquid  pulp  causes  the  loose  floating  fibres 
to  knit  and  adhere  together.  Soon  the  water  has  drained 
through  this  sieve-like  mould,  leaving  a  wet  sheet  of  pajicr 
perfectly  formed,  but  too  wet  and  pulpy  to  be  handled. 
The  vatman  slips  ofi'  the  deckle  on  to  another  niould,  ])ass- 
ing  the  first  mould,  with  the  sheet  of  pajier  on  it,  to  an- 
other workman,  the  coucher  {accouchf^r},  who,  after  letting 
it  stand  in  an  inclined  position  a  shorttimo  to  drain,  reverses 
the  mould,  laying  it  on  a  woollen  blanket  or  felt,  to  which 
the  pulpy  sheet  of  paper  adheres,  leaving  the  mould  (which 
goes  again  to  the  vatman).  On  this  sheet  is  laid  another 
felt,  which  in  turn  receives  its  sheet  of  pajier.  until  120  to 
1.00  each  of  alternate  sheets  of  paper  and  pieces  of  felt  are 
piled  up.  This  pile,  called  a  "post,"  is  now  placed  in  a 
press  and  pressure  applied  to  squeeze  out  as  much  water 
as  possible.  The  sheets,  although  wet,  can  be  handled, 
and  after  another  pressing  and  stripping  arc  hung  up  in 
the  loft  to  dry.  AVhen  dry  the  operation  of  sizing  follows. 
If  for  writing  paper.s,  this  is  performed  by  dipping  tho  dry 
sheets  in  animal  sizing,  a  weak  solution  ()f  glue.  Again 
the  sheets  arc  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  jircssed, 
calendered,  or  hot  pressed,  and  otherwise  manipulated  as 
their  quality  may  require. 

Under  a  microscope  the  vegetable  fibre  is  seen  to  ho 
a  cylinder,  but  tho  early  mortar  and  the  later  stamp-mill 
process  having  pounded  and  flattened  it,  the  edges  be- 
come rough  and  ragged;  and  the  shaking  motion  given 
by  tho  vatman  with  the  mould  brings  these  ragged 
G. 


fibres  into  (Contact,  when  they  become  entangled  and  the  |  motion,  given  to  the  mould  by  the  vatman,  that  the  sheet 
shoot  of  paper  is  formed.     It  is  by  the  imitation  of  this  I  of  paper  is  so  successfully  formed  by  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
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chine  (F\p.  B.  7)      In  the  stufr-cheft,  agitators  in  con-  |  consistency    beiu-    necessary    to   iV.rni    sliecis   of  uniform 
slant  motion  m.x  tlje  pulp  tliorouglily  witli  water,  uniform  1  thicliness.     The  pulp  is  afterward  pumped  to  the  Fourdri- 
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?e"d"ef  tL''fl^w"in"aceo;d''.^i''",'wr".^^™'"'  "r^'f  I  '^'"^  ^<"i»'""»-     Then  it  passes  through  a  fan-pump  with 
re„ui..tes  flow  in  aceordance  w.th  the  thickness  of  the  I  a  large  addition  of  water,  the  action  of  this  pump  mixing 
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it  thoroughly.     From  the   pump    it  passes    in    a    broad 
stream  on  the  screen,  a  wooilen  frame  of  the  same  width 
as  the  machine,  covered  with  smooth  brass  plates,  in  which 
are  long  and  very  narrow  slits.     This  screen  has  a  rapid 
vertical  jolting  motion  or  shake  given  to  it.  which  causes 
the  pulp  to  pass  through  to  the  vat  beneath.     The  knots, 
lumps,  and  much  of  the  dirt  remain  on  the  screen,  and  arc 
removed  at  intervals.    From  the  lips  of  the  vat  A  the  pulp 
passes,  much  diluted,  on  an  apron,  in  a  very  broad  thin 
stream,  on  to  the  Kourdrinier  wire  or  mould.     This  is  an 
endless  wire  cloth  (X)  about  :i.'i  feet  long  and  of  the  width 
of  the  machine  (some  are  now  made  St  feet  wide,  usually 
about  6  feet),  running  horizontally,  and  although  a  very 
thin  wire  cloth  is  used,  it  must  run  flat  and  level  (Fig.  S). 
For  this  i)urpose  it  is  supported  by,  and  runs  on,  a  num- 
ber of  cop]>er  or  brass  tube-rolls  13,  small  in  diameter  and 
as  near  together  as  can  be  without  contact.     Below  the 
tubes  is  a  long,  wide,  shallow  trough,  the  '•  save-all  "  0.  to 
catch  the  water  passing  through  the  wire  and  the  small  por- 
tions of  pulp  carried  through  by  it.    The  side-frame  I)  sup- 
porting the  ends  of  the  tube-rolls  is  given  a  violent  lateral 
shaking  motion:  the  semi-liquid  pulp  while  floating  along 
on  the  wire  cloth  is  fay  this  motion  shaken  together,  and  the 
fibres  become  closely  interlaced,  the  water  passing  through 
the  wire  cloth ;  and  this  process  continues  nearly  the  dis- 
tance run  by  the   wire  cloth  to  the  couch-rolls  F.      The 
pulp  is  prevented  from  spreading  out  over  the  sides  of  the 
wire  cloth  by  the  deckle-straps  fi,  endless  rubber  straps, 
li  inch  thick  or  high,  which  run  one  on  each  side  and  on 
top  of  the  wire  cloth,  and  thus  determine  or  form  the  width 
of  ]iaper.     They  continue  about  two-thirds  the  distance 
on  the  mould,  by  which  time  the  paper  is  formed,  although 
still  in  a  wet  and  pulpy  condition.     About  this  point  is 
placed  the  dandy-roll  H,  a  cylindrical  frame  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  which,  running  on  the  pulpy  paper,  presses  the 
fibres  closer  together.     If  a  laid  mark  or  any  design  is  re- 
quired, it  is  made  on  the  surface  of  this  dandy-roll  with 
coarse  wire,  and  by  running  it  on  the  wet  paper  the  de- 
sign is  transferred  to  it.     The  wire  cloth  now  carries  the 
still  wet  paper  over  one  or  more  suction-boxes,  I.  with 
perforated  brass  plates  on  the  upper  side  ne.\t  the  wire,  to 
which  a  suction-pump  is  attached,  forming  a  vacuum  in 
the  hoXQs  and   drawing  more  of  the  moisture   from  the 
paper.     The  wire  cloth  now  passes  with  the  paper  between 
the  couch-rolls  F.  which  .are  heavy  metal  rolls  covered  with 
thick  woollen  jackets.     Their  pressure  expels  much  of  the 
remaining  water,  and  the  paper,  now  somewhat  free  from 
moisture,  is  conveyed  from  the  wire  to  the  felt  J  of  the 
*' first-press"  rolls  K,  two  iron  rolls  with  an  endless  woollen 
felt   (J)   between.     The  upper  roll  being  weighted,  more 
moisture  is  pressed  out,  and  the  paper  passes  to  the  "sec- 
ond-press "  rolls  '"  (L,  Fig.  7).  also  on  a  felt,  where  still  more 
moisture  is  pressed  out;  and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  dry- 
ing-cylinders M,  copper  or  iron  cylinders  filled  with  hot 
steam  ;  they  are  2J  to  3J  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  five  to 
ten  are  used,  occasionally  a  larger  number.     jMoving  with 
them,  and  covering  three-fourths  of  their  circumference,  is 
a  cotton  or  woollen  felt  P.     The  wet  paper  is  introduced 
between  the  surface  of  the  dryer  and  felt,  the  latter  hohling 
it  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  dryers  until  it  has   passed 
along  with   it  and  over  all  the  dryers.     Leaving  them  a 
continuous  sheet  of  dry  paper,  it  is  then  passed  between  a 
series  of  polished  iron  rolls  S  in  stacks  of  two  or  more,  to 
give  the  paper  a  surface.     In  modern  mills  in  the  U.  S. 
chilled  iron  r<dls,  eight  to  twelve  in  a  stack,  with  pressure 
applied  by  screws  or  levers  and  weights,  are  now  used, 
and  quite  a  high  surface  is  the  result.     From  these  rolls 
the  paper  is  usually  wound  on  reels,  T,  to  bo  afterward 
super-calendered  if   very  high    surface    is  wanted;    then 
passed  through  the  cutter,  a  nnichine  with  a  revolving 
knife  coming  in  contact  at  each  revolution  with  a  station- 
ary knife;  between  them  the  pa|ier  passes  and  is  cut  into 
sheets,  the  speed  of  the  revolving  knife   being  regulated 
according  to  the  length  of  sheet  wanted. 

The  wire  cloth  on  the  Fourdrinier  machine  is  rather 
costly,  and  wears  only  a  few  weeks.  And  the  flow  id'  water 
through  the  wire  is  so  great,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the 
very  finely-ground  fibre,  that  although  by  the  use  of  the 
"save-all"  most  of  the  water  is  caught  and  used  again  to 
mix  with  the  pulp,  a  considerable  waste  of  fibre  is  inevital)le. 
The  cylinder  machine  (Fig.  '.I I  costs  much  less,  and  can  be 
operate. 1  more  cconc.niii'ally.  The  ((ylinder  .\  is  a  frame  of 
metal  2J  to  M*  feet  in  diameter;  its  length  is  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  paiicr-machine;  its  surface  is  formed  of  rods 
of  brass  quite  close  together.  Over  this  is  ]>laced  a  jacket 
of  coarse  wire  cloth,  and  over  this  a  jacket  of  fine  wire 
cloth,  both  tight  and  smooth,  without  wrinkles.    The  outer 

•FiR.  7  is  a  continuation  of  the  paper-machine,  all  on  the 
same  level,  but  represented  iu  two  parts,  on  account  of  the 
width  or  the  page. 


or  fine  wire  cloth  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Fourdrinier. 

This  cylinder  ia  placed  in  the  vat  B,  its  ends  fitting  closely  to 

Fig.  9. 

E 


the  sides.  The  vat  is  a  square  tank  nearly  filled  with  diluted 
pulp  of  the  required  consistency,  with  which  it  is  kept  sup- 
jdieil  by  a  regular  flow.  The  open  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vat,  and  with  a  pack- 
ing to  prevent  a  leakage  of  water  between  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  sides  of  the  vat.  The  vat  has  an  open- 
ing in  each  side  below  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  near  its 
periphery;  through  these  openings  flows' the  water  that 
passes  through  the  wire-cloth  covering  of  the  cylinder. 
Above  the  cylinder,  in  contact  and  revolving  with  it,  is 
the  "couch -roll"  C,  of  U  to  2  feet  diameter,  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cylinder.  Between  the  couch-roll  and 
the  cylinder  runs  an  endless  woollen  felt  D,  which,  after 
contact  with  the  cylinder,  passes  around  the  couch-roll 
down  to  and  between  the  first-press  rolls,  E.  The  practical 
operation  is  as  follows:  The  machine  starts — the  vat  filled 
with  diluted  pulp  and  with  a  constant  supply  flowing  in — 
the  water  inside  of  the  cylinder  running  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  vat ;  the  water  in  the  vat  outside 
of  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  wire-cloth  ;  and  this  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  draws  with  it  the  pulp,  which,  however, 
is  arrested  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  by  the  wire-cloth  cov- 
ering, and  the  pulp  forms  a  film  on  the  submerged  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  This  film  is  the  pa]ier  in  a  pulpy  condition. 
The  cylinder  revolving,  this  film  of  pulp  adhering,  it  is 
lifted  out  of  the  liquid  of  the  vat;  the  movement,  con- 
tinuing, brings  it  in  contact  with  the  soft  woollen  felt  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  couch-roll,  and  it  adheres  to  the 
felt.  The  couch-roll  bearing  with  some  weight  on  ttie  cyl- 
inder, much  water  is  pressed  out.  The  movement  con- 
tinuing, the  felt  carries  the  paper  between  the  first-press 
ridls,  where  more  water  is  pressed  out;  then  through  the 
second-press  rolls  and  over  the  dryer  between  calender  rolls, 
the  same  as  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  Beyond  the  first- 
press  rolls  the  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  machines  are  alike, 
•is  the  volume  of  water  mixed  with  the  pulp  is  very  much 
less  than  on  the  Fourdrinier,  and  nearly  all  being  carried 
back  and  again  mixed  with  the  pulp,  there  is  less  waste  on 
the  cylinder  machine;  but  as  there  is  no  shake  or  lateral 
motion  given  to  the  pulp  as  it  goes  to  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
cylinder,  the  fibres  run  mostly  in  one  direction,  and  the 
|ia])er  is  not  as  strong  in  both  directions  as  that  made 
on  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  where  the  fibres  fall  in  all 
directions;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  cylinder  jiapcr  is 
not  as  bulky  for  the  weight.  Cylinder  machines  arc  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  V.  S.  for  making  wrapping  papers, 
straw  and  binders'  boards,  hanging  papers,  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  infcri(n'  kinds  of  news-print,  while  a  few 
are  employed  for  making  writing  papers.  There  are  (l!*7(;) 
700  cylinder  machines  in  the  U.  S.,  and  350  Fourdriniers. 
Siziiif^. — Paper  in  its  natural  state  is  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent, and  cannot  bo  written  on  until  it  is  sized.  Paper 
made  by  hand  is.  after  drying,  ilipped,  a  few  sheets  at  a 
time,  and  passed  through  anim;il  sizing,  a  we:ik  solution 
of  glue;  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  afterward  pressed, 
calendered,  etc..  the  glue  sizing  also  tends  to  harden  and 
stitfcn  the  paper.  On  the  Fourdrinier  and  cylin<Ier  ma- 
chines the  paper  alter  leaving  the  dryers  passes  through 
a  shallow  vat  containing  this  glue  or  animal  sizing,  then 
between  the  **  size-rolls."  which  jiress  out  the  superfluous 
liijuid  sizing  ;  it  then  passes  to  a  machine  which  cuts  it  in 
sheets  and  lays  them  in  a  jdle;  it  is  then  hung  in  the  ilry- 
ing  lol't,  and  when  dry  strijipcd,  pressed,  and  calendered. 
In  England  there  are  used  in  most  mills,  for  drying  paper 
after  animal  sizing,  a  scries  of  cylinders  covered  with  wire. 
liver  which  the  paper  ])asscs.  Inside  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
circular  fan  revolving  rapidly,  forming  currents  of  cold  air 
which  dry  the  pa])er;  often  60  or  60  cylinders  with  fans 
are  used.  Various  other  machines  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ilrying  the  animal  sizing  slowly,  but  the  air-dried 
papers  are  always  the  best  and  most  perfectly  sized.  En- 
gine sizing  is  used  where  strong  sizing  is  not  necessary 
and  for  printing  papers.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
papers  for  writing  purposes  are  sized  in  this  way  ;  The 
engine  sizing  is  made  of  rosin  and  alkali ;  the  solution  is 
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put  in  Iho  bcating-ongino  and  mixod  with  the  pulp.  For 
colored  papers  the  d.vcs  nro  mixeil  with  the  pulp  in  tho 
bt'ating-vn^;ine:  iil-'o  tiny  nnJ  torru  ull«ii  fur  lulultfration. 
Starch  is  often  nd.U-d  to  :<lifiVn  tho  paper  and  improve  the 
8urfaeo.  To  overcome  the  yellowish  shade  of  white  paper 
a  small  portion  of  uUraiimriiic  is  added. 

/*/<i*ni'/-.W"<''"(U'«. —  Paper  hung  up  to  dry  comes  down 
vorv  rough.  Tho  early  paper  makers  pre.-iiJod  this  between 
metal  plale.-^.anda  moderately  smooth  surface  was  obtained. 
A  later  improvement  was  pressing  between  heated  plates. 
Paper  po  treated  was  called  "  hot  pressed."  The  plating- 
machine  was  tho  next  improvement,  still  jised  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Europe,  except  in  England,  where  calenders 
are  also  used.  This  machine  is  simply  a  pair  of  heavy 
and  .-trong  iron  rollers  in  a  stout  iron  frame.  Great  pres- 
sure is  applied  by  weights  and  levers  or  by  .screws.  The 
paper  is  phiced  between  thin  sheets  of  copper  or  steel,  and 
passed  between  tho  rolls  until  the  required  surface  is  ob- 
tained. 

ihiUndtrs. — The  calenders  (Fig.  10)  now  in  use  are  five 
Fig.  10. 


to  eight  rolls  in  a  stack,  in  strong  iron  frames,  screws  at 
the  lop  pressing  the  rolls  together,  the  alternate  rolls  being 
of  highly  polished  iron  and  rolls  covered  with  paper.  The 
]iaper  rolls  are  made  by  passing  a  heavy  iron  shaft  through 
a  hole  in  a  great  number  of  sheets  of  linen  or  raanila 
paper.  The  paper,  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  becomes 
nearly  a  solid  mass;  it  is  then  secured  in  its  place  by  iron 
colhirs,  turned  round,  and  highly  polished.  The  sheets  are 
fed  between  the  two  upper  rolls,  and  kept  in  jiosition  and 
carried  through  the  set  by  tapes,  carrying  the  paper  after 
leaving  one  pair  of  rolls  to  the  point  of  contact  of  tho  next 
pair.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  desired  surface  is 
obtained.  In  web-calendering,  for  calendering  paper  from 
reels  before  it  is  cut  into  sheets,  one  end  is  passed  bet^veen 
the  two  upper  rolls,  ami  it  is  carried  through  the  whole 
stack  by  the  tapes  and  delivered  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
again  reeled  into  a  roll,  this  operation  also  being  repeated 
until  the  surface  is  as  required. 

Clean  while  cotton  or  linen  rags  yield  65  to  SO  per  cent. 
of  their  weight :  clean,  sound  colored  rags  make  05  to  GO ; 
while  low-grade  colored  or  very  dirty  white  rags,  contain- 
ing more  pieces  of  woollens  and  rubbish,  will  yield  but 
about  half  their  weight  of  paper.  Paper  shavings  and 
clean  waste  papers  yield  w  to  SO  ]>er  cent.:  old  printed 
white  papers  are  used  in  making  white  paper,  the  ink 
yielding  to  boiling  in  soda-ash,  and  producing  fiO  to  "0  per 
cent,  of  paper:  straw  produces  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  white  paper,  while,  m^de  into  wrapping  paper, 
without  bleaching,  its  yield  is  twice  as  much.  Pry  poplar- 
wootl  chemically  treated,  yields  30  to  33  jter  cent.  One 
cord  of  wood  ground  mechanically  yields  fibre  for  nearly 
1000  pounds  of  paper. 

Statistics. — Lockwood's  tables  for  1872  for  the  U.  S.  give 
the  number  of  paper-mills  at  S12 ;  value.  $35,500,000.  Four- 
drinicr's  machines,  299;  cylinder  machines,  690  ;  engines, 
329r),  employing  13.427  men,  7700  women,  .and  922  children. 
Total  wages,  $9,500,000;  yearly  product.  317.637  tons  of 
paper;  value,  $66,500,000,"of  which  there  were  22,970  tons 


of  writing,  value  $12,000,000;  91,446  tons  of  book,  rag, 
print,  value  $25,000,000  ;  14,000  tons  of  straw  print,  value 
5=3.000,000;  39,177  tons  of  manila,  value  $S,50n.(HIO  :  .39,597 
tons  of  straw-wrapping,  value  $3,000,000  :  19,700  tons  of 
wood-pulp,  value  $2,n(i0,0U0 ;  remainder,  straw  and  other 
1  boards,  hanging,  roofing,  and  sheathing  papers,  including 
.1800  tons  for  juiper  collars.  Since  1H72  about  HO  mills  have 
been  put  in  (»heration.  adding  25.0UO  tons  to  the  yearly 
iiroduct,  but  tne  value  is  no  higher,  prices  being  much 
lower.  The  production  of  ground  wood-pulp  has  been 
largely  increased  :  about  2lM)  wood-grinding  machines  arc 
in  operation,  making  about  20,000  tons  of  pulp  yearly. 

Paidcl's  tables  fi>r  1873  for  the  worM,  excluding  the  l'.  ^^., 
give  mills,  1497;  machines,  2042:  tons.  SSO.OOU.  .Adding 
I  the  U.  S.,  the  total  is  2309  mills,  3031  machines,  and 
1,19S,000  tons.  The  largest  consumption  is  that  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  per  cnpita  being  about  fifteen  pounds;  (Jreat 
Britain  ranks  next.  C  E.  O'IIara. 

l*a'per-Hangings,orWan-Papers,  arc  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  Spain  and  IlolJiind  before  1555,  but  their 
manufacture  has  only  in  recent  time  become  a  leading  in- 
dustry. The  choicest  wall-papers  are  made  of  good  ma- 
terial, but  for  the  low  grade  large  quantities  of  wotdlen, 
hemiien,  and  jute  waste  are  employed.  The  pa])cr  is  made 
of  any  desired  length.  It  was  formerly  all  printed  by 
hand,  either  by  the  process  of  block-printing  or  stencil. 
Of  late,  cylinder-printing  is  used,  identical  in  principle 
with  the  processes  emj)U>yed  in  CALico-rniNTiXG  (which 
see).  But  some  choice  styles  are  still  hand-i)rinted,  ami 
some  striped  papers  are  colored  by  a  simple  process  which 
cannot  bo  called  printing,  the  colors  being  imparted  through 
apertures,  underneath  which  the  paper  is  rapidly  drawn. 
Flock-printing  is  done  by  printing  the  pattern  in  with 
varnish  and  then  sprinkling  on  colored  Jhtrhg,  in  powder, 
the  flocks  being  the  shearings  of  woollen  cloth.  Satin 
papers  are  finished  with  powdered  steatite,  an<i  polished. 
Paper,  Mulberry,  See  Muluehuy  Paper. 
Paper  Nautilus.  See  Augonaut. 
Paphlago'nia  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
alnii;^  the  suuthcrn  shore  of  the  Euxinc  Sea  from  Pontus 
to  liitliynia.  and  bounded  S.  by  Galatia.  It  was  inhabited 
by  wild  and  warlike  tribes  belonging  to  the  Semitic  race, 
and  it  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  horses  it  ])roduced. 
ririginallv,  it  formed  an  indejiendent  state,  but  it  was  ccm- 
quered  by  Croesus,  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
Persian  empire.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  became 
independent  once  more,  but  was  conquered  by  Mithridatcs, 
and  after  his  fall  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Koman  province 
of  (iulatia. 

Pa'phos  was  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  of  the 
island  of  Cyjtrus.  One  of  them,  the  present  Knkhi,  was 
often  called  J*aloip(tpho'i  (Old  Paphos),  and  was  famous  for 
its  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who  was  said  to  have  I>ccn  burn 
here  from  the  foam  of  the  waves.  The  other,  the  present 
^"jf-^N  was  called  Xeopaphon  {New  Pajibos).  and  was  the 
place  where  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  proconsul  Scrgius. 

Pa'piast  a  Christian  Father  of  the  second  century, 
bishop  of  llierapolis  in  Phrygia;  suflered  martyrdom  at 
Pergamus  during  the  persecutions  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
about  103.  Of  his  Aoyimv  Kirpia»cioi'  'E^^yrjai^  only  eleven 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  (See  /U'li(/ni:v  Sncrir  of 
Routh  (Oxford,  1814;  2d  ed.  1846}.)  lie  was  a  very  strong 
millenarian. 

Papier- Mache  [Fr.,  signifying  "  mashed"  or  "puljied 
paper  "J.  the  name  of  an  industry  whieh,  although  com- 
paratively modern  in  the  Western  World,  seems  to  have 
been  previously  in  use  in  China  and  the  East.  In  its 
original  sense,  of  paper  moulded  into  recjuire^l  forms, 
pupier-m&che  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  c(tnstruc- 
tion  of  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  mansions. 
The  cartnn-picrre  now  used  is  a  combination  of  stucco  and 
papier-mach6.  Early  in  the  last  century  snuff-boxes  are 
found  made  of  papier-mache,  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  consider  that,  notwithstanding  its  French  name,  it  is  of 
English  origin.  In  1772,  Henry  Clay  of  Birmingham  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  process  in  which  papier-mfu-hc  was  made 
by  ])asting  together  sheets  of  spongy  paper  over  metal 
moulds.  He  was  a  man  of  foresight,  and  claimed  that  his 
invention  was  applicable  for  panels,  mantcl]»ieces.  trays, 
card-tables,  and  every  other  species  uf  elegant  furniture. 
Clay  reaped  a  princely  fortune,  became  a  county  magis- 
trate and  high  sheriff  of  Warwickshire.  A  sedan  chair 
presented  to  Queen  Charlotte  gained  him  royal  patronage. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  papier-mache  industry  is  still  at 
Birmingham,  and  both  the  pulp  and  Clay's  process  of 
making  the  blanks  are  in  use.  The  former  is  the  cheaper, 
and  much  of  the  work  now  turned  out  is  made  from  ma- 
terial so  ]»repared.  The  superiority  of  the  articles  made 
from  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  is  due  to  the  even- 
ness of  the  material. 


PAPIER  MACHE  process— papyrus. 
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Thedecoration  to  which  papier-mache  has  been  subjected 
has  varied  considerably  in  character.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  simple  line-;  of  bronze,  gold,  black  of  the  earlier 
gpeeimcns  have  been  exceeded  in  point  of  good  taste  and 
effect.  Copies  of  paintings  have  sometimes  been  intro- 
duced, and  for  a  time  subjects  in  gold-size  and  colored 
bronzes  were  common.  Some  of  Morland's  rustic  pictures 
were  cojiied  in  this  manner.  Some  imitations  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ornaiuent  have  been  produced.  Pearl-shell 
inlaying  was  patented  in  1S25.  The  ornament  was  painted 
on  the  pearl  with  varnish,  and  the  unprotected  part  eaten 
off  with  acid.  The  thin  laniin;u  of  shell  are  simply  fastened 
to  the  jiartially-prejiared  papier-mache  by  copal  varnish. 
Electro  deposition  and  photography  have  also  been  used 
in  the  decoration  of  this  article.  Aluminium  has  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  There  is  also  a  process  by  which  colored  de- 
signs on  tracing-paper  arc  transferred.  This  was  patented 
in  England  in  1856.  and  it  dcjicnds  nearly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  well-known  diaphanie  process.  The  vice  of 
the  manufacture  at  present  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  or- 
namentation, and  that  not  simple  or  chaste  in  character. 
The  best  articles  are  made  from  sheets  of  soft  gray  unsized 
paper,  fastened  together  by  glue  or  paste,  and  stretched  on 
a  metal  surface  adapted  to  give  the  desired  form  ;  then  ex- 
posed to  heat  of  10U°  F.,  and  rasped.  Succeeding  sheets 
are  added  until  the  required  thickness  is  attained  ;  they 
are  immersed  in  oil  and  spirits  of  tar,  and  placed  in  an- 
other rlrying-stove  with  a  heat  of  more  than  200°.  After 
Fmootiiing  and  planing,  they  are  placed  in  the  varnisher's 
hands,  wh'j  adds  tar,  varnish,  and  lampblack,  and  they  are 
again  st'ivcd.  The  decorator  now  begins  operations,  and 
the  articles  are  finished  by  a  coating  of  transparent  copal 
varni'^h.  Some  articles  of  papier-mache  are  also  made 
from  sheets  of  thick  mill-board  made  from  pulp,  subjected 
to  great  pressure.  This  block-paper  is  used  alike  for  the 
panelling  for  railway  cars  and  for  the  production  of  imi- 
tation jet  ornaments.  (See  Timmins,  Birmingham  and 
Midhnid  Ifitrdirare  District  (1S6G)  ;  Abridgments  of  the 
Sjirri/jcations  of  Iitvcutiona  relating  to  Paj^er,  etc.) 

Wm.  E.  a.  Axon. 

Papier-Mach6  Process.    See  Printixg. 

Papilionaceae*    See  Leguminos^. 

Papiriion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sarpy  co..  Neb., 
on  the  I'nion  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  333. 

Pap'in  (Desis).  b.  at  Blois,  France,  Aug.  22,  1647; 
studied  medicine  at  Paris  and  pvacti^^ed  for  some  time  as 
a  physician,  but  devoted  himseli'  s«bset(uently  to  the  study 
of  physics  and  mathematics  under  Uuygheus ;  visited 
England,  and  received  in  16S7  a  professorship  in  mathe- 
matics at  Marburg  in  the  present  Prussian  province  of 
Ilesse,  where  ho  d.  about  1712.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
but  are  seattereil  in  Acta  Ernditorum,  Jiecurii  de  direrncs 
Pierce,  Phihieophical  Transrictioiis,  etc.:  they  contain  many 
valuable  discoveries,  most  of  which,  however,  were  not 
fully  recognized  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  so-called  Papin's  digester.  (See  Digester,  Papin's.) 
It  also  appears  that  in  1 707  he  tried  on  the  river  Fulda  a 
vessel  propelled  by  paddles  operated  by  a  steam-engine. 

Papineaii',  post-v.  and  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.,  near  the 
Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.     Pop.  1064. 

Papineau'  (Louis  Joseph),  b.  at  Montreal  Oct.,  1789; 
studied  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  became  an  advocate; 
in  1809  entered  the  Canadian  jiarliament.  and  in  ISlo.and 
again  in  1S27,  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house;  but  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  hira  with 
the  conservative  party,  in  the  latter  year  adjourned  the 

?arliament  to  prevent  Papineau  from  acting  as  Speaker. 
le  was  after  that  the  acknowledged  loader  of  the  Lower 
Canadian  radicals,  or  French  p:trty,  and  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellinn  of  is:{7  (which  ho  did  not  ajiprovc) 
was  accused  of  high  treason  and  escaped  to  the  U.  S..  and 
thenco  in  1831*  went  to  France.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Canada;  and  though  sent  to  Parliament  and  highly  Jiop- 
ular  with  the  French  element,  he  never  again  assumed  the 
leadership.     1).  Sept.  23,  1871. 

Pa'phisvillc,  post-v.  of  Dates  co.,  Mo. 

Papiiiia'niis  (.T]MiLirs  Patlt's).  b.  about  170  a.  d.: 
held  high  and  intlucntial  positions  under  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Sevcru-i.  but  was  put  to  cleath  in  '2V2  by  Caracalhi. 
His  works— 37  books  of  Qitt-MtiunrH.  10  of  lir^fponaa,  2  of  A-/J- 
ttitionot.ctc. — were  considered  the  highest  authority  in  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  Ro- 
man jurists,  as.  for  instance,  I'lpian  and  Caius.  were  his 
disciples.  The  l>i'jcHts  contain  jUo  extracts  from  his  works, 
but  generally  they  are  very  short. 

Pap'pus  [llon-jro?l  OF  Ai.EXAN-nniA.  a  distinguished 
miitheniatician  who  ilourished  in  the  secnnd  half  of  the 
fourth  century  (\.  d.  379-395),     His  most  important  work 


was  the  Ma9»jiJ.aTi(col  'S.vva.yuiya.i.  (**  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions"), explanations  of  earlier  mathematicians,  with  ex- 
tracts and  his  own  criticisms  on  them,  in  8  books,  of  which 
6  have  been  preserved;  of  value  in  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics. He  wrote  also  a  description  of  the  world,  rivers 
of  Africa,  on  the  explanation  of  dreams.  Only  slight  por- 
tions of  Pappus  have  been  printed  in  Greek. 

Heskv  Drisi.er. 
Pap'ua,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  extending 
from  lat.  0°  30'  to  10°  4'  S.  and  from  Ion.  131°  to  lol°  30' 
E.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  2  J0,000  square  miles, 
lies  immediately  N.  of  Australia  and  connects  the  Malay 
Archipelago  with  the  Polynesian  groups.  The  interior  of 
this  vast  island  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us  ;  we  know 
only  that  it  is  mountainous,  containing  peaks  which  rise 
above  the  snow-line,  and  that  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  immense  forests  yielding  excellent  timber  and  many 
peculiar  vegetable  products,  as,  for  instance,  the  fragrant 
massay  bark,  which  is  largely  exported  to  China  and  Ja- 
pan and  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities. But  even  the  coast-land  has  been  explored  only  in 
a  few  points.  Best  known  are  the  northern  coast,  along 
the  Gcelvink  Bay  and  the  delta  of  the  Amberno,  and  the 
southern  coast,  along  the  Torres  Strait,  which  separates 
Papua  from  Australia  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  forms  a 
large  inlet  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  The  western  shore 
of  this  inlet  consists  of  one  vast  delta,  whose  mud-banks, 
extending  from  10  to  20  miles  out  into  the  gulf  and  every- 
where intersected  by  broader  or  narrower,  deeper  or  shal- 
lower fresh-water  canals,  are  overgrown  with  dense  forests 
of  camphor  trees,  Iron-wood,  sago-palms,  cocoanuts,  ban- 
anas, and  oranges,  interspersed  with  wild  nutmeg  and 
other  spice  trees.  The  eastern  coast  is  lined  for  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles  with  coral-reefs,  which,  however,  pre- 
sent many  openings  and  afford  excellent  harbors.  The 
coast  itself  is  steep  and  bold,  its  highest  summit,  Mount 
Astrolabe,  rising  3800  feet  and  pushing  out  close  to  the 
shore.  At  some  distance  behind  these  mountains  a  much 
loftier  range  is  seen,  covering  the  whole  south-eastern 
peninsula  and  lifting  its  peaks  to  a  height  of  over  13,000 
feet.  Both  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  the  moun- 
tains consist  of  a  white  limestone,  but  in  the  interior  a 
brownish  sandstone  and  a  reddish  clay  mixed  with  blocks 
of  quartz  are  of  frequent  ocrjurrencc ;  coal  is  found.  The 
climate  of  Papua  shows  a  remarkable  difference  from  that 
of  Australia.  It  is  rather  moist,  water  is  everywhere 
abundant,  while  its  scarcity  in  Australia  makes  many 
parts  of  that  island  a  naked  desert.  This  difference  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  circumstance  that  Papua  is 
reached  by  the  monsoons  and  the  southern  equatorial  cur- 
rent, but  the  consequence  is  that  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  indigenous  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  show  only  a  few  species.  The  wild-boar 
and  the  kangaroo  are  frequent ;  also  the  bird  of  paradise, 
the  crown-pigeon,  and  the  parrot.  The  inhabitants,  the 
Papuans  or  Papua  negroes,  seem  on  a  closer  aitquaintance 
not  to  be  so  homely  and  savage  as  formerly  reported.  They 
are  of  smaller  stature  than  the  African  negroes,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  lateral  compression  of  the  head,  an  almost 
disappearing  chin,  and  excessively  thick  lips  and  broad 
nostrils.  They  have  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  by  whose  will  they  live  and  die,  and  have  no 
forms  of  worship.  They  go  almost  naked  and  ]>aiut  them- 
selves hideously,  but  they  build  neat  houses  and  good  ves- 
sels with  double  lateen  sails  of  matting.  They  marry 
early,  and  their  marriages  are  monogamous  and  indisso- 
luble. A  fried  banana  is  divided  between  bride  and  bride- 
groom :  they  eat  it  with  joined  hamls.  and  the  nuirriage 
ceremimy  is  over.  The  tribes  of  the  interior,  however,  are 
reported  wilder,  more  warlike,  and  more  savage ;  cannibal- 
ism is  said  to  exist  among  them.  Piipua  was  discovered 
in  l.'tll  by  the  Portuguese,  and  visited  in  lOlo  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1828  the  latter  built  a  fort  on  Triton  Bay  and 
claimed  the  island  as  a  possession  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
although  the  fort  was  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  they  have  in  hxter  years  made 
several  cxidoring  and  surveying  expeditions  to  the  island, 
iind  a  trade  has  sprung  up.  the  natives  giving  mass.ay 
bark,  tortoise-shells,  pearls,  and  birds  of  paradiso  in  ex- 
change for  European  and  Chinese  tools  and  fabrics. 

Cl.KMKNS   PKTKnSK.V. 

Papy'rus,  a  kind  of  reed  or  cyperus,  supposed  to  be 
t!ie  ('i/ftrnm  anti</uf>rum  formerly  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
various  purposes.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  pa/m,  from 
which  papi/ntH  is  derived,  or  faitt.  and  when  manufactured 
it  was  called  tnma,  the  Coptic  V'^mi.  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  I'^-as  cultivated  at  the  remote  period  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  in  the  delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  con- 
tinued till  some  centuries  ii.  r.,  but  no  longer  exists  there. 
although  still  existing  in  Lake  Merom  in  Palestine,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Euphrates.     The  reason  of  its  extinettun 
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id  unknown.  The  flowerd  were  used  for  crowns,  the  pith 
or  pulp  for  wood,  the  mots  fur  fuel,  the  whole  stem  for 
/opes,  nmttini;,  fails,  boat.",  boxes,  fiiul  snnduKn ;  but  its 
principiil  cinploymont  wus  fnr  the  fiibriciitinn  of  pnpyrus, 
or  riither  |iiipor.  wbi'-h  was  tiianufiu-ture'i  from  slices  of  its 
BtciH.  For  this  purposi-  the  rinls  were  i-ut  ofTr  and  about 
twenty  poUirles  or  philyne  un«Ier  the  rind  of  the  prismatic 
Mlaik  peeled  from  the  whole  lengtli  by  a  fine  knife  or 
needle.  These  varied  in  (piality.  the  finest  beinj;  inside. 
A  number  of  these  were  htid  close  to  one  another  verti- 
cftllv  on  a  board,  and  over  them  another  set  close  to  one 
another  horiz<)nlally.  They  were  then  moistened  with 
water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  gum  may  liave  been  added, 
hammered.  par<wl,  smntithcil,  and  blcaehod  in  the  sun. 
The  papyri  were  made  in  lonj^  rolls,  sometimes  reaching 
120  feet,  but  the  breadth  varied  from  about  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  at  different  times,  according  to  its  employment. 
Kven  before  use  it  was  rolled  up  into  a  cylindri<'al  form 
like  paper  for  walls,   silks,   and   other   fabrics.     On    this 

}>aper  all  the  Kgy]>tian  books  were  written  by  a  reed 
rayed  and  black  ink  made  of  animal  carbon  and  oil  and 
rubrics  of  red  paint.  Tlie  larger  compositions  are  divi'U'd 
into  short  pages  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  from 
ten  to  fourteen  lines  to  u  jiage;  and  when  the  material  was 
scarce  these  were  written  on  both  sicles  of  the  roll.  Small 
documents,  sudi  as  letters,  had  seals  of  clay  attaclicd  to 
them.  The  subjects  of  the  papyri  comprise  the  circle  of 
Egyptian  literature,  such  as  the  Hook  of  the  Dead,  or 
Rituitl,  when  complete,  in  1(15  chapters  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ic and  hieratic  character;  hymns  to  Ammon,  Ptah,  and 
the  Nile;  the  Lamcntnttomt  nf  /sis;  the  ftdf-eii-ahi-fiin. 
Solar  litanies,  representing  the  passages  of  the  deceased 
in  the  sun's  boat  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  are  also 
found.  Besides  these  historical  compositions,  of  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksds  and  the  dotation  of  Ramcscs 
Iir.  to  the  temples  of  I-'gypt,  the  campaign  of  Ramcses 
ir.  against  the  Khita,  letters,  romances,  Greek  Ictterfi!, 
plaints,  accounts,  the  Ifiad  and  orations  of  Ilypercides, 
Ph<enician  or  Aramaic  comjiositions,  Coptic  religious 
works,  and  Arahi(r  passports  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  tombs,  placcil  in  jars  or  on  the  mummies.  Egyptian 
papyrus  was  in  use  in  (rreece.  although  expensive,  and 
not  common  till  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  which 
time  it  came  into  general  use  at  Home;  and  the  plant  is 
said  tr)  have  been  raised  in  S.  Italy.  But  it  was  probably 
imported  from  Egypt,  although  subsequently  prepared  by 
sizing  and  other  processes  for  tlie  Roman  market.  Many 
kinds  were  known,  distinguished  by  their  size  .and  fineness, 
aa  the  Augusta,  I.ivia.  Fanniana.  Claudia,  named  after 
persons  or  emjierors ;  the  Saitica,  Memphitica,  Thebaica, 
and  Cariea.  after  the  places  where  produced  ;  the  regia, 
from  its  quality:  it  varied  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  in 
breadth,  and  was  sold  in  quires;  scaphi,  of  ten  or  twenty 
pages.  The  writers  used  Egyptian  or  Carian  reeds  like 
the  Egyptian,  but  with  an  ink  made  of  vegetable  carbon, 
and  a  reil  earth  for  the  rubrics.  Blind  lines,  or  lines  ruled 
with  lead,  were  employed  to  guide  the  scribe,  and  each 
roll,  called  vt>fi(meii,  was  rolled  on  a  cylindrical  stick,  um- 
hili'riix,  with  a  projecting  knob,  cnrmi,  the  edges  colored 
black,  and  the  title  written  on  a  parchment  strip,  lorum. 
A  great  trade  flourished  at  Alexandria;  and  papyrus  was 
used  in  Europe  till  the  twelfth  century  a.  n.  The  papyri 
of  Pompeii  were  blanched  by  the  volcanic  eruption,  but 
those  of  Herculaneum  only  charred  like  burnt  paper,  the 
writing  slightly  darker  and  more  glossy.  By  a  careful 
unrolling  of  these  charred  fragments,  under  a  process  dis- 
covered in  I"."»S.  several  of  these  papyri  have  been  copied 
and  several  published,  but  they  arc  unfortunately  chiefly 
work?  of  i)hilnsophers  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  and  of  no 
great  interest.  Papyri  occupied  much  more  sp:xce  than 
modern  books;  it  required  above  forty  for  the  works  of 
Homer  alone,  and  the  large  public  libraries  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome  scarcely  amounted  in  their  contents  to  10,000 
modern  hooks.  There  are  jirobably  in  Europe  alone  4000 
Kgyptiim  papyri  and  fragments  which  have  been  unrolled, 
and  there  ought  to  be  at  !•■  ■.  ^t  as  many  more  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  Egypt.  Tn  Herculaneum.  lor>7  papyri  and  fra"-- 
ments  were  discovered.  The  Egyptian  are  generally 
damped  to  be  unrolled,  then  laid  down  on  drawin-'-paper 
and  glazed.  8ami:el  bIroh. 

Para',  in  Turkish  countries,  a  small  coin  generallv  of 
copper,  worth  one-r.rticth  4pf  a  piastre,  or  from  about  one- 
thirty-second  to  one-thirty-si.vth  of  a  cent. 

Para,  the  largest  province  of  Brazil,  extends  along  the 
Amazon,  bounded  N.  by  Guiana  and  8.  bv  Matto  Grosso. 
and  comprising  an  area  of  5.*i2,000  square  miles  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil  on  earth.  It  consists  of  a 
low  plain  of  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  primitive  forests 
or  presenting  rich  pasture-ground.  But  its  inhabitants 
number  hardly  1^50,000^  that  is,  one  man  to  one  and  a  half 


square  miles.  During  the  revolutionary  wars  between 
ls;iO  anil  1S40,  this  province  suffered  very  much:  t!ic  best 
part  of  tlie  ])opuIation.  the  most  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent, the  Portuguese,  were  driven  away,  and  the  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mestizoes  remained.  In  the  last  ten  yeans, 
however,  the  province  has  begun  again  to  advance.  Cof- 
fee, rice,  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and 
diamonds  are  found,  but  mines  are  not  worked. 

Para,  or  Belcin,  town  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  and  a  jdace  of  considerable 
commercial  imjjortancc,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Para.  It  is  well  built  and  has  several 
elegant  buildings  and  beautiful  j)romenades,  and  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy  even  for  Europeans.  In  ISli)  it  had 
21,.'i00  inhabitants;  in  lS4n,  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
it  had  only  1)0."j2.  It  has  risen  ri'jiidly,  however,  since  the 
war,  and  its  present  population  is  variouly  estimated  at 
from  2.'), 000  to  a;),()00.  The  value  of  its  exports  rose  from 
£;5'J9,;t:i;i  in  ISoS  to  £065.196  in  ISfiO.  and  that  of  its  im- 
ports from  £414. OUT  in  1S6S  to  £52'.t,S(i;i  in  ISOO. 

Para,  the  southern  and  most  frequented  branch  of  tho 
Amazon.  South  America,  40  miles  broad  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic,  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  through- 
out its  whole  length  for  the  largest  vessels,  though  not 
without  a  pilot.  It  is  in  this  arm  of  the  Amazon  that  the 
famous  horf  is  formed. 

Par'able  [Gr. TrapajSoXij.a  "comparison"]. a  short  ficti- 
tious narrative  intended  to  illustrate  some  point  in  moral 
or  religious  teaching.  Parables  abound  alike  in  the  teach 
ing  of  Christ  and  in  the  .Jewish  Talmuilical  writings;  but 
the  parables  of  Christ  (not  used  by  him  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  but  only  after  he  had  encountered  oppo- 
sition) immensely  surpass  all  others. 

Parab'ola  [Ijiit.pnmbola  ,-  Or.  wapa^o\iq],  a  plane  curve 
having  one  or  more  infinite  branches,  but  no  asymptote. 
The  general  equation, 

m 
^n  —  (tnjfm^  Or  y  =  OX"*,  (1) 

represents  a  family  of  curves  passing  through  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates;  the  curves  of  this  family  are  parabolas 
when  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers  having  the  same  sign, 
and  they  are  hyperbolas  when  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers 
having  contrary  signs.  If  jh  =  1  and  n  =  2,  equation  (1) 
represents  the  common  parabola  when  referred  to  a  diam- 
eter and  the  tangent  at  its  vertex  ;  its  equation  is  then  of 
tho  form 

y'=2px.  (2) 

If  the  diameter  of  reference  is  the  principal  axis,  the  tan- 
gent at  the  vertex  is  perpendicular  to  it;  in  all  other  cases 
the  co-ordinate  axes  are  oblique. 

It  is  a  property  of  the  common  parabola  that  every  part 
of  the  curve  is  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  point  and  from 
a  given  straight  line.  The  fixed  point  is  called  the  /<>cur, 
the  given  line  is  the  directrix,  and  a  straight  line  through 
the  focus  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  is  the  principal 
ajtia.  Any  line  parallel  to  the  princijial  axis  is  called  a 
diameter,  and  from  the  equation  above  given  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  every  diameter  bisects  all  the  chords  of  the 
curve  that  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex.  The 
principal  axis  is  therefore  a  line  of  right  symmetry,  and 
every  other  diameter  is  a  line  of  ob/i'/nc  symmetry.  The 
breadth  of  the  curve  through  the  focus  is  called  the  pa- 
rameter  of  the  curve ;  it  is  also  called  the  parameter  of  the 
principal  axis.  The  parameter  of  any  diameter,  including 
the  parameter  of  the  principal  axis,  is  equal  to  four  times 
tho  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex  of  that  diameter. 
The  subtangent  on  any  diameter  is  bisected  at  the  vertex 
of  that  diameter,  and  the  subnormal  is  equal  to  one-half 
tho  parameter  of  that  diameter.  These  properties  give 
rise  to  many  useful  constructions,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  any  of  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  conic  sec- 
tions. 

The  common  parabola  may  be  cut  from  any  conic  sur- 
face having  a  circular  base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  surface.  The  cutting  plane  intersects 
all  the  elements  of  the  cone,  except  the  one  to  which  it  is 
parallel,  and  all  the  points  of  intersection  lie  on  one  nappe 
of  the  cone;  hence,  the  curve  has  but  one  branch, and  that 
branch  extends  to  an  infinite  distance  ;  the  two  parts  of 
the  branch  approach  jiarallelism  as  they  recede  from  the 
vertex,  and  at  a  comjiaratively  short  distance  from  the 
vertex  they  become  sensibly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to 
the  principal  axis.  If  the  cutting  plane  is  revolved  about 
the  tangent  at  tho  principal  vertex  of  the  parabola  which 
it  determines,  and  through  an  infinitesimal  angle  in  one 
direction,  it  will  cut  out  an  ellij)se  :  and  if  revolved  through 
an  equal  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  cut  out 
an  hyperbola.  These  three  curves  are  sensibly  coincident 
at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  principal  vertices,  and  for 
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this  reason  tho  parabola  is  said  to  be  tlio  eommon  limit  of 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola.  This  principle  enables  the  as- 
tronomer to  re.^arcl  an  elliptical  orbit  r)f  very  great  ec- 
centricity, or  an  hyberbolical  orbit  of  very  small  eccec- 
tricity,  as  a  parabolic  orbit — an  assunii)tiou  that  greatly 
facilitates  the  operation  of  determininj:?  the  preliminary 
orbit  of  a  comet  or  of  a  stream  of  meteors.  If  the  plane 
which  cuts  a  parabola  from  a  cone  with  a  circular  base  is 
moved  parallel  to  itself  nnti  towards  the  vertex,  the  cor- 
responding parabola  will  become  more  and  more  acute 
until  it  passes  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  when  it  will 
reduce  to  a  straight  line.  If  the  parallel  motion  is  still 
further  continueil.  the  parabola  will  pass  to  the  second 
na])pe  of  the  cone,  and  will  then  open  out,  becoming  con- 
tinually more  ami  more  obtuse. 

A  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  de- 
gree between  two  variables  shows  that  the  parabola  has 
five  particular  or  limiting  cones,  two  parallel  straight  linos, 
one  straight  line,  and  two  imaginary  parallels.  The  geo- 
metrical view  of  the  question  leads  to  the  same  result; 
for  if  we  sujipose  the  vertex  of  tho  cone  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance  from  the  base,  the  cone  will  become  a  cylin-  ' 
der  with  a  circular  base,  and  the  sections  of  that  cylinder 
by  planes  parallel  to  an  element  will  be  two  parallel  lines, 
one  line,  or  two  imaginary  parallels,  according  to  their 
distances  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

If  in  =  '^  and  jj  =  3  in  equation  (\ ),  that  equation  ropre- 
sent--5  a  sf-micuhic  parabola  referred  to  its  principal  vertex. 
This  curve  is  the  evolute  of  the  common  parabola,  and  is 
noted  as  being  the  first  ])lane  curve  that  was  ever  rectified. 
The  semicubic  parabola  is  composed  of  two  symmetrical 
branches  having  their  convexities  turned  towards  the  axis  ; 
those  branches  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  the  principal 
vertex,  forming  a  cusp  at  that  point.  If  m  =  3  and  u  —  I 
in  equation  (1),  that  equation  re])rosents  a  cubic  parabola, 
which  cimsists  of  two  infinite  branches,  one  above  the  axis 
and  the  other  below  it — one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  the  principal  vertex  ;  the  two  branches  are  tan- 
gent to  each  other  at  the  origin,  forming  a  point  of  inflec- 
tion. W.  G.  Peck. 

Farab'oloid  [Gr.  napa^oX-^  and  e75o?].  a  volume  bound- 
ed by  a  surface  of  the  second  order  whose  plane  sections 
in  certain  directions  are  parabolas.  Tho  surface  itself  is 
also  spoken  of  as  a  paraboloid.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  paraboloids — viz.  ef/ipfirnl,  ht/perbolic,  and 
pnrnboUc — each  of  which  has  two  particular  cases.  Xono 
of  the  paraboloids  have  centres  except  in  certain  particular 
cases,  in  which  they  have  an  infinite  number  of  centres. 
Elliptical  paraboloids  are  those  in  which  all  sections  par- 
allel to  a  straight  line  called  the  axis  are  parabolas,  and 
in  which  all  other  sections  are  elUjises.  If  the  sections 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles,  the  surface  is  a  parab- 
oloid of  revolution  ;  if  the  vertex  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 
the  parabolic  sections  are  parallel  lines  and  tho  surface  is 
an  ellii)tical  cylinder:  hence,  the  paraboloid  of  revolution 
and  the  elliptical  cylinder  are  particular  cases  of  tho  ellip- 
tical paraboloid.  Hyperbolic  paraboloids  are  warped  sur- 
faces of  double  generation,  such  that  all  sections  parallel 
to  any  two  elements  of  the  first  and  second  generation  are 
hyperbolas,  and  all  other  sections  parabolas.  The  par- 
ticular cases  of  this  class  of  surfaces  are  two  intersecting 
planes  and  the  hyperbolic  cylinder.  In  the  parabolic  pa- 
raboloids all  plane  sections  are  parabolas ;  the  particular 
cases  of  this  class  are  two  parallel  planes  and  the  parab- 
olic cylinder.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Paracel'sHs,  the  assumed  name  of  Philippus  Aureo- 
lus  ThcophrastU'^  IJoinbastus  von  Hohenhcini.  b.  at  Ein- 
siedcln.  Switzerlnnd.  in  1 19:i ;  was  tlio  son  of  a  physician  ; 
r©:icl  tho  works  of  the  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  trav- 
elled on  foot  far  ami  wide  collecting  infirmation  regarding 
the  healing  art  from  barbers,  blacksmiths,  and  wise  wo- 
men ;  spent  much  time  in  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol ;  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  metlicine:  served  for  a  time  as  a  mili- 
tary surgeon  in  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Italv, 
and  then  resumed  \\U  wanderings.  (Ecolamp.adius  pro- 
curcil  him  a  professorship  of  mcflicino  and  siirgory  at  Haie 
(l.")'itli,  but  he  was  soon  compellcil  to  leave  the  place  (1527) 
by  the  (Jalenic  ])hysicians.  for  he  openly  burned  Galen's 
books  and  demmnccil  the  Arabian  masters,  then  so  gen- 
erally studieil.  Krasmus  was  one  of  his  patients.  If  we 
may  believe  his  adversaries.  Paracelsus  was  almost  always 
drunk  and  was  guilty  of  gross  irregularities;  certain  itis 
that  he  had  to  resume  his  wandering  life,  and  that  after 
many  stiangc  vicissitudes  ho  was  thrown  from  a  window 
and  killed  by  the  servants  of  a  jjhysician  at  Salzburg. 
Sept.  2:i,  l.>tl.  He  left  six.  professional  treatises,  besides 
a  largo  number  <tf  works  which  bear  his  name,  some  of 
which  were  written  by  his  enemies  to  injure  his  reputation. 
and  t>thers  by  fiinatical  admirers.  His  h-etures  silso  wero 
delivered  with  great  rapidity  and  published  by  his  hearers 


in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Paracelsus,  though  he  displayed 
many  traits  of  the  charlatan,  lived  a  most  useful  life.  The 
profession  of  medicine  at  his  time  needed  reformation 
quite  as  much  as  the  Church  did.  He  destroyed  the  hu- 
moral pathology,  broke  the  tyranny  of  Galen  and  his 
Arabian  followers,  and  introduced  many  new  and  valuable 
remedies.  His  empiricism  was  based  upon  precisely  those 
principles  of  careful  observation  now  so  universally" recog- 
nized. He  paid  great  attention  to  diet,  condemned  the  use 
of  strong  ovacuants  and  the  abuse  of  mercury,  avf.ided  the 
excessive  mixing  of  drugs,  and  strove  to  reduce  the  over- 
dosing then  so  prevalent.  Ho  is  called  an  alchemist,  al- 
though he  condemned  the  search  for  the  transmutation  of 
gold,  and  an  astroiogist.  although  he  opposed  the  study  of 
astrology.  A  curious  work  regarding  spirits  is  ascribed  to 
him,  and  the  strange  jargon  regarding  svlphs.  pvgmios.  un- 
dines, gnomes,  salamanders,  and  other*"*  elemental  sjiirits" 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  invented  by  him  :  so  that 
believers  in  the  existence  of  such  beings  are  called  Para- 
celsists;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  wrote  the  work 
{Liber  de  Nymphis,  etc..  Bale,  1590).  for  he  elsewhere  ridi- 
cules all  such  ideas.  He  taught  a  singular  theosophy  and 
was  a  person  of  erratic  character ;  but  in  spite  of  the  quack- 
eries he  was  guilty  of,  he  must  be  placed  among  the  great 
and  useful  men  of  his  age,  when  great  men  were  not  few. 

Par'achate  f  Fr.].  a  machine  first  successfully  employed 
by  Blanchard  at  Strasbourg  in  1787,  and  designed  to  enable 
aeronauts  to  descend  safely  to  the  ground  from  a  balloon. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  is  taken  up  in  a  collapsed 
or  closed  form.  The  car  is  first  attached  beneath  the  jiar- 
achute.  and  the  balloon  above  the  whole:  a  rope  passing 
through  the  hollow  stem  of  the  parachute  attaches  the  bal- 
loon to  the  car :  this  rope  is  cut  at  the  proper  time,  the  car 
falls  rapidly,  and  the  parachute  is  expanded  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  The  car's  downward  motion  is  thus  checked, 
and  it  descends  slowly  towards  the  earth.  In  practice,  the 
parachute  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  liable  to  very- 
dangerous  oscillations,  which  have  frequently  proved  fatal 
to  the  aeronaut. 

Paraclirta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Sevier  co..  Ark.,  on  the 
Cassalot  River.     Pop.  of  v.  45;  of  tp.  579. 

Paradise  [Gr.  n-apa5et<709  ;  ^fius,.  paradesa]  signifies  a 
garden  or  pleasure-ground,  and  is  used  by  the  Septuagint 
to  express  the  Hebrew  Eden  (which  see).  Metaphoricallv, 
it  is  often  used  synonymously  with  heaven,  denoting  the 
fnture  bliss  which  awaits  the  righteous. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp..  Coles  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1220. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp..  Grand  Traverse  co..  Mich., 
between  Grand  Traverse  and  Manistee  rivers,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Traverse  City  with  the  Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
diana R.  R.     Pop.  266. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop,  2193. 

Paradise,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  622. 

Paradise,  tp.  of  York  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1300. 

Paradisi'id.TP  [from  Paradinid.  relating  to  Paradise], 
a  family  of  birds  distinguished  by  their  curious  jdumage, 
and  closely  related  to  the  Corvida'.  The  bill  is  moderately 
elongated,  strong,  slightly  decurved.  compressed,  and  with 
the  tip  emarginated;  tho  base  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  nos- 
trils, is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  short 
feathers;  tho  wings  are  long  and  rounded:  tho  tail  di- 
versiform ;  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinaiv  plumage  are  devel- 
oped feathers  of  various  f(n-ms  and  styles,  divergent  fri)m 
the  shoulclers.  sides,  and  caudal  re;;ion :  the  feet  arc  ro- 
bust :  the  tarsi  stout  ;  the  toes  three  before  and  one  behind, 
all  \vith  long  curved  claws.  The  species  are  numerous  in 
the  island  of  Xew  Guiana,  and  tlieir  number  has  been 
groativ  increased^bv  the  researches  of  recent  naturalists. 
D.  G.  Elliot  (in  A  Sfnnn>/rffpfi  »/ tf,e  Panidi>.iidij,  or  /Unh 
of  Paradinc)  enumerates  38  species,  distributed  among  19 
genera.  (Soo  also  Biuns  ok  Pakaihsk.)     Theodore  Gill. 

Paradox'iire  ( /*firado.riiruM),  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals   of  the   family  Vivorridio.     (See  Vivehkid.K.) 

Par'alfiiie  f  )>nr\nn  ftfl}ni»,  *'  littlo  afiinity  *'].  a  beautiful 
white  waxy  s..liil  which  occurs  native  in  tho  mineral  wax 
ozocerite,  found  in  Moldavia.  AVallachia.  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  petroleum,  and  also  found  in  coal  and  shale  oil.  and 
the  products  of  tho  destructive  tlistillation  of  many  other 
organic  bodies,  as  oil.  fats,  wax,  wood,  ]>cat.  albertitc.  gra- 
hamito,  etc.  It  was  discovered  by  Rcichenbach  in  ISilii  In 
wood-tar. 

Prrpfirtrtiou. — fl)  Paraffine  is  obtained  from  ozocerite 
by  distillation,  cooling  and  pressing  the  product,  and  pu- 
rifying it  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
soda,  wa,«hing  and  pressing.  It  is  also  purified  by  repeat- 
edly melting  it  with  petroleum  naphtha  and  subjecting  it 
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to  pressure.  (2)  By  eiinilftr  means  it  is  prepared  from  the 
heavier  portion:?  of  coiil  oil  niui  petroleum,  which  solidify 
on  cooling,  owing  to  the  cryiitullizution  of  the  puraffine. 

Cumpotitii'n. —  ParatTino  is  generally  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  mouibera  of  (ho  paraffine  eerica  of  hydrocarbons. 
CjiHi*,  »VHiH.  r-)lloo.  <'3o1l6?.  etc.  i'.>TlIi6  contains  car- 
bon Sj.2r)  and  hydrogen  1 1.74  ;  C30IU1  contains  carbon 
85..1I  and  hydrogen  H.lJy. 

Prnpertirn, — A  colorless,  translucent  solid,  odorless  and 
tasteless,  resembling  Kpcrmaeeti.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0..**70;  it  melts  at  from  1  Ki°  to  141'°  F.,  and  forms  a 
colorless  oil  which  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It 
boils  at  about  000°  F.,  an'l  may  be  distilled  with  but  little 
decomposition,  especially  if  the  distillation  is  aided  by  a 
current  of  superheated  fteam.  That  obtained  from  ozo- 
cerite has  the  highest  melting-point,  an'l  is  consequently 
preferred  for  the  manufacture  c)f  candles.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  2.t»j  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
separating  almost  completely  on  cooling,  in  cry^^tals.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  ether,  (tils,  and  naphthas.  Acids,  alka- 
lies, and  chlorine  have  little  effect  upon  it;  whence  its 
name.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  nitro-siilphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  paraffinic  acid.  Heated  with  sul- 
j)hur,  it  yields  impure  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ua€$. — Paraffine  has  numerous  important  applications 
in  the  arts.  Beautiful  candles  are  made  from  it.  but  when 
the  more  fusible  varieties  are  employed  the  candles  are 
liable  to  droop  and  lose  their  form.  The  crystalline  struc- 
ture also  interferes  with  the  nianufaeture  of  candles,  but 
this  is  met  by  the  use  of  small  percentages  of  wax,  etc.. 
and  by  chilling  the  mouMs,  after  the  melted  paraffine  is 
poured  into  thciu,  by  placing  them  in  cold  water.  It  is 
extensively  used  ior  waterproofing  fabrics,  cloth  and  leather 
for  shoes,  even  dress  silks,  which  arc  thus  protected  from 
the  stains  which  result  from  spilling  liquids  upon  them. 
The  goods  are  immer.-Jcd  in  a  warm  solution  of  paraffine  in 
refined  petroleum  naphtha.  It  is  used  for  waterproofing 
or  protecting  from  rust  or  decay,  and  putrefaction,  meat, 
fruit,  timber,  metals,  cartridges,  pills,  etc. ;  for  making  tight 
the  stoppers  of  acid  bottles  ;  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches  ;  for  oil-baths  of  constant  tem- 
perature :  for  refining  alcohol  and  spirits,  by  passing  the 
vapor  during  distillation  through  melted  paraffine.  which 
abstracts  the  fusel  oil :  considerable  quantities  are  used  for 
chewing-gum.  which  supplies  material  for  a  disgusting 
habit  too  common  among  children ;  "0,000  pounds  were  pur- 
chased by  one  manufacturer  of  this  article  in  a  single  year. 
(See  Paiiai'fines  ami  Prtroleum.)        C.  F.  Chandler. 

Paraffines,  the  first  and  simplest  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
having  the  general  formub  (\\lin  +  2.  (See  Hvdiiocarbons.) 
(For  a  table  of  the  paraffine^  see  article  Petroleum.)  The 
first  number  of  the  series  is  Marsh-Gas  (which  see),  or 
methane,  ril4.  The  next  two  members  are  gases  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  then  follow  about  twenty  liquids,  and 
the  series  finally  terminates  with  solid  waxy  paraffines. 
The  paraffine.-*  occur  in  nature  in  the  fire-damp  of  coal- 
mines, the  gas  from  stagnant  pools,  petroleum,  and  ozoce- 
rite or  solid  native  paraffine.  They  are  also  found  among 
the  products  of  destructive  distillation,  in  coal-gas,  tar,  coal 
and  shale  oil,  ets.  They  may  be  produced  (1)  from  the 
salts  of  the  fatty  acids  by  heating  them  with  alkaline  hy- 
drates. Thus,  marsh-gas  is  produced  from  acetates: 
Sodic  acftnte.    Sodic  hj-dratc.  Marshgas.  Sodlc  carbonate. 

KaC2ll302  -f-  NaOH  =  CII4  +  NaoCOs. 
There  are  other  methods  for  preparing  them:  (2)  By  the 
action  of  zinc  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides;  from 
ethyl  iodide  ethane  Cjlfc  i?  farmed,  2C2II5I  H  Zna  -J-  H2O  = 
Zn(0IIl2  -f-  ZnT2-2(.'2llG.  (."»)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alone 
on  alcoholic  iodides  ;  from  ethyl  iodide  quartane  (CiHio)  is 
produced.  2C2H5I  +  Zn  ^  Znl^  ^  CiTIio-  Generally,  in  this 
reaction  the  paraffine  is  split  up  into  a  paraffine  with  half 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  and  the  torrcsponding  de- 
fine, ' 

Quartane.    Elhcne.     Ethane. 

C4Hio  =  C2H4  f-C-Hfi. 
(4)  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  futy  acids,  2C2ll402  =  2C02-f- 
C2U6  ^  H:.  (6)  From  the  olefines  by  the  actii>n  of  bromine. 
and  subsequent  treatment  with  potassic  iodide,  water,  and 
metallic  copper.  (6)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates. 
butyratcs,  etc.  (7)  By  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
etc.  (S)  By  distilling  alcohols,  as  amylic,  with  zinc  chlo- 
ride. (9)  Marsh-gas  may  be  produced  synthetically  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  hvdrogen  sul- 
phide over  red-hot  copper,  CS2  -r  IIjS  -f  ru4  =  4CuS  -\-  CH4. 
Propcrtict. — Methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  quartane  are 
gases  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  most  of  the  others  are 
volatile  liquids,  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravitv, 
viscidity,  boiling-points,  and  vapor-density  as  they  become 
more  and  more  complex.  Those  containing  20  carbon 
atoms  or  more  are  white  crystalline  waxy  solids.  The 
paraffines    are    saturated    hydrocarbons,  and  are   distin- 


guished by  their  chemical  indifference,  and  arc  incapable 
of  uniting  with  other  bodies,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine, 
sulphuric  acid.  etc.  ;  whence  the  name  "  paraffine,"  from 
pttrum  ajfinii,  "little  affinity."  They  form  substitution- 
products,  however;  thus,  cll* -I- ('b --=  rilsC'l  +  IlCl.  In 
the  same  manner  ClijCL'.  CllCla.  and  C(_'U  may  be  formed. 
CllaCl  is  the  chloride  of  the  radical  methyl  (('11:0.  which 
exists  in  Mktiivl  Ai-miioL  (which  see),  and  the  paraf- 
finos  are  often  callol  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
marsh-gas  being  the  hydride  of  methyl  (CHall).  The 
paraffines  are  scarcely  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents  at  or- 
dinary temperatures:  when  heated  they  are  either  wholly 
burned  to  water  (II-.'0)  and  carbon  dioxide  (C02),  or  they 
may  yield  in  addition  small  quantities  of  other  oxidation- 
])roducts,  as  acetic  acid,  etc.  They  are  also  oxidized  by 
the  long-continucil  action  of  air  or  oxygen  gas.  (See  arti- 
cle on  the  oxidation  of  petroleum,  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  in  the 
Am.  ChrmtHt,  Apr.,  1S75.)  By  exposing  the  heavier  par- 
affine oils  to  temperatures  near  their  boiling-jtoints  they 
are  split  up  into  simpler  lighter  paraffines  and  olefines. 
(See  Petroletm.)  C.  F.  Chandleu. 

Paraguay'*  The  republic  of  Paraguay  is  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  above  their  con- 
fluence at  27°  32'  S.  lat..  and  extcniHng  northward  to  the 
Rio  Apa,  its  extreme  northern  limit  being  22°  20'.  Pre- 
vious to  the  late  war  the  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by 
it  extended  as  far  X.  as  21°  20'.  On  the  E.  ami  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  S.  and  "W.bythe  Argentine 
Republic  and  Boli\-ia.  Its  po))ulation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war.  though  claimed  by  the  government 
to  bo  over  1.:j:)0.000.  did  not  exceed  800,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  80,1100  were  alive  at  its  c<mclusion.  Since  then 
the  return  of  prisoners  and  fugitives,  together  with  the  in- 
flux of  foreigners,  has  addeil  80.000  more  to  the  resident 
population.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  now  200.0110.  but  nothing  like  an  accurate 
census  of  the  jieople  has  e\'er  been  taken. 

The  southern  part  of  Paraguay  consists  almost  entirely 
of  swamps  and  jungles,  so  that  the  land  is  ])ractically 
of  no  value.  Farther  to  the  N.  it  is  more  elevated  and 
very  fertile,  finely  diversified  into  hills  and  valleys,  the 
former  of  which  are  covered  with  timber.  The  country 
is  well  watered,  and  has  several  small  ri\"ers — the  Tibi- 
cuari,  Ypanc,  Aquidaban,  Apa,  and  others — that  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
and  flow  into  the  Paraguay.  These  Cordilleras,  so  called, 
arc  but  ranges  of  hills,  none  of  which  exceed  5000  feet 
in  height.  There  are  no  high  mountains  in  that  part  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
country  is  the  falls  of  Salto  de  Guayra.  at  a  point  on  the 
Parana  nearly  E.  of  Asuncion,  where  the  river  makes  a 
perpendicular  descent,  and  tlicn  flows  through  a  wild  and 
picturesque  country  of  broken  hills  and  gorges. 

No  minerals  of  any  importance  have  ever  been  found  in 
Paraguay.  During  the  war  some  iron  ore  of  low  grade 
was  worked  at  a  place  near  Ibicui,  about  70  miles  S.  E. 
from  the  capital. 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  warm,  but  generally  healthy. 
During  the  summer-time  the  mercury  ranges  from  80°  to 
98°  F.,  seldom  going  above  the  one  or  below  the  other. 
During  the  winter  the  average  is  about  20°  lower.  Snow 
is  unknown  there,  and  frost  is  almost  equally  so. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  nuiudioca  or 
Yjiccd  root,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits.  It  also  produces 
the  j/erha  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  (ffcx  Parafjuaifcnsis): 
this  plant  or  shrub  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  cen- 
tral and  north-eastern  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce.  To  the  people  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  countries  it  affords  a  beverage 
preferred  above  all  others.  It  has  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  tea  of  China,  and  has  a  power  of  sustaining  the 
strength  of  the  body  not  possessed  by  the  Eastern  herb. 

There  arc  no  wild  beasts  peculiar  to  this  country,  the 
animal  kingdom  being  similar  to  that  of  the  same  latitude 
of  Brazil. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  nominally  Roman  Cath- 
olic, though  under  the  first  and  second  Lopez  little  or  no  re- 
spect or  allegiance  was  shown  to  the  Holy  See.  The  bish- 
ops and  priests  were  mere  spies  of  the  president,  the  confes- 
sional being  used  principally  as  a  means  of  espionage  and  ail 
its  secrets  imparted  to  the  government.  They  enjoyed  no 
immunities  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal  character,  and  under 
the  younger  Lopez  the  bishop  and  nearly  all  the  more  intel- 
ligent prie.^ts  were  arrested,  tortured,  and  put  to  death. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Paraguayans  among  them- 
selves is  that  of  the  Guarani  Indians",  which  the  early 
fathers  encouraged  the  first  immigrants  to  learn  instead  of 
teaching  Spanish  to  the  natives.  The  elder  Lopez  tried  to 
supersede  the  Guarani  by  the  Spanish,  by  having  it  taught 
to  all  the  children,  but,  though  they  learned  to  read  it  by 
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rote,  they  did  not  learn  to  speak  or  understand  it ;  and  as 
yet  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  speak  any- 
thing but  a  pntfiiH  of  mixed  Guarani  and  Spanish. 

Hinton/. — It  is  to  Sebastian  Cabot  that  the  credit  is  due 
of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  Paraguay,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  152C.  The  great  navigator,  who,  in  seeking  a 
more  direct  route  to  Peru  than  was  then  known,  had  en- 
tered the  broad  estuary  that  forms  the  mouth  of  tiie  lUo 
dc  la  Plata,  and  following  the  channel  of  the  river,  as- 
cended to  the  ccinfluence  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana. 
Thence  ascending  the  former  till  his  little  fleet  reached  a 
place  called  Angostura,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Payagua  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  and  destroyed  in 
va8t  numbers.  This  was  the  first  battle,  and  consequently 
the  country  came  to  be  first  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  the 
land  of  the  Payaguas,  from  which,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion, the  name  Paraguay  is  derived.  In  15;i5  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  by  Pedro  de  Menrloza — who  had  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata  with  a  large  colony — to  ascend  the 
Paraguay  and  penetrate  through  to  Peru.  But  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterward,  and  an  expedition  that  was  sent 
to  search  for  him  a  year  later  established  a  fort  anil  trading- 
post  on  the  site  of  what  is  the  town  of  Asuncion.  The 
colony  thus  commenced  was  never  broken  up,  and  hence 
Asuncion  takes  precedence  by  73  years,  as  a  continuous 
European  colony,  of  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement  in  the 
V.  S.  The  government  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Domingo 
Martinez  de  Irala,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  courage. 
He  dealt  justly  by  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  feared 
and  respected.  He  encouraged  his  men  to  take  the  native 
women  as  wives,  and  to  respect  both  tlieir  marital  and 
parental  tics.  The  result  was,  that  the  colony  increased 
beyond  any  subsequent  example,  and  a  semi-civilized  na- 
tion of  a  mixed  breed  grew  up  within  the  next  sixty  years 
in  the  very  heart  of  South  America.  As  early  as  1610  the 
Society  of  Jesus  fixed  upon  Paraguay  as  a  field  for  their 
labors,  and  established  "reductions'*  or  mission-statinns 
in  several  places,  and  by  their  peculiar  policy  gained  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  (.iuarani  Indians.  They  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  natives  the  duty  and  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  to  authority,  and  to  their  teachings  may  be  as- 
cribed that  blind  submission  which  subsequently  made  it 
possible  for  a  Francia  or  a  Lopez  to  destroy  them  at  pleas- 
ure, as  beings  incapable  of  resistance.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
learned  the  (iu.arani  language,  and  permitte<l  no  one  to 
enter  their  precincts  who  could  hear  the  stories  or  witness 
the  treatment  of  the  natives,  while  they  published  to  the 
world  that  the  novitiates  were  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
They  were,  however,  expelled  from  Paraguay  and  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  17(i7,  and  compelled  to  leave  their 
Rj)h'niliil  churches  and  palatial  residences.  The  independ- 
ence of  Paraguay  was  achieved  in  1811.  While  the  revolted 
colonies  of  IJuenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  engaged  in 
their  war  for  independence  from  Spain,  the  Paraguayans 
quietly  assumed  that  they  were  independent,  and  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  distinct  n;ition.  The  power  of  the 
new  government  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  strange 
character.  Dr.  Jns6  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia.  This  m.an, 
then  ( li^l  1 )  at  the  age  of  fifty-tvvo.  soon  became  the  abso- 
lute dictator  of  Paraguay,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  ruled 
the  entire  country  with  merciless  rigor.  The  country  being 
accessible  only  by  way  of  the  river,  he  stopped  all  ingress 
and  egress,  allowing  during  all  this  time  only  some  half  a 
dozen  foreigners  to  leave  the  country,  and  none  to  enter  it. 
The  ship]>ing  then  in  the  river  stayed  there,  rotted,  and  fell 
to  j)iei!es.  He  (lied  in  the  year  1S40,  and  as  for  nearly  thirty 
years  no  tVeetlrtni  of  expression  or  thought  had  been  per- 
mitted, and  the  better  class  of  people  had  genernlly  been 
desti'oyerl,  the  nation  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  left  not 
only  without  a  government,  but  without  its  forms.  Tho 
will  of  Francia  had  so  long  been  the  supreme  law  that  when 
ho  died  there  was  no  authority  left,  no  one  to  give  an  order, 
and  no  one  to  execute  it  if  given.  The  soldiers,  who  ha<l 
obeyed  Francia  imiilicitly,  recognized  no  other  ruler,  and 
were  glad  to  disappear  from  sight.  It  was  not  long  after 
tho  death  of  the  dictator  before  the  people  began  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  public  authority. 
After  several  futile  attempts  to  establish  a  Junta  with  gov- 
ernmental powers,  two  consuls — Carhis  Antonio  Lopez  and 
Mariano  Koque  Alonso — were  chosen  by  a  sort  of  congress 
as  an  executive  head  of  the  nation.  Lopez,  however,  soon 
got  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  managed  to  have  himself  <leclare'l  prcsirlcnt,  which 
position  he  continiied  to  bold  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Sojit.,  iSi'ili.  lie  was  followed  by  Francisco  Solano  l-ope/,. 
who  WHS  killi'd  in  1S7I).  An  account  of  their  g(»vernmcnt 
will  bo  found  in  tlicir  biographies.  Since  I.S70  tho  gc)vern- 
ment,  though  nominally  republican,  has  been  completely 
under  the  control  of  lirazil.  The  treaty  of  the  triple  al- 
liance lias  only  been  so  far  respected  by  the  latter  power  as 
not  to  have  formally  annexed  it  to  tho  empire.    It  has  ever 


since  maintained  so  large  a  military  and  naval  force  at 
Asuncion  as  to  completely  dominate  the  country.  The 
president  and  his  cabinet  are  only  such  as  are  approved  by 
the  emperor,  and  but  fur  the  opposition  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  tho  country  would  undoubtedly  be  declared  a 
Brazilian  province.  Of  the  Paraguayans'living  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  not  more  than  one-tenth  were  left  alive 
at  the  time  of  Lopez's  death.  During  the  long  struggle  the 
country  became  almost  a  desert  waste.  Since  then  some 
attempts  at  colonization  have  been  projected,  and  efforts 
made  to  start  some  industrial  enterprises  by  means  of  a 
national  loan.  But  the  immigrants  were  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  money  borrowed  very  little  ever 
found  its  way  to  Paraguay.  Previous  to  the  close  of  the 
war  there  bad  never  been  any  public  debt,  and  yet  her  in- 
debtedness to  Great  Britain  alone  is  now  not  less  than 
$15,000,000.  Besides  this,  the  allies  have  charged  her  with 
the  expenses  of  the  war  to  the  amount  of  .$177,000,000— a 
sum  exceeding  by  many  times  the  entire  value  of  all  the 
property,  personal  and  real,  within  the  territory.  Hence 
the  country  is  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  insolvent. 

Charles  A.  Washburn. 

Paraguay',  a  powerful  and  important  river  of  South 
America,  rises  in  lat.  1:^°  30'  S.,  Ion.  55°  50'  W.,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  9535  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  flows  south- 
ward through  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  then 
on  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  then 
through  the  territories  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlie.  where 
it  joins  the  Parana  in  lat.  27°  17'  S.,  after  a  course  of 
about  1800  miles.  It  is  navigable  100  miles  above  the 
city  of  Corumba,  and  its  course  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  obstructions.  Steamers  ply  regularly  on  its  waters 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  the  influx 
of  the  Cuyaba,  one  of  its  affluents. 

Paraguay  Tea,    See  Mate. 

Parahi'ba,  province  of  Brazil,  named  after  the  river 
Parahiba,  which  traverses  it.  Ft  borders  on  tho  Atlantic, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte  and 
S.  by  Pornambuco,  and  comprises  an  area  of  21.700  stpiare 
miles,  with  about  300,000  inhabitants.  The  ground  is 
elevated,  the  surface  hilly,  and  the  soil  eminently  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton.  European 
cattle  are  very  numerous  in  the  province,  and  much  sugar, 
rum,  and  cotton  are  exported. 

Parahiba,  town  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  tho  same  name,  on  the  Parahiba,  is  well  built,  surroundetl 
with  rich  coffee  plantations,  and  carrying  on  an  important 
trade.     Pop.  15,000. 

Par^e,  post-v.  of  Socorro  co.,  N.  M.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.      Pop.  527. 

Paralepid'idje  [from  pamJepis.  napd,  ''itcar  to,"  and 
Aeiri?.  a  "scale"],  a  remarkable  family  of  fishes  whose  af- 
finities were  formerly  quite  misunderstood.  The  form  is 
elongate  and  pike-like:  the  body  covered  witli  deciduous 
scales;  the  lateral  line  straight;  head  pointed:  opercular 
apparatus  with  the  suboperculum  much  reduced;  mouth 
with  tho  cleft  lateral:  the  upper  jaw  with  its  margin 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries,  behind  which,  and  closely 
adherent  to  it,  are  the  Fujirainnxillnrics  ;  teeth  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  jialate ;  branchial  apertures  much  enlarged; 
brnnchiostegal  rays  seven;  dorsal  fin  short,  far  bchinil, 
and  stilt  farther  behind  an  adipose  fin  ;  anal  elongated; 
caudal  emarginate ;  pectorals  well  develojied  ;  vcntrals 
small,  inserted  below  or  in  front  of  tho  dorsal  fin.  The 
species  were  thought  by  Cuvier  to  bo  nearly  related  to  tho 
Sphyra?nas,  but  are  now  known  to  I)e  most  closely  allied 
to  the  Scopelida>  and  SalmonidiV.  There  are  two  genera: 
(1)  ParafrpiH  and  (2)  S(i(/i»,  the  first  with  species  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Madeira,  and  Greenland  :  the  second  with 
a  Mediterranean  form.  Tiii:oooiu:  (Jii.l. 

Par'allax,  the  difference  of  direction  in  the  angular 
measurement  of  a  given  fixed  object  as  seen  from  differ- 
ent points.  The  etfect  of  paraUax  is  very  nerceptible  to 
the  observer  who  is  himself  in  motion:  the  objects  on 
either  side  of  him  have  a  jiarallaclic  motion  in  the  con- 
trary direi'ti<m.  which  is  greater  as  the  objects  are  nearer. 
Tho  eff'ect  is  very  striking  in  the  rapid  motion  of  a  rail- 
road train.  The  use  of  the  word  "  parallax  "  is.  however, 
confineil  almost  exclusively  to  astronomy,  in  which  science 
the  term  expresses  tho  ilifTerence  of  direction  of  a  given 
celestial  object  as  observed,  or  supposed  to  be  obscivcd. 
from  tho  two  extremities  of  a  radius  of  the  earth.  One 
of  these  su(>posed  points  of  observation  is  always  tho 
earth's  centre,  and  the  other  some  position  on  the  earth's 
surface.  When  the  object  is  in  the  horizon,  the  radius  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  drawn  to  it  friuu  the 
point  (if  (discrvation  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  tho  ])ar- 
allax  is  then  greatest.  It  is  called  the  horizontal  jiuniHax. 
When  the  object  id  above  the  horizon,  tho  straight  lines 
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drnwn  to  it  from  the  cxtrcmitiesi  of  the  rndius  are  both 

ncce,''!*nrily  <ibUniio  to  such  riKliuf,  iitu\  thepnriillnx  U  le^s. 
Sufh  a  |tiiriill}i\  i^  calk-il  pitnifloj-  in  nftitiiffr.  aixl  is  aUvjiy." 
|)ro|)ortinniM|  to  tlio  hori/nntal  |mrallax  us  the  i:ino  of  the 
scnith  tlixtaiico  ifi  to  Iho  radius. 

A»  for  |iiiriioses  of  astronomical  computations  the  direc- 
tion!* of  bodies  aro  always  referred  to  tlic  earth's  ecntre.  it 
in  neee-'sary  to  eorrect  the  aj>|iarent  allitmle  of  a  body  by 
adding  Ihe  parallax  in  order  to  attain  the  real  altitude. 
For  computations  of  very  distant  bodies  the  horizontal 
parallax  is  always  employed,  and  is  the  anj;lo  subtended 
at  the  body  in  a  riffht-auftled  triangle,  of  which  the  earth's 
radius  is  the  perpendicular.  The  equatorial  nulius  and 
the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  are  mmnionly  used  in 
nueh  computations.  The  moon's  horizontal  parallax  ie 
larger  than  that  of  anj'  other  celestial  body,  and  amounts 
to  57'  t^"  at  its  mean  value.  The  equatorial  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  is  about  S.SS"  ;  that  of  I'ranus  is  not 
afl  large  as  half  a  second.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the 
fixed  stars  possesses  no  sensible  mafjnitude.  but  the  earth's 
orbit,  having  the  enormous  dimen^-ifuis  of  more  than 
ISO.OOO.noi)  miles  in  diameter,  has  an  aii;?ular  m;ignitude 
laT^c  enough  t(»  be  iippreeinble  as  seen  from  one  of  these; 
and  this,  though  excessively  minute,  amounting  in  general 
only  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  satisfactorily  determined.  ( See  Stars,  Fix  J-:n.) 
This  parallax,  as  being  connected  with  the  earth's  ])eriodi- 
cal  revolution,  is  called  the  annntil  parallax;  the  other. 
being  dependent  on  the  daily  rotation,  is  called  the  (Intrntil 
parallax.  The  fixed  stars  and  all  other  celestial  objects 
rising  in  the  E.  and  setting  in  the  W.  have  an  upparrut 
parallactic  motion  enormously  great,  but  this  is  due  not 
to  the  change  of  place  of  the  observer,  but  to  the  change 
of  the  position  of  liis  plane  of  reference,  wiiich  is  his 
horizon.  Telescopes  constructed  to  move  ujjon  an  axis 
parallel  to  that  of  the  earth  are  made  to  follow  the  stars 
with  great  facility,  since  no  change  of  the  position  of  the 
tube  in  declination  is  necessary;  and  on  this  account  such 
telescopes  arc  frequently  spoken  of  as  parallactic  instru- 
ments, but  they  arc  more  usually  called  equatorials.  be- 
cause the  circle  they  describe  is  parallel  to  the  equator. 

F.  A.  P.  Bauxard. 
Pnr'allel   [(ir.  n-apaAAiiAof].     In  music,  parallel  fir  di- 
rect motion  (mntita  rccttin)  is  that  in  which  two  or  more 
parts  move  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

Parallel'ogram  [Gr.  TrapdAXTjAo?  and  ypa/z^^].  a  quadri- 
lateral whose  opposite  sides,  taken  two  and  two,  are  parallel. 
If  one  angle  of  a  parallelogram  is  a  right  angle,  all  the 
other  angles  are  right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  a  rectangle. 
If  two  adjacent  sides  are  equal,  the  other  sides  are  also 
equal,  and  the  tigure  is  a  rhombus.  The  diagonals  of  a 
parallelogram  mutually  bisect  each  other;  conversely,  if 
the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  bisect  each  other,  the 
figure  is  a  paralielograin.  If  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelo- 
gram are  equal,  the  figure  is  a  rectangle ;  if  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  figure  is  a  rhombus ;  if  they 
are  equal  and  perpemUcular,  the  figure  is  a  square.  The 
area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base 
anl  altitude.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Parallelopip'edon  [Or.  7rapaAA7jA«7riVc5oc].  a  polyhe- 
dron hounded  by  six  parallelograms.  If  the  faces  are  rec- 
tangles, the  volume  is  a  rectangular  parallelopijicdon  ;  if 
the  faces  are  squares,  the  volume  is  a  cube.  In  any  paral- 
lelopipcdon  opposite  faces  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  are 
also  diagonally  opposite  polyhedral  angles.  A  plane 
through  two  diagonally  opposite  edges  divides  the  volume 
into  equivalent  triangular  jirisms.  The  volume  of  any 
parallclopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  and 
*iltitude.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  on  the  terrestrial  sphere,  are 
circles  drawn  around  the  earth  jiarallel  to  the  equator. 
Through  the  centre  of  each  circle  passes  the  earth's  axis. 
The  equator  itself  is  the  only  one  of  these  parallels  which 
is  a  great  circle.  The  others  are  smaller  circles,  whose 
limits  are  the  great  circle  (the  equator)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  zero  (at  the  poles)  on  the  other.  The  tropics  and 
polar  circles  are  important  parallels. 

Paral'ysis  [Gr.  irapaXvdv,  to  *•  relax  "].  impairment  or 
loss  of  voluntary  or  normal  retlex  motion  through  defective 
nervous  excitation.  This  definition  excludes  cases  in  which 
the  ytduntary  power  of  motion  is  lost  by  reason  of  injuries 
ordiscases  of  muscles,  bones,  joints. etc*.  Sometimes  para- 
lyzed parts  are  the  seat  of  involuntary  (reflex)  movements. 
which  may  be  very  extensive  and  powerful.  It  is  not 
proper  to  anply  the  term  "paralysis"  to  the  condition  of 
loss  of  sensibility.  Any  part  of  the  body  containing  mus- 
cular fibres,  striated  or  unstriated,  may  be  paralvzed. 
Thus,  we  have  paralysis  of  the  heart,  of  the  arteries,  of  the 
bowels,  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  eye- 


I  ball,  etc.     Paralyses  are  classified  in  two  ways,  according 
;  to  their  distribution,  and  according  to  the  morbid  con- 
I  ditions  causing  them.    Under  the  first  head  there  are  homi- 
jjlegia  (palsy  of  one-half  of  the  body  longitudinally),  para- 
plegia (palsy  of  the  legs  and  lower  half  of  body),  general 
paralysis  (]>alsy  of  the  whole  bocly).  glossoplegia  (palsy  of 
the  tongue),   etc.     I'nder  the   second    head    are   cerebral 
I  paralysis   (caused  by   disease  of  the    encephalon),  spinal 
,  paralysis  (produced  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord),  perijdi- 
cral    paralysis    (caused  by  disease  of  the  nerves),    func- 
tional or  reflex  paralysis  *{not  caused  by  material  disease 
of  nervous  organs),  and  toxicmic  paralysis  (induced  by  the 
presence  of  a  poison  in  the  blood).  E.  C.  Segits. 

Paramar'ibo,  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana.  P.  America, 
on  tiic  Surinam.  It  is  a  neat  town,  the  streets  broail  and 
lined  with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  has  barracks,  many  places  of 
worship,  a  fine  hospital,  and  a  considerable  trade  ;  but  it  is 
very  unhealthy.     Pop.  20,000,  most  of  whom  are  bhiek. 

Parainat'la^  town  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Port  Jack- 
eon.    It  is  regularly  built  and  growing  rapidly.    P.  10,000. 

Param'eter  [Gr.  Trapa,  "  beside,"  and  ^frpov,  "meas- 
ure "],  in  general,  any  one  of  the  eUmmts  or  necessarily 
given  numbers  or  lines  by  which  one  curve  is  distinguished 
from  another  of  the  same  species.  The  radius  (or  diameter) 
of  a  circle  Is  its  sole  ]iarameter.  The  major  and  minor 
axes  of  an  ellipse  are  the  determining  parameters  of  the 
particular  curve,  but  other  systems  of  lines  can  bo  used. 
The  coeflicicnts  of  the  algebraic  (or  other)  e(iuation  which 
expresses  any  curve  form  a  system  of  parameters.  The 
double  ordinate  at  the  focus  of  a  parabohi  is  more  particu- 
larly called  the  ''parameter,"  since  it  alone  determines  the 
particular  parabola  to  which  it  belongs;  and  thh  element 
is  also  known  as  the  fntits  rectum,  .T.  (i.  liARXAito. 

Parana',  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  W.  by  the  river 
Parana  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  range  of  low  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  coast,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  down  towards  the 
Parana  in  large  plains.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
healthful.  Area.  lirj,000  square  miles.  Pop,  120.000. 
Capital  Paranaqua.  from  which  large  quantities  of  Para- 
guay tea  are  exported. 

Parana,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  provinces  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Minas  Geraes  on  the  one  side,  and  Matto  (Jrosso  and  Goyaz 
on  the  other.  After  joining  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uru- 
guay, it  forms  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Paranaphthalene*     See  Anthracene. 

Par'apet  [Ital.7>rtra7>e(/o,  '*  breast-guard  "],  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  breastwork,  wall,  or  bulwark  of  earth,  brick,  wood, 
iron,  stone,  or  other  material.  The  battlement  around  a 
flat  roof  or  the  railing  of  a  bridge  is  also  called  a  parapet. 

Paraphernalia  [Gr.  from  n-apa,  **  over  and  above," 
and  <t>fpvi],  "dower  or  dotal  portion"]  means  the  clothing 
and  ornaments  of  a  married  woman  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion in  life.  These  may  have  been  obtained  by  her  before 
marriage,  or  may  have  been  acquired  from  her  husband  or 
from  other  persons.  When  not  obtained  from  her  husband, 
they  are  deemed  to  be  held  to  her  sole  and  sejiarate  use, 
and  he  has  no  legal  interest  in  them.  When  derived  from 
the  husband  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  owner,  so  that  he 
may  sell  them  or  they  may  be  seized  by  his  creditors.  He 
is,  however,  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  by  will  so  as 
to  deprive  his  wife  of  them  if  she  survive.  According  to 
these  rules,  if  a  wife's  paraphernalia  acquire*!  from  her 
husband  should  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  for  transportation, 
and  he  should  fail  to  deliver  them,  the  action  for  their  re- 
covery must  be  brought  by  the  husband,  though  under  the 
special  laws  of  some  of  the  States  vesting  property  in  mar- 
ried women  it  has  been  decided  that  the  wife  may,  under 
such  circumstances,  bring  an  action  in  her  own  name. 
Statutes  in  some  of  our  .States,  in  case  the  wife  survives, 
give  the  paraphernalia  to  her  in  preference  to  the  hus- 
band's creditors.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  law  of 
New  York,  which  declares  that  the  clothes  of  a  widow  and 
the  ornaments  proper  to  her  station  shall  not  be  deemed 
assets  of  her  husband's  estate,  but  shall  be  included  and 
stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  without  being  ap- 
praised.    (See  also  Married  Women.)      T.  W.  Dwight. 

Paraple'gia  [Gr.  napairX^frtreiv,  to  "strike  beside"], 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  ami  (usually)  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  including  the  bowels  and  bladder.  There  may 
be  anaesthesia  (loss  of  sensibility)  or  dysaesthesia)  (morbid 
sensations)  in  the  same  parts.  Although  the  limbs  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  they  are  often  the  seat  • 
of  strong  movements  of  an  involuntary  or  reflex  character. 
The  cause  of  paraplegia  nearly  always  is  a  disease  in  or 
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ubout  the  spinal  cord,  in  any  part  below  the  medulla  ob- 
]on;;ata :  usually,  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  part 
of  the  organ.  (See  Myelitis.)  The  same  symptoms  may 
appear,  withmit  gross  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  irritation  in  some  external  part,  of  the  action 
of  cold  upon  the  body,  disease  of  the  bowels,  etc.  Besitk-s 
paraplegia  in  the  above  strict  sense^,  there  are  paraplegi- 
forin  aftections  and  pseudo-paraplegia.  The  former  is 
typically  exemplified  by  progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  a 
liifjoase  in  which,  through  disease  of  the  nervous  organs, 
there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  without 
abolition  or  diminution  of  voluntary  power:  or  through 
hysterical  h>ss  of  sensibility  in  the  feet  and  legs,  or  by 
spasm  in  the  murcles  of  the  lower  limbs,  a  paraplcgiform 
affection  is  produced.  Pseudo-paraplegia  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  muscular  or  articular  disease  in  the  lower  limbs,  of 
severe  pain  in  the  same  parts,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  or  of  a  delusive  conception  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient. E-  C.  Seguin. 

Par'asanff  [Gr.  Trapao-aYT^? ;  Vers,  parasenf/]  is  derived 
by  Undigcr  (Ersch  and  Uruber's  Encijclopiid ifs).  from  the 
Persian  een(/y  *' a  stone,"  and  the  Sanskrit  pdra,  "end." 
Thus,  he  connects  the  name  with  the  stones  which  on 
the  highroads  in  Persia  were  placed  at  the  end  of  certain 
distances.  Herodotus  (ii.  (>,  etc.),  Xenophon  I  Anfib.  u.  2, 
^  li),  Suidas,  and  Ilesychius  are  all  agreed  in  estimating 
the  parasang  at  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a 
half.  Afterwards  the  measure  seems  to  have  varied ;  for 
in  a  Byzantine  writer.  Agathias  [circa  o3()  A.  n.).  we  find 
the  parasang  reckoned  at  twenty-one  stadia.  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  51 S)  states  that  it  was  variously  reckoned  at  thirty, 
forty,  and  even  sixty,  stadia.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Persians  themselves  were  divided  as  to  its  length  :  ''In- 
constantiam  mensura;  diversitas  auetorum  facit.  cum  Per- 
sa)  ijuoque  scha*nos  et  parasangas  alii  alia  niensura  deter- 
minent  ■'  {Xat.  Hist.  vi.  30).  The  parasang  is  still  in  use 
among  the  Persians  to-day.  Modern  travellers  concur 
with  llcrodotus  and  Xenophon  in  fixing  its  length  vari- 
ously from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  (Kinneird,  (Tcng. 
of  Persia,  p.  57).  A.  H.  Bullen. 

Par'asites  [Gr.  n-apofftTos],  Animal.  In  both  the 
aTiini;iI  and  vegetable  kingdoms  there  are  countless  forms 
which  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  are  dependent 
u])on  them  for  their  support.  This  dependence,  however, 
varies  greatly,  some  being  only  parasitic  to  the  extent  of 
deriving  their  food  from  the  bodies  of  others — as,  for  e.x- 
ample,  the  leeches,  gnats,  etc. — while  others  during  their 
whole  life  are  attached  to  particular  animals,  and  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  food  as  well  as  domiciles. 

Ti/pra  coittitiitini/  Parasitic  Animals. — Parasitic  animals 
belong  to  numerous  different  types,  and  it  is  quite  import- 
ant that  the  comjilete  dissimilarity  of  parasitic  types  inter 
ar,  and  their  relation  to  others,  should  be  appreciated.  The 
classes  of  mammals,  birds,  rej)tiles,  and  amjihibians  do  not 
furnish  any  exclusively  parasitic  types,  although  in  each 
there  are  some  parasitic  to  a  slight  extent.  Thus,  the 
vauipire  bats  live  upon  the  blood  of  other  mammals;  the 
bald  eagle  depemls  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  fish- 
hawk  lur  his  supply  of  food,  as  do  the  jagcrs  (Stercorarina) 
for  their  supply  on  various  species  of  gulls. 

Among  fishes  there  are  several  that  are  jtartly  parasitic: 
e.  _(-/.,  the  sj)eeie3  of  the  family  of  Fierasferidju  are  gene- 
rally inhabitants  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  holothurians  and 
other  ecliinnderuis  :  a  species  of  catfish  (Stcf/ophilits)  lives 
in  tlie  mouth  of  another  kind  of  catfish  {P/ttlijstoma)  of 
the  rivers  of  South  America,  and  depends  for  its  food  upon 
llic  ingcsta  of  its  host;  Apttrtchthifs  ovellutns,  an  eel,  lives 
in  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  angler  [Lnphius  piscatarins) 
of  the  .Mediterranean  Sea.  and  therein  catches  a  portion  of 
the  footl  taken  within  the  tremendous  maw  of  the  host-fish. 
The  species  of  rcmoras  or  Echpneididie,  by  their  peculiar 
disks,  attach  themselves  to  other  fishes,  especially  to  species 
of  sharks,  and  are  thus  transported  from  place  to  place, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pasture- 
groumls  obtained  by  their  active  carriers.  Other  species, 
such  as  memljers  of  the  genera  Ostracimi,  Lahrux,  Caraujr, 
and  /'nnniutiis,  attach  themselves  to  other  animals,  more 
cspe<ri:illy  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  become 
"free  messmates"  with  them.  On  the  New  England  coast, 
e.  'J.,  several  species  of  aralephs  or  jelly-fishes,  notably 
D'tcti/tiimttrti  <iuiuqurcirra,  are  generally  found  during  the 
summer  harboring  un<lcr  their  umbrella-like  disks  small 
fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  l*nro»n(iis.  Pinnlly,  the 
species  of  lampreys  (PetromyzontidaO  ancl  hags  (  Myxinidiu 
ami  IJdellostomidie)  are  parasitic  for  a  time  on  tislics,  and 
burrow  sometimes  quite  extensively  into  their  tissues. 

Many  of  the  classes  of  invertebrates  furnish  parasites  ; 
only  a  few  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  each  may  bo 
cited  here.  Among  the  gastcropod  mollusks  arc  the  Kitto- 
coniha,  whoso  exact  relationships  are  undetermined,  but 


which  live  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  echinoderms;  and 
Stfjllfer  and  Eulima,  which  are  also  parasitic  upon  echino- 
derms; and  Cockiolepis  para8iticu8f  found  under  the  scales 
of  a  worm. 

Among  insects  the  most  interesting  examples  of  forms 
are  furnished  by  the  Sfrrpniptcra,  which  are  closely  related 
to,  and  by  some  regarded  as  members  of,  the  order  Coieop- 
tera.  The  true  coleopterous  types,  Meloida?,  Pselaphithe, 
and  StaphylinidEe,  are  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
parasitic. 

Of  the  arachnoids  the  most  noteworthy  forms  are  the 
Linguatulidse  or  Pentastomidse  and  Acarida* ;  the  former 
in  an  embryonic  condition  resemble  mites,  but  become  de- 
graded in  old  age  into  long  vermiform  animals  inhabiting 
the  frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  certain  vertebrates;  the 
latter  are  well-known  ticks  and  mites,  and  to  this  group 
belong  the  itch-insect  (Sarcoptea  acahiei)  ;  a  species  which 
is  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  man,  especially  about 
the  nose  ( Dumodcx  foUiculorum) ;  and  numerous  species  of 
typical  mites  and  ticks. 

Among  the  crustaceans  some  even  belonging  to  the  high- 
est groups  are  parasitic  to  the  extent  at  least  of  commen- 
salism,  such  as  Pinnotheres,  Concho(fi/tes,  etc. ;  while  others 
are  not  only  parasites,  but  are  modified  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  conformity  with  their  parasitic  mode  of  life. 
These  arc  chiefiy  to  be  found  in  the  order  lehthyophthira, 
which  includes  the  lerneeans,  certain  cirripeds,  and  species 
of  isopods — c.  tj.  Ci/innthoa,  etc. 

Of  the  true  worms,  the  most  notable  are  the  leeches,  al- 
ready alluded  to  and  familiar  to  all. 

Of  rotifers  a  few  species  are  parasitic — e.g.  licllatro  cal- 
VH8,  which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  certain  worms. 

The  scolices  (simple  worms  with  a  litlle-complieated 
nervous  system  and  with  a  well-developed  water-system) 
are  those  which  furnish  the  greatest  numbers  of  parasitic 
forms.  These  represent  several  decidedly  distinct  types 
of  structure  of  ordinal  value,  and  which  are  re])rosented 
almost  exclusively  by  forms  which  inhabit  the  interiors  of 
other  animals.  Such  are  the  cestods,  which  comprise  the 
numerous  species  of  tapeworm  found  in  man  and  other 
animals;  the  trematods,  to  which  belong  the  fiukes 
{Fasciola,  JJistoma,  etc.)  and  kindred  types;  the  Acantho- 
eephala,  which  include  numerous  species  found  more 
especially  in  birds  and  fishes,  but  of  which  no  representa- 
tives have  been  fmmd  in  man ;  the  Gordiacea,  which  include 
species,  such  as  the  hairworms,  of  which  some  are  found 
in  the  interiors  of  animals  at  some  periods  of  their  life,  and 
at  other  times  live  freely  in  streams  and  damp  jdaees;  and 
finally  the  nematods.  some  of  which  are  free,  and  others 
parasitic:  among  the  latter  are  especiall}'  the  species  of 
Asvoria,   Trichina,   Trichttcrphalna,  and  Stroufjifbits. 

The  polyps  furnish  a  number  of  instances  of  more  or  less 
complete  parasitism  ;  of  these  the  most  interesting  are  the 
Epizoanthua  fimericanue,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  her- 
mit crab  [Eupaffurus  pnbeacens)  of  the  New  Englan<l  coast, 
and  Palifthoa,  which  infests  a  peculiar  form  of  sponge 
{Hi/alonema),  represented  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
seas,  as  well  as  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

The  protozoans  also  contribute  parasitic  species,  chief 
of  which  are  worm-like  forms  known  as  Gregariniv,  which 
live  in  the  intestinal  canals  of  many  vertebrate  as  well  as 
invertebrate  animals,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
intestines  of  insects — r.  g.  beetles,  cockroaches,  etc. 

The  number  of  species  of  jnirasitic  animals  is  very  large, 
as  m.iy  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  almost  all 
forms  act  as  the  hosts  of  a  number  of  dillcrent  species, 
nearly  fifty  having  been  found  in  man  alone. 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  even  from  the  few  examples  elted, 
that  juirasitic  animals  belong  to  nuiuerous  diverse  types 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  they  have,  therefore,  noth- 
ing in  common  except  the  jihysiological  character  of 
dependence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  subsistence  upon- 
other  animals.  It  thus  becomes  evident,  too,  that  their 
origin  is  from  a  number  of  different  sources,  and  that  if 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  assumeil  they  have  becnmc  de- 
velnpcil  from  as  many  different  free-living  tyjics  as  there 
arc  independent  types  of  structure. 

Dfijrtfa  and  Mauner  of  Parasitiam. — There  are  nil  de- 
grees of  parasitism,  from  simple  attachment  for  the  time 
being  for  some  purpose  or  other,  to  permanent  habitiitiMU 
in  the  interior  of  another  animal.  The  animals  exhibiting 
these  ditVerences  have  been  separated  by  Van  Itenedeii 
under  the  terms  *•  messmates," '•  mutualists,"  and  "  para 
sites  proper." 

The  messmate  "  is  he  who  is  received  at  the  table  of  his 
neighbor  to  partake  with  him  of  the  produce  of  his  day's 
fishing."  To  this  category  belong,  then,  those  forms  ulilcli 
partake  of  the  nutriment  imbibed  or  jirovided  by  the  h^^t, 
but  which  do  not  attack  directly  their  hi>st,  and  which  are 
generally  comparatively  little  modified.  Some  arc  free. 
such  aa  the  Piunotherca  of  nioUusks,  etc.,  tho  Eiera»/i.r 
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and  EHcketyophit  of  tho  cohinodorms,  and  tho  sucking- 
fishes  or  Keuioni'.  Others  wrv  fixed,  such  as  tho  cirripods 
ftnd  cvrtuiii  iiiullusks  iiiul  polyps. 

The  mutiiiili^l!'.  acconiinjj  to  Van  Bencdon,  arc  those 
"aniinal.o  which  live  on  each  other,  witliout  being  either 
parasite."  or  messmates  :  many  of  them  are  towed  along  by 
others;  some  render  ciich  other  mutual  services:  others, 
again,  take  advantage  of  some  assistance  which  their  eum- 
panions  c;in  give  them:  some  afford  each  otheran  asylum; 
and  some  are  found  which  have  sympathetic  bonds  that 
nlwavs  draw  them  together."  Snch  are  the  Kieinidse  or 
bird-Ii'-'O.  t'af,\ji,  ArgnH,  and  other  crustaceans. 

The  parnsite,  according  to  the  same  author.  "  i?  he  whose 
profi'ssion  it  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor,  and 
whose  only  employment  consists  in  taking  advantage  of 
him,  but  prudently,  so  as  not  to  endanger  his  life.  He  is 
a  pauper  who  needs  help.  lest  he  should  die  on  the  public 
highway,  but  who  practises  the  precept  not  to  kill  the  fowl 
in  order  to  get  the  eggs."  Of  this  kind  are  the  typical 
£nto7.on  as  well  as  Kctozoa. 

Scarcely  any  jiortion  of  the  body  is  free  from  the 
intrusion  of  parasites.  The  different  regions  of  the  ex- 
terior arc  often  infested  by  kimls  peculiar  to  each,  while 
almost  every  organ  an<i  system  in  the  interior  has  its  spe- 
cial parasites.  These  have  been  discriminated  by  Davainc 
into  the  following  groups:  (1)  Those  forms  which  arc 
found  in  a  free  state  in  the  cavities  or  passages  which 
mutually  communicate  with  the  exterior — i'.  e.  «,  the  res- 
]>iratory  passages,  />,  the  digestive  passages,  c,  the  biliary 
passages,  and  */.  the  urinary  passages;  (2)  those  which 
arc  contained  in  closed  cavities,  natural  or  accidental,  such 
as  It.  the  blood-vessels,  and  /*,  the  serous  cavities  ;  [?,)  those 
which  belong  especially  to  some  organic  system — e.  g.  n, 
the  nervous  system,  b,  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  c,  the 
lymphatic  ganglia  or  glandules,  and  </,  the  interorganic 
cellular  tissue;  and  (4)  those  which  affect  complex  organs, 
such  as  «,  the  eye,  b,  the  genital  organs. 

iJtvef'tpnietit  ami  Arffiii/ti'tion  of  /\iranitic  Hahita, — How 
parasitic  animals  became  developed  in  the  interior  of  others 
was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery,  and  it  apj)ears  to  have  been 
very  generally  supposed  that  they  were  of  spontaneous 
origin  or  the  result  of  jiathological  phenomena.  It  is  now,  j 
however,  well  known  that  their  lineage  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  that  they  arc  passed  from  one  animal  to  another.  The 
eggs  laid  are  very  numerous,  and  a  portion  of  these,  find- 
ing their  way  into  a  proper  abode,  become  developed. 
*Many  parasites  pass  through  two  or  more  stages,  and 
in  different  kinds  of  animals,  before  attaining  their 
full  development.  There  are.  for  example,  two  species  of 
tapeworms  which  are  tolerably  common  in  man — /.  e. 
Tipuin  Hulinm  and  Tirniu  mcdio-cnnef/atn.  These  are 
found  in  the  intestinal  cavity  in  a  fully-developed  con- 
dition and  with  numerous  segments,  in  which  are  devel- 
oped eggs,  iind  which  become  from  time  to  time  detached. 
In  the  common  hog  and  cattle  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
muscles  bladdcr-likc  sacs  connected  with  a  head.  The 
head  in  the  entozoon  of  the  hog  resembles  that  of  the 
Tiritin  milium,  while  that  in  the  one  of  the  cattle  is  similar 
to  the  head  of  the  Tnuia  medio-cauellnta.  It  is  found, 
further,  by  experiment  and  by  feeding,  that  these  cysts 
from  the  hog  are  developed  into  the  Tirnin  solium,  and 
those  from  the  cow  into  the  Tunia  mcdiu-cauellata.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  tapeworms  of  man  are  at  least 
mainly  derived  from  these  respective  animals,  and  that 
they  are  the  result  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  hog  or  beef, 
mutatis  mutandiH,  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hog  and  the  cattle  have  evidently  de- 
rived these  cysts  from  having  eaten  the  eggs  evacuated 
from  man  or  some  other  animal  with  their  food,  and  these 
eggs  have  been  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and  developed 
in  the  parts  affected  in  the  form  of  cysts  or  embryos  of 
tapeworms  ;  in  this  condition  they  remain  until  transferred 
to  a  congenial  host  j  and  of  course  a  very  large  proportion 
fail  to  be  developed. 

The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  regards 
tapeworms  at  least,  received  blows  successively  from  Giitze, 
Siebuld,  and  Kuchenmeister.  Ephraim  Gotze  first  noticed 
the  similarity  between  the  head  of  the  tapeworm  of  the 
cat  ( 7Vriii"(i  rrasaicollie)  and  of  the  eysticcrcus  of  the  liver 
of  the  rat  and  mouse  {Ct/sticnrcm  J'uttciidnris).  C.  T.  von 
Siebold  in  1848  suggested  that  all  the  Cystica,  or  sack- 
bearing  Entozoa.  were  simply  the  larval*  forms  of  tape- 
worm. Finally,  F.  Kuchenmeister  in  ISal  verified  these 
statements  by  experiments.  Thus,  he  gave  to  a  dog  the 
hydatids  found  in  the  mesentery  of  a  hare  (CtfHtivcrcm 
piti/orniis).  and  on  dissecting  the  dog  after  several  weeks 
found  therein  the  T.mitt  scrrtUn  in  a  transition  state  be- 
tween the  ry^/fVcrr,,*  form  and  the  adult  Ticnin  form.  Later, 
the  CifHtitrrcns  rclliilos^r  of  the  hog  was  given  to  a  crim- 
inal who  had  been  pl.accd  at  the  disposal  of  Kuchenmeis- 
ter, and  it  was  found  on  his  execution  that  the  Ticuia  so- 


lium had  been  developed.     Numerous  later  experiments 
have  amply  confirmed  the  conclusions  thus  attained. 

Liternture. —  P.  .T.  van  Bencden  {Animal  /*itranitt'n  atid 
MessmateH,  187r>),  and  those  of  C.  M.  Diesing  {Systemn 
Helminthum,  1850-51),  C.  Davainc  (  Traiti  des  Entozonirea 
et  den  Maladies  t'erminciisrs  de  V Ifomtiie  et  dt:s  Aiiimrtuj- 
domfstifjues,  18()0),  T.  S.  Cobbold  (Kntmoa,  an  lutrodiictinn 
to  the  Study  of  Htlmintholnyy,  with  reference,  more  part  im- 
lar/y,  to  the  Internal  Parasites  of  Man,  London,  1804),  and 
Rudolf  Leuekart  { Die  menscklichrn  Parasiten,  nnd  die  von 
ihnen  hrrrukrendcn  Krankhe-iten,  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg, 
1S64,  etc.).  Sec  also  Ascahis,  Ckstoid  AVorms,  Evtozoa, 
n.EMATozoA,  lIvnATin.  TAi'r;woRM,  etc.       THKoimrii-:  (Jii.i.. 

Parasites,  Human.  The  number  of  parasites  which 
ha\'e  been  discovered  in  or  on  the  human  body,  and  which 
are  liable  to  trouble  man,  is  considerable.     Probably  few, 
however,  are  entirely  exempt  from  intrusion.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  species  which  have  been  recognized  by  various 
authors  as  entozoic  or  cctozoic  : 
I.  Entozoa,  or  Parasites  living  in  the  Interior  of  the  Body. 
CLASS  ARACHXOIDEA. 
Order  Lingl'Atulida. 
Family  Pentastomidae. 

Pentastomiun    tirin'oides^  Rudolphi  =  Pej((rt«(omHm  denti- 
eulatnm,  Rudolphi. 

constrielum,  Siebold. 

CLASS  PLATVHELMINTHES. 

Ordkii  Cestodes. 
Family  Ta;niadie. 

Tienia  (  Tienia)  solium,  Linnaeus  (adult). 

(Larva)  =  Cystivrrrw*  cellulosir,  Rudolphi,     Occurs 

rarely  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
—  {Tmiia)     hydatitjera     Pallas  =    Tifnta     viarginatn, 

Batsch  =  Cy8ticercnstenuicoltisj'R\ido]phi,  Larva,  only 

in  man. 

(Acanthotrias)  ncanthotrias,  Weinland.    Larva  only. 

{  Tteninrhynchus)    mrdio-canellata,     KUchenuieistcr. 

Derived  from  cysticercus  of  beef. 
(Echinocoecifer)   €chinocc}iaf    Siebold  =   Eehinoccus 

hominia,  Rudolphi. 
(Diplacanthus)    nanOf  Siebold  —  Taja fa    regyptiacft, 

Bilharz. 
[Hymenolepis)    flnvopunctata,    Weinland  =    Tcenia 

Jlavomaeulata,  Molin. 

( ?)  lophosoma,  Cobbold. 

Family  Bothriocephalid.'B. 

Botkrioeejihalus  Intus,  Bremser. 
Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  Leuekart. 
Order  Trematodes. 
Family  Distomidae. 

Distomum  hepnticum  (Linn.)=  Fasciola  hepatica,  Jjinn. 
Distomum  crassum,  'R\xs\i  =  Dicrocielium  Bunkii,   Wein- 
land. 
Distomum  lanceolatum,  Mehlis. 
Distoma   hfrmatohinm,   "QWhaiXZ  =  GynsECophorna    kiemato- 

hius,  Dles'ing  =  Bilharzia  hiematohia,  Cobbold. 
Distoma  heterophyes,  Siebold  and  Bilharz  =  Dirrocfrlinm 

heterojihyes,  Weinlund  =  Heterophyes  fpgyptiaca,  Cob- 
bold. 
Tetrastoma  renale,  Delle  Chiaje.      Doubtful;  supposed  to 

be  the  young  of  a  Polystomn. 
Poly  stoma  }ii  mini  cola,  Zeder  =  Hexathyridtum  pittf/uicola , 

Treutler.      Doubtful;  according  to   Gervais  and  Van 

Bencden,  a  form  of  Pcntnstomum  de/iticnltttum. 
Polystoma     venarum,    Zeder  =  Ifexnthyridixim    vennrum, 

Treutler.    Doubtful ;  according  to  Davaine.  the  vounr; 

of  Distomum  lanceolatum. 
Distoma    ophthal niobium,    Diesing  =  Distoma    oculi   hii- 

mani,   Gcscheidt,     Doubtful;  according  to  Leuekart, 

the  young  of  Distoma  lanceolatum. 

CLASS  NEMATELMINTHES. 
Order  Nematodes. 
Family  Ascarid». 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  LinnaiU8=  Lumbricua  teres  hominisj 

Tyson. 
Ascaris  mystax,  Rudolphi  =  Ascaris  alata,  Bcllingham. 
Oxyuris   vermicular  is,    Bremser  =  Ascaris     vcrmicuiaris, 

Linni^cus. 
Family  Strongylidaj. 

Strontjylus  gigaa,  Rudolphi  =  Eustronyylus  gigas,  Diesing 

=  Lumhricns  in  renihas,  Blasius. 
Strongylns    qnadridentatus,    Siebold  =  Sclerostoma     dno- 

dcnale,  Cohho]d  =  Anchylostoma  duodenale,  Dubini. 
Strongylus   bronchialis,   Cobbold  =  Strongylns    longevagi- 

natu*>,  Diesing. 
Family  Trichocephalidae. 

Trichocephalns    dispar,     Rudolphi  =  Ascaris    trichiurOf 

Linnjeus  =  Trichocephalns  hominis,  Giize. 
Trichina  spiralis,  Owi:n  =  Paeudalius  trichina,  J)a,\'a\nc. 
Family  Filariidas. 
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Filaria  »icrf/Hens/fi,  Gmelin  =  Filaria  dracuucitlus,  Brem- 
8er=  lJt'cirtiitrnfi(8  mcdinensh,  Cobbold. 

Filnria  oi-ufi,  Gervais  and  Van  Bcnedcn  =  Drncuiicu- 
lu8  ot-ufi,  Diesing  =  Vrdcnncnlus  loa,  Cobbold.    Larva. 

Filtiria  veuli  kumam'j  Novdmsiiin  =  Filaria  lentia,  Die- 
sing.     Larva. 

NematoidiAun  trachcalc,  Rainey  and  Bristowo  =  i^iVarm 
trachcalie,  Cobbold.     Larva. 

CLASS  INFUSORIA. 

Paramecium  coli,  Malmsten. 

Cercomonaa  urinariiis,  Hassal,  Leuckart. 

Cercomonaa    saltans,  Ehrenbcrg,  Wedl,  Leuckart. 

Ccrvomonas  hfninniH,  Davainc  =  Cereotnouaa  intestinaliaf 
Lambl.=  /iahtntidium  cuU,  Lachmann  =/'ar«mccium 
rofi,  Malmsten. 

Trivhoinonaa  vayinalia,  Donn6,  Davainc,  Leuckart,  Kol- 
likcr. 

II.  Fctozoa,  or  Paraaitea  on  the  Exterior  of  the  Body. 
CLASS  INSECTA. 
Order  Hemiptera. 
Family  Pediculidte. 

Pedictilua  capitis,  Dealer.     The  head  louse. 

Pcdiculiia  vcitimenti,  Burui.     The  body  louse. 

Phthiriua  pubis  (Linn.).     The  crab  louse. 
Order  Diptera. 
Family  Pulicidas. 

Pidex  irrifans.     The  common  flea. 

Sarcopsylla  2>euetranf<.  Thechiggerof  tropical  America. 
CLASS  ARACIINOIDEA. 
Order  Acauina. 
Family  Demodicidtv. 

Bcmodrx /ollicnlornm,  Owen.     The  pimple  mite. 
Family  Aearidie. 

Sarcoptt.s  acabiei,  Degler.     The  itch  mite. 

Numerous  other  animals  are  more  or  less  parasitic  on 
man — e.  tj.  the  coinmim  bedbug,  mosquitoes,  gnats — but 
the  present  enumeration  is  only  intended  t*o  include  those 
that  make  a  prolonged  abode  on  his  person.  Even  of  these, 
several  of  tiie  Entozoa  arc  doubtful,  but  all  those  admitted 
by  Cobbold  arc  given.  Theodore  Gill. 

Parasol.     See  Umbrella  and  Parasol. 

Parc;r.     See  Fates. 

Parch'im,  town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  nn  tin;  Elbe,  has  some  manufactures  of  leather  and 
soap  and  large  breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  7142. 

Parch'ment  [Fr.  parvhcmin]  is  not  really  leather:  it 
is  merely  the  wcll-cleansnd  and  carefully  dried  skins  of 
hares,  rabbits,  calves,  asses,  or  sheep.  Common  parchment 
is  prepared  from  shee])-skins,  but  vellum,  a  far  finer  vari- 
ety, is  made  from  the  skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  or  still- 
born lambs.  Sheep-skins  are  often  split  and  made  to  yield 
two  sheets  of  parchment.  The  skins  are  soaked  in  water 
and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
wool  or  hair  is  then  removed,  the  skins  arc  washed,  planed 
with  a  sharj)  knife  to  remove  superfluous  jjarts,  and  then 
stretched  on  frames  singly  and  dried  in  the  air.  For 
bookbinders'  use  the  dried  parchment  is  planed  to  impart 
a  rough  surface,  capable  of  being  dyed  or  written  upon. 
The  dried  parchment  is  finally  dusted  over  with  chalk  and 
rubhed  with  pumice-stone.  Drum-heails  arc  made  from 
calves'  skins,  heads  of  kettlc-druras  from  asses*  skins, 
sieves  for  gunpowder-mills  from  hogs'  skins.  Parchment 
was  known  long  before  the  invention  of  paper.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  city  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
now  made  at  Bentheim  and  Schiittorf  in  ILanover,  at  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg.  Urcslau,  and  Dantzic,  and  in  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Par'deevUle,  post-v.  and  tp..  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on 
St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  H,  H.     Poj).  2llij. 

Pardessus'  (Jean  Marie),  b.  at  lilois,  France.  Aug. 
11.  1772;  studied  jurisprudence;  became  mayor  of  Rlois 
in  1805:  nieinber  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  ISn7;  pro- 
fessor of  mercantile  law  at  I'aris  in  ISIO;  member  of  the 
chamber  cif  deputies  lSl.^-|H  and  IS:;4-27,  but  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  revolution  of  IS.'iO.  und  d.  on  his  es- 
tates near  Phds  May  2(1.  iS.'i.'i.  By  his  numerous  works. 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are  Tntitr  drs  Scrvituden 
(IBOfi),  Trnitr-  dii  Coutnit  ft  drs  Lrftrrv  dr  l7A*i»7e  (ISOO), 
Klemrnts  dr  Jiirinprudfiirr  cnmmrrcinte  (  I  SI  1  ),  V'f.»;--»  rff 
Droit  commcrcini  i^M^W-XK)),  Ctdlertiou  dr»  Ltdn  uutrififum 
anthienreH  au  18*'  aih-tr  (fi  vols..  182S-4,>),  Us  rt  CmitnmcH 
de  In  Mer  (1SI7).  etc.,  he  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
French  jurisprudence. 

Par'doe  (Julia),  b.  ISOn  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land; produced  a  volume  of  poems  when  thirteen  years 
old,  and  afterwards  novels,  volumes  of  travel,  and  histori- 
cal works— A,M*(M  A'/r.  am/  the  Court  of'  Pram;,  etc.  In 
1R59  she  received  a  eivil-list  pension,     D.  Nov.  26,  1862. 


Par'don,  in  law.     This  as  generally  understood  is  an 

act  proceeding  from  the  executive  department  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  relieves  an  individual  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  a  crime  which  he  has  committed.  A  distinc- 
tion is  taken  between  a  reprieve  and  a  pardiui.  The  former 
is  the  suspension  of  a  sentence  for  a  time,  while  the  latter 
entirely  removes  its  effect.  A  ])ard<ui  may  be  eonsirlcred 
under  two  general  divisions:  I.  Ha  nature  and  effect;  II. 
The  mode  of  granting  and  making  use  of  it. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  pardon  is  to  blot  out  the  offence  to 
which  it  is  applied  and  to  treat  the  wrongful  act  as  though 
it  had  never  existed.  If  granted  bef(n-e  conviction,  it  pre- 
vents any  of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  consequent  upon 
conviction  from  attaching;  if  granted  after  ctrnviction,  it 
removes  the  penalties  and  disabilities  and  restores  the  of- 
fender to  all  <-iviI  rights.  It  makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  new 
man,  and  gives  him  new  capacity.  It  does  not,  however, 
restore  offices  forfeited  or  interests  vested  in  others  in  con- 
sequence of  conviction  and  judgiuent.  {Consult  the  case  of 
Ex  parte  (ffiiland,  4  Wallace  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Reports.) 
A  pardon  is,  in  one  sense,  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy,  and 
yet  it  may  be  exercised  on  high  grounds  of  public  policy. 
It  may  also  be  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  alleviating  the 
effects  of  an  imperfect  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
While  there  is  danger  that  it  may  he  used  too  freely  and 
arbitrarily,  and  tlius  bring  about  an  inefficient  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law,  it  is  difficult  to  place  any  restriction 
upon  the  power,  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  cir- 
cumstances may  require  its  exercise.  Accordingly,  the 
power  to  pardon  is  granted  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  terms  to  the  President. 
"  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  U.  S.,  except  in  cases  of  imjicaehmcnt." 
(Art.  ii.,  sec.  2.)  This  power  cannot  be  controlled  or  lim- 
ited in  any  manner  by  Congress.  He  alone  has  the  ]iowc" 
to  pardon  offences  committed  in  a  territory  in  violation  of 
acts  of  Congress.  It  not  only  extends  to  personal  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  the  remission  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeit- 
ures, and  costs  in  criminal  eases.  However,  if  tlie  money 
had  actually  been  paid  into  the  U.  S.  treasury  before  the 
pardon,  it  could  not  be  drawn  out  without  an  apjiropriiUion 
from  Congress.  It  has  even  been  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  remit  a  fine  imposed  upon  a  citizen  for  a  eon- 
tempt  in  neglecting  to  perform  a  legal  duty,  such  as  serv- 
ing on  a  jury,  or  for  contempt  of  the  process  of  the  U.  S. 
The  reasoning  upon  this  point  is  that  the  pardoning  power, 
except  in  the  instance  of  impeachment,  is  coextensive  with 
the  punishing  power.  This  view  could  not  be  extended  so 
far  as  to  allow  a  remission  of  such  pecuniary  penalties  as 
do  not  accrue  to  the  U.  S..  but  to  others,  as,  for  example, 
custom-house  officers  or  informers.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  the  pardoning  power  is  lim- 
ited to  offences,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  extended  to  any 
ea.se  of  forfeiture,  loss,  or  condemnation  not  imposed  by 
law  as  a  punishment  for  an  oftenee. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  ])ower  of  panlon  is  granted  to 
the  governors  by  the  State  ccinstitution  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way  as  in  the  U.  S.  C<mstituti(Ui.  In  others  there  are 
different  provisions,  perhaps  vesting  the  pardoning  power 
in  a  board  of  pardons,  or,  if  granted  to  the  governor,  it  is 
subject  to  certain  restrictions — r.  tj.,  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  senate;  the  State  constitutions  should  be  consulted. 
In  England,  while  this  power  is  usually  exercised  by  the 
king,  it  may  be  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  this  country, 
if  a  constitution  delegates  it  in  general  terms  to  a  gov- 
ernor or  president,  it  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  legis- 
lature. Still,  if  the  legislature  nuike  a?  an  attendant  upon 
the  conviction  for  the  crime  a  rli.<ability  to  be  swium  in 
court  as  a  witness,  the  pardon  will  not  remhve  the  disabil- 
ity, since  the  legislature  has  ])iiwer  to  establish  a  rule  of 
evidence.  The  effect  of  pardons  has  been  much  considered 
in  connection  with  questions  gr()wing  out  of  the  lute  civil 
war.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty 
by  the  President  for  all  offences  eomuiittcd  by  the  owner 
of  property  seized  under  the  act  of  Aug.  (>.  ISftl.  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes  (mak- 
ing jiroperty  used  in  ai<l  of  the  rebellion  witli  the  owner's 
c<msent  subject  to  t-onfiscatiiui.  etc.').  relieves  the  owner 
from  the  forfeiture  so  far  as  any  rights  accrue,  to  the  V .  S. 
{ArmHtroutfH  Pnuudr}/,  H  AVallace's  Rep(uts.  7fi(*».)  In  the 
same  way,  whether  granted  by  general  proehnnati<ui  or 
special  letters,  it  relieved  claimants  under  the  *' captured 
and  abandoned  ])rupcrly  act"  from  the  consequences  of 
participation  in  the  rebellion,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
establishing  their  loyalty  in  onier  to  prosecute  their  claims. 
{Cfirlinle  V.  V.  S.,  \C}  Wallace,  I  i7.)  The  power  to  juirdim 
may  be  exercised  before  trial,  after  trial,  or  even  after  ex- 
piration of  the  sentence.  It  is  granted,  in  this  last  ease,  to 
ronmve  personal  disabilities,  such  as  incapacity  to  vote  or 
to  hold  oflice. 

A  pardon  may  either  bo  absolute  or  conditional.     The 
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olnimant  under  a  conditional  pardon  mu^t  niako  clear 
aniniiittivo  proof  timt  tlit*  condition  hu!»  been  cninplied 
with.  If.  for  cxainplo.  the  cnn<litiim  were  to  take  a  speci- 
fied iiath.  (he  pardt>n  would  nut  be  avuilahlc  if  a  tlllTcrcnt 
oath  were  t«ken.  So,  if  a  pardon  had  pme  into  effect,  but 
vrnri  to  cea^c  on  failure  to  keep  a  condition,  such  as  to 
leave  the  country  and  not  to  return,  it  would  become  nu- 
piitorv  by  a  hieach  of  the  c()n'iitioni(I  chiusc.  So  the  par- 
donin;;  power  may  militate  a  punishment  ctntabl itched  by 
n  sentence  of  a  court,  but  cannot  substitute  another  and  a 
difTorent  one.  A  pardon  «loes  not  become  effective  without 
acceptance.  It  may  be  rejected  by  a  perscm  to  whom  it  \^ 
tendered,  and  a  court  has  no  power  to  force  it  upon  him. 
If  one  be  in  prison  when  a  conditional  pardon  is  offered 
him,  and  he  accepts  it,  it  cannot  bo  ehtimed  that  be  is  in 
such  a  state  of  duress  as  to  make  his  acceptance  of  no 
eflTect.  It  has  been  held  that  there  may  be  a  constructive 
jiardon  without  express  words,  as  where  an  officer  of  the 
marine  corps  under  an  unexecuted  sentence  is  appointed 
to  a  new  commission. 

II.  A  pardon  may  be  made  either  by  general  proclama- 
tion or  in  a  particular  instance.  The  usual  form  is  a  deed 
sijjned  by  the  executive,  with  the  great  seal  attached. 
Pubticittion  in  newspapers  is  not  necessary  to  make  it 
operative.  Tt  is  a  deed  to  which  delivery  is  essential.  It 
is  accordingly  revocable  until  it  has  been  actually  delivered 
to  the  prisoner  or  issued  to  the  keeper  c)f  the  prison  in 
which  he  is  confined  witli  intent  that  it  should  become 
available  to  hira.  It  may  accordingly  bo  revoked  while  it 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  V.  S.  marshal,  who  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  messenger  of  the  President,  and  not  as  the 
agent  of  the  person  jtanloned.  When  a  person  pardoned 
desires  to  avail  himself  of  his  pardon,  he  must  bring  the 
fact  before  the  court  by  some  appropriate  method,  such  as 
a  plea  or  motion.  Otherwise,  the  court  will  not  take  notice 
of  it.  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Pare'  (.Vmbroise),  b.  at  Bourg-TTerscnt,  near  Laval, 
France.  l;')l";  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  ;  became 
a  barber;  studied  surgery  in  Paris;  joined  the  society  of 
St.  fomo,  and  in  L');J6  entered  the  army  in  Italy  as  a  sur- 
geon. His  introduction  of  the  ligature  for  bleeding  arteries 
after  amput.ation  was  the  foundation  of  modern  surgery, 
and  he  wrote  a  work  on  gunshot  wounds  which  is  still  of 
value.  His  great  invention  dates  from  iJ.'Jfi.  When  the 
su].ply  of  oil  failed  the  army  in  Piedmont  (for  up  to  that 
tiuie  hot  oil  was  used  to  stanch  bleedingl.  he  was  obliged 
to  tie  arteries  with  a  thread,  which  ho  diil.  expecting  that 
his  patients  would  die;  but  ho  soon  found  that  cases  where 
the  ligature  was  employed  did  much  better  than  the  others. 
From  1J.)2  to  15'tO  he  was  surgeon  to  four  French  kings. 
lie  was  a  devout  Huguenot  (although  Malgaigne  denies  it), 
but  his  reputation  for  surgical  skill  saved  him  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  at  other  critical  junctures. 
His  professional  works  are  ratlier  numerous  and  very  much 
in  advance  of  his  times,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "he  was 
only  a  barber-surgeon,  and  as  such  unrecognized  by  the 
surgical  faculty.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  his  works  is 
that  On  .\ffm8terfi,  which  is  replete  with  the  strange  super- 
stitions of  his  time.     II.  at  Paris  Dec.  22,  1590. 

Paregor'ic  Elix'ir  itinctnra  opii  catnphnmtfi),  a  well- 
known  anodyne  compound,  made  by  macerating  together 
(iO  grains  each  of  powdererl  opium  and  benzoic  amd,  -10 
grains  of  camphor,  a  fluidrachm  of  oil  of  anise.  2  troy 
ounces  of  honey,  and  2  pints  of  alcohol.  After  standing 
seven  days  it  is  filtered  for  use.  Liquorice  is  soraetime's 
added.     It  is  a  mihl  anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

Pareira  Brava  [Port.],  the  dried  woody  root  of  some 
South  Anicriean  climbing  plants  of  the  order  Menisperma- 
ceae.  It  is  a  tonic  and  diuretic  drug,  used  especially  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  blacldcr  and  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. The  name  is  Portuguese  for  "  wild  vine."'  The 
plant  in  question  has  been  for  more  than  100  years  sup- 
posed to  be  the  CUsampfilos  Pnrn'ra,  but  the  lato  Mr.  Han- 
bury  has  clearly  ascertained  that  it  is  Chondndendron  to- 
mento^um  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  ^"ccttiua  chondodvudron,  B.C. 

Par'ent  and  Child,  in  law.  There  are  many  import- 
ant legal  questions  growing  out  of  the  relation  c'lf  parent 
and  child.  These  are  inquiries  concerning  the  duties  of 
parents,  their  authority  and  control  over  the  actions  of 
their  children,  and  the  duties  of  the  children  in  their  turn. 
particularly  towards  parents  who  are  infirm  and  incapable 
of  self-support.  A  convenient  arrangement  of  the  subject 
is  to  consider  children  under  two  general  classes,  the  Icit- 
imate  and  the  illegitimate.  '^ 

I.  Legitimnte  Chifdrrn.—VndeT  this  division  may  be 
noticed  the  duties  of  parents  towards  their  children,  their 
authority  over  them,  and  the  obligation  of  children  towards 
parents.  Parents  may  be  saiii  to  owe  their  children  main- 
tenance or  support,  protection  from  injury  bv  others,  and 
a  suitable  education  corresponding  with  their  means.  Only 


the  first  of  these  is  strictly  the  subject  of  legal  enforcement. 
The  duty  to  protect  or  to  educate  is  one  of  imperfect  obliga- 
tion. Much  question  has  been  made  ui)on  the  ]ioiut  whe- 
ther the  obligation  to  maintain  exists  at  common  law  or 
is  derived  from  statute.  This  is  a  p<nnt  of  much  magni- 
tude and  importance.  If  the  obligation  exists  at  common 
law  as  a  legal  duty,  and  the  father  without  cause  refuses  to 
ilischargc  it.  it  i-;  reasonable  that  from  his  duty  may  be 
raised  an  implied  contract  to  repay  such  persons  as  supply 
to  the  child  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if 
the  duty  is  created  by  statute  law,  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  enforcing  it  than  that  \Wiich  the  statute  jmints  out.  The 
tcntlcncy  of  later  English  opinion  is  to  ii(dd  that  the  duty 
is  statutory,  and  that  the  only  theory  on  wliich  the  parent 
can  be  made  liable  to  third  persons  on  a  contr.act  for  neces- 
saries sui>plic<l  to  the  child  is  that  of  agency  voluntarily 
created  by  the  parent,  though  such  an  agency  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  slight  circumstances.  A  statute  was  passed  at 
an  early  day  in  Kngland  (43  EUz.  c.  2.  (S  7)  whereby  the 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  and  grandmother  and  children 
(being  of  sufficient  ability)  of  every  poor.  old.  blind,  lame, 
and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  not  able  to  work, 
shall  at  their  own  charge  relieve  and  maintain  every  such 
poor  person  in  that  measure  and  according  to  that  rate  as 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  gen- 
eral quarter  sessions.  Obedience  to  the  justices'  order  is 
enforced  by  a  monthly  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings.  Pro- 
ceedings under  this  statute  are  of  a  criminal  nature,  and 
the  plain  object  of  it  is  to  cast  the  burden  of  maintenance 
upon  the  relatives  rather  than  to  devolve  it  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Similar  statutes  are  found  in  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try. The  prevailing  opinion  among  jurists  in  this  country 
appears  to  be  that,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  such  a 
statute,  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  supply  to  his  child  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  nut  de]icndi;nt  upon  it,  and  wtuild 
survive  its  repeal  as  being  a  principle  of  the  common  law. 
Accordingly,  if  the  parent  was  derelict  in  his  duty,  a 
tradesman  might  supply  necessaries  and  sue  the  father 
upon  an  implied  contract.  It  would,  however,  be  agreed 
that  this  could  not  be  done  if  the  father  actually  supjdicd 
necessaries,  even  though  the  tradesman  was  n<tt  aware  of 
the  fact,  so  that  he  acts  at  his  peril.  A  husband  is  un<ler 
no  obligation  to  support  the  children  of  his  wife  by  a  for- 
mer marriage.  If  he  takes  them  into  his  family  in  the 
usual  way,  the  presumption  is  that  he  will  make  no  charge 
for  what  is  supjdied  them.  He  may,  however,  cause  them 
to  leave  at  any  time,  when  any  liability  he  might  be  under 
through  an  agency  which  he  had  volunt;vrily  cre:itcd  in 
their  favor  would  cease.  The  same  general  rule  will  ajiply 
to  any  children  taken  into  a  family  by  adoption,  unless 
there  is  some  statute  regulating  the  subject.  Courts  of 
equity  are  frequently  called  upon  in  special  cases  to  make 
an  allowance  to  a  father  from  a  child's  estate  for  his  main- 
tenance. Such  an  ajiplication  might  be  made  when  the 
child  had  sufficient  means  of  its  own  and  there  were  otiier 
claims  upon  the  father's  estate,  such  as  the  support  of  other 
children,  perhajis  by  another  marriage,  which  would  make 
it  fit  that  the  allowance  should  be  made.  It  is  common 
only  to  make  such  alhiwances  prospectively.  Still,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  court,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  require  it.  from  reimbursing  the  father  for  past  ex- 
penditure in  the  way  of  maintenance.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  equity  court  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  it  represents 
the  king  or  the  protecting  power  of  the  state  over  all  that 
class  of  persons  who,  by  reason  of  immaturity  or  imbecility, 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  obligation  now  under  discussion  does  not  prevent  a 
father  from  depriving  his  child  by  his  will  of  all  share  in  his 
estate.  The  liberty  of  testamentary  disposition  is.  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  so  comidete  that  the  father's  jirop- 
erty  may  lawfully  be  bequeathed  or  devised  to  strangers, 
though  this  power  is  sometimes  restrained  by  statute,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  property  to  chari- 
table associations.  (See,  among  other  instances.  Laws  of 
J^eic  York  of  ISGO.)  The  wrongful  acts  of  a  child,  com- 
mitted without  a  father's  knowledge  or  consent,  impose  no 
liability  upon  the  latter.  Remedy  in  such  a  case  must  be 
sought  against  the  child  alone.  Thus,  a  father  woi^ld  not 
be  liable  if  his  minor  child  should  wilfully  set  a  dog  upon 
a  person  to  his  injury,  unless  the  parent  has  some  connec- 
tion with  the  wrongful  act.  The  remaining  obligations  of 
the  father  to  his  children  may  be  treated  briefly.  While  it  is 
the  moral  duty  of  the  father  to  protect  his  child,  there  is  no 
mode  provided  by  law  for  compelling  him  to  discharge  this 
obligation.  The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  promptings  of 
paternal  afi*ection.  The  law  looks  indulgently  upon  the  acts 
or  passion  of  the  father  when  caused  or  aroused  by  abuse  in- 
flicted by  strangers  upon  the  child ;  and  if  he  should  take 
immediate  revenge,  he  would  properly  be  subjected  to  a 
less  degree  of  punishment  than  is  usually  accorded  to  simi- 
lar acts  where  no  such  relation  exists.     He  is  excused  alto- 
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gether  from  acts  of  injury  necessarily  inflicted  by  way  of 
defence  of  hi.s  child,  even  though  they  might  result  in  tak- 
ing the  life  of  the  aggressor.  The  same  general  remark 
may  be  made  of  education.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  imposing  upon  the  parent  the  duty  to  educate  his 
chilli.  In  the  formation  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  re- 
mitted to  parental  affection  and  foresight.  In  some  in- 
stances statute  law  establishes  rules  making  education  com- 
pulsory. The  law>i  upon  this  subject  are  yet  so  meagre 
and  transitional  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to 
them.  There  has  been  much  doubt  among  jurists  whether 
the  mother  is  under  the  same  obligation  as  the  father  to 
prnvide  the  child  with  maintenance.  The  law  cannot  be 
rcgardetl  as  settled.  There  is  considerable  tendency  in 
modern  law  to  place  the  widowed  mother  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  father  in  respect  to  duties  and  corresponding 
rights.  (See  the  subject  discussed  with  much  fulness  and 
the  authorities  cfdlated  in  the  cases  of  Funnnii  v.  Vnuahe, 
56  New  York  Reports,  435,  and  Grey  v.  Dnrland,  50  Barb. 
211.) 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  power  of  a  parent 
over  the  child,  or.  in  other  words,  the  rights  of  control  ami 
management.  These  rights  may  be  resolved  into  three: 
(1)  custody,  (2)  service,  (3)  discipline. 

(1)  The  Rhjht  nf  Ciistmf)/. — It  is  a  general  rule  of  law 
that  the  father  has  the  right  of  custody  as  against  all  per- 
sons except  the  mother.  As  between  the  parents,  the  right 
will  depend,  to  some  extent,  ujion  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  court. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  the  case  may  be  presented 
— one,  by  the  writ  nf  habeas  corpus,  and  the  other,  by  peti- 
tion in  equity.  When  the  question  comes  up  on  haheas 
corpiifif  the  leading  inquiry  is  whether  the  child  is  in  the 
right  custody.  If  it  is  above  fourteen,  its  wishes  will  be 
consulted;  if  under  that  age,  the  court  inquires  as  to  the 
person  who  has  the  legal  right  to  the  control  of  the  child, 
since  it  is  assumed  to  be  under  a  restraint  which  the  writ  is 
calculated  to  relieve  when  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  its 
legal  custodian.  The  English  courts  have  gone  very  far 
uncler  these  rules  in  awarding  the  child  to  the  father.  The 
leading  cases  are  the  Kintj  v.  De  Manneville  (5  East's  Re- 
ports, 220),  and  the  Khiff  v.  Grpenhill  (-t  Adolphus  and 
Ellis's  Reports.  020).  In  the  last  case  the  father  lived  in 
adultery  with  a  mistress,  but  did  not  bring  her  into  con- 
tact with  the  children.  There  being  no  evidence  of  cruelty 
nor  of  corrupting  influences  on  his  part,  the  custody  of  the 
chihlren  was  awarded  to  him.  Statute  law  in  this  country 
in  some  cases  give,-^  the  courts  greater  discretion  when 
awarding  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  such  instances  than 
exists  at  common  law.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
law  of  Xew  York  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  separation  of 
husband  and  wife.  It  would,  however,  be  generally  true 
that  if  a  wife  abandoned  a  husband  witliout  cause,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  children  would  be  awarded  to  him.  unless  there 
were  speidal  reasons  to  the  contrary  involving  their  wel- 
fare. When  the  question  concerning  custody  of  children  is 
presented,  not  upon  habeas  corpus,  but  by  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  equity,  the  power  of  the  court  is 
much  more  broad  and  comprehensive.  This  tribunal  is 
considered  in  England  to  represent  the  king  in  his  cha- 
racter of  parens  patri'iv ;  that  is,  his  guardianship  of  all 
those  persons  (including  young  children)  who  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  relation  of  the  parent  to 
the  child  is  here  deemed  to  be  a  trust,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  latter  will  be  brought  up  with  a  due  education  in 
literature,  morals,  and  religion,  and  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  alfection.  When  this  trust  is  grossly  violute<l, 
the  court  will  interfere  and  appoint  a  person  to  act  as 
guardian  to  take  care  of  the  child  and  to  superintend  its 
education.  Tuis  power  exists  independently  of  tho  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  The  whole  subject  was  thoroughly 
considered  in  the  case  of  WeUeslctf  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (2 
Russell's  Reports  20 ;  also  1  Dow  and  Clark,  162).  This  case 
is  prominent  in  English  law  on  account  of  the  questions 
involved  and  the  high  rank  of  the  parties.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  court  will  hold  that  a  father  has  lost  his  right 
to  custody  by  his  own  act.  as  where  he  allows  the  child  to 
be  educated  by  a  relative  who  has  brought  him  up  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  with  just  ex])ectations  as  to  receiving 
his  estate,  when  the  return  (»f  the  child  to  the  father  would 
destroy  the  expectations  thus  raised  by  the  father's  consent. 
Still,  no  person  can  deprive  a  father  of  his  guardianship  by 
the  mere  fact  of  giving  him  an  estate  conditioned  upon  its 
renunciati(m.  Should  the  father  decline  to  renounce  his 
right  of  custody,  the  provision  in  tho  child's  behalf  must 
fail. 

(2)  The  Rlffht  to  Service. — This  is  dependent  upon  the 
father's  duty  to  maintain.  While  that  c<mtinues  he  has 
the  right  to  tho  child's  services  and  to  his  wages  when- 
ever  ho   is    in   tho  service   of  others.     This    right  is    in 


some  States  regulated  by  statute  law,  providing  that  the 
father  must  notify  the  employer  within  a  specified  time 
that  he  lays  claim  to  the  earnings.  As  an  incident  to 
the  right  to  service  may  be  mentioned  some  subordinate 
rights,  such  as  that  of  suing  for  a  recompense  for  in- 
juries causing  a  loss  of  service,  and  for  tho  seduction 
of  a  daughter.  When  a  child  is  injured  by  the  wrongful 
act  of  another,  the  father  may  maintain  a  suit  on  his  own 
behalf  for  any  loss  of  service  which  he  may  have  sustained. 
This  action  is  independent  of  that  which  the  child  may 
have  on  his  own  behalf.  The  action  of  the  latter  would  be 
based  on  his  own  injury,  including  his  pain  and  physical 
discomfort :  that  of  the  father  would  rest  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  loss  of  service,  and  if  there  were  no  such 
loss,  no  recovery  could  be  had.  The  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages from  the  seducer  of  a  daughter  rests  upon  similar 
principles.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  daughter  may  have  no 
action  by  reason  of  her  own  consent,  the  father  may  still 
sue  for  his  own  loss.  There  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  the  point  whether  an  action  will  lie,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  daughter,  though  still  in  lier 
minority,  is  actually  in  the  service  of  another.  In  England 
the  view  is  that  the  father  in  this  case  has  no  remedy,  un- 
less the  daughter  has  the  intention  to  return  to  her  father 
(animus  rerertendi).  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country 
there  is  strong  authority  for  maintaining  that  the  test  of 
the  right  of  action  is  the  father's  power  to  demand  the 
daughter's  services.  Accordingly,  if  he  can  recall  her  from 
her  present  master,  he  may  sue.  But  if  she  were  lawfully 
bound  out  as  an  apprentice,  he  has  no  action  (since  his 
right  to  demand  her  services  is  lost)  unless  the  a[pprentice- 
ship  were  entered  into  by  the  master  with  a  view  to  her 
seduction,  in  which  case  he  would  still  have  his  action. 
Though  tho  action  is  grounded  on  the  loss  of  service,  that 
is  not  the  measure  of  damages.  The  right  to  sue  having 
once  been  est^iblished.  the  jury  may  take  into  account  the 
father's  wounded  feelings  and  the  injury  to  the  family 
honor,  and  give  a  verdict  accordingly.  Whether  the 
mother  can  maintain  the  action  will  depen<l  u])on  the 
view  which  may  be  taken  in  any  State  as  to  her  right  to 
demand  tho  daughter's  wages  or  insist  upon  her  services. 
If  this  be  conceded,  the  right  to  sue  will  follow.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  daughter  was  in  her  niin<tr- 
ity  when  the  seduction  took  place.  If  she  had  at  that  time 
reached  her  majority,  a  father  or  other  person  claiming  to 
be  master  could  not  sue  without  proving  tho  actual  exist- 
ence of  tho  relation  of  master  and  servant.  In  such  a  case, 
either  tho  father  or  mother  or  other  person  standing  in  tho 
position  of  master  would  have  a  right  of  action. 

{?>)  The  Ri'fht  of  Discipline. — The  law  accords  to  the 
father  the  right  to  train  the  child,  and  to  give  him  a  fit 
education  in  learning,  morals,  and  religion.  To  this  end 
he  may  inflict  moderate  corporal  punishment,  and  may 
delegate  to  schoolmasters  and  tutors  a  like  power.  If  tho 
bounds  of  moderation  arc  exceeded,  the  fatlier  or  scliool- 
master,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  liable  in  a  civil  action,  and 
in  some  instances  criminally.  There  has  been  much  con- 
sideration in  England  of  the  duty  of  guardians,  after  a 
father's  death,  to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  whitdi 
he  professed,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  educated 
them  if  ho  had  lived.  The  general  rule  there  prevailing  is 
that  the  religious  education  must,  in  such  a  case,  follow  the 
views  of  tho  father  rather  than  those  of  the  mother,  and 
the  court  of  chancery  will  make  an  order  acconlingly.  par- 
ticularly where  the  child  is  of  tender  years  and  has  not 
yet  formed  an  opinion  on  jioints  of  religious  controversy. 
(Reference  may  be  had  to  Rr  Xcwbcrri/,  1  Law  Reports, 
Equity  4.11,  and  to  Hauh-cswi>rth  agts.  id.,  sumo  scries.  6 
Chancery  Appeals  R.  ,'i'M).)  The  father  has.  as  such,  no 
right  to  the  estate  of  the  child,  except  as  guardian  in 
socage.  (Sec  Gi'Atidian.)  When  appointed  guardian,  ho 
is  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  due  and  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  child's  estate,  and  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities must  be  sought  under  (he  rules  of  law  appMcablo 
to  guardians.  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  leiral  relations 
and  duties  of  the  child  towards  the  naront.  The  d<unicile 
of  a  minor  ehihl  is  that  of  the  father,  ami  it  cannot  be 
changed  without  tho  hitter's  consent.  No  action  will  lie 
bv  common  law  at  the  suit  of  the  child  if  the  father  bo 
injured  or  killed  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another.  By 
statutes  in  many  of  "our  States,  when  n  jtaront  is  killed  by 
the  negligence  or  wrongful  act  of  another  (see  Nk(;i.I(;i-:s(k}, 
an  action  may  be  brought  by  the  legal  representatives  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  if  it  can  be  shown  that  pecuniary 
damage  has  been  sustained.  It  has  been  asserte.l  by  high 
authority  that  a  child  is  untler  no  common-law  obligation 
to  maintain  an  indigent  parent.  an<l  that  whenever  such  n 
dutv  exists  it  must  be  derived  from  statute.  However,  if 
a  chihl  otfer  in  advance  to  pay  one  who  will  maintain  his 
parent,  and  tho  maintenance  ia  supplied  on  the  faith  of 
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tlio  proposition,  the  child  is  liable  on  general  principles  of 
law  appertaiiiin;^  to  the  subject  of  the  con:^i<icnition  of  a 
cuntnu'l.    (See  L'oNsinEHATio.v  and  CoNTitACT.) 

II.  Illrtjitimntv  Childnn. — The  rules  of  law  governing 
this  class  of  porssons  have  been  sufiiciently  stated  under 
the  litlo  llASTAim,  in  vol.  i.  (For  further  infonitation  on 
the  ;;eneriil  subjei-t  of  this  article,  consult  Uccvo's  JJointn- 
tir  lirhttiiiiin  :  Schouler's  do.;  Kent's  ComnientftrieH,  Lec- 
ture 29;  Forsjt'th'ri  Custody  of  Infunts ;  Hurd's  Hnbcns 
Ctirfiim,  and  the  works  of  Story,  Adams,  and  M'illard  (Pot- 
tcr'>  v'\.)  On  /■'•{iii't^  Jttnspritdence.)  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

I*ure|)a-Uosa.     See  Rosa. 

i*ar'ga,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalct  of  Yanina, 
on  a  steep  cliff  surroumifd  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
defended  on  the  fourth  by  an  almost  impregnable  citadel. 
It  was  founded  in  the  last  days  of  the  liouian  empire,  be- 
longed to  Venice  from  HOI  to  1797,  and  was  during  the 
first  part  of  this  jteriod  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  After  the  overthrnvv  of  the  W-nctlan  republic 
by  Xapoleon  In  Kit",  the  city  came  to  Turkey  by  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  ISOO,  and  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Ali  Pasha,  governor  of  Yanina.  But  the 
inhabitants,  at  that  time  numbering  about  500l>  Christian 
Albanians,  determiueii  not  to  submit,  and  all  the  pasha's 
nttemjits  at  reducing  the  place  were  in  vain.  It  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  victims  of  Ali's  barbarous  tyranny, 
and  its  prosperity  increased.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  Xapoleon  refused  to  recognize  the  cession  of  Parga 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  city  now  lived  on  under  a  kind  of 
French  protectorate,  perpetually  fighting  against  Ali  Pasha. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (ISlo)  the  Pargiotes  solicited 
the  protection  of  England,  and  obtained  it.  The  English 
put  a  garrison  in  the  city,  and  then,  in  1S19,  they  quietly 
delivered  it  over  to  Ali  Pasha,  after  which  the  I'argiotcs 
dug  up  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  burnt  them,  left 
the  city,  and  went  into  exile.  (See  Mustoxidis,  Prfds  dts 
ICrinementa  qui  out  pricfd^  ct  suivi  la  Ctssion  de  Parga 
(Paris.  1S20).) 

Parhelia.     Sec  Halo. 

Pa'riah  [Hind.,  '■mountaineer"],  one  of  the  lowest 
classes  in  India,  so  called  because  generally  of  the  stock 
of  the  hill-tribes.  The  pariahs  have  woolly  hair  and  thick 
lips,  and  arc  found  especially  in  the  S.  of  India.  They 
are  very  degraded,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  "within 
many  feet  of  any  Hindoo,  and  have  to  some  extent  adopted 
a  system  of  caste  among  themselves.  Chandalas  and  out- 
casts sink  to  the  rank  of  pariahs.  Of  late  successful 
efforts  are  making  by  rjissionaries  and  others  to  elevate 
the  character  and  intellect  of  these  wretched  beings. 
They  are  very  numerous. 

Parian  Chronicle.     See  Arundel  Marbles. 

Pa'rian  Ware,  a  name  given  to  vessels,  statuettes, 
and  bric-a-brac  made  of  the  same  materials  as  fine  Eng- 
lish china.  The  material  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  and 
then  cast  in  moulds  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  firing.  It  was  invented  in  lS4a  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture. 

Pari'etal  Bones  [Lat.  paries,  a  "wall"],  the  two 
bones  which  in  men  constitute  the  lateral  parts  ami  the 
roof  of  the  skull.  They  represent  the  expanded  neural 
spine  of  the  third  vertebra.  Each  is  developed  from  one 
centre. 

Pari'ma,  or  Parime,  Sierra,  also  called  the  Hisrh- 

lantls  or(>iiiaua,  a  mountain-system  of  South  America, 
occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the 
Rio  Xegro  and  the  Amazon.  The  general  character  of  this 
mountain-system  is  that  of  an  elevated  j)lateau.  rising  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges,  whose  highest  peaks,  Maravaca  and  Duida,  reach  an 
altitude  of  about  8000  feet.  The  western  part,  extending 
between  Ion.  60°  and  68°  W..  :ind  between  lat.  2°  and  8°  N° 
is  much  more  irregular  than  the  eastern:  the  surface  here 
has  often  a  completely  alpine  character.  The  j.lateau  is 
generally  covered  with  forests  or  pasturages;  the  ridges 
are  bleak,  barren,  and  naked.  The  mountains  nowhere 
reach  the  sea,  but  leave  along  the  shore  a  broad  belt  of 
lowland.  The  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Rio  Branco 
(or  Parime),  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  have  theirsources 
in  this  system. 

Parini  (Gu-seppe),  b.  at  Bosisio,  a  village  near  Jlilan, 
May  22, 1729  ;  was  educated  for  the  Church  :  lived  for  some 
time  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  devoting  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  poetry  ;  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Milan.  D.  there  Aug.  15, 
1799.  Of  his  works  (6  vols.,  Milan,  1801-04),  the  most  re- 
markable is  U  Mattino,  it  Mezzotjiorno,  il  Vespro,  e  la  yotte, 
a  satire  on  the  life  of  the  so-called  elegant  society,  which 


attracted  much  attention  when  it  was  first  published,  and 

has  I>ecn  republished  often  since. 

Par'is,  the  capital  and  principal  fortress  of  France, 
with  I.S."iI,792  iniiabitants  {.Jan.  1,  1873),  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  forming  nearly  a  circle,  and  surrounded  with 
hills  whose  tops  are  crowned  with  strong  forts.  Afi  the 
seat  of  the  central  government,  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  vital  point  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation,  tlie  great  depositary  fi)r  historical,  scientific,  and 
artistic  monuments,  it  bears  absolute  sway  over  the  country. 
The  ritr,  situated  on  the  i/r  (/>■  fa  Cit»'  in  the  Seine,  forms 
the  oldest  part,  the  kernel  of  the  city,  and  around  this 
centre  the  rest  of  the  city  forms  three  belts.  The  first 
belt,  the  vHU-  proper,  is  bounded  by  the  inner  himU'vardt, 
the  most  important  thoroughfares,  the  most  magnificent 
streets,  eonstrucled  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1070  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fortifications.  The  second  belt  consists  of  theyVui- 
honrtjn,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  outer  boulevards,  running 
along  the  former  demarkation  wall.  Up  to  1860  the  bar- 
rih-vB  of  this  wall  formed  the  gates  of  Paris,  but  in  that 
year  the  wall  was  broken  down.  T!ic  third  belt  extends 
to  the  bastioncd  wall,  beyond  which  the  whole  vicinity  is 
covered  with  villas,  gardens,  and  parks.  The  Seine  trav- 
erses the  city  in  a  curve,  and  divides  it  in  a  larger  part  to 
the  N.  and  a  minor  to  the  S.  The  longest  diameter  of  the 
city,  from  Porte  Point  du  Jour  in  the  S.  AV.  to  the  outer- 
most point  of  La  Villette  in  the  N.  E.,  is  about  7i  English 
miles,  whilst  its  shortest  <liamctcr,  a  line  learling  thr<»ugh 
the  intersecting  point  of  the  Seine  in  the  S.  E..  by  the 
Tuilerics  to  Les  Batignollcs,  is  5A  English  miles  long.  The 
whole  area  comprises  about  UJ.i  sq.  m.,  and  is  covered  with 
about  45,000  buildings.  The  whole  city  is  very  finely  built, 
with  broad  streets  lined  with  large  and  stately  houses, 
which  are  generally  occupieil  by  several  families.  The 
greatest  changes  and  improvements  were  undertaken  by 
Xapoleon  III.,  and  are  due  to  the  talent  of  the  prefect 
Hausmann.  It  is  divided  into  20  ammdiKscmcntH,  but  the 
old  names  of  the  old  divisions  are  still  in  common  use,  es- 
pecially in  cases  in  which  the  quarter  has  received  a  certain 
character  from  its  inhabitants;  such  as  Faubourg  St.  (Jer- 
main  from  the  legitimist  aristocracy;  Faubourg  St.  llo- 
nore  from  the  diplomacy  and  the  financiers  ;  Quartier  Latin 
from  the  students;  and  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  from  the 
■workingmen.  The  most  imp#rtant  and  the  most  beautiful 
streets  are  the  boulevards,  of  which  those  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  surpass  the  streets  of  any  other 
city  in  splendor  of  architecture  and  in  the  luxurious  outfit 
of  the  stores  and  cafes.  A  series  of  such  streets,  -1800 
metres  long  and  30  metres  broad,  runs  from  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine  church — namely,  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais,  dcs  Filles  du  Calvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Denis.  Bonne-Nouvellc.  Poissonniere,  Slontmartre, 
des  Italiens,  des  Capucins,  and  de  la  Madeleine.  But  be- 
sides these  there  are  numerous  other  beautiful  though  less 
famous  boulcv.ardp,  such  as  the  Boulevarii  de  Sebastopol, 
de  Strasbourg,  St.  Michel,  St.  Germain,  Hausmann,  Ala- 
genta,  etc.  They  consist  of  a  macadamized  roadway  in  the 
centre, and  sidewalks  paved  with  asphaltum  on  both  sides; 
rows  of  trees  are  planted  between  the  roadway  and  the  side- 
walks. Other  elegant  streets  arc  Rue  Rivoli,  Rue  Mont- 
martre.  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Avenue  de  Vineenncs.  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Rue  Richelieu,  Rue  do 
la  Victoire,  Rue  St.  Denis,  etc.  The  most  eelebrateil  ]iublic 
squares  are — the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  city,  357  metres  long,  217  broad,  bounded  S.  by  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  N.  by  the  Rue  Rivoli,  E.  by  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  W.  by  the  Champs  Elysees.  In  1763  this 
square  was  named  Place  Louis  XV.,  after  a  statue  of  this 
king  erected  here,  but  on  Aug.  II,  1792.  the  statue  was 
taken  away  and  melted  down  into  two-sou  pieces,  a  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  and 
the  square  was  called  Place  de  la  Revolution.  On  Jan.  21, 
1793,  the  guillotine  was  erected  here;  among  its  victims 
were  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, Danton,  and  Robespierre.  In  1799  the  name  was 
changed  to  Place  do  la  Concorde:  in  1814,  to  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  in  1826,  to  Place  Louis  XVI. ;  and  in  1830,  again  to 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  The.Obelisque  de  Luxor,  a  present 
from  Mehemet  AH  to  Louis  Philippe,  was  raised  here  in 
1836.  It  consists  of  a  rose-colored  syenite  monolith  23.50 
metres  high,  weighs  500,000  pounds,  and  stands  on  a  ])etl- 
cstal  9  metres  high.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in 
praise  of  the  great  king  Sesostris  (1500  b.  c).  Two  beau- 
tiful fountains  are  constructed  beside  the  obelisk  ;  they  arc 
ornamented  with  statues,  and  their  basins  measure  16.50 
metres  in  diameter.  Eight  statues,  representing  the  eight 
largest  cities  of  France — Lille,  Strasbourg.  Bordeaux.  Nan- 
tes. Rouen,  Brest.  Marseilles,  and  Lyons — adorn  the  square, 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  balustrade  with  columns  and 
chandeliers.  The  Jardin  des  Tuileries,  to  the  E.  of  the 
square,  and  belonging  to  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  same 
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name,  contains  old  and  handsome  trees,  and  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze;  it  is  a  favorite  rendez- 
vous for  children  and  nurses.  On  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
enclosed  by  the  Tuilerics  and  the  Louvre,  stands  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  14.60  metres  hi};h,  19.00  broad,  O.CiS  thick, 
erected  in  ISOfi  by  Na|iole"n  1.  in  commemoration  of  his 
victories  over  Austria  and  Russia.  On  the  Place  Vendumc, 
an  octagonal  square  at  the  foot  of  the  Rue  de  la  Pai.\,  stands 
the  Colonne  Vendome,  modelled  after  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan in  Rome,  and  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  ISOfi,  144 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  spiral  reliefs  representing 
scenes  from  the  campaign  of  18(15;  1200  cannon, 'captured 
in  the  campaign,  afforded  the  materials  for  the  covering 
of  the  column.  On  the  top  stood  Napoleon  in  Roman  cos- 
tume. In  1814  the  statue  was  thrown  down  by  the  royal- 
ists, and  a  white  flag  was  substituted,  but  Louis  Philippe 
again  placed  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  tliough  in  historical 
costume,  on  tlio  top  of  the  column.  In  1S71  the  Commune 
threw  down  the  whole  column,  but  in  LSTS  it  was  again 
r.aised.  On  the  Place  des  Victoires,  78  metres  in  diameter, 
the  gilded  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  was  erected  in  l(iS6,  and 
the  square  received  the  name  of  Place  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
1792  the  name  was  changed  and  an  obelisk  took  the  place 
of  the  statue.  In  1800  the  statue  of  Gen.  Desaix  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  obelisk,  but  in  1814  this  statue  was  re- 
moved, and  in  1822  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  Bosio  was  erected.  The  Place  do  la  Bastile  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  used  as  a  state  prison,  but  on  July  14,  1789,  the  people 
stormed  the  fortress,  and  it  was  afterward  razed  to  the 
ground.  After  the  ,Tuly  revolution  a  bronze  column,  50 
metres  high  and  surmounted  with  the  genius  of  Liberty, 
was  erected  in  the  square.  In  the  interior  a  spiral  stair- 
case of  238  steps  le;uls  to  the  top.  The  Place  des  Vosges 
is  a  square  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  contains  in  the 
centre  an  equestrian  statue  in  marble  of  LouiS  XIII.  by 
Dupaty  and  Cortot,  erected  in  1829  in  place  of  a  statue  of 
the  same  king  which  was  destroyed  in  1792.  The  Place 
du  Chatelet  contains  the  Fontaine  de  la  Viotoire,  adorned 
with  fiMir  allegorical  figures,  and  the  Colonne  de  Palmier, 
on  which  the  natnes  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon  are  in- 
scribed, and  on  whose  top  stands  a  Victory  by  liosio.  The 
Place  de  I'lJtoile,  from  which  twelve  boulevards  and  avenues 
radiate,  contains  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Ktoile,  the  larg- 
est triumphal  iiroh  ever  erected,  49  metres  high,  45  broad, 
and  22  thick.  It  was  commenced  in  1806  by  Napoleon  I., 
and  finished  after  the  design  of  Chalgrin  in  18:i(;,  adorned 
with  statues  commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  the  French 
army  by  Rude,  Lemaire,  Cortot,  Seurrc,  Marochetti,  and 
others.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  military  parade-ground, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  1000  metres  long,  500 
broad,  and  capable  of  accommodating  .'iO.OOO  men  drilling 
and  munriMivring.  Here  the  Fete  de  la  Federation  was  cole- 
bratcil  July  14,  1790,  and  here  the  Exposition  Universello 
of  1807  took  place.  The  Champs  Elysees,  laid  out  in 
1010  under  Maria  de'  Medici  and  formerly  called  Cours  la 
Reine,  is  a  small  English  park,  about  400  metres  broad 
and  650  long,  and  extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  A  beautiful  avenue,  two  kilo- 
metres long,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented  promenades 
of  Paris,  traverses  the  ground,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
establishments  for  jiopular  amusement.  At  the  entrance 
stand  the  two  Uompteurs  de  Chevaux  by  Courbon,  which 
were  brought  hijiher  in  179.')  from  the  Chateau  de  Marly. 
The  ('haiujis  Klys6c3  connect  with  the  garden  of  tlie 
Palais  do  I'Elys^e  or  Klysf^e-Bourbon,  which  was  built  in 
1718,  and  inhabited  successively  by  the  marquise  de  Pom- 
padour, Napoleon  I.  during  the  Hundred  Days,  the  duchess 
of  Berry,  and  Napoleon  III.  as^ president  of  the  republic. 
A  largo  part  of  the  Champs  Klysees  is  occupied  by  the 
Palais  de  rlndustrie,  a  building  covering  27.0)M)  square 
metres,  250  metres  long,  108  broad,  and  Ii5  high,  and 
useil  for  a  ])erpetual  exposition.  The  Avenue  do  I'lm- 
pCratrico  leads  iVoin  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne,  a  beautiful  park,  comprising  an  area  of  900 
hectares,  jind  extending  from  the  line  of  fortifi<;ations  to 
the  .'^eine.  Tlio  beautiful  forest  sufl'ered  very  much  during 
the  war  of  IS70-7I.  but  the  park  otVers  still  a  most  charming 
promenade  with  its  line  trees,  lakes,  cascades,  etc.  The 
northern  part  of  it,  com])rising  an  area  of  about  20  hec- 
tares, is  occupied  by  the  ,Iardin  d'.Aeelimatatiim,  a  very 
interesting  estal>lishmcnt.  Other  tine  promenades  are  the 
Pare  de  Moiu-caux,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  ,\rc  do  Triomphe, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  de  Luxembourg. 
The  river  is  lined  with  27  quays  and  spanueil  by  2.! 
briilges,  most  of  whiidl  arc  celebrated  and  beautiful  con- 
structions. Pont  .Neuf,  1128  metres  long,  connects  on  both 
sides  the  cilr  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  spanning  bidh  anus 
of  the  river,  and  bearing  on  the  centre  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV. 

The  city  has  05  churches,  besides  a  number  of  chapels. 
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Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
l)ame,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  citt.  It  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  erected  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  i2B.25  miitres  long,  48  broad.  33.75  high, 
with  towers  rising  68  metres.  Especially  grand  and  beau- 
tiful is  the  front  facade,  rising  in  three  divisions,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  adorned  with  one  large  and  two  minor 
roses.  The  chief  vault  rests  on  131  columns.  Ste.  Cha- 
pelle,  also  situated  in  the  c//f ,  is  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful mediaeval  structure  in  existence.  It  belongs  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  finished  by  Pierre  de  Mon- 
tereau  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  JIadelcine,  sit- 
uated near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  planned  after  the 
model  of  a  Greek  temple,  109  metres  long,  40  broad,  and 
surrounded  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  founded  in  1764, 
but  not  finished  until  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  The 
pediment  is  by  Lemaire,  the  bronze  doors  by  Triquetti. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  .Seine  the  most  important  ceelesi- 
astical  structure  is  the  Pantheon,  built  by  Soufflot,  and  fin- 
ished in  1790,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  112  metres 
long,  S4  broad,  and  83  high,  to  the  apex  of  the  dome.  The 
pediment,  by  David  d'Angers,  represents  celebrated  men 
of  the  country,  to  whom  "Franco"  distributes  wreaths. 
The  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  celebrated  men  ;  the  most 
celebrated,  however,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  Mirabeau,  etc., 
have  been  carried  away  ;  the  sarcophagi  of  the  two  phi- 
losophers are  empty.  St.  Germain  des  Pres  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Paris,  built  1001-1163,  64  metres  long,  21  broad, 
20  high — the  lower  part  Romanesque,  the  upper  Gothic. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  a  manufactory  of 
saltpetre;  1824-36  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  1852- 
Gl,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  adorned  the  interior  with  frescoes. 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  situated  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  op- 
posite to  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  is  the  old  parish 
church  of  the  French  kings.  It  is  elegant,  but  neither 
grand  nor  in  ]>ure  style:  the  decoration  of  the  interior  is 
modern,  containing  frescoes  by  Mottez  and  Guichard.  St. 
Eustache,  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Louvre,  built  in 
a  mixed  style.  Renaissance  and  Gothic,  106  metres  long, 
44  broad,  and  33  high,  is  much  frequented,  and  contains 
many  fine  frescoes  and  statues,  and  an  excellent  organ. 
La  Trinitc,  finished  in  1866  by  Balla  in  the  stylo  of  the 
later  Renaissance,  90  metres  long,  30  broad,  with  a  tower 
rising  00  metres,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  of 
Paris,  and  contains  pictures  by  Levy,  Delaunay,  Jobe- 
Duval,  and  Barrias.  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  basilica,  68  mCdres  long,  32  broad,  looks  rather 
severe  externally,  but  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  gorgeous 
in  the  interior,  radiant  with  gold  and  brilliant  colors.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  built  1824-44  by  Lepere  and  Hittorf,  has 
also  the  form  of  a  basilica,  81  metres  by  36.  The  vault 
rests  on  82  Ionic  columns  of  polished  stone.  The  church 
has  beautiful  frescoes  by  Picot  and  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 
The  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  is  in  artistic  respects 
of  small  interest.  The  beautiful  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  sit- 
uated in  the  Rue  do  Belleville,  the  most  elevated  p.art  of 
the  city,  was  finished  in  1S58  by  Lassus  in  Gothic  style. 
St.  Suljiice  is  a  rich  and  important  church,  of  large  di- 
mensions, 140  metres  long,  56  broad,  32  high,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  two  unequal  towers.  It  was  commenced 
in  1646,  but  not  finished  until  about  100  years  after.  The 
chapels  contain  excellent  frescoes  by  Eugene  Delacroix, 
lleim.  Vinelion,  Lason,  Hesse,  Guillemot,  and  others.  The 
]iulpit  and  the  organ  are  noteworthy.  Ste  Clolilde,  built 
by  Gau  and  Balla  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century 
between  1846  and  1859,  is  a  fine  structure.  The  chapels 
contain  remarkable  frescoes  by  Pieot,  Lehmanu,  and  Henri 
Delabordc,  and  good  sculptures  by  Pradicr,  Duret,  Guil- 
laume,  and  others. 

The  city  is  still  richer  in  palaces,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city — the  Tui- 
lerics, Louvre,  ami  Palais  Royal.  The  Tuilerics  is  now, 
since  the  days  of  the  Commune  in  1871,  mostly  in  ruins. 
It  formed  the  western  front  of  a  colossal  structure,  whose 
eastern  part  was  formed  by  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while 
the  connecting  links  originated  successively  as  wings  and 
galleries.  It  was  built  in  1564,  by  order  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  by  Philibert  DeliM-me.  on  the  site  (d'  a  tile-fac- 
tory, andwas  afterward  much  enlarged.  .\t  the  time  i>f 
its'destruction  it  measured  317  by  .33  metres.  The  right 
wing  was  called  Pavilbui  lic  Marsan  ;  the  left,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  tlic  )ialacc  which  escaped  dcstruetbui. 
Pavilion  dc  Flore.  The  central  wing.  Pavilion  de  rilorlogc. 
contained  the  largo  Salle  de  Marcchaux,  Salle  du  Troue. 
Galeric  dc  Diane,  Salon  du  Premier  Consul.  The  palace 
was  richer  in  historical  remembrances  than  in  monuments 
of  art.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Franco 
since  Feb.  1.  1800;  Napoleon  111.  occupied  the  wing  be- 
tween the  Pavilion  de  I'llorloge  and  the  Pavilion  dc  Flore. 
May  20,  1871,  the  Commune,  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
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government,  determined  to  bum  down  the  palace,  tORcthcr 
with  Bcvcral  other  RreJit  buildings,  and  May  22  and  23 
thoy  nrranjrod  a  yy^Jteinatic  eonflapration.  The  Louvre  is 
both  in  architiHtu'riil  rrspects  and  ns  a  nuisciim  of  art  the 
granilff't  and  most  intorcstini*  buildinj;in  Paris.  Tofjcther 
with  the  Tuileries.  it  covered  an  area  of  1117,21)0  j*(|uarc 
metres  and  the  buiMing-'i.  although  erected  in  the  course 
of  centuries  and  in  difTcrent  styles,  formed  nevertheless  an 
harmonious  whole.  On  the  site  of  the  present  old  Louvre 
Ptood  originally  a  fortress,  built  by  Philippe  Augusto 
(llS0-I22:t),  but  changed  into  a  palace  by  Charles  V. 
(i:tt;i-SO).  Francis  L  had  the  whole  structure  pulled  down 
in  1611.  and  a  new  palace  ercetcfl  by  Pierre  Lescot.  Ilenry 
IV.  finished  the  gallery  ennimenced  by  Catharine  de'  ]\Ic- 
diei  and  Charles  IX.,  which.  MS  m.-trcs  long,  runs  along 
the  Seine  and  connects  with  the  Tuileries.  Uichelicu 
continued  the  eniargeuient  of  the  palace.  The  eastern 
facade,  with  the  cclebralod  colonnade,  was  begun  in  ICiGo 
after  the  design  of  Perrault.  I'ndcr  Napoleon  1.  the  con- 
nection between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  along  the 
Rue  Kivoli  was  undertaken,  and  Napoleon  IIL  finished 
the  gallery  and  lengthened  the  northern  and  southern 
facades  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  at  an  expense  of 
75,000,000  francs.  The  old  Louvre  is  used  as  a  museum, 
the  new  Louvre  mostly  for  government  oftices.  The 
southern  wing,  which  is  partly  used  as  a  museum,  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  confiagratitm  of  1.S71.  but  has 
been  restored.  The  Pavilion  de  la  lliblioth^que.  situated 
on  the  northern  side  and  facing  the  Place  du  Pahiis 
Royal,  suffered  more,  though  the  library,  containing  DO. 000 
costly  works  and  many  rare  manuscript.-',  was  nearly  all 
saved.  The  museum  consists  of  a  combination  of  fifteen 
museums,  some  of  which  are  unsurpassed  in  historical 
completeness  and  a^sthetical  worth.  The  Piilais  Royal,  op- 
posite the  new  Louvre,  was  built  by  Richelieu  (1629-o(i), 
and  called  the  Palais  Cardinal.  After  his  death  it  was  in- 
habited by  .Anne  of  .Austria,  and  received  its  present  name. 
Louis  XVI.  presented  it  to  his  brother,  and  his  son,  the 
Regent,  hehl  here  his  orgies.  The  grandson  of  the  Regent, 
Philippe  Egalit^,  surrounded  the  garden  with  buildings 
which  he  rented  out  for  shops  and  cafes,  and  the  latter  be- 
came during  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  established 
rendezvous  of  the  radicals.  The  artistic  monuments  which 
the  palace  contains  are  of  small  interest.  The  Palais  do 
Justice,  situated  in  the  cite,  but  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
Commune  in  1S71,  was  the  residence  of  the  king  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  Parliament.  The  great  tires  of  1018  and 
177(>  left  of  the  old  sombre  palace  only  the  four  towers — do 
niorloge.  du  Grand-C^sar,  de  Montgomery,  and  d'Argent. 
but  from  1839  to  1S69  the  palace  was  fully  restored.  The 
Cour  de  Cassation,  Cour  d'Appel,  Cour  d'Assises.  Tribunal 
de  Premit^re  Instance,  and  Tribunal  de  Simple  Police  sat 
here,  and  it  contained  the  celebrated  Salle  des  pas  Perdus 
and  Cuisine  de  St.  Louis.  The  Palais  de  Luxembourg  is 
also  historically  interesting,  containing  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  modern  sculptures  and  pictures.  It  was  built  for 
Maria  de'  Medici  in  1615  by  J.  Debrosse,  in  imitation  of 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  and  continued  a  royal  res- 
idence up  to  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  used  first  as  a 
prison,  and  after  1795  as  the  Palais  du  Direetoire  and 
Palais  du  Consulat.  After  the  Restoration  and  under 
Louis  Philippe  it  was  the  Chambre  dcs  Pairs,  and  after- 
ward the  Palais  du  Sc'nat.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Seine  prefecture  till  the  restoration  of  the 
liOtcl  de  Ville  is  finished.  The  Palais  du  Corps  L^gislatif, 
opposite  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  was  commenced  by  Girardini  and  finished  by  Man- 
sart  for  the  dowager-duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  was  called 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  It  has  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple  with 
a  Corinthian  peristyle,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Salle  do 
la  Pjiix,  decorated  by  Horace  Vernct,  and  Salle  du  Trone, 
decorated  by  Delacroix. 

Other  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  Hotel  des  In- 
validcs.  an  imposing  pile,  'pjwncd  by  a  gilded  dome  and 
covering  an  area  of  126,985  square  metres,  with  a  front 
facade  200  metres  long,  built  1671-75  by  Liberal  Bruant. 
The  dome  is  105  metres  high,  ami  immediately  under  it 
stands  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  I.  The  building  con- 
tains many  trophies  of  French  victories  and  an  interesting 
museum  uf  artillery;  it  is  inhabited  by  .'iOO  invalid  sol- 
diers. In  the  Palais  de  I'lnstitut,  built  in  a  semicircle, 
crowned  with  a  dome,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  Louvre,  the  French  Academy  holds  its 
meetings.  Close  by  is  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  a  stately 
building,  erected  by  Debret  and  Duban  1S20-2H.  The  Mint, 
with  a  facade  on  the  Quai  Conti.  120  metres  long;  the 
Bourse,  in  antique  style,  a  parallelogram  71  by  49  metres, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade;  the  Bazar;  the  Central  Hall, 
with  .3200  stands  for  vegetables,  fish,  and  poultry,  etc. 
The  Ufltcl  de  Ville,  the  most  interesting  structure  in  Paris 


both  in  architectural  and  historical  respects,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Commune  in  1^71. 

Of  the  numerous  theatres  c.f  Paris,  the  most  prominent 
are  the  New  Opera,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cins.  built  by  (iarnier.  decorated  by  Baudry,  opened  in 
IS75,  and  containing  scats  for  2;JoO  jiersons ;  Thfatro 
Franfuis,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  founded  in  1600.  at  one 
time  managed  by  Molicrc.  repri'scnting  only  original 
plays;  TliciVtre  Ventadour  or  Thc."itro  Italien,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  for  Italiiin  opera;  L'Op^rn  Co- 
mique,  on  the  Place  Boieldieu.  for  light  opera;  I'Odcnn, 
near  the*  Luxembourg,  the  second  classical  theatre,  much 
frequented  by  the  students;  Le  Gymnase,  Le  Vaudeville, 
Les  Vari^tcs.  Lcs  Bouffes-Parisicnnes.  Le  Palais  Royal, 
TAmbigu  Comique.  Les  Folics  Dramatiqucs.  Beaumarchais, 
etc.  Good  acting  is  the  rule  in  these  theatres  ;  great  talents 
are  not  uncommon  :  perfect  training  is  indispensable.  an<l 
love  of  art  is  generally  diffused.  On  the  whole,  much  isdnno 
for  public  amusement.  There  arc  a  Cirquc^<rKtc,  formerly 
Cinjue  de  I'lmp^^ratrice,  in  the  Champs  Elysccs,  contain- 
ing 6000  .«eats  ;  and  a  Cirque  d'Hiver,  formerly  Cirque 
Napoleon,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire.  The 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  have  a  European 
reputation,  and  popular  concerts  are  given  in  the  Cirque 
d'lliver  ami  in  the  concert-halls  of  Herz.  Krard,  and  Pleyel, 
not  to  «peak  of  the  numerous  cafes  ehantants. 

The  institutions  of  learning  and  education  are  grand. 
At  the  head  stan<ls  the  Institut  de  France,  the  highest  au- 
thority of  science  in  th^  country.  The  Sorbonne,  com- 
prising faculties  of  theology,  letters,  and  sciences,  was 
founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  the  confessor  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1250,  The  College  de  France,  founded  in  15.t0 
by  Francis  I.,  contains  29  chairs,  and  teaches  in  public 
lectures  history,  law,  languages,  etc.  There  are  9  other 
colleges.^  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Ecole  do  Mc- 
decine,  Ecole  Militaire,  Ecole  Centrale  des  Ar^s  et  Man- 
ufactures, Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  Ecole  des  Mines,  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussecs, 
etc.  All  these  institutions  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
make  Paris  the  centre  of  human  knowledge,  not  only  for 
France,  but  for  the  world.  The  materials  for  study  which 
the  city  contains  are  grand.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
probably  the  largest  and  richest  library  in  the  world,  con- 
tains :i,do0.000  vols..  150,000  MSS..  :U)0.()00  maps  and  plans, 
besides  other  scientific  treasures,  among  which  is  a  cele- 
brated cabinet"  of  medals  and  antiques.  Other  important 
libraries  are  Ste.  Genevieve.  Mazarine,  de  I'Arscnal.  de 
rUniversit^,  etc.  Of  great  importance  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  is  the  .lardin  dcs  Plantes,  comprising  an 
area  of  .30  hectares,  and  containing  an  anatomical  and  an- 
thropological gallery,  a  botanical  garden,  etc. 

With  respect  to  commerce  and  industry,  Paris  occupies 
a  position  of  the  first  rank.  Characteristic  and  often  unique 
in  their  kinds  arc  the  articles  of  luxury,  fashion,  play, 
knickknacks.  bronzes,  leather  goods,  musical  instruments, 
artificial  flowers,  shawls,  carpets,  tapestry,  etc..  which  in 
taste  of  execution  generally  surpass  similar  products  of 
other  countries.  The  reason  is.  that  in  France  art  and  in- 
dustry walk  hand-in-hand.  The  mechanics  study  art  in 
Paris,  and  the  government  encourages  this  tendency  ia 
every  way.  The  manufacturers,  for  instance,  of  tapestry, 
printed  goods,  furniture,  etc.  procure  their  patterns  from 
the  artists,  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  increased  cost.  With 
this  flourishing  state  of  industry  the  commerce  of  the  city 
corresponds. 

Among  its  charitable  institutions  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Charitc,  Pitif',  La  Riboisiere,  Val  de 
(irace.  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bic^tre.  Salpc- 
tricre,  etc.  A  peculiar  institution  is  the  Morgue,  in  which 
the  bodies  found  in  the  Seine  are  exposed  for  three  days. 
The  most  interesting  among  the  cemeteries  are  du  Pere 
Lachaise,  de  Montmartre.  and  du  Montparnassej  the  first 
especially  is  very  famous. 

Paris  forms  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  France; 
eight  lines,  connected  by  a  circular  line,  issue  in  diff'erent 
directions.  The  annua!  budget  of  the  city  amounts  to 
230,000,000  francs.  Provisions  to  the  value  of  1  milliard 
are  annually  consumed,  among  which  are  3,700,000  hecto. 
of  wine,  1,200.000  of  milk.  334,000,(100  kiiog.  of  meat, 
300,000,000  kilog.  of  bread,  15.000,000  kilog.  of  vege- 
tables, etc.  Of  special  importance  are  the  fortifications, 
begun  under  Louis  Philippe.  Besides  the  ciireinte  with 
its  94  bastions,  they  consist  of  20  forts  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  city  against  the  attacks  of  hostile 
artillery.  During  the  siege  of  1871  it  became  evident, 
however,  that  these  forts  were  not  far  enough  advanced, 
and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  line  of  detached  forts  was  commenced. 

Paris  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Lritetia  Parisiorttm.  Ca;sar  rebuilt  it  when  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  war,  and  it  became  the  tirba  vectttjalia  of 
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the  province  of  Gallia.  The  name  of  Civitaa  Parisiorttm 
or  Parisia  does  not  occur  until  after  35S  A.  D.  In  4S6  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Franks  and  called  Paris.  Clevis 
made  it  his  residence  in  oOS.  It  continued  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians,  and  it 
increased  steadily.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Europe,  had  160,000  in- 
habitants, and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade.  Francis  I. 
did  much  for  it,  invited  many  foreign  artists,  and  erected 
many  buildings.  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  Henry  IV. 
also  favored  it.  But  it  made  its  greatest  progress  under 
Louis  XIV.  His  concentration  of  the  whole  government 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch  naturally  increased  the  im- 
portance of  his  capital,  and  his  passion  for  splendor  and 
magnificence  gave  the  city  SO  new  streets  and  many  monu- 
ments, public  squares,  palaces,  and  new  institutions  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  Under  Louis  XV.  all  who  were  rich  gathered 
to  his  gay  court,  and  numbers  of  new  palaces  were  built 
in  Paris.  Under  his  successor.  Louis  XVI.,  the  Revolution 
broke  out — the  result,  certainly,  of  a  general  development 
which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
but  which  as  certainly  received  its  power  of  explosion  from 
the  capital.  From  this  period,  and  up  to  the  year  LS14, 
Paris  was  the  capital  of  the  European  continent.  Another 
brilliant  period  it  had  under  Napoleon  III.,  who  rebuilt 
it,  and  whose  very  successful  commercial  policy  brought 
great  wealth  to  it.  But  during  the  contest  between  the 
government  at  Versailles  and  the  Commune,  from  March 
to  Ma}',  1871,  it  suffered  much.  (For  the  hisfory  of  the 
city  see  Lea  Antiquitez,  Ckmnit/ues  rt  Siitffularitez  de  Paris, 
by  Corrozet  (15S6) ;  Le  Theatre  den  Autu/nitez  d*;  Parift,  by 
Dubreul  (1612);  Hiatoire  de  la  Viffe  dc  Paris,  by  Felibien 
(5  vols,,  1725) ;  f/ltitnire  de  la  VUle  et  dc  tout  le  Diocete  de 
Pari»,  by  Lebeuf  (16  vols.,  1754-68);  Histoire  phi/firpie, 
cirile  et  rnorate  de  Pari»,  hy  Dulaure  ( 7  vols.,  1820-22) ; 
Hi/ttoire  de  Paritt,  by  Lavall^e  (2  vols.,  1857)  :  Le  Xouveau 
Parie,  by  Labedolliere  (I860).)  August  Niemann. 

Paris,  a  port  of  entry  of  Brant  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  at 
the  junction  of  the  (ireat  Western  and  the  Buffalo  and 
Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railways.  It  has 
valuable  beds  of  gypsum,  great  water-power,  many  mills, 
foundries,  knitting- works,  and  other  industries,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  of  sub-district  2640. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Edgar  co.,  111.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Midland  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  Paris  and  Danville  R.  Rs.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers,  a  large  trade,  and  important  manu- 
facture:^.     Pup.  of  v.  :i067  ;   of  tp.  4522. 

Paris,  post-v.  of  Oneida  co..  Id. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  434. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1.196, 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Licking  lUver,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kentucky 
Central  with  the  Maysville  and  Paris  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly 
newspapers,  is  an  important  cattle-market,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Bourbon  whisky.     Pop.  2665. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Oxford  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Grank  Trunk  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Portland,  has  fine  water- 
power,  2  academies,  5  churches,  1  foundry,  a  cheese-fac- 
tory, 2  weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  a  baby-carriage  fac- 
tory, 4  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  2765. 

Gi;o.  H.  Watkiss,  Ed.  "Democrat." 

Paris,  tp.  of  Huron  co..  Mich.     Pop.  891. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand  River  Val- 
ley division  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.      Pup.  154.'?. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mecosta  co..  Mich.,  on  Mus- 
kegon River  and  the  (Jrand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R. 

Paris,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Missouri  Kansas  an-i  Texas  R.  R.,  125  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  has  a  public-scho<d  building,  1  bank,  2  news- 
papers. 6  cliurehos,  the  county  court-house,  ."i  hotels,  and 
stores.  Coal,  timber,  and  water  are  plenty  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.      Pop.  of  v.  .895. 

Mason  &  Biunett,  Ens.  "Mercury.'* 

Paris,  po.st-v.  and  tn.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Sauquoit 
Creek  and  the  Utica  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  R.  R. 
Pop.  ;!j76. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  691. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp..  Stark  co.,  O.     Pop.  2625, 

Paris,  til..  Union  co.,0.,on  Springfield  branch  of  Cleve- 
land t'oliimhus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.    P.  28:i8. 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Tenn.,  nn  the  West 
Sandy  River  and  the  Louisville  and  Memphis  line  of  the 
Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1727. 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lamar  co.,  Tex.,  near  Bed  River, 
on  the  Texarkana  and  Shcrtnan  branch  of  the  Texas  Pa- 


cific R.  R.,  has  3  newspapers,  and  is  a  centre  of  trade  for  a 
rich  cotton-producing  region. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  907. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kenosha  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1015. 

Par'is,  a  son  of  Priam,  the  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba, 
carried  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  king  of  Sparta, 
thereby  bringing  on  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans. By  Homer  he  is  described  as  shrewd  but  cowardly  ; 
in  art  he  is  represented  as  a  youthful  and  handsome  man, 
though  somewhat  effeminate  in  appearance.  Being  wound- 
ed during  the  siege  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  he  d.  before  the 
capture  of  the  eity, 

Paris  (John  Ayrton).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Cambridge.  England, 
Aug.  7,  1785  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Caius  College  1808  ; 
resided  some  time  in  London,  and  several  years  at  Pen- 
zance, Cornwall,  where  he  founded  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall;  returned  to  London  1817:  lectured 
on  materia  mediea  and  the  jjhilosophy  of  medicine;  in- 
vented the  ''  tamping-bar,"  an  implement  coated  with  cop- 
per for  the  protection  of  miners  from  the  perils  caused  by 
the  sparks  emitted  from  iron  bars  ;  published,  among  other 
works,  a  Memoir  of  Sir  H.  Davy  (ISIU).  Pkartnacoloc/ia,  or 
the  Hintory  of  Medical  Sitbsttmces  (1819),  A  Treatise  on 
Diet  {\S2G),  Philoaojihy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest 
(a  vols.,  1827),  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry  (183.3),  and 
Medical  Jnrisjirndence  (3  vols.,  1823),  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque ;  became  president  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  1844,  and  retained  that  po- 
sition until  his  death,  at  London,  Dec.  24,  1866. 

Paris,  de  (Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Ori.eans),  Comte, 
son  of  the  late  due  d'Orlcans  and  grandson  of  the  late  king, 
Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1838;  was  but  four 
years  of  age  when,  deprived  of  a  father  by  the  sad  accident 
of  July  13,  1842,  he  became,  after  the  king,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Scarcely  ten  years  of  age, 
the  revolution  of  1848  occurred,  when,  with  his  mother  and 
brother  (the  due  de  Chartres),  he  witnessed  the  stormy 
scenes  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where,  by  ad- 
vice of  M.  Dupin  and  Admiral  Bardin,  the  duchess  had 
presented  herself.  They  escaped  with  difficulty  from  thence, 
from  Paris,  and  from  France.  In  1849  the  duchess,  who 
had  first  repaired  to  Belgium,  rejoined  the  royal  family  at 
Claremont,  England,  where,  under  tier  care  and  in  Ger- 
many, his  education  was  conducted.  Her  death  occurred 
(May  18,  1858)  a  year  before  he  attained  his  majority. 
Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East  occupied  the  sub- 
sequent year  or  two,  and  in  Aug.,  1861,  the  prince,  with  his 
brother,  the  <luc  de  Chartres,  accompanied  their  uncle,  the 
prince  de  Joinviile,  to  the  U.  S.  Though  anticipating  but 
a  few  months'  sojourn,  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  of  war,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  exhibiting  sympathy  for  the  great  re- 
public in  her  hour  of  trial.  Their  proffer  of  services  (they 
declining  the  receipt  of  pay)  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
President  and  secretary  of  state.  They  were  attached  to  the 
personal  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  with  rank  of  captain,  but 
free  at  any  moment  to  relinquish  the  service  and  return  to 
Europe.  Of  the  long  years  of  exile  from  France  the  count 
yet  speaks  of  his  ten  months'  service  in  the  army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  McClellan,  for  whom  he  formed  a  strong 
attachment,  and  whoso  abilities  as  a  general  he  highly 
esteemed,  as  the  happiest  portion.  During  their  short 
career  in  the  field  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  cither  of  the 
young  officers  to  serve  on  detached  expeditions,  in  which, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  freely  exposed  themselves. 
But  it  was  at  the  bloody  and  fiercely-contested  battle  of 
tiaincs'a  Mill  that  they  most  truly  received  their  hapteme 
dc  /cK.  Attached  for  the  occasion  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Porter,  the  captains  "  Paris  "  and  "  Chartres  "'  were  to  bo 
seen,  now  conveying  orders  and  now  freely  exposing 
their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  rnlly  and  re-form  our  lines. 
During  the  remaining  days  of  the  gravely  eventful  "  seven  " 
the  services  of  the  young  princes  were,  if  less  exposed, 
equally  active  and  efficient.  An  imperious  necessity  com- 
l)elled  them,  to  the  regret  of  all.  to  return  to  Europe,  leav- 
ing as  soon  as  the  army  reached  .lames  River  (July  2,  1S62). 
In  1864  the  count  wedded  his  cousin,  the  princess  Isabelhi, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives  in  the  great  centre  of  cotton  manu- 
facture, then  in  distress  through  the  "  cotton  famine."  The 
results  of  his  protracted  labors  were  made  known  in  papers 
written  for  periodicals,  which  were  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  work  on  the  Workitujmvn's  Asaociafinns  in  Etujlaud 
{AnitociationH  Onvrilrcm  en  AmjUterre).  Two  other  publi- 
cations, L'Allima'jne  nouvelle  (1867)  and  L' Esprit  dc  Con- 
(/iieic  (1870).  show  the  count  in  the  broader  light  of  a 
statesman  and  profound  student  of  the  political  "signs  «f 
the  times."     Absorbing  as  such  studies  uinsi  have  been  to 
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one  standing  in  the  relation  of  the  count  to  the  politios  of 
Eurupc,  they  have  not  excluded  devotion  to  what  would 
oeoiu  a  yet  more  lahorious  wurk — ^a  great  hittnry.  lie  hns 
devoted  the  half  ccore  and  more  of  yearn  since  he  bure  the 
cominifiiiion  of  a  ciiptuin  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  to  writ- 
ing the  /iiiforif  uf  thr  i'ivil  U'lir  in  .ImcriVd  (/finOn'rr  dr 
In  litterre  Amfriiiur),  Americans  have  cause  to  conjjratu- 
late  tbeiu!<elve8  tnut  thi^  work  has  been  undertaken  by  one 
who,  with  pergonal  knowledge,  is  yet  a  foreigner  ami  at  the 
same  time  n  Holdicr,  a  statesman,  and  a  scholar.  Vast  as 
were  the  operations  of  our  civil  war,  adinirablu  as  were  the 
displays  oi  energy  and  !<kill  in  the  organization  antl  equip- 
ment, the  supplying,  feeding,  and  moving  of  the  great 
armies  arrayed.  unque(<tiouable  as  was  the  development 
of  new  and  applicable  methods  of  wiirfaro  appropriate 
to  the  physical  eharacteristies  of  the  country  jind  to  the 
moilern  improved  weajtons,  our  civil  war  us  a  theatre  of 
vast  military  operations  has  been  sadly  depreciated  in 
Europe.  An  appreciative  fh'ator^  from  the  pen  of  the 
count  of  Paris  finds  readers  in  every  court  and  in  every 
camp  in  Europe.  Since  the  removal  of  the  ban  of  exile 
the  count  has  resided,  with  his  young  family  (three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  him),  in  or  near  Paris. 

J.  G.  Bakn'Aud. 

Paris  (MATTnrw),  b.  in  England  about  llOo;  became 
in  1217  a  lienedictine  monk  at  the  convent  of  St.  Albau's; 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Flin-fs  Hitittn-ldnini  of  Roger 
of  Wendover,  comprising  the  period  from  12;i5  to  1259, 
the  whole  work,  kn'>wn  as  the  Historin  M-tJor,  having  for- 
merly been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  him;  and  superintcndecl 
the  preparation  of  an  abridgment  of  that  work,  which  under 
the  same  title  of  Flornt  Ilintoriarnm  was  ascribed  to  a  sup- 
posed author.  "Matthew  of  Westminster,"  who  probably 
never  existed.  The  difticult  questions  of  authorship  and 
authenticity  were  solved  by  Sir  Frederick  i\Iadden,  who 
published  in  !8t)C  the  original  manuscri|it  of  the  abridg- 
ment, partly  in  the  handwriting  of  Matthew  Paris.  The 
larger  work  has  been  translated  by  Rev.  .J.  A.  Giles  (5 
vols.,  lS4i(-.")4),  the  smaller  by  C.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn's 
"Antiquarian  Library"  {2  vols.,  1S53).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Matthew  Paris  beyond 
a  few  unimportant  references  to  his  own  writings,  except 
the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to  Norway  in  1248  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  as  visitor  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Ilis 
stay  there  was  brief.  D.  at  St.  Alban's  soon  after  May, 
1259. 

Paris  Green,  the  popular  name,  in  America,  of  what 
is  correctly  designated  as  *•  Scheele's  green,"  having  been 
discovered  by  the  great  Swedish  chemist  of  that  name. 
It  may  also  be,  and  in  Germany  is,  called  *'  Swedish 
green."  It  is  a  comp.)und  of  oxide  of  copper  and  arse- 
nious  acid,  arsenitc  of  copper.  White  arsenic  (arsenious 
acid),  by  Scheele's  original  method  of  preparation,  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  caustic  potash-ley  11  parts  of  arse- 
nious acid  to  .32  of  solid  potash,  and  added  while  hot  to  a 
hot  solution  of  32  parts  of  blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. The  precipitate  that  falls  has  a  very  rich,  bright,  and 
peculiar  tint  of  green,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  by  other 
means.  It  is  hence,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  cheapness 
of  this  pigment,  that  it  has  passed  into  use  all  over  the 
world  to  an  extent  which  may  be  called  enormous,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisons.  It  is  useil  for  coloring  wall-paper  and  other  or- 
namental paper,  and  paper  for  binding  books,  and  for  innu- 
merable other  uses.  Children  are  often  poisoned  to  death 
by  chewing  such  paper,  and  arsenical  disease  is  still  oftener 
produced  by  inhaling  the  dust  from  arsenical  wall-pajier. 
Paris  green  is  now,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  procured, 
used  with  increasing  frequency  for  suicidal  and  homicidal 
purposes.  It  is  far  more  than  time  that  its  use  for  com- 
mon ornamental  purposes,  at  least  in  articles  of  household 
use,  should  be  banished,  and  its  sale  (except  under  the 
same  restrictions  that  apply,  for  example,  to  Htryvknine) 
should  be  prohibited,  in  paint-shops  and  the  like,  by 
the  most  stringent  legislation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  11.  WuRTZ. 

Par'isli  [Lat.  parochiaj,  in  England,  a  certain  circuit 
of  ground  of  which  one  parson  or  vicar  takes  spiritual 
charge,  and  in  which  he  has  a  legal  right  to  levy  tithes. 
In  the  U.  8.,  where  tithes  never  existed  as  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, the  word  meant,  consequently,  only  the  territorial 
circumscription  of  the  spiritual  charge  of  "a  minister:  and 
as  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions  developed  and  con- 
gregations were  founded  only  from  similarity  of  religious 
sentiment,  without  reference  to  residence,  the  word  lost  also 
its  territorial  signification.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  it  is 
used  instead  of  the  word  "  county." 

Parish,  post-v.  and  tp..  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Syracuse  Northern  R.  R..  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop. 


Parish  (Elijah).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  No\-. 
7,  17ti2;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  17JS5.  and  was  17S7- 
IS26  pastor  of  the  congregational  parish  of  Byfield,  Essex 
CO.,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  Oct.  15,  lJS2o.  lie  was  a  man  of 
decided  views,  a  follower  of  Hopkins  in  theology;  assisted 
in  the  preiiaration  of  Morse's  (Jazcttrer  (1802);  wrote  a 
Hintory  oj  Svir  fCm/land  (18011):  a  Si/stcm  of  Modern 
O'entjraphy  (ISIO);  Memoir  of  E.  \\'hcrl<»ctc  (ISII);  Sacred 
Oeof/niphj/  (ISl.'i);   Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  (1826). 

Parish  <irove,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  19.1. 

ParishvillCy  ])ost-v.  and  tp..  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  St.  Regis  River.      Pop.  of  v.  312:  of  tp.  2211. 

Paris  Mountain,  tp.  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     P.  690. 

Paris,  Plaster  of.     See  Gyi'sirM. 

Park,  originally  a  large  and  enclosed  tract  of  ground, 
partly  covered  with  forest,  generally  situated  close  to  the 
mansion,  and  kept  for  the  preservation  of  game.  As  this 
purpose  required  certain  conditions  of  the  ground,  such  as 
a  running  stream,  diversity  of  dense  woods,  and  o])en 
glades  with  greensward  for  pasturing,  etc..  and  as  the 
presence  of  deer  on  the  ground  and  their  browsing  on  the 
young  trees  imparted  a  certain  character  to  the  woods,  the 
words  '•  park  "  and  "  park-like  "  came  to  denote  a  peculiar 
testhetical  character  of  the  landscape,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ''alpine,"  etc.  At  present  the  word  is  used  in  the  U.  S. 
to  signify  any  kind  of  public  ground  laid  out  and  cultivated 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  ground  or  the 
style  of  the  arrangement.  Parks,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  have  been  formed,  or  are  now  forming,  in  all  largo 
cities  in  Europe  ancl  America,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
respective  articles  on  those  cities  ;  a  special  article  is  given 
on  CENTriAL  Park.  New  York  (which  see). 

Park,  county  of  Central  Colorado,  embracing  the  larger 
part  of  the  South  Park,  with  its  surrounding  territory.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  abounds  in  timber,  good  lignite,  salt,  and  silver 
ore.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  the  soil  of  the  park  fertile. 
Cap.  Fairplay.     Pop.  4-17. 

Park,  tp.  of  Scott  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  495. 

Park,  tp.  of  St.  .Toseph  co.,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  di- 
vision of  (J  rand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     Pop.  1274. 

Park  (Calvin),  B.  D.,  b.  at  Northbridge.  Mass.,  Sept. 
11,  1774;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1797;  was  tutor 
and  professor  there  1804-25:  Congregational  jiastor  at 
Stoughton,  Mass..  1826-40,  where  he  d.  Jan.  5,  1847.  Was 
the  father  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Park. 

Park  (Edwards  Amasa),  D.  D..  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dec.  29.  1808:  graduated  at  Brown  University  1826,  and 
at  Andover  Seminary  1831  :  became  in  1831  Congregational 
pastor  at  Braintree.  Mass.;  was  1835-36  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  College;  held  the 
Bartlet  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1836-47,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
Abbot  professor  of  sacred  theology  in  the  same  institution  ; 
in  1869-70  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East; 
has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  liiblio- 
theca  Sacra;  author  of  Lives  of  IIo|>kins  (1852),  Emmons 
(1861),  B.  B.  Edwards  (1853),  W.  B.  Homer  (1849),  (pre- 
fixed respectively  to  editions  of  their  writings);  a  Life 
of  S.  n.  Taylor;  Discourses  attd  Treatises  on  the  Atonement 
(1859),  besides  numerous  published  discourses,  sermons, 
essays,  reviews,  and  theological  papers  ;  is  also  an  able 
preacher  and  distinguished  for  valuable  labors  as  a  hym- 
nologist. 

Park  (John),  b.  at  Windham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7.  1775; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1791  ;  became  an  instructor; 
studied  medicine,  and  was  1797-lHOl  a  U.  S.  navy  sur- 
geon ;  edited  a  Feder.alist  journal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1803- 
II,  and  was  afterwards  for  twenty  years  the  successful  con- 
ductor of  a  school  for  young  ladies.  Published  the  Boston 
Spectator  1814.     D.  at"  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mar.  2,  1852. 

Park  (MuNGo).  b.  at  Fowlshiels,  Selkirkshire,  Scot- 
land, Sept.  10,  1771  ;  studied  surgery  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  1792-93  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Worcester  Indiaman, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  journeyed  up 
the  Gambia  and  visited  the  Niger  1795-97.  suffering  ex- 
treme hardships;  settled  as  a  surgeon  in  Scotland  ;  took 
command  in  Jan..  1805,  of  a  small  military  e.\])loring 
party  despatched  by  the  African  Association  and  the 
British  government  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Most 
of  his  party  died  of  fever,  and  before  the  Niger  was  reach- 
ed only  five  white  men  were  left  out  of  44.  The  party 
set  sail  down  the  river  from  Bammako  at  first  in  two 
canoes,  but  soon  built  for  themselves  a  little  schooner,  with 
which  they  descended  the  Niger  some  1500  miles,  when 
they  were  treacherously  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  na- 
tives, and  Park  and  all  his  company  perished  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  escape  by  swimming.  A  narrative  of  Park's  first 
African  journey  and  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  second 
have  been  published. 

Park  (RftswELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Oct.  1, 
1807  ;  graduated  at  Union  College  and  at  West  Point  July, 
l.S;il,  and  until  Sept.,  1S36,  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers ;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  18;J0-42  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ISI.'J;  was  an  instructor 
in  Connecticut  184li-J2  ;  president  of  Racine  College  1S52- 
59;  chancellor  of  the  same  18jy-().'i;  founded  in  1863  a 
school  at  Chicago.  D.  at  Chicago,  III,.  July  Ifi,  1.S09.  Au- 
thor of  Pantotogij  (1841),  Sketch  of  Wtat  Point  (1840),  a 
Ifnndhook  fnr  European  travel  (1853),  and  a  volume  of 
original,  transhited,  and  selected  poems. 

Park  (TuF.N'OR  Wiixiam)  was  b.  in  Woodford,  Ben- 
nington CO.,  Vt.,  Dec.  8,  1823  ;  received  a  liberal  education, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dec,  1846; 
practised  hiw  in  Vermont  till  1852,  when  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  till  1803.  Returning  to 
Vermont  in  1804.  he  served  four  years  in  the  legislature 
of  that  .State.  He  is  president  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Comjjany,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  North 
Bennington,  Vt.,  and  a  director  in  several  banks  and  rail- 
road companies  in  New  York.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Parke*  county  in  the  W.  of  Indiana,  bounded  W.  by 
Wabash  River.  Area,  440  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
very  fertile  and  abounds  in  go<jd  coal.  Live-stock,  grain, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  R.  R. 
Cap.  Rockville.     Pop.  18,160. 

Parke  (John),  b.  in  Delaware  about  1750;  studied  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  was  assistant  quarter- 
master-genera! in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786  a  curious  work,  The  Li/ric  Works 
of  Hurace,  trtnitilated  into  Enfflish  Uerse,  to  which  are  added 
a  number  of  Original  Poems  by  a  Native  of  America, 

Parke(JonNG.),  b.  nearCoatosville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 1827; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1849, 
when  he  was  appointed  brevet  ^ecimd  lieutenant  topograph- 
ical engineers,  serving  on  duty  with  his  corps  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1861,  for  many  years  as  chief  astron- 
omer and  surveyor  in  locating  the  N.  W.  boundary.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.,  1861,  he 
accompanied  Burnside  to  North  Carolina,  participating  in 
the  various  engagements  of  that  expedition,  including  the 
capture  of  Fort  Macon,  where  he  was  in  command;  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  Aug.,  1802,  he  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Oth  corps  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Antictam,  and  on  Gen.  Burnside's  succeeding  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  retained  by  the 
latter  as  his  chief  of  staff,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg:  was  in  command  of  the  9th  corps  during 
its  march  to  Vicksburg.  and  for  a  time  of  left  wing  of  Gon. 
Sherman's  army  ;  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  9th  corps 
on  iicxx.  Burnside's  reassuming  command,  and  engaged  in 
Tennessee  in  siege  of  Knoxville,  etc.  ;  and  in  Richmond 
campaign  of  1864,  again  attaining  command  of  the  9th 
corps  before  Petersburg  (Aug.,  1864),  which  he  retained 
through  subsequent  operations,  terminating  in  the  surren- 
der of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  Conrt-iiouso.  In  1864 
he  became  a  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has  had  charge  of  a  division  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  engineers. 

Parke  Uar,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  250. 

Park'er^  county  of  N.  Texas,  traversed  by  the  Brazos 
River.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  adapted 
to  wheat,  cotton,  fruit,  and  corn  culture.  Timber  is  quite 
abundant.  Coal  is  found  at  several  points.  Cap.  Weather- 
furd.     Pop.  4186. 

Parker,  tp.  of  Clark  co..  III.     Pop.  863. 

Parker,  post- v.  and  tp..  Mr)ntgomery  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  (Jalveston  R.  K.      Pop.  474. 

Parkrr,  to.  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Neosho  River 
and  Mi:^s(Kiri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.     Newly  organized. 

Parker,  tp.,  Butler  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Parker  and  Karns 
City  R.  U.     Pop.  1309. 

Parker  (Amasa  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sharon.  Conn.,  June 
2,  1807;  removed  in  1816  to  (Jreenville,  N.  Y. ;  was  prin- 
cipal of  lludsdii  Academy  1823;  graduated  in  1825  at  Union 
College;  eaiue  to  the  bar  in  1828,  an<l  became  a  law-part- 
ner of  his  uncle,  Amasa  Parker,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. ;  entered 
the  legislature  in  1833;  was  chosen  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity 1835;  was  in  Congress  1837-39;  became  in  1844  viec- 
chanccllor  of  New  York,  a  circuit  judge,  and  afterwards 
a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court;  in  1859  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney;  published  6  vols,  of  hiw  reports 
(1855-69),  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Revised 


Stntntea  of  1859  (3  vols.);  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
third  edition  of  Judge  Tapping  Reeve's  Law  of  Baron  and 
Feme,  etc. 

Parker  (Edward  Griffix),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
16,  1825;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1847;  became  in  1849  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  and  in  1857  political  editor  of  the  Bon- 
ton  Traveller;  served  as  captain  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Butler  1861  ;  in  1862  became  assistant  adjutant-general, 
and  was  afterwards  chief  of  statf  to  Gen.  Martindale  :  took 
charge  of  a  literary  bureau  of  reference  in  New  York  after 
the  war.  D.  at  New  York  Mar.  30,  1868.  Author  of  aolden 
Af/e  of  American  Oratory  (1857),  ReminiHcences  of  linfaa 
Choate  (1860),  etc. 

Parker  (Gen.  Ely  S.),  b.  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  about 
1825,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  of  whom 
he  was  one ;  received  a  good  education  at  Rochester  and 
other  cities;  became  a  civil  engineer;  rendered  aid  to  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  in  his  work  on  the  Leatfue  of  the  Iror/nniit ;  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  (Jalena,  III.,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  U.  S.  Grant;  took  part  in  the  civil  war  as  a 
member  of  <ien.  Grant's  staff",  reaching  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier-general;  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Grant  as 
general  of  the  army;  became  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs (1869).  and  retired  from  that  office  1872  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession. 

Parker  (Commodore  Foxhall  A.),  son  of  Capt.  F.  A. 
Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  5,  1821  ;  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  Mar.  11.  1837; 
graduated  from  the  Naval  School  at  Philadeljthia  June  3, 
1813;  served  against  the  Florida  Indians,  on  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  ;  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  Sept.  21,  1850  :  served  at  the  Washington 
navy-yard  as  executive  officer  1861-62;  co-operated  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  several  occasions  in  command 
of  seamen  (with  howitzers);  on  garrison-duty  at  Fort 
Ellsworth  (commanding  marines)  and  in  buiiding  Fort 
Dahlgren  ;  drilled  some  2000  seamen  in  the  exercise  of 
artillery  and  small-arms,  thereby  promoting  in  no  small 
degree  the  success  of  Admiral  Foote's  ojjerations  with  the 
Mississippi  flotilla;  was  promoted  to  commander  July  16, 
1862;  commanded  the  steam-gunboat  Mahaska  (1862-63) 
in  active  service  off  Wilmington  and  Yorktown ;  com- 
manded the  Wabash  off  Charleston  June  to  Sept.,  1863, 
most  of  which  time  was  spent  on  Morris  Island  in  charge 
of  a  naval  battery  co-operating  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter;  commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  consisting  at 
one  time  of  42  vessels,  from  Dec,  1863,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  being  frequently  engaged  with  the  enemy;  has 
since  commanded  vessels  on  several  stations  ;  was  pro- 
moted to  captain,  ''  for  good  service  during  the  rebellion," 
July,  1866;  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  North  Atlantic  fleet 
1872 ;  ordered  to  special  duty  at  Washington  Aug.  7, 1872, 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  signals  for  steam  tactics,  and  ap- 
pointecl  chief  signal-officer  of  the  navy  July  1,  1873,  which 
j)osition  he  still  (1876)  holds.  In  1863  he  prepared,  by 
order  of  the  navy  department,  systems  of  Fleet  Toctica 
under  tSteam  and  Squadron  Tactics  under  Steam;  in  1865, 
The  Naval  Howitzer  Afloat;  and  in  1866,  The  Naval  How- 
itzer  Ashore  ;  all  of  which  works  are  textbooks  at  the 
Naval  Academy  ;  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Afotfozinc  ;  j) u  1)1  i shed  in  1806  a  volume, 
translated  from  the  Spanish.  Klia,  or  Spain  Fifty  Years 
Ago  ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  In- 
stitute, organized  Oct.  9,  1873,  at  Annapolis,  ''for  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
navy."  In  Dec,  1874,  he  was  apjjointed  chief  of  .--taff  of  the 
united  fleets  under  command  of  Admiral  Case  which  were 
assembled  for  instruction  in  tactics  in  the  Florida  waters. 
Supt.  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md.,  July  1,  1878.  D. 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  10,  1879. 

Parker  (Jamks).  h.  at  Bethlehem,  N.  J..  Mar.  3,  1776; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1793;  inherited  immense 
landed  estates  ;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
for  many  years  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1833-37  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  constitutional  convention  1844  ;  president 
of  tlie  State  Historical  Society;  gave  to  Rutgers  College 
tlie  hind  upon  which  its  buildings  wore  erected.  D.  at 
Perth  Amboy  Apr.  1,  1808. 

Parker  (Jokl),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Jaffrey.  N.  II..  Jan.  25. 
1795;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1811;  became  in  1815  a 
lawyer  at  Keene.  N.  11.:  a  judge  of  the  New  Hnmpsliire 
supreme  court  |8.'J3:  chiof-justieo  IS.38;  in  1810  chaiiman 
of  a  committee  to  revi.<o  the  laws  of  the  State;  was  in 
1817  a  law-professor  in  Harvard  University.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge Aug.  17.  1875.  Author  of  treatises  and  nani])hlcts 
on  The  Three  Powcri  of  Hovcrnmeut  (1867-69),  S^'tn-cxtrn- 
siiin  of  Slarery  (1856).  Personal  /liberty  Laws  (1861),  The 
Right  if  Secession  (1861).  Conslitntinntil  Law  (1862).  U^rr- 
pitwers  of  Congress  and  the  Presltlent  (1863),  Revolntion  and 
RcconHtruction  (1866),  Conjiict  of  iJccisions  (1871),  etc. 
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Parker  (Jokl).  D.  D..  b.  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1799; 

graduated  at  Ilimiiltnn  (.'ollegc  IS2t;  was  ordained  IH20; 
held  pRstitratc^  in  Uochester.  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, anil  Newark,  but  principally  in  New  York  City; 
was  president  of  the  I'nion  Thenlnpieiil  j^eniinary  and  pro- 
fes-ior  of  saored  literaliiro  1840-12,  and  for  a  time  associate 
editor  of  the  Pnnbytrrinn  QnnrWrhf  Hevirtr.  D.  at  New 
York  May  2,  1873.     Author  of  popular  religious  volumes. 

Parker  (Joel).  IJi.n..  b.  at  Monmouth.  N.  J..  Nov.  24, 
ISlrt;  graduated  at  I'rincetcm  t'ollesio  in  IS.i'J:  studied  h^w, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  iS42:  was  elected  t"  the 
State  legislature  in  1S47  ;  subsequently  was  county  attorney. 
Upon  the  breakingout  of  thocivil  war  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteer;!,  and  in  IRfi2  wa?  elected  governor  of 
New  .Tersey  for  three  years,  and  a^ain  elected  in  1S71.  In 
the  national  Democratic  convention  of  lS7f)  he  was  among 
tho.'ie  prominently  named  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
I'roaidoncy  of  the  U.  8.,  but  on  the  actual  ballot  but  few 
votes  were  east  for  him. 

Parker  (Matthew),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  England, 
Aug.  0,  1504:  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge; took  priests' orders  1527.  and  the  same  year  M.  A. 
and  fellow  of  his  college;  chaplain  to  Anno  Bolcyn  16.3;i: 
dean  of  Stoke  Clare  College,  Suffolk.  I5:i5;  chaplain  to 
Henry  Vni.  1537:  prebendary  of  Kly  1541  :  master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  1544;  dean  of  Lincoln  1552;  was 
deprived  by  Queen  Mary  155:J  for  having  married;  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1559  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Cecil,  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  at  that  time  violently  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  printed  at  his  expense. 
Later  he  became  an  enemy  of  conventicles  and  of  the  non- 
conforming spirit.  He  published  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
early  English  chronicles,  and  collected  a  valuable  library, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
D.  May  17.  1575.  The  *' Parker  Society,"  named  in  his 
honor,  published  from  1S41  to  1.S55  a  series  of  55  volumes 
of  English  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Parker  (Peteb),  M.  1).,  b.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  June 
18,  LSOi;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1831;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  medicine  at  New  Haven  ;  went  to  Canton,  China, 
as  a  missionary  1834;  established  a  hospital,  in  which 
more  than  2000  patients  were  treated  the  first  year;  had 
great  success  both  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and  trained 
many  Chinese  students  ;  visited  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  and 
Japan  1837;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1840-42;  became  in- 
terpreter and  secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  mission 
in  China  1815,  retaining  charge  of  the  hospital ;  acted  as 
charge  d'affaires  during  the  absence  of  the  minister  ;  again 
Tisited  the  U.  S.  1855.  but  went  to  China  the  same  year 
as  commissioner  with  power  to  revise  the  treaty;  finally 
returned  to  America  1S57,  since  which  time  he  has  resided 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  has  been  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  has  filled  other  honorable  scientific  posts. 

Parker  (Richard  (Ireen).  son  of  Bishop  Samuel  Par- 
ker, b.  nt  Boston.  Mass.,  1798;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1817.  Author  of  a  popular  series  of  school-books,  part  of 
which  were  prepared  by  him  and  J.  M.  Watson. 

Parker  (Sami-ei,).  I>.  D..  b.  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  Aug. 
28,  1744:  graduated  at  Harvard  17G4;  was  an  instructor 
for  nine  years  :  ordained  to  the  Anglican  ministry  1774  by 
the  bishop  of  London;  until  1770  assistant  minister,  and 
then  rector,  of  Trinity  church,  Boston  :  in  1n04  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  E])iscopaI  Church  for  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts.     D.  Dec.  6,  1804. 

Parker  (Theodore),  b.  at  Lexington.  Mass.,  Aug.  24, 
1810;  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Parker,  who  com- 
manded tho  company  of  minutomen  fired  on  by  British 
troops  at  Lexington  Apr.  10.  1775;  was  distinguished  in 
childhoocl  for  a  precocious  memory,  learning  by  heart  and 
retaining  many  pages  of  poetry',  and  knowing  at  ten  years 
of  ago  the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  plants  familiar  to 
Massachusetts;  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  mental  philos- 
ophy while  working  on  the  farm  or  in  the  tool-shop  ;  taught 
school  at  the  age  of  sevuLiteen;  studied  at  Lexington 
Academy:  entered  Harvard  College  1S30,  but  did  not  pur- 
sue the  regular  course,  being  obliged  to  carry  on  his  studies 
at  home  and  teach  private  classes  at  Boston  and  Watertown; 
became  a  proficient  in  many  languages,  including  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Greek  ; 
entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1834.  graduating 
1836  ;  was  settled  at  West  Roxbury  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
(rnitarinn)  church  June.  1837:  soon  arrived  at  relijjious 
views  widely  differing  from  those  of  conservative  Unita- 
rians, and  became  the  leader  of  a  school  of  theology  which 
rejected  as  unhistoricul  many  portions  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  renounced  all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and 
exercised  great  freedom  in  the  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  it  continued  to  profess ;  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples of  his  new  transcendental  system  in  a  series  of  five  lec- 


tures delivered  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  published 
under  the  title  .4  b'mctmrse  uf  Matters  Pertain iii'j  tu  liclifjlon 
(1842);  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1S42  by  a  series  of  six 
Sermons  far  t/ic  Ti'iufH  ;  wrote  articles  in  the  lital  :  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writiur/s 
(18431,  and  a  translation  of  De  W'ctte's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testanietit  (2  vols.,  1843);  spent  nearly  two  years 
{1843—14)  travelling  in  Europe,  during  which  time  his  the- 
ology acquired  a  more  exact  form,  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  German  authorities  in  biblical  criticism  ; 
returned  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  when  a  contro- 
versy grew  warm  within  the  Unitarian  denomination,  aris- 
ing from  the  act  of  several  pastors  of  churches  at  Boston, 
who  admitted  him  to  their  pulpits.  As  the  result,  Mr. 
Parker  established  an  organization  nt  Boston  known  as 
the  "Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society"  (1840),  which 
worshipped  at  the  Melodeon.  ancl  subsequently  for  many 
years  at  the  Music  Hall,  where  his  audiences  were  large 
nnd  his  teachings  embraced  a  wide  scope  of  subjects; 
founded  nnd  edited  fur  three  years  the  Mansarliust-tts 
Quarterli/ ;  was  earnestly  ojiposed  to  the  Mexican  war,  to 
slavery,  and  intemperance;  was  indicted  in  the  U.  S.  court 
(June,  1S54)  for  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in 
the  case  of  Anthony  Burns,  tho  offence  being  an  address 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  but  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  published 
several  volumes  of  speeches,  addresses,  and  sermons,  and 
many  single  sermons,  most  of  which  enjoyed  a  wide  cir- 
culation ;  suffered  ill-health  for  several  years,  but  continued 
preaching  until  Jan..  1859.  when  he  was  prostrated  by  an 
attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  ;  visited  the  West  Indies 
Feb..  1859,  where  he  wrote  a  small  work  entitled  Theodore 
Par/cer'a  Ej-perience  as  a  Minister;  proceeded  thence  to  Eu- 
rope ;  resided  successively  in  Switzerland  and  at  Rome 
1860,  obtaining  no  relief.  D.  at  Florence.  Italy,  May  10, 
1860,  nnd  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  outside 
the  walls.  He  bequeathed  a  fine  library  of  13.000  volumes 
I  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  His  complete  works  were 
I  edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe  (12  vols.,  London,  1863- 
I  65)  nnd  by  H.  B.  Fuller  (10  vols..  Bost<m,  1870) ;  his  life 
I  and  Correspondence  was  published  by  Rev.  John  Weiss  (2 
I  vols.,  New  York.  1864),  and  his  Xj/c"by  Rev.  0.  B.  Froth- 
inghnm  (New  York,  1874).  A  French  compendium,  en- 
titled Theodore  Pitrlcer.sa  Vie  et  ses  ffii/rres  (1865),  waspre- 
,  pared  by  Rev.  Albert  RSville.  (See  also  Sermons  on  Theo- 
!  dore  J\trker  (1860)  and  Theodore  Parker — In  Memoriain, 
Dec.,  1860.)  Several  volumes  of  extracts  from  Parker's 
writings  have  been  published,  nnd  a  considerable  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  addresses  and  other  productions  remain 
unpublished.  Revised  by  0.  B.  FROTniNGnA>f. 

Parker  (TnofAs).  b.  in  England  June  8,  1595;  studied 
at  Oxford,  in  Ireland  under  Archbishop  Usher,  and  at 
Leyden ;  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newbury,  England  ; 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  May,  1634  ;  preached  a  year  at 
Ipswich,  then  began  the  settlement  of  Newbury,  Mass., 
1635;  published  several  theological  treatises,  two  of  which 
were  in  Latin,  and  edited  the  Works  of  the  Puritan  divine 
Dr.  Ames.  A  bitter  controversy  on  church  government 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  within  his  church,  but 
he  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death,  Apr.  24,  1677. 

Parker  (Willard),M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyndeborough, 
Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  Sept.  2,  1802  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1826;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  under  Prof.  John 
C.  AVarren  ;  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Vermont 
Medical  College,  and  also  in  that  of  Berkshire  1830  ;  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  latter  institution  1833,  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati 1836  ;  spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and 
London  :  was  for  thirty  years  (1839-69)  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  after 
which  he  exchanged  into  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery, 
which  he  still  (1876)  retains.  In  1854  he  first  described 
and  reported  cases  of  what  is  now  known  as  "malignant 
pustule."  Dr.  Parker  became  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  in  1865;  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  concussion  of 
the  nerves  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  nerve-centres, 
formerly  erroneously  considered  identical  with  a  state  of 
inflammation,  and  has  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  practical  surgery,  including  the  operation  of  cystotomy 
for  the  relief  of  chronic  cystitis,  and  that  for  the  cure  of 
abscess  of  the  *' appendix  vermiformis." 

Park'ers,  tp.  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  967. 
Park'ersburg,  p.-v.  of  Butler  co..  la.,  18  miles  W.  of 
Cedar  Falls,  has  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels.    Pop.  about 
600.  Dodge  &  Savage,  Eds.  *•  Eclipse. " 

Parkersburg,  city,  cap.  of  Wood  co..  West  Va..  on  tho 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R,.  has  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  pos- 
sesses preat  facilities  for  manufactures  and  coal-refining,  ia 
the  second  city  in  the  State,  both  in  population  and  in 
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trade,  is  regularly  laid  out,  has  a  court-house,  market- 
house,  several  acudemies.  10  churches.  3  national  banks, 
3  foundries,  a  building  for  a  post-office  and  U.  S.  court- 
house in  course  of  erection,  has  several  lines  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Ohio  and  the  Little  Kanawha,  many  mills  and 
factories,  and  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
554(i. 

Parker's  Landing,  post-v.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Allegheny  River  and  K.  R. 

Parkersville,  post-v.  of  Parker  tp.,  Morris  co.,  Kan. 

Parkesburg,  post-b.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania K.  II.,  48  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  graded 
Sfhuol,  an  academy,  1  bank,  3  warehouses,  a  steam  tlour- 
ing-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  several 
hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  500. 

A.  H.  Potts,  Ed.  "  American  Stock  Journal." 

Parkes'ine  [named  from  Mr.  Parkes,  an  Englishman, 
its  inventor],  a  substitute  for  vulcanized  India-rubber  and 
for  gutta  jiercha,  was  originally  a  compound  of  castor  oil 
and  gun-cotton,  but  it  is  understood  that  by  a  secret  pro- 
cess as  good  or  better  results  can  be  obtained,  from  much 
chcai>er  materials.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  vulcanite  or  gutta-percha  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used,  and  is  useful  for  many  purposes 
where  they  cannot  be  employed. 

Park  Hill,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  (Irand  Trunk  Railway,  40  miles  from  Sarnia,  has  a 
great  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  lumber,  and  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Park'inson  (John*),  known  by  the  fantastic  name  of 
Faradisiis  in  Sole  (Park-in-sun),  b.  in  London  in 
15G7  ;  was  apothecary  to  James  I.  and  hotftnirus  retjiuH 
j)n'infni'us  to  Charles  I.  Author  of  Paradiens  Teryestris 
(lfi2',(-;»6)  and  Thratrum  Botanicum  (1640).  He  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  old  herbalists,  and  is  commemorated  by 
Plumier's  genus  Paz-khtmni^t,  order  Leguminos*.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Park'man,  p. -v.  and  (p.,  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.    P.  1105. 

Parkman,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  953. 

Park'man  (Fkancis).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Juno 
4,  17ISH  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1807 ;  studied  divinity  with 
W.  E.  Chiinning  and  in  Edinburgh;  was  1813-49  pastor 
of  the  New  North  church.  Boston  (Unitarian).  D.  at  Bos- 
ton Nov.  12,  1S52.  Author  of  The  Ojfen'ufj  of  St/mpatki/ 
(IH29);  founder  of  the  Parkman  professorship  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  an  ac- 
tive laborer  in  j)ublic  and  private  charities. 

Parkman  (Francis,  Jr.).  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  Sept.  16, 
1.S23  ;  gra<!uate<l  at  Harvard  1844;  travelled  in  the  far 
West  and  in  Europe,  and  in  .spite  of  a  severe  chronic  dis- 
ease, accompanicii  by  partial  blindness,  has  attained  a 
high  rank  as  an  historian  and  writer.  His  principal  work 
is  Friinre  and  En<jl<tnd  t'n  Xorth  America^  of  which  the 
following  parts  have  a])peared :  Histon/  uf  the  CnnMpiruri/ 
of  Pontfnr  (1.S51),  Ploiieern  of  France  \l^G5),  The  Dineov- 
en/o/  the  (rrent  Wrst  (LSliO),  The  Jennfts  in  Xin'th  Amrrica 
(IS07)— a  work  of  great  candor  and  fairness,  written  in 
graphic  and  unambitious  style,  and  displaying  faithful  re- 
search. He  has  also  written  The  Cftfifornia  and  Oretjon 
Trail  (1SH»)  an<l   VnHHn(  M.,rton,  a  novel  (1856). 

Park's  Fork,  tp.  of  Trego  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  34. 

Parksvillc,  pnnt-v.  of  Boyle  co..  Ky.,  on  the  Knox- 
ville  brancli  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashvi'lle  R.  R.      P.  173. 

Parksville,  tp.  of  I'erquimans  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1293. 

Park  Valley,  tp.  ..f  liox  Elder  co.,  Ut.     Pop.  70. 

Parkvillc,  post-v.  r)f  Phitto  co..  Mo.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Missouri  River  anfl  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Bluffs  R.  R.,  5  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

Park-way,  a  recently-formed  word,  corresponding  to 
the  French  hntdevard,  and  denoting  a  street  of  extraor- 
dinary width  planted  with  rows  or  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  atfording  at  once  a  thoroughfare  and  a 
promenade.  ' 

Parlato'rc  (Fimppo),  b.  at  Palermo  in  1816;  was  di- 
rector lit'  the  Museum  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  in 
Florence,  where  he  also  taught  b(»tany.  Having  practised 
e.\tensively  during  the  cholera  at  Palermo  in  1837,  he  puh- 
lislied  a  painphlct  on  that  disease.  In  1840  he  left  Sicily 
for  Paris,  wliere  he  published  his  Pluutii-  A'or/i,  etc.  His 
botanical  publications  arc  numerous;  among  them  Lezioni 
di  Htitanica  Vomparatn  ;  IUccrche  tatlV  Anatmnia  dtUe  Pi- 
nntc  Af/ttatiehf  ;  {'iaf/ifio  al  Gran  >San  lieruardo  (Florence, 
ISUt):  Vid'Mli"  »l  Nord  dclV  Eurojm  (Florence,  1859); 
Fi>iin  I'alirinitana  ;  F(t>rn  Italiana,  etc.     D.  Sept.  9,  1877. 

Parriament,  Itrit'ish.  The  origin  of  purliamcntary 
government  in  England,  like  that  of  many  oilier  British 
institutions,   is  involved   in   much  obscurity.     There  caii, 


however,  be  no  doubt  that  alike  in  Saxon  and  Nurinan 
times  the  English  people  had  always  some  share  iu  making 
the  laws  whereby  they  were  governed.  The  Witenagc^ 
mote  (or  assembly  of  the  wise)  of  the  Saxon  period,  and 
the  Parliament  (or  free-speaking  council),  which  is  trace- 
able both  in  etymology  and  function  to  Norman  influence, 
were  at  once  the  outgrowth  and  the  guardians  of  popular 
rights  and  liberties.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  councils 
and  assemblies  have  left  no  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  probably  they  met  at  irregular  intervals,  being  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  caprice  or  necessities  of  the  mon- 
arch. The  taxes  and  crown  levies  could  only  be  raised 
through  the  sanction  of  the  people  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  nioj^t  inijierishable 
traditions  of  British  government  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
taxation  without  representation.  Successive  sovereigns 
after  the  Conquest  (1066)  had  encroached  upon  popular 
prerogative,  until,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  evil  cul- 
minated in  practical  absolutism  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  result  was  a  violent  recoil  and  a  resolute  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  baronial  and  popular  rights,  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  on  the  lield  of  Runny- 
medo  (1215).  The  Great  Charter  of  King  John  is  the  old- 
est constitutional  document  extant  in  England.  Among 
other  provisions  for  securing  general  liberty,  the  king 
pledged  himself  to  summon  the  superior  clergv.  nobles, 
and  commons  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days' 
notice,  **to  assess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary."  The 
Great  Charter  contained  no  new  idea  touching  rights  and 
liberties,  every  one  of  its  clauses  embodying  an  English 
tradition.  In  truth,  it  was  only  a  revival  of  the  British 
constitution;  and  the  provision  for  calling  a  parliament 
whenever  money  was  wanted  was  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  ancient  English  politics.  Little  is  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pledges  of  the  sovereign  were  kei)t 
for  half  a  century  after  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  but 
writs  are  still  extant  which  were  issued  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (1265),  summoning  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  to  meet  in  parliament.  The  government  was 
even  more  democratic  during  the  Middle  Ages  than  it 
subsequently  became,  for  the  nobles  and  commons  met  in 
the  same  chamber,  debating  and  voting  promiscuously. 
Historians  have  failed  to  discover  the  date  at  which  the 
legislature  was  separated  into  two  chambers,  but  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  was  in  force  during  the  tiltecnth  century. 
Numerous  changes,  sometimes  violent  and  at  other  times 
mile!  and  gradual,  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  of 
English  parliamentary  government  during  600  years,  but 
certain  great  principles  have  survived  all  these  transmuta- 
tions. It  will  be  more  convenient  and  tend  to  perspicuity 
if  we  interweave  historical  references  with  (tur  analysis  of 
Parliament  as  it  exists  at  the  ])resent  time,  anrl  if  we  also 
classify  under  separate  heads  the  subjects  which  must  come 
under  consideration.  These  are.  (1.)  its  constituents,  (II.) 
its  powers,  ancl  (III.)  its  forms. 

I.  0/'  irhat  does  Parliament  consist? — The  imperial  Par- 
liament consists  of  the  queen,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 
The  three  estates  of  the  realm  arc  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  The  sovereign  is  the 
executive  authority,  and  is  charged  with  the  cluty  of  en- 
forcing the  will  of  Parliament ;  but  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  a  constituent  jiart  of 
Parliament,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm.  In  ordinary  times  there  can  be  no  meeting  of 
Parliament  unless  the  monarch  is  present  at  the  opening 
of  it,  either  in  person  or  by  commissioners.  We  say  "in 
ordinary  times."  for  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  Convention  Parliament  which  restored  Charles 
ir.  could  not.  in  the  nature  of  things,  satisfy  the  above 
condition,  but  proceeded  to  do  a  supreme  parliamentary 
act  without  any  summons  or  sanction  from  tlie  sovereign. 
Though  Charles  held  himself  to  ho  king  dv  Jure  before 
Parliament  restored  him,  still  he  was  sagacious  enough  not 
to  insist  upon  his  sovereign  rights,  which  at  the  time  a 
majority  of  the  English  people  would  have  questioned. 
The  self-constituted  Parliament  sat  several  montlis  after  the 
Restoration,  ancl  enacted  laws  which  are  still  recognized 
as  binding  by  English  tribunals.  Lest,  however,  the  au- 
thority of  this  assembly  should  be  questionetl  by  thejudges, 
an  act  was  jiassed  after  the  return  of  Charles,  and  to  which 
the  king  placed  his  signature,  cimfirming  all  that  it  had 
done.  Such  a  precaution  was  generally  held  by  lawyers 
to  bo  superfluous,  as  the  convention  acted  ex  nerrstiitate 
rei.  Another  departure  from  the  rule  laiil  down  above  oc- 
curred in  loss,  when  the  two  houses  of  Parliamenl  met  on 
the  summons  of  the  jirinco  (tf  Orange  and  proceeded  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  itself.  But  the  events  of  that  period 
constitute,  by  universal  consent,  a  revolution.  At  tlie  same 
timi\  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  even  in  disponing  of 
the  crown  and  kingtbon  by  revolutionary  force  the  Ivnttlish 
people  have  always  kept  as  close  to  constitutional  tradition 
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OS  circunistiinfc.s  wiuihl  jtermit.  Tho  present  sovorciffn 
ha«  opened  Piirliaincnt  in  person  only  once  since  the  death 
of  the  prince  consort  in  1801. 

The  houtio  of  Lords  is  constituted  as  follows : 

IjOrds  SpirituaJ. 

Archbishops  (Canterbury  and  York) 2 

English  bishops 24 

Lords  TtmporaL 

Poors  of  tho  blood  royal 5 

Dukis 21 

Murciuiiies 18 

Earls Ill 

Viscouots 24 

Itarons 242 

Scotch  roprosentative  peers 16 

Irish  rcprescDlaiive  peers 28 

Total " 491 

Four  Irish  prelates  sat  in  tho  House  of  Lords  until  1869, 
when  they  bcciimc  <lisqualilied  to  sit.  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  fur  disestablishing  tho  Irish  Church.  The  last 
consecrated  of  the  2.i  diocesan  English  prelates,  provi<Jed 
he  holds  ono  of  tho  inferior  sees,  has  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  same  disability  applies  to  suffragan  and 
coadjutor  bish(tp8.  A  bishop  is  not  a  peer,  but  is  only  a 
lord  of  Parliiimcnt  in  virtue  of  boldinj?  an  imaj^iniiry 
hariiny  under  tin-  i|uccn.  In  latter  days  there  has  been  a 
steady  ditninutinn  in  tlio  number  of  marquises,  earls,  and 
viscounts,  but  more  than  a  correspondin<;  increase  in  the 
number  of  barons.  The  creation  of  peerages  is  vested  un- 
reservedly in  tho  fVown.  and  it  is  well  known  that  tho 
House  of  Lords  consented  to  the  passing  of  tho  Reform 
Bill  in  18:t2  because  the  king  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
creation  of  as  many  new  peers  as  would  have  served  to 
outvote  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  All  peerages  are  heredi- 
tary, the  House  of  Lords  having  decided  that  a  life-peer 
cannot,  as  ono  of  their  number,  discharge  any  legislative 
fum^tiims.  The  question  was  raised  in  1858,  when  the 
queen  conferred  on  Sir  James  Parke  a  peerage  "for  and 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,"  under  tho  title  of 
Baron  Wenslnydale.  Acting  on  the  report  of  a  committee, 
the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
him  to  take  liis  seat  tn  Parliament  with  such  a  patent  of 
nobility.  Tho  Scotch  representative  peers  are  elected  for 
one  Parliament,  the  electors  being  those  Scotch  peers  whose 
titles  arc  older  than  the  union  with  Scotland.  Tho  Irish 
rei)rcscntativc  peers  sit  for  life,  and  are  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  peers,  no  matter  from  what  period 
their  titles  date.  Tho  queen  at  present  can  only  create  ono 
Irish  peerage  for  every  three  which  become  extinct.  As 
tliere  is  a  feeling  that  an  Irish  peer  who  is  not  a  lord  of 
Parliament  is  a  political  anomaly,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
recently  rcrjuested  Her  .Majesty  to  forego  her  right  to  issue 
patents  of  n<djility  of  this  class,  and  the  queen  has  signi- 
fied lier  willingness  to  hold  in  abeyance  that  part  of  her 
prerogative.  Of  the  101  peers  enumerated  above  twelve 
are  minors,  who  cannot  sit  till  they  attain  their  majority. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  constituted  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales. 

53  counties  return 187  members. 

193  cities  and  boroughs 297        " 

3  universities 5       " 

Scotland. 

33  counties 32  " 

7  cities  and  towns 11  " 

15  districts  of  burghs 15  " 

4  universities 2  " 

Ireland. 

32  counties fi4  " 

31  cities  and  boroughs 37  " 

1  university 2  " 

Total 652  " 

The  full  complement  of  members  is  658.  but  two  boroughs 
in  England,  returning  four  members,  and  two  in  Ireland, 
returning  two  members,  have  been  recently  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  seats  thus  vacated  wait  a  redistribution 
of  political  power.  The  constituencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  a  wide  rang*'  of  choice  in  selecting  their 
representatives,  but  nevertheless  they  are  under  a  varictv 
of  restrictions.  Certain  persons  are  disqualified  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  Minors,  lunatics,  outlaws,  and  aliens  are  ex- 
cluded;  so  also  arc  the  common-law  judges,  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Roman  Catholic  priests;  likewise  pensioners  under  the 
Crown  during  pleasure  or  for  a  terra  of  years,  contractors 
with  government,  members  of  the  India  council,  and  peers 
of  Parliament.  Ry  the  .act  of  1858  property  qualification 
has  been  abolished.  Prior  to  that  date  an  estate  of  £600 
a  year  was  requisite  in  England  and  Ireland  to  qualify  for 
a  county,  and  £300  a  year  for  a  borough,  except  in  the'ease 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  and  bishops.  In  Scotland  and 
for   the  universities   no  property  qualification   was   ever 


necessary.  A  member  of  the  IIou.so  of  Commons  cannot 
resign  his  seat ;  but  if  ho  accept  any  office  of  ])rof\t  under 
tho  Crown,  his  seat  is  vacated  ipso /tirto.  When  a  member 
wishes  to  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  duties,  he  accepts 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiitern  Ilundreils.  an  oflicc  of  great 
antiquity,  which  is  now  a  complete  sinecure,  and  which 
has  a  merely  nominal  salary  attatdied  to  it.  lieing,  bow- 
ever,  a  place  of  prujlt,  it  furnishes  a  convenient  back-cloor 
for  wearied  senators  to  make  their  escape  into  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.  Members  nf  the  House  of  Commons 
are  now  elected  by  secret  ballot  in  all  the  constituencies 
of  tho  United  Kingdom,  with  tho  exception  of  the  tini- 
versities.  No  religious  test  whatsoever  is  imposed  np<in 
members,  the  only  oath  taken  by  them  being  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Previous  to  IS.'jS,  .lews  were  ineapacitateil  to 
sit  on  account  of  the  oath  including  the  words  *' on  tho 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  To  illustrate  the  freedom  from 
religious  tests  enjoyed  by  British  legislators,  it  may  bo 
mentioned  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  contains 
475  Protestant  Episcopalians.  53  Orthodox  Prosbyteriiins, 
47  Roman  Catholics,  16  Unitarians,  15  Congregationalists, 
11  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6  .Tews,  4  tjuakers,  4  liaptists.  1 
(ircek,  and  21)  unknown  or  doubtful,  ono  or  two  of  the  last 
class  being  commonly  called  Secularists. 

II.  The  Poirrrft  of  Parlianirnt. — The  House  of  Lords  has 
two  functions,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial.  In  legisla- 
tion it  acts  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the  Commons,  the 
assent  of  all  three  being  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a 
bill,  which  then  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament.  Practically, 
the  law-lords  alone  sit  in  a  judicial  ca])acity.  though  every 
peer  has  a  legal  right  to  take  part  in  trying  appeals.  The 
criminal  cases  which  come  before  the  House  of  Lords  are 
those  in  which  a  person  is  impeached  by  the  Commons,  or 
those  in  which  a  true  bill  has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury 
against  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Peers  can  no  longer  vote  by 
proxy  in  any  case.  Every  peer,  when  dissatisfied  with  a 
decision  of  the  house,  has  a  right,  with  leave,  to  enter  a 
protest  on  the  journals.  AVhen  sitting  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, he  gives  judgment  on  his  honor,  and  not  on  his 
oath:  but  when  summoned  as  a  witness  in  any  cause,  he 
must  he  sworn.  All  bills  affecting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  peers  must  originate  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they 
may  not  be  amended,  but  may  be  rejected  by  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  vested  with  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  and  voting  money  for  the  public  service.  Until  1S67 
the  Commons  decided  for  themselves  all  questions  touching 
the  election  of  members,  but  since  that  date  election-peti- 
tions are  tried  by  the  common-law  judges.  Both  branches 
of  the  legislature  have  certain  privileges  and  powers  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  dignity,  indcpenilence,  and 
honor.  At  the  commencement  of  every  Parliament  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  claims  for  the  members, 
in  presence  of  the  queen  or  her  commissioners,  freedom  of 
speech  and  that  the  best  construction  shall  be  placed  on  all 
their  words.  To  publish  the  debates  of  the  House  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  but  this  rule  has  long  been  disregarded, 
though  peccant  publishers  may  still  be  summoned  to  tho 
bar  of  the  house  to  answer  for  their  contumacy.  Strangers 
are  admitted  to  the  house,  but  are  not  "seen''  by  tho 
Speaker.  Until  lately,  whenever  a  member  called  tho 
Speaker's  attention  to  the  presence  of  strangers  ho  imme- 
diately ordered  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  clear  the  House. 
During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  strangers  were  thus 
"espied"  in  the  gallery,  the  prince  of  Wales  being  one  of 
the  number.  The  Speaker's  attention  being  called  to  the 
fact,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  eject  all,  including  tho 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  incident  led  to  a  modification  in 
the  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  law  now  is,  when  strangers 
are  "seen,"  a  vote  is  taken  at  once,  without  debate,  whether 
thoy  shall  be  ordered  to  withdraw  or  not.  Ladies  are  not 
admitted  within  the  house,  but  a  clumsy  evasion  of  this 
rule  is  effected  by  permitting  them  to  sit  in  a  gallery  bo- 
hind  a  grating,  whence  they  con  see  and  hear  without  being 
seen  themselves.  These  regulations,  however,  are  of  small 
account  when  compared  with  the  vast  prerogatives  which 
Parliament  daijns  as  a  legislature  and  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation.  It  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  is,  in 
fact,  su])erior  to  all  human  law;  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  despotic  power  lies  in  Parliament, 
there  being  no  remedy  for  that  which  Parliament  docs 
wrong  except  in  the  same  or  another  Parliament,  summoned 
by  the  Crown  and  elected  by  the  people.  Any  grievance 
which  defies  the  ordinary  remedies  of  law  can  be  redressed 
by  Parliament.  It  can  determine  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  has  done  it.  It  can  alter  the  established  relig- 
ion of  the  country,  and  can  abolish  an  established  Church 
altogether,  as  it  has  done  recently  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
It  can  amend  its  own  constitution,  and  can  say  how  long 
a  Parliament  shall  last.  At  present  members  are  elected 
for  seven  years,  but  there  was  a  time  when  each  Parlia- 
ment lasted  only  three  years.     It  was  a  saying  of  Cecil 
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that  '•  England  could  only  be  ruined  by  a  Parliament." 
That  ruin  could  be  brought  about  if  it  violated  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  its  own  constitution.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  |ieople.  whom  it  professes  to  represent,  can  only 
be  ta.\ed  with  their  own  consent.  By  attempting  to  defy 
this  maxim  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  a  rupture  of  the  emjiiro  was  brought 
about,  and  a  colony  of  England  became  an  independent 
comnumwealth. 

III.    Tlie  Farms  o/  Parlinmenl. — Parliament  assembles 
on  the  summons  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  although  the  law 
provides  that  not  more  than  an  interval  of  three  years 
shall  eUapse  from  the  dissolution  of  one  Parliament  to  the 
assembling  of  the  next,  the  practice  of  voting  money  for 
the  public  service  annually  has  rendered  this  statute  su- 
pcrlluous,  as  the  government  coulil  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Should 
the  sovereign  die  between  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
and  the  issuing  of  writs  for  a  new  election,  the  old  Parlia- 
ment revives,  and  may  continue  to  sit  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months.     At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the 
queen  states  her  reasons  for  convening  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, and  gives  an  outline  of  the  legislation  contemplated 
by  her  ministers.    This  statement  is  known  as  "  the  speech 
from  the  throne,"  and  is  either  delivered  personally  or  by 
commissioners.     Adjournment  is  decided  by  each   house 
for  itself,  but  prorogation  and  dissolution  are  the  sole  acts 
of  the  sovereign.     Prior  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
the  sovereign  determined  the  duration  of  a  Parliament. 
By  the  triennial  act  (William  and  Mary)  the  duration  was 
limited  to  three  years,  and  by  the  septennial  act  (George 
I.),  still  in  force,  a  Parliament  expires  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.     The  sovereign,  however,  usually  puts  an  end  to  it 
by  dissolution,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  expire  by  efflux  of 
time.     When  the  estimates  are  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  member  may  move  and  carry  the  reduction 
of  a  vote,  but  no  additional  grant  of  public  money  can  be 
made  without  a  recommendation  from  the  (|ueen.    A  mem- 
ber of  either  house  cannot  be  questioned  outside  of  Par- 
liament  for  anything  he  has  said  in  his  place;  but  if  ho 
afterwards  publish  his  speech,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  j 
libellous  imputations,  and  is  not  protected  by  the  privilege 
of  his  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament.     The  persons 
of  members  are  free  from  arrest  in  civil  causes,  but  they 
may  be  adjudged  bankrupts,  and  their  goods  are  liable  to 
distress  on  legal  process,  like  those  of   private  citizens. 
Every  bill,  before  it  becomes  an  act,  must  be  read  three 
times  in  each  house,  and  also  be  reviewed  clause  by  clause 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  or  by  a  select  committee. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  the  sovereign's  assent 
is  given,  usually  by  commission,  the  Commons  being  sum- 
mon«d  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  Speaker 
at  their  head,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
will.     In  the  case  of  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment reads   its  title  and  pronounces  these  words:    "in 
reiijiie  Ic  vaiit."     When  it  is  a  private  bill,  the  words  are, 
"  Snit  fait  comme  il  eat  diiaire."    There  are  numerous  forms 
and  details  touching  the  election  of  Speaker,  mode  of  ad- 
dressing the  house,  putting  the  question  in  the  two  hou.ses 
respectively,  divisions,  presenting  of  petitions,  right  of 
putting  questions  to  cabinet  ministers,  confereuees  of  the 
two  houses,  powers  of  committees,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters of  procedure,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  works  enumerated  below.     The  power  of 
the  House  of  Comnums  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
present  century,  and  in  any  serious  conflict  between  the 
two  houses  of   Parliament  the  Lords  invariably  deem  it 
prudent  to  give  way.     The  House  of  Lords  frequently  re- 
jects bills  which  have  passed  the  Commons,  such  as  the 
burials  bill  and  the  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
bill,  but  in  no  case  docs  the  upper  chamber  reject  a  meas- 
ure which  has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  nation  at  a 
general  election.     The  will  of  the  peo[)Io  is  paramount,  in 
the  long  run,  in  all  the  departments  of  British  legislation, 
and  the  friends  of  freedom  desire  that  it  should  remain  so 
for  the  future. 

Lilertiture. — The  following  works  are  recommended  to 
the  reader  as  books  of  reference  :  /ii(/c«,  Oh/ith,  and  l\innH 
of  I'rovccdinij  nf  the  IIuusc  of  (Commons  nlntinrf  to  Public 
IlitKiiicHS  (1871);  Ilislon/  of  the  llourn:  of  I'ommons,  by  W. 
C.  Townsend,  Ksq.,  M.  A.  (2  vols.,  8vo);  Ilow  We  arc  f!ov- 
ernrd,  by  .\.  Fonblantfuo ;  Covstitutional  IfiNtort/  of  Kmj- 
land,  by  Henry  llallum  :  A  Trcntine  upon  thr  Loir,  I'rivi- 
leijca,  I'rocrcdiuijH,  nud  Umi/c  of  I'ltrliamciit,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Erskino  May  ;  liurke'a  l*eernfj€{\%lb):  Kanaif  on  the  /Prac- 
tice of  the  liritinh  Government,  by  (t.  F.  Lockio ;  EaBay  on 
Uritiak  O'orcrnuicnl,  by  Francis  .leffrey  :  lliatorif  of  the 
Au'jlo-Saxons,  by  Sharon  Turner;  The  Emilinh  Constitu- 
tion, by  H.  Hallain  and  .1.  L.  dc  Lolme.  RiciLVUi)  S.MVTH. 
I'lirlin  I'oiid  Plantation,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Mo. 

Pop.   11. 


Par'ma,  Duchy  of,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Italy  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  in 
istilj,  embracing  the  actual  provinces  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  Pope  Paul  III.  first  erected  this  territory,  together 
with  some  of  the  adjacent  districts,  into  a  duchy  for  his 
son  Pier-Luigi  Farnese  (li4o).  The  government  of  the 
Farnese  dukes  was  generally  jjopular  with  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  but  was  not' acceptable  to  the  nobility,  who 
conspired  frequently,  and  sometimes  fatally,  against  them. 
In  1701,  the  direct  Farnese  line  being  extinct,  the  duchy 
passed  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  In  1S02  the  French 
took  possession  of  it,  and  in  1S14  it  was-conferred  (Spain 
protesting)  as  ii  sovereign  duchy  on  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa.  In  1817  this  arrangement  was  confirmed,  with  the 
stipulation,  however,  that  the  succession  should  fall  on  the 
duke  of  Lucca,  the  rightful  heir  in  the  Spanish  line.  The 
duke,  tyrannical  in  his  general  government,  made  some 
most  unpo]mlar  exchanges  of  territory,  and  in  1.S4S  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  dominions.  In  ISlil  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  more  brutal  son  Charles  III.,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1854 ;  and  his  widow,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  bring  about  some  satisfactory  reforms,  left  the 
country  in  1859,  together  with  her  son,  and  the  territory 
was  soon  after  annexed«to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Parma,  city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy,  about  12  miles  S.  of  the  Po  and  75 
miles  S.  E.  of  Milan,  in  lat.  42°  52'  N.;  Ion.  10°  20'  E.    It 
is  in  direct  railway  communication  with  all  the  large  towns 
of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia.   The  town  is  circular 
in  form,  is  surrounded  by  bastions,  and  is  divided  into  two 
unequal   parts  by  the  river  Parma,  which  runs  through  it 
from  S.  to  N.    The  Via  Emilia  crosses  it  from  E.  to  W.    The 
streets  are  broad  and  in  good  condition,  the  squares  large, 
and  the  public  promenade,  near  the  castle,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  is  pleasantly  shade<l  with  the  horse-chestnut  and 
other  trees.     Among  the  public  buildings  should  be  no- 
ticed the  cathedral  (Roman  Byzantine,  begun  in  lOliO  and 
consecrated  by  Paschal  II.  llOfi),  which  contains,  among 
other  superior  works  of  art,  many  frescoes  by  Correggio 
of  marvellous  beauty,  though  now  unhappily  in  a  dam- 
aged condition  ;  the  baptistery  (begun  in  llSlli),  a  peculiar 
but  fine  specimen  of  Lombard  architecture:  the  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  very  rich  in  statues  and  pictures, 
though  the  exquisite  frescoes  of  Correggio,  once  its  boast, 
are  in  even  a  more  ruinous  condition  than  those  in  the 
cathedral;    the  Madonna  della  Steccata,  a  church  of  the 
Renaissance,    containing    sepulchral    monuments    of    the 
Farnese  and    Bourbon  rulers  of  Parma  and  a  celebrated 
picture  by    Parmigianino.     The  municipal  museum,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  design,  and  the  Far- 
nese theatre  are  all  in  the  great  building  known  as  the 
Pilotta,  which  was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  a  colossal 
ducal  palace  never  completed.    The  national  theatre  is  the 
work  of  Maria  Louisa ;  the  communal  palace  is  a  fine  but 
unfinished  structure.     There  is  also  a  university  here,  and 
a  very  valuable  library  of  about  150,000  volumes.    Parma, 
how-ever,  owes  its  chief  attraction  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Correggio   in  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  to  his  well- 
jjreserved    frescoes  in  the  little  building  now  called   the 
Camera  di  San  Paolo.   These  latter  consist  of  a  Diana  and 
a  number    of  sportive   boys,  all  of  exceeding  grace  ami 
beauty.     Of   the  former  the  most  celebrated  is  the  large 
oil  painting   known  as  the  San   Oirolunm,  or  The  Daif,  a 
picture  whose  gorgeous  and  at  the  same  time  tender  and 
harmonious  coloring  is  probably  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
Parma,  though  lying  in  the  old  Etruscan  tcrrit(M-y,  doc- 
not  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic, 
when   it  was  a  town  of  much  importance.     Being  nearly 
destroyed  by  Mark  Antony,  it  was  partially  rebuilt  by  the 
first  Crosars,  who  gave  it  successively  the  names  of  ,/ii/i<i 
and  Au'jugla.     After  sufl'ering  cruelly  from  the  barbarians, 
it  was  again   restored  and  rcwalled  by  Thcodtiric.     Nar- 
ses  took   it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Chriisopolia,  av  the 
(}olden  City.     Under  the  Lombards  it  fell  into  great  mis- 
ery.    Charlemagne  made  a  bishop  (it  has   been  an  epis- 
copal see  from  very  early  Christian  times)  its  temporal 
lord,  with  the  title  of  count.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  Parma  was  ccmtinually  involved  in  wars  arising 
out  of  papal  and  imperial  qimrrcls.     After  the  ilc:ilh   of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  (UilO),  Parma  declared  itself  a  re- 
public.    In  1247,  Frederick  II.  besieged  it  vigorously,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege.     In  l.'to:!,  Parma  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  republic  and  became  the  prey  of  fcuilal  lords, 
sometimes  foreign,  sometimes  ilomestic.    .Vt  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  popes,  who  retained  possession  of  it  (ex- 
cept during  a  short  occupation  of  the  French)  until  1545, 
when  Paul  III.  inchnlcd  it  in  the  dueliy  which  he  conferred 
on  his  son  Pier-Luigi   Farnese.    (See  Pakma.  Dicirv  or.) 
There  is  now  little  business  activity  in  this  town  beyond 
trade  in  the  ]iroduco  of  the  province,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  silk,  grain,  cheese,  and  cuttle.     Pop.  in  1874,  45,500. 
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Parma^  post-v.  ami  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Kal- 
amazoo KivtT  ami  the  Michijjan  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1514. 

Parma,  po(it-v.  and  tp..  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2SCL 

Pnrma«  pof*t-v.  and  tp..  Cuyahoga  co..  0.     Pop.  1432. 

Piinnn,  Duke  of.     See  Fabnese  (Alexander). 

Parmclce  iTiiKononE  N.).  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1R04; 
was  editor  of  the  Mi<ldle!iex  (Conn.)  OttZ'tte  ;  Waslnn;:lon 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  //cruf't  during  the  Van 
Buren  and  Tyler  adminis<trations ;  was  intimately  ac- 
qnnintoil  with  the  leading  politicians  of  the  time,  includ- 
ing Pre?.  Tyler:  was  afterwards  confidential  secretary  of 
Dcun  Richmond;  editor  ftir  several  years  of  the  Buffalo 
Commerriiil ;  author  of  8omo  of  the  biographies  in  the 
illustrated  volume  entitled  .Vch  of  Proffrcsn  ;  of  the  inter- 
e:3ting  series  of  political  reminiscences  published  in  Ifur- 
prr's  Maijaziii'',  "  RccoUecti'tns  of  an  Old  Stager:"  and  of 
numerous  fugitive  literary  procluctions.  D,  at  Branford, 
Conn..  July  :i,  1874. 

Parmen'ides  [napMeWfiTj^l,  son  of  Pyrrhes,  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  philot^ophera  of  the  Eleatic  School, 
was  b.  at  Klca.  a  Phoc:ran  colony  situated  in  Lucunia, 
about  the  year  .Mlt  b.  c.  (cf.  (irote.  /fint.  of  Grercrj  chap. 
Ixvii.).  He  is  said  to  have  been  tlfe  pupil  of  Xenophanes, 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  School  (Aristotle,  M*'tftph.  i.  .'i).  and 
to  have  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Pythagoreans,  with  two  of  whom.  Amcinias  and 
Diochictes,  he  was  very  intimate.  lie  took  an  active  part 
in  the  government  of  his  native  city  and  drew  up  a  code 
of  laws,  to  which  the  Eleiins  annually  swore  to  conform. 
lie  disseminated  his  philosophy  both  by  teaching  and 
writing.  He  appears  to  have  attained  a  ripe  old  age,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Plato  {PnrmeniilcK,  127  B.),  to  have  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  Socrates. 

WritiuijH. — The  only  work  of  Parmenides  known  to  the 
ancients  was  that  bearing  the  general  and  oft-imitated  title 
On  Nature  (Ilepi  *v<7<to>s),  written,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  in  dactylic  hexameters.  It  was  divided  into 
three  jtarts :  1,  An  introduction,  describing  in  highly  fig- 
urative language  the  manner  in  which  the  philosopher 
reached  the  citadel  of  truth;  2.  a  treatise  On  Truth  {to. 
irpos  '\\i\B(iiiv) :  and  .'J,  a  treatise  On  Opinion  (ra  npo^  Aofa**). 
The  doctrines  put  in  the  mouth  of  Parmenides  in  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue  bearing  his  name  are  mostly  the  jiroperty 
of  Plato,  or  of  whoever  was  its  author.  The  known  extant 
fragments  of  Parmenides  are  comprised  in  something  less 
than  160  hexameters.  They  are  collected  mainly  from  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sextus 
Erapirieus,  Plotinus,  and  Simplicius.  There  are  editions 
of  them  by  Brandis  (ISl.'i;,  Karsten  (18.35).  MuUach  (1845  ; 
reprinted  in  the  Didot  Fraffinenta  Philosophnrum  Gneco- 
riim,  Paris,  1860),  and  by  Stein  in  Sj/mholn  Philolofjorum 
Jinnuenaium  (1864-67),  pp.  76.'i-806.  The  best  are' those 
of  Karsten  and  Stein.  There  is  a  traniilation  into  English 
hexameters  of  all  the  extant  fragments,  in  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  IViifoM}phif,  vol.  iv.  (For  bibliography,  see 
Ueberweg,  Hintonf  of  Philoaophif  (Eng.  trans.)  vol.  i.,  p.  50.) 
Philomphy. — Parmenides,  the  Spinoza  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Herakleitos. 
the  greatest  of  the  prc-Socratic  thinkers.  The  kernel  of 
his  thought  is  the  notion  of  pure  Being,  which  he  identi- 
fies with  pure  Thinking,  and  labors  to  define  by  every 
means  afforded  by  the  undeveloped  philosophic  diction  of 
his  day.  Pure  Being,  the  common  basis  of  finite  exist- 
ence and  finite  thought,  alone  in.  Non-Being  and  all  the 
array  of  finite  thoughts  and  things  which  its  assumption 
entails  are  delusions,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  for  the  uncul- 
tured mind,  but  transparent  enough  to  the  true  thinker. 
Being  is 

".  .  .  Birthless  and  deathless, 
Whole  and  only-beeotten,  and  moveless  and  ever-enduring: 
Never  it  was  or  shall  be:  but  the  aU  simultaneously  now  is, 
One  continuous  one.'* 

The  pure  Being  {ov  Avai)  of  Parmenides,  being  an  ab- 
straction from  sensuous  objects,  bears  strong  traces  of  its 
origin,  being  by  no  means  -ur  pure  Being,  but  material 
existing  in  space  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  bounded  sphere. 
Such  is  the  pith  of  the  treatise  on  Truth,  In  opposition 
to  pure  Being  stands  not  only  non-Being,  but  the  whole 
sensuous  world,  with  its  innumerable  finite  objects.  Though 
the  latter  is  mere  delusion.  Parmenides  has  nevertheless 
given  us  a  theory  of  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  which 
is  a  sort  of  cosmogony,  as,  indeed.  Plutarch  styles  it.  This 
part  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  but  we  may  still  gather 
an  outline  of  its  contents.  The'ground  of  all' delusion  and 
fini'.iide  is  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  negative  or 
of  non-Being,  which  gives  the  antitheses  we  find  in  nature 
— light,  dark.  or.  in  Parmenides' language,  more  concretely, 
fire,  earth.  Out  of  these  are  woven  the  sensuous  world, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  spheres,  the  in- 
most (the  earth)  and  the  outmost  (the  firmament)  being 


solid,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  commingled  light 

and  darkness : 

"  Kor  out  of  ftirmlcss  fire  are  woven  the  narrower  circlets, 

Those  over  these  out  of  night ;  but  a  portion  of  flame  shooti-th 
through  them; 

And  in  the  centre  of  all  is  the  goddess  that  uoverneth  all  things; 

She  unto  all  is  the  author  of  loathsome  birth  and  coition. 

Causini;  the  female  to  mix  with  the  male,  and  by  mutual  im- 
pulse 

Likewise  the  male  with  the  female." 

The  predominance  of  the  one  element  or  the  other  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  each  particular  object.  Parmenides 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  morning 
and  evening  star,  and  of  the  fact  thiit  the  moon  borrows 
her  light.  The  philosophy  of  Parmeniclcs  largely  affected 
all  subsequent  thought,  and  even  as  powerful  a  thinker  as 
Aristotle  could  not  shake  off  his  cosmological  i<lcns.  No- 
where else  have  the  rational  and  the  sensuous  been  more 
clearly  opposed.  This  is  so  true  that  stmie  writers,  notably 
Gladiseh  (/>iV  Khatm  und  dir  /inlrr),  have  endeavored  to 
connect  it  with  the  Hindoo  jihilosophy.  {Cf.  Aristotle, 
Metnpk,  A.  5;  Plotinus.  Enitfrnh,  v.  1,  8:  Hegel.  O'esch. 
(fer  PhiU>o.,\o\.  i.;  Zellcr,  Philoa.  der  Gr!echen,\o\.  i. ;  and 
the  Handbooks  of  Ueberweg  and  Schwegler.) 

Thomas  Davidson. 

Parmisria'no,  or  Parmi^iaiiino,  whoso  true  name 
was  Francesco  .Mazzuola,  or  iMazzola,  b.  at  Parma 
in  150.1 ;  studied  the  art  of  painting  in  his  native  city  and 
at  Rome:  lived  for  some  time  at  B(dogna.  but  returned  in 
1531  to  Parma,  and  d.  at  Casal  Maggiore  Aug.  24.  1540. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures  are  Santa  Mnrtjherita  in 
Bologna,  and  Moaes  breakimj  the  Tahba  of  the  Law,  at 
Parma. 

Parnahi'ba^  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  lat.  11°  S.,  in 
the  province  of  Goyaz.  flows  northward,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  jirovince  of  Piaulii  and  Maranhao,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles.  Its 
course  is  free  from  obstructions,  but  its  depth  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  season,  many  of  its  feeders  being 
perfectly  dry  during  the  hot  season. 

Parnas'sus,  a  mountain  of  Greece  in  the  district  of 
Phocis,  rises  80tiS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  three 
peaks  are  covered  with  snow  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  beautiful  forests  and 
abound  in  crags  and  caverns.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Delphi,  with  its 
famous  oracle,  was  situated  on  its  southern  slope.  The 
fountain  of  Castalia  sprang  between  two  of  its  jieaks.  The 
Corycian  cavern,  the  abode  of  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on 
its  western  slope,  and  on  its  highest  top  were  celebrated 
the  wild  orgies  of  Dionysus. 

Parnell.     See  Coxgletom,  Lord. 

Par'nell  (Thomas),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1670;  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College.  Dublin :  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1700;  became  archdeacon  of  Clogher 
1705.  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  1713,  and 
vicar  of  Finglass  1716;  resided  chiefly  in  England;  was 
intimate  with  Swift.  Gay,  and  Pope;  assisted  the  latter  in 
his  translation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Homer  pre- 
fixed to  the  /find.  X>.  at  Chester  July.  1717.  Pope  pub- 
lished in  1722  a  volume  of  posthumous  poems  attributed  to 
Parnell.  the  best  of  which  was  the  Ihmn't,  and  another 
volume  appeared  many  years  later  (1758),  but  its  authen- 
ticitv  was  considered  doubtful.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  Life 
of  Parnell  (1770). 

Pariiy',  de  (Evariste  Desire  DESFonr.Es),  Vicomte, 
b.  at  St.  Paul,  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  Feb.  6,  1753  :  was 
educated  first  at  the  theological  seminary  of  Bennes.  then 
at  the  military  school  of  Paris;  returned  home  in  1773, 
but  having  failed  in  marrying  the  lady  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love,  repaired  to  Paris  in  1776  and  became  a  poet.  In 
1785  he  went  to  Pondicherry  as  aiile-de-camp  to  the  gov- 
ernor; during  the  revolution  he  held  some  subordinate 
positions  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  at 
the  Theatre  des  Arts;  Napoleon  gave  him  in  1813  a  small 
pension.  He  d.  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  Dec.  5,  1814.  Ilis 
Poesies  Pratiques  {1780-81,  afterwards  often  reprinted)  are 
distinguished  by  freshness  and  vigor,  but  his  La  Guerre 
dea  Dienx  (1799)  is  licentious  and  frivolous,  and  some  of 
his  other  works,  such  as  Xe  Pnmdis  perdu  and  Les  Galan- 
tfries  de  la  Bible,  are  silly.  There  are  complete  editions 
of  his  works  by  Tissot  (1827)  and  Bcranger  (1831).  and 
selections  by  Boissonade  (1827)  and  Sainte  Beuve  (1862). 

Par'ody  [Gr.  napa,  "beside,"  and  wS^,  a  "song"],  a 
burlesque  upon  some  poem,  or  more  rarely  upon  prose- 
writing.  "When  the  burlesque  is  of  n  loose  and  low  kind, 
it  becomes  a  travesty.  Parodies  always  flourish  best  in  a 
decadent  stage  of  literature;  but  nevertheless  they  have 
been  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  of  much  witty  and  use- 
ful, though  often  too  pungent,  criticism. 
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Parol'  (law),  a  technical  term  of  legal  nomenclature, 
borrowed  from  the  French  parole,  a  "word."  and  when 
used  as  an  adjective  in  its  literal  sense  signifying  what  is 
oral  or  verbal,  and  thus  applied  in  several  different  con- 
nections to  qualify  the  meaning  of  general  names  and 
phrases.  Since  the  early  English  law,  however,  regarded 
contracts  in  writing  not  under  seal  as  having  no  higher 
character  than  those  which  were  simply  verbal,  the  word 
when  eniployed  to  designate  a  class  of  contracts  acquired 
a  special  and  technical  signification,  denoting  what  is  uu- 
.  sealed.  A  parol  contract,  therefore,  is  one  not  sealed, 
whether  oral  simply  or  in  writing.  In  other  connections, 
and  especially  in  more  modern  phrases,  the  term  is  strictly 
confined  to  its  original  and  literal  sense.  For  example, 
parol  evidence  is  that  delivered  by  the  witnesses  orally,  as 
contradistinguished  from  writings  and  other  similar  proofs. 
A  parol  demise  or  lease  is  a  mere  verbal  agreement  to  let 
land,  which  by  an  English  statute  is  valid  as  a  lease  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions  if  the  term  of  the  letting  does  not 
exceed  three  years.  Similar  statutes  have  been  generally 
enacted  in  the  several  States,  although  in  many  of  them 
the  period  is  reduced  to  one  year.  A  parol  promise  is  one 
that  is  ])urely  verbal.  In  the  very  ancient  common-law 
procedure  the  term  was  also  used  to  describe  the  pleadings 
in  an  action,  since  these  allegations  of  the  parties  were 
originally  oral,  made  in  open  court,  and  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  clerk.  Thus,  a  *'  parol  demurrer  "  was  a  proceeding 
by  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  entire  plead- 
ings were  stayed  for  a  specified  time.  This  sense  of  the 
word  is  wholly  obsolete.  The  term  is  also  used — generally 
with  the  French  spelling — in  the  international  law.  AVhen 
prisoners  of  war,  as  a  condition  of  being  released,  under- 
take not  to  engage  in  active  hostilities  against  their  cap- 
tors during  a  stipulated  period  of  time,  such  agreement  is 
denominated  n.  paroie  ;  and  an  individual  prisoner  of  war, 
instead  of  being  confined,  is  sometimes  permitted  to  go  at 
large  upon  his  parole  or  parole  of  honor — that  is,  his  prom- 
ise not  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  his  captors. 

John  Noktox  Pomkroy. 

Parole'  [Fr.,  a  "word"].  In  military  affairs,  a  word 
which  differs  from  tlie  countersign  as  follows:  the  coun- 
tersign is  communicated  to  all  men  on  guard,  while  only 
the  officers,  and  often  only  the  higher  oflicers  of  the  guard, 
receive  the  parole.  The  countersign  is  usually  the  name 
of  a  ])lace,  as  a  battlefield. 

Paropam'isus,  ortheParopamisan  3Ioiintains9 
in  ancient  geography,  a  name  of  somewhat  uncertain  sig- 
nification, sometimes  limited  to  the  range  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Cabool,  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  group  connecting  the  Caucasus  with  the  Himalaya, 
but  generally  corresponding  to  the  modern  Hindoo-Koosh. 

ParoqHt't,  or  Parrakeet.     See  PsiTTAnn.E. 

Pa'ros,  an  islanil  in  the  ..'Egean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
des,  belongs  to  (ireece.  and  comprises  an  area  of  77  square 
miles,  with  7200  inhabitants.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile,  but 
its  productiveness  is  lessened  by  scarcity  of  water.  Cot- 
ton, honey,  and  wax  are  exported;  but  the  most  famous 
of  its  products  is  the  excellent  marble  quarried  at  the 
mountain  Capresso,  the  ancient  Marpessa,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Priut^ipal  towns,  Parikia  on  the  W. 
coast,  ami  Naussa  ici  the  northern  coast. 

Parot'id  (■land  [dr.  napa,  "near,"  and  oy?,  wto?,  the 
"ear"],  tliL*  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  man  as  well 
as  in  many  other  animals.  In  the  human  subject  the  pa- 
rotid glands  lie  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  below  and  forward 
of  the  ear.  Each  gland  weighs  about  one  ounce,  and  rlis- 
charges  its  secretion  by  a  d\wt  '2K  inches  long,  calleil  the 
duct  of  Steno,  which  opens  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  op- 
posite the  sec<md  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  pa- 
rotid secretion  in  man  is  less  viscid  than  the  saliva  of  the 
other  glands,  and  differs  somewhat  in  its  composition,  but 
its  funetiipual  uses  are  essentially  similar. 

Par'owan,  pust-v.,  cap.  of  Iron  CO.,  Ut.,  in  Parowan 
Valley,  at  western  base  of  the  Wahsatcli  Mountains. 

Parr,  the  young  of  the  salmon,  after  it  has  passed  from 
the  fry  stage  and  boforo  it  has  reached  that  of  smelt.     All 
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these  stages  appear  to  be  of  indefinite  duration,  varying 
according  to  the  food-supply  and  other  conditions.  It  was 
once  thought  that  the  parr  (called  also  samlet,  pisit.  or 
brandling)  was  of  a  distinct  species,  but  no  expert  is  now 
of  that  opinion. 

Parr  (Catharine).    See  Catharine  Parr. 

Parr  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Eng- 
land, Jiui.  15,  1747;  studied  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  1765-67;  was  assistant  master  of  Harrow- 
School  17fi7-72;  taught  a  private  school  at  Stanmore  1772 
-76  ;  became  master  of  Colchester  School  1 77f!,  of  Norwich 
School  1778;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  PIngland  ;  be- 
came curate  of  Hythe  177S.  rector  of  Asterby  1780,  and 
perpetual  curate  of  Hatton,  AVarwickshire,  1786,  rector  of 
Wadenhoe  1790,  and  of  Graffnam  1S02,  and  head  chaplain 
to  Queen  Caroline  1820.  He  resided  from  17S6  through 
life  at  Hatton,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  clas- 
sical training  of  pupils;  was  a  lirilliant  but  overbearing 
and  quarrelsome  talker,  an  ardent  Whig  partisan,  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  was 
regarded  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  intellectual 
prodigy,  and  came  near  receiving  the  bishopric  of  (Jlouces- 
ter  from  the  Whig  ministry  of  1807.  D.  at  llatt<m  Mar.  6. 
1825.  The  Wor/c»  of  Dr.  Parr,  with  Afemoi'r  of  his  life 
and  a  selection  from  his  correspondence,  by  John  John- 
stone, M.  D.,  were  published  in  8  vols.  (London,  1828). 

Parr  (Thomas),  commonly  known  as  Old  Parr,  b. 

at  Winnington.  Shropshire,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
was  taken  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  Sept.,  lG;i5, 
and  introduced  at  court  as  being  152  years  old.  A  metri- 
cal narrative  of  his  career  was  published  at  the  same  time 
by  John  Taylor,  "the  water  poet,"  under  the  title  The  Ofdr, 
Olde,  Verij  Olde  Man,  in  which  Parr  was  represented  as 
having  been  born  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  as 
having  lived  through  the  reigns  of  ten  sovereigns.  I),  at 
London  Nov.  15,  1635.  An  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr,  Har- 
vey, and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  commemorates  his  supposed  longevity.  (See 
Thoms'  Human  Longevitu,  1873.) 

Parr'idre  [from  Parm,  a  Linna;an  genus],  a  family  of 
birds  distinguished  by  long  legs  and  enormous  toes.  In 
form  the  species  greatly  resemble  rails  and  coots;  the  bill 
is  elongated,  rather  slender,  straight  at  the  basal  half,  but 
thence  with  the  culmen  vaulted  to  the  tip,  which  is  entire ; 
the  nostrils  longitudinally  oval,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bill,  and  in  long  grooves;  the  wings  large  and  jiointed  : 
the  tail  diversiform  ;  the  legs  long  and  provided  with  trans- 
verse scales,  which  extend  on  the  tibiie  as  well  as  tarsi : 
toes,  three  anterior  and  one  posterior,  all  elongateil  and 
provided  (but  especially  the  hinder  ones)  with  long,  slentler 
claws,  nearly  straight  or  even  somewhat  curved  upwanl. 
The  family  is  represented  by  a  small  number  of  tropical 
birds  of  doubtful  afiinities,  some  authors  classifying  them 
with  the  Palamedeidae.  and  others  with  the  Ilallida?.  IJy 
(J.  R.  Gray  they  are  distributed  among  two  genera — (1) 
Parrn  and  (2)  Ht/drophnsianuM — the  former  containing  ten 
species,  and  the  latter  one.  The  specie?  of  P<irrtt  arc  foum! 
in  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia:  the  single 
rei)resentative  of  Hi/drnphasinuus  in  India.  The  species 
frequent  marshes  as  well  as  rivers  and  ponds,  generally 
in  pairs  or  small  tlocks  ;  they  make  a  rude  nest  among 
the  reeds,  in  which  the  female  usually  de])osits  four  eggs. 
Their  elongated  toes  seem  to  be  a  provision  for  ready  pro- 
gression on  the  })lauts  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Thkodorb  Gill. 

Par'ris  (Altiion  Kkitr),  b.  at  Hebron.  Me.,  Jan.  19, 
1788;  was  a  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Parris  of  Maine  (1755- 
1817);  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1806;  came  to  the  bar 
1809;  became  a  lawyer  of  Paris.  Me.  (then  Massachu- 
setts); entered  early  into  public  life:  was  in  (^ongress 
from  Massachusetts  1815-19;  was  appointed  in  18ls  I',  S. 
district  judge  ;  removed  to  Portland  ;  was  one  of  tlic  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Maine  constitutiimal  c<invcntion  1819: 
became  judge  of  probate  1820:  was  governor  of  Maine 
1822-27";  U.  S.  Senator  1826-28  :  judge  of  the  State- su- 
preme court  182S-:i6;  second  comptroller  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury  1836-50;  mayor  ofPortland,  Me.,  1852; 
D.  at  Portland  Feb.  11.' 1857. 

Parris  (Sami-klI.  b.  in  London,  England,  1653; 
came  to  Massaehu.setts  in  youth  :  studied  nt  Har- 
vard, but  did  not  graduate;  was  for  a  time  a  mcr- 
ehant  at  Poston  ;  became  first  minister  of  Danvers 
lliSlI;  obtained  an  unhappy  notoriety  thnuigh  the 
great  delusion  called  "  Salem  witeheral't."  which  oriL'- 
inatcd  in  his  family,  where  bis  daughter  antl  niece 
accused  an  Indian  slave  from  the  West  Indies  of 
bewitehini;  then).  After  the  delusion  was  over.  Par- 
ris was  dismissed  from  the  pastorship  of  Danvers 
church,  uoknowlcdgcd  his  error,  removed  to  Concord. 
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prcarhed  occasionaUy  in  scvornl  towns,  and  d.  at  Sud- 
bury Fub.  27,  l"-'l>. 

Par'rish  (EnwAnn^.  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  b.  in 
\S'22  ill  PhilufU'Iphiu:  beciiinc  principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia School  nf  PriK'ticul  IMuLrniiU-y,  ami  in  IStU  prfifussor 
of  iii:itcri:i  nicJica  there;  was  a  man  of  priu-tical  buncv- 
olcneo  and  one  of  the  leailiii;;  promoters  of  the  practical 
training;  of  pharmacists  in  schools.  Appointed  a  commis- 
t<ioner  to  the  Indians  on  tho  Plains,  ho  d.  at  Fort  Sill  in 
1S72.  Author  id'  I'mcticnl  PkaniHutf  ( I8.i6),  The  JVidiilom 
/{oiKfittt  (  l;Sli;().  Kiliication  in  the  Socictt/  o/ /V/t-Hfis  (ISOO), 
and  many  professional  papers. 

Parrish  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  2, 
1779;  took  his  degree  ISHS  at  the  t'nivorsity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  became 
resident  physician  to  the  yellow  fever  hospital.  Philadel- 
phia: physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  1806-12; 
surgeon  to  tho  Pennsyhijnia  Hospital  I8HJ-20;  consulting 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  1835-40  ;  author 
of  professional  Memoirs,  etc.     D.  Mar.  IS,  1840. 

Par'rot  (from  Fr.  ptrnHiitct],  a  name  in  its  widest 
sense  applied  to  all  the  Psittacid;i',  and  in  a  more  rc- 
strictcti  sense  emjdoyed  for  the  moderate-sized  species, 
like  the  green  and  gray  jiarrots.  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  paroquets,  macaws,  lories,  cockatoos,  etc.  (See 
PsiTTACir>-t:.) 

Parrot  {Joiiann  Jakoh  FniEDRicii  Wilhelh),  b.  at 
Carlsnihe,  (lermany,  Oct.  14,  1792;  studied  medicine,  and 
■was  appointed  professor  in  physiology  and  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  where  he  d.  Jan.  15, 
1S41.  In  ISll  he  made  a  journey  of  exploration  to  Cau- 
casui?.  in  1829  to  Ararat,  which  he  described  in  Jieixe  in 
die  h'riin  ntui  den  Kftuhnnim  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1S15-1S)  and 
Jieinr  zuni  Ararat  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1S;U). 

Parrot-Fish,  a  name  applied  to  many  fishes  of  tho 
family  SiAuih.i':  (which  see). 

Par'rott,  post-v.,  cap.  of  La  Plata  co.,  Col. 

Parrott  (Esorn  G.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  27, 1815,  in  New 
Ilam[i>hirc:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  1831  ;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  1841  ;  a  commander  in  18(11  ;  a  cn[itain 
18(Jff;  a  commodore  1870 ;  a  rear-admiral  187'J;  retired  in 
1874  ;  commanded  the  Augusta  at  tlie  battle  of  Port  Royal 
and  the  iron-clad  Monadnock  in  both  Fort  Fisher  fights; 
highly  commended  by  Flagoflicer  Dupont  and  Rear-ad- 
miral porter.     D.  May  10,  1879.     Foxiiai-l  A.  Parker. 

Parrott  (Robert  Parkrr),  b.  at  Lee,  N.  II..  Oct.  5, 
1804:  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  182-1  ;  en- 
tered the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  remaining, 
however,  at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  until  1829  ; 
was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  in  18.30,  in  which 
year  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  supcrintcndency  of  the 
West  Point  iron  and  cannon  foundry,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. ; 
was  judge  of  court  of  common  picas,  Putnam  co.,  1844-47 ; 
and  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  rifled  guns  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  of  their  projectiles.  (See  Artillery 
and  Ord.nance.)  D.  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 
1877. 

Parrs'borouffh,  port  of  entry  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  S., 
on  tho  N.  side  of  the  Minas  Channel.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  lumber.     Pop.  about  800. 

Par'ry  (Sir  William  Edward),  b.  at  Bath,  England, 
Dec.  19,  1790;  entered  the  navy  1803;  was  engaged  in  the 
naval  service  on  the  American  coast  during  the  war  of 
1812 ;  was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  expedition 
1818;  commanded  another  expedition  1819-20,  with  which 
he  penetrated  farther  W.  within  the  Arctic  circle  than  any 
previous  explorer,  thereby  gaining  a  reward  of  £5000  of- 
fered by  Parliament;  made  other  expeditions  1821-23  and 
I82ti,  in  the  last  of  which  he  penetrated  farther  N.  than  any 
earlier  navigator;  was  knighted  1829;  became  rear-ad- 
miral 1852,  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
1853,  and  d.  at  Ems.  Germany,  July  8, 1855.  He  published 
narratives  of  all  his  voj'ages. 

Parry  Sound,  a  provisional  district  of  Ontario.  Can- 
ada. It  takes  its  name  from  Parry  Sound,  a  port  on  the 
E.  side  of  Georgian  BAy,  Lake  Huron.  The  district  lies  N. 
of  Muskoka,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  settling 
upon  the  free-grant  system.     Pop.  1519. 

Par'ryville,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp..  Carbon  co..  Pa., 
on  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Rs. 

Par'sees  [Per.  parni]  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  modern  followers  of  Zoroaster.  When,  in  651  a.  d..  the 
la>t  of  the  Sassanides.  Yczdezird,  was  defeated  by  the  caliph 
Omar  in  the  battle  of  Nahavand,  and  Persia  was  conquered 
and  subjugated  by  the  Arabs,  the  whole  population  was 
converted  to  Islam.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  Persians 
continued  to  cling  to  the  national  faitli.  and  these  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecutions.     The  Mohammedans  called 


them  Gitebreg,  "infidels,"  and  allowed  them  to  settle  only 
in  the  poorest  districts  of  the  country,  around  Yczd  and 
Kirman.  Most  of  them,  however,  emigrated  to  the  western 
coast  of  India  and  settled  at  Bombay,  Surat,  Nawsari, 
Ahmedabad,  etc.  Those  remaining  in  Persia  were  hard 
pressed  ;  they  decreased  in  numbers  and  sank  into  poverty. 
.■\t  present  they  number  only  about  7000.  but  they  aro 
much  respected  by  the  Kuropcans  on  account  of  their  hon- 
esty and  reliability.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  went  to 
India,  prospered  much,  though  at  one  time  they  too  were 
exposed  to  persecutions  by  the  Mohammedans.  They  are 
said  to  number  at  present  from  150.000  to  200.(I00".  and 
many  of  the  wealthiest  mertdiants  of  Bombay  belong  to  their 
denomination.  In  India,  however,  their  religion  became 
mixed  up  with  Hindoo  ideas  and  practices,  which  at  pres- 
ent has  occasioned  a  schism  and  the  establishment  of  a 
reform  association.  Tlieir  morals  umlerwent  less  change  ; 
they  are  still  highly  respected  and  feci  well  disposed  to- 
ward.s  European  civilization.  (For  their  doctrines  and 
tenets  see  the  articles  Zend-Avesta  and  Zoroaster.) 

Parsceism.     Sec  Parsees. 

Pars'lcy  [Vr.  persit  ;  Gcr.  Petcrsih'e  ;  dr.ireTpotreXi.i'ov], 
the  Petnineliunm  sativum,  a  biennial  umbelliferous  herb  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  There  arc  many  varieties.  The  leaves 
of  most  are  used  in  garnishing  meats.  Others  are  some- 
times cultivated  for  the  rich  white  root,  which  resembles 
the  parsni]).  The  root  of  common  parsley  has  valuable 
medicinal  qualities. 

Pars'nip,  formerly  often  written  Pastnip  {Pa»tiiiaca 
aatira),  nn  umbelliferous  plant,  usually  biennial,  is  found 
wild  in  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  in  England,  and  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Russian  Asia.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  parsnip, 
the  root  of  the  latter  being  larger,  without  branches,  softer, 
and  more  fleshy.  It  succeeds  best  in  light  rich  soil.  The 
Guernsey  parsnip  has  a  root  four  feet  long;  the  Dutch, 
only  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  To  many  this  root  is 
a  great  relish;  the  Romans  cultivated  it  carefully  and  ap- 
preciated it  much.  To  others,  however,  it  is  distasteful  on 
account  of  its  great  sweetness.  For  fodder  it  has  hitherto 
not  been  much  used,  though  cows  like  it,  and  it  produces 
excellent  flesh  and  butter.  The  wild  parsnip  has  an  acrid 
taste,  and  sometimes  malignant  consequences  when  eaten  ; 
the  cultivated  assumes  tho  same  acrid  taste  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  grow  in  spring. 

Par'son  flaw).  So  far  as  this  term  describes  a  peculiar 
legal  status  or  condition,  its  use  is  confined  to  the  Eng- 
lish law.  and  its  technical  meaning  results  entirely  from 
the  union  of  Church  and  State.  A  parson  is  a  parish 
priest  of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  spiritual  functions,  has  the  full  legal  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  all  the  temporal  rights  belonging  to 
the  parochial  church.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  name 
is  derived  from  peruana,  because  by  his  person  the  Church 
is  represented,  and  he  is  in  himself  a  corporation  sole  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  he  per- 
sonates by  a  perpetual  succession.  Another  more  ancient 
writer  declares  that  he  is  so  called  since  he  is  bound  to 
perform  divine  service  in  his  own  person — in  propria  per- 
8ond  Bcrrire  Deum.  The  special  feature  which  distin- 
guishes the  legal  condition  of  the  parson  from  that  of  other 
parish  priests  is  the  fact  that  the  freehold  ownership  of  the 
church,  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  all  other 
parochial  dues  is  vested  in  him  alone.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  these  temporalities  are  perpetually  annexed  to 
and  held  by  some  spiritual  corporation,  in  which  case  they 
are  said  to  be  "  appropriated ;"  and  the  tithes  may  even 
be  thus  held  by  a  lay  approjjriator.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  incumbent  is  termed  the  vicar,  since  he  is  in 
some  respects  an  agent  or  deputy  (vicariuii)  of  the  one  who 
holds  the  benetice  and  actually  receives  the  revenues,  and 
who  pays  therefi>om  the  stipend  of  the  officiating  priest. 
In  order  that  a  jierson  may  become  a  parson,  or  even  a 
vicar,  four  requisites  are  necessary :  He  must  be  in  holy 
orders — that  is,  a  consecrated  priest  according  to  tho  rites 
of  the  Established  ChurcTi ;  he  must  be  presented  to  tho 
living  by  the  patron  thereof:  he  must  bo  instituted  into 
the  spiritual  cure  by  tho  bishop;  and  finally,  ho  must  be 
publicly  inducted  into  the  possession  of  the  church  and 
other  temporalities  of  the  parish.  The  spiritual  functions 
of  the  parson  include  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  solemn- 
ization of  marriage,  and  burial  of  the  dead.  He  is  for  the 
time  being  the  owner  and  holder  of  tho  parochial  tempo- 
ralities, subject,  however,  to  the  obligation  of  using  them 
for  their  appropriate  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  legal 
condition,  with  all  its  rights,  may  be  terminated  in  several 
different  modes — namely,  by  death,  by  **  cession  "  in  taking 
another  benefice,  by  being  consecrated  a  bishop,  by  resig- 
nation, and  by  deprivation  or  judicial  removal  from  the 
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office  and  its  emoluments  as  the  penalty  for  various  offences, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  John  Norton  Po.mkuuv. 

Par'sons,  city  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  at  the  junction  of 
three  branches  of  the  Mis.«ouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R., 
contains  extensive  car-works  and  machine-shops,  2  school- 
houses,  4  churches,  .S  newspapers,  1  furniture  manufactory, 
2  banks,  a  public  library,  several  good  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  3000.  '  6.  C.  West,  Ed.  "  Sun." 

Parsons,  tp.  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1106. 

Parsons  (A.nson  V.),  b.  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1799; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1820;  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
1840—12,  and  again  184.3-51,  having  in  the  interval  been 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  published  in  1851  a 
volume  of  liepurts  of  Select  Cases  in  Efjiiity,  containing 
decisions  by  himself  and  by  President  Judge  King.  A 
seconil  volume  was  jjrinted  the  same  year,  but  the  edition 
was  ilestroycil  by  tire  before  distribution. 

Parsons  (Jonathan),  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Nov.  30,  170.');  graduated  at  Yale  College  1729;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Lyme.  Conn..  1731-45,  and  at  New- 
buryport  from  1746  until  his  death,  July  19,  1776;  and 
was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  for  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments, and  skill  as  a  polemic  theologian.  Author  of  Si.rty 
Siiniions  on  Various  Subjects  (2  vols.,  1780)  and  other  re- 
ligious publications. 

Parsons  (Lewis  E.),  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
became  in  1841  a  Whig  politician  an<l  successful  lawyer  of 
Talladega  CO.,  .Ala. ;  became  a  Douglas  Democrat  in  1860, 
and  was  a  Union  man  throughout  the  civil  war;  was  in 
1865  provisional  governor  of  Alabama  under  President 
.Johnson,  and  was  unanimously  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
the  legislature,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

Parsons  (Hen.  Monroe  M.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1819; 
removed  in  youth  to  Missouri;  studied  and  practised  law; 
engaged  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  attorney-general  of  the 
State  1853-57,  subsequently  a  member  of  the  State  senate; 
acted  in  concert  with  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rcbellicm  in  endeavoring  to  throw  Missouri  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Confederacy  ;  was  active  in  organizing  the 
State  militia;  raised  a  mounted  brigade,  which  he  com- 
manded at  Carthage,  Springfield,  and  Pea  Ridge;  served 
under  Gen.  Price  in  command  of  a  division  throughout 
most  of  tllc  war,  after  which  he,  with  some  followers,  took 
service  under  Juarez,  and  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  forces  of  Maximilian  near  Camargo  Aug.  17,  1865. 

Parsons  (Moses),  b.  .at  Gloucesler,  Mass.,  in  1716; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1736;  t.aught  schools  for  several 
years,  ami  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  liyfield,  Mass.,  from 
1744  until  his  death  in  1783.  Author  of  a  number  of  pub- 
lished sermons  ;  and  father  of  Chief-Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons. 

Parsons  (Richard  C),  b.  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct. 
10,  1826  ;  received  a  liberal  education  ;  wentto  Ohio  1847  : 
sturlied  law  at  Cleveland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1851  :  became  an  active  Republican  politician;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1857-61,  and  its  .Speaker 
1859-61  ;  was  ofi"ercd  by  Pres.  Lincoln  the  mission  to  <-hili, 
but  dcclinc'i ;  served  a  year  (1861-62)  as  consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Rrazil :  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Cleve- 
land 1862-66;  marshal  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
18615-72,  and  member  of  Congress  1873-75. 

Parsons  (Gen.  Sajihei.  Hoi.den),  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
May  14.  17.'i7;  graduated  at  Harvard  1756;  studied  law  at 
Lyme  in  the  oflicu  of  his  uncle.  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1759;  was  representative  in  the 
legislature  many  years  in  succession  from  1762;  becaino 
king's  attorney  1771.  when  he  removed  to  Now  London; 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  committee  of  corre- 
spondence 1775,  in  which  year  he  took  command  of  the  6th 
Connecticut  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Roston  ;  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Islanil ;  was  chosen  by  Congress  briga- 
dier-general Aug.  9,  1776;  succeeded  Putnam  in  command 
of  the  Conneilicut  line  1779;  became  majorgcneral  Oct. 
23,  1780:  prai'liscd  law  at  .Middletown  after  the  peace;  was 
commissioner  to  trcatwilh  the  .Miami  Indians  1785;  mem- 
ber id'  the  Connecticut  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  V.  S.  Jan..  1788;  was  appointed  by 
Washington  first  jutlge  of  the  N.  W.  Territory  ;  was  com- 
missioner of  Connecticut  to  purchase  from  the  Wyandot 
Indians  the  tract  in  N.  E.  Ohio  known  as  the  Connecticut 
or  Western  Hescrvo  1789;  settled  near  the  Ohio  Hivcr; 
published  a  paper  on  the  nnti(|uities  of  the  Western  States 
in  the  'J'rannartiuns  of  l\\Q  American  A<'ademy  ( vol.  ii.),and 
was  drowncil  in  the  rapids  of  the  Rig  Reaver  River,  0., 
Nov.  17,  1 789. 

Parsons  (TnEopnii.us),  LL.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Moses,  h. 
at  Hylield,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1750;    graduated  at   Harvard 


1769;  taught  school  at  Falmouth  (now  Portlamli ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  1774;  returned  to  Ryfield  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  Falmouth  by  a  British 
squadron  in  Oct.,  1775:  began  legal  practice  at  Newbury- 
port  1777;  was  a  member  of  the  patriotic  association 
called  the  "  Essex  Junto,"  and  author  of  the  famous 
pamphlet  known  as  the  Essex  Hesntt  (1778),  which  con- 
tributed Largely  to  the  defeat  of  the  State  constitution 
then  proposed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  prevailing  New  England  school  of  constitutional 
doctrine ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  held  at  Ipswich 
in  1779  which  framed  a  new  constitution,  and  of  the  con- 
vention of  1788  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  legislature  ; 
removed  to  Roston  1800,  attained  the  highest  positiim  at 
the  Massachusetts  b.ar,  and  became  in  1806  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court,  which  post  he  held  until  his 
death,  at  Boston  Oct.  30,1813.  His  />cci'«i'o»«,  which  fill 
vols.  ii.  to  X.  of  the  Massachusetts  llrpmls,  have  given  him 
a  vast  legal  reputation.  (See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Theoph- 
ilus Parsons,  Jr.  (Boston,  1859).) 

Parsons  (TnEOPHiLrs),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  eminent 
jurist  of  the  same  name;  b.  at  Newburyport.  Mass.,  Mav 
17.  1797;  graduated  at  Harvard  1815;  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  William  Prescott:  visited  Europe:  jirac- 
tised  some  years  at  the  bar  at  Taunton,  and  afterwards  at 
Boston  :  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Nni-tlt  American 
Review  and  other  magazines  and  periodit^als  :  founded  the 
U.  S.  Literar)/  Gazette  ;  published  three  volumes  of  Essat/s 
in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ,Swedenborgian  or  '*  New 
Jerusalem "  Church  ;  became  in  1847  Dane  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School ;  was  author  of  some  fifteen 
volumes  of  legal  treatises  on  the  laws  of  contracts,  mer- 
cantile business,  shipping  and  admiralty,  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  marine  insurance,  etc.,  of  a  Memoir  of  Chief- 
Justice  Theophilus  Parsons  (1859),  of  theological  works, 
Dcus  Homo  (1867),  The  Infinite  and  the  Finite  (1872),  .and 
several  minor  religious  treatises,  and  of  a  valuable  manual, 
TJie  I^olitical,  Personalj  and  Properttj  iiifjhts  of  a  Citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  (1875). 

Parsons  (Thomas  William),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  IS,  1819;  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  in  Europe.  Author  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
translations  of  Dante's  Jnferno  and  Purt/alorio  (IS  [3-67), 
Poems  (1854),  The  Mo(/nofift  (1865),  Old  House  at  Sndburi/ 
(1870),  Shadow  of  the  Obelisk  (1872),  Willey  House  and 
Sonnets  (1875).  George  Lunt. 

Parsons  (Usher).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Alfred.  Me.,  Aug.  18, 
1788;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  AVarreu  ;  entered 
the  navy  as  surgeon's  mate  1812;  was  surgeon  of  Com. 
Perry's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sept.  10,  1813  ; 
practised  medicine  at  Providence.  R.  I. ;  was  professor  in 
the  medical  school  of  Brown  University,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Association,  author  of  several  med- 
ical anil  miscellaneous  works,  and  of  a  Life  of  Sir  William 
Peppercll  (1856).     D.  at  Providence  Dec'.  19!  1868. 

Parson's  Creek,  tp.  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.     Po]!.  1748. 

Parson's  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.     Pop.  1118. 

Par'sonsfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Great  Ossipce  River.     Pop.  1894. 

Part  [Lat.  roj- ,-  Oer.  Stimme],  in  music,  the  melody  or 
series  of  notes  ajipointod  for  any  voice  or  instrument.  .\ 
solo  (unaccompanied)  is  a  single  part  or  mere  melody,  and 
is  comiilcte  in  itself.  The  duet  consists  of  two  parts  simul- 
taneously performed,  the  trio  of  three,  the  r/uortrt  of  four, 
etc.  These  parts  may  be  considered  as  so  many  parallel 
melodies,  yet  written  under  such  rules  and  with  such  mu- 
tual relations  as  to  form  by  their  union  an  agreeable  and 
cimnccted  chain  of  harmonious  combinations.  The  sev- 
eral parts  or  voices,  therefore,  though  seemingly  inde- 
pendent, are  really  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
harmonics  indicated  by  the  bass  and  its  figuring,  each  jinrt 
in  every  step  of  its  progress  being  formed  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  intervals  of  a  succession  of  chords.  In  mu.sio 
for  voices  accompanied  by  tho  organ  or  pianoforte  the 
accompaniment  is  called  the  organ  or  pianoforte  part, 
though  it  really  comprises  all  the  parts  sung  by  a  choir, 
and  frequently  ornamental  harmonics  in  addition. 

AVm.i.ia^i  Stai'Nton. 

ParCan'na,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani.  sit- 
uated on  a  mountain-slope  1250  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
beautiful  plain  hclwccn  Cape  I.ilibe.i  ami  the  promontory 
of  Seiacca.  This  town  was  originally  a  Greek  colony,  and 
terracotta  vases  of  Greek  workmanship  and  of  great 
beauty  arc  frequently  disinterred  in  the  vicinity,  riie 
Saracens  erected  three  castles  here,  the  ruius  of  which  still 
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exist.     In  the  (tlnrious  revolution  of  1860,  Psrtanna  fur-  | 
niched  mo»l  prompt  and  iiii)iurtant  nssistancc  to  GnribaMi. 
There  are  few  ubjecta  of  interest  in  the  town  itself  except 
the  Chiesa  .Mailre.  a  fine  church  containing  some  uoticc- 
oblc  works  of  art.     Pop.  in  1S7+,  12.167. 

Parthonay',  town  of  France,  department  of  Deux 
P.^vres.  ha*  manufactures  of  eloth.  serges,  and  leather,  and 
a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  5067. 

Parthenopen'csis  filr.  itape.Vot.  "  virgin."  and  yitt- 
fftt,  ••  production  "1.  in  auiuial  hiidogy.  the  production  of 
yoiing  bv  a  female  without  fecundation  by  a  male.  This 
definition  excludes  all  eases  of  .\i.tkiisate  (ikn-khation 
(which  see)  and  all  instances  of  ftctation  by  inclusion, 
rare  instances  of  which  are  recorded,  in  which  cases  a  small 
fictus  is  included  within  some  i>art  of  a  larger,  the  larger 
being,  in  fact,  a  twin  of  the  smaller,  while  the  containing 
organism  is  as  likely  to  bo  a  male  as  a  female.  But  true 
parthenogenesis  is  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the 
ovum,  by  the  normal  course  of  gestation,  without  sexual 
congress.  For  example,  it  is  certain  that  tlic  eggs  from 
which  male  or  drone  bees  arc  hatched  arc  laid  by  unira- 
pregnaleil  bees  (iiucens.  or  even  workers).  Tho  AphidcH, 
or  plantlicc,  copulate  in  tho  autumn  and  deposit  eggs 
which  are  hatched  in  spring.  For  an  indefinite  number 
of  generations  afterwards  the  females  bring  forth  young, 
but  n(tt  eggs.  N(t  males  are  produced,  and  no  eggs  are 
laid  until  colil  weather  comes  on  or  till  food  fails.  But  in 
this  instance  the  parthenogenesis  resembles  alternate  gen- 
eration in  the  fact  that  the  young  originate,  not  from  an 
ovum,  but  from  its  analogue,  a  substitute  called  pseudovum, 
differing  consiilerably  in  its  history  from  the  ovum.  Va- 
rious .Acarina  and  some  Ilemiptera,  and  even  the  larvae  of 
some  flies,  are  capable  of  this  form  of  parthenogenesis. 
True  parthenogenesis  has  been  observed  in  several  hymcn- 
opterous  and  lepidopterous  insects.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  if  an  ovum  be  impregnated,  a  female  is  produced; 
if  not,  a  male  is  finally  h.atched  from  the  egg.  But  in  the 
lower  form  of  parthenogenesis  (common  among  radiates, 
crustaceans,  and  some  annelids)  the  development  has  been 
called  an  internal  gemmation,  from  its  likeness  to  the  bud- 
ding process  (gemmiparous  reproduction)  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals  anil  of  many  plants.  Parthenogenesis, 
alternate  generation,  gemmation,  etc.  have  been  grouped 
together  as  agamic  or  individual  reproduction.  Not  one 
instance  of  either  in  any  of  the  vertebrate  animals  has 
been  observed  by  any  scientist.  Among  plants,  according 
to  Fresenius,  the  lhit!»ra  cnnnnhlna  produces  seed^when 
the  pistillate  plant  is  entirely  unfertilized  (and  there  are 
a  few  other  less  equivocal  cases).  This  is  .a  true  partheno- 
genesis, while  the  production  of  reproductive  bulbs  in  the 
place  of  seed  by  the  onion  illustrates  spurious  partheno- 
genesis, or  internal  gemmation,  the  phenomenon  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Aphis.  Charles  W.  Greexe. 

Par'thenon  [napdefwf,  from  n-apflcVos.  the  "virgin,"  a 
title  of  Athena],  a  noble  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos  at 
Athens.  It  was  built  by  Pericles  about  438  b.  r.  The 
architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  and  a  part  of  the 
sculptured  decorations  were  from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  It 
stands  upon  the  Acropolis.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  built 
of  the  best  Pentelic  marble,  is  228  feet  long  and  101  feet 
wide.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  painted  within 
and  without.  There  were  40  columns  in  its  peristyle.  Its 
end  porticoes  have  8  columns  each,  and  the  sides  17  each, 
reckoning  the  corner  columns  twice.  Its  walls  are  66  feet 
high.  It  stood  almost  entire  until  1687,  when,  during  a 
Hicge  by  the  Venetians,  a  large  part  of  the  central  portion 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  some  gunpowder,  which 
had  been  stored  in  it  by  the  Turks.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  production  of  (Ireck  architecture.  The  metopes 
were  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin  (by  permission  of  the  Turk- 
ish government),  and  are  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Par'thia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Western  Asia,  was 
situated  S.  E.  of  the  Caspian  ,Sea,  and  corresponded  nearly 
to  the  modern  Persian  province  of  Khorassan.  It  was 
wholly  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by  a  rough,  wild,  and 
warlike  people  of  Scythian  descent,  famous  for  their  horse- 
manship and  skill  with  the  bow.  .\griculture  and  trade 
they  despised:  war  was  their  only  occupation.  They  be- 
longed successively  to  the  .\ssyrian,  Persian.  Macedonian. 
and  Syrian  empires,  but  in  2M  b.  c.  they  established  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  .\rsaces,  whose  dynasty,  the  Ar- 
saeida;,  ruled  till  220  a.  n.  and  formed  a  vast  empire,  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  The  Romans 
attacked  them  several  times,  but  without  success.  But 
Artabanus  IV.  was  killed  in  226  a.  n.  in  a  rebellion,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Sassanidap,  a  Persian  family.  The  Persian  influence  now 
became  the  ruling  one  in  Asia  till  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, 651  A.  D. 


Par'ticipic  [Lat.;>aWici7)iiim,a"partaking"],  a  verbal 
form  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Parti- 
ciples arc  of  two  kinds,  tcrmeil  the  perfect  or  past,  and  the 
active  or  present,  although  they  have  no  definite  relation 
to  time.  The  form  in  -<ji  or  -n  in  drir-rn^  bor-n,  l>nr-nc, 
belongs  to  (irimm's  strong  conjugaticm,  and  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  (lerman  -en,  -it.  The  form  -etl  is  akin  to  Latin 
-&t-n/i,  as  in  plir-ttt-uit,  "plie-d,"  whence  also  phit-t.  (See 
Haldeman's  £n;;/(.A  .lj?f.rc»,  pp.  122,  i:i2,  LIS,  167.)  Par- 
ticipial forms  due  to  I,atiu.  such  as  rrlnrt-aut,  Itic-riit,  have 
become  adjectives  in  English.  The  present  participle 
in  -iiiff  arose  from  a  blunder  in  confusing  the  projier  form 
in  -end  or  -and  with  the  noun  suflix  present  in  rfntfi-iiifj, 
bleas-inqii,  trild-lnij  ;  Icelandic,  rfihil-iinj  ;  (ler.  reiJi»-}tutj  ; 
Eng.  a  reckoii-ititf ;  Anirlo-Sax.  frnrm-uitti  anti/r<tnn-lnf/,  a 
torm-inij — the  true  participial  form  being  present  in  (rothic 
h(t/i-(itidv  ;  A\\%\.hiihh-cud€  ;  lce\.  hnf-aiid I :  iter,  hah-fiid  ; 
Lat.  hah-em  ("  having  ").  ablative  case  Ao'^-oif-r  (in  "hav- 
ing"), the  suflix  of  which  was  corrupted  into  -iiig  in  the 
English  liav-iufj.  The  uncorruptcd  form  is  ])reserved  in 
Scotch  and  in  vulgar  speech,  but  with  the  d  absorbed  by 
the  «,  giving  forms  like  linv-eu,  (/h'-cn,  etc.,  commonly 
printed  hnr-fit'.nv  if -)'»^  had  been  the  sutfix  mutilated,  but 
-i»f/  is  not  -in  with  a  //o//-sound  added. 

In  the  Ontmm'ir  of  Joseph  R.  Chandler  (Philadel()hia, 
1847)  there  is  a  vindication  of  expressions  like  "the  boy 
was  being  whipped,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  obscure 
form,  "  the  boy  was  whijiping."  Mr.  Grant  White  (  Wnrds 
oud  t/uAr  f '«(■*.  1871)  prefers  the  less  definite  form,  and  is 
controverted  by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  {.Modem  EmjUfthj 
187.1),  who  quotes  ,SkiIlern  (O'rnmiiifiv.  1802)  for  "I  am 
being  conquered."  and  Southcy  (171l.'i)  for  "  is  being  torn 
out,"  and  two  years  later,  "  is  now  being  cclucated."  Sen- 
tences like  "  the  witch  was  drowning."  and  "  the  witch  was 
being  drowned,"  are  not  equivalents,  and  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  ambiguous  forms  are  to  be  avoided. 

S.  S.   IlAtnEMAN. 

Par'ticle  [Lat.  parlicnla,  "a  small  part"],  a  name  of 
rather  indefinite  application,  given  primarily  to  the  unin- 
flectcd  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  such  as  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  and  prepositions.  The  word  is  now  used  for  the 
less  important  words  in  a  sentence,  which  may  be  often 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  sense.  We  have  examples 
in  "  AV"r.  it  happened  thus," '•  And  now  a/«o  "  (Matt.  iii. 
10),  "  Hut  when  this  occurred."  "  Whij,  yes,"  "  IIVW.  no." 
,'^ome  particles  do  not  admit  of  translation,  as  the  Latin 
interrogative  miiir/uid  in  "  Nunquid  potest  caecus  ctvcum 
ducere  ?"  ("Can  the-blind  the-blind  lead?")  In  some 
Latin  and  English  grammars  the  term  is  not  used. 

S.  S.  Haldemav. 

Parti 'nico,  or  Partenico,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo,  about  17  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  pleasant  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by 
calcareous  mountains  rising  in  the  form  of  isolated  pyra- 
mids. The  vine  and  the  olive  thrive  luxuriantly  in  this 
region,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  in  1874.20,154. 
Parti'tion  [Lat.  pnrtitin].  in  the  technical  legal  phrase- 
ology the  division  of  land  held  in  a  united  ownership  and 
in  undivided  shares  by  joint  tenants,  tenants  in  common 
or  coparceners,  so  that  each  individual  projirietor  becomes 
severally  owner  and  possessed  of  his  particular  allotment 
distinct  from  the  portions  assigned  to  tho  others.  By  far 
the  most  frequent  instance  which  occurs  in  this  country  is 
that  of  a  division  among  tenants  in  common,  to  whom  as 
heirs  the  lands  of  a  deceased  ancestor  have  descended. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  partition — voluntary  and  compul- 
sory. In  the  former  the  whole  procceiling  is  the  result  of 
agreement,  and  is  consummated  by  the  mutual  execution 
and  interchange  of  the  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  by 
which  the  designated  allotment  is  releascil  to  each.  The 
latter  form  is  cfl'ected  by  means  of  a  judicial  proceeding 
instituted  by  one  or  more  of  the  common  owners  against 
the  others,  in  which  the  court  determines  the  amount  of 
i  the  respective  shares,  and  through  its  ministerial  officers 
I  makes  the  actual  division.  The  ancient  common  law  pro- 
]  vided  a  particular  form  of  action  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
has  long  been  disused.  Courts  of  equity  possess  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  ami  m.ay  decree  a 
partition  as  the  result  of  a  regular  suit  in  chancery.  In 
the  several  States  of  this  country  the  whole  matter  has  very 
j  generally  been  regultited  by  statute,  simple  and  expeditious 
!  special  proceedings  have  been  established,  and  a  power  to 
entertain  them  has  frequently  been  conferred  upon  inferior 
courts,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  courts  of  probate.  What- 
ever be  the  form  of  judicial  proceeding  adopted,  all  the 
co-owners  are  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  extent  of 
their  interests  is  ascertained  by  a  preliminary  adjudica- 
tion, commissioners  are  then  appointed,  who  admeasure 
i  the  shares  and  effect  the  allotment,  and  their  acts  are  re- 
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viewed,  nnd  if  found  to  be  proper  are  confirmed  by  the 
court.  If  the  land  is  incapable  of  an  equitable  division  it 
may,  by  virtue  of  a  statutory  authority,  be  sold  at  i)ublic 
sale  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  court,  and  the 
proceeds  arising  therefrom  distributed  anion;:;  the  owners. 
In  such  a  case  the  rights  of  lien-holders,  either  on  the 
whole  tract  or  on  the  undivided  shares,  such  as  luortgogecs 
and  judgment  creditors,  are  of  course  afl'eeted,  and  must 
therefore  be  ascertained  and  protected  by  the  decree,  the 
liens  being  transferred  from  the  land  to  the  fund  resulting 
from  its  sule.  In  addition  to  the  technical  and  strictly 
apiiropriiLte  sense  above  described,  the  term  *'  partition  "  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  similar  process  of  dividing 
personal  j)roperty,  goods,  and  chattels  among  joint  owners 
or  owners  in  common.  John  Norton  Pomeroy, 

Part'liership,  in  law.  This  consists  in  the  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons,  who  combine  their  labor  or 
capital  with  a  view  to  a  common  benefit  or  profit.  It  will 
be  considered  uncler  the  following  principal  divisions :  I. 
The  contract  itself — its  nature,  its  formation,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  real  estate;  II.  Its  effect  as  to  third  persons;  III. 
Its  ct^'oct  as  between  the  partners  themselves ;  IV.  Disso- 
lution ami  its  consequences. 

I.  Partnership  in  goods  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
joint  tenancy  or  tenancy  in  common.  In  the  former  (see 
Joint  Tknancv  )  the  survivor  takes  the  whole  interest,  while 
in  partnership  the  share  of  a  deceased  member  passes  to 
his  personal  representatives.  One  partner  is  for  certain 
purposes  the  agent  of  the  other,  so  that  he  can  sell  the  en- 
tire stock  in  trade  to  a  third  person,  while  in  the  case  of 
joint  tenancy  or  ownership  in  common  each  o^vner  has 
no  implied  authority  to  sell  more  than  his  own  share.  The 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  agency  become  applicable  to  a 
partner,  so  that  as  to  third  persons  his  power  to  bind  his 
associates  will  be  derived  from  that  department  of  law. 
As  between  himself  and  his  associates,  he  is  in  a  fiduciary 
position.  The  law  of  agency  as  to  third  persons,  and  that 
of  trust  as  between  themselves,  are  component  parts  of  the 
legal  rules  affecting  partners.  The  general  principles  of 
law  governing  contracts  are  to  be  extended  to  this  relation. 
Thus,  the  inoapiieity  to  enter  into  this  contract,  depending 
upon  infancy,  mental  weakness,  duress,  etc.,  is  not  diflfor- 
ent  from  that  which  is  recognized  in  other  cases  of  con- 
triict.  A  partnership  may  be  constituted  cither  by  the  re- 
spective partners  contributing  capital  or  skill,  or  one  or 
moio  furnishing  capital  and  others  skill.  Thus,  lawyers 
in  partnership  may  furnish  no  capital;  members  of  a  mer- 
cantile firm  may  all  contribute  capital,  while  some  may 
Bupijly  capital  and  others  skill.  The  genera!  presumption 
is,  that  they  will  share  profits  equally,  though  there  may  be 
a  special  arrangement  to  the  contrary.  The  capital  of  a 
mercantile  partnership  usually  consists  in  the  main  of 
personal  property,  though  there  may  be  real  estate  when 
land  is  used  for  partnership  purposes.  An  important  in- 
quiry arises  as  to  the  point  whether  it  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  technical  rules  applying  to  land  or  by  those  which  pre- 
vail in  the  law  of  personal  property.  The  courts  do  not 
wholly  agree  up(tn  this  point.  Some  maintain  that  the 
land  reijuired  for  or  devoted  to  partnership  purposes  must 
bo  deemed,  with  a  view  to  effectuate  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  as  stock  in  trade  or  personal  property.  Others 
insist  that  the  characteristics  of  land  shall  not  be  taken 
away  except  to  a  modified  extent,  or  so  far  aa  is  necessary 
to  work  out  the  ends  of  the  partnership.  Thus,  they  would 
hold  that  the  hind  is  held  in  trust,  and  that  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  jiartner  could  have  no  dower  nor  his  heirs  in- 
herit until  the  partnership  debts  are  paid  and  the  joint 
affairs  were  fully  settled.  After  this  they  wouhl  assert  that 
any  real  estate  remaining  would  bo  governed  by  the  laws 
controlling  land — that  tlio  trust  imposed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  partnership  would  cease,  and,  accordingly,  that  the 
widow  would  have  her  dower  and  the  heirs  would  inherit. 
The  latter  view  finds  the  greater  support  in  the  courts  of 
this  country.  A  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  "good- 
will "  of  a  partnership,  liy  lliis  expression  is  meant  "  the 
hope  or  expectation  tliat  tMistomers  will  continue  to  resort 
to  the  place  where  the  business  is  transacted."  This  ex- 
pectation is  treated  by  courts  of  equity  as  property  of  n 
peculiar  kind.  It  cannot  bo  sold  by  a  sheriff  on  an  execu- 
tion, as  it  is  in  its  nature  intangible.  It  can  only  bo  made 
valuable  through  the  peculiar  remedies  of  courts  nf  C(iui(y, 
such  as  an  injunction.  When  one  of  several  partners  dies, 
the  executor  id'  the  deceased  can  only  realize  anytliing 
from  this  source  by  means  nf  a  sale  of  the  stock  antl  prem- 
ises, in  which  ease  the  "good-will"  accompanies  the  sale. 
In  nthor  cases  the  surviving  partners  are  entitled  to  the 
good-will  for  their  own  benefit.  This  subject  does  not  ap- 
ply to  professional  partnerships,  since  tlie  disposition  of 
those  who  employ  professituial  men  to  resort  to  them  for 
advice  is  personal  rather  than  dependent  upon  locality. 
This  topic  is  freipicntly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 


right  to  use  firm-names  and  trade-marks.  (See  Trade- 
marks.) 

Partners  at  common  law  have  been  classified  into  secret, 
dormant,  nominal,  and  ostensible.  A  dormant  partner  is 
one  who  simply  supplies  capital  and  takes  no  active  part 
in  management.  A  secret  partner  is  one  who  is  not  known, 
though  he  may  be  active.  A  "  nominal  "  partner  is  one 
who  has  no  real  connection  with  the  firm,  but  holds  him- 
self out  as  a  partner.  Persons  who  give  credit  to  the  firm 
on  the  faith  of  his  name  may  hold  him  liable  on  the  ground 
of  estoppel.  (See  Estoppel.)  There  is  by  statute  in 
some  of  the  States  a  partnership  known  as  limited.  The 
theory  of  this  is  that  there  shall  be  one  or  more  partners 
liable  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  entire  debts  of  the  firm 
or  in  aoltdo,  and  others  who  are  only  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed.  This  result  can  only  bo 
accomplished  by  statute,  and  certain  preliminary  steps  are 
required  to  be  taken,  such  as  publication  in  newspapers 
and  filing  notices  in  public  offices.  This  will  be  more 
fully  noticed  at  the  close  of  this  article.  (For  details  the 
statutes  must  be  consulted.)  In  France  this  system  is 
known  by  the  term  "  oi  commntulite"  Partnerships  as  to 
their  subject-matter  at  common  law  may  be  either  general 
or  special ;  that  is,  they  may  be  extended  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  trade  or  business  in  which  persons  engage,  or 
they  may  be  confined  to  a  single  item  of  property,  such  as 
the  use  of  a  race-horse  for  profit.  They  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  a  mere  position  of  trust,  such  as 
that  of  an  executor  or  trustee,  the  duty  to  perform  the  trust 
being  personal. 

II.  The  great  point  of  interest  in  partnership  law  is  the 
capacity  of  one  member  of  a  firm  to  bind  bis  associates  in 
respect  to  third  persons.  There  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  jurists  as  to  the  true  ground  of  part- 
nership liability.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  rested 
upon  participation  in  profits.  The  argument  is  that 
whenever  a  person  takes  by  agreement  a  share  of  the  pro- 
fits as  such,  he  withdraws  a  ])ortion  of  the  fund  to  which 
the  creditors  had  a  right  to  look  for  reimbursement,  and 
accordingly  should  be  held  liable.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
a  celebrated  early  English  case  (  Wmtf^hv.  Carver,  2  Henry 
lilackstonc's  Keports,  235)  which  has  been  quite  generally 
followed  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  Much  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  in  de- 
termining when  a  person  takes  the  profits.  ««  such,  so  as 
to  make  him  a  partner.  Would  a  salesman,  for  instance, 
who  received  a  percentage  of  the  jirofits  for  his  services,  bo 
a  (lartnery  The  answer  is  that  he  would  not.  as  the  per- 
centage is  a  mere  mode  of  paving  a  subordinate  for  his 
services.  He  does  not  receive  the  profits  in  the  character 
of  a  partner.  It  has  accordingly  been  laid  down  that 
under  this  rule  the  test  of  partnership  is  the  community 
of  profit — a  specific  interest  in  the  ])rofits  as  profits,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  profits  as 
compensation  for  services.  Perplexing  questions  growing 
out  of  this  view  have  led  the  English  courts  recently  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  correctness  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Wouf/h  V.  Cnrvcv,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  re|)udiated  in 
the  leading  case  of  Cox  v.  Ilichman  (.S  Ihuise  of  Lords' 
Cases,  26S)  by  the  highest  appellate  court.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  probable  that  the  American  courts  will  adhere 
to  the  old  doctrine  with  all  its  perplexities.  The  New 
York  court  of  appeals  has  very  recently  reaffirmed  (in 
Lcqrfcft  v.  Hi/iic,  68  New  York  Reports,  272)  the  correct- 
ness of  the  early  English  theory,  and  makes  the  participa- 
tion in  profits  the  basis  of  jiartnership.  The  other  theory 
is,  that  agency  is  the  test  of  partnership.  The  ground 
from  which  liability  springs  is.  that  one  of  the  partners  is 
the  agent  of  the  other,  and  thus  has  the  capacity  to  bind 
him.  The  reception  of  j)nifits  may  be  evidence  to  show 
that  the  agency  exists,  but  the  final  inquiry  in  all  cases 
will  bo  whether  there  has  been  such  an  agency  created  aa 
to  constitute  a  partnership.  Were  the  (|uestiou  entirely 
new  and  the  courts  unfettered  by  itrcccdents.  this  doctrine 
would  seem  ti)  be  tlie  Hiost  pliilusopliical  an<l  attended  by 
the  fewest  tlifiicvUties.  It  is  well  settled,  us  already  sug- 
gested, that  a  person  may  be  a  partner  as  to  third  persona 
who  is  not  such  in  fact  as  between  himself  and  liis  sup- 
posed associates.  This  proposition  rests  on  the  familiar 
doctrines  of  estoppel.  It  is  nn  this  ground  that  one  who 
merely  lends  his  name  to  a  firm  (nominal  partner)  is  liable 
to  tho'so  who  have  acted  upr>n  the  supposition  that  he  was 
in  fact  a  partner.  A  similar  principle  is  applied  to  one 
who  lends  money  at  usurious  rates  uf  interest  to  a  firm  on 
an  agreement  that  he  shall  be  paid  legal  int-rcst  and  a 
share  in  the  profits.  The  lender  cannot  allege  the  invalid- 
ity "f  the  usurious  contract,  even  though  the  borrowers 
Clin,  and  will  be  held  liable,  on  the  principle  of  Wnugh  v. 
Cnrvcv,  already  referred  to,  as  a  participant  in  the  profits. 
One  cannot  be  charged  as  a  (lartner  by  a  dealer  with  a 
lirm  unless  ho  hold  that  relation  when  the  contract  upon 
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which  ho  is  souf^ht  to  bo  ohargeti  was  made.  Thus,  if  A 
uurchiifi's  a  quiintily  of  impLT  of  11.  and  afterward  cnterm 
into  a  iiartner.-^liip  with  V  in  refiTcuce  to  publishing  a 
ncwspaiKT.  jind  they  iiiiike  use  in  the  firm  of  the  paper 
purehiiNi-d  uf  A.  M  has  a  elaim  only  aj^ainst  A.  Ho  is  not 
a  ert'ditor  of  the  firm.  The  general  ])rinciple  may  be  hiid 
down  that  if  one  partner  borrows  money  or  buys  goods  a,s 
nn  individual,  and  subsequently  lends  or  sells  to  his  lirm, 
the  lender  or  sidler  has  no  action  against  the  firm,  but  only 
against  the  individual  partners.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
loan  or  sale  was  in  reality  made  to  the  firm,  even  tliough 
that  fact  was  not  disclosed,  the  partnershij)  would  be  liable, 
on  prineii>les  recognized  in  the  law  of  agencr^-  us  applicable 
to  undisclosed  principals.  The  iiifficulties  attending  this 
class  of  questions  can  be  solved  by  inquiring  whether 
there  arc  two  transactions  or  only  one.  If  the  burrowing 
or  purchasing  partner  makes  the  contract  for  himself,  ami 
then  by  a  new  and  indepentient  act  or  contract  deals  with 
the  partnership,  it  is  only  liable  to  him.  But  if  bo  were 
at  the  time  of  the  original  transaction  with  the  lender  or 
seller  not.  in  fact,  dealing  for  himself,  but  for  the  partner- 
ship, it  is  liable  on  that  contract.  The  kind  of  rontracts 
which  one  partner  under  the  general  laws  of  agency  can 
make  so  as  to  bind  his  associates  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  business.  There  is  necessarily  a  much  wider  range 
in  mercantile  thun  in  professional  partnerships.  Usually, 
a  |)artner  in  a  mercantile  firm  can  buy  and  sell  goods  on 
credit,  borrow  such  money  as  is  required  in  the  firm  busi- 
ness, and  give  the  firm  note,  draw  checks,  pay  debts  with 
the  firm's  property,  antl  do  like  acts  usual  and  necessary 
in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  enough 
to  bind  the  firm  that  the  member  acting  in  the  contract 
had  the  appearance  of  authority,  even  though  in  fact  it 
had  been  withilrawn  from  him  or  was  wholly  unauthorized. 
An  illustratinn  may  be  found  in  the  following  case:  A 
partner  without  the  consent  of  his  associates  has  no  right 
to  give  a  promissory  note  signed  with  the  firm-name  with- 
out consideration  and  as  an  act  of  accommodation  to  a 
friend  to  enable  liim  to  borrow  money.  Still,  if  he  does 
issue  such  a  note,  and  it  is  taken  before  maturity  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  by  a  purchaser  in  good  faith, 
he  can  collect  it  from  the  firm,  notwithstanding  the  part- 
ner's violation  of  duty.  The  ground  of  this  rule  is.  that 
the  partner  has  the  apparent  authority  to  issue  the  note. 
It  cannot  be  distinguished  in  its  appearance  from  one 
given  in  the  regular  business  of  the  firm;  and  if  one  of 
two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  that  one  must  sustain 
the  loss  who  reposed  the  confidence.  Still,  if  the  person 
dealing  with  tho  firm  kne\v.  or  had  reason  to  know,  that 
the  partner  was  violatir.g  his  duty,  the  firm  would  not  be 
liable.  Accordingly,  a  creditor  of  an  individual  partner 
could  not  enforce  a  firm-note  given  without  the  consent  of 
the  partnership,  as  he  could  not  reasonably  expect  that 
his  private  debt  would  be  paid  by  the  firm.  Owing  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  partners,  the  act  of  one  is 
for  many  ])uri>oses  the  act  of  all.  Thus,  notice  to  one  of 
any  fact  affecting  their  business  is  notice  to  all.  An  ad- 
mission made  by  one  is  supposed  to  bo  made  by  all.  An 
admission  by  one  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  narlnership  when  that  is  in  dispute,  but  after  the  part- 
nerjihip  has  been  shown  to  exist  the  admission  affecting 
their  interest  is  receivable  in  evidence.  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether  after  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
an  admission  of  a  debt  by  one  of  the  former  partners  will 
take  it  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations  as  against  the 
others.  The  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  will 
not,  as  a  mere  admission,  but  a  new  promise  is  neces- 
sary in  that  case.  On  similar  grounds,  a  partnership  is 
liable  for  the  torts  or  wrongful  acts  of  one  of  its  members 
connected  with  their  business.  Thus,  ff  one  of  them  is 
guilty  of  a  fraud  in  making  a  contract  the  whole  number 
is  answerable.  This  rule  cannot  be  applied  when  the 
wrongful  act  is  wholly  unconnected  with  his  employment. 
The  extraordinary  powers  given  to  a  partner  arc  conferred 
upon  him  for  mercantile  eonvoniencc.  and  this  is  the  mea- 
sure of  them.  He  will  not  be  allowed,  without  the  consent 
of  his  associates,  to  submit  the  decision  of  a  question  to 
arbitrators  which  might  form  the  subject  of  litigation,  as 
each  of  the  partners  has  a  right  to  the  judgment  of  the 
courts  in  respect  to  his  legal  interests. 

111.  The  relation  of  partners,  though  growing  out  of  a 
contract,  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  courts  will 
hesitate  to  compel  a  person  to  go  into  partnership  with 
an  >ther,  though  he  may  have  agreed  to  do  so.  The  in- 
juicd  party  will  commonly  be  left  to  an  action  for  damages 
for  breach  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  quite  usual  when  a  partnership  is  formed  to  enter 
into  n  formal  agreement  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  re- 
spective partners,  restricting  their  powers,  defining  their 
rights  to  participate  in  the  jirofits,  and  sometimes  provid- 
ing for  a  continuance  of  the  firm  in  case  of  the  death  or 


withdrawal  of  a  member.  Such  an  agreement  is  prin?i- 
pally  useful  in  defining  the  rights  of  the  partners  as  be- 
tween themselves.  It  will  not  bind  third  persons  dealing 
with  the  firm  unless  its  terms  are  eonununicated  to  them. 
They  have  a  right  to  suppose,  until  they  learn  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  usual  condition  of  things  exists,  and  may 
accordingly  deal  with  any  member  of  the  firm  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  rule  of  lirfrrtus  pn-mmurum  should  be 
adverted  to  in  this  connection.  Tho  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  partnership  is  so  much  a  matter  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  no  new  member  can  bo  introduced  without  tho 
consent  of  all,  or  that  the  withdrawal  of  one  destroys  the 
partnership.  It  thus  hnj)]iens  that  on  the  withdrawal  or 
death  of  one  of  the  members  the  owners  of  the  respective 
interests  become  mere  tenants  in  common,  unless  they 
agree  to  tho  contrary.  The  agency  to  make  new  contracts 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  only  power  that  remains  to  a  mem- 
ber is  to  settle  and  adjust  transactions  already  entered 
into.  This  rule  has  no  apj)lication  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies. (See  Joint-Stock  Companies.)  A  member  of  such 
a  company  may  sell  his  stock,  and  the  company  will  con- 
tinue in  existence.  The  accounts  between  jiartners  can 
only  be  adjusted  in  a  court  of  equity.  Still,  if  they  make 
a  settlement  and  find  an  amount  due  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  will  s])ring  up  an  implied  contract  on  the  ])art  of  the 
person  found  to  be  indebted  to  i>ay  the  amount  due;  and 
this  contract  is  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law.  The  view 
that  their  relation  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence  prevents 
one  of  the  firm  from  doing  any  act  without  bis  partners' 
consent  in  reference  to  the  firm  business  which  shall  enuio 
to  his  own  individual  advantage.  Thus,  if  he  buys  up  a 
claim  against  the  firm  for  less  than  its  face,  he  can  only 
charge  what  he  jiaid.  So,  if  during  the  existence  of  tho 
jjartnership  he  take,  without  the  consent  of  his  associates, 
from  a  landlord,  in  his  own  name,  a  renewal  of  a  valuable 
lease  belonging  to  the  firm,  he  will  be  obliged  to  account 
as  a  trustee  for  the  profits  which  may  accrue.  A  cognate 
question  concerns  the  right  of  a  partner  to  carry  on  an  in- 
dependent business.  It  would  be  contrary  to  equity  that 
he  should  engage  in  other  business  which  would  deprive 
his  associates  of  any  benefit  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  he  should  abstain  from  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct occupation  which  in  no  possible  way  can  be  injurious 
to  the  partnership.  A  partner  has  no  right  to  any  aildi- 
tional  compensation  above  his  stijuilated  portion  of  tho 
profits  for  extraordinary  services  unless  such  pay  has  been 
agreed  upon.  *■  The  law,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  never  under- 
takes to  settle  between  them  their  various  and  unequal  ser- 
vices in  the  transaction  of  their  private  affairs.''  However, 
any  agreement  fairly  entered  into  for  extra  compensation 
will  be  binding.  The  remedies  of  the  partners  as  between 
themselves  are  in  the  main  to  be  sought  in  a  court  of  equity. 
That  tribunal  has  adequate  means  by  its  ofiicers  to  take 
and  state  an  account  between  them,  and  to  enjoin  one  of 
the  partners  from  doing  an  act  injurious  to  the  firm,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  its  effects.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  aj)propriately  consid- 
ered under  the  topic  of  dissolution.  (See  the  next  subdi- 
vision.) 

IV.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  in  a  number  of 
modes.  Whatever  breaks  up  the  relation  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  the  parties  destroys  the  j)artnership.  The 
leading  modes  are — {a)  the  express  consent  of  the  parties; 
(0)  the  sale  by  one  of  his  interest;  (c)  death  of  one  or  more 
members;  (f/)  bankruptcy  ;  (c)  marriage  of  a  female  part- 
ner; (/)  insanity  legally  established:  (7)  the  fact  that  one 
becomes  by  the  law  of  nations  an  enemy  to  his  associates; 
(A)  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity  decreeing  a  dissolution 
on  sucB  grounds  as  that  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished 
are  impracticable,  or  that  one  of  the  firm  is  so  conducting 
himself  as  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  common  interests,  or 
is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  cannot  contribute  to  the 
common  advantage;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  court  may  interfere  and  prevent  a  dissolution  by 
one  of  the  partners  when  the  interests  of  the  firm  require 
that  no  dissolution  take  place;  (i)  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  a  member.  Such  a  ])erson  as  is  last  named  is 
commonly  called  a  "retiring"  partner.  Notwithstanding 
his  withdrawal,  if  the  other  members  continue  to  prosecute 
the  business,  he  will  be  liable  for  new  engagements  of  the 
firm  to  those  who  had  no  notice  of  his  withdrawal.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  such  notice  it  is  common  to  send  cir- 
culars to  customers  announcing  the  change  in  membership. 
To  persons  who  have  not  had  dealings  with  the  firm  a  pub- 
lication in  newspapers  properly  made  will  suffice.  The 
effect  of  a  dissolution  is  to  prevent  any  new  contracts  from 
being  made.  The  agency  of  each  partner  for  that  purpose 
is  terminated.  It  only  remains  to  pay  debts  and  to  close 
existing  transactions.  One  of  the  most  important  eases  of 
dissolution  is  that  caused  by  the  death  of  a  member.     The 
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survivors  have  no  right,  as  far  as  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
partner  is  concerned,  to  oarry  on  the  business.  Their  duty 
IS  to  wind  it  up.  The  title  to  the  effects,  in  the  view  of  a 
court  of  law,  vost.s  in  them,  so  that  they  should  bring  suits 
and  Jo  other  acts  without  making  the  representatives  of 
the  deceased  parties  to  the  proceeding.  Still,  in  equity  the 
survivors  act  as  trustees,  and  may  be  cotnDelled  by  tlie 
representatives  of  tho  deceased  to  account  fur  any  proceeds 
realized  from  the  estate.  So  if  any  claims  are  due  from  the 
firm,  they  should,  according  to  the  prevalent  American 
view,  be  collected  from  tho  survivors,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  insolvent,  in  which  case  the  creditor  may  re- 
sort directly  to  tlie  representatives.  The  theory  in  Eng- 
land (which  is  adopted  in  some  of  our  States)  is  different. 
Tho  partners  are  deemed  in  equity  to  be  jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable.  (See  Joint  and  Several.)  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  creditor  may  proceed  directly  against  tho  rep- 
resentatives of  the  deceased  partner.  Should  the  survivors, 
in  violation  of  those  rules,  carry  on  the  business  and  sustain 
a  loss,  they  would  be  answerable  personally:  on  the  otiier 
hand,  should  they  make  gains,  they  might  be  held  account- 
able for  them  on  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to 
trustees.  (See  TuliSts.)  The  contingency  of  dissolution  by 
death  is  sometimes  provided  for  in  the  partnership  articles, 
and  tho  partnershi])  is  to  continue  notwithstanding  it  may 
occur.  In  this  case  the  estate  of  the  deceased  will  be  lia- 
ble. So  if  the  executors  interfere  in  the  management,  they 
may  become  personally  liable  for  debts.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  court  has  a  superintending  power  over  the 
acts  of  survivors,  and  may  in  appropriate  cases  grant  in- 
junctions to  prevent  any  waste  of  assets,  and  if  necessary 
apjioint  a  receiver  in  the  interest  of  creditors  and  others 
concerned,  who  may  close  up  the  business.  The  same 
general  practice  is  resorted  to  when  a  dissolution  of  the 
relation  is  ordered  by  tho  court  for  any  reason.  Tho  re- 
ceiver is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  must  follow  its  direc- 
tions.    (See  Rkckiveu.) 

A  question  frequently  arises  on  a  dissolution  as  to  the 
correct  princijde  to  be  ado|)ted  in  appropriating  the  funds 
of  the  partnership  to  the  payment  of  individual  and  firm 
debts  when  the  assets  are  insufficient  to  discharge  both. 
It  is  plain  that  each  partner  may  have  debts  of  his  own 
growing  out  of  the  transaction  of  his  private  business. 
Creditors  of  this  class  have  a  right  to  be  paid  from  his 
share  of  the  tirni  property  so  long  as  there  are  no  conflict- 
ing claims  of  partners  or  partnership  creditors.  Where 
there  is  a  contest  for  priority  between  the  two  sets  of  cred- 
itors, justice  requires  that  the  partnership  creditors  should 
first  be  paid  out  of  the  partnership  estate.  Were  it  not 
so.  an<l  could  any  individual  creditor  exhaust  the  share  of 
his  itcbtor,  it'might  happen  that  after  the  firm  assets  had 
been  used  the  residue  of  the  partnership  indebtedness 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  from  the  private  estate  of  the 
other  members  of  the  firm.  An  inequality  of  bunions 
wouhl  thus  be  caused.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  administration  of  equity  jurisprudence  and  to 
a  favorite  maxim,  that  "  Equity  delighteth  in  equality.'' 
The  operation  of  this  rule  cannot  be  prevented  by  diligent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  private  creditor  in  the  way  of 
collecting  his  claim.  Thus,  if  he  should  proceed  to  judg- 
ment, and  should  sell  on  an  execution  the  partner's  share, 
the  purciiaser.  while  he  would  acquire  the  legal  title  to  the 
portion  sold,  would  in  a  court  of  equity  be  liable  as  a 
trustee  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  and  the  other  jiartners 
until  the  partnership  accounts  were  adjusted.  If  n|)on 
this  ailjustuient  the  entire  property  was  used  to  pay  debts, 
the  creilitor  of  tlieindividual  partner  mustyicid  his  claims. 
The  general  rule  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  partner- 
ship creditors  must  be  first  paid  out  of  the  partnership 
assets  has  been  recognized  in  the  legislation  of  Congress 
upon  bankruptcy.  (See  HfriHfd  StatnUn  of  thr  U.  S.)  It 
has  been  contended  by  many  jurists  that  the  rule  is  not 
complete  and  just  in  its  action  unless  a  similar  preference 
is  given  to  the  individual  creditor  over  the  private  estate 
of  his  debtor.  If  this  proposition  be  S()unil.  the  result  is 
that  in  case  I'f  bankruptcy  the  partnership  creditors  should 
be  first  paid  out  (d"  the  partnership  property,  ami  the  ]iri- 
vate  cre<Iitors  out  of  the  individual  estate,  and  that  after 
the  preferential  claims  ha<l  been  paid  each  set  of  creditors 
has  a  secondary  claim  upon  any  surplus  remaining.  This 
whole  rule  prevails  in  tlio  legislation  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, when  there  are  nti  jiartnership  assets  it  is  said  that 
tho  rule  will  not  he  applied,  and  the  individiuil  credit(»rs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  partnership,  will  be  placed  upon  an 
equality  as  to  their  claims  against  the  estate  of  tho  ilcbtor 
partner.  This  last  pnqiosition  is  strongly  objected  to  hy 
some  writers  as  inequitable  and  unfair.  No  such  rule  pre- 
vails in  favor  of  private  creditors  where  there  are  no 
private  assets,  and  it  is  urged  thai  justice  dictates  that  tho 
partnership  creditors  should  regularly  give  way  to  private 
creditors  in  respect  to  individual  asaetfi. 
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Some  reference  should  be  made  in  this  connection  to 
part-owners  of  ships.  These  in  general  are  not  jnirtners. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  tenants  in  common.  On 
general  principles  of  law  one  cannot  even  make  repairs 
against  the  assent  of  his  associates  and  charge  them  for 
their  share  of  the  expenses,  though  by  an  early  rule  this 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  houses  and  mills  owned  by  such 
tenants.  Nor  can  a  part-owner  sell  any  more  than  his  own 
interest.  Nor  can  he  insure  other  part-owners'  interest 
without  special  authority.  The  prevailing  opinion,  not- 
withstanding some  dissent,  is  that  one  i)art-owner  has  no 
lien  on  the  share  of  his  associates  for  any  general  balance 
due  him  for  expenditures  upon  the  ship,  nor  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  specific  adventure,  unless  there  has  been  a 
consent  of  the  others  to  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  partnership.  Ships  may,  however,  like  other 
chattels,  be  owned  and  managed  by  jiartners,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  partnership  be  ajiplicable 
to  them.  So  part-owners  may  enter  into  a  partnership 
for  a  particular  adventure,  when  they  will,  for  the  time 
being,  subject  themselves  to  the  rules  apjicrtaining  to 
partners. 

It  is  proper  to  add  some  further  considerations  in  re- 
spect to  limited  partnerships,  briefly  alluded  to  in  sub- 
division I.  It  was  found  at  an  early  day  in  this  country 
that  the  general  rules  of  partnership  law  were  in  many 
instances  harsh  and  severe.  Though  one  may  contribute 
but  to  a  small  amount  to  the  most  extensive  business,  in 
ease  of  its  failure  he  may  have  his  entire  estate  taken  to 
pay  debts.  In  legal  phrase  he  is  liable  t;i  soUdo,  To 
avoid  this  result  corporations  are  frequently  resorted  to 
in  order  that  only  the  amount  contributed  to  the  capital 
stock  may  be  at  risk.  On  the  same  general  principle  the 
practice  was  introduced  by  statute  of  forming  limited  or 
special  partnerships  on  a  plan  in  vogue  in  France.  The 
statutes  on  this  subject,  as  adopted  in  a  number  of  the 
States,  vary  in  their  details.  A  leading  feature  of  them 
is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  two  kin'is  of  partnership 
— general  and  limited.  In  other  words,  there  is  at  least 
one  active  partner,  liable  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
law  in  solido  :  there  are  other  partners,  who  take  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  business,  but  contribute  to  the  capital 
stock,  who  are  liable  only  for  the  amount  contributed. 
Publicity  is  another  important  element  in  the  ease.  In  an 
ordinary  partnership  there  is  in  general  no  ready  means 
of  knowing  who  the  partners  may  be.  nor  how  much  cap- 
ital they  may  have  contributed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
special  or  limited  partnership  much  care  is  taken  to  secure 
full  disclosure  upon  these  points.  A  certificate  is  to  be 
signed  by  the  partners  and  properly  published  in  some 
newspaper,  and  recorded  in  some  specified  public  office  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  parties'  residence  or  place  of  business. 
The  office  of  the  certificate  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  partners,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  who  are  general  ami  those  who 
are  special,  the  amount  of  capital  contributed  in  cash  by 
the  special  partners,  the  name  of  the  partnershiji,  and  the 
date  of  its  commencement  and  of  its  termination.  Much 
care  must  be  taken  to  comply  with  these  regulations.  As 
the  exemption  from  liability  is  provided  by  statute,  if  its 
terms  are  not  substantially  comjdied  with  the  supposed 
special  partners  will  really  be  general  partners,  and  be 
liable  in  eolido.  Thus,  it  has  been  decided  In  one  of  tho 
State  courts  that  if  the  certificate,  as  publisiied,  by  an 
error  of  a  compositor  state  a  different  amount  from  that 
published  in  the  newspapers  as  required  by  law  (the 
amount  contributed  as  stated  in  the  filed  certificate  being 
S:30flO,  an<l  that  as  mistakenly  published  $5000),  there  is 
no  special  j)artnersbip  formed,  and  the  contributor  Is  lia- 
ble as  a  general  partner.  Still,  merely  fornml  variations 
from  the  statute  will  not  bo  fatal  to  tho  existence  of  tho 
special  jmrtnership.  For  instance,  a  statement  that  tho 
special  ]»artnor  has  "  actually  paid  in"  his  share  of  tho 
capital  is  sufficient,  although  the  statute  requires  the  pay- 
ment to  bo  "in  cash,"' the  two  expressions  being  subst^in- 
tially  eouivalent.  After  the  partnershin  has  been  formed, 
special  rules  continue  to  govern  it.  The  special  juirtner 
must  not  withdraw  his  capital ;  his  name  must  not  be  used 
in  a  contract  with  his  consent,  nor  must  he  be  an  active 
manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Should  these  rules  bo 
violated  he  becomes  a  general  partner.  This  partnership 
may  expire  by  the  lapse  of  a  prescribed  time,  or  it  may  bo 
dissiilvetl  by  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity.  So  it  may  bo 
renewed  by  the  observance  of  prescribed  statutory  forma 
analogous  to  those  whereby  it  was  created. 

(  For  further  information  on  the  general  topic  of  partner- 
ship, which  is  of  much  (^immercial  importance,  consult  the 
treatises  of  Collycr,  Eindley.  Hissett,  Story,  and  I'arsons, 
and  tlutsc  of  the  writers  on  tho  more  general  subject  of  con- 
tracts. See  also  Joint-Stock  Companics.  Conthact,  and 
Tenancy  in  Common.)  T.  W.  Uwioht. 
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Par'ton  (Jamhs).  b.  at  Canterbury,  England,  Feb.  9, 

1822;  waa  brought  t"  New  York  in  early  childhood;  edu- 
catcii  in  an  aoudcmy  al  While  Plains,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  rit  the  aj;c  uf  nineteen  ;  subsequently  taught  schuol 
in  I'hilailelphia  and  New  York  :  was  for  ?omo  years  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  ff'unr  Jftnnml  ;  has  been  a  prolific  and 
duceexcful  author,  chiefly  in  tlic  held  of  biogriiphy,  and  a 
poiMilar  lecturer  upon  literary,  social,  and  political  topics; 
in  ISjti  married  the  well-known  authoress  "  Funny  Fern  ;" 
rc!*idcd  in  New  York  until  Mar.,  1H75,  when  he  became  a 
resident  of  Xcwburyport,  Muss.  Among  his  works  are 
Uiuijritfihifa  of  Horace  lireeloy  {ISJ3 ;  new  ed.  ISC.S),  Aaron 
Uurr  (IH57;  new  ed..  2  vols.,  iS(U),  Andrew  .lackaon  (;j 
voU..  I.S(iO),  Benjamin  Franklin  (2  vols.,  1804),  and  Thomas 
.lefferson  (1874),  //iimomM*  Pottiy  of  the  Emjlinh  Lnwjnnge 
(IS57I,  People's  /iouk  of  liio.jrnphy  (1868),  Smukhtij  and 
Jhiiiking{\S6A),  Famoiit  Aniericniiti  of  Recent  y/mcs  ( 1S70), 
TopicM  of  the  Time  (1871),  Trinmphn  of  Enterprise  (1871), 
Wuntu  of  Wnihintft'tn  (1S72).  and  Cnricntuveit  in  all  Times 
amt  Ltinih,  in  Harprr'a  Monthly  for  1875.  lie  has  for 
tunny  years  been  engaj;ed  upon  a  memoir  of  Voltaire. 

Parton  (Sauah  Paysos  Willis),  wife  of  James  Parton 
and  sister  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  b.  at  Portland,  Mc.,  July 
7,  ISll;  married  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eldredge  of  Boston,  a 
bank-cashier,  on  whose  death  she  resorted  to  literature  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  :  obtained  -jreat  success  by  her  short 
humorous  essays  entitled  Fern  Leanev  from  Fnnnt/'s  Port- 
fufio  (2  vols.,  1.So:J-o4),  Little  Ferns  for  Fdnni/'H  Little 
Frienth  (ISo.l);  wrote  regularly  for  many  years  for  the 
A'eic  y'ork  Lcd'jer  :  issued  several  volumes  of  collected  ar- 
ticles, and  was  author  of  two  novels,  linth  f/ull  and  Hose 
Clnrk.  T>.  in  New  York  Oct.  10.  1872.  (See  Funni/  Fern  : 
a  Memorial  Volume,  mntnininif  her  Select  Writings  and  a 
Memoir,  by  James  Parton,  187'J.) 

Part-Owners  (law),  in  the  most  general  sense,  the 
owners  of  personal  pr(jperty — goods  and  chattels — in  un- 
divided shares,  not  being  at  the  same  time  partners.  They 
cannot  transfer  nor  encumber  the  entire  article,  but  only 
their  own  shares  therein.  They  are  not,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  part-owners,  agents  for  each  other;  such  agency,  if 
it  exist  at  all.  must  arise  from  some  other  fact  than  the 
mere  part-ownership.  In  these  respects  the  interests, 
rights,  and  powers  of  part-owners  differ  materially  from 
those  of  partners.  The  term,  although  thus  defined  in  a 
general  manner,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
ownership  of  shipping.  A  ship  or  other  vessel  navigating 
the  ocean  is  often  regarded  as  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  shares,  which  are  held  by  different  persons,  not  part- 
ners, who  together  constitute  the  part-owners.  In  such  a 
case  the  majority  have  the  right  to  employ  her  in  a  par- 
ticular voyage  or  adventure  against  the  will  of  the  minor- 
ity, but  may  bo  compelled  by  a  court  of  admiralty  to  secure 
such  minority,  in  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares, 
against  her  loss  or  failure  to  return.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  m-ajority  are  unwilling  to  use  the  vessel  for  any  pur- 
pose, the  minority  j)ossess  a  like  authority  to  control  her 
movements  upon  giving  similar  security  to  their  fellow- 
owners.  In  the  ordinary  management  of  the  ship  ihe  part- 
owners  are  usually  represented  by  certain  agents,  of  whom 
the  most  important  are  the  master  and  the  ship's  husband, 
who  are  clothed  with  large  powers  to  bind  the  owners  by 
various  species  of  maritime  contracts  and  liabilities.  When 
such  agents  have  acted  within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
and  have  bound  the  part-owners  by  their  engagements,  the 
latter  are  liable  therefor  in  xoh'do  ;  that  is,  all  are  liable 
jointly,  and  each  is  liable  individually,  for  the  whole  de- 
mand. John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Par'tridgCj  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  Lake  Peoria. 
Pop.  ;i;i.'>. 

Partridge  [Ft.  pr.rdrix  ;  Gr.  7rf>5if],  the  English  name 
for  Pcrdix  cincrea,  a  representative  of  the  family  Tetraon- 
idse,  and  typical  of  a  peculiar  family  ;  it  is  applied  in  some 
sections  to  the  Orti/x  Virginiana,  or  bob-white,  etc.  (Orty- 
ginu;),  and  in  others  to  the  Bonntta  itmbcllua,  or  ruffled 
grouse  (Tetraonina*).     See  Perdicin^. 

Partridge  (Alden),  b.  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  about  1785; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1806.  when  he 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  engineers;  captain  ISIO; 
was  retained  at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics until  Apr.,  1813.  when  he  was  appointed  professor, 
and  in  Sept..  lM;t,  professor  of  engineering;  commanded 
at  West  Point  Jan.,  1815.  Nov..  1816.  and  Jan.  to  July, 
1?*17:  resigned  Apr.,  1818,  and  in  ISPJ  was  appointed 
principal  ol  the  surveying  part^  to  determine  the  N.  W. 
boundary  of  the  U.  S.  In  1820  he  founded  a  military 
school  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  the  Norwich  University,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed president.  He  also  established  military  schools  in 
New  Hampshire.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  military  matters  throughout  the 


U.  S.  Was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Vermont  1822, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  I83S-34  and 
18;ilt.     I),  at  Norwich.  Vt.,  Jan.  17.  1854. 

Partridge  (<iKOROE»,  b.   at    Dnxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  S, 

174(1 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1762  :  taught  school  at  Kings- 
ton for  some  years;  was  an  active  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  1774-76;  delegate  to  the  ('<»ntinental  ('<m- 
gress  177y-H;>;  member  of  Congress  1789-'.M.  and  sheriff 
of  Plvmoulh  CO.  several  years.  D.  at  Duxbury  July. 
182S.  bequeathing  much  of  his  property  to  religious  and 
educational  uses. 

Par'tridgf  bcr'ry,  or  ChecUcrl»erry,  the  common 
name  of  the  Mitvhtlln  rt-prun,  a  genus  of  edible  berries 
found  in  the  V .  S..  Canada.  Mexico.  :inil  si>me  parts  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  madder  family.  (Sec 
Ki:i(i.vcE.E.)  It  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  bearing  a  fruit 
about  the  size  of  whortleberries,  which  remains  on  the 
stem  through  the  winter.  The  winterpreen  ( </rrH///;''j-iVi 
procnmbens)  is  sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  this 
family. 

Partridge-wood»  a  name  applied  in  commerce  and 
the  arts  to  several  handsome  tropical  woods  used  for 
veneering  and  for  making  small  ornamental  wares.  It  is 
more  generally  given  to  the  wood  of  Andim  inermix,  a 
leguminous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  .America. 
This  wood  is  hard,  and  in  Brazil  is  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Party  Wall  (law),  a  wall  which  stands  at  or  on  the 
line  between  two  adjoining  lots  belonging  to  different 
owners,  and  in  whicli  both  proprietors  have  common  rights 
and  a  common  use.  The  .-special  circumstance  which  or- 
dinarily gives  it  a  distinctive  legal  character  is  the  exist- 
ence in  each  proprietor  i}i  a  double  right — an  ownership 
in  fee  of  the  porti<m  resting  u])on  his  own  soil,  and  an 
easement  in  the  portion  renting  upon  the  soil  of  his  neigh- 
bor. If,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  the  wall  is  erected  upon 
the  line  which  separates  the  estates,  each  owner  has  an 
easement  extending  over  the  half  belonging  to  the  other, 
and  is  in  turn  subjected  to  the  corresjtonding  right  held  by 
the  other.  This  easement  consists  in  the  right  that  the 
wall  itself  shall  remain  unimpaired,  ami  shall  be  uj^ed  for 
the  support  of  the  two  buildings  which  it  separates.  From 
these  principles  are  derived  a  number  of  special  rules  in 
respect  to  its  use  and  maintenance,  its  repair,  additions  to 
its  height  and  to  its  foundations,  and  its  rebuilding  when 
necessary.  In  several  of  the  States  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  proprietors  are  carefully  defined  and  regulated  by 
statute.  John  Norton  Pomkrov. 

Parvati'  [Sansk.,  *'  mountain-born  "],  a  female  divinity 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  pantheon,  the  consort  of  Siva,  and 
usually  identified  with  Devi,  Durga,  Kali,  and  Bhaviini. 
Her  worship,  which  is  widely  diffused  at  the  present  time, 
is  attended  by  the  most  repugnant  and  terrible  ceremonies. 
(Sec  HiNnr  Religion,  by  Prof.  Joein  Howsos.) 

Pasakcnta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal.    P.  .156, 

Pascagou'la,  city  and  tp.  of  Jackson  eo..  Miss.,  sit- 
uated on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  R.  R.,  40  miles  from  the  former 
place,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  contains  2  academies,  seve- 
ral churches.  1  newspaper.  1  foundry,  several  shipyards,  a 
Masonic  lodge,  15  lumber,  3  planing,  and  a  number  of 
shingle  and  lath  mills,  and  stores.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  and  good  anchorage.  Pop. 
480.  M.  Smith,  Ed.  "Star  of  Pasuagoitla." 

Pascagoula  River,  formed  in  tireene  co.,  Miss.,  by 
the  union  of  Chiokasawha  and  Leaf  rivers.  It  flows  S. 
into  Pascagoula  Bay,  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  Mississippi 
Sound.  The  river  sometimes  floods  its  valley  at  high 
water.  It  is  navigated  by  small  steamboats.  Much  tim- 
ber is  cut  in  its  pine  forests  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Pascal  (Blaise),  b.  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  Auvergne, 
June  19.  10)23,  an  only  son;  very  early  showed  himself 
possessed  of  the  most'  extraordinary  mental  gifts.  His 
father  resigned  his  office  in  the  provinces  and  rejiaired  to 
Paris  in  order  to  give  him  the  best  education  possible. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  three  years  old.  but 
with  his  two  sisters  he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  love.  The  father  was  a  good  mathematician 
himself,  but  as  he  wished  that  the  son  should  acquire  the 
languages  and  belles-lettres  first,  he  kept  all  mathematical 
books  away  from  him.  Some  slight  circumstance,  how- 
ever, started  his  genius,  and  one  day  the  father  found  the 
boy  pondering  over  geometrical  problems  which  had  risen 
spontaneously  in  his  mind.  The  study  of  Euclid  began; 
and  such  was  the  progress  of  young  Pascal  that  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sect itms,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Descartes,  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  his  father  having  accepted  an  office  in  Rouen  as 
intendant  of  finance  for  the  province  of  Normandy,   he 
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invented  a  calculating-machine  to  aid  him  in  fij^uring  out 
hirt  accounts.  Meanwhile,  Torrieelli's  theory  of  fluids  drew 
him  from  the  study  of  geometry  to  that  of  physics,  and  the 
results  were  two  admirable  dissertations,  on  the  Equilihritim 
of  Flniils  and  on  the  Weiyht  of  the  AtmoHphere,  which  were 
not  ])iihlished  until  after  his  death,  but  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  modern  physical  science.  He  also  undertook 
the  first  barometrical  measurements,  and  the  report  of  his 
experiences  involved  him  in  polemics  with  Father  Noel,  a 
scientist  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  in  which  controversy 
the  dialectics  and  definitions  of  the  old  sehoul  made  their 
hust  efforts  against  the  experiments  and  analyses  of  the  new 
school.  After  his  death  a  third  treatise  was  found  among 
his  papers,  in  which  ho  demonstrates  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  probabilities;  and  in  1G59  he  published  under 
a  mint  de  pfiime  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  cycloid,  TndtS 
yriiSr<t/e  i/fi  fii  flim/tffte,  the  idea  of  which  came  to  him  under 
his  severe  sufferings  like  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  made 
him  forget  both  sickness  and  weakness  for  the  eight  days 
durini;  which  he  put  the  demonstration  down  on  paper. 

While  in  Rouen,  Pascal  became  acquainteil  with  the  Jan- 
senists.  Janscn's  ideas  were  gaining  ground  at  this  time, 
especially  in  F'rance.  where  they  wore  represented  at  the 
Sorbonne  by  several  groat  scholars  ami  at  the  Port- Royal 
by  a  number  of  zealous  disciples.  Jansen's  Orati'o  de  fn- 
tcriorit  Homuih  lieformntinue  impressed  Pascal  very  deep- 
ly, and,  so  to  speak,  wrought  his  conversion.  Jansen  said 
that  science  is  simply  the  result  of  a  curiosity  which  belongs 
to  our  lower  nature,  nnd  contains  nothing  which  is  of  any 
essential  use  for  us  to  know,  and  this  struck  Pascal  as  truth ; 
he  confesses  that  from  the  moment  he  began  to  meditate 
on  human  nature  and  moral  questions  the  abstract  sciences, 
such  its  mathematii's  ami  physics,  seemed  to  him  sterile  and 
valueless.  He  consequently  aban<loned  science  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
morals.  Once  more,  however,  he  rehipsed.  His  father  died 
in  I(l."»l,  and  the  fortune  which  he  inherited,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  carried  him  back  inti>  the  world.  He 
fiiriucd  plansfiirditfercntkindsof  employment,  and  thought 
of  marrying,  when  he  aguin  was  led  to  abandon  all  such 
iilciLs,  partly  by  the  influence  of  his  sister,  partly  by  an  in- 
eiilent  which  made  an  oserwhehning  impression  on  his 
mini.  He  was  riding  one  d.iy  across  the  bridge  at  Nenilly. 
The  horses  became  frightened:  the  leaders  plunged  into 
the  Seine  ;  and  if  the  harness  had  not  broken,  tlie  other  pair 
and  the  carriage  would  have  followed.  From  that  day 
Pascal  always  felt  as  if  there  were  an  abyss  beside  him, 
ami  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  sub- 
ject to  hallucinations.  Delicate  and  nervous  by  nature, 
overwork  had  e:>rly  broken  his  health  and  strained  his 
whole  nervous  system.  To  these  circumstances  he  adder! 
in  his  later  years  a  most  rigorous  asceticism.  He  denied 
himself  the  help  of  a  servant;  he  abstained  from  any  but 
the  simplest  and  coarsest  food;  he  wore  an  iron  girdle 
around  his  loins,  and  whenever  an  unholy  thought  entered 
his  mind  he  would  drive  the  pointed  edges  into  his  flesh. 
Ho  wished  to  live  in  ])rayer,  charity,  and  sufl'erings,  which 
ho  considered  as  the  three  forms  of  a  true  Christian  life; 
and  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
were  one  long  agony,  broken  only  by  prayers  and  charita- 
ble deeds.  I),  in  Paris  in  the  house  of  his  eldest  sister. 
Aug.  111.  Ififj2.  But  the  more  strongly  the  life  of  Pascal 
impresses  us  on  account  of  its  asceticism  and  extreme  en- 
thusiasm, the  more  admirable  seem  his  two  great  religious 
works,  the  f*ntvhiilnl  Lrtftrtt  an-l  the  /'rntrrH.  Hero  are 
no  exaggerations,  no  extremes;  they  are  the  beautiful  ex- 
pressions of  a  beautiful  soul,  and  they  have  been  read 
through  all  fullowing  ages  and  by  all  (.'hristian  denomina- 
tions with  tlie  greatest  enjoyment.  The  PciiHrcH  is  not  a 
finished  book,  but  aphorisms  or  preparations  for  a  work 
on  religion.  They  were  collected  and  published  after 
Pascal's  death  in  H170.  but  in  a  mutilated  form,  everything 
being  omitted  that  tlie  editor  did  not  understand:  iiml 
in  that  cnnditinn  they  remained  until  \HV2.  when  Victor 
roiisiii  drew  attention  to  the  fact.  The  I'rovlin-inl.  Lttlvrn 
were  published  in  l(i.')(i-r)7.  The  flrst  three  letters  are 
simply  a  vimlication  of  Antoine  Arnaiild.  tlni  celebrated 
Jansciiist  professor  at  the  Sorlxtnne.  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
sueceeilod  in  driving  from  the  school,  liut  the  following 
fourteen  letters  form  a  direct  attack  on  the  .Jesuits  them- 
selves. They  criticiso  the  morals  and  ptdicy  of  the  order 
with  a  calm,  altmtst  humorous,  irony,  but  beneath  this 
calm,  almost  pleasant,  surface  lies  a  deep,  implaoablo 
hatred.  They  roused  even  the  most  indifferent  to  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  universal  indignation  which  a  century  after 
Pascal  cau»<'d  the  expulsion  of  the  oriler  from  France  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  /'mrinriti/  l.rttrrH.  No  less  strik- 
ing are  t!io  jiositive  moral  views  which  this  bo'ik  contains. 
It  is  Pascal  who  has  done  away  with  the  moral  philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  not  much  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  dofinitiuns  uf  names.     In  every  ease  ho  cstabli^hod 


a  connection  between  the  rules  of  the  moral  system  and  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  by  this  method  established 
the  principle  of  modern  philosophy.  It  must  also  be 
noticed  that.  ace(»rding  to  all  French  critics,  the  prose 
of  the  French  language  became  finally  formed  and  refined 
by  the  writings  of  Pascal.  Clemens  PKTKitsEN. 

Pascalis  (Femx  A.  Oiivri£rk),  M.  D.,  b.  in  France 
about  17.50;  became  a  physician  in  San  Domingo;  settled 
in  Philadelphia  after  the  negro  insurrection  of  179^^,  and  sub- 
sequently resided  nearly  thirty  years  in  New  York,  where 
he  d.  July  27.  is;j:i.  Author  of  several  treatises  upon 
medical  subjects,  and  noted  for  his  maintenance  of  the 
non-contagious  character  of  yellow  fever. 

Pas'chal  I.,  Antipope.  a  Roman  archdeacon,  appointed 
pope  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  in  OS?  a.  n.  Theodorus  II.. 
antipope,  was  chosen  by  a  faction,  but  Sergius  I.  was  de- 
clared the  true  successor  of  Conon,  the  deceased  pope. 
Paschal  was  imprisoned  as  a  simonial  and  pronounced  a 
magician.  D.  in  fiU4.— Paschal  III..  Antipope  {Gnido  di 
Cnmn),h.\\\  Lombardy.  became  in  1 1 6o  a  cardinal-deacon. 
and  in  1104  was  declared  pope  by  Frederick  Barbarossa^ 
whose  partisan  he  was.     B.  at  Rome  Sept.  20,  1168. 

Paschal  I.,  Pope,  b.  at  Rome,  became  abbot  of  St.  Ste- 
phanus;  succeeded  Stephen  IV.  in  817;  crowned  Lothaire 
as  emperor  82;J.  D.  Feb.  10.  824.— Paschal  If.  {Uunicro), 
b.  at  IMeda,  Italy,  about  1050  ;  was  a  Cluniac  monk  ;  be- 
came a  cardinal-priest,  and  in  1099  succeeded  Urban  II.  ; 
was  involved  in  life-long  contests  with  the  Henrys  (IV. 
and  V.)  of  (Jermany  concerning  investitures.  Henry  V. 
kept  the  pope  in  prison  for  some  time.  Similar  troubles 
with  Henry  I.  of  England  were  settled  by  compromise,  by 
which  Henry  kept  the  substance  of  his  former  rights,  but 
made  unimportant  concessions  to  the  pope,  and  like  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  king  of  France.    D.  Feb.  21,  lllS. 

Pas'chal  Chron'icle  [Lat.  Chmnicnn  Prikrhulc ,-  Or. 
Ua<Txd\Lov],  an  epitome  of  events,  by  an  unknown  author, 
arranged  chronologically  from  Adam  to  the  twentieth  year 
of  Hcraclius  (a.  d.  029).  so  called  from  its  being  cninpiled 
in  part  from  the  paschal  canons  (relating  to  the  festival  of 
Faster)  of  various  towns  and  provinces;  it  was  also  called 
A/fi.raudn'mnii,  from  having  been  at  one  time  supposed  to 
bo  the  produeti(m  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  or  otherwise  of 
(Jeorge  of  Alexandria.  It  sometimes,  also,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Fnfti  Sicxdi.  from  having  been  found  in  an 
old  library  in  Sicily,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Rome. 
Though  full  of  faults  in  style  and  matter,  it  yet  affords 
much  valuable  chronological  material.  The  Chronicle 
ended  originally,  according  to  Holstein.  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius.  with  the  death  of  his  rival  Magnentius  f  A.  n. 
;i.')4),  and  was  continued  thence,  witli  interpolations  in  the 
former  part,  to  020  by  a  different  compiler.  Clinton,  how- 
e\er,  gives  reasons  tor  believing  both  parts  to  be  bv  one 
and  the  same  compiler.  (Fast.  limn.,  vol.  ii..  p.  2(M).)  A 
list  of  emperors  from  Augustus  tr)  Constiintine  Mono- 
machus  (1042)  is  appended,  having  been  removed  from  the 
text,  as  evidently  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  The  most 
recent  ancl  convenient  editi«m  is  that  of  L.  Dindorf  (Ronn. 
I8;i2).  (See  VuHniuH  de  Hist,  (rnrc,  p.  3;J2  ;  Harles,  7/.«r. 
Liii'f.  (I'nrc.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i..  p.  481.)  Henrv  Dhislkr. 

Pa&'coagr,  post-v.,  Rurrillville  tp.,  Providenceco..  R.  I., 
on  the  Providence  and  Springfield  R.  R..  2.'i  miles  N.  W.  of 
Providence,  has  extensive  woidlen  manufactures. 

Pascua'ro,  or  Patzqiiaro,  town  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  state  of  .M  iriioucaii.  i>  picturesquely  situated 
on  tlie  south-eastern  slmre  of  Lake  Pascuaro,  7*100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  is  well  built,  and  has  some 
sugar-refineries  and  copper-works.      Pop.  about  0000. 

Pas-de-talai.s',  department  of  France,  borders  X. 
and  \V.  on  the  Strait  <d"  i>over  and  the  Fnglish  Channel, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  25.00  square  miles,  with  'til.l  J8 
inhabitants.  A  range  of  low  hills,  ritdi  in  coal,  iron  ore, 
marble,  and  slate,  traverses  the  dcjoirtmcnt,  ending  in 
Capo  Grisnez,  and  forming  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles  along  the  const  a  row  of  cliffs  similar  to  those  on 
the  opposite  Fnglish  coast.  On  both  sides  of  this  range 
of  hills  the  ground  is  low,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  except 
along  the  coast,  which  generally  is  marshy  or  sandy.  Its 
agriculture  and  manufactures  are  in  a  very  advanced 
stale.  Wheat,  hemji.  and  fruits  are  largely  cultivated; 
iron-foundries,  glassworks,  tanneries,  mills,  and  factorifs 
are  in  operation,  and  important  fisheries  along  the  const 
are  carried  on. 

Pa'sewalk,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomernnia. 
on  the  Ccker,  numufacturcs  spirits,  tobacco,  leather,  and 
cloth.     Pop.  7(11. 

Pnsha\  or  llaslia  w'  [from  the  Pcrs.  padinfinh.  "  pow- 
erful ruler"],  in  Turkish  enunlries,  a  high  civil,  military, 
or  naval  functionary.  Pashas  are  of  tliree  clucscs.  distin- 
guished as  pashas  of  one,  two,  or  tliroe  tails;  for  the  badge 
of  a  paeha's  rank  is  the  tail  of  a  burse  or  yak  borne  as  a 
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standard.  tho?c  of  highest  rank  having  three  and  those  of  1 
lowe!*t  l>ut  une  tiiil.  i 

Pas'kevilch  (Ivan  Fkiwrovitch).  Russian  fioUl-mar- 
shul.  count  of   Krivnn,  prince  of  Warsaw,  b.  at    Poltava  | 
Mav  19.  17**2 :  was  educated  as  a  paf^o  at  the  court  of  I'au!  , 
I.  at   St.   Potcrt^burj;:   entered  the  army  in  ISOO;  dij^tin-  | 
euiyhoil  liimsclf  in  the  cantj.aigiis  against  Napoleon,  and 
was  maile  a  general  in  ISU:  conducted  in  lS2t)  the  expe- 
dition  again?t   Persia   and   took    Erivan;    commanded  in 
1820  a  Russian  army  in  Asia  againj't  the  Turks  and  cap-  , 
tured    Erzroom  :    su'pjiressed    in    ls:U    the    revolution    in  I 
Poland,  compelled    Warsaw    to    capitulate,   and    was    ap- 
pointed viceroy.     As  fueh  ho  governed  with   severity,  but 
with  justice;  the  principles  he  held  were  detested  by  the 
Pules,  but  not  the  man.    In  1849  ho  led  the  Russian  armies 
into   Hungary  and  quelled  the  revtdution,  and  in  1Sj4  ho 
commanded  the  Uussiun  army  on  the  Danube  against  the 
Turks.     This  time,  however,  he  met  with  nothing  but  de- 
feat and  repulses,     lie  resigned  the  command  and  retired 
to  Warsaw.     D.  Feb.  1»  1856. 

Pa^'koa^,  H.  I.     See  Pascoag. 

Pasqiie  Flower  [so  called,  probably,  because  it8 
petals  wcro  used  to  slain  Eiister  or  pnnqne  eggs],  a  name 
given  to  Aiirmone  puhotif/n.  a  ranunculaceous  herb  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  also  to  some  other  species  of  Pulsatilla 
section  of  the  genus.  They  are  spring-blooming  plants, 
with  poisonous  and  medicinal  qualities.  (See  Anemone 
and  Pri.sATii.LA.) 

Pasquier'  (Etihnnk),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  7, 1;>29  :  studied 
jurisprudence,  and  pleaded  his  first  case  in  1;)49;  started 
on  a  literary  career  with  some  poetry  in  French  and  Latin, 
an<l  became  celebrated  as  an  author  by  his  Hprherches  de 
In  France  (1560),  iind  as  an  advocate  by  his  defence  of  the 
University  of  Paris  in  its  lawsuit  with  the  .Jesuits  in  1564. 
D.  at  Paris  Aug.  HI,  1615.  There  is  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  172:i)  and  an  edition 
of  his  (Envrea  Choisiea  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1849). 

Pasquinade'  [Fr.].  an  anonymous  attack,  often  in 
verse,  and  of  bitter,  caustic,  and  witty  character.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Antonio  Pasquino.  a  cobbler,  who 
lived  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  who  was  famous  for  his  sharp  personal  sarcasms. 
After  his  death  it  became  customary  to  post  up  pasquin- 
ades upon  a  broken  statue  dug  up  near  where  he  had  lived. 
The  torso  was.  and  is  to  this  day.  called  by  his  name.  A 
most  popular  topic  for  pasquinades  has  been  the  Roman 
clergy  and  the  public  officers. 

Pas'quotank,  county  of  X.  E.  North  Carolina.  Area, 
240  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  navigable  Pas- 
quotank River,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound,  W.  by  Little  River, 
and  extends  N.  into  the  (Ireat  Dismal  Swamp.  It  is  highly 
fertile,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
Cap.  Elizabeth  City.      Pop.  SLU, 

Pasquotank  River,  a  navigable  stream,  rises  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  Vii.,  and  flows  S.  and  S.  E.  into  North 
Carolina,  entering  Albemarle  Sound  by  a  broad  estuary. 
Steamboats  pass  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  way  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  and  the  Pasquotank  River. 

Passadnm'kea?,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co..  Me., 
on  the  Euri>pcan  and  North  American  II.  R.      Pop.  243. 

Passa'ic,  county  of  N.  New  Jersey,  bounded  N.  by  New 
York.  Area,  I9,*J  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  partly 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Manufacturing  is  the 
chief  euii>loyment  of  the  people.  Silk  goods,  thread,  cot- 
tons, linens,  iron  castings,  iron,  machinery.  locomotive 
engines,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods  are  manufac- 
tured. Grain,  garden,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agri- 
cultural staples.  Iron  ore  is  mined  to  some  extent.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  chiefly  operated 
as  branches  of  the  Erie  R.  R,  Cap.  Paterson.  Pop. 
46,416. 

PassaiCf  tp.  of  Morris  co..  N.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  River. 
Pop.  1624. 

Passaic  River  rises  in  Morris  co.,  N,  J.,  and  after  a 
tortuous  ctmrse  of  100  miles  flows  into  Newark  Bay,  .'J 
miles  from  Newark.  It  is  navigable  some  l."i  miles.  At 
Paterson  it  has  a  remarkable  fall  of  some  72  feet,  affording 
a  very  valuable  water-power. 

Passamaquod'dy  Bay  lies  E.  of  Washington  co., 
Mc..  and  S.  W.  of  Charlotte  co..  New  Brunswick.  It 
abounds  in  good  and  deep  harbors  and  in  fine  views. 
Picturesque  islands  are  numerous  and  the  fisheries  are  im- 
portant. Its  tides  average  25  feet  in  rise.  It  receives  the 
noble  estuary  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Passa'rowitz,  town  of  European  Turkey,  province 
of  Servia,  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  is  historically 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  here 
in  1718  by  Austria  and  Turkey. 


Pas'sau,  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluenco  of  the  Ilz, 
Inn,  and  Danube,  consists  of  three  different  parts,  built  on 
the  wooded  hills  between  the  rivers  and  defended  by  two  for- 
tresses and  eight  tletached  forts.  It  has  several  fine  build- 
ings, breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco. 
By  the  treaty  signed  here  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  and  the 
allied  Protestant  princes  religious  liberty  was  conferred 
on  the  Protestants  of  (icrniany.  The  cathedral  and  a 
great  j)art  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1662. 
Pop.  Li.ss:?. 

Passavant'  (Johann  David),  b.  at  Frankfort  in  1787; 
studied  the  art  of  painting  in  Paris  and  Rome,  but  devoted 
himself  subsequently  to  the  theoretical  and  critical  treat- 
ment of  tlie  art,  and  became  inspector  of  the  Studel  Mu- 
seum in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  Aug.  12,  1S61.  He 
wrote  Rnfttcl  von  Vrhino  nnd  nein  Vater  Giovanni  Sttnto 
(3  vols.,  18:19-58),  Die  rhrixtlirhr  Kuust  in  Spanien  (1853), 
Lc  i*eintrc-Grnreiir  (6  vols.,  1860-64). 

Pass  Christian')  post-v.  of  Harrison  co..  Miss.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Sound  and  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Chatta- 
nooga R.  R.     Pop.  1951. 

Pas'senger  Pig'eon,  the  most  common  wild  pigeon 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  TK  S.,  EctnpinteH  mirfratt>riii». 
It  is  a  fine,  graceful  bird,  16  inches  long,  one-half  the 
length  being  composed  by  the  tail-feathers.  It  is  gregari- 
ous, and  jierforms  its  very  rapid  migrations  solely  for  the 
sake  of  finding  good  feeding-grounds.  It  is  hunted  so 
much  that  the  enormous  flocks  so  often  seen  in  former 
years  arc  now  rare.  The  young  birds  are  highly  prized 
as  food.  Beech-nuts,  rice,  acorns,  an<l  buckwheat  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  wild  pigeon,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  seeds.  They  are  often  cauglit  in  nets.  Each 
bird  has  been  estimated  to  consume  half  a  pint  of  grain  in 
season  daily. 

Pas'seres  [PanRer,  "  swallow  "],  a  group  of  birds  vari- 
ously ranked  as  an  order,  sub-order,  or  minor  combination 
of  families,  and  accepted  by  different  authors  with  different 
limits.  As  now  generally  adopted,  it  is  ap]ilit'd  to  those 
families  represented  by  the  common  song-hinls,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  especially 
nuixillo-palatine  bones,  as  j^githognathina?.  and  contrasted 
by  Huxley  as  Coracomorjiha;  with  the  CyppeIomor])hii? — 
i.  e.  the  swallows,  goatsiu-kers,  and  humming-birds.  It  is 
jirobnbly  of  the  rank  of  a  "super-family,"  and  is  genornlly 
differentiated  into  a  large  number  of  groups  called  fam- 
ilies, but  which  are  probably  mostly  of  less  value.  No  less 
than  22  of  these  so-called  families  are  recognized  for  ^orth 
American  birds — viz.  Ilirundinida^.  Motacillida?,  Sylvico- 
lida?,  Cjprebidae,  Tanagri<la\  FringillidA,  Icteridie,  Stur- 
nidje,  Corvidae,  Pariibr,  Certbiidje,  Chama^adip,  Troglody- 
tida?,  Laniidje,  '\''ireonidic,  Ampelidie,  Sylviidir.  Cinclida;, 
Saxicolidfe,  Turdida).  Alandida;,  and  Tyrannidaa. 

Theodore  Gilt- 

Pass'ing  Notes,  in  music,  certain  notes  in  a  melody, 
or  in  any  of  the  parts  in  a  harmonized  piece,  which  are 
not  radical  and  essential,  but  introduced  to  promote  fluency, 
elegance,  smoothness,  expressi(m,  and  ease  of  execution. 
Bv  some  writers  these  notes  are  called  trannifinntt,  or  trati- 
gient  notes.  In  the  following  example,  see  a  series  of  plain 
notes  at  o,  and  the  same  with  passing  notes  at  b  : 

a  h         T       T      T     ir     ir     ir 


i^-^^  rir  r^^^^.'\'iSi'M 


Transitions  are  of  two  kinds,  ref/ufar  and  irrerjtdnr :  the 
former  are  those  which  occur  on  the  unaccented  and  the 
latter  those  on  the  accented  parts  of  the  measure.  In  the 
examj)le  they  are  marked  r  and  ir.  AVm.  Staunton. 

Pas'sion-flower,  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  appli- 
cable to  nearly  all  the  species  of  Passiflora,  the  principal 
genus  and  type  of  the  order  Passifloracea*,  nictstly  climb- 
ing jilants  of  tropical  America,  but  especially  to  P.  cfvniJcn, 
and  a  few  other  ornamental  species  in  common  cultivation. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance  <if  the 
various  parts  of  the  flower  to  the  means  of  our  Lord's  pas- 
sictn  and  death;  the  nails,  the  crown  of  tborns,  the  five 
wounds,  and  even  the  hammer  and  the  cross  itself,  having 
been  identified  in  the  blossom.  There  are  nearly  150 
species  of  true  passion-flower.  Some  of  these  bear  edible 
fruits  (called  granaf/if/a) ;  many  have  acti\"e  medicinal 
])Owers,  and  many  others  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for 
their  beautiful  flowers.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  the 
Passijfora  ctrrufea,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  XI.  S.  have 
si.x  or  seven  native  species,  of  which  only  P.  inrarnata  is 
handsome.  Its  fruit,  called  May-pip,  is  eaten  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Pas'sionists,  Congregation  of  the,  an  order  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  at  Ovado,  Piedmont, 
in  1720  by  Paul  of  the  Cross  (1694-1775).     It  was  con- 
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firmed  bj  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741  and  1746,  and  hy  Pius 
VI.  in  1775.  A  house  of  women  was  admitted  to  the  order 
before  the  founder's  death.  The  Passionists  are  numerous 
in  the  V.  S.  and  Europe.  They  practise  many  austerities, 
and  devote  themselves  to  local  missions  and  the  work  of 
preaching.  The  mother-house  is  on  the  Celian  Hill  in 
Rome. 

Passion  Plays.    iSee  Miracles  and  Oberammergai*. 

Passion-Tide»  the  last  two  weeks  of  Lent,  the  first 
week  of  which  is  Passion  Week  and  the  last  Holy  Week 
(whieh  see).  But  popularly,  Holy  Week  is  called  Passion 
Week  also. 

Passive  State  (or  Passivity)  of  Metals.  These 
terms  are  apjdicd  by  chemists  to  certain  ]>henouiena  hav- 
ing; a  very  wide  range,  and  as  yet  very  inadequately  in- 
vestigated, which  do  not  all  seem  likely  to  be  referred  ul- 
timately to  the  same  cause.  It  is  found  that  a  number  of 
the  metals  which  are  acted  on  and  dissolved  with  energy 
by  certain  acids  and  other  chemical  solvents  may  under 
special  circumstances  become  what  is  called  "passive," 
the  action  nf  the  acid  or  other  agent  being  totally  sus- 
jtended,  and  the  metal  remaining  immersed  therein  often 
with  a  clean,  brilliant  metallic  surface,  and  having  lost  en- 
tirely the  power  to  decomjmse  the  liquid.  Strong  nitric 
acid  is  the  solvent  that  has  been  best  investigated  in  tins 
relation,  though  many  other  agents  behave  similarly. 
Keir  first  observed  the  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  iron 
immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  Schiinbein,  Faraday,  and  Herschel  have  been 
among  its  most  distinguished  investigators.  Iron  is  made 
passive  towards  nitric  acid  of  density  =  1.2  to  1.35  by  a 
number  of  different  methods.  A  wire  heated  at  one  end 
till  enfilmed  with  black  ferroso-ferric  oxide  becomes  pas- 
sive, not  only  where  heated,  but  for  a  certain  distance  be- 
yond, showing  that  it  is  not  the  film  which  merely  pro- 
tects mechanically.  If  first  dipped  in  fuming  nitrio  acid 
or  in  a  mixture  of  weaker  acid  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  be- 
comes passive  towards  the  weaker  acid  itself.  Contact  of 
an  iron  wire  which  is  being  powerfully  acted  on  with 
another  wire  in  the  passive  state,  or  with  a  platinum  or 
gold  wire,  will  often  instantly  transform  the  first  wire  to 
the  passive  condition.  An  iron  wire  which  is  made  the 
positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  negative  pole  being 
platinum,  becomes  passive,  and  remains  so  when  the  cur- 
rent ceases.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  are  observed 
with  other  metals  in  too  great  number  and  variety  to  be 
here  dctailcl,  the  reader  being  referred  for  complete  in- 
formation to  (Jmelin's  llandhnok  of  ChemiHtrif,  or  to  Watts's 
Dictionary  of  Chomintnf  (under  the  head  of  "  Electricity  " 
in  each  work).  All  the  phenomena  of  passivity  are  usu- 
ally referred  to  roltaic  action,  but  it  is  as  yet  doubtful 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  nature;  and  it  must  be  stated 
that  little  or  no  ])rogresa  has  yet  been  made  towards  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  causes.  H.  Wi'rtz. 

Passom'eter  [Lat.  pansus,  "  step  ;"  Gr.  niTpov,  "  mea- 
sure"], a  little  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  watch  which, 
carricil  about  the  person  of  a  pedestrian,  registers  the  num- 
ber of  his  steps  in  walking.  It  has  a  dial  and  two  index- 
hands,  which  latter  are  driven  by  a  ratchet  movement  ac- 
tuated by  the  inertia  of  a  small  pendulous  weight  made  to 
vibrate  by  the  motion  of  the  walker.     F.  A»P.  Barnard. 

Pass'over  [Ueh.  pea^ich  ,■  (Jr.  Trao-xa],  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  the  three  annual  festivals  of  the  .Tews,  was  in- 
stituted by  M'jses  in  cuuimomoration  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  celebrated 
from  the  I.')th  to  the  21st  day  of  Nisan,  both  inclusive,  thus 
falling  between  our  March  and  April,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  full  moon  in  the  spring.  The  first  and  the  last  day 
of  the  ffstiva!  were  kept  holy  and  observed  by  abstaining 
from  all  wctrk,  by  j)rayers.  hymns,  thanksgivings,  and  other 
cercuHmics,  and  during  the  whole  period  the  brcail  was 
eaten  without  leaven,  whence  the  name  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleaveucd  Bread.  On  the  evening  of  the  1  tth  the  Pass- 
over lamb  was  killed  by  the  head  of  the  family.  The  ani- 
mal should  be  one  year  old,  male,  without  blemish,  and  it 
should  bo  roasted  entire,  with  unbroken  bones,  and  con- 
sumed entirely  in  one  meal.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  cm 
the  doorsill  in  commemoration  of  the  night  precc<ling  the 
exodus  from  Kgypt,  when  the  angtd  went  through  the 
country  and  sk'W  all  the  first-born,  but  jiassed  by  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites.  The  fat  pieces  were  burnt  on  the  altar  as 
fl  sacrifice,  and  the  family  gathered  to  partake  of  the  roasted 
Iamb,  with  pnivfrs  and  hymnx  and  clad  in  travelling  garb. 
■<)n  ui'ciiunt  of  some  inn'crtainty  with  respect  to  the  fixing 
of  thii  new  inoiMi  by  the  Sanhcilrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  foreign  countries  in  "exile"  were  ordered  to 
celebrate  all  their  festivals  on  two  successive  days — a  law 
wliieh  in  Htill  in  foree  among  the  orthodox.  At  present, 
luiwever,  tliL'  Passover  feast  has  generally  simply  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hallowed  family  feast  among  the  Jews.     But  as 


the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  coincided  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover,  many  of  the  symbols,  com- 
memorations, and  ceremonies  of  this  .lewish  festival  jiassed 
into  the  Christian  Easter  feast,  receiving  a  broader  and 
more  ideal  signification.  (For  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Samaritan  Passover,  still  observed  in  Mount  Gerizim, 
see  John  Mills'  Three  Mouths'  Residence  at  Nabltts  (1864).) 
Pas'sow  (Franz  Lldwig  Kaul  FniEnRirn),  b.  at  Lud- 
I  wigslust,  Germany,  Sept.  20,  17S6  ;  was  educated  at  Gotha 
and  Leipsic;  became  in  1S07  Greek  professor  at  Weimar ; 
was  1810-14  director  of  the  Conradinum  at  Jcnkau  ;  be- 
came in  1815  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau.  D.  there  Mar.  11,  is:;:'..  Published  texts 
and  translations  of  Persius  (18(10),  Musirntt  (1810),  Lontfim 
(1811);  author  of  Tnrnziel  (1818),  an  admirable  Greek- 
German  lexicon  (1819-24;  4th  ed.  1831),  ammhiUjc  dcr 
(jriechischvn  nnd  roinitichen  Litenttni-  mid  KnntH(jef>rkichtc 
(1829),  and  Opusmla  Academiva  (edited  by  Bach,  1835). 

Passpatangy,  tp.  of  King  George  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Potomac.     Pop.  1131. 

Pass'port  [Fr.  passeport],  a  permission  to  pass  through 
a  port  (as  the  Italian  paesaporto,  not  pa«»aporta,  shows) 
into  a  territory,  and  hence,  generally,  to  enter  into  a  for- 
eign country  whether  by  sea  or  land.  It  is  a  measure  of 
self-defence  to  demand  from  a  foreigner  a  certificate  issued 
by  his  own  government  and  certifying  to  his  nationality 
or  standing.  In  war  a  passport  or  safe-conduct  issued  to 
aliens  allows  them  to  enter  its  borders  from  a  hostile  coun- 
try, an<l  being,  as  its  very  nature  implies,  given  for  special 
purposes  and  to  particular  persons,  must  be  strictly  inter- 
preted. A  passport  issued  in  peace,  and  often  given  in 
conformity  to  a  treaty,  is  simply  a  statement  of  what  the 
officer  issuing  it  believes  a  person  to  be.  but  the  comity  be- 
tween governments  does  not  always  require  that  the  per- 
son thus  provided  shall  be  allowed  admission  into  the  for- 
eign state ;  for  the  passport  may  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud  or  the  person  be  peculiarly  objectionable.  Even  a 
passport  honestly  obtained  is  only  a  priind  fttrie  evidence 
of  character  and  of  nationality.  Hence,  if  he  should  be,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  citizen  of  the  country  where  he 
produces  his  passport,  and  should  be  arrested  there  on  ac- 
cusation of  crime  before  committed,  or  for  falsely  assum- 
ing a  foreign  nationality,  his  passport  could  be  no  jirotec- 
tion.  T.  D.  WooLSEY. 

Passump'siCy  post-v.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Pas- 
sumpsic  and  Connecticut  rivers  and  Passumpsic  R.  R. 

Pas'ta  (GirniTTA).  b.  at  Saronno,  near  Milan,  in  1798, 
of  Jewish  parentage  :  received  her  musical  education  in 
the  Conservatory  of  Milan  :  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in 
1815  on  the  minor  stages  of  Leghorn  and  Parma  ;  sung  in 
181G  in  Paris  and  London  without  producing  any  great 
impression  :  returned  to  Italy  and  appeared  with  better 
success  in  Venice  and  Milan  in  1819.  Her  great  career  be- 
gan at  Verona  during  the  congress  of  1822.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  she  sung  with  great  success  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  subsequently  in  Naples,  where  Pacini  wrote  his  Xiohe 
for  her,  and  in  Milan,  where  Bellini  composed  his  Xorma 
and  La  Sonnajuhtda  for  her.  In  1833  she  sang  for  the  last 
time  at  Paris,  but  her  voice  had  lost  somewhat  in  strength 
and  passion,  its  most  characteristic  qualities.  Her  last 
engagement  was  at  Pt.  Petersburg  in  1840.  8he  then  re- 
tired to  her  villa  at  Lake  Como.     D.  Apr.  1,  1865. 

Pas'tcl  [Fr.],  a  c(dored  crayon  made  of  pipeelay  or 
other  opaque  materia!  mixed  with  gum-water  and  some 
pigment.  Pastel  pictures  arc  exccutcil  on  roughened  paper 
and  parchment,  and  the  color  is  generally  worked  ou  with 
the  finger.  This  kind  of  picture  is  not  generally  durable, 
and  has  to  be  protected  by  glass. 

Pasteur'  (Lons).  b.  at  Dole,  department  of  Jura, 
France.  Dec.  27,  1822  :  studied  ]diysical  sciences,  especially 
chemistry,  and  was  ai)pointed  pn. lessor  in  1818  at  Dijon, 
in  1S19  "at  Strasbourg,  in  1S51  at  Lille,  in  1857  at  Paris, 
where  he  first  was  director  of  the  normal  school,  after- 
wards professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne.  Resides  a 
number  of  essays  in  Annah-9  dc  niimie,  he  wrote  A'mirr/ 
I'l-rrmpfc  de  Fermentation  (18('.3),  Etndrit  siir  /c  Vin  (1800), 
Ktndvtt  nnr  U  Vinaitjre  (180S).  /:ttidfti  aiir  la  Maladir  dtit 
Vers  de  Soie  (1870).  .Several  of  his  chemical  works  have 
reeeived  prizes,  and  in  1874  the  French  government  gave 
him  a  pension. 

Pas'to,  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  stnnds 
in  bit.  1°  13'  N..  on  a  fertile  plain  among  the  .\ndes.  at  an 
elevation  of  8500  feet,  and  haa  80(MI  inhabitants,  mostly 
Indians  and  mestizoes,  engaged  in  agriculture  anti  cattle- 
rearing  and  carrying  on  a  transit-trade  with  Quito. 

Pas'lor,  an  interesting  genus  of  starlings,  having  rep- 
resentatives in  Fiurnpe  and  the  <lld-World  tropical  regions. 
Thev  are  extremely  Uf^eful  as  destroyers  of  insects,  but 
sometimes  are  destructivo  to  small  fruits.     /*.  rotetu,  the 
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The  Kose-colored  Pastor. 

rofle-colorcd  pustor  of  Europe,  is  a  handsome  bird,  a  good 
singer,  and  a  favorite  cage-bird. 

Pas'toral  [hat.  p'latoralis]  Po'etry  received  its  name 
from  the  cirfum^tance  that  it  chose  its  subjects  from  pas- 
toral life.  The  form  is  indifferent.  Dramas,  epios,  novels, 
ballad?  may  all  be  juistoral.  It  is  the  fundamental  senti- 
ment of  the  composition  which  in  tliis  case  constitutes  the 
class.  But  it  is  a  jieculiar  fact  that  this  feeling  of  inno- 
cence and  naivete,  which  is  so  different  from  the  pathos 
of  the  tragedy  and  the  humor  of  the  comedy,  and  which 
finds  its  fit  materials  only  in  the  quiet,  secluded  life  of  the 
shepherd,  acquired  an  artistic  expression  for  the  first  time 
in  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  lascivious  ages;  and  the 
claPS  of  poetry  which  it  constituted  has  ever  since  flour- 
ished most  rankly  at  times  and  in  places  where  actual  life 
had  degenerated  into  frivolity,  licentiousness,  and  affecta- 
tion. It  was  at  the  court  of  King  Hiero  11.  of  vSyraeuse 
(270-21t)  B.  ('.).  and  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of 
(ireek  civilization  which  took  place  in  Alexandria,  that 
pastoral  poetry  first  appeared  as  an  independent  branch 
of  literary  or  poetical  composition.  Theocritus  was  its 
father.  It  reached  its  highest  development  at  the  impe- 
rial court  of  Rome,  in  Virgil's  Bucolica  or  Eclo^ir.  By 
Longus  wo  have  a  pastoral  in  prose  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  Poimcnica.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  pastoral  poetry  was  revived  at  the  small  Italian 
courts,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Spain,  France,  and 
England.  Tasso's  Aminta  (1572)  and  Guarini's  Pantor 
Fitlo  (1690).  both  in  dramatic  form,  made  it  the  literary 
fashion,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  in  England  at 
that  time  may  be  seen  from  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, Sidney's  ArcndUt,  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
Shakspeare'a  As  You  like  It,  etc.  Again,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  attracted  some  attention:  The  Gentle 
Shepherd  {172j),  by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  England,  and  Ues- 
ncr's  Idi/Hen  (1756),  in  Germany.  In  France,  at  the  same 
time,  pastoral  subjects  were  employed  more  frequently  by 
the  artists,  especially  the  painters,  than  the  poets  :  and  the 
manner  of  the  treatment  is  exceedingly  instructive  with 
respect  to  the  true  significance  and  intrinsic  worth  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Pastoral  Staff,  a  shepherd's  crook  of  wood  or  metal, 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  archbishop's  staff  is  cruciform  and  called  a  Crosier 
(which  see).  The  Greek  bishops  have  a  staff  with  the  head 
shaped  like  a  T  or  a  Y.  The  staff  is  sometimes  very  richly 
ornamented. 

Pas'tures,  tp.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va..  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  3292. 

PataBc'id.-E  [from  Patn-eiut],  a  familv  of  fishes  of  the 
onier  Teleocephali.  related  to  the  Blonnida^  an<I  distin- 
guished by  the  prominent  profile.  The  body  is  oblong, 
elevated  forward,  and  much  compressed  :  the  "skin  naked; 
the  lateral  line  running  near  the  back;  the  head  deflected 
baekwar.i.  and  with  the  forehead  verv  prominent  and  pro- 
jecting forward ;  the  eyes  well  advanced;  opereula  com- 
plete and  strmted;  mouth  with  a  small  lateral  cleft:  teeth 
on  the  jaws;  branchial  apertures  wiile;  branchiostegal 
rays  six  :  dorsal  fin  very  long,  commencing  above  the  fore- 
hc:id.  and  with  most  of  its  rays  spinous;  anal  fin  moder- 
ately elongated:  cau<ial  narrow;  pectorals  inserted  verv 
low  down;  ventrals  wanting.  This  strange  form  is  rcpre'- 
sentcd  by  two  species,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  Aus- 
tralian seas.  Theodore  Gill. 


Pata^o'nia«   the    southern    portion    of    South 
America,   extending  from    lat.   39°   to    53*    S.,  and 
b<Minded   N.  by  the   Rio   Negro,  which   separates   it 
from  the  Ar{^cntinc   Rcpuldic.  K.  by  the  Atlantic.  S. 
by  the  Strait  of  Ma^^idliui,  which  scjiarate.^  it   fritm 
Terra  del  Fuegn.  and  W.  l>y  the  Pacific.    The  wcf^tern 
jmrt  of  Patagonia  is  covered  by  the  Andes,  which, 
iiitering  it  from  Chili,  continue  their  course,  parallel 
with  till-  shore  of  the   Pacific,  down  to  the  Strait  of 
iMugcllan,  but  decreasing  in  height  from  S500  to  :iOOO 
feet.    The  western  slope  (>f  tliese  mountains  is  steep, 
rugged,  and  abrupt,  and  leaves  only  a   small   strip 
of  coast-land  between  its   basis  nnd  the  ocean.     A 
string  of  innumerable  islands,  high,  rocky,  barren 
towards   the   oi-ean,  wooded  towards  the  mainland, 
garnish  the  whole  range  of  the  coast.     The  principal 
of  these  islands  arc  —  Wellington,  105  miles  long, 
about  -to  miles  broad,  between  hit.  47°  30'  aiul  SO*'  5' 
S.,   and    separated  from   the    mainland    by    Mersicr 
Channel ;     t^uecn     Adelaide.    Hanover,    the    ('honos 
.•Archipelago,  etc.     The  climate  of  this  whole  region 
may  be  described  as  one  continuous  rainstorm.     The 
ever-blowing  western  gales,  saturated  with  the  vapors 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  cooled  on  the  tops  of  the 
Andes,  and   discharge  their  moisture  in   storms   of 
pouring  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  which  occur  daily  anil  nmko 
the  country  uninhabitable,  though   in  many  places  they 
cover  the  ground  with   luxuriant  vegetation.     The    trees 
and  plants  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Chili.    Ferns, 
mosses,  and  lichens  predominate,  and  huge  sea-weeds  cover 
the  surface  of  the  waters  between  the  main  coast  and  the 
island.     The  quinoa.  both  the  .sweet  and  the  bitter,  which 
grows  in  Chili  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  in  places  where  neither  rye  nor  barley  would 
ripen,  is  also  found  here,  and  its  seed,  which  in  its  t!hcmical 
composition  resembles  oats  very  much,  forms  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  eastern  part  of  Patagonia  consists  of  broad 
terraces,  through   which  the  Andes  gradually  slope  down 
into  the  low  plain  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic.      Nu- 
merous rivers  descend  from  the  Andes,  cross  the  plains  in 
an  eastern  direction,  and  enter  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the 
Rio  Negro,  500  miles  long  and  navigable  throughout;  the 
Chupat;  the  St.  George,  also  navigable,  and  forming  the 
outlet  of  the  large  lake  of  Viedma,  in  lat.  49°  30'  S.,  and 
about  11)0  miles  in  circumference.     The  climate  here  is  dry. 
Rain  is  rare.     The  winter  is  long  and  cold,  and  ushered 
in  by  hurricanes,  which  suddenly  supplant  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  summer.      The  soil  is  unproductive,  in  many 
places  sandy,  everywhere  strewn  with  pebbles  and  boulders, 
and  saturated  with  salt  and  saltpetre.     Trees  are  few,  but 
the  pastures    are    in   many  places  good.       This   country, 
comprising  about  350,000   square   miles,   is   probably  not 
inhabited  by  more  than  120,000  persons,  all  aboriginal  In- 
dians.    The   Patagonians  are  tall,    bulky,  and   muscular, 
with   black  eyes  and   black,  coarse  hair,   thick   lips,   and 
a  skin  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  hideously  painted  and 
greased  over,  and  clad  only  in  a  mantle  or  cloak  of  skin. 
They  live  as  nomads,  and  in  some  places  cattle  arc  reared; 
their  chief  occupation,  however,  is  hunting,  and  they  are 
unsurpassed  in  Jiorsemanslup  and  the  handling  of  the  ar- 
row, ball,  and  now.     They  worship  a  god  of  the  good  and 
a  god  of  the  evil,  and  all  that  happens,  the  hurricane  and 
good-fortune  in  hunting,  is  considered  as  directly  sent  by 
one  of    these  two   gods,   and   directly    referring   to   their 
own  past  actions,  either  as    rewards   or  as  punishments. 
They  are  utterly  averse  to  Christianity,  xmcontrollable  in 
a  state  of  passion,  and  passionately  fond  of  strong  drink. 
Travellers  describe  nine  tribes  of  Patagonians  living  S.  of 
the  Rio  Negro — the  Poyuehes,  Puelches,  Cuilliheehes.  Chen- 
ches,  Canecaneches,  Chaoches.  Iluilliches,  Dilmaches,  and 
Yakanaches — all   speaking  the   same  language,   but  with 
slight  modifications.     Their  favorite  food  is  horseflesh  and 
the  blood  of  animals  :  they  have  cooking  utensils,  but  they 
generally  prefer  to  eat  their  meat  raw.     The  country  was 
discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1520;   he  called  it  Patagonia 
("large-footed")  from  some   huge  footprints  observed  on 
the  coast  and  ascribed  to  the  natives.     It  was  visited  by 
Drake  in   157S,  by  Byron  in  1764.  by   Cook   in   1774,  and 
recently   explored    by    Darwin    in    1S34    and    Musters    in 
ISfin.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Pa'tanjala.  See  Hindu  Philosophv. 
Pataps'co  River  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  Md.,  flows  80 
miles  S.  and  S.  E..  and  enters  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  fine  es- 
tuary, on  which  stands  Baltimore.  In  its  upper  course  it 
is  very  rapid,  affording  much  water-power.  Its  estuary 
admits  first-class  ships. 

Pataska'la,  post-v.  of  Lima  tp.,  Licking  co..  0..  on 
the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  and  Central 
Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  462. 
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Patch  Grove,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop. 

of  V.  177;  uf  tp.  829. 

Patchogue',  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  54  miles  E. 
of  IJrooklyn  (L.  I.),  has  H  churches,  1  paper  and  2  cotton 
twine  mills,  storcj^,  ami  afi?h  and  oyster  trade,  there  being 
a  natural  bed  of  "  Itluepoints"  here.     Pop.  about  lilOO. 

Patchou'li,  the  Por/oatemon  patchouli,  a  labiate  ]>lant 
of  Sijutliern  Asia.  It  is  extensively  used  in  perfumery 
and  against  the  ravages  of  clothes-moths.  The  Orientals 
use  it  (ur  stuffing  mattresses  and  to  ward  off  contagion  and 
vermin.     They  also  mix  it  with  tobacco  fur  smoking. 

Patel'la  [Lat.].  or  Kiiee-Pan,  a  probably  sesamoid 
bone  fuund  in  the  tendon  of  the  quailriccps  extensor  mus- 
cle uf  tlie  thigh,  just  anterior  to  the  knee-joint.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  anatomists  to  be  the  homotype  of  the 
olecranon  process  of  the  elbow  ;  if  so,  it  is  not  truly  a 
sesanuud  bunc,  but  a  part  of  the  true  neuro-skelcton.  It 
develops  from  one  or  two  centres.  It  does  not  begin  to 
form  until  the  child  is  from  three  to  six  years  of  age. 

Patent  Laws,  History  of.  The  practice  of  inciting 
inventors  to  improvements  in  arts  and  industries  by  giving 
them  exclusive  control  for  a  limited  time  is  of  remote  ori- 
gin, but  of  this  origin  the  data  is  so  scant  that  neither  time 
nor  country  can  be  given.  So  far  as  concerns  modern 
jurisprudence,  however,  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Kng- 
lish,  and  the  common  law  gave  to  the  king  the  power  of 
granting  such  privileges.  But  this  power  was  abused,  and 
patents  were  granted  not  only  to  projectors  who  deserved 
them,  but  to  favorites  and  venal  speculators,  who  thus  ob- 
tained monopolies  of  the  traffic  in  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  not  a  few  of  its  conveniences,  the  right  to  which 
had  existed  in  the  public  from  time  immemorial.  The 
term  putrnt  was  thus  early  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
rightful  privileges  by  which  inventors  were  rewarded  for 
creating  new  and  valuable  improvements  which  had  never 
belonged  to  the  people,  because  they  had  never  before  ex- 
isted, and  to  the  wrongful  monopolies,  like  those  for  the 
sale  of  salt,  currants,  vinegar,  potash,  pilchards,  and  many 
other  articles,  the  right  to  traffic  in  which  had  always  and 
undeniably  belonged  to  the  public.  Confusion  was  thus 
created  in  the  popular  mind  between  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, which  is  right  and  projier  in  itself,  and  a  monopoly 
in  previously-known  articles  of  trade,  which  is  manifestly 
a  violation  of  the  common  law  and  of  natural  justice.  It 
was  the  latter  class  of  patents,  the  wrongful  monopolies. 
that  constituted  the  inciting  cause  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
And  the  same  enat^tment,  the  famous  Statute  of  Monopolies, 
that  swept  away  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  power 
of  the  British  kings  excepted  from  its  operation  the  patents 
granted  to  inventors.  It  is  upon  this  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  inventors  that  the  patent  laws  of  all  lands  ruled 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  based  to-day.  And  as  this 
statuto  did  not  establish,  but  confirmed,  the  practice  of 
thus  encouraging  improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  such 
practice  may  be  traced  unbroken  from  the  complex  sys- 
tems of  statute  jurisprudence  and  equity  practice  of  fifty- 
eight  nationalities,  states,  and  colonies  to-day  back  to  the 
time  when  Kdward  III.  issued  the  first  recordeii  patent  to 
"two  friars  and  two  aldermen  "  for  an  alleged  discovery 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  the  separatiim  of  patents 
for  new  inventions,  rightfully  granted  to  those  who  ailded 
to  the  wealth  of  their  country  by  increasing  its  industrial 
resources,  tVitm  the  wrongful  monopolies  that  crushed  the 

f)eople,  was  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  It  may  be  said  to 
lave  first  taken  positive  anrl  decided  form  in  a  hot  debate 
in  Parliament  ou  Xov.  2(1,  Itilll.  in  tlic  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  endcil  only  with  the  dethronement  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  tlic  Statute  of  Monopolies  in  lfi2;i  (21  .lames  I.),  al- 
though it  did  not  end  the  struggle,  defined  and  made  clear 
the  principles  of  the  eomuum  law.  For  by  this  last  *'  the 
Crown,  as  the  patron  of  science  and  art,  and  guardian  of 
the  commrm  weal,  had  power  to  grant  numy  privileges," 
even  "  althioigh,  ;*»(')»(?  facie,  as  it  was  said,  they  appear 
to  be  against  the  common  right;  the  cniHitltrntinn  was  the 
inventjnn  of  a  new  manufacture  or  the  introduction  of  a 
new  traiic:  the  grant  could  only  be  by  charter  or  letters 
jiatent.  and  the  term  of  privilege  was  to  be  reasonable." 
(See  Cttn/toH  ou  Patentn,  p.  27.)  The  earliest  form  of 
these  privileges  was  that  of  " conducting  exclusively  urw 
trades,  or  dealing  in  objects  of  commerce  A('//ifi7o  iinX-jio»r(i. 
as  a  rc(r«(v/aod  eurintrtujrment  to  parties  introducing  them." 
The  common-law  granting  of  patents  has,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, an  apt  illustration  in  the  Scottish  practice,  for  in 
Seotlaml,  up  to  l.S."i2,  patents  were  issued  to  inventors  in 
the  total  absence  of  a  statute  on  the  subject. 

The  eommon-law  origin  of  patents  for  inventions  is, 
moreover,  a  matter  of  much  interest  in  its  connection  with 
the  like  origin  of  copyrights  (which  are  simply  patents 
under  another  name  and  ajiplied  to  anotlier  class  of  objects) 
for  literary  produotions,  etc.     Some  of  tbo  earliest  rccordod 


of  English  patents  were  in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  copyrights  protecting  literary  property,  and  some  of 
these  were  far  less  defensible  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
or  of  abstract  justice  than  any  patent  ever  granteil  for  "a 
honafide  new  and  useful  invention.  In  1039  a  patent  to 
Lord  Cromwell  gave  him  for  five  years  an  exclusive  right 
to  print  the  English  Bible.  In  1561,  Laurentius  Torrenti 
was  given  a  seven  years'  patent  for  printing  the  Pnndevttt 
and  UiijcHts  of  Justinian,  and  two  years  later  Richard  Tut- 
hille  secured  a  like  grant  of  printing  '•  all  manner  of  books 
of  the  temporal  law  called  the  common  law."  Other  jiat- 
ents  of  a  similar  kind  were  granted  about  the  same  time, 
and  in  l.ioO  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London  received  a 
charter  far  more  in  the  natureof  an  unjust  monopoly,  using 
this  term  in  its  most  odious  sense,  than  was  ever  claimed 
for  a  new  and  useful  improvement  in  the  arts.  This  com- 
pany found  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  claim  against 
certain  reserved  rights  of  the  Crown,  but  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury later  obtained  "  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  prim- 
ers, psalters,  ]>salms,  almanacs,  and  prognostications."  On 
Mar.  3,  1615,  the  nominees  of  Edward,  Lord  Morlev.  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  "the  sole  printing  of  a  small  book 
entitled  Gad  and  the  Kiutje,^'  and  in  1617.  seventeen  years 
before  the  first  patent  granted  in  England  for  a  mechanical 
improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  (that  of  Arnold  Rot- 
sipen  for  a  printing  engine),  the  attorney-general  issued 
an  injunction  to  restrain  infringements  upon  a  patent 
granted  to  the  same  Edward,  Lord  Morley,  for  the  sole 
printing  of  a  book  On  the  Oath  of  AUeyifince.  Other  like 
p.atents'bear  date  Apr.  26,  1630,  Aug.  IS,  1635,  May  12, 
1641  (this  last  to  confirm  to  the  heirs  of  .^ir  Edward  Coke 
the  sole  privilege  of  printing  his  works  on  jurisprudence), 
June  4,  1642,  etc.  etc.  In  Nov.,  1644,  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament *'  made  an  ordinance  which  prohibited  printing 
unless  the  book  was  first  licensed  and  entered  on  the  reg- 
ister of  the  Stationers'  Company,"  or  printm;/  uni/  Look 
tvithoitt  consent  of  the  owner,  or  iinporfinr/  if  pufdinhed  abroad 
— a  provision  that  was  substantially  confirmed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1649,  and  which  made  copyrights  as  much  a 
creation  of  statute  as  the  act  of  21  James  I.  had  made  pat- 
ents for  inventions  a  creation  of  the  statute — no  more,  no 
less,  both  having  a  common-law  origin,  both  subsequently 
recognized,  defined,  and  controlled  by  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  ]>atent  of  Arnold  Rotsipen,  the  first  granted 
in  England,  and  I  presume  in  the  world,  on  improvements 
in  printing  machinery.  This  was  dated  June  24.  1634,  and 
on  Xov.  I  of  the  same  year  protection  was  afforded  to 
"John  Day  tirant,  citizen,  fishmonger,  and  broom-bri>ker 
of  the  city  of  London;"  and  as  this  last-named  patent 
illustrates  the  identity  which  at  that  time  existed  between 
patents  for  inventions  and  copyrights  for  literary  produc- 
tions, I  quote  verbatim  the  language  of  the  official  abriilg- 
nient  of  his  patent,  which  was.  "for  the  sole  printing  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  the  prices  of  all  foreign  commodities  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years."  We  may  pass  from  this  to  the 
even  clearer  ease  of  copyright  embraced  in  tlie  jiatent 
granted  Aug.  18,  1635.  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  j'ears  to 
"  William  Braithwaite,  reader  and  schoulmaster,  for  the 
S(de  printing  and  sale  of  his  books  containing  an  easy 
method"  of  teaching  devised  by  him.  In  1761)  an  act  (8 
Anne,  c.  ID)  of  Parliament  provided  that  after  Apr.  10, 
1710,  "  the  authors  of  books  already  printed  who  have  not 
transferred  their  rights,  and  the  booksellers,  etc.  who  have 
purchased  copies,  to  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  them 
for  twenty-one  years.  The  authors  of  books  not  printed  to 
have  the  sole  right  for  fourteen  years.  .  .  .  Copies  of  books 
to  be  entered  before  publication  in  the  register-book  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers.  .  .  .  After  the  fourteen  years  iho 
right  of  printing,  etc.  to  return  to  the  author,  if  living,  for 
other  fourteen  years."  This  was  virtually  the  then  existing 
patent  act  applied  to  books,  except  tliat  the  places  of  reg- 
istry were  different,  and  the  term  of  a  patent  lor  an  inven- 
tion and  for  a  copyright  on  a  book  were,  by  virtue  of  rever- 
sion, twice  as  long  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  In- 
decii.  the  only  material  ditVcrencc  in  the  previous  status 
of  patents  for  inventions  and  for  copyrights  had  been  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  there  was  no  specified  limit,  in  the 
other  the  term  liad  been  set  by  tlio  act  of  21  James  I.  at 
fourteen  years.  And  at  the  present  lime  the  substantial 
identity  in  ]irinciple  and  practice  between  a  patent  com- 
monly so  termed  and  a  "copyright  "  is  illustrated  by  this. 
that  an  industrial  dcsi;;n  that  in  England  and  Canada  is 
secured  by  copyright,  in  the  C.  S.  is  protected  by  a  "  pat- 
ent." That  patents  and  copyrights  were,  in  this  country. 
from  the  outset  <'<msidercd  as  iitentieal  in  character  is  sliown 
by  tluit  ])aragraph  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  nil  Eed- 
eral  legislation  cuni'urniiig  either  is  necessarily  based,  and 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
to  promote  the  jirogross  of  seioneo  and  the  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  nuthor/t  and  ini:rnt»ir*  the  ex- 
oluaive  right  to  thoir  rciipcctive  toritinif*  and  diacoverie*,'* 
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I  have  coiiMdered  this  Biibject  of  the  common  origin  of 
patents  i»n<l  i'o|iyriK!itf'  not  without  reason.  At  the  jircscnt 
time  intt'rniitional  copyrisiht  is  ttttrnctin^  wide  nttcntinn 
and  Iho  iipprovnl  uf  nil  jiMlicious  thinkers;  ut  this  time 
alfo  the  patent  Ijiws,  both  in  this  country  unci  abroad,  are 
subject  to  the  onslaughts  of  a  ehiss  that,  however  siuecre, 
are  inisletl  and  mistaken  as  to  the  nature,  tendencies,  and 
result-'  of  the  grand  system  of  jurisprudence  tliat  they  as- 
sail. It  wnuhl  seem  that  authors,  themselves  protected  by 
the  legal  application  of  the  great  ethical  princijdes  that 
underlie  tlie  granting  of  patents  for  inventions,  should  be 
the  foremost  to  defend  the  hitter  against  attack.  Hut  by 
evcrv  one  who  has  discussed  the  subject,  from  Thomas 
Noon  Talfuurd  to  Charles  Ileade,  a  fictitious  antagonism 
has  been  created  between  the  two  systems.  Patents  for  in- 
ventions and  copyrights  for  books  had  a  common  origin. 
they  rest  upon  tlie  same  basis,  they  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether, and  together  they  should  receive  the  mutual  support 
of  the  men  who^^e  genius  for  industrial  imiirovcmcnt  has 
made  the  material  progress  of  the  age.  and  of  the  writers 
whose  genius  has  abided  to  that  progress  the  wealth  of 
artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  advaneonicnt. 

With  patents  for  inventions,  as  with  patents  (copyrights) 
fctr  books,  the  early  procedure  was  crude  and  imperfect. 
but  developed  and  expanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
successive  periods.  The  earlier  patents  were  based  upon 
thecondition  that  the  invention  be  imrked  within  the  realm. 
this  trnrf,-intf  being  the  consideration  paid  by  the  patentee 
for  the  protection  afforded.  In  some  cases  a  tax  or  a  por- 
ti<m  of  the  profits  were  paid  to  the  Crown— the  former  still 
a  feature  of  the  IJritisn  patent  laws,  from  which  it  has 
passed  to  those  of  France  and  Belgium,  Rut  the  secret 
of  the  invention  was  not  required  to  be  revealed  until  after 
the  exjdration  of  the  patent.  From  this  it  resulted  that 
the  inventor  frequently  sueeeeded  in  keeping  his  invention 
from  the  public  even  after  the  expiration  of  the  term.  an<l 
hence  the  initkii>>i  knoim  of  the  invention  became,  subse- 
quently, an  essential  part  of  the  consideration  for  which 
the  patent  was  issued.  To  this  end  it  was  at  a  very  early 
date  required  as  a  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  a  patent  that 
the  inventor  should  place  on  record  a  description  of  his  in- 
vention so  •'  full,  clear,  and  exact"  that  any  one  skilled  in 
tile  art  could  proceed  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  so  definite 
in  its  statements  as  to  cl^rly  distinguish  between  what  is 
new  and  what  is  old.  For  this  purpose  drawings  are  com- 
monly essential,  and  the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  descri])tions.  termed  **  specifications,"  has 
established  a  special  class  of  practitioners  termed  patent 
agents  or  flolicitors,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  special 
pursuit.  The  development  of  the  patent  law  has  been  co- 
incident with  that  development  of  the  industries  which  has 
been  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  law  itself.  The  earliest 
triumphs  (d'  modem  invention,  Watt's  steam-engine,  Ark- 
wright's  spinning-machinery,  Cort'a  puddling  process, 
T)udley  irtm  manufacture,  furnished  in  the  litigation 
of  the  patents  thereon  the  established  precedents  upon 
whitdi  the  decisions  of  courts  in  patent  cases  all  over  the 
world  are  based.  Previous  to  1S.>2  the  British  patent  ; 
law  related  only  to  Kngland.  v^cotlantl,  as  jireviously  re-  I 
marked,  granted  patents  under  the  common  law:  Ireland  I 
had  a  separate  patent  law  so  costly  and  imperfect  that  ' 
many  British  inventors  lost  their  inventions  in  the  latter  i 
island  before  they  could  jiatcnt  them  there.  In  1852  this 
was  remedied  by  the  law  still  in  force,  which  embraces  in 
one  patent  "  England,  Scotlaml.  Ireland,  the  principality 
of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed." 
The  British  patent  law  has  from  the  beginning  placed  the 
introducer  of  a  new  improvement  on  the  same  footing  as 
an  original  inventor.  It  requires  no  preliminary  examina- 
tion to  determine  the  question  of  novelty,  and  declares  a 
jiatent  invalid  if  the  invention  has  been  previously  pub- 
licly known  in  the  realm.  The  cost  of  obtaining  a  British 
patent,  including  charges  of  competent  and  responsible 
agents,  is  about  £()0  sterling,  or  $:tl)0.  gold.  A  tax  of  £50 
is  exacted  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  another  of  £100 
at  the  end  of  seven  years.  The  full  term  is  fourteen  years. 
The  cost  is  high,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  models  are  re- 
quired,  and  very  frequently  a  single  British  patent  may 
be  made  to  embrace  inventions  that  would  require  half  a 
dozen  U.  S.  patents  to  protect  them.  This  last  remark 
applies,  moreover,  to  European  patents  generally. 

The  patent  system  of  Great  Britain  was  the  parent  stem 
from  which  all  others  have  sprung,  our  own  the  earliest. 
In  lt»4I  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  ten 
years'  patent  to  Samuel  Winslow  for  a  process  of  making 
salt.  In  Ht52  the  superior  court  decreed  to  John  Clark  a 
royalty  of  ten  shillings  from  every  family  who  should  use 
his  method  of  "saving  wood  and  warming  houses  at  little 
cost"  during  a  period  of  three  years — a  privilege  after- 
ward confirmed  to  him  during  life.  A  twenty  years'  patent 
in  the  same  colony  waa  granted  to  John  Winthrop,  son  of 


(lovernor  Winthrop,  in  1656,  for  a  process  of  making  salt. 
In  1(>72  the  ]»rinted  statutes  of  Connecticut  provided  that 
"there  shall  be  no  mon<»polies  granted  amongst  us  but  of 
such  new  inventions  as  shall  be  judged  profitable  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  for  such  time  as  the  general  court 
shall  judge  meet."  In  I72H.  Connecticut  granted  a  ten  years' 
patent  to  Samuel  Iligley  and  Joseph  Dewey  "for  the  sole 
practice  of  the  art  of  steel-making."  A  patent  had  previ- 
ously been  granted  for  a  mill  for  slitting  iron  on  "Stony 
Brook."  In  1774  ii/nrt//  i/rin-»'  patent  was  granted  to  .Tolin 
Shipman  for  a  grist-mill  within  the  town  of  Saybrook  and 
10  miles  westward  of  Connecticut  lliver.  Most  of  tbeso 
contained  clauses  that  excluded  rival  establishments  with- 
in their  territories.  As  early  an  I75H  a  Connecticut  patent 
was  granteil  to  Jabcz  Hamlin  and  Klihu  Chauncy  for  the 
intrnflnrtinn  of  a  "  new  \vater-machino  for  dressing  flax," 
brought  from  abroad;  the  term  was  fifteen  years.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  were  therefore  the  pioneers  in  the 
transplanting  to  this  country  the  Itritish  system,  although 
similar  examples  arc  found  in  the  other  colonies  (r)r  States) 
up  to  the  time  when  the  first  U.  S.  patent  law,  the  act  of 
17i*0,  came  into  force. 

The  statute  of  1790  provided  for  the  granting  of  letters 
patent  on  "  any  useful  art,  manufacture,  engine,  machine, 
or  device,  or  any  improvement  therein,  not  before  known 
or  used."  The  petition  for  the  grant  was  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  secretary  of  war,  ami  the  attorney-general. 
The  patent  was  issueil  on  the  approval  of  these  officials  or 
any  two  of  them.  The  description  <d'  the  invention  was 
certified  by  the  attorney-general,  and  the  President  caused 
the  great  seal  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  affixcti  on  the  issue  of  the 
patent.  The  term  of  the  patent  was  f  jr  "  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years"  in  the  discretion  of  the  afore- 
named members  of  the  cabinet.  Although  discretionary 
power  was  vested  in  these  last,  no  preliminary  e.xamination 
to  determine  actual  patentability  was.  in  jiraetice,  insti- 
tuted by  the  act.  Provision  was  duly  made  for  punish- 
ing infringers,  the  English  idea  of  patentable  novelty 
substantially  adopted,  and  a  schedule  of  government  fees, 
that,  exclusive  of  10  cents  per  100  words  for  copying  speci- 
fication on  filing  same,  amounted  to  S."t.70.  A  patent  could 
be  issued  "to  any  person,"  no  ilistinotion  between  citizens 
and  foreigners  being  made.  In  17'.KJ  a  new  statute  was 
jiassed,  repealing  that  of  1790,  although  retaining  much 
of  its  substance.  This  act  of  179;i  restricted  the  grant  of 
patents  to  citizens  of  the  U.  S. :  provided  that  the  petition 
should  be  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  that  owners  of  patents 
from  any  State  should  bo  incapable  of  holding  a  patent 
from  the  U.  S.  except  on  comlition  of  relinquishing  the 
State  patent;  that  interfering  applications  should  be  de- 
cided by  arbitrators;  that  patents  obtained  "surrepti- 
tiously or  upon  false  suggestion  "  could  be  declared  void 
on  motion  made  and  proof  produced  befcjre  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  of  the  district  wherein  the  patentee  resided,  if 
made  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  but 
not  afterward;  and  provided  further  that  the  government 
fee  paid  by  applicant  for  a  patent  be  thirty  dollars.  This 
act  of  1793  also  provided  that  infringers  should  pay  at 
least  triple  damages  to  the  patentee.  In  1794  a  sujiple- 
ment  permitted  parties  to  suits  set  aside,  suspended,  or 
abated  by  the  act  of  1793  to  revive  them.  Another  statute, 
adopted  in  1800,  provided  that  the  applicant  should  make 
oath  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief  the  inven- 
tion had  not  been  previously  known  or  used  "either  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country:"  and  such  knowleclge  or  use 
either  at  home  or  abroad  was  made  to  render  a  patent  ut- 
terly void.  This  act  extended  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
patents  to  aliens  who  had  resided  within  the  U.  S.  for  a 
perio<l  of  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  their  petition. 
In  1819  another  amendment  to  the  law  provided  "  that  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have  original  cognizance, 
as  well  in  equity  as  at  law.  of  all  actions,  suits,  controver- 
sies, and  cases  arising  under  any  law  of  the  V .  S.  granting 
or  confirming  to  authors  or  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writimfs,  inventions,  or  (h'scovcrics"  In 
1832  another  act  provided  for  the  publication  of  lists  of 
expired  patents  annually  in  two  news])apers  in  the  city  of 
AVashington.  The  same  statute  made  certain  regulations 
concerning  applications  for  extension  of  patents  by  Con- 
gress, and  also  established  the  practice  of  reissuing  de- 
fective patents  in  order  to  better  protect  actual  inventors 
against  the  results  of  accident,  inadvertence,  or  mistake  in 
the  original  application.  Another  act  of  the  same  year 
permitted  all  aliens  who  at  the  time  of  petitioning  for  a 
patent  were  residents  of  the  U.  S..  and  had  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens,  to  secure  patents,  but  ren- 
dered their  jjatents  void  if  the  invention  was  not  worked 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  patent,  or  if  the  work- 
ing thereafter  ceased  during  a  period  of  six  months,  or  if 
the  alien  failed  to  Ijecome  a  citizen  in  due  course.  These 
several  acts  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  1836,  which,  while 
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retaining  many  features  of  the  old  law,  introduced  many 
chani::us.  It  attached  to  the  de[»artii)ent  of  state  *■  an  office 
to  ho  denoininutcd  the  jiatcnt  office,  tlio  chief  officer  of 
which  shall  be  called  the  cuuimi.ssioner  of  patents."  There 
was  also  provided  a  chief  clerk  of  the  patent  office,  who 
acted  for  the  commi:^?ioner  in  his  absence.  This  law  was 
the  first  to  institute  the  system  of  preliminary  examina- 
tions to  dctenuine  the  patentability  of  inventions  before 
issue  of  jiatcnts  thereon,  and  from  the  single  examiner  ap- 
pointed nmler  it  has  come  the  immense  staff  of  examiners 
and  the  complicated  system  of  examinations,  appeals,  etc. 
that  n<tw  obtains,  and  which,  while  und(»iil)tcdly  produc- 
tive of  much  j^uod,  has  just  as  undoubtedly  been  the  means 
of  robbin,^  many  a  poor  inventor  of  the  ri<;hts  that  be- 
lonj^ed  to  him  in  justice,  equity,  and  law.  This  statute 
provided  a  board  of  appeal,  to  which  ap]>eal  could  be  had 
from  adverse  decisions  of  the  examiner  and  commissioner. 
Aliens  resident  in  the  U.  S.  for  one  year,  and  who  had  made 
dci'laration  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  were  allowed  to 
take  out  patents  for  the  same  fees  as  citizens;  but  if  a  subject 
of  the  king  ofUreat  Britain,  the  fee  wasSSO^.and  to  all  other 
foreigners  $;i()i).  This  law  provided  also  forthe  filing  of  ca- 
veats on  partially-perfected  inventions,  confirmed  the  right 
of  reissue,  fixed  the  standard  of  damages  in  infringement 
ca^cs  at  the  actual  damages,  except  where  exemplary  dam- 
ages were  held  by  the  court  to  be  warranted,  and  in  such 
cases  limited  the  award  to  three  times  the  actual  damage; 
and  placed  the  power  of  extending  patents  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  orig- 
inal fourteen  in  the  hands  of  a  board  composed  of  the 
commissioner  of  patents,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  solici- 
tor of  the  treasury.  In  ls;i6  the  patent  office  was  burned 
and  many  of  the  records  lost.  The  act  of  1837  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  the  records  by  refusing  recognition 
in  any  judicial  proceeding  to  a  previously-existing  patent 
unless  a  true  copy  of  the  same  was  filed  in  the  patent  of- 
fice. This  act  also  provided  for  the  filing  of  disclaimers 
where  patent  claims  were  founil  to  be  too  broad.  It  also 
permitted  a  foreigner  to  withdraw  two-thirds  of  the  fee 
jiaid  in  case  his  application  for  a  patent  was  rejected.  The 
act  of  1S39  was  chiefly  notable  for  its  proviso  that  "no 
patent  shall  be  held  to  bo  invalid  by  reason  of  purchase, 
use.  or  sale  prior  to  the  api>lication  for  a  patent,  except  on 
proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the  public,  or 
that  such  jjurchase,  use,  sale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  such  application  for  a  patent." 
This  act  also  provided  for  appeals  from  the  commissioner 
to  the  (diicf-justice  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  act  of  1.S42  provided  for  the  issue  of  pat- 
ents for  terms  of  seven  years  on  designs,  and  on  "busts, 
statues,  or  bas-reliefs  or  compositions  in  alto  or  basso  re- 
lievo," and  **  any  new  or  useful  pattern,  print,  or  picture." 
Recent  legislation,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  placed  in- 
dustrial designs  within  the  protection  of  the  patent  office — 
other  items  than  those  above  indicated  under  protection 
of  copyright.  But  the  language  of  this  act  shows  what 
has  been  the  case  from  the  first — thiit  in  all  essentials  pat- 
ents and  copyrights  are  the  same  in  principle,  rest  on  the 
same  bnsis,  and  no  distinguishing  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them.  The  act  of  1S48  placed  the  power  of  extend- 
ing patents  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of 
patents.  In  I8('J  the  jiatont  office  was  transferred  from 
the  "lepartmont  of  state  to  tluit  of  the  intcritir.  An  act 
passecl  in  1H.'")2  permitted  appeals  to  be  made  from  the 
commissioner  to  the  assistant  judges  of  the  IJ.  S.  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  nninner  as 
previously  to  the  chief-justice.  The  act  of  iSCd  {\'2  Stat- 
ut'H  lit  Lnnjr,  i;!0)  provided  that  writs  of  error  lie  to  the 
Supremo  Court  td' the  U.  S.  in  all  cases  arising  "under 
any  law  id'  the  II.  S.  granting  or  eontirming  to  autl^ors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  restrictive  writings,  or  to  in- 
ventors the  oxelusivo  right  to  their  inventions  or  discov- 
eries," without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  in  <!ontroversy. 
Another  act  of  the  same  year  (  12  Stnt.  at  Lttnfr,  2  Hi)  re- 
pealed previous  laws,  while  retaining  in  itscit"  much  of 
their  substance.  The  important  changes  made  by  this 
statute  were  the  extension  of  the  term  of  patents  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years;  the  abrogation  of  extensions 
by  the  commissioner :  the  compulsory  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses in  patent  cases;  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
cxamincrs-in -chief,  intermediate  between  the  examiners 
ami  tlie  commissioner,  to  hear  apjieals  from  the  decisions 
of  (lie  former ;  the  repeal  of  the  provision  ]iormitting 
withdrawal  of  two-thirds  <if  the  lee  in  case  of  rcje<dion, 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  all  distinctions  between  citizens 
and  foreigners  in  the  granting  of  patents.  This  last- 
niimed  change  was  pubjeet  to  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  apply  to  citizens  of  countries  discriminating  against 
AmerifNin  i-ili/,<!ns  in  the  grant  of  patents ;  Can  ad  Inns 
therefore  were  compelled  to  pay  a  foe  of  $.')llll  until 
the  passage  of  the  Canadian  patent  law  of  1S72  removed 


the  objection.  The  act  of  1861  made  an  important  change 
in  the  payment  of  fees,  fifteen  dollars  being  payable  on 
the  application,  ancl  twenty  dollars  on  the  issue  of  the  pat- 
ent. In  1.S7U  a  new  statute  replaced  the  old.  It  made  but 
few  changes,  and  these  mostly  for  the  worse.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  it  caused  a  decided  advance  in  the  utility 
of  the  patent  office  by  providing  for  the  printing  of  aJl 
patents  as  fast  as  issued.  Brief  abstracts,  together  with 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  patent  cases,  decisions  of  the  com- 
missioner, etc.,  are  published  weekly  in  the  official  gazette. 
The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  formerly  pub- 
lished annually,  contained,  from  1812  to  184D,  inclusive, 
but  the  most  imperfect  notices  of  a  few  of  the  patents 
granted;  from  1850  to  18.j2,  inclusive,  the  d'aims  only; 
in  1853  rude  wood-cuts,  white  lines  on  black  ground;  from 
1854  to  18(J9,  inclusive,  good  line  engravings  with  the 
claims,  except  that  no  engravings  appear  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  last-named  year ;  in  1870  and  1871,  the  claims, 
with  short  descriptive  "  briefs." 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  a  sketch  of  the  gradual 
adoption  of  patent  laws  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  year  1791,  when  France,  the  earliest  among  con- 
tinental nations  to  adopt  the  system,  enacted  her  first 
statute  on  the  subject.  But  the  length  this  article  has 
already  reached  prevents.  Wherever  patent  laws  have 
been  fairly  tried  they  have  produced  but  one  result — the 
quickening  of  industries,  the  creation  of  wealth,  the  cheap- 
ening of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  bringing  of  lux- 
uries within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, the  rapid  but  normal  growth  of  every  element  of 
national  prosperity  or  individual  good.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  important  invention  made  during  the  past 
two  centuries  and  a  half  that  has  not  owed  its  existence  to 
the  patent  laws,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  inventor  in  all 
the  records  of  the  industries  who  has  not  looked  upon  the 
rewards  offered  by  the  grant  of  letters  ])atent  as  the  incit- 
ing cause  of  his  efforts,  the  tangible  form  in  which  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  should  come.  These  laws,  based  upon 
the  first  principles  of  justice,  and  proved  expedient  by  the 
experience  of  250  years,  have  turned  the  energies  of  the 
masses  to  the  search  for  improvements  in  every  handicraft 
under  the  sun  ;  they  have  trained  multitudes  of  men  to  tho 
special  work  of  invention,  as  the  copyright  laws  have 
trained  other  multitudes  to  research  and  original  thought  in 
other  departments  of  intellectual  work.  In  unnumbered 
instances  they  have  lured  tho  sons  of  genius  throvigh  the 
darkness  of  adversity,  the  bitterness  of  hunger  and  cold. 
with  the  fair  ])romise  of  success,  and  have  offered  to  wealth 
the  most  brilliant  inducements  in  the  fostering  of  indus- 
tries and  arts.  But  grand  as  is  the  system,  and  colossal  as 
its  results  undeniably  are,  the  laws  of  almost  every  coun- 
try need  more  or  less  of  reform  to  better  adajit  them  to  tho 
complex  conditions  of  the  greater  advancement  which  those 
laws  have  ])roiluced.  There  are  fifty-eight  nationalities 
anil  self-governing  colonies  that  have  adopted  patent  laws. 
anil  with  all  its  defects  that  of  our  own  country  is  beyond 
question  tho  best.  But  the  practice  that  seemed  good  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  is  now  proved  by  experience  to 
be  in  some  respects  fallacious,  and  there  is  no  more  worthy 
field  for  tho  effort  of  tho  jurist  than  exists  in  the  remedy 
of  defects  without  injury  to  tlic  organic  structure  of  the 
present  law.  Few  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  existing  system  can  doubt  that  its  utility,  both  as  con- 
cerns the  inventor  and  tho  public,  would  bo  vastly  in- 
creased if  the  onerous  tax  of  a  model  in  each  application 
were  done  away  with  ;  the  absurd  definitions  of  "  jiatent- 
ablo  novelty  "  that  encrust  tho  (iractico  of  the  patent  office 
should  bo  superseded  by  tho  correct  idea  that  every  in- 
vention, really  new  and  really  useful,  is  the  ])roper  subject 
of  letters  patent;  tho  right  of  direct  appeal  in  interfercneo 
cases  from  the  commissioner  to  the  district  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bo  restored;  the  rejected  applications 
closed  against  access  of  the  public;  tho  reissue  of  patents 
permitted  upon  the  specification  as  well  as  upon  the  draw- 
ing, and  the  full  publication  (after  the  manner  of  the  Hrit- 
isii  i)atent  office)  of  all  patents  that  have  been  granted  from 
the  organization  of  the  system,  carried  into  effect.  The  ne- 
cessity for  those  changes  is  growing  more  imperative  every 
year,  and  their  adoption  would  leave  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  a  beneficent  system  that,  founded  on  tho  principles  of 
ideal  justice,  has  done  more  than  any  one  other  branch  of 
jurisprudence  to  promote  and  enrich  the  pnicticul  arts  of 
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Patents  fLat.  ;mrrH«l.  Laws  rclalin^  to.  A  patent 
for  an  invention  is  a  declaration  by  the  government  defin- 
ing what  an  inventor  may  bo  protected  in  tho  use  of.  and 
for  what  length  of  time.  It  consists  of  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  the  ijrant  and  a  docription  of  the  invention  pat- 


ented.     Patent  laws 


laws  which  ] 


cribc  under  what 


formalities  and  conditions  patents  may  be  granted,  and  pro- 
vide for  enforcing  the  protection  which  the  patent  grants. 
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A  patent  to  ft  first  inventor  is  not,  ftS  is  often  orronoously 
(■iipiMiM'il,  i\  jjrimt  uf  ri;;lit  to  the  iuvention.  It  is  merely  a 
grunt  >if  rijflu  to  jin>t'-vti»ni  in  tlio  exoUiaive  M^t  of  the  in- 
vomi'Hi.  An  invi-nlor  Im;*  a  ri;,'lit  to  use  his  invention 
withiHit  n  pulent.  lie  needs  a  ]iiilent  and  the  tiid  of  piitent 
hiw.-i  only  to  vo'it  him  with  power  to  exchule  others  from 
the  iif<o  of  the  invention.  The  grant  of  proteetion  to  an 
inventiir  in  the  cxehisive  use  of  his  invention  for  ii  limited 
time  is  ko  troll  f  mnded  in  jnstire  and  jiublii-  poliey  that. 
although  not  of  remote  origin,  it  lias  been  adopted  by  all 
civJIi/ed  nations.  There  are  now  at  least  nineteen  gov- 
ernments  where  there  is  a  regular  system  of  patent  laws  to 
perure  Mieh  protection,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  pro- 
teelitm  is  granted  to  the  tirst  inventor.  In  Kngland  it  is 
granted  to  the  first  introducer  of  the  invention,  whether  he 
bo  the  inventor  or  an  importer  of  the  invention.  In  most 
countries  this  protortion  is  granted  on  condition  of  a  for- 
feiture of  the  right  unless  the  invention  be  put  into  use  by 
the  patentee  within  a  specified  time.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  the  protection  is  granted  in  difterent  countries 
varies  fniui  three  to  iwenty-one  years,  but  is  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  shortest  term  during  which  protcctiim.  if  any, 
has  been  previously  granted  for  the  same  invention  in  any 
other  country.  The  effect  of  patent  laws  being  to  reward 
the  inventor  according  to  his  merits  by  securing  to  him, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  benefit  of  his  own  productions,  they 
are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  inventive  genius  and  render 
it  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  power,  and  especially  so 
when,  as  in  this  country,  they  have  the  aid  of  general  edu- 
cation among  the  masses  of  the  jicoplo.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  American  inventors.  Previously  to 
Get.  I.  lS7i,  I6H,U47  original  jiatents  were  granted  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  about  6.">0I1  were  for  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery f.ir  weaving  and  in  textile  fabrics,  6000  for  im- 
])ro\cments  in  carriages  and  wagons,  4000  for  improve- 
ments in  firearms  and  blasting,  3500  for  improvements 
concerning  railways.  2.')00  for  improvements  in  the  art 
of  printing,  and  2000  for  inventions  in  sewing-machines. 
On  an  average  over  215  original  patents  now  issue  week- 
ly from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  The  authority  for  the 
l>atent  laws  in  this  country  is  the  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tuti-n  of  the  U.  S.  which  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  jMiwer  **  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
ami  discoveries."  In  consequence  of  this  delegation  of 
power  by  the  several  States,  all  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  patents  for  new  inventions  belongs  to  Congress,  and  by 
such  lei^islation  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  patent  la*iS  belongs  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Neither  State  legislatures  nor  State  courts  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  making  or  executing  them.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  thus  delegated.  Congress  passed  its  first 
general  patent  act  in  ITVIO,  and  its  last  one  in  1870. 

For  irimt  SithJertH-  M'ltter  Patrnts  mny  he  (jmnted. — The 
act  now  in  force  proviiles '*  that  any  pers(m  who  has  in- 
vented (tr  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  com])Osition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  thereof  not  known  or  used  by  others 
in  this  country,  and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  ])ublication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned,  may, 
upon  payment  of  the  duty  required  by  law  and  other  due 
jn-ofL'cdings  had,  obtain  a  patent  therefor."  It  will  be 
notii-cl  rliat.  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
was  given  power  to  secure  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  "  discoveries,"  while  the  statute  purports  to  secure 
what  has  been  "  invented  or  discovered."  As  the  statute 
puts  '•  inventeil  or  discovered"  in  the  alternative,  thereby 
indicating  that  Congress  understood  those  terms  to  refer 
to  different  things  or  to  things  of  different  origin,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  Congress  had  exceeded  its  authority  in  providing 
protection  for  inrentions  as  well  as  for  fli»rovcrie8.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disjunctive  use  in  the  statute  of  the 
terms  "  invented  "  or  "  discovered,"  the  courts  have  held 
that,  with  reference  to  patentable  subjects-matter,  discoven/ 
is  synonymous  with  invctitiou,  and  such,  from  previous  ad- 
judications which  had  taken  place  in  England,  was  well 
understood  to  be  the  import  of  those  terms  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  .\inerican  Constitution.  The  word 
"discovery."  as  used  in  the  Constitution  and  patent  laws, 
does  not  mean  a  discovery  of  an  abstract  law  or  fact,  but 
such  n  discovery  only  as  is  inseparable  from  invention. 
There  cannot  bo  invention  without  discovery.  The  ascer- 
tainment of  the  relation  between  the  thing  to  be  done  and 
the  means  of  doing  it  must  of  necessity  involve  discovery. 
Some  inventions  are  produced  which  are  chieBy  the  result 
of  accidental  discovery,  requiring  very  little  study  or  ex- 
periment, while  others  are  the  result  of  long  and  laborious 


research.  It  will  be  nnti.cd  that  only  four  classes  of  pat- 
entable subjects-matter  arc  mentioned  in  our  statute:  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  comprehend  patentable  imiirovements 
of  any  kind.  In  the  Knglish  law  only  one  was  mentioned, 
being  "manufacture."  but  the  courts  of  Kngland  by  con- 
struction give  that  one  term  sufficient  scope  to  embracrc  all 
kinds  of  patentable  subjects-matter.  As  used  in  the 
.statute,  the  term  '■  machine  "  includes  all  kinds  of  mechan- 
ism, whether  machines  (iroper  or  apparatus  which  have  a 
mode  of  operation  in  wm'king  out  or  producing  a  result. 
The  term  "manufacture."  according  to  the  patent  laws  of 
this  country,  includes  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  which  aro 
made,  except  machines  and  compositions  of  matter,  such, 
for  example,  as  fiibrics.  tools,  implements,  wearing  ap- 
parel, household  furniture,  etc.  The  designation  "compo- 
sition of  matter"  includes  all  kinds  of  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds of  substances,  such  as  medicines,  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  perfumeries,  paints,  dyes.  etc.  The  term  "  art  " 
comprehends  all  nietborls  and  processes  which  may  consist 
of  modes  of  procedure  with  or  without  new  ingredients  or 
materials.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
four  classes  of  subjects-matter  mentioned  in  the  statute  an 
invention  belongs.  Rome  of  them  merge  into  or  overlap 
each  other  so  that  the  line  of  separation  becomes  obscure 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  invention  may  properly  be  ranged 
under  either  of  two  classes.  It  sometimes  hapjiens  that  a 
new  article  is  such  that  it  may  be  designated  either  as  a 
new  manufacture  or  a  new  composition  of  matter,  and  it 
is  often  such  that  it  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  new  ap- 
paratus or  a  new  manufacture.  Hut  this  difficulty  pro- 
duces no  inconvenience  in  jiractice.  because  when  it  occurs 
the  law  will  be  satisfied  by  the  invention  being  arranged 
under  either  class.  As  both  new  articles  of  manufacture 
and  the  means  of  producing  them  are  patentable,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  an  inventor  is  entitled  to  separate 
patents  for  three  kinds  of  subject-matter,  all  having  ref- 
erence to  the  same  production.  M'hen  the  article  is  new, 
he  can  ])atent  thttt  as  a  new  manufacture  :  when  the  mctliod 
of  producing  it  is  new,  he  can  also  patent  tlmt  as  a  new 
process;  and  when  the  mechanism  used  in  the  process  of 
producing  the  article  is  new,  he  can  also  patent  that  as  a 
new  machine  or  apparatus,  and  thus  have  three  ]>atents, 
one  for  the  article,  one  for  the  machine  that  produces  it, 
and  a  third  for  the  method  or  process  of  production. 

To  whom  PulentH  mni/  hr  ffvanted. — In  this  country,  with 
one  exception,  he  only  is  entitled  to  a  patent  who  is  the 
first  inventor.  The  statute  says  "  original  and  first  inven- 
tor." but  obviously  the  word  original  is  superfluous,  he- 
cause,  if  one  is  the  first  inventor,  he  must  be  an  original 
inventor.  The  exception  referred  to  is  that  an  applicant 
for  a  patent  need  not  be  the  first  inventor  as  against  a  mere 
prior  knowledge  or  use  in  a  foreign  country,  provided  he 
believe  himself  to  bo  the  first  inventor  at  the  time  of 
making  his  application  for  a  patent.  Patents  may  bo 
granted  to  first  inventors,  vrhether  individual  or  joint,  or 
to  their  assignees,  executors,  or  administrators,  and  to 
foreigners  and  citizens  on  the  same  terms. 

What  ronititiitfs  Patenfnhfr  lurmtiuuH. — The  mere  con- 
ception of  an  idea  is  not  patentable.  An  invention,  to  bo 
patentable,  must  be  completed  ready  for  use  without  the 
addition  of  further  invention  or  the  necessity  of  further 
experiment.  It  must  be  so  matured  that  the  means  of 
producing  the  result  can  be  accurately  and  fully  set  forth. 
Mere  experiments  equivocal  in  their  results  are  not  ])atcnt- 
able.  When  the  invention  consists  of  a  process  or  of  a 
composition  of  matter,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  en- 
title its  author  to  a  patent,  that  he  should  understand  the 
rationale  of  the  chemical  changes  involved.  He  has 
brought  such  an  invention  to  a  patentable  condition  when 
hejias  ascertained  what  articles  are  to  be  used  and  how 
they  are  to  be  used  to  produce  the  tlesired  result.  Some 
inventions  are  new  in  kind,  while  others  are  only  now  as 
improvements  on  something  which  in  kind  had  prior  ex- 
istence. The  former  are  patentable  much  more  broadly 
than  the  latter.  Wlien  an  invention  consists  of  doing  by 
a  machine  what  had  previously  been  done  by  hanri  only. 
or  had  never  been  done  at  all.  it  is  new  in  kind.  The  first 
sewing-machine  and  the  first  recording  telegraph  are  in- 
stances of  inventions  which  were  new  in  kind.  To  give 
an  invention  patentable  novelty  it  is  immaterial  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  much  or  little  or  any  research  or  labor. 
The  law  does  not  rate  inventions  according  to  the  quantity 
of  attention  and  time  bestowed  upon  their  productit»n,  but 
according  to  their  nature.  The  patentability  or  n<m-pat- 
entability  of  an  invention  is  to  be  determined  frtun  its 
character.  How  it  was  arrived  at  is  immaterial.  An  in- 
vention or  discovery  made  by  accident  is  none  the  less 
patentable.  New  combinations  of  either  new  or  old  ele- 
ments are  patentable,  but  a  combination  of  old  elements, 
to  be  patentable,  must  produce  some  new  result  due  to  the 
co-operative  or  reciprocal  action  of  the  combined  parts. 
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The  mere  addition  of  one  old  device  to  another,  each  pro- 
dtK'inf?  its  own  result  in  such  manner  that  their  coinbina- 
ti'in  jiroduces  thope  siiiiie  two  results  and  no  other,  ip  not 
pate-ntable,  and  is  not  invention.  Any  part  in  a  machine 
whi(^li  does  not  participate  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
machine  is  regarded  as  a  dead  part.  Nearly  all  j)atent.s 
on  Tnachinery  are  fur  combinations  of  parts  some  or  all  of 
whieli  were  old.  When  a  single  part  or  any  combination 
of  parts  less  than  the  combination  of  the  whole  is  new, 
then  such  part  or  such  sub-combination  of  parts  is  patent- 
able, as  well  as  the  entire  combination,  and  they  can  bo 
patented  by  separate  claims  in  one  patent  or  by  a  plurality 
of  patents.  Althoui;h  an  invention,  to  be  patentable,  must, 
witli  the  exception  mentioned,  be  new  and  useful,  it  does 
not  folhtw  that  all  new  and  useful  productions  are  patent- 
able. There  are  many  things  which,  though  both  new  and 
useful,  are  not  patentable.  Any  change  which  was  so  ob- 
vious as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the 
inventive  faculties  being  necessary  to  pro'luce  it  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  Any  improvement  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  mechanical  skill  or  superior  workmanship  is 
not  patentable.  A  new  discovery  of  a  law  of  nature  or  of 
an  abstract  principle  is  not  patentable.  A  discovery  con- 
sisting of  the  adoption  of  a  known  equivalent  of  what  was 
alrcaily  in  use  is  not  patentable;  such,  for  illustration,  as 
the  removal  from  a  machine  of  one  of  the  elements  which 
it  has  in  combination  with  other  elements,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of  another  known  element  possessing  only 
the  same  function  and  performing  only  the  same  office  in 
the  combination  as  did  the  part  for  which  it  was  substi- 
tuted. In  a  process  or  composition  of  matter  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  known  chemicivl  agent  for  another  having  only 
the  same  function  is  not  patentable.  Combinations  in 
mechanism  consisting  of  a  mere  assemblage  of  ohl  parts, 
each  part  possessing  only  the  same  function  and  perform- 
ing only  the  same  office  in  the  combination  as  it  diil  out 
of  it,  and  none  of  the  parts  co-operating  with  the  others  to 
produce  any  new  or  improved  result,  are  not  patentable 
combinations,  but  in  judgment  of  law  are  mere  aggrega- 
tions of  old  elements.  A  new  use  of  an  old  thing,  called  a 
double  use.  is  not  patentable:  that  is  to  say.  if  a  machine 
or  an  instrument  be  known  and  used  for  one  purpose. 
a  discovery  that  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  another 
purpose,  accompanied  by  an  actual  application  of  it  un- 
changed to  such  new  purpose,  is  not  jiatentable,  but  in 
such  cases  a  very  slight  adaptation  of  it  for  the  new  use 
will  render  it  patentable.  This  exclusion  of  a  now  use  of 
an  oM  thing  from  patentability  is  for  the  reason  that  when 
an  invention  is  made,  its  author,  having  created  it,  is  en- 
titled to  all  its  attributes,  whether  discovered  by  him  or 
by  any  one  else  subsequently  to  his  invention;  and  when 
that  right  passes  frnin  him  to  the  public,  it  becomes  vested 
with  the  same  right;  that  is.  to  all  uses  of  the  invention. 
Anything  which  is  injuriouB  to  public  health  or  morals  is 
not  patentable. 

Utilitjf. — Although  the  statute  requires  the  invention  to 
be  useful,  yet  no  particular  degree  of  utility  is  necessary 
to  render  an  inveiiti(m  patentable.  It  need  not  be  more 
useful  than  what  was  jireviously  known  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  re(|uireinents  of  the  law  are  answered  so  far  as 
utility  is  concerned  if  the  invention  be  not  absolutely  friv- 
olous or  injurious  to  the  ]mblio.  Any  invention  injurious 
to  health  or  public  morals,  or  designed  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of  crime,  is  not  patentable,  anil  fails  of  being 
so  by  reason  of  what  is  denominated  want  of  utility. 

Hinc  fin  fnrcntor  viaif  /ant;  hln  IHfjht  ti>  n  Pfttrnt. —  An 
inventor  who  has  acquired  a  right  to  a  jiatent  may  lose  it 
in  two  ways:  1.  liy  neglecting  to  apply  for  a  patent  for 
more  than  two  years  after  the  invention  has  been  put  into 
public  use  or  on  sale.  The  "  public  use  "  menti<»ned  in  the 
statute  is  not  limited  to  a  continuous  public  use  for  mr)ro 
than  two  years,  but  com|>rchou<ts  also  a  single  instance  of 
such  use  more  than  two  years  before  the  a])plic!ition  for  a 
patcTit.  Public  use  has  been  judicially  delined  to  bo  a  use 
in  public.  The  loss  of  an  inventor's  right  to  a  patent  by 
neL^h-cting  to  upply  for  it  for  inoro  than  two  years  after 
the  invention  has  been  either  used  in  public  or  jiut  on  sale 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture  of  his  riglit.  and  does  not 
depend  up()n  his  intention.  2.  An  inventor  may  so  deal 
with  his  invention  as  to  create  an  abandonment  or  dedi- 
cation of  it  to  the  public  at  any  time.  This  he  may 
do  cither  by  ex])rcss  declaration  or  by  his  silence  while 
with  his  knowledge  its  use  is  generally  adopted  by  others. 
Siudi  a  surrender  of  an  inventor's  rigiit  is  a  mutter  of  in- 
tention on  his  part,  but  inlcnti<m  may  be  inferred  from 
existing  facts.  Delay  alone  to  apply  for  a  patcnt.no  mat- 
ter for  how  long,  will  not  constitute  abandonment,  but  un- 
reasonable delay,  assoeintcd  with  the  fai-t  of  the  same  in- 
vention being  originated  by  iinother  an"!  patented  or  put 
into  general  use  hy  him.  will  constitute  abandonment. 
llenco,  if  a  person  unreasonably  neglect  to   apply  for  a 


patent  after  completing  his  invention,  he  does  so  at  the 
peril  of  losing  his  right.  The  issue  of  a  patent  is  no  guar- 
anty to  its  owner  of  the  right  which  it  purports  to  secure. 
A  patent  is  only  pn'md  fan'e  evidence  of  such  right.  It 
gives  to  its  owner  a  right  of  action  against  infringers  of 
the  patent,  and  authorizes  him  to  contest  his  right  to  the 
thing  jiatented.  Proof  against  a  patent  at  any  tiuie  dur- 
ing its  term,  in  a  suit  brought  for  an  infringement,  that  the 
patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  thing  piitented, 
or  that  its  subject-matter  was  not  patentiibte.  or  that  the 
inventor  lost  his  right  by  forfeiture  or  abandonment,  or 
any  other  fact  against  the  validity  of  the  patent,  will  in- 
validate the  patent. 

ffow  PafciitH  arc  ohtniupfl. — Patents  arc  obtained  by 
applications  in  the  form  of  petitions  to  the  commissioner 
of  patents,  accompanied  by  a  description,  including  draw- 
ings and  a  model  when  the  invention  is  of  a  kind  admit- 
ting of  drawings  and  moilcl.  AVhcn  the  invention  is  of  a 
composition  of  matter,  specimens  must  be  furnished  if  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  of  patents 
is  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  has  a  corps  of  assist- 
ants called  examiners,  among  whom  the  different  patent- 
able subjects-matter  are  divided,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  applications  to  ascertain  whether  the  papers  are 
in  proper  form  and  whether  the  invention  described  therein 
is,  so  far  as  they  can  ascertain,  new  and  useful.  On  the 
commissioner  receiving  an  application  for  a  patent,  he  re- 
fers it  to  the  proper  primary  examiner  for  his  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  art  to  which  the  invention  appertains, 
and  for  his  report  of  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the 
commissioner.  If  no  reason  is  found  against  granting  the 
patent,  it  is  allowed  and  issued.  If  any  cause  is  found  by 
the  examiner  against  the  grant,  it  in  such  case  is  reported 
to  the  applicant;  and  if  he  can  by  explanation  or  argu- 
ment remove  the  objection,  the  patent  will  still  be  issued, 
otherwise  it  will  be  refused  by  the  primary  examiner. 
From  the  decision  of  the  primary  examiner  an  ajipeal  lies 
to  a  board  of  three  examiners,  designated  examiners-in- 
chief.  From  a  deci^ion  of  the  board  of  examiners-in-chief 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  and  from 
his  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  AVhen  an  application  is  made  for  a  patent 
which  in  the  o])inion  of  the  commissioner  would  interfere 
with  any  pemling  njqdicatlon  or  with  any  existing  ])ntent, 
notice  is  given  to  the  parties  interested,  and  an  opjpor- 
tunity  granted  to  them  to  show  by  evidence  which  was 
prior  in  date  of  invention  ;  and  the  patent  will  be  issued 
to  the  one  proved  to  be  the  first.  The  business  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  become  so  extensive  that  there  has  grown 
up  a  class  of  persons  known  as  patent  agents  or  solicitors 
of  patents,  who  conduct  Patent  Office  business  in  behalf 
of  inventors,  and,  being  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
V,  S..  are  always  accessible  to  inventors.  The  term  for 
which  patents  for  inventions  issue  in  this  country  is  sev- 
enteen years:  but  when  an  invention  is  patented  in  this 
country  after  being  jtatented  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
patent  here  will  expire  at  the  same  time  with  the  foreign 
patent,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  foreign  patent,  then 
nt  the  same  time  with  the  foreign  patent  having  the 
shortest  term  :  but  in  no  case  can  the  American  patent  bo 
in  force  for  more  than  seventeen  years.  If  an  inventor, 
after  conceiving  the  outlines  of  his  invention,  desire  fur- 
ther time  to  mature  the  same,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
guard  against  any  other  patent  being  gtJinted  for  the  in- 
vention, he  may  do  so  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  a  ca- 
veat, setting  forth  the  design  and  tlistinguishintj  charac- 
teristics of  his  invention  and  praying  jirotection  <»f  his 
right  until  he  shall  have  matured  Iiis  invention.  Such  ca- 
veat will  be  preserved  in  secrecy  by  the  eommissionor  of 
patents,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  bo  to  entitle  the  caveator 
for  one  year  to  notice  from  the  commissi<mer  of  any  ap- 
plication which  may  be  miidc  for  a  patent  which  woubl  in 
any  way  interfere  with  his  right.  After  receiving  such 
notice,  if  any  ho  given,  the  caveator  will  be  allowed  three 
months  in  which  to  file  a  complete  application. 

DptiitftiH. —  New  designs  are  also  iwitentahle.  such  as  a 
design  for  a  manufacture,  bust,  statue,  alto-relievo.  (»r  bas- 
relief,  also  designs  for  jtrinted  fabrics,  also  ornaments. 
patterns,  prints,  or  pictures  to  he  placed  on  or  worked  into 
any  article  of  manufacture,  also  new  shapes. 

Ampudmrnt  of  Pfilniti. — A  patent  maybe  anicnderl  by 
being  surrendered  to  the  commissioner  anil  the  grant  of 
an  amended  one.  called  a  reissue,  in  its  stead,  or  by  filing 
with  the  commissioner  a  disclaimer  of  st)  much  of  the  thing 
]iatentcd  as  the  patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor  of.  To 
amcntl  by  a  reissue,  the  original  patent  and  an  amended 
specification  must  be  delivered  to  the  commissioner,  asking 
an  acceptance  of  the  surrender  anil  a  grant  of  a  reissue  in 
conformity  with  the  aTTu-uiied  specification.  A  patent  may 
by  a  reissue  be  amended  in  either  its  descriptive  parts  or 
its  claims  so  as  to  conform  to  what  the  patentee  wbs  the 
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first  inventor  ©f;  but  no  new  matter  can  be  introduced  into 
the  ruijiriuo,  nor,  in  ciist-  of  a.  machine  piUent,  can  the  iiioilel 
(Ifpusiled  'in  ibe  ori;;inul  application  or  the  drawing,'!*  at- 
tnt'hyJ  to  the  piUont  be  aiiiouded  except  each  by  the  other : 
bat  when  there  i:*  ncitlier  model  nor  drawing,  amendments 
may  bo  made  ii|jon  proof  satisfactory  to  the  couimist*ioncr 
that  such  new  matter  or  amendment  was  a  jiart  of  the 
original  invention  and  was  omitted  from  the  original 
8pei-ification  by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake. 

lirnrol  iif'  /'(itrntit. — Tliorc  IS  no  statutory  provision  for 
tht?  repeal  of  patents ;  but  where  patents  interfere  by  each 
chiimin;^  the  same  invention,  any  one  interested  in  either 
patent  may  institute  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  owners  of 
the  other  patent,  in  which  case  the  court  has  power  to  dc- 
chuo  either  patent  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  also 
umlerstoitd  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  has  a 
right  of  action  to  invalidate  a  patent  where  there  was 
fraud  in  the  issuing  of  it. 

S>iU  ttnU  Trfinn/er  of  Patents. — A  patentee  may  sell  bis 
entire  patent  or  any  undivided  part  of  it  for  the  whole  or 
any  spoeilied  part  of  the  U.  S.  The  conveyance  of  such 
an  interest,  to  bo  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  and  is  called 
an  assignment.  Such  an  assignment  will  be  void  as  against 
any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice  that  such  assignment  had  been 
ma<Ie.  unless  it  be  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  within  three 
months  from  its  date.  Parties  having  an  undivided  inter- 
est in  a  patent  are  not  thereby  constituted  jjartners,  but 
are  tenants  in  common  ;  and  any  of  such  parties  may  grant 
linenses  to  others  to  use  the  invention  in  making,  using, 
and  vending  the  patentecl  article,  and  receive  ami  retain 
the  consideration  for  the  same  without  liability  to  their  co- 
owners.  Licenses  under  patents  necfl  nut  be  in  writing. 
They  may  be  oral  or  Implied.  A  license  to  a  party  to  use 
the  invention  is  not  divisible  or  assignable  unless  expressly 
made  so  by  its  terms.  A  license,  although  in  writing,  need 
not  be  recordecl.  An  invention  not  patented  is  assignable, 
but  an  invention  is  not  salable  or  assignable  before  it  is 
made.  l>orausc  a  thing  not  in  finip  is  not  the  subject  of  sale. 
An  iigrccMicnt,  however,  to  assign  an  invention  when  made 
will  be  operative  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  made. 

Hcmeiiiea  for  the  Protection  of  Patent  IHf/kts. — The  law 
protects  patentees  against  false  representations  of  others. 
It  provides  that  any  person  who,  without  authority  from 
the  patentee,  shall  in  any  manner  mark  upim  anything 
made,  used,  or  sold  by  him,  for  which  he  has  not  obtained 
a  patent,  the  name,  or  any  imitation  of  the  name,  of  any 
person  who  has  obtained  a  patent  therefor,  or  who  shall 
in  any  manner  work  upon  or  affix  to  any  such  jiatented 
article  the  word  "]>atcnt"  or  "patented"  or  the  words 
"  letters  patent,"  or  any  word  of  like  imjiort,  with  the  in- 
tent to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mark  or  device  of  the 
patentee,  or  who  shall  in  any  manner  mark  upon  or  affix 
to  any  unpatented  article  the  word  "  jiatent"  or  any  word 
im])ortiiig  that  tho  same  is  ])atented,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public,  shall  be  liable  f<ir  every  such  offence 
to  a  penalty  of  $IU0.  In  case  of  an  infringement  of  a 
patent,  the  law  gives  its  owner  right  to  remuneration  for 
past  infringement  and  to  have  further  infringement  pre- 
vented, lie  has  a  right  to  an  action  at  law  for  a  trial  by 
jury,  in  which  his  recovery  will  be  the  actual  damages  ho 
has  sustaincil  from  the  infringement.  He  also  has  a  right 
to  sue  in  e(|uity.  in  which  he  can  recover  not  only  damages, 
but,  in  addition  tliereto,  according  to  the  statute,  the  profits 
realized  by  the  defemlant  from  the  infringement,  ami  obtain 
an  injunction  restraining  further  infringement;  an<l  where 
no  serious  doubt  is  raised  respecting  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent or  on  the  question  of  infringement,  he  may,  on  short  no- 
tice, have  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  the  infringe- 
ment during  the  pendency  of  the  suit.  In  suits  for  infringe- 
ment all  of  the  owners  of  undivided  interests  in  the  patent 
for  the  territory  in  which  the  infringement  has  been  com- 
mitted must  be  joined  as  co-plaintiffs  or  co-complainants. 
^Vhere  there  has  been  a  joint  infringement,  the  infringers 
are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  infringement.  Ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  an  inlringor  of  the  existence  of  a 
patent  at  the  time  of  infringement  is  immaterial,  so  far  as 
his  liability  for  the  infringement  is  concerned.  To  entitle 
a  patentee  to  recover  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  ho 
is  not  required  to  show  that  the  infringer  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  patent.  Still,  neither  the  patentee  nor  his 
assigns  are  allowed  to  recover  damages  for  infringement, 
unless  it  appear  that  they  marked  the  patented  articles 
made  or  sold  by  them  with  the  wonl  "  patented,"  together 
with  the  date  of  the  patent,  or  thut  the  defendant  was  per- 
sonally notified  of  the  infringement  and  continued  to  in- 
fringe after  such  notice. 

Kelatitm  of  a  Patenter  to  the  Government. — The  relation 
between  the  public  and  the  inventor  is  that  of  contracting 
parties.  The  inventor  being  in  possession  of  the  inven- 
tion, it  is  his ;  he  has  created  it ;  he  is  not  bound  to  divulge 


it:  but  if,  without  law  to  protect  it,  he  make  it  known, 
others  may  use  it.  The  public  is  in  possession  of  power 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  use  of  the  in^ention 
by  others.  The  public  by  its  law  ofl'ers  to  give  him  the 
protection  far  a.  limited  time  in  case  he,  in  consideration 
thereof,  explain  his  secret.  Promised  ])rotcction  is  what 
the  (>ublic  gives.  A  dcscriptii)n  of  the  invention  is  the 
Ciinsidcration  given  in  return  by  the  inventor.  ^Vhcn  the 
inventor  has  published  the  required  deseription  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  he  has  paid  the  full  consideration  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  the  jiart  of  the  contract  remaining  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  ])ublic  is  to  furnish  the  patentee  with  the 
use  of  its  officers  and  courts  during  tlie  term  f(tr  whiidi  the 
])atent  was  granteil,  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  invention  by 
others.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  forming  this  relati<in  the 
public  neither  jiromises  nor  imjiarts  anything  to  the  in- 
ventor except  legal  protection  to  his  jiroperty,  while  it  re- 
ceives a  valuable  addition  to  its  productive  resources.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  anything  being  given  to  the  inventor 
by  the  grant  of  a  patent  in  the  nature  of  property  or  of  a 
right  to  tlic  invention,  as  is  generally  su])posed,  the  in- 
ventor im])arts  such  right  to  the  public,  and  the  public,  not 
the  inventor,  is  the  recipient  of  the  right.  From  this  re- 
lation of  the  inventor  to  the  [mblic,  it  will  be  realized  how 
strong  is  his  claim  to  a  full  and  cffi<^ient  protection  to  his 
right,  because — (1)  He  has  purchased  the  protection  to 
his  property  in  the  invention  for  a  special  and  valuable 
consideration;  (2)  He  receives  no  greater  protection  than 
is  furnished  to  others  for  other  projicrty  without  a  special 
])urchase;  and  (;i}  The  protection  is  only  for  a  limited 
time,  while  for  tiingible  property  the  protection  is  without 
limitation  of  time,  liut  notwithstanding  this  manifestly 
superior  claim  of  patentees  to  full  ]»rotection  for  their 
property  in  patented  inventions,  their  title  to  such  prop- 
erty is  treated  with  comparative  indifference,  and  trespass 
upon  it  by  others  is  not  held  in  the  same  disrepute  as  is 
trespass  upon  other  kinds  of  property.  Patents  have  been, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  still  are,  regarded  as  monop- 
olies, creating  undue  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  ])ub- 
lic  and  appropriating  to  individuals  what  behmgs  equally 
to  all.  One  cause  of  this  false  impression  is  a  mistake  as 
to  what  a  patent  grants,  and  an  assumption  that  by  it  the 
government  grants  to  a  patentee  an  exclusive  right  to 
something  which  the  public  was  previously  in  possession 
of.  Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  ]iatents  for  new  inven- 
tions had  their  rise,  and  for  a  considerable  time  their  prog- 
ress, in  England  in  the  society  of  other  grants,  whicu  did 
confer  upon  individuals  privileges  which  the  public  was  in 
previous  possession  of,  and  which  were  therefore  monop- 
olies, and  odious  monopolies,  and  which  in  the  course  of 
time  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  jieoplc  as  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  From  the  fact  that  patents  for  new  inventions 
were  introduced  in  the  form  of  and  contemporaneously 
with  ojipressive  monopolies  which  took  rights  from  the 
public  and  gave  them  to  intlividuals.  they  caught  and  have 
retained  much  of  the  odium,  and  even  the  name,  of  monop- 
olies. This  state  of  things  was  introduced  into  England 
with  the  feudal  system,  and  continued  down  to  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  grant  of  let- 
ters patent  for  new  inventions  was  taken  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  monopolies  by  the  celebrated  statute  of 
monopolies,  which,  after  declaring  '*  that  all  monopolies 
and  all  commissions,  grants,  licenses,  charters,  and  letters 
patent  heretofore  made  or  granted,  or  hereafter  to  bo  made 
or  granted,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cor- 
porate whatsoever,  of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  mak- 
ing, working,  or  using  of  anything  within  this  realm,  .  .  . 
are  altogether  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  so 
are  and  shall  bo  utterly  v(dd  antl  of  none  effect,  and  in  no 
wise  to  be  jtut  in  use  or  execution."  contains  the  following 
proviso:  "That  any  declaration  before  mentioned  shall 
not  extend  to  any  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege 
for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under  hereafter  to  be  made  of 
the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  jnanii- 
fncturcH  within  this  realm  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  and 
inrentors  of  such  manufactures."  From  the  causes  above 
stated  the  courts  of  England,  for  many  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  patents,  treated  them  with  disfavor,  and 
whenever  they  became  the  subject  of  litigation  struggled 
to  invalidate  them.  Nearly  all  authors  who  early  wrote  on 
the  patent  laws  treated  these  grants  as  monopolies,  and 
thus,  from  the  origin  of  patents  down  to  within  a  few  years, 
the  impression  was  general,  and  still  prevails  to  a  large 
extent,  that  a  patent  is  a  grant  of  a  special  favor,  and  that, 
if  justifiable  at  all.  it  is  so  only  as  a  necessary  evil.  Such  an 
understanding  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
fact  or  justice.  Patents  for  new  inventions  arc  not  monop- 
olies, have  none  of  their  properties,  and  were  never  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  common  law  or  sanctioned  as  such  by 
the  statute  of  monopolies.  The  common-law  definition  of 
a  monopoly  is  given  by  Lord  Coke  in  the  following  words: 
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"  A  monopoly  is  an  institution  or  an  allowance  by  the 
king,  by  his  grant,  commission,  or  otherwise,  to  any  per- 
son or  persons,  boiiies  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the 
sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  any- 
thing trherehi/  antf  pfuson  of  persons  are  aou'jht  to  be  re- 
striiiiied  of  any  freedom  or  liberti/  which  theif  hud  before  or 
kinifered  in  (heir  lawful  trade."  .Justice  and  consistency 
require  that  the  pro[)erty  of  an  inventor,  the  creation  of 
his  own  mind,  should  be  exonerated  from  any  idea  of  his 
being  the  grantee  nf  a  monopoly,  that  it  should  be  freed 
from  all  such  slanderous  imputations,  from  such  odious 
cognomens,  and  consequently  from  the  bad  odor  which 
their  habitual  use  diffuses  through  the  public  mind.  All 
bonks  and  publications  on  the  subject  of  patents  should  be 
entirely  purged  of  their  use  as  without  foundation,  author- 
ity, or  meaning,  so  that  the  products  of  genius  rendered 
fruitful  by  labor  when  subjected  to  proper  limitations  by 
patents  and  law,  may  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  their  authors  as  any  other  property  can  be. 

Geokge  Uiffokd. 

Pater'cnlus  (Caits  Velleu's),  b.  about  19  b.  c. ;  en- 
tererl  early  the  Roman  army,  ami  served  from  2  to  14  A.  D. 
umler  Tiberius  in  Germania,  Pannonia,  and  Dalraatia. 
The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his  C.  Vclleil 
Patennli  IfistoriiE  lininduir  ad  M.  Vinirinni  Cos.  Lihri  ff. 
reached  to  ;^0  a.  d.  The  first  manuscript  of  this  book, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us,  was  discov- 
ered by  ISeatus  Rhenanus  at  Murbach  in  Alsace,  and 
printeil  at  Bale  in  1520.  The  best  editions  are  that  by 
Orelli  (Leipsie,  ISH.t).  and  that  by  Kritz  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1S4S).  The  beginning  (►f  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there 
is  also  a  portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book. 

Patern6,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Etna,  about  8^ 
miles  from  the  city  of  Catania,  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the 
summit  of  the  groat  volcano.  Remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts and  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  over  the  Siraeto  may 
be  seen  here,  and  not  far  from  the  town  other  noteworthy 
traces  of  the  Roman  jtcriod.  The  old  Xorman  castle,  oc- 
cupying a  very  elevated  position,  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous existing  monuments  of  its  kinil.  Near  the  thermal 
springs  in  the  neighborhood  tliere  is  a  cave  called  the 
Grotta  del  Fracasso,  in  which  is  heard  a  loud  roaring  noise 
caused  by  subterranean  torrents  from  the  melting  snows  of 
Etna.  At  a  lower  point  the  waters  rise  to  the  surface  and 
f(jrm  a  stagnant  pool,  which  poisons  the  air  with  miasma. 
Paterno  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hybfn  Major.  The  present  town  contains  some  re- 
spectable buihlings,  but  is  of  little  general  interest.  The 
vicinity  is  very  fertile  in  grapes,  olives,  hemp,  etc.  Pop. 
in  ISTl,  15,778. 

Pa'ter  Nos'ter  [Lat.  for  '•  Our  Father."  the  first  words 
of  tlie  Fjord's  Prayer],  the  name  given  by  Roman  Catliolics 
to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  re- 
garded as  so  sacred  that  its  formula  was  kept  a  secret  from 
the  uninitiated.  (See  Aer'ANI  Disciplixa.)  In  later  times 
this  prayer  was  repeated  by  the  vulgar  as  a  charm.  The 
closing  word-i,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  are  not 
present  in  all  the  versions,  and  some  Christians  do  not 
use  them. 

Pat'erson,  city  and  cap.  of  Passaic  eo.,  N.  J.,  situ- 
ated both  sides  of  the  Passaic  River,  b  miles  above  tiiio- 
wutcr  navigation  ami  loi^  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York  City. 
The  .Morris  Canal  and  the  New  York  and  Erie,  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  New  .Jersey  Midland  R.  Rs, 
pass  through  the  city,  giving  it  frequent  connection  with 
the  great  metrt!polis  an<l  other  important  places.  -  The 
city  is  built  upon  a  broad  ])lain,  whose  W.  extremity  rises 
to  a  height  of  over  oOO  feet,  known  as  "Garrett  Moun- 
tain." Good  drainage  ami  vahuible  water-power  are  af- 
forded by  the  Passaic  River.  The  Passaic  Falls,  100  feet 
high,  are  locatoil  within  the  city  limits.  Paterson  is 
supplicil  with  water  and  gas,  and  contains  an  excellent 
system  of  public  instruction,  besides  several  private  insti- 
tutions, ,'{o  churches,  2  orphan  asylums.  4  banks,  I  loan 
comj)any,  f^  horse  rai!\vays,  an  electric  fire-alarm  telegraph, 
a  volunteer  (ire  clcpartmcnt.  2  daily  and  '.\  weekly  news- 
papers, a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  number  of  fine  stores. 
It  ranks  sot'on«l  among  the  cities  of  the  State  in  point  of 
manufactures,  which  include  silk,  loconmtivcs,  iron  bridges, 
heavy  castings,  brass  and  plumbers'  goods,  cotton  machin- 
ery, steam  tirc-cngines,  flax.  hemp.  jute,  carpets,  cotton 
yarns,  netting.  calic<i  prints,  shirts,  and  paper.  The  iron 
industry  for  I^7^t  amounted  to  $S,.'»  17,000,  and  gave  om- 
plnyincnt  to  .'i7r)S  persons.  There  are  2.'>  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  silk  goods  and  fabrics, 
with  a  capital  of  >;i, 000, 0(10,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  indus- 
try that  Pat<'rson  is  callotl  the  "  Lyons  <d' America."  The 
other  important  industries  are  the  Passaic  rolling-mills, 


the  Paterson  iron-works,  paper,  cotton,  and  planing  mills, 
and  machine-works.  Paterson  is  the  third  city  in  the 
State  in  point  of  population,  having  '.V.\.bl\\  inhabitants  in 
1870.  Jas.  D.  Donnell,  En.  "  Patkrson  Puess." 

Pat'erson  (William),  b.  at  Skipmyre.  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  in  1005 :  was  ])ersecuted  as  a  Covenanter  by 
Charles  II.;  settled  at  Limdon  as  a  merchant ;  visited  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  obtained  much  information  about 
the  localities  of  the  "  Spanish  Main  "  from  the  buccaneers  ; 
issued  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, of  which,  upon  its  establishment  in  Kl'Ji.  he  was  one 
of  the  directors:  made  unsuccessful  efforts  in  England  in 
the  same  year  to  organize  a  scheme  of  colonization  in  Da- 
rieu;  obtained  from  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  IOUj  an 
act  of  incorporation  ;  obtained  large  subscrii)tions,  and 
proceeded  to  Darien  with  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants ;  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  quarrels,  fever, 
famine,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch.  Spanish,  and 
English  governments;  returned  to  Scotland  1700;  was  an 
advocate  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Englaml;  entered 
Parliament  170S ;  obtained  some  compensation  for  his 
losses  about  1715;  wrote  several  treatises  on  economical 
subjects.  D.  at  Westminster  Jan.  22,  1719.  (See  lUof/ra- 
phics  by  Bannister  and  Pagan.) 

Patholog'ical  Anat'omy,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body 
by  disease.  It  embraces  the  study  of  these  diseased  condi- 
tions during  life  and  after  death.  To  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  these  changes,  we  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy the  naked  eye,  the  simple  and  compound  microscope, 
and  chemical  reagents.  In  many  diseases  the  lesion  of 
some  one  organ  appears  to  constitute  the  disease  :  in  others, 
general  constitutional  symptoms  exist  without  the  presence 
of  any  lesions  which  we  are  able  to  detect.  There  is  no 
department  of  medicine  in  which  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  years ;  and  for  this  progress  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  the  Germans.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  a  real  knowledge  of  such  diseased  conditions  is  our 
inability  to  observe  diseased  organs  while  still  alive.  We 
see  changes  after  they  have  taken  place,  but  not  the  pro- 
cess of  change  itself.  While,  therefore,  we  have,  to  some 
extent,  a  certain  basis  of  facts,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  theories  are  current  which  show  the  want  of  know- 
ledge rather  than  the  existence  of  it.  F.  DELAFiFxn. 

Pathol'ogy  [Gr.,  from  naBoi;  and  Aoyoy],  the  doc- 
trine of  the  diseases.  Under  this  name  is  comprehend- 
ed the  science  which  treats  of  all  the  diseased  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  human  body.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  diseases  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  We  use  the 
terms  general  pathology,  special  pathology,  surgical  pa- 
th(dogy,  medical  pathology,  internal  and  external  pathol- 
ogy, and  comparative  pathology.  By  general  pathology 
we  understand  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles 
which  govern  all  diseased  conditions.  The  processes  of 
growth  and  decay,  of  inflammation  and  degeneration,  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  and  spread  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases — all  belong  to  the  domain  of 
general  pathology.  Special  pathology  applies  these  gen- 
eral principles  in  detail  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena which  belong  to  individual  diseases.  Surgical  or 
external  pathology  treats  of  diseases  affecting  the  exterior 
of  the  body — the  skin,  the  bones,  the  joints,  etc.  Medical 
or  internal  pathology  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  viscera. 
English  authors  restrict  the  term  "  pathology  "  rather  to 
the  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery,  while  the  Fren-'h 
include  under  it  also  what  with  us  is  usually  embr.accd  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.        F.  Delafield. 

Pat'kul  (.ToHANN  Reinhold).  b.  about  IfiOO  of  a  wealthy 

and   influential   family  of   Livonian  nobility;    received  a 

military  education  and   served  as  a  captain  in  the  army, 

but  became  famous  afterwards  as  a  diplomatist,  or  rather 

as  an  intriguer.     Livonia  was  at  that  time  a  possession  of 

the  Swedish  Crown  ;  and  in  the  controversies  between  the 

Livonian  nobility  and  the  Swedish  king.  Patkul  jilayed  a 

conspicu«tus  part,     .\ccused  of  rebellion,  ho  was  summoned 

I  to  Stockhi>lm.  but  on  his  arrival  there  he  soon  discovcreil 

i   that  the  judgment  was  sure  to  go  against  him.    He  escaped 

I  to  Courland,  but  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates 

were  confiscated.     For  some  time  ho  liveil  in  Switzerland 

j  and  Franco,  occupied  in  scientific  studies,  but  in  H'.OS  he 

I  entered  the  service  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  and  Poland. 

and  the  formidable  ullianoe  which  was  formed  shortly  after 

I  against  Charles   XIL  by   Augustus    11..  Peter  the  Great. 

and    Frerlerick    IV.  of  Denmark  was  principally   Patkul's 

I   work.      It  seems,  however,  as  if  ho  eould  serve  no   ffiend 

I  and  no  purpose  with  full  faith.      In  I70.'>.  Augustus  II.  ar- 

I  rested  him  and  put  him   in  the  dungeons  of  Knnigstein  ; 

and  when   Charles   Xlf.  made  Putku.rs  surrender  one  of 

the  conditions  of  peace,  .\ugustus  II,  consented.     On  Icnv 

j  ing  Saxony  the  Swedes  carried  him  away  with  thenr,  and 
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Oct.  10.  1707.  he  wh«  broken  on  the  wheel  and  beheaded  in 
the  cunvent  of  Kiiziinieri  near  Posen. 

Pal'more  (Oovkntuy  Kkarsf.y  I)iGHToN).b.  at  Wood- 
ford. hUsox.  Kngrland.  .July  T.i,  1S2:!.  pon  of  l*L'tor  (Icorge 
Piitiiiure,  a  in-.tn  »f  letterg.  The  son  was  assistunt  librarian 
in  the  British  Musoiun  IS4t>-ti8:  author  of  l*oema  (1844), 
T'tmrrton  Chiirrh  T'>ictr  (1853),  The  Angel  in  the  House  (4 
part^,  IS3t-G2).  and  other  works. 

Pat'mOH  [Pntino,  called  also  durinj^  the  Middle  Ages 
PittmnH't,  •'  i.<iland  of  pahns"],  one  of  the  anfiont  group  «f 
the  Spiini'Ie*',  now  holonging  to  Turkey,  abnut  .'10  miles  W, 
of  the  cir.isl  of  Asia  Minor,  an<l  20  iiiilus  S,  of  the  \V.  ex- 
tremity of  Satnos.  It  \»  one  mass  of  rock,  rugged  and  bar- 
ren, about  10  miles  long,  5  miles  broad,  and  28  miles  in 
circumference.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  in  going 
friim  lioyroot  to  ronstantinople.  A  narrow  isthmus  di- 
vides it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Fts  chief  port,  on  the  E. 
si'Ie  of  the  isthmus,  is  one  of  the  best  harljors  in  all  the 
<Jreek  islands.  The  Romans  used  the  islaufl  as  a  place  of 
biinishment.  The  apostle  .John  was  sent  there  under  Do- 
mitian,  and  recalled  after  the  tyrant's  death  (Sept.  18,  IHi 
A.  D.).  The  grotto  where  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
Apocalypse,  now  covered  by  a  chapel,  is  about  halfway  up 
the  hill  overlooking  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  half  an 
hour  from  the  landing.  High  over  all  stands  the  cele- 
brated monastery  bearing  the  name  of  "  John  the  Divine," 
built  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
now  OLTUpied  by  some  50  monks.  The  library  contains 
about  1000  printed  vohiiues  and  240  manuscripts,  of  little 
value.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  rather  more  than  4000, 
are  all  (ireeks.  and  have  a  bail  reputation.  They  live  by 
fishing,  boating,  and  doing  agricultural  work,  in  the  season 
of  it,  on  the  continent  or  on  the  more  fertile  islands. 

R.  D.  IIiTciiroCK. 

Pat'nn,  city  of  British  India,  in  the  prcsiilency  of  Ben- 
gal, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  28.5  miles  N.  W. 
of  Calcutta,  and  extends  with  its  suburbs  along  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  7A  miles.  It  is  inililTerently  built,  hnnd- 
sonic  brick  buildings  alternating  with  mucl  huts  covered 
with  tiles  or  thatched.  But  it  has  some  manufactures  of 
shawls,  tablecloths,  lacquered  ware,  and,  being  situated  on 
the  East  India  Railway,  it  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
opium-trade.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Mohammedanism  in 
India.     Pop.  about  .'JOO.OOO. 

Pato'ka,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  III.,  on  E.  fork 
of  Kaskaskia  River  and  Illinois  Central  R.  R.    Pop.  1294. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.,  on  Patoka  Creek. 
Po]..  1253. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3086. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind..  on  Patoka  Creek  and 
junction  of  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  with  Louisville 
Xew  Albany  and  St.  Louis  R.  II.  Includes  Princeton,  the 
county-seat.     Pop.  43U7. 

Patoka,  post-v.  of  White  River  tp..  Gibson  co.,  Ind.. 
on  the  Evansville  nnrl  Crawfordsville  R.  R.     Pop.  844. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Pike  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  17C0. 

Pat'on  (Sir  .TosKPii  Xoel).  R.  A.,  b.  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland:  studied  painting  at  the  Royal  .\caderay,  Lon- 
don :  became  favorably  known  to  the  public  by  his  etch- 
ings in  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  Shelley;  gained 
preniiun)s  by  his  fresco  The  Spin't  »/  Jich'gtun  (1845)  and 
his  colossal  oil-painting  Ckn'Mt  fien'rhiff  the  Cross  (1847): 
jtroduced  numerous  successful  pictures  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  poets;  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  ISjfi, 
queen's  limner  for  Scotland  1805,  and  was  knighted  1867. 
Author  of  /'oernn  hy  a  Painter  and  Spin-dri/t  (1807). 

Patras',  town  of  Greece  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  is  fortified,  an<l  has  a  large  though  not  perfectiv 
safe  harbor  provided  with  a  mole.  It  is  a  prosperous  and 
well-built  city  and  the  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  Its  chief  export  is  currants,  which  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  19,041. 

Pa'tria  Potes'tas  (Roman  civil  law),  the  power  given 
by  the  Roman  law  to  the  patcrfnmilins,  or  legal  head  of 
the  family,  over  his  children  an<!  all  others  who  were  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  position  of  children.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  early  Roman  law — the  original 
Ux  rivUlH  or  law  for  the  citizen — was  the  fact  that,  so  far 
OS  it  concerned  private  relations,  it  dealt  with  the  heads 
of  families  ipntreitfumUitu*)  only.  Families  were  the  social 
units,  and  their  representatives  were  alone  recognized  by 
the  law,  SO  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  private  rights  and  duties 
of  jierson,  of  property,  and  of  contract.  Each  family,  in 
respect  to  its  internal  affairs  and  the  relations  of  its  mem- 
bers with  each  other,  was  an  independent  jurisdiction,  pre- 
sided over  iiy  the  pfttcrfamilinn,  who  was  its  sole  lawgiver. 
judge,  an.i  administrator.  In  order  to  maintain  this  cha- 
racter, the  early  Roman  law  clothed  him  with  three  species 


of  authority,  very  similar  in  their  nature  and  extent,  and 
differing  chiefly  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  ajipliod. 
They  were  his  dominical  power — that  over  bis  slave?  :  his 
marital  power  (manuH)- — that  over  his  wife  by  a  complete 
legal  marriage;  and  his  paternal  power — that  over  his 
children.  Tliis  paternal  power  extended  (1)  to  the  chil 
dren  born  in  lawful  marriage,  continuing  over  the  daughters 
and  the  sons'  daughters  until  their  marriage,  when  they 
passed  from  their  original  family  into  that  of  their  hus- 
oands,  but  continuing  over  the  sons  and  their  wi\es  and 
male  descendants  as  long  as  X\\(} pntrrfttmiliaHWvcd.  unless 
lost  or  abandoned  in  some  special  manner  provided  for  by 
law  :  (2)  to  children  <)riginally  illegitimate  who  had  been 
made  legitimate  by  any  legal  mctbrid  :  (3i  to  jiersons  in- 
troduced into  the  family  and  made  children  by  *'  inloption," 
which  took  place  when  a  |>erson  already  under  the  ])nwer 
of  a  pater/amt'fiait  was  by  him  transferred  into  that  of  an- 
other family  head,  and  thus  became  in  all  legal  respects 
the  chiM  of  the  latter;  (4)  to  those  brought  into  the  family 
and  made  children  by  "  arrogation,"  which  tor»k  jdace  when 
a  person  not  under  the  power  of  another  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  authority  of  a  patcr/nmihits  with  the 
same  legal  effects  as  in  case  of  adoption.  The  jiatcrnal 
jiower  of  any  pftt^r/iiiiti/lttfi  ended  (1)  by  his  death,  when 
each  of  the  sons  became  head  of  his  own  family,  with  a 
like  power  over  his  own  descendants,  and  each  of  his  un- 
married daughters  became  free  from  the  paternal  authority, 
although  subjected  to  that  of  a  tutor  ;  (2)  by  emancipation, 
which  was  a  legal  mode  of  freeing  a  child  and  rendering 
him  completely  mii  Jtin's:  (U)  by  transferring  a  child  into 
another  family  and  under  the  power  of  its  head  ;  and 
finally,  the  patcrfamilins  himself  might  be  subjected  to  a 
loss  of  his  legal  character  and  position  by  certain  acts  or 
defaults,  which  produced  the  same  effects  upon  his  capaci- 
ties and  rights  as  would  be  produced  by  his  actual  death. 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Roman  law  this  po\vcr  of 
the  patrrfnmiliits  within  the  domain  *pf  private  relations 
was  absolute  over  all  the  persons  to  whom  it  extended.  It 
included  the  rtght  of  putting  them  to  death,  of  selling 
them,  and  of  complete  ownership  and  disposition  over  all 
their  property  and  acquisitions.  In  fact,  the  private  status 
of  the  children  in  these  respects  resembled  that  of  slaves. 
The  sons  under  power  could  acquire  and  hold  no  property 
of  their  own  ;  all  belonged  to  the  pnter/ainilini.  and  all 
their  contracts  and  acquisitions  enured  to  his  benefit  alone. 
These  incapacities,  however,  did  not  extend  to  i)ublic 
affairs,  nor  within  the  domain  of  the  public  law.  The  son 
under  power  could  nevertheless  perform  all  the  public 
duties  of  a  citizen  :  he  could  vote,  be  elected  to  any  office, 
even  the  highest,  or  hold  any  command  in  the  army,  and 
while  performing  such  ofiicial  functions  could  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  father;  but  within  the  domain 
of  the  private  law  he  had  no  personal  rights.  He  could  con- 
tract a  legal  marriage,  but  the  consent  of  his  family  head 
was  necessary.  These  terribly  severe  provisions  of  the  law 
continued  without  substantial  change  throughout  the  repub- 
lic. Their  mitigation,  however,  commenced  near  its  close 
by  allowing  the  son  to  acquire  property  (called  his  pern- 
Hum)  from  certain  special  sources,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  his  service  in  the  army.  They  were  rapidly 
modified  by  the  notions  of  equity  which  entered  into  and 
reformed  the  jurisprudence  umler  the  empire,  and  all 
their  harshest  features  had  disappeared  long  before  the 
codification  of  .Justinian.  The  paternal  power  was  finally 
reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  natural 
right  and  justice,  and  so  far  as  it  affected  the  persons  of 
children,  it  embraced  merely  the  authority  to  administer 
correction,  to  appoint  testamentary  guardians,  and  to  sanc- 
tiontheir  marriage.  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Pa'triarch  [Gr.TrarpiapxnT,"  father  of  a  race  "or ''fam- 
ily"], often  loosely  used  of  any  venerable  person,  but  more 
especially   (1)   in    Bible    history  the  fathers  of   mankind 
and  of  the  Hebrew  jieople,  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
are  called  patriarchs,  and  their  age  is  called  the  patriarchal 
age.     (2)  The  pontiff  whose  authority  centred  at  Tiberias, 
and  who  ruled  over  all  the  Jews  westward  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  till  415  A.  D.,  was 
I  called  patriarch  of  the  Jews.     (.3)  In  church  history,  dur- 
j  ing  the  fourth  century,  patriarch  was  the  title  of  any  and 
every  bishop,  but  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  was 
I  made  the  official  title  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Alexandria, 
j  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.     This  system  ex- 
]  tended   only  to  the    Roman   empire.     From  time  to  time 

other  episcopal  dignitaries  have  been  callcl  patriarchs. 
I  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

'  Patri'cian.  The  word  pntricim  in  Latin  is  derived 
from  pater,  and  by  the  Roman  historians  the  connection 
I  was  supposed  to  be  that  originally  the  "patricii  "  were  the 
I  sons  of  the  senators  or  patres.  So  Livy  :  "  Patres  certe  ab 
1  honore,  patriciique  progenies  eorum  appellati  "  (Liv,  t.  8). 
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But  doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  word  is  that  of- 
fered by  Mommsen  :  he  says  :  "  Whoever  was  begotten  in 
an  illeji;iil  niarria'^e  or  out  of  marriage  was  excluded  frum 
the  nioinbership  of  the  community.  On  this  account  the 
Koni:in  burgesses  assumed  tlie  names  of  the  'father's  chil- 
dren '  (  pntn'rit),  inasmuch  as  they  alone  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  had  a  father."  f  Ilt'xt.  of  Romf,  eh.  v.,  vol.  i.,  p.  Gil.  Eng. 
trans.)  It  is  certain  that  the  ])atricians  were  the  original 
burgesses  of  Rome,  the  "populus  Romanus  ;"  in  the  earli- 
est times  there  was  no  plebeian  class  inside  the  state.  The 
patricians  wore  divided  into  certain  clans,  (fentcs  as  they 
were  called;  the  gentes  were  divided  into  families,  and  all 
these  families  were  connected  together  by  certain  religious 
rites  called  Bficra  t/cntiltriu.  Attached  to  each  household 
were  the  slaves  and  the  clients,  the  latter  including  foreign 
refugees  and  emancipated  slaves.  Sometimes  a  patrician 
would  marry  a  client's  daughter,  in  which  case  the  chil- 
dren resulting  from  the  marriage  would  take  rank  neither 
with  the  patricians  nor  the  clients;  they  would  have  no 
political  rights,  but  would  be  independent.  There  were 
mauy  ways  in  which  a  state  of  independency  might  be  at- 
tained by  the  clients;  as,  fur  instance,  when  a  patron  died 
amt  left  no  heir.  Thus  there  soon  arose  in  Rome  a  third 
class,  the  plebeians.  To  the  class  so  formed  were  added 
many  citizens  among  the  conquered  tribes  round  about 
Home;  after  the  conquest  of  Alba  many  oi^  their  citizens 
were  brought  to  Rome,  only  a  few  being  received  as  bur- 
gesses, while  the  majority  joined  the  plebeians.  The  civil 
history  of  Rome  for  more  than  four  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  jjresents  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  two  orders  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  the  whole  political,  judicial,  and 
liicrandiieal  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians;  at 
the  end  of  it  a  perfect  equalization  had  taken  place.  The 
lirst  great  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  magistrates  of  their  own,  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  (495  D.  c),  for  the  sole  object  of  the  protection  of 
])lebeians.  During  the  next  half  century  from  that  date 
rapid  advances  were  made  :  intcruiariiugc  between  the  two 
orders  was  sanctioned  ;  the  con.-iil.-;lii|i  was  for  a  while  dis- 
continued and  the  office  of  military  tribune  established,  to 
which  plebeians  were  made  eligible;  and  a  way  into  the 
senate  was  jirepared  for  the  plebeians  by  throwing  ojten 
the  (juicstorship.  The  patricians,  however,  at  this  date 
still  retained  suinc  of  the  highest  offices;  they  alone  were 
eligible  fur  the  augurships  and  the  jjontiticate.  Further, 
two  new  offices  were  created — offices  of  the  highest  power 
— the  censorship  and  the  prfetorship  of  the  city.  By  the 
coming  of  the  Gauls  (."ilH)  b.  c.)  the  work  of  equalization 
was  thrown  back  s<miewhat.  but  only  for  a  time.  By  the 
Licinian  Rogations  the  consulship  was  restored,  and  it  was 
delinitoly  arranged  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  should  bo 
a  plebeian.  In  u.  c.  .'iolJ  a  plebeian  was  raised  to  the  dic- 
tatorship ;  in  ;'.jI  the  censorship  was  thrown  open;  the 
pnvtorship  ftdlowed  soon  after  ;  and  at  length,  in  iiOO  b.  c, 
the  plebeians  were  elected  to  the  highest  sacred  offices,  the 
pontificate  and  the  augurships.  From  this  time  onward 
the  title  of  patrician  carried  with  it  no  advantages  apart 
from  the  respect  which  was  considered  due  to  high  birth 
and  the  memory  of  noble  ancestry.  A.  U.  Buli>en. 

I*at'rick,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  P.  by  North 
Carolina  and  X.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  Area,  -185  square 
miles.  It  is  moutitainous  and  contains  much  mineral 
wealtli.  The  soil  is  prctdui'tive.  Corn,  tobac^co,  and  live- 
Btoi^k  are  leatling  products.  Cap.  Patrick  Court-house, 
rup.  in,llil. 

Patrick  (H  \ivt),  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land. His  baptismal  name  was  Snrrutli  {"  brave  in  battle  "). 
Jlis  birthplace  is  not  certainly  known,  and  liis  dates  are 
all  disputed,  lie  says  of  himself,  in  his  (\iuffHHi<n\,  that 
he  was  born  "  in  the  village  of  Bonavem  of  Taberiiia," 
wlii(di  some  think  ti>  have  been  Kirkpatrick,  near  Glasgow 
in  LScotland,  but  others,  more  probably,  Boulogne  in  North- 
ern France.  According  to  the  chronology  hitherto  most 
gciuM-ally  accepted,  he  was  b.  about  .'>S7  ;  was  a  captive  in 
Ircliind  from  fD.'I  to  40*.);  went  (hither  as  a  missionary  in 
A'.Vl,  and  d.  l'>.'».  Todd  thinks  lie  was  b.  110,  went  on  his 
mission  -1 10-42,  and  d.  4!).*!.  Killen  thinks  he  was  b.  about 
W'lW,  went  on  his  mission  about  4t)."i.  and  d.  4().').  The  send- 
ing of  Palhidius  by  Pope  Celcstine  ''  t<f  the  Irish  believing 
in  Christ,"  in  i:'>I,  was  acctirdingly  an  act  of  usurpation 
which  miscarried.  He  d,  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  the  day 
DOW  sacred  to  his  memory.  Ireland  was  then  occupied  by 
a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  most  of  whii-h  were  evan- 
gelized by  Patrick.  And  so  well  was  the  work  accom- 
jilislu'd  thiit  Ireland  was  known  in  subsccjucnl  centuries  as 
the  "  isian<l  of  the  saints."  The  method  employed  was 
that  of  dealing  cautiously  and  gently  with  the  old  jtagau- 
isuj  of  the  people.  The  chieftains  were  first  won  over,  and 
then  through  them  their  oluns.     Of  Patrick  himself  much 


that  has  been  related  is  fabulous.  But  his  autobiograph- 
ical Confi^HHion  and  his  Epiitle  to  ConAlciis,  both  of  which 
are  untjuestionably  genuine,  reveal  to  us  a  devout,  siuiple- 
minded,  unlettered  man.  and  a  most  discreet  and  energetic 
missionary.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  in  these  writings 
of  his  we  find  no  mention  of  the  pope,  and  no  trace  of  pur- 
gatory, auricular  confession,  transubstantiation,  <ir  worship 
of  the  Virgin;  while  salvation  by  faith  and  all  the  related 
doctrines  arc  clearly  taught.  (See  James  Ilenthorn  Todd'a 
St.  Patrick  (ISfi4),  W.  D.  Killen's  Old  Cntfiolic  Chunk 
(1871),  and  W.  D.  Killen's  EcclcsUtHticui  I/iHtfu-i/  of  hvland 
(2  vols.,  1875).)  R.  D.  IIiTimmK. 

Patrick  (Marsena  A.),  b.  in  New  York  Mar.,  isil  ; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  became 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1835:  served  in 
the  Florida  war;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  tien.  Wotd's 
chief  commissary  ;  resigned  in  1850  and  devoted  himself  to 
farming,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  president  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  As  inspector-general  of  New  Y'ork  he  rendered 
valuable  service  in  organizing  volunteers,  and  in  Mar., 
1802,  was  appointed  brigadier-genera!  U.  S.  volunteers, 
serving  with  McDowell  in  the  Shenandoah  "Valley  and  in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antictam.  In  Oct.,  ]S()2.  he  was 
made  provost-marshal-general  of  that  army,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  combined  armies  operating  against  Rich- 
mond ;  and,  after  the  surrender,  of  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  June,  1865,  he  again  resigned  his  commission, 
and  in  1807  became  president  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

Patrick  (Simon),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Gainsborough.  England, 
Sept.  8,  1626;  educated  at  Cambridge;  became  bishop  of 
Chichester  1689,  and  of  Ely  1691.  I>.  May  ;n.  1707.  Au- 
thor of  a  voluminous  CinnmeJitm-)/  atul  Paraphrase  on  the 
Old  Tcntnment  (10  vols.,  4to,  1695-1710),  and  other  works. 

Patrick  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Patrick  co., 
Va.,  also  called  Taylousville. 

Pa'triot,  post-v.  of  Posey  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

Patripas'sians  [Lat.  pnter,  "father,"  and  patior,  to 
"suffer"],  or  Moiiarchians  [Gr.  /udi/o?,  "single."  and 
apx^'  "principle"],  Antitrinitarians  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  either  taught,  or  were  charged  with 
teaching,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  that  God  the 
Father  was  incarnated  and  suffered  in  the  jierson  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  denied  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  teaching  only  three  manifestations  of  the  One 
Person.  For  themselves,  they  claimed  that  they  were  em- 
phasizing both  the  unity  of  (Tod  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Of  those  who  held  to  the  heresy  in  its  balder  form,  the  iruist 
eminent  were  Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  in  Rrune 
between  190-200  A.  d.,  Noetus,  who  was  exe<uumunicated 
at  Smyrna  shortlv  after  200,  and  the  two  popes.  Zephyrinus 
(202-218)  and  Callistus  (218-22:^).  A  much  finer  type  of 
the  heresy  was  developed  by  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  recovered 
to  orthodoxy  by  Origen  in  244,  and  by  Sabellius  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Egypt,"  2;)0-200  a.  i>.,  whose  system  has  frequently 
reappeared,  especially  in  Occidental  (Miristendom. 

R.  I>.  HiTCHCorK. 

Pat'ronage  means,  in  general,  the  right  of  making 
appointments  to  vacant  benefices,  but  it  is  commonly  lim- 
ited to  the  right  of  presenting  candidates  to  vacant  ec- 
clesiastical benefices.  As  long  as  the  Christian  Church 
was  chiefly  missionary  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  ques- 
tion of  patronage.  In  the  district  or  diocese  which  was 
placed  under  his  superintendence  the  bishop  fi.\e«l  his 
residence  at  the  religious  house,  whore  he  livcil  together 
with  a  number  of  priests,  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  population  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  whole  establishment  was  maintained  at  the  ex- 
nense  of  the   episcoinil   treasury.     In   course  of  time  the 
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bishop  at  the  cathedral  church  would  establish  and  end 
branch    churche: 
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liocese  ami  nominate  n  ]>riest 
N,  who  enjoyed  the  revenues  of 
the  parish  endowment.  But  soon,  when  Christianity  be- 
came the  generally  accepted  religion,  the  bishop  became 
unable  to  provide  his  whole  diocese  with  churches  or  the 
churches  with  revenues.  Private  persons  of  wealth  and 
piety  then  tn..k  tlic  duty  njion  themselves.  The  count,  the 
baron,  the  lord  of  the  ciistic  built  on  his  domain  a  chundi 
anil  endowed  it  with  land  or  other  property  suflicicut  to 
maintain  the  building  and  the  priest.  He  now  became  the 
patron  of  this  church;  and  he  enjoyed  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  person  in  holy  orders  to  he  the  officiating  minister. 
So  far  the  development  was  natural  and  sound.  The  third 
Lateran  Council  «»f  1179,  and  als*.  the  fourth  (»f  121;).  de- 
creed that  presentation  by  the  patron,  or  induction,  as  it 
was  called,  was  by  itself  not  sumcicnt  to  confer  any  occlc- 
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sia.ilical  benefice,  as  it  referred  only  to  the  temporalities  I 
of  the  office:  in»titiition  or  investment  wilh  its  spiritiiiili- 
tics  WHS  furlliiTiiiore  nci-cssiiry  ;  nnd  us  this  mul.l  cmlV  lie 
(riven  by  the  Chiireh.  the  bishop,  or  the  pope,  the  putmns 
rii;ht  of  nppoinlnient  was  thereby  actually  iinnulleil.  In 
the  Ihirlocnth  century  the  pope  cliiinieil  for  himself  the 
patronage  of  all  benefices  whoso  incnnibents  dieil  at  the 
eoorl  nl'HMinc:  ami  as  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  all 
ranks  an.l  from  all  countries  who  visitcil  Koine  was  very 
preal,  this  claim  was  of  considerable  importance.  The 
pope  also  gave  dispensations  for  non-residence  and  for 
lioldin;;  several  benefices  at  the  same  lime,  and  even  as- 
sumcil'the  riiiht  of  giving  away  bisho|)rics,  abbacies,  anil 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices  before  they  were  vacant— a 
measure  which  roused  general  inilignation,  so  much  the 
more  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  sold  thetn.  In  England, 
uniler  Edward  I.,  an  act  of  Parliament  made  every  one 
subject  to  heavy  jicnallics  who  slmuld  venture  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  such  papal  j.rovisions  in  Englanil.  Also, 
France  made  vigorous  and  successful  protest.  (See  G.\i,- 
LicAMsM.)  With  the  Reformation  the  patronage  gener- 
allv  returned  to  the  original  possessor,  the  fcuiuder  of  the 
church.  In  Englaml  it  is  treated  exactly  like  any  other 
piece  of  prujierty  ;  it  may  be  connected  witll  the  manor, 
and  is  then  called  apprmlioit  adeowmii,  and  it  may  have 
been  se|iarated  from  it  and  belong  to  a  person,  in  which 
ease  it  is  called  ,ii/r„ii:«an  in  f/)-o««.  In  Scotlaml  it  was 
twice  cancelled  ami  twice  re-established;  it  still  exists 
there,  but  in  a  somewhat  restricted  form.  In  Denmark  it 
was  iibnlished  by  Hie  constitution  of  1848. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  secret  order  having  for 
its  object  the  aflilialion,  and  promotion  of  the  interests,  of 
cultivators  of  the  .soil.  Its  ritual  and  work,  though  mod- 
clleil.  to  some  extent,  after  those  of  the  Masonic  order  and 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  simpler  than  either,  and  is 
wholly  suhonlinate  to  its  main  purpose,  the  advancement 
and  benefit  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

After  the  late  civil  war  agriculturiil  interests  all  over  the 
country  were  greatly  depressed.     In  the  South  the  poverty 
of  the  farmers  after  the  war,  the  difliculty  of  obtaining 
efficient  labor,  the  imperfect  .and  ruinous  way  in  which  the 
soil  had  been  cultivated,  and  in  some  sections  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  were  sufficient 
causes  for  this  depression ;   in   the   Eastern   and   Middle 
Ptates,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  spread  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  steady  ami  alarming  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  cereals  and  other  crops,  indicating  the  near  approach 
of  a  sterility  which  would  render  successful  farming  im- 
possible, and  the  serious  agit.ation  in  several  of  these  .States 
of  the  question, '•  Does  farming  pay  ?"  showed  the  appre- 
hensions which  were  depressing  agriculture  there;  while 
in  the  West  the  fierce  competition  for  a  market,  the  low 
price  of  grain  and  other  agrioultur.al  products,  the  high  and 
increasing   cost   of  transportation,    the   enormous   prices 
charged  for  agricultural  machinery,  the  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  the  habit  of  the  farmers,  isolated  as  they  were 
from  all  co-operation  with  each  other,  of  buying  always  in 
the  dearest  market  and  selling  in  the  cheapest, — all  these 
things  had  rcnclered  farming  an  unprofitable,  or  at  least  a 
precarious,  pursuit.     In  some  of  the  North-western  States 
four-fifths  of  the   farms  were   mortgaged  or  incumbered, 
ami  very  often  the  debt  incurred  in  purchasing  agricultural 
machinery  led  to  the  foreclosure  and  sale  at  half  its  value 
of  a  farm,  ami  the  farmer  and  his  family  were  compelled  to 
go  still  farther  West  and  take  up  new  lands,  which  in  their 
turn  would  be  forfeited.     This  state  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest led  thoughtful  men,  throughout  the  country,  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  not  some  way  by  which  these  de- 
pressing influences  could  be  averted  from  the  great  farm- 
ing interest.     Doleful  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
poured  into  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington, 
and  one  of  the  ofliccrs  of  that   department,  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  then  superintendent  of  its  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories, a  gentleman  of  Scottish  birth,  of  fine  education  and 
culture,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits,  nod  who  had  some  reputation 
as  an  agricultural  writer,  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  some  measures  of  relief  could  not  be  adopted 
for  these  widespread  troubles,  which  seemed  likely  at  no 
distant  day  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
a    very    general    ,abandonment    of    agricultural    pursuits. 
Though  himself  neither  a  Mason  nor  an  Odd  Fellow,  he 
had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  progress  of  these 
secret   organizati!)ns,  and   became  convinced  that  if    the 
bond  of  uniim  which  proved  so  effective  in  ensuring  the 
pcmanency  of  these  orders  could  be  rendered  available  for 
farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  it  would  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing then  existing  difficulties.     After  mature  consideration 
he  communicated  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come  to 
his  friends,  .Messrs,  0.  II.  Kelley,  J.  R.  Thompson,  and 
William  M,  Ireland,  all  members  of  the  Masonic  order, 


Rot.  a,  B.  (Jrosh,  a  high  official  among  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  author  of  one  or  more  works  on  that  subject,  ami  Rev. 
,I()hn  Trimble,  ,Ir.  All  these  gentlemen  were,  we  believe, 
clerks  or  employes  in  some  of  the  departments  at  Wash- 
in"tim.  None  of  them  were  rich,  though  some  had  small 
farms  in  the  West.  They  were  all  interested  in  the  ideas 
advanced  by  .Mr.  Saunders,  and  with  great  unanimity 
labored  together  to  render  them  practical.  After  some 
months  of  labor  and  consultation  they  united  on  a  plan  for 
an  order,  as  vet  nameless,  and  by  Aug.  :>.  l.sii",  had  jirc- 
pared  their  ritual  and  work  for  the  first  degree.  On  the 
12th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Saunders,  having  occasion  to  go  to 
Western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  the  Western  States,  took 
this  first  degree  with  him.  and  interested  some  of  his  agri- 
cultural friends  in  the  proposed  new  order.      Five  of  these 

viz.   Messrs.  A.  S.  Moss,   F.   M.   McDowell,   (ieorgc    D. 

Hinckley,  Anson  Bartlett.  and  William  Muir — took  a  <lecp 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  rendered  Mr.  Saunders  efficient 
Bcrvioe,  then  and  silbsequcntly.  Encouraged  by  their  aiil  and 
that  of  other  agriculturists,  the  little  coterie  at  Washington 
went  fiu-ward  in  the  autumn  of  18117,  completed  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  degrees,  and  gave  the  name  (d'  "  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  "  to  the  order.  On  Dec.  4.  1.S67.  nine  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  have  been  named  above  except  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Paris  from  Illinois,  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders on  Four-and-a-half  street,  near  the  old  canal,  Wash- 
ington, and  organized  the  National  tirangc.  (See  (inANciK.) 
The  following  were  the  officers  elected:  William  Saunders, 
master:  .1.  R.  Thompson,  lecturer ;  Anson  liartlett,  over- 
seer; William  Muir,  steward;  A.  S.  Moss,  assistant  stew- 
ard; Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh.  chapLain :  William  M.  Ireland, 
treasurer  ;  0.  II.  Kelley,  secretary  ;  Edward  P.  Faris,  gate- 
keeper. Their  constitution  provided  for  the  admission  of 
women  as  members  of  the  order,  and  also  for  the  election 
of  four  ladies  as  officers,  to  be  designated,  respectively, 
Ceres,  Pomona.  Flora,  and  Lady  Assistant  Steward.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  these  were  elected,  and  also  an  execu- 
tive committee.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  a  subordinate 
gr.ange  was  organized  in  Washington  with  about  OU  mem- 
bers, which  was  made  the  school  of  instruction  for  the 
order.  On  Jan.  1,  1S6S,  Mr,  Saunders,  as  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  sent  out  a  circular  to  intelligent  agricul- 
turists all  over  the  country,  setting  forth  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  order  and  its  purposes 
and  aims.  These,  as  laid  down  in  this  circular,  arc  sub- 
stantially the  objects  and  aims  of  the  order  to-day.  Avail- 
ing itself  of  the  secret  formuliis  ami  ritual  as  a  means  of 
unity  and  ])ermanence  of  organization,  and  of  the  mem- 
bership of  women  and  young  ]ieople  of  both  sexes  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  meetings  of  the  granges,  and  to  ele- 
vate their  character,  its  main  objects  were  declared  to  be 
the  promotion  of  unity  and  co-operation  among  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  the  diffusion  of  a  higher  measure  of  general 
intelligence  and  culture,  as  well  as  of  special  knowledge  on 
agricultur.al  subjects  .and  political  economy  generally.  The 
introduction  of  political  topics  and  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  connected  with  partisan  politics  was  prohibited, 
but  all  methods  of  intellectual  culture,  whether  by  re.adings, 
recitations,  essays,  orations,  or  music,  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  sociiil  culture  was  also  to  be  encouraged  so  far  as  was 
compatible  with  good  order.  In  subsequent  circulars  Mr. 
Saunders  urged  the  importance  of  the  formation  of  grange 
libraries,  composed  of  standard  and  valuable  books  of  ref- 
erence on  all  subjects.  The  full  development  of  the  plans 
of  co-operative  purchasing  and  selling  camo  later,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  early  progress  of  the  order  was  exceedingly  slow. 
Mr.  Saunders's  excellent  circular  (which  with  other  ex- 
penses had  involved  the  National  Grange  in  aii  indebted- 
ness of  S150)  seemed  destined  to  produce  no  effect.  They 
had  the  one  subordinate  grange  in  Washington,  but  .Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March  passed  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer announcing  the  formation  of  another  grange.  On 
Apr.  1,  1868,  Mr.  Kelley,  having  resigned  his  clerkship  in 
the  post-office  department,  set  out  on  a  mission  to  estab- 
lish subordinate  granges.  He  was  to  have  $2000  salary, 
provided  he  could  organize  a  sufficient  number  of  granges 
to  receive  that  sum  in  the  way  of  fees.  He  organizeil  four 
granges  during  that  month,  and  after  arriving  in  Minne- 
sotii,  where  he  had  a  small  farm,  six  more.  He  remained 
in  Minnesota  till  Jan.,  1871.  diffusing  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  order,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  a  number  of  prom- 
inent agriculturists  to  unite  with  it.  Mr.  Saunders  and 
his  associates  in  Washington  meantime  were  not  idle.  Emi- 
nent citizens  of  several  of  the  Southern  States  became  mem- 
bers and  powerful  advocates  of  the  order,  and  a  number 
of  agricultural  periodicals  undertook  its  advocacy.  Its 
progress  was,  however,  still  slow;  to  the  eleven  existing 
granges  of  Jan.  1,  1800.  .39  were  added  in  that  year  and 
38  in  1870.  When  Mr.  Kelley  returned  to  Washington  in 
Jan.,  1871,  to  become  the  secretary  and  executive  officer 
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of  the  National  Grange,  there  were  at  most  not  more  than 
SS  subonlinate  ami  ?>  State  ^ranj2;es  in  existence.  In  1871, 
12j  more  were  aiMed.  The  Kubieou  was  now  passed.  In 
the  West  nnii  South  the  importance  and,  value  ot'  the  order 
were  beginning  to  be  evident.  In  1S72,  IIGO  new  gran-^es 
were  established;  in  1873,  8000;  in  1874,  abuut  11,0U0  ; 
and  in  IS75  as  many  more.  The  whole  number  of 
active  granges  (of  course  some  had  become  defunct)  in 
Nov.,  187.J,  was  about  30,000,  and  the  membership  very 
nearly  2.500.000.  There  are  now  State  and  Territorial 
granges  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Indian  Territory  being,  we  believe,  the  only 
exceptions,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  granges  in 
Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces.  The  benelits  which 
these  organizations  have  conferred  on  the  agricultural  com- 
munity cannot  bo  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  the 
States  where  they  are  most  numerous  they  have  completely 
revolutionized  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1870  and  1871  most  of  the  farmers  were  in  debt, 
usually  for  agricultural  machinery,  and  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing exorbitant  prices  fur  mowers,  reapei'S,  cultivators,  etc., 
they  were  paying  from  lo  to  2J  per  cent,  interest  on  these 
purchases,  and  their  notes  were  a  lien  on  their  farms. 
Their  grain  or  other  produce  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, or  St.  Louis,  rated  as  No.  2  or  No.  3,  and  paid  for 
at  the  lowest  price,  mainly  in  goods  at  the  highest  prices; 
and  whatever  the  amount  of  their  crops,  they  could  not 
meet  their  liabilities.  Now,  through  the  co-operative  man- 
agement of  the  State  and  subordinate  granges,  and  in  some 
instances  of  county  councils  organized  for  this  purpose, 
most  of  them  are  out  of  debt :  their  agricultural  machinery, 
sewing-machines,  musical  instruments,  books,  and  provis- 
ions and  clothing,  are  jjurchased  for  cash  at  from  2o  to  50 
per  cent,  discount  from  the  jiriees  they  formerly  paid  ;  if 
there  is  any  new  and  improved  method  of  cultivating  any 
crop,  any  change  in  the  markets  for  what  they  produce,  it 
is  promulgated  in  their  monthly  meetings,  and  all  know  it 
at  once  :  and  by  a  system  of  agencies  and  exchanges  the 
grain,  flour,  potatoes,  fruit,  wool,  and  packed  meats  of  the 
North-west,  the  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  of  the  South  and 
South-west,  are  sold  in  the  great  markets  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  without 
the  intervention  of  middlemen,  and  foreign  groceries,  dry 
goods,  sewing-machines,  musical  instruments,  books,  and 
other  articles  returned  to  the  sellers  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices;  and  where  these  arc  not  needed,  the  money-value 
of  their  goods.  These  farmers  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, instead  of  being  mere  drudges,  now  find  time  for  in- 
tellectual and  social  culture,  for  which  the  grange  often 
furnishes  abundant  resources.  In  some  sections  the  house- 
hold wants  are  supplied  by  grange  co-operative  stores :  in 
others  they  have  an  arrangement  with  the  merchants  by 
which,  purchasing  through  the  grange,  they  obtain  a  lib- 
eral discount  from  retail  prices.  In  some  of  the  grain 
States  the  State  or  county  granges  or  councils  own  their 
elevators,  and  inspect,  weigh,  and  sliip  the  grain  them- 
selves, paying  no  tribute  to  the  grain  speculators.  If  it 
is  objected  that  by  these  arrangements  for  dispensing  with 
middlemen  as  far  as  possible,  and  selling  in  the  highest 
and  ]>urchasing  in  the  lowest  market,  they  are  subverting 
the  laws  of  trade,  the  Patrons  reply  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  that ;  that  if  they,  after  submitting  so  long  to 
the  old  rule  of  selling  in  the  lowest  and  buying  at  the  high- 
est market,  have  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  families  requires  them  to  re- 
verse the  process,  and  they  choose  to  conduct  their  own 
business,  :inil  dealing  with  every  man  for  ready  money, 
with  the  strictest  honesty,  secure  to  themselves  some  of 
the  profits  which  formerly  went  into  the  purses  of  those 
who  cared  only  to  make  money  out  of  them,  they  are  not 
blauiewurthy,  and  those  persons  who  complain  can,  by 
turning  their  own  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  them- 
selves reap  the  same  advantages. 

We  have  said  that  the  founders  of  the  order  had  made  it 
a  part  of  its  fundamental  law  that  the  order  should  not  in- 
termeddle with  political  questions.  Tillers  of  the  soil  of  all 
political  parties  an<t  of  none  arc  equally  welcome  in  the 
order,  but  they  must  bring  hiU*  it  no  discussion  of  partisan 
politics  or  of  party  measures  under  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion. The  great  |irineiples  of  jtolitical  economy  and  of  na- 
tional existence  and  welt-being  are  not  prohibited.  It  has 
been  often  intimated  by  politicians  and  ]>olitical  editors 
that  this  fundamental  law  was  vitdated;  that  such  or  such 
a  measure  was  supp(»rted  by  the  granges:  that  tlie  legisla- 
tion hostile  to  railroads  in  some  of  tlie  North-western  States 
was  the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  order  with  the  elec- 
tions ;  anil  that  certain  candidates  for  judges,  governors, 
V.  S.  ."^ouatiirs,  or  members  of  Congress  have  been  desig- 
nated and  supported  by  the  Patrons  as  u  body.  Such  state- 
ments, in  tlu'ir  broadest  sense,  are  untrue.  Wo  liazard 
nothing  in  saving,  that  in  no  national,  State,  or  subordi- 
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nate  grapge  in  the  U.  S.  has  any  action  ever  been  taken 

for  or  against  any  political  measure  or  any  candidate  of 
either  party,  nor  has  any  question  of  party  politics  ever 
been  discussed  in  the  grange-room.  But  the  meuibcrs  of 
the  order  are  citizens  as  well  as  Patrons,  and  they  have  as 
citizens  their  preferences  for  candidates,  which  they  have 
the  same  right  as  any  other  citizen  to  express  at  the  polls. 
That  as  farmers  they  should  dusirc  that  the  railroads  might 
be  prohibited  from  charging  excessive  freight  for  their  pro- 
duce was  natural,  and  in  those  States  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farmers  arc  members  of  the  order  it  was  very 
natural  that  such  measures  and  the  men  who  were  pledged 
for  them  should  be  supported  by  the  farming  class,  and  as 
a  consequence  by  a  large  number  of  Patrons.  But  this  was 
totally  irrespective  of  their  connection  with  the  order.  In- 
deed, in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the 
most  stringent  restrictions  were  placed  upon  railroads,  the 
order  was  not  very  numerous  at  the  time  this  action  was 
enforced,  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  order  was  opposed  to  it.  In  the 
JJrrfnratiou  of  the  National  Grange  which  met  at  St.  Louis 
in  Feb.,  1874,  the  following  passages  refer  esj)eci:Llly  to  this 
subject:  '*No  grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations,  can  discuss 
political  or  religious  questions  nor  call  political  conven- 
tions, nor  nominate  candidates,  nor  even  discuss  their 
merits  in  its  meetings.  Yet  the  principles  we  teach  unde- 
lic  all  true  politics,  all  true  statesmanship,  and,  if  properly 
carried  out,  will  tend  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmo- 
sphere of  our  country.  For  we  seek  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  ...  It  should  always  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  Patron  of  Husbandry  that  the  office  should 
seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office.  .  .  .  We  desire 
a  proper  equality,  equity,  and  fairness,  protection  for  the 
weak,  restraint  upon  the  strung:  in  short,  justly-distrib- 
uted burdens  and  justly-distributed  power." 

We  have  saisl  very  little  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  ritual  of  the  order,  because  we  regard  these  as  mat- 
ters of  minor  importance,  and  intended  merely  to  bind  the 
members  together  more  effectually  for  the  grand  objects 
of  the  organization.  Still,  a  few  w<irds  of  description  of 
the  plan  of  organization  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Though 
the  National  Grange  was  first  in  the  order  of  time,  the  sub- 
ordinate grange  is  really  the  unit  of  the  organization.  A 
subordinate  grange  must  have  at  least  15  members,  of 
whom  not  less  than  4  should  be  women.  A  complete 
grange  must  have  13  officers — viz.  a  master,  overseer,  lec- 
turer, steward,  assistant  steward,  chaplain,  treasurer,  sec- 
retary, and  gate-keeper — all  men  ;  Ceres,  Pomona,  Flora, 
and  Lady  Assistant  Steward — all  women.  These  have  each 
their  appropriate  insignia  of  office  and  their  well-defined 
duties.  There  is  also  an  executive  committee  of  three 
members.  The  officers  of  the  grange  are  addressed  as 
*■  Worthy."  Every  member  of  the  grange  must  be  in- 
ducted into  the  first  four  degrees  of  the  order  before  tak- 
ing part  in  its  work  or  business.  All  business  meetings 
are  confined  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  meetings  of  the 
subordinate  grange  are  held  monthly  or  oftcner.  and  may 
determine  upon  such  measures  as  shall  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grange  and  its  members.  The  members  of  the 
grange  are  bound  to  render  fraternal  aid  to  each  other,  to 
warn  each  other  of  danger,  to  stand  by  each  other  with- 
out violation  of  the  laws,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  penury 
or  distress.  The  grange  when  fully  organized  has  its 
meetings  for  literary  and  scientific  improvement,  and  those 
for  social  culture  and  enjoyment.  (2)  In  those  Slates  where 
the  co-operative  feature  of  the  order  has  been  most  fully 
developed  there  are  county  or  distrrct  organizations  called 
granges  or  councils,  which  conduct  the  secular  business, 
baying,  selling,  shipping  of  jiroduce,  etc..  for  the  subordi- 
nate granges  which  they  represent.  These  granges  are 
held  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  are  composed  of  masters  and 
past  masters  of  subordinate  granges  and  their  wives  who 
are  matrons,  and  also  of  from  1  to  3  fourth-degree  mem- 
bers of  each  subordinate  grange  elected  thereto.  Dispen- 
sations for  these  councils  issue  from  the  State  grange.  (3) 
The  State  grange  is  composed  of  masters  of  the  subordi- 
nate granges  and  their  wives  who  are  matrons:  past  mas- 
ters, and  their  wives  who  are  matrons,  are  honorary  mem- 
bers, but  have  no  vote.  It  has  the  same  number  of  officers 
as  the  national  and  subordinate  granges,  ami  an  executive 
committee  <»f  five.  It  issues  dispensations  to  district  and 
subordinate  granges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  generally  legislates  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  subordinate  granges  and  ft»r  the  good  of  the 
order.  Its  sessions  are  always  held  in  the  fifth  degree.  (4) 
The  National  <Jrange  is  composed  of  masters  of  State 
granges  and  their  wives  who  have  taken  the  fifth  degree, 
or  Pomona  ;  past  masters  an<l  their  wives  are  honorary 
members,  but  not  entitled  to  vote.  Its  officers  are  cliosen 
for  three  years,  and  it  has  an  executive  eonnnitteo  of  three 
members,  who  are  charged  with  the  general  business  in- 
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tero-xlH  of  the  orJer,  its  discipline  and  Dinnagevent.  It 
uu'cts  annually.  Its  inoftin;?^'  arc  conduett'd  in  the  sixth 
de;?rec,  Flora  or  ("hiirity.  There  is  a  seventh  ik-grce,  to 
which  nil  niembcrt*«f  the  National  (irange  who  haw  (^erved 
one  veiir  may  be  iidniitted  on  application.  It  is  called 
Cere^  or  Faith,  and  has  charge  of  the  secret  work  of  the 
order,  and  forms,  upon  occasion,  a  court  of  iinpcachnicnt 
for  the  trial  of  officers  of  the  National  (irange.  Its  inem- 
ber.-*  are  honorary  inerabers  of  the  Nationiil  <Jranj;c.  but 
arc  not  entitled  to  vote.  L.  P.  UitncKKTT. 

Pattngumpiis*  post-v..  Penobscot  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  94. 

Pnt'tcu,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ponoh.-icot  co..  Me.,  has  3 
churches,  several  schools,  an  academy,  I  hotel,  and  1  weekly 
noiTspaper.     P.  704. 

Patten  (David).  D.  D..  b.  Oct.  15.  1810;  graduated  at 
Wcslcvan  Tnivt-rsity  in  1S!,'14:  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Wilbniham.  .M:i.-s..  |s;(4;  held  various  Methndist  Kpisco- 
pal  pastorates  in  New  En;^land ;  was  presiding  elder  of 
the  Providence  district  I8J2-5;t  :  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Biblical  Institute.  Concord,  N.  H..  1854-()f> :  became  in 
lS(i7  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
theological  school  now  connected  with  lioston  University. 

PnttPn  ((iKORGE  \V.).  b.  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  about  1808; 
grarlmitcil  at  Hp)wn  University  1S2.'>.  and  at  U.S.  iMilitary 
Aca^lemy  1S:50,  when  he  was  appnintcd  second  lieutenant 
of  infiintry,  lieutenant-colonel  lS(i2;  served  in  the  Florida 
war  antl  war  with  Mexico,  losing  a  hand  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
Apr.  IS.  1S17.  In  ISCii  he  was  retired  from  active  service. 
Author  of  Army  Mamuii  ;  Turtim  and  Drill.  A  collection 
of  his  p<icnis  was  puldished  in  ISO". 

Pat'U'usvinc,v..  Bloomfieldtp..  Jackson  CO.,  0.    P.  3S. 

Pat'tcrsoii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Croton  Kiver  and  the  Harlem  R.  R.     Pop.  1418. 

Patterson,  post-v.  and  tp..  Caldwell  co,.  X.  C.    P.  789. 

Pallerson,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1092. 

Patterson,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 

Patterson,  tp,  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  74. 

Patterson,  post-b.  of  Milford  tp..  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata  Kiver  and  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.     P.  659. 

Patterson  (OAni.ii.E  Pollock),  son  of  D.  T.,  b.  at 

Phield>horo'.  Hay  of  St.  Louis.  Miss.,  Aug.  24.  181G  ;  ap- 
pointed midshipman  Sept.,  1S.''>0  ;  joined  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine  in  October,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron ;  in  Feb..  is;i6.  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  Delaware,  carrying  his  father's  flag  as  commo- 
dore: was  passed  midshipman  June.  1S36;  entered  and 
graduated  from  (Georgetown  College.  Ky.,  with  diploma  as 
civil  engineer  early  in  1838 ;  joined  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
and  served  until  1841;  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  IJoxcr  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  until  Jan.,  1844; 
again  in  Coast  Survey  in  1845.  and  conducted  a  hydro- 
graphic  party  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  took  command  of 
Pacific  mail  steamship  Oregon  in  Jan.,  1850;  resigned  as 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  Sept.,  185.3,  and  remained  on  the 
Pacific  coast  until  Mar.,  ISGI.  in  private  business  and  in 
command  of  steamships  running  from  Panama  to  Puget 
Sound.  In  May,  iHdl.  hydrographic  inspector  U.  vS.  Coast 
Survey,  and  so  continued  until  Feb.  17.  1874,  when  he  was 
ajipointed  superintendent  of  that  work. 

Patterson  (Dan-ikl  Ton),  b.  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  fi,  1780:  ajtpointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1800: 
attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia  when  that  vessel  ran 
on  a  reef  near  Tripoli  in  Oct.,  1803,  and,  being  defenceless, 
surrendered  to  a  lintilia  of  Tripolitan  gunboats.  Patterson 
remained  a  |>risoner  until  peace  was  concluded  in  1805; 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1807.  and  to  that  of 
master-commandant  in  1813.  In  1814  he  commanded  naval 
forces  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  able  co-operation  with  Gen. 
Jackson  in  defending  that  city  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. He  commanded  the  flotilla  which  cajitured  and  de- 
stroyed the  forts  and  other  defences  of  Latitte  the  pirate 
on  the  island  of  Barataria ;  was  appointed  captain  in  Feb., 
1S15:  commanded  the  friir;Ue  Constitution  1826-28  in  the 
Meiliterranean :  served  as  navy  commissioner  1828-32 ; 
commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron  1832-36;  and 
from  l.s36was  commandant  at  the  navy-yard,  Washington, 
where  he  d.  in  1839. 

Patterson  (Rev.  James),  b.  in  South  Carolina  1773; 
d.  in  N(irth  Carolina  July  1,  1858:  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1795;  labored  very  effi- 
ciently in  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
and  dul  much  to  check  the  schism  occasioned  by  the  seces- 
bion  of  the  Rev.  James  O'Kelly.  T.  0.  SrMMERs. 

Patterson  (Jamks  W.),  b.  at  Henniker.  N.  H..  July  2 
1823;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1848;  professor  of" 
mathematics  in  that  college  1854-59.  since  which  time  he 
has  been  professor ofastronomy  and  meteorology;  secretary 


of  the  board  of  education  of  Now  Hampshire  1858-61 ;  in 
Congress  1802-66;   U.  S.  Senator  1867-73. 

Patterson  {(len.  John),  b.  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1741:  graduated  ut  Yale  College  1762;  became  a  lawyer ; 
removed  to  Lenox.  Mass.,  1774:  was  a  member  of  the  first 
and  second  provincial  congresses  of  Massachusetts  1774-75; 
raised  a  Berkshire  regiment  of  minute-men  and  started  for 
(Cambridge  within  eighteen  hours  of  receiving  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  :  took  jjart  in  the  disastrous  cx]iodition 
against  Canada  and  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Feb.  21.  1777;  ren- 
deretl  important  .services  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater;  was 
present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender  and  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth:  remsyned  in  service  throughout  the  war;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  .sujipression  of  Shay's  rebellion  1786;  settled 
soon  afterwards  at  Lisle,  Broonie  co..  N.  Y. :  became  a 
county  judge,  member  of  the  State  legislature,  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1801,  and  of  Congress  1803-05. 
D.  at  Lisle  July  I'J.  IS08. 

Patterson  fHonnRT),  LL.B.,  b.  in  Ireland  May  30, 
1743;  removed  to  Philadelphia  1768;  became  in  1774  an 
instructor  in  Wilmington,  I)el. ;  was  an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army :  was  for  a  time  vice-provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  its  professor  of  mathematics  1779- 
1814;  became  director  of  the  U.  S.  Min4  1805:  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
July  22,  1824.  Authorof  The  Neictoulan  S>/Ktcm  (180S)  ;  of 
an  Arithmetic  (1810),  and  of  many  scientific  pajicrs ;  also 
editor  of  several  volumes  of  the  scientific  writings  of  Fer- 
guson, John  Webster,  Alexander  Ewing,  etc. 

Patterson  (Col.  Robkht),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753  ; 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  1775;  settled  near  Hayton.  0., 
1804  ;  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  of  one-third  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  0. ;  partici- 
pated in  Col.  Clarke's  three  expeditions  against  the  Western 
Indians  1778-82.  being  colonel  in  the  latter;  participated 
in  Bowman's  expedition  against  ChilHeothe  1 779  ;  was  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Baniel  Boone  at  the  battle  of  the  Lower 
Blue  Lick  Aug.  19,  1782.  and  in  Logan's  campaign  against 
the  Shawnees  1786.     D.  near  Dayton  Aug.  5,  1827. 

Patterson  (Robert),  b.  in  Tyrone  co.,  Ireland.  Jan. 
12,  1792;  at  an  early  age  came  to  the  U.  S..  and  subse- 
quently became  a  very  successful  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  ]\Iexico  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S., 
and  commanded  a  division  under  Gen.  Scott,  taking  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  On  the  breaking  out  of  civil 
war  in  1861  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
as  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  troops  assembled  under 
the  President's  first  call  on  the  States  (Apr.  15,  1861)  for 
75.000  men  for  three  months.  Commanding  the  force  on 
the  Potomac  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry,  op- 
posed to  the  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston, 
he  was  charged  with  neutralizing  that  force  and  preventing 
its  junction  with  Beauregard  at  Manassas  Junction.  But 
Johnston  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction,  his  advance 
reaching  Manassas  on  the  20th,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
ensuing  the  next  day.  (See  Bull  Run.)  On  the  expiration 
of  his  commission  (July  27,  1861)  Gen.  Patterson  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  lie  has  since  resided  in  the  city 
of  his  ado|>tion,  Philadelphia,  one  of  her  most  honored  and 
influential  citizens,  and  one  of  the  largest  mill-owners  in 
the  U.  S.  His  advanced  age  does  not  debar  him  from  the 
closest  personal  attention  to  his  immense  manufacturing 
interests,  nor  from  still  finding  pleasure  in  the  rites  of  a 
generous  nospitality. 

Patterson  (Robert  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
1786,  a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  (1743-1824);  gradu- 
ated in  1804  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  took  his 
medical  degree  in  1808;  studied  chemistry  under  Davy; 
became  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mathematics  in  his  alma  mater;  occupied  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  1828-.^5 ;  was  director  of  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  18li5-53;  author  of  addresses,  scien- 
tific papers,  etc.     D.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  5,  1854. 

Patterson  (William).  LL.D.,  b.  at  sea  of  Irish  pa- 
rents in  1745;  was  reared  in  New  Jersey' ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1763 ;  was  admitted  tn  the  bar  1769  ;  was  attor- 
ney-general of  Xew  Jersey  1776-86;  member  of  the  na- 
tional constitutional  convention  1787:  U.  S.  Senator  1789- 
91 :  governor  of  Xew  Jersey  1794  ;  revised  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  1708-90.  and  was  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
from  1794  to  hia  death  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  Sept.  9,  1806. 

Patterson's,  tp.  of  Alamance  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  717- 

Pat'tersonville,  post-v.  of  St.  Mary's  parish.  La.,  on 
the  Bayou  Teche,  near  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Patteson  (Jorn  Coleridge),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London.  Eng., 
Apr.  1,  1827;  educated  at  Merton  and  Baliol  Colleges,  Ox- 
ford; became  a  fellow  of  Merton  1850,  curate  of  Alfington 
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1852;  went  in  1854,  with  Bishop  Selwjn,  to  New  Zcnland  ; 
Inhored  as  a  missionary  until  ISGl,  when  he  was  made 
bislmp  (»f  the  Melanesian  Islands:  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  visiting  the  islands  under  his  episcojial  eharge, 
and  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  kidnapping  of  the  natives 
to  be  carried  to  Queensland,  and  was  killed  on  the  island 
of  Nukapu  by  the  Melanesians.  Sept.  20,  1871.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge  (2  vols.,  London, 
1874)  and  by  Francis  Awdry,  The  Stury  uf  a  Fellow-Sol- 
dier [\i^-;h). 

Pat'ti,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  situated  on 
two  hills  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  gulf,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  Tim^-thnn.  now  called  the  Xaso,  enters  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  a  mile  and  a  half  E.  of  the  town.  It  seems 
jtrobable  that  Patti  was  originally  a  suburb  or  outpost  of 
the  ancient  TittdnriditH,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  little  hamlet  Tindari.  staniling  in  the  midst  of  the 
stately  ruins  of  the  old  town.  The  famous  sanctuary  of 
Maria  .Santissirua  towers  ab  )ve  the  poor  village  and  brings 
its  yearly  throng  of  devotees.  Patti  itself  was  made  an 
episcopal  see  by  Roger  in  1094.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Turks.  It  is  now  a  flourishing 
place,  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  considerable; 
300  vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  and  the  tunny  fisheries 
also  contribute  to  its  [irosperity.     Pop.  in  1874,  8191. 

Patti  (AnEi.ixA  Maria  Ci.oRTynA),  b.  at  Madrid  Apr. 
9.  I84;J:  was  educated  at  New  York,  where,  on  Nov.  24, 
18,59.  she  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in  Donizetti's  Litria 
tli  Lnmmermoor.  On  May  14,  18()1,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Ltmdon  in  La  So)i)iamt>iilfi,  and  next  year, 
Nov.  16,  1862,  she  appeared  .at  Paris  in  the  same  role.  She 
afterwards  sang  alternately  in  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg  with  great  success.  July  29,  1868,  she  married 
in  London  the  marquis  de  Caux. 

Pat'tison  (Granville  Sharpe).  M.  Tt..h.  1791  near 
Glasgow.  Scotland:  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the 
Andersonian  University :  held  successive  professorships 
of  Anatomy  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Medical  College,  in  Lon- 
don University,  in  the  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
1840-.J1  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Author  of  pro- 
fessional writings.     D.  in  New  York  Nov.  12,  1851. 

Pattlson  (Robert  Everett),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Benson,  Vt., 
Aug.  19.  ISOd:  graduated  at  Amherst  1826 :  was  tutor  In 
Columbian  College.  D.  C. :  ordained  to  the  Baptist  minis- 
try at  Salem,  Mass.,  1829:  became  in  18.10  pastor  of  the 
First  church.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  held  a  professorship  in 
AV'atervillo  College,  Maine,  of  which  he  was  president 
18:16-40  and  185:1-57;  was  professor  of  theology  in  the 
theological  school  at  Covington,  Ky.,  1846—18;  held  a 
chair  in  the  Newton  (Massachusetts)  Theological  Institu- 
tion 1818-53;  was  for  a  time  presiilent  of  the  Oread  Insti- 
tute, Worcester,  Mass.,  ami  in  1871  became  a  ])rofessor  in 
the  Chicago  University.  Author  of  a  Couinienlari/  on  Ephe- 
»\ma  (1859)  and  of  published  addresses,  reviews,  etc.  D. 
Nov.  21,  1874. 

Patton,  tp.  of  Ford  eo..  111.     Pop.  2726. 
Patton,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.     Pop.  119,'!. 
Patton,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  721. 
Pat'ton  (Rev.  Sam'-ei,),  D.  D.,  b.  in  .South  Carolina 
Jan.  27,  1797;  d.  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.,  1854:  filled 
important  stations  in  Tennessee  and  Holston  conferences 
for  thirty-five  years;  was  editor  of  the  Hohton  Chrisliiin 
Ailrornle  at  the  time  of  his  death.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Patiix'ent,  post-v.  of  Anne  Arun<iel  en.,  Md.,  on  Pa- 
tuxcnt  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac with  the  Ann:ipoli3  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R. 

Patuxeilt,  tp.  of  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md.  Pop.  19.15. 
Patnxeiit  River  rises  IS  miles  E.  of  Frederick,  flows 
S.  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  falls  at  last  into  Chesapeake  Hay  by  a 
wide  and  deep  estuary.  Its  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
river  is  for  many  miles  a  navigable  tidal  stream,  abound- 
ing in  oyster-beds  of  great  value. 

Patznm',  town  of  Central  America,  state  of  Guate- 
mala, has  5000  inhabitants. 

Pan,  iDwn  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Basses- Pyrenees,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Gave  du  Pan,  with  beautiful  promenades  presenting  most 
striking  views  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  a  remarkable  old 
castle  built  by  Gaston  lie  Foix  in  \:',tV.i.  in  which  Henry 
l\.was  born,  several  good  educaliiumi  institutions,  linen 
and  paper  manufaciiires,  anil  an  active  trade  in  wine,  hams, 
leather,  fruits,  and  corn.     Pop.  24,800. 

Paul  (Saist),  the  ajiostle,  b.  at  Tarsus,  the  capital 
of  Cilicia,  of  Jewish  )iarcnts,  but  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
educated  partly  in  his  native  city,  which  eontaineil  cele- 
brated schools  of  rhetoric  and  |diilosi>phy,  partly  in  .leru- 
Balom,  whore  he  became  the  ])U]mI  of  Gamaliel."  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 


a  passionate  adversary  of  Christianity.  With  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
to  stir  up  iiorsecutions  there  too,  when  a  vision  overtook 
him,  and  he  became  at  once  converted  to  Christianity.  He 
retired  to  Arabia,  where  he  remained  for  three  years  in 
solitude.  He  then  returned  to  Damascus,  and  began  to 
preach  there,  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Tarsus.  Subsequently, 
Barnabas  brought  him  to  Antioch,  and  from  this  city, 
having  made  a  new  visit  to  Jerus.alein  in  44,  he  started  (in 
his  three  great  missionary  journeys.  The  first,  on  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  included  Asia  Minor, 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  ami  Lycaonia,  and  enrleil  about  51. 
The  second,  on  which  he  was  accom)ianiec|  by  Silas,  e.\- 
tendcd  to  Europe :  Philippi.  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and 
Corinth  were  visited.  The  third,  which  commenced  about 
54,  embraced  nearly  the  same  districts,  and  terminated  at 
Ephesus.  where  the  apostle  remained  two  years.  From 
Ephesus  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  order  to  save 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  Jewish  population,  the  captain 
of  the  Roman  guard  sent  him  to  Co?sarea,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governor,  ami  here  he  was  detained  in 
prison  two  years.  Having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  ho 
was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  61,  sufl'cring  ship- 
wreck at  Melita.  In  Rome  he  was  treated  kindly  and 
allowed  to  dwell '•  for  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  obtained  his 
freedom.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  he  made 
journeys  both  to  the  East  and  West,  and,  returning  to 
Rome,  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecutions  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  about  67.  (On  the  life  and  Epistles  of  Paul 
see  the  works  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  Baur,  the 
histories  of  the  apostolic  Church  by  Neander,  Schaff,  Lange, 
and  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.) 

Paul  I.,  Pope,  a  Roman,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
Stephen  III.,  in  757,  and  d.  ,at  Rome  June  28,  767.  He 
was  an  able  jirclate.  and  strengthened  the  papal  author- 
ity in  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies. — Pai'I.  II.  ( /*/<7»-o 
Ilarhn).  b.  at  Venice  Feb.  26.  1418;  became  bishop  of 
Cervia,  and  in  1440  a  cardinal :  was  chosen  in  1464  to 
succeed  Pius  II.  Ho  first  gave  the  red  gown  and  hat 
to  the  cardinals.  He  preached  a  crusade  against  George 
Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  favored  the  Hussites. 
D.  at  Rome  July  28,  1471.— Paul  III.  {Alemandro  Fiir- 
nese),  b.  at  Canino  Feb.  29,  146S :  became  a  cardinal 
149.1.  bishop  of  Montefiascone  1499,  and  succeeded  Cle- 
ment VII.  as  pope  in  15.14.  He  pursued  with  address  and 
vigor  his  two  chief  aims  in  life,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Farnese  family  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Among  the 
prominent  events  of  his  important  pontificate  were  the 
excommunication  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  1518,  the 
approval  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  1540.  and  the  convocation 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  1545.  D.  at  Rome  Nov.  10.  1549. 
— Paul  IV.  {(iifin  f'irtn,  faniffn),  b.  at  Capriglio  June 28, 
1476:  became  bishoji  of  Chicte  1507:  was  nuncio  to  Lon- 
don, and  later  had  a  high  public  office  at  .Madrid  ;  became 
archbishop  of  Brindisi  1518;  founded  the  Theatines  1524; 
became  cardinal  1536:  succeeded  Marcellus  II.  as  pope 
1555  ;  joined  France  in  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Naples 
from  Sjiain  1555-57  :  strove  for  the  elevation  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  imjiolitie  course  regarding  England  and  Ger- 
many strengthened  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  bit- 
terly hated  by  the  common  people  of  Rome  on  account  of 
his  austere  rule.  D.  at  Rome  .\ug.  18.  1559. — Paul  V. 
{Onmt'/lo  fliirijhrnr),  b.  at  Rome  ."^epl.  17,  1552;  became 
legate  to  .Spain  and  cardinal  1596;  succeeded  Leo  XI.  as 
pope  1605.  This  pontificate  was  marked  by  the  interdict 
laid  upon  Venice,  the  close  of  the  Molinist  controversy,  the 
establishment  of  the  Congregation  of  the  ()ratory  and  the 
orders  of  the  Ursulines  anil  the  Visitation,  and  by  great 
activity  in  the  work  of  missions  in  heathen  regions.  D.  at 
Rome  Jan.  28,  1621. 

Paul,  czar  of  Russia,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  1.  1754; 
was  the  son  of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  II.  Ilateil  by  both 
his  p.arents  and  abused  by  his  mother,  he  bore  everything 
patiently,  and  in  1796  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Cath- 
arine's death.  He  immediately  set  about  ti>  reverse  her 
policy  in  every  particular.  His  reign  began  well.  Kos- 
ciusko and  the  other  Polish  prisoners  were  liberated  and 
treated  with  generosity.  In  1799-1800  his  troops  served 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland  against  France:  but  in  ISOO  ho 
changed  sides,  embraced  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  chal- 
lenged to  personal  combat  any  jirince  who  refused  to  join 
him  in  a  league  against  Great  Britain.  Meanwhile,  the 
puerilities  and  tyrannies  of  his  home  rule  begot  a  strong 
popular  discontent,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed- 
chamber by  his  nobles  .Mar.  24,  1801.  Paul  had  some 
generous  qualities.  His  own  family  he  treateil  with  a 
kindness  before  almost  unknown  in  the  Russian  imjierial 
house.  He  intended,  it  is  said,  lo  give  Poland  her  freedom 
and  autonomy ;  but  his  feeble  intellect,  his  scanty  educo- 
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tion,  and  an  absurd  and  almost  insane  self-conceit  led  him 
into  many  acts  of  tyranny. 

Paul  ((iABnir.i.  It.),  b.  in  Missouri  Apr..  lSi:i:  pradu- 
alcil  I'roin  the  f.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  became  brevet 
second  lieutenant  ..f  inlnntry  .Tuly,  ls:U;  served  with  his 
cc.iiii.any  in  the  Florida  war:  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
wounded  at  Cerro  (lordo  and  made  brevet  major  for  Cha- 
i.ulteiicc.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  ISf.l  he  was 
major  of  the  Stli  Infantry,  stationed  in  New  Mexico;  in 
Dec  TSIil.was  apiiiiiiited  colonel  of  the  4th  New  .Mexico 
Volunteers;  ajuiointcd  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
><e|.t..  lS(i2,  be  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  I'otomac. 
and  i'.artici|iated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  t'lmn- 
cellorsvillo.  and  (icttysburK.  where  he  was  so  severely 
woundeil  bv  a  rille-bafl  as  to  completely  destroy  his  sight. 
Appointed 'colonel  of  the  14th  Infantry  in  lSli4,he  was  in 
IHiiJ  retired  on  that  rank  ;  but  inlSCrt  Congress  granted 
him  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier-general. 

rniil  (ViNCKNT  ni;),  b.  at  Pony,  (iascony.  in  157G.  in 
humble  circumstances  :  received  his  first  instruction  from 
the  Franciscan  friars  at  .-Vcqs;  studied  afterwards  at  Tou- 


,ousc  ;  took  holy  orders  in  I'fiOO.  and  was  captured  in  lOflS 
by  pirates  on  a' voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne.  and 
carried  as  a  slave  to  Tunis.  In  1607  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  csc!i))e  :  visited  Rome  and  then  Paris  ;  w.as  ap- 
pcdnted  chaplain  to  the  ex-queen  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
in  1(522  chaplain  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles  ;  repaired  in 
1(12"  to  Paris,  where  he  developed  an  extr.aordinaiy  activ- 
ity in  the  establishment  and  management  of  chg,rital)le 
institutions.  hos]iitals.  asylums,  etc.,  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  fraternities,  the  Lazarists.  the  ,'^isters  of 
CiiARiTV  (which  see);  was  a  member  of  the  "council  of 
conscience,"  bv  which  all  ecclesiastical  preferments  were 
distributed.  1).  at  8t.  Lazare  Sept.  27,  1060.  He  was 
heatific<l  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729,  and  canonized  by  Cle- 
ment XII.  in  17.'!7. 

Paul'ding,  county  in  N.  W.  (Georgia.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  broken  by  wooded  mountain-ranges,  contains 
iron,  limestone,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  .and  has  fer- 
tile valleys,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.  Cap.  Dallas. 
Pop.  7C39. 

Paulding,  county  of  Ohio.  boundecTW.  by  Indiana. 
Area.  414  square  miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  in  part 
covered  by  wooded  swamps.  Corn,  wheat,  and  lumber  are 
the  leailing  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R..  the  Auglaize  and  Mau- 
mce  rivers,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Cap.  Paul- 
ding. Pop.  .■<544. 
Paulding,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Miss.  Pop.  262. 
Paulding,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Paulding  eo.,  0.,  on 
Crooked  Creek,  in  an  agricultural  region,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  44S. 

Paulding  (.\dmiral  Hrn.iM),  son  of  John.  h.  in  West- 
chester CO..  N.  Y..  Dec.  11. 1797  ;  entered  the  V.  S.  navy  as  a 
midshipman  .'<e|it.  1.  1811;  was  engaged  in  McDonough's 
victory  on  Lake  Champlain  1814  ;  became  lieuten.ant  1816  ; 
accompanied  Com.  Porter  in  his  cruise  against  the  West 
Indian  pirates  1821!:  became  captain  1844;  suppressed  an 
intended  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  headed  by  William 
Walker,  1857  ;  became  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  1861 ; 
was  in  command  of  Brooklyn  navy-yard  1862-65:  rendered 
valuable  service  in  equipping  vessels  for  active  employment 
in  the  navy  and  in  protecting  public  property  during  the 
riots  of  186:!.  and  became  governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
val Asylum  1866.      D.  Oct.  20,  1878. 

Paulding  (James  Kiuke),  b.  in  Pleasant  Valley.  Dutch- 
ess CO.,  N.  v.,  Aug.  22,  1779.  the  son  of  an  active  but  un- 
fortunate Revolutionary  patriot  of  Dutch  descent.  The 
son  received  a  scanty  training  in  school,  and  in  early  life 
removed  to  Now  York  City,  where  his  sister  had  married 
AV^illiam,  an  elder  brother  of  Washington  Irving,  with 
whom  he  became  associated  in  the  authorship  of  Sfihym- 
fjnntli  (1807).  but  the  second  series  of  Sahnftrfuudi  (1819) 
was  by  Paulding  alone  :  became  in  1814  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Navy  Comniissii»Qers  ;  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  18;t8-'tl,  and  for  t\velve  years  was  navy  agent  in 
New  York  ;  was  a  facile  essayist  and  humorist,  and  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  were  novels,  political 
pamphlets,  poems,  etc.  The  best  of  his  writings  are  The 
Diilclimiin's  Firrnidf  (IS-ll),  a  powerful  and  well-written 
novel,  and  a  valuable  Life  of  Washington  (1835).  D.  at 
Hyde  Park.  N.  V..  .\pr.  6.  1860. 

Paulding  ( Jonxj.b.  in  New  York  1758;  served  through 
the  Revoluti<.nary  war,  being  three  times  taken  prisoner; 
was  one  of  the  cajitors  of  Major  Andre,  for  which  service 
he  received  from  ('(mgress  a  silver  medal,  inscribed  on  one 
side  "Fidelity"  and  on  the  other  "Vinrit  Amor  Prilrln" 
and  was  granted  an  annuity  of  S200.  D.  at  Stoatsburg, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  ISIS.     A  monument  to  his  memory  was 


erected  at  Peekskill  over  his  remains  in  1827  by  the  cor- 
porati<m  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  his  name  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  N.  W.  countii^s  of  Ohio,  his  eoni])anions, 
Van  Wart  and  Williams,  having  been  similarly  himorcd. 

Pau'li  (Gkokg  Reiniiold).  b.  at  Berlin  May  25,  IR2.3; 
studied  philology  and  history  at  Berlin  and  Bonn  ;  lived 
in  ('treat  Britain  from  1847  to  1855,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  history  at  Rostock  in  1857.  at  Tiibingen  in  1859, 
at  Marburg  in  1867,  and  at  Gottingen  in  1870.  Besides 
several  minor  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  some  larger 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  England,  he  wrote  Kouitj 
Alfred  }(nd  Heine  Steltunff  in  der  Geachirhte  Kntflandu  (Ber- 
lin. 1851).  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Wright 
(London,  1852).  and  fiilderana  All- Enr/'lnnd  {Goiha,  18(10), 
translated  into  English  by  E.  C.  Ott6  (London.  1861). 
The  sharp  criticism  to  which  he  subjected  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  WUrtemberg  in  a  review  in  the  PreuHnifiehc 
Jahrbilehern  (1866)  occasioned  his  removal  from  Tiibingen 
to  Marburg. 

Pauli'cians,  a  Christian  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
originated  in  Armenia  probably  in  the  miildle  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  but  the  origin  of  their  name  and  the  sources 
of  their  peculiar  views  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.  They 
rejected  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  explained 
the  sacraments  spiritually,  maintained  no  priesthood,  and 
acknowledged  only  the  New  Testament  as  authoritative. 
After  spreading  quietly  in  Armenia  for  about  two  centuries, 
though  now  and  then  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
the  em(iress  Theodora  (841-855)  undertook  to  suppress  the 
sect.  Jlore  than  100. 000  arc  said  to  have  been  put  to  the 
sw(u-d,  and  the  rest  were  exiled.  Some  fled  to  the  Saracens, 
others  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  in  Bulgaria  remnants  of  the 
sect  were  found  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  By  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  the  Paulieians  are  generally  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Manichaeans,  though,  as  it  would 
seem,  without  sufiicient  reason. 
Pauline  Congregation.  Pee  PrvtiisTs. 
Paul'ist  Fathers,  or  The  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  a  missionary  society  of  priests  in 
the  Roman  ('atholic  Church,  founded  in  1858  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Thomas  Heckcr,  and  approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
They  are  chiefly  men  who  have  abandoned  Protestantism. 
The  mother-house  is  in  New  York. 
Paullinia.     See  Guarana. 

Pau'lus  (Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob),  b.  at  Leon- 
berg  near  Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg,  Sept.  1,  1761 ;  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  theology  at  Tiibingen,  Gijttingen, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1789 
at  Jena,  in  180.'i  at  Wiirzburg,  director  of  the  department 
of  public  worship  and  education  in  1808  at  Bamberg,  in 
1809  at  Nuremberg,  in  1811  at  Anshach,  but  moved  in  the 
same  year  as  professor  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  d.  Aug.  10, 
1851.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives 
of  the  rationalistic  theology  in  its  historico-critical  phase; 
but  although  his  flat  and  barren  principle  often  led  him 
to  the  adoption  of  hypotheses  and  explanations  which  even 
his  contemporaries  found  ridiculous,  his  integrity  and 
courage,  his  sharp  .and  acute  judgment,  and  his  great  learn- 
ing did  good  service  on  many  occasions  and  commanded 
general  respect.  The  most  remarkable  among  his  numer- 
ous works  are  Clnvis  liber  die  Paalmen  (1791)  ;  Clavis  iibcr 
den  Jcsffinn  (179.3) ;  Cnmmentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament  (4 
vols.,  1800-07) ;  Leben  Jesu  (1828)  ;  Exerjetisehes  Handbnrh 
iiber  die  drei  ersten  Eranffelien  (.3  vols.,  1830-33);  Scdicl- 
ling's  Lectures  on  Revelation,  with  Critical  Notes,  which 
implicated  him  in  a  lawsuit  (1843) ;  Skizzen  aus  meiner 
Ilildungs-  und  Lebena-geschiellte  (1839). 

Paulus  (Lucius  /EMiLius),surnamed  Maccdonicus, 
b.  at  Rome  about  230  b.  c,  a  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  who  fell  at  Cannae  216;  was  prietor  in  101;  com- 
manded afterwards  as  pro-consul  in  the  province  of  Further 
Spain,  where  he  put  down  a  formidable  insurrection  and 
defeated  the  Lusitanians ;  was  consul  the  first  time  in  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  168;  censor  in  164.  D.  in  160. 
During  his  second  consulship  he  finished  the  third  Mace- 
donian war  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna. 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  four  inde- 
pendent repuhlics  with  aristocratic  governments,  standing 
under  the  protectorate  of  Rome  and  paying  a  part  of  the 
land-tax  into  the  Roman  treasury.  Also,  the  afl-airs  of  the 
other  (jlreck  states  in  Europe  were  regulated  at  the  same 
time  by  a  Roman  commission  under  the  presidency  of 
Paulus.  ^ 

Pau'lus  ^gineta,  a  famous  Greek  physician  and 
author,  b.  in  iEgina  at  an  unknown  date,  but  Abulfaragiua 
places  him  in  the  seventh  century  A.  n..  which  is  probably 
correct.  His  De  Re  Mediea  Ijibri  S'eptem  had  great  in- 
fluence among  European  and  Arabian  physicians  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  several  Latin  and  Arabic  versions  were 
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mafie.  Of  the  Greek  text  the  edition  of  1528  (Venice)  and 
ISIi-S  (Bale)  are  complete.  The  Sydenham  Society  pub- 
lished (London,  1S47)  an  improved  edition  of  Francis 
Adams's  complete  translation,  with  abundant  notes,  in  3 
vols.  Bvo.  Several  other  works  of  Paulus  are  mentioned 
by  old  writers. 

Panlus  Diaconus,  or  Lcvita,  b.  at  Cividale  in 
Friuii  abi)ut  73U;  educated  at  the  Lombard  court  at  Pavia; 
became  tutor  to  the  daughter  of  King  Desiderius,  fur  wbom 
he  compiled  his  Hiaturin  HnnutiKt,  parts  of  which  are  jjiven 
in  Muratori's  Rerum  ItnCtcarnm  iScn'ptore?,  vol.  i.  (Milan, 
1728):  was  ordained  deacun,  not  later  than  76.3;  entere*! 
the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  whence  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Charlemagne  in  781  ;  lived  afterwards  for  several 
vears  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  collected  his 
'//omi/iarius,  which  was  often  reprinted  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  and  translated  into  German  and  Span- 
ish, and  wrote  his  fJesta  Epiecopornni  Mettcnsium.  printed 
in  Pcrtz's  Monnmcnta  Gennnnix  Hintoricft,  vol.  ii.  (Han- 
over, 1827);  made  an  abridgment  of  Festus's  De  Si(/niji- 
cfttione  Verborum  (see  FcsTirs) ;  returned  to  Monte  Casino 
in  787.  D.  there  about  797.  His  last  and  most  import- 
ant work  was  his  De  OfHtln  Lou'fftb'frdonun  Libri  VI.,  which 
ends  at  744.  and  is  published  in  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lection by  Muratori,  and  in  Hist,  Gotth,  Vandal,  et  Longo- 
hard.,  ab  IL  Grotio  (Am^^terdam,  1655). 

Paul  Veronese.     See  C.ygliari. 

Paul'ville,  v.  of  Salt  River  tp.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.    P.  100. 

Pau'pack,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  642. 

Pau'perism  is  said  not  to  be  a  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  through  the  Norman-French,  but  to  have  arisen  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  to  ex- 
press a  condition  of  things  which  was  modern  and  charac- 
teristically English.  It  describes,  in  one  aspect,  that  de- 
graded condition  of  poverty  where  the  habit  of  self-support 
and  the  attending  mental  state  of  self-respect  have  been 
much  impaired  and  lost — a  condition  in  which  the  lowest 
vices  are  bred,  and  which  gradually  degenerates  into  men- 
tal and  physical  weakness  and  extinction.  In  a  more  gen- 
eral sense,  pauperism  merely  describes  the  settled  condi- 
tion of  large  masses  of  people,  who  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  alms  of  the  community  for  their  support. 
It  is  not  poverty  simply  :  it  is  that  degree  of  penury  which 
demands  public  aid,  and  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
dependence. 

Poor  Laws  in  England. — Laws  for  compulsory  charity, 
or  the  so-called  *'  Poor  Law  "  of  England,  date  back  from 
Henry  VIII.  Before  and  during  his  reign  the  breaking 
up  of  the  feudal  system,  the  dispersion  of  noblemen's  re- 
tainers, and  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  had  turned 
adrift  very  many  dependent  persons,  who  were  obliged  to 
support  themselves,  and  who  often  fell  into  great  poverty. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the 
large  introduction  of  the  precious  metals  from  America 
into  Europe  pressed  heavily  on  the  working-classes.  Much 
pauperism  was  in  consequence  created.  The  statutes  for 
relief  usually  contained  a  preamble,  stating  that  these  laws 
were  passed  "to  the  intent  that  valiant  beggars,  idle  and 
loitering  persons  may  be  avoided,  and  the  impotent,  feeble, 
and  lame  provided  for  which  are  poor  in  very  deed."  thus 
early  indicating  the  different  treatment  to  be  given  to  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  poverty.  These  statutes  of  Henry 
Vril.  rendered  each  locality  responsible  for  the  support 
of  its  own  poor,  and  regulated  the  giving  of  alms.  The 
impotent  poor  were  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  they  were 
born,  but  the  able-bodied  were  to  be  set  to  work  ;  and  if 
they  did  nut  accept  it,  they  were  to  be  severely  punished. 
In  regard  to  alms-giving,  money  was  to  be  collected  in  each 
parish  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  but  if  these  were  re- 
fused, there  were  modes  of  compulsory  collection  by  min- 
isters and  (diurchwardens.  Anyone  giving  alms  privately 
rendered  himself  liable  to  a  tine  equal  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  what  he  had  given  away.  No  tax.  however, 
was  laid  for  compulsory  charity  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  celebrated  A',\  Eliz.  c.  2  is  the  foundntion  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  poor-rates.  This  act  for  the  tirst  time  gave 
every  one  a  legal  right  ta  claim  relief.  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  affording  of  this  relief,  the  local  authorities 
were  empowered  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  real  property,  such 
as  land  and  houses.  Overseers  were  to  be  appointed,  who 
shoulil  be  rcs])nnsihlo  for  the  collection  of  rates  and  the 
administr.aticm  «f  relief.  Apart  from  these,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  law  were  the  legal  recognition  of  the  ])rimary 
liability  of  children,  parents,  and  grandparents  to  sup- 
port one  another,  the  obligation  of  able-bodied  paupers  to 
work  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  relief,  the  necessary  relief 
of  tlio  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  "unable  to  work."  and  the 
apprenti'reshi])  of  poor  children.  The  great  defect  of  the 
act.  apart  from  its  publishing  to  the  poor  their  "right  of 
relief/'  was  that  it  threw  on  the  parochial  authoritios  tho 


responsibility  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed — a  pro- 
vision which,  without  the  "  workhouse  test."  did  so  much 
to  demoralize  the  working-classes  of  England  previous  to 
the  reforms  of  18;!4,     To  carry  out  the  act.  the  local  au- 
thorities were  obliged  to  establish  workhouses  and  hospi- 
tals;    and   finally,  in    172;J   (9   Geo.   I.  e.  7),   a  union   of 
parishes  was  empowercil  to  build  a  workhouse,  and  the 
offer  of  residence,  if  not  accepted,  was  a  bar  to  relief.    The 
"workhouse  test"  for  a  time  diminished  pauperism;  but 
gradually  the   management   of   these   workhouses   degen- 
erated :  they  became  mere  asylums  for  the  idle  and  worth- 
less, or  else  parish-manufactories  managed  in  the  interest 
of  individuals.     The  poor  relief  became  discredited,  and 
out-*door  relief  was  encouraged  both  by  public  opinion  and 
by  legislation.     At  length,  in  181.T.  the  workhouse  test  was 
altogether  abolished  ancl  no  able-bodied  laborer  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  justices  were  empowered 
to  distribute  money-alms  to  the  poor  at  their  own  homes. 
If  wages  in  any  parish  were  below  what  was  considered  a 
reasonable  maintenance,  the  local  authorities  were  em]»ow- 
ered  to  grant  "  allowances  "  or  to  supplement  wages.    Very 
strict  laws  of  "settlement"  also  were  passed,  forbidding  the 
free  migration  of  poor  laborers  from  one  parish  or  county  to 
another.  The  poorest  class  of  laborers  were  in  consequence 
kept  in  their  own  localities,  as  they  had  no  motive,  or  even 
the  power,  to  go  where  their  labor  might  be  in  demand. 
Parochial   relief  became  a  vast  system  of  indiscriminate 
alms-giving:    the  independent   workman's  condition   was 
often  inferior  to  that  of  the  pauper.    An  artificial  stimulus 
was  given  to  population  by  increasing  the  parish-allowance 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  and  immorality 
was  encouraged  b\'  the  parish  granting  more  money  for  an 
illegitimate  than  a  legitimate  child.     Pauperism  became  a 
paying  profession,  and  was  sometimes  followed  by  several 
generations  of  the  same  family.     With  increased  depend- 
ence  of  the  poor  increased  immorality  and   disorder  re- 
sulted ;  and  finally,  in  1832,  riots  and  incendiary  fires  be- 
catne  of  common  occurrence  in  the  districts  where  pauperism 
was  most  rife.     The  distributors  of  relief  became  also  de- 
moralized, and  various  forms  of  peculation  were  discovered 
among  them.     The  cost  of  pauperism  also  increased,  and 
in  some  districts  the  taxes  absorbed  all  that  remained  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil  after  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
were  paid.     Many  of  the  clergy  gave  up  their  land,  and 
much  fertile  land  was  thrown  out  of  tillage.     Many  Eng- 
lish authorities  maintain  that  the  old  Poor  Law  nearly 
ruine<I  the  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
it  the  evil  of  pauperism  had  reached  gigantic  dimensions. 
In  1832,  however,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appoint- 
ed by  Parliament,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  celebrated 
Poor  Relief  act  of  1834,  the  basis  of  the  present  poor-law 
system  of  England,  and  in  a  report  still  a  standard  of  au- 
thority and  reference  in  all  discussions  on  this  subject.    By 
the  act  of  1834  a  central  controlling  body  was  established 
with  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the  relief  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.     The  workhouse  test  was  renewed,  the 
granting  of  "allowances  "  in  aid  of  wages  was  abolished, 
the  appointment  of  paid  overseers  was  provided  for  and  an 
official  audit  of  accounts  secured.     Illegitimacy  was  sought 
to  be  checked  by  making  the  father  responsible   for  the 
support  of  the  child  instead  of  paying  the  mother,  as  had 
been  the  rule.     The  laws  of  settlement  were  made  much 
more  easy,  so  that  laborers  could  move  with  more  freedom 
from  one  parish  to  another.     The  general  drift  of  the  leg- 
islation was  in  favor  of  in-door  relief  as  opposed  to  out- 
door relief,  especially  as  regards  able-bodied  jiaupers.     Its 
influence  was  to  lead  the  industrial  classes  to  rely  on  their 
own   labor  rather  than  on  the  rates.     There  were  some 
hardships  at  the  first  execution  of  the  law,  when  families 
were  refused  out-door  relief,  but  these  gradually  righted 
themselves.     The  laboring  classes  became  freed  from  con- 
tact with  the  pauper  class,  and   their  relations  with  em- 
ployers were  i>ut  u]Hm  the  universal  customary  footing. 
It  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare  outr^idc  of  London  for 
parish   authorities  to  administer  out-door  relief  to  able- 
bodied  paupers.      Under  the  new  act  the  cost  of  pauperism 
diminished    remarkably,  the  annual    cxiienttiture    falling 
from  £6.750.0(10  in  the'five  years  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  act  to  £4.500.000.  while  the  average  cost  per  head  of 
the  whole  population  fell  fr<mi  8*.  to  C^>^.  and  5«.     An  even 
more  stringent  act  was  j.assed  in  Ireland  in   1838.  which 
entirely   superse<led    out-door  relief  by   workhouse  relief, 
which  was  adhered  to  till  the  famine  of  181",  when  its  re- 
strictions were  for  a  time  tltrown   down.     At  present  out- 
door relief  is  granted  much  less  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
In  Scotland  an  act  was  passed  in  1845.  which  allowed  out- 
door  relief  even    more  than   it  was  permitted   under   the 
Englit^h   Poor  Laws.      This   is    believed   to   have   ])lanled 
among  the  Scotch  population  many  of  tho  evils  of  pauper- 
ism ;  and  numerous  workhouses  have  been  obliged  to  bo 
built  in  order  to  obviate  its  evils  and  apply  tho  workhouse 
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test.  In  EDRland  the  net  of  1 834  and  the  regulations  fol- 
ItiwiDK  it  remain  practically  uncxtendeil,  but.  at  the  same 
tiino,  unre.-itricteil.  1  iiilcr  it,  despite  the  improvement  on 
the  former  state  nf  thinjis.  a  gigantic  pauperism  remains, 
or  a  popuhiliun  of  '.I'JS.t-*!  paupers  in  lsr:i  in  Knglanil  and 
Wales,  out  of  a  total  population  of  :;i'.rn  I.IIHII.  making  one 
person  in  '.M  a  pauper.  It  is  true  that  this  pauperism  is 
diminishing,  as  will  appear  in  the  statistics  on  a  following 
page.  In  Three  years  before  IST.'i  there  was  a  decrease  of 
104,000,  or  ISJ  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  pauiiers,  being  a 
decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in  out-door  cases  and  of  2MJ  jior 
cent,  in  in-door,  those  esliniatus  not  including  lunatics  and 
vagrants  relieved  by  the  poor-rate.*.  In  one  year  (1873) 
there  was  a  dcLTease,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  of 
5t,l2B,  or  G  per  cent. 

Oiit-ilm,r  ami  /ii-ihor  Relic/.— Many  of  the  English  au- 
thorities are  inclined  to  attribute  the  enormous  extent  of 
|iaupcrism  in  linglanil  to  the  out-door  relief  granted  still 
under  the  Foor  Law  .•Vniendment  act,  .anil  holil  that  if  out- 
door relief  were  entirely  cut  off  there  would  be  a  marvel- 
lous diminution  of  pauperism.  This  is  apparently  a  theo- 
retical view,  which  facta  do  not  sustain.  It  is  true  that  in 
Irehinil  the  in-iloor  paupers  are  to  the  out-door  in  tho 
proportion  of  nearly  :i  to  1,  while  in  England  tho  out- 
door are  to  tho  in-door  as  8  to  I,  and  in  England  1  in  25  is 
a  pauper,  (vhile  in  Ireland  the  |iroportion  is.  according  to 
Prof.  Kawcetl,  1  in  7t.  or,  more  exactly,  1  in  ',10.  But  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  in((uiro  how  much  of  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  immense  emigr.ation 
which  has  been  relieving  the  country,  and  how  much  its 
extent  in  Englan'l  to  the  I'oor  Law  on  the  one  side  and  the 
very  unei|ual  distribution  of  property  on  tho  other.  Tho 
American  system  is  to  mingle  out-door  and  in-door  relief, 
which  seems  more  judici<ms  than  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
tho  former.  It  often  happens  that  a  little  relief  given  ju- 
diciously by  a  relieving  officer  in  a  small  community  will 
keej)  a  family  suddenly  stricken  by  misfortune  from  abso- 
lute tlependcncc.  The  residence  in  an  almshouse  degrades 
and  pauperizes,  and  on  no  account  should  children  ever  be 
kejit  long  in  a  poorhouse,  but  should  speedily  be  .appren- 
ticed or  placed  out.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  commu- 
nity that  no  member  of  it  should  acquire  the  habits  of  pau- 
perism. No  tlisease  is  so  dangerous.  For  that  reason  it 
may  often  bo  better  for  a  village  or  small  town  to  sjiend 
considerable  sums  in  out-door  relief,  rather  than  have  a 
portion  of  the  population  accustomed  to  the  degradation 
and  dependonco  of  the  almshouse. 

Out-door  relief  in  large  communities  by  public  authori- 
ties is.  however,  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  deserving  character  of 
the  claimants  and  because  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mis- 
used as  a  means  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  true  prin- 
ciples would  seem  to  be  ( 1 )  that  in  no  case  should  out-door 
relief  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  male  jjoor,  but  they 
should  bo  required  to  earn  their  support  in  workhouses; 
(2)  that  out-door  relief  should  not  be  given  by  ]>ublic  au- 
thorities in  cities,  but  should  be  left  to  organized  volun- 
tary associations;  (3)  that  out-door  relief  should  be  given 
in  villages  and  small  towns  only  on  such  conditions  and  in 
such  modes  as  would  prevent  future  pauperism,  and  to 
eases  of  sudden  misfortune,  as  to  widows  deprived  by  sud- 
den death  of  their  husbands,  to  families  of  young  children 
struggling  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  sickness  of 
parents,  or  to  the  aged  and  impotent  poor.  The  error  of 
tho  English  administration  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
much  in  tho  excessive  giving  of  out-door  relief  as  in  the 
feeling  implanted  in  the  ])oor  of  a  "right  of  relief,"  and 
in  the  early  giving  of  alms  to  tho  masses  instead  of  edu- 
cation. Had  tlie  immense  suras  spent  in  England  on  the 
poor-rates  been  but  in  i)art  devoted  to  popular  education, 
the  past  year  would  not  have  seen  more  than  850,000  pau- 
pers in  that  country,  calling  for  an  expense  of  more  than 
$35,000,0110.  and  hail  tho  feeling  of  a  *'  right  to  education  " 
been  implanted  in  the  English  laboring-classes,  rather  than 
a  *•' right  to  relief,"  the  most  gigantic  evil  in  English  so- 
ciety woulil  have  been  greatly  lessened.  The  words  of  a 
writer  (Malthas)  who  has  been  only  too  little  a]>preciated 
arc  still  true  of  Poor  Laws  in  all  countries :  "  The  kind  of 
despotic  power  essential  to  voluntary  charity  gives  the 
greatest  facility  to  the  selection  of  worthy  objects  of  re- 
lief, without  being  accompanied  by  any  ill  consequences, 
and  has  further  a  most  beneficial  effect  from  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  it.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  imjjortant  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  poor  that  no  mini  should  laulc  In  clmrlli/  tin  a 
Jitnd  on  wfiirh  lie  may  cfujldeutli/  depend."  {Easai/  on  Popu- 
lation, V.  ii.  p.  430.) 

Pauperism  in  the  U.  S. — There  is  very  little  of  native 
pauperism  in  this  country.  The  great  proportion  of  pau- 
pers in  the  U.  t?.  are  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  descent. 
Many  villages  and  towns  are  known  where  not  a  single 


pauper  exists.  The  statistics  on  the  subject,  both  in  tho 
census  and  in  the  reports  of  the  State  boards  of  charity,  aro 
utterly  untrustworthy,  owing  to  the  method  of  counting, 
which  often  includes  the  same  person  a  number  of  times. 
If  the  average  number  by  the  day  could  be  taken,  a  fairer 
estimate  would  be  given  of  the  true  number  of  paujicrs. 
Tho  comparatively  equal  distribution  of  jiroperty  in  the 
U.  S..  the  cheajiness  of  arable  land,  the  dignity  imjiarted 
by  political  privileges,  the  absence  of  strict  Poor  Laws, 
and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  popular  education,  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  paujierism.  The  only 
places  where  there  is  danger  of  its  apjiearance  is  in 
tho  large  cities.  Here  the  occasional  business  calamities 
and  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  fortunate  classes, 
with  the  careless  mode  of  distributing  public  alms,  all  tend 
to  form  a  pauper  class.  A  Poor  Law  may  be  said  to  exist 
almost  everywhere  in  the  IT.  S. ;  that  is,  tho  local  com- 
munities are  required  to  support  their  own  poor  by  taxa- 
tion. Similar  features  also  are  found  to  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  requiring  near  relatives  to  be  responsible  for  one 
another  in  case  of  pauperism  resulting  from  misfortune, 
providing  for  the  apjjrenticeship  of  pauper  children,  and 
distinguishing  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  ])overty. 
Avieriean  Settlement  Laws  for  Pauprrs. — The  legal  set- 
tlements of  paupers,  such  as  oblige  parishes  or  towns  and 
villages  to  relieve  or  support  them,  have  always  been  a 
jirolitio  source  of  dispute  and  litigation.  The  laws  for 
settlement  in  this  country  are  mainly  derived  from  those 
of  England,  yet  they  vary  in  different  States.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  married  woman  follows  the  settlement  of  her 
husband  if  he  has  any,  otherwise  that  of  her  own  at  tho 
time  of  her  marriage.  Legitimate  children  follow  the  set- 
tlement of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have  none,  that  of  the 
mother.  Illegitimate  children  follow  that  of  the  mother. 
Similar  provisions  exist  in  other  States.  But  in  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Kansas  a  married  woman  whose  husband 
has  no  settlement  in  the  State  may  acquire  one  on  the  same 
conditions  with  other  persons.  In  Iowa  and  some  other 
States  a  woman  abandoned  by  her  husband  may  acquire  a 
settlement.  In  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas 
minors  whose  parents  have  no  settlements  are  allowed  to 
acquire  one  on  the  same  terms  as  adults.  In  New  York 
and  Michigan  "emancipated"  minors  may  acquire  .'Cltle- 
ments  as  follows:  (1)  If  a  female,  by  marriage  and  living 
with  her  husband  a  year;  (2)  if  a  male,  by  marriage  and 
residence    separately  from  his  father's  family   for  a  year ; 

(3)  by  being  bound  as  an  apprentice  and  serving  for  a  year ; 

(4)  by  being  hired  and  actually  serving  for  a  year  on  wages 
paid  to  himself.*'  In  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other 
States  an  apprentice  acquires  a  settlement  at  once  on  be- 
coming bound.  In  regard  to  settlements  from  property 
and  residence,  the  Massachusetts  law  (IS(JS)  provides  that 
living  on  a  freehold  property  for  three  years  shall  consti- 
tute settlement,  or  the  ownership  of  property  valued  by 
assessors  at  $200,  or  whose  income  is  set  down  at  SI 2  for 
five  successive  years,  or  residence  in  any  place  within  the 
State  for  ten  years  and  payment  of  all  taxes  for  five  years. 
Women  may  actiuire  settlement  by  a  residence  of  ten  years 
without  payment  of  taxes.  The  only  other  States  which 
make  the  ownership  of  property  a  means  of  acquiring  set- 
tlements are  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Deliiwaro.  The  latter 
three  States  alone  require  that  the  person  shall  live  upon 
the  estate,  and  most  of  them  provide  a  briefer  period  of 
residence,  with  or  without  the  payment  of  taxes.  All  the 
other  States  merely  require  a  certain  period  of  ccmtinuous 
residence,  without  consideration  of  property  or  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  The  longest  period  is  in  Maine,  five  years ; 
the  shortest  in  Nebraska,  thirty  days.  Settlements  are 
also  derived  from  the  holding  of  public  office  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  .and  Delaware.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  a  clergyman  acquires  a  legal  settlement 
where  he  is  settled  as  a  minister.  In  three  of  the  New 
Engliind  States  a  person  acquires  a  settlement  who  is  ad- 
mitted an  inhabitant  by  any  town  at  a  legal  meeting.  Ap- 
prenticeship also  gives  settlement  in  many  of  the  States, 
even  to  minors,  though  in  Massachusetts  the  a)iprentice 
must  be  of  age  and  continue  in  the  same  place  at  his  trade 
for  five  years.  In  some  of  the  States  a  soldier  acquires  a 
legal  settlement  wherever  he  enlists,  so  that  a  town  becomes 
liable  for  the  support  of  persons  by  whom  its  quota  is 
filled. 

The  final  extinetion  of  pauperism  can  only  come  through 
individual  improvement.  Where  education  sharpens  the 
mental  faculties,  where  religion  elcv.ates  the  moral  charac- 
ter, or  political  rights  increase  personal  dignity,  with  a 
fair  distribution  of  property  or  an  easy  acquisition  of  ar- 
able land  jiossible  to  each,  there  tho  peculiar  debasement, 
dependence,  weakness,  and  misery  which  constitute  pau- 

*Beporl  of  Massachusetls  State  Board  of  Cliarities  for  1S71,  p.  12. 
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perism  will  in  all  probability  be  avoided.  Contrary  to  the 
reasonable  though  gloomy  forebodings  of  Malthus,  the 
production  of  the  human  race  has  thus  far  increased  faster 
than  pojjulation,  and  the  condition  of  the  masses  improves 
yearly  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Even  in 
England,  the  centre  of  this  evil,  pauperism  is  checked  by 
popular  education  and  by  improved  production.  The  sta- 
tistics of  pauperism  in  all  countries  are  exceedingly  un- 
trustworthy, owing  to  the  repetition,  in  the  numbering  of 
the  cases,  of  the  same  persons.  The  only  perfectly  fair 
method  would  be  to  take  the  average  number  of  cases  per 
diem.  Thus  in  Ireland  in  ISHO,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  5,790,0111),  there  wore  during  the  year  235,502  pau]»ers, 
or  I  in  20  ;  but  the  daily  average  was  only  52,240,  or  1  in 


about  111 

Tear. 

IS7I) 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874« 

Statistics  of  Recent  EuffHsh  Pauperism. 

In-door.  Out-door.  Total  paupers. 

loS.-ISl  889.281  1,047,062 

15l),840  847,G38  998,484 

143,541  7G4.274  907.815 

147,319  7UG,370  853,089 

137,944  640,404  784,006 

In  1S71,  with  a  population  of  22.704,000,  there  was  a  pro- 
portion in  England  of  1  pauper  in  nearly  23  :  in  London, 
1  in  27.  According  to  a  trustworthy  writer  (Emming- 
haus),  there  were  the  following  proportions  of  paupers  in 
these  countries : 

Great  Britain 18.55-05,  1  to  20.83,  or  22.22,  or  4§  per  cent. 

Prussia 1849-^51,  1  to  20.00  to  50.05, "] 

Saxony 1856-04,  1  to  54.94  to  50.18,  I  or  about  2\  per 

Wurtemberg 1856-04,  1  to  29.94  to  52.01,  (       cent. 

Bavaria 135.5-07,  1  to  38.91  to  5fi.85,  J 

France 1833-00,  1  to  35  to  35.14  (3  per  cent.). 

Cost  per  capita. 

Great  Britain,  per  annum $36.25 

Germany,  "         "      7 

France,  "         "      2.50 

During  the  years  1867,  '68,  and  '69  the  annual  cost  in 

Pauperis 


Great  Britain  for  paupers  was  some  $36,885,000,  or  an  av- 
erage cost  ]ier  head  of  about  $37.60.  The  poor-rates  of 
London  amounted  in  1SG8  to  $6,582,795,  or  an  average 
cost  per  annum  for  each  of  about  $22 ;  not  including  those 
in  asylums  or  the  vagrants  sheltered  by  the  police.  In 
1847."England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  19,000,000, 
contained  1,876, .->41  ])au])ers,  or  1  to  10.  The  cost  that 
year  of  the  poor  administration  in  England  was  .$30,000,000. 
or  about  §16  per  head:  in  France.  .'?3, 400, 000.  and  the  cost 
per  capita  $2.64.  In  London,  with  2.500,000  of  population 
that  year,  there  were  300,000  paupers,  or  1  in  S  ;  in  Paris, 
with "1,000,000,  75,000.  or  1  in  13.  The  following  proj.or- 
tions  in  the  two  countries  for  that  year  are  given  by  De 
Watteville: 

Lancashire 1  in  14^ 

Department  of  Rhone 1   '*  12^ 

Department  of  the  North 1    "  4^ 

Wilts  county  (Eug.) 1 

Lille ; 1 

Marseilles 1 

Bordeaux 1 

England  {out  of  London) 1 

France  (out  of  Paris) 1 

In  these  estimates  the  poor  are  supposed  to  be  more 
closely  reckoned  in  England  than  in  France.  In  both 
countries  the  agricultural  counties  are  the  poorest:  in 
France  some  rural  communes  contain  more  paupers  than 
the  towns.  (Rapport  stir  la  Situation  dti  Panperisme  en 
Frnnre,  par  M.  le  Baron  de  Watteville,  Paris,  1S54.)  But 
it  is  probable  that  many  are  included  who  only  receive 
temporary  help,  and  many  are  numbered  more  than  once. 
Ave  append  a  table  of  statistics  of  comparative  pauper- 
ism in  three  of  the  most  populous  States  and  large  cities 
of  the  American  Union.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  figures  have  comparatively  little  statis- 
tical value  in  the  t'.  S..  as  the  classification  varies  in  dif- 
ferent States,  and  all  do  not  distinguish  between  names  and 
persons  in  their  tables  : 
'sm  (1870). 
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State  and  City. 

WI10II7  supported. 

Partially  supported. 

Total. 

No.  of 
iD-door. 

Proport'n  to 
population. 

Cost  of 
whole  sup- 
port. 

Cost  perl 
capita.  1 

No.  par- 
tially 
sup.. 

101.796 
38.821 
23,775 
5,834 
4,:I88 
5,536 

Proport'n  to 
population. 

1  In    43  1-20 
1  in    92  1-8 
1  In    61  1-3 
1  in  161  1-2 
1  in  153  1-2 
1  in    45  1-4 

Cost  of  par- 
tial support. 

Av.  cost 

per 
capita. 

Tot.  No. 
relieved 
k  sup. 

160,932 
57.821 
33.650 
35,595 
14,319 
6,524 

Proport'n  to 
populatioD. 

Total  cost. 

At.  cost 

per 
capita. 

$16.31 
15.49 
34.19 
22.90SJ 
30.56 
22.14 

StaKiofNenrYOTk.... 

"        Pcoagylviioia. 

"        Massachusetts 

Oltyof  New  York.... 

Philadelphia. . 

"        Boston 

59.136 
19.011) 
19.875 
iJ9.7Gl 
^9.931 
9*i 

lin    7*1-10 
1  in  1»6  1-4 
1  in  K7  6-I0 
1  in    31  2-3 
1  in    67  4-5 
I  in  as  2.3 

Sl.BSl  ,470,29 
6ti4.471.92 
847,858.34 
&W,90S.0O 
324.040  56 
97.086. 14 

S2K.43     i 
34.95M 
65.86 
23.14 
32.63 
99.77»< 

$911,855.15 
231,296.05 
803.670.7:1 
126,360.52 
113,608.59 
46,6I6.3S 

S«.95>i 

5.96 
12.76 
21.65 
23.63 

8.42 

1  in  '27  1-5 
1  In  60  3-4 
1  In  43  3-10 
1  iD  26  1-2 
lin  47 
1  Id  38  5-6 

$2,613,324.44 
895.667.97 
1,150.529.07 
815,'263.53 
437.619.15 
144.302.17 

Paiilown'ia  Imperialis,  a  fine  park  tree  of  the 
order  St-rophiilariacea?,  a  native  of  .Japan.  It  has  some- 
tliin;?  the  habit  of  a  catalpa.  the  leaves  being  large  and 
heart-sha])ed,  the  branches  being  crooked  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal, the  flowers  are  in  large  clusters  of  a  pale  violet  color, 
and  precede  the  leaves.  The  tree  rarely  exceeds  40  feet  in 
height,  and  its  trunk  is  usually  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  is  hardy  as  far  N.  as  New  York. 

Paiisa^nias,  a  son  of  Cleonibrotus  and  regent  of 
Sparta  during  the  minority  of  his  cousin,  Plistarchus,  the 
son  of  Lconidas:  commanded  the  confederate  (xreeks  at 
Plata'ie  471*  n.  r..  and  achieved  several  brilliant  victories 
during  the  following  years.  But,  elated  by  these  successes 
antl  seduced  by  an  exorbitant  ambition  and  vanity,  he  en- 
tered into  treasonous  negotiations  with  the  Persians.  lie 
desired  to  bring  the  wliole  of  Greece  under  his  sway,  and 
he  hoped  to  realize  this  plan  by  the  aid  of  Xerxes,  which 
ho  proposcil  to  buy  by  placing  his  future  kingdom  under 
Persian  authority.  Meanwliile,  he  assumed  Persian  dress, 
surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  Persian  anil 
Kgyptian  tro<(ps,  and  introiluced  Persian  ceremony  and 
Oriental  luxury  in  his  houschidd.  The  .\thenians  de- 
nouncetl  him  and  the  Spartans  suspected  him.  Twice  he 
was  recalled  fnun  the  army  and  arraigned  before  the  eph- 
ors,  but  no  proofs  could  bo  jiresented  and  he  was  acquitted. 
]lc  continueil  the  negotiatitins  with  Xerxes,  and  even  be- 
gan to  form  a  conspiracy  with  the  Helots.  Hut  at  last  a 
letter  from  him  to  Xerxes  was  delivered  over  to  the  eph- 
ors  by  the  slave  entru.sted  to  carry  it  to  the  Persian  camp, 
and  when  ho  learned  that  his  trensr)n  was  dis<'o\ered  and 
his  plan  frustrated,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene 
ChalciuHnis.  whore  the  people  shut  up  the  entrance  by  a 
pile  rif  stones,  t(»  which  his  own  mother  carried  the  first, 
and  ho  d.  of  hunger  about  WA  b,  r.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain,  and  there  is  also  some  discropanoy  between 
the  rejiorts  given  by  Nepos.  vElian,  anil  others  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  death  took  place. 
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Pausanias,  probably  a  native  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor, 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
His  'EAAaSos  nepi^yrjtris.  in  ten  books,  is  an  itinerary,  in 
which  he  describes,  often  minutely  and  with  great  ])re- 
cision.  the  temides  and  other  monumental  buildings,  the 
statues  and  pictures,  the  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  springs, 
etc.,  which  he  saw  on  his  journey  through  Greece,  and  the 
local  traditions  pertaining  to  these  objects.  The  work, 
which  is  invaluable,  is  a  source  for  t!ie  history  of  the 
legends,  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  was  first  ]irinted  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1510). 
The  best  editions  arc  by  Siebelis  (5  vols.,  Leipsie.  1822- 
28),  by  Sehubart  and  Walz  (.■!  vols.,  Leipsie,  l,'<;!.1-.'!9),  and 
by  Dindorf  I  Paris,  1S45).  There  is  an  English  translation 
by  Thomas  Taylor  (.3  vols.,  London,  17ii:i-94). 

Pansu'la  [ane.  Pauautrr],  or  Woiilolmo,  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Maeerata,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chienti,  about  0  miles  S.  K.  of  the  town 
of  Jlacerata.  It  is  a  strongly-walled  )dacc.  and  contains 
several  large  churches,  convents,  and  "ther  public  build- 
ings. Pausula.  was  an  epi.-oopal  sec  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  strength  of  its  castle 
and  walls  during  the  Mid. lie  Ages  often  enabled  it  to 
hold  out  successfully  against  its  assailants.  Pop.  in  187-1, 
814.'). 

PailW,  de  (OoRNELis),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  I7S'.I;  ed- 
ucated at  Giittingen  :  became  canon  of  Xanten  near  t'leves  : 
was  afterwards  reader  to  Frederick  IT.  of  Prussia:  ]iub- 
lished  Uecherrhri  mir  Im  Ani/rirninH  (Berlin,  17li!l),  de- 
signed to  prove  that  men  ami  animals  have  degenerated 
in  the  New  World,  a  treatise  which  elicited  many  answers, 
Jirrhrrchea  »iii-  /<'«  Eijuplicnii  ft  Irn  Cli!ii-ti  (2  vols.,  1771', 
and  HcclierehrH  mir  /<'■»  Grrr«  (2  vols..  17SS),  works  which 
were  translated  into  English  and  enjoyed  a  high  repute. 
Do  Pauw  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  "  friend  of  mankind." 
Anacharsis  rioof?.,  and,  like  him,  was  noted  for  eecen 
tricitv.  M'hen  the  French  invaded  Cleves,  Pe  Pauw  be- 
came'insane,  and  burned  the  manii^'cript  of  n  work  on  the 
Oermans.     D.  at  Xuaten  July  7,  UUU. 


IIJS 


l'Ar\Vi;LS— I'AW   TAW. 


Pan'wels  f  Ferdinand),  b.  at  Antwerp  April  13, 1830; 
stii«lie<l  Ihe  art  of  puintin;;  uiidor  WapperH.  iiftcrwanls  in 
Ftnmo  from  IS;'t2  to  1S;")7;  was  |)rofrs^or  at  the  aca<leniy 
of  art  in  Weimar  ISOl  to  IS72;  hut  rcturnctl  in  the  latter 
year  to  his  native  city.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pic- 
tures are  f'nriulonut  (ISol).  /itminhrd  lit/  Ah^n  (IStil), 
//.fiM  r/'MiAorii  (ISOS),  The  Vuitth  of  Luther  Jor  WnTthurQ. 

Pavement,      Seo   Roads   and   Pavements,  by  Gen. 

Q.   A.   (in. I. MOKE. 

Pnvi'a  fane.  Ticinum  ;  med.  /'n/x'a],  town  of  Northern 
Italy.  Int.  J.j"  10'  N.,  Ion.  9°  D'  E.,  on  an  elevation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tieino,  near  its  junction  with  the  Po.  A 
navi;;iible  canal  connects  the  town  with  Arilan  (HO  miles 
X.):  it  has  direct  water-communication  tlirouo;h  the  Po 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  throujih  the  Tieino  with  La^o  Alag- 
giorc.  iind  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  all  the  large 
Italian  towns.  The  view  of  Pavia  seen  from  the  Voj^hera 
railway  where  it  passes  over  the  new  bridge  (2400  feet 
long)  is  very  striking,  and  the  nnlique  aspect  of  the  town 
is  heightened  by  a  quaint  old  covered  bridge  of  the  four- 
teenth century  uniting  it  with  Uorgo  Tieino.  Though  de- 
fended by  the  Po  and  the  Tieino.  Pavia  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  (now  somewhat  ruinous),  and  with  bastions  of  great 
strength.  Of  its  fiOO  towers  of  mediaeval  celebrity  only 
four  remain,  the  highest  2')0  feet.  The  finest  streets  are: 
Corso  Vittorio  Kmmanuele  (Strada  Nuova),  Corso  Cavour 
(Porta  liorgorata).  Corso  Garibaldi  (S.  (Giovanni).  The 
churches  of  Pavia  are  of  great  historic  and  architectural 
interest:  Snn  Miehcio  Maggiore,  of  the  sixtb  or  seventh 
century,  is  perhaps  the  mo.=t  striking  specimen  of  Lom- 
bard architecture  existing:  San  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  now 
a  ruin,  from  which  the  superb  monument  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury) to  St.  Augustine  and  the  remains  of  Buethius  have 
been  trnnsferred  to  the  cathedral ;  the  Duorao  or  cathedral, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  others  very  noticeable. 
Of  the  old  ("astello.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lombard 
royal  palace,  little  of  interest  is  left  except  the  grand  half- 
ruined  gateway.  The  University  of  Pavia.  the  a/mn  mater 
of  so  many  illustrious  men,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  t'harlemagne.  and  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  lav- 
ished favors  upon  it.  The  Museo  Malespina  contains 
some  good  pictures,  a  fine  collection  of  engravings,  and  a 
block-hook  of  great  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of 
printing.  Near  Pavia  is  the  beautifully  picturesque  old 
church  Bcato  Lanfranco ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
neighborhood  is  the  magnificent  Certosa  of  Pavia,  4^  miles 
from  the  town,  founded  by  the  famous  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  and  probably  the  finest  monastic  building  in  the 
world.  Pavia  is  of  very  ancient,  probably  Ligurian,  or- 
igin. It  was  of  some  importance  under  the  Romans,  had 
a  Christian  church  in  320,  and  though  often  sacked  by  the 
barbarians  always  recovered  itself.  Theodoric  the  Great, 
having  taken  Pavia  from  Odoacer,  made  it  his  first  capital 
before  fixing  upon  Ravenna.  In  573  it  became  the  Lom- 
bard cnpital,  and  for  200  years  was  a  rich  and  great  city. 
The  subsequent  mediaeval  history  of  Pavia  is  full  of  vicis- 
situdes, it  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of 
Belf-government,  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
sovereigns  an<i  domestic  despots.  In  1524.  Francis  I.  of 
France  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
and  was  taken  jjrisoner  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  Three 
years  later  the  town  was  barbarously  sacked  by  the 
French,  but  it  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tria. IJonaparte,  having  taken  Pavia  (ITOfi).  at  the  prayers 
of  the  citizens  limited  his  soldiers  to  a  sack  of  three  hours, 
so  that  the  tr>wn  was  not  totally  destroyed.  By  the  Peace 
of  1S14  it  returned  to  Austria,  but,  "alwjiys  foremost  in 
patriotic  uprisings,  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1859.  Pavia  has  considerable  internal  trade  in 
rice,  hemp,  silk,  wines,  etc.     Pop.  in  1S74,  29,018. 

Caroline  C.  Marsh. 

Pavie'  f  Theodore  Marie\  b.  at  Angers,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  Aug.  10,  ISII  ;  travelled 
much  in  North  and  Central  America,  in  China  and  the 
East  Indies;  lectured  on  Sanskrit  from  1S53  to  1857  at  the 
College  de  France  at  Paris,  and  wrote,  besides  a  number  of 
minor  essays  on  subjects  from  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature, Voifitije  aux  £tatn  Unia  et  an  Canada  (2  vols., 
182S-y:{),  K'n'chiia  et  «o  Doctrine  (1852),  etc. 

Pavil'ion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich., 
near  the  Peninsula  R.  R.     Pop.  1208. 

Pavilion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Genesee  eo.,  N.  Y.    P.  1614. 

Paving,     See  Roads  and  Pavements,  by  Gen.  Q.  A. 

GiLI.MoitE. 

Pavlograd',  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Yckaterinoslav,  on  the  Voltcha.  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  has  some  manufactures  and  6929  inhabitants. 

Pavon'inn*  [from  pam,  the  ancient  name  of  the  pea- 
cock], a  sub-family  of  Phasianidaj,  distinguished  by  the 


I  development  and  lateral  extension  of  the  tail  and  its  cov- 
erts. It  embraces  the  genera  Pnro,  Poii/pft-rtnm,  and  Ar- 
f/iii'.  and,  according  to  recent  authors  (Klliot  and  (!ray), 
embraces  fourteen  s])ecics,  distributed  through  Southern 
Asia.  (Sec  pEiASiANiD.E  and  Peacock.)  Tiieodoiie  Gill. 

Pavullo  nv\  Frisinano,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Modcna,  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  It 
\vns  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Mo- 
dcna.    Pop"  in  1S71.  9772. 

PawratiioU'  Ilivrr  is  formed  in  Washington  co.,  R.  I., 
by  the  union  of  the  Charles  and  Wood  rivers.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  small  vessels  for  several  miles,  and  forms  the  S. 
portion  of  the  E.  boundary  of  Connecticut. 

Paw  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp. .Mecklenburg  CO. ,N.C.  P.1591. 

PuU'he'a,  town  of  Guinea,  on  the  route  from  the  const 
to  iJahomey,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  distrirt.  lias  rit-h 
iron-mines,  and  manufactures  iron  gooils  of  different  de- 
scriptions with  considerable  skill.     Puji.  about  10,000. 

Paw'let,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.     Pop.  1505. 

Paw'lin^,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Ilarlem  R.  U.,  65  miles  N.  of  \ew  York  City,  has  an  insti- 
tute of  learning,  7  churches.  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  a  largo 
mill,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  ami  dairying. 
Pop.  1760.  P.  II.  Smith,  Ed.  "Pionkkr." 

Pawn.     See  Pawnbroking. 

Pawn'broking',  the  business  of  lending  money  upon 
the  security  of  goods  and  chattels  ])awned  or  pledged  with 
the  creditor.  Institutions  for  the  loan  of  money  to  tlie 
poor  upon  such  security  have  existed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  for  several  hundred  years,  and  were  at  first  re- 
garded more  as  charities  than  as  purely  business  estab- 
lishments. The  earliest  of  wliitdi  any  account  is  preserved 
were  founded  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Italy;  in  the  succeeding  century  the  i)awnbroker 
had  become  common  in  the  Flemish  and  Belgian  cities; 
in  1777.  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  similar  institutions, 
under  the  fanciful  name  of  montit-tle-pietf,  were  authorized 
in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France.  In  order  that  the 
pawnbroker  may  lawfully  demand  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  and  escape  the  penalties  of  usury,  lie  must 
receive  express  permission  from  the  legislature,  and  the 
bi^siness  is  everywhere,  therefore,  the  object  of  special 
statutory  regulation.  In  England  it  is  conducted  in  jtur- 
suance  of  a  statute  passed  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(;^9,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99),  which  prescribes  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, defines  the  modes  of  carrying  on  the  business,  even 
to  the  minutest  detail,  authorizes  the  articles  ]tlcdged  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  after  the  expiration  of  cme  year, 
and  adds  numerous  penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  pro- 
visions. The  pa^vnbroker  is  required  to  procure  a  license, 
and  his  operations  are  carried  on  under  a  close  surveillance 
of  the  police.  The  system,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, is  borrowed  directly  from  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. Statutes  similar  to  the  one  described  have  been  en- 
acted in  several  States,  while  in  others,  as,  for  example,  in 
New  York,  there  is  no  general  law  affecting  the  entire  State, 
but  the  subject  is  left  to  be  regulated  in  each  city  by  the 
local  government  thereof  under  its  authority  to  make  by- 
laws. John  Norton  Pomkuuv. 

Pawnee'»  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area.  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Arkansas  River  and  by  the 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  grazing.     Cap.  Earned.     Pop.  179. 

Pawnee,county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Kan- 
sas. Area,  4.32  sq.  m. ;  is  a  beautiful  undulating  region, 
well  watered,  adapted  to  wheat,  live-stock,  hay.  and  wool. 
Coal  and  building-stone,  fire-clay,  and  peat  arc  found.  Cap. 
Pawnee  City.     Pop.  4171. 

Pawnee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Sangamon  eo.,  111.     P.  1293. 

Pawnee,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  630. 

Pawnee  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  Neb.,  has  a 
high  school.  4  churches,  a  State  bank.  1  newspaper,  and  2 
hotels.  Business,  farming  and  stock-naising.  P.  about 
1900.  A.  E.  IIassler,  En.  "  Reitblican." 

Pawnees  (Pani  of  French  authors),  a  tribe  of  warlike 
aborigines,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Dakotas,  formerly 
residing  chiefly  in  Central  Nebraska.  Their  language  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  Dakota  elements.  Physically, 
they  are  superior  to  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains. 
They  arc  divided  into  four  bands,  Tsawc,  Tsitkakisli. 
Skeres,  and  Tapahowerats.  They  have  .always  been 
friendly  to  the  U.  S.,  .and  numbered  at  one  time  2000 
warriors,  but  have  been  much  reduced  by  constant  wars 
with  the  Sioux.  In  1S75  they  removed"  to  the  Indian 
Territory. 

PaAV  Paw,  v.  and  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     P.  978. 
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PaAV  Paw,  p.-r.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Van  Burcn  co..  Mich., 
on  branch  (if  Jlichigan  Central  R.  R..  ha-s  an  excellent 
school  system,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  weekly  newsptipers, 
several  flouring,  .saw,  and  planing  mills,  1  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factory,  a  carriage  and  bviicket  shop,  and  1  ]irinting- 
officc.  There  is  good  water-power,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wheat  antl  wool.      P.  of  v.  142S:  of  tp.  26711. 

,Miss  Lviii.i  L.  CoxwAY,  Ed.  "  Trite  NoRTHEnNF.R." 

Paw  Paw,  tp.  of  Marion  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  16.5.'!. 

Pawtnrk'et,  post-v,  of  North  Smithfield  tp..  Provi- 
dence CO.,  H.  I.,  on  the  Providence  and  M'orcester  and  the 
Boston  anil  Providence  R.  Rs.,  4  miles  N.  of  Providence, 
contains  a  fine  library,  a  high-school  building,  12  churches, 
3  national  and  :!  savings  banks,  a  handsome  park,  several 
hotels.  1  newspaper,  and  a  horse-railway,  eonnectin"  it 
with  Providence.  It  has  a  paid  fire  department,  with  an 
electric  fire-alarm  telegraph,  the  Dunnell  print-works,  hair- 
cloth,cotton,  woollen,  and  thread  factories,  2  manufactories 
of  steam-engines,  several  iron-foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  numerous  other  industries.  It  was  here  that 
Samuel  ."^later.  the  father  of  American  cotton  manufactures, 
commenced  operiitions  with  water-power  in  1790.  Pop. 
6619.     A.  D.  NicKERsos,  Ed.  "Gazette  and  Chronicle." 

Pax'o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  10  miles  S. 
of  Corfu,  is  .1  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  hasapopu- 
latiun  of  52S7.     Its  oil  is  very  celebrated. 

Pax'toil,  post-v.  of  Patton  tp.,  cap.  of  Ford  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  h.is  2  new.spapers,  some  manu- 
factures, a  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Swed- 
ish institution  called  the  Augustina  College  of  N.  America, 
to  the  library  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden  presented  5000 
volumes.     Pop.  14o6. 

Paxtoii,  pust-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.    P.  646. 

Pa.\toii,  tp.  of  Ross  CO.,  0.,  on  Paint  Creek.     Pop.  1738. 

Paxton  (Gen.  Elisha  FRA-JKi.iyl,  b.  in  Rockbridge 
CO.,  Va.,  Mar.  4,  1828;  graduated  at  Yale  College  18-17; 
studied  at  the  Virginia  Military  .Academy  at  Le.\ingtnn, 
Va. ;  became  president  of  a  bank  at  Lynchburg;  w.as  bri"- 
adier-general  and  adjutant-general  to"  ■'  Stonewall  "  Jack- 
son ;  comm.anded  the  "Stonewall  brigade"  and  subse- 
quently an  army  corps;  served  at  Antictam,  Fredericks- 
burg, ami  ClianccUorsville,  being  killed  in  the  latter  battle 
on  the  same  evening  that  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded, 
May  2,  186.'i. 

Paxton  (Sir  Joseph),  b.  at  Milton-Bryant,  Bedford- 
shire, England,  Aug.  3,  ISO.'!,  of  humble  p.-irentage ;  edu- 
cated in  the  free  school  at  Woburn,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  Cheswick  as  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  where  he  displayed  such  remarkable  talent 
for  landscape-gardening  that  the  duke  made  him  manager 
of  his  Derbyshire  estates  and  commissioned  him  to  remodel 
the  grounds  at  Chatsworth.  Under  his  care  that  mansion 
soon  became  the  most  renowned  country-seat  in  England, 
the  great  conservatory  especially  being  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful triumph  of  art.  This  building  became  the  germ  of 
the  idea  which  culminated  in  the  plans  for  the  "Crystal 
Palace,"  the  vast  edifice  of  iron  and  glass  erected  from  his 
designs  for  the  great  Universal  Exposition  of  lS.il.  For 
this  service  he  was  knighted  and  received  honors  from  sev- 
er.al  European  sovereigns.  He  removed  the  buildings  to 
Sydenham,  erected  a  magnificent  mansion  for  Baron  James 
Rothschild,  entered  Parliament  18,54,  and  published  several 
works  on  botany,  horticulture,  and  floriculture.  D.  at 
Sydenham  June  8,  186.>. 

Payatto,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     Pop.  659. 

P.ayeiiiie,  tp.  of  .Manitou  co.,  Mich.,  comprises  South 
Manitou  Island  in  Lake  Michigan.     Pop.  287. 

Pay'meiit  (law),  in  its  widest  signification,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  legal  obligation  by  a  performance  thereof  ac- 
cording to  its  very  terms — that  is,  by  doing  exactly  what 
the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  rests  is  bound  to  do  ;  in  a 
narrower  but  more  ordinary  sense,  it  is  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation  by  the  delivery  of  money  or  of  some  equiv.alent 
acce[>ted  instead  thereof.  In  all  obligations  which  create 
a  liability  either  in  the  form  of  debt  or  of  damages — that 
is,  in  all  which  do  not  ex])vcssly  prescribe  some  other  mode 
of  discharge— the  law  requires  payment  to  be  made  in 
money,  unless  the  creditor  waives  his  right  and  consents  to 
receive  something  else  in  satisfaction  of  his  demand;  but 
when  the  defence  of  payment  simply  is  pleaded  in  an  action 
the  defendant  may  show  the  delivery  to  and  acceptance  by 
the  phtintitT  of  goods  or  securities,  or  any  other  articles 
in  place  of  money.  The  Constitution  of  tJie  V.  S.  confers 
upon  Congress  the  supremo  and  final  authority  over  the 
subject,  and  prohibits  the  State  legislatures  from  making 
anything  but  golrl  anil  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
meat  of  debts.    Congress,  by  virtue  of  its  exclusive  power 


to  regulate  the  national  coin  and  the  value  of  foreign  coin, 
may  declare  what  coined  money  shall  be  a  lawful  tender, 
and  has  repeatedly  exercised  this  function  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  the  government.  In  the  year  1802  a  stat- 
ute was  passed  which  enacted  that  the  treasury  notes  of 
the  U.  S.,  issued  in  pursuance  thereof,  should  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  with 
the  exception  of  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  validity  of  this  legislation  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  although  a  bare 
majority  only  of  the  .judges  concurred  in  the  decision,  which 
overruled  a  contrary  judgment  previously  announced  by 
the  same  high  tribunal.  Payment  may  'be  made  by  the 
debtor  or  by  a  person  .acting  on  his  behalf,  and  must  be  to 
the  creditor  or  to  his  authorized  agent. 

Jonx  Norton  Pomerov. 
Payne  (John  HowardI,  b.  in  New  York  June  9.  1792  ; 
began  to  edit  a  weekly  paper.  The  Thetpinn  Mirror,  when 
thirteen  years  old,  and  two  years  later  published  twentv- 
five  numbers  of  a  periodical  called  The  Pastime  ;  made  a 
successful  d^but  as  an  .actor  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
Feb.  26,  1809,  in  the  character  of  Aorio/ ,•  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  Boston  and  other  American  cities,  also  in  London 
1812-13,  where  he  produced  many  new  dramas,  ehiellv  im- 
itated from  the  French,  for  one  of  which,  called  Cln'ri,  or 
the  Maid  of  Milan,  he  wrote  the  song  Home.  Street  Ifnmr  ; 
published  a  volume  of  juvenile  poems,  Lispinr/  of  the  Mime 
(1815) :  successfully  produced  his  tragedy  Brutus  at  Drury 
Lane  1818:  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Coleridge 
and  Charles  Lamb :  edited  in  London  a  dramatic  paper 
called  The  Opera-Glaus  1826-27;  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
1832;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa.  1841-45;  again 
appointed  1851,  and  d.  there  Apr.  10,1852.  Among  his 
best  writings  were  the  plays  Virginiiis  and  Charles  the 
Second. 

Payne's  Creek,  tp.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  SO. 

Paynesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  eo.,  Minn.  P.  318. 

Payneville,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  AU.    Pop.  1405. 

Pay'son,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .\dams  co.,  111.    Pop.  1S81. 

Payson  (Edward),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  July 
25,  1783;  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Payson  (1758-1820)  ; 
graduated  in  1803  at  Harvard;  was  three  years  teacher  of 
an  academy  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  in  1807  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  as  colleague  pastor 
with  a  Mr.  Kellogg  until  1811.  when  he  became  sole  pastor. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  death.  Oct.  22.  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  zeal  and  of  saintly  devotion.  His  sermons, 
etc.  (3  vols.,  1846)  have  been  ])ublished,  together  with  a 
Life  by  A.  Cumraings,  D.  D. — His  uncle,  Pnii.LU'S  Pay- 
son, D.  D.  (1736-1801),  for  many  years  Congregational 
minister  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  influential  divines  of  the  Rcvolution.ary  period. 

Pay'ta,  town  of  Peru,  in  lat.  5°  5'  S.,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  iias  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  some  trarle. 
Salt,  cotton,  hides,  and  straw-mattings  are  exported.  The 
harbor  is  visited  by  man.v  whalers,  who  come  to  take  in 
provisions  ;  they  cannot  get  fresh  water  here,  however,  as 
the  town  is  obliged  to  have  its  entire  supply  of  drinking- 
water  brought  to  it  on  mules.     Pop.  9000. 

Pea,  the  plant  and  seed  of  Pisnni  arvense  (field-pea) 
and  P.  satirttin  (garden-pea),  annual  plants  cultivated  in 
nearly  all  countries,  doubtless  forms  of  one  species.  The 
pea  is  of  the  order  Leguminosnc.  and  is  valuable  not  alone 
for  the  seed  (which  is  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  excellence),  but  also  as  a  forage-plant, 
for  which  use  some  of  the  very  numerous  varieties  are  es- 
pecially adapted.  Peas  are  cooked  and  eaten  green  or 
dry,  and  are  largely  exported  from  the  V.  S.  to  England, 
where  dry  peas  are  much  more  extensively  used  than  in 
this  country.  Man.v  other  kinds  of  pulse  are  called  peas, 
such  as  chick-pea  (r/crr)and  the  catf-pca.  (Dolichu^),  a 
valuable  forage-plant  in  the  U.  S. 

Poa'body,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Atchison  Topcka  and  Santa  FC  R.  K. 

Pcabodv  (formerly  South  Danvers),  po.st-v.  and  tp., 
Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  5  utiles  W.  of  Sa- 
lem, has  2  national  banks,  6  churches,  and  large  manufac- 
tures. Birthplace  of  George  Peabody.  who  founded  here 
in  1852  the  Peabodv  Institute,  to  which  at  difl'ereut  times 
ho  gave  $200,000.     Pop.  7343, 

Peabody  f.VxnRF.w  Preston),  P.  T>..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rev- 
crlv,  .Mass.,  Mar.  19,  ISIl  ;  graduated  at  Uarvartl  in  I^L'i"': 
was  three  years  a  teacher:  studied  divinity  at  CambridL'c. 
Mass.:  was  tutor  at  Harvard  College  18:i2-.33  :  was  (I'ni 
tarian)  minister  of  the  South  parish,  Portsmttuth,  X.  H-. 
1833-60,  ami  in  1860  became  Plummer  professor  of  Cln-is 
tian  morals  and  preacher  to  Harvard  I'niversity:  etlilod 
the  North  American  lievicic  1852-61,  and  has  long  been  a 
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loading  contributor  to  the  roligioufl  periodica!  press.  Au- 
thor of  Lecture*  ml  Chrintinn  Doctrine  (1844),  Sermons  of 
Conaolation  (!S47),  Vourersntion  (1856),  Chrintianity  the 
Ueti'ifion  of  .Yttture  (IS(U).  Srnnonn  for  CJtifdren  (1860).  ft 
bonk  of  Kuropcan  travel  (ISfiS),  Christianity  and  Sciince 
(1S74),  bocidos  iDiiny  pubiished  sermoDS,  reviews,  bio- 
graphical unii  other  writings,  etc. 

Penbody  (KiizAtiKTH  Palmer),  b.  at  Billerica,  Mass., 
in  180*:  spent  her  ehil(lh.»iMl  in  Salein  ;  bceiime  ii  teacher 
at  Boston  ISL'li;  wrote  article;-,  chictly  on  educational  top- 
ics, for  the  Journal  o/  Kdncatton^  the  Vhrimian  ICsamiuer, 
(ho  Dinl,  and  the  Drmocratic  Jievicw  ;  translated  De  Ge- 
rando's  .Iforn/  Self- Education  :  edited  jEithetiv  Papers 
(1849),  CVi'mr*  fif  the  Ifoune  of  Austria  a^jaiimf  Mankind 
(ISiO);  ptibliinhod  Ii.  O.  Hazard's  Ennnif  on  Lani/natfe  und 
Other  Paper*  (1S57),  liecordH  of  a  School,  Firnt  Steps  to 
IfiHfory  {183:t).  Chronolujicnl  Historif  of  the  V.  S.  (1850), 
and  other  works,  and  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  ( I'cab<)dy) 
Mann,  published  Mural  Culture  of  fn/ann/  and  The  A7»- 
drnj'trten  (iuide  (186:1).  Miss  Peabody  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  successful  introduction  of  *'  object-teachinj;  " 
into  infant  schools,  and  a  leading  authority  upon  the 
methods  of  the  new  system.  Two  of  her  sisters  were  mar- 
ried— one  to  Horace  Mann,  the  other  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

Peabody  (EF^nitAni),  D.D..  b.  at  Wilton,  N.  II.,  Mar. 
22.  1S117;  t,'raduate'l  at  IJowdoin  Collc.iro  1827;  studied 
thei>loj;y  at  Cambri'li^o :  preaclied  at  Mcadville,  Pa.,  at 
rineinnati,  and  at  Boston:  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  at  Xew  Bedford,  Mass.,  18:J8— 16,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  pastor  of  Kini^'s  chajiel,  Boston:  was 
the  orij^inator  of  the  Boston  Provident  Society,  eminent  as 
a  pulpit  orator  and  a  philanthropist.  D.  at  Boston  Nov. 
28.  18.'(6.  A  selection  of  his  sermons,  with  a  memoir,  was 
published  in  18.")7,  and  a  volume  of  his  writings^  Christian 
Ditifs  and  Thouijhts  (ISoH). 

Penbody  (Georok),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  South  Banvers  (now 
Pcabotiy),  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  179 J,  of  jioor  parents;  received 
a  scanty  education;  was  a  mercantile  clerk  at  Thetford, 
Vt.,  and  Nowburyport,  Mass.,  and  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
where  he  became  partner  with  Elisha  Riggs  In  mercantile 
business  1814;  remcjved  to  Baltimore  1815;  soon  after- 
wards opened  branch  houses  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia :  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  on  commercial 
business  ;  became  head  of  the  firm  1829  ;  removed  to  Lon- 
don, England,  18.18  ;  withdrew  from  tho  house  of  Peabody, 
Kiggs  &  Co.,  and  established  a  celebrated  banking-houpe 
18i;j;  accumulated  a  large  fortune;  aided  Mr.  Grinnell  in 
fitting  out  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  18.')2;  founded  in 
the  same  year  the  "  Peabody  Institute  "  in  his  native  town, 
the  endowment  of  which  he  subsequently  increased  to 
$200,000:  visited  the  U.  S.  in  18.>7;  gave  S:ino,0(lO  for  the 
establishment  at  Baltimore  of  an  institute  of  science,  lit- 
erature, and  the  fine  arts ;  in  1862  gave  $2,500,000  as  a  fund 
for  building  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  in  London;  gave 
in  1866,  during  another  visit  to  tho  U.  S.,  $150,000  to  estab- 
lish at  Harvard  College  a  museum  and  professorship  of 
American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  an  equal  sum  for  the 
endowment  of  a  department  of  physical  science  at  Yale 
College,  and  created  a  "Southern  educational  fuml"  of 
?2.10(l. 01)11,  besides  devoting  $200,000  to  various  objects  of 
public  utility.  In  recognition  of  his  munificence,  Queen 
Victoria  offered  him  a  baronetcy,  which  ho  declined,  and 
presented  him  with  her  portrait;  the  orporation  of  Lon- 
don conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  tho 
citizens  ordered  a  statue  by  W.  W.  Story,  which  was  un- 
veiled in  the  lloyal  Exchange  July  2.%  i860,  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  during  Mr.  Peabody's  absence  on  a  final  vi?it  to 
the  U.  S,  On  this  occasion  he  raised  tho  endowment  of 
the  institute  at  Baltimore  to  $1,000,000;  created  the  Pea- 
body Museum  at  Salem,  Mass.,  with  a  fund  of  $150,000; 
gave  $60,000  to  Washington  College,  Virginia,  $50,000  for 
a  ■'  Peabody  Institute"'  at  North  Danvers,  $.'i0,00n  to  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  $25,000  to  Kenyon  College,  Ohio, 
and  $20,000  to  the  Maryland  liistoric-il  Society,  besides 
conferring  niunifieont  reminders  of  his  former  residence 
upon  several  other  localities.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
endowed  an  art  schocd  ut  Borne.  1).  at  London  Nov.  4, 
1869,  less  than  a  month  after  returning  from  the  IT.  S.  Ilis 
remains,  after  funeral  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Nov. 
12),  were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  a  British  vessel-of-war 
and  buried  in  his  native  town,  now  called  Peabody.  Sev- 
eral other  betiuests  to  objects  of  public  utility  were  made  by 
his  will,  in  which  his  remaining  fortune,  about  $5,000,000, 
was  left  to  his  relatives. 

Peabody  (Gen.  NATnAN-iEi.),  b.  at  Topsfield.  Mass.. 
Mar.  1.  1741;  settled  at  Plaistow,  N.  IL,  as  a  physician 
1761;  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  ;  was  one  of 
the  captors  of  Fort  William  and  Marv  at  Newcastle  Dec, 
1774;  was  an  active  and  infiuential  member  of  the  legis- 


lature, of  several  conventions,  and  of  the  committee  of 
safety  during  tho  Uevolutionary  war :  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  militia  1777:  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  1770-80;  fillccl  nearly  every  State  office 
during  a  long  course  of  jiublic  service,  including  those  of 
Speaker  of  the  house  17'.l."i  and  major-general  179.1-98.  and 
was  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  New  Ihun])shire  Medical 
Society  1790.     D.  at  Exeter.  N.  II. .  June  27,  182:i. 

Peabody  (Ouvku  Wit.mam  Boritv),  b.  nt  Exeter, 
N.  II..  .luly  '.I.  I7'.tit:  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy; 
graduated  at  Harvard  (.'ollego  1816:  studied  law  at  Cam- 
bridge; practised  law  at  Exeter  1819-:i0:  served  in  the 
State  legislature;  edited  the  liockiuifham  Gazette  and  Ex- 
eter Neii-a- Letter :  removed  to  Boston  IH.'iO;  jiided  his 
brother-in-law,  Alex.  II.  Ilverett,  in  eiliting  the  N-nth 
American  Jieview  ;  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the 
D'lih/  Advertiser  :  was  register  of  probate  of  Sufl'olk  co. 
181*0-42;  was  professor  of  English  literature  at  Jefferson 
College,  La.,  1812—13;  wrote  tho  Lires  of  Gens.  Putnam 
and  Sulli\an  in  Sparks's  American  /iioffraphi/  :  published 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  with  a  Life  and  notes  (7  vols., 
1844);  was  licensed  as  a  Unitarian  jireiicher  1845:  became 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Burlington,  Yt.,  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  D.  at  Burlington  July  5,  1848.  (Sec  a  Memoir 
by  E.  E.  Ilale  in  Christian  Examiner,  xlv.) 

Peabody  (William  Boi-rn  Omvkr).  B.  D.,  twin- 
bnpfher  of  0.  W.  B.  Peabody.  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  IL,  July  9, 
1709;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1816;  was  assistant 
instructor  at  Exeter  Academy  1817;  studied  theology  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  under  Dr.  Henry  Ware; 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  1819.  and  ordained  in  Oct., 
1820,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  ho  remained  through  life.  Dr.  Peabody  was  a  man 
of  ripe,  scholarly  culture  and  tastes,  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, of  gentle  nature,  and  winning  manners.  He  wrote 
much  on  various  branches  of  natural  history  ;  was  one  of 
tho  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  zoological  survey, 
for  which  he  prepared  a  lirport  on  the  Birds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (18.'i9);  wrote  the  Lives  of  Alexander  Wilson, 
Cotton  Mather,  David  Braincrd,  and  James  Oglethorpe  in 
Sparks's  American  Jiioffraph)/  :  was  well  versed  in  land- 
scape-gardening, and  was  an  able  lecturer  upon  scientific 
topics,  especially  his  favorite  sulyccts  of  forest  trees,  insects, 
and  birds.  D.  at  Springfield  May  28. 1847.  llis  SermouSf 
with  a  prefatory  memoir  by  his  brother,  were  published  in 
1840,  and  his  Liferari/  Jiemains  in  1850. — His  son.  EvKKETT 
Pkabodv.  b.  1831.  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1849; 
edited  tho  posthumous  works  of  his  fatlier;  coni]>leting 
the  biogra]ihy  of  his  uncle;  became  a  ralhvny  engineer, 
and  colonel  of  Missouri  volunteers;  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  Apr.  6,  1862. 

Peace  is  not  merely  a  suspension  of  war,  but  a  return 
to  a  state  of  intercourse  such  as  existed  before  war.  and  to 
amnesty^  or  tho  oblivion,  the  waiving,  of  all  future  claims 
on  account  of  those  particular  acts  of  injury  for  which  a 
war  was  initiated.  For  the  existence  of  peace  a  treaty  is 
necessary:  such  a  treaty,  if  there  be  a  number  of  bellige- 
rents, may  bo  made  by  all  tho  parties  on  one  side  with  all 
on  the  other;  or  each  on  one  side  may  make  a  treaty  with 
every  other.  The  great  treaties,  such  as  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  and  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Yienna, 
are  complicated  documents  ;  tho  first  combining  in  two 
separate  treaties — one  between  France  and  the  German 
powers,  and  the  other  between  Sweden  and  the  s.ame 
powers — the  results  of  negotiations  in  two  se])arate  jdaces; 
while  tho  other  contains  the  results  of  a  great  number  of 
special  treaties  with  powers  not  properly  parties  to  the 
congress,  or  of  siich  powers  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  of  treaties  between  the  parties  to  the  congress  them- 
selves. T.  D.  \YooLsi-:y. 

Peace,  post-v.  of  Bice  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Atchison  To- 
pcka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  150  miles  AY.  of  Topeka.  tho 
capital  of  the  State,  has  2  churches,  1  newspaper.  2  lum- 
ber-yards, a  steam  flouring-mill,  and  stores.  Principal 
business  of  county,  farminir  and  stock-raising.  Po]).  about 
300.  '  W.F.  Wallace,  Ed.  '•  Herald." 

Peace,  Breaches  of  (law),  violations  of  the  public 
order  and  quiet  done  with  force,  actual  or  constructive. 
As  tho  object  of  all  law,  and  especially  of  the  criminal 
law.  is  to  produce  and  maintain  public  order,  tranquillity, 
and  decorum,  any  wilful  act  which  disturbs,  or  in  its  con- 
sequences directly  tends  to  disturb,  this  normal  condition 
of  order  ami  peace  is  an  indictable  offence ;  and  this  ele- 
ment of  breaking  in  upon  or  interfering  with  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community  lies  at  the  basis  of  a 
very  large  class  of  crimes.  Among  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples are  unlawful  assemblies,  routs,  riots,  affrays,  as-  | 
saults  and  batteries  in  public,  forcible  entries  or  detainers 
of  land,  and  sometimes  the  forcible  taking  of  personal 
property  from  the  possession  of  another,  trespasses  done 
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in  public  and  with  such  force  as  to  create  a  disturbance 
and  cause  fear,  and  many  other  similar  acts  of  wrongful 
violonee  to  peri^on  or  to  |>ro])erty.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  (leace  should  be  br(»ken  in  fact,  if  the  unlawful 
act.  or  the  attempt  when  carried  out,  directly  temls  to  pro- 
duce that  result.  Upon  this  principle,  challenges  to  tight 
duels,  carrying  dangerous  weapons',  furious  driving  in  fre- 
quented streets,  the  jmblishing  of  libels,  the  spreading  of 
false  news,  fall  within  the  same  class  of  offences.  The 
common  law  even  regarded  eavesdropping  and  the  being 
a  common  scold  as  criminal  breaches  of  the  peace.  In 
most  of  these  instances  the  crime  is  now  defined,  and  the 
punishment,  which  consists  of  imjtrisonment  or  tine,  is 
regulated  by  statute.  Jous  Norton  Pomeuov. 

Peace  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  Fla.,  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula. 

Peace  Dale,  post-v.  of  South  Kingston  tp.,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  K.  I. 

Peace  River,  a  river  of  British  America,  rises  in  tlie 
Coast  Range  Mountains  N.  of  British  Columbia,  and  flows 
N.  E.  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Athabasca  Lake, 
more  than  600  miles.  It  is  navigable  through  most  of  its 
extent,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  valley,  now  without 
civilized  inhabitants. 

Peach  [Fr.  peche],  a  small  tree  and  its  fruit,  the 
Aini/tjdiilim  perm'ra,  of  the  order  RosaeeiC,  a  native  of 
Central  Asia.  Of  the  peaches  proper  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  the  freestones  ami  the  clingstones,  and 
of  each  there  are  many  sub-varieties.  The  peach  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  of  the  warmer  temper- 
ate regions:  but  it  is  ni>t  perfectly  hardy  in  some  of  the 
colder  parts  of  the  V.  S.,  nor  in  most  parts  of  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain. Peaches  are  extensively  sold  both  fresh  and  when 
sliced  anil  dried.  Great  quantities  are  preserved  by  her- 
mctioal  sealing  in  tin  and  glass  cans.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
extensively  distilled,  making  ]ieach  brandy.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  La  Plata  and  on  the  treeless  plains  of  some  of 
the  Western  States  peach  trees  are  grown  as  fuel.  They 
grow  rapidly  and  afford  a  good  fire.  The  leaves,  bark, 
and  kernel  are  poisonous  from  the  presence  of  hyilrocyanic 
acid.  The  Xkltarine  (which  see)  doubtless  originated 
from  the  peach. 

Peach 'am,  post-v.  and  tp..  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.   P.  1141. 

Peach  Bottom,  post-v.  and  tp.,  York  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Susnuehaiina  River  ami  the  Tide  Water  Canal.   Pop.  2:iOG. 

Peach  Orchard,  t]>.  of  Ford  co..  111.,  on  the  Gilman 
Clinton  and  Springfield  R.  R.     Pop.  374. 

Pea'cock,  the  name  given  to  species  of  the  Pnvo  and 
family  Pliasianlda).  The  several  species  are  remarkable 
for  the  long  and  showy  tail-coverts  of  the  male.  Three 
species  are  now  reeogni/.ed  :  1.  The  common  peacock  [Pnro 
criHfatiis)  ;  2.  The  bla^'k-shouldored  \teiGock  ( Pa i:o  nitjri- 
piuinti)',  and,  3.  The  Jason  peacock  (Ao-o  j/jk^'cws).  The 
common  peacock  is  a  remarkably  vain  and  ostentatious 
bird,  and  is  a  native  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Asia, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
flesh  WHS  formerly  emjiloyed  for  f  )od ;  but,  except  wlnm 
young,  it  is  scan-ely  palatable.  The  white  peacock  is  an 
albino  of  the  ordinary  species.  The  name  ])cacock  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of  the  allied  genera,  Pohj- 
pfrrtroii  ami  Cro>t>t'>pti/on.     (See  Pavon'INE.) 

Peacock  (Thomas  Lovf,),  b.  at  Weymouth,  England, 
Oct.  l.S,  17S5:  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  L^IS;  was  employed  in  the  London  office  of  that 
corporation  until  1S.56  ;  was  a  friend  of  Lamb  and  Shelley, 
and  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems  and  romances 
wliii'h  met  with  favor  at  their  first  appearani-e.  were  for- 
gottcMi  for  manv  years,  and  obtaineil  a  renowcd  popularity 
on  their  republication  in  l^-T')  by  Lord  Houghton,  accom- 
panicil  by  a  biographical  sketch.  llis  most  successful 
works  were  Hr'tfffum/  Hull  and  Ori/H  Gramje.  D.  at  Lon- 
don Jan.  2.*!,  l«f>l). 

Peacock-stone,  sometimea  nsed  by  jewellers  as  a  gem, 
is  the  dried  and  opalescent  ligament  of  the  pearl  oyster's 
shell,  r)r  that  of  some  otlicr  largo  conchiforous  niolUisk. 

Peak  Creek,  tp.  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1005. 

I'eale  (CnAHt.KS  Wili.son),  b.  at  Chestcrtown,  M(L.  Apr. 
1(>,  17  11;  was  successively  a  saildler.  silversmith,  watch- 
maker,and  carver;  studied  painting  under  Ht-sf-elius  about 
170";  afterward  under  (^tiph-y  nt  Bo<ton  and  at  the  Royal 
Acailemy.  London,  under  Bciiiamiu  West  1770--71  ;  pointed 
the  first  portrait  of  Washington  as  ;i  Virginia  colonel  1772: 
coiumaniltMl  ji  company  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Oor- 
mantown  :  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention 
of  1777:  painted  tl)c  portraits  of  the  most  jiromiuent  oflicors 
of  the  Re\'olution  ;  was  a  leading  proniolcr  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Aeademyor  Pine  Arts;  was  the  first  Amerieun  jmpu- 
lar  Ipeturer  on  natural  history;  opened  the  first  American 
museum;  was  tho  first  American  manufacturer  of  onamol 


teeth  ;  invented  a  great  variety  of  machines,  and  published 
a  number  of  scientific  essays.     D.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  22, 

1827. 

Peale  (Rembrandt),  son  of  Charles  W.  Peale.  b.  in 
Bucks  CO.,  Pa.,  Feb.  22.  1778;  received  an  artistic  training 
from  his  father:  painted  a  portrait  of  AVashington  Sept., 
1795;  opened  a  studio  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  179(>;  studied 
under  West  at  London,  lS(H-04:  spent  several  years  at 
Paris,  where  he  executed  portraits  of  prominent  characters 
for  his  father's  museum;  returned  to  Philadelphia  1809  ; 
achieved  eminence  as  a  portrait-painter ;  executed  the  well- 
known  pictures  The  Roman  Danr/htrr  and  The  Court  »f 
Ih'tth,  of  which  the  latter  was  profitably  exhibited  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  number  of  years  ;  lectured  on 
the  portraits  of  Washington,  and  published  a  /iiof/mphij 
o/' Chnrfe'i    W.  Peitle,  Xntp»  nn  Italji  (18.11).  Portfolio  of  an 

Artiat  (1S.39),  and  other  works  on  art.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  3,  1860. 

Peanut.     See  Groundnut. 

Pear  (Pi/nis  comnnmis),  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  appreciated  fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zones,  belong- 
ing to  the  division  Pomea}  of  the  family  Rosaceie.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  ajiple  tree,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  pyramidal  tendency  of  its  growth  ;  its  in- 
clination to  become  thorny  :  its  ovate  and  serrated  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces  and  without  glands;  its  flowers, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  apjile  tree,  of  a  ])ure  white  color 
with  purple  anthers;  and  its  fruit,  hemispherical  at  the 
one  end,  tapering  at  the  other,  and  produced  on  a  stem, 
which  is  generally  not  sunk  into  a  cavity  like  that  of  the 
ap[de.  It  is  a  long-lived  tree,  with  a  hard,  close-grained 
wood,  which  is  much  used  by  turners.  It  is  found  wild  in 
Southern  and  Central  Europe  and  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  Asia  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  generally  either  a  small  tree 
or  a  large  shrub,  while  in  a  cultivated  state  it  often  be- 
comes forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  cultivated  in  anti- 
quity, but  seems  not  to  have  reached  any  high  degree  of 
development.  Pliny  says  that  pears  must  be  well  boiled  or 
baked  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  Hor- 
ace's famous  lines  do  not  sound  very  appreciative.  Now 
it  is  known  in  over  1000  varieties,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Bartlett,  duchesse  d'AngouI^me.  beurr^.  bcrgamot, 
etc..  are  reckoned  among  the  most  delicious  fruits.  It  re- 
quires good,  strong  soil  and  frequent  manuring  in  order  to 
produce  good  ami  plentiful  fruit,  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
quite  a  hardy  tree.  It  is  cultivated  both  as  a  ptan<lard. 
budded  or  grafted  on  pear  seedlings,  and  as  a  dwarf,  grafted 
on  the  quince,  the  thorn,  or  the  mountain-ash.  When 
grafted  on  the  apple  tree  it  rapidly  degenerates,  while,  some 
varieties,  such  as  the  duchesse  d'Angoul^mo,  produce  bet- 
ter fruit  on  the  quince  than  <)n  their  own  root.  The  fruit  of 
most  varieties  is  imjiroved  by  being  picked  from  the  tree 
when  mature  and  alloweil  to  ripen  in  the  house;  and  of 
some  varieties  the  fruit  becomes  quite  worthless  when  al- 
lowed to  ripen  oji  the  tree.  The  best  prrri/  is  not  ma  le 
from  the  finest  kinds  of  jiears.  but  from  coarser  varieties, 
whose  fruit  has  a  rather  austere  taste.  (For  further  details 
see  Downing,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trrv**  of  America  (1809); 
Field,  Pear- Culture  :  and  Quinn,  Pvur-Cnltitre  for  Profit.) 

Pearce  (Jamks  A.\  b.  at  Alexandria.  Va.,  Dee.  14, 
1805;  graduated  with  first  honors  nt  Princeton  1822:  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  agriculturist  of  Maryland;  was  in 
Congress  1835-30.  1841-4.3;  XT.  S.  senator  lS43-fi2;  al.«o 
law  professor  in  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md,, 
where  hod.  Dec.  30,  1802. 

Pearce  (ZArnAitv),  T>.  D.,  b.  at  London.  England.  Scjtt. 
8.  1000;  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  truik 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England:  was  made  dean  uf  Win- 
chester 1739,  bishop  of  Bangor  1748.  bishop  of  Riudiester 
and  dean  of  Westminster  1750;  declined  the  bishopric  of 
L<mdon:  wrote  The  Mirnrhn  of  .7>»hh  Viwliratifl  (l  vols., 
1727-28),  a  Commcntnrif  ou  the  Four  Frout/elistft  and  the 
ArtH  of  the.  ApuHths  (2  vols..  1777).  and  other  theological 
works."     D.  at  Little  Ealing  .lune  29,  1774. 

Pea  Uiillje,  a  range  of  hills  in  Benton  oo..  Ark.,  near 
the  X.  W.  eMruer  of  tho  State,  noted  for  the  important 
battle  fought  tliero  Mar.  0-8.  1802.  between  the  Union  forces 
under  (ien.  (^irtis  and  the  C(Uifederatcs  under  Gen.  Van 
Dorn.  resulting  in  the  ilcfcat  <d'  the  latter. 

Pea  Ui4l::e,  tp.  of  Brown  co..  111.     Pop.  1011. 

Pea'rislmr!:,  post-v.,  cap.  of  (liles  eo..  Va.,  21  miles 
from  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  hns  3  schools.  4 
churches.  I  weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels.  Deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  other  minerals  exist  liero.  drain  and  cattle  aro 
raised.     P.  1053.  T.  J.  Pkausos,  Ei>.  "  Uazktti:.*' 

I*earl.     See  Pnicriors  Stonks. 

Pearl,  county  of  S.  Mississippi,  having  Pearl  River  on 
its  W.  Area,  520  sq.  m.  It  is  covered  with  largo  tracts 
of  pine  forests.     Cap.  KicoviUo. 


IV.'yl 


I'E  A  K  L— PEC  AT(  )X  I  ( '  A . 


Pearl,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  III.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  n.     Pop.  G2S. 

Ponrrnsh.  In  common  parlance,  this  term  is  often 
applii'il  to  the  cnramcrciiil  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  Sai.- 
.♦iKATi'S  (which  see).  I'curhish.  however,  is  properly  llic 
panic  substance  as  conimiTcial  potash,  which  has  merely 
been  subjected  to  a  somewhat  more  careful  preparation. 
The  "  black  salts,"  or  cnnlc  black  potash  obtained  by  the 
boiling  down  of  ley  from  wood-ashes,  instead  of  beinjf 
simply  fused,  is  stirred  for  some  time  with  an  iron  r<id 
upon  ihc  hearth  of  a  furnace  in  which  a  flame  is  niade  to 
play  over  the  mass.  The  carbonaceous  impurities  arc  thus 
Durned  out,  and  the  mass  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  bluish- 
while  color.    (See  Potash.)  U.  Wibtz. 

I*pnrrin!;tan,  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  Miss.,  on  Pearl 
River.     Pop.  4ril. 

Pearl  River  is  formed  by  several  head-streams  which 
unite  in  Lcuke  co.,  Aliss.  It  flows  in  a  general  S.  course, 
and  is  for  some  distance  the  E.  boundary  of  Louisiana.  It 
is  some  250  miles  long.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
snajjs  and  sand-bars.  Its  valley  is  subject  to  floods  in  the 
S.  portion.     The  river  flows  into  Mississippi  ,^ouud. 

Pearl  White.     See  Uismith. 

Pear'sall's,  post-v.  of  Queens  co.,  N.  T.,on  the  South- 
ern H.  U.  of  Long  Island,  lt>  miles  from  Brooklyn,  has 
several  churches,  a  carriage-factory,  1  newspaper.  Prin- 
cipal business,  oyster-jil.anting. 

(lEO.  .\.  MoTT,  Ed.  "  QlEEXS  Co.  .\nVAXCE." 

Pear'soil  (.Tons),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Snoring.  England,  Feb. 
12,  Ifil.'i;  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  16.'!5:  was  afterwards  divinity  professor 
and  master  of  Trinity  College  (1062),  and  became  in  1072 
bishop  of  Chester.  D.  at  Chester  July  16,  16S6.  Author 
of  EjrpuHttion  of  the  Creed  (1659),  still  held  in  esteem  by 
theologians. 

Pearsou  (RiriiMoxn  MrMFonn),  b.  in  ISO.i;    studied 
law,  practised  at  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ! 
superior  court  of  X.  C.  in   l,S;ili,  associate  juslice  of  its  i 
supreme  court  in  1S4S,  and  chicf-ju.''ti(^e  of  that  court  in 
ISjS.     liis  oflice  having  been  vacated  in  l.'^(i5,  he  was  re-  1 
appointed  in  ISfiS.     lie  prepared  ju-rhiips  nine-tenths  of 
the  lawyers  of  North  Carolina  for  the  bar  at  his  country 
residence,  lUchmond  Hill,  Yadkin  co.     I).  Jan.  5,  1S78. 

Pearson's  Mills,  tp.  of  Putnam  eo.;  Fla.     Pop.  7G0. 

Peasants'  War  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
revolutionary  rising  of  the  peasants  which  took  place  in 
l.i2.'>  throughout  tjie  whole  of  Southern  and  Central  tier- 
many.  The  lieformation  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  movement,  but  not  its  real  cause.  Similar  risings  on  a 
smaller  scale  were  of  frequent  occurrence  previously  to  the 
Reformation  everywhere  in  Germany,  and  the  real  cause  of 
all  these  risings  was  the  miserable  social  position  of  the 
peasants.  They  were  serfs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  belonged 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  through  tha?to 
the  lord  who  owned  the  soil.  They  were  not  exactly  his 
property,  his  slaves — he  could  not  sell  them  or  dispose  of 
theui  at  will — but  they  had  no  right  to  move,  and  under  no 
circumstances  was  there  any  legal  appeal  from  his  author- 
ity. When  he  .appropriated  for  his  own  use  the  common 
pasture-grounds  of  the  village,  when  he  forbade  them  to 
fish  in  the  streams  and  hunt  in  the  woods,  when  he  in- 
creased the  ground-rent,  the  tithe,  the  socage  service  ac- 
cording to  his  own  need,  they  had  to  submit  or  to  revolt. 
But  it  was  quite  natural  that  any  such  revolt  should  as- 
sume a  religious  coloring,  for  the  whole  mental  life  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  time  was  confined  within  the  narrow  pale 
of  a  few  religious  ideas.  The  inundation  of  a  river,  the 
misearri.age  of  a  cow,  a  fever  epidemic — in  .short,  anv- 
thing — was  explained  by  the  immediate  application  of  re- 
ligious categories.  The  peasant  knew  only  two  reasons  for 
all  that  he  observed  within  and  withmit  himself— God  and 
Satan;  and  whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  it  in  the 
name  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Reformation,  a^  far  as  the  peasantry  "was  con- 
cerned, to  accomplish  a  reconstruction  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  age  without  at  the  same  time  puttin<'  all 
other  spheres  of  human  life  into  violent  commotion  "and 
with  respect  to  the  Peasants'  War  many  special  circum- 
stances contributed  much  to  produce  such  a  result.  The 
landlord  was  in  many  cases  an  ecclesiastic  :  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  shortcomings  of  the  elergv  was  that 
Us  members  had  become  landlords.  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings, and  even  denunciations,  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
several  of  the  Reformers,  such  as  Karlstadt,  and  many  of 
their  adherents  among  the  nobility,  aimed  at  once  at  a 
social  and  religious  reformation.  In  1524  a  general  fer- 
mentation spread  among  the  German  peasantry;  and 
when.  Jan.  1,  lo25,  the  convent  of  Kcmpton  was  captured 
and  plundered  by  a  swarm  of  revolting  peasants,  this  event 


I  beoame  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Harz  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Bohemian 
I  frontier.    But  with  the  ext;eption  of  a  few  cases — Mi'xzkr, 
t  TnoMAS,  BEiii.KHixfiKX,  GoTZ  vox,  etc.  (which  see) — the 
peasants  had  no  leaders  and  no  organization.     Theygath- 
i  ered  together  in  large,  uproarious  multitudes  of  from  .SOllO 
to  30,000,  and  roved  around  like  huge  gangs  of  robbers. 
[  Castles  were  burnt,  monasteries  destroyed,  cities  plundercil ; 
I  the  most  disgusting  excesses  and  the  most  atrocious  cruel- 
ties were  committed.     .\s  soon,  however,  as  they  fell   in 
with  regular  armies— in  the  S.  under  Truchsess  von  WaM- 
burg.  in  the  X.  under  Philip  of  llesse — they  were  routed, 
dispersetl,  (ir  massacred  in  spite  of  their  fierce  and  often 
furious  resistance  ;  and  the  revenge  which  the  ruling  classes 
took  upon  them  was  :is  cruel  ami  as  barbarous  as  their  own 
behavior.     The  whole  war  lasted  (uily  a  few  months,  and 
the  only  result  of  it  was    an  enormous  loss  of  life  and 
property.     The  social  position  of  the  peasantry  remained 
the  same,  or  became  even  worse.     (See  Oeehsle,  Beitt-luje 
znr  Geschichte  dee  deutHrhcn  Jiauei-nkricffs  (1829);  Wachs- 
inuth,    Der   deutsche    Bnnenihncfjs   (1834);    Bensen,    Ge- 
srhirhte    den    flauertikn'efj   In    Ontfranken  (1840);   Zimmer- 
mann,     Allijemeine     fretehichte    dcs     tjrosfien     fiaurrnlcricrjs 
(1841-43) ;   Cornelius,  Stndien  zur  Gcnehichte  den  Bnuern- 
kriege  (1862) ;  Schreiber,  Der  deutsche  Baiicmhrieij  ( 1864).) 

Clemexs  Petersex. 
Pease,  tp.  of  Belmont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  op- 
posite Wheeling,  W.  Va.     Pop.  5211. 

Pease  (Calvix),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  .\ug.  12, 
1813  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  1S38;  was 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  institution  1842-55  ; 
became  its  president  1855-61,  and  pastor  of  tiie  First  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1862.  D.  at  Burling- 
ton, A't..  Sept.  17,  1863. 

Peaslee  (Edmcnd  Randolph),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Newton,  N.  II.,  Jan.  22,  1814;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1836;  was  tutor  there  1837-39;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Yale  in  1840,  and  in  1841  commenced  practice 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Dart- 
mouth in  anatomy  and  physiology  in  1841,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  1842-70.  At  Bowdoin  College  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  1S43,  and 
was  professor  of  the  same  1845-57,  when  he  gave  up  an- 
atomy, and  remained  professor  of  surgery  till  1860.  In 
the  New  York  Medical  College  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physiology  and  general  pathology  in  1851,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  1858-60.  He  was  made  professor  of 
gynaecology  at  Dartmouth  (in  1872)  at  the  BcUevue  Hos- 
]ii(al  Medical  College  in  New  York  {in  1874).  In  1858  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  niatcr  in  1859,  and  in 
1870  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  college.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society, 
and  of  several  other  medical  associations,  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  gynaecological  or  obstetrical  societies 
in  Boston,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  Louisville.  He  pub- 
lished J/nituni  Hititiilftip/  (li^bl)^  Oenrtini  7'tini<irn  and  Orii- 
riotomi/  (1872),  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  medieul 
journals,     D.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  21,  1878. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Peat.     See  Fuel,  by  Prof.  B.  Sillimax. 
Pea  Vine,  tp.  of  Washoe  eo.,  Nev.     Pop.  10. 
Pea  Weevil,  or  Pea  Bug,  the  flrurhns  pi«!,  a  small 
dark  beetle  well  known  for  its  ravages  among  dried  peas. 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  scalding  the  peas  before  planting. 
The  insect  lays  her  egg  in  the  flower,  and  the  grub  passes 
into  the  pea  while  it  is  still  growing. 

Peb'ble  [Ang.-Sas.^jo6o?],  a  small  water-worn  stone 
of  any  variety.  Scotch  pebble  is  sim])ly  agate.  Brazilian 
pebble  is  a  very  transparent  rock-crystal  sometimes  used 
by  spectaele-makers  as  a  material  for  their  lenses.  It  is, 
however,  much  inferior  to  good  glass.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  pebble-spectacles  are  of  common  glass. 

Pebble,  post-v.  and  tp..  Dodge  eo..  Neb.,  on  Elkhorn 
River  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  521. 
Pebble,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1422. 

Pecan'  [Fr.  pecatie],  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  Cnrj/a 
nlivirformis,  a  species  of  hickory  growing  on  river-banks 
from  Indiana  to  Texas.  It  is  well  known  for  its  fine,  de- 
licious nuts,  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  tall,  slender,  and  has  a  hard 
timber. 

Pecan,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.     Pop.  155. 

Pecaton'ica,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co..  111., 
on  the  Giilena  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  R.,  midway  between  Freeport  and  Rockford,  has  an 
excellent  graded  school,  5  churches,   1   bank,   1    weekly 
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newspaper,    a   pork-packing    establishment,    and    several 
manulactories.    Pop.  1780.     Coi.bv  Bkos.,  Eds.  *'  News." 

Pcc'cary  [S.  American  n.arae],  the  vernacular  name  of 
gwinc-Iikc.  artiodactylate  ungulates,  composing  the  fam- 
ily DicotyliJie.  The  peccaries  are  of  two  species,  both 
American.  The  collared  peccary  {Xotophovun  torf/uatue) 
ranges  from  Arkansas  south-westward  through  Mexico 
and  over  a  great  p.art  of  S.  America.  It  is  3  feet  long 
and  sometimes  weighs  GO  pounds.  It  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color,  and  has  a  gland  upon  the  loins  which  secretes  a 
fetid  substance.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  a  dangerous 
animal  to  attack,  as  the  herd  often  assails  the  offending 
huntsman  most  vigorously  and  persistently  with  their 
strong  tusks.  The  white-lipped  peccary  {l')icoli)lca  lahi- 
atuH)  is  a  larger  S.  American  species.  Both  kinds  are  very 
destructive  to  growing  crops,  both  are  swine-like  in  habits 
and  appearance.  Their  flesh  is  somewhat  like  pork,  but 
not  so  good. 

Pec'chio  (Giuseppe),  b.  at  Milan  17S3;  took  his  degree 
at  Pavia,  and  in  ISIO  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  iuiportant  post  in  tlie  department  of  finance 
and  of  the  interior.  In  1820  he^jublished  !iis  Sugr/io  Storico 
HnlV  Ammiiiislrazioue  Finaiiziaria  dcW  Ej--Iicijiio  d'ltalia 
d'll  ISOJ  id  I.SI4.  In  1821  ho  was  banisliod.  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  then  in  Madrid,  wliero  he  published  a  book 
entitled  &i  Mesi  in  hpiiijnii  ml  1S31.  From  Madrid  he 
accompanied  Dr.  Bowring  to  Lisbon,  whore  he  wrote  his 
Tre  Mt'Hi  in  Portntjallo.  In  1826,  Pecchio  was  called  to  a 
professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Manchester.  D.  at 
Brighton  18."15.  Among  his  other  works  arc  ItcUtzionc 
df'f/fi  Arrriiiinenti  dclln  Greeid  nelta  primert-ra  del  1S25; 
Stofid  di'W  Ecunomia  PuOlicn  in  Italia;  Vita  di  Vfjn  Fos- 
colo ;  Storin  critica  delta  Poeitia  Inglese  (incomplete),  etc. 
Pfec'eioli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  on  a  hill 
about  2t  miles  from  the  city  of  Pisa.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  sometimes  subieet  to  Pisa,  sometimes  to  Flor- 
ence, and  remains  of  its  old  f  jrtiflcations  still  exist.  Pop. 
in  l.sri,  fitUO. 

Pe-rhee-Lee,  the  northernmost  province  of  China, 
eora)>rise3  an  area  of  a'.l.fllU  square  miles,  with  46,.313,360 
inhabitants.  It  is  lowland,  not  very  fertile,  with  a  hot 
summer  and  a  cold  winter,  but  it  is  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  Peking, 
is  situated  in  this  province. 

Peck  ((Jeorgk),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Middleficid,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 
17tl7;  travelled  and  preached  e.vtensively :  was  principal 
of  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  1835-39.  then  editor  of  the 
Mi-.lhudiat  Qunrlerlij  Ilevieio  (1840)  and  of  the  Christian 
Adriji-atfiMH?.):  wrote  Wi/ominr/.  its  Jlisloii/,  etc.  (ISiS), 
and  works  on  Jlethodist  doctrine,  etc.     D.  May  1,  lS7fi. 

Peck  (Je.sse  TmrEsnELi.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Middlefield, 
N.  Y.,  ,\ug.  4,  1811;  joined  the  .Methodist  ministry  in 
18;i2;  became  principal  of  the  Methodist  seminary  at 
(iouvorneur,  N.  Y.,  in  I83(i,  and  of  Troy  Conference  .Acad- 
emy at  West  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  1S40;  in  1844  he  was  elected 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  after  four 
years'  service  returned  to  the  pastorate.  He  occupied  a 
|uilpit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  two  years,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointcil  secretary  and  editor  of  the  Tract  Society  of  his 
Church,  lie  subsequently  served  several  years  in  pulpits 
in  .New  York  City  and  California,  Peekskilt,  Albany,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  he  was  active  in  founding 
tlu!  Syracuse  University  of  his  Church.  In  1872  ho  was 
elected  bishop.  He  is  author  of  The  Central  Idea  uf 
ChriHiiiinilii,  The  True  Wiiman,  What  vimt  I  do  to  be. 
itureil  f  and  The  Hiatonj  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Peck  (.TonN  .7 .hies),  b.  at  Manlius,  \.  Y.,  .Ian.  4,  1821 ; 
graduated  at  the  V.  S.  Military  A<^a<lcmv,  and  was  ap- 
jiointod  brevet  second  lieutenant  <>['  artillery  .luly,  1843; 
served  throughout  tlio  war  with  Mexico,  gaining  the  bre- 
vets of  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Contrcras,  Chu- 
rubu.sco,  and  Molino  del  Key,  Kesigne'd  in  Mar.,  1853,  and 
became  cashier  (jf  a  l):ink  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  Aug.,  ISIil, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in 
the  Virginia  iieninsular  campaign  of  1802  commanded  a 
brigaile  in  the  Itht'orjis;  appointed  major-general  , July, 
lSli2,  an.l  subsequently  eommandeil  at  Su'fi'olk,  Va.,  where 
he  was  hesiegerl  by  Longstreet ;  in  North  Carolina,  and  on 
the  Canada  border.  Was  afterward  president  of  the  N.  V. 
Stale  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Syracuse.  1).  .Vpr.  21,  1878. 
^  Peck  (.loiiN  Mason),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn..  Oct. 
.31,  17s'.l;  became  a  licensefl  Baptist  preacher  in  (irccne 
'^".V^' X"  '"  '.''"'■■  "''''  nrdained  in  1S1.3:  removed  in 
1817  to  St.  Louis;  was  for  forty  years  a  successful  pioneer 
prcai-hcr  of  Illinois  ami  Missouri;  organized  in  18211  the 
first  church  of  liis  denomination  in  St.  Louis;  was  ime  of 
tile  founilcrs  of  SluirtlelV  College,  Cpjier  Alton,  III.,  and 
of  the  theological  school  at  Covington,  Ky. ;  received  in 
1852  the  degree  of  1).  U.  from  Harvard  College.    Author 


of  Guides /or  Emigrants  (1831  and  1S,30),  Gazetteer  «/■  Tlti- 
nois  (1834),  Life  of  Boone,  in  Sparks's  collection,  Father 
Clark,  the  Pioneer  Preacher  (1855).  D.  at  Rock  S|>rin<' 
III.,  Mar.  15,  1858,  '       " 

Peck  (William  ().),  LL.D..  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Oct 
10,  1820;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in 
1844;  was  jiromotcl  to  the  U.  S.  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  and  served  on  the  survey  of  Portsmouth  harbor, 
and  in  Western  ex].Iorations  under  Fremont  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  wiis  then  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  Army  of  the  West  under  (ion.  Kearny,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  lie 
was  detailed  for  duty  as  assistant  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  the  Military  Academy.  After  eight  years  of  service  at 
West  Point  ho  resigi.ed  his  commission,  and  was  for  two 
years  professor  of  physics  and  civil  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  1857  he  was  called  t(7 Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  in  which  institution  he  has  since 
served  as  professor  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astron- 
omy. He  was  engaged  with  Prof.  Charles  Davies  in  com- 
piling a  dictionary  and  eneyclopajdia  of  mathematics;  ho 
is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  and  the  American 
editor  of  f;:inot's  po])uIar  Plii/aics,  besides  which  he  has 
written  ami  published  a  complete  course  of  mathematical 
text-books. 

Peck  (WiLLiAJi  Henry),  b,  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  30, 
1S30;  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Mass..  1853;  in  lS5(i 
was  elected  professor  of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  elocution 
in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  which  position  he  held  IVu- 
three  years,  and  on  resigning  was  elected  in  1800  president 
of  the  Masonic  Female  College  at  Greenville,  Ga.;  in  1803 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Greenville  to  ac- 
cept the  chair  of  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages 
in  the  Le  Vert  Female  College  at  Talbotton,  Ga.,°wli?ch 
position  he  held  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  and, 
resigning  it  then,  he  betook  himself  to  literature  as  a  jiro- 

fession.      A    tale    entitled    Aninlnellr  de  Itonlrlairs    by  him 

was  published  as  early  as  1857,  and  in  185'.l  ajipeared  the 
Brother's  Vengeance.  Soon  after  the  war  Prof.  Peek  moved 
to  New  York  and  entered  into  an  engagement  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledger,  He  now  (Sept.,  1S75) 
resides  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  but  still  continues  his  engagement 
witli  Mr.  Bonner  of  the  Ledger.  A.  H.  STEPHE.-is. 

Pe'cos,  county  of  W.  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  the  Rio 
Grande  and  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Rio  Pecos.  Its'  area  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  square  miles.  It  is  very  dry,  is  traversed  by 
mountain-ranges,  and  is  reported  to  eontaiu  valuable  sil- 
ver ores.  Where  water  can  bo  hail,  the  country  aflords  good 
cattle  and  sheep  ranges.    Pop.  small.   Ca[i.  Fort  Stockton. 

Pecos  River,  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  rises  in 
San  Miguel  co.,  N.  M..  and  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  E. 
course,  falling  into  the  Rio  Granrlc  del  Norte  after  a 
course  of  800  miles.  It  flows  through  a  broken  country, 
and  in  summer  is  dry  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Pecquet'  (Jean),  b.  at  Iiic]ipe  iib..ut  1020;  studied 
medicine,  and  especially  anatomy,  at  .M.intpcllier ;  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated  the  course  of  the  lacteal  vessels 
in  the  human  body;  wrote  JSj-perimcnla  iVora  Anatomica 
(1051),  De  Circnltttione  Sanguinis  el  Chi/U  Motu  and  lie 
Thoracis  Lacteis  (1651).      D.'l674. 

Pectase,  a  substance  of  the  class  of  ferments  found  in 
associatiim  with  Pectose  (which  sec)  in  the  tissues  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  special  fiincliou  uf  pectase  is  to  trans- 
form the  pectose  of  unrijie  fruits,  in  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing, to  Pkctine  (which  see).  Pectase  is  producible  from 
the  fresh  juice  of  a  plant — the  carrot,  for  cxamjtle — by 
precipitating  with  alcohol.  This  converts  it  into  an  in- 
soluble modificalitui.  without,  however,  depriving  it  of  its 
i)C(!uliar  fcrmentivo  action  ujion  pectosic  substances.  It 
lias  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  being  doubt- 
less a  colloid  substance,  like  diastase,  synaptase,  and  fer- 
ments generally.  Henkv  Wuiitz. 

Pec'tic  .\ciil,  an  insoluble  gelatinous  siibstiinco  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  upon  the  l*KrTINE 
(which  sec)  of  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables.  Frcniy  ealeii- 
lates  its  composition  as  CiclLijOis.  but  this  is  not  regarded 
as  settled.  The  pectates  of  the  alkalies  arc  soluble,  but 
all  other  bases  form  jelly-like  insoluble  masses,  almost  im- 
possible to  wash  pure.  Pectic  acid,  pectosic  acid,  and  pec- 
tine  are  the  principal  coiislitueiits  which  give  the  gelat- 
inous char;icter  to  preserved  fruits,  fruit  and  vegetable 
jellies,  etc.  Heshv  WntTZ. 

Pec'tiiic,  or  Plant-Jelly.  This  substance  exists 
naturally  in  ripe  fruits  and  vegetable  juices  generally. 
being  a  produi-t.  during  the  rijtciiing.  of  the  peculiar  fer- 
ment ealloil  PiifTASE  (which  see)  on  the  Pkitose  (which 
see)  of  unripe  vegetables  ami  fruits.  It  %vas  obtained  by 
Braconnot,  its  discoverer,  by  precipitating  ripo-apple  juice 
with  alcohol,  after  boiling  to  ooagulato  the  ulbiimen,  and 
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(lUcrinR.  Fr6iny  improvpd  upon  this  by  Brst  precipitating 
lime  with  iixnlio  acid.  I'lirc  pcclino  is  wliito.  iiiuorphous. 
and  sdlulilc  ill  water.  Kvcli  wlicn  fruits  arc  iinri|ic.  as 
tlicy  cmitaiii  pectoso  and  pcctasc,  (in  Imilinf;  pectinc  pcc- 
t<isic  and  pcitie  acid  are  formed,  and  jellies  arc  producible. 
The  coiniMisilion  of  pcitine  is  sowieivhat  uncertain.  Krcmv 
compulcs  the  formula  t'ir,ll34<>i6,  but  otbcrs  have  obtained 
figures  diflcring  a  little  from  his.  Uemiy  WtiiTZ. 

Pectoril'ocniy  [t,at.  /..rtii.,  the  " breast."  and  /"711/. 
to  "  speak  ").  in  aus<-ultutir>n  of  the  chest,  a  preternatural 
distinctness  in  the  sound  of  the  patient's  speech,  as  propa- 
gated to  the  ftuscultator's  ear  through  the  air-passages  and 
pulmonary  tissues.  Pectoriloquy  is  either  cavernous  or 
amphoric  acconling  to  the  ipialily  or  timbre  .if  its  sound. 
It  does  not  always,  however,  indicate  a  cavity  in  the  lung, 
as  was  once  supposed.  It  may  arise  from  the  hardening 
of  a  portion  of  the  lung. 

Pectose.  This  is  a  highly  important  proximate  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  boilies.  from  which  proeiid  all  the  r/tl'rl- 
tii.ois  constituents  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  jircpa- 
rntinns  thereof.  I'cetose  exists  largely  in  unripe  fruits  and 
roots,  being,  like  cellulose,  one  of  the  "plastic"  constit- 
uents, and  giving,  for  instance,  the  hardness  to  green 
fruits.  It  is,  however,  a  substance  not  only  wholly 
insoluble,  like  cellulose,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  extremely 
perishable  or  easily  alterable.  Therefore  wo  have  found 
no  way  of  isolating  and  purifying  it.  so  as  to  detcrniino 
it.s  composition.  It  is  surmised  to  be  a  carbulii/tlriitc,  like 
cellulose — that  is,  containing  its  hydrogen  and  o.xygcn  in 
the  proportions  that  form  water.  It  exists  more  or  less 
in  all  parts  of  vegetable  bodies,  and  is  always  accom]ianied 
by  a  peculiar  ferment  substance,  called  PfXT.vsK  (see  this 
hcail),  which  has  the  ]iower  to  transform  it,  during  tho 
ripening  of  the  fruit  or  maturation  of  the  pl.ant,  into  the 
]ilant  jelly  or  Pkctisk  (which  see).  This  substance  and 
its  ilci-ivativcs  are  of  great  interest,  anil  demand  much 
further  investigation — an  investigation  surrounded,  how- 
ever, with  great  difficulties,  from  tho  non-crystalline  or 
colloid  nature  of  these  compounds.  Henrv  Wurtz. 

Pcctosic  Acid.  This  is  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  action  of  the  ferment  pectase  upon  Pectose  (  which  sec), 
and,  like  jicctinc.  the  princijial  product  is  highly  gelatinous 
in  its  character,  forming  a  fretiuent  constituent  of  artificial 
fruit -jellies.    Its  composition  is  yet  uncertain.   H.  Wurtz. 

Ped'al  [I,at.  petlulia],  the  distinctive  name  of  that  part 
or  divi-ion  of  an  organ  which  is  played  by  a  set  of  keys 
for  the  feet.    Hence  the  terms  |ietial-pipes.  ]iedal-keys,  ped.al- 
stops,  and  the  pcdal-jiart  in  music  for  the   organ.     Tho 
levers  operated  by  the  feet  in  pianofortes  are  also  known 
as  the  loud  and  soft  pedals.     Organs,  even  of  the  largest 
class,  were  originally  played  by  finger-keys  or  "manuals" 
ahme,  and  the  introiliiction  of  the    pe<lal-organ    with  its 
separnte  jjipes  and  key-board  is  ascribed  to  Bernhard,  a 
(ierinan  residing  in  Vienna  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. — The  name  Peom.  or  Pedale  is  also  given  to  cer- 
tain passages  in  musical  compositions  in  which  a  long- 
continued  bass  or  pedal  note  is  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
varied  harmonies  in  the  upper  jiarts.    (See  Organ-Poixt.) 
Ped'dlers,  also  called  Hawkers  and  Chapitien, 
are  persons  who  travel  from   jdace  to  place,  either   with 
vehicles  or  on  foot,  carrying  goods  and  merchandise  which 
they  sell  at  retail.     In  England  they  have,  from  an  early 
day.  been  subjected  to  strict  statutory  regulation,  and  must 
be  licensed  in  order  to  engage  in  their  traffic.     The  agents 
of  manufacturers  and  of  wholesale  dealers,  commonly  call- 
ed "commercial  travellers,"  are,  however,  exccptcil  from 
the  operation  of  these  statutes.     Similar  legislation  gene- 
rally prevails  in  the  States  of  this  country,  and  the  L'.  S., 
as  a  part  of  its  internal  revenue  system,  requires  a  license 
fee  from  peddlers  of  tobacco.       John  Xonrox  Pomerov. 
Pedee',  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.     P.  640. 
Pedee,  tp.  of  (ieorgetown  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2400. 
Pcdee,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1113. 
Pedfe  Kiver.     See  (trimt  Pedee  River. 
Pediciila'ti  [from  ;)f^/(Vi/?rfr»H.  "  stalked,"  in  allusion 
to  the  ]>cdieulatc  jiectorals],  an  order  of  fishes  whose  rep- 
resentatives arc  distinguished  by  their  grotcsr|ue  forms. 
The  skull  is  constructed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  typical  or  tcleoce()halous  fishes  :    the  epiotics  united 
behind  the  supraoccipital :   the  intermaxillary  and  supra- 
maxillary   hones   well    (levelojied   and   distinct:    the    first 
vertebra  is  united  to  the  cranium  by  suture:  the  scapular 
arch  is,  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  composed  of  a  great  external 
bone  (proscajmla)  antl  two  internal  bones  (hypcrcoracoid 
and  hypocoracoid),  but  coalescent  with  the   ])roscapula: 
with  these  are  articulated  the   actinosts,  which    are   re- 
markable for  their  length:   between  the  proscapula   and 
the  skull   intervenes  a  post-temporal,  which  is  not  bifur- 
cate, but  connects  by  a  squamous  suture  with  the  skull ; 


the  branchial  aperture  is  thrown  backward  in  or  near  tho 
axilla  of  the  pectoral  fin  :  the  ventral  fins  are  more  or  less 
jugular;  the  dorsal  fin  is  divided  into  a  spinous  and  a  soft 
portion  ;  the  latter  is  normal :  the  former  modified,  and  in 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  order  represented  by  a 
filament  in  or  near  the  nasal  region.  The  order  thus  dis- 
tinguished is  composed  of  several  families — viz.  Maltheida;, 
or  the  bat-fishes:  Sophiida;,  or  tho  anglers:  Ceratiida; ; 
and  .\ntcnnariidiB.  I'uEonoRE  (iiLL. 

Pcd'igree  [contracted  from  the  French  par  ^vijr(n],  a 
etatemeiit  of  the  descent  of  a  family  or  individual,  usually 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  AVlien  such  a  record  is  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative,  it  bccimies  a  family  history.  (See 
llEXEAi.or.v.)  The  word  pedigree  is  also  sometimes  applied, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the  descent  itself.     II.  R.  Betts. 

Ped'iment  [Lat.  pes,  "foot"],  the  gable  of  a  building 
fashioned  after  any  of  tho  classic  orders:  the  triangular 
sjiace  bounded  by  the  horizontal  cornice  below,  ancl  by  tho 
raking  cornices  at  the  end  of  the  roof  above.  It  was  of- 
ten employed  as  a  place  for  setting  sculptures.  Small 
pediments  arc  occasionally  seen  over  doors  and  windows. 
The  face  of  the  pediment  is  called  the  tympanum. 
Pcd'Iar,  tp.  of  Amherst  co.,  Va.  Pop.  4628. 
Pcdom'etcr.     See  Odometer. 

Pe'dro  I.  ( DoM  Antonio  .Iosh  de  Alcantara),  emperor 
of  Brazil,  b.  at  Qucluz,  Brazil,  Oct.  12,  1798;  married  the 
archduchess  Leo]poldina  of  Austria  1S17  ;  was  made  regent 
of  Brazil  1821;  declared  himself  emperor  1S22;  was  re- 
cognized as  such  by  his  father.  Dom  .Iidin  VI.  of  Portugal, 
1825;  reigned  as  king  of  Portugal  (Pedro  IV.)  Mar.  10- 
May  2,  1820,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  daughter, 
Maria  da  (iloria;  married  in  182it  Amf-lie,  daughter  of 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais :  abdicated  in  1S:iI  and  retired  to 
England,  but  in  1832  succeeded  in  expelling  I'om  Miguel, 
his  usurping  brother,  from  Portugal,  and  restored  his 
daughter,  whose  regent  he  became.  D.  at  Lisbon  Sept, 
24,  1834. 

Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara  (.Ioao  Carlos  Leopold 
Salvator  BiBiANO  Francisco  Xavier  da  Pailo  Leucadio 
MiM'EL  Gabriel  Rafael  Gonzaga),  emperor  of  Brazil,  b. 
at  Kio  Janeiro  Dec.  2,  1825;  succeeded  his  father.  Pom 
Pedro  I.,  in  1831  ;  was  crowned  1841,  and  married  in  1843 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The  ]n-osperity  of  Bra- 
zil has  been  great  under  his  rule,  and  the  emperor  has  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  a  humane,  patriotic,  and 
enlightencil  ruler,  and  is  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes.  He 
has  but  one  child,  the  crown-princess  Isabella,  wife  of  the 
count  d'Eu,  son  of  the  duke  de  Nemours  (which  see). 

Pee'blesshire,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  consists  mostly  of  low,  well-wooded 
mountains.  Area,  319  square  miles.  Pop.  12.330.  Rear- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  ;  coal  is 
mined,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  arc  carried  on.  Tho 
only  town  in  the  county  is  Peebles,  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
confluence  of  tho  Eddleston  with  the  Tweed,  22  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  the  seat  of  a  county  administration.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  William  Chambers,  who  in  1859  m.adc 
a  gift  to  the  town  of  a  spacious  suite  of  buildings  for  cdu- 
cation:il  purposes,  designated  the  Chambers  Institution. 

Pecks'kill,  post-v.  of  Cortlandt  tp..  ■\Vcstchester  CO., 
N.  Y..  situated  upon  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
43  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  contains  an  academy,  4 
boarding-schools,  13  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  6 
stove-foundries,  1  agricultural  implement  factory,  a  ma- 
chine-shop and  locomotive  factory,  1  blast-furnace,  2  dis- 
tilleries, 2  tanneries,  an  iron  railing  factm-y.  a  fire-brick 
establishment,  and  stores.  The  village  is  su]iplied  with 
water-works,  and  has  frequent  connection  with  New  York 
and  other  points  by  the  New  Y'ork  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  E..  and  by  steamboat  in  summer.  Pop.  of  v. 
6500.  FoRSHAY  Bros.,  Eds.  "Highland  Democrat." 

Peel,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  N.  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  traversed  by  two  divisions  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cap.  Bromp- 
ton.     Pop.  16.369. 

Peel  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick).  K.  C.  M.  G.,b.  at  Lon- 
don Oct.  26.  1823,  second  son  of  the  second  Sir  Robert: 
was  educated  at  Harrow  .and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  first  class  in  tho  classical  tripos :  came  to 
the  bar  in  1849  at  the  Inner  Temple;  nnder-secretary  for 
the  colonies  1851-52  and  1853-55  ;  under-secrctary  for  war 
185,5-57;  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  1859-65;  be- 
came a  railway  commissioner  1873  ;  attained  distinction 
as  a  liberal  in  Parliament. 

Peel  (Rt.  Hon.  Jonathan),  D.  C.  L.,  son  of  the  first 
Sir  Robert,  b.  Oct.  12,  1799;  studied  at  Rugby;  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1859  became  lieutenant-general  on  the 
retired  list ;  was  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  1841- 
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46;  secretary  of  state  for  war  1858-59  and  1866-67,  and 
long  a  prominent  conservative  member  of  Parliament; 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  1858.     I>.  Feb.  13,  1879. 

Peel  (Rt.  Jinn.  Sir  Laurence),  a  cousin  of  the  second 
Sir  Rc)bert.  b.  171*9;  graduated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
1821  (A.  B.).  and  1824  (A.  M.),  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
called  ti)  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple;  became  advocate- 
general  at  Calcutta,  and  in  1842-55  was  chief-justice  of 
Bengal;  was  knighted  1842,  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
185B,  and  appointed  Indian  assessor  to  the  same  council. 
Author  of  a  Life  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel  (1800). 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  Bart.,  b.  at  Peel's  Cross,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  Apr.  25.  1750;  became  partner  with  Wil- 
liam Yates,  his  father-in-law,  a  cotton  manufacturer  ()f 
Bury.  Lancashire.  Peel's  small  fortune  rapidly  increased, 
an'l  he  became  probably  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  From  1790  to  1S20  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  was  a  strong  Tory  ;  was  made  a  baronet  in  1800. 
D.  at  Drayton  Park.  Staffordshire,  May  3,  1830. 

Peel  (Sir  Rorert),  Bart.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  b.  near 
Bury,  Lancashire.  Feb.  5.  1788;  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  passed  B.  A.  as 
double  first-class,  the  first  who  ever  had  the  distinction. 
In  1809  he  entered  Parliament  for  Cashel;  was  made  un- 
der-sccretary  for  the  colonies  1811,  and  was  1812-18  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  where  his  Tory  principles  led  to  the 
most  severe  criticisms  from  the  opposition.  lie  established 
the  Irish  constabulary.  Peel  represented  Oxford  Univcr- 
sity  in  Parliament  1818-22;  introduced  and  carried  (1819) 
a  bill  to  return  to  specie  currency:  was  home  secretary 
1.S22-27.  1.S28-30:  introduced  and  carried  important  re- 
f()rms  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law;  remudelled 
the  London  police;  moved  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion (1829),  and  thus  broke  with  the  Tory  leaders.  Pre- 
viously, Peel's  name,  with  no  special  justice,  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  leadership  in  the  ojiposition  to  this  cause, 
doubtless  because  he  had  held  an  important  ]iopt  in  Ire- 
land as  a  Tory.  The  University  of  Oxford  rejected  him  in 
the  new  election ;  he  re-entered  Parliament  for  Westbury, 
and  again  represented  Tamworth  1832-50  ;  was  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1834-35, 
and  afterwards  beaded  the  conservative  opposition,  hav- 
ing resisted  the  parliamentary  reform  of  1831-32  with  all 
his  power  ;  was  again  j)remier  1 841—46,  during  which  time 
bis  position  drifteil  slowly  from  that  of  a  protectionist  and 
strict  conservative  to  that  of  a  free-trader,  and  he  at  last 
supported  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  He  afterwards 
acted  generally  with  the  Whigs.  D.  in  Lomlon  July  2,. 
1850,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Peel  was  a 
man  of  thorough  jiatriotism  and  high  moral  principle. 
His  hereditary  conservatism,  although  strengthened  by  a 
dislike  of  too  hasty  changes,  was  ever  held  subject  to  feel- 
ings of  justice  and  humanity.  He  refused  the  Garter  anrl 
the  peerage,  and  was  universally  respected  for  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  ability. 

Peel  (Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert),  G.  C.  B.,  b.  in  London 
May  4,  1822;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  :  was  1844-10  an  uttnvhe  at  Madrid  ;  was  secretary 
of  legation  ISIO,  and  charg.''  d'affaires  at  Berne  1846-50; 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1S55-57;  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land 1801-05;  has  been  since  1850  a  liberal  member  of 
Parliament  for  Tamworth  ;  was  sworn  of  the  jirivy  council 
1861  ;  was  made  (i.  C.  B.  18fiS  ;  married  in  1856  the  eighth 
daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Tweeddale. 

Peele  (George),  b.  in  Devonshire,  England,  about 
1553;  graduated  at  Broadgate's  Hall  (now  Pembroke  Col- 
lege), Oxford,  1579;  settled  at  London  as  a  theatrical 
writer;  was  an  associate  of  Nash,  Marlowe,  and  Greene, 
and  author  of  many  dramas,  of  which,  however,  only  six 
are  certainly  known  to  be  his.  They  were  republished  by 
Dyce,  together  with  his  pofins  and  miscellaneous  writings 
(3  vols.,  1828-39).      D.  about  1598. 

Pee  Pee,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  2320. 

Pee'pics,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1100. 

Peepiil,     See  Bo  Tree. 

Peers  [Vv.pnir,  from  the  Latin  pnr,  "equal"],  in  the 
old  feudal  law,  all  the  vassals  belonging  to  the  same  feudal 
lord;  but  when,  subsequently,  the  feudal  system  was  broken 
down  an<l  the  king  b(M!nnie  the  sole  master  of  tlio  realm, 
peers  became  the  common  title  of  all  the  ftu-mer  vassals. 
In  tills  sense  the  word  is  still  retained  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  England  the  peerage  comprises  the  whole  no- 
bility, and  its  members  are  designated  lis  peers  of  the  king, 
not  of  the  realm;  often,  however,  the  name  is  restricted  tr» 
those  members  of  the  nobility  who  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  France,  Lr»uis  XVIII.  created  in  1811  a 
house  of  j.ocrs.  But  this  peerage  comprised  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  whole  chiss  of  the  nobility,  and  its 
members  were  styled  peers  of  the  realm,  not  <d"  tlio  king. 


The  attempt  to  make  this  peerage  hereditary  failed,  and 
the  whole  institutfon  became  insignificant. 

Pee'rysviHe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  McDowell  co.,  West  Va., 
on  Big  Fork  River, 

Peet  (Dri.LEv),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  9, 
1830;  graduated  at  Yale  1852 ;  studied  medicine  in  Xew 
York,  and  practised  there;  resided  1857-59  at  Burlington, 
la.,  and  then  became  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  D.  in  Now  York 
Apr.  18,  1802. 

Peet  (Edward),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  28,  IS26; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1847  ;  studied 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary:  became  in  1849  pro- 
fessor in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
author  of  text-books  for  deaf  mutes.  D.  in  New  York 
Jan.  27,  1802. 

Peet  (IIarvev  Prindle),  LL.D.,  b.  Nov.  19,  1794,  at 
Bethlehem,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1822 ;  was  the  as- 
sociate of  Thomas  Gallaudet  as  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-mute 
asylum  at  Hartford.  Conn..  1822-31.  and  in  1S3I  became 
principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
Author  of  many  published  addresses,  memoirs,  and  reports 
upon  his  epecialtv  ;  published  a  Course  of  Listnivtiou  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (1844-^0). 

Pegas'idse  [from  Pefjasus,  the  winged  horse  of  ancient 
mythology],  a  family  of  fishes  of  somewhat  uncertain  po- 
sition and  remarkable  form.  The  body  is  much  depresse<i 
and  broad,  covered  with  osseous  angular  plates  ;  the  snout 
is  produced  into  a  longer  or  shorter  process;  according  to 
Giinther,  the  gilLeover  is  formed  by  a  large  jilate  homol- 
ogous'to  the  operculum,  preoperculum,  and  subopcrculum  ; 
interopercuUnu  a  long  fine  bono  hidden  behind  the  gill- 
plate;  mouth  inferior;  upper  jaw  with  the  margin  formed 
by  the  intermaxillaries  and  their  cutaneous  prolongations, 
behind  which  are  the  supramaxillaries;  teeth  absent; 
branchial  aperture  narrow  and  in  front  of  the  pectoral 
fins:  branchiostegal  rays  one.  rudimentary:  dorsal  and 
anal  short  and  opposite  each  other  ;  pectorals  enlarged  and 
nearly  horizontal;  ventrals  small,  with  two  or  three  rays. 
The  family  has  several  representatives,  one  of  which  (  /V- 
i/nsiia  volans)  is  found  in  the  seas  of  China,  and  is  familiar 
to  many  by  reason  of  its  being  jireserved  in  boxes  ot  in- 
sects, shells,  and  other  natural  curiosities  exported  by  the 
Chinese.  Formerly,  the  family  was  considered  as  being  a 
member  of  the  order  Lophobranchiates.  but  recent  system- 
atic authors  have  removed  it  from  that  order,  and  consider 
it  an  ordinary  ncanthojiterygian,  related  to  the  Agenida'. 
This  is,  however,  quite  doubtful,  although,  having  jiectin- 
ated  gills  and  otherwise  disagreeing  with  the  Lopho- 
branchiates, it  does  not  belong  to  that  order  as  properly 
restricted.  Theodore  Gill. 

Peg'asus  (n^yaffos),  in  the  Greek  legend,  a  winged 
horse,  the  offsjtring  of  Medusa  by  Poseidon.  He  dwelt 
among  the  immortals.  His  father  lent  him  to  Bellerophon 
when  the  latter  slew  the  Chinuera  :  but  when  Bellerophon 
attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  on  his  back,  the  rider  fell  off  and 
was  killed.  Pegasus  made  the  well  Hipjiocrenc  by  a  stroke 
of  his  foot.    Hence  be  is  considered  the  horse  of  the  Muses. 

Pegli,  town  of  Italy,  province  <if  Genoa.  lying  on  the 
sea-shore  6  miles  AV.  of  the  city  of  (ienoa.  Fine  ganlcns 
and  rich  orange  orchards  surround  the  town,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  position  and  the  charm  of  the  climate  attract  hither 
many  strangers,  who  find  ample  accommodations  in  the 
largo  hotels  and  bathing  establishments  j)rovided  for  them. 
Pop.  in  1875,  5000. 

Pe'gO,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alicante,  is  a 
neat  and  prusjierous  place,  with  jS17  inhabitants. 

Pe'gram  (John),  b.  in  Virginia  in  is;j2;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1851.  when  he  was  appttinted 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  was  engageil  on 
frontier  duty  until  May,  ISO!,  when  he  resigned  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  Appointed  colonel,  he 
was  defeated  at  Rich  Mountain  .July  1.  un<l  cajtturetl  with 
his  commanil  July  12,  ISOI.  Sub.^equently  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  major-general,  he  comnnindetl  with 
distinction  tliroughout  the  war.  In  e<»mmand  of  a  tlivision 
in  the  army  of  Virginia  he  was  killed  while  resisting  a 
Federal  advance  at  Dabney's  .Mill  Feb.  0,  1805. 

Pegram  ((Sen.  William  .ToiinsonO.  b.  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  ISM  ;  was  a  law-student  at  the  University  of  A"ir- 
ginia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  when  he  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  a  Confederate  regiment  of  artillery  ;  gained 
distinction  and  promotion  in  tliiit  arm  of  the  service  at 
(V<lar  Kun,  Chuncellorsville.  and  (Jcttysburg;  was  made 
brigadier-general  early  in  ISll5.  iind  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Petersburg,  Apr.  2.  IS(i5. 

Pc'gu,  province  of  British  Burmah,  Farther  Indin, 
lies  on  both  sides  of  tho  lower  course  of  the  Irrawadi,  be- 
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tn-eon  Int.  15°  U'  and  19°  27'  N.,  and  comprises  an  area 
uf  :tt}.4.'>4  square  miles,  with  l,5Xt,.506  .inhabitants.  The 
territory.  whiL'h  i-;  very  rich  in  tciik-timbcr  iim!  cxeeod- 
inicly  well  a  litpted  to  rioc-eiilturc,  wa:*  a  jirovineo  of  liur- 
mah  until  in  ISJ-l  it  whs  conquered  by  the  English  and 
annexed  to  their  Indian  dominions. 

Pes;u,  i»r  Bn^oo,  town  of  the  British  dominion  in 
Farther  Imlia,  furmiTiy  the  ea|iital  of  tlic  famous  empire 
of  IVgu.  stands  on  the  delta  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
in  lat.  17°  td'  N.,  Ion.  9G°  20'  E.  It  had  at  one  time 
l.^n.UDit  inhabitants,  but  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  while  a 
new  city.  Zanjrnomang.  rises  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river.  Amon^  its  remains  is  the  temple  of  Slioe-madoo, 
ft  pa;;o(I:i  :tt»il  feet  hif^h,  richly  ornamented  with  spires 
and  hells,  and  tapering  from  a  basis  1390  feet  square. 

Pchlavi  Languas^c.     See  Pkhsia.n  Language. 

Pei-ho',  ft  river  of  China,  rises  near  the  Great  Wall, 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  throuj^h  the  province  of 
I'e-ehee-leo,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pe-ehee-lee,  an  inlet 
of  the  Yellow  Sea.  TJen-tsin  is  situated  on  its  shores, 
70  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tun<;-hui,  one  of  its  affluents, 
traverses  Pckin*.  It  is  navio;able  for  more  thun  three- 
fourths  of  its  eourse.  but  at  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  stiff, 
tenacious  clay  whieh  makes  tlie  entrance  very  difficult. 

Peine  Forte  ct  Dure  ("hard  and  severe  pain"), 
called  also  Pressing  to  Death,  was  formerly,  in  Eng- 
land, the  jjunishment  of  tlmse  who  refusecl  to  plead  or 
stood  mute  upon  their  arrai-^ninent  for  felony.  The  cus- 
tom was  to  load  the  breast  of  such  a  person  with  weights 
until  he  was  smothered  or  yielded.  The  ofiender  lay  upon 
his  back.  This  punisliment  eame  into  use  about  1400,  and 
was  last  ernplnyi-il  in  1741.  It  was  virtually,  but  not 
formally,  abolished  in  1772.  A  supposed  witch  was  pressed 
to  death  at  Salem,  Mass.,  during  the  famous  delusion  on 
that  subject. 

Pe'ipus,  a  largo  lake  in  Xorth-western  Russia.  S7  miles 
long.  ;!0  miles  broad,  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
lantl  through  the  Narova.  It  is  deep,  easy  to  navigate, 
an<l  rich  in  fish,  which  are  sent  t()  the  market  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Its  shores  are  low,  marshy,  or  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  forests. 

Peirc^  {Bf:\.rAMiN).  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Salem.  Mass.. 
Apr.  4.  ISll'.l,  ii  son  of  Benjamin  Pcirce  (I77S-1S.31),  li- 
brarian of  Harvard  rniversity.  The  son  was  a  pupil  of 
Nathaniel  Bowditeh.  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S29 ; 
taught  I829-;U  at  Round  Hill.  Northampton,  Mass.;  be- 
came mathematical  tutor  in  Harvard  College  1831;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  etc.  18.1.3-42:  professor  of  astrono- 
my, etc.  1S1L'-I)7.  and  aided  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  observatory  ;  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  1867-74;  became  in  1S49  consulting  astronomer  to 
the  KphtmeriH  and  Nnutical  Almanac;  was  a  member  of 
the  leading  American  and  foreign  scientific  societies;  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  mathematical  textbooks  18.35-70.  and  of 
many  scientific  papers.  His  work  in  pure  and  in  applied 
mathematics  is  noteworthy  for  its  novel,  original,  and  re- 
markably direct  and  satisfactory  methods.    D.  Oct.  C,  1880. 

Peirce  < Bradford  Kin.vev),  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt..  Feb. 
.3,  ISI'J;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  184!  ;  became 
a  Methodist  jireacher  184.3;  was  editor  of  the  Sinidiii/. 
school  MesscH'jpy  and  the  Sundny-school  Tench: r  ;  was  a 
State  senator  for  Xorfolk  co.  lS5j-r)6;  obtained  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lan- 
caster, of  which  he  became  superintendent;  was  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.,  1807-72. 
after  whieh  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  editor  of 
ZiouH  Herald.  Author  of  a  series  of  Sunday-suhool  ques- 
tion-books, a  B!hh  Scholar's  Mnnnal,  The  Eminent  Dead, 
Notet  on  d'ic  Acta,  The  Word  of  God  Opened  (1868),  A 
Naif  Centnri/  with  Juvenile  Dth'}iffuenls  (1869).  and  Trials 
of  an  Inventor,  being  an  account  of  the  career  of  Charles 
Goodyear,  inventor  of  many  of  the  uses  of  india-rubber. 

Peirce  (Chaules  Saxderr),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  10.  18:i9;  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  1859:  author  of  The  Logic  of  Relatives  in  the 
Memoii-s  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  1870 ;  of  various  papers  on  logie.  published  in  the 
Proceeditiffs  of  that  academy  and  in  the  Journal  of  Sprcn- 
latirc  Philofiophi/  ;  and  of  courses  of  lectures  on  logic  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute at  Boston  and  at  Harvard  University  about  1869  ; 
also  of  a  Memoir  on  Ohftervations  of  the  Liqht  of  the  Fixed 
Stars,  presented  to  the  American  Academyin  1875.  He  is 
now  (1876)  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  en- 
gaged in  pendulum  experiments  to  determine  the  density 
of  the  earth. 

Peirce  (Cvitcs),  b.  at  Waltham,  Mass..  Aug.  15.  1790  : 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1810  ;  studied  theology  :  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  North  Reading  1819- 


27,  but  preferred  the  vocation  of  teacher,  in  which  ho  was 
engaged  long  at  Nantucket;  was  principal  of  the  first 
normal  school  in  America  at  Lexington.  Mass..  lS;iy~12, 
and  in  1844  became  the  head  of  the  female  normal  school 
at  West  Newton.     1).  at  West  Newton  Apr.  5,  1S60. 

Peirce  (Cvrvts  Newlix),  D.  D.  S.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Mar.  5,  1S29;  graduateil  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  1S54;  commenced  the  independent  practice  of  the 
dental  profession  185S  ;  was  professor  uf  operative  dentistry 
and  dental  physiology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  1858-65;  was  dean  of  that  institution 
1860-05:  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  for  a  liberal  ancl 
thorough  education  for  the  dental  student,  and  has  made 
several  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  professiim. 

Peirce  {Gen.  Ebenezku  Weaveh).  b.  at  Freetown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1822;  received  an  academical  education; 
was  brigadier-general  of  State  militia  1855-61;  became 
colonel  of  the  29tli  Massachusetts  regiment  1S61  ;  lost  an 
arm  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  .3(1,  IS62; 
commanilcd  a  brigade  1S63~64.  serving  in  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia  ;  became  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  first  district  of  Massachusetts  1806,  and  published 
a  Gencaltujy  of  the  Peirce  Family  (1870). 

Peirce  (James  Mills),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  at  Cam- 
I>ridge,  Mass.,  IVIay  1,  18;il;  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 1853:  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution 
1854-58,  an'i  became  university  professor  of  mathematics 
IS69.  Author  of  A  Tcvlboolc  of  Annh/tical  Gcomctii/  (Cam- 
bridge. 1857),  Elements  of  Logarithms,  Three  find  Four 
Place   Tables. 

Peirce  City,  p. -v..  Mount  Pleasant  tp.,  Lawrence  co., 
Mo.,  on  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R..290  miles  S.  W.of 
St.  Louis,  has  V,  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper.  2  large  mills, 
and  ;i  hotels.     P.  4li2.     A.  G.  Heik;i:s.  Kd.  **  Democrat." 

Peiss'ner  (Col.  Eli  as),  b.  at  Vilseck,  Bavaria,  in  1826: 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Munich  ;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1849;  became  professor  of  modern  languajes  at  Union 
College;  published  works  on  the  German  and  Romaic  lan- 
guages and  upon  political  economy  ;  became  colonel  of  the 
119th  regiment  New  York  Vols.,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863. 

Pe'kin,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tazewell  co..  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  section, 
has  several  important  manufactories,  an  extensive  pork- 
packing  establishment,  3  distilleries,  3  newspapers,  and 
stores  and  mechanical  workshops.  The  city  has  railroad 
connection  with  all  the  important  points  of  the  country. 
•Coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  here.  Pop.  of  city, 
5696;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  166. 

D.  W.  LusK,  Ed.  ''Republican." 

Pekin,  post-v.  of  Cambria  and  Lewiston  tps.,  Niagara 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
situated  in  lat.  39°  50'  N.,  Ion.  116°  27'  E.,  in  the  jirovince 
of  Pe-chee-lee,  on  the  river  Tunghui,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pei-ho,  about  .35  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  has  rio  great 
commercial  or  industrial  importance,  but  forms,  neverthe- 
less, as  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of  the 
government,  the  centre  of  the  whole  Chinese  world.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain  covered  with 
summer  residences,  gardens,  and  groves,  and  rising  at  a 
short  distance  into  well-wooded  hills.  To  the  N.  and  W.  ex- 
tensive coal-deposits  are  found,  yielding  good  bituminous 
and  some  anthracite  coal,  whieh  is  brought  to  the  city  on  the 
backs  of  camels  and  mules  ;  but  the  mines  are  worked  very 
superficially,  no  machinery  being  employed  for  the  removal 
of  water,  and  coals,  like  all  other  articles,  are  very  dear  in 
Peking.  Water  is  procured  from  numerous  wells,  and  dis- 
tributed by  carts  and  wheelbarrows ;  it  is  of  good  quality. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  though  severe,  the  thermometer 
rising  in  summer  to  i05°,  and  falling  in  winter  to  10°. 
From  December  to  March  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood 
are  generally  covered  with  ice  two  feet  thick,  and  violent 
storms  occur  :  in  June  and  July  the  atmosphere  is  horribly 
polluted  by  the  thick  layer  of  filth  and  dirt  which  covers 
the  unpaved  and  undrained  streets.  The  city  consists  of 
two  parts — the  northern  or  Tartar  city,  forming  a  parallel- 
ogram extending  4^  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  .'i§  miles  from 
S.  to  N. :  and  the  southern  or  Chinese  city,  also  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  extending  5  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and 
2\  miles  from  S.  to  N. — the  whole  covering  an  area  with  a 
circumference  of  about  25  miles  and  surrounded  with  walls, 
beyond  which  only  a  few  scattered  suburbs  are  found. 
These  walls  with  their  gates  form  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  magnificent  architectural  features  of 
the  city,  especially  that  surrounding  the  Tartar  city.  It  is 
36  feet  higl:,  with  a  parapet  6  feet  high  on  both  sides.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  40  to  52  feet,  being  greatest  on  the  north- 
ern side.    It  is  built  of  earth  and  stones,  faced  on  both  sides 
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with  large  bricks,  and  provided  on  the  inner  side  with 
rani])8  for  the  ascent  of  cavjilry.  It  is  pierced  by  nine 
gates,  of  which  three  lead  into  the  Chinese  city.  Behind 
the  gates  are  large  squares  enclosed  by  other  walls,  and 
above  the  gates  rise  tall,  strung,  and  elegant  square  towers, 
with  cannnn.  At  sunset  the  gates  are  closed  with  great 
ceremony,  to  be  opened  again  at  sunrise:  they  form  the 
principal  pi)lice-stations,  and  tolls  are  taken  here  on  all 
goods  entering.  The  Tartar  city  consists  of  three  divisions, 
one  surrounding  the  other — namely,  the  inner  or  prohibited 
city,  enclosed  by  a  red  wall  and  containing  the  winter 
palace  of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  to  which  no  foreigner 
can  get  access ;  the  celestial  city,  enclosed  by  a  yellow  wall 
and  containing  a  number  of  magnificent  temples  and  altars 
to  Chinese  ilivinities,  the  palaces  of  the  imperial  princes 
and  the  highest  officials,  and  the  imj)erial  gardens,  with  an 
artificial  mountain  crowned  with  a  gorgeous  pavilion,  an 
artificial  lake  bnrdored  with  groves  and  plantations,  etc.  ; 
and  the  Tartar  city  proper,  where  the  imperial  stables,  the 
government  offices,  the  literary  and  educational  institu- 
tions are  located.  Hero  reside  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  the  different  missions,  and  here  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
catlicdral.  a  (Ircek  church,  a  Protestant  chapel,  ami  nume- 
rous Mohammediin  mosques  and  Booddhist  temples.  The 
Chinese  city  is  a  densely-crowded,  exceedingly  noisy,  pic- 
turesque, and  filthy  beehive.  Broad,  straight  streets  run 
from  gate  to  gate,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
These  streets  consist  of  an  elevated  carriage-road  in  the 
centre,  where  cabs  without  8i>r!ngs,  carts  of  all  descrip- 
tions, camels  ami  mules  with  towering  loads  move  to  and 
fro :  on  both  sides  of  the  road  are  footways,  unpaved, 
covered  with  dust  or  filled  with  mud,  lined  on  the  one  side 
with  brick  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  on  the  other  with 
stalls,  and  occupied  for  more  than  one-half  of  its  breadth 
by  merchandise  gorgeously  displayed  and  still  more  gorge- 
ously advertised.  The  lanes  which  run  from  the  streets 
are  generally  very  narrow  and  excessively  filthy,  and  it 
has  repeatedly  been  remarketl  by  foreign  visitors  that  the 
whole  city,  even  the  public  buildings,  the  temples,  and  the 
imperial  palaces,  bears  an  aspect  of  decay.  Riots  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  generally  occasioned  by  the  awkward 
and  defective  manner  in  which  the  city  is  supplied  with 
provisions.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
since  1410,  ami  is  one  of  the  oldestcities  of  China,  but  was 
very  imperfectly  known  to  tlie  civilized  world  until,  in 
Oct.,  1860,  the  French-I'^nglish  army  arrived  before  its 
walls,  occupied  two  of  its  gates,  and  compelled  the  em- 
peror to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  or  have  his  cap- 
ital destroyed.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000. 
The  first  European  embassy  which  visited  Peking  came 
from  Portugal  in  1517.  The  ambassailors  were  imprisoned 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  in  1523  they  were  put  to 
death.  A  Dutch  embassy  of  1(>07  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  commercial  treaty.  With  the  Russians  the  intercourse 
begiin  in  lOl'.l.  Clemens  PiCTEnsEX, 

Pela'^iaiiism,  a  system  of  anthropological  doctrine 
which  t^kos  its  name  from  Pelagius,  but  owes  its  shape 
rather  to  bolder  if  not  abler  men.  Pelagius  is  spoken  of 
by  several  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  Briton  ;  which  is 
likely  enough,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity  with  (ireck 
authors.  But  that  his  British  name  was  Morgan  ("sea- 
born"), rendered  into  the  Latin  Pcfdf/niH,  is  without  suffi- 
cient iinciunt  warrant,  lie  was  also  called  a  monk,  but 
perhaps  this  indicates  only  ascetic  habits.  At  any  rate, 
no  was  only  a  layman.  He  had  been  residing  for  some 
years  in  Rome  wlien,  in  410.  during  Alaric's  third  siege  of 
the  city,  he  escaped  with  his  convert  and  pupil,  ('(clestius, 
to  Northern  Africa,  and  had  gone  from  there  to  Palestine 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (some 
say  412),  which  condemned  Ccelestius.  Tn  Palestine  two 
councils  (at  Ji'msaleni  and  at  Diosjiolis,  the  ancient  Lydtla. 
in  415)  declared  him  orthodox.  And  he  is  not  heanl  of 
after  4IS.  In  the  controversy  to  which  liis  jjcculiar  views 
gave  rise  he  may  not  have  acted  quite  frankly,  but  other- 
wise he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  gooti  man,  of  more 
than  common  moral  strictness  and  purity,  if  not  a  nuin  of 
any  great  spiritual  depth  or  intcllrctual  gnisp.  The  im- 
pulse to  his  alleged  heresy  was  a  practical  one.  He  had 
been  scandalized  by  hearing  Christians  plead  human  in- 
firmity as  nn  excuse  for  shortcomings  in  the  religious  life. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  roused  by  hearing  a  bishop 
repeat  the  well  known  prayer  of  Augustine,  /><i  ifumf  jithf-x, 
ef  jnfn-  i/iiotl  viH  ("  (live  what  Thou  eommandest.  and  com- 
mand what  Thou  wilt").  His  convert,  Ccelestius.  who 
appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  Pelagian  than  Pelagius 
himself,  had  been  an  advocate  in  Home,  and  was.  perhaps, 
an  Irishman  by  birth.  He  was  younger  and  more  impul- 
sive than  Pelagius.  It  was  his  applicntion  for  ordination 
as  a  (iresbyter  at  Carthage  (in  411  or  412)  which  led  to  the 
coun(dl  already  referred  to.  His  application  was  denied, 
on  the  ground  of  these  seven  heretical  opinions  :  (1)  Adum 
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would  have  died  if  he  had  not  sinned  ;  (2)  Adam's  sin  in- 
jured himself  only,  not  the  race;  (3)  children  are  born  as 
pure  as  Adam  was  before  he  fell;  (4)  men  neither  die  be- 
cause Adam  fell,  nor  rise  again  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
resurrection;  (5)  unbaptized.  as  well  as  baptized,  infants 
are  saved:  (G)  the  law,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  leails  to 
heaven:  (7)  even  before  Christ's  advent  there  were  sinless 
men.  The  answer  of  Ccelestius,  that  these  were  matters 
merely  of  speculation,  availed  him  nothing:  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  fcllowsliip  of  the  Church.  He  then  went 
to  Ephesus  for  ordination,  and  was  a  presbyter  there  from 
412  to  417.  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  for  a  time  had 
the  bishop  Sozimus  (41 7-41 S)  on  his  side,  but  fled  from  Rome 
in  418.  Sozimus  having  turned  against  him  :  was  banished 
from  Constantinople  .in  420;  appears  in  Rome  again  in 
430  :  and  is  not  heard  of  after  431.  when  he  was  condemned 
by  the  oecumenical  Council  of  Ejdicsus.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  younger  man,  of  still  greater  boldness,  Julian,  bishop 
of  Eclanum  in  Italy,  comes  upon  the  stage.  Deposed  in 
418,  with  eighteen  other  bishops,  for  sympathy  ^lyth  the 
opinions  of  Cadcstius,  he  literally  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  assailing  the  Carthaginian  anthropology  with  all 
his  might.  Augustine  had  already  entered  the  lists  on  the 
other  side.  Julian  went  to  Constantinople  in  418.  spent 
some  years  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  in  Constan- 
tinople again  in  428,  sought  restoration  to  the  Church  in 
439,  but  was  refused.  a!id  died  a  schoolmaster  in  Sicily  at 
some  time  between  440  and  453.  Pehigianism.  which  was 
understood  to  be  a  denial  both  of  original  sin  and  of  super- 
natural grace,  was  everywhere  condemned.  Semi-Pela- 
gianism,  100  years  later,  shared  the  same  fate.  (See  Wig- 
gers,  Vereuch  einrr  pragmatitchen  fJfirtitclbtnf/ den  A'UfHS- 
tinhiHiniis  vtid  Pehufianifoumt  ( 1831-33),  translated  by  Prof. 
Emerson  of  Andover  (1840);  Jacobi,  Dlf  Lelire  den  /'e/ti- 
(jiiiH  (1842);  A.  Dorner,  Atif/ustinus  (1873);  and  Shedd, 
Histori/  nf  Christian  Voctrine  (1863).)   R.  D.  HiTCHCOCK. 

Pela'gius  I.,  Pope,  of  Roman  birth,  archdeacon  and 
legato  to  Constantinople  under  A'igilius,  his  irameiUate 
predecessor,  and.  like  him,  a  mere  creature  of  the  Byzan- 
tine enijieror,  Justinian.  He  was  with  ^'igilius  when  he 
died  at  Syracuse  on  bis  way  home  from  Constantinojde 
(where  he  had  been  since  547),  June  7.  555.  and  at  once 
assumed  the  pontificate,  as  he  had  jireviously  beeu  author- 
ized to  do  by  Justinian.  He  was  suspet-ted  or  having 
hastened  the  death  of  Vigilius.  He  was  afterwards  conse- 
crated at  Rome  by  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter,  and  d. 
there  Mar.  3.  560. — Pelagu's  II.,  also  of  Roman  birth,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Gregory  the  (ireat  in  the  papal 
chair,  and  the  first  independently  elected  pontiff  after  the 
Byzantine  conquest  of  Ronie  in  536.  He  was  consecrated 
Nov.  27,  578;  d.  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  was 
buried  Feb.  6,  500.  R.  D.  HiTcncorK. 

Pe'Iago,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  washed  by  the  torrent  Vicnno.  It  is  about 
15  miles  E.  of  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Vallonibrosa,  and 
its  chief  industries  are  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
of  woollen  cloths.  Pelago  was  a  fief  of  the  bishops  of 
Fiesole  in  the  eleventh  century.     Pop.  in  1874,  10,037. 

Pelargon'ic  Acid.  This  compound,  which  is  ChIIisOj, 
is  one  of  the  monatomic  fatty  acid  series.  CnlljnO^.  a  hom- 
ologuc  of  formic  and  acetic  acids.  On  the  homologic 
theory  its  structural  formula  is  Oj.OIIjC.  (See  Homology.) 
It  exists  natnrally  in  the  volatile  oil  of  rosc-gcranium, 
PeUtniiininm  romuiti,  wlience  its  name,  and  is  obtainable 
artificially  by  several  methods,  one  being  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oil  of  Rnta  ffrarctth-ux,  or  rue,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  a  method  discovered  by  (lerhardt  and  Cahours. 
Pelargonic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  oily,  and  freezing  by 
cold  to  a  fattv  mass  which  melts  at  10°  C:  odor  like  that 
of  butyric  acid;  boils  at  2(J0°  :  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  keeping  it  becomes  yel- 
low. DeltTs  claims  its  identity  with  nnauthic  odd,  dis- 
covered by  Liebig  and  Pelouzc  in  wine  in  the  form  of 
rrtiaiithir  Itfn-r.  which  constitutes  a  portion  (»f  t\w  boii.juct 
of  all  wines  fthc  term  lemtuthir  being  derived  from  tho 
Creek  word  for  "  vine-blossom,"  oirai'Sii).  As  i>elargonic 
acid  is  a  substance  of  some  practical  importance  in  tho 
preparation  of  artificial  flavoring  essences,  its  mode  of 
preparation  will  be  briefly  stated.  Tho  method  of  (Jer- 
hardt  and  Cahours  from  oil  of  rue  is  employed  in  practice. 
This  essential  oil  is  heated  with  twi'-e  its  weight  of  very 
liilute  nitric  acid  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Two  layers  form 
in  tho  mixture.  Tho  lower  layer  is  separated,  freeil  from 
free  nitric  acirl  by  heating  in  a  bnth  of  chloride  id"  zinc, 
and  then  filtered.  "  It  is  now  crude  pelargonic  acid,  fit  for 
the  preparation  of  pelargiMiie  or  (I'nanthic  ether:  hut  if  re- 
quired pure,  it  is  ncecssary  to  eomhine  with  potash,  decom- 
pose with  sulphuric  acid,  rectify  the  (dly  acid  which  .*iepa- 
rates.  combine  again  with  baryta,  crystallize,  and  decom- 
pose the  crystals  of  baric  peiargonate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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Prfnrfjnnir  Anhydride. — The  "nnhydrido"  of  polargonic 
bpM,  i'ikII34*V  whs  <Iis»M>verofl  by  Cahours.  who  ubtainoi 
it  bv  the  ui'Iinii  of  i)Xvchloride  of  phosphoriis  nn  baric  pc- 
lar^onnte.  Il  i^  u  eolorless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  freez- 
ing; at  0°  ('.  and  mt'llinj;  lit  b°.  Hksuy  Wcrtz. 

Pelar^onic  Ether  (svn.  (Ena»thic  Ethrr).  This  sub- 
Ptanee  constitutes  hir^ely  tlie  aromatic  principle  or  brnoju*i 
of  nio.-it  wines.  It  is  iirepnred.  in  a  crude  state,  from  crude 
PKLAitc;nMr  Ann  (see  this  heiid )  by  a  proh»n;^ed  dij;;estion 
of  the  hitter,  at  a  jrentlo  heat,  with  alcohol.  It  is  recom- 
niendo't  to  puss  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  an  al- 
cohiilic  solution  of  pelargonic  acid,  when  it  separates  as 
an  oily  layer,  which  is  subsei|uently  purified.  Pure,  it  is  a 
colorless  oil.  of  den.-ity  .SHI,  boiling  about  217°  C.  It  has 
a  powerful  odor  resembling  qnnu,->t — Is  insoluble  in  water, 
though  soluble  in  alcohol  even  when  rather  dilute.  An 
nlcohoHc  solution  constitutes  the  commercial  artificial 
quiiicr-exsrjtce.  It  is  doubtless  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  factitious  wines,  as  a  tlavoring  constituent,  to 
impart  thc/rni'li/  aroma.  Henky  Wuktz. 

Pclnr^oniiim.     See  Geranhm. 

Pela*i'g:iftns,  The,  are  uniformly  spoken  of  by  all 

nncieiit  (Jrcck  authors  ns  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
but  in  details  the  notices  which  have  corao  down  to  us 
about  them  are  vague  and  contradictory.     Some  authors, 

Homer  and  Herodotus,  tlescribe  them  as  an  extensive  race, 
the  [larent-stock  from  which  sprung  the  Hellenes,  and  oc- 
cu|iying  not  only  (Trecce  proper,  but  Asia  Minor  to  the 
E..  .Maco*h)nia.  Thracia,  and  Illyria  to  the  N..  and  Italy 
to  the  W.  Others,  Thucydides  and  Strabo.  consicler  them 
only  one  of  the  many  kindred  tribes  which  inhabited 
Orec'c.  like  the  Lcleges  and  Dolopes.  As  the  materials 
for  investigation  are  exceedingly  scanty,  raoilcrn  researches 
have  failed  to  arrive  at  any  definite  and  settled  view.  Of 
the  Pelasgtan  language  nothing  has  been  preserveil.  Cer- 
tain names,  such  as  Larissa  ami  Argos,  are  considered  as 
pertaining  to  it.  A  (ireek  tradition  designated  the  Al- 
banian dialect  as  directly  descended  from  it.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  it  as  barbarous,  but  whether  that  means  foreign 
or  corru[)te:l  is  not  evident.  Of  architectural  monuments 
found  in  llreece,  certain  constructions  of  an  enormous 
nia^sivcn^ss  and  strength  are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Atreus  in  Mycene.  They  consist  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone  placed  one  abivo  the  other,  and  held 
together  by  their  own  weight,  without  any  mortar :  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  these  structures  are  called  cyclopean. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pelasgians  no£  one  fact  has  as  yet 
been  ascertained,  even  that  of  the  transition  from  the  Pe- 
lasgtan  to  the  Hellenic  perioil.  Some  modern  Kgyptolo- 
gists.  however,  have  described  thera  as  a  seafaring  people 
in  frequent  communication  with  Egypt.  Of  the  various 
stocks  settled  in  Italy,  the  Japygians  and  Etruscans  are 
generally  considered  as  branches  of  the  Pelasgian  race, 
but  the  hypothesis  is  at  once  hazardous  and  barren. 

^  Pelecail'id^  ( Pi^hmnm),  a  family  of  birds  whose  spe- 
cies are  familiarly  known  as  pelicans;  they  are  of  large 
size:  have  a  rather  long  flexible  neck,  moderate  head,  a 
long,  nearly  straight,  and  rather  broad  bill,  whose  culmen 
is  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  end  produced  into  a 
strong  hook;  the  lower  mandible  is  broader  than  the  up- 
per, and  proviiled  with  a  naked  membrane,  which  extends 
backward  on  the  throat  and  is  capable  of  great  extension; 
nostrils  linear:  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tarsi  short  and 
robust ;  toes  four,  connected  together  by  a  membrane,  the 
three  anterior  largest,  the  fourth  interno-posterior  and 
smallest.  The  family,  according  to  G.  R.  Gray,  includes 
ten  species;  of  the-e  some  one  or  other  species'are  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  extend  to  interior  lakes 
and  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea-coast.  They  lire  upon  fish, 
whit?h  they  take  in  their  pouch  to  a  place  of  rest,  where 
they  ingest  and  leisurely  digest  their  meal.  This  habit  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  Chinese  fishermen,  who  place 
a  ring  round  the  throat  and  send  the  pelicans  to  fish  for 
thera ;  the  pelican  brings  to  it-  master  the  fish  in  its  pouch 
and  isrewarderl  by  being  finally  permitted  to  fish  on  its 
own  account.  Pelicans  feed  their  voung  with  re^-uro-itated 
and  half-digested  food.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
mothcr-b.rd  fell  her  offspring  with  drops  of  blood  obtained 
by  piercing  her  own  breast.  Hence  the  pelican  is  taken  as 
an  emblem  of  maternal  piety.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pel'ecoid  [Gr.  WAe^vs.  "hatchet."  .TSo^.  "form"!  a 
geometrical  figure  of  a  hatchet  shape.  It  is  bounded  bV  a 
semu-ircle  and  two  quadrants,  all  having  their  concavities 
turned  in  the  same  direction:  the  quadrants  are  tangent 
to  each  other  and  to  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 

W,  G.  Peck. 
•    ''^^'^'^'''^^"ands,  a  group  of  twenty  islands  situated 
yion,  \i         ^Y'*'''  ^''''''''*  ^^t^n-^ing  between  lat.  7°  and 
»    ^U    iN.,  and  between  Ion.  134°  and  136°  E.     They  are 


high,  mountainous,  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  ]>roduces  bread-fruits,  bananas,  sugar- 
cane, and  oranges.     Pop.  about  10.(K)0,  of  the  Malay  race. 

Perhnm,  post-v.and  tp..  Hampshire  co..  Mass.  P.  r>7.1. 

Pelhaiin,p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsborough  co.,  \.  H.    P.  861. 

Pclhuin*  p.-v.  and  tp..  Westchester  co.,  X.  Y..  on  Long 
Island  Smin'l.ncar  New  Vnrkand  New  Haven  U.  R.   P.  1790. 

Pelhiim,  post-v.  and  tp..  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  15G0. 

Pelican,     Sec  PELEOANiD.f:. 

Pe'lioii,  the  ancient  name  of  the  modern  Zntjont,  a 
mountain-range  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  On  the 
summit  of  its  highest  peak  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Act;eus,  ami  near  this  was  the  cave  of  Chiron.  It  was. 
and  is  still,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  forests  of  o:ik. 
chestnut,  elm.  and  pine,  and  the  ileep  impression  which 
the  ancients  received  of  its  lofty  peaks  found  a  fit  expres- 
sion in  the  myth  of  the  giant  sons  of  Aloeus,  who  in  their 
wars  against  the  gods  placccl  Ossa  on  the  top  of  Olympus, 
ami  Pelion  upon  Ossa:  or,  as  Virgil  relates,  piled  Ossa  on 
Pelion.  and  rolled  Olympus  upon  Ossa. 

PelissiPr'  (Jean  Jacques  Amarle).  duke  of  Malakoff. 
marshal  of  France,  b.  Nov.  6,  I7if4,  at  Marommc,  near 
Rouen  ;  was  educated  at  Brussels,  afterward  at  the  military 
schools  of  La  FIcehe  and  St.  Cyr;  entered  the  artillery  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  1S14;  served  in  Spain  in  lS2o.  in  the 
Morea  in  1828.  and  in  .-Vlgeria  in  is.'lll,  Ctuiimamling  in 
1845  a  corps  as  colonel,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Ouled 
Riahs,  defeated  them,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cave.  As 
they  refused  to  surrender,  and  even  fired  at  his  messen- 
gers, he  applied  burning  fagots  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  about  00(1  Arabs  were  suffocated.  This  atnicitj-  ex- 
cited general  indignation,  and  he  \vas  sa\'ed  only  by  the 
declaration  of  Marshal  IJugeaud,  commander-in-chief  in 
Algeria,  that  he  had  simjdy  obeyed  a  pnsit\,ve  order.  In 
IS.'io  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  took  the  I^Isilakoff.  He  was  governor-general 
of  Algeria  from  1860  to  his  death,  May  22,  1861. 

Pel'la,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  a  large 
and  magnificent  city  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  lost  its  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  disappeared 
altogether  during  the  Middle  .-^sres.  Some  few  remains  of 
it  are  still  traceable  near  the  village  of  Xtii/,-hoi)  or  Yeui- 
khnf,  along  a  small  brook  called  Pelle.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  over  80,000  inhabitants. 

Pella,  tp.  of  Ford  co..  111.     Pop.  552. 

Pella,  post-v.  of  Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ta.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Des 
Moines,  contains  the  Central  University  of  Iowa.  11 
churches,  .S  banks.  2  large  wagon  manufactories,  .3  fluur- 
ing-raills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop.  2  newspapers.  3 
hotels,  2  grain-elevators,  several  vineyards,  stone-quarries, 
limekilns,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
stock-raising.    Pop.  1900.    .J.  H.  Betzer,  Ed.  "  Blade." 

PeHa,  post-v.  and  tp..  Shawano  co.,  "Wis.,  on  *a  tribu- 
tary of  Wolf  River.     Pop.  318. 

PeUa'^ra,  a  supposed  endemic  skin  disease  formerly 
prevalent  in  the  Milanese  (Italy),  in  the  Asturiiis  (Spain), 
and  in  other  regions.  Epilepsy,  muscular  contractions, 
insanity,  and  suicidal  mania,  often  accompanied  it.  It  was 
considered  ]irobable  that  a  maize  diet  was  the  cause,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  poverty,  hunger,  overwork,  and  filth 
combined  were  the  causes  alike  of  the  scaly  eruption  and 
of  the  other  attendant  evils. 

Pellazzano,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Sa- 
lerno, ina  good  grain-bearing  district.     P.  in  1874,  612.^. 

Pellesrri'no  Parmense,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Parma,  in  a  district  rich  in  olives,  chestnuts,  grapes,  grain, 
and  hemp.  An  old  castle  of  the  twelfth  century  stands 
near  the  town.     Pop.  in  1874.  5216. 

Pcllestriiia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  on 
one  of  the  lagoon  islands  or  dunes,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating 
vegetables,  in  fishing,  and  in  navigation  ;  the  women  take 
part  in  all  these  occupations,  and  are  so  skilful  with  the 
oar  that  they  often  contend  for  and  share  the  prizes  in  the 
famous  Venetian  regattas.  The  first  settlement  of  Pelles- 
trina  was  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.     Pop.  in  1874^  6253. 

Pellew,     See  Exhocth. 

Pel'lico  (Silvio),  b.  at  Snluzzo  June  24.  1789  :  studied 
at  Turin,  and  afterwards  spent  four  years  at  Lyons,  devot- 
ing himself  to  French  literature :  appointed  professor  of 
French  in  a  military  college  at  Milan,  but  afterwar-ls  be- 
came private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Porro ;  in  1810  his 
tragedy,  Fmnrescn  dn  liimiui,  was  represented  with  the 
greatest  applause,  and  in  the  same  year,  with  Manzoni, 
Berchet,  Breme,  and  others,  he  established  the  periodical 
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n  Conriliatore,  which  was  the  champion  of  the  new  libe- 
ral school  of  romance;  it  was  suppressed  in  If320,  and  he 
wa^  arrested:  Feb.  21,  1S22,  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  close  confinement  for 
life,  and  he  \\ras  conveyed  to  the  Spielber<;.  Pellico  has 
painted  to  the  life  his  sufferings  in  this  prison  in  his  popu- 
lar and  most  touching;  book,  Lc  mt'e  Priiji-nn — a  book  which 
excited  the  strongest  public  feelinf^  against  the  despotism 
of  Austria,  and  brought  a  powerful  moral  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  political  policy  of  that  country.  Ho  was  released 
from  his  cruel  cc)nfinement  in  ISuO,  and  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Turin,  where  he  lived  in  complete  retirement  as  the 
private  secretary  of  the  marchioness  Barolo.  Besides  his 
excellent  little  work,  Ai'  [>i>rrn  de<jli  Uomiiii.  he  continued 
to  write  dramas  and  other  poems.     D.  Jan.  81,  1854. 

Pel'litory  [from  Lut.  parlftarm].  (1)  The  Pariefaria 
iiffifiiitilis  or  wall  pcllitory  of  the  Old  Worlii,  an  urticace- 
ous  herb,  resembling  in  its  looks  the  common  nettle.  It  is 
used  as  a  diuretic  in  clumestic  practice.  Piu-ictarin  Ppuu- 
sijlvnnicn  is  its  North  American  representative.  (2)  More 
commonly  this  name  is  given  to  Aiinri/c/iin  /ii/rctlintm,  a 
composite  plant  whose  root  is  brought  from  the  Levant.  U 
is  much  used  by  dentists  to  relieve  toothache  .and  benumb 
the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  and  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  si- 
alagogue  and  local  stimulant  in  tic  douloureux  and  facial 
paralysis;  is  often  incorrectly  called  Spanish  pellitory. 

Pelomedns'idsE  [Pelomedrnmn,  from  fir.  ir^Ao?,  "mud," 
and^tSeii',  to  "hold  sway  over"],  a  family  of  tortoises  of  the 
suborder  Pleurodela — /.  e.  those  forms  which  retract  their 
neck  sideways — distinguished  bv  Prof.  Cope  (Proa.  Acad. 
A'o(.  Sr!.,  Philadelphia,  for  1S6S.  p.  119)  because  they 
possess  only  two  series  of  phalanges  instead  of  the  usual 
number  (three).  In  external  appearance  they  resemble 
the  Chelydiilaj  (Stuninthninia,  etc.);  the  lobes  of  the  ster- 
num are  solid  and  immovable.  According  to  Dr.  Oray, 
there  are  three  species  of  the  group,  inhabitants  of  Africa. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Pelop'idas,  b.  at  Thebes,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Epaminondas :  was  expelled  in  .'!S2 
B.  c.  from  his  native  city  by  an  oligarchic  party  supported 
by  Sparta,  but  returneil  in  'A79  b.  c,  slew  the  Spartan 
leailor  with  his  own  hand,  established  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic government,  and  broke  the  Spartan  influence  not 
only  in  Thebes,  but  in  (rreeee.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  :i71  n.  c,  and  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Susa  he  was  eminently  successful  in  baffling  the 
Spartan  and  Athenian  intrigues  at  the  Persian  court,  and 
Thebes  was  acknowledged  as  the  first  city  of  Greece.  Sent 
in  :)fi8  n.  c.  as  ambassador  to  Alexander  of  Phcra\  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  tyrant,  but  rescued  by 
Epaminondas.  In  the  year  ;!IJ4  B.c.  he  defeated  Alexan- 
der at  f'ynoscephaloe  in  Thessaly,  but  was  killed  while 
pursuing  the  enemy. 

Pclo'piuin  [Gr.  niK„,li,  "Pelops,"  a  proper  name],  a 
name  applied  by  the  great  German  chemist  Heinrich  Rose 
to  a  su]iposcd  new  metal  found  by  him,  together  with  Nio- 
bium (which  see),  in  .\inerican  cnhimbite  and  Swedish  tan- 
lidilc.  Niobium  is  now  understood  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  columbium  of  Ilatchett,  discovered  long  be- 
fore, and  Rose  himself  afterwards  concluded  that  his'sup- 
posed  oxide  of  the  peculiar  metal  pelopium  was  only  an 
oxiilc  of  niobium  (columbium);  so  that  it  happens  'th:it 
both  these  names  must  be  dropped  from  the  language  of 
the  science.  U^  Wlrtz. 

Pcloponne'siis  (the  "  island  of  Pelops  "),  the  ancient 
name  for  the  southern  division  of  Greece,  the  peninsula, 
which  now  generally  i.s  called  the  Morea.  It  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  separ.aled  the  Saronic  Gulf  from  the  Corinthian 
(I.epanto).  It  was  divided  into  six  districts  or  states— 
namely,  Achaia,  in  the  N..  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
Argolis,  in  the  E.,  between  the  Saronic  Gulf  ami  the  (iulf 
of  Argolis;  Laconia,  in  the  S.  E.,  between  the  Gulfs  .if  Ar- 
golis, Laconia,  or  Kolokythia,  anrl  iMcs^enia  or  Koron; 
Me.Hsenia.  in  the  S.  \V.,  nn  the  (Julf  of  Messenia:  Klis,  in  the 
W. ;  and  Arcadia,  in  the  rai<ldlo.  (For  further  informalion 
with  respect  to  its  geography  and  history  see  the  articles 
on  (JuKErK  and  its  divisions.) 

Pe'lops,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  son  of  Tantalus 
and  the  fiither  of  Atrcus  and  Thvestes  :  mnrried  llippo- 
daiaia,  a  daughter  id"  King  (Enoma'us  of  Elis;  became  king 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law;  renewed  the  Olympian 
games,  and  gave  bis  name  to  the  southern  division  of  Greece 
by  sending  a  c-olony  thither.  Many  and  very  different  myths 
are  connected  with  his  name. 

Pelonzc'  (TiiKoi'iiriE  .Tiles\  b.  at  Valognes  in  the 
department  of  I, a  Manche,  France.  Feb.  2Pi.  1SI17:  studied 
chemistry  under  Gay-Lussac  ;  became  professor  at  I.ille  in 
18,10,  at  the  Ecolo  Polytechnique  in  1838,  at  the  College  de 


France  from  18,39  to  1851.  D.  June  1,  1867.  Besides  a 
number  of  minor  essays,  among  which  are  very  valuable 
ones  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  he  wrote  Tr„:if  de 
(^himU  (7  vols.,  lSo3-o6j  and  Abrfyi  de  C'himie  (3  vols., 

Pelu'sium,  the  Egyptian  Penmi,  the  Shi  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  delta,  and  forming  the  key  to 
Egypt  from  Asia.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  hi8tory,'but 
never  obtained  any  importance. 

Pel'ville,  post-v.  of  Hancock  eo.,  Ky.  Pop.  84. 
Pel'vis  [Lat.  pelvis,  "  a  basin  "],  the  name  of  the  lowest 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  trunk,  or,  more  properly, 
of  the  bony  ring  or  framework  which  surrounds  this  cav- 
ity, connecting  the  column  of  the  spine  with  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  transferring  the  weight  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  It  consists  of  four  bones.  The  front  and  sides  are 
formed  by  the  two  oam  innominnin,  large  irregular  bones 
which  have  received  their  name  from  their  not  resembling 
any  other  body  in  form;  behind,  the  circle  is  completed 
by  the  sacrum  and  cnccyx.  The  pelvis  varies  somewhat  in 
the  male  and  female  skeleton,  and  also  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  different  races.    (See  Osteology.) 

Pem'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bq,rlington  eo.,  N.  J., 
on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Rancocus  Kiver,  and  at  the  .junc- 
tion of  the  Burlington  County  and  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.,  contains  a  public  library,  waterworks,  a  large  feed 
and  flour  mill,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Incorporated  in  1826.     Pop.  of  v.  7il7  ;  of  tp.  2743. 

Ch.irles  J.  Peauce,  Ed.  "  CorniEn." 
Pemberton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shelby  eo.,  0.,  on  the 
Indianapolis  division  of  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
n,ati  and  Iudian,apolis  R.  R.     Pop.  157. 

Pemberton  (John  C),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Aug.,  1814; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  became  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1837:  served  in  Florida 
against  the  Seminoles;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Worth,  gaining  the  brevets  of  captain  and 
major  for  ilonterey  and  Molino  del  Rey;  on  the  northern 
frontier,  etc.  until  Apr.  29,  181)1,  when  he  resigned,  being 
at  the  time  a  captain  of  artillery,  .loining  the  Southern 
cause,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  Jcdinston  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1803  ccunmanded  in  Mississippi, 
where  he  was  defeated.  May  16,  at  Champion  Hills  and 
Big  Black  (May  17):  falling  back  on  Vicksburg,  ho  de- 
fended that  place  against  assault,  but  being  besieged  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  city  and  garrison  July  4,  1863. 
(See  VicKSBFRG,  Siege  of.)  He  subsequently  served  as  in- 
spector of  artillery;  farmer  in  Virginia  since  the  war. 

Pem'bina,  county  of  N.  E.  Dakota,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Manitoba,  and  separated  (m  the  E.  from  Minnesota 
by  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  which  is  navigable.  The 
county  contains  much  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat-culture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  This  county  h.as  long  been  inhabited  by  descend- 
ants of  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists.  (See  Manitoba.)  Cap. 
Pembina.     Pop.  1213. 

Pembina,  a  former  county  of  N.  W.  Minnesota.  Area, 
7000  S(iu;ire  miles.  It  was  bounded  W.  by  l>akota,  and  on 
the'N.  by  Canada.  A  .small  dct;iched  portion  lay  N.  W.  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  I'op.  04.  This  county  has  been 
abolished  since  1870. 

Pembina,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap  of  Pembina  co..  Dak., 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  2  miles  S.  of  the  boundary 
of  British  America. 

Pem'broke,  town  of  England,  in  S.  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  an  inlet  of  Milford  Haven, 
has  largo  ship-docks  and  other  naval  ostubliiihmcnts.  Pon. 
13,741. 

Pembroke,  a  thri\-ing  town,  capital  of  Renfrew  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  on  .'\lluuiettc  Lake,  a  part  of  Ottawa  River, 
100  miles  above  Ottawa.  It  is  a  great  centre  of  the  lumber 
business.  Water-power  is  furnished  by  the  falls  of  .Mu.-k- 
rat  River.  The  county  buildings  are  chaste  structures  built 
of  sandstone.     There  is  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1508. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  of  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  U.  R.     Pop.  278. 

Pembroke,  jtost-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  CO.,  5Ie.,  on 
Lubeck  Hay.      Pop.  2551. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp..  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  5 
miles  W.  of  lluxbury.     Pop.  1  147. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Merrimack  co..  N.  H..  on 
the  .Merrimack  Uiver,  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  and 
Suncook  Valley  U,  Rs.     Pop.  2518. 

Pembroke,  nost-v.  and  tp.,  (4encspo  on.,  N.  V..  on 
Tonawanda  CrooK,  crossed  by  tho  Now  York  Central  and 
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the  Erie  R.  Rs.,  has  an  acnderay  and  5  churches.  The  N.  | 
part  of  the  town  is  ocfU]>icd  by  a  part  of  the  Tonawjinda  ; 
resprviitinn  of  Seneca  Indian^*,  several  humlred  of  whom  I 
resiflo  here,  having  a  church  and  schools.     Pop.  2810. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Giles  cc,  Va.     Pop.  1327. 

Pem'hrokeshirc,  county  of  Kuj;lan<i,  boimded  N. 
and  W.  hv  the  Irish  Sea,  and  S.  by  Ihu  IJiistol  Channel, 
comprises  an  area  of  (127  i^quare  miles,  with  'Jli.27S  inhab- 
itants. It  is  mountainous  throu-rhout.  and  contains  coal, 
slalp,  lead,  and  iron.  In  the  southern  part  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile,  and  barley,  oats,  find  potatoes  arc  raised,  and  cattle 
roared.    Large  (juantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  exported. 

Pome,  probably  the  same  as  I^iujttr  (lltfiTTTtj).  the  mod- 
ern lirnihr,  a  town'of  Kj^ypt,  in  the  lleptanuiuis.  LM)  miles 
above  -Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  IMiny  men- 
tions a  place  ealled  Pemma,  bflnn;;in;;  to  the  noiuads  set- 
tled on  the  borders  of  Kgypt  and  -Kthiupiii,  but  the  text  is 
uncertain. 

Pem'iscot,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri.  boun<k'd  E.  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Tennessee, 
and  S.  by  Arkansas.  Area,  170  s)|uare  miles,  it  is  low, 
level,  and  in  great  part  covered  by  swamps,  bayous,  and 
sloughs.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  is  the  leading  product. 
Cap,  Gayoso.     Pop.  2059. 

Pemiscot,  tp.  of  Pemiscot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  22G. 

Pem'mican,  a  kind  of  concentrated  food,  originally 
made  by  the  Xtirth  American  Indians  by  drying  and  pow- 
dering the  lean  meat  of  the  buffalo  or  deer,  mixing  it 
with  service-berries,  stirring  all  into  boiling  fat,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  cakes.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  very  differ- 
ent form  of  meat-biscuit  used  by  arctic  voyagers.  The 
word  is  Crce. 

Pemphi'pns  [Gr.  weV^if.  Tr(>*tYo«.  a  "breath."  a 
'•bubble*'],  or  Pom'pholyx  [C,r.TroiJ.4>6Xv$,  a"  bubble"],  a 
skin  disease  in  which  successive  crops  of  watery  blisters 
appear  upon  the  patient,  each  blister  followed  by  a  scab 
and  a  dark  sear,  which  lasts  for  some  time.  If  the  dis- 
ease attacks  children,  as  it  commonly  does,  it  may.  and 
not  improbably  will,  leave  in  a  few  weeks,  but  quinia, 
iron,  and  other  tonics  appear  to  hasten  its  cure.  iSomo 
cases  are  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  require  mercury,  the 
iodides,  etc.  liut  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  clironic 
cases  are  of  unknown  origin,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  be  cured.  The  itching  is  usually  intense.  In 
such  case  the  treatment  is  palliative  almost  entirely,  and 
tlie  patient  is  finally  exhausted  by  nervous  irritation. 
Ammnnia  is  re])ortcd  by  Bamberger  to  bo  present  in  an 
abnnrmally  large  amount  in  the  fluids  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

Pen  f  Lat,  peuua,  "  feather  "].  an  implement  for  writing. 
The  earliest  pen  was  a  sharp  iron,  steel,  or  bronze  instru- 
ment, which  cut  out  letters,  characters,  or  hieroglyphics  in 
the  limestones,  sandstones,  or  steatites  of  Oriental  coun- 
tries;  the  next  was  substantially  the  same  implement,  used 
in  tracing  characters  on  the  plastic  clays  of  Central  Asia, 
whii'h  after  receiving  their  inscriptions  were  dried  in  the 
sun  i>r  baked  in  the  lire:  such  were  the  Assyrian  tablets. 
Not  long  after  in  the  far  East,  and  perhaps  also  in  Egypt, 
the  use  of  the  camcl's-hair  pencil  was  substituted  for  the 
steel  bodkin,  and  the  characters  were  painted  on  the  bark 
of  trees  and  the  skins  (tf  animals,  very  much  as  the  Chi- 
nese draw  them  on  jiaper  at  the  present  day;  in  the 
West,  in  Persia.  (Jreecc.  anc)  Syria,  wax  and  leaden  tab- 
lets came  into  use.  and  a  stylus  of  metal,  bone,  or  ivor}', 
with  one  end  terminating  in  a  point  wa^  the  other  flat- 
tened to  erase  what  was  incorrect,  wus  the  pen  of  the  time. 
The  use  of  parchment  and  the  pajiyrus  neecssitated  some- 
thing more  flexible,  and  reed  pens  took  the  place  of  the 
metallic  or  ivory  stylus.  These  were  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  rec<l,  and  underwent  a  process  of  preparation  before 
being  used.  For  writing  on  parchment  it  was  finally  dis- 
covered that  quills  made  better  pens  than  reeds :  the  quills 
of  the  swan,  goose,  and,  for  line  writing,  of  the  crow,  were 
those  most  used.  A  somewhat  (hoibtful  authority  fixes 
their  introduction  at  A.  D.  55;i.  When  paper  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  for  writing  some  centuries  later,  the 
quill  |)en  was  still  the  favorite  imjilement  of  the  ready 
writer,  and  continued  so  down  to  our  own  time.  Great 
improvement  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  quills  for 
use,  and  those  from  Russia  and  Holland,  which  had  been 
dutchcd  or  clarified  by  plunging  in  heated  sand,  and  sub- 
sequently dipped  in  boiling  alum-water  or  diluted  nitric 
acid,  were  must  in  demand,  and  if  of  large  size  brought  a 
high  price.  Pen-making  was  an  art  to  be  acquired  by  in- 
struction and  praetiee.  and  every  teacher  and  writer  was 
expected  to  know  how  to  make  a  good  pen.  In  the  early 
I)art  of  the  present  century  the  stationers  began  to  sell  in 
the  cities  boxes  of  ready-made  pens,  and  not  long  after-  | 


ward  pen-nibs,  which  were  fastened  in  a  holder  and  used 
for  writing.  It  is  recorded  that  iron  pens  were  used  as 
early  as  lOSr),  but  their  use  must  have  been  limited  and 
the  pens  themselves  very  poor.  Early  in  the  (iresent  cen- 
tury the  demand  for  something  more  durable  than  quills 
for  writing  purposes  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  with 
horn,  tortoise-shell,  glass,  and  finally  steel,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  ghiss  pen  was  a  stylus  with  gruoves  on  all  sides  of  its 
conical  point  to  hold  the  ink;  the  tortoise-shell  and  horn 
soon  softencil  under  the  action  of  the  ink,  and  were  but 
little  better  than  quills,  and  even  the  "diamond"  and 
"ruby  "points  fastened  in  them  die!  not  make  them  very 
effective  substitutes  for  the  gray  goose-quill.  Silver  was 
tried  with  various  degrees  of  alloy,  and  from  its  elasticity 
and  ductility  was  thought  to  be  a  success,  but  from  failure 
to  temper  it  thoroughly,  and  its  suscejitibility  to  wear  at 
the  jioint,  it  was  eventually  abandoned.  .Steel  was  tried 
in  Wise's  barrel  pens  as  early  as  ISO,"!,  but  these  were  ex- 
pensive, ill-constructed,  and  but  little  used.  About  IH20 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  in  Birmingham  began 
in  good  earnest.  Four  men  whose  names  have  become 
known  in  connection  with  this  manufacture  all  over  the 
world  engaged  in  it  nearly  at  the  same  time:  they  were 
Joseph   Gillott,   Josiah   Mason   (now  Sir  .Josiah    Mason), 

Mitchell,  and Perry.     Mr.  (Jillott  had  been  a 

manufacturer  of  steel  toys,  and  did  not  enter  upon  pen- 
making  until  1822,  but  he  intntduced  many  improvements 
in  his  pens,  and  his  competitors  were  not  behind  him  in 
their  zeal  to  perfect  theirs.  In  1S20  the  first  gross  ol  pens 
sold  in  Birmingham  brought  at  wholesale  S3f>.  In  IS.'iO 
the  price  was  $2;  in  18.'i2,  $1.&0:  in  1S60,  12  cents,  while 
an  article  as  good  as  those  sold  in  1820  was  sold  for  4  cents 
a  gross.  Others  followeil  in  the  business,  but  none  reaped 
such  colossal  fortunes  from  it  as  these  men.  For  many 
years  the  annual  production  of  Birmingham  has  ranged 
from  8,000.1)00  to  Ui, 000, 000  gross  of  pens.  Several  eflorts 
have  been  made  in  this  country  to  comj)ete  with  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers.  There  were  in  1870  three  manu- 
factories of  steel  ]iens  in  the  U.  S..  one  of  which  achieved 
a  good  reputation  on  the  Washington  Medallion  pen.  an 
excellent  pen,  modelled  after  one  of  Perry's;  but  the  Bir- 
mingham pens  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  the  busi- 
ness has  proved  unprofitable. 

But  if  American  skill  and  ingenuity  failed  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  English  on  steel  pens,  it  has  been 
quite  otherwise  in  the  production  of  gold  pens.  In  this 
manufacture,  which  requires  a  much  higher  degree  of  tact 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  mechanical  skill,  than  the  other, 
the  American  manufacturers  have  for  some  years  been  fore- 
most, and  their  pens  are  now  sold  largely  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  first  attempt  at  making  gold 
pens  was  made  in  England  not  far  from  1825.  Gold,  even 
when  alloyed,  being  too  soft  to  make  a  durable  point,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  points  of  some  harder  metal. 
Bits  of  diamond  or  ruby  were  tried  at  first,  but  Mr.  John 
Isaac  Hawkins,  an  American  gentleman  resitUng  in  Eng- 
land, was  led  by  an  accident  to  use  the  native  alloy  of 
iridium  and  osmium,  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  refrac- 
tory of  all  metallic  alloys.  Mordan,  the  English  jicncil- 
maker,  also  attempted  to  make  goUl  pens,  but  without  suc- 
cess, Hawkins's  rights  were  purchased  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, an  American  clergyman  then  in  England,  who  in 
I8;ij  induced  Mr.  Levi  Brown,  a  watchmaker  in  Detroit, 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens.  These  were 
at  first  made  by  hand,  and  were  very  jioor  substitutes  for 
the  quill.  In  1840,  Mr.  Brown  removed  to  New  York  and 
enlarged  his  business.  Among  the  men  in  his  employ  was 
Mr.  John  Rendell,  whom,  by  common  consent,  the  pen- 
manufacturers  acknowledge  to  have  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  this  industry  than  any  and  all  other  men. 
He  invented  a  number  of  machines  for  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  making  the  pens  and  for  tempering  them,  giving 
them  the  elasticity  of  the  quill  with  the  permanency  of  the 
metal  ;  organized  a  complete  division  <if  labor  among  the 
workmen,  giving  to  each  one  his  peculiar  branch  of  the 
manufacture;  and  in  short  revolutionized  the  entire  busi- 
ness. His  machines  were  purchased  by  other  parties  who 
were  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  business,  and  by  their 
use  the  pens  of  Bagley,  Barney,  Hayden.  and  others  at- 
tained a  fair  reputation.  Mr.  Rendell  associated  with  him- 
self first  Mr.  Spencer,  and  six  years  later  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
the  pens  of  Spencer  &  Rendell,  and  later  Spencer.  Rendell 
&  Dixon,  soon  became  known  as  the  best  in  the  market. 
Two  other  men.  Alexander  Morton  and  Leroy  W.  Fairchild 
— the  latter  at  first  employed  by  Mr.  Rendell,  and  the  for- 
mer by  Mr.  Bagley — about  1850  or  1851  added  two  import- 
ant particulars  toward  perfecting  this  interesting  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  Fairchild  bedded  the  iridium  points  in  the  gold 
instead  of  soldering  them,  thereby  avoiding  the  galvanic 
and  corrosive  action  of  the  ink  on  the  two  metals,  the  solder 
and  the  gold^  as  well  as  giving  the  points  a  firmer  hold  on 
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the  pon,  and  modified  the  form  and  roundnes?  of  the  pen  ; 
and  Mr.  Morton,  by  a  scries  of  rolls  and  other  processes, 
increased  the  elasticity  and  completely  regulated  the  tem- 
per of  the  pen.  Mr.  Fairchild  t'\  entually  became,  and  (still 
is,  the  head  of  the  successors  to  the  house  of  Sjtencer,  Ren- 
dell  it  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Morton,  after  some  years  of  suece.s;- 
ful  enterprise,  died,  and  left  his  hij;h  reputation  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  peculiarly  true  of  this  manufacture  that  the 
highest  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  careful  inspe^r- 
tion  of  each  finished  pen  by  some  thoroughly  eouii)etent 
person.  Every  pen  of  the  first  quality  manufactured  by 
thetic  houses  was  thus  tested  by  Mr.  Fairchild  and  Mr. 
Morton  in  person,  or  by  carefully-trained  experts,  be- 
fore it  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  long  experience  enabled 
them  to  detect  the  slightest  defect  in  its  action.  The  pur- 
chaser of  a  gross  of  steel  pens  can  throw  one  or  another 
aside  if  it  displeases  him,  but  the  purchaser  of  a  gold  pen 
expects  to  use  it  for  years,  and  desires  one  which  will  be 
at  all  times  ready  for  service.  Even  with  the  utmost  care 
in  the  manufacture  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  out  of 
every  dozen  pass  this  severe  crucial  test.  The  business 
of  making  gold  pens  has  been  greatly  expanded  of  late 
years,  and  several  houses  export  considerable  quantities  to 
Eurojie,  but  through  the  lack  of  skill  and  careful  testing 
of  their  goods  some  of  the  manufacturers,  even  with  the 
excellent  machinery  of  Kendell  and  his  associates,  turn  out 
very  poor  pens.  In  1S70  the  census  reported  21  manufac- 
tories i.f  gold  pens  and  pencils,  employing  242  hands,  using 
$2i)><.2->0  of  capital  and  S1S1,740  of  raw  material,  paying 
§133, 5d0  wages,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $4(17,380. 
The  number  of  manufactories  is  now  more  than  30  ;  the 
number  of  employes  more  than  500;  the  amount  <if  cap- 
ital invested  is  not  far  from  Sl.200,00{);  the  raw  material 
used  over  S2o0,000  ;  and  the  annual  product  not  far  from 
$2,000,000.  Several  of  the  gold  ]»en-makers  manufacture 
gold  jiencils  and  penholders  also,  and  there  are  pencil- 
makers  who  do  not  make  pens.  (Jold  barrel  pens  are  made 
to  some  extent,  and  there  are  two  or  three  so-called  foun- 
tain pens,  which  by  one  device  or  another  retain  ink  enough 
to  write  a  letter  of  ordinary  length  without  dipping  the  pen 
a  scctmd  time.  In  this  connection  we  should  notice  also 
the  ruling  jien,  used  by  the  blank-book  manufacturers, 
consisting  of  two  concavo-convex  pieces  of  steel,  well 
pointed,  with  their  points  rounded  and  in  apposition,  the 
concave  surfaces  holding  the  ink.  The  pen  in  ruling  is 
perpendicular  to  the  paper.  Of  somewhat  similar  form 
and  application  is  the  pen  of  the  calligraph,  a  machine 
invented  by  Charles  Thurber,  Esq.,  and  intended  for 
rapid  writing,  especially  for  those  suffering  from  writer's 
cramp  or  paralysis,  and  those  to  whom  an  upright  posi-  | 
tion  at  the  desk  is  a  necessity.  The  machine  is  ])erfect  in  i 
its  action,  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be  better  | 
known.  L.  P.  Bkockett. 

Pcnana'ccne,  asmall  natural  orderof  monochlamydeous  | 
plants,  found  at  the  Cape  of  (J<pod  Hope.     They  are  shrubs,  I 
have  apetalous  flowers,  four-eelled  ovaries,  and  minute  or  i 
rudimentary  cotyledons.     One  species  {Peniva  sarcocolla) 
is  said  to  jiroduee  the  gum-resin  called  enrcitcnf. 

Pcnafiel',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valladoliil.  on  the 
Durauton,  near  its  influx  into  the  Oouro.  has  manufactures 
of  wurstcil  and  leather.     Pop.  about  4000.  I 

Pen'alty  [Lat.j^iraa.  "punishment"],  law.  In  a  broad  ) 
and  popular  sense  this  term  is  often  used  to  describe  all  I 
punishment  inflicted  for  the  commission  of  crime  ;  but  as  a 
word  of  strictly  technical  import  in  the  criminal  law  a 
penalty  denotes  the  sum  of  money  the  payment  of  which 
is  requirctl  by  a  statute  as  a  forfeiture  from  the  person  who 
violates  its  prohibitions  or  commands.  While  a  fine  is  i 
imposed  by  the  court  after  convic-tion  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, a  penalty  is  sued  fur  in  n  civil  action  and  recovered 
by  an  ordinary  judgment  obtained  therein.  In  wh<iso 
name  thi^  action  should  be  brought  depends  upon  the  re- 
(|iiireinent^  of  the  statute  itself  or  of  some  general  enact- 
ment regulating  the  matter  ;  it  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
people  or  the  state,  or  by  certain  designated  officials,  or 
sometimes  even  by  a  private  citizen.  Penalty  is  also  a 
technical  term  in  the  law  of  contract,  and  signifies,  when 
thus  emphiyed,  a  certain  sum  of  money  fi\e<l  upon  by  the 
parties  in  »uie  portitm  of  an  agreement  to  be  ])aid  in  case 
of  a  failure  to  perform  the  substantial  stipulations  con- 
tained in  another  part  of  the  same  instrument.  Thus,  in 
tho  {'(unmon  money-bond  the  obligor  binds  himself  in  ab- 
Sftluto  terma  to  pay  to  tho  obligee  a  certain  sum,  which  is 
tlio  jicnalty  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  clause,  calleil  tho  con- 
dition, it  is  provided  that  if  he  shall  pay  another  and 
smaller  sum  with  interest  at  a  specified  time,  the  entire 
obligation  shall  be  void.  A  ])enalty  thus  inserted  in  a 
contract  is,  h<*wever,  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Its  legal 
olfect  was  long  ago  establishe'I  by  equity,  and  this  equitable 
doctrtno  has  been  fully  accepted  by  courts  of  law.     The 


party  who  fails  to  perform  the  agreement  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  tho  whole  sura  mentioned  as  tho  penalty,  but  is 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  damages  actually  sustained 
by  the  other,  anrl  upon  payment  of  such  damages,  or  tho 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  if  tlie  instrument  is  a 
penal  b(md.  he  is  dischargefl  from  all  other  further  obliga- 
tion. Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  such  a  clause 
is  not  regarded  as  constituting  a  penaltv.  but  is  treated  as 
a  stipulation  to  pay  a  definite  sum  in  the  nature  of  liqui- 
dated or  ascertained  damages  for  a  breach  of  tho  contract, 
and  is  binding  according  to  its  terms,  so  that  the  exact 
amount  named  in  the  instrument  can  bo  reeovercil  from 
tbe  debtor.  J„„:^  Nortov  Pomerov. 

Pen'alva,  village  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Huesca, 
near  Fraga,  on  the  Catalonian  highway,  has  about  1000 
inhabitants.  ]Iere  was  fought,  on  Aug.  l.'i,  1780,  a  bloody 
battle  between  the  army  of  Archduke  Charles,  consisting 
of  Germans  and  Catalonians,  an<I  the  army  of  Philip  V., 
consisting  of  French  troops  and  Castilians ;'  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

Pen'ance  [from  Lat.  poem'tenh'a]  is  one  of  the  seven 

sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  means  a 
penalty  imposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  the  sinner,  by  which  atonement  is  made 
for  sins  actually  committed  anil  the  divine  punishment 
averted.  The  idea  of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  God  by 
doing  penance  was  not  foreign  to  the  Jews  and  the  pagan.«, 
and  it  showed  itself  very  early  in  the  Christian  Church. 
With  thcFews.  sacrifices,  fasts,  rending  of  the  clothes,  strew- 
ing of  ashes  on  the  head,  and  other  penalties  were  often  im- 
posed as  means  of  justification,  of  averting  the  wrath  of  Goil  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  strongly  inculcated  that  the  only 
sacrifice  which  pleased  God  perfectly  was  that  of  a  repent- 
ant heart,  ami  the  only  penance  which  satisfied  him  fully 
was  that  of  the  conversion  of  the  sinful  soul  to  obedience 
under  his  will.  In  the  New  Testament  repentance  and 
conversion  are  the  only  way  to  justification,  and  God's  grace 
its  only  means;  and  the  penance  which  very  early  came 
into  common  use  in  the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have 
been  simply  a  disciplinary  measure.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Church,  if  it  would  not  expose  itself  to  fatal  miscon- 
ceptions, to  excommunicato  all  such  members  as  made 
scandal  by  signal  and  notorious  crimes,  by  murder,  adul- 
tery, idolatry,  etc.,  and  not  allow  them  to  return  into  the 
congregation  until  they  gave  public  and  unmistakable 
signs  of  repentance  and  conversion.  But  further,  this 
penitential  discipline  seems  not  to  have  gone.  In  the 
fourth  century  its  laws  became  very  minutely  fixed.  The 
penitent  had  to  go  through  four  different  stages:  (1)  that 
of  the  weepers  (Gr.  proakfainntea  ;  Lat.  flf-ntea),  who  were 
not  alloweif  to  enter  the  church  during  the  time  of  public 
worsliip.  but,  standing  outside,  solicited  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful ;  (2)  that  of  the  hearers  (Gr.  akroometmi  ;  Lat. 
a}i(ftenteti),  who  were  permitted  to  enter,  but  who  remained 
among  the  catechumens,  and,  like  them,  left  tho  church 
when  the  more  solemn  part  of  tho  service  began;  (3)  that 
of  the  prostratora  (Gr.  hi/pnpipfontea  ;  ^tut.  prostenienfra), 
who  participated  with  the  congregation  in  the  general 
prayers,  but  only  kneeling  or  prostrate;  (4)  that  of  the 
standers  (Gr.  87/atantes ;  hut.  consiNlentcit),  who  were  only 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  sacraments.  During 
the  whole  time  of  penance  the  jienitent  wore  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  indulgences  and 
luxuries,  and  practise  many  ascetic  and  austere  exercises. 
His  final  admission  into  the  congregation  he  received  from 
tho  bishop  who  had  excluded  him.  and  who  had  the  power 
of  extending  or  shortening  tho  time  of  penance.  Up  to 
the  eighth  century  this  public  jicnance  was  in  common 
use.  but  after  that  time  it  began  to  give  way  for  the  pri- 
vate penant^e,  and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Hand  in  hand  with  its  transition 
from  ]iublic  to  private  went  its  transformation  from  dis- 
(Mplino  to  sa<Tament.  At  present  it  consists  in  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  repentance,  confession,  satisfac- 
tion, and  absolution.  In  Protestant  churches  penanco 
was  in  use  in  the  first  period  of  Puritanism  in  Scotland  : 
in  Denmark  between  1730  and  I71fi  :  in  several  districts  of 
Germany,  and  also  in  siune  parts  of  Xorway.  but  always 
as  a  disciplinary  measure  only.  Ci.kmkns  Pktkuskn. 

Ponanjj'?  '>r  Pulo-Peiiang:,  an  island  in  tho  Strait 
of  Malacca,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British 
India,  and  comprises  an  area  of  107  square  miles,  with 
5i».!)o0  inhabitants.  The  grouml  is  high  ami  mountainous, 
but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  eminently  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  jicpper,  cloves,  nutmegs.  an<l  other  spices, 
which  are  annually  exported  to  tho  value  of  $7o,000. 
Sugar,  cofl"ce.  indigo,  and  cotton  aro  also  raised,  and 
tin'^is  abundant;  ll'.tj  tons  were  exported  in  1850.  Cani 
tal,  Georgetown,  with  a  good  haruor  and  considcraldc 
trade. 
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PKNATKS— PENDULUM. 


Pena'tes  [Lat.],  the  household  gods  of  the  ancient 
Unmans.  ineUi.linj;  the  priviito  Lares,  a?  well  ns  Jupiter, 
.hino.  Vcsla.  ami  tithcr  '^tnU.  lie^iilcs  these  there  were 
reckoned  puhlic  Ponsites.  who  protected  the  state  and  city. 
A  perpetual  lire  burned  upon  the  hearth  to  the  ronatos.  and 
f.Mid  and  salt  for  them  were  served  at  every  meal.  Liba- 
tiims  and  prayers  were  daily  offered  to  them.  (See  Lauks.) 

Pciicnilrr,  hundred  of  Xew  Castle  co..  Del.,  traversed 
1)V  the  I'hiliidclpliia  Wilminjcton  and  Iialtinnu-e  U.  U.,and 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.      I'op.  2J!2. 

Pen'cils  [Tjut.  peniriflHiit]^  instruments  for  painting. 
•Irawinj;,  anil  writinj;.  The  oldest  pictures  were  no  doubt 
]u-oduced  simply  l)y  lumps  of  colored  earth  or  chalk  cut  in 
forms  convenient  for  holding  in  the  hand.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  n.  r.  (Ireek  artists  bci^an  to  use  wet  ctilors, 
which  were  lalil  on  with  fine  hair  brashes.  For  such 
brushes  or  pencils  the  hairs  of  camels,  badgers,  sables. 
minks,  kolinskis.  fitches,  goats,  anil  the  bristles  of  hogs 
are  usetl.  They  arc  tied  up  in  bundles  terminating  in  a 
perfectly  smooth  cone,  well  jtointed.  and  cilher  ilrawn 
through  goose-quills  or  fastened  in  metallic  holders  pro- 
vided with  wooden  handles.  The  manufacture  of  such  a 
j.encil.  especially  of  the  finest  kinds  usc<l  by  artists,  re- 
quires great  skill  and  care.  The  lead  pencil  was  at  one 
time  actually  manufactured  from  lead,  but  subsequently 
graphite  was  used  almost  exclusively.  The  grajdiite  from 
the  Cumberland  mines  was  es]ieciaUy  celebratctl.  but  after- 
wards large  deposits  of  the  linest  kind  of  this  mineral  were 
discovered  in  Siberia  and  other  places.  The  natural 
graphite,  however,  was  never  found  so  pure  and  uniform 
that  a  perfectly  reliable  pencil  could  be  made  from  it.  It 
was  therefore  subjecteil  to  an  artificial  process  of  purifica- 
tiim.  It  was  pulverized  and  all  impurities  were  removed. 
The  pulverized  mass  was  then  made  solid  once  more  by 
tbe  aid  of  hydraulic  pressure.  At  last  this  was  sawed  in 
thin  plates,  the  j)lates  cut  in  fine  sticks,  and  these  encased 
in  wood  to  protect  them  from  breaking  and  from  soiling 
the  hands. 

Pen'cis,  tp.  of  Dallas  co..  Ala.     Pop.  942, 

Pen'der  (William  D.).  b.  in  North  Carolina  in  1834; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  18o4,  when 
he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery;  trans- 
ferred to  the  dragoons  in  18j.},  he  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  active  service  on  our  frontier  until  Mar.,  ISfil, 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service.  At 
once  appointed  colonel,  he  was  soon  raised  to  brigadier 
and  major-general,  and  served  under  A.  P.  Hill.  At 
(Jettvsburg,  in  command  of  a  division,  he  was  killed  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fight,  July  3,  1S63, 

Pen'dleton,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  2\  miles 
N.  W.  from  Manchester,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  and 
steadily  increasing  manufacturing  business,  especially  in 
linen  and  cotton  goods.  Rich  collieries  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  20,900. 

Pendleton^  county  of  N.  Kentucky,  extending  on  the 
N.  E.  to  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is 
uneven,  well  wooded,  and  has  a  fertile  limestone  soil.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Licking  River  and  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  lead- 
ing products.     Cap.  Falmouth.     Pop.  14,030. 

Pendleton,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  E.  and 
S.  W.  by  Virginia.  Area,  500  square  miles.  It  lies  E.  of 
the  main  Alleghany  and  AV.  of  the  Shenandoah  range,  and 
is  traversed  by  parallel  ridges,  with  wide,  fertile,  and  well- 
cultivated  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  the  forks  of  the 
S.  branch  of  the  river  Potomac.  Live-stock,  wool,  and 
grain  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Franklin.      Pop.  0455. 

Pendleton,  ]iost-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp.,  Madison  co., 
Ind.,  on  Indiana  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.     Pop.  C73. 

Pendleton,  tp.  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  851. 

Pendleton,  ])ost-v.^  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Xortliern  R.  R. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Niagara  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
Tonawanda  Creek  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Pop. 
of  V.  214;  of  tp.  1772. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  of  Reilly  tp..  Putnam  co.,  0.  P.  145. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Umatilla  co.,  Or., 
on  the  Umatilla  River. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anderson  co..  S.  C,  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  9So ;  of  tp.  2115. 

Pendleton  (Eumi-nd).  b.  in  Caroline  co..  Va..  Sept.  0. 
1721  :  became  a  lawyer  when  twenty-one  years  old;  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  often  its 
Speaker ;  as  a  conservative  he  was  the  political  antagonist 
of  Patrick  Henry ;  was  in  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
1774-75;  drew  up  the  resolutions  by  which  Virginia  in- 


structed her  delegates  to  propose  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; though  maimed  for  life  by  an  accident  in  1777, 
he  continued  to  take  an  important  part  in  public  afiuirs, 
and  afterwards  presided  over  tbe  courts  of  chancery  ami 
of  appeals,  and  over  the  convention  ctf  1788  by  which  \'ir- 
ginia  endorsed  the  U.  S.  <'onstitution.  lie  was  distin- 
guished as  a  ilebater.     D.  Richmond.  Va..  Oct.  23,  1S03. 

Pendleton  (EnMi'Nn  Movrok).  M.  D..  b.  at  Eatonton. 
Ga. ;  graduated  in  the  Mcilinil  College  of  South  Carolina 
1838;  practised  medicine  in  Warrenton  and  Sparta,  (ta., 
thirty-five  years;  several  of  his  contributions  to  science 
have  been  cojiicd  into  the  British  medical  journals.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  ('ollege  in 
Savannah  he  was  elected  professor  of  surgery,  which, 
however,  he  declined  because  of  feeble  health,  as  also  the 
chair  of  clicmistry  in  another  institution.  He  afterward 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  became  active  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  fertilizers,  first  develojdng  the  fact 
that  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  two  plant-con- 
stituents first  exhausted  from  soils  by  cereals  and  cotton- 
culture.  In  1872,  Dr.  Pendleton  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens. 
His  textbook  on  this  subject  has  been  adopted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Amherst.  Mass.,  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. Paul  F.  Eve. 

Pendleton  (George  H.l,  b.  at  Cincinnati.  0.,  July  25, 
1825,  a  son  of  N.  G.  Pendleton,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a 
grandson  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pendleton  of  New  York  ; 
became  a  lawyer :  was  in  Congress  1857-05:  was  in  1864 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 

Pends  d'Oreilles.     See  Kalispels. 

Pend''iilum  [hut. pcndulntf  "  hanging"].  A  suspended 
body  oscillating  under  the  action  of  gravity  is  called  a 
pendulum.  In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  its  motions 
we  abstract  from  its  material  qualities,  and  consider  a 
heavy  point  suspended  by  a  right  line  without  weight 
from  a  fixed  point,  about  which  it  is  free  to  move.  This 
is  called  a  simple  peiiduliDii  :  by  an  oscillation  is  meant  its 
motion  from  one  extreme  of  the  arc  to  the  other  extreme 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertical.  When  the  arc  of 
vibration  is  small,  the  following  relation  is  found  to  obtain 
between  the  length  I  of  the  pendulum  and  the  time  (  of  one 

vibration — viz.  (^  =  — l,  g  denoting  the  force  of  gravity,  or 

the  sqnnrea  of  the  timest  are  proportional  to  the  lengths. 
Hence,  a  pendulum  making  one  oscillation  in  two  seconds 
must  have  four  times  the  length  of  one  that  oscillates  once 
in  one  second  of  time.  By  g  is  meant  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  one  second  by  a  heavy  particle  falling  from  rest 
by  the  action  uf  the  earth's  gravity,  the  space  fallen  through 
being  =  A^.  Hence,  we  see  also,  by  putting /  =  1  in  the 
above  equation,  that  g  =  rr'^l,  or  that  the  velocity  acquired 
in  one  second  is  tt'^  x  the  length  of  a  simple  seconds  jiendu- 
lum.  That  length  having  been  found  to  be,  at  New  York, 
39.10  inches,  it  follows  that  g  =  32.16  feet  at  that  place. 

It  further  appears  that  tbe  time  of  vibratiim  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  of  the  arc,  so  long  as  the  are  is  very 
small — an  important  property  in  the  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  timekeepers  which  was 
first  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  by  Huyghens.  (See 
Clocks.)  When  a  simple  pendulum,  being  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  its  arc  of  vibration,  receives  an  impulse  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  its  vibration,  the  heavy  point  will 
describe  a  curved  path  about  the  vertical,  and  it  is  then 
called  a  conical  pendulum.  Its  path  will  be  circular,  with 
a  certain  impulse  ;  a  greater  or  less  impulse  will  cause  it  to 
describe  elliptic  arcs.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in 
regulators  for  steam-engines  and  other  machinery. 

When  instead  of  a  simjde  pendulum  we  have  a  material 
or  compound  pendulum — consisting,  for  instance,  of  a  rod 
with  a  disk  or  ball  attached  to  its  lower  extremity — the 
same  laws  can  be  applied  by  conceiving  the  whole  mass  of 
the  pendulum  united  in  one  point,  called  the  centre  of  o8~ 
cillfttiou,  whose  distance  from  the  line  of  suspension  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  vibrating  in  the 
same  time  as  the  given  compound  pendulum.  That  dis- 
tance is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  in- 
ertia of  all  material  particles  of  the  pendulum  by  the  sum 
of  their  statical  viomentn.  When  the  line  of  suspension 
has  a  considerable  length,  and  bears  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  suspended  mass,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is 
very  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  latter.  Thus,  when 
a  disk  of  several  pounds  weight  is  suspended  by  means  of 
a  slender  steel  rod,  the  distance  from  the  line  of  suspen- 
sion to  the  centre  of  the  disk  will  differ  but  little  from  39.1 
inches  for  a  seconds  pendulum. 

For  accurate  experimental  ])urposes  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  circumstances  that  modify  in  some  de- 
gree the  simple  relation  between  the  length  and  time  of 
oscillation  above  stated.     First,  when  the  arc  a  employed 
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is  not  very  sraiili,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
proper  allowance  for  it,  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  to 
what  it  would  have  been  for  infinitesimal  vibrations.  Sec- 
ondly, in  consequence  of  changes  in  temperature  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  will  not  remain  invariable,  and  the  ob- 
served number  of  Aibrations  must  be  reduced  to  some 
standard  temperature.  Thirdly,  if  the  vibrations  are  made 
in  air,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  becomes  desirable  to  cal- 
culate the  number  which  would  have  been  made  in  vacuum, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  The  effect  of  the 
air,  like  that  of  any  other  tluid  upon  a  body  immersed  in 
it.  is  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  by  a  quan- 
tity' equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced,  or  to  dimin- 
ish the  apparent  force  of  gravity.  Since  the  density  of 
the  air  is  variable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe  the 
barometer.  J.  E.  IIilgard. 

Peudulum  Observations.  By  this  term  are  desig- 
nated observations  to  determine  the  force  of  gravity  at 
various  points  on  the  earth's  surface  by  means  of  a  pen- 
dulum. Since  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration  of  a 
peu'lulum  of  constant  length  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  accelerating  force,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  by 
observation  the  time  of  one  small  vibration  of  the  same 
pendulum,  corrected  for  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  oscillates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  relative 
values  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  se\eral  jdaces  of  obser- 
vation. Between  that  force  and  the  figure  of  the  earth  there 
exists  the  following  relation,  known  as  Clairaut's  theorem — 

namely,  that  ;~  =  1  -I-  (f »'  —  e)sin'L,  when  G  is  the  force 

of  gravity  at  the  equator,  7  that  at  any  latitude  L,  m  the 
ratio  of  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  gravity,  and  e 
the  ellipticity,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  sphe- 
roid of  equilibrium.  It  is  readily  seen,  then,  that  if  ob- 
servations be  made  at  ])laees  in  widely  diftcrent  latitudes, 
the  earth's  eccentricity  may  be  deduced  from  the  same. 
The  following  table  gives  an  e.\tract  of  experiments  made 
by  Sabine  at  various  places:  the  column  headed  **  com- 
puted oscillations  "  showing  what  should  have  been  the 
number  if  the  law  derived  from  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
observations  were  strictly  fultilled  at  each  station: 
Pendttluin  Obtservations. 


Equator 

St.  Thomas 

Maranham 

.Ascension 

Sierra  Leone 

Trinidad 

Bahia 

Jamaica 

New  York 

Paris 

Sh:inklin 

(jreenwich 

London 

Arbury 

Clifton 

Aitona 

Leith 

Portsoy 

Unst 

Droiitheim 

Haminerfest 

(ireenland 

Spitsbergen 


0  00 

24  41  N. 
31  34  S. 

55  SOS. 
29  28  N. 
38  55  N, 
59  21  S. 

56  07  N. 
42  43  N. 
50  14  N. 
37  24  N. 
28  40  N. 

31  08  N. 
12  55  N. 
27  43  N. 

32  45  N. 
58  41  N. 
40  59  N. 
45  28  N. 

25  54  N. 
40  05  N. 
32  19  N. 
49  54  N. 


Oscillations. 
Computed.  Observed. 


8(5263.60 
86263.60 
S6261.30 
86267.86 
86268.48 
86271.24 
86274.90 
86284.80 
86.358.66 
86390.20 
86397.06 
86400.34 
86400.48 
8i;403.12 
86407.80 
86408.10 
S6417.02 
86423.10 
80133.61 
86442.24 
S6462.42 
86471.00 
86479.90 


86269.32 
86259.77 
86273.04 
8626S.33 
86207.27 
86273.16 
86285.12 
8fi3"i7.73 
86:i8S.48 
86396.-54 
S6400.,59 
80100.1)0 
86403.31 
86407.23 
86108.94 
86117.89 
86424.60 
,«6I3.">..56 
86438.77 
86161.05 
80170..50 
86483.01 


Differ- 
ences. 


-1-5.72 

—  4.53 
4-5.18 

—  0.15 

—  3.97 

—  1.74 
+  0.32 

—  0.93 

—  1.72 

—  0.52 
+  0.25 

—  0.48 
-L0.19 

—  0.37 
-1-0.84 
-1-0.87 
+  1..50 
-I-  1.92 

—  3.47 

—  1.37 

—  0.50 
+  3.U 


The  ellipticity  of  the  earth  derived  from  these  and  many 
other  c.xijcriments  of  .a  similar  kind  is  jjg,  while  that  de- 
rived from  geodetic  measurements  is  2^5.    (See  Gi:oi)t:sv.) 

A  correction  for  reducing  the  observation  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  has  been  apjdied  in  every  instjmce,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  density  of  the  intervening 
strata  such  correction  cannot  be  very  exact. 

The  difl'erences  in  the  table  indicate  very  sensible  irregu- 
larities in  the  observed  times,  which  doubtless  result  mainly 
from  the  different  densities  of  the  matter  in  the  ]>roximato 
vicinity  of  the  several  places  of  cibscrvation.  They  cor- 
respond to  similar  differences  found  in  the  observed  am- 
plitudes of  measured  arcs  of  the  meridian. 

This  subject  has  of  late  receiveil  much  attention.  A 
marked  dellection  of  tiie  plumb-line  having  been  observed 
in  the  vicinity  of  JIoscow,  pcn<lulum  experiments  disclosed 
a  corresponding  deficiency  of  attraction  over  a  well-defined 
area.  Kxperiments  made  by  .\iry  in  the  Harton  mine,  Hur- 
ham.  Kiigl.and,  ilave  shown  an  increase  of  the  force  of 
gravity  by  its  ytt^f^o'''  !•■"'*  ^^*  '''*^  bottom  of  a  shaft  12JG 
feet  in  depth.  .V  eoIlnlari^on  of  the  force  of  gravity  be- 
tween (leneva  and  Uighi-Kulm,  by  Plantamour  has  .shown 
that  tlie  attraction  of  the  mountain  is  TTionth  part  of  that 
of  the  wliide  earth,  the  station  on  the  mountain  being  4526 
feet  higher  than  that  on  the  lake. 


When  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  absolute  length  of  a  sec- 
onds pendulum,  it  becomes  necessary  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  its  point  of  suspension  and  its  centre  of 
oscillation.  Accurate  experiments  to  this  end  were  first 
made  in  1790  at  Paris  by  Borda,  who  employed  a  spherical 
platinum  ball  suspended  by  fine  wire  12  feet  in  length,  and 
found,  after  applying  all  due  corrections,  .3  feet  8.5593  lines 
(old  French  measure).  The  method  devised  by  I[uTghens 
and  first  employed  by  Kater  is,  however,  that  which  "affords 
the  simplest  means  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  an  equiv- 
alent simple  pendulum.  It  consists  in  using  a  reversible 
pendulum  ;  that  is.  a  rod  with  opposite  knife-edges  near 
either  end,  and  so  weighted  with  two  iiiiei/iifd  weights  that 
the  time  of  vibration  is  the  same  whichever  of  the  two 
knife-edges  the  pendulum  is  suspended  from.  In  such 
ease  each  knife-edge  is  in  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the 
other,  and  the  time  of  vibration  is  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  a  simple  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  two.  AVhen  the  times  of  vibration 
are  not  exactly,  but  very  nearly,  equtil,  the  requisite  re- 
duction can  be  deduced  from  the  relative  distances  of  the 
two  knife-edges  from  the  centre  of  gravity.  By  havino" 
the  two  weights  of  equal  size,  one  of  them  being  hollow, 
and  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the  nearest  knife-edge, 
the  resistances  and  other  variable  circumstances  affect  the 
vibrations  alike  in  both  positions  of  the  pendulum.  Such 
is  the  form  of  the  reversible  pendulum  used  by  Plantamour 
in  Switzerland,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Euro- 
pean Geodesic  Association.  The  times  of  oscillation  are 
observed  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  are  compared  by  the 
electro-chronographic  method  with  a  standard  clock  regu- 
lated by  astronomical  observations.  The  knife-edges  rest 
on  ag.ate  planes  supported  by  a  firm  frame,  and  about  .'iOOO 
consecutive  oscillations  are  observed  in  each  of  the  four 
positions  in  which  the  pendulum  can  be  suspended.  The 
length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  Geneva  is  found  to  be 
0.9933,3.3  of  a  metre. 

The  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  making  in  vacuo  one 
oscillation  in  one  second  of  mean  solar  time,  at  a  fixed 
place,  has  frequently  been  proposed  as  a  permanent  unit 
of  reference  for  standards  of  length,  from  which  they 
might  be  reproduced  in  ease  of  loss,  but  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  a  large  number  of  accurate  standards  renders  it 
unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
such  means.  J.  E.  JIilgard. 

Pene'do,  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  .\l,agoas,  on  the 
San  Francisco,  near  its  mouth,  is  well  built,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  cottan,  coffee,  and  hides.  P.  9000. 
Penelope,  a  gallinaceous  bird.  See  Pe.nelopid.e. 
Pencl'ope  [Gr.  nr)i'€A6m)l.in  the  Greek  legend,  was  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  the  wife  of  Odysseus  ( Ulysses),  and 
the  mother  of  Telemachus.  While  her  husband  was  absent 
at  Troy  she  was  beset  by  numerous  and  eager  suitors, 
whom  she  put  off  by  declaring  that  she  must  first  finish 
weaving  the  shroud  of  Laertes.  Accordingly,  she  wove  by 
day  and  unwove  by  night,  and  thus  prolonged  the  work. 
Detected  in  her  noble  deceit,  she  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
villains,  but  was  relieved  by  her  husband's  timely  return. 
Penelop'id:^  [Penelnpe  or  CraBniciir'],  a  family  of  gal- 
linaceous birds,  including  the  eurassows  and  guans  of  .South 
America.  The  bill  is  moderate,  varying  in  form  according 
to  the  genus,  with  the  culmen  more  or  less  arched  towards 
the  tip  :  nostrils  varying  in  position  according  to  the  sub- 
family :  the  wings  moderate  and  round  :  tail  elongated 
and  broad:  tarsi  robust,  with  the  toes  three  before,  con- 
nected together  by  a  basal  web,  and  a  long  hinder  one  on 
the  .same  plane  as  the  front  ones.  The  sternum  has  its 
lateral  elements  {MetoHtctt)  united  by  a  broad  margin  with 
the  central  part  {f.aplionieon).  the  single  notch  being  half 
as  long  as  the  sternum  itself.  The  family,  by  the  most 
recent  systematic  authors  (.Sclater  and  Salvin),  has  been 
divided  into  three  subfamilies — (I)  Cracin«>,  with  four 
genera;  (2)  Penelopinie.  with  seven  genera  :  and  (.'!)  Oroo- 
phasianie.  with  one  genus.  The  species  are  "  strictly  eon- 
fined  to  the  forests  of  the  Xew  Wcnld.  and  cxteml  from  the 
Uio  Grande  of  Texas  on  the  N.  to  the  wooded  region  of 
Paraguay  on  the  S.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  .\nlilles. 
with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  .\ndcs  do  not  pass  southward  of  the 
Gulf  of  (iuayaquil."  The  species  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  II.  S.  is  Orliili'ld  miiht.  The  Oren/thniiia  Derbianua 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  restricted  to  the  forests  surround- 
ing a  single  volcano  in  (Juatemnia  (Volean  de  Fuego),  at 
the  height  of  lo.iioii  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sen.  (See 
also  Crinssow  and  Gi  .w.)  Tiikodori:  Gill. 

Penetan'fiiiishcne,  a  port  of  entry  of  .Simcoo  eo., 
Ont.,  f'anada,  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  31  miles  X.  of  Bar- 
rie.  It  has  a  traile  in  fur,  fish,  cattle,  and  produce,  and  is 
tho  scat  of  the  Ontario  reformatory  iirison.  It  was  once  a 
military  and  naval  station.     Pup.  aoout  1000. 
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Pen'flcid,  pogt-v.  of  Greene  co.,  Ga.  Pop.  447. 
Pcnfirld,  ]<>,<t^v.  uml  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  292S. 
Peiilii'Ul,  ].')st-v.  uml  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.  Pop.  749. 
Pen'f^iiilly  the  nanu*  of  a  bin!  with  imperfect  wings, 
deriveti  from  "  pen.Kwin."  a  corruptiim  of  "  penwini? ''  or 
**  piitwinff,"  "iiu'anin;;  a  bird  that  hatl  apparently  under- 
gone the  operation  of  pinifdiiuLr  (Ji"  '  pinwini^in;;,'  as  it  ifn  in 
nt  least  one  jiart  of  Enjjbimi  still  eoinmonly  called."  The 
formtil  name, '•  pon-winj;,"  it  is  said,  still  Hurvivcs  as  a 
reininiseenec,  in  t)ie  island  of  Newfoundland,  of  the  auk  or 
Afrii  imprinn'>t,uoi  b'u;;  a;;o  inhahitiii^j;  its  roi^ks.  Tlieety- 
molofrirs  given  by  many  autiiors  from  the  Latin  pimjuvdn 
("  fatness  ")  or  tlio  Welsh  prii;/iri/n  (••  while  liead  ")  are  un- 
doubtedly erroneous.  (See  A.  Newton  in  Ann.  and  Mnif. 
Xuf.  lliHt.  (4),  iv.  L*!."?,  LSfi9,)  In  recent  times  the  name 
has  been  transferred  almr)st  entirely  to  birds  representing 
a  i)eeuliar  family  (SphcniscidaM.  cxchisively  inhabiting 
the  oeeiin  and  coasts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  (Sec 
Si'iicMs.  [I.E.)  TiiKoimiiK  Gill. 

Pciihnllow  (Sami-kl),  h.  in  Cornwall.  England.  .Tuly 
2,  IdiJj,  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Morton  at  Newington 
(Jrccn  Academy;  accompanied  his  teacher  to  Massachu- 
setts IfiSfJ  ;  settled  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  where  ho  became 
treasurer  of  the  province,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and 
was  ehiof-juslice  from  1717  to  his  death,  Dec.  2,  172fi. 
.Author  of  a  ///«/'»>■?/  i>/  fhr  Indinn  }Vftr8  of  Ntnc  Enqlmid 
fr„m  170S  to  7r.%', 'published  1720,  included  in  the  N,  H. 
Ilift.  C'lllx..  and  recently  reprinted  at  Boston. 

Poiiikese  Island.     See  Elizabeth  Islands. 

Peiiin'sula,  tp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.     P.  067. 

P<'n'iston  (  Anthow  A.).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
May  24.  1S24;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  both 
tlie  literary  and  law  departments,  ami  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  \^b'^;  resided  in 
Paris  iSj-VoD;  on  his  return  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  a  new  school  of  medicine  in  New  Orleans,  La..  1850. 
D.  Apr.  2,  1S0:J.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Peniten'tiaries  fLat.  pcenitens.  "repenting"]  were 
first  instituted  by  the  PViends  of  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  and 
arc  now  established  on  a  double  plan,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
and  that  of  New  York.  According  to  the  first  system,  the 
prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  where  they  work  dur- 
ing stated  hours,  receive  visits  from  their  moral  instruc- 
tors, but  are  absolutely  excluded  from  any  communication 
with  their  fellow-prisoners.  According  to  the  second  sys- 
tem, the  prisoners  work  and  eat  together,  but  sleep  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  speak  to  each 
other.  Under  the  first  system  punishment  is  administered 
by  deprivation  of  food,  light,  and  work  for  a  certain  time; 
under  the  second,  by  whip]>ing. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  428. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  III.     Pop.  1121. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1441. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Parke  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1335. 

Penn,  tp.  of  ^t.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4982. 

Penn,  tp.  of  (Juthrie  eo.,  la.     Pop.  076. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Joff"crson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1616. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  070. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  051. 

Penn,  post-v.  and  tp..  Cass  co..  Mich.,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Central  and  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  K.  Rs.     Pop. 

Penn,  tp.  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  420. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1744. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1471. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1242. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2685, 

Penn,  tji.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1515. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Butler  co..  Pa.     Pop.  837. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1158. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  092. 

Penn,  tj..  of  riearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  639. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1888. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1143. 

Penn,  jiost-v.and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Read- 
ing and  Columbia  R.  R.     Pop.  1972. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  701. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Perry  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1529. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Snyder  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1415. 

Penn,  jjost-v.  and  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pitts- 
burg <livision  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  includes  the  scene  of 
Boquettc's  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians.  P.  820- 
of  tp.  2423, 


Penn,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  67fi. 
Penn  (GitANViLLK).  son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of 
M'illiam  Penn,  b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Dee.  9,  1701  ;  was 
for  many  years  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  British  war- 
office,  ami  succeeded  to  the  family  estntes  on  the  (U-ath  of 
his  brother,  John  Penn.  in  1834.  '  D.  at  Stoke  Park,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Sept.  28,  1844.  Authfir  of  numerous  works, 
chiefly  archiuological  or  theological,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Mtmnriiih  of  Sir  WiUium  /*citn  (IS33,  2 
v(ds.)  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  umler  the 
title  The  Jinuk  .,/  the  Xrw  Covenant  (1836-38),  which  dis- 
played considerable  learning. 

Pci^n  (John),  a  grandson  of  William  Penn,  b.  in  Eng- 
land 1728;  proprietary  governor  of  Pennsylvania  1703-71, 
and  again  1773-75  ;  a  man  of  austere  and  ungeninl  dispo- 
sition :  neutral  during  the  Revolution,  although  leaning 
to\vards  royalism.     D.  in  Bucks  co.,  Va.,  Feb.,  17'J5. 

Penn  (Jon\).  b.  in  Caroline  co..  Va.,  May  17.  1741; 
read  law  with  his  relative.  Edmund  Pendleton;  became  an 
eloquent  and  successful  barrister:  removed  in  1774  to 
Greenville  co.,  N.  C. :  was  in  Congress  1775-70.  1778-80; 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  served  with  ability 
in  various  important  public  positions.     D.  Sept.,  1788. 

Penn  (.Tohn),  LL.D..  brother  of  Granville  and  grandson 
of  William  Penn,  b.  in  England  in  1759;  educated  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  Penn, 
as  hereditary  governor  of  Pennsylvania  1?75.  D.  in  1834. 
Author  of  several  poetical,  dramatic,  and  critical  produc- 
tions, which,  however,  never  attained  popularity. 

Penn  (RiriiAun),  brother  of  Gov.  John  Penn.  was  b.  in 
England  in  1734;  was  proprietary  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1771-73;  was  liberal,  scholarly,  and  highly  ])oj)ular  ; 
carried  in  1775  a  petition  from  Congress  to  the  king,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  ;  when  ex- 
amined by  the  House  of  Lords  regarding  the  colonies,  his 
liberal  views  drew  forth  a  strong  rebuke  from  the  ministry. 
D.  in  England  May  27,  1811. 

Penn  (Thomas),  eon  of  William,  b.  in  England  ALar.  S, 
1702;  resided  many  years  in  Pennsylvania;  returned  to 
England  1741  ;  became  proprietor  and  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  death  of  his  brother  .Tohn,  1740;  was  the 
jirincipal  founder  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  many  public  institutions  at  Philadelphia.  D. 
in  London,  Eng.,  Mar.  21,  1775. 

Penn  (William),  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  founder  and  first  legislator  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  b.  at  London  Oct.  14,  1044.  He  was 
a  son  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn.  and  received  a  very  careful 
education.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  but  hav- 
ing met  here  with  Thomas  Loe,  he  was  converted  to  Qua- 
kerism, and  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  university.  The 
father  sent  him  on  travels  in  Holland  and  France,  and  on 
his  return  in  1600  he  was  set  to  manage  the  estates  of  the 
family  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  fulfilled  this 
task  with  great  success,  but  in  Cork  he  met  for  the  second 
time  with  Thomas  Loe.  He  was  imprisoned  for  attending 
a  Quaker  meting,  and  although  he  was  very  soon  liberated 
he  had  to  leave  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  London  he  began 
to  preach  and  work  in  different  ways  for  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  after  the  publication  of  Thr  Savdt/ 
Foundation  Shaken  (in  1608)  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Here  he  wrote  iVf>  Cross,  no  Crown,  and  fnnoee)iri/  jrirh  her 
Open  Fare,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  York  he 
soon  obtained  his  freedom  again.  The  good  relations  be- 
tween father  and  son  were  several  times  disturbed  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  views  of  the  latter,  but  after  every 
rupture  a  reconcilement  soon  followed;  and  when  the  old 
admiral  died  (in  1070)  he  left  his  estates  and  all  his  prop- 
erty to  his  son.  Penn  continued,  however,  to  preach  and 
work  for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  highest  truth,  and 
in  1071  he  was  once  more  thrown  into  prison.  As  he  would 
not  take  an  oath  at  his  trial,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  six 
months,  and  while  here  he  wrote  the  celebrated  defence  for 
toleration.  The  Great  Cause  of  Lihertt/  of  Cminrience.  Hav- 
ing been  liberated,  he  made  a  tour  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  in  1072  he  married  Gulielma  Maria 
Springett.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  claim  on 
the  government  for  £10,000.  In  settlement  of  this  claim 
the  government  granted  him  large  territories  in  North 
America,  the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  right  to 
found  a  colony  or  society  with  such  laws  and  institutions 
as  expressed  his  views  and  principles.  In  1682  he  went 
over  to  America.  A  great  number  of  settlers,  not  only 
Quakers,  but  members  of  all  denominations.  Englishmen, 
Swedes,  and  Germans,  gathered  together;  a  charter  of  lib- 
erties was  issued,  and  a  democratic  government  instituted  ; 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  planned,  and  the  colony  soon 
came  into  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Penn  returned  to  England,  in- 
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tent  on  bettering  the  social  position  of  the  Quakers  in  that 

cuuntry.  in  which  plan  he  also  partly  succeeded.  During 
the  rcii^n  of  .lames  II.  his  connection  with  the  court  be- 
came very  intimate — so  much  so  that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  certain  disgraceful  measures  of  the  king. 
After  the  overthrow  of  James  he  was  twice  accused  of  en- 
tertaining treasonous  communications  with  the  exiled  king, 
and  an  order  of  council  (Mar.  14.  1092)  deprived  him  of 
his  title  to  the  Pennsylvania  government.  After  a  most 
searching  trial  he  was  fully  acquitted  in  KiD.'i,  and  another 
order  of  council  restored  his  title  to  him  in  IGU-t,  After 
the  death  in  ItJUli  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  (in  l(J'Jj) 
Hannah  Callowhill.  and  went  in  1(199^  for  the  second  time, 
to  America,  where  ho  stayed  till  1701.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land was  chiefly  caused  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs 
there.  The  mismanagement  and  villainy  of  his  agent  had 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He  was  even 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  for  some  time  in  170S.  These  vexa- 
tions affected  his  health;  in  1712  he  was  struck  by  apo- 
plexy, and  although  he  recovered,  his  mental  faculties  were 
greatly  impaired  after  that  time.  D.  July  30,  1718,  at 
Ruscombe  in  Berkshire.  His  contemporaries,  even  such 
as  were  not  his  friends,  testify  to  the  correctness  and  justice 
of  his  character,  ami  recent  attempts  at  reviving  old  sus- 
picions have  been  successfully  refuted.  C.  Peterse.v. 

Pennacooks.     See  Massachusetts  Isdiass. 

Pen'iiant  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Downing,  Flintshire, 
England,  June  14,  1726:  educated  at  Queen's  and  Oriel 
colleges,  Oxford :  devoted  himself  to  zoology  and  archa;- 
ology,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  folio  and  quarto 
volumes  containing  his  travcds  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Islands,  which  possess  few  graces  of  stylo  and  lit- 
tle scientific  accuracy,  but  have  preserved  from  oblivion 
some  valuable  facts.  D.  at  Downing  Dec.  16, 1798.  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  works  are  British  Zoolotfif  (4 
vols.,  1761-77),  HiHt^^y  of  Quadrupeds  (2  vols.,  1771), 
Three  Timrs  in  Sfothind  {3  vols.,  1771—76),  Arctic  Zoologi/ 
(3  vols.,  17S4-S7),  Antiifiiariitn  and  Historical  Acconnt  of 
London  (1790),  and  his  amusing  autobiography,  entitled 
The  Literart/  Life  of  the  Late  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  published  during  his  lifetime  in  1793. 

Penne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Teramo,  in  the 
Abruzzi.  It  is  situated  on  two  hills  beli>w  which  flow  the 
torrents  Tavo  and  Sino  from  jMonto  Corno,  Penno  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  the  medicinal  springs  for  which 
it  is  now  well  known  are  praised  by  Vitruvius.  Pop.  in 
1874,  9848. 

Penn'field,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1132. 

Penn  Forest,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  504. 

Penn  Haven,  post-v.  of  Lausanne  tp..  Pa.,  on  the 
Lehigh  River. 

Pen'liiiigton,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1806. 

Pennington,  post-v.  of  Hopewell  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J. 
Poi».  120(1. 

Pennington,  tp.  of  Trinity  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  193, 

Pennington  (William),  son  of  Gov.  W.  S.  Penning- 
ton, was  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1796;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1813  ;  was  clerk  of  his  father's  district  court 
181,0-26  ;  became  chancellor  of  New  ,Ierscy  ;  governor  1837 
-43  ;  declined  the  governorship  of  Minnesota  Territory  and 
other  Federal  offices;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1S^9-G1, 
and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  after  a  long  contest, 
D.  at  Newark,  N.  J..  Feb.  16,  18G2. 

Pennington  (William  S.),  b.  in  17:)7;  was  major  of 
the  2d  New  .fersey  artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  army  ; 
became  a  lawyer  in  1802;  associate  justice  of  the  State 
supreme  court  in  1S04;  was  for  a  time  chancellor  of  the 
State;  governor  1813-15;  U.  S.  district  judge  1815-26.  D. 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  1826.  Author  of  a  volume  of 
law-reports  1825. 

Penningtonvillc,  post-v.  of  Sadsbury  tp.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

Penns'bnry,  tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa.     Poj).  767. 

Peiurs  <;rove,  post-v.  of  Upper  Penn's  Neck  tp., 
Sale;ii  cu.,  X.  J.,  on  Delaware  Jliver,  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Salem. 

Penn's  Station,  post-v.  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa. 

l*enns'vine,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  189. 

Pennsylva'nia,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  of  the  first  Con- 
federacy, lying  between  the  parallels  of  39*^  43' and  42°  15' 
N.  lat.  (the  parallel  of  42°  being  its  northern  limit  to  the 
western  boundary  of  New  York,  where  it  takes  in  a  small 
tract  of  the  Lake  Erie  const),  and  between  (he  meridians 
of  74"  43'  ;;6"  and  80°  31'  36"  W.  Ion.  imm  Creenwich. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Krie  and  the  State  of  New  ! 
York,  on    the    E.  by  Ciiautauqua  co..  N.  Y..  and   by  Dela-  ! 


ware  Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ;  on  the  S.  by  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia:*on  the  W.  by  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie.  Its  greatest  length  from  E. 
to  W.  is  302.34  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  175.6  miles.  Its  mean  length  is  280.39  miles;  its  mean 
breadth.  158.05  miles.  Its  area,  including  the  water-sur- 
face of  the  portions  of  Lake  Erie  and  Delaware  Bay  which 
pertain  to  it,  is  46,000  sq.  m. ;  its  land-area  is  45,086*  sq.  m., 
or  28,808,443  acres. 

Face  of  the  Conntn/,  Mountains,  Rivera,  Lakes,  c(c.— The 
surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  diversified,  but  falls 
naturally  into  three  divisions  of  unequal  size — viz.(l)  The 
S.  E.  section  or  district  extending  from  Delaware  River  to 
the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  Mountains;  near  the  river  a  narrow 
plain  of  level  land,  not  over  75  or  100  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  a  few  miles  inland  a  rolling  or  undulating  tract  with 
gently-rounded  hills,  for  the  most  part  with  broad  and 
beautiful  valleys  and  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation, 
that  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Valley  of  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  system  being  here  (in 
Cumberland  Valley)  without  a  barrier  toward  the  sea. 
There  are  occasionally  here  as  in  New  Jersey,  in  this  con- 
tinuation of  the  red  sandstone,  isolated  elevations  of  trap- 
rock,  such  as  the  Haycock  in  Berks  co.  and  the  Round  Top 
in  Y'ork.  This  region,  while  containing  much  mineral 
wealth,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cereals. 
(2)  The  mountain-district  adjoining  this,  which  crosses  the 
State  in  a  belt  varying  in  width  from  75  to  160  miles,  and 
trending  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  All  the  mountain-chains 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Appalachian  system  are  here  in 
their  full  breadth,  though  not  attaining  a  great  altitude. 
The  greater  part  of  these  chains  do  not  rise  above  2000 
feet,  though  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Allcghanies 
proper  attain  a  height  of  2500  feet,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  nearly  3000.  The  mountains  of  the  A])palachian 
system  in  the  State,  aside  from  their  general  division  into 
two  great  ranges,  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  and  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  are  subdivided  into  a  host  of  minor  chains, 
ridges,  or  isolated  mountains,  and  intersecte<l  by  numerous 
valleys,  often  of  considerable  length,  and  broad  and  fertile, 
occasionally  canoe-shaped,  and  of  wonderful  beauty,  and 
sometimes  narrow  and  deep,  with  the  frowning  and  pre- 
cipitous eastern  face  of  the  Alleghany  range  ovcrhanj^ing 
them.  The  most  noted  of  these  local  mountain  ranges 
and  spurs  are  Sharp  and  Broad  Jlountain,  enclosing  the 
Pottsville  and  Mine  Hill  basin  of  the  anthracite  region; 
the  Lime  Mountain  and  Mahanoy  and  Little  mountains, 
enclosing  the  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  basin  ;  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Mtumtain  basin,  which  extends  to  Bucks  Moun- 
tain on  the  N.,  and  has  numerous  short  spurs  or  ranges 
intersecting  it ;  and  the  chains  which  surround  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Wyoming  Valley  —  Wyoming  and 
Moosic  mountains  on  the  S.  E.  and  Knob  Mountain, 
Shawney  Range,  Capon's  Range,  and  Lackawanna  Range 
on  the  N.  W.  These  mcmntain-groups,  basins,  ami  valleys 
all  lie  E.  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  proper,  and  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  Wyoming  Valley.  Between  the  Wyoming  moun- 
tairLs  and  the  Kittatinnies  extemlsthe"  Poco"or**  Pocono 
Wilderness " — a  wild  and  desolate  region,  oceiijiying  a 
considerable  jiortion  of  Pike  and  Monroe  cos.,  and  includ- 
ing swampy  thickets  of  laurel  and  other  shrubs,  the  lair 
of  the  jianther,  bear,  and  other  wild  animals,  known  to 
ej)ortsmen  as  "  The  Shades  of  Death  " — and  extensive  pla- 
teaus <d'  beech-woods  about  2000  feet  above  the  sen.  W. 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  are  the  Blue  Mountains  proper, 
then  the  Tuscarora  mountains,  the  Shade  and  Black  Log 
mountains.  Sideling  Hill  Mountain,  Broad  Top,  Jack's 
Mountain,  Stone  Mountain,  ami  the  Seven  Mountains, 
Tussey's  Mountain,  and  the  is<d:ited  summits  of  Hunting- 
don. Warrior's  Ridge,  and  Terrace  ."Mountain.  Some  of  the 
valleys,  particularly  Stone  Valley,  .luniata  Valley.  (Jreat 
Aughwieh  Valley  {a  continuation  of  the  i)receding),  and 
Kishacoquillas  Valley,  ]>resent  landscapes  of  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty  ;  between  Tussey's  .Mountain  and  the 
precipitouiJ  easiern  front  of  the  AUeghany  ranirc  proper, 
are  Bald  Eagle  Ridge  and  the  magnificent  Babl  Eagle 
Valley,  which  opens  at  its  lower  portion  into  Bedford  Val- 
ley <tn  tl»e  E.  For  a  part  of  the  distance  (110  miles)  Xit- 
tany  Valley  runs  parallel  with  it  on  the  eufitern  side.  The 
Bald  Ea<,'le  Valley  is  160  miU's  in  length,  but  for  a  part  of 
its  length  it  is  narrow.  (3|  The  western  table-land,  which 
occupies  about  one-half  the  area  i»f  the  State,  is  a  hroatt 
rolling  plateau,  with  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  but  shiping 
northward  and  westward  toward  New  York,  Lake  Eric, 
and  Ohio  River.  It  exlemls  from  the  summits  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  westward  to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  boundaries  of  tlie 
State.  The  N.  W.  porti<m  has  several  isolated  summits, 
such  as  Melioopany  Mountain.  Towanda  Mountain.  Bloss- 
burg  Mountain,  and  Crooked  Creek  Mountain.     It  is  tbo 
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region  of  piiR*  nn<l  hemlock  Inndi*,  and  furnishes  vast 
aindiinls  of  luinbt-r  to  Ku-ItTn  iimrkcls.  The  S.  W.  jtart  is 
inlrrstvifii  bv  Nf>;ro  Mountiiin,  Chestnut  Ui«ij;e.  anti  Lau- 
rel KiUjc.  Lifjonier  Valley,  lyinj;  between  the  In-^t  two 
ritU'c-f  and  inler.-ccteil  at  one  point  by  Vou;?biou;heny 
Uiver,  whii'h  forees  its  way  throuj;li  botli  nin;res,  has  some 
admirablo  land.ifapes.  V^Vrr*.— Uepvrdeil  simply  with 
reference  lo  the  drainage  of  the  State,  there  are  six  distinct 
water-basins,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  the  en- 
tiro  .State — viz.  the  Delaware  and  its  affluents,  which  dram 


about  ^th  of  the  State;  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributa- 
ries, about  ^ths :  the  (ienesee,  about  ^igth  ;  the  Potumiic, 
nearly  jV^^' •  Lake  P>ie.  about  y^pth  ;  and  the  Ohio,  with 
its  hirge  and  numerous  atliuents,  about  Jd.  The  Ohio  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela.  at  Pittsburg.  Both  have  numerous 
tributaries:  the  princi])al  affluents  of  the  Allegiiany  arc 
Conewango,  Oil,  and  French  creeks.  Tioncsta  Creek,  (Cla- 
rion Uiver,  Ked  Bank,  Mahuning.  and  Crooked  creeks,  and 
Conemaugh  lUver.    The  Monongahela  receives  the  Yough- 
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iogheny  and  several  smaller  streams,  while  Chartier's 
Creek  and  Shenango  Uiver  discharge  direi.:tly  into  the 
Ohio.  The  Susquehanna  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
E.  and  W.  branches  at  Sunbury,  and  i'rom  thence  tlows  S. 
and  S.  E.  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  E.  branch  receives 
in  Pennsylvania,  Mcshoppen.  Tunkhannock,  and  Lacka- 
wanna creeks;  the  \V.  branch,  Sinnemahoning.  Pine.  Ly- 
coming. Loyalsock.  jind  Muncy  creeks,  and  on  the  S.  bank 
Clearfield.  Moshannon,  Bald  Eagle,  White  Deer,  and  Buf- 
falo creeks.  The  Susquehanna  itself  receives  Juniata 
River  and  Pcnn's.  Sherman's,  Conedogwinit,  Breeches, 
Conewago,  and  Codorus  creeks,  and  on  the  E.  bank  Slia- 
mokin.  Mahanoy,  Wiconisco,  Powell's,  Clark,  Stony,  Swa- 
tara,  and  Conestoga  creeks.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
Delaware  Uiver  in  this  State  are  Lackawaxen  Creek,  Le- 
high Uiver,  Schuylkill  Uiver,  and  Brandy  wine  Uiver. 
Asidf  from  Lake  Erie,  there  Are  no  lakes  of  importance. 
There  are  several  islands  in  the  Delaware,  and  two  or  three 
in  Lake  Erie,  belonging  to  Pennsylvania. 

(jvttfi)ift/. — Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  minute 
details  in  regard  to  the  very  interesting  gejlogical  forma- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  an  elaborate  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  is  in  progress,  there  is  the  less  necessity 
for  this :  but  the  general  features  of  its  geology  must  bo 
understood  in  order  t)  cumpreliend  the  economic  value  of 
its  varied  and  abund:int  mineral  deposits.  Bucks  c  j..  and 
a  portion  of  Lehigh  and  Montgomery,  forming  the  Alluvial 
plain  N.  of  Philadelj)hia  and  10  or  15  miles  W.  of  the  Dela- 
ware, is  an  Alluvial  or  t^iaternary  deposit  of  considerable 
thii-kness.  The  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State,  including  Phila- 
delphia, Delaware,  t'hcster,  Liinsaster,  and  most  of  York 
COS.,  is  Azoic.  N.  and  \V.  of  this  the  Alluvial  belt,  of  no 
great  width,  extends  to  and  across  the  Maryland  line,  with 
occasional  isolated  masses  of  trap-rock,  already  referred  to. 
W.  anil  N.  W.  of  this  a  somewhat  broader  belt  of  Silurian 
rocks,  forming  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  and  extending 
from  the  Hudson  Uiver  region  in  Xew  Y'ork,  passes  S.  W. 
to  -Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  tract  is  rich  in  iron  ores. 
The  Devonian  overlaps  this  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Kit- 
tatinnics,  and  in  the  Devonian  are  found  the  three  distinct 
anthracite  coal-fields,  the  most  important  and  valuable  de- 
posit of  anthracite,  though  not  the  only  one,  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  area  of  these  coal-fields  is  about  472  sq.  m. 
The  northern  part  of  the  St.ite,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
area,  extending  to  Lake  Erie,  is  wholly  Devonian,  except 
occasional  scattering  outcrops  of  bituminous  coal.  \V.  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  S.  of  its  \V.  branch  the  Devonian  and 
Silurian  systems  alternate  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies 
proper,  where  the  Conglomerate,  which  underlies  the  coal- 
measures,  appears  with  a  westerly  dip:  and  thence  to  and 
beyond  the  \V.  boundary  of  the  State,  and  from  about  41° 
30'  X.  lat.  S.  into  West  Virginia,  the  whole  region  belongs 
to  the  coal-measures.  The  coal  varies  in  quality  and 
character,  being  all  of  it  bituminous,  but  some  cannel, 
and  other  deposits  block  or  smelting  coals.  The  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  State — the  oil-region — is  partly  Devonian 
and  partly  Carboniferous. 

Minerals  and  Mineralotjy. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and 


sulphur  in  a  native  state  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  none  of  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
their  working  jirofitable.  Prof.  Gcnlh  estimates  that  the 
clay  which  underlies  Philadelphia  co.  contains  over 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  gold,  but  adds  that  no  one  could 
realize  more  than  from  30  to  HO  cents  per  day  in  extract- 
ing it,  as  a  cubic  foot  does  not  contain  more  than  :i  cents' 
worth.  Silver  in  some  localities  would  pay  better,  but  not 
well  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  work  the  mines.  Iron 
does  not  exist  in  a  native  stale,  but  the  iron  ores  of  the  State 
embrace  every  known  ore,  and  many  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  iron  furnaces  of  Pennsyhania  have  hitherto  made 
about  one-half  of  the  pig  iron  manufactured  in  the  I'.  S., 
though  having  only  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
stacks.  The  iron  interest  has  for  the  jiast  two  or  three  years 
been  suffering  from  great  depression  all  over  the  U.  S.,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  suffered  more  than  her  share  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  other  iron-regions  could  produce  iron 
at  somewhat  less  cost  than  her  furnaces.  The  most  valu- 
able of  the  minerals  of  Pennsylvania  economically  is  her 
coal.  Of  anthracite  coal  nearly  25,000.000  tons  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  market  or  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  is  constantly  increasing. 
Pennsylvania  furnishes  nearly  one-thircl  of  the  entire 
amount  used,  or  about  6,000.000  tons.  Petroleum  is  an- 
other mineral  product  of  Pennsylvania  of  great  value  and 
importance.  The  product  for  the  year  1874  was  11,589,115 
barrels  of  40  gallons  each,  of  which  1,652.001  barrels  were 
exported.  The  other  mineral  products  of  economic  value 
arc  building-stone,  including  granite,  brownstone  (sand- 
stone), trap  or  porphyry,  and  marble,  slate,  the  production 
of  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  zinc,  nickel,  and  copper. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  salt,  but  the  brines 
arc  more  valuable  for  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
and  the  compounds  of  these  elements,  which  they  contain, 
than  for  the  salt.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 
some  of  them  of  great  medicinal  value.  Several  of  them 
have  been  reputed  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
chloride  of  lithium,  but  Prof.  Genth  finds  but  a  slight,  al- 
most inappreciable  trace  in  any  of  them.  Of  the  minerals 
possessing  only  scientific  value  the  number  is  very  great, 
embracing  almost  every  mineral  of  note  in  our  largest 
catalogues. 

Soil,  Verjetation,  and  Botany. — The  State  has  yet  a  large 
amount  of  forests;  about  6.257,000  acres,  or  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  was  included  among  the 
woodlands  in  farms,  aside  from  the  wild  forests  of  the 
Pocono  Wilderness,  which  have  never  been  reclaimed.  The 
demands  on  this  for  lumber,  for  hemlock  bark  for  tanning, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  railroads,  are.  however,  materially 
and  rapidly  diminishing  this  large  reserve.  The  forest 
trees  of  the  State  include  several  species  of  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress,  as  well  as  some  other  conif- 
erous trees;  6  or  7  species  of  oak  and  4  of  hickory;  the 
black  walnut  and  butternut:  3  or  4  species  of  maple:  the 
chestnut,  chinquapin,  beech,  buckeye,  linden,  tulip  tree, 
dogwood,  hornbeam,  birch,  ash.  willow,  elm,  aspen,  syca- 
more, American  poplar,  mulberry,  persimmon,  gum,  sassa- 
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fras,  locust,  wild  cherry,  p.ipaw,  catalpa,  magnolia,  crab- 
apple,  etc.  The  flora  is  varieil.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
aud  plains  is  generally  fertile,  and  some  of  it  very  rich, 
yielding  large  crops  for  a  succession  of  years. 

ZdiiI'iijii. — From  the  extent  uf  the  forests  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Slate  the  number  of  wild  animals  is  very 
large — bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  lynxes,  wolves,  otter.s, 
the  red  ami  the  gray  fo.v,  the  raccoon,  marten,  mink, 
weasel,  skunk,  opossum,  muskrat,  porcupine,  woodchuck 
or  ground  hog.  and  occasionally  the  beaver;  the  flying, 
red,  striped,  and  gray  squirrel;  the  hare  or  rabbit;  and 
among  the  larger  game  the  Virginian  deer,  and  rarely  the 
elk.     Birds  are  numerous — of  prey,  the  bald  and  the  golden 


eagle,  the  turkey-buzzard,  fish  and  other  varieties  of  hawk, 
owls,  the  whippoorwill,  the  nighthawk,  the  swallow,  etc. ; 
these  and  the  reptiles  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  Xew 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

C/imtite. — Extending  over  so  large  an  area  and  of  such 
varied  surface  and  elevation,  there  are  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  climate  of  different  portions  of  the  S^tate.  Tlie 
mean  annual  temperature,  which  is  52°  in  the  S.  E.  coun- 
ties, decreases  to  4S°  in  the  central  counties  and  44°  in  the 
northern  and  north-western.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is 
usually  greatest  in  the  S.  E..  and  decreases  N.  and  W.  The 
following  table  gives  the  temperature  and  rainfall  in  ten 
representative  points  in  the  State  : 


Metkorological  Data. 

Krlc.    lat. 
4'?3  OT'. 
Ion.  SO^ 
10';  cltf- 

Pitts  Itupff. 
l:it.   40O  :i-l', 
loa.   80^  02; 

uIcvaiioD, 
•1  rt. 

Ne»o«»tle. 
Int.    4IO    r 
40",  Ion.  80° 
■t\'. 

Cannnns- 
burg.  lat. 

40^  I-', 
Ion.  8(P  12. 

Franklin, 
lat.  4|o-2;i'. 
Ion.   ;»'  00'. 

TioEa. 
lat.  4P  t« 
30",  Ion.  TIP 
lO*. 

Mount  Jor. 
lat.  400  n-. 
Ion.  tio  22'. 

I.ewisburg, 
lat.    40^    57' 
,10",  ion.  77° 

HarrishnrK. 
lat.  40"  15', 
ion.  77°  56. 

l-hlladel, 

phia.  lat.  :19^ 
57',  Ion.  75° 
10' ;     eleva- 

671.0 ft. 

tion.  71.12ri. 

Temperature  : 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Annual  mean  temp... 

49.2 

.V2.6 

49.3 

50.1 

47.1 

44.4 

52.3 

48.4 

53.3 

52.5 

Highest  temp,  of  vear 

'JG 

99..! 

89 

93 

92 

106 

103 

98 

96 

97 

Lowest     '•            "  ... 

S 

10 

4 

6 

0 

—  20 

1 

2 

13 

10.5 

Range  annual  temp... 

88 

89 

85 

87 

92 

126 

102 

96 

83 

86.5 

Mean  temp,  spring... 

42.7 

40.3 

46.7 

47.7 

43.6 

41.7 

50.6 

46.7 

49.1 

47.5 

Highest    "        "      ... 

81 

81 

84 

80 

80 

86 

85 

87 

87.5 

Lowest     "        " 

11 

o 

6 

—  20 

5 

6 

13 

19 

Range       "        " 

70 

79 

7S 

79 

100 

81 

79 

76 

68.5 

Mean  temp,  summer. 

71.2 

7:i 

70.9 

70.2 

67.5 

64.4 

72.9 

69.7 

74.7 

72.9 

Highest    "        "      ... 

96 

99..'i 

89 

93 

92 

106 

103 

98 

96 

97 

Lowest      "        " 

50 

50 

39 

44 

39 

30 

42 

40 

4.5 

51 

Range       "        " 

46 

49.,'i 

50 

49 

63 

76 

61 

68 

51 

46 

Mean  temp,  autumn. 

5L5 

53.0 

47 

47.6 

46.4 

46.5 

51.5 

47.5 

53.1 

53.7 

Highest    "        "      ... 

87 

97 

81 

88 

86 

84 

87 

85 

85 

90 

L(»west      "         " 

20 

18 

15 

16 

10 

10 

1 

21 

30 

20.5 

Range       "        "      ... 

67 

79 

66 

72 

76 

74 

86 

64 

55 

69.5 

Mean  temp,  winter... 

31.6 

35.7 

32.7 

S4.8 

.TO.g 

25.1 

34.0 

29.8 

35.1 

.36.1 

Highest    "        "      ... 

70 

69 

60 

68 

64 

54 

64 

48 

59 

75 

Lowest      '*        " 

8 

10 

4 

6 

0 

—  12 

10 

2 

18 

10.5 

Range       "        "      ... 

02 

69 

56 

62 

64 

66 

54 

46 

41 

64.5 

Kiiiiifiill: 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

M-an  annual  rainfall 

4.i.6.=i 

44.26 

4:i.9l 

37.96 

50.86 

40.54 

30.33 

3.S.63 

44.51 

49.32 

Rainfall  of  spring.... 

4..i5 

12.51 

10.17 

10.4.'i 

11.10 

11.41 

5.63 

10.14 

10.48 

14.67 

"           summer.. 

12.78 

11. ,50 

10.67 

S.48 

11.34 

7.38 

7.48 

10.83 

10.93 

9.92 

■'           autumn.. 

13.88 

10.49 

.S.29 

10.04 

16.68 

14.85 

11.80 

10.69 

•     8.40 

16.31 

"           winter... 

14.44 

9.76 

14.78 

9.01 

11.74 

6.90 

5.40 

6.97 

14.70 

8.42 

Afirtcnltnrnl  Productions. — In  1870  there  were  reported 
17.1MM.200  acres  of  land  in  farms,  about  63.44  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  land-area  of  the  State;  of  these.  11,515,965  acres 
were  improved  and  6,478,2,15  acres  unimproved,  including 
wo.>aiands.  The  value  of  the  farms  was  SI, 04:1,481.582, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  S35,65S,19G. 
The  value  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year  was 
$ls;i,94G.027,  and  tif  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $2S,412.90:i.  The  value  of  home  manufactures 
was  $1,503,754  ;  of  forest  products,  $2,670,370  ;  of  market- 
garden  products,  $1,810,016  (evidently  an  under-state- 
ment);  of  orchard  products,  $4,208,094.  The  wheat-crop 
of  the  year  1809-70  was  19,672,907  bushels  (nearly  all  of  it 
winter  wheat) ;  the  rye-crop,  3,577,041  bushels,  a  larger 
amount  than  is  grown  in  an.v  other  State;  Indian  corn, 
34,702,006;  oats,  30,478,585;  barley,  529,502;  buckwheat, 
2,532,173;  flax,  815,900  pounds;  iiemp,  571  tons;  wool, 
6,501,722  pounds;  bay,  2,848.219  tons;  hops,  90,688 
pounds  ;  tobacco,  3,407,539  pounds  ;  maplc-sngar,  1,545,917 
pounrls  :  sorghum-sugar,  9  hogsheads;  sorghum-molasses, 
213,373  gallons;  maple-molasses,  39,385  gallons;  Irish  po- 
tatoes, l2,8,S9,:ifi7  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  131.572;  peas 
and  beans,  39,574 ;  beeswax,  27,033  pounds ;  honey,  790.989 
pounils;  domestic  wine,  97,105  gallons;  cloverseed,  200,1)79 
hushcls :  flaxseed,  15,024;  grass-seed,  50.042;  butter, 
60, 83,4, 014  pounds  ;  cheese,  1,145,209  pounds;  milk  sold, 
14.411,729  galhms.  Value  of  all  live-stock,  $115,047,075; 
number  of  hcjrscs,  01  l,48.S;  of  mules  and  asses,  18,009;  of 
neat  c;ittIo,  1.505,897,  of  which  700,437  were  milcdi  cows; 
of  sheep,  1.791,3.01  ;  of  swine.  867,548.  The  report  of  the 
agricullural  department  gives  the  value  of  all  live-stock 
in  the  State  in  ,lan.,  1875,  as  $121,803,098.  There  were 
ostinialcd  to  bo  573.700  horses,  25.000  mules,  828.S0()  milch 
cows,  722.000  oxen  ami  other  cattle,  l,(i7  1.000  sheep,  and 
930,900  swine.  The  jirincipal  crops  of  1874.  according  to 
the  same  authority,  were— wheat,  16,036.000  bushels;  rye, 
3,250,000;  lndi;in  corn,  35,821.000;  oats,  25.607,000  :  bar- 
ley, 437,000  ;  buckwheat,  2,062,000  ;  Irish  potatoes, 
9,223,000;  tobacco,  10,500,000  pounds;  hay,  2,421,900 
tons.     The  value  of  these  crops  was  stated  at  $117,730,915. 

Mniui/oeturluif  /ndiixtrif. —  Pennsylvania  ranks  second 
only  to  New  York  in  the  annual  product  of  her  manufac- 
tures, while,  if  we  could  place  any  dependence  upon  the 
ostiinates  of  capital  employeil  in  manufacturing  given  in 
the  census,  it  would  seem  that  the  State  was  lirst  in  the 
amount  of  its  capital  investctl ;  but  these  estimates  are 
acknowlctlgeil  to  be  grossly  erroneous.  The  general  statis-* 
ties  of  manufactures  are — 37,200  establishments,  employ- 


ing 319,487  hands  (256,543  men,  43,712  women,  and  19,232 
children)  :  the  capital  invested  was  stated  at  $406,821,815 
(it  was  quite  probable  that  it  was  at  least  four  times  that 
sum);  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  .$127,970,594;  the 
amount  of  raw  m:iterial  used, $421. 197. 073:  and  the  amount 
of  annual  product,  $711,894,341.  The  Pennsylvania  statis- 
ticians give  the  annual  jiroduet  in  1875  as  $1,067,841,351, 
but  go  into  no  details,  except  the  apportionment  of  the  in- 
creased amount  to  the  several  counties.  Of  the  various  in- 
dustries which  employ  its  people,  iron  and  manufactures 
of  iron  occupy  the  first  place — 907  establishments,  pro- 
ducing annually  $129,174,007  ;  flouring- mill  ])roilucts,  1251 
mills,  were  $31,124,017:  leather  tanned,  curried,  dressed, 
and  in  morocco,  1495  establishments,  amounted  to 
$28,899,400  ;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  477  machine-sho))S, 
proiluced  $29,258,153.  Of  woollen  goods,  there  were  pro- 
duced.in  403  mills  $27,301,897;  cotton  good.s,  143  estab- 
lishments, goods  to  tlic  value  of  $17,505,028;  boots  and 
shoes  and  findings,  359  shops,  produced  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $1 1, .322, 406  ;  glass  and  glassware,  52  establish- 
ments, $8,301,325  (the  glass-factories  of  Pittsburg  alono 
produce  about  $11,600,000,  and  the  25  or  30  others  moro 
than  $0,000,1100  more);  molasses  and  .sugar,  refined  in  15 
establishments,  produced  $20,731,016:  printing  cotton  and 
woollen  gooils,  $0,113,584,  in  7  establishments;  printing 
and  publishing,  307  ofliecs,  $13,482,419;  blc;iching  :ind 
dyeing,  79  establishments,  $7,285,114:  brick,  458  kilns, 
$0,071,209:  clothing,  ready  made,  1538  establishments, 
$23,303,150 :  coal  oil  rcetificd',.89  establishments,$l  5,25 1 .223 ; 
drugs  and  chemicals,  82  establishments.  $8.451,991 ;  furni- 
ture, 948  cabinet-shops,  $8,082,530;  carpets,  390  establish- 
ments, $10,218,021;  ears,  freight  and  passenger,  49  oar-  , 
shops,  $9,2.88,041;  carriivges  and  wagons,  1449  establish- 
ments, $6.082,302 ;  broad  and  other  bakery  products. 
809  bakeries,  $5,597,291  ;  agricultural  implements.  2S6 
establishments,  $3,652,295;  bookbinding,  91  binderies. 
$3,588,623;  cooperage,  474  shops,  $3,209,470 ;  hosiery,  70 
factories,  $5,300,738:  steel  and  steel  springs.  20  establish- 
ments, $7,754,801;  tobacco  and  cigars,  1000  establish- 
ments, $0,130,873;  tin.  copper,  and  sheet  iron  ware.  971 
establishments,  $5,311,810;  worsted  goods.  31  establish- 
ments, $7,8S3,03S  ;  liquors,  malt  and  distilled,  354  ili.'til- 
Icries  and  breweries,  $1 1,071,628 ;  lumber,  planed  ami 
sawed,  and  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  195.'!  saw  and  planing 
mills,  $18,080,705:  marble  ami  stono  work,  monuiiu'iils. 
etc.,  308  establishments,  $-1,813,302;  packed  meats.  22 
packing-houses,  $0,662,902;  paints  and  oil  floorcloth,  40 
establishments,    $5,187,774  :     paper,    S3    establishments. 
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$0,611,446;  patent  medicines  and  compounds,  61  cstnb- 
lishmcul!',  $6.;U4.7yti :  soaps,  candles,  perfumery,  und 
faney  soaps,  II J  ostublishnients»  $;1,1U7..*<21) ;  silk  goods 
ami  silk  and  twist.  U»  establishiiK'nts.  $1,662.9011  (in  1S74- 
76  the  pniduc'iion  nf  the  -'3  establishmunts  was  SI. 876. 744): 
oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  27  establishments,  ;52,U)8.62;t ; 
shijibuildinj;,  re|iairing,  and  materials,  UI6  shipyards, 
$3,US;i,244  ;  umbrelhis,  canes,  and  umbrella  furniture.  31 
factijrie.*.  #2.47'J,64:i ;  lime.  UV.i  kilns,  $2,0J8,67 J  ;  brass 
foumiing  and  linishing.  63  establishments,  §2,030,056: 
eonfui-titmery,  268  establishments,  ?2, 41)1,332;  hats  and 
caps,  SI  factories,  $2,813,766;  saddlury  and  harness,  903 
establishments,  §3,061,771.  Sixteen  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  produced  in  llOS  establishments 
guods  to  the  value  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000 
each. 

Mining.  —  The  mining  interests  of  Pennsylvania  are 
large;  in  1870  they  lacked  but  $182,214  of  eiiualling  the 
entire  prncluct  of  the  other  States  and  Territories.  The 
returns  of  the  census  nf  1870  show  30S6  mining  and  quar- 
rying companies,  of  which  598  were  engaged  in  eoal-min- 
ing :  they  were  reported  to  have  a  cash  capital  invested 
of  $84,660,276,  to  give  employment  to  81,215  hands,  to 
pay  $38,815,276  in  wages,  and  tu  produce  $76,208,746  of 
coal,  ores,  jietrolcum.  ami  quarry  ]in)ilufts.  A  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  amount  ($52,357,814)  was  coal, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  was  petroleum,  while 
iron,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  marble,  slate,  and  other  stone 
made  up  the  amount.  At  the  close  of  1876  the  entire 
mining  product  of  the  State  exceeded  $100,000,000  iier 
annum. 

Jini/nifuls  and  Caiinh. — The  auditor-general's  report  on 
railroads,  canals,  and  tclegra])hs  for  1875  gives  the  returns 
to  the  beginning  of  1876.  From  this  report  we  learn  that 
there  were  in  the  State  at  that  time  146  railways  operated 
by  steam,  the  main  lines  of  which  had  a  length  in  miles 
of  7886,56.  of  which  6829.87  wore  in  operation,  and  of  this 
4392.91  miles  were  in  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  1547.64 
miles  of  branch  roads  and  2733.14  of  sidings.  There  were 
1806.28  miles  of  double-track  road.  In  1873-74  there  were 
6228.01  miles  completed  and  operated  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
clu<ling  branches.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  these 
roads  paid  in  was  $482,931,393.50;  amount  of  funded 
debt,  Jan.  1,  1875,  $437,157,118.44;  amount  of  floating 
debt,  $34,923,156.76;  total  fundeil  and  tioating  debt. 
$471,633,998.02;  cost  of  roads  and  equipment, 
$744,701,826.99.     Number  of  passengers  carried  on  cars 


during  the  year,  42,297,158  ;  gross  amount  of  tonnage  for 
year,  78,992,785  ■  number  of  miles  run  by  all  trains  for  the 
vear,  99,443,714.  The  gross  expenses  of  these  roads  for 
the  year  were  $82,940,105.49,  of  which  $44,241,700.18 
was  for  operating  the  roads.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$137,446,245.16.  There  were  in  the  State  40  passenger 
railways  operated  by  horse-power.  The  total  length  of 
these  roads  was  311.61  mites,  and  tlie  ears  were  drawn 
by  6430  horses.  Total  cost  of  roads  and  equipment, 
$9,695,843.57:  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed  was 
$14,966,672.60.  of  which  only  $7,028.9(H.80  had  been  paid 
in;  and  there  was  $2,676,121.48  of  fumled  and  floating 
debt.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  cars 
was  91,036.500.  The  total  expenses  were  $4,149,563.68; 
the  total  receipts,  $6,828,690.27.  f'(n.a/«.— There  are  9 
canals  in  the  State,  having  a  total  length  of  876  miles; 
the  cost  of  the  canals  and  fixtures  was  $36,816,728.14;  the 
amount  of  capital  actuallji  paid  in  is  $46,107,629.  and  of 
funded  and  floating  debt.  $46,239,173,12.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  carried  on  tliem  in  the  year  1874  was  7,926.883 
tons.  The  annual  expenses  are  $1,179,890.76,  and  the 
receipts,  $2,289,824.55. 

Finances. — The  public  debt  on  Dec.  1,  1875,  amounted 
to  $23,233,137.74,  and  there  was  in  the  sinking  fund 
$9,466,572.85  toward  reducing  it,  Iea\  ing  net  indebtedness 
of  $13,766,564.89.  The  debt  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  and 
probably  by  1890  will  be  extinguished.  Receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1, 1875,  including  balance, 
$7,534,650.67,  and  disbursements  $6,541,443.40,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $993,207.27. 

Commerce. — As  Pennsylvania  nowhere  touches  the  ocean, 
and  only  at  one  point  one  of  the  great  lakes,  its  foreign 
commerce  Is  not.  of  course,  so  large  as  that  of  States  hav- 
ing numerous  harbors  and  seaports.  Still,  a  large  foreign 
business  is  conducted  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  well  situated  for  that  purpose  (accorcling  to  the 
government  reports,  Philadelphia  ranks  as  the  fourth  port 
in  the  amount  of  her  imports  and  sixth  in  the  amount 
of  her  exports,  while  her  merchants  also  import  largely 
through  New  York  in  bond),  and  a  smaller  but  considerable 
trade  through  the  ])ort  of  Erie.  Pittsburg  is  also  a  port 
of  entry,  but  its  imports  and  exports  are  indirect,  ami, 
though  the  latter  are  large,  the  city  is  mostly  noted  for  its 
domestic  trade,  carried  on  upon  Ohio  River  and  the  numer- 
ous railways  which  centre  there.  The  following  table  gives 
the  commercial  statistics  of  the  three  ports  for  the  years 
ending  Dec.  31,  1874,  and  June  30,  1876 : 
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DlSTBICM. 

Imports 
Tor  the 
year  end- 
ing Dec. 
31,  IHTi. 

Domestic 
exports 
for  year 
ending 
Dec.  Ml, 
iHTt. 

Foreign 
exports 
for  year 
ending 
Dec.  31, 
1871. 
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22',432 

Imports 
for  year 
ending 

June  30, 
1875. 

Domestic 
exports 
for  year 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Foreign 
exports 
for  year 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Entrances  for  year  end- 
ing   June    30.    187.^, 
including    coastwise 
trade. 

Clearances  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,    1875,  in- 
cluding coastwise  trade, 
etc. 

Registered,  en. 
rolled.aodll. 
censed     ton- 
nage In  1875. 

Indirect 
trade  for 
year   end- 
ing Dec. 
31.  1874, 
imports. 

Ves. 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Eric.   ..  . 

s 

229.675 
25,306,525 

'.£5,536,200 

$ 

47.723 
29,878.1)11 

29,936,634 

S 
361..S93 
24.236,387 

$ 

58,690 
28,588,019 

10,211 
31,216 

820 
2,566 

456,911 
1,347,296 

9,881 
36,543 

74 

3,039 

457 

20,516 
403,874 
98.720 

$ 
874,045 

874,015 

Plillii.lcLphla.. 
Plllsburg 

Totals 

2,355     1,155,479 

22,43a 

24,597,980 

28,646,709 

23,6.15 

3,184     1,615,052 

41,427 

3,386 

1,801,207 

46,424 

3,570 

527,110 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  State  vastly  exceeds  its  for- 
eign. Over  its  railways,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers  the 
products  of  its  numerous  manufactories,  mines,  and  farm- 
lands, as  well  as  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods  and  the 
products  of  other  States,  are  constantly  passing,  and  the 
^oo''*-"o^t'<^  amount  is  counted  by  probably  thousands  of 


millions.  The  co.al.  iron,  and  oil  shipited  annually  make 
up  over  $160,000,000.  while  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  brick, 
machinery,  locomotives,  cars  and  car-wheels,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  imported  and  American  silks,  provisions, 
produce,  butter  and  cheese,  groceries  generally,  etc.,  make 
a  total  which  considerably  exceeds  $2,000,000,000. 
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434.  :m 
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211,563 

424.099 

10,274 

9.45 

158,329 

85,789 

103.260 

602.365 

.109,507 

292.857 

586.095 

16.270 

13.09 

38.67 

219,510 

118,968 

143,362 

413.575 

396.518 

7S6.801 

23.2B7 

17.60 

34.49 

295,278 

159,993 

192.801 

1h;iO 

1.049.458 
1.3i8.J33 

53-2, 43a 
684,378 

517,017 
661.45.^ 

1,017.094 
1.309,900 

30.413 
38,333 

22.81 
29.31 

29.55 

28.47 

382,527 
491,431 

207,268 
266,276 

219.771 
320,879 

867.556 

856.477 

1,676.115 

47.«18 

37.49 

27.87 

628,410 

340,196 

410.319 

1.113,083 

2.'.'5S.lcW 

.'.3.626 

2.006,207 

305.57a 

50.26 

34.09 

76.272 

842,766 

456.593 

550,181 

459,781 

386,216 

5.99 

40H.497 

5,66 

1,451,796 

■.'.819.  .159 

56,JI49t 

2.17.5,710 

430.505 

6.3.18 

25.71 

81,515 

1,033,527 

559,689 

691,296 

590,413 

515,319 

5.61  524,558 

.1..54 

1,763,152 

3.456.609 

65,294t 

2.976,612 

545.309 

76.56 

21.19 

222,.3q6 

1,222,697 

679,506 

886,883 

776,345 

635,680 

5.541675.408  l5.2l| 

7?n>ii». — There  were  in  the  State  205  national  banks  in 
187;'),  having  a  capital  paid  in  of  853,910,240,  bonds  on  de- 
posit to  the  amount  of  l?47,64.i..S50.  and  an  outstanding  cir- 
culation of  $42,092,711.  There  were  at  the  same  time  121 
Slate  banlis  and  savings  institutions  (01  savings  banks 
and  60  State  banks  and  trust  companies),  whose  capita! 
stock   actually  paid   in  was  §11,022.906.22,  their    depos- 

•  Of  the  colore-*!  population  enumerated  in  this  column.  ;i737 
were  slaves  in  1790,  17UG  in  1800,  795  in  ISIO,  211  in  1820,  403  in 
1830,  and  M  in  ISW. 

+  Includint;  7  Intlians. 

J  Including  14  Chinese  and  S4  Indians. 


its  $22,801,449.41,  reporting  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
$1,388,199.84,  and  earnings  for  the  year  of  $752,489.07. 
Their  entire  liabilities,  summed  up,  including  surplus  and 
earnings,  were  840,391,877.99,  and  their  resources  to  the 
same  amount. 

Fire  and  Life  Ineitrnnce  Compaities. — There  were  G3 
joint-stock  fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in 
the  State  on  Jan.  1.  lS7,'i.  having  $28,590,355.25  of  ad- 
I  mitted  a.^sets,  a  paid-up  capital  of  $10,312,384,74,  a  net 
surplus  of  $4,778,681.78,  .and  all  other  liabilities,  includ- 
ing re-insurance  fund,  amounting  to  $13,632,771.52,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities,   including  capital  and  surplus, 
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$28,723,838.01.  The  total  cash  income  of  the  year  had 
been  $13,446,849.32.  and  the  total  cash  expenditures, 
$10,659,388.03.  There  were  also  111  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies;  their  showing  indicated  assets  available  to 
tlie  amount  of  about  $5,146,000,  and  immediate  liabili- 
ties of  about  $1,789,000,  and  a  total  surplus  sinee  their 
organization  of  about  $3,797,600.  The  income  from  the 
year's  business  was  stated  at  $3,203,827.19.  and  the  dis- 
bursements at  $1,879,648.24.  giving  about  .$414,000  net 
profit  for  the  year.  There  were  9  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  State,  7  of  them  in  Philadelphia,  having  total  as- 
sets of  $15,085,387.00,  and  liabilities  {incluiling  a  re-in- 
surance reserve,  and  excepting  capital)  of  ,$I 1 ,800,719.78, 
showing  a  surplus,  as  regarded  policy-holders,  of 
$3,600,351.65;  the  amount  of  capital  stock  was 
$1,879,262.03.  (Two  of  the  companies  were  mutual. J 
The  income  of  the  year  was  $;1,694,910.0S,  and  the  ex- 
penditures, $2,670,756.57.  The  number  of  policies  issued 
during  the  year  was  5503,  and  the  amount  insured  by 
them,  $13,859,750  ;  the  number  of  policies  in  force  Jan,  1, 
1875,  was  34,032,  insuring  $87,027,532. 

Etiiicntioii. — I.  Pnhtir  Schools,  There  were  2089  school 
districts  and  17,092  public  schools  in  the  State  on  June  1, 
1875;  of  thc.-*e  5625  were  graded  schools;  the  number  of 
teachers  was  19,880;  the  number  of  pupils.  890,073;  the 
average  attendance,  551,848;  average  length  of  school 
term,  in  months,  6.85;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers. 


per  month,  S41.07:  of  female  teachers,  $34.09.  The  cost  of 
tuition  for  the  year  was  $4,746,875.52;  cost  of  buildings, 
fuel,  contingencies,  debt  and  interest,  $4,507,780.61  ;  mak- 
ing the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  $9,363,927.07, 
of  which  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State  and  the 
remainder  raised  by  counties  and  districts.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  school  property  was  $24,260,789,  Of  this 
school  property,  $5,352,161  belongs  to  Philadelphia,  and 
$1,815,811.36  was  expended  in  that  city  for  school  purposes 
in  1875,  besides  $30,000.50  for  evening  schools.  Teachers' 
institutes  were  held  in  each  county — 88  in  all — contin- 
uing an  average  of  5  days  in  each ;  they  were  attended  by 
13,863  teachers,  and  nearly  29.000  other  persons  interested 
in  education  were  present:  474  instructors  and  lecturers 
gave  instruction,  and  $13,145.53  was  expended  for  them. 

II.  Sccondari/  Iwitructiou. — There  are  about  350  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  in  the  State,  many  of  them  of  high 
grade,  and  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  preparatory 
schools.  The  Moravian  schools  at  Nazareth,  Litiz,  and 
Bethlehem,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  a  good  reputation. 
There  are  also  several  female  colleges  or  collegiate  schools, 
which  impart  a  high  grade  of  secondary  instruction. 

Superior  (  CoUeffiute),  Scicntijic,  'fuid  J*roff!tinionat  E'hira- 
tioii. — The  following  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of 
the  colleges,  scientilic  and  professional  schools  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  they  are  obtainable.  Most  of  the  statistics  are 
for  1875;  in  a  few  instances  those  of  1874. 


CoiXEGEf,  Univkrsitieb,  Scirntific 

A»D  PUUFBSSIONAL  SCHUULS. 


I.  Collepes  and  Univeraitits. 

Allpgheny  College 

DiokinsoD  College 

Pranklia  find  Mitrstiall  College 

Haverford  ColU-ge 

Lafaveitc  Collen:*.' 

La,  Salle  College 

f.ebiLnon  Vulley  ('ollege 

Lehigh  University 

LiDcola  University 

Mercersburg  College 

M»Qnngahela  College 

Muhlenberg  College 

Palatinate  College 

Pennsylvania  College 


Pennsylvania  Slate  College 

Pcnnsvlvanla  MilJlarv  Academy 

.S(.  Prancls'a  College'. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Thiel  College 

University  of  Lewishui'g 

University  of  Ptjiiasylvunia 

UrHums  College 

Villanova  College 

Wnshington  and  Jefferson  College 

Waynesburg  College 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College 

II.  Schonla  of  Science. 

Frnoklin  Insiiiul'? 

Polytechnic  ('ollege 

Pardee  Sclvulillc  dejtt.  of  Lufuyctte  Col. 

Pennsylvania  .Sl«te  Collegf- 

Scientific  deparrnieiit  of  Villanova  t'ol. 
Selenlitle  dept.  of  I^niv.  of  Pennsylvania 

Wagner  Free  Insriinte  of  Scienoe 

III.  SrhoaU  i,f  Thtalogy. 

Crozcr  Theological  S.-mi  imry 

Moravian  Theolonicjil  Si.-iiiinary 

-Meadville  Theological  School 

*"   liotiHry  Institute 

'•I<ii;ii*iil  Sem.  St.  Charles  iiorromeo. 

l;idi-ii)tiia  Divinity  School 

Theoll>^'icwl  dept.  of  Ursiuua  College 

Theological  .^L-miiiary 

Theological  Scniiniiry  of  Reformed  Ch,. 
Theoloitlcal  Seminnrv  of  Kvang.  Church 

St.  Michii.IsThroli'd.-ul  Sciinnarv 

Thi>o|oKl.-;il  Seminurv  of  V.  V.  Cliunh.. 
"■  olipKieuldeparnuL-tili>f  Vllliu.oMir.a. 
TUeol.igicul  deparlnicnlolLiticolii  Uiiiv. 
Western  Theological  Seni,  of  Preab.  Ch. 

IV.  SchooU  of  Law. 

Law  department  of  Lincoln  University. 

Law  departmoiit  Univ.  of  PennHyhnnia. 

V.  5.,7i.>"/*  0/ .Vedicinf.. 

Jefferson  Meillciil  CiiHogo 

Mcili.itl  di-purtoo-nt  of  Lhicolii  Univ.... 

M'lli    ii   I   |i    I  [ii>    of  PeniiMylvuniii 

W..,,,  in      M,  ,|.    ,1  r,. liege 

Hiilii.   M.  <>M.  M.     M  ;,i  College 

P'lMi  v!i  nil  I  I     11  ■t;v  of  Denial  Surgery 

PhlladLlphi^i  Diuu.l  CoUcgo 

Coll<-go  of  Pharmacy 


Meadville 

Carlisle 

Laaeaster 

Haverford,  Delaware  cc. 

Kaston 

Philadelphia 

Aunville,  Lebanon  co 

South  Bethlehem 

Lincoln  Univ.,  Lower  > 
Oxford.  Chester  co.    j 

Mercersburg 

Jelferson,  Greene  co 

A  lien  lowD 

Myeratown 

Gettysburg 

5  Stale  Col.,  Itellcfonte,  } 
t  Centre  co.  5 

Cheater 

Lorclto 

Near  I^atrobe 

wurthmore,  Delaware  co. 

{Jreenville 

Lewisburg 

Philadelphia 

Frecland 

Villanova  P.  O 

Washington 

Waynesburg 

Pittsburg 

New  WiltniugtoD 


Under  whose 
control. 


Mcth.  Episcopal 
Meth.  Kpiscopal 
Reformed  (Ger.) 
Urth.  Friends.. 


1S26|  Presbyterian.. 
Uoman  Catholic 
United  Brethren 
Prot.  Episcopal. 
Fresh,  (colored). 
Reformed  (Ger.) 


Bvang.  Luth.. . 
Reformed  (Ger.) 
Lutheran 


1865 
1S67 
1J«7 

ises 

1832 

18o9  State.. 

Non-sectarian 
1S49  Roman  Catholic 
1846  Roman  Catholic 
l«i;9,  Friends.  Hicks. 
1870;  Kvang.  Luth... 

1847|liaplist 

175H  ■  Non-sectarian. . 
1B70|  Reformed  (Ger.) 
IS42;  Roman  Catholic 
1><02 1  Presby  terian . . . 
iHJOjCumb.  Prcsb... 
l-sIO  Non-sec larian.. 
1852  United  Presb... 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Easum 

Hellefontc.  Centre 
n  Mawr  P.  O.. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 


1824 1  Trustees Inst 

Trnatees | 

IS6(.  Lafayette  Col... ;  Rep 
ll^sylState I    10 

'IS4-2:  Villanova  Col..  I     a 
1871   Univ.  of  Penn.. 

il85£  Trustees 


Upland.  Chester  CO.. 

Bethlehem 

Meadville 

Scliii8gi*ove 

Lower  Morion 

Philadelphia 

Freeland 

Gettysburg 

Lanea.stcr 

Philadelphia 

Pitt-burg 

Atl.gh.fiy  Cilv 

Villanova  P.  6 

Lower  Oxford 

Allegheny  City 


West  Chester.. 
Philadelphia... 


1868 
!lS07 

1847 
'  IH5o 
'18.(2 


Philadelphia 

(Oxford 

1  Philadelphia.... 
I  Philadelphia.... 
{Philadelphia.... 
:Philndelphla.... 

Philadelphia.... 
iPhiladelphla.... 


Baptist 

Moravian  ...... 

Unitarian 

Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic 
lHr>2  Prot.  Kpiscopal. 
l^r,;i  R,.f.,nrinl(Oer.) 
iNJil  Fmiiht.  Luth... 
1^-J.i  U'-Iornn'l  (Ger  ) 
If^ili  KviitiK.  Luth.... 
|K4f.  Roman  ("athollc 
IW2n  U.  P  Church... 
1H4'2  Koniaii  (Catholic 
1H7I  iPresby terian.. . 
1827 1  Presbyterian.. . 

l«7n  Lincoln  Unlv... 
!l8Jo'Uulv.  of  Peuu.. 


1824|Truatee« 

11870 1  Lincoln  Unlv... 
'1765  V'niv.  of  Ponn.. 

186n'TnistceH 

1869 1  Trustee* 

1856  

1863  Truiitees 

l82l|Tru»»lec!i 


145.700 
150.400 

90.000 
15-J,800 
666. 70-.' 
155.000 

6-.',  000 
500,000 
125.000 

60.000 

'  iVs'.ooo 

30.000 
103.400 


100.000 
120.0U0 

ViO.OOO 

30,000 

22'.;. 000 

1,500.000 

30.1KI0  ; 
250.000  I 
140.000 

20.000 
202,000 

25,100 

lures  and 

college. 

397.589 

7,000 

500,000 

300,000 

150,000 
7.387 
27,000 
20.000 


150.000 
200.000 
117,500 
91 ,20(> 
400,000 


14.000 
20.000 
45,500 


10.000  18,500 
11,500  i:i,269 
.5,(t0Ci  7.120 
7..'>08j  18,814 
24,000    ;n,462 


6,000 


52.000 
60.000 
60.000 


50.000 
60.000 


76.000 


35.000 

22.200 

130.000 

1,4.tO,000 

50.000 
210.000 

30.000 
345. 8;W 

73,flOO 


500,000 
500.066 


227.000 
S8.000 

110.000 
16,000 


M.OOO 
60.000 
116.366 


16.0( 


6,885', 

700 
1,200 
3,360 


4.900 
2.580 
8.700 
5.000 
6,150  12.150 
30,000 


400    14,400 


80,000  82.1100 
2.152,  4,015 
8. .^00!  14,500 

30,810    5(l.>s|y 

:     ;i..MHl 

3,0<H)    .i:i,tMJU 

11,500  11.000 
2.1XK)      4.000 

17.520  33.578 
6,000 


12,000 
27,5<H 
12.000 
I0..SO0 
19.100 
1,500 
I.IOO 
2.000 

3.500 


3.600 

900 

10,550 


1,200 
3,000 

13.(MI0 
2,500 
2,  WW 
5, 41  HI 

lO.tHlO 


'.IMH) 
7,(KK) 
I.nOO 
5.280 
3,000 


2.271 

7.000 
1,000 


5.500' 

3.IMW 

7,581   


16,000 

7.000 
6.(126 

12, mm 

2.000 

:  10,000 

I    6.000 

11.000 
!    7.000 


6.0001 
4.IHI0 
3,000 


46.000 

'  60.000 

4,740;    1.900 

lO.ViS 

j    6.766 


l.bSOl  11.850 


3.000 
2.000 


lir.  Stntf  Xornml  Srhonh. — Twelve  of  these  have  been 
ordered  by  the  State,  ami  ten  nf  tiu-ni  arc  now  in  operation, 
though  the  State  sujierintenclpnt  f;ives  statistics  of  only 
nine,  wltich  \vc  rt^proilufc  on  next  page. 

S/irri(if  Kiliiroiitm. — There  are  in  the  Stnto  2  institutions 
for  "leaf  mutes  — viz.  the  Institution  for  the  I)eaf  ami  I'uinb 
at  I'hiljuielpliia,  fonmlcil  in  1S:21.  a  corpurnto  institution, 
but  receivin;;  Stati;  lu-ni-ficiaries  ami  State  support  for  them. 


males  ami  I2J  fcmalcsV  of  whom  102  were  State  bcm-fiei- 
arios.  Its  builiiimrs.  ^xrouml.s.  lui'l  apparatus  are  viilucd 
at  $:J2.').ihki  ;  tlie  Stall'  appropriation  is  about  $50.0i)il.  iwxl 
the  income  from  other  woiirces  about  $1.1,000  more.  The 
expcntliture  for  the  vear  1S74  was  $fi:i.r>2S.  The  number 
f)f  volumes  in  its  library  wiis  about  .'tOOO.  Tlie  Pittsburg 
Dav  Schrml  for  the  I)faf  ami  Dumb,  with  which  i.s  citn- 
necteil  a  liomc  for  deaf  mute.s,  was  foundctl  in  18(^9 ;  it  has 


11  had  in  Jan.,  1875,  14  instructors  and  271  pupils  (U6  I  2  instructors  and  43  pupils  (19  males  and  24  females); 
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there  are  10  acres  of  land  connecleil  with  it,  and  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  a|i|inratus  are  valued  at  $4J.UUU.  It 
ha' aStiito  approprialiun  id"  ^1!OUO  a  year:  its  expenditures 
are  #4JIIU  a  veur.  The  Pennsylvania  Inslitutiun  lor  tlie 
lustruelion  oi'  the  lilind.  I'uundcd  in  ls:;2.  is  |)erlia|is  the 
best  institution  of  its  t-lass  in  the  U.  S.     It  had  in  Jan., 


1875,  200  pupils,  121  males  and  "9  females  (the  capacity 
of  the  institution  is  but  204):  l.'iOwere  State  beneiiciaries. 
The  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  stated 
at  .'<20l,000  :  the  amount  of  endowments  yielding  income  is 
$100,040.  The  State  .and  municipal  approjiviation  is  about 
$64,000  ;  the  sale  of  merchandise  amounted  to  S20,811.S5j 
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73,659.30 
.30,916.87 
34,333.08 
36.459.01 

26,174.28 

26,426.15 

47.258.24 

17.122.31 

4.M49.50 

297.19S.6b 

1 

i 

s 

s 

1 

1 

a 

(58 
XSi 

va 
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lu 

121 

221 

119 

79 

1989 

i 

281 
339 
80 
22 

113 

135 

108 

1:16 

66 
IHPO 

=  1. 

11 
Is 

z. 

37 
15 
31 
19 

17 

IS 

25 

3 

164 

1 

5 

2d  OiiU  Nor.  Scbool.. 

12th        " 
&tb 
3d 
6th 

l»l 

7th 

lOth 

9th 
Totals 

Mlllcravllle.       Laa- 

casUT  CO 

Kdiiibi»ro".  Kriu  co. , 
Mnnstield,  Tioga  co. 
Kutztown.  Berks  CO. 
Bloomsburg.  Colutn- 

1661 
I81i-.' 
1SU6 

IHI1<) 

36 
10 

7 
Vi 

15 

U 

12 

8 

in 

46 
82 
9 
83 

41 

27 

29 

41 
4:1 

18 

87 
9 
23 

39 

10 

23 

48 
37 

204.449.09 
57.400.00 
88,J50.00 
76.760.45 

143,919.00 

126,500.00 

166,500.00 

77.302.00 
191,800.00 

s 

77.093.75 
61,000.00 
102.097.43 
65,700.60 

95,137.85 

96,735.26 

170,175,00 

62.631.00 

$ 

55 
.S6 
36 
4! 

■■ 
65 

63 

40 

s 

.S5 
IS 
15 
18 

21 

21 

21 

20 
12.60 

s 

19.510 
5.000 
5.(Ht0 
7.644 

5.0OO 

5.000 
5.000 

s 

135.162.84 
.3,H,26I.'i'( 
1B.726.0(P 
38,913.02 

27,959.89 

35.394.57 

39,209.21 

14,127.27 
4,240.04) 

3.500 

2.5.30 

906 

1,700 

681 

2.000 

8«1 

350 

12.367 

West  Chester.  Ches- 

1871 

1673 

187< 
l«-.i 

Shi|>|ii.-naburg.Cum- 

bcrlnndco 

Sngiimoro ,  Washiog- 

[aillann.  Indiana  CO. 

157.000.00   58 

1-.. 

lU 

401 

294 

1.102.880..54 

907,570.89    .. 

.... 

52.154 

346.293.3.1 

receipts  from  other  sources,  $32,098.17,  making  entire  re- 
ceipts $93, 576. SI) ;  nntl  the  expenditures  of  the  year  were 
S.Sfi, 888. 03.  There  is  a  home  for  the  blind  connected  with 
this  institution,  which  had  IS  inmates — 7  males,  11  females. 
There  are  also  an  imlnstrial  home  for  blind  women  and  a 
Pennsylvania  working  home  for  blind  men,  both,  we  be- 
lifvc.  in  Philadelphia:  the  former  receives  .SSlHIO  from  the 
8tatc.  The  Training;  SLdiool  for  Feeble-minded  Children 
at  Media,  foumled  in  ISjIl,  is  a  well-conducted  institution. 
It  had  in  J.an.,  l87o,  fi5  instructors  and  employes,  and  231 
cliil'Iren  { 128  males  and  103  females).  Its  expenditures  in 
is:  t  were  $03,.i93.99,  of  which  a  little  over  $7000  was  for 
new  buildings:  its  receijTts  were  about  ^65,550  :  of  these, 
$22.1(10.20  was  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  State 
pupil.'*,  and  a  little  more  than  $3500  from  the  citv  of  Phila- 
delphia; nearly  $901)0  from  other  States:  $24,507.31  from 
priviitc  pupils;  and  the  remainder  from  donations  and  spe- 
cial funds. 

J!e/oninifi>ri€8  and  Industrial   Sclwoh. — There   are  two 
houses  of  refuge — one  for  white,  the  other  for  colored  chil- 

Chur 


dren — in  Philadelphia ;  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School 
at. Pittsburg:  and  the  Sheltering  Arms, a  private  reforma- 
tory for  homeless  and  morally-endangered  girls,  at  Wil- 
kinsburg.  near  Pittsburg.  These  institutions  were  founded 
in  1826,  1S50,  1854.  and  1873.  The  income  of  the  two 
houses  of  refuge  from  all  sources  in  1874-75  was  $122,254.93, 
and  the  expenditures  $109,063.36.  The  population  of  the 
white  house  of  refuge  was  738 — 595  boys  and  143  girls ;  of 
the  colored  house,  200 — 138  boys,  62  girls.  The  buildings, 
real  estate  (11  acres),  and  furniture,  etc.  of  the  Philadelphia 
houses  of  refuge  are  valued  at  $926,000.  The  Reform 
School  at  Pittsburg  has  10  acres  of  land,  and  its  buildings 
and  personal  property  are  valued  at  .$350,000,  It  had  431 
inmates  in  1874-75 — 286  white  and  30  colored  boys,  101 
white  and  14  colored  girls.  There  are  about  30  other  in- 
dustrial schools,  farm  schools,  and  homes  for  orphaned 
and  morally-endangered  children,  all  private,  though 
some  of  them  receiving  county  or  municipal  aid.  They 
are  mostly  under  the  control  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. 


Dksomination. 


All  denominations 

Baptists,  regular 

Baptists.  Seventh-day,  Mennouite, 

C'luirch  of  iind,  Tiiukers,  etc 

Christians,  ;ind  Diseiples 

Con;;ri':,';uinnalists 

Protestiiiil  I^)iM-opaIians 

Evangelical  Association 

Friends 

Jews 

Lutherans 

Methodists 

Minor  sects* 

Moravi:ins 

New  .Terusaleni  (Swedenborgian).. 

Presbyterians  (regular) 

Presbyterians  (United,  Reformed, 

Cumberland,  etc.) 

Reformed  (late  I>utch) 

Reformed  (late  (ierman) 

Roman  ('at holies 

Second  Adventists 

Unitarians 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Univcrsalists 

Utiiou  churches 

Local  missions 


Number 

of 
church 

Number 
of 

Sittings, 

organiza- 

tiODS. 
1870. 

edifices, 
1870. 

5984 

5668 

2,332,288 

395 

371 

178,210 

23.1 

218 

110,100 

97 

09 

27,500 

40 

36 

14,450 

2.'i8 

234 

94,182 

2.% 

23:i 

80,.545 

114 

118 

43,725 

15 

14 

7,7.M 

904 

841 

339,128 

128G 

1271 

446,463 

7 

f 

2,500 

13 

16 

9,000 

11 

7 

l,95Uj 

739 

723 

304,828 

289 

283 

119,022 

10 

10 

5,300 

712 

657 

270,835 

862 

319 

197,115 

3 

3 

725 

4 

4 

2,0.50 

201 

183 

60,860 

21 

18 

6,725 

26 

27 

7,450 

4 

4 

1,875 

52,758,384 
3,157,500 

537,800 
584,100 
318,200 

6,703,067 
712,800 

1,764,700 
681,000 

0,474,022  ( 

7,510,075 

.63,200 

401,000 

78,000 

9,626,9301 

2,487,500, 

298,000 1 

3,746,3201 

6,675,0501 

11, .500 

68,800 

489,300 

288,500 

51,900 

28,.500 


Church 

Church 

-..       . 

members 

Adherent 

organiza- 

Ministers, 

or 

popula- 

tions. 

1875. 

CK.,  1875. 

communt' 

tion. 

1875. 

cants, 

1875. 

1875. 

7824 

7583 

2783 

738,595 

2,407,600 

548 

511 

435 

57,874 

285,000 

388. 

297 

286 

38,000 

180,000 

117 

98 

87 

10,183 

51,000 

77 

70 

54 

5,672 

27,500 

264 

259 

316 

31,850 

1.59,000 

289 

273 

208 

32,180 

160,000 

120 

122 

12,460 

60,000 

17 

16 

18 

2,500 

12,000 

1007 

916 

620 

123,406 

660,000 

1612 

1573 

1869 

141,981 

650,000 

7 

7 

6 

560 

2,.500 

16 

10 

19 

4,800 

25,000 

12 

9 

9 

1,016 

5,.500 

1183 

1106 

1078 

152,602 

660,000 

321 

311 

276 

29,400 

120,000 

11 

11 

13 

2,1.50 

10,000 

926 

801 

427 

74,080 

290,000 

613 

424 

528 

450,000 

3 

3 

3 

240 

1,000 

5 

6 

5 

1,000 

5,000 

327 

294 

186 

14,389 

70,000 

28 

26 

22 

2,247 

10,600 

29 

29 

17 

2,315 

11,000 

4 

4 

3 

500 

2,500 

Church 
property. 


$64,311,365 
4,673,400 

1,0S3,,500 

1,1,86.000 

529,.500 

7,216,500 

989,400 

2,073.000 

758,000 

7,231.000 

9,928,515 

65.000 

47S.000 

88,000 

10,986,730 

3,103,500 

.357,000 

4,617,500 

7,825,000 

1.3,000 

83,500 

.581,000 

348,500 

65,,800 

30,000 


Charitable  limlitulinns  not  EditcatioiiaL — There  are  four 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  having  accommodations  for 
2050  patients — viz.  Harrisburg.  Dixmont  near  Pittsburg, 
Danville,  and  Warren,  the  last  now  nearly  completed. 
Besides  these  there  arc  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
the  Insane:  Philadelphia  Almshouse  Hospital,  which 
has  an  average  of  1100  patients;  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its 
class  in  this  country,  at  Haverford.  near  Philadelphia, 
having  accommodations  for  »00  patients ;  and  the  Friends' 
Asylum,   at   Frankford,    which   has   accommodations   for 

•Including  Bible  Christians,!  church,  1  church  edifice,  300 
sittings,  church  prnpi-rly,  $:iO,000;  Schwenkfelders,  churches  6, 
church  edifices  6,  sittings  2200,  church  property  $33,200. 


about  100.  The  whole  number  treated  in  these  hospitals 
in  a  given  year  is  about  3854,  and  there  are  usually  about 
80  or  90  more  males  than  females.  The  expenditure  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  these  hospitals  is  very 
large — the  support  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane 
being  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  resources  of  almost  an,y 
State.  The  annual  expenditure  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
$050,000  per  annum,  and  the  outlay  for  buildings  exceeds 
$3,500,000.  There  are  also  over'  1300  indigent  insane 
maintained  in  almshouses  and  ,iails.  The  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  are  well  provided  with  ordinary 
hospitals  for  the  sicii,  and  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  smaller  cities;  4  or  5,  especially  in  the  mining 
districts,  have  received  State  aid.  There  are  many  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  asylum  class,  homes  for  aged  and 
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indigent  persons,  lying-in  asylums,  eye,  ear,  orthopedic, 

and  iiulmonary  hospitiils.  inebriate  asylums,  etc.,  but  these 
arc  privately  endowed  or  supported. 

I'liKil  Institutifuii. —  Pennsylvania  has  two  State  peniten- 
tiaries— one  at  Philiideiphia.  the  other  at  Allegheny.  The 
Eastern  penitentiary,  and,  U>  a  certain  extent,  the  Western, 
have  been  conducted  on  the  (ilan  of  solitary  confinement 
or  complete  isolation,  being  the  only  prisons  on  this  plan 
in  the  U.  S.  The  prisons  are  not  self-supporting.  The 
Western  penitentiary  in  1874  had  0;!;i  convicts,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  .$8S.(i;:{S.7(),  of  which  only  about  $l(j.i>0i)  was 
from  their  earnino;s:  the  Eastern  penitentiary  had  8o4' 
convicts,  maintaint-'d  at  a  cost  of  $lll..'jl)5.27,  of  which 
$20,705.0:i — less  $3175.77  overwork — was  the  product  of 
convicts'  labor.  In  the  county  jails  there  remained  Sept. 
30,  IS7-I,  20.s;j  persons — 1974:  males,  109  females — besides 
1706  awaiting  trial,  detained  on  account  of  fines,  costs,  etc. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  in  these  jails  for  the 
year  was  $S3S,GS7.-17. 

NeiPKp<tper8  and  Pen'odicals. — In  1870  there  were  540 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published,  having  a  circulation 
of  3,419,765,  and  issuing  annually  241,170,540  copies.  Of 
these,  55  were  dailies,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
466,070-;  3  tri-weeklies.  10,000  circulation  ;  2  semi-weeklies, 
17,700:  weeklies,  385,  with  1,214,395  circulation;  11  semi- 
monthlies, S25.100  circulation  :  73  monthlies,  846,750  circu- 
lation ;  3  bi-monthlies,  with  8550  circulation  ;  8  quarterlies, 
31.200  circulation.  In  1875  the  number  had  increased  to 
707,  of  which  78  were  dailies,  2  tri-weeklies,  2  semi-week- 
lies, oil  weeklies,  19  semi-monthlies,  88  monthlies,  2  bi- 
monthlies, and  5  quarterlies. 

CoHstitiitioiif   CourtSf  liepvesentativea    in   CoiigresSf  etc. — r 


The   provisions   of  the   new   constitution,  adopted   Dec., 

1873,  require  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years 
who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  one  month  and  has 
resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  his  election  district 
two  months  prior  to  the  election,  and,  being  22  years  of 
age  or  upward,  has  paid  a  State  or  county  tax  within  two 
years,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  elector.  The 
executive  power  of  the  State  is  vested  ir  the  governor, 
who,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  elected  by  the 
peojile  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  and  attorney-general  are  nominated 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  during 
pleasure.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is 
appointed  in  the  same  way  fctr  four  years.  The  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  is  elected  for  four  years,  the  auditor- 
general  for  three  years,  ami  the  State  treasurer  for  two 
years.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
the  former  consisting  of  50  members,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  the  latter  of  an  indefinite  number,  apportioned  among 
the  counties  according  to  the  population,  for  two  years. 
The  number  in  1876  was  201.  The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  7  judges  elected  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years;  in  courts  of  common  pleas, 
which  have  one  judge  for  every  district  of  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, these  judges  being  elected  for  ten  years;  in  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  general  jail  delivery,  quarter  sessions, 
and  orphans'  courts,  all  of  wliich  are  to  be  presided  over 
by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  same 
district.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872,  Pennsylvania 
is  entitled  to  27  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Counties. — The  whole  number  of  counties  is  66,  as  follows : 


True 

Assessed 

True 

CoONTIKS. 

Pop., 
1870. 

Hales. 
1870. 

Fe- 
males, 
1870. 

*  Pop.. 
1860. 

28.006 
178.831 

valuation 

of 

property, 

1874. 

valuation 

of 

pro[)erty, 

1874. 

CotJ.MIBS. 

Pop-, 
1870. 

Males. 
1S70. 

Fe- 
males, 
1870. 

Pop., 
1860. 

valuation 

ot 

property, 

1874. 

valuation 

or 

property, 
1874. 

Adams 

AUeghenj'.. 

30.315 
262.204 

14,879 
132,811 

15.436 
129,393 

$ 
11, .368,043 
282,711,269 

22,736.086 
282,711,209 

17.390 
l-21,;i40 

8  697 

8,693 

16.986 

$ 
2.490.696 

$ 
9.962.784 

LanciLsier 

59.172 

62,168 

116.314 

103,028,120 

128.785.150 

43,382 

22.157 

21,225 

35.797 

10,102,875 

40,41  l,.i00 

Lawrence 

•ii.-im 

i:t.440 

13,858 

22.999 

Beaver 

36.148 

18,025 

18,123 

29.140 

4,949,496 

24,717,  HI) 

Li.'lj;iuoD 

m.oaa 

]6.W)6 

17.290 

31,831 

Bedford 

2»,li.lD 

14,925 

14,710 

26.736 

4,444,221 

],,,|,j..l, 

5H.7yfi 

2y.047 

27,749 

43,753 

39,744.909 

Berks 

106.701 

53,448 

53,253 

93.818 

21,394,010 

106,'. :»    ,1 

1  ,,   .  ,  11,. 

lt)0,Dl» 

84.785 

76.1,30 

90.244 

BUir 

38,0.^1 

18,878 

19,173 

27,829 

7,924,435 

23,;: .  ,  1, 

1  ■ ing 

47,fiJ6 

24.227 

23, .399 

37.399 

6,791.885 

5:1,204 

26,926 

26,278 

4«.734 

7,801,688 

35, hi:   ,'; 

B.H-io 

4.5MB 

4,227 

8.859 

64.336 

32,235 

32,101 

63,578 

21, .398,656 

71,^1,.  ■ ' : 

M.  r.  .-f 

4a.y77 

25,4  l.-l 

24,564 

36.856 

Butler 

36.510 

18,351 

18.1.i9 

35,.i94 

7,988,537 

27,:i.''  -   1 

17.508 

8.677 

8,831 

16.340 

Cambria 

36,569 

18,601 

17,968 

29.1.i5 

4,943,6:16 

24.71  -it 

\|   ,,ir,u' 

18,3ti2 

9.401 

8.961 

16.758 

CameroD... 

4,273 

2.408 

1,865 

1,006,169 

3,ipis„,u: 

.\luiiL;^oiiiery 

81.(512 

40.583 

41.029 

70,500 

Carbon 

28.144 

14,711 

13,433 

21.0.13 

4,359.920 

17.4.;o,tt.o 

Moul'.ur 

]5.:iU 

7.760 

7,584 

13.053 

34.418 

17,313 

17,105 

27,000 

11,823,392 

23.646. 7H 1 

Norihampton  .... 

61,432 

30,911 

47.904 

77,805 

38,594 

39,211 

74,578 

58,164,751 

87,217,l-'0 

Northiimbcrland.. 

41.444 

20.971 

20.47?. 

Clurioii.... 

26,5;t7 

13,559 

12.978 

24,988 

3,615,0:13 

14,580,i:i2 

Ferry 

25,447 

12.778 

12.669 

22.793 

Clearflcld.. 

25,741 

13,492 

12,291 

18,759 

8,420,051 

12,6:10,076 

Philadelphia 

674. U22 

S20,;t79 

353.643 

565.529 

Clinton 

23,211 

12,109 

11.102 

17,723 

5,423,IK13 

13.557,507 

Pike 

S,436 

i.-m 

Columbia  .. 

28,766 

14,325 

14.441 

25.065 

5,709,501 

17,l-'8,503 

Potter 

11.265 

6.734 

Crawford  .. 

63,832 

32,780 

31.082 

48,755 

23,102,219 

40,l.'.s.M>sl 

Scliuylkm 

116.428 

69.555 

89.510 

43,91-2 

21,336 

22  576 

40,098 

12.974.171 

45,109,5:18 

Snyder 

15.606 

7.773 

7.8:13 

15,0;i5 

Daurdiiu.... 

60,740 

.30,155 

30.585 

46,756 

16.074,079 

56.2,)9,276 

Somerset 

2H:iHi 

14,411 

13,815 

26.778 

4,293,71b 

17.174.984 

Delaware... 

39,403 

19,507 

19,806 

30,597 

37,702,158 

50,269,941 

SullivaQ 

e.iDi 

S.262 

2.929 

5,637 

Klk 

8,488 

4,793 

3.095 

5,915 

2,372,239 

7.116,717 

Susquehanna 

37.523 

19,172 

18.351 

Erie 

65,97.1 

33,135 

32,.i38 

49,432 

40,784.379 

61,176,868 

Tioga 

35.1)97 

18,0.'{4 

17.063 

31.044 

Favelte 

43,284 

21,395 

21,889 

39,909 

14,592,413 

36,481,107 

Union 

15.J6o 

7.651 

Forest 

4,010 

2,219 

1,791 

898 

1,608,255 

2,412.382 

Venango 

47.925 

25.625 

Franklin... 

45,365 

22,313 

2:1,052 

42,126 

14,184..S56 

35,461 ,3:i0 

Warren.. 

23.8a7 

l2.isi;J 

11.084 

19.190 

Fulton 

9,360 

4,693 

4,667 

9,131 

1,117,763 

3,353,289 

Washington 

48.483 

23.766 

21.717 

46.806 

Oruene 

25,887 

12,935 

12,952 

24,313 

7,22:l,:(93 

Wavne 

3:).ISE 

16.!I24 

Huntingdon 

."1,251 

15,199 

15,752 

5,305.582 

26,727,910 

Westmoreland.... 

58,7  IS 

29.254 

29.465 

Indiana.... 

36,138 

17,729 

18,409 

33,687 

8,:i99,709 

Wvomiog 

14.585 

7.4ia 

7.166 

12.540 

Jefferson. . . 

21,656 

11,030 

10,626 

18,270 

2,440,588 

12,202,940 

York 

Totals 

76.i:{4 
3,521.951 

37.626 

38,508 
1,763,452 

68.200 

1.75S.49» 

2,906.215 

1,760.765.415 

3,425,325,415 

J 

Pnncipal  Cities  and  Towna. — Harrisburg.  the  capital, 
had  23,104  inhabitants  in  1S70;  Philadelphia,  the  com-- 
mercial  metropolis,  had  f»~1.022  at  the  same  time,  and 
claimed  about  UOO.OOO  in  1.S7.') :  Pittsburi;,  .86.076  in  1870, 
and  .\IIo;^lieny,  53,180,  were  tlie  only  other  cities  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants ;  Scranton  and  Ueadin;^  were  each  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,1100 ;  Tjancaster  and  Erie,  between 
20.000  and  :;0.000 ;  Willianisport,  .Allcntown,  Pottsville. 
York,  K;iston.  N"orri,-town,  Altoona,  ami  Wilkesbarre,  be- 
tween 111,11110  and  20,000;  rliester.  Titu.sville,  East  ISir- 
miiiifham,  Birinin;^ham,  and  I,>anville,  between  8000  and 
10,000  :  while  20  other  towns  ranged  from  50110  to  SOOO. 

Ilitto)-}!. — Delaware  Hay  was  discovered  by  Hendriek 
Hudson  in  1600.  ami  Delaware  River  aseendeil  in  1616  by 
Cornells  Ilendrieksen.  Settlements  were  made  on  the  E. 
eitle  of  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1623.  but  none  in  Penn- 
sylvania (cicept  two  or  three  trading-hou.scs  in  1626-27) 
before  1613.  though  a  colony  of  Swedes  umler  Peter  Min- 
uit  was  jilanted  at  Zwanend'acI  in  Delaware  in  163S.  The 
first  settleuient  within  the  bounds  of  Penn^yh  ania  was  at 
Tinicuni  Island  by  Swedish  ecdonists,  under  .lohn  Printz's 
administration;  the  same  year  ( 1613)  a  mill  was  built  on 
I  Cobb's  Creek,  and  in  1616  a  ehiirch  at  Tinieum.  Tplandt 
(now  Chester)  was  founded  in  164S.  In  1655  the  Dutch 
from  New  Amsterdam,  Icii  by  Stuyvesant  in  jiersiui, 
mareheil  upon  these  .Swedish  settlements,  captured  their 
lorts.  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  over  whiidi 
they  aiipointed  a  viee-ilireetor.  In  1060  a  Dutch  settle- 
ment was  planted  at  the  Alinisinks,  the  settlers'  being  col- 


onists from  New  Amsterdam.  'When  the  English  captured 
New  Amsterdam  in  1604  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes,  and  remained  under  the  government  of 
New  'i'ork  (e.^ceept  for  a  part  of  1673-74.  when  the  Dutch 
recaptured  it)  until  Jlar.  4.  1681,  when  Cliarles  Il.granteil 
to  William  Penn  the  "tract  of  laml  in  .\meriea  lying  N. 
of  Maryland,  on  the  E.  bounded  with  Delaware  Ilivcr.  on 
the  W.  limited  as  llaryland,  anil  northward  to  e.\tend  as 
far  as  plantable,"  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  his 
father.  Admiral  Penn.  This  tract  King  Charles  named 
Pennsylvania.  The  original  charter  is  still  in  existence  at 
llarrisburg.  The  principal  condition  id'  this  grant  was 
the  payment  of  two  beaver-skins  annually,  and  this  was 
paid  regularly  for  00  years.  William  Markliam.  a  cousin 
of  I'enn,  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  .Vuicriea  and  take 
command  of  the  province.  Einding  that  Lord  liaUiluoro 
claimed  the  land  along  Delaware  Pay  and  lliver  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  Penn  solicited  and  obtained  from 
the  duke  of  York'a  release  of  the  territories  or  eimnties 
on  both  river  and  bay  e.vlcnding  over  150  miles  of  shore- 
line. Penn  landed  at  New  Castle  (now  in  Delaware)  Od. 
27,  1682.  Thence  he  went  to  Uplandt  on  the  2'.ltli.  and  in 
Nfiveinber  visited  the  infant  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
probably  during  that  month  made  his  famous  treaty  id' 
amity  wiih  the  Indians  under  tlie  great  elm  in  Shacka- 
mason.  During  16.><3  he  was  employed  in  organizing  his 
new  government  and  providing  places  for  the  large  number 
of  immigrants  (mostly  Friends i  who  began  to  flock  thither. 
A  controversy  having  arisen  between  him  and  Lord  Balti- 


ll.'>_' 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


more  concerning  the  boundiiries  between  Pennsylvania 
an<l  Manliuni.  he  returned  to  Enfrlaiid  in  HivS4  fur  its 
nettknu'iit.  kaxin;;  llie  excfutive  jn»\  tTiiUKUt  in  theliamis 
ul"  a  provincial  fcunK-ii  of  wliiuli  Tlnmias  Lloyd  was  jtres- 
idt-nt.  At  tlii.-*  time  ibc  nrovinuc  and  "  territories  "  (ibe 
laller  term  dt'.-iignatin^  wnat  is  now  Delaware)  consisted 
of  six  emmties — Philadelidiia.  Cbester.  and  Bucks  \V.  of 
tlie  Delaware,  and  New  Casitle,  Kent,  iind  Sussex  farther 
S.  The  |»n|.ulatinn  was  a  little  above  7UU0.  of  whom 
2600  were  in  Pbihidelpbia.  In  D>^*0  tbo  government  was 
vested  in  five  commissioners,  any  three  of  whom  mij,'lit  act, 
but  their  want  of  unanimity  made  a  dejmty  ijovernor  ne- 
cessary, and  ('apt.  John  lihickwell  was  uommis^ioufd  in 
HJ88.  A  |irintin;;-press  was  established  in  IMiiladulpliia 
in  IGSb  by  Uilliaui  liradford.  who  printed  bis  tirst  book  in 
that  year",  and  the  first  Bible  in  1(kS"-SS,  and  in  I(J8'.»  de- 
feu'led  the  liberty  of  the  press  on  bis  trial  for  libel.  From 
\6*J'2  to  ItilM.  ivim  was  dejirived  of  all  authority  over  the 
province,  but  his  rij^hts  were  restored  in  Any;.,  DilM,  and 
William  Markbani  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  In 
liVJS  the  Shawanese  Indians  were  permitted  by  the  au- 
thorities to  niij;rate  from  North  Carolina  and  occupy  the 
lands  alon'i  the  Suscjuebanna.  In  It'i'.tS.  Pcnn  ui^ain  vis- 
ited his  province,  remaining;  till  1701.  and  gave  the  col- 
onists a  new  constitution  and  Philadelphia  a  rhartcr.  He 
also  agreed  to  the  eventual  separation  of  the  "  territories  " 
frtnu  the  jjrovinee:  this  separation  took  place  in  1703. 
Prom  this  time  to  1720  emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  stim- 
ulated by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietary  government, 
constantly  increased.  The  Palatinates,  persecuted  at  home, 
came  by  thousands,  and  selected  lands  beyond  the  English 
settlements;  many  Huguenots  also  came,  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  Protectants  in  large  bodies  took  up  lands  still 
farther  AV.,  and  proved  themselves  excellent  and  enter- 
prising citizens.  Pcnn  died  in  1718  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  and  his  heirs  succeeded  him  as  proprietors.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  I72G  to  impose  a  duty  of  40  shillings 
per  head  on  aliens  in  order  to  limit  immigration,  but  it 
was  defeated  by  a  union  of  the  Friends  and  Germans. 
Independence  Hall,  the  old  State-house,  was  built  1729- 
34.  In  17.'Jj,- Hannah  and  Sjiringett  Penn  having  died, 
John.  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn  became  proprietaries. 
The  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  (Ireat  Britain 
in  Mar.,  1744,  led  tu  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians, whom  the  French,  in  order  to  establish  their  line  of 
forts  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  were  stimulating  to 
hostility  against  the  English  colonists.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  retain  the  friendshij)  of  the  Indians,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  .Shawanesc  were  the  first  to  break  faith  with  the  colo- 
nists. The  French,  having  secured  them  as  allies,  constant- 
ly increased  their  aggressions,  establishing  forts  at  Presque 
Isle  (Erie I  and  at  two  other  points  on  and  near  Lake  Erie 
in  I7o;).  and  in  17o4  seizing  the  position  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  (Pittsburg)  and  erecting  Fort  Du  Quesne  there.  The 
repeated  battles  in  that  vicinity,  in  which  Washington  par- 
ticipated, the  defeat  of  Braddock.  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians  which  followed  in  17JJ  and  17o0,  belong  proj)erly 
to  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  A  line  of  forts  was  erected 
along  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
for  three  years  the  settlers  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive. 
The  French  evacuated  and  burned  Fort  Du  Quesne  in 
1758.  and  the  same  year  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  secured 
peace  till  1703.  Then  came  Pontiac's  war,  and  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  year  there  were  terror  and  bloodshed 
ab>ng  the  frontier,  but  the  Indians  were  severely  punished 
in  December.  An  insurrection  occurred  the  same  year 
against  the  provincial  government.  The  proprietaries, 
John  and  Richard  Penn.  assumed  the  government  in  per- 
son from  1763  to  177G.  The  boundary  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  was  run  in  1767-08  by  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  In  1708,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations,  a  large  tract  of  land,  called  the  New  Purchase, 
embracing  most  of  the  counties  of  N.  and  N.  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  conveyed  to  the  proprietaries,  and  at  once  in- 
duced an  enlarged  immigration.  Pennsylvania  took  an 
active  part  in  the  movement  for  independence;  her  mer- 
chants signed  the  non-importation  agreements  and  de- 
stroyed the  taxed  tea  in  1774.  The  first  Continental  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept..  1774,  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  well  represented.  A  provincial  convention 
was  held  on  Jan.  23.  1775.  and  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton a  committee  of  safety  appointed.  Within  ten  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
the  first  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment  was  on  its  way  to 
Boston.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
public  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  July  4.  1770, 
and  on  the  Sth  it  was  read  to  the  thousands  assembled 
in  front  of  that  building.  On  July  15.  1776,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  Sept.  28  it  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple.   The  battle  of  Brandywine  occurred  Sept.  11,  1777,  the 


massacre  at  Paoli  on  the  20th,  and  the  battle  of  (J  ermantown 
Oct.  4,  1777.  The  British  troops  occupied  Philadelphia 
from  Sept.  26.  1777.  to  June  18.  1778  ;  the  Stale  and  national 
authorities  returned  soon  after  the  latter  date.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Wyoming  settlers  by  British  soldiers.  Tories, 
and  Indians  occurred  in  July,  1778.  an<l  was  summarily 
avenged  by  the  Mcintosh  and  the  Sullivan  expeditions. 
In  1778  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  Penns  were 
allowe'd  £130.000  for  their  unsettled  lands  in  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  furnished  more  than  her  full  quota  of  troops 
for  the  Revolutionary  war.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1780. 
The  State  constituti(m  was  revised  in  1790.  The  "  wliisky 
insurrection  "  in  the  western  counties  occurred  in  1794  ;  it 
occasioned  great  excitement,  but  was  put  down  without 
bloodshed.  Another  but  less  considerable  insurrection  was 
attempted  four  years  later,  but  was  promjitly  suppressed. 
In  1799  the  State  capital  was  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  in  1812  to  Harrisburg.  A  tram  railroad  was  built 
in  18116  in  Ridley  township.  Chester  co.  In  the  war 
of  1812.  Pennsylvania  quickly  raised  her  quota  of  troops. 
The  State  claims  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Perry's  fleet  being  built  and  fitted  out  at 
Erie.  After  this  war  the  State  was  largely  engaged  in 
colossal  enterprises  of  internal  improvement — canals  and 
railroads — which  for  some  years  embarrassed  her  finances. 
Her  common-school  system  was  established  in  1834  ;  a  re- 
vised constitution  was  adopted  in  1838.  In  1859  the  pe- 
troleum discoveries  were  made,  creating  an  excitement  only 
less  intense  than  that  following  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848-49.  After  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years  Pennsylvania  still  remains  the  centre  of  the 
coal-oil  interest,  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State,  on 
and  near  Oil  Creek,  furnishing  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  petroleum  of  commerce.  In  the  late  civil  war 
Pennsylvania  was  prompt,  .generous,  and  always  ready  ; 
she  sent  362.284  men  into  the  field,  besides  over  25,000 
militia  in  1862,  and  fed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  other 
States  at  her  refreshment  saloons  in  Philadelphia.  The 
State  was  three  times  invaded  by  the  Confederates — first 
on  Oct.  10,  1S62,  when  Chambersburg  was  captured  and 
military  stores  burned;  second,  by  (ien.  Lee,  when  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  her  territory,  and 
several  towns  put  under  contribution  by  the  enemy  ;  third, 
in  July,  1864.  when  Chambersburg  was  burned.  In  1873 
her  constitution  was  revised  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
revision  ratified  by  over  100,000  majority. 


Governors. 


I.  Colonial. 


1.  Vnder  the  Swedes. 

Peter  Miuuit 1633 

Peler  Hollander 1641 

John  Printz 1643 

,Tolin  Pappegoya 1653 

Johan  C.  itysingh 1654 

2.  Under  the  Dutch. 
Deryck  Schmidt,  pro  tern.. .1655 

John  Paul  Jacquet 1655 

Colony  divided  into  city 

and  company 1657-62 

Jacob  Alricks  (city) 1657 

Alex.  D'Hinoyossa  (city)... 1659 
(ioeran  Van  Dyke  (com'y)..1657 
Wm.  Beekman  (company)..1658 

Colony  united 1662 

Win.  Beekman 1662 

Alex.  D'Hinoyossa 1663 

Captured  by  the  English...l664 

3.  Under  the  English. 
Col.  Richard  Nichols  (gov.)  1664 
Robert  Carr  (deputy  gov.)..16ii4 

Col.  Francis  Lovelace 1667 

Anthon  V  Colve  (gov.)  DutchlG73 
Peter  Airicks  (deputy  guv.).1673 

4.  Under  the  English. 

Sir  Edmund  Andross 1G74 

5.  The  Proprietary  Government. 
Wm.  Markham  (dep.  gov.)  1681 
William  Penn  (proprietor)  1682 
The  Council  tThos.  Lloyd, 

president) 1684 

Commiss'ners  ap.  by  Penn. .1688 
John  Blackwell  (dep.  gov.)  1688 
I  The  Council  (Thos.  Lloyd, 

j       president) 1690 

I  Thos.  Lloyd  (d.  g.of  prov.)..1691 
j  William  ilarkham  (deputy 
governor  lower  eouniies)  1691 
Benj.  Fletcher,  governor  of 

j       New  York  (governor) 1693 

Wm.  Markham (lieut.-gov. )1693 
I  Wm.  Markham  (dep.  gov.)  1695 
William  Peun  (proprietor)  1699 
j  Andrew  Hamilton  (d.  g.)... 1701 
'  Council  (E.  Sbippen,  pres.).1703 
i   John  Evans  (^deputy  gov.J..1704 


Charles  Oookin  (dep.  gov.)  1709 
Sir  Wm.  Keith  (dep.  gov.)..1717 
Patrick  Gordon  (dep.  gov.)  1726 
Council  (J.  Logan.  pres.)...,17S6 
George  Thomas  (dep.  gov.)  1738 
Council  (A.  Palmer,  pres.)...1747 
James  Hamilton  (dep.  gov.)1748 
Rob.  Hunter  Morris  (d.  g.).1754 
William  Deuny  (dep.  gov.)  1756 
Jas.  Hamilton  (dep.  gov.)... 1759 

John  Penn  (lieut.-gov.) 1763 

Council  (J.  Hamilton,  pre.s.)1771 
Richard  Penn  (lieut.-gov.)  1771 
John  Penn  (lieut.-gov.) 1776 

6.  Ill  the  Revolution. 

Com.  of  Safety  (B.Franklin 
ch'n),  Sept.,   1776-Mar.,  1777 

7.  Presets  of  Supreme  Ex.  Council. 
Thos.  Wharton,  Jr...Mar.  5, 1777 

Joseph  Reed Dec.  22,  1778 

William  Moore Nov.  15,  1781 

John  Dickinson. ...Nov.  7,  1782 

Benj.  Franklin Oct.  17,  1785 

Thomas  Mifflin Nov.  5,1788 

IT.  State. 

1.  Under  the  Coni^tifution  of  1790. 

Thomas  Mifflin 1790 

Thomas  McKeau 1799 

Simon  Snvder 1808 

William  Findlay 1817 

Joseph  Heister 1820 

John  Andrew  Shulze 1823 

Georce  Wolf. 1829 

Joseph  Rituer 1835 

2.  Under  the  GinMitution  of  18S8. 

David  R.  Porter 1839 

Francis  R-  Shunk 1815 

Wm.  F.Johnston  (acting)..1848 

William  Bigler 1852 

James  Pollock 1855 

William  F.  Packer 1858 

Andrew  G.  Curlin 1861 

John  W.  Cearv 1867 

John  F.  Hartranft 1873 

3.  Under  the  Cbnstitntion  of  J87S. 

John  F.  Hartranft 1876 

Henry  M.  Hoyt 1879 
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Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  Prenident  and  Vice-President. 


Candidtites    for   whom 
etectorul  vole  of  the  State 
was  cast. 


Rcorge  Washington  P.. 

John  Adams  V.-P 

John  Hancock  V.-P.... 
George  Washington  P.. 

John  Adams  V.-P 

(ieorge  Clinton  V.-P 

John  Adams  P 

Thomas  JplTerson  P 

Thrtiiias  Pinckney  V.-P. 

Aaron  Burr  V.-P 

Thomaf)  JetTerson  P 

.\aron  Burr  P 

John  Adams  V.-P 

C.  C.  Pim;kiicv  V.-P.... 
Thomas  Jefferson  P.... 
(leorgo  Clinton  V.-P... 

James  Madison  P 

George  Clinton  V.-P... 

James  Madison  P 

Elbrldge  Gerry  V.-P.... 

Jamca  Monroe  P ; 

I).  1).  Tompkins  V.-P... 
James  Monroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkius  V.-P... 
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13. 1840 
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1844 
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7 

184« 

20 

1852 

20 

1856 

26 

25 

1860 

24 

1804 

1868 

1872 

1876 

Candidntca  Tor  whom  the 
electoral  and  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State  were  cast. 


Andrew  Jackson  P } 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  J 

A  udrew  Jackson  P ) 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  J 

Andrew  Jack-soo  P i 

WilUam  Wilkins  V.-P....  J 

Martin  Van  Buren  P \ 

Rk-hard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  J 

Wm.  H.  Harrison  P i 

John  Tyler  V.-P J 

James  K.  Polk  P t 

r.eorgeM.  Dallas  V.-P...  i 

Zachary  Tavlor  P > 

Millnrd  Fillmore  V.-P.. .  J 

Franklin  Pierce  P ) 

William  R.  King  V.-P...  J 

James  Buchanan  P t 

J.  C.  Breckcnridgc  V.-P..  i 

Abraham  Lincoln  P i 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P..  J 


Abraham  Lincoln  P  — 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P. 
Ulv-sses  S.  Grant  P.... 
Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P., 
Ulvsses  S.  Grant  P..., 
Henrv  Wilson  V.-P..., 

R.  B.  Hayes  P 

W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P.... 


2 
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8 

EC 

Pop. 
vote. 

28 

36,100 

28 

101,652 

30 

90,983 

30 

91.475 

30 

144.021 

26 

167.535 

{26 

185.360 

■.■7 

198.568 

1 

230,710 

1 
27 

268.030 

20 

296.391 

26 

342.280 

29 

S49.589 

29 

384.122 

Opposition  or  minority 
candidates. 


John  Quincy  Adams  P. 
Nathan  Sanford  V.-P.. 
John  tjuincv  Adams  P. 

Richard  Rush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

William  H.  Hurrison  P 
Francia  Granger  V.-P. 
Martin  Van  Buren  P... 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V 

Henry  Clay  P 

T.  Frelinghuysen  V.-P.. 

Lewis  Cass  P 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P. 

Winfield  Scott  P 

William  A  Graham  V.-P 

John  G.  Fremont  P. 

William  L.  Dayton  V.-P 
rStcphen  A  Douglas  P. 
J  H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P... 
I  J.  C.  Breckenridge  P.. 

(.Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

George  R.  McClellan  P.. 
George  H.  PendtetonV.-P 

Hor.ttio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.  Blair,Jr..V.-P 

Horace  G  reeley  P 

B.  Gralz  Brown  V.-P... 

8,  J-  Tildeo  P 

T.  A.  Heudricks  V.-P... 


F.i 


Pop. 
vole. 


5,440 
50,848 
56,716 
87.111 
H3,67e 
161,203 
171,176 
179.174 
147.510 
16,765 
178,871 
276,316 
313,382 
212,011 
366,158 


Other  candidatea. 


(■William  H.  Crawford  P. 
1  Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P. 

")  Henry  Clay  P 

LNathan  Sanford  V.-P... ; 


Jnmes  O.  Bimer  P 

Thomas  Earle  V.-P   

James  G.  Birney  P 

Thomas  Morris  V.-P 

MartinVnn  Buren  P 

C.  Francis  Adams  V.-P.. 

John  P,  Hale  P 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P.. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Doaelson  V.-P 


John  Bell  P } 

Edward  Everett  V.-P....  j 


Pop. 
vote. 


4,206 
1.' 


343 

3,138 
11,263 

8,525 
82,175 

12,776 


Cbatlea  O'Conor  P )    "" 

i  '  P' 
Peter  Cooper  P I    7,187 


(For  a  valuable  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 

present  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  its  geology,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  the  brief  but  comprehensive  abstract  of  its 
history  given  above,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  William  H. 
Egle,  M.  1).,  author  of  the  latest  and  best  Hi'ston/  nf  Pt-nn- 
eijhanui^  and  of  the  sketch  of  llarrisburg  in  this  Cvclo- 
pj-:dia.)  L.  p.  Brockett. 

Pennsylva'nia,  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  111.     Pop.  932. 

Pennsylvania  College,  (iettysburg.  Pa.,  was  founded 
in  lS;i2,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  1S:U  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  apjiropriated  $18,000 
to  the  institution,  and.  for  a  number  of  years,  nnnually 
$1000.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1850  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  funds  of  Franklin  College  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  was  transferred  to  Pennsylvania  College,  to  establish 
in  it  a  professorship  known  as  the  *'  Franklin  professor- 
ship." A  preparatory  department  has  been  from  the  first 
connected  with  the  institution,  designed  to  afford  a  suit- 
able training  for  admission  into  college.  The  control  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  thiity-si.K  trustees,  which  per- 
petuates itself  by  elections  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 
The  instruction  is  given  in  the  college  proper  entirely  by 
the  professors  in  the  different  departments,  who  constitute 
the  faculty  and  administer  the  government  and  discipline 
under  the  board  of  trustees.  The  first  president  w.as  Rev. 
C.  Philip  Krauth.  D.  D.,  from  IS.'U  to  1850,  followed  by 
Rev.  II.  L.  IJauglier,  D,  D.,  at  whose  death,  in  ISfiS,  Rev. 
M.  Valentine,  D.  !>.,  succeeded.  Within  the  last  few  years 
additional  advantages  have  been  provided  by  the  founding 
of  professorships  of  the  German  language  and  literature, 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  natural 
sciences.  The  institution  possesses  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  a  laboratory  for  practical  chemistry,  and 
a  cabinet  of  riiineralogy.  Its  libraries  and  those  of  its  literary 
societies  contain  over  18,000  volumes.  The  chair  of  P]pglish 
language,  etc.  has  been  endowed  with  i^l'0,000  by  John  E. 
Gnieff,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  professorship  of  tlic 
natural  sciences  by  tlic  same  amount  by  the  brothers  A.  F. 
and  (i.  I'.  Ofkershausen  of  New  York.      M.  Valentine. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  (more  correctly  German)  is  not 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  (Jerinan  formed  in  America,  nor  is  it 
akin  to  such  broken  English  as  Leland  attributes  to  Euro- 
pean (Jormans  in  his  lireitmaun  fi>tlfatln,  but  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate Soutli-Germau  dialect,  due  to  the  fusion  of  forms  ex- 
isting on  the  np))cr  Hhinc  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Bailcn, 
Parinstiidt,  Wiirtcmlu-rg.  (Jcrman  Swisscrland,  and  Alsace. 
and  taking  up  an  Englisli  clcnicnt.  as  English  itself  took 
up  native  words  like  hirkon/,  or  French  forms  like  prairie, 
bni/<ni,  and  vifle.  The  characteristics  of  the  dialect  may 
bo  learned  from  the  excellent  poems  in  it  by  the  late  11. 
Ilarbaugh.  1>.  1>.  (1870),  jind  in  Ihihlcmann's  I'rxusi/lvani'f 
Duteh  ( IS72),  b(.th  published  by  the  Keformecl  Churt^-h  Pub- 
lication Board,  Pliihidelphia.  Careless  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish unconsciously  corru])t  their  language  with  (Jcrmanic 
idioms,  us  in  the  use  of  "dumb"  for  dull  or  Htupid,  and 
*' rod  beet"  for  hrrt,  translating  difi  rothe  riihc,  because  in 
German  a  "  white  "  beet  (irci'w**;  riibc)  is  a  turnip. 

S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  originated  as  a  char- 
ity school  17  (.T  ;  founded  as  an  academy  1710  ;  incorporated 
as  a  college  1755  ;  and  erected  into  a  university  1770.     The 
medical  department  was  founded  in  1705,  and  the  law  de- 
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partment  1789.  In  1872  the  institution  was  located  at  the 
junction  of  Thirty-sixth  street.  Darby  road,  and  Locust 
street,  in  two  squares  of  about  sixteen  acres,  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  having  separate  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  the  medical  hall,  for  the  university  hospital,  and 
for  the  departments  of  arts,  science,  and  law.  The  depart- 
ment of  arts,  with  1.3  teachers,  embraces  the  collegiate 
branches,  and  the  department  of  science,  with  18  teachers, 
those  of  architecture,  chemistry,  drawing,  engineering, 
geology,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  mineralogy,  and  min- 
ing, each  dcpaitment  having  a  course  of  four  j'cars.  Con- 
nected with  the  department  of  science  are  a  mineralogical 
cabinet  and  a  collection  of  American  fossils,  containing 
10,000  specimens.  The  law  department  has  a  course  of 
two  years  and  5  professors.  The  medical  department,  with 
a  faculty  of  24  professors,  has  a  two  years*  course,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  valuable  museum  and  cabinets.  Adjoining  the 
medical  hall  is  a  well-arranged  hospital,  having  accommo- 
dations for  nearly  200  patients,  affording  an  invaluable 
means  of  clinical  instruction.  The  various  libraries  con- 
nected with  the  university  number  18,000  volumes.  In  1875 
the  whole  number  of  professors  was  41,  other  teachers  15, 
and  students  800. 

Penn'ville,  post-v.  of  Penn  tp.,  Jay  co.,  Ind. 

Pen'ny  [(icr.  P/VidmV;],  an  English  coin,  first  men- 
tioneil  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  about  695  A.  n. 
It  was  at  first  of  silver,  and  at  one  time  weighed  22t  grains 
troy,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling,  and  designated 
by  the  letter  d,  the  initial  of  the  Lat.  deuitriim,  but  its 
value  and  weight  slowly  declined.  The  first  copper  j)cnce 
were  introduced  in  1797.  At  present  the  English  penny 
is  of  bronze. 

Penny  (Virginia),  b,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1S26;  was 
edtu'ated  at  the  female  seminary  at  Steubenville,  0.:  de- 
voted herself  to  the  industrial  side  ui'  tlic  woman's  ques- 
tion, in  behalf  of  which  she  has  written  in  periodicals,  and 
has  published  7'hc  Eiiip/oi/nieiiln  «/  ]Vt>iii>-ii,  a  Ci/clopndi'a  of 
Woman's  W'orh  (18fi2).  Fivf  Ilimdied  Einploywcutu  adapt- 
ed to  Women  (  l8(iS).  T/iink  and  Art,  a  Ser}'e»  of  Artirhs per- 
tainhiij  to  Men  and   Women,    Work  anil  Wagen  (1869). 

Penn  Van  [so  called  because  originally  settled  by 
/V(j(/sylvanians  and  Fankees].  p. -v.,  Milo  tp..  cap.  of  Vates 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  fi.ot  itf  Kcuka 
Lake,  near  Seneca  Lake,  which  is  navigated  by  two  . -steamers  ; 
has  5  churches,  2  banks.  ;'.  nevvsjuipers,  an  aciidemy,  a  fine 
water-power,  extensive  trade,  and  manufactures.     P.  .'M88. 

Penny'backer  (Isaac  S.),  b.  in  Shenandoah  co.,  Va., 
in  180f»;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  j-ractico  of 
his  profession:  was  a  representative  in  Congress  lS:i7-39; 
afterward  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia; and  w'as  in  1845  elected  as  a  Senator  in  Ctmgress 
fnr  \'irginia  for  the  ensuing  term  of  six  ytjars,  but  liied 
before  the  completion  of  the  term.  I),  in  Washington  Jan, 
12,  1847. 

Pen'nypacker  (Gali'sha),  b.  in  Pennsylvania.  En- 
tering the  service  as  private  on  the  tnilbrcak  nf  tlie  civil 
war,  he  was  in  .August  appointed  ca])tain  in  the  97lh  Penn- 
svlvania  volunteers,  and  in  October  major,  attaining  the 
colonelcy  of  that  regiment  in  Aug.,  1804  ;  servcil  in  the 
department  nf  the  South  to  Apr.,  181)4;  engaged  in  opera- 
tions in  Florida  and  against  Charleston.  With  the  10th 
corps,  Army  of  the  James,  he  participated   in   tlu-  iilia-k 
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on  Drury*8  Ithiff.  May,  ISfii  (thrice  woundcri),  and  en- 
pnffoil  in  opp^ati(ln^^  on  the  N.  side  of  James  River  and  in 
front  of  IV'tcrchur;;  to  Sept..  iStU;  commanded  ii  brij^ade 
in  the  assiiutt  and  capture  of  Port  Harrisitn  (woumied)  and 
action  of  I»arl'ytown  Road.  In  the  final  ami  wiu-ce.''sfnl 
att;u'k  upt)n  Fort  Fisher  he  led  his  hri;:ade  with  ^rwit 
bravery,  roeeivin;?  severe  wounds  wliich  confined  him  to 
the  hoi*jdlal  till  Apr..  ISlWi.  when  he  rcsicrned,  boin*^  mean- 
while (Feb.,  ISr.o)  appointed  brifjadier-Kcneral.  In  July. 
ISljti.  he  was  ni)pointed  colonel  of  the  .'Mth  Infantry. 
V,  S.  A.;  transferred  to  the  HUh  re^^inient  in  ISO'.h  brevet 
bri;iadier-s<*neral  for  Fort  Fisher,  and  major-general  fur 
gallant  services  during  the  war. 

Pennyroy'al,  a  popuhxr  name  for  ^fenthn  pufer/ium^  a 
fra'jrant  labiate  herb  of  the  Old  World,  growinji:  wild  or 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  in  Europe  in  domestic 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative.  In  the  V.  S.  the 
name  is  given  to  Ilnh-muti  pufei/i'ohi^H  (low  pennyroyal) 
and  Mt-ntha  Citiia'/inNiit  (high  pennyroyal),  both  having 
Tory  nearly  the  odor  of  the  English  pennyroyal.  They 
arc  valuable  in  domestic  practice  as  deobstrucnts,  carmi- 
natives, and  diaphoretics. 

Pennyweight,     Pee  Wkights  and  Measures. 

Pe'no,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2100. 

Penob'scot,  county  of  Central  Maine.  Area,  .3350 
Fquare  miles.  Its  N.  portion  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  is  hilly  and  in  parts  mountainous.  The  S.  part  is 
■well  scttleil,  and  contains  much  good  soil.  Live-stock, 
grain,  potatoes,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  man- 
ufactures are  important,  and  include  lumber,  carriages, 
conjierage.  harnc■'^^cs.  leather,  brick,  shipping,  boots,  shoes, 
metallic  wares,  clothing,  etc.  The  noble  Penobscot  River 
traverses  the  county,  and  affords  great  water-power  as  well 
as  important  navigiition  and  fisheries.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  .Maine  Central,  the  Bangor  and  Piscata- 
quis, and  the  Europe  in  and  North  American  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Bungiir.      Po]i.  "."(.l.'jO.  1 

Penobseot,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co..  Me.     P.  H18. 

Penobscot  Bay  penetrates  the  coast  of  Maine  for  liO 
miles,  having  Waldo  and  Knox  cos.  on  the  W.  and  Hancock 
CO.  on  the  E.  Its  dtjep  waters  abound  in  islands  and  good 
harbors;  principal  tributary,  Penobscot  River. 

Penobscot  River,  the  longest  and  largest  river  of 
Maine,  and  the  most  important  navigable  stream  in  the 
New  England  States,  rises  in  Somerset  co.,  near  the  Canada 
line,  flows  E.  into  Chesuncook  Lake,  thence  S.  E.  to  its 
union  with  the  Mattawamkeag,  having  12  miles  above 
united  in  the  town  of  Medway  with  the  Seboois  or  E. 
branch  of  the  Penobscot.  Afterwards  its  course  is  S.  by 
W.  to  Penobseot  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to 
Bangor,  Oil  miles,  where  the  tide  rises  17  feet.  Above  this 
point  small  steamers  run  for  many  miles.  Its  upper  waters 
afford  valuable  motive-power,  .and  great  numbers  of  logs 
are  floated  from  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine  to  Bangor, 
and  then  sawed  for  lumber.  Its  length  is  .'100  miles.  The 
valley  of  the  Penobscot  has  an  area  of  8200  square  miles. 
The  mean  outflow  of  water  is  given  as  140,2o0  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Its  enormous  motive-power  is  only  in  small 
part  utilized.  It  is  the  most  important  salmon-stream  in 
the  V.  S.,  its  product  excelling  in  value  and  quality  of 
fish,  though  not  in  quantity,  that  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Penobscots,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Maine,  residing 
upon  an  istaml  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  Oldtown. 
8  miles  N.  of  Bangor.  They  belong  to  the  Abenaquis 
branch  of  the  Algnnkin  family,  being  nearly  related  to  the 
Pa?sama<jund(lies  {of  whom  about  500  remain  on  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay),  and  to  the  Micmacs  and  Malaseets  (or 
Malceites)  of  New  Brunswick.  By  early  French  writers 
they  were  called  Etechemins.  They  were  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  the  war  of  the'  Revolution,  and  were  re- 
warded by  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
Penobscot  Uiver.  most  of  which  they  have  sold  piecemeal. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  have  a  church,  several  schools, 
and  some  devotional  works  in  their  language  which  were 
prepared  by  Rev.  Eugene  '/etromile,  S.  J.,  and  possess  a 
fund  of  mure  than  $JO,000.  administered  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. They  have  established  an  elective  government, 
and  number  about  oOO. 

Pcnobs'quis,  p. -v.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  B.,  on  European 
and  North  American  Railway,  51  miles  from  St.  John,  has 
extensive  saltwitrks  and  some  paper-mills.  P.  about  400. 
Pcn'rith,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cumberland,  is 
beautifully  situated  and  well  built,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  7189. 

Pensaco'la,  city.  cap.  of  Escambia  co.,  Fla.,  on  Pen- 
aacola  I'.ay.  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  64  miles 
E.  of  Mobile,  southern  terminus  of  Pensacola  and  Louis- 
ville R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  21  feet  of  water 


on  the  bar.  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  Spanish  and  English  government  of  Florida. 
It  has  a  navy-yard  and  forts,  and  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant military  and  naval  operations  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fortresses  San 
Miguel  and  San  Bernardo  are  a  short  distance  to  the  rear 
of  tlie  city.  Pensacola  has  .')  churches,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral schools,  a  custom-house,  and  a  consiileraole  traiic  in 
lumber.  The  climate  is  usually  healthy,  but  subject  to 
occasional  visitations  of  yellow  fever.     P.  3.347. 

Pensacola,  tp.  of  Yancey  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  319. 

Pensacola  Bay^  an  inlet  of  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  at 
the  W.  extremity  <»f  Florida,  extending  inland  N.  E.  about 
35  miles,  affording  a  deep,  capacious,  and  commodious 
harbor.  It  is  divided  into  E.scambia  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria  de  tialvcz  on  the  E.,  an<i  receives 
Escambia,  Black  Water,  and  Yellow  Water  rivers.  The 
entrance  is  1  mile  wide  between  Santa  Rnsa  Island,  on  the 
E.  defended  by  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  entrance  point  of 
the  mainland  on  the  W.,  on  which  stands  Fort  McRee. 
Less  than  2  miles  N.  of  the  latter  stands  the  (dd  Spanish 
fort  of  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  a  naval  hospital,  extensive  barracks,  and  a  light- 
house, while  a  short  distance  N.  E.  is  the  navy-yard,  which 
was  surrendered  to  the  Florida  militia  Jan.  12,  ISOl,  but 
recovered  by  the  Federal  forces,  after  sharp  engagements, 
early  in  lSfi2. 

Pensau'kee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oconto  co..  Wis.    P.  777. 

Pen'sions  [Lat.  peusio,  "payment"],  allowances  of 
money,  generally  in  fixed  amounts  and  annual  payments, 
made  by  the  government  to  certain  individuals  or  to  their 
families  and  representatives,  in  consideration  of  some 
Tiublic  services  performed  or  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  them.  In  Great  Britain  jiensions  are  conferred 
upon  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  and  upon  many  other 
civil  officers  who  have  performed  their  duties  for  a  specified 
number  of  years  and  then  resigned  their  active  functions. 
They  are  also  frequently  granted  to  distinguished  and 
meritorious  authors,  artists,  scientific  men,  inventors,  and 
the  like,  or  to  their  widows  or  families,  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  personal  merit  and  of  encouraging  literature, 
art,  and  science.  The  policy  of  the  U.  S.  government  has 
confined  the  bestowment  of  pensions  to  the  officers  and 
privates  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the 
wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  or  who  have 
been  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  while  in  active  service, 
and  to  their  widows,  children,  and  other  dependent  rela- 
tives. In  distributing  its  bounty  among  these  military 
classes.  Congress  has  exercised  a  liberality  unsurpassed, 
and  indeed  unequalled,  by  any  other  modern  nation.  The 
provisions  of  the  existing  laws  which  determine  the  various 
classes  of  the  national  beneficiaries  and  the  amounts  of 
their  respective  pensions,  and  which  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated  to  be  quoted,  are  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Jiev. 
Stat.  {^§  4692-4791).  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Pentac'rinus  [Or.  nivTf."  five."  and /epiVoi',  "  lily  *']•  ^^ 
interesting  genus  of  Encrinitks  (which  see)  remarkable  as 
containing,  besides  many  fossil  species,  the  P.  cajntt  me- 
diierr.  long  considered  to  be  the  only  species  of  living  en- 
crinite,  but  several  others  are  now  known. 

Pen'tateuch  [from  ireVre,  "  five,"  and  reCxos,  "  book  "], 
the  collective  name  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy. It  originated  from  the  Greek  translators  and 
Fathers;  the  Jews  themselves  called  this  division  of  their 
sacred  book  Torah,  "the  Law."     (Sec  Bible.) 

Pentathion'ic  Acid,  one  of  the  sulphur-.icids,  formed, 
like  common  sulphuric  acid,  by  combination  of  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  water.  It  is  H2O.S5O5.  It  was  discovered 
by  Wackenroder.  and  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  sul- 
phohydric  acid  and  sulphurous  monohydrate,  5(Il20.S02) 
-I-  ."illzS  =  H2O.S5O5  +  9H2O  +  S5.  In  liquid  form  it  is  in- 
odorous ;  with  care  may  be  concentr.ated,  but  when  more 
highly  heated  decomposes  into  S.S02.H2i^  and  H2O.SO3. 
Its  salts  are  almost  all  soluble,  that  of  baryta  even  in  al- 
cohol, and  crystallizing  therefrom  in  square  prisms. 

II.  WrRTZ. 

Pen'tecost  [Gr.  TrernjKoo-T^,  "  fiftieth  "],  one  of  the  three 
principal  festivals  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  the  Passover.  It  was  originally  called  the 
*'  Feast  of  Weeks,"  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  harvest- 
time,  was  characterized  by  the  offering,  as  "first  fruits," 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  breail  made  from  new  grain,  and 
was  a  period  of  liberality  to  the  poor.  In  modern  times 
the  Jewish  festival  of  the  Pentecost  lasts  two  days,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  has  been 
combined  with  the  earlier  festival.  In  the  Christian 
churches  the  word  Pentecost  has  a  different  meaning,  de- 
rived from  the  occurrences  related  in  Acts  ii. — viz.  the  de- 
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scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  infant  Church  ten  days 
after  the  Ascension,  the  gift  of  tongues,  ami  the  conversion 
of  :iOOO  persons.  In  the  English  Church,  Pentecost  is 
known  as  Whitsunday  or  Whitsuntide,  from  the  white 
garments  formerly  worn  by  candidates  for  baptism. 

Penthifevre',  cle  (Ptkkrk  Philippe  Jean  Marie  d'Or- 
LEANs),  Di'KR,  son  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  h.  Nov.  -1, 
1S4.'».  lie  went  through,  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  the  course 
of  study  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  before  reaching  the 
nge  of  fifteen.  His  predilections  pointed  strongly  to  the 
naval  service,  and  in  Sept.,  1S61,  the  jjrince,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Ainerioan  government,  placed  him  in  the  V.  S. 
Nava!  School,  then  at  Newport,  where  he  had  the  rank  of 
naval  cadet.  He  received  the  commission  of  midshipman 
in  ISfi;'-,  ensign  the  same  year,  and  lieutenant  in  1864, 
during  which  time  he  made  a  cruise  in  the  (Julf  of  Mexico. 
Political  reasons  constrained  his  reluctant  resignation  from 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  He  tlien  enteretl  the  Portuguese 
service,  in  which  he  remained  two  years.  Since  the  return 
of  his  family  to  France  he  has  found  liis  chosen  sphere  of 
duty  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  his  native  country. 

Pent'land  Frith,  a  channel  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  (Jernian  Ocean,  and  separating  the  Orkney  Islands 
from  Scotlantl,  is  17  miles  long,  from  6  to  8  miles  broad, 
and  annually  passed  through  by  about  4000  vessels,  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  navigate. 

Pent'water,  p,-v.  and  tp.,  Oceana  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  2  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 
saw  and  shingle  mills,  1  foundry,  ami  4  hotels.  Its  deep 
harbor  affords  excellent  dockage.  Pop.  of  v.  1294 ;  of  tp. 
1414.  Amos  Dresser,  Jr.,  Ed.  '•  News," 

Penum'bra.     See  Eclipse. 

Pen'za,  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  around 
the  rivers  ALjksha  and  Soora,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
14,768  square  miles,  with  l,197,39.'i  inhabitants.  Tlie  ground 
is  mostly  level  and  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  Corn,  flax,  lienip,  tobacco,  hops,  and  beeti'oots  are 
raised:  splendid  forests  of  oak  trees  cover  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country.  Besides  agriculture,  the  principal 
branch  of  industry,  manufactures  of  linen  stuffs,  spirits, 
glass,  and  hcetroot-sugar  are  carried  on. 

Penza,  town  of  Eurojiean  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  is  finelj'  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  .Soora,  and  contains  a  large  park  and  many  beautiful 
promenades  and  gardens.  It  has  many  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  some  manufactures,  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  timber.     P.  about  28,000. 

Penzance',  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  on 
Mount's  Bay,  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cloth,  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  flax,  hemp,  timber,  corn,  iron,  and  coal.  The 
mild  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings  attract  a 
great  number  of  visitors.     Pop.  10,400. 

Peo'ria,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  580  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  Illinois  River  and 
Lake  Peoria.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  contains  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal.  Live-stock  and  grain  are  leading 
proilucts.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Peoria.     Pop.  47,a70. 

Peoria,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Peoria  co..  III.,  situated 
on  the  Illinois  River  at  the  foot  of  Peoria  Lake,  an  expan- 
eion  of  the  river  ^  to  1  mile  wi<Ie  and  20  miles  long.  ItiO 
miles  S.  W.  from  Chicago.  It  lies  along  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river  and  lake  about  4  miles,  and  covers  an  elevated  plateau 
extending  back  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  blutt"  rising  12U 
feet  above  the  lake.  Upon  the  bluff  are  many  tine  resi- 
dences, and  from  it  may  be  had  many  tine  views  of  the 
river-valley  and  adjacent  country.  The  city  has  an  exten- 
sive commerce  by  regular  packets  with  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  17;i  miles  distant.  Eleven  railways  terminate  in 
the  city  or  pass  through  it.  The  total  receipts  of  freight 
by  river  and  railntati  for  1876  were  1,285.978,000  pounds; 
shipments,  U60,I9J.070  pounds.  There  were  received 
7,062,695  bushels  of  corn — an  amount  exceeded  by  only 
one  eity  in  the  North-west.  Elevator  cupacdty.  1.260,000 
bushels.  An  abuiulance  of  coal  found  in  the  bluffs  near 
by  favors  manufactures.  The  yield  of  high-wines  for  1870 
was  9, 4;i0, 498  gallons.  There  arc  four  large  jiacking-houses, 
numerous  establishments  engaged  in  manufactures  of  wood 
and  iron,  especially  farm-implements,  several  large  distil- 
leries, flour-mills,  etc.,  and  extensive  stockyards.  The  city 
has  a  flourishing  board  of  trade,  '.i  national  and  4  private 
banks.  The  internal  revenue  from  this  city  on  whisky 
alone  for  1876  was  $S,:i41,995.80 — an  amount  exceeded  by 
no  otlier  city  in  the  V.  S.  It  has  an  efiicient  system  ot  free 
schools,  including  a  good  Ingh  school,  a  county  normal 
School,  numerous  private  schools,  a  business  college,  2  cir- 
culating libraries  of   12,300   volumes,   and   10   daily   and 


weekly  newspapers.  There  arc  32  churches  with  36  Sun- 
day-schools. Among  the  principal  buihlings  are  the  new 
courthouse,  costing  $250,000,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
two  opera-houses,  and  many  fine  churches.  There  are  sev- 
eral lines  of  horse  railw.ays  and  pleasant  parks.  The  streets 
are  generally  well  lighted.  There  is  a  good  fire  depart- 
ment, and  an  extensive  system  of  waterworks  gives  an  am- 
ple supply  of  water  and  protection  from  tire.  Four  artesian 
wells  yield  an  abundance  of  white  sulphur  water.  The  city 
was  settled  in  1779;  its  growth  was  slow  for  many  years*; 
latterly  it  has  grown  rapidly.  Pop.  in  1S70,  22,8 19;"  in  1877, 
estimated  at  35,000.     Pop.  of  tp.  794.  S.  II.  White. 

Peoria,  a  v.  of  Butler  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  119. 

Peoria,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Kan.     P.  1160. 

Peoria,  post-v.  of  Hill  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  234. 

Peoria  Indians,  a  tribe  of  aborigines  once  inhabit- 
ing Illinois.  In  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Pontiac  in  1769 
the  northern  tribes  fell  upon  and  almost  exterminated 
them  and  the  neighboring  Illinois  tribes.  In^832  their 
remnant  was  removed  to  Kansas,  and  in  1867  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  they  are  prosperous,  though  very  few  in 
number.  They  are  confederated  with  the  Weas,  Kaskas- 
kias,  and  others. 

Peoria  Lake      See  Peoria. 

Peotone,  post-v.  and  tp..  Will  co..  III.     Pop.  1213. 

Pep'in,  county  of  W.  Wisconsin,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River  (Lake  Pepin),  and  E.  partly  by  Chippe- 
wa River.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  un- 
even, and  has  a  fertile  soil  well  adapted  to  grain-culture. 
Cap.  Durand,     Pop.  4659. 

Pepin,  V.  of  Glasgow  tp.,  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.    P.  336. 

Pepin,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Pepin  co..  Wis.,  on  Chippewa 
River  and  Lake  Pe])in.     Pop.  956. 

Pepin,  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
27  miles  long  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  having  Pierce 
and  Pepin  cos..  Wis.,  on  the  N.  E.,  and  (ioodhue  and  Wa- 
bashaw COS.,  Minn.,  on  the  S.  W.  It  is  surrounded  with 
rocky  ramjiarts  of  picturesque  and  insjtiring  appearance. 
The  lake  is  not  very  deep,  and  affords  a  good  supply  of  fish, 

Pepin  !e  Bref,  b.  in  714,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and 
father  of  Charlemagne;  became  in  741  major-domus  of 
Neustria  and  Burgunriy  under  Childeric  III.,  a  futneaut, 
and  in  747  succeeded  his  brother  Carlomnn  as  major-domus 
of  Austrasia  and  the  Rhine  country,  innluding  Thuringia 
and  Suabia.  In  749  he  defeated  the  Bavarians,  and  in 
752  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  by  St.  Boniface  by 
authority  of  Pope  Zachary  ;  conquered  Septimania  from 
the  Saracens  752-760  ;  was  again  crowned  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen III.  754;  broke  the  power  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy 
754—756,  and  gave  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis  to  the  Holy  See,  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes;  overcame  the  Saxons  757;  took  Xarbonne 
from  the  Saracens  759;  waged  a  stubborn  war  with  tJuai- 
far,  duke  of  Aquitania,  760-768.  and  in  the  latter  year 
procured  the  assassination  of  his  valorous  enemy.  D. 
Sept.,  768.  His  title,  Lr  Bref  (the  "  short  "),  was  given  on 
account  of  his  small  stature. 

Pepin  ofH^ristal,  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
of  Frankish  kings,  a  grandson  of  Pepin  von  Landen,  mayor 
of  the  palace  in  Austrasia;  became  duke  of  the  Austra- 
sian  Franks  680,  and  in  687,  by  the  battle  of  Testry,  con- 
quered Burgundy  and  Neustria,  and  afterwards  subilued 
the  Frisians  and  ravaged  Suabia.  D.  Dec.  16,  714  a.  d. 
He  never  assumed  the  royal  title,  hut  exercised  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  four  successive  Merovingian /«nj^«/i( 
kings.     Charles  Martel  was  his  natural  son. 

Pe'poli  (Carlo),  CoiNt.  b.  in  ISO!  at  Bologna,  where 
he  was  educated,  and  where  he  still  lives.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisory  government  of  1831.  and  on  its  fall 
emigrated  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  France,  ami  finally 
to  England,  where  he  lectured  on  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  and 
wrote  the  libretto  for  f  Pnritaui'.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the  Liindon  I'ni- 
versity,a  post  which  he  held  till  his  return  to  Italy  in  1S48. 
when'he  entere.I  into  the  service  of  the  pontifical  army. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  on  its 
overthrow  by  the  French  again  retired  to  England,  where 
he  devoted  himself  til  literature  till  1859.  wlien  he  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Pep'per  [Lat./>i/«r]  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  smooth, 
woo<ly  stem  from  twelve  to  twenty  feel  long,  with  leathery, 
ovate  leaves,  and,  opposite  to  each  leaf,  a  solitary  spike 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  pea 
and  bright  red  when  ripe.  The  common  or  black  pepper  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  mo-t  tropical  countries.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  highly  appreciated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a 
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pound  of  pepper  wast  considered  a  royal  present.     It  ia 

now  one  of  the  niont  common  spices. 

Pep'peri  Wii.MAM).  M.  D..  b.  at  Philadelphift,  Pa.,  Aug. 
21.  lSt;J:  praduiitfd  at  the  rniver.-*ity  of  Pennsylvania 
ISfil  :  became  professor  of  elinieal  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
l-ital  and  to  the  I'hildrcns  Hospital,  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  president  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and 
director  of  the  biological  department  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences. 

Pep'pcrell,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  en..  Mass.,  on 
the  Nashua  lUver  anti  tho  AVorccster  and  Nashua  K.  K., 
has  4  paper,  a  grist,  and  3  saw  mills,  4  churches,  and  a  fine 
town-hall.     Pop.  IS  12. 

Pppperell  (Sir  Wii-liam).  Bart.,  b.  at  Kittery  Point, 
Ml'..  .June  27.  IfiOii.  ..f  Welsh  descent,  was  the  son  of  a  fish- 
erman :  became  a  merchant  and  a  distinguished  Indian 
fighter;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council  1727- 
59;  became  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  court  1730  ; 
captured  touisburg  1745;  was  made  a  baronet  1746;  ii 
colonel  of  the  British  army  1749;  major-general  1755; 
lieutenant-general  1759;  was  acting  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts I75t)-5S.  D.  at  Kittery,  Mo..  July  6,  1759.— AV. 
P.  Si'AUinwK,  his  grandson,  totik  his  name,  title,  and  his 
great  estates  in  1774.  but  lost  everything  in  CDnsequenco 
of  his  Tory  principles  in  1778.     D.in  London  Dec.  17,  1816. 

Pepperidsje.     See  Black  Gr>r. 

Pep'permiiit,  the  Mcutlut  ;)»)>' r/M,  a  well-known  Labi- 
ate herb,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  completely  natu- 
rali/A'd  in  the  New.  This  plant  and  its  essential  oil  are 
extensively  used  in  confectionery,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative  and  to  conceal  the  flavor  of  nauseous  drugs. 
Peppermint  is  extensively  cultivated  in  St.  Joseph  co., 
Mich.,  and  in  Wayne  co..  N.  Y.  Lyons,  X.  Y.,  is  the  great 
scat  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  ]ieppermint  in  the  U.  S. 
(ireat  quantities  are  produced  here,  and  the  business  is  in 
good  seasons  a  very  lucrative  one. 

Pep'perville,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Xeb.     Pop.  197. 

Pep'sine  \<\v.  Trei^i?,  "digestion  "],  an  active  principle 
of  the  gastric  juice,  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  lead-acetate. 
It  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  isolated,  but  ia  known  to  be 
one  of  the  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  organic  substances. 
Substances  called  pej)sine.  and  usually  containing  more  or 
less  of  the  active  principle,  are  often  prescribed  in  dyspepsia 
for  the  relief  of  the  irritated  stomach ;  and  no  doubt  in 
well-selected  cases  the  prescrijition  is  a  useful  one. 

Pe'pusch  (JoHANN  Christopr),  b.  at  Berlin  in  1667; 
was  a  musician  at  the  ("urt  of  Brandenburg  when  in  1698 
he  wentto  London.  Here  he  founded  in  1710  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  arranged  the  music  to  the  liegrfnr'a 
Opfni,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Harmony  in  1731,  and  d.  July 
20,  1752. 

Pepys  (Samfel),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  Feb.  2.3, 1633.  the  son  of 
a  London  tailor:  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge; became  a  Roundhead,  but  turned  royalist  under 
Monk,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  generals  of  the  fleet ; 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the  navy  1660,  and  had 
other  important  offices  in  connection  with  the  admiralty, 
for  he  had  gooil  talents  for  business.  He  was  (1673-79) 
secretary  for  the  afTairs  of  the  navy  ;  was  imprisoned  1679 
-80  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  popish  plot;  was  after- 
wards the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  until  16S9  ;  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  1684-86.  and  was  in  1690  imprisoned 
for  a  time  as  a  Jacobite.  I>.  at  London  May  26,  1703. 
Pepys's  J)'mr}),\ie\ii  in  shorthand  (16r)(i-fi9),  has  been  often 
imperfectly  reprinted  since  1S25.  when  Lord  Braybrooke's 
very  imperfect  edition  appeared.  Bohn's  cd.  (4  vols.)  ig 
very  generally  accessible,  but  thaf  of  Mynors  Bright  (1875) 
is  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory.  This  work  is  instructive 
ami  entertaining,  giving  us  a  valuable  insight  into  the  every- 
day life  of  the  times  of  the  later  Stuarts.  His  Memnira  of 
the  lioyal  Nnry  (1690),  Portugal  Hintory  (1677),  and  other 
writings  are  of  some  value.  He  was  an  industrious  col- 
lector of  ballads,  a  dabbler  in  the  various  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  founder  of  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge. • 

Pequan'nock,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1534. 
Pequea',  ].ost-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Conestoga  River.     Pop.  1276. 

Pe'qnods,  or  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Algonkin  Indians 
of  Eastern  Ctmnecticut,  nearly  related  to  the  Mohegans, 
whom  the  early  colonists  nearly  exterminated  in  the  *'  Pe- 
quot  war"  of  1637.  {See  Masov.  John.)  The  remnants 
were  scattered  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  a  few 
were  afterwards  gathered  into  bands  in  the  towns  of  Led- 
yard  and  Xorth  Stonington,  where  about  50  still  remain. 
The  others  went  to  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  with  the  Brotherton 
Indians,  and  are  now  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Pe'ra  [Gr.  iri^av,  "beyond"],  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, beyond  (X.  of)  the  (iolden  Horn,  over  against  the 
old  Stamboul.  and  connected  with  it  by  a  floating 
bridge.  It  crowns  a  bold  i>romontory.  and  is  the  dij)lo- 
matic  and  Prankish  quarter  of  the  Turkish  luctropolis. 
The  name  appears  in  the  Chmnofjraphin  (lib.  xvi.)  of 
Malalas,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth  century. 

R.  1).  HiTrncocK. 

Perpe'a  [Or.  ITepaca.  from  irc'pav,  "beyond"],  the  name 
of  several  districts  lying  beyond  a  river,  strait,  or  sea.  but 
used  especially  of  that  part  of  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine 
which  extended  from  Pella  on  the  N.  to  Maclurrus  on 
the  S.,  and  from  Philadelphia  on  the  E.  to  the  Jorcian 
on  the  W.  These  were  its  boundaries  as  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  in  bis  De  BiUo  Jmiaico,  iii,  3,  3.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  generally  wild  and  rugged,  though  well  watered 
by  streams  and  fountains,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  very 
fertile.  The  name  has  also  been  ajiplied  to  the  whole  of 
Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan.  (See  Reland,  Ptthstina 
I/i  nut  rata,  p.  197.)  R.  D.  HiTcncooK. 

Peramel'idfC  [Peromelcs.  from  Gr.  mjpa,  "pouch;" 
Lat.  nil  Ics,  "  badger  "],  a  family  of  marsujiials  of  the  order 
Syndactyla  and  section  Entomophaga.  distinguished  by 
the  elongated  snout  and  slender  legs.  Teeth  of  three  kinds 
and  in  large  number  are  devclojied — viz.  M.  |,  P.  M.  ^, 
C.  \,  I.  f  Zf  X  2  :  the  true  molars  have  transverse  crowns  ; 
the  third  premolars  only  have  deciduous  predecessors; 
premolars  compressed:  canines  and  incisors  small;  the 
stomach  ia  simple;  a  moderately  long  intestinal  cwcum  is 
developed  ;  the  legs  are  slender  and  the  toes  in  incomplete 
number  (/.  e.  less  than  fi^e),  and  provided  with  well-de- 
veloped claws  :  as  to  the  rest,  they  diff'er  much  in  the  de- 
velojiment  of  their  feet.  ( I )  In  the  typical  sjiecies  (Per- 
amelinje)  the  anterior  feet  have  the  three  middle  toes  well 
developed,  while  the  external  arc  rudimentary;  (2)  in  an 
aberrant  type  (Cha^ropodina?)  the  digits  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  anterior  feet  have  only  two  well-de- 
veloped toes,  and  these  oiler  in  combination  some  resem- 
blance to  tho.se  of  a  hog  (a  circumstance  which  has  ob- 
taine<l  the  name  for  the  genus — viz.  Chivropus — i".  e.  xo'po?, 
"  hog,"  and  ttovs,  "  foot  ") ;  they  are  sustained  by  very  long 
metatarsals,  and  correspond  with  the  largest  digits  of  the 
feet  of  Paramelin?e,  but  their  claws  are  shorter  than  those 
of  that  group  :  a  small-clawed  tubercle  dcvelojied  at  the 
external  base  of  the  metacarpal  represents  the  third  digit. 
All  the  species  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  and  are  confined 
to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guiana.  They  ajipear 
in  those  countries  to  replace  in  the  economy  of  nature  the 
insectivorous  mammals  of  other  regions.  (For  illustr.ation 
see  Bandicoot.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Per  Cap'ita  [Lat.],  in  law,  a  technical  term  originally 
of  the  Roman  law,  transferred  to  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  used  in  the  statement  of  those  rules  which  regu- 
late the  succession  to  the  jiroperty  of  a  deceased  owner. 
Whenever  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  in 
whatever  degree  of  relationship  they  may  be,  inherit  his 
lands  or  succeed  to  his  personalty  as  individuals  in  equal 
shares,  they  are  said  to  take  pry  capita — that  is,  by  the 
heads.  Thus,  if  the  intestate  had  originally  three  sons, 
two  of  whom  arc  living,  and  the  other  has  died  leaving 
four  children,  and  the  whole  estate  is  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  one  for  each  child  and  grandchild,  the  succes- 
sion thereto  would  he  per  capita.  Also,  if  all  the  three  sons 
have  died,  the  first  leaving  two  children,  the  second  three, 
and  the  third  four,  and  the  property  is  distributed  share 
and  share  alike  among  these  nine  grandchildren,  the  same 
phrase  would  designate  the  mode  of  division.  A  like  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  collateral  kindred.  If  the  relatives 
of  the  intestate  entitled  to  his  estate  are  certain  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  children  of  other  deceased 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  all  participate  equally  in 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  they  would  take  per  capita. 
In  what  instances  the  descent  of  lands  to  heirs  and  the 
distribution  of  personalty  among  the  next  of  kin  follows 
the  mode  thus  described  is  determined  by  statute,  and 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  statutory  rules  established 
by  the  several  States.  Succession  ;>er  capita  is  opposed  to 
that  per  stirpes,     (See  Per  Stirpes.) 

John  Norton  Pomeroy. 
Perc6  [so  called  from  the  Pierced  Rocks  in  the  sea  near 
by],  post-v.,  cap.  of  Gaspe  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  500  miles  below  Quebec.  It  has  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  thriving  cod  fishery.  P.  about  300. 
Percep'tion  [Lat.  per,  "through."  and  capio,  "to 
take"],  the  act  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects through  or  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  of 
internal  states  and  conditions  by  means  of  consciousness 
or  intuition.  It  also  signifies  the  result  of  such  act.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  of  this  term  to  signify  cognition 
or  thinking  in  general,  including  all  the  theoretical  powers 
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— sensation,  representation,  inference,  and  intuition.  In 
tiiis  sense  perceptifin  and  volition  would  include  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  limited  by  many  writers  to  ex- 
ternal perception  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  the  higher 
activities  of  reason  and  reflection  are  regarded  as  modified 
sensation.  The  presence  of  inference  or  judgment  in  each 
act  of  sense-perception  has  been  pointed  out  by  Reid,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Ilegel.  Erasmus  Darwin  made  volition  an 
essential  element  of  higher  perception — the  association 
of  itleas.  In  so  far  as  attention  underlies  perception,  the 
mollifying  influence  of  the  will  is  obvious. 

The  doctrine  of  the  intervention  of  images  arising  from 
effluxes  from  sense-objects  has  played  a  great  role  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.      Empedocles  (500  n.  r.)   first  ad- 
vanced this  theory,  explaining  sense-perception  through 
effluxes  and  pores,  interpenetration  and  mixture  of  elements 
arising  through  the  same :  effluxes  of  fire  and  water  to  and 
from  the  eyes  constituting  sight;  of  air  into  the  ears,  pro- 
ducing sound;    smell   and  taste   being    similarly   caused. 
Cognition  of  the  elements  of  things  was   held  to  be  by 
means  of  corresponding  elements  in  ourselves.     Anaxa- 
goras  (500  B.  v.)  took  notice  of  the  principle  of  contrast  in 
perception,  and  held  that  like  is  not  known  by  like,  but  by 
unlike,  thus  repudiating  the  principle  of  identity  as  set  up 
bv  Empedocles.  and  explaining  perception  through  differ- 
ence.   The  atomists,  Leucippus  and  Democritus  (4('i0  B.  c. ), 
taught  the  doctrine  of  effluxes  modified  to  suit  their  doc- 
trine of  atoms,     .\toms  impinge  on  our  senses  and  pro- 
duce images.     These  thinkers  also  distinguished  between 
obscure   perception   {<TKoTi-q) — ('.  e.  through  the  organs  of 
sense — and  clear  perception  (-yfTjo-tr)),  through   investiga- 
tion.    The  doctrine  of  effluxes  appears  again  with  Epicu- 
rus (.■!41-270  B.C.).     Sense-perceptions  are  mental  images 
coming  from  the  surfaces  of  things  by  efflux.     Plato  (427- 
317)  pointed  out  the  existence  of  inference  in  all   sense- 
perception,  and  showed  it  to  be  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  predicates  which  inhere  in  sense-objects  by 
reason  of  their  relativity.    lie  found  a  higher  form  of  per- 
ception in  the  cognition  of  ideas,  which  constitute  the  true 
in  and  for  itself?  sense-perception  deals  with  the  changing 
anil   variable.     Aristotle  (384-322  b.  o.)  held  that  sense- 
perception  (ato-0Tj(ri?)  is  the  result  of  qualities  which  exist 
potentially  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  actually  in  the  , 
perceiving  subject.      The  seeing  of  colors,  for  example, 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  medium  of  vision  (.air  or 
water).     In  the  active  reason  (vov^  ttoitjtiko?),  which  is  the 
highest  potence  of  the  soul,  will  and  perce])tion  are  one : 
it  is  creative  and  cognitive  in  one.    The  Peripatetic  Strato 
(288  B.  c.)  made  this  higher  perception  to  be  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  lower,  and  in  this  direction  the  .Stoics  tended, 
their  prevalent  doctrine  being  that  sense-perception  is  the 
origin  and   criterion  of   all    perception.      St.   Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Meister  Eckhart  held  the  doctrine 
of  effluxes  and  images  which  were  taken  up  into  the  soul 
through  the  senses.    But,  with  Aristotle,  they  distinguished 
from  tliis  the  higher  perception  through  the  active  reason, 
whicli    gives   us  knowledge   of  divine  truth.      Descartes 
(lS'J(l-ll>r)0)  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
clear  and  obscure  |ierceptions,  making  the  former  cogni- 
zant of  eternal  truths  existing  only  in  the  mind,  and  the 
latter    cognizant    of    extern.al    things     and    their    affec- 
tions.     Ho  separated  soul  from  body  so  sharply  that  he 
was  forced   to  explain  their  connection  (in  vtilition  and 
sense-perception)  by  divine  interference.     (Jeulincx  tried 
to  explain   the  same   by   the   doctrine   of  occasionalism, 
holding  that  through  (Jod's  power  our  ]>syehical  activity  is 
transmuted  into  corporeal,  and  the  latter  into  the  former. 
Malebranche  unfiddeil  (his  into  the  mystical  doctrine  that 
we  per(;eive  all  things  by  participation  in  (lod's  perception. 
Spinoza,  however,  abandoned  the  ('artesian  dualism  alto- 
gether for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance,  which 
makes  perception  explicable.     Leibnitz  denied  the  theory 
of  effluxes  as  a  mere  mechanical  explanation,  and  set  forth 
the  more  spiritual  one  of  monads  as  perceiving-substances 
wliii'h  reflect  or  r(?present  within  themselves,  each,  the  en- 
tire UTiiverse.     Obscure  or  insensible  ])Orceptions  are  those 
which  are  unaccompanied  with  eonsciousness  or  memory. 
The  myriad  of  perceptions  to  wliich  wo  do  not  direct  our 
attention  are  of  this  order.     The  whole  universe  is  latent, 
as  it  were,  in  each  monad,  existing  in  (his  form  of  insen- 
sible perception,  which   nci'ds  only  to   be  aroused  to  con- 
sciousness to  become  actual   knowledge.     Thus,  even  the 
lowest  state  of  the  mona<l — -that  simply  of  heavy  matter — 
contains  in   its   weight  an  obscure   representation  of  the 
universe  <)f  matter,  for  the  weight  c>f  each   body  depends 
\ipon  the  mass  of  all  odicr  bodies  in  space.     Thus,  the  en- 
tire histctry  <)f  each  being  and  of  all  beings  is  ctmtiiined  in 
a  <lormiint  state  in  each  being ;  ancl  it  is  the  activity  of  the 
soiil    which  brings  them   to  consciousness  in  the  vari(ms 
grades  of  ])erception.     The  aggregate  of  these  obscure  or 
insensible  perceptions  makes  up  the  instinct  of  animals 


and  the  disposition,  impulses,  and  emotions  of  man.  Her- 
bart  (1776-1841)  and  Bencke  (1798-1854)  have  pursued 
this  thought  of  Leibnitz,  and  have  made  many  valuable 
discoveries  in  psychology.  The  mutual  arrest  of  opposing 
ideas  in  consciousness,  and  the  ])c)wer  which  one  idea  has 
of  intensifying  or  obscuring  and  rendering  latent  another, 
as  well  as  of  combining,  when  latent,  with  other  latent 
ideas  and  reappearing  in  consciousness  in  a  new  guise, — 
the  investigation  of  these  phases  of  perception  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  modern  psychology. 
Kant  (1732-1804)  made  time  and  space  the  n  priori  forms 
of  sense-perception,  and  denied  the  objective  validity  of 
higher  perception,  limiting  it  to  subjective  forms.  Reid 
(1710-llG)  taught  that  mind  is  active  in  sense-perception, 
every  act  being  an  act  of  judgment  or  inference.  Com- 
mon sense  or  higher  perception  cognizes  necessary  truths 
of  inherence,  causation,  and  design — (ruths  which  Kant 
had  pronounced  merely  subjective.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
agrees  on  the  one  hand  with  Reid  in  repudiating  the  in- 
tervention of  images  and  material  effluxes,  but  holds  with 
Kant  that  we  do  not  cognize  things  in  themselves,  thus 
rejecting  Reid's  common-sense  theory.    (See  Psvchologv.) 

William  T.  Harris. 
Perceso'ces  [Gr.  iripKti,  "  perch,"  and  Lat.  csox, 
"pike"],  a  sub-order  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  peculiar  for 
the  combination  of  features  respectively  characteristic  of 
aoanthopterygian  and  malacopterygian  fishes.  (Jenerally, 
there  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  of  which  is  sustained  by 
spinous  r.ays,  but  sometimes  (Ophiocephalida;)  a  long  sin- 
gle dorsal,  and  the  ventrals  are  abdominal,  although  pro- 
vided, typically  at  least,  with  an  external  spiny  ray  ;  the 
lateral  line  is  either  obsolete  or  nearly  concurrent  with  (he 
back ;  the  branchial  arches  are  well  developed,  all  the 
bones,  except  the  fourth  superior  pharyngeal,  being  devel- 
oped, and  the  third  is  much  enlarged  ;  the  inferior  pharyn- 
geals are  separate ;  the  air-bladder  is  closed,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  oesophagus.  The  sub-order  was  first 
recognized. by  Prof  Cope,  who  included  therein  the  Athe- 
rinid.-e,  Mugelida?,  and  Ophiocephalida;.  On  the  one  hand 
the  sub-order  is  related  to  the  H<i/>lomi  (Esocids,  Cyprino- 
donts,  etc.).  and  on  the  other  to  the  typical  aoanthoptery- 
gian fishes  (perches,  etc.).  Theodore  tiiLL. 

Per'ceval  (Spencer),  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  1, 
1762,  was  the  second  son  of  John,  earl  of  Egmont ;  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Cambridge;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1786 ;  entered  Parliament  for 
Northampton  1796;  became  intimate  with  Pitt,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  made  solicitor-general  in  the  Ad- 
dington  ministry  1801 ;  was  promoted  to  attorney-general 
1802;  conducted  the  prosecution  in  the  celebrated  Peltier 
case;  was  an  active  partisan  of  war  with  Franco  and  an 
opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  resigned  office  on 
the  death  of  Pitt;  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  Portland  cabinet  Apr.,  1807;  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Portland  as  premier  Oct.,  1809,  and  was  assassinated  by 
,Iohn  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
May  11,  1812. 

Perch  [Lat.  perra],  a  name  primitively  applied  to  the 
species  of  Perm  or  yellow  perches  {Perm  idirinli/in  of 
Europe  and  related  American  forms),  but  also  extended 
to  many  other,  often  quite  distiintly  related,  ty])es ;  c.  y. 
S'tizoHtcdiiim  Ameririiuum.  etc.  (pike-perch),  Moruile  Amcr- 
irana  (white  perch  of  the  Atlantic  border),  llnplmdmioliil 
i/ninnienii  (white  perch  and  buft'alo-perch  of  Ohio,  etc.),  Se- 
biiaiiii  nnrveijicua  (red  porch  of  Eastport),  etc. 

CID.E.) 

Perche,  tp.  of  Boone  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  3119. 
Perclilo'rates,  compounds  of  perchloric 
(see  Perciii.ouio  Aimd)  with  bases.      Perchloric 
powerfully  with  bases,  forming  well-defined  ami  perfectly 
neutral   salts.      Most  of   these  are  very   deliquescent,  03 
tho.so  of  Kuda,  bari/ln.  sirunli'i,  limr.  anil  mi>;/iu«i'<i.     Serul- 
las  succeeded,  however,  in  crystallizing  (licse  from  alcoholic 
soludons.     Potamic  prrvhlorulr  is  the  mii>t  important  one 
as  the  source  of  perchloric  acid.     It  is  preparable  by  two 
i  methods:  (n)  Chlorate  of  potiish  is  fused  and  allowed  to 
!  evolve  oxygen  until  it  becomes  pasty,  antl  until  a  dr.qi 
I  removed  on  a  platinum  wire  docs  not  color  munatie  ncid 
deep  yellow,  indicating  absence  of  chlorate.     The  residual 
i  mass'bv  solution  and  crystallization  will  yield  crystals  of 
:  perchloVato  and  a  solution  "f  chloride.     (6)  Potassic  chlo- 
rate in  |iowder  is  gradually  added  to  liol  nKric  acid.     (I 
t  and  0  gases  are  evolved,  and  a  mixture  formed  of  ni(rate 
and  peichlorate,  easily  separable  by  crystallization.     Per- 
ehlorate  of  potash  is  "anhydrous,  and  decomposes  like  the 
chlorate,  though  only   at  "a  temperature  over  400°,  into 
I  chloride  and   free  oxygen.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  d ■• 
liquescent,  unlike  nearly  all  the  other  perehlorates.     .V 
thoui'h   it   contains   about  7   per  cent,   more   oxygen    b., 
1  weight  than  the  chlorate  (48.21  per  cent,  as  against  39.18 
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nor  cent.),  it  does  not.  according  to  Stadion.  react  so 
violentlv  with  curlroniicciiiis  bodies  as  the  chlorate.  It 
iiinv  never  have  been  tried  as  a  ecnstitucnl  for  ex|)h>?ive 
mixtures  liiio  gunpowder,  but  it  should  be  so  tried,  as  it 
■iniicars  likely  to  possess  valuable  capabilities  in  this  rc- 
'  ',1  llKsnv  Wrnrz. 


gard. 

Perclilo'rio    .Icid.       Perchloric    iiiciiiiihyilrute 
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liquid    acid    ..I'    great    energy. 
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a  culorless  liiiuid,  of 


resiiccts  with  oil  of   vitriol,   bein:, 

density  l.'SS  according  to  Uoscoe,  which  does  not  freeze 
at  —'Xi°  C.  Its  eoiuposition  is  UiD.Cyh-  With  two 
equivalents  of  water  it  combines  to  a  solid  crystalline  com- 
pound, with  great  evolution  »(  heat  in  the  coiubinali.in. 
This  latter  Uoscoe  found  to  liavo  a  density  of  l.Sll  when 
melted  at  :m°  V.  The  density  in  solid  form  he  apparently 
did  not  determine.  I'crehloric  monohydrate  cannot  be 
kept  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  s.ioner  or  later  explodes 
spontanoouslv.  By  contact  with  some  organic  substances 
it  also  instantly  explode?  with  terrible  energy,  so  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  material  to  banille.  It  is  preiiared  from  the 
potassio  perchloratc  (sec  I'Kurni.oinTKs)  by  simple  distil- 
lation with  sulphuric  acid.  No  use  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered for  it.  'Ii-:>'"^'  WiiRTZ. 

Pcr'ci«l«>  [I.at.  jirrrn,  "perch"],  a  family  of  fishes 
typified  by  the  common  yellow  perches  of  Europe  and  the 
V.  a.  The  bodv  is  elongated  ;  covered  with  ctenoid  .scales, 
and  with  a  continuous  lateral  line  concurrent  with  the 
back  ;  the  heail  conic  and  more  or  less  compressed :  the 
opercula  more  or  less  armed,  the  preoperculuin  being  ser- 
rated and  the  true  operculum  armed  with  spines :  the 
mouth  variable  in  size,  but  with  a  more  or  less  vertical 
cleft;  teeth  villiform,  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate:  bran- 
chial ajiertures  ample  ;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  ;  dorsals 
two,  the  anterior  with  many  spinous  rays,  the  (losterior 
with  soft  ones;  anal  small,  far  behind  ;  vcntrals  thoracic, 
each  with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  The  skeleton  lias  nu- 
merous vertebne  (in  the  perch  21  +  20  —  21) ;  the  stomach 
is  eoecal.  and  pyloric  cajca  are  developed.  The  family,  as 
thus  defined,  has  received  its  limits  from  recent  writers 
(e.  rj.  (iill  and  (liinther);  formerly  it  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  .SerranidiB  and  related  types,  but  as  now  limited 
embraces  only  fresh-water  fishes  distinguished  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  vertebra;  and  other  associated  charac- 
ters. To  it  are  to  be  referred,  besides  the  large  and  fa- 
miliar species  of  the  group,  numerous  small  fishes  distrib- 
uted among  the  fresh  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  which  have  been 
grouped  by  Prof,  .\gassiz  under  the  common  names  Ethio- 
stomata  and  Ethiostomida;.  The  family  with  these  forms 
is  confined  ti>  the  temperate  and  colder  waters  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  best-known  genera  are  Perm,  in- 
eluding  the  common  yellow  perches  j  Stiznutedium  or  La- 
ciopcrrn,  including  the  pike-perches;  Acerina,  represented 
by  the  rufiles  of  Europe;  Anpro,  also  confined  to  the  Old 
World ;  and  Pcrrina,  confined  to  the  New  World.  The 
other  genera  are  mostly  represented  by  small  species, 
rarely  met  with  by  any  except  the  professed  ichthyolo- 
gist. Theodore  Gill. 

Per'cival  (.Tames  Gates),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kensington  par- 
ish, Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1795;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1S15,  and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1820;  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  published  several  small 
volumes,  chiefly  of  ]ioetry ;  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  army  in  1821,  and  detailed  as  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  West  Point 
Academy,  but  at  his  own  request  was  soon  transferred  to 
Bostt>n,  whore  he  engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work; 
removed  in  1827  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  for  a  time  as- 
sisted Dr.  Webster  in  preparing  his  Dirt!iniru-i/ ;  engaged 
in  1S.'J5  in  the  geological  survey  of  that  State;  became 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  and  wrote  much  poetry  which 
was  at  one  time  highly  popular:  but.  though  not  without 
conspicuous  merits,  his  jioetry  is  nearly  all  crude  and  half- 
written,  and  it  has  been  consequently  for  the  most  part  for- 
gotten. Pcrcival  was  a  man  of  melancholy  disposition,  and 
throughout  life  was  hard  pressed  by  poverty.  In  1854  he 
became  State  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  D.  at  Hazel  Green, 
Wis.,  May  2,  1857. 

Percola'tion  [Lat.  per.  "through,"  and  cn}n,  to 
"strain"],  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  sometimes  de- 
notes simply  filtration  (see  Water),  but  more  frequently 
it  designates  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts 
by  means  of  a  process  essentially  that  of  lixiviation  or 
leaching.  The  drugs  to  be  acted  on  are  coarsely  powdered 
and  packed  in  a  funnel-shaped  percolator,  through  which 
the  menstruum  slowly  drips,  or  sometimes  it  is  forced 
through  by  the  air-pump.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  per- 
colator, some  of  them  combining  the  principle  of  dialysis. 
Percops'idn!  [Or.  ir«p«ij.  "perch,"  and  h^^,  "appear- 
ance"], a  family  of  fishes  represented  by  a  single  genus 
{PcrcopHi^),  confined  to  North  America.     The  form  is  trout- 


like, and  the  fish  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  young  of 
trout  and  salmon.  The  bo«ly  is  covered  by  moderate  scales 
with  comb-like  margins;  lateral  line  well  defined  and 
nearly  straight,  but  somewhat  concurrent  with  the  hack  ; 
head  conical,  compressed;  opercular  apparatus  with  all 
the  bones  present  and  unarmcil ;  mouth  small,  but  with  a 
lateral  cleft:  upper  jaw  with  its  margin  formed  by  the  in- 
termaxillary bones  ali>nci  teeth  villiform  on  the  jaws,  but 
none  on  the  palate  ;  branchial  apertures  ample  ;  branchio- 
stegal rays  si.v  :  one  true  dorsal  fin.  with  branched  rays  ;  an 
adipose  fin  also  developed  as  in  the  Salmonids;  the  anal 
small ;  vcntrals  thoracic.  The  family  was  considered  by 
Prof.  Agassiz,  who  first  described  its  type,  as  one  of  tlio 
most  remarkable  of  living  fishes,  and  was  referred  by  him 
either  to  the  vicinity  of  the  PercidiB,  or  considered  as  per- 
haps the  typo  of  a  peculiar  order;  it  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted  to  he  most  closely  related  to  certain 
South  Ameri(!an  forms  ( IIaplochtoni<lic.  cU'..).  and  more 
distantly  to  the  .Salnionida).  There  appear  to  be  several 
species,  but  the  typical  one  is  Percitpsis  pcllneidnn,  origin- 
ally obtained  from  Lake  Superior.  Theodore  (iill. 

Pcrcus'sion  [Lat.  percii^sinl.  a  medical  term  denoting 
a  peculiar  branch  of  auscultation,  by  which  the  pr(;scnce 
or  absence  of  air  and  fluid  in  certain  internal  organs  is 
ascertained  by  the  aid  of  artificial  sounds.  These  sounds 
are  produced  either  directly  by  tapping  with  the  fingers  or 
a  small  iiammer  tipped  with  india-rubber  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  just  ab<,ve  the  place  to  be  investigated,  or  me- 
diately by  the  aid  of  a  pleximcter,  and  struck  cither  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a  hammer.  (See  Ausccltatio.w) 
Percussion- Caps.  See  Fulminates. 
Per'cy,  an  historical  family  of  England,  descendeil  from 
William  de  Percy,  a  eomp.anion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  village  of  Percy  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  barony  of  Alnwick  was  acqiiircil  by  Henry 
de  Percy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His  grandson  having 
married  into  the  royal  Lancastrian  family.  Henry  Percy, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  was  created  by  Kichard 
II.  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1H77.  The  first  four  earls 
of  this  family  took  prominent  parts  in  the  "  wars  of  the 
Roses,"  and  all  perished  in  battle  or  by  assassination.  The 
title  became  extinct  in  1537,  but  was  revived  in  1557  in 
favor  of  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  beheaded  at  York  1572 
for  conspiring  against  Elizabeth.  His  brother  Henry, 
eighth  earl,  was  charged  with  conspiring  in  favor  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London 
June  21,  1585;  Henry,  the  ninth  earl,  was  imprisoned  many 
years  in  the  Tower  for  alleged  participation  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  of  1605.  The  title  having  again  become  ex- 
tinct in  1670,  it  was  revived  in  1749  in  favor  of  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  a  grandson  of  the  last  earl.  His  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  took  the  name  of  Percy,  succcedeil 
by  permission  of  Parliament  to  the  earldom  in  1750,  and 
was  made  first  duke  of  Northumberland  1766.  His  son 
Hugh  (known  as  Earl  Percy)  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  June  6,  1786.  and  d. 
July  10,  1817.  The  career  of  his  son.  Algernon  Percy, 
fourth  duke,  has  been  given  under  the  title  Northimber- 
LAND,  Duke  of. — The  present  representative  of  the  ftimily 
is  Albernon  George  Percy.  LL.D.,  sixth  duke.  b.  May  2, 
1810,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  Aug.  22,  1867.  and  became 
lord  of  the  admiralty  1858.  Northumberland  House.  Char- 
ing Cross,  the  London  residence  of  the  Percics  for  many 
generations,  was  sold  to  the  board  of  public  works  in  1873 
for  £500,000,  to  be  pulled  down  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
street,  and  the  duke  employed  a  considerable  part  of  that 
sum  in  the  improvement  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

Percy  (Henry),  surnamed  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  earl 
of  Northumberland,  b.  in  England  M£iy  20,  1364;  became 
famous  in  the  wars  of  Franco  and  of  the  Scottish  border; 
defeated  and  killed  Douglas  at  Otterburn  (Chevy  Chase) 
1388  :  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  1399,  aiding  him  to  ob- 
tain the  English  throne;  was  rewarded  with  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  East  Marches  and  the  gift  of  the  Isle  of  Jlan ; 
was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  1402; 
took  up  arms  with  his  father  to  place  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  on  the  throne,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, July  21,  1403.  He  is  immortalized  in  Shakspeare's 
/feary  IV. 

Percy  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  13,  172S;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  master's  degree  1753;  became 
vicar  of  Easton  Maudit  and  rector  of  Wilby  1756:  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  1766;  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king  1769;  dean  of  Carlisle  1778; 
bishop  of  Dromore  1782.  D.  at  Dromore.  Ireland,  Sept. 
30.  1811.  His  best-known  work.  The  Ilclique.a  nf  Aneienl 
Eiiijlitth  P'Htrif  (1765),  had  a  wide  influence  in  developing 
a  taste  for  ballad  literature  and  antiquities.  He  translated 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquilica  (1770),  and  collected  a  mass 
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of  ancient  tales  and  poetry  which  were  not  printed  until 

lStj8.   Among  liis  other  works  is  a  Ae?/  to  the  New  Testament. 

Perdic'cas,  a  celebrated  Macedonian  general  to  whom 
Alexander  the  <Jreat  on  his  deathbed  gave  his  ring,  the 
svnibol  of  the  royal  power ;  held  the  empire  together  for  a 
short  time  by  his  superior  energy  and  talents,  but  when  it 
became  evident  that  he  himself  aspired  to  the  crown,  a 
coalition  was  formed  against  him  by  Antipater,  C'rateros, 
and  Ptolemy,  and  on  his  expedition  against  Ptulemy  he  was 
assassinated  in  3111  B.  c,  near  Memphis,  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Perdic'inPB  [Lat.  ;)crf/)>,  "  partridge"],  a  sub-family 
of  Tetraonid:e.  containing  the  partridges  and  quails  of  the 
Old  World.     These  are  distinguished  by  a  comparatively 


The  Common  Partridge  of  Europe. 

slender  and  depressed  bill,  and  the  lower  mandible  has  an 
unarmed  margin.  There  are  numerous  species,  85  having 
been  recognized  by  G.  K.  Gray  ;  these  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  species  also 
extend  to  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealimd.  They  have  been  variously 
combined  in  genera,  but  by  Gray  they  are  all  included  in 
five  genera — viz.  (1)  rtilopnchns  ;  (2)  Ithnr/hiufi,  with  three 
8ub-gcnera;  (3)  FraiicofitniH,  with  nine  sub-genera;  (4) 
Perdir,  with  seven  sub-genera ;  and  (5)  Col  urn  h-,  also 
with  seven  sub-genera.  The  common  European  partridge 
belongs  to  the  genus  Perrfi.r,  the  common  quail  to  Cntur- 
nir.  The  American  species  known  under  the  same  names 
have  no  relation  to  these,  but  belong  to  a  peculiar  sub- 
family, contradistinguished  from  the  Perdiciuie  by  the 
stout  bill  and  armed  lower  jaw.     (Sec  Ohtvgin.k.) 

Theodore  Gill. 

Per'cgrine  Farcon  (Falco  prrerjn'nus),  a  hawk  for- 
merly much  used  in  falconry.  It  is  bnld,  graceful,  swift, 
docile,  strong,  and  destructive,  and  was  the  favorite  among 
the  noble  falcons,  tliough  less  powerful  than  the  hinner 
and  the  Jerfalcon.  Tlu^  female  peregrine  is  the  bird  which 
is,  pur  ejrrrlft-iire,  called  falcon;  the  male  is  the  tercel, 
and  is  smaller  than  his  mate. 

Perei'rn  (.Tonat[ian).  M.  D.,  F.  K.  P..  b.  in  ?!horedHch. 
London.  May  22,  1804 ;  studied  at  Finsbury  for  four  years ; 
received  a  medical  education;  was  licensed  by  the  Apoth- 
ecaries 1S23;  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons 1H25;  apothecary  nnri  chemical"  lecturer  to  the  AI- 
dersgate  Street  Disjiensary  1 S23  ;  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  the  same  school  1S32:  took  the  doctor's  ilcirreo 
at  Erlangeu  1S40;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUenc 
of  Physicians  184.^;  i>hysieian  to  the  London  Hospitil 
1H51  ;  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  London  Univorsitv. 
D.  (in  consequence  of  a  fall)  at  London  Jan.  20,  I8f)3. 
His  great  work  was  the  EhmcntH  t,f  Mutrrifi  }frfh'rn  and 
Thrniprntu-K  (]83!l-40),  still  a  standard  authority;  also 
published  a  Treat'inr  on  Dirt  (1843),  lectures  on  Polarized 
Liijht  (1843).  and  other  works. 

Perekop',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Tauricla.  ()n  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
net't'i  the  Crimea  with  tlie  mainland.  The  town,  which 
was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  is  still  of  great  strategical 
and  conuiU'rcial  iuipoi  tancc.  as  it  is  sitnalcil  at  a  point 
ivhcre  all  the  roads  leading  from  Southern  Russia  into  the 


Crimea  connect.     Its  trade  in  salt  produced  from  the  salt 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  is  very  extensive.     Pop.  5000. 

Pere  Marquette',  tp.  of  Mason  eo.,  Mich.  Pop.  054. 
Pereslavl',  or  Perejaslavl,  an  old  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alta  and  the  Troobczh.  It  has  II  i-hurches.  among 
which  are  several  cathedrals,  and  many  educational  insti- 
tutions.    Pop.  721S. 

Pereslavr-Zalies'ki,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  govt'rnnu'iit  of  Vladimeer;  its  cotton  fabrics 
are  exported  even  to  China.     Pop.  G335. 

Pe'rez  (Antonio),  b.  at  Monreal  de  Ariza,  Aragon, 
Spain,  in  1541,  was  a  natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Perez,  who 
was  many  years  a  secretary  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.;  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  studying  also  at  Vcnir-c  nnd  at  Madrid  ; 
became  secretary  of  state  to  Philip  II.  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  lUiSl :  was  the  chief  aircnt 
of  that  treacherous  monarch  in  many  of  his  secret 
crimes,  especially  in  the  assassination  of  Juan 
de  Eseovedo  1578:  was  tried  for  that  crime,  im- 
prisoned, and  exiled  from  tlie  court  :  was  again 
arrested  for  the  same  crime  in  1590.  when,  being 
put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  act.  but  ac- 
cused the  king  of  complicity  ;  escaped  to  Ara- 
gon  in  April,  where  he  placed  himself  un<Icr  the 
protection  of  the  /'»cro«  or  jirivileges  of  that  king- 
dom ;  was  twice  seized  by  royal  command  and 
handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  but  on  both  oc- 
casions released  by  the  ])eople.  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  rebellion  which  ended  in  the  suppression  of 
the  fueros  of  Aragon.  Perez  escaped  to  France 
Nov.,  1591  ;  resided  in  England  as  secret  agent 
of  Henry  IV.  1593-95;  published  in  London  his 
lielacifiucs.  giving  his  own  account  of  his  roman- 
tic adventures  (1594).  and  was  the  author  of 
CartoH  Familiftres  and  several  other  works,  ele- 
gantly written.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  1(111.  (See 
Mignet's  Antotne  Perez  et  Philippe  II.  (1845).) 

Perez  (Jose  Joaquin),  b.  at  Santiago,  Chili, 
in  1801  ;  was  secretary  of  legation  in  France 
1829-31;  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres  1832;  sub- 
sequently deputy  in  Congress,  councillor  of 
state,  minister  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  and 
of  foreign  atTairs  ;  president  of  the  chan.bcr  of  deputies 
and  of  the  senate,  and  was  president  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing two  terms  (1861-71).  During  his  administration  that 
republic  enjoyed  internal  peace  and  prosjierliy,  and  great 
material  improvements  were  carried  out.  I>uriug  a  ninn- 
inal  war  with  Spain,  A'alparaiso  was  burned  by  a  Spanish 
squadron,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  men-of-war  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Chiliiins,  but  no  attempt  at  invasion  of  the 
country  took  place. 

Perform'ance  (law),  the  doing  by  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  very  acts  which  by  its  terms  he  is  bound  to  do, 
whereby  he  is  wholly  discharged  from  the  obligation.  Wlicn 
the  contract  creates  a  pecuniary  obligation  only,  either  in 
the  form  of  debt  or  damages,  such  discharge  thereof  is  ordi- 
narily denominated  "  payment,"  which  is  merely  a  particu- 
lar instance  or  species  of  jicrformancc  :  so  that  the  latter 
term  is  practically  confined,  in  the  tLclinical  nomenclature 
of  the  law,  to  the  doing  of  any  and  all  acts,  other  than  the 
payment  of  money,  stipulated  to  be  <ionc,  by  means  of 
whicli  the  legal  duty  arising  from  the  agreement  is  fully 
satisfied.  Ji)iiN  NoitroN  PoMiniov. 

Per'fumes  [Lat.prr,*' through."  and  /V»(7f«,*'smnUc"l, 
Chemistry  of.  Of  all  the  senses,  those  mysterious  media 
through  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  there  is  certainly 
none  more  mysterious  or  more  interesting  than  the  sense 
of  smell.  Our  present  concern  is  not.  however.  bO  much 
with  the  sense  itself  as  with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  that 
excite  it.  It  may  be  saiil  that  as  a  general  thing  vnlatile 
bodies  are  oilorous,  but  tlu-ie  are  numhers  of  exceptions 
to  this,  one  of  the  most  cmim-ut  exceptions  being  that  most 
abundant  of  all  volatile  bodies,  trntr,;  which  when  jiuro  is, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  iibsolutely  devoid  of  t)dor.  at  least 
to  tiie  human  sense.  AVhen  it  is  said  that  animals  can 
"  smell  water  "  at  a  distance,  it  is  probable  that  tliey  smell 
some  odorous  cfiluv  ium  proceeding  from  organic  decay  that 
accompanies  the  vapor  from  the  water.  Nevertheless,  it 
can  by  no  means  be  asserted  that  pure  water  itself  may  not 
have  a  positive  odor  to  these  animals.  Other  exceptions 
are  certain  gases,  which  arc  held  tn  be  but  the  vapors  of 
liquiils  that  are  volatile  at  temperatures  below  the  normal 
range.  It  must  be  a<lnntteii,  nevertheless,  that  the  inodor- 
ous gases  are  among  those  which  have  never  been  posi- 
tively proved  to  be  convertible  into  liquid  form,  such  as 
a.ri/»pn,  fii/drmfin,  and  uitroifrn.  Two  other  incondrn»nhlr 
gases,  however — i-arbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas — arc  as- 
serted by  somo  to  possess  distinct  though  fooblo  odors; 
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and  DO  gonorftl  principle  can  here  be  deduced.  The  di- 
vision of  (n|orH  into  Iwo  classes,  those  to  be  culled  pT/ttmci, 
and  those  which  iirc  not  such,  presents  also  much  difficulty 
in  a  scientific  Hcn^u.  Odors  which  arc  most  repulsive  to 
some  are  attractive,  and  often  even  highly  enjtiyablc.  to 
others.  This  is  even  true  with  the  same  individual,  in  the 
case  of  many  odors,  with  reference  to  the  de^^ree  of  t'ltttn- 
m'lif  of  the  oiior,  many  volatile  bodies  existing  which  almost 
all  consider  fra^rrnnt  when  diffused  in  very  minute  propor- 
tion throughout  the  air.  but  are  most  otfensive  and  even 
nauscatinjj  when  concentriited.  The  probability  seems  to 
be  that  many  vapors  have  their  odors  fully  developed  only 
when  diffused  thinly  throughout  a  larK©  mass  of  air.  as  if 
this  development  were  really  tluo  to  si»mo  agency — for  ex- 
ample, ozone — in  the  air  itself;  in  other  words,  that  the 
odorous  power,  so  to  speak,  over  the  sense  of  smell,  wore 
only  developed  by  chemical  action.  There  are  many  sur- 
prising facts  known  that  bear  upon  this  hypothesis ;  amonj; 
them  the  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  some  substances 
— such  as  miiik.  for  instance,  which  will  give  out  odor  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  Some  scientists,  among  them 
our  eminent  American  chemist.  Robert  Hare,  have  thus 
been  led  to  consider  the  possibility  that  odors  may  be 
transmilteil  to  the  scnsoriuni,  a**  the  perception  of  colors 
is  tran-iinilted  to  the  retina,  throui^h  the  ethereal  medhim, 
anil  not  by  actual  contac^t  of  material  particles.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  yet  belonginjj  almost  wholly  to  the 
realm  of  speculation,  no  aicquate  experimental  foundation 
of  facts  for  scientific  induction  havin*^  been  laid. 

The  whole  mass  of  what  are  technically  called /)i?r/*»/»«fl, 
or  sometimes  aromatic  substances,  belongs  chemically  to 
the  compounds  having  a  basis  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  among  chemists  of 
late  there  has  grown  up  a  mode  of  classifying  all  carbo- 
hydrogcn  compounds  in  two  great  series — the  "  fatty 
scries"  and  the  "aromatic  series."  the  latter  comprising 
the  homologues  of  benzene  and  their  derivatives,  with  a 
great  mass  of  coal-tar  products  and  natural  essential  oils 
(including  the  large  (erpene  group),  all  believed  by  many 
chemists  to  constitute  a  natural  family,  distinguished  from 
the  fatty  series  by  peculiarities  of  constitutional  or  molecu- 
lar structure,  which  are  represented  (on  the  blackboard) 
by  certain  groupings  of  symbols  in  fanciful  and  symmet- 
rical forms,  such  as  their  laws  of  ''atomicity"  allow  to  bo 
contrived  and  varied  with  case.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
such  a  distinction  into  two  natural  families,  and  that  this 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  some  cause  of  such  distinction,  the  term  "aro- 
matic "  is  certainly  unfortunate,  in  appearing  to  imply  that 
the  distinction  is  thereby  defined,  and  that  the  bodies  pos- 
sessing agreeable  aroma  arc  to  be  planed  in  the  series  thus 
designated.  Whereas,  among  the  alcohols,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  compound  ethers,  of  the  fatty  series,  are 
found  bodies  of  the  most  exquisite  aromas  and  perfumes 
of  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
artificial  fruit-essences,  which  are  now  quite  important 
articles  of  trade  as  used  for  flavoring  foods,  drinks,  and 
confectionery,  ns  well  as  in  perfumery,  pertain  to  the  fatty 
series.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  commercial  fruit- 
essences,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest. 
Essence  of— 
Pineapple  contains  chloroform  1,  aldehyde  1.  ethyl-butyrate 
5,  amyl-butyrate  li).  glycerine  3. 

ethyl-nitrate    1.   ethyl-acetate   5,   ethyl- 
fo'nnate  1.  etliyl-butyrate  5,  glycerine  3. 

ethyl-acclate  5,  atuyl-acetale  lU,  glycerine 


Strawberry 

Pear 

Apple 


*'         aldehyde  2.  amyl-valcrate  10,  chloroform, 
ethyl-nitrate,  and  ethyl-acetate  1  each, 
glycerine  4. 
*^rape  "         cenanthic  eihor  10,  chloroform,  aldehyde, 

and  acetic  ether  2  each,  methylic  salicy- 
late 1,  glycerine  10. 

The  glycerine  in  these  mixtures  is  merely  to  unite  and  re- 
tain the  different  ethers,  some  of  which  are  quite  volatile. 
Great  numbers  of  such  preparations  .are  now  made  and 
largely  employed.  Unfortunately,  their  aroma  is  evanes- 
cent, and  often  liable  to  change  rapidly  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  some  of  the  ingredients,  so  that  the  confectionery, 
etc.  flavored  with  them  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Among  the  class  of  products  called  esfir/itinf  oils  is  found 
the  great  bulk  of  the  ingredients  of  natural  perfumes.  To 
give  any  account  that  would  have  detail  enough  to  be  use- 
ful of  the  great  variety  of  these  substances  would  be  im- 
possible to  us,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  for  such  details  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  of  Drs. 
M'ood  and  Bache  (pp.  584  to  026,  inclusive,  and  1290  to 
13U.  inclusive),  a  work  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  drug-store.  Henry  Wurtz. 

Per'samus,  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia.  Asia  Minor, 
was  founded  by  Greek  colonists  on  the  northern  bank  of 


the  river  Caicus,  120  stadia  from  the  sea.  In  the  general 
confusion  which  reigned  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  city  became  important  as  the  stronghold  of  Ly- 
simachus.  Mis  governor,  l*hilet:crus.  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  Attalus  I.  (2U-1'.)7  ii.  r.)  succeedeil  in  estab- 
lishing a  kingdom  of  which  Pergamua  became  the  capital. 
The  Romans  favored  this  new  state  as  a  useful  ally  against 
Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  at  different  times  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia.  and  Pamphylia  were  added  to  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  capital  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  cities  of  .\sia  Minor,  celebratcil  for  its 
architectural  monuments,  its  splendid  library,  its  grannnar 
school,  its  invention  of  parchment,  etc.  On  his  death  ( lH.'i 
B.  0.}  King  Attalus  III.  bcqucatlic(l  his  possessions  to  the 
Romans,  and  they  made  Pergamus  the  focus  of  all  the 
great  military  and  commercial  routes  of  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  Byzantine  rule  it  rapidly  declined,  but  the 
splendid  and  extensive  ruins  around  the  modern  BKit(MM\ 
(which  see)  testify  to  its  former  importance. 

Per'grola,  town  of  Italy,  provinces  of  Pesnro  and  Ur- 
bino.      Pop.  (lS7i)  within  its  municipal  limits,  81)5.1. 

Pergole'si  {Giovanni  Battista),  b.  at  Jesi,  near  An- 
cona,  Jan.  '^.  1710:  entered  the  conservatory  of  music  at 
Naples  in  1717;  produced  his  first  oratorio  and  his  first 
opera  in  K."^!  :  was  appointed  chajiel-master  at  the  church 
of  Lorctto  in  17.'i4.  D.  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples, 
Mar.  10,  1730.  Of  his  operas,  only  one.  La  Srrva  Pidlmna, 
achieved  a  great  success,  but  his  church  music,  cantatas, 
masses,  oratorios,  and  several  trios  for  string  instruments 
occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  history  of  music. 

Per'ham   (Sidney),  b.  at  Woodstock,   Me.,   Mar.   27, 
1819:   was  for  some  years  a  teacher,  afterwards  a  farmer; 
served  in  the  legislature  and  on  the  State  board  of  agri-' 
culture;  was  county  clerk  of  Oxford  1858-01  ;  member  of 
Congress  1863-09;  and  governor  of  Maine  1870-71. 

Perham  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.   P.  79. 

Pe'ri  [a  Persian  w<ird,  identical  with  fairi/],  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Oriental  lan'ls,  the  male  or  female  spirits  or 
jin^,  who  are  the  offspring  of  fallen  spirits,  but  are  them- 
selves guiltless,  beautiful,  happy,  and  beneficent  immor- 
tals. They  are  hostile  to  the  tiers,  or  wicked  ones,  but 
friendly  to  man.  In  consequence  of  their  birth  they  can 
never  enter  Paradise. 

Pericarditis.     See  Heart  Diseases. 

Pericar'dium  [Gr.  nepi,  "about,"  and  xapBia,  the 
"heart"],  the  fibro-serous  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart. 
Its  outer  fibrous  part  is  very  dense  and  strong;  its  inner 
or  serous  lining  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  which 
covers  the  heart.  It  secretes  a  thin  lubricating  serous 
fluid  which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  heart. 

Per'icarp,  in  botanvt  every  part  of  a  ripe  fruit  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  placenta,  which  is  the  name  of 
that  copious  development  of  cellular  tissue  out  of  which 
the  ovules  arise. 

Per'icles,  b.  at  Athens  about  495  b.  c,  descended  on 
the  father's  side  from  the  Pisistratidas,  on  the  mother's 
from  the  Alcmseonidae  ;  received  the  instruction  of  Zeno 
and  Anaxagoras ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  and 
entered,  about  409  b.  c,  on  his  political  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  party.  He  proposed  or  aided  in 
carrying  laws  according  to  which  the  funds  of  the  public 
treasury  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes.  It  became  the  law  that  citizens  should  be  paid 
when  serving  in  the  array,  on  a  jury,  or  when  performing 
any  other  public  duty,  even  when  attending  the  religious 
festivals;  and  thereby  it  became  possible  for  the  poorer 
classes  to  take  part  more  actively  in  public  life.  By  these 
laws  Pericles  gained  the  attention  and  favor  of  his  party, 
and  soon  he  attained  the  absolute  leadership  of  it  by  his 
eminent  talents,  his  impressive  or  rather  irresistible  elo- 
quence, his  shrewdness  and  adroitness  in  party  manceuv- 
ring,  his  grand  and  wise  plans,  etc.  A  great  victory  was 
achieved  over  the  aristocratic  party  in  401  n.  c. :  its  position 
was  undermined  and  its  leader  was  crushed.  The  Areopa- 
gus, which  was  the  principal  political  organ  of  the  Athe- 
nian oligarchy,  lost  almost  entirely  its  influence  as  a  party 
organ  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  jury-system  ;  and  after 
his  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Mount  Ithome.  Cimon 
was  impeached,  and  shortly  after  banished  by  ostracism. 
Pericles  was  now  in  reality  the  ruler  of  the  state.  Cimon 
was  recalled  in  454  b.  c,  but  on  the  proposition  of  Per- 
icles, and  it  was  said  that  there  existed  an  agreement  be- 
tween them,  according  to  which  Cimon  should  command 
the  array  on  its  foreign  expeditions  and  Pericles  govern  at 
home.  After  the  death  of  Cimon.  in  449  n.  c.  the  aristo- 
cratic party  was  reorganized  by  one  Thucydides,  and  once 
more  arrayed  against  Pericles.  In  444  b.  c,  Pericles  was 
accused  of  squandering  the  public  money  or  employing  it 
for  inappropriate  purposes,  but  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
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him  failed.  Thucydides  was  banished  by  ostracism,  and 
henceforth  there  existed  in  Athens  no  really  effective  op- 
positinn  to  Pericles.  He  was  arraii^ned  once  more  for  em- 
bezzlin;^  some  of  the  j^old  destined  fur  the  statue  of  Athene 
in  the  Parthenon;  his  friends  were  repeatedly  attacked; 
Phi'lias  died  in  prison,  Anaxagoras  was  banished,  and 
Aspasia  was  saved  only  by  great  exertions.  IJut  these  and 
other  similar  events  were  nothing  more  than  the  outbursts 
of  a  desperate  envy  and  maliciousness.  There  are  no  in- 
stances in  which  any  important  measure  of  Pericles  was 
frustrated  by  an  internal  op[)Osition.  It  was  the  great  aim 
of  his  policy  to  make  Athens  the  brilliant  and  magnificent 
political  centre  of  a  united  (Jreece.  He  opposed  his  coun- 
trymen's extravagant  plans  of  conquest  in  Egypt,  Car- 
thage, or  Sicily,  and  concentrated  his  whole  energy  on  the 
affairs  of  Orecce  herself.  Athens  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  several  Greek  states  for  defence  against  a 
possible  Persian  invasion.  This  confederacy  held  its  meet- 
ings and  kept  its  treasury  at  Delos.  By  Pericles'  dexter- 
ous negotiations  both  the  meetings  and  the  treasury  were 
transferred  to  Athens,  and,  furthermore,  the  contributions 
of  the  allies  were  commuted  from  actual  service  to  a  sum 
of  money,  for  which  Athens  alone  undertook  to  furnish  the 
whole  military  armament.  Thus,  the  supremacy  of  Athens 
was  established,  and  it  was  further  developed  by  the  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  new  colonies,  by  supporting  the  dem- 
ocratic parties  in  the  Greek  states,  etc.  Of  great  influence 
too  in  this  respect  were  the  magnificence  of  the  city  and 
the  splendor  of  the  life  led  in  it.  It  was  the  time  of 
Phidias,  Socrates,  Sophocles.  The  Parthenon  and  the 
Odeon  were  built,  and  that  most  stupendous  of  all  arch- 
itectural constructions  of  Greece,  the  Propyheura.  Com- 
merce flourished,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were 
carried  to  perfection.  Hospitality  and  elegance  in  social 
intercourse,  magnanimity  and  magnificence  in  all  public 
affairs,  distinguished  life  in  Athens  at  this  perJoii,  and  the 
foreigner  who  visited  the  city  was  as  delighted  as  ho  was 
astonished.  But  Athens — or,  more  properly,  Pericles,  for 
he  was  the  sduI  of  all  her  gre:it  undertakings — -had  an  un- 
relenting rival  in  the  Spartan  aristocracy.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ilrew  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  although  Pericles 
warded  it  oft'  for  several  years  by  bribery,  at  last  it  became 
inevitable.  In  the  same  year  that  it  broke  out  the  city  was 
fearfully  devastated  by  the  plague.  Next  year,  Pericles 
died  (42'.t  b.  c),  and  with  his  death  began  the  decline  of 
Athens,  first  in  [)oUtieal  power,  then  in  literature  and  art, 
and  sjon  also  in  commerce  and  industry. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Perier'  (Casimir),  b.  at  Grenoble,  department  of  Iscre, 
Frani-.c,  Oct.  21.  1777:  was  oilucated  at  Lyons;  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the  army;  engaged  then  in  the  large  and 
prosperous  banking  business  established  at  Paris  by  his 
father  and  elder  brother;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1817.  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  under  Charles  X.  After  the 
revolution  of  July,  IS^iO,  he  was  prime  minister  to  Louis 
Philippe  from  Mar.  13,  1S:U,  to  his  death  by  cholera. 
May  16,  18.^2,  and  as  such  he  occupied  a  distinctly  defined 
standpoint,  the  so-called  jimte-milieu,  which  he  vindicated 
with  great  vigor,  and  also  with  partial  success.  Attempts 
at  insurrection  were  speedily  put  down,  and  his  resistance 
to  the  differently  colored  tendencies  of  anarchy,  ultramon- 
tane and  radical,  which  showed  themselves  in  France  after 
IS.'iO.  was  very  effective.  Guizot,  who  in  several  respects 
was  his  political  disciple  and  heir,  has  given  a  very  vivid 
and  impressive  picture  of  him  in  his  Memoiren. 

Per'igee  [(Jr.  jr«pi.  "  about.'*  and  yJj,  "earth  "].  in  as- 
tronomy, that  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  is  nearest 
to  the  earth.  Anciently,  when  the  sun  and  planets  were 
supposed  to  circulate  around  the  earth,  the  term  was  also 
applied  to  them. 

P^rigiHMIx',  the  ancient  Ve/tmina,  town  of  France, 
dopartintuit  of  Dordogne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  [sic. 
The  old  part  of  tlie  city,  containing  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral und  many  interesting  Roman  remains,  consists  of 
narrow  ami  gloomy  .streets,  but  it  is  encircled  by  new  and 
elegant  boulevards  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  walls  and 
ramparts.  A  large  trade  in  liciueurs,  truffles,  partridges, 
and  wino.  and  some  manufactures  of  paper  and  woollens, 
are  earridd  on.      Pop.  21,8(U. 

Perihe'lion  ((ir.  n-epi",  "about,"  and  ^Aio?.  "sun"],  in 
astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  Its  position  or  longitude  is 
one  of  the  elements  by  which  the  orbit  is  determined. 

Per'im,  a  small  i-^land  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Strait  nf  l!al)-rl- .Mandeb.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea,  l;{  miles  from  the  African  coast  and  H  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Yemen.  Area.  7  scijuare  miles.  I»np.  211.  It 
rises  about  2'M)  fret  from  the  sea,  is  rocky,  nearly  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  without  water,  but  it  has  a  good  harbor 


on  its  southern  coast,  and  its  fortifications  command  the 

strait  on  both  sides.  The  passage  generally  used  by  ves- 
sels going  to  or  from  the  Red  Sea  is  the  narrow  one  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  Arabian  coast.  Perim  was  first 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1799,  while  Napoleon  was  in 
Egypt.  It  was  given  up  in  1801,  but  again  occupied  and 
fortified  in  LS67,  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  Suez 
Canal.    It  is  under  the  commaml  of  the  governor  of  Aden. 

Pe'riod  [Gr.  nepCoSo^,  "going  round  "],  a  term  used  in 
chronology,  history,  and  rhetoric.  In  chronology  it  is 
sometimes  synonymous  with  Cvclk  (which  see)  ;  some- 
times it  forms  a  subdivision  of  a  cycle,  and  sometimes  it 
denotes  a  cycle  of  cycles.  In  history  it  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  epoch,  though  generally  "  epoch  "  is"  used  for 
such  divisions  of  history  as  are  characterized,  not  to  say 
governed,  by  the  predominant  spirit  of  one  single  individ- 
ual— as,  for  instance,  the  epoch  of  Pericles;  while  "pe- 
riod" is  applied  to  such  divisions  as  are  princijially  cha- 
racterized by  events  which  seem  to  obey  some  objective 
law — as,  for  instance,  the  period  of  the  Crusailcs.  In 
rhetoric  it  means  a  compound  sentence  from  one  full  stop 
to  another,  although  the  simple  sentence,  from  one  full 
stop  to  another,  is  sometimes  called  a  period. 

Period,  in  music,  a  division  consisting  of  two  or  more 
phrases  or  sections.     (See  Rhythm.) 

Period'icals,  a  vague  title  usually  applied  to  a  class 
of  publications  differing  from  newspapers  in  being  devoted, 
not  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  to  literature  or  to 
special  departments  of  knowledge.  They  are  consequently 
of  very  various  forms,  sizes,  and  periods  of  publication, 
but  the  most  general  types  are  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
magazines.  There  is  still  a  large  class  of  weekly  journals 
which  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  newspaper  with 
those  of  the  literary  periodical,  but  with  the  rajiid  jirogress 
of  journalism  the  weekly  newspa^ier.  once  the  cliief  medium 
f)r  the  communication  of  passing  events,  has  been  sup- 
planted in  great  part  by  the  daily  journal,  and  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  latter  will  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly of  the  communication  of  news,  and  the  weeklies  will 
]^as3  entirely  into  the  domain  of  periodicals.  The  estab- 
lishment of  periodicals  devoted  to  special  branches  of 
knowledge  (other  than  theology)  is  comparatively  of  re- 
cent date,  the  earlier  periodicals  having  usually  embraced 
the  whole  field  of  literature.  Of  these,  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time  was  the  Jnuniftl  df8  Sin-nufn,  a  critical  review, 
which,  however,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  "periodical," 
inasmuch  as  it  made  its  appearance  at  irregular  intervals. 
With  brief  interru(itions  it  has  ever  since  continueil,  be- 
coming in  islfi  the  organ  nf  the  French  Academy.  The 
only  widely-known  French  jieriodical  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Revue  dm  Deux  MfmdcH,  a  fortnightly  nmgazinc  es- 
tablished in  1829,  to  which  the  most  eminent  French  au- 
thors contribute.  The  weekly  IlhiKtratinn,  however,  though 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  recording  of  passing  events,  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  literary  periodical.  In 
England  the  periodicals,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  dreary  affairs.  In  1802  the  Etfinbun/h  Re- 
tu'eio  (quarterly)  was  started  by  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  (Jmnfrr/if 
(1809),  the  Wcsfrniuster  {1824^,  an.I  the  Rritlsh  Qimrtrr/,/ 
(1845),  all  of  which  have  achieved  iniportiint  positions  in 
the  literary  wctrld.  The  English  and  American  ninntlily 
magazines,  which  now  form  so  important  an  element  in  lit- 
erary history,  are  of  still  more  recent  origin,  the  r)Idc^t  of  the 
existing  monthlies  of  recognized  merit  being  Rfm/ctriKid'u, 
established  1817.  Frascr'g  (18.30).  Marnn'/huM  (1859), 
Cornhill  (1859).  the  Cotitewpornn/,  and  the  Fo>tiii>ffith/  are 
now  (I87fi)  the  leading  English  monthlies.  In  the  V.  S. 
many  monthly  magazines  have  been  started,  but  few  have 
long  survived.  Among  the  existing  American  monthlies 
of  high  rank  /fttrpcr'n  (1850)  is  the  oldest,  others  being 
the  Atlantic  (1857),  Sm'hnrr'ti,  the  (inlnsff,  Lijipinrott'H, 
the  Eelerjir,  and  the  Orrrhutd.  Among  those  no  hmger 
published,  Sartnhi'n,  the  R'tiirhrrhorkrr,  /'iifimmV,  and  Old 
and  AVm  deserve  honorable  mention.  The  North  Americnn 
Review  (quarterly),  estiiblishrd  nt  lltistnn  in  ISI5,  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  its  class  of  publications,  its  chief 
competitor  being  the  /nirnintiotial  Reiiric{M\  times  a  year), 
started  at  New  York  in  1874.  The  theological,  medical, 
legal,  and  other  professi<niaI  magazines  of  the  U.  S.  are 
mainly  of  rectrnt  date,  but  have  become  very  numerous. 

Periodic'ity,  a  (ihysb.lngical  and  pathological  term 
denoting  the  regular  or  nearly  regular  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  animal  life.  In  the  healthy  state  the 
menstruation,  and  in  the  state  of  disease  the  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever,  are  obvious  instances  of  periodicity; 
an<I  all  phenomena  of  animal  life  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  periodicity,  sucdi  as  sleep,  hunger,  the  relieving  of  the 
bowels,  etc.  ,\t  all  events,  any  function  of  animal  life  is 
greatly  impaired  by  u  high  degree  of  irregularity  in  its 
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exercise,  and  tho  first  indication  of  a  diseased  state  is 
Kcnorall.v  a  disiturbuncc  of  the  natural  or  acquired  period- 
icity of  the  various  functions  of  life. 

Peria''ci  [<Ir.  ntpiotKoi,  ''dwellers  round  about "],  in 
Liironiu  and  otht-r  aiirii-nl  I»orian  lands,  tlu'  di'si'uiidaiits 
of  the  aneit-nt  inhabitants  of  lln'  country.  The  Perid'tri 
■were  freemen,  and  not  strictly  vassals,  much  less  serfs  like 
the  Helots,  but  they  were  inferior  in  social  rank  and  po- 
litical rijjhl.-t  to  the  Spartiatic.  They  occupied  the  inferior 
kind  of  lands,  were  artisans,  merchants,  and  sailors,  and 
had.  at  times,  a  share  in  the  government.  They  mijcht.at 
least  at  some  perio(|s,  intermarry  witli  the  Dorians,  and 
they  served  in  war  even  as  hoplites.  though  not  in  the 
same  cor])S  with  I>urians.  They  were  in  many  cases  people 
of  wealth  ami  rerinenicnt. 

Perios'teum  [(Jr.  nepioaTfov,  "around  tho  bones*'], 
tho  ^truns  fibrous  membrane  which  surrounds  the  bones, 
excepting  only  the  parts  covered  with  cartilajje.  It  is 
found  also  arctund  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  lines  the 
sockets  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed.  That  whii-h  covers 
the  outside  of  the  skull  is  the  prn'craniiim,  ami  that  within 
the  skull  is  the  ifiint  motfr  ;  but  the  i/nrtt  imiiri  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  distinct  from  the  periosteum.  The  perios- 
teal membrane  is  called  fiidnttcmn  when  it  lines  tho  nie- 
(lullarv  cavity  of  a  bone.  The  periosteum  is  continuous 
with  the  tendons  and  lit;aments.  It  is  very  vascular,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  bone.  Thus,  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
bone  the  periosteum  should  be  carefully  peeled  off  and  left 
ill  Httv,  and  in  many  cases  new  and  healthy  bune  will  be 
developed  from  it.  especially  if  the  patient  be  young. 

Periosti'tis  [Lat.].  the  intlammation  of  the  perios- 
teum, is  sometimes  caused  by  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or 
perhaps  rheumatic  dyscrasia,  but  is  very  commonly  in- 
duced in  boys  and  young  men  by  a  sudden  exposure  to 
severe  cold,  as  by  bathing  in  very  cold  water  after  violent 
exercise,  by  standing  long  in  cold  water,  and  the  like.  It 
is  a  very  ])ainful  disease,  and  is  best  treated  by  local  poul- 
tices, by  opiates,  and  by  free  incisions.  Cases  due  to  any 
specific  cause  will  require  special  constitutional  treatment. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy,     See  ARisroTLf:. 

Per'iplus  [Or.  TrfptTrAoi-?.  **  a  sailing  round  "],  a  Greek 
compound  word  meaning  circumnavigation,  but  applying 
particularly  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Hauno, 
the  Carthaginian.  By  some  writers  the  account  of  Hanno's 
famous  voyage  is  regarded  as  fabulous,  but  the  weight  of 
both  evidence  and  opinion  is  against  their  hasty  conclu- 
sions. The  description  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  trees 
in  India  "  bearing  wool  which  surpassed  that  of  sheep  in 
beauty,"  was  long  regarded  as  an  absurd  fabrication,  while 
later  the  talcs  of  Marco  Polo,  of  •*  the  wondrous  land  of 
Cathay,"  were  utterly  discredited.  Certainly,  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable  than  that  an  enterprising,  com- 
mercial people  like  the  Carthaginians  should  make  some 
effort  to  become  acquainteil  with  the  form,  extent,  re- 
sources, and  char.acter  of  the  country  which  they  inhab- 
ited. As  to  the  terminus  of  Hanno's  cruise,  authorities 
differ  :  some  asserting  that  he  turned  back,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  from  Gorilla  (now  St.  Thomas) 
Island:  others,  that  he  kept  on  to  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
whence  he  sent  messengers  home  by  land.  On  one  point 
all  are  agreed— namely,  that  Hanno  was  absent  from  Car- 
thage five  years,  and  that  when  he  returned  to  it  ho  de- 
lighted the  people  of  that  city  with  marvellous  accounts 
of  the  dangers  he  had  experienced  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
of  the  curious  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  fallen  inwith  dur- 
ing his  wanderings.  His  logbook  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  It  was  entitled  An  Acct.nnt  t,f  the  Vny- 
nye  f/  //"»»o,  Comma II (iev  of  the  Carthngiuinus,  round  the 
parts  of  Libyay  beyond  the  PtHara  of  Hercutex. 

FoxHAi.L  A.  Pahker. 

Perissodac'tyla  [Gr.  Treptcrffo?,  "  unequal."  and  Sdicrv- 
Aos.  "a  toe"],  a  sub-order — or,  according  to  some  authors, 
an  order — of  the  hoofed  aninmls  (Ungulata),  so  named 
because  the  digits  are  of  unequal  size.  These  are  un- 
paired or  uneven,  the  third  being  the  largest  and  most 
exserted.  the  fourth  nearly  coequal  in  size  and  position 
with  the  second,  and  the  fifth  on  the  hind  foot  at  least 
atrophied:  the  articulating  phalanges,  as  well  as  carpal 
and  tarsal  bones,  are  correspondingly  modified  ;  the  as- 
tragalus has  the  anterior  or  inferior  articulate  surface  di- 
vided into  two  very  unequal  facets  :  the  femur  is  provided 
with  a  thinl  trochanter,  and  its  shaft  is  perforated  at  the 
back  jiart  by  the  medullary  artery;  the  dorso-lumbar  ver- 
tcbrie  arc  in  increased  number — /.  e,  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  (d.  IS -19  +  1,1.3-6).  The  skull  has  the  intermax- 
illary bones  tectiform  or  shelving  in  a  roof-liko  manner 
above,  and  united  at  the  symphyses,  and  the  incisors, 
when  present,  are  implanted  nearly   vertically,  and  are 


parallel  to  their  roots;  the  stomach  is  ciecal;  the  cacoum 
very  much  enlarged  and  sacculated.  The  sub-order  thus 
distinguished  includes  three  families,  represented  by  liv- 


A,  Orohipptis  (Eocene);  "&,  Mesohippus  ("Miocene);  C,  Hipparion 
(Pliocenci;  D,  £'y""^'' (Quaternary  and  itcccut). 

ing  forms;  the  tapirs  (Tapiridfe),  rhinoceroses  (Rhinoce- 
ratidie),  and  horses  (Equida;).  In  previous  geological  ages 
numerous  others,  more  or  less  rehited  to  them,  flourished. 
Tho  affinities  of  these  forms  were,  to  s-mie  extent,  recog- 
nized by  Cuvier.  an<l  still  more  by  Dc  lihunville,  hut  the 
sub-order  was  first  <listinctly  intro<lucerl  with  formal  cha- 
racters by  Prof.  Owen.  The  accompanying  figures  will 
exemplify  the  various  modifications  uf  the  feet  in  recent 
as  well  as  extinct  types  of  the  order.       Thkiioorr  Gii.i,. 

Peristal'tic  [Gr.  Trepio-TaATiKo?,  ''compressing"]  Mo- 
tion, the  name  given  to  certain  movements  which  take 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  term  being  generally 
restricted  to  the  worm-like  action  by  means  of  which  the 
food  is  carried  to  and  fro  over  the  mucous  membrane  of 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  walls  of  both  stomach  and 
intestines  are  ma'le  up  of  two  layers  of  involuntary  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  are  arranged  as  an  external  longitudi- 
nal and  an  internal  circular:  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
intestine  is  serous,  and  is  simply  a  reflexion  of  the  pcri- 
tontium.  The  internal  coat  consists  of  a  mucous  tissue, 
varying  in  structure  in  different  parts.  Between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  muscular  layers  is  situated  the  />h.rua 
nnfenterictis  of  Auerhavh,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
farther  on.  From  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how,  by  the  simple  action  of  its  muscular  w.alls, 
the  food  after  its  entrance  into  the  stomach  is  first  moved 
about  in  this  organ,  and  then,  having  passed  into  the  small 
intestine,  is  carried  onward  by  the  gradual  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which,  starting  from  above,  is  continued  down- 
ward. The  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  diminishes 
the  calibre  of  the  gut.  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortening 
of  the  longitudinal  layer  tends  to  the  onward  movement 
of  the  alimentary  substances.  During  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion this  movement  is  readily  observed  by  opening  the 
abdomen  of  a  living  animal,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
movement  continues  for  a  short  time,  then  ceases,  to  bo 
renewed.  Not  only  does  the  muscular  wall  carry  the  food 
toward  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  but  often  after  the  mass  has 
been  pushed,  or  rather  squeezed,  for  a  certain  distance 
downward,  it  is  carried  back  again  in  the  o])posite  direc- 
tion (antiperistaltic  movement).  There  is  probably  little 
if  any  peristaltic  action  -while  the  intestine  is  empty,  it 
being  tho  stimulus  of  food  which  causes  it.  The  aliment- 
ary mass,  coming  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
nerves  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  imparts  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  irritation,  which  is  followed  by  muscular 
movement — /.  c.  contraction  and  relaxation  — probably 
through  the  agency  of  the  gaiiffUonic  ple.vu»  viyeiitcrii-uH  of 
Aurrhach  ;  and  this  slow,  gradual  passage  of  the  food 
backward  and  forward  is  required  for  the  jjrocesses  of  di- 
gestion. The  varied  theories  attributing  the  peristaltic 
motion  to  the  action  of  bile,  blood  in  the  veins  or  arteries, 
etc.  are  not  worthy  of  comment.  J.  \V.  S.  Arnold. 

Peristeria.     See  Holy  Spirit  Plant. 

Peritoneum.     See  Peritonitis. 

Peritoni/tis  [Gr.  rtepneii-eiv,  to  "  strctch  over'*],  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  a  serous  membrane  investing 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen;  popularly  designated  "in- 
flammation of  the  bowels."  The  peritoneum  has  two  lay- 
ers, and  constitute>5  a  closed  sac:  the  external  layer  lines 
the  abdominal  walls:  the  internal  is  reflected  over  tho 
stomach  ancl  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  ovaries,  uterus,  and 
bladder.  These  opposed  surfaces  are  smooth  and  lubri- 
cated by  secreted  serum,  permitting  the  free  movements  of 
the  viscera,  their  ascent  and  descent  in  respiration,  anil  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels.  Traumatic  perito- 
nitis is  the  result  of  bruises,  wounds,  and  surgical  ojiera- 
tions.  Idiopathic  peritonitis  is  a  primary  inflammation  ; 
it  may  result  from  perverted  conditions  of  the  blooil  or 
from  checked  perspiration  and  chilling  of  the  abdomen  or 
lower  extremities.  Local  peritonitis  is  a  frequent  OL-cur- 
rcnce,  the  inflammatory  process  being  limited  to  the  perito- 
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neal  investment  of  a  single  viscus,  as  the  liver,  uterus,  or 
nvary.     Puerperal  peritonitis,  or  metro-peritonitis,  is  in- 
flammation  of    the   uterus    and   peritoneum   occurring   in 
women  following  confinement.     (See  Pukrpf.hal  Feveii.) 
Tubercuhir  peritonitis  is  chronic  and  slowly  progressive, 
consisting  in  the  deposition  of  successive  strata  of  inflam- 
matory lymjth,  alternating    with    miliary  tubercles,  with 
interspersed  masses  of  caseous  matter,  or  yellow  tubercle; 
tubercle  usually  coexists  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 
Acute  peritonitis,  as  a  rule,  is  of  sudden  onset.     Abdom- 
inal pain  is  its  prominent  symptom,  at  flrst  localized,  but 
quickly  diffused  over  the  entire  abdomen.     The  pain  is  in- 
creased by  pressure,  by  the  movements  of  respiration,  and 
by  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     The  breathing  is 
therefcire  chiefly  thoracic,  the  diaphragm  fixed  to  prevent 
abdominal  movement,  and  the  respiration   is  correspond- 
ingly shallow,   restrained,  and  rapid.     The  limbs  are  re- 
tracted  upon   the  boily  to  relax  tension  of  the  abdominal 
surface.     There  is   temporary  paralysis   of   the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel ;  constipation  results,  also  extreme  flat- 
ulent distension  of  the  intestines,  and  general  tumefaction 
of   the  abdomen,  which,   when  percussed,   is  resonant — a 
condition  termed  tympanitis.     The  inflamed  surface  is  so 
extensive,  invests  so  many  important  organs,   producing 
extensive  peripheral  nerve-irritation  as  well  as  impressions 
on  the  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  that  the  consti- 
tutional depression  is  very  marked.     The  face  is  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  anxious,  wearing  an  expression  of  great  suffer- 
ing.    The  teeth  are  set,  the  lips  tightly  drawn,  the  eye  set 
and  sunken,  the  cheeks  collapsed — in  extreme  cases  consti- 
tuting the  Uipp'irrat'u:  fuciesy  or  fudcs  ijrlffe  of  the  French. 
Peritonitis  is  alw.ays  a  dangerous  disease,  but  its  termina- 
tion will  dejiend  upon  early  diagnosis  and  a  correct  treat- 
ment, conducted  with  vigor  and  persistence.     When  incip- 
ient, it  may  be  aborted   or  limited   by  local   use  of  ice  or 
cold   water,  local   dry  cupping,  cardiac  sedatives,  as  vera- 
trum  and  digitalis,  and  a  single  ])rompt  saline  purge.     If 
fully  developefl,  opium  is  the  supreme  remedy,  to   allay 
pain  and  secure  absolute  rest  of  the  intestines  from  their 
physiological  peristaltic  action.      In  peritonitis  the  toler- 
ance of  opium  is  very  great.     The  cold  water  or  ice  pack, 
if  judiciously  used,  will  be  of  value  during  the  acute  pe- 
ri()d  of  the  disease,  but  later  warm  and  anodyne  applica- 
tions are  preferable.     The  diet  during  the  disease  should 
be  liquid,  and  cathartics  should  be  avoided. 
E.  Darwin  Huuson,  Jr.    Kevisiiid  uy  Willard  Parker. 
Per'iwinkle,  a  popular  name  of  various  half-shrubby 
and  herbaceous  erect  or  trailing  plants  of  the  genus  Vinca 
ami  order  Apocynacete.     The  V.  mnjor,  minor,  and  herbacea 
of  the  gardens   are  hardy   European  plants.      V.  rosea,  a 
fine  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  grows  wild  in  most  trop- 
ical regions,  and  also  in  Florida,  where  it  was  not  improb- 
ably introduced.      But  it  is  probably  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  etc,  rather  than  of  the  Old  World. 

Periwinkle,  a  name  applied  to  the  numerous  species 
of  Littiirinn  and  similar  genera.  The  Li'ttoriiia  fittorea 
is  in  (Jreat  Britain  extensively  used  as  food,  and  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  but  in  the  U.  iS.  is  hardly  ever  employed 
as  food. 

Per'jury  (law).  The  crime  of  perjury  at  the  common 
law — tlmf  is,  indeyicndent  of  all  statutory  modification — 
is  defined  by  Lovd  Coke  as  follows:  Where  a  lawful  oath 
is  aduiiuisteretl  by  any  one  who  hath  authority  to  a  per- 
son in  iiYiy  judicial  proceeding,  who  swears  wilfully,  abso- 
lutely, and  falsely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or  cause 
in  question,  either  by  his  own  act  or  by  the  subornation  of 
others.  Certain  re(|  lisites  were  therefore  nei^cssary  in  or- 
der to  constitute  the  offence — viz.  ( 1 )  an  mtth  must  be  ad- 
ministered, (2)  by  a  person  having  lawful  authority  and 
jurisdiction.  CA)  in  some  pending  judicial  (iroceeding,  (4) 
the  matter  testified  must  be  false.  (,^)  und  wilfully  so.  not 
the  result  of  mistake  or  surprise  or  inadvertence,  (B)  und 
must  be  absolute,  not  the  mere  expression  of  an  opinion.  (7) 
and  must  be  material  to  the  questions  awaiting  decision  in 
the  controversy.  It  is  phiin  that  the  c(unmon  law  left  many 
instances  of  false  swearing  (mtsidc  of  this  dctinition.  Stat- 
utes of  the  V.  S.  anil  of  the  individual  States  hav<'  supplied 
the  defect,  and  have  greatly  enlargetl  the  s<!ope  of  the  crime. 
In  the  first  place,  the  etlectt  of  an  njJlrDinfiitu  has  been  made 
the  same  as  that  of  an  oath.  The  scimmhI  important  modi- 
fication consists  in  embracing  all  ceases  of  wilfully  false 
Ptiitcuients.  when  material,  made  in  proceedings  not  judi- 
ciiil,  wiici-cver  the  law  refpiires  or  even  authorizes  an  oath 
or  affiruiation  to  bo  ailniinistered  to  a  person  in  oriler  to 
protect  a  public  or  a  private  right  or  to  enforce  a  public 
or  a  private  duty.  A  refcreni-e  to  one  or  two  of  these  stat- 
utes will  be  sufficient  as  illustrations  of  the  whole.  A  gen- 
eral ai't  of  Congress,  originally  passed  in  1S25,  and  con- 
tained with  all  its  substantial  features  in  the  U.S.  lirvincd 
Statutes,  provides  that  "  if  any  person  in  any  matter  or 


proceeding  where  an  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  required 
to  be  taken  under  any  law  of  the  U.  S."  shall  wilfully 
swear  or  aflirm  falsely,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury.  In 
New  York  the  crime  embraces  all  cases  of  oaths  or  affir- 
matiims  legally  administered  (1)  in  judicial  proceedings; 
(2)  when  required  by  law  as  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
or  defence  of  any  private  right  or  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  (;[)  when  lawfully  required  by  any  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, or  administrative  oflicer.  In  many  of  the  States 
the  statutory  language  describes  the  oaths  as  "required" 
by  law,  while  in  many  others  it  speaks  of  them  as  "re- 
quired or  authorized"  by  law.  It  is  a  well-established 
doctrine  that  a  person  cannot  be  convicted  of  perjurv  upon 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  .since  there 
is  then  only  an  oath  opposed  to  an  oath.  It  is  suflicient, 
however,  if  the  direct  testimony  of  one  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution, fully  substantiating  the  charge,  is  corroborated  in 
some  material  point  by  other  and  independent  evidence. 
The  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  State's  prison,  with 
sometimes  a  fine  in  addition.        John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Per'kins,  tp.  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.     Pop.  71. 

Perkins,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.     Pop.  1291. 

Perkins  (Charles  Callahan),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  1.  182.'i :  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
lS-43  ;  has  published  in  London  Titscnn  Svtdpiors  and  Ind- 
ian Scufptors — works  of  great  research  and  highly  illus- 
trated. 

Perkins  (Elisha).  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  Ifi.  17(1, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Perkins  of  Plainficid,  C.nn. 
The  son  established  and  supported  an  academy  at  Plain- 
field,  where  he  practised  medicine  with  great  success.  In 
179r>  he  announced  the  invention  of  metallic  tractors  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  the  like  diseases.  His 
son  went  to  Europe  with  the  tractors,  where,  as  wel!  as  in 
America,  the  new  cure,  called  "  Pcrkinism,"  attracted  great 
attention,  and  was  favorably  received  even  by  physicians. 
Lord  Rivers  presided  over  a  Perkinian  institution  in  which 
many  marvellous  cures  were  wrought  solely  by  the  power 
of  imagination,  for  the  tractors  were  simply  pins  of  iron 
and  brass  which  were  drawn  over  the  affected  part.  In 
Copenhagen  the  medical  faculty  published  a  voluminous 
report  in  favor  of  Pcrkinism;  and  when  in  ISfi.'i  the  Eng- 
lish physicians  had  begun  to  see  through  the  imposture, 
T.  G.  Fcssendcn  produced  his  Tern'ldr  Tra>totnt!un  as  a 
defence  of  Perkins  and  a  satire  upon  the  doctors.  Perkins 
afterwards  invented  a  remedy  of  great  alleged  value  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  and  during  a  yellow-fever  season  in  New 
York  went  there  to  test  its  value,  but  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease.  Sept.  H,  1799.  He  was  a  man  of  great  na- 
tive endowments,  public  spirit,  and  generosity,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  clear  him  of  the  charge  of  falsehooil 
with  regard  to  his  tractors,  which  he  pretended  wore  made 
of  a  peculiar  combination  of  metals,  but  which  in  reality 
were  of  common  brass  and  iron. 

Perkins  (George  U.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Oct.  20,  isno,  in 
New  Hampshire;  gratluated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1856;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1S61.  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  isn2,  a  commander  in  1S71  ;  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  as  the  executive  oflicer  of  the  Cayuga 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  ancl  .lackson  anri  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans  in  1802.  and  eiunmaufleil  the  iron- 
clad Chickasaw  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Aug.  5.  ISf.l. 
where  his  comluct  attracted  the  attention  of  Uear-.Admiral 
Farragut,  who  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  says:  "  1 
cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  Lieut. -Com.  Perkins,  who, 
though  he  hnil  orders  to  return  North,  volunteered  to  take 
command  of  the  Chickasaw,  and  did  his  duty  nobly." 

FoxiiAM.  A.  Parker. 

Perkins  ((»F.oRfiR  Roberts).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  '.',,  1S12;  was  j»rinci|)ally  self-educated;  was 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute 
1S31-.18 ;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
School  IS  14- IS;  principal  of  that  institution  I84S-52; 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  Dudley  Observat  try  ; 
deputy  State  engineer  ISoS.  and  State  surveyor.  .Vutlior  of 
a  scries  (d'matlicmatical  textbocdvs.  and  contributed  to  scit  n- 
tific  pcriodiirals.     D.  at  New  Hartford.  N.  Y..  Atig.  22,  1870. 

Perkins  (JAmn),  b.  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  July  9, 
1701);  was  in  childhootl  apprenticed  to  a  g(ddsmiti)  :  in- 
vented a  new  uieth<iil  of  phitiui^  .-^hoe-bucklos  ;  was  cm- 
ploved  in  1797  to  make  dies  f.ir  the  State  coinage ;  invent- 
ed soon  afterwards  a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading 
nails  at  a  single  operation,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
use  of  steel,  instead  of  copper  plates,  for  engraving  bank- 
notes. After  residing  siune  years  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  lie  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia  as  a  bank 
note  engraver  in  ISl  1  :  wont  to  England  in  ISIS ;  obtained 
a  contract  for  supplying  plates  to  the  B.mk  of  IrcbintI, 
and  during  a  course  of  years  originated  many  ourious  c.\- 
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perimonts.  Ho  was  tho  inventor  of  tbe  8toam-gun,  of  tbo 
ballii.mi-tur  f..r  nicttsuring  the  depth  of  water,  of  tho  ple- 
oiiuUT  lor  rijjistering  (he  speed  of  vessels,  and  largely 
aiileil  in  lurlei-tin';  the  nmnulacturo  of  tho  steam-engine. 
1).  at  London  July  uO.  ISIU. 

Perkins  (.Iames  llASDASvn),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
.'il.  ISKI,  nephew  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  in  whoso 
cc.iinliu"  room  ho  was  a  clerk  IS'JS-ltO;  visited  England 
and  the"\Vest  Indies  18:U-:12  ;  settled  at  Cincinnati  1832, 
and  sluclied  law;  devoted  himself  to  literature;  edited  the 
/I'lvii/n./  Vhrtmiclc  and  the  ('iii<:iiiMili  Miirur;  bccliuie  a 
l'nit:irian  minister  IS:!".!;  pastor  of  a  church  1.S1I-I7  ;  was 
the  first  president  of  tho  Cincinnati  Historical  Society 
ISII:  wrote  valuable  historical  papers  on  the  Western 
Slates  in  the  .Voi/A  Amnriiitn  and  the  .Wro  Yfirk  Ilci-icic^: 
published  .liin.i/.  of  llie  Wot  (1817),  and  was  identified 
with  the  causes  of  "education  and  prison  discipline.  In  a 
fit  "f  depression  he  driiwncil  himself  in  tho  Ohio  Kiver  at 
Cincinnati  Dec.  11,  ISiy. 

Perkins  (.Iosatiian  CofiSWEi.i.),  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Nov.  21,  1809;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  18:{2;  stud- 
ied at  the  Cambridge  Law  School :  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1835  ;  practised  law  successfully  thirteen  years,  edit- 
ing and  annotating  several  valuable  legal  textbooks  ;  was 
elcl-tcd  State  senator  1847;  became  judge  of  tho  court  of 
commiin  pleas  18:',8.  Practised  law  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
d.  there  Dec.  12,  1S77. 

Perkins  (Justix).  D.  D.,b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Mar.  12,  180o;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  IS29,  and 
Anilover  Theological  Seminary  1832  ;  was  tutor  at  Amherst 
1832-33;  went  to  Persia  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  1833;  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Nestorian  mission  at 
Oroomiah  Nov.,  1834:  est.ablished  schools;  created  a  mod- 
ern literature  in  the  Nestorian  dialect  of  Syriac.  into  which 
he  translated  the  whole  Bible  and  several  religious  and 
education:il  books;  visited  the  U.  S.  with  Mar  Yohannan, 
a  Nestori,an  bishop,  1842;  made  .another  visit  1848;  finally 
returned  to  the  11.  S.  Aug..  1869.  D.  at  Chicopee.  Mass., 
Dec.  31,  18li9.  Author  of  Syriac  commentaries  on  Gene- 
sis and  Daniel,  of  Eight  i'cara  in  Persia  (1843),  and  Mia- 
sionaf}/  Lift'  ill  Persia  (1861). 

Perkins  (Col.  Thomas  IlANnASYn),b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  1.^,  1704;  went  as  a  supercargo  to  Batavia  and  ("an- 
ion 1789;  formed  a  partnership  with  his  elder  brother, 
James,  and  was  for  many  yc-.irs  largely  engaged  in  trade  to 
Canton,  Calcutta,  and  tbe  N.  W.  coast  of  America  ;  acquired 
great  wealth  ;  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Pros.  Madison's 
administration  during  the  war  of  1812-15;  represented 
Boston  nearly  twenty  years  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
legislature;  retired  from  active  business  about  1823;  w.as 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
ticui  ;  took  a  prominent  ]»art  in  the  erection  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  .Monument,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument ;  was  the  projector  of  the  Quincy  R,ailway 
(1827),  the  first  built  in  the  U.  S. ;  gave  his  mansion  on 
Pearl  street,  valued  at  .$40,000,  as  an  asylum  for  the  blind  ; 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Massachusetts  (ieneral  Hos- 
pital, and  with  others  of  his  family  contributed  SGO,000  to 
the  Boston  .\then:eum.  D.  at  Boston  .Ian.  11,  1854. 
Perkins'  Plantation,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Me.  P.  149. 
Per'kinsville,  post-v.  of  Weathersfield  tp.,  Windsor 
CO.,  Vt..  on  Black  River. 

Perkio'men,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2056. 
Per'leberer,   town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Stcpnitz,  has  manufactures  of  beetroot-sugar, 
wadding,  and  chicory.      Pop.  6485. 

Perm,  tbo  easternmost  government  of  European  Russia, 
comjirises  an  area  of  128,023  square  miles,  with  2,173,501 
inhabitants.  The  larger,  central  part  of  the  country  is 
covered  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  attain  a  height  of 
4000  feet,  rising  through  very  gentle  slopes  from  the  sur- 
rounding meadow-lands,  jind  entirely  covered  with  forests. 
The  climate  is  very  severe.  In  the  middle  of  September 
the  snow  comes,  the  rivers  freeze,  and  all  transportation  is 
carried  on  by  sledges  ;  at  lal.  00°  N.  all  cultivation  ceases. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  produces  sufficient  grain  and 
cattle  for  its  home  consumption.  The  chief  branch  of  in- 
dtistry  is  mining.  Gold,  silver,  platina.  iron,  salt,  coal, 
alabaster,  marble,  and  diamonds  are  found,  and  some  of 
the  mines  are  very  rich.  Perm  iron  is  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope, anil  is  produced  annually  to  the  value  of  §30,000,000. 
The  platina-mines  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world. 
A  very  important  transit-trade  between  Asia  and  Europe 
is  carried  on. 

Perm,  tr)wn  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  on  the  Kama.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  carries  on,  besides  a  large  trade  in  the  products  of  its 
own  industry,  a  most  extensive  trcnsit-trade  in  European 
and  Asiatic  products.     Pop.  22,859. 


Perman'gaiiates,  compounds  with  bases  of  perman- 
t/anir  unhi/dridt.  .Mn2ll7.  Permanganates  have  in  crystal- 
line form  a  dark-rcil  or  brownish  color.  With  combustible 
bodies  they  deflagrate  like  the  nitrates  and  chlorates.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  many  are  dcliquesceul.  Per- 
manganate of  silver  is  the  least  soluble  salt,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mitscherlich  may  bo  caused  to  precipitate  in  great 
part  in  a  crystalline  form  by  mixing  concentrated  alkaline 
iiermanganates  with  concentrated  solution  of  argentic  ni- 
trate. The  solutions  id'  these  salts  have  an  intense  red 
color  and  enormous  tinctorial  power,  a  surprisingly  small 
quantity  tingeing  red  a  very  largo  v<dumc  of  pure  water. 
They  are  reduced  and  destroyed  with  rapidity  by  oxidablo 
matters,  csjiecially  of  the  organic  kind ;  so  that  water 
slightly  tinged  with  a  permanganate  constitutes  a  very 
delicate  test  for  deoxidizing  matters,  the  color  being  de- 
stroyeil  thereby.  A  weak  solution  of  a  permanganate  is 
useii  in  volumetric  analysis,  in  the  laboratory,  for  deter- 
mination of  oxidiible  substances.  Certain  contaminatiims 
of  drinking  waters,  proilucts  of  putrcfactiun.  are  readily 
detected  by  adding  to  the  water  a  little  weak  sidutiioi  of 
permanganate,  which  may  tinge  the  water  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  if  these  impurities  are  present  the  color  will 
rapidly  fade  or  turn  brownish.  By  virtue  of  their  high 
oxidating  power  permanganates  aro  much  used  in  disin- 
fection. 

Potassic  permanganate  is  the  salt  which  is  employed  for 
disinfecting  and  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  has  therefore 
become  an  article  of  commerce.  A  brief  statement  of  its 
preparation  will  hence  be  appropriate.  The  method  most 
recommended  is  that  of  Bcchamp  of  Montpellier,  who 
mixes  10  parts  of  fine  powder  of  bUu'k  oxide  of  manganese 
intimately  with  12  parts  of  potash  in  concentrated  solution, 
dries  thoroughly,  puts  into  an  earthenware  retort,  heats 
and  passes  over  the  mass  oxygen,  or  air  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  as  long  as  absorption  continues.  The  mass  is  then 
dissolved,  and  tho  excess  of  potash  neutralized — not  with 
a  mineral  acid,  as  usual,  bat  with  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  passed  until  the  liquid  becomes  purple.  It  is 
then  decanted,  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  crys- 
tallized. Purity  is  obtained  by  recrystallization.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  crystallizes  in  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant dark-purple  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  water.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  its  formula  is 
KzO.Mn^Ov.  "  H.  Wi:rtz. 

Permangan'ic  Acid,  This  acid  is  preparable  from 
the  permanganate  of  potash  by  distillation  with  somewhat 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  at  a  very  low  temperature,  not  over 
160°  F.  ^^iolet-colorcd  vapors  pass  over,  and  condense  to 
a  singular  greenish-black  liquid,  which  has  a  lustre  of  a 
vietnllle  character.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  causes 
spontaneous  combustion  on  contact  with  several  organic 
bodies  by  virtue  of  its  energetic  oxidizing  power.  Its 
formula  in  this  form  is  IIjO.MnjO;.  The  anhydride,  MnjO;, 
has  never  been  isolated.  H.  WuitTZ. 

Permian  Group.  See  Geoi.ogv. 
Permiita'tions  [Lat.  pemmitiiin'],  the  results  obtained 
by  writing  a  certain  number  of  letters,  or  factors,  in  every 
possible  order,  so  that  all  the  letters  shall  enter  each  result, 
and  each  letter  but  once.  Thus,  the  letters  o.  b.  and  v  may 
be  written  abc,  arh,  bac,  bca,  cnh,  and  rba.  Here  there  are 
three  letters  and  1  X  2  X  3,  or  6,  jiermutations.  To  deter- 
mine tho  number  of  permutations  of  ii  letters,  ii  being  any 
whole  number,  let  us  denote  tbe  number  of  ]ierntutations 
of  M  —  1  letters  by  Q ;  if  we  now  introduce  a  new  letter,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  may  have  ii  places  in  each  of  tbe  Q  per- 
mutations of  11  —  1  letters;  that  is,  it  nuay  be  written  be- 
fore the  first  letter  of  each,  between  each  two  letters,  and 
after  tho  last  letter  of  each;  hence,  the  whole  number  of 
permutations  of  n  letters  is  Q  X  "•  Now,  the  number  of 
permutations  of  3  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3  ;  hence,  the  number 
of  permutations  of  4  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3  X  4.  Proceeding 
from  this  conclusion,  we  infer  that  the  number  of  permu- 
tations of  5  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3  X  +  X  5,  and  so  on  indef- 
initely. Hence,  the  number  of  permutations  of  ii  letters  is 
the  continued  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  ii, 
inclusive,  a  being  any  whole  number.  If  the  actual  prod- 
uct indicated  by  each  permutation  is  found,  it  will  be 
equal  to  a  fixed  quantity  in  each  case.  The  theory  of  per- 
mutations finds  an  important  application  in  the  deduction 
of  formulas  for  combin.ations  and  arrangements,  and  these 
in  turn  are  used  in  developing  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
(See  Davics'  Xcw  Bourdon,  pp.  317-322.)     Vf.  G.  Peck. 

Pernambu'co,  province  of  Brazil,  S.  of  Parahiba,  and 
bordering  on  the  -Atlantic,  comprises  an  area  of  61,068 
square  miles,  with  1,250,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  ex- 
tensive meadows  teeming  with  cattle,  and  large  tracts  of 
the  rao.st  fertile  soil  covered  with  pl.antations  of  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  coffee,  or  with  forests  yielding  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  timber  and  wood. 
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Pernambuco,  city  of  Brazil,  with  respect  to  size  the 

third,  with  respect  to  commercial  importance  the  second, 
of  the  country,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biberibe,  in  lat.  8°  4' 
S.,  on  a  low  but  extremely  fertile  i)!ain  covered  with  sugar 
and  cotton  plantations,  and  producing  all  varieties  of 
tropical  fruits.  Its  excellent  harbor  is  formed  by  a  reef 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  coai^t.  and  acting  as 
a  breakwater,  on  whose  northern  extremity  is  a  lighthouse 
marking  the  entrance  into  the  harbor.  The  city  itself, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  which,  not  only  in 
its  single  buildings,  but  also  in  the  general  character  of 
its  architecture,  shows  a  Dutch  influence,  consists  of  three 
parts:  Recife,  on  a  narrow  peninsula;  Btia  Vista,  on  the 
river-shore;  and  San  Antonio,  on  an  island  in  the  river; 
which  three  jiarts  are  connected  by  elegant  iron  bridges. 
Recife  forms  the  business  part  of  the  city,  nnd  has  several 
broad  and  elegant  streets;  and,  although  the  city  has  no 
very  remarkable  public  buildings,  its  general  appearance 
is  neat,  and  in  many  parts  even  beautiful,  on  account  of 
the  promenades  and  gardens  with  their  wonderful  tropical 
vegetation.  The  two  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar 
and  cotton.  In  1S68  no  less  than  48,624  tons  of  sugar  were 
exported,  and  197,994  sacks  of  cotton  (100  pounds  each). 
Besides  these  two  articles,  large  quantities  of  rum,  hides, 
dyewood,  and  coffee  are  shipped  from  this  port.  The  pop. 
of  the  city  is  estimateil  at  from  90,000  to  100.000. 

Per'nau,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Pernau  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is 
regularly  built  and  was  formerly  fortified.      Pop.  9527. 

Pbronosporeae,  an  order  of  Fungi  in  which  the  co- 
nidia  are  aerial,  and  produced  cither  singly  or  in  rows  on 
the  surface  of  the  foster-plant,  and  whose  oospores  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  pollinodium  u])on  the  contents 
of  an  oogonium  which  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
foster-plant.  This  small  order,  comprising  only  two  gen- 
era, includes  species  which,  with  a  single  exception,  are  all 
parasitic  on  living  herbaceous  plants.  They  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  either  like  a  white  frost  or  in  white  powdery 
spots  on  green  leaves  and  stems,  particularly  on  the  lower 
surfaces  of  leaves.  The  order  includes  some  of  the  most 
destructive  of  Fungi,  as  that  which  causes  the  potato-rot, 
the  lettuce,  onion,  and  American  grapevine  mould,  and  the 
white  mould  of  cabbages,  mustard,  and  other  cruciferous 
plants.  The  mycelium  of  the  species  of  this  order  pervades 
all  parts  of  the  j)lants  on  which  they  are  parasitic,  extend- 
ing from  the  flowers,  as  seen  in  PcmnnHpitm  vlolacea  nnd 
CifHlupuH  cstufUdns,  to  the  roots,  of  which  wo  have  a  fa- 
miliar example  in  the  potato-rot.  The  hypha)  or  threads 
of  the  mycelium  are  not  often  divided  by  cross-partitions, 
and  are  in  most  species  furnished  \vith  /lauHfarirt,  or  suck- 
ers, by  means  of  which  they  not  only  make  their  way  be- 
tween, but  also  fjrce  their  way  into,  the  cells  of  the  foster- 
plant,  and  are  thus  mnre  easily  enabled  to  attach  them- 
selves and  to  absorb  nourishment.  In  some  species,  as  in 
Ci/Htopiis  fiiHiliditH.  the  haustoria  are  nothing  more  than 
little  knobs,  while  in  Peronospora  paratitici  they  are  so 
largo  as  almost  to  fill  up  the  cells  into  which  they  have 
made  their  way.  The  haustoria  are  more  readily  seen  in 
the  stem  than  the  leaf.  The  mycelium  of  the  species  of 
this  order  is  extremely  sensitive  to  moisture.  In  dry 
weather  it  remains  comparatively  dormant,  but  in  wet 
seasons  grows  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
finally  puslies  its  way  through  the  stomata  into  the  air.  us 
in  the  genus  /'croitonpont,  or,  as  in  f^t/st'>p,iin,  bursts 
througli  tbo  epidermis  in  irregular  spots.  We  shall  first 
consider  what  takes  place  in  /'i-ronoHpura,  where  the  my- 
celium pushes  through  the  stomata  and  does  not  rupture 
the  epidermis.      From 

this   fact   wo   see   why  ^^<^'-  ^* 

the  presence  of  a  I'e- 
runiiHfuirtt  is  first  made 
known  to  the  eyo  as  a 
frostliku  spot  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  ^.a^. 
leaves.  The  hyphjc,  ^^^^ 
after  jiassing  through 
the  stomata,  branch 
in  clilTurent  ways  ae- 
cnrding  to  the  spe- 
cies; irregularly,  as 
in  I'rrtni'tKpfttft  inj'rst- 
niiH,  Mont.  ;  dichoto- 
mously,  as  in  P.  fj^iitta, 
(trev.  (Fig.  1);  tri- 
farously.  as  in  /*.  rid- 
vnfa.  It.  A  ('.  ;  or  stel- 
late, as  in  /'.  ffan(//i~ 
/iHuiiH,  Rrrk.  At  the 
tips  of  the  branches  arc 
borne  tho  conidia  or  asexual  sporosi  which  are  formed  by 


a  swelling  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  mycelium,  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mycelium  by  a  cross- 
partition.  The  conidia  are  always  more  or  less  oval  in 
shape,  and  fall  very  easily  from'  their  attachments.  If 
the  conidia  fall  on  any  wet  or  moist  surface,  they  ger- 
minate in  a  very  short  time,  sometimes  as  quickly  as  an 
hour.  The  method  of  germination  varies  in  different  spe- 
cies, and  may  be  of  three  different  kinds.  First,  as  in 
Perouosptn-a  ejfusn,  (Jrev.,  a  germinal  tube  may  be  given 
off  from  the  side  of  the  spore,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a;  sec- 
ondly, the  germinal  tube  may  be  given  off  from  the  end  of 
the  spore,  as  in  /*.  ijantjUfonnitt^  Berk.  (Fig.  2,  h)  ;  thirdly, 
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we  may  have  a  more  complicated  development,  as  in  P. 
in/estaus,  Mont.,  and  P.  ritivoln,  B.  &  C,  where  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  conidia  divide  into  small  bodies,  from  three  to 
seventeen  in  number,  which  burst  through  the  wall  of  the 
conidia,  and  then  swim  rapidly  about  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  by  means  of  two  cilia  attached  at  the  side. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  come  to  rest,  the 
cilia  fall  off,  and  in  a  short  time  a  germinal  tube  is  pro- 
duced which  soon  assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  original 
Peronospora  mycelium.  In  Fig.  2,  r,  Is  represented  one 
of  the  conidia  of  Peronospora  iii/estaii«,  in  which  the  con- 
tents are  dividing  so  as  to  form  zoospores:  in  d  the  zoo- 
spores, with  their  two  vibrating  cilia,  have  forced  their 
way  out  of  the  conidia  ;  and  e  represents  one  which  has 
come  to  rest  and  shot  out  a  germinal  tube. 

AVhen  the  mycelium  of  any  Pcrouonporn  has  made  its 
way  through  the  stomata  into  tiie  air  and  home  conidia,  it 
has,  of  course,  spread  through  the  leaf,  stem,  or  whatever 
p.art  of  the  plant  it  may  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb 
all  the  nourishment  i»f  the  plant-cells  themselves,  and.  con- 
temporaneously with  the  appearance  of  the  conidia.  wo 
have  a  blackening  of  the  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  which  indi- 
cates the  death  of  the  fustcr-plant  from  the  ravages  of  tlio 
peronospora.  In  many  eases,  however,  before  this  black- 
ening occurs,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  thrca<ls  of 
the  mycelium  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Certain  filaments  arc  obser\  ed  to  enlarge  until  a 
spherical  outline  is  attained.  A  cross-])artition  then  forms, 
which  separates  the  sjiherical  jiart  from  tho  rest  of  tho 
mycelium.  In  the  mean  while,  another  filament  has  grown 
until  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  spherical  portion  of  the 
first,  and  its  terminal  portion  is  also  sepjiratcd  from  tho 
rest  of  the  mycelium  by  a  cross-partition.  Fig.  '.\  repre- 
sents tho  change  just  described  ;  b  and  a  respectively  rep- 
resent the  ends  of  two  mycelial  threads,  which  arc  shut  off 
from  the  rest  by  cross-pnrtitinns  ;  a  is  the  tnifUtridinm,  h, 
the  o'if/oninm,  in  which  the  protoplasmic  contents,  o,  are 
collei:tcii  in  a  spherical  mass  at  the  centre.  The  fertiliza- 
tion of  o,  which  is  to  form  the  oospore,  is  cffectett  by  tho 
growth  from  the  antheri<iium  of  a  small  jiroccss.  yi,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  jiollcn-tubc,  has  been  <'alled  tho 
pof/inodiiim  by  De  Bary.  Whether  the  ])olIinodium  makes 
its  way  into,  or  merely  touches  tho  surface  of,  the  mass  o, 
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has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  ,\s  tho  result  of  iiu 
pregnation  a  coating  of  cellulose  is  formed  around  .»,  and 
it  becomes  tlio  oospore,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  l.  whore  l>  rep- 
resents tho  muther-cell,  as  in  Fig.  l\,  and  a  the  shrivelleil 
remains  of  tho  antheriditim.  The  outer  cellulose  wall  of 
tho  oospore  is  ot^cn  developed  into  ridges  or  spines,  and  is 
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of  tou;;h.  reftistinj^  nnturc,  f^cncrally  able  to  cnduro  the  cold 
of  winter  without  injury,  wherctts  the  conidia  are  destroyed 
bv  iVffzin;:.  The  oii^pore^,  which  lire  never  iii-riiil.  but 
buried  in  the  leaves  or  gtenis.  nre  set  free  by  the  rotlin;; 
of  the  tissue  in  which  they  iiru  enclosed.  The  ^germination 
of  the  oospores  has  been  observed  only  in  PeronoHpont 
VttUriuiufhr,  Fuckel.  In  that  species  the  thick  outer 
membrane  bursts  and  a  germinal  tube  grows  out. 

The  species  of  I'cronoHpora  urc  rather  numerous,  and  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  branching  of  the 
filaments  which  bear  the  conldia,  by  the  shape,  color,  and 
mode  of  germination  of  the  conidia,  and  by  the  size  and 
marking'*  "f  the  oospores.  As  a  rule,  species  of  /V»o/i«- 
fpnrn  are  liuiiteJ  in  their  habitat^o  a  sini^le  species  of 
phanerogams  or  to  a  few  nearly-related  species.  Peroiio- 
uporn  iii/cMtans,  Mont.,  is  liniitecl  to  the  potato  and  the 
tomato.  When  a  Ptronnfipin-n  occurs  on  more  than  one 
species  of  phanerogam,  it  sometimes  hap])ens  that  the 
oospores  are  not  found  on  all  of  them.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  species  of  Ci/Mtoputi.  Cifitopns  candidus,  for 
example,  which  is  very  common  on  Cruciferae,  bears  co- 
nidia abund;intly  when  ()arn?itic  on  CnpseUa,  but  no 
oospores ;  whereas  when  parasitic  on  Shifipia  oospores 
abound. 

Of  the  species  of  ycronoff/jorff,  P.  iu/cstaua,  Mont.,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  potato-rot,  deserves  special  notice.  In 
lS-t2,  and  again  in  1845,  the  potatoes  cultivated  in  the 
U.  S.,  as  well  as  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  were  attacked  by 
a  violent  disease  which  in  the  course  of  a  lew  hours  caused 
whole  fields  to  become  black  and  rotten.  The  general  di- 
rei'tion  of  the  epidemic  was  from  \X.  to  E.  The  source  of 
the  trouble  was  at  length  found  to  be  a  parasitic  fungus, 
which  Montagne  described  as  Bufrtftis  lufcHtnuH.  The  dis- 
ease has  occurred  several  times  since  1845,  and  in  fact  it 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  alm'>st  every  damp  season,  but 
never  with  such  severity  as  in  1845.  In  that  year  the  crop 
was  entirely  clestroyed.  and  in  countries  like  Ireland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  potato  constituted  an  important 
article  of  diet,  there  was  great  distress.  Numerous  prizes 
were  otTered  for  a  remedy,  but  without  success,  although 
botanists  examined  the  habits  of  the  fungus  very  thor- 
oughly. The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject  was 
given  by  De  Bary  in  the  Aunnlefi  den  Sciencrs  (4th  series, 
vol.  XX.  ]8l);i).  He  studied  the  germination  of  the  conidia 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  found  that  the  ger- 
minal tubes  could  enter  any  part  of  the  potato-plant.  He 
even  found  the  ground  under  infected  plants  filled  with  the 
moving  zoospores.  The  most  important  question  wag  to 
ascertiiin  how  the  diseiisc  was  propagated  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  conidia,  which  are  abundant  in  summer,  can- 
not survive  the  cold  of  winter.  No  oospores  were  found 
by  which  the  disease  could  be  propagated,  and  it  began  to 
be  surmiseil  that  the  oospores,  if  they  existed,  must  be  in 
some  wild  species  of  Stdauum  growing  in  Peru  or  the 
neighboring  countries,  or  else  that  they  must  be  found  in 
some  plant  not  nearly  allied  to  the  potato.  During  the 
summer  of  1875.  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  of  England 
discovered  the  oospores  in  the  leaves  of  some  cultivated 
American  varieties  of  potato,  and  published  an  account  of 
them  in  the  dnrdencv's  ('hronirle  of  .July  17,  1875,  and  in 
the  Qunrterfif  Journal  of  Microecopic  Science  of  Oct.,  1875, 
where  two  photographs 
of  preparations  are  giv- 
en. The  only  other  use- 
ful plant  which,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  attacked 
by  the  potato-rot  is  the 
tomato.  There  is  no 
direct  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. For  its  produc- 
tion to  any  very  injuri- 
ous extent  a  wet,  rather 
warm,  season  is  neces- 
sary. The  leaves  and 
stems  of  diseased  plants 
should  be  destroyed  to 
prevent  the  fungus 
spreading.  Fig.  5  gives 
a  view  of  the  mycelium 
of  the  jiotato-rot  fungus 
passing  through  a 
stoma  and  bearing  co- 
nidia. 

'^'/"'•V'""'  *he  remain- 
ing genus  of  the  Pero- 
noypore;c.  resembles  closely  the  genus  Pcrouospora,  ex- 
cept in  the  structure  of  the  conidia.  In  Ptruuospoya,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  are  borne  singly  at  the  tips  of  branch- 
ing threads:  in  C>/stopn«  they  are  in  rows  which  are 
packed  closely  together.  W.  G.  Farlow. 

Pe'rote,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     P.  1538. 


Fig.  5. 


l*(*roiisc.  La.  See  La  Pkrouse. 
Pcrpendic'ular  [Lat.  per/Ktidindarin],  a  style  of 
Gothic  artdiitecturc  which  flourished  in  England  during 
the  fifteen  til  century.  While  in  France,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture became  debased  by  being  overloaded  and  bv  run- 
ning into  the  fantastic  {see  Fi.ambovant),  it  degenerated 
in  England  by  becoming  stiff,  dry,  and  nicagre,  as  if  the 
aim  had  been  to  confine  architecture  to  the  use  of  straight 
lines  only.  One  of  the  most  prominent  specimens  of  this 
style  is  the  catlicdral  of  WiiKdiester:  also  most  of  tlie  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  belong  to  it.  IJut  with  the 
Perpendicular  style  followed  the  open  timber  roof,  which 
is  often  elaborated  with  great  beauty  :  an  interesting  exam-  ■ 
pie  is  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  built  by  Richard  II. 
Perpet'ual  Mo'tion,  a  term  employed  to  denote  an 
ftssumudly  possible  form  of  mechanism,  which  having 
been  set  in  motion  by  s<ime  natural  force,  should  continue 
always  to  move,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  capable 
of  at  once  constantly  restoring  the  force  expended  in  mov- 
ing it,  and  of  performing  useful  work  besides.  The  me- 
chanical absurdity  involved  in  this  notion  is  to  ordinary 
minds  self-evident  the  moment  the  proposition  is  dis- 
tinctly stated.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  have  been 
founil  a  surprising  number  of  individuals  so  completely 
and  incorrigibly  blind  to  the  error  as  to  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  attempts  to  solve  the  fascinating  prob- 
lem. Gravity  is  the  natural  force  which,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  these  schemers  have  endeavored  to  compel  to 
undo  its  own  work,  and  to  do  additional  work  besides. 
With  this  view  there  have  generally  been  enijjloyed  wheels 
provided  with  a  variety  of  contrivances  Jjy  which  it  was 
imagined  that  weights  descending  on  one  side  might  bo 
made  to  carry  up  on  the  opjiosite  side  other  equal  weights 
to  the  same  height,  wliich  latter  by  descending  in  turn 
might  maintain  the  motion.  Strictly  speaking,  if  there 
were  no  friction  or  other  sources  of  resistance  in  the  ease, 
a  wheel  set  into  rotation  would  continue  to  revolve  for  ever, 
and  would  need  none  of  these  contrivances  of  lifted  and 
descending  weights  to  maintain  its  uniformity  of  velocity. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  perpetual  motion,  but  not  a  per- 
petual motion  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  schemers  with 
whom  the  expression  originated.  It  would  do  no  work. 
The  planets  are  examples  of  perpetual  motion  upon  a 
grand  scale,  but  this  is  owing  only  to  the  fact  that  they 
encounter  no  sensible  resistance  in  their  paths  through 
space. 

The  history  of  the  very  numerous  mechanical  concep- 
tions by  which  the  different  seekers  after  a  imrkiiuf  per- 
petual motion  have  ho])ed  to  accomplish  their  end  would 
form  a  very  entertaining  chapter,  but  a  chapter  without 
practical  utility.  Those  who  would  pursue  the  subject 
further  will  find  a  good  account  of  it  in  Dircks's  PerpHuuin 
Mobiff,  London,  ISGl.  Montucla's  IIiHtoirc  den  Mathfmn- 
tiquen  contains  also  notices  of  the  delusion,  and  the  scien- 
tific journals  of  the  last  century  in  Europe  have  scattered 
through  them  descriptions  of  numerous  such  projects. 

F.  A.  P.  Bahnard. 
Perpetuities,     See  ANxriTV. 

Perpijgnau',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Pyrcnees-Orientales,  on  the  Tet,  is  a  fortress  of 
first  rank,  and  commands  the  passage  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  has  distilleries,  bell-foundries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  cork,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  and  fruits.      Poj).  27,378. 

Perquim'ans,  county  of  N.  E.  North  Carolina.  Area, 
250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  traversed  by  the  navigable  Perquimans  River.  It  is 
in  part  marshy;  its  soil  is  light  and  productive.  Corn  is 
the  leading  product,  but  of  late  cotton  is  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Flour  is  a  leading  article  of  manufacture. 
Cap.  Hertford.     Pop.  7945. 

Perrault'  (Clatde),  b.  at  Paris  in  161.3 ;  studied  med- 
icine, but  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  architecture:  de- 
signed the  facades  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Observatory  of 
Paris;  translated  Vitruvius  ( 1673-84)  :  published  several 
volumes    of  essays   on    physics   and   architecture.     D.  at 
Paris  Oct.  9,  1688. — His  brother,  Chaulks  Perrault,  b. 
Jan.  12,  1628,  d.  May  16,  1703,  was  a  very  prolific  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  but  he  is  now  known  only  through  the 
sarcasms  of  Boileau,  and  through  a  small  book  which  he 
published  pseudonymnusly.  Lea  Contra  dcs  Feei. 
Perrenot,  de  (Axtoi.ve).     See  Oranvelle. 
Per'rinton,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  3261. 
Perron,  du  (Avqitetil).     See  Anqiietil-Duperron. 
Perrot'  (Georres).  b.  at  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise.  France,  Nov,  12,  1832;   studied 
from  1855  lo  1858  at  the  French  school  in  Athens;   made 
in  1861  a  journey  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor:   dwelt  for 
some  time  at  Ancyra  investigating  the  famous  inscription 
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on  the  temple  which  the  fialatians  built  there  in  honor  of 
Augit.'^tus ;  and  wrote  E.rplor»tion  arcbeo/orfii^ne  de  Ui  Ga- 
httic  ct  de  In  Uit/ti/nie  ( ISGii),  Souvenirs  d'uli  Vtti/aife  en  Asie 
Mincure  (1864),  Efnai  sttr  tc  /h-ott  pnblie  et  prive  de  la  lie- 
pnfdnjne  Al/ieitienuc  (18G7),  etc. 

Pcrrot  (Nicholas),  b.  in  France  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  obtained  a  goo(i  education  ;  came  to  Can- 
ada, and  became  an  Indian  trader,  acquiring;  great  in- 
fluence among  tlie  Wet^tci-n  tribes,  whose  languages  ho 
learned  ;  rendered  great  services  to  several  Canadi.an 
governments,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  lead-mines  on 
the  river  Des  IMoines,  la.  Author  of  journals  largely  em- 
|)loyed  by  Charlevoix  and  other  writers. 

Per'ry  [Lat.  pi'rum,  ''pear"],  a  drink  made  extensively 
in  England  from  the  juice  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  ])ears,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  cider  is  made.  Perry  is  sweeter  than 
cider,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  popularly 
regarded  as  an  antidote  for  mushroom-poisoning. 

Perry,  county  of  W.  Alabama.  Area,  740  square  miles. 
It  is  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  well  wooded.  Cotton  and 
corn  arc  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rail- 
roails,  and  by  the  Cahawba  River,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
render  navigable.     Cap.  .Marion.     Pop.  24,975. 

Pcrrv,  county  of  Central  .\rkansas.  Area.  .'i^iO  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly,  broken,  well  timbered,  and  contains 
beds  of  coal.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  adapted  to  cot- 
ton and  grain  culture.  The  Arkansas  River  washes  the 
N.  K.  border.     Cap.  Porryville.     Pop.  2685. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  Illinois.  Area,  485  square  miles. 
It  is  very  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  excellent 
coal.  C'attle,  grain,  and  wool  .are  leading  jjroducts.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  St.  Louis 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Chester 
and  Eastern  II.  Us.     Cap.  Pinckneyville.     Pop.  l.",,723. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  Indiana,  bounded  .?.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Ohio  River.  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  very  hilly 
and  remarkably  fertile,  producing  mucll  corn,  wool,  tobac- 
co, and  live-stock.  (Jood  coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  The 
county  has  large  and  increasing  manufacturing  interests. 
Cap.  and  principal  town,  Canneiton.      Pop.  14,801. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  700  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  some  fertile  valleys.  Corn 
is  the  leading  product.  Coal  is  found,  which  has  here  a 
prospective  value  only.  Drained  by  the  head-streams  of 
the  Kentucky  River.     Cap.  Hazard.     Pop.  4274. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  E.  Mississippi.  Area.  IIIG  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  sandy,  antl  mostly  covered  with  dense 
pine  forests.  It  is  watcreil  by  affluents  of  the  Pascagoula 
River.     Cap.  Augusta.     Pop.  2004. 

Perry,  county  of  .S.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois.  Area, 
4."{0  sqinire  miles.  It  is  uneven,  heavily  timbered,  and  fer- 
tile. Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 
Lead  and  iron  are  found.     Cap.  Perryville.     Pop.  0877. 

Perry,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly,  fertile,  and  contains  beds  of  good  coal.  Cattle, 
wool,  ti>bacco,  and  grain  are  .staple  products.  8tone  and 
earthen  ware  is  a  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesvillc  K.  R. 
Cap.  New  Lexington.     Pop.  lS,45:i. 

Perry,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area,  475 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  .Susquehanna  Ri\cr, 
is  traversed  by  the  .laniata  River  and  the  Pennsylvania 
K.  R.,  and  by  several  ])arallel  wooded  mountain-ridges, 
with  broad,  beautiful,  antl  fertile  valleys.  Live-stock, 
grain,  hay,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Leather,  flour, 
metallic  wares,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Iron  ore  is  exten- 
sively mined.     Cap.  New  liloomlield.     Pop.  25,447. 

Perry,  county  of  Middle  Tennessee,  bounded  AV.  by 
the  'rcnnesseo  River.  Area,  ;J75  square  miles.  It  is  some- 
what uneven,  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn  and  livo- 
stifck.     Caj).  Linden.     Pop.  0025. 

Perry,  tp.  of  .lolinson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  495. 
Perry,  tp.  of  Perry  co..  Ark.     Pop.  366. 
Perry,  ]).-v..  cap.  of  Taylor  co..  Kla. 
Perry,  jiost-v.  of  Upper  Town  tp.,  cap.  of  Houston  co., 
Cia.,  on  Central  R.  R.  of  (ieorgia.  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  (!otton-growing  section,  contains  important  in- 
dustries, with  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  8:!6. 

EnwiN  Martin,  En.  ''.Ioiminai,." 
Perry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Pikoco.,  III.  P.of  v.798;  of  tp.2I6I. 
Perry,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1280. 
I'erry,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  IIO'J. 
I'erry,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1340. 
Perry,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1220. 
Perry,  tp.  of  Uclaworo  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1103. 


Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  982. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2452. 

Perry,  tp.  of  .Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1760. 

Perry,  tp.  of  .Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1607. 

Perry,  t|i.  of  .Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1513. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3I,i5. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1481. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Vanderburg  co,,  Ind.     Pop.  1719. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  876. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  1633. 

Perry,  post-v.  of  .Spring  Valley  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  la.,  on 
Coon  River  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.     Pop.  722. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1273. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Marion  co„  la.     Pop.  465. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  74. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  713. 

Perry,  post-v.  of  Kentucky  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  2  school  buildings,  3  churches, 
1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  a  telegraph-oflicc,  2  steam-elevators 
and  corn-sbellers,  and  stores.  Corn,  pork,  wheat,  and  rail- 
road ties  are  shipped  from  here.     Poji.  of  v.  403. 

II.  O.  Evans,  Eu.  ••  Times." 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  on  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay.     Pop.  1149. 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Looking-glass  River.     Pop,  105S. 

Perry,  tp.  of  St.  Franjois  oo..  Mo.     Pop.  1351. 

Perry,  p.-v.  .and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y..  at  the  outlet 
of  Silver  Lake,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Rochester  and 
Pine  Creek  R.  R.,  has  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  manufactories.    P.  167;  of  tp.  867. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1235. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1452.- 

Perry,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Poji.  3016. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  932. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  4388. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  932. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Fayette  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1194. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Franklin  co,,  0.     Pop.  1297. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Gallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1514.  • 

Perry,  tp,  of  Hocking  co,,  0,     Pop.  1745. 

Perry,  |>ost-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co..  0.,  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  U.    P.  1208. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.     Pop.  2215. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  897. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  922. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1116. 

Perry,  tp,  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2029. 

Perry,  tp,  of  Morrow  Co.,  0.     Pop.  1044. 

Perry,  tji.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  991. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1415. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  748. 

Perry,  tj).  of  Putnam  co,,  0,     Pop,  637. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  686. 

Perry,  tp.  of  .Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  1208. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Stark  eo.,  O.     Pop.  1736. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tu.scarawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1089. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Wood  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1323. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.     Pop.  3877. 

Perry,  tji,  of  Berks  co,.  Pa,     Pop.  1080. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Clariiui  co..  Pa.     Pop,  1568. 

Perry,  t]i,  of  Fayette  co.,  I'a.      Pop.  1445. 

Perry,  tp,  of  (Irecne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1292. 

Perry,  tp,  of  Jefferson  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1222. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Pa.     Pop.  806. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  914. 

Perry,  tp,  of  Snyder  co„  Pa.     Pop.  1016. 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1051. 

Perry  <  Amos),  b.  at  Natick,  Mass..  .\ug,  12.  1812  :  gradu- 
ated at  llarvarii  College  1837;  was  for  unmy  years  teacher 
of  high  schools  ami  seminaries  at  .Vew  London.  Conn.,  and 
Pro\'idence.  R.  I.;  was  consul  to  Tunis  1862-67.  and  pub- 
lished in  1869  a  volume  containing  the  result.s  of  careful 
researches  upon  the  sites  of  Carthaginian  cities. 

Perry  (Abtiiih  Latham),  h.  at  Lyme,  N.  II.,  Feb.  27. 
1830;  graduated  at  Williams  Cullego  1862;  became  profes- 
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8or  of  history  and  politicnl  economy  in  that  institution 
1854, and  in  iSTj  jmstur  of  a  church  at  Williamstown.  lie 
wna  nt  nnu  time  a  writer  upon  the  Sprinj^tiehl  liepithfirun, 
and  is  author  of  Thv  Efeutentit  of  ruUtiml  IC-nnumtj  {X^W). 
a  work  which  is  considered  tho  scicntitic  cxpoDcnt  of  Free 
Trade  doctrines. 

Perry  (Tapt.  CimiSTOPHEn  Raymond),  b,  at  South  Kin^- 
Pton.  K.  I.,  in  I"'' I  :  was  a  sailor  from  boyhood  ;  served  in 
privateers  an<l  in  tho  American  navy  durinij  the  Kevolu- 
tinnarv  war  ;  was  taken  captive  and  thrown  into  the  famous 
prisitn'-ship  Jorsey,  whore  ho  was  kept  for  soino  months; 
again  entered  tho  merchant  service,  and  was  appointed 
post-ciiptain  in  tho  V .  S.  navy  in  IT'.tS.  when  war  with 
France  appeared  imminent.  Uotirini;  from  tho  navy  in 
ISOl,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  Newport,  where  ho  d. 
June  S,  ISIS.  His  five  sons  were  all  officers  in  the  navy 
during  the  war  of  1312  (see  Peruy,  Oi.ivku  If.  and  Mat- 
Tiii:w  C).  and  several  grandchildren  now  follow  tho  same 
profession. 

Perry  (Cora.  Mattiikw  CALBRAiTri),  brother  of  Oliver 
Hazard,  b.  at  South  Kingston.  K.  I.,  in  ITlTi;  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  16,  1S09;  served  under  Com- 
modores Rodgers  and  Decatur ;  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
.Tuly  24,  ISKi:  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Cyane 
IHiy.  and  lixcil  the  locality  of  the  first  ecttlement  in  Libe- 
ria: ci)min;milcd  the  schooner  Shark  in  the  West  Indies 
1821-21,  where  he  captured  several  ])iratcs  ;  was  made  com- 
mander Mar.  21.  1H2(),  and  captain  Feb.  9.  ISliT:  Fcrvcd 
many  years  on  foreign  stations,  especially  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  took  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  a  motive-power  in  vessels  of  the  navy;  com- 
manded successively  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  the  W. ' 
African  squadron,  and  the  West  Indies  squadron  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  he  occupied  nearly  all  the 
Mexican  seaports  of  the  Gulf,  capture  1  tho  city  of  Tabasco, 
and  co-operated  in  tho  siege  and  bombardment  of  Vera 
Cruz.  In  lSo2,  Com.  Perry  was  sent  to  Japan  at  the  head 
of  a  naval  expedition,  and  succeeded  by  skilful  negotiation 
in  opening  that  country  to  foreign  commerce  (ISJij,  An 
elaborate  Rrpntt  of  Com.  Pernfa  Expcrh'tion  to  Japan,  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  and  Mr.  George  Jones, 
was  published  bv  order  of  Congress  in  3  quarto  vols. 
(Wasliington,  ISo'li).  D.  at  Xew  York  Mar.  4,  ISoS.  A 
magnitieetit  bronze  statue  has  been  dedicated  to  hia  mem- 
ory on  the  public  square  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Perry  (Com.OnvKR  Hazard),  son  of  Christopher  Ray- 
mond, b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I,,  Aug.  23,  1785;  entered 
the  U.S.  navy  as  midshipman  Apr.  7,  1799;  cruised  with 
his  father  in  the  West  Indies  1799-1800;  was  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Tripoli  1804—05;  became  lieutenant  Jan. 
15.  1807.  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  was  in 
command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
■when  in  Feb.,  1813,  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  request 
to  serve  under  Com.  Isaac  Chauncey  on  Lako  Ontario.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  George;  was 
appointed  to  fit  out  a  squadron  upon  Lake  Eric,  which  he 
successfully  accomplished  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.; 
and  having  equipped  nine  small  vessels,  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  British  fleet  near  Put-in  Bay,  0.,  Sept.  10,  1813. 
This  action,  known  as  the  "  battle  of  Lake  Erie."  or  moro 
commonly  as  "  Perry's  victory,"  obtained  him  an  immense 
popularity,  partly  attributable  to  the  sententious  manner 
in  which  iUwas  announced  by  the  famous  despatch,  'MVo 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.**  Congress  re- 
warded him  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  medal,  and  the  rank 
of  captain.  I*erry  co-operated  with  Gen.  Harrison  in  his 
operations  at  Detroit  and  at  the  battle  of  tho  Thames,  Oct. 
5,  1813,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed  upon  the 
Potomac  and  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  He  commanded 
the  Java  in  Dcjatur's  s(|uadron  in  the  Mediterranean  1815  ; 
was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Main  in  command  of  a  squadron 
June,  1819:  ascended  the  Orinoco  to  Angostura  in  July ; 
was  seized  with  3'ellow  fever,  and  d.  at  Port  Spain,  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  the  day  of  his  arrival  there,  Aug.  23, 
1819.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Newport  in  a  ship  of 
war  by  order  of  Congress,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
that  city  Dec.  4,  1820,  whi-re  an  imposing  obelisk  was 
erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  Sept.,  1S60,  a 
marble  statue  of  Com.  Perry,  by  Walcutt,  was  erected  at 
Cleveland,  0.  (See  hia  Life,  by  Capt.  Alexander  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, 2  vols.,  1841.) 

Perry  (William  Stevens),  D.  B.,  b.  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1832;  graduated  at  Harvard  1854  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy;  became  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  about  18G9  ;  secretary  of  the  house  of  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Author  of  several  publications  relating  to  Amer- 
ican history,  among  which  are  Connection  of  the  Church 
of  Enfjfand  with  EarJif  American  Discovert/  and  Coloniza- 
tion (1863),  Documentary  Annals   of  the    Colonial    Church, 


Qneitions  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Great  Apostle 
(1S68),  Churchman  e  y'ear  fionk  (1870);  and  edited  papers 
relating  to  tho  Nislort/  of  Vir;/inia  1650-1776  {lS7i)) ;  elect- 
ed bishoj)  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa  IS70. 

Per'rymansville,  post-v.  of  Hall's  Cro.^s  Roads  tp., 
Harford  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  R.  U. 

Perry's,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  .Ala.     Pop.  621. 

Pcr'rysbiirg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Cattaraugus  Creek  and  the  Eric  R.  R.,  includes  the  vil- 
lage of  Versailles  and  a  portion  of  Cattaraugus  reservation 
of  Seneca  Indians.     Pop.  1313. 

Perrysburir,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wood  co.,  O.,  on  Maumce 
River,  on  Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R..  has  1  newspaper 
and  an  active  trade.     P.  of  v.  1835;  of  tp.  4UM). 

Perry's  MiH,  post-v,  of  Chamjdain  tp..  Clinton  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  tho  Chazy  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Chainplain  R.  U.    *Pop.  276. 

Perrysville,  post-v.  of  Highland  tp.,  Vermilion  co., 
Ind..  on  tho  Wabash  River.      Pop.  090. 

Pcrrysville,  a  b.  of  Milford  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata  River.     Pop.  559. 

Per'ryton,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  III.     Pop.  1085. 

PerryviUe,  post-v.  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  noted  for  the 
severe  battle  of  PerryviUe  or  Chaplin's  Mills  fought  here 
Oct.  8,  1862.     Pop.  479. 

PerryviUe,  p. -v..  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

PerryviUe,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Mo.,  has  1  news- 
paper.     P.  5111. 

PerryviUe,  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0. 

Per'ryviUe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co..  Ark.,  on  the 
Fourche  la  Fave  River. 

Persecu'tions,  The  Ten,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
certain  periods  in  which  new  enactments  were  passed 
against  Christianity  or  existing  ones  enforced  with  unusual 
rigor,  and  refer  specially  ta  the  persecutions  under  Xero 
(6!),  Domitian  (95).  Trajan  (107).  Hadrian  (125),  Marcus 
Aurelius  ( 105),  Septimius  Severus  (202).  Maximinus  (235), 
Decius  (249),  Valerianus  (257),  and  Diocletian  (303). 

Persep'olis,  the  Greek  name  of  tho  ancient  capital  of 
Persia,  whose  Persian  name  is  not  known,  stood  in  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain  (now  called  Mryilnnhf),  35  miles  N".  E. 
of  Phiraz,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Araxes  (now  Benda- 
mir)  and  the  Mcdus  (now  Pulwfinl.  Of  the  age  and  his- 
tory of  tho  city  very  little  is  known.  It  was  not  the  res- 
idence of  Cyrus,  who  had  his  palace  at  Pasarg.ida,  unless 
this  bo  tho  same  city,  as  assumed  by  some  antiquarians. 
But  Xerxes  and  Darius  Hystaspis  resided  here,  ami  in 
their  time  the  city  was  known  to  the  tireeks  as  a  wonder 
of  splendor  and  magnificence.  By  Alexander  the  Great 
it  was  completely  destroyed,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  history 
only  onco  afterwards,  when  Antiochus  Epiplianes  visited 
it  for  the  sake  of  plunder  (2  Mace.  ix.  1).  Of  the  city 
itself  no  traces  can  now  be  found,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  afterwards  the  Moham- 
medan fortress  Istakhr.  But  of  the  palaces  some  very 
interesting  ruins  are  still  extant,  known  by  their  local 
name,  Chel  Minor  ("Forty  Columns"),  or,  since  the  time 
of  Fergusson.  by  the  name  of  **  Xerxes'  Hall."  They  con- 
sist of  a  stupendous  substructure  of  cyclopean  masonry, 
forming  a  platform  1500  feet  long.  936  feet  wide,  and  di- 
vided into  three  terraces,  to  which  magnificent  flights  of 
stairs  give  access.  Of  the  buildings,  a  magnificently  sculp- 
tured staircase,  the  entrance  to  a  propyheum,  and  a  number 
of  columns  60  feet  high,  are  still  standing.  (For  further 
details  see  Fergusson,  Pa/aces  of  Ninerch  and  Perscpolis 
Restored  (1851);  Rawlinson.  The  Five  Great  Ancient  Mon- 
archies (1871)  ;  P.  V.  N.  Meyers,  Remains  of  Lo>^t  Empires 
(New  York,  1875).) 

Per'seiis,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Danao.  a  grandson  of  Acrisius.  king  of  Argos ;  was  driven 
into  exile  together  with  his  mother,  and  educated  in  Seri- 
phos,  one  of  the  Cyclades ;  conquered  Medusa  by  the  aid 
of  Hermes  and  Athene,  and  cut  off"  her  head ;  returned 
after  many  adventures  to  Argos,  from  which  Acrisius  fled 
to  Thcssaiy,  and  settled  afterward  at  Tiryns.  In  ancient 
art  he  is  represented  very  similar  to  Hermes. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Philip  V.,  succeeded  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne  in  179  B.C.,  and  continued  his  father's  pol- 
icy. After  a  preparation  of  seven  years  ho  commenced 
war  against  Rome  with  an  excellent  army,  a  full  treasury, 
and  important  alliances.  But  his  execution  of  the  plan 
was  as  slovenly  as  his  preparations  had  been  energetic. 
The  incompetent  Roman  generals  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated, but  Perseus  did  not  understand  how  to  use  his 
victories;  and  while  the  war  dragged  on  for  several  years 
without  any  decisive  result,  the  avarice  of  the  Macedonian 
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kins  ^^^  t^6  ehrewdness  of  the  Roman  diplomates  alien- 
ated all  his  allies  from  him.  At  last,  L.  Paulus  .Emilius 
was  :Junt  as  cnmiiiaiirier-in-chief  to  the  theatre  of  war.  He 
arrived  in  March,  bej;:iu  at-tive  operations  in  June,  and 
finished  the  war.  after  a  campaign  of  thirteen  days,  by  the 
battle  of  Fydna.  June  2'2,  168  n.  r.  Tlie  Macedonian  army, 
aithoii.';b  fii^htinL^  with  great  valor,  wa«  completely  routed, 
and  l*crseu.-!  lied  with  his  uioney-ohest  to  Samothrace.  He 
was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  held  in 
captivity  at  Alba,  in  U:ily,  where  he  died.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Macedonia. 

Persever'ance  of  the  Saints,  The  Doctrine  of, 

is  one  of  the  Five  Points  of  t'alvinisiu.  It  teaches  that 
the  true  believer,  the  recipient  of  divine  grace,  will  never 
fall  away  into  perdition,  but  will  be  kept  by  divine  jmwer 
untr)  eternal  life.  The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  lapse  from  a  state  of  grace. 

Per'sia  [Per.  /r«n].  country  of  Western  Asia,  extends 
between  lat.  2o°  ^iO'  and  ;;y°  50'  X..  and  Ion.  -4-1°  and  i\'2° 
E.,  bounded  N.  by  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  Asiatic 
Russia:  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  ;  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and  the  Persian  (xuif : 
and  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  comprises  an  area  of  63j,000 
8q.  m.,  and  is  <lividcd  into  the  following  II  provinces: 
(Jhilan.  Mazanderan.  and  Astrabad  to  the  N. ;  Khorassan 
and  Kerman  to  the  E.  ;  Laristan,  Farsistan.  and  Khuzistan 
to  the  S. ;  Looristan,  Irak-Ajemi,  and  Azerbaijan  to  the  W.; 
which  provinces,  again,  arc  siibdivi<led  into  2o  gn\ernments. 

The  Hurfdre  forms  a  vast  plateau  elevated  4tH)l)  feet 
above  the  "sea  to  the  E..  :J00n  feet  to  the  W.,  and  21100  feet 
in  the  centre,  ami  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the 
E.,  where  it  continues  unintcrrujitedly  into  Afghanistan 
and  IJeloochistan,  by  high,  wild  ninuntain-ranges,  which 
send  forth  numerous  branches  and  spurs.  From  i^Iount 
Ararat,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  sending  down 
into  its  plains  a  number  of  torrents  which  generally  dry  up 
during  the  hot  summers,  runs  a  bleak  but  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  which  soon  s(dits  into  several  parallel  ranges, 
and  f(»rins  along  the  southern  bortler  of  the  plateau  a  wild 
alpine  region,  leaving  between  its  foot  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  only  a  narrow  belt  of  coast-land,  low,  sandy,  hot,  and 
arid.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  from  10  to  50 
miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  continued  into  Afghanistan, 
runs  the  Elbrooz  range,  whose  highest  peak,  M<umt  Dema- 
vend,  an  extinct  volcano,  situateil  X.  E.  of  Teheran,  rises 
about  20,000  feet,  and  is  noted  for  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
at  its  southern  foot  and  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
visit  the  surrounding  country.  The  coast-land  along  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  Inw,  hut.  but  well  watered  and  covered  with 
u  tropical  vegetation.  The  plateau  itself  has  no  rivers  and 
few  streams,  but  is  dotted  all  over  with  salt  lakes — Urumeyah 
to  the  N.  \V.,  00  miles  long  and  from  20  to  :i0  miles  broad ; 
Bakbtegan  to  the  S.  E.,  70  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad. 
The  eastern  and  central  parts  of  it  form  a  vast  desert, 
covered  in  some  places  with  tine  sand,  which  rises  in  the 
slightest  win"!  in  huge  clouds  enveloping  and  often  bury- 
ing the  traveller:  in  others  with  a  saline  efflorescence 
several  inches  deep,  which  glitters  in  the  sunlight  like 
frost-flowers.  In  other  parts  of  the  plateau  the  soil  con- 
sists of  loam,  lirne.  and  calcareous  conglomerate,  very  fer- 
tile when  suthi'iriitly  watered.  Extensive  coal-fields  have 
been  discovereil  at  Kasbin;  salt,  sulphur,  najihtha,  and 
marble  abounci ;  iron,  co])per,  and  lead  are  founcl  in  the 
Klbrooz  range:  very  remarkable  arc  the  turquoise-mines  at 
Madena  in  (he  province  of  Khorassan. 

The  'limatf  is  very  dry  everywhere  in  the  country  except 
in  the  (^aspian  coast-lands.  In  the  valleys  it  is  hot,  with 
mild  winters.  In  the  plateau  the  winter,  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  February,  is  generally  severe 
and  the  snowfall  heavy,  while  during  the  summer,  from  the 
middle  of  .June  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  thormonictcr 
sometimes  rises  to  110°  in  the  shade.  Spring  and  autumn 
are  perfectly  delightful,  and,  in  spite  of  its  great  extremes, 
the  climate  is  generally  healthy.  On  account  of  the  dry- 
ness Ixilh  of  the  climate  and  the  soil  the  country  bears  in 
many  places  a  naked  and  barren  aspect,  but  Avherever  suf- 
ficient water  can  be  procured  and  irrigation  is  carried  on 
the  life  of  nature  ilcvelops  iuiuietliately  into  a  fairy-tale. 
Persia  is  the  home  of  the  rose  and  the  night  in  irale.  Although 
trees  are  generally  scarce,  the  8h)])es  of  the  Elbrooz  range 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  of  the  mountains  in  Laristan 
are  clad  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak.  elm.  beech,  walnut. 
and  lir,  and  ou  the  jilateau  large  tracts  are  covered  with 
tamarisks,  terebinths,  acacias,  shrubs,  nnd  thorny  bushes. 
In  the  valleys  the  cypress  and  myrtle  abound,  the  fig  grows 
wild,  the  mulberry  and  olive  are  cultivated  in  large  planta- 
tifins,  the  vineyards  yield  stronir  and  highly -llavoreil  wines; 
apples,  pears,  ajtricots,  peaidies,  cherries,  uriinges,  and 
pomegranates  of  unsurpassed  quality  are  raised  in  the 
orchards,  and  the  gardens  teem  with  roses  and  geraniums. 
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The  date-palm  grows  in  the  oases  of  the  desert,  and  dates 
are  a  common  article  of  food.  The  cereals  are  wheat  of 
excellent  quality,  rice,  maize,  and  barley.  Vegetables  and 
leguminous  plants,  especially  beans  and  cabbages,  abound, 
and  the  melon  of  Ispahan  is  as  celebrated  as  the  Messina 
orange  and  the  Malaga  grape.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Persia,  for  its  climate  and  soil,  not  for  its  method  or  energy 
of  cultivation,  that  many  of  the  fruits  which  it  produces 
are  unequalled  in  nourishing  power,  in  savoriness,  in  rich- 
ness of  flavor,  and  in  beauty  of  aijpcarance  by  any  of  the 
same  kind  produced  elsewhere  on  the  earth.  Cotton  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  of  the  country,  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  sugar,  etc.,  arc  also  easily  cultivated.  The  north- 
western jiart  of  Persia  contains  the  same  animals  as 
Southern  Europe,  only  the  tiger  is  added.  The  south- 
western contains  those  of  Hindnstan.  among  which  is  the 
lion.  In  the  central  parts,  in  the  desert,  and  on  its  borders 
the  antelope  and  wild-ass  abound,  deer  of  various  kinds, 
the  wild-hog,  and  the  hyiena.  The  domestic  animals  are 
camels,  horses  of  a  large  and  strong  breed,  asses  an<i  mules 
for  beasts  of  burden,  sheep  and  lambs  for  wool  and  meat, 
cows  almost  exclusively  for  milking,  goats  for  their  hair 
and  for  milking.  The  wild-ass  and  the  moufflon  are  much 
hunted.  Birds  are  numerous — besides  common  poultry, 
the  wild-pigeon,  the  snij)e,  the  ])artridge.  the  wren,  the 
swallow,  and,  above  all,  the  nightingale;  the  duck  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  pelican  on  the  Persian  (lulf.  Fish  are 
scarce  except  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  population  is  from  5,000,000  to  8,000.000.  About 
1.000,000  are  in  the  cities,  of  which  Teheran,  the  capital,  anci 
Tabrcez  are  the  largest;  Meshed,  the  holy  city:  Ispahan, 
the  former  capital ;  Kermanshah,  the  manufacturing  centre; 
Reshd  and  Balfurosh  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Bushirc  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  principal  ports.  About  :i,000.000 
dwell  in  villages,  of  which  there  are  about  8000,  with  a 
population  varying  from  .300  to  2000.  The  rest  arc  no- 
madic tribes,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Ilijnts  or 
Iliyats.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of 
the  Shiah  form;  Sufism  and  other  forms  are  found  anri 
tolerated.  The  Parsecs  or  Guebrcs,  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
are  few — only  about  7O0O — and  like  the  Jews,  whose  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  10,000,  they  are  often  subjected  to  per- 
secution. The  number  of  Armenian  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians is  larger,  and  they  are  respected.  The  American 
Presbyterians  have  a  mission  in  the  city  of  Urumeyah.  The 
Ilijats  consist  of  various  races — Turks,  who  immigrated 
from  Toorkistan  many  centuries  ago,  but  still  jjreserve  their 
native  language;  Leks,  descending  from  the  old  Persians; 
Koords.and  Arabs — all  of  whom  speak  Persian  or  Persian 
dialects.  The  social  position  of  these  tribes  is  very  vague. 
Some  of  them  have  settled  and  begun  to  till  the  soil,  but 
most  of  them  are  still  wandering  witli  their  flocks  and  tents 
from  place  to  place,  and  very  often  they  swerve  from  hunt- 
ing and  herding  into  robbery  and  pillage.  The  villagers 
are  a  bright  and  handsome  race,  pursuing  agriculture  in  a 
somewhat  rude  and  primitive  manner,  though  successfully  : 
good  soldiers,  often  ca]>able  of  reading  and  writing,  gener- 
ally happy  and  contented,  though  much  exposed  tn  the  ex- 
tortions and  injustice  of  the  officials.  The  city  population 
is  polished  and  courteous,  but  false;  quick-witted  nnd  en- 
terprising, but  cunning;  with  refined  and  even  literary 
tastes,  and  open  to  European  civilization.  They  have  car- 
ried several  branches  of  industry  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, such  as  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  jewelry,  of 
silks  ami  woollens,  especially  carpets  and  shawls,  of  per- 
fumes and  elegant  knick-knacks,  etc.  Their  commerce  with 
India  and  Western  Euroi)e  over  the  Persian  (iulf.  with 
Turkey  through  Asia  Minor,  with  Russia  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  considerable.  M'heat.  raw  silk,  silkworm-eggs, 
woollens,  tobacco,  etc.  are  largely  exported.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  wealthy,  but  the  rapacity  of  the  government 
compels  thern  to  conceal  their  wealth.  The  exterior  of  their 
houses  is  generally  indiftcrcnt.  but  the  interior  is  often  very 
comfortable  and  elegant,  not  to  say  luxurious  and  voluptu- 
ous, and  beautiful  gardens  usually  surround  their  dwellings. 
The  government  is  a  pure  <lcspotism.  The  shah's  power 
over  the  lives  and  proj.crty  of  his  subjects  is  not  only  un- 
limited by  any  law.  but  even  unrestrained  by  any  social 
power,  such  as  a  church,  an  aristocracy,  a  public  opinion, 
etc.  And  ns  the  shah's  power  is  absolutely  despotic,  so  is 
that  of  his  officials  with  respect  to  those  below  them- -a 
social  state  which.  lasting  for  centuries,  could  not  fail  to 
stunt  the  development  of  the  country  and  spoil  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Of  late,  however,  as  more  frequent  and 
intimate  relations  have  been  established  between  Persia 
anrl  Europe,  social  Improvements  have  begun  to  be  intro- 
duce'!. 

The  AitMri/  of  Persia  begins  with  Cyrus.  The  Aryan 
tribes  which  in  times  immemorial  emigrated  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  Indus  River  formed  two  empires — one  in  Per- 
sia, the  present  Fareistan,  and  one  in  Media,  the  present 
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Iriik-Ajumi.  In  Media  originated  llic  powerful  religion  of 
Zoroiister,  iind  Media  iviis  also,  in  political  reapoote,  tho 
prin.-ipal  empire  in  those  regions  until  Cyrus  (in  558  B.C.) 
rose  at  tlif  head  iif  a  general  l'er.«ian  revolt,  threw  off  the 
Median  yoke,  eoni|uered  Media  itself,  and  established  an 
empire  cif  whieh  Persia  was  the  centre.  To  ?er.sia  and 
Media  he  adiled  countries  inhabited  by  Semitic  races,  Uaby- 
lon  and  Assyria.  His  son,  t'anibysos  (52y-.')22),  conquered 
Egypt  anil  Northern  Africa,  and  for  two  centuries  Persia  was 
the  luost  powerful  empire  in  the  known  world  and  the  centre 
of  civilization.  Its  enormous  cities.  Persepolis.  Pasargada. 
liabylon.  Susii,  and  Rcbatana.  where  thousands  of  human 
lives  were  annually  c.\hiiustcd  in  building  the  palaces,  tem- 
ples, and  gardens,  appcareil  like  fairy-tales  to  the  wonder- 
ing eve.  and  its  armies— huge  mnllitudes  in  which  the  most 
diifcrent  arms,  tactics,  habits,  and  tongues  mingled  together 
in  bewildering  confusion— fell  irresistibly  like  avalanches 
or  swarms  of  grasshoi>per8  upon  the  neighboring  countries. 
But  a  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho  word  this  ouipiro 
has  not.  There  arc  no  great  jiopular  movements,  resulting 
in  new  enterprises  and  new  institutions,  to  record.  Its 
history  is  that  of  its  nionarchs ;  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
scries  of  biographies  which  will  be  found  in  this  book 
under  the  proper  names.  Under  tho  reigns  of  Darius  llys- 
taspes  (521-480)  and  Xerxes  (-ISO-lfiS)  a  singular  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
nowhere  roaches  the  Mediterranean,  e.vcept  to  the  .S.  It 
stops  suddenly  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  girded  on 
a  large  curve  by  a  range  of  lofty  but  bleak  mountains, 
and  leaving  at  its  feet  a  belt  of  coast-land  which  sometimes 
expands  into  large  plains,  though  it  is  generally  cut  up  by 
rocky  spurs  into  narrow  valleys  opening  upon  the  sea. 
Here  nourished  the  txreek  colonies,  city  by  city,  and  when 
Darius  incidentally  came  in  contact  with  them  and  unrlcr- 
took  to  subdue  them,  he  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance  : 
they  were  sujiported  by  their  countrymen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yEgcan.  Indignant,  he  sent  an  army  into 
tirecce.  but  it  remained  on  the  plains  of  ]\Iarathon.  His 
son.  .Xerxes,  pushed  forward  the  whole  av.alanche.  Myr- 
iads of  archers,  horsemen,  runners,  leapers,  charioteers. 
etc.  descended  upon  Greece:  thousands  of  ships  gathered 
from  (.'aucasus,  Syria,  and  the  Nile;  and  the  Greek  waters 
and  its  valleys  resounded  with  the  yells  of  the  barbarians. 
ISut  at  Salamis,  Platieie,  and  Mycalo  tho  foreigners  were 
silenced  for  over.  To  Persia  these  events  were  of  no  iin- 
raetliate  consequence:  they  were  only  a  foreboding.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codoraannus  f.3.1G-;5:iO)  Alexander 
lanilcd  in  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  in  its  power 
of  acting  simultaneously  at  many  points  without  dissolv- 
ing, and  of  concentrating  itself  on  one  point  without 
breaking,  looked  .as  if  it  were  one  comp.act  body,  one  single 
man.  one  intelligence:  it  was  like  the  Greek  statue,  a  true 
representative  of  the  Greek  civilization.  The  coast-land 
from  the  Pontus  to  the  Nile  \vas  first  conquered  ;  here  lived 
everywhere  Greeks.  Then  Alexander  threw  himself  into 
the  interior  of  the  vast  empire,  stabbed  the  colossus  in  the 
heart,  and  it  fell.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  history  of 
civilization  drew  more  and  more  to  the  West,  and  the  Eastern 
countries  sank  more  and  more  into  insignificance.  Persia 
belonged  for  some  time  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  but 
in  24S  B.C.  the  Parthians,  a  tribe  occupying  the  present  Kho- 
rassan.  revolted  under  Arsaces,  conquered  Persia,  and  es- 
tablished an  independent  kingdom  of  Parthia,  which  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidie  successfully  withstood  the 
Romans.  In  228  A.  D.  one  Ardshir,  who  called  himself  a 
descendant  of  Cyrus,  overthrew  the  Arsacidae,  made  Per- 
sia proper  the  controlling  power,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  SassanidiC,  of  which  .Sapor  II.  (310-:!84)  and  Chos- 
roes  II.  (d'JO-628)  have  become  celebrated,  tho  former  for 
his  victories  over, Julian  tho  Apostate,  and  the  latter  for  his 
successes  against  the  Byzantine  empire  and  for  the  general 
magnificence  of  his  reign.  .'Vfter  the  battles  of  Cadcsia 
(6:ifil  and  Nehavend  (fill)  Persia  was  conquered  by  tho 
caliphs,  and  Mohammedanism  was  introduced  by  the 
sword.  Persian  civilization,  however,  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  article  on  Pkusian 
Language  and  Literatukis  .and,  although  subsequently 
tho  country  was  repeatedly  overrun  and  devastated — in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  Scljook  Turks,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  Mongols,  in  the  fourteenth  by  Tamerlane — 
it  rose  again  to  prosperity  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  under  the  Soo'fee  dynasty.  It  is  this  tough- 
ness of  the  nation,  in  connection  with  the  great  resources 
of  tho  country,  which  of  late  has  again  attracted  much 
attention  to  Persia.  The  present  dynasty,  the  Kajars, 
which  ascended  the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  with  Aga  Mohammed,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  war:  Fcth  All  (17!)7-18.3-t)  lost  in  his  two  wars 
with  Russia  (ISl.-)  and  1824)  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Erivan, 
Nakhitchevan.  and  Talish  :  and  Nasr-ed-Din,  who  a.scend- 
ed  the  throne  in  1818,  was  deeply  humiliated  by  the  Eng- 


lish in  1857.  But  the  shah's  journey  in  Europe  in  187.1 
has  opened  Persia,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  European 
ideas  and  European  enterprise,  and  great  results  are  an- 
ticipated. Cl.KMKSS  PkTKRSKN. 

I'er'Nia,  post-v.  and  tp..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cat- 
taraugus Creek  and  the  Krie  H.  K.,  includes  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gowanda.     Pop.  I  2211. 

Per'sian  Berries,  the  berries  of  lihnmnun  infrctnriufi, 
and  used  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  us  a  source  of  a  yel- 
low coloring-matter. 

Persian  Gull',  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian  ,Sea  through 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  ami  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  and  between 
Arabia  and  Persia,  It  is  1150  miles  long.  2511  miles  broad, 
receives  tho  water  of  the  i^hat-el-.\rab.  and  contains  numy 
islands,  most  of  which  are  barren  and  desolate.  The  pearl 
fisheries  along  the  Arabian  coast  are  celebrated. 
Persian  Insect  Powder.  See  Feverfew. 
Persian  Iiangiiage.  Next  to  the  Arabic.  Persian 
is  the  most  important  "f  all  the  Mohammedan  languages. 
The  word  feralmi.  whether  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
the  languiigc,  is  a  misnomer.  Pars  or  Fars  is  a  province 
of  tho  great  empire  of  Iran,  and  it  is  only  because  tho 
language  of  its  capital,  Sbeeraz,  became  the  fashionable 
mode  of  speech  that  tho  name  J'uraec  was  applied  to  the 
entire  language. 

Tho  Persians  present  a  marked  contrast  to  their  Arab 
neighbors:  they  stand,  indeed,  much  in  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  the  French  do  to  the  Knglish.  The  Persian  is 
voKatile,  quick,  and  witty:  while  the  Arab  is  sicdid  and 
slow,  but  possesses  nevertheless  ji  certain  sense  of  the  hu- 
morous. Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  .always  been  culti- 
vated in  Persia,  but  Persian  literature,  as  we  now  have  it. 
dates  entirely  from  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammeilan 
religion.  At  the  time  of  Mohammed's  birth  .Ainisbirwan 
the  Just  reigned  over  Persia.  There  were  then  two  lan- 
guages current  in  the  empire — Dm',  or  the  court  language, 
a  dialect  of  the  Parsi,  and  Pelilm-i.  the  learned  language, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Pehlav,  a  tract  of  country 
bordering  upon  Persian  Irak.  Peblavi  ])oetry  no  longer 
exists,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Mtdiammedan  comiuerors 
having  destroyed  every  trace  of  it ;  but  although  we  have 
no  Pohlavi  poetry,  constant  allusions  to  its  existence 
are  to  bo  foundin  Persian  authors.  When  the  Arabs  con- 
quered Persia,  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  that  race,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  should  be  forced  upon  the  people.  The 
principal  literature  of  the  early  Arabs  was  in  the  form  of 
poetry.  As  an  old  Arabic  proverb  says,  "  The  registers 
of  the  Arabs  are  the  verses  of  their  bards;"  and  as  the 
art  of  versification  had  been  already  reduced  by  them  to  a 
most  elaborate  system,  its  influence  soon  began  to  bo  felt 
by  the  Persians.  This,  and  the  cfTorts  which  Mohammedan 
fanatics  made  to  suppress  all  traces  of  the  pagan  literature, 
soon  resulted  in  the  complete  ado])tion  of  the  Arabic  form 
of  verse.  But  the  national  character  of  Persia  neverthe- 
less broke  through,  and  showed  itself  behind  its  foreign 
dress;  and  tho  poets  cd'  Persia,  although  they  could  not 
throw  aside  the  Arabic  measures  altogether,  began  to  mod- 
ify them  to  suit  their  own  taste,  and  readily  invented  me- 
tres of  which  the  Arabic  itself  was  not  susceptible. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Seljookian  princes  Arabic  continued 
to  be  the  oflicial  language  of  tho  court,  and  to  make  use 
of  any  other  in  composition  was  considered  illiterate  and 
vulgar.  The  first  wno  broke  through  this  restraint  and 
braved  tho  sneers  of  his  pedantic  contemporaries  was 
Amid  el  Mulk  el  Kendi,  vizier  of  Togrul  Beg. 

Tho  Persian  language  is  essentially  an  Aryan  speech. 
As  at  present  used,  however,  it  contains  a  vast  number  of 
Arabic  words;  indeed,  it  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of 
drawing  upon  that  language  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  its  own  vocabulary,  and  this,  of  course, 
gives  it  a  peculiar  richness  and  eopiiuisness  of  expression. 
The  construction  is  simple  and  the  accent  soft  and  musical. 
The  character  used  in  writing  it  (called  tnltk)  is  a  graceful 
modification  of  tho  Arabic  handwriting  (iienkhi),  to  which  it 
bears  the  same,  relation  as  the  italic  docs  to  tho  Roman  cha- 
racter with  us.  A  still  further  modification,  a  current  hand 
called  slnkasteh,  is  employed  in  ordinary  correspondence. 
The  similarity  between  Persian  and  the  European  languages 
appears  to  have  struck  even  the  aneients.  .Seneca,  for  in- 
stance, tells  us  that  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  a  great 
intermixture  took  )ilace  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  races. 
Traces  of  this  and  of  an  even  closer  relationship  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  great  similarity  of  structure  and  language 
which  exists  between  the  Greek  and  the  Persian.  Many 
words  in  both  languages  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical ; 
f.  tf.  iraT^p.  peder/  fir/Trip,  mflder;  Bvafi-evrt^,  dnehmcn ;  l'ffT7j/*i, 
iHtent;  and  a  thousand  others  which  the  comparative  phi- 
lologist would  at  once  detect.  In  tho  time  of  the  caliph 
Mamoon.  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Pehlavi 
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language  was  still  cultivated  by  learned  Persians.  In  the 
preface  to  a  book  entitled  Javidan  Khirad  (a  collection  of 
nri»vurbn  and  muxiins  uttrlbiitcd  to  the  ancient  Persian 
kin^i;  Ilowheng)  we  are  tnld  thnt  the  Pchlavi  orij^inal  was 
dieeovered  by  a  certiiin  Znban,  minister  of  the  jirinee  of 
Cabool,  anil  translateil  into  Arabic  by  Hasan  ibn  Sahel, 
Mamun's  prime  minister,  by  one  Kbizir  ibn  Abdallah,  "a 
man  well  skilled  in  Pohlavi,  and  one  who  could  read  it  oflf- 
hand." 

Abundant  materials  exist  for  the  acquisition  of  Persian. 
The  principal  English  works  are  the  fulluwing:  Perxian 
Orammur,  by  Sir  William  .Tonus  (ed.  by  Lee,  London, 
1S28);  Mima  Ibrahim's  Persittn  (iramniar  (London.  1841); 
llichurdson's  Per/tinn  tiiid  Aitihic  Dlv(iinitn>i  [  Limdon. 
LS52);  Palmer's  Cont-ise  Dictionary,  PerHiun-EmjdHh  and 
Eiif// ink- Persian  (London,  1S75). 

I/ittort/. — For  the  history  not  only  of  Persia,  but  of  the 
whole  Kastcrn  world.  Persian  literature  possesses  the  am- 
plest materials.  I'nder  the  monarchs  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  (bt-ginning  226  A.  n.)  materials  had  been  col- 
lected frir  a  history  of  Persia,  and  Yezdigird  I.  early  in 
the  fifth  century  ordered  an  abstract  of  them  to  be  made. 
This  was  translated  from  the  PehlaVi,  and  continued  by 
later  princes  up  to  the  account  of  the  Mi)hammedan  con- 
quest. From  these  old  records  the  poet  Firdausl  (b.  940 
A,  l>. ;  d.  1U2I)  composed  the  Shak-nnnutf  or  "Book  of 
Kings."  for  the  conqueror  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  This  is  a 
magnificent  epic  of  00,000  couplets,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Persia  from  the  remotest  times 
until  the  death  of  Yeziiigird.  The  book  is  remarkable  for 
the  pure  Persian  in  which  it  is  written,  there  being  only  a 
very  suialt  admixture  of  Arabic  words.  (Abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  Slifili  yamrh  by  J.Atkinson,  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund,  London,  1SH2;  //'■  LSvre  den  Hois  par  Aboitl 
A'tiHiiH  FirdoHsi,  public  et  traduit  par  .Jules  Mohl,  Paris, 
LS.T8-68,  6  vols,  folio,  forming  part  of  the  Collection  Ori- 
cntalo ;  Thr  Shah  Nnmeh  of  Firdonsee,  by  Turner  Macan, 
Text  and  (ilossary,  Calcutta,  1S39,  4  vols.) 

The  oldest  of  the  prose  historians  is  Tabari  (b.  SV^S  a.  d.  ; 
d.  022),  who  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  times 
of  the  khalifate.  His  work  has  been  translated  for  the  Ori- 
ental Translation  Fund.  (  Ohronit/ue  d'Abou  Ujufar  Mithain- 
Ttifd  Tabari,  par  Zotenberg,  Paris,  18.30.)  The  book  was 
originally  written  in  Arabic,  but  only  the  Persian  version 
of  it  exists  in  a  complete  state.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Yahya  bn  Abd-ul-latif,  Cazwini  (d.  13ol  a.  d.),  published  a 
comprehensive  general  history  entitled  Litbb-et-tatrarikh, 
or  "  Pith  of  History."  Mohammed  ibn  Khavend-shah 
Mirkhond  (b.  1432  fd.  1493  a.  n.),  author  of  the  Hauzat 
UH  Siifa,  or  *'  Meadow  of  Purity,"  a  history  of  Persia  from 
the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1471.  {Hintori/  of  the  Earfy  Kin'js  of 
I'crsia,  etc.,  from  the  oritjinnl  Persian  of  MSrkhond,  by  I). 
.Shea,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  London,  1832.)  His  son, 
Khrmdamir.  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Bdber  soon 
after  the  invasion  of  India  ( 1,^28),  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  his  father's  work  under  the  title  Khnlasnt  cl  Akhbary 
"  Abstract  of  Information."  It  is  in  ten  books,  and  is  an 
excellent  epitome  of  Kastern  history.  The  Habib  hh  Siynr, 
or  "  IJiographer's  Friend,"  anotlier  esteeraeil  historical 
work,  by  the  same  author,  Khondamir.  There  is  a  very 
excellent  history  of  Persia,  written  about  1300  a.  n.  by 
Wassiif  of  iSbiraz;  an  account  of  it  is  given  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  in  his  NutireH  of  Persian  Poets  (Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fund,  London.  1840),  where,  amongst  other  extracts 
from  tlio  work,  ho  gives  a  story  which  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  well-known  English  legend  of  "  Whitting- 
tcm  and  his  Cat."  IJesidcs  these  general  histories,  there 
are  a  great  many  histories  ui  particul.ar  reigns  and  pe- 
riods too  numerous  ti)  mentiim  here. 

I  have  fonfined  myself  to  purely  Persian  works,  but  in 
achlition  to  those  there  is  a  large  number  of  works  written 
in  that  language  in  India,  and  relating  for  the  most  part 
to  the,  atfairs  of  that  country.  Of  these,  the  most  import- 
ant are  the  Ayln  i  .l/.-/*«(rj',  or  "  Institutes  of  Akbar  the 
(Jreat,"  emperor  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  (translation  by 
Hlockman,  vol.  ii.;  text  by  do.,  liibliothcea  Indira,  Calcutta, 
1807-71);  Tarikh  i  Ferinhta,  a  general  history  of  India  by 
Muhammeri  Kasim  Hindu  Shah,  surnamed  Fcrishta  (d. 
about  1012  A.n.),  (od.  by  <ien.  Ilriggs,  Bombay,  1831,2 
vols.,  folio;  translated  by  A.  l>ow,  Londrm,  1770-72;  do. 
translated  by  Gen.  Uriggs.  London.  1829.  4  vols.,  8vo)  ; 
and  the  Sii/ar  nl  Mnfmikkhrrln,  or  "  Modern  Biography," 
a  history  of  India  down  to  recent  times;  tliis  last  has  been 
translated  into  English  with  the  title  .1  Tranilation  of  the 
Seir  Mutatfhariny  by  (Iholam  Hossein  (Calcutta,  1789,  3 
vols.);  Briggs's  History  of  the  Mohammrdan  Pmrrr  in 
India  (London,  1829)  ;  the  Siyar  nf  Mnlakhirin,  translated 
by  J.  Briggs  (London,  1832).  The  best  histories  of  Persia 
in  English  are— TA^  llintory  nf  Periin  from  the  EarlieM 
l*trind  to  the  JWtient  Time,  hy  Sir  John  Malcolm  (2  vols., 
London,  1816);  A  Oenerat  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia f 


by  Clements  Markham  (London,  1S74);  Persia,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  by  John  Piggott  (London,  1874).  A  most 
complete  and  interesting  account  of  the  native  historians 
of  Persia  is  given  in  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  His- 
torical ^faHuscripts  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Lanyuages 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Rttyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Jiritain  and  Ireland,  by  W.  H.  Morley  (London, 
1854). 

Poetry. — Of  the  Various  forms  of  Persian  poetry,  the 
most  important  are — (1)  the  Masnavi,  or  "  Khyming'Coup- 
lets,"  which  answer  to  our  own  "  heroics,"  epie.  narrative, 
and  didactic  pieces  being  generally  written  in  this  metre. 
(2)  The  fj'kazal,  or  "Ode."  These  are  for  the  most  part 
ostensibly  anacreontic  songs,  love  and  wine  being  the  con- 
stant theme,  but  they  are  really  highly  metaphorical  re- 
ligious writings,  expounding  the  peculiar  theosophic  views 
of  the  most  extraordinary  sect  the  East  has  ever  jiroduced, 
the  Sufi  dervishes.  (3)  The  Casidah,  or  "  Idyl,"  which  is 
generally  employed  in  panegyric.  The  principal  poets  of 
Persia  are  the  following:  Rudaki.  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nasr,  grandson  of  Ismael  Samani,  founder  of  the  Samany 
dynasty  (circa  940);  he  was  born  bliml.  but  wrote  mag- 
nificent lyrics,  some  few  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
(See  Malcolm's  Hi>;tory  of  Persia.)  Firdausi  has  alreacly 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  historians;  in  ad- 
dition to  his  great  work,  the  Shah  Xaineh,  he  wrote  a  bitter 
satire  on  his  ungrateful  master,  Mahmud.  which  is  usu- 
ally prefixed  to  the  epic  itself;  and  a  poem  entitled  Vnsnf 
V  Znlcihha,  or  "The  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
Wife."  a  favorite  subject  with  the  Persian  bards.  The 
latter  has  never  been  translated,  but  copies  of  the  original 
are  not  rare  in  India.  One  of  the  most  original  and  ex- 
traordinary poets  of  Persia  was  Omar  Kheiyam  (d.  1123). 
Ho  was  a  great  astronomer  *ind  mathematician,  and  to  him 
wo  owe  tiio  work  called  Aljebr  u  el  Mnkabileh.  on  the 
science  which  still  bears  the  name  ''algebra"  which  he 
gave  it.  Ilis  poems  consist  entirely  of  rnbaiyat,  or  quat- 
rains :  they  breathe  a  s|)irit  of  advanced  free  thought,  which 
sometimes,  indeed,  verges  on  atheism;  but  they  have  at 
the  same  time  a  strange  mixture  of  refined  sentiment, 
jdiilosophiejil  cynicism,  and  manly  feeling,  which  makes 
them  unlike  any  other  composition  of  the  kind.  They 
have  been  edited  with  a  French  prose  translation  by  J.  B. 
Nicolas  (Paris,  1807).  and  a  small  selection  in  Englisli 
verse  has  been  published  by  Quaritch  (London.  I809i. 
Omar  Kheiyam  in  his  youth  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hasan  Sabnh,  the  original  "Old  Man  of  the  Mimntain  " 
and  founder  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  Hashashin  or  Assas- 
sins. Anvari  (d.  1190  A.n.)  Anhad-ud-din  Anvari  was 
b.  at  Mahna  in  Khavaran,  and  attracted  the  notice  uf 
Sultan  Sanjar,  the  sixth  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty.  He 
was  an  astrologer  as  well  as  poet,  but  having  predicted  a 
terrific  storm  on  the  occasion  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
seven  planets  in  Libra  (Sept.  10,  ll8G),an«l  failed  signally, 
he  relinquished  the  former  profession.  His  principal 
works  are  Kasidahs,  or  "Odes,"  which  enjoy  even  now  a 
great  reputation  in  Persia.  They  are  full  of  fine  ami  even 
sublime  conceptions,  nervous  and  elegant  language,  and 
original  conceits.  The  whole  Divan  or  "collcfted  works'* 
of  Anvari  have  been  Iithogra].hcd  at  Tobriz  iluring  the 
present  reign.  {Two  Kasidahs  if  the  Persian  Port  Anrari, 
Jonrnat  of  J*hifo8ophy  (Cambridge,  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  1, 
1872) ;  7he  Tears  of  Khorussan  (translatiim  of  one  of  the 
last-mentioncil  oiles,  Asiatic  Miserlhmy,  Calcutta,  178j.  p. 
287).)  Saadi  Aluslih-ud-din  Saadi  of  Shiraz  (b.  about  1170 
A.  P. ;  d.  127j  A.  1).).  next  to  Ililfiz  enjoys  the  greatest  rep- 
utaticm  of  any  Persian  poet.  He  is  a  master  of  elegant 
style,  and  uniny  of  his  works  are  marked  by  a  very  high 
tone  of  moral  sentiment.  That  by  which  he  is  be--t  known 
in  Europe  is  the  Gnlistan,  or  "  Kosc-gardcn,"  a  beautiful 
c(dlection  of  moral  stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Saadi  was 
a  great  traveller,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  composed  verses  in  the  /Caban  i  Pvkhta,uv  iHndostani 
language.  M.  (Jarcin  do  Tassy  quotes  some  nmccaronic 
verses  of  the  poet  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  in  the 
Journal  Asiati>pic  for  Jan.,  1843.  {Seltrt  Fables  from  Gu- 
listan,  by  S.  Sullivan  (  London,  1774) ;  The  Gnlistan,  with  an 
Englisii'translation  by  Gladwin  (Calcutta.  1800;  reprinted 
London.  1808  and  1827) ;  The  Gnlistan  in  Persian,  by  Kast- 
wiek  (Hertford,  18,>0):do.  by  F.  Johnson  {London.  1803); 
The  Gnlistan,  translated  into  prose  and  verse  by  Eastwick 
(Hertford.  lSj2l;  The  GuHntan,  translated  into  English 
by  John  Platts  (London.  1873);  The  Uoostan  of  Sadi.\i\i\\ 
commentary  and  dictionary  of  words  by  Maulavre  Tum- 
muzdey  (4th  ed..  Cawnporo.  1832);  Le  lionotan  dr  Sadi, 
texto  Persan  avec  un  commentaire  Persan.par  C.  H.  Graf 
(VIenne,  18:>8).)  Fcrid  ud  din  Attar  (d.  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  1230  a.  n.)  was  an  eminent  Sufi  and  poet.  His 
principal  work  is  a  collection  of  tales  and  parnbles  in 
vorsc  entitled  .Uantik  nt  Tair,  or  "  The  Langimge  of  Birds." 
It  has  been  edited  with  a  French  translation  by  M.  Garcin 
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de  Taeaj  (Pnri«.  1863).  Abu  Mohammed  ibn  Yusuf,  gen- 
erally called  Sheikh  Nizaini  of  Ganjah  Nizami  (d.  about 
12*HI  A.  P.),  wrote  a  Khninnflt — /.  r.  n  roUertion  of  five  di- 
dactif  poems  embodvini;  Sufiistic  doctrines.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  are  ncrha(»H  the  Lniln  irn  Mofnun,  an 
Arabian  love-story,  and  the  SiK-nnfinr-Xamrh,  or  '*  Jlistory 
of  Alexander  the  Oreat."  Nizanii's  ctylo  is  terse  and 
rnther  difficult,  but  at  the  same  lime  very  forcible.  Few 
poets  contain  more  subtle  thouj;hts  and  pregnant  expres- 
sions ;  and  while  other  Persian  poets  j;cnerally  err  on  the 
side  of  vorbia-jo  and  prolixity.  Nizami  frequently  falls 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Resides  the  five  pncms  above 
mentioneil.  Xizami  wrote  a  /)iv<in,  or  "  Collection  of  Odes. 
Etcsies,  etc."  {The  .SV/,-'i/irf«r  Xania  of  Nizami  (Calcutta, 
IS.S?):  Pttrt  «/  the  lOiirad  Xnma,  ed.  by  lir.  A.  Snrent;:or 
f  Calcutta.  1S.V2) :  ^fnH^fln  cl  Anrnr,  ed.  by  Hland  (  London, 
IS4I).)  Maul:»vi  Rumi.  .Telal-ud-din  liumi.  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Mcvlaviyeh  dervishes  (b.  1207:  '1.  1272).  is 
the  (jreat  exponent  ()f  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  Sufis. 
Ho  was  a  contemporary  of  Saadi,  the  author  of  the  Onlh- 
tnii.  His  immortal  work,  the  ^fn>t}tavi.  consists  of  six  lone; 
linnks  in  rhyminj?  couplets.  It  contains  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sufi  rloctiincs,  and  forms  a  perfect  n'pr.rtnirr 
nf  all  the  talcs,  legends,  fables,  and  apologues  current  in 
the  East.  This  narrative  portion  of  the  work  is  written 
in  a  lively,  unatTccteil  style,  but  the  long  speculative  di- 
rjressions,  to  which  the  stories  serve  merely  as  introduc- 
tions, though  instructive  and  often  beautiful,  are  somewhat 
tedious  t'l  ii  European  reader.  So  highly  is  the  book  es- 
teemed throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  that  it  has  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  "  Koran  of  Persia."  In  addition 
to  the  yf'iHnitfl,  .Telal-Tid-din  wrote  a  rlimn  of  beautiful 
lyrics,  some  of  whiidi  have  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Prof.  Falconer  in  the  Ati-^tic  Jniirmtl  for  1S42. 
The  collection  of  Maulavi  Rumi's  minor  poems  is  gene- 
rallv  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  fCu/h'i/ftt  Shmni*  Tn- 
fin'z,  Shems  Tabriz  being  his  tnkhnUnx  or  nnm  de  pfiime. 
Shems-ud-din  Mohammed.  Ilafiz  (d.  i;iS9  a.  n.).  (See  art. 
IlAriz.)  .Tami  ( h.  UU  a.  d.  ;  d.  UOI^  a.  n.)  wrote  a 
Khnmarh  in  imitation  of  Nizami.  including  a  Sik'tndar 
Xfiinrh,  a  '•  History  of  Alexan  Icr  the  (rreat."  and  Vn^n/'  n 
Ziif^iikhn,  a  subject  also  treitc  1  by  Firdausi :  it  is  by  the 
last-named  poem  that  he  is  best  known.  Jami  also  pub- 
lished a  dirnu  of  lyrical  odes.  His  poetry  is  much  more 
light  and  elegant  in  character,  and  more  full  of  feeling, 
than  Nizamt's,  but  it  lacks  the  stately  grandeur  and  pro- 
found thought  which  distinguish  the  latter.  (Medjnoun 
ft  fjnif'i,  pocuio  traduit  dii  Persan  de  Djamy  par  A.  L. 
Chczy  (Paris.  ISIJS);  see  Z>itMrhrift  der  dentvrhen  mnrtjen- 
Inndis'-hen  Cr-Heffirhn/f,  vo]s.  xxiv.-xxv.)  Hatifi  (d.  about 
1520  A.  n.)  was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  .Tami,  and  wrote 
many  beautiful  poems,  amongst  thera  one  entitle  1  Lnifn  u 
Mrjiinn.  which  has  been  editeil  by  Sir  William  .Tones  (Cal- 
cutta. 1 7H7) :  his  works  gave  promise  of  peculiar  excellence, 
an  I  he  would  no  doubt  have  becrune  one  of  Persia's  greatest 
poets  had  he  not  been  cut  off  prematurely  by  death.  Kha- 
kani.  Afzil-ud-din  Tbrahini.  called  after  his  royal  patron, 
Khakan  Manuchehr  Shirwan  Shih.  Tvhakani,  d.  about  llSf> 
A.  i>.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  writer  in  the  Persian 
languages,  and  his  poetry  is  clistinguished  by  a  peculiar 
loftiness  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  style.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  odes  and  satires,  and  by  a  charming  poem 
containing  an  account  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Me?ca,  and  called  Tub  fnt  td  Imknin, 
•'  A  Present  from  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak."  lyfennirp  anr 
Khdrdur,  p  ,etr.  Pcrnnn  dtt  xii^  Si^r/e,  par  N.  de  Khanikoff, 
Jnnninf  Aninfiqiie,  vol.  iv..  ISfii.  pp.  137-200  :  vol.  v.,  1S65, 
pp.  2nf5-:ir)7.)  Emir  Khosru  of  Dohli  fb.  1253  a.  n. ;  d. 
\?,2\  A.  n.)  was  of  Tartar  origin,  being  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Hazara  Fiachin.  near  Balkh.  He  came  to  Hindo- 
stan.  and  settled  at  Puttijila  near  Dehli,  where,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  he  obtained  an  import- 
ant post  at  the  court  of  Tughlak  Shah  in  Dehli.  He  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  his  poetry  is  marked  bv 
great  wit  and  exuberance  of  fancy.  He  is  best  known 
by  five  Sufiistic  romances  after  the  model  of  the  R'finm- 
gfth  of  Nizami.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  wild 
and  stirring  improvisations  of  the  robber-poet  Kurro- 
glou.  who  Hourisheil  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who.  although  writing  in  a  half-Turkish 
patois,  may  yet  be  consiilercd  as  a  representative  of  the 
rustic  muse  of  Persia.  {Sprn'mpim  nf  thr  Popnfnr  Pnefrt/ 
of  PcrH!n,aif  f,„tnd  in  the  Adrpnturf»t  and  Imprnriftnfinnn  nf 
^Kc-o^/oM.  tran-^lated  by  A.  Chodzko.  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1842.)  There  is  an  immense  crowd  of  minor  poets 
in  the  ranks  of  Persian  versifiers,  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  the  standard  nnd  really  important  ones. 

The  aim  of  the  Oriental  poets  is  not.  as  with  our  own. 
to  discover  nnd  produce  new  conceits  and  new  trains  of 
th-^ught.^  Tndoed.  the  intro.hiction  of  an  entirely  novel 
and  original  simile  is  considered  rather  a  breach  of  good 


taste  than  otherwise.  But  then,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  of  the  language  enables  them  to  clothe  a  single  idea 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  expression,  and  it 
is  in  this  direction  th:it  their  ingenuity  and  invention  are 
exercised.  In  order,  then,  to  become  able  to  read  any  fresh 
poet  with  ease,  it  is  necessary  for  the  learner  to  adopt  the 
native  method,  and  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  standard  clas- 
sical writers,  and  this  will  give  him  a  ready  key  to  all  the 
rest. 

The  present  reign  has  produced  a  poet  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions, Hakim  Kaani.  poet-laureate  to  the  f*liah.  His 
poems  have  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  at  Teheran, 
and  form  a  large  folio  volume.  Kaani  has  a  most  aston- 
ishing command  of  language  and  rhythm,  and  while  fi»l- 
lowing  closely  the  ancient  traditions  of  Persian  poetry  as 
to  the  form,  ho  has  not  disdained,  nevertheless,  to  infuse 
into  his  works  a  spice  of  modern  leurning.  a  slight  ttoHprini 
of  European  civilization,  which  imparts  a  novel  and  pleas- 
ing character  to  his  style.  Dr.  A.  Sprengcr's  Cuttdotfuc 
of  the  Arnbir,  Pernifin,  nnd  Hitiduttaut/  MSS.  in  the  hi- 
hrarif  nf  thr  Kinff  nf  Ondh  (vol.  i.,  Calcutta.  1854)  contains 
short  biogriiphiciil  notices  anrl  accounts  of  the  works  of 
all  the  principal  Persian  poets. 

EthicH,  Srifufp,  fiction,  nud  MiHrrllnnrnnit  Wnrh». — The 
number  of  these  works  which  Persmn  literature  contains 
is  so  numerous  thut  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  them.  The  modern 
Persians,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  have  been  stimulated 
into  intellectual  activity  in  recent  times  by  their  increased 
communications  with  the  West,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  a  number  of  useful  works  on  clucational  and  scien- 
tific subjects  have  been  translated  from  the  various  Eu- 
ropean languages.  The  old  standard  authors,  however. 
still  hold  their  ground,  and  are  studied  with  as  much  nr- 
ilor  as  ever.  The  most  esteemed  and  best-known  miscel- 
laneous works  are — Akhlnlc  i  Jilnfi.  a  treatise  on  Persian 
moral  philosophy,  by  .Telal-ud-din  (lithographed  at  Luck- 
now  at  Munshi  Nawal  Kishore's  press;  a  trnnslntion  of 
the  work  appears  amongst  the  ]»ub!ications  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  London) :  the  Ahhlnh  i  Midininl.  by  Hus- 
sem  Vaiz  Kashifi  (translated  by  Keenc,  Hertford.  1S;>21, 
another  much  esteemed  work  on  the  same  subject;  the  fin- 
liHt'ui  of  Saadi,  already  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  poet- 
ical works;  the  Anwnr  i  Sidieile,  the  Persian  version  of 
the  fables  of  Bidpai,  by  Hussem  Vaiz  Kashifi  (Persian 
text  ed.  by  Col.  J.  W.  Ouseley,  Hertford,  1851  :  do.  trans- 
lated into  prose  and  verse  by  E.  B.  Eiistwick.  Hertford, 
IS — );  the  DahititiDi  i  Muzfxhib,  by  Mohsin  Fani.  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  rjootrines  nf 
various  religious  sects  thioughout  the  East.  It  contains, 
amongst  others,  a  history  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Per- 
sia, of  Hindooism,  and  of  the  different  sects  of  Mohammed- 
anism. (  The  Dithintft)!,  translated  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions by  David  Shea  and  Anthony  Troyen,  Paris,  lS4:i,  3 
vols.)  The  Prhnrinfau.  or  "Spring  Garden,"  of  .Tami,  is  a 
charming  collection  of  tales,  anecdotes,  and  aphorisms,  and 
contains,  besides,  short  biographies  of  twenty-eight  of  the 
principal  poets  of  Persia.  The  text,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, was  published  in  Vienna  (lS4fi)  by  Baron  Schlechta 
Wessehrd.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  Persian 
is  the  Tezkernh  i  Ahiinra,  or  "Memoirs  of  the  Poets,"  by 
Daulat  Shah,  who  finished  it  about  1486  A.  d.  It  is  di- 
vided into  a  preface  and  nine  chapters,  each  chapter  con- 
taining biographies  of  about  twenty  poets,  written  in  a 
most  entertaining  style,  with  extracts  frftm  and  criticisms 
upon  their  works.  It  is  also  filled  with  historical  details 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  displays  great  re- 
search .and  critical  acumen  in  its  compilation.  De  Sacy 
has  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  Noticcn  ct  Extrnittt  I  V., 
pp.  220-272,  but  it  has  never  been  translated  or  published 
as  a  whole.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  Von  Hammer's 
GcHfhichtc  der  echonen  liedekunste  Persiens. 

E.  H.  Palmer. 

Per'sifer,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  III.     Pop.  853. 

Persi^ny',  de  (.Teas  Gilbert  Victor  FialinI,  Dfke, 
b.  at  Saint-Germain-Lespinasse.  department  of  Loire, 
France.  .Tan.  11.  1808;  entered  the  army,  but  was  dis- 
charged in  18.30  on  account  of  insubordination  ;  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Tempn :  founded  in  18-14  f/Omidpnt 
franrniH,  a  Bonapartist  organ;  became  very  intimate  with 
Louis  Napoleon  :  took  part  in  the  affair  of  Strasbourg,  from 
which  he  escaped,  and  about  which  he  wrote  lif^atinn  de 
V Enti-rpriHC  du  Prince  Naprdenn-J^nuin  (London,  1837); 
took  part  also  in  the  descent  on  Boulogne,  where  he  was 
capturerl  and  imprisoned  ;  was  restored  to  liberty  by  the 
revolution  of  1848:  chosen  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  played  an 
important  part  in  the  cnup  d'etat,  and  was  minister  of  the 
interior  from  Jan.,   1852.  to  Apr.,   1854.  and  again   from 
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Xov.,   I860,  to  June,  1863;  was  created  a  duke  in  1863. 

D.  at  Nice  Jan.  ]'A,  ]S72.  The  letters  on  public  affairs 
which  he  now  an*!  then  (uiblished  are  believed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Napoleon  hiuiwelf. 

Persim'mon,  a  trrc  and  it-^  fruit,  the  Dionpi/roft  Vir- 
(fi'niaiin,  a  tree  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  order  Ebenaceffi. 
The  common  persimmon  tree  has  a  fruit  which  is  excess- 
ively astringent  until  over-ripe,  but  after  hard  frosts  have 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  decay  is  a  very  sweet  and  agree- 
able fruit.  The  wood  is  used  for  lastmaking  and  other 
turnery.     (See  Date-Pi.um.) 

Per'sius  (Aun's  Persius  Flaccus),  b.  at  Volaterras, 
in  Ktruria,  Dec.  4,  34  a.  d..  of  a  rich  equestrian  family; 
received  a  careful  education  in  the  schools  of  Home;  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic ;  moved  in  the  most 
elegant  circles  of  the  capital;  was  acquainted  with  Luca- 
nus  and  Seneca.  D.  very  young,  Nov.  24,  62.  Six  sa- 
tires by  him,  comprising  ft.")!)  hexameter  lines,  are  still  ex- 
tant, edited  by  Jahn  in  1843  and  by  Heinrich  in  184 1 ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  no  more,  and  even  left  these 
in  an  unfinished  state,  as  he  wrote  seldom  and  slowly.  In 
anti'juity  these  satires  were  read  and  appreciated  more 
jierhaps  than  any  other  production  of  Latin  literature; 
they  were  studied  and  quoted,  not  only  by  the  pagan  au- 
thors, but  also  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  such  as  Augustine. 
Lactantius,  and  Ilicronymus.  In  the  darkest  periods  of 
the  Dark  Ages  they  were  still  read,  and  their  present  stand- 
ing is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  there  are  four- 
teen English  and  twenty  French  translations  of  them. 
They  are.  nevertheless,  not  easy  to  understand.  But  on  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  a  pure,  enthusiastic,  and  earn- 
est soul  reveals  itself,  which,  feeling  it^^elf  fettered  by  the 
corruption  and  depravity  of  the  age,  fights  the  foe  as  best 
it  can.  Later  editions,  with  English  commentary,  by  Mac- 
Icane,  by  Conington  (with  an  English  translation),  and  by 
(lildersleeve  (New  York,  187o). 

Per'son  [from  the  Lat.  permiia,  a  "  ma.sk"],  a  term 
use<l  in  grammar  to  indicate  the  relations  between  him  who 
speaks,  him  who  is  spoken  to,  ancl  him  who  is  spoken  of; 
which  relations  exhaust  the  whole  sphere  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  are  respectively  denominated  first,  second,  and 
third  person. 

Person,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  360  sq.  m. ;  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  con- 
tains copper  ores,  graphite,  and  slate.  Products,  corn  and 
tobacco.     Cap.  Roxborough.     Pop.  11,170. 

Personal  Equation.     See  Equatios,  Personal. 

Personal  Property,  in  law,  denotes  property  or  right 
of  ownership  in  things  personal  as  contradistinguished  from 
things  real.  The  inherent  physical  differences  between 
immovables  (lands)  and  movables  (chattels)  are  so  great 
that  some  distinction  between  the  rules  of  law  concerning 
them  has  existed  among  every  civilized  people.  This  was 
true  of  the  Komans,  and  is  alike  true  of  all  the  modern 
nations  which  have  based  their  legislation  upon  that  of 
Kome.  In  no  other  jurisprudence,  however,  arc  the  dif- 
ferences and  contrasts  between  the  rules  pertaining  to  per- 
sonal and  those  pertaining  to  real  property  so  many,  so 
wide,  and  so  sharply  defined  as  in  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land :  and  they  have  not  been  obliterated,  nor  even  modi- 
ficfi  in  any  essential  feature,  by  the  statutes  of  the  various 
States  of  the  U.  S.  This  double  kind  of  property  in  the 
English  law  was  entirely  <Iue  to  feudalism.  The  feudal 
system  dealt  wholly  with  lands.  It  developeii  from  its 
primitive  customs  a  scries  of  arbitrary  rules  controlling  the 
acquisition,  ownership,  inheritance,  anrl  transfer  of  lands, 
which,  with  some  statutory  modifications,  became  consoli- 
dated into  the  real-projieity  law  of  England  and  of  the 
U.  S. ;  while  property  in  chattels,  which  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  of  little  value  or  importance  when  compared  with 
real  estates,  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  more  simple  and 
natural  methods,  piirtly  borrowetl  from  the  Roman  law  and 
partly  derived  from  certain  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 
According  to  the  classification  made  by  the  ordinary  text- 
writers,  things  personal,  which  are  the  objects  of  personal 
property,  are  separated  by  a  threefold  <Iivision  into  (1) 
chattels.  (2)  chattels-real,  ami  (3)  things-  (or  t7i*»«r«)  in- 
actiim  ;  but  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  alone  the  name 
"thing"  is  strictly  applicable,  for  the  other  two  are  jirop- 
crly  species  of  rights,  aiul  not  the  physical  objects  of  rights, 
f  I )  Chattels  incUnle  all  tangible  material  objects  which  are 
in  their  nature  movable,  and  arc  not  permanently  atlixed 
to  the  soil  so  as  to  bcciuuc  in  conte!U|ilation  of  law  a  part 
thereof.  In  England  certain  movables  called  "heirlooms" 
form  an  exception  to  this  general  definition,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  beliiTiging  to  tlie  land,  but  they  are  unknnwn  to 
tlie  law  <if  the  C.  S.  (See  Hi'iki.imim.  )  Among  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  chattels  iire  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  household  furniture,  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 


dise, ships  and  other  vessels,  coin,  annual  crops  even  while 
growing  :  perennial  plants,  such  as  grass  and  the  fruits  of 
trees,  are  not  chattels  until  severed  from  the  land.  Ores 
when  mined,  rocks  when  quarried,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel 
when  dug  and  ready  for  use,  are  also  chattels.  So  also  are 
written  instruments,  contracts,  bonds,  notes,  and  the  like 
when  considered  merely  as  tangible  objects,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  rights  secured  by  them,  although  their  value 
may  depend  upon  and  be  measured  by  such  rights.  A 
chattel  may  be  so  affixed  to  the  soil  as"  to  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  dithcult  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  particular  article  retains  its  original  cha- 
racter as  a  chattel  or  has  been  converted  into  a  fixture  and 
a  portion  of  the  realty.  (See  Fixtike.)  (2)  Chattels-real 
are  simply  the  leasehold  interests  in  land  held  by  tenants 
for  years — not  the  land  itself,  which  is  necessarily  owned 
in  fee  by  some  one,  but  the  temporary  estate  therein  con- 
ferred upon  a  tenant  by  means  of  a  letting.  A  chattel- 
real  is  therefore  a  peculiar  sjiecies  of  n'f/ht.  at  most  an  in- 
ferior gra<le  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  its  only  feature  <if 
resemblance  to  personal  jtroperty  in  general  consists  in  the 
fact  that  upon  the  death  of  the  lessee  the  unexpired  portion 
of  his  term  passes  to  his  executors  or  administrators.  an<l 
not  to  his  heirs.  By  modern  text- writers  these  leasehold 
interests  are  uniformly  treated  of  in  connection  with  real 
estates.  (3)  Things-  (anciently  called  chospn)  in-action  are 
cl.aims  or  demands  in  favor  of  one  person  to  recover  some- 
thing of  value,  which  may  always  be  estimated  in  money, 
due  upon  contract  or  other  obligation  from  another  person. 
Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  debts  and  all  claims  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  breach  of  contracts  or  from  the 
commission  of  torts.  Although,  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view,  these  credits  of  various  kinds  are  justly  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  value,  and  by  their  means  the 
business  of  the  world  is  transacted,  and  they  are  regarded 
as  constituting  property,  yet  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and 
using  the  words  in  their  true  sense,  it  is  a  strange  misno- 
mer to  describe  things  in  action  as  forming  a  species  of 
[lersonal  property.  This  classification  shows  the  utter  want 
of  scientific  conceptions  among  the  ancient  common-law 
writers.  The  very  distinguishing  element  of  the  legal  right 
conferred  upon  the  holder  of  a  thing-in-action  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  nut  a  property  right.  As  long  as  the 
thing-in-action  exists,  the  bidder  thereof  has  no  property 
whatever  in  the  money  or  other  article  of  value  to  which 
it  relates;  as  soon  as  the  holder  becomes  proprietor  of  the 
money  or  other  article,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  so  becom- 
ing the  owner,  the  thing-in-action  is  gone,  its  force  as  a 
claim  is  spent,  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  common  law  recog- 
nized this  principle,  and  many  of  its  rules  concerning  the 
use  of  different  actions  were  expressly  contrived  to  enforce 
the  doctrine.  A  thing-in-aetion.  therefore,  instead  of  being 
a  kind  of  jiroporty.  is  a  right  against  some  determinate 
person,  which,  if  consummated  by  the  holder,  may  result  in 
his  acquisition  of  property  in  money  or  some  other  thing. 
The  most  important  legal  element  which  distinguishes 
personal  property  from  real  is  its  mode  of  devolution  on 
the  death  of  a  proprietor.  Lands  are  inherited  directly 
by  the  heirs  or  are  transferred  immediately  to  the  devisees. 
All  personal  property,  including  chattels-real  and  things- 
in-action,  passes  in  the  first  instance  to  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, and  from  them  the  creditors,  next-of-kin. 
and  legatees  derive  their  possession  and  title.  The  whole 
process  is  the  creature  of  statutes.  At  a  very  ancient  day 
the  English  king  succeeded  to  the  personal  property  of  a 
deceased  intestate.  Subsequently,  this  power  of  the  king 
became  transferred  to  the  bishops,  who  look  the  goods,  not 
as  trustees,  but  as  absolute  owners.  They  were  supposed 
to  devote  such  acquisitions  to  jnous  uses,  but  in  fact  ap- 
propriated them  to  their  own  purposes.  This  unjust  au- 
thority was  gradually  taken  away  by  Parliament.  A  stat- 
ute (13  Edw.  I.  ch.  ID)  coiiipclled  the  bish<.ps  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestates  out  of  the  funds  which  they  received. 
A  second  statute  (".I  E<lw.  Ill.ch.  11)  deprived  the  bishops 
of  their  former  power  to  administer,  and  directed  them  to 
appoint  "the  next  and  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  per- 
son intestate  to  iidiuinister  his  goods."  This  jurisdictinn 
was  retained  by  the  bish..ps  through  their  spiritual  courts 
until  its  abolition  in  1SJ6.  in  the  statute  21  Jlen.  VIII. 
ch.  S  it  was  determined  from  what  classes  of  persons  and 
in  what  order  among  the  next-<>f-kin  the  administrator 
should  be  selected.  Finally  came  the  celebrated  "statute 
of  distributions"  (22  anti  23  ("has.  U.  eh.  10  I.  Prior  l.» 
this  enactment  the  administrator  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
after  paying  the  debts  of  the  ileceasod.  retaineil  any  sur 
plus  as  his  own  absolutely.  Pursuant  to  the  rules  intrn 
duced  bv  the  new  legislation,  the  a<lministratnr  is  made  a 
trustee  in  respect  of  such  surplus,  and  is  bound  to  distrib 
ute  it.  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  among  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased  in  a  certain  fixed  order  and  in  cer- 
tAin  determinate  shares.     The  system  thus  finally  adopted 
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by  Parliament  was  substantially  copied  from  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  IlSlh  Novel  of  Justinian,  in  whirh  that 
emperor  hatl  remodelled  the  law  of  successions.  The 
"  statute  ol'  distributiuns"  luis  been  re-cnaetcil  with  more 
or  less  variatitins  of  detail,  but  without  any  change  in  itf 
{general  features,  by  most  <>f  the  American  States.  The 
duties  uf  e.\eeut«rs  ore  the  same  a^  those  of  administra- 
tors, except  that  the  surplus,  after  discharging  tlic  debts, 
is  applie'l  in  piiymcnt  of  legacies,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed uiiiiiu;;  tlK'  nest-<d'-kin. 

The  uiiMirs  Ity  which  j»er>unal  property  may  be  acquired 
arc  simpler  and  more  natural  nml  less  connected  with  ar- 
bitrary forms  tlum  those  by  whicli  real  property  is  trans- 
ferred. They  may  bu  classified  us  fulluws:  I.  Where  a 
person  acquires  by  his  (iwn  aet,  witlniut  connection  with  or 
transfer  from  any  other  immediate  owner;  often  called 
"original"  acquisition.  This  class  embraces  (1)  Occu- 
pancy, by  which  the  captor  of  wild  animals  or  the  finder 
of  abandoned  articles  becomes  owner  thereof  from  the 
mere  act  of  uppn'priation.  (2)  Prescription,  by  which, 
through  the  statute  of  limitations,  an  adverse  possessor 
may  acquire  property  when  his  possession  has  lasted  the 
statutory  time,  (.'i}  Natural  increase.  (4)  One's  own  labor, 
or,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Roman  jurists.  '*  accession.** 
Whatever  things  a  person  constructs  from  bis  own  mate- 
rials are  clearly  his.  If  a  jierson.  acting  in  gooii  faith  nnd 
reasonably  supposing  that  they  were  bis,  uses  the  materials 
of  another  to  construct  an  article,  tlie  pro])erty  in  the 
product  becomes  bis.  But  this  result  does  not  follow  if 
the  materials  of  another  were  originally  taken  by  fraud  or 
wilful  trespass.  The  patent  right  of  the  inventor  and 
copyright  of  the  author  fall  within  the  present  division, 
although  they  must  be  referred  to  a  statutory  origin.  II. 
When  tile  property  is  acquired  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  forriier  owner.  This  class  ineludes  succession  by 
will  and  tluough  intestacy.  HI.  When  the  property  ia 
acquired  from  a  former  living  owner.  This  general  class 
is  separated  into  two  subdivisions:  First,  when  the  trans- 
fer is  made  by  the  act  and  with  the  consent  of  the  former 
owner — namely,  (1)  by  donation,  or  transfer  by  gift  with- 
out consideration  ;  (2)  by  contract,  or  transfer  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  the  most  important  instance  being  that 
of  sale;  ('A)  by  marriage.  At  the  common  law  the  hus- 
band became  owner  of  the  wife's  chattels,  and  entitled  to 
berthings  inaction.  { For  the  modern  legislation  in  the 
V.  S.  abr<»gating  this  doctrine  see  the  article  Marriagk, 
AM)  Mahuikd  Women.)  Second,  when  the  transfer  is  made 
without  the  former  owner's  consent.  The  methods  in- 
cluded in  this  subdivision  are  all  based  upon  the  acts  or 
defaults  of  the  former  owner,  but  laek  the  element  of  his 
own  volition  which  characterizes  those  of  the  preceding 
subdivision.  The  law  supplies  this  want  by  substituting 
an  official  consent.  All  these  methoils  are  in  fact  sales,  the 
transfer  being  either  made  by  an  officer  having  authority, 
or  to  an  officer  by  virtue  of  some  positive  enactment.  The 
most  important  are  sheriffs'  sales  on  execution,  assign- 
ments in  bankrujitcy  or  insolvency  proceedings,  and  trans- 
fers to  receivers  under  a  judicial  order  or  decree.  Property 
in  things  personal  may  be  absolute  or  qualified.  Qualified 
or  special  property  is  limited  in  respect  to  its  duration  and 
the  capacity  to  use  and  transfer  which  it  confers. 

John  Xoutox  Pomeroy. 

Personifica'tion,  or  Prosopopce'ia,  in  rhetoric,  is 
a  figure  in  which  inanimate  objects  or  abstractions  are 
made  to  possess  the  attributes  of  living  things. 

Persons,  or  Parsons  (Robert),  b.  at  Xether  Stowey, 
Somersetshire.  England.  .June  2i,  l.i4(>:  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall  and  at  Baliol  College.  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
yated  1568,  and  became  dean:  left  Oxford  in  lo74.  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  resided 
for  a  time  in  the  Netherlands  ;  studied  medicine  and  law  at 
the  University  of  Padua;  entered  the  Society  of  .Jesuits  at 
Rome  July.  1575;  studied  divinity  in  the  Jesuits'  college 
at  Rome;  took  orders  as  a  priest;  was  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.  to  England,  along  with  Edmund  Campion  and 
other  Jesuits,  July,  15SU,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
that  kingdom  to  Roman  Catholicism;  travelled  in  dis- 
guise among  his  coreligionists  ;  became  the  object  of  ener- 
getic measures  on  the  part  of  the  English  government; 
escaped  to  the  Continent  laSl ;  opened  a  seminary  for  Eng- 
lish youth  at  Eu  in  Normandy  158-4:  became  rector  of  the 
English  college  at  Rome  and  provincial  of  the  English 
missions;  communicated  with  James  VI.  of  Scotland  in 
behalf  of  his  mother,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then  awaiting 
execution,  and  visited  in  her  behalf  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal;  founded  seminaries  for  English  Ro- 
man Catholics  at  Valladolid.  San  Lucas,  Seville,  and  Lis- 
bon, and  at  St.  Otiier.  France.  150:J:  became  a  second  time 
rector  of  the  English  college  at  Rome  1594,  and  made  an 
unsuucessful  attempt  to  bo  appointed  cardinal  1596.    D.  at 


Rome  Apr.  IS,  1610.  Author  of  several  treatises  in  favor 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  appeared 
in  London  under  assumed  names,  among  which  were  .4 
/hit/  Ditrourm:  (1584),  The  C/iri/itiuu  IHracUny  (1583-91), 
^4  ('itn/fi'cncc  about  the  next  Siicctssion  to  the  Crown  of 
Einjl(tn(l  (1594),  and  vl  Trentine  of  the  Three  Conrcrsions 
o/'  /Jiiffffiiul  (I60:t-04).  For  issuing  the  first  and  the 
third  of  these  works  the  printers  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, and  it  was  made  high  treason  to  own  a  copy  of 
the  latter  br)ok.  wiiieh  advocated  the  claims  of  the  in- 
fant:! of  Spain  to  the  English  throne.  (Jibbnn  attributed 
his  youthful  conversion  to  Roman  Catliolicism  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Persons. 

Perspec'live  [Lat.  j)er>tpiria],  the  art  of  representing 
an  object  on  a  surlacc  so  that  it  shall  present  to  an  eye 
situated  at  a  particular  ])oint  the  same  appearance  that 
the  object  itself  would  present  if  the  surface  were  removed. 
Such  a  representation  of  any  object  is  called  its  perspec- 
tive. To  conceive  what  is  meant  by  the  perspective  of  an 
object,  imagine  a  transparent  jdanc  to  be  jilaced  between 
the  eye  and  the  object,  and  let  straight  lines  be  drawn 
from  every  point  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  surface  to 
the  eye.  Each  of  these  lines  pierces  the  transparent  ])lane 
in  a  point,  and  if  ea,ch  jioint  thus  determined  is  properly 
tinted,  the  resulting  picture  will  present  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  object  itself.  This  pitrturc  is  the  perspective 
of  the  object  as  just  dclined.  The  art  of  perspective  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  correct  delineation  of  the 
principal  lines  of  the  object;  and  (2i  the  proper  shading 
and  coloring  of  the  picture  to  produce  tlie  desired  effect 
of  distance  and  tint.  The  first  part  is  called  linear  jivr- 
apectire,  and  the  second  part  is  called  aerial  pfr»prrtivr. 
The  former  is  purely  mathematical,  and  it  alone  will  be 
considered  in  this  article. 
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A  perspective  drawing  may  be  made  on  any  surface 
whatever,  but  in  what  follows  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be 
made  on  a  plane,  which,  for  convenience,  will  be  taken  in 
a  vertical  ])osition  and  between  the  eye  and  the  object; 
this  plane  is  called  the  perspective  plane,  and  any  object 
lying  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the  eye  is  said  to  be  in 
front,  and  any  object  lying  on  the  other  side  is  said  to  be 
behind  the  perspective  ])lane.  The  lines  that  are  drawn 
from  the  different  points  of  an  (djject  to  the  point  of  sight 
are  called  risunl  rayv  ;  all  the  visual  rays  that  are  drawn 
from  a  right  line  of  the  object,  or  from  a  plane  curve  pass- 
ing through  the  point  of  sight,  make  up  a  riawil  plune  ; 
and  all  the  visual  rays  that  are  drawn  from  any  other 
curve  make  u|i  a  visual  cone.  The  art  of  linear  ])crspec- 
tive  consists  in  passing  visual  planes  and  visual  cones 
through  the  principal  lines  of  the  object,  and  finding  their 
intersections  with  the  perspective  plane.  The  method  of 
proceeding  depends  on  a  few  simple  principles  of  jdane 
and  of  descrijttive  geometry,  of  whicli  the  following  two 
are  most  frequently  used :  (I)  If  two  lines  are  drawn 
through  any  point  of  an  object,  their  perspectives  will  in- 
tersect, and  this  point  of  intersection  is  the  perspective  of 
the  given  point.  (2)  If  visual  j)lanes  are  passed  through 
any  number  of  parallel  lines  of  the  object,  they  will  inter- 
sect each  other  in  a  visual  ray  parallel  to  the  given  lines, 
and  the  point  in  which  this  ray  pierces  the  jierspective 
plane  will  bo  a  point  common  to  the  perspectives  of  all  the 
given  lines. 

The  following  definitions  are  necessary  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  method  of  applying  the  preceding 
principles  :  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  orthogonal  pro- 
jection of  the  point  of  sight  on  the  perspective  plane. 
The  horizon  of  the  picture  is  the  horizontal  line  of  the  per- 
sjiective  plane  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  ranitthiuff  point  of  any  straight  line  is  the  point 
at  which  a  parallel  visual  ray  pierces  the  perspective  plane: 
all  parallel  lines  have  a  common  vanishing  point.  A  /jer- 
pendicu/nr  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane  : 
all  perpendiculars  vanish  at  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A 
dinifonnl  is  a  horizontal  line  that  makes  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  perspective  plane :  two  diagonals  can  be  drawn 
through  an^'  point,  one  inclining  to  the  right  and  the  other 
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to  the  left:  there  are,  therefore,  two  vanishing  points  of 
diagonals,  both  in  the  horizon  of  the  picture — one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  and  at  dis- 
tances from  that  point  equal  to  the  di.-tance  of  the  eye 
from  the  perspective  plane.  If  a  visual  ray  parallel  to  a 
system  of  diagonals  inclines  to  the  right,  those  diagonals 
vanish  at  the  right-hand  ]ioint;  if  it  inclines  to  the  left, 
the  co-responding  diagonals  vanisii  at  the  left-hand  point. 
A  pnrnUt'l  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  perspective  plane:  the 
vanishing  point  of  a  system  of  parallels  is  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  consequently  the  jpcrspectives  of  a  system 
of  p:irallols  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  given 
par:itlels. 

The  object  to  be  put  in  perspective  is  usually  given  by 
its  projection  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  by  the  distances 
of  its  several  points  above  or^bolow  their  horizontal  pro- 
joctiims.  The  perspective  of  any  point  is  determined  bv 
the  intersection  of  tlie  jierspectivcs  of  a  diagonal  and  of  a 
perpendicular  through  that  point.  The  perspective  of  the 
shallow  of  any  point  upon  any  surface  is  determined  bv 
the  intersection  of  the  perspectives  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  the  point,  and  of  the  projection  of  that  ray  on  the 
given  surface.  Hence,  the  perspective  of  the  shadow  of  a 
point  upon  a  horiz  intal  plane  lies  on  the  perspective  of  the 
ray  through  the  point,  and  on  the  perspective  of  the  hor- 
iz  mtal  projection  of  that  ray.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
method  of  perspective,  called  the  method  by  diiigonals  and 
perpendiculars,  let  us  find  the  perspective  of  a  cube  and 
the  perspective  of  the  shadow  which  it  casts  on  the  hor- 
izontal jilane  of  its  base,  the  rays  of  light  being  parallel. 
Take  the  perspective  plane  through  the  front  face  of  the 
cube,  and  let  \  B  represent  the  intersection  of  the  plane 
of  the  lower  base  of  the  cube  with  the  perspective  plane. 
Let  t'  be  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  let  D  C,  parallel  to 
A  I!,  represent  the  horizon  :  also  let  D  be  the  left-hand 
vanishing  pcdnt  of  diagonals,  R  the  vanishing  point  of 
rays  of  light,  and  R'  the  vanishing  point  of  horizontal 
projections  of  these  rays  :  R'  is  in  a  perpendicular  through 
R  to  .\  li.  and  also  in  the  line  D  0.  Construct  the  square 
II  L  to  represent  the  front  face  of  the  cube,  and  it  will  be 
its  own  perspective.  The  edges  of  the  cube  that  pierce  the 
perspective  ])lane  at  H.  K,  L,  and  M  are  jierpendiculars, 
and  their  indefinite  j)erspcctives  may  be  found  bv  drawing 
line-  from  these  points  to  C.  The  diagonal  through  the 
upper  left-hand  vertex  of  the  back  face  pierces  the  per- 
spective plane  at  M  and  .M  D  in  its  perspective;  the  point 
0  in  which  M  D  cuts  L  C  is  therefore  the  perspective  of 
this  vertex.  The  edges  of  the  cube  parallel  to  L  M  and 
K  II  are  parallel  to  the  perspective  plane,  as  are  also  the 
edges  parallel  to  L  K  and  -M  II.  and  consequently  their 
perspectives  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themselves.  Hence. 
if  we  draw  0  X  and  0  P  parallel  to  L  .\t  jind  L  K,  and 
then  construct  a  square  on  these  lines,  it  will  be  the  per- 
spe-tivc  of  the  back  face  of  the  cube.  The  figure  H  0  is 
then  the  required  perspective  of  the  given  cube. 

To  hnrl  the  perspective  of  its  shadow  on  the  horizontal 
plane  A  I!,  we  draw  .M  R.  which  will  be  the  perspective  of 
the  ray  of  light  through  M,  and  H  R',  which  will  be  the 
perspc-tivc  of  the  horizontal  )irojcction  of  that  ray:  the 
jodiit  S  in  which  these  lines  iTitcrsect  is  the  |»ersjiective  of 
the  sliadow  of  the  point  .M,  and  H  .S  is  tho  perspective  of 
the  shallow  of  II  .M.  The  shadr)w  of  tho  edge  M  N  is  a 
perpendicular;  hence,  we  draw  ,•<  C  and  X  R,  intersecting 
at  (i;  then  is  ,'!  (J  the  perspective  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
.M  N'.  The  shadow  of  N'  0  is  a  parallel  :  hence,  wo  draw 
Q  T  parallel  to  0  X,  and  limited  by  a  line  from  0  to  R  : 
then  is  Q  T  the  perspective  of  tho  shaclow  cast  by  \  0. 
The  line  T  I'  is  the  perspective  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
edge  O  P.  The  perspectives  of  the  shade  and  shadow  of 
the  cube,  so  far  as  they  are  visible,  are  indicated  by  the 
Hha<led  p;irt  of  the  ilrawing. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules  for  perspective  it  is  often 
necessary  to  find  the  perspective  of  a  circle  ;  this  is  readily 
done  by  means  of  the  following  rule:  Draw  a  tangent  to 
the  given  circle  parallel  to  tho  perspective  plane,  and  find 
the  perspective  of  the  diameter  that  passes  through  tho 
point  of  contact;  draw  tho  perspective  of  a  diagonal 
through  its  middle  point,  and  find  the  corresponding  diag- 
onal ;  through  the  p(dnt  in  which  this  diagonal  intersects 
the  diameter  referred  to  draw  a.  chord  parallel  to  the  per- 
spective plane,  and  find  the  perspective  of  this  chord: 
then  on  the  two  perspectives  found,  as  conjugiito  diam- 
eters, construct  an  ellipse,  anil  it  will  be  the  perspective  of 
tho  given  eirelo.  The  jjerspectivcs  of  other  curves  may  bo 
found  by  constructing  the  perspectives  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  points,  and  then  drawing  a  curve  through  them. 

The  true  futnornitut  is  a  perspectiv'e  drawing,  nmde  on 
the  inner  surface  of  a  vertical  cylinder  with  a  circular 
base,  the  point  of  sight  being  taken  nt  somo  point  of  tho 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

forlain  meteorological  phenomena  may  bo  oxplainod  bj 


means  of  the  principles  of  cehtlinl  or  spherical  perspec- 
tive. The  dome  of  the  heavens,  which  we  call  the  celestial 
sphere,  has  its  centre  at  the  eye,  and  consequently  every 
straight  line  not  passing  through  the  eye  is  jirojected  upon 
it  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  It  often  happens  that  clouds 
are  thrown  into  parallel  lines  by  currents  in  tho  atmo- 
sphere; they  are  then  seen  jjrojectcd  on  the  sky  in  great 
circles,  intersecting  each  other  at  two  points  of  the  hori- 
zon diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The  line  giving 
these  points  is  parallel  to  aerial  currents.  In  the  warm 
and  moist  air  of  the  tropics  the  parallel  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  are  often  visible  as  they  pass  through  our  atmosphere" 
when  projected  against  the  sky  they  appear  to  be  ares  of 
great  circles,  intersecting  at  the  sun  and  at  a  point  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  it.  AV.  U.  Peck. 

Perspiratory  Glands.     See  Histology. 

Per  Stir'pes  (law),  a  technical  term,  originally  of  tho 
Roman  law.  transferred  to  the  English  and  .-Imerican.  and, 
like  the  correlative  phrase  per  cn/iiln,  used  in  the  state- 
ment of  those  rules  which  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  a  deceased  owner.  Whenever  the  heirs  and 
next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  being  in  unequal  degrees  of  re- 
lationship, or  his  remote  descendants  in  the  same  degree, 
inherit  his  lands  or  succeed  to  his  personalty,  not  in  equal 
portions,  but  in  such  shares  as  their  respective  »(oc/,-«  or 
deceased  ancestors  would  have  received  if  living,  thev  are 
said  to  take  per  utirpcn — that  is.  by  the  stocks — ^^or  bv  rep- 
resentation, the  living  descendants  standing  in  the  place 
of,  and  representing,  their  immediate  dead  ancestor,  who 
is  regarded  as  a  siwk  of  descent.  Thus,  if  the  intestate 
had  originally  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  living,  and  the 
third  has  died  leaving  four  children,  and  the  whole  estate 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  sur- 
viving children,  and  one  for  the  four  grandchildren  taken 
together,  the  succession  is  per  stirpes,  or  by  representation. 
The  three  original  sons  are  the  three  stocks  of  descent,  and 
determine  the  number  of  shares  into  which  tho  estate  is 
separated.  The  children  of  the  deceased  son  represent 
their  father,  and  take  in  a  body  the  portion  that  he  would 
have  received  had  he  survived.  If  all  the  sons  have  died, 
the  first  leaving  two  children,  the  second  three,  and  the 
third  four,  and  the  |)roperty  is  still  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  for  each  group  of  grandchildren,  the  suc- 
cession would  also  be  per  stirpes,  each  family  of  grand- 
children representing  their  father  as  a  stock.  The  same 
rule  extends  to  collateral  kindred.  If  the  nearest  relatives 
are.  for  example,  two  brothers  of  the  intestate  and  the 
children  of  another  brother  or  sister  deceased,  and  tho 
estate  is  distributed  one-third  to  each  of  the  brothers  and 
one-third  to  the  family  of  nepliews  and  nieces,  they  would 
take  by  representation,  or  per  stirpes.  Although  the  actual 
mode  (tf  inheriting  lands  and  distributing  the  personalty 
is  regulated  by  st:itute.  and  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
among  the  rules  applicable  to  particular  instances  in  the 
several  States,  it  is  the  generally-established  doctrine  that 
when  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate,  whether 
lineal  or  collateral,  stand  in  unc(iual  <legrees  of  relation- 
ship with  him.  the  succession  to  his  property  among  them 
is  per  slirpet,  or  by  representation.     (Pee  Per  Capit.iI.) 

.lollN  NOIITON  POSIKROV. 

Perth,  town  of  .\nstralia.  colony  of  West  Australia,  on 
the  Swan  River.  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  had  oU07  in- 
habitants in  IS71. 

Perth,  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Perthshire,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  (irampian  Alountains  on  the  Tay, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  eonsiderahlc  burden 
and  crossed  by  several  elegant  bridges.  It  is  a  hands^iino 
city,  with  large  manufactures  of  shirtings,  ginghams,  and 
shawls,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  dycworks,  and 
shipbuilding  docks,  and  a  very  active  trade.     Pop.  25.58.'). 

Perth,  county  of  W.  Ontario,  Canada,  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Traversed  by  tho  Urand  Trunk  and  other  railways.  Area, 
09S  square  miles.     Cap.  Stratford.     Pop.  1(1,522. 

Perth,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lanark  eo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Tay,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Hroek- 
ville  and  Ottawa  Railway.  The  town  is  well  built  of  n 
handsome  freestone.  U  is  in  a  rich  mineral  and  farming 
district.  It  has  considerable  umnufactnres.  .'i  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  tire  department.      Pop.  of  sub-district.  2H75. 

Perth,  posl-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  eo.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  101.-!. 

Perth  Ainboy',  post-v.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  N.  J.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Raritan  River,  on  Staten  Island  Hay,  and  on  the 
Railway  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hn*I  the  New  York 
and  Long  Ilranch  R.  Rs..  !ms  a  spaci<uis  harbor,  a  female 
seminary  and  public  school,  G  churches.  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  cork  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop.  2S(>I. 
II.  Fahmku.  Ki>.  •' .MinnLK.sKX  Co.  Dkmocrat." 

Pcrth'shire,  central  county  of  Seoilnnd,  area  2S,'1J  sq. 
m,,  with  I.'S;i,.'>lll)  inhabitants.     Part  of  tho  ground  is  ocou- 
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pied  by  tho  Grarapiim  Mountains,  whose  hiKlit'.-t  peak.  Bun 
Lnwcr?,  rises  4itOU  feet,  and  which  are  well  wooded,  affitrd- 
inc  good  pasture^:  and  containing  many  beautiful  lakcj< ; 
part  U  low  plains,  with  rich  soil,  producing  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  fruits. 

Pertica'ri  (iJin.io),  Corsx,  b.  at  Savi^nano,  in  the 
Roinagna.  in  17"^*:  d.  at  San  C'o:*tanzo,  near  Pesaro.  in 
1822.  After  t^tudyiiig  at  Fano  and  I'esaro  he  removed  to 
Konie  in  ISO!,  and  there  took  his  degree:  in  ISOS  was  ap- 
pointeil  pode8t;\  of  Savignano.  and  in  1S12  married  Cos- 
lauza.  the  daughter  of  Vinconzo  Monti,  herself  also  a  poet. 
Among  the  writings  of  Perticari  tho  two  following  are  the 
most  important:  Dcijli  Scn'H'ni  drl  Trcreuto  e  dci  Loru 
Imitaturi,  and  Veil'  Amor  Patrio  di  Dante  e  del  sua  Libra 
eul  Vohjnre  Ehiiuw. 

Pcrtiirba'tion  [hvii. pfrturhntio.  *'  disturbaneo"]  is  the 
name  applied  in  physical  astronomy  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  simple  elliptic  motion  of  two  heavenly  bodies  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity:  wliich  <listurbanco  may 
bo  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  a  third  body  or  by  tho 
eccentric  action  of  the  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
bodies  concerned  because  of  its  deviation  from  a  >^pherical 
form.  The  moon  and  the  earth  afford  a  notable  example 
of  this  in  both  of  tho  respects  here  indicated.  Were  these 
the  only  bodies  in  space,  and  both  truly  spherical,  with  tho 
mass  of  each  symmetrically  disposed  around  its  own  centre, 
they  woulcl  accurately  describe  similar  e!Iipse;5  around 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  their  respective  radii 
vectores  (see  Plankt)  describing  areas  equivalent  among 
themselves  in  equal  times.  The  une'/nrtl  and  varying  action 
of  the  sun  incessantly  disturbs  all  this.  AVere  that  action 
indeed  in  equal  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  an<l  in  the  line  of  their  own  mutual  action,  the  ellip- 
tical orbits  around  tho  common  focus  would  both  be  pre- 
served, though  with  changed  dimensions,  in  accordance 
with  the  prini'ijile  of  the  coexistence  of  forces  and  their  re- 
sultant motions.  But  in  no  position  of  the  moon  can  tho 
continuous  action  of  tho  sun  be  thus  equable.  Thus,  at  tho 
time  of  new  moon,  for  instance,  the  moon,  being  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  the  earth,  is  therefore  more  powerfully  at- 
tracted (in  proportion  to  its  mass)  than  the  earth:  and 
this  excess  of  action  is  manifested  in  drawing  the  rnoou 
nic<n/  from  the  earth.  But  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the 
earth  being  the  body  attracted  by  the  sun  in  more  than  the 
proportion  due  to  its  mass,  the  effect  of  this  mutual  action 
is  manifested  in  drawing  the  earth  awai/  from  the  moon. 

At  another  time,  when  the  moon,  as  at  M  ( Fig.  1 ),  is  yet 
in  the  region  near  to  the  position  of 
new  moon,  so  thi,it  the  mnmi  is  drawn 
even  there  I'lCf'/y  from  the  earth,  then 
— the  direction  of  motion  in  the  orbit 
being  that  indicated  by  tho  hent  ar- 
row— it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
attraction  of  moon  and  earth  acting 
inward  toward  F,  and  the  excess  of 
solar  action  (action  of  sun  on  m'oon 
and  moon  on  sun)  already  alluded 
to  being  operative  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  pointing  downward  at 
M.  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces 
(as  indicated  in  the  figure)  will  in 
whole  or  in  part  ])ull  back  or  retard 
the  moon  in  her  orbit ;  while  in  the 
situation  such  as  that  marked  at  P  a  like  resultant  will  ac- 
celerate the  orbital  motion,  and  thus  the  angular  velocity  be 
(/('rcc(/^  influenced.  But  this  same  angular  velocity  will  be 
xndireetlif  influenced  by  the  excess  of  solar  action,  modify- 
ing that  of  moon  and  earth  on  each  other,  and  thus  their 
distance  asunder  and  the  form  of  the  moon's  orbit  both  be 
changed.  When  the  moon  has  arrived  at  0,  the  earth 
being  drawn  awny  from  the  moon  toward  2,  so  as  to  give 
the  radius  vector  of  tho  moon's  orbit  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  line  in  the  figure,  the  farther  extremity  of  that 
radius  vector  will  be,  as  it  were,  thrown  forward:  and 
thus,  in  effect,  what  has  been  styled  a.  pufhing  instead  of  a 
puffing  force  be  exerted  on  the  moon,  so  that  the  motion 
in  the  orbit  will  be  accelerated  at  0,  instead  of  being  rc- 
tarded  as  at  M.  At  R,  the  efficiency,  being  again  that  of  a 
jmnhing  force,  will  there  retard  the  orbital  motion. 

The  perturbations  change  the/orm  of  the  orbit,  and  will 
themselves  introduce  modifications  in  the  perturbative  ac- 
tion, both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  thus  tho  irregulari- 
ties be  excessively  multiplied.  Then,  the  earth  being 
spheroidal  in  form,  the  excels  above  an  inscribed  sphere 
extending  from  pole  to  polo  will  not  have  the  resultant  of 
the  moon's  actitm  upon  it  the  same  as  though  the  action 
of  that  material  were  at  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
itself,  as  is  very  nearly  true  of  the  sphere  inscribed;  but 
that  same  spheroidal  excess  will  have  that  portion  of  it 
which  at  any  time  is  nearer  to  the  moon  more  forcibly  at- 
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tractod  than  other  portions  more  remote :  and  the  samo 
will  bo  true,  but  with  less  intensity  of  action,  with  respect 
to  the  perturbation  of  the  same  spheroidal  excess  by  the 
mutual  attraction  of  it  and  the  sun.  Hence,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points  :  of  which 
more  in  the  sequel. 

Periodic  perturbations  have  been  characterized  as  those 
which  depend  upon  the  configurations  of  the  system  :  and 
they  go  through  their  changes  during  the  period  of  those 
configurations  or  changes  of  position,  to  begin  their  series  of 
effects  anew.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  excess  of 
solar  attraction,  when  most  direct,  has  a  tendency  at  new 
moon  to  draw  the  moon  away  from  the  earth,  and  ut  full 
moon  to  draw  the  earth  away  from  tho  moon.  Thus,  the 
effect  on  the  \vhole  is  to  ex|>and  the  moon's  orbit.  And  as 
the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun  is  elliptical,  with  the  sun 
in  one  focus,  the  expansion  here  spoken  of  will  be  the  great- 
est when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  (about  the  1st  of 
January),  and  the  least  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year 
(about  July  1st);  the  exjuinsion  and  contraction  of  the 
lunar  orbit  will  therefore  recur  alternately  during  sucees- 
sive  half  years,  the  \\\\o\Ki  period  of  change  and  restoration 
to  very  nearly  the  same  state  occupying  a  year. 

But  restoration  to  exactly  the  same  state  after  any  one 
period  will  not  recur,  ami  there  will  thus  be  left  sumll  out- 
standing remainders,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  accumu- 
late secular  perturbations  extending  in  their  course  tlirough 
enormous  periods  of  time.  Thus,  the  larger  masses  of  tho 
solar  system  being  outside  of  the  earth,  the  tendency  of 
the  planetary  perturbations  is  nji'm  the  ichoU  tu  draw  the 
earth  away  from  the  sun,  or  expand  the  earth's  orbit  very 
much  after  the  manner  already  intlicated  in  the  case  of  the 
moon.  Hence,  when  the  earth  (Fig.  2)  is  about  approach- 
ing what  would  be  its  aphelion  (or  po- 
sition most  distant  from  the  sun),  the 
planetary  perturbations  draw  the  earth 
away  to  describe  something  like  the  dot- 
tecl  line  in  the  figure  :  insomuch  that  that 
orbit  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  F  A  jiToduced  outward  :  and  that 
is  not  effected  until  the  earth  has  pass- 
ed farther  on  to  A';  so  that  the  major 
axis  of  the  orbit  is  found  in  adnmce  of 
what  would  be  its  undisturbed  direction. 
The  revolution  to  return  to  the  like  po- 
sition in  the  ellipse  is  therefore  more 
than  one  complete  revolution  around  the 
sun,  or  the  anomalistic  exceeds  the  sidereal  \viir.  But  as 
the  change  of  direction  here  described  is  only  II..S''  per 
annum,  the  whole  period  of  this  secular  perturbation  occu- 
jucs  many  centuries. 

This  change  of  direction  of  the  longer  axis  for  line  of  the 
apsides)  of  the  earth's  orbit  admits  of  illustration  by  ex- 
periment. Thus,  let  a  weight  of  some  dense  material  (a 
leaden  weight,  if  we  please)  **  be  suspended  by  a  brass  or 
iron  wire  to  a  hook  in  the  under  side  of  a  firm  beam,  so 
as  to  allow  of  its  free  motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and 
so  that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  shall  just  clear  the  floor  of 
the  room  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the 
hook.  The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from 
wagging  to  and  fro  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as 
it  will  bear  with  the  certainty  of  not  breaking."  Now,  let 
"  a  considerable  "  motion  '*  be  communicated  to  the  weight, 
not  by  merely  withdrawing  it  from  the  vertical  and  letting 
it  fall,  but  by  giving  it  an  impulse  sideways.  Then  the 
axis  of  the  somewhat  bent  ellipse  which  the  wciglit  de- 
scribes will  be  seen  to  have  changed  its  position  at  every 
revolution  of  the  weight,  so  as  to  be  advanced  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  weight."  (See  Fig.  ;'►.)  The  experiment 
is  that  indicated  by  Sir  John  Hcr- 
pcbcl  in  illustration  of  "the  motion 
of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit." 
the  change  of  direction  of  which  is 
more  rapid  than  the  like  change  in 
the  earth's  orbit.  (  Outlines  of  As- 
tronouuj,  602.)  The  experiment  will 
succeed  very  well  when  the  somewhat 
heavy  ball  is  suspended  by  a  thin 
string.  The  rea.son  for  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  apsides  of  the  ex- 
perimental curve  is  that  the  force 
drawing  the  ball  to  the  per]tcndicular 
position  varies  in  a  less  ratio  than  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  curve. 
Were  that  ratio  preserved,  the  ball, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  cen- 
tral forces,  would  describe  an  ellipse 
around  the  centre  of  the  curve,  not 
around  the  focus.  Buttho  condition  of  an  inmi^eirnt  force 
at  tho  extremities  of  the  line  of  apsides  secures  a  suflieient- 
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]y  approximate  imitation  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  illus- 

trutuil. 

VhtiUf/e  in  Di'rcctioit  of  the  Xodcs  of  the  Moon's  Orbit. — 
When  the  action  of  the  sun's  attraction  is  as  near  as  raaj' 
be  at  rif^ht  angles  to  the  line  X  \  of  tlic  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  as  represented  in  Fig.  t.  the  moon  (revolving  in  the 
I'm.  4  (a).  Fig.  4  (b). 


direction  indicated  by  the  bent  arrow),  when  she  has  passed 
N,  and  is  on  the  side  tnu-nrd  the  sun,  will  be  drawn  by  him 
airoy  from  the  earth,  as  lieretofore  shown;  and  this  more 
and  more,  indeed,  as  she  advances  toward  Q,  this  action  of 
the  sun  being  witlial  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  indicated 
by  the  dotted  curve;  and  so  the  tendency  will  be  to  pull 
the  moon  over  into  the  path  which  carried"  backward  would 
intersect  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  N'  behind  X;  or  the 
node  will  seemingly  hare  tjonr  but-kward — i'.  e.  retrograded — 
while  the  interior  angle  at  X',  which  measures  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbit  so  disturbed,  will  be  less  than  the  inclina- 
tion at  X.  Then,  before  the  moon  can  reach  X'",  she, 
being  drawn  away  from  the  earth  by  the  solar  force  acting 
in  the  same  plane  as  before,  will  move  in  a  path  intersect- 
ing liie  jilanc  of  the  ecliptic  at  X"  behind  X'".  Beyond 
and  behind  that,  the  earth,  as  heretofore  described,  will  be 
pulled  nirnif  from  the  moon  ;  and  so,  as  heretofore,  we  may 
describe  the  action  on  the  moon  as  being  in  effect  that  of  a 
pushing  force  instead  of  a  pulling  force;  and  this  going  on 
continuously,  and  on  the  whole  more  intensely,  the  moon, 
in  effect,  will  describe  a  path  coming  from  N  behind  N'", 
but  with  a  less  inclination.  At  X'  we  shall  have  a  similar 
effect,  but  with  a  ;jrtater  inclination,  so  that  while  the 
changes  of  inclination  have  been  ii\tcvniite]y  eoinpensatort/, 
or  nearly  so.  and  thus  have  shown  a /)c/i'orfic«^  perturbation, 
the  nodes  have  throughout  retrograded. 

When  the  direction  of  the  sun's  action  is  in  the  line  of 
the  nodes  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  that  lino,  the  action 
of  the  sun  will  not  disturb  the  position  of  the  nodes,  as  the 
line  of  nodes  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  his  action.  But  when 
the  solar  action,  as  in  Fig.  it,  is  oblique  to  the  line  of  the 
nodes,  then  the  pnflint/ 

force    will,    while    the  Fig.  5. 

moon  is  jiassing  from 
q  toward  X,  throw  the 
position  of  the  node 
toward  which  she  is 
tending  in  the  direcrtion 
fonrnrd  of  N',  and  the 
pushing  f(>rcc,  in  the 
region  from  7'  to  N'", 
will  cause  the  moon  to 
describe  a  pa(h  tentiing 
to  II   in    adraurr  of  the 

node.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  orbit  the  change  of  position  will  be  retrograde, 
as  in  the  case  uf  the  action  at  right  angles,  though  not  so 
rapid:  so  that,  un'ier  y       ^^ 

these  eircunistanees, 
the  nodes  will  retro- 
grade during  the 
greater  jiart  of  t!io 
moon's  revolution 
with  fcgard  to  them, 
but  advance  at  other 
times. 

()f  the  Precession 
of  the  JC'iuiu'irrs.— 
"Suppose  in  Fig.  fi 
that  instead  of  one 
body  P.  revolving  round  S,  thcro  were  a  gucoossion  of 
particles  not  coherent,  but  forming  a  kind  of  fluid  ring, 


free  to  change  its  form  by  any  force  applied;"  then,  if 
the  ring  revolved  in  its  own  plane,  its  nodes  would 
retrograde  by  the  action  of  the  distant  body  {sun  or 
moon)  in  the  direction  of  8,  the  majoriii/  of  the  particles 
being  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  that,  when 
the  action  of  S  was  oblique  to  the  line  of  nodes,  and 
thus  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  otlicr  particles  to 
push  or  draw  the  nodes  the  other  way,  S4.  that  the  resultant 
,  tendency  would  suj.erinduce  a  remaining  retrogradation 
I  of  the  nodes  of  the  whole  ring.     When  the  action  of  S  was 

■  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  nodes,  the  tendency  through- 

■  out  would  insist  upon  a  retrogradation,  and  when  .S  acted 
in  the  line  of  the  nodes,  the  direction  of  that  line  would 
not  be  eh.anged.  Ail  this  is  consistent  with  what  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  the  moon.  "The 
motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been  considering 
would  imitate,  as  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes  goes,  the 
jirecession  of  the  e<juinoxes.  only  that  its  nodes  would  re- 
trograde far  more  rapidly  than   the  observed  precession, 

I  which  is  excessively  slow.     But  now  conceive  thig  rin*'  to 

I   be  loaded  with  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than 

itself,  placed  concentrically  within  it,  and  cohering  firmly 

to  it.  but  indifferent,  or  very  nearly  so.  to  any  such  cause 

of    motion,  and  su])pose.   moreover,   that  instead   of  one 

i  such    ring    there   are   a  vast   multitude    heaped    together 

,  around  the  equator  of  such  a  globe,  so  as  to  form  an  ellip- 

i  tical  protuberance  enveloping  it  like  a  shell  on  all  sides. 

I  but  whose  mass,  taken  together,  should  form   but  a  verv 

I  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid.     We  have  now  be- 

,  fore  us  a  tolerable   representation  of  the  case  of  nature; 

j  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag  round  with 

them  in  their  nodal   revolution   the  great  inert  mass,  will 

[  have   their   velocity   of   retrogradation  proportionally  di- 

]  minished.    Thus.  then,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  motion 

j  similar  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  like  it  cha- 

1  racterized  by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  the  causes 

j  in  action."     (Sir  J.  Herschel,  Ontlinea  of  Astrononuj,  (i4;i 

I  and  647.) 

I       Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  note  notices  the  seeming  objec- 
1  tion  that  the  inscribed  nphere,  as  well  as  the  elliptical  pro- 
tuberance, might  be  influenced  in  the  way  here  described. 
But  the  action  of  sun  or  moon  on  this  spherical  jiortion,  anil 
its  reaction  on  them,  being  as  though  its  resultant  were 
[  apj)Iicd  at  the  centre,  there  is   no  leverage  with  which  to 
,  bend  or  otherwise  influence  the  spherical  portion  in  its  ro- 
I  tation,  so  that  the  elliptical   protuberance  will  be   loaded 

with  all  the  rest,  as  already  indicated. 
j  In  article  66S  of  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  Sir  J.  Her- 
I  schel  thus  succinctly  states  some  of  the  grand  conclusions 
of  physical  astronomy  :  "We  are.  therefore,  conducted  to 
this  most  remarkable  and  important  conclusion:  viz.  that 
the  major  axis  of  the  planetary  (and  lunar)  orbits,  and, 
consequently,  also  their  mean  motions  anil  periodic  times, 
are  subject  to  none  but  periodical  changes:  that  the  length 
of  the  year,  for  example,  in  the  lapse  of  infinite  ages,  has 
no  preponderating  tendency  to  increase  or  diminution  — 
that  the  planets  will  neither  recede  indefinitely  from  the 
sun  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue,  so  far  as  their  mutual 
perturbations  at  least  are  concerned,  to  revolve  for  ever  in 
orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  at  present." 
( For  a  more  extended  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
this  article  reference  may  be  made  to  the  various  works  on 
physical  astronomy.)  S.  Alexanokr. 

Peru',  republic  of  South  America,  extending  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  lat.  W'^  20'  to  22°  2U'  S..  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  on  the  coast-line  of  about  ItiOU  miles,  n  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  f^liO  miles  on  the  frontier,  with  Ecuador 
on  the  X..  ehietly  formed  by  the  river  .Marafion.  and  a 
friintier,  with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the  K.,  extending 
irregularly  about  IjDO  miles,  chiefly  formed  by  the  Javary 
and  Purus  rivers  and  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  The  eiMUitry  has  nearly  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted right-angled  triangle,  the  Maranon  being  the  base 
and  the  Pacific  coast  the  hypolhenuse.  The  area  is  ap- 
proximately 500,000  sq.  m.,  tlie  pop.  variously  estimated 
at  from  2.si).').000  to  .(.4 17.000.  Politically,  the  republic  is 
divided  into  17  departments — Amazonas.  Ancaehs.  .Ajiuri- 
mac.  Arequipa.  Ayacucho.  Cajaman-a.  t'uzeo,  lluaneaveliea, 
IIu;lnuco.  lea.  Junin.  Libertad,  Lima.  Loreto,  Moqucgua. 
Piura.  and  Puno — and  2  littoral  provinces,  Cnllao  and  Tn- 
rapaea.  Lima,  the  capital,  had  in  ISOS  a  population  of 
12l..'i(j2.  The  other  chief  cities  are  Arequipa.  Ayacnch<», 
Cuzco,  Callao.  I'ajanmrea,  Iquique,  Cerru  do  Pasco.  >|oyo- 
bamba.  and  Tacna. 

Physical  drography. — Peru  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  by  which  it  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  regions,  respectively  known  as  the 
Coast,  the  Sitrra,  and  the  MontaHa.  The  t'oast  region, 
lying  between  tho  western  range  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Paeifie.  varies  in  width  from  60  to  2U  miles,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  sandy  desert,  only  the  valleys  of  the  numerous 
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small  river?  sprinffing  from  the  Corilillcrn  being  ovailftblo 
f.ir  I'liltiviiti.in.  Kain  is  mikimwn.  llic  S.  K.  trnile-winils 
having  exhaiistc'l  llieir  imiistiirc  in  triivcrsing  the  vast 
region^!  K.  ol"  the  niounlains,  which  soniitimes  exceed 
20,0(111  feet  in  height,  but  cool  winds  and  heavy  dews 
maintain  an  equable  temperature,  which  rarely  rises  above 
Si°  ur  sinks  below  110°  F.  The  Sierra,  or  region  between 
the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  is  a  series  of  valleys  broken 
by  many  small  spurs  of  mountains,  averages  100  miles  in 
tt-idth,  is  estiniateil  to  cover  KiO,»00  si],  m..  or  nearly  a 
third  of  the  republic,  and  cnibraccs  nine-tenths  of  the  cul- 
tiviitcil  nn-ii  and  four-lifths  of  the  population.  The  Sierra 
consists  of— (1)  the  great  plain  of  Titicaca.  on  the  .S.  E., 
comprising  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  lying 
partly  in  liidivia,  with  an  altitmlc  of  nearly  l.i.iHMI  led: 
(2)  the  .Vii</o,  or  "knot"  of  ViUanota,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  ranges  of  the  An<les,  with  several  minor 
transverse  ranges,  constituting  a  region  diversified  by  trop- 
ical valleys  and  vast  elcvateil  plateaus,  in  one  of  which, 
containing  l.'i.OlM)  sq.  m.,  is  the  city  of  Cu/.co.  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,11011  feet  above  the  sea-level:  (:l)  the  valley  of 
the  Apurimno.  the  most  populous  part  of  Peru,  stretching 
N.  W.  :!00  miles  in  length  by  HO  in  average  breadth:  (4) 
the  knot  of  Pasco,  another  region  of  tabic  lands  similar  to 
that  of  Vilcanota,  formed  by  a  second  uniiui  of  the  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  and  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth  : 
and"(o|  the  tropical  valleys  of  the  Maraiion  and  its  great 
tributary,  the  lluallaga.  To  the  N.  of  Pasco  is  a  third 
more  ca-stcrn  range  of  the  Andes,  parallel  to  the  two  lor- 
mcr,  which  now  rapiilly  decline  in  height  until,  having 
]iassed  the  limits  of  Peru,  they  again  unite  to  form  the 
knot  of  Loia  in  Kcuador.  The  Montafia  embraces  the  vast 
region  K.  of  the  Andes,  traversed  by  great  navigable  riv- 
ers, but  almost  unexplored,  and  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes  of  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  insignificant 
streams  on  the  coast  and  the  few  tributaries  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca the  rivers  of  Peru  all  form  part  of  the  Amazonas  sys- 
tem. Tile  .Maraiion  itself,  which  is  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  .\maz.onas,  rises  in  Lake  Lauricocha,  near  the  mines 
of  Ocrro  de  Pasco,  flows  N.  W.  oOO  miles  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes  until  at  lat.  i°  :W  it  bends  abruptly  eastward 
and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  republic  for  nearly  1000 
miles,  until  i(  enters  Brazilian  territory  at  Tabatinga.  The 
Huallaga.  which  rises  near  the  Maraiion  ami  flows  N..  is 
navigable  for  steamers  KOO  miles  of  its  lower  course.  The 
Ucaylili.  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Apurimac  and  Uru- 
bam'ba,  is  a  river'  of  the  fir.st  magnitude,  considered  by 
many  geographers  as  the  true  source  of  the  Amazonas,  and 
navi"g,Tl)le°through  most  of  its  course.  The  Purus,  rising 
near  Cuzeo,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  2000  miles,  but  most 
of  its  course  is  within  Brazilian  territory.  The  Lobos  and 
Chincha  islands,  lying  in  the  Pacific  near  the  Peruvian 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  their  vast  deposits  of  guano, 
which  furnish  a  hirge  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
Earthquakes  are  freqiu'nt  throughout  th6  Sierra  and  Coast 
regions,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Arequipa,  where 
several  volcanoes  are  also  found. 

I'ruiliiriioiii,  „ud  llemnrieii. — The  soil  of  the  Peruvian 
Sierra  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  all  the  ordinary  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  plants,  with  many  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  region.  In  the  forests  of  the  northern  valleys  are 
found  scores  of  valuable  cabinet  woods,  as  also  the  chin- 
chona  tree  ( which  yields  the  precious  "  Peruvian  bark  "  or 
quinine),  the  coca,  caoutchouc,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
many  varieties  of  spices.  The  potato  is  supposed  to  bo  a 
native  of  the  Peruvian  table-lands,  where  also  the  sweet 
potato  and  the  valuable  esculent  root  called  t/ninon  abound. 
Cotton,  cacao,  the  sugar-cane,  grapes,  and  olives  are  lead- 
ing objects  of  cultivation,  and  many  exquisite  varieties  of 
fruit  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Silkworms  and  coch- 
ineal-insects are  successfully  reared.  Besides  an  abun- 
d.ance  of  the  European  domesticated  animals,  the  llama, 
vicuiia,  alpaca,  and  guanaco  arc  found  in  the  up])er  re- 
gions of  the  Sierra.  Fish  and  fowl  abound  in  the  Mon- 
tafia. and  gayly-jilumaged  birds  of  numberless  species  are 
found  in  every  part.  Sea-birds  have  for  ages  been  so 
numerous  as  to  have  deposited  milliims  of  tons  of  guano 
at  many  ]daccs  on  the  coast,  giving  rise  to  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  still  probably  in  its  infancy,  as  the 
coast-region  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  The 
guano-beds,  as  well  as  the  vast  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda 
recently  discovered  in  the  jirovince  of  Tarapaca.  constitute 
government  monopolies  of  sufficient  value  to  have  paid 
for  the  construction,  within  a  recent  period,  of  more  than 
1000  miles  of  railways,  which,  traversing  the  Andes  at 
several  points,  have  connected  Puno,  Cu7.ca,  Oroya,  Ilua- 
raz,  and  other  cities  of  the  Sierra  with  the  sea-coast. 

Anlitiuitirt. — Ancient  Peru  included  also  the  territories 
of  the  modern  republics  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  (formerly 
called  I  pper  Peru),  and  it  is  the  latter  region,  around  the 
Lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is  designated  by  tradition  and  by 


extant  monuments  as  the  original  centre  of  aboriginal  Pe- 
ruvian civilization.  The  island  of  Coati  in  that  lake  was 
the  scene  of  the  appearance  of  the  mythic  ancestors  of  the 
Incas.  Mnnco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello.  and  on  it  may  still 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  large  structures  of  hewn  stone  in  a  tol- 
erable state  id  preservation.  At  Tiahuanaco,  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  are  other  ancient  edifices, 
remarkable  for  the  massive  blocks  of  cut  stone,  :iO  feet  long 
by  IS  wide,  sometimes  covered  with  scul|dured  figures  en- 
closed in  rows  u(  small  squares.  At  lluanuco  are  two  wcll- 
]ireserveil  pyramidal  structures  of  massive  hewn  stones 
with  symmetrical  triangular-sha])ed  gateways,  broad  at  llie 
ba.se.  but  rapidly  narrowing  upward  until  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  lintels  formed  by  single  blocks  11  feet  in 
length.  The  materials  of  the  great  "  temple  of  the  Sun" 
and  of  the  fortress  of  (lllantaytambo  at  Cuzco  were  nearly 
all  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  city,  bul 
the  extant  remains  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
Tiahuanaco.  Fragments  of  immense  stone  aqueducts  and 
bridges  are  found  in  several  jiartsid  Peru,  the  former  hav- 
ing sometimes  been  more  than  lOO  miles  in  length,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  in  use.  About  20  miles  S.  of  Lima, 
on  the  sea-coasl.  are  extensive  remains  of  Paehacamac.  a 
city  of  later  origin  than  the  foregoing,  the  structures  being 
of  adobe,  but  occasionally  employing  massive  stones.  At 
Cuclap,  in  N.  Peru,  a  still-existing  structure  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  solid  wall  of  hewn  stone  lUiOO  feet  long, 
,')70  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  form- 
ing the  platform  for  another  similar  structure  COO  by  500 
feet,  and  also  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  bo  regretted 
that  more  exact  accounts  of  this  remarkable  ruin  have  not 
been  given  to  the  world.  Vast  remains  of  paved  roads  or 
causeways  may  still  be  traced  through  much  of  the  distance 
(more  tlian  loilO  miles)  from  Cuzco  to  (iuito.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  Peruvian  remains  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadcl)ihia. 

Hisiori/. — Peru  was  occupied,  when  discovered  by  Span- 
iards  early  in  the   sixteenth  century,  by  two   compara- 
tively civilized  races  of  cognate  origin,  the  (Juichuas  and 
Aymaras,  governed  by  the  so-called   Inca  dynasty,  which 
was  traditionally  descended  from  the  sun.     (See  QilcnrAS 
and  Incas.)     The  population  of  Peru  at  the  Conquest  has 
often  been  calculated  as  high  as  .tO.OIHI.OOO,  but  probably 
did  not  reach  a  third  of  that  number,  even  including  the 
territories  now  forming  Bolivia  and  Ecuathtr,  which  were 
then  subject  to  the  incas.     Peru  was  conquered  and  plun- 
dered in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a 
small  band  of  Spanish  adventurers  headed  by  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  Diego  Almagro,  who  put  to  death  the  inca 
Atahuallpa,   and  placed   his  half-brother,  Manco   Cajiac, 
upon  the  throne  as  nominal  emperor.     For  many  years  the 
country  was  in  constant  anarchy  from  insurrections  of  the 
natives  and  civil  wars  between  tlie  conquerors  thcm.sclvea, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  most  of  the  leaders.  Pizarro 
himself  having  been  assassin.ited  at  Limn,  the  city  he  had 
founded  as  a  capital.  June  2l>,  1541.     A  viccroyalty  was 
ultimately  established  in  Peru,  which  continued  to  govern 
that  country  until  July  21.  1S21.  when  indcpcmlence  was 
proclaimed  as  a  consequence  of  a  successful  invasion  by 
a  liberating  army  under  command  of  the  Argentine  gen- 
eral Jose  de  San  Martin,  already  the  liberator  of  Chili. 
Pan   Martin  was  made  protector,  but  soon  resigned,  and 
was  replaced  as  dictator  by  the  Cidombian  chieftain  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  (junin  and  Aya- 
cucho  ( 1824),  !ind  they  were  driven  from  their  last  strong- 
hold at  Callao  in  Jan".,  1.H20.     Bolivar  retired  Ul  Colombia 
in   1S25.  and  a  republican  government  was   formed.     In 
1838  the  Peru-Bidivian  confederation  was  formed  under 
the  presidencv  of  the  Bolivian  Santa  Cruz,  but  it  was  over- 
thrown  in   18:19.     Numerous  civil  wars  and  changes  of 
constitution  followed,  the  principal  leaders,  Castilla,  Eclie- 
nique,  and  Vivanco,  alternating  in  the  presidency.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  1855.     A  war  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  seized  upon  the  Chincha  Islands,  took  jilace  in  ISfifj, 
Bolivia,   Ecuador,  and   Chili   being  allies  of  Peru.     Col. 
Prado  was  president  1SG5-68,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col, 
Balta,  who  was  murdered  July,  1872.     Don  Manuel  Pardo 
was   thereupon    elceteil    president   for   a   period    of    four 
years,  expiring  in   1870,  when  Col.  Prado  became  chief 
magistrate  a  second  time.    The  first  three  years  of  Pardo's 
administration  were  marked  by  financial  reforms  and  great 
energy  in  railroad  construction,  but  in  1875  the  diminished 
supply  of  guano  led  to  a  failure  to  maintain  the  national 
credit  in  the  European  money-market,  a  cessation  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  bankru]itcy  of  leading  business  institutions, 
and  a  general  financial  prostration,  from  which,  it  is  feared, 
the  republic  cannot  soon  recover.    (See  Preseott's  C'oiitincBt 
../■  i'erii  (1«47) :  Rivero  and  Tchudi's  I'ernvhin  Aniiqiiitiea 
(New  York,  1847);  Markham's  Travels  in  Pern  nnd  India 
(18ti2);  and  E.  G,  Squier's  Travels  in  Pern  (187(5).) 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 
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Perti,  city  and  tp.,  La  Salle  oo.,  111.,  at  the  head  of 

navigation  on  Illinois  River  (here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge),  and  at  the  .S.  \V.  teruiiniia  of  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan Canal,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. ;  has  extensive  trade  and  uianu- 
factures,  7  churches,  1  newspaper,  I  hotel,  1  bank,  5  jniblic- 
school  buildings,  and  4  grain-warehouses,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  has  a  good  fire  department;  125,000  tons  of  ice 
are  annually  expcu-ted  to  Southern  markets,  and  extensive 
coal-mines  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Lines  of  steamers 
ply  in  the  summer  to  St.  Louis  and  Peoria.  Pop.  of  city, 
3CjO  ;  of  tp.  3915. 

Peru,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Miami  co..  Ind.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and  Indianapolis  Peru 
.anil  Chicago  R.  Rs.,  75  miles  X.  of  Indianapolis,  has  2 
banks,  Ilowe  sewing-machine  manufactory,  a  woollen-mill, 
basket-factory,  carriage-factories,  foundries,  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.     P.  of  v.  3017;  of  tp.  1115. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Ed.  "Mi.iMi  Co.  Sentinel." 

Peru,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  8S9. 

Peru,  jiost-v.  of  Belleville  tp.,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Miildlc  Caney  Creek. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co..  Me.,  on  the  Andros- 
coggin River.     Pop.  031. 

Peru,  p.-v.  (formerly  Partridgefield)  and  tp.,  Berk- 
shire CO.,  Mass.,  on  Boston  and  Albany  II.  R.     P.  455. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Nemaha  oo..  Neb.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.     Pop.  1164. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Cham])lain  and  the  Plattsburg  R.  R.     Pop.  2B32. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  Co.,  0.,  on  the  Sandusky 
Mansfield  and  Newark  R.  R.     Pop.  12U7. 

Peru,  tp.  of  Morrow  oo.,  0.     Pop.  953. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  500. 

Peru,  tp.  of  Dunn  co..  Wis.     Pop.  242. 

Peru  Ual'sam,  a  balsamic  exudate  obtained  from 
MiiroKiiermum  Pfruriuiiitm,  a  handsome  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Loguminosie,  growing  in  the  st.ate  of  San  Salvador, 
Central  America.  Portions  of  the  bark  are  bruised  by 
heating  with  blunt  instruments,  and  subsequently  charred 
by  flame.  A  week  or  so  later  the  injured  bark  comes  away, 
and  the  balsam,  which  now  begins  to  exude  from  the  e.\- 
posed  wood,  is  coUecleil  on  cloths,  from  which  it  is  after- 
wards separated  by  gentle  boiling  in  water.  Peru  balsam 
is  a  dark-brown,  viscid  substance,  like  thick  molasses,  of 
a  rather  fragrant  odor  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
ins<ilol)lein  water,  but  mixes  perfectly  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  It  is  combustible,  giving  forth  white  fumes 
anil  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor.  It  contains  a  rosin,  a  vola- 
tile oil.  and  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids.  Balsam  of  Peru 
was  prid)ably  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  medicine  about 
the  year  1524,  and  was  considered  of  great  value  in  bron- 
chial and  other  respiratory  affections,  ami  locally  upon  ulcers 
or  wounds.  But  its  medicinal  virtues  are  feeble,  and  other 
balsa]]is  have  almost  completely  superseded  it  in  American 
practii'c.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compouml  tincture  of 
benzoin  of  the  I/.  .V.  l*li(innacop<xiit.       Kiiu  ako  Citrtis. 

Pcru'gia  [anc.  /Vnn.Vi],  town  of  Central  Italy,  which 
gives  name  to  the  province.  It  is  situated  75  miles  S.  E. 
of  I'Morence  and  S  miles  from  the  historic  Lake  Thrasimene 
I  now  Lake  of  Perugia  ),  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tibrr.  IfiOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  air  is  healthful, 
anil  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  rich  in  vegetation 

and  St  picturesque   from   the  old   towns,  churches,  and 

castles  everywhere  scattered  over  it,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  town  itself,  as  scon  from  below,  is  most  striking.  It 
is  well  walled,  and  enlercd  by  gates  mostly  mcdiieval  or 
modern;  but  among  them  is  one  of  tho  Klruscan  period, 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Augusta  Perusia"  |, laced  on  il  by 
Augustus.  Some  reimiins  of  the  old  Etruscan  walls  also 
still  exist.  The  streets,  though  often  steep,  are  broad,  and 
tho  scpiarcs  are  Hanked  by  imposing  public  and  private 
edifices.  In  the  very  largo  Piazza  del  Dooim.  there  is  a 
superb  fountain,  the  work  of  Niceol,^  and  (iiovanni  da  Pisa. 
The  ehurclles  are  numerous  (at  least  100)  and  verv  note- 
worthy. Some  of  tho  palaces  contain  choice  work's  from 
the  hands  id'  renowned  artists,  especially  the  Palazzo  del 
Collegio  ilel  Cambi...  which  is  rich  in  frescoes  bv  IVru"ino. 
The  Palazzo  Publici,  (Ki:!:!)  is  a  building  of  great  inte~rest. 
Many  of  the  fifty  convents  of  Perugia  have  been  suppressed 
recently,  ami  from  these  and  olber  sources  a  rioist  interest- 
ing and  highly  instructive  collection  of  pictures  from  the 
best  masters  i.f  tb,.  Cmbrian  school,  such  as  Perugino, 
liaphacl.  etc.,  has  lnvn  brought  together  in  the  Academy 
ol  I'lne  Arts  near  the  university.  Perugia  has  alwavs  been 
renowned  for  love  of  art  and  literature,  and  its  university 
(eslablisheil  in  1320)  is  still  nourishing  and  respectable. 
«  ithout  the  gates  there  are  some  romarkablo  antiquities  ; 


among  others,  the  Torre  di  S.  Manno,  on  which  i.?  the  cele- 
brated cubital  writing  called  by  Mallei  "the  queen  of 
Etruscan  inscriptions."  Many  interesting  tombs,  Roman 
as  well  as  Etruscan,  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Perugia  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  twelve  chief  Etruscwn 
cities,  and  one  of  the  last  to  fall  before  the  Romans.  In 
tho  quarrel  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  this  town  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  former,  and  was  cruelly  |>unisliel 
by  the  latter,  who  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  Its  mcdiieval  his- 
tory has  much  of  the  romantic  interest  common  to  that  of 
other  large  Italian  towns.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  epis- 
copal see  from  the  earliest  Christian  times,  and  continues 
such  to  the  present  day.  Though  always  restive  under  the 
papal  yoke,  this  town  was  not  unitcd'to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  till  1S60 — a  year  after  the  suppression  of  political 
disturbances  and  a  brutal  massacre  of  many  of  its  citizens 
by  the  pontifical  troops.  Perugia  manufactures  silks,  vel- 
vets, woollens,  liqueurs,  etc.  Pop.  in  1S74,  within  wails, 
20,000;  suburbs  included,  49,500. 

Perugia,  Lake  of  [anc.  Lncua  Trasimenwi],\s  a  lake 
of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  30  miles  in 
circumference,  and  surrounded  by  beautifully  wooded  hills. 
Here  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  in  217  b.  c. 

Perugi'no,  Pictro  (Pietro  VANvnci  della  Pieve). 
friend  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  teacher  of  Raphael,  head  of 
the  so-called  Umbrian  school,  which  Raphael  perfected,  b. 
in  Citta  della  Pieve.  a  small  Umbrian  town.  1446;  d.  1524; 
began  his  studies  in  Perugia,  completed  them  in  Florence, 
returned  to  Perugia  at  the  age  of  forty.  His  best  pieces 
belong  to  this  period.  His  works  mark  an  era  in  painting. 
His  best  work  suggests  Raphael.  His  school  is  character- 
ized by  softness,  gentleness,  tender  grace,  and  richness  of 
color.  The  devoutness  of  expression  verged  on  sentiincnt- 
ality,  and,  being  a  manner  ratiier  than  a  feeling,  easily 
became  monotonous,  affected,  and  wearisome.  Perugino 
was  neither  a  devout  nor  an  amiable  character;  his  hand 
was  skilful,  but  his  genius  was  meagre:  both  in  subiect 
and  treatment  he  repeated  himself  fatiguingly.  His  finest 
pictures  were  painted  in  Perugia.  Excellent  examples 
are  in  the  Vatican,  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  and  the 
National  fiallery  in  London.  0.  B.  Frotiiingiiam. 

Peruvian  Antiquities.  See  Pero,  by  Portek  C. 
Bliss.  A.  M. 

Peruvian  Uark.    See  Cinchona. 

Pe'ruwels,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut, 
has  breweries,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  yum.  eajis, 
and  beetroot-sugar.     Pop.  7775. 

Peruz'zi  (Baldassare).  b.  at  Aneajaro.  near  Siena, 
in  14S1  ;  studied  first  the  art  of  painting,  and  is  considered 
tho  inventor  of  perspective  architecture  painting,  but 
devoted  himself  afterwards  chiefly  to  architecture;  built 
in  Rome  the  Palazzo  Farnesina  and  Palazzo  Massiini ; 
succeeded  Ra)diael  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's  in  1520.  D. 
in  1537.  poisoned  by  a  competitor. 

Pernzzi  (rnALniNo),  descendant  of  an  old  and  distin- 
goisheil  fjimily  of  IM<irentine^bankei-s,  b.  in  Florence  .'\pr.  2, 
1S22.  and  educated  at  the  Ecolo  dcs  Jlincs  in  Paris.  In 
ISIS  he  was  ap]iointed  gonfaloniore  of  Florence,  in  which 
office  he  did  not  carry  out  the  views  of  Ouerrazzi.  as  was 
expected,  .^fter  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  duke  in  1S59 
(to  which  Peruzzi  himself  contributed)  be  was  elected 
member  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  afterwards  deputy  from 
Florence  to  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  ISIJI.  Cavour  of- 
fered him  the  ]iost  of  minister  of  public  works,  an  office 
\vhi(di  he  retained  until  the  full  of  the  Hicasoli  ministry. 
M'bile  Rnttazzi  was  in  power  Peruzzi  threw  hiniself  into 
the  ojiposition.  but  under  the  presidency  of  jNIinghetti  ho 
took  the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  and  thus  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ministry  which  negotiated  with  Napoleon  111. 
the  convention  of  .^ept.  15.  1S64,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  from  Turin  to  Florence.  Peruzzi  succeeded  Count 
Cambray  Digny  as  syndic  of  Florence,  and  ho  has  not  only 
carried  out  the  admirable  plans  of  his  able  predecessor  for 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  he  has 
shown  great  energy  in  suggesting  and  executing  important 
projects  of  his  own  to  the  same  end.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  festival  at  I'lorence  in  hioutr  of  .Michael  ,\ngclo 
the  city  complimented  her  s\ndic  with  a  gold  medal. 

Pe'saro  fane  /'iinnrnm]^  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Pesaro  and  I'rhino.  in  bit.  13°  55'  .\'..  Ion.  12*  ,54'  E.  It 
lies  on  the  slightly  elevated  right  bank  of  the  Foglia.  near 
its  entrance  into  the  .Adriatic,  and  is  immediately  rnn- 
nectod  with  the  larger  towns  of  .Koutbern  and  Northern 
Italy  by  the  great  railway  skirting  that  sea.  Pesaro  is 
strongly  walled  and  cotnman<led  by  a  citadel,  and  from  the 
agreeable  promenade  upon  the  ramparts  tho  view,  embra- 
cing the  neigbbiiring  hills  dotted  with  castles  and  villas, 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  near  Adriatic, 
is  rorj  line.     Tho  strceto  nro  broad  and  well  paved,  nnd 
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tho  town  contains  many  churches  and  private  palaces  of 
considernblc  interest.  Tho  cathedral  in  remarkahlo  as 
8howin;4  by  its  three  supcrimpc)!*eii  pavoiiionti^  the  preat 
chan-jc-*  uf  level  which  have  taken  phvce  on  this  cmiKt. 
P^.-'uni  i;*  probably  of  Peliisjjian  ori^rin.  v/ns  enhirired  and 
adurne<l  by  the  Koinanf,  ami  had  a  bishop  ai*  early  as  ;i.">l 
A.  i>.  It  siilTeretl  uruelly  iVnin  barbarian  inva^'ion?'.  and  its 
me^liieval  life  was  much  a;ritateil.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
nianv  di.-tin'iuishcd  men.  both  ancient  an«l  modern  ;  anmnj; 
the  latter,  of  Ko?siiii.  who  hci|ueathe'l  his  hirj;e  fortune  to 
his  native  town — after  the  death  of  his  widow — to  be  ilc- 
votcd  to  a  musical  lyceuni.  Tho  maritime  trade  of  IVsaro 
is  of  some  iinportanco,  an*I  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  the 
very  fine  fruits,  (jrain,  bean^,  silk,  hemp  in  which  the  ad- 
joining! district  is  so  rich.     P.  in  1S74,  r.'.'JOU. 

Pescade'ro,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  San  Mateo  co..  Tal.  P.  659. 

Pescn'rft,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Chieti.  tho  most 
important  station  on  the  railway  between  Ancona  and 
I'"o;;f;ia.  It  stands  on  a  river  of  tho  same  name,  here 
crossed  by  a  tine  hrid^e.  and  tho  mouth  of  which  forms 
a  small  but  secure  harbor.  The  fortifications  of  Pescara, 
formerly  very  strong,  but  now  mostly  demolished,  bci^un 
by  Charles  V.,  have  since  sustained  many  siej^es.  Tho 
neijjhborinj;  country  is  highly  fertile.      P.  in  187-1.  62;i8. 

Pc'sch'ei  (OsKAii  FKuniv ANn).  b.  at  Dresden  Mar.  17, 
1S1.N1:  studied  law  at  Leinsic  and  Heidelberg;  was  for  sev- 
eral years  employed  on  tne  Augsburj;  Af/tfentfine  Zeitnmj; 
became  professor  of  geoj^raphy  at  the  University  of  Lcip- 
sic  in  IS7I.  and  wrote  (frncfu'rhfe  i/cn  Zeitriftfrn  tirr  Ent- 
(ieckumirn  (1S.'>S|.  dtMchirhte  der  Erdl'itmle  bin  iinf  A.  run 
Hniiihntflt  fill'/  h'avf  liitt'-r  (1865),  N>jhp  Probleme  dcr  ver- 
(jtrirheitfieu  Knlkiinile  (IS70).      D.  Aug.  .'il.  1S75. 

Peschie'ra  sul  La^o  di  Garda*  an  Italian  fortress 
fituated  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio  issues  from  the  Lake 
of  (rarda,  and  on  the  railway  from  Brescia  to  Verona, 
ab'Hit  11  miles  W,  of  the  latter  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  fortress  is  about  8000  feet,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
hijjh,  stroni?  walls  and  bastions,  and  by  broad  and  deep 
tren'-hes  tillcfl  with  water  from  the  lake.  Peschiera, 
chiefly  important  as  formins;  a  part  of  the  military  system 
known  under  the  name  of  the  '•  Quadrilateral."  commands 
tlie  a|)))roache3  by  the  Mincio  and  the  navigation  of  the 
lake.  From  the  natural  strength  of  its  pnsitinn  it  was  oc- 
cupied during  tho  Middle  Ages  by  a  fort  held  now  by  one 
f.vction  now  by  another.  In  l5-i9  the  Venetian  republic 
repaired  and  garrisone  1  the  fortress;  in  I7yf»  it  was  taken 
by  tho  Austrians,  who  afterwards  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened the  works  at  immense  expense,  and  who  held  it  (ex- 
cept a  brief  occupation  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  and  bv  the  Italians  in  1S4S)  until  it  was  ceded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  IS66.     P.  of  v.  in  1374,  4218. 

Pe'scia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  situated  in 
a  most  fertile  district,  12  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Lucca. 
The  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
private  palaces,  are  very  res[)ectable,  but  without  special 
interest.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  industrious,  the 
silk,  leather,  and  paper  factories  are  extensive  and  pros- 
perous, and  the  fruit-market  of  Pescia  is  very  famous. 
This  town  was  a  dependency  of  Lucca  during  the  Middle 
Ages.     P.  in  1874,  12,700. 

Pesci'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila  degli 
Abruzzi,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  (Jiovonco,  near  Lake  Fu- 
cino.  .  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  i)alace.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  oil.  wine, 
wax,  honey,  and  hides.  Remains  of  cyclopean  walls  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.     P.  in  1874,  5156. 

Peshaw'er,  a  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Afghan- 
istan, but  now  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Punjaub.  Brit- 
ish India,  comprises  an  area  of  2300  sq.  m.,  with  S47.fi9o 
inhabitants,  of  whom  776,063  are  Mohammedans  jind 
71,ii:i2  Hindoos.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  by  artificial  irrigation  it  produces  anmiaU'y 
two  crops  of  the  finest  rice  in  the  world.  The  capital, 
Pcshawer,  is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  at 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  which  forms  the 
principal  road  of  commerce  between  India  and  Persia.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  city,  with  lOO.IiOO  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  the  Sikhs.  I'nder  English  rule,  strongly  forti- 
fietl  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  10,000,  it  is  rapidly 
rising  again.     P.  53,000. 

Pcshi'tO  [.«:yr.  for  "simple"],  the  standard  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Old  and  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  probably  made  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  and  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Christian  .lews.  It  is  a  generally  faithful  and 
scholarly  piece  of  work.  The  Gospels  and  Apocalypse  are 
wanting,  and  are  believed  not  to  have  been  translated  into 
Syriac  until  much  later  times. 


Peshti'ijo,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Oconto  co.,  Wis.,  on  P6shtigo 
River,  near  (irccn  Hay.     P.  1749. 

Peso'liim,  p.-v.  and  tp  .  Champaign  co..  III.,  on  To- 
ledo Wabash  and  Western  and  Illinois  Central  R.R.   P.  919. 

Peslaloz'zi  (Joiians  HKixuirii),  b.  at  Zurich,  i^wit/er- 
land.  .Tan.  12.  1746;  stu^Jied  first  theology,  then  law.  but 
moved  by  the  perusal  of  Rousseau's  Kmife,  and  <d)vying 
his  own  inner  calling,  ho  burnt  his  books,  settled  as  a 
farmer  at  Xeuhof  in  the  canton  of  Aargau.  married,  and 
commenee{l  the  development  of  his  educatiimal  ideas,  the- 
oretically and  practically.  In  1780  he  published  (in  Isc- 
lin's  Ef}hf'imri(icn)  The  Eveni'n;/  IftnifM  uf  a  lUrmit  ;  in 
17S1,  Lfftnnrd  and  Gertrude,  a  sort  of  romance;  in  1782, 
Chrintoph  uud  Ehr  ;  in  I782-8:t,  fhm  Srhtci  izrrhlntt  fiir  dfiH 
Volk  ;  in  1801,  fftiw  Ocrtnidr  Unrfiifi  her  Children;  in 
1803,  linch  dcr  Afiitter ;  in  1804,  AiiMchnutnif/itlrhrr  drr 
XifhfetiverhiiftitiHxc,  etc.  The  ideas  wliich  these  books  set 
fiu-th,  and  most  of  which  seem  to  us  to  be  mere  truisms, 
because  they  form  the  very  foundation  of  our  views  of  ed- 
ucation, wore  at  that  time  new  and  startling;  and  the  at- 
tention which  they  attracted  was  very  great,  and  increased 
by  the  practical  application  which  the  author  at  the  snnie 
time  gave  them.  Schools,  or  rnther  educational  institu- 
tions, for  children  of  the  lowest  classes  were  establishe*!  by 
him  at  Neuhof,  at  Stanz.  and  at  Burgdorf  in  the  canton  ()f 
Berne.  This  latter,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Yverdun.  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  was  at  one  time  very 
prosperous,  and  was  visited  by  a  number  of  teachers  from 
other  European  countries,  who  came  to  learn  the  t\q\v 
method,  and  brought  it  back  to  their  native  countries. 
But  Pe=talozzi  lacked  financial  and  disciplinary  skill. 
Harassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  and  by  dissensions 
among  his  co-operators,  be  retired  in  1825  to  Neuliof, 
where  he  wrote  his  SchtcftueiujcHnuij  and  Mrinr  [.rhcno- 
arhifhfiafe.  D.  Feb.  17,  1827.  There  is  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  by  L.  W.  Seyffarth  (16  vols.,  1871-72). 
(See  Biher.  Li/'e  nud  Triah  nf  'ffnin/  Pt'sl,th,zzi  (St.  (ial- 
len,  1827),  English  trans.,  Philadelphia,  1H33:  and  Pes- 
tiitozzi  find  PtHtalozzianlam,  by  H.  Barnard  (New  York, 
1859).) 

Pesth,  city  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  and  sev- 
eral other  bridges  ;  originated  as  a  Roman  colony  (  TimiHu- 
ciiicnm) ;  was  fearfully  devastated  by  tho  Mongols  in  1241  ; 
recovered,  and  rose  rapidly  into  prosperity,  especially  im 
account  of  the  elections  of  the  Hungarian  kings  taking 
place  on  the  neighboring  plain,  Rfikos,  where  often  armies 
of  100,000  men  were  encamped  for  montlis  ;  sank  again 
under  the  Turkish  rule  (1526-16S6)  almost  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  and  rubbish,  but  recovered  once  more  ;  was  made  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  and  greatly  favored  by  Maria 
Theresa  and  .Joseph  II.,  who  removed  the  Hungarian  Uni- 
versity hither,  built  a  number  of  great  buildings,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  country  ;  and  is  now 
the  most  splendid  and  populous  city  of  Hungary,  the 
centre  of  its  political  and  literary  life,  of  its  inciustry  and 
commerce.  It  consists  of  five  divisions,  the  old  city  and 
four  suburbs,  of  which  the  Leopoldstadt  is  the  finest.  The 
quays  along  the  Danube  and  the  new  boulevards  are  very 
elegant,  broad,  and  lined  with  palatial  houses.  Among  its 
institutions  the  most  remarkable  are — the  university,  with 
140  professors  and  2296  students  in  1873.  a  library  of 
105,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory; 
the  national  library,  of  200,000  vohimes ;  the  museum, 
with  a  com])lete  collection  of  Hungarian  coins  ;  tlie  theatre, 
the  academy  of  music,  the  casino,  etc.  Besides  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  there  are  30  places  of  worship,  among 
which  is  a  magnificent  synagogue  ;  it  also  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  educational  institutions.  The  principal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industr}'  are  leather,  tobacco, 
brandy,  silk,  cloth,  hats,  and  shoes.  The  chief  articles  of 
commerce  are  grain,  wine,  wool,  potash,  and  soda.  P. 
200,476,  of  which  136,890  are  Roman  Catholics,  22,344 
Protestants,  and  39,386  Jews. 

Pestilence,     See  Epidemic  and  Plagte. 

Petaluma,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Sonoma  eo.,  Cal.,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Petaluma  Creek,  on  San  Francisco  and 
Xorthern  Pacific  R.  R.,  42  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers. 
Stock-raising,  agriculture,  and  wine-producing  are  the 
leading  industries,  and  4  newspapers  are  published.  P. 
458S. 

Petard'  [Fr.  petard],  a  stout  iron  or  wooden  case  filled 
with  powder,  affixed  to  the  gate  or  palisailes  of  a  be- 
leaguered place,  and  exploded  for  tho  purpose  of  making 
a  breach.  Bags  of  powder  have  been  found  equally  effect- 
ive.    The  Huguenots  first  used  petards  at  Cahors  (1579). 

Petch'ora,  a  nver  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  flows  with  winding  course  through  wild. 
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uncultivated  regions  covered  with  forests  of  larch-wood, 
and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  a.  large  estuary  in 
lat.  68°  N.  and  Jon.  b:i°  K. 

Pe'ter,  Saint,  the  first  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  a|>o«tIes, 
was  b.  in  Galilee,  at  lietlisaida.  on  the  shore  iif  tlie  Lake 
of  (Jennesaret.  whence  hv  removed  to  the  adjoining  villafije 
of  Capernaum.  He  was  a  ti^herman,  like  his  brother  An- 
drew, and.  like  biin,  he  wa;*  probably  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  he  followed  Chrif^t  immediately  when  called. 
His  original  name  was  Simon,  which  C!iri?t  chani^cd,  de- 
claring, "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church  "  (iMatt.  xvi.  IS).  From  his  call  to  the  office 
of  apostle,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  apostles'  council  in 
Jerusalem,  the  events  of  his  life  are  tohl  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  and  are  familiar  to  all.  His  personal  cha- 
racter is  so  distinct  and  strongly  marked  that  there  prob- 
ably are  no  readers  of  the  Bible  who  have  not  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  it,  or  any  two  whose  conceptions  ditfer  very 
much.  But  of  the  facts  of  his  history  after  the  apostles' 
council  in  Jerusalem  tradition  is  the  only  authority,  and 
the  circuntstance  ihat  the  papal  see  rests  its  whole  claim 
of  primacy  on  events  related  by  this  tradition  has  caused 
it  to  bo  richly  elaborated  and  very  much  doubted.  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  relate  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch  for 
several  years,  prcacheil  in  Pontus,  (iaiatia.  Bithynia.  and 
Cappailocia,  and  spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  This  can 
hardly  be  correct.  It  seems  impossible  that  Peter  should 
have  been  bishop  in  Rome  for  twenty-five  years.  Paul 
makes  no  reference  to  such  a  fact  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  even  con- 
tended— for  instance,  by  Spanheim — that  Peter  never  was 
in  Rome:  but  at  present  most  critics,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic,  agree  in  accepting  the  tradition  in  its 
principal  traits — namely,  the  residence  of  Peter  in  Rome 
and  his  suffering  martyrdom  there — though  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  establish  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  dates 
of  these  events.  The  most  probable  (late  is  tJB  or  iu.  Of 
the  two  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  which  bear  St. 
Peter's  name,  the  genuineness  of  the  former  has  commonly 
not  been  doubted,  while  some  consider  the  second,  or  at 
least  a  large  part  of  it,  to  be  spurious. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia,  b.  at  Moscow 
June  12,  1072,  son  of  trie  czar  Alexis  Michailowitz ;  in 
l(i.S2  succeeilerl  Feoilor,  his  brtitber,  but  his  brother,  Ivan 
v.,  being  lawful  heir,  was  soon  after  announced  as  joint- 
sovereign  under  the  regency  of  their  sister  Sophia  ;  but  the 
energetic  Peter,  after  seven  years  of  tutelage,  thrust  the 
])rincess-regent  into  a  convent,  where  she  died  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  confinement,  while  the  inactive  Ivan  in  l(iS9 
abdicated  his  share  of  the  government.  Peter  at  once  re- 
organized the  army :  built  a  small  naval  force  ;  went  to  sea 
in  person  on  several  Dutch  and  English  ships,  so  as  to 
learn  the  practical  part  of  navigation  ;  took  Azof  from  the 
Turks  IC.KtJ;  lived  abroad  (  H)97-H8j,  chieHy  at  Saardara  in 
the  Xetherlands  ond  at  Deptfurd  and  London,  and  with 
his  own  hands  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter  and  bhicksmith, 
and  for  some  months  studied  the  sciences,  so  that  Oxford 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  €.  L.  In  ItiyS  he  took  500  Eng- 
lish mechanics,  engineers,  etc.  to  Russia,  and  in  the  same 
year,  the  Strelitzes  having  revolted,  he  ordered  them  all  to 
bo  put  to  death,  and  assisted  the  executioners  with  his  own 
han<Is :  but  pardoned  a  few  upon  the  scaffold,  noteworthy 
among  whom  was  the  young  Orloff.  founder  of  the  princely 
house  of  Orloff.  Peter  sj)ared  his  life  on  account  of  his  in- 
difference as  he  approached  the  block.  In  the  same  vear 
died  Lo  Fort,  Peter's  wisest  counsellor,  a  Swiss  by  birth. 
The  czar  now  reformed  the  calemlar,  founded  schools,  in- 
troduced arithmetic  (hitherto  unknown  in  Russia),  com- 
pelled rich  merchants  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce,  and 
enacted  rules  for  dress  and  deportment;  entoreil  uj)on  a 
war  of  conquest  against  Sweden,  supported  by  Denmark 
and  Poland.  1700,  and  in  the  same  year  was  badly  defeated 
by  Charles  XII.  at  Narva;  founded  St.  Petersburg  170;i; 
invadctl  Courland  ITOj;  overthrew  the  Swedes  at  Pultava 
170't:  seized  the  Baltic  provin-es  1710, an<I  Finland  17LI; 
married  Catharine  I.,  his  mistress,  1707,  and  declared  her 
czarina  171 1  :  waged  an  unfortunate  war  against  the  Turks 
1711;  finally  gave  up  most  of  Finland  in  the  peaccof  1721  ; 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  17Hi-l7.and  returned  with  many 
books  iind  works  of  iirt  ;  ])ut  to  cleath  his  son  Alexoi  171S, 
on  the  grounil  of  his  treasonable  conduct :  conqueretl  three 
Caspian  provinces  from  Persia  1722,  but  in  17^10  Persia  re- 
coverctl  a  great  portion  of  them,  after  Peter's  death,  which 
occurred  Feb.  S,  172.'».  He  was  succeeded  by  Catharine  I., 
his  wife.  Peter  was  the  first  Russhin  to  fake  the  title  of 
emperor  1721.  The  surname  "the  Great**  was  assumed 
bv  liimseif. 
"  Peter  II.,  Alexeivitch,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  23, 
1713,  a  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  son  of  Alcxci;  suc- 


ceeded Catharine  I.  on  the  Russian  throne  May  17,  1727. 
D.  suddenly  Jan.  29,  1730.  The  most  prominent  features 
of  his  short  reign  were  the  desperate  intrigues  between 
the  families  of  Mentcliik(»f  and  t>olgoruki. 

Peter  III,,  Feodorovitch,  h.  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein, 
Feb.  21,  172S,  a  son  of  Peter  the  Great's  daughter  Anna. 
who  had  married  a  duke  <d"  Holstcin  ;  was  designated  an 
heir  to  the  Russian  crown  in  1 742  by  his  aunt,  the  empress 
Elizabeth  :  married,  in  171.').  Princess  Catharine  of  Anlialt- 
Zorbst,  afterwards  Catharine  1 1. ;  ascendcfl  the  throne  Jan. 
5,  1702,  and  was  deposed,  arrested,  and  strangled  July  S, 
same  year.  He  had  two  very  prominent  passions — admi- 
ration of  Frederick  11..  with  whom  he  immediately  nuide 
peace,  restoring  to  him  the  conquereil  provinces,  and  hatred 
to  the  roya!  dynasty  of  Denmark,  against  which  he  imme- 
diately began  war,  with  the  intention  of  sen<iing  it  to 
Tranquebar.  He  found  no  time,  however,  to  execute  his 
plans.  Just  as  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  destined  to  invade  Denmark,  a  revolution  broke  out 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Miinich.  whom  he  had  recalled  from 
Siberia,  advised  him  to  march  immediately  with  the  whole 
army  to  the  capital,  but  he  was  taken  so  completely  by 
surprise  that  he  lost  all  power  of  action.  At  Ropscha  he 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  by  the  brothers  Orloff.  Some 
yearsdater  an  impostor,  Pugatchew,  put  himself  forward  as 
the  murdered  emperor,  but  without  success. 

Pe'terboro',  post-v.  of  Smithfield  tp.,  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.     Residence. of  the  late  (ierrit  Smith.     Pop.  36S. 

Peterborough,  town  of  England,  in  Northamjjton- 
shire,  on  the  New,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Norman  style.  Its 
length  is  476  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  to  the  ceiling 
7S  feet,  and  of  the  lantern-shaped  tower  l?>b  feet;  its 
breadth  is  78  feet.  The  town  has  a  large  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  17,429. 

Peterborongh,  county  of  Central  Ontario,  Canada,  is 
fertile  in  its  southern  part,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and 
streams.  It  has  .'i  ridings.  Cap.  Peterborough.   Pop.  30.473. 

Peterborough,  a  thriving  town,  the  capital  of  Peter- 
borough CO.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  river  Otonabee.  on 
the  Cobourg  Peterborough  and  Marmora  and  a  branch  of 
the  Canada  Midland  Railway,  is  handsomely  built  on  a 
fertile  plain,  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  good  water-powc". 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  machinery,  castings,  farm  - 
implements.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  flour.  A 
handsome  bridge  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Ash- 
burnham.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  sub-dis- 
trict, 4611. 

Peterborough,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hillsborough  co..  N.  H.. 
on  Contoocook  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  Monadnock 
R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  several  cotton-mills, 
foundries,  and  factories.     P.  22.'i6. 

Peterborough  (Charles  Mordaunt),  Earl  or.  b. 
in  Englaml  about  1058,  was  a  son  of  Lord  Mordaunt  of 
Reygate,  Viscount  Avalon,  to  which  titles  he  succeeded 
1675  ;  served  in  boyhood  in  the  navy  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs  in  tlie  Mediterranean;  was  engaged  under  Ad- 
mirals Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  expedition 
against  Algiers  1678-79  :  exchanged  into  the  army  :  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Tangier  against  the  Moors  lOSO; 
was  an  attached  friend  of  Alirornon  Sydney,  whom  he  at- 
tended to  the  scaffold  ;  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Charles  H.  and  James  II.  in  the  House  of  Lords: 
indulged  in  a  lavish  prodigality,  which  involved  him  in 
debt  and  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  retire  to  Holland 
Ifisn  :  used  every  opportunity  of  inciting  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  to  undertake  the  overthrow  of  James:  accom- 
panied that  prince  in  his  English  campaign  1088  ;  bccam*^ 
first  lonl  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Monmouth  (a  title  formerly  Imrne  by  his  maternal 
ancestors)  Apr.,  1689;  soon  found  himself  inconfliet  with 
his  ministerial  colleagues  and  with  the  king  through  hi-* 
ardent  Whiggism  :  retired  from  office  Jan.,  1690;  served 
under  William  in  Flanders  1691  ;  remained  sovcrni  years  in 
unwilling  retireujcnt  on  his  estates  ;  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  by  orderof  Parliament  on  iin  accusation  of  complicity 
in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  plot  against  the  king's  life  1097:  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  :  was  restored  to  favor  at  court  on  the 
accession  of  Anne;  became  privy  councillor  Mar.,  170.'>:  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
the  command  of  the  land-forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria  in  assertinghis  claim  tolheSpanish 
crown  ;  saileil  with  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel  at  the  head  of 
5000  Dutch  an<l  Knirlish  s((ldiers  May,  1705;  took  on  hoard 
the  archduke  at  Lisbon  and  the  prince  of  IIcsse-Darmstadt 
(commander-in  chief  of  the  allied  forces)  nt  Gibraltar; 
occupied  Valencia  without  resistance  ;  proposed  an  imme- 
diote  march  upon   Madrid,  but  was   overruled,    and   (ho 
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siege    of   Barcelona    undertaken   aj^ainst  bis  judf^ment. 

Early  in  Seplomber  that  sw^e  was  abrmt  to  be  abandunvd 
as  iinpracticablo,  when  Puterborouj^h  ubtained  leave  to 
undertflku  a  !»cemingty  de-perate  ni;;l)t-u^^':LuU  upon  the 
citadel  of  .Monjuieh,  one  of  the  .•^tronjrust  fortresses  in  the 
world,  which  wns  nuceessfully  undertaken  (Sept.  t>).  and 
led  to  the  capture  of  Ban-elona.  i*eterborough  then  be;;jin 
a  brilliitnt  campaign,  overran  Catahmin,  Anigon,  and  Va- 
lencia with  liie  greatest  rapidity,  and  successfully  defended 
HarceUina  against  the  formidable  army  of  Philip  V. 
(170))).  but  resigned  in  1707,  in  consequence  of  dinsen- 
eions  with  hii*  associate  commanders.  Employed  for  souie 
years  in  dijdomatic  posts,  he  became  governor  of  Min<»rcH 
17ri.  fidcd  with  the  Tories  during  the  hist  years  of  Anne, 
lived  in  retirement  during  most  of  the  reigns  of  (Jeorge  I. 
and  (icorgo  II.,  was  an  associate  and  friend  of  the  chief 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  and  became  general  of  the 
marine  forces  of  (treat  Britain  1722.  D.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  2 j, 
1735.  Peterborough  was  a  chivalrous  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, of  vast  military  genius,  and  considerable  literary 
taste,  as  shown  by  sevcrul  occasional  publications,  lie 
wrote  his  own  M*-inoir»,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  his 
widow,  the  celebrated  singer.  Anastasia  Robinson.  (See 
Macaulay's  Einaya,  Lord  Alahon's  Uisfovif  nf  KiiffUtiifi,  and 
Eliot  Warburton's  Afenmir  {lsj;j),  which  contains  selections 
from  Peterborough's  correspondence.)     Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Peter  Creek,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co..  Ark.     Pop.  149. 

Peter,  Kpistle  of  St.,  The  First,  one  of  the  cath- 
olic or  general  Epistles,  was  written  from  "  Babylon " 
(perhaps  symbolical  for  Rome)  about  64  a.  d. — Peter, 
Ki'isTi.K  OF  .St.,  The  .SEroND,  has  suffered  more  from  doubts 
as  to  its  authenticity  than  any  other  book  of  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament. It  is  directed  against  heretics  and  corrupt  men, 
and  the  second  chapter,  in  which  they  arc  described,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 

Pe'terhead,  town  of  Scotland,  Aberdeenshire,  on  a 
narrow  ]ienin<ul:i,  with  two  good  harbors  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  peninsula,  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  canal.  The  herring  fisheries  along  the  coast 
are  important:  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  trade  are 
considerable.     P.  86;ij. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  b.  at  Amiens  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century;  was  educated  at  Paris  and  in  Italy; 
served  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  gave  up  the  military 
career  and  married  :  became  a  monk  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  antl  finally  a  hermit:  made  in  109:i  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  deeply  impressed  by  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Cliristian  pilgrims  by  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  of  the  city,  he  began  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  with  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  TI., 
to  preach  a  general  war  for  the  delivery  of  the  IIolv 
Sepulchre.  His  preaching  in  Italy  and  France  stirred  up 
the  whole  populace,  and  a  crusade  was  actually  determined 
upon  by  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095.  Peter  himself 
led  the  first  army  towards  the  Holy  Land — an  undisciplined 
and  disorderly  swariu,  containing  as  many  women  and 
children  as  men.  After  unspeakable  sufi'erings  on  their 
way  through  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople  to 
Asia  Minor,  they  were  routed  and  massacred  at  Xice  by 
Sultan  Solyman.  Next  year  a  regular  and  brilliant  army, 
comprising  the  flower  of  European  chivalry,  undertook  the 
second  crusade,  under  the  command  of  Uodfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Peter  accompanied  also  this  expedition,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  in  1099  he  preached  to  the  crusaders 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Shortly  after  he  retired  to  Iluy 
in  Belgium,  where  he  founded  a  monasterv,  and  d.  July  7, 
IIIj. 

Pe'terhof,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  Bay  of  Kronstadt,  was  built  by 
Peter  the  Great,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and 
is  surrounded  with  beautiful  parks  and  gardens.  A  small 
town  has  grown  up  around  it. 

Pe'termann  (ArousT),  b.  at  Bleichcrodc,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Apr.  18,  1S22;  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium 
of  neighboring  Nordhauscn,  and  entered  in  IS^ib  tlie  geo- 
graphical institution  of  Prof.  Berghaus  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  stayed  for  six  years,  assisting  him  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Pkijfiicnl  Atlas,  and  preparing  himself  the  maps  to  A. 
von  lluraboldt*a  .4«i'e  Ccntralc.  In  1S45  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  superintend  the  English  edition  of  the  Phi/<i{cfil 
Athi9,  and  in  1847  to  Lcmdon,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  geographical  essays  and  articles  to  the  Athenfmm, 
Encyclop^ilia  Britannica,  etc.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  director  of  Justus  Perthes'  geographical  insti- 
tution in  Gotha,  and  next  year  began  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  Mittheihnujen,  a  monthly  which  now  has  reached 
21  vols.,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  central  organ  and 
the  highest  authority  in  present  geographical  literature. 


Practically,  Petermann  interested  himself  very  much  in 
several  African  and  Arctic  expeditions,  and  contributed 
much  to  organize  them.     D.  Sept  27,  1878. 

Pe'ters,  tp..  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     P.  2(103. 

Peters,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  943. 

Peters  (Absalom).  I>.  D.,  b.  at  Wentworth.  N.  TI..  Sept. 
19.  I7'.';i:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  IS16.  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  ISIH;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  Benningtiin.  Vt.,  from  1821)  until  1825, 
when  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  United  Domes- 
tic Missionary  Society;  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  ."Society,  hohling  that  position 
until  1837.  and  editing  the  ll<>mv  MinHiotutrtf  tmd  Pntttitrn 
Jonrtinl ;  became  in  1838  editor  of  the  Amrrican  liiblical 
HepuHitory  ;  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  Union 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1842-44.  ])astor  of  a  church  at  AVilliams- 
town,  Mass.,  1S44-.57,  and  originated  the  Amrricnn  Evhcttc 
Revinr  and  the  Amerimn  Jottnial  of  E'liivnltoit.  D.  in 
Xew  York  City  May  IS,  I8fi9.  Author  of  several  theolog- 
ical and  polemical  treatises,  and  of  a  volume  of  poems. 

Peters  (Christian  Henrv  FREOEitinc),  Pit.  D.,  b.  at 
Coldcnbiittel,  Sleswick,  (Jcrmany,  Sept.  19,  1813;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Berlin;  travelled  extensively 
for  several  years  in  Italy  and  the  Fast  ;  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researches,  after  which  he  settled  in  the  U.S.;  was 
employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey  ;  became  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Hamilton  College  1858, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  Litchfield  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, which  he  brought  t'l  a  high  state  of  efficiency  ; 
made  very  extensive  investigations  concerning  comets  and 
asteroids,  having  discovered  more  than  twenty  of  the  latter 
bodies  ;  catalogued  ITi.OOO  zodiacal  stars  and  recorded  over 
20.000  solar  spots.  I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  Hr.  Peters  de- 
termined the  exact  longitude  of  several  points  within  that 
State,  especially  upon  the  western  boundary.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  Aug.  7,  18(19.  at  Des  Moines.  la.  ;  was  chief  of  the  party 
sent  by  the  V,  S.  government  to  Xew  Zealand  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  was  the  only  ob- 
server on  that  island  who  had  complete  success,  having 
obtained  23"  photographs  of  the  transit. — His  brother, 
Wii.HKLM  Karl  Hartwig.  b.  at  Coldcnbiittel  Apr.  22, 
lSir».  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Prussian  survey  of 
Mozambique  (1842-47),  and  is  a  distinguished  professor 
of  zoology  at  Berlin. 

Peters  (Hugh),  b.  at  Fowey,  Cornwall,  in  1599;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  became  a  clergy- 
man in  London  ;  was  imprisoned  for  nonconformity  ;  was 
for  some  years  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam  ;  came  to  New 
England  in  1635,  and  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  min- 
ister of  Salem.  Mass. ;  was  influential  in  public  affairs  :  re- 
turned in  lfi41  to  England;  became  a  preacher  in  Crom- 
well's army,  serving  in  Ireland  with  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
filled  important  civil  and  ecclesiastical  positions,  but  upon 
Charles  II. 's  restoration  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  be- 
headed Oct.  16.  1660,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  king's  death.  There  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  his  character  :  the  royalist  writers  of 
his  time  bring  severe  charges  against  his  character,  but 
with  very  questionable  justice.  He  left  some  quaint  lite- 
rary remains,  now  almost  forgotten. 

Peters  (John  Charles),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  July 
6,  1819;  studied  homoeopathy  in  Europe,  having  gone 
thither  in  1842;  established  himself  in  Xew  York  as  a 
homceopathist,  but  pursued  an  independent  and  novel  line 
of  medical  theory,  and  aimed  to  blend  to  some  extent  the 
scientific  methods  and  results  of  modern  medical  practice 
with  those  of  homoeopathy.  Edited  the  Xorth  Amcn'ran 
Journal  of  Nomceopathi/  (\Sb6-6\) ;  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Medical  Sciences  in  1859,  and 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  ;  author  of  a 
series  of  medical  treatises  ;  one  of  the  translators  of  Roki- 
tansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  etc. 

Peters  (Richard),  b.  at  Blockley  (now  part  of  Phila- 
delphia), Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1744;  became  a  successful  lawyer, 
distinguished  for  wit  and  brilliant  social  qualities;  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolution;  secretary  to  the  board  of  war 
1776-81;  was  in  Congress  1782-83;  V.iy.  district  judge 
1789-1828  ;  was  one  of  the  first  American  farmers  to  uso 
gypsum,  upon  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  he  published 
a  memoir  1797;  author  of  2  vols,  of  Adniiralfi/  Decieiona 
(1780,  1807).     D.  at  Blockley,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1828. 

Peters  f  Samucl  Andrew),  D.  D.,  LL.D,,  b.  at  Hebron, 

Conn..  Dec.  12,  1735  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1757:  became 

Church-of-England  minister  at  Hartford;  was  compelled 

I  to  flee  to  England  as  a  Tory  in  1774,  and  his  property  wag 

I   confiscated;   published   A    General  History  of  (fonnectirut 

I  (1781),  a  laughable  satire  on  his  native  State,  probably 
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not  intended  to  convey  any  historical  information.  It 
w:i8  severely  denounced  in  the  U.  8.  Peters  was  chosen 
bishop  of  VoriiHint  in  171)4.  but  the  archlnshoji  of  Canter- 
bury refused  him  consetmitiun  ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1805,  and  in  1S17  endeavored  .to  get  posses.-iion  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Minnesota.  D.  in  great  jioverty  in 
New  York  Apr.  19,  IS26. 

Peters  (Thomas  McCmtre),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  0.  1S21:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1S41;  studied 
theology  :  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Chureh ;  became 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  of  All  Angels',  and  of  8l.  Michael's 
churches,  X.  V. :  president  of  the  "  Sheltering  Arms,"  antl 
])roniinently  identified  with  several  charitable  institutions. 

B'e'tersburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Menard  co..  III., 
on  (Miicago  and  Alton  and  SprinL^tield  and  North-western 
R.  Ks..  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Springfield.  The  town  was  laid 
out  by  Abraham  Lincoln  (afterward  President  of  the  U.  S.) 
in  Is;i5:  has  fine  scho(ds,  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral flouring-miils,  good  water-power,  and  extensive  tim- 
ber tracts.  Deposits  uf  coal  exist  here.  Pr)p.  of  v.  1792  ; 
of  tp.  2821.  .T()iiN  F.  Mounts.  En.  "  1)kmocr.\t." 

Petersburg:,  v.,  Venedy  tp.,  Washington  co.,  III.   P.  35. 

Petersburg,  p. -v..  Washington  tp..  cap.  of  Pike  co., 
Ind.,  situated  lA  miles  S.  of  AVhite  River,  has  an  excellent 
graded  schocd,  4  churches,  1  bank.  I  carriage-factory,  2 
llouring-inills,  2  woollen-mills,  a  brewery,  court-house  and 
jail,  and  stores.     Coal  is  abundant.      P.  of  v.  92;>. 

Hauvky  WisHAni),  El).  "Press." 

Petersburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio 
River.      P.  400. 

Petersburg,  p. -v.,  Summerfield  tp.,  Monroe  co..  Mich., 
on  Raisin  Pilvcr  an<i  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Petersburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Bes  Moines  River.     P.  KiS. 

Petersburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Rensselaer  co,,  N,  Y.,  on 
Little  Iloosick  River  and  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.    P.  1732. 

Petersburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0.,  on  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.      P.  21S, 

Petersburg,  i».-b.,  West  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.     P.  .tSl. 

Petersburg,  p.-b.,  Penn  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on  Susque- 
hanna River.     P.  9ti0. 

Petersburg,  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Dinwiddie  co., 
Va.,  2'.i  miles  S.  of  Richmond,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Appomat- 
tox River,  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  near  the  falls  which 
cimstitute  the  head  of  tidewater  and  of  navigation  for  large 
vessels,  and  svipply  abundant  water-jiowcr  for  luilling  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Above  tiie  falls  the  .Appomattox 
is  navigable  more  than  100  miles  for  flatboats.  Petersburg 
is  connected  with  Richmond,  Norfolk.  Lynchburg,  AVeldon, 
and  City  Point  by  means  uf  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
Petersburg,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg  R.  Rs.,  has  6 
banks,  4  savings  institutions,  1  weekly  and  3  daily  news- 
papers, 24  churches  and  chapels,  27  public  and  21  private 
Bchofds,  62  manufactories,  including  many  of  tobacco,  and 
several  of  cotton  goods,  iron  and  woc)den  ware,  2  public 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  10.000  volumes,  several 
creditable  public  edifices,  including  the  court-house,  the 
custom-house  and  post-office,  2  markets,  and  a  theatre, 
some  of  whicli,  however,  suffered  serious  damage  during 
the  war;  is  pieturcsfjuely  situated  on  the  deidivlties  of  a 
hill  slo]iing  gradually  to  the  river-bank,  affording  natural 
drainage:  is  well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  cojiiously 
supplied  with  jiure  water  from  a  reservoir;  has  a  beauti- 
ful public  park  called  Poplar  Lawn;  is  surroumicd  by  the 
remains  of  numerous  intrenchments  which  constituted  its 
defences  during  the  memorable  siege  of  lHf»4-65,  since 
which  period  it  has  rapidly  risen  in  prosperity,  doing  a 
heavy  shijiping  l)tisiness  in  Southern  agricultural  staples. 
In  IH74  the  exportation  of  tobacco  from  tlie  port  of  Peters- 
burg was  4f»  per  cent,,  and  in  1875  nearly  3t>  ner  cent.,  of 
the  entire  freiglit  export  of  that  article  from  trie  \J.  S.,  the 
number  of  ptpunds  exported,  in  the  latter  year  being 
.'i,2tl<i,S04.  and  the  revenue  paid  in  the  eitv  on  the  manu- 
factured article  being  SSI2.34.^.  In  1S74,"  2fi,2UI  barrels 
of  Hour  wore  inspcctcil,  while  39,648  bales  of  cotton  and 
lOS.OOO  bushels  of  peanuts  were  shipped.  It  is  a  place  of 
con s idem ble  historic  interest,  being  located  (m  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village  burned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Aug.,  1070; 
was  liiid  out  in  1733,  simultaneously  with  Richmond,  by  Col. 
William  Bynl  ;  was  incorporated  1748,  and  re-incorporated 
1781,  unci  was  twice  occupied  as  head-quarters  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  by  the  British  forces,  whose  commander, 
lieu.  \\'illiam  Phillips  (the  predecessor  of  Cornwallis^.  died 
here  (d'  fever  May  13,  17SI.  shortly  after  having  repulse<l 
an  attack  by  (Jen.  Steuben.  A  gallant  company  of  Peters- 
burg volunteers  in  the  war  of  1812  earned  for  it  the  com- 
plimentary title  of  •*  Cockade  City  of  the  South,"  attributed 


to  Pres.  Madison  ;  and  its  heroic  defence  during  the  clos- 
ing  scenes  of  the  late  civil  war  rendered  it  memorable  as 
the  "last  citadel  of  the  Confederacy."  Tlic  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  (ten.  (Jrant.  being  induced  by  the  result 
of  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  to  abandon  its  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond  by  the  line  of  the  Chickahominv, 
crossed  the  James  River  below  City  Point  June  12,  1804, 
and  made  formidable  assaults  upon  Petersburg  June  I.^ 
and  10,  which  were  repulsed  with  a  loss,  as  .".tatcd  by  (Jen. 
(irant,  of  10,208  men;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  "invest 
the  city.  The  actual  siege  began  June  HI,  after  which  the 
Weldon  railroad  was  t<»rn  up  by  the  I'niim  cavalry  under 
Wilson,  and  an  attcmj)t  was  made  to  isolate  the  ci'ty  from 
its  supplies.  Mines  were  constructed  and  exploded  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  "  bloody  battle  of  the  crater,"  July 
30,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attemjits  to  take 
the  city  by  storm.  The  siege  was  prolonged,  amid  long- 
continued,  indecisive  operations,  until  Apr.  :i,  l.sO.^,  when 
a  week  of  bombardment  and  active  engagements,  includ- 
ing Sheridan's  success  at  Five  Forks,  determined  (len.  Lee 
to  evacuate  the  city,  .and  his  surrender  at  Appouiattox  six 
days  later  terminated  the  war.  The  population  of  I'eters- 
burg  remained  nearly  stationary  during  the  decade  of  the 
war,  having  Jjeen  18,266  in  1860  and  IS.OoO  in  1870,  but 
since  the  latter  date  it  has  rapidly  increased. 

Roger  A.  Pryor, 

Petersburg^  p.-v.  of  Grant  co.,  AVest  Va.,  situated 
on  the  S.  branch  of  Potomac  River,  1.^0  miles  S.  E.  of 
Wheeling,  has  good  schools  and  hotels.  It  is  a  general 
depQt  for  grain  from  the  neighboring  counties.  J',  about 
300.  S.  D.  (ioRDON,  En.  "  Examiner." 

Peters'  Comet,  so  called  because  the  elements  of  it.'? 
orbit  were  first  determined  by  Prof.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  direc- 
tor of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Of  the 
fourteen  ascertained  periodic  comets  whose  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  less  than  that  of  Saturn,  this  has  the  great- 
est distance  and  the  longest  period,  Pigott's  comet  being 
the  next.  Its  motion  is  direct ;  mean  distance  frotn  the 
sun,  6.3206;  eccentricity  of  orbit.  0.8464;  inclinatiim  of 
orbit,  13®  2'  14";  period  of  revolution,  15.91*0  years. 

Peter's  Creek,  p.-v.  andtp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1491. 

Pe'tersen  (Clemens),  b.  in  the  island  of  Seeland.  Den- 
mark, Oct.  2,  18.34  ;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen:  hail  charge  of  the  critical  de- 
partment of  the  principal  Danish  paper  in  that  city  lS6;i- 
69  :  ]ec:turcd  on  literature  and  art;  wrote  On  the  /'vr/onii- 
uiirr.  of  the  Or^fk  Tratjerltf  (1861)  and  The  Cniitrftt  between 
the  Old  and  the  Xcw  in  iJaithh  Literntme  on  the  Appcnr- 
finrc  of  (Ehlensflif/er,  published  by  the  Literary  Society  of 
Copenhagen  (1807);  came  to  New  York  in  l>0!t.  anrl  has 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Atlnudv,  (iuUixy, 
anci  other  periodicals. 

Petersen  (Niki.s  Matthias),  b.  at  Sanderup.  island  of 
Fuhnen.  Denmark.  Oct.  24,1791;  studied  phihdogy  and 
history,  and  became  professor  of  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  1845  at  the  University  of  Cojien- 
hagen,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  gifted  representatives  of  modern  ideas 
in  philology  and  history.  His  works  relating  to  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology,  literature,  history,  and  language 
{Dct  Dnnnke^  NothJcc  oij  Sveunke  Sprot/tt  Hittorie  (1829), 
Den  Nnrdinke  Mjftholnffie  (1849),  Vnumarl'Jt  I/ittorie  i  //c- 
denold  (1834),  Hftandhok  i  dm  oldnordi/tke  drotfi^tphie 
(1834).  etc.)  are  distinguisherl  both  for  elevatcl  and  com- 
prehensive views  and  ingenious  treatment  of  details,  and 
his  elaborate  /Iinton/  of  the  Daninh  Literatnre  (6  vols., 
18.');i-64)  exercised  a  deep  and  regenerating  intluenco  on 
Danish  taste.  As  a  literary  character  he  was  not  alt<»gethcr 
unlike  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  had  no  system,  hardly  any 
tendency.  His  soul  was  a  deep  sea  of  sentiment,  wonder- 
fully pure,  but  sometimes  violently  agitated  ;  and  now  and 
then  he  burst  out  in  self-contradictions  which  astonished 
the  svstematic  intellect  and  offended  party  passion,  but 
behind  which  were  subsequently  found  the  suhlimest 
manifestations  of  his  genius.     D.  at  Copenhagen  May  II, 

1S(;2.  Cl.KMKSS   pKTKItSKS. 

Pe'tershnm,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  noted 
as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the  insurrectiim  under 
Daniel  Shays  was  suppressed  by  Uen.  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Feb.  4,  1787.     P.  1335. 

Pc'terson,  p.-v..  Clay  tyt.,  Clay  co.,  la.,  on  Little 
Sioux  River.     P.  44. 

Peterson,  tp..  Emmet  co.,  In.,  on  W,  fork  of  Pes 
Moines  Itivcr.      P.  153. 

Peter's  Pence,  or  Romescot,  an  ancient  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pope,  perhaps  first  levied  as  a  voluntary 
tribute  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  princes  of  England  to  tlu 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  more  probably  at  first  as  a  tax 
for   tho   support   of  the    English  school  at  Rumc.     (See 
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Lappenberg's  Hinlort/  nf  Kiffftand  under  the  Normant.) 
I*etcr'8  Punro  wns  paid  tbe  ]nipc,  with  fome  interruptiims. 
antil  Io;U.  whon.  iliirinj;the  reign  of  Henry  VI  IF.,  it  whs 
fina%  iibulisht'fi.  The  levy  of  Peter's*  Pence  was  u(teni{ite<l 
in  various  other  countries  at  difTerent  time-'.  In  ISJS  the 
uttemjit  \fft.<  made  to  renew  the  contribution  of  Peter's  Pence 
in  every  part  <»f  the  i'hureh.  and  «inte  that  time  the  pope 
ba<i  derived  a  good  part  of  his  revenue  from  this  source. 

Peter's,  St.,  Church,  at  Home,  the  largest  cathedral 
in  the  world,  cmsists  of  a  I^atin  crons  Ol.'i  feet  long  and  l.>() 
feet  across  the  transept,  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  rise:* 
■i3(|  feet  above  the  pavement  with  a  diameter  of  li*.')J  feet. 
The  fii^ade  is  .{OS  feet  long  and  1 C)  feet  high.  The  build- 
ing wa?  commenced  umler  Pope  Nicholas  V..  after  a  plan 
by  Rosselini.  in  I  t.">n.  but  the  work  wa<  neglected  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  I'ndcr  JuHur  I  (.,  Hramante  prepared  a  new 
plan,  which  was  subsequently  followed  out  in  the  main. 
Raphael  had  charge  of  the  building  for  some  time.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  designcil  the  dome  and  nearly  completed  its 
erection.  The  f;if:ide  is  by  (^arlo  Madcrno,  the  c.donn:ido 
by  Bernini.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  Urban  VIH. 
Nov.  IS.  iri2fi.  the  I^lOOth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
St.  Sylvester  consecrated  the  basilica  which  originally  occu- 
pied the  site,  and  which  was  built  by  Constantino  the  (treat 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Uomiin 
Catholii'S.  the  apostle  Peter,  whoso  remains  rest  under  the 
high  altar,  suffered  martyrdom.  I 

Pe'torsville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  on  Po-  I 
tomae  River.      I*.  i.VJ;  of  tp.  2574. 

PeterwarMein,  town   of   Austria,  the   cap.  of  the  ■ 
Slavono-Servian   military  frontier,  on  the  Danube,  is  one 
of  the   strongest   fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  with 
barracks  to  accommodate  10,000  men.     The  town  itself  is 
insignilicaut.  an'l  lias  hardly  4000  inhabitants. 

Peth'erick  (John),  a  British  traveller  in  Africa;  en- 
tered the  service  of  tbe  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali.  as 
a  mining  engineer  I84o;  went  to  Kordofan  lSi7;  became 
a  merchant  at  Khartoom  on  the  death  of  the  viceroy;  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  British  consul  at  that  place,  and 
made  extensive  explorations  of  the  I'ppcr  Nile,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  work  entitled  E-jifpt,  the  Soudau, 
aud  Cfiitrnl  A/rtcn,  with  Erpioratimis  f'rom  Khnrtoom  on 
the  White  Xife  to  (he  liegionn  of  the  Equator  (1861). 

Petic',  or  Pitic,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
in  the  state  of  Sunora.  on  the  river  Sonora,  near  the  place 
where  it  becomes  lost  in  the  sand.  .Since  the  exhaustion 
of  the  gold-mines  it  has  begun  to  decline,  but  it  is  still  an 
important  place,  ns  situated  at  the  entrance  into  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  densely-peopled  valley  which  stretches 
along  the  Sonora,  and  produces  wheat,  wine,  and  fruit  in 
large  quantities.     P.  about  14,000. 

Pet'igru  (James  Louis),  b.  in  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C,  May 
10,  1789;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  S.  C,  in  1809; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812;  went  to  Charleston.  S.  C, 
and  became  attorney-general  of  the  State,  though  he  was 
a  very  decided  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
party  under  the  elder  Adams,  in  opposition  to  those  taught 
by  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  then 
constituted  the  general  creed  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
days  of  nullification  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Union  party  in  the  State.  But  he  stood  almost  soli- 
tary and  alone  of  all  the  men  of  wealth,  position,  and  high 
reputation  in  the  State,  and  with  firmness,  earnestness,  and 
eloquence  opposed  the  doctrines  put  forth  at  that  time  bv 
llayne,  Hamilton.  McDuffie,  and  Calhoun.  In  1860  also 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  but 
yielded  a  quiet  obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  his 
State.  Tbe  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  This  high  trust  had  been 
confided  to  him  by  the  legislature  notwithstanding  his 
well-known  political  principles.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  war  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  ho  survived  his  labors  on  it  only 
a  short  time.  The  codification  was  finished  in  the  fall  of 
1862.  D.  in  Charleston  Mar.  9,  ]SG;>.  A  biographical 
sketch,  by  W.  J.  Grayson,  was  published  in  New  York  in 
1S66.  A.  11.  Stephens. 

Peti'lia  [/**j/f>ff»?j'o],town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Catunzaro,  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  most  fer- 
tile country,  about  11  miles  from  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  only 
remarkable  building  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
Salerno,  who  passes  his  summers  here.     P.  in  1874,  5600. 

Petion'  (Anne  Alexandre  Sab^s),  b.  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti,  Apr.  2,  1770,  was  a  quadroon,  the  son  of  a 
free  mulatto  woman  by  M.  Sabcs,  a  wealthy  planter;  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Paris;  entered  the 
French  army  ;  joined  the  Haytian  rebellion,  and  strove  to 
restrain  excesses  and  to  protect  the  whites  of  the  island. 
In  1799  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Toussaint,  whose  ex- 


treme measures  he  deplored,  and  for  a  time  serreii  against 
him  umler  Rigaud  :  re-entercil  the  ?>ench  service  as  col- 
onel, serving  in  Hayti.  but  the  cruelties  of  Leidenr  led  liim 
in  1802  to  head  a  new  revolt  against  the  French.  Ho 
finally  became  the  leader  of  the  mulatto  party  against  the 
blacks,  who  were  headed  by  Christophe,  and  in  1807.  lo- 
tion was  declared  president  of  Hayti.  Involved  in  fre- 
quent wars  with  Christoplu'.  aud  impeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  patriotic  plans  by  the  almost  savage  condition  of 
his  people,  Petion  became  insane,  and  Ktarved  himself  to 
death.  D.  at  Port-au-Prince  Mar.  29.  ISIH.  He  was  a 
man  of  amiable  and  philanthropic  character  and  of  engag- 
ing manners,  but  was  deficient  in  that  firrnne.>;s  and  energy 
required  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Pelion'  dc  ViHeneuvc'  (JhUOMK^.b.  at  Clmrtres.  de- 
partment of  Eurc-et-Loir.  in  17i>;i:  studied  jurisprutlence 
and  practised  law  in  his  native  (mIv,  when  in  1789  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  of  the  States  (icneral.  He  showed  him- 
self a  thorough  republican  and  a  fierce  adversary  of  the 
court:  belonged  first  to  the  jtarty  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
then  to  that  of  Robespierre;  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  .Tacobin  Club,  and  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Paris  Nov.  IS,  1791.  In  this  position  he  at  first  connived 
at,  perhaps  even  instigated,  the  risings  of  the  Parisian 
mob.  but  as  the  Revolution  developed  he  became  frightened, 
separated  from  the  Terrorists,  and  sided  with  the  tiiroud- 
ists.  His  popularity  was  immediately  gone,  and  when  ho 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  on  condition  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  he  became  suspected  as  a  royalist  an<l  ac- 
complice of  Dumouricz.  On  June  2.  I79;i.  he  was  arrested, 
but  escaped,  and  assembled  with  the  other  (lirondists  at 
Caen.  After  the  defeat  of  their  army  be  wandered  for 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  where  his 
corpse  was  found,  together  with  that  of  Buz(»t.  in  July, 
1793,  in  a  cornfielil,  half  eaten  by  wolves.  His  fJCmrrH 
were  publishe{l  at  Paris  in  4  vols.  (1793),  and  consist  of 
political  speeches  and  pamphlets.  His  Memoircs  were 
published  by  Dauban  at  Paris  (1866). 

Peti'tion  [Lat.  petitio],  a  representation  of  a  griev- 
ance for  which  the  ordinary  judiciary  courts  can  give  no 
redress,  accompanied  with  a  supplication  for  the  relief  by 
legislation  of  saiil  grievance,  addressed  to  an  authority 
capable  of  granting  it.  In  all  free  countries  the  right  of 
petition — that  is.  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  address  peti- 
tions to  the  legislative  power  of  the  government — is  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  right.  In  the  English  constitution  it 
is  of  old  standing,  and  in  all  younger  liberal  constitutions 
it  has  been  claimed  most  emphatically  by  the  citizens  and 
defined  with  the  greatest  precision  by  the  government. 

Petition  of  Right,  a  celebrated  English  statute 
passed  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (li  Car.  I.  c.  1,  a.  n. 
1627)  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  limiting  the  acts 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  securing  the  personal 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  subject.  Although  a  legislative 
act,  yet,  as  it  does  not  profess  to  establish  any  new  rule, 
but  simply  to  reaffirm  those  already  in  existence,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  petition,  and  is  entitled,  "The  Petition  ex- 
hibited to  His  Majesty  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  etc. 
concerning  divers  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  with 
the  King's  Majesty's  royal  answer  thereto  in  full  Parlia- 
ment." After  reciting  the  most  important  provision  of 
Magna  Charta  and  certain  old  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  Land  Edward  III.,  which  prohibited  unlawful 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  forced  loans,  and  illegal  arrests 
and  imprisonments,  and  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  a  resort  to  martial  law  in  civil  cases; 
and  after  reciting  in  detail  the  various  acts  done  by  or  in 
the  name  of  the  king  which  violated  all  of  these  prohibi- 
tions— viz.  his  unwarrantable  levies  of  taxes,  his  forced 
loans,  his  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonments,  his  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  in  private  houses,  and  his  commissions 
authorizing  the  use  of  martial  law — the  Parliament  pr.ays 
that  all  these  acts  and  proceedings  should  be  discontinued 
and  not  repeated,  recapitulating  the  violations  of  law  above 
mentioned  in  detail,  and  coiicluding  in  the  following  lan- 
guage:  ''That  you  would  be  pleased  to  declare  your  royal 
will  and  pleasure  that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  of- 
ficers and  ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honor  of 
Your  Majestv  and  tbe  prosperity  of  this  kingdom."  The 
king's  assent,  given  in  full  Parliament,  is  indicated  by  the 
formula.  '*  Soit  droit  f<iit  min^  est  daire''  ("  Let  right  be 
done  as  prayed").  This  declaration  of  the  legislature, to- 
gether with  Magna  Charta.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  is  justly  considercl 
as  forming  one  of  the  fundamental  and  constitutional 
guaranties  by  which  civil  and  political  liberty  is  secure  1 
to  the  British  people.  Although  it  does  not  contain  in 
express  terms  the  statement  of  broad  principles,  but  rather 
deals  with  particular  instances  of  executive  wrongdoing, 
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yet  it  is  alwavB  regardeil  as  actually  including  and  estab- 
lishin;;  tile  [irini-ipics  ..f  personal  rigiit  and  liberty  in  the 
most  colnjirehensivc  manner. 

The  term  is  also  a|p|ilied  to  a  common-law  proceeding  by 
which  a  subject  sought  to  estaljlish  his  title  to,  and  recoveV 
possession  of,  real  or  personal  property  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  t'roivn.  As  the  kin^;  is  not 
liable  to  be  sued  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  petition  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  the  case  and  praying  for  the  proper  re- 
lief is  presented  to  him  ;  upon  this  he  emlorscs  the  words, 
"Suit  limit  f,i!i  at  pnrtir"  ("Let  right  be  done  to  the 
party"),  ami  delivers  it  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
The  subseiiuent  proceedings  resemble  those  in  an  ordinary 
action;  the  issues  are  tried  before  a  court,  and  judgment 
is  rendered  for  or  against  the  petitioner,  as  the  case  may 
'"'•  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Petitcodiac,  p. -v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  N  B.,  on 
Euro]iean  and  N'orth  American  Uailw,ay,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     1',  about  400. 

Petit  Jean,  tp..  Perry  co.,  Ark.  P.  228. 
^Pctitot'  (Loin.s  JlEssinoR  Lkrox),  b.  at  Paris  June  2.'?, 
17111;  .•itudied  sculpture  under  his  father  at  the  Academy 
of  Paris  and  in  Rome.  h.  in  Paris  June  1,  lSti2.  His 
most  j)romineiit  works  are  U/i/ssfii  rititiinj  Alrlnum  (1S21) 
:ind  111.-  filiji-im  (1S47),  which  latter  was  placed  in  the 
garden  uf  the  Iju.xembourg  in  1874. 

Petit-Thouars.  See  Dipetit-Thodabs. 
Pe'to  (Sir  .Samukl  Morton),  Bart.,  b.  at  Woking,  Sur- 
rey, Knglnnil,  Aug.  4,  ISOfl  ;  became  partner  in  a  wralthy 
building  firm,  and  afterwards  engageil  extensively  in  the 
work  of  railroad  construction  in  Ureal  Britain,"  on  the 
Continent,  in  .Africa,  Canada,  and  other  regions :  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1855  for  patriotic  services  in  the  Cri- 
mea ;  was  several  years  in  Parliament,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  large  charities;  is  one  of  the  leading  Bap- 
tists of  London.  In  18i;8  his  firm  failed  with  $35,tM)fl,noO 
liabilities.  Author  of  a  work  on  Taxatinn  (1863J  and  an- 
other on  the  !{,.v,iircea  nf  America  (1866). 

Pct'ofi  (Sa'ndor),  b.  at  Kun-Szent-Miklos,  in  Little 
Cumania,  Hungary,  in  humble  circumstances  ;  was  bap- 
tizeil  at  Kiskoriis  Jan,  1,  lS2;i,  and  received  a  very  poor 
education,  growing  up  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  a  stroll- 
ing actor.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1843  his  numerous 
songs,  published  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  had  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  a 
place  in  the  young  literature  whoso  brightest  ornament  ho 
soon  became.  In  1848  it  was  ho  and  his  song,  '•  Now  or 
Never,"  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the'llungarian 
rising.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  in  the  army  as 
aiilc-ile-camp  U  (icn.  Bern,  and  in  the  encounter  at  Sze- 
gesvilr,  July  :il,  184'.),  he  fell,  or  rather  disappeared.  Be- 
tween 18i:{  and  184U  he  published  a  drama,  Ti.ifv  and 
Ihjirna.  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's  Cuiiohniis,  a  comio 
and  a  serious  c]iie,  which  latter,  J/inua,  became  the  national 
eiiic  of  the  Hungarians,  a  largo  roinanoo,  and  several 
short  talcs  or  novels— all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
an  original  genius  of  high  rank— and  at  the  same  time 
ho  eontmued  tu  pour  forth  his  stirring  songs,  which  belong 

'"  "■«  ■■''  excellent  specimens  of  lyricalpoetry.     There 

are  many  translations  of  his  works  into  Herman;  several 
of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Bow- 
nng  (London,  1,S66). 

__  Pe'tra  [(ir.  ii.Vpa,  "rook"],  the  Selah  of  2  Kin".?  xiv 
(,  taken  Irom  the  Udomites  bv  Amaziah  (SliU-Slo  n?r  )  in 
the  hands  of  the  .Moabitcs  about  701)  b.  r.,  and  the  capital 
ol  the  Nabalha.ans  (dcsccn.lants  of  Nebaioth,  the  eldest 
.«on  of  Lshumcl)  about  .'iOII  n,  ,-.,  when  the  (ireeks  first 
knew  it  as  IVtra.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan  (in  lllj 
A.  11.)  It  was  comiucred  by  ihc  Itoinans,  is  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome  as  an  ecclesiastical  me- 
tro|,olis,  but  IS  not  heard  of  after  about  5;i6  a.  n.  Whether 
destroyed  by  the  .Mohammedans  in  the  seventh  century  or 
previously  by  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  not  known.  Its 
identilicatioii,  suggested  by  Killer  on  the  basis  of  facts 
gathered  by  Seetzen  in  18117.  was  established  by  Burck- 
lardt  in  1812.  A  goo.l  description  of  the  ruins  mav  be 
Imiud  in  Kobinson's  /lil,H.;,t  /(...arrlie,  (1811),  as  also  in 
lorters  JI„„:l/,„.,/c /,„■  S,,rla  ,„„/  I'aU.tlnr  (1875).  The 
present  name  of  the  little  valley  is  \V,„l,i  M„>a.  about  28 
hours  N.  i:.  .,f  Akabah.  the  K.  head  of  tlie  Bed  Sea.  The 
eily,  shut  in  by  dills  from  150  t.>  ;tOO  feet  high,  occupied 
an  area  ol  about  half  a  mile  sipiare.  A  stream  still  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  ruins  of  lombs,  a  theatre,  and 
porlia]is  a  temple  are  exceedingly  picturesiiue. 

It.  1).  Hitoiicock. 
Pctra'lia  Sopra'nn,  town  of  .Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, 22  miles  from  Cefalil,     It  stnmls  on  a  very  high 
and  contains  picturci  and  other  works  of  ait,     P.  in 
1874,  6UU0, 
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Petra  lia  Sotta'na  [anc.  Pctrapol!,],  town  of  .Sicilv 
province  of  Palermo,  very  near  Petralia  Soprana.  though 
on  a  lower  .spur  of  the  .Ma.ionie.     It  is  still  nearly  3000 


feet  above  the  soa-1 
some  of  them  vcrv 


nearly  3000 

vel.     The  churches  are  interesting 

,  .  .     d.l,  others  containing  gr.od  pictures. 

The  town  IS  well  su ,ed  with  charitable  institutions  and 

IS  increasing  in  prosperity.  About  3  miles  N.  of  Petralia 
on  one  of  the  highest  crests  of  the  chain,  41100  feet  above 
the  se.a  stands  the  Santuario  .lella  Madonna  dell'  Alto 
erected  m  1328,     P,  in  1874,  7374, 

T  ^%'n'"viol'  l^'-  '''■"■'"■'■"1.  (FRANCKsro),  b.  at  Arezzo 
iV'y  ?.';  !■"  ^'.''f  ""  '••''i''^d  Florentine  family ;  educated  at 
Pisa  1312,  Avignon  1313,  and  Carpentras  1315.  and  ..tud- 
led  law  at  .Montiu-llier  1310-23,  and  Bologna  132:)-''6  but 
returned  after  the  death  of  his  father  to  Avignon.'and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  to  poetry 
and  the  study  of  the  Latin  authors."  I'rom  1327  to  13.53 
his  residence  was  principally  at  Avignon  and  in  tlie  neigh- 
boring valley  of  Vaiiclu,se,  though  he  nia.le  numerous  jour- 
neys in  Spain,  France,  (iermany,  and  Italy,  both  for  liter- 
ary jiurposes  and  on  dijilomatie  missions."  in  1353  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  he  resided  first  at  Venice  to  1370, 
and  then  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  where  he  d.  ,luly  18,  1374* 
But  long  before  he  left  Avignon  he  had  acquired' great 
fame  as  the  first  poet  and  scholar  of  the  age.  Apr.  18, 
1341,  he  was  crowned  as  poela  laiircatim  at  the  Capitol  in 
Rome  :  and  that  movement  in  European  civilization  which 
is  characterized  as  the  revival  of  letters  reccivcil  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  powerful  impulses  from  Petrarch.  He 
was  a  zealous  collector  of  manuscripts,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  several  interesting  classical  works,  such  as  Cicero's 
letters  anil  (Jiiintilian's  book,  is  due  to  him.  He  coiiicd 
several  manuscripts  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  was  evi- 
ilcntly  as  passionate  and  enthusiastic  in  his  studies  as  in 
his  writings;  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library  with  his 
head  gently  bent  over  the  book.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  of  his  poetical  works  those  whitdi  made  him  famous 
in  his  own  time  are  now  hardly  known  at  all,  while  those 
which  have  brought  his  name  "down  to  our  time,  and  still 
charm  the  world,  were  treated  with  eomparativcly  little 
respect  by  himself  ami  his  friends.  He  wrote  both  Latin 
and  Italian  poetry;  all  his  jiroso  writings  are  in  Latin. 
But  it  was  his  A/rim,  a  Latin  epic  on  the  Punic  war, 
which  procured  for  him  the  laurel  crown,  while  it  is  his 
liime,  his  sonnets  to  Laura,  which  in  our  time  make  him 
admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  that  ever  lived, 
llis  Latin  wcirks  appeared  at  Bille  in  1486,  and  again  in 
1581.  His  Italian  poems  were  published  at  Venice  i"i  1470, 
and  have  subsequently  passed  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  Biographies,  reviews,  and  sketches  conccrn^g 
his  writings  and  life,  especially  concerning  his  relation  to 

Laura,  are  also  very  numerous.   The  most  prominent  are 

Jacques  de  Sado,  Mi'muirrR  pnrir  la  Vic  de  f','traiijiie  (.Am- 
sterdam, 3  vols.,  1767):  Ugo  Foscolo,  Emmt/  on  Petrarch 
(Lomlon,  1825);  Thomas  Campbell,  Li/,:  <."/"  Petrarch  (2 
vols.,  1841);  Alfred  Mezif-res,  Pitranine.  fUuite  apria  t/c 
jVoiiccniu-  DnnimcHta  (1857);  Ludwig  (ieiger,  J'ltrarhi 
(Leipsic,  1874). 

Pet'rcl  [from  /'c(ei-,beeftuso  they  were  believed  to  walk, 
like  St.  Peter,  on  the  waves],  a  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  the  family  Procellariidie,  and  to  some  extent 
conflicting  with  the  names  fulmar  and  -Mother  Carey's 
Chickens.     (See  PiiocKi.i.ARiin.K.) 

Pe'trie  (OEORr.E),  LL.D..  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1700, 
son  of  a  portrait-painter;  became  early  noted  for  his  skill 
as  a  draughtsman  in  watcr-ccdois:  was  employed  to  illus- 
trate many  wr)rks  of  travel  or  topography;  "obtained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  archieology  of  Ireland;  became 
librarian  of  the  Koyal  Hibernian  .Vcademy  1830;  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Diihliii  Vmiiiv  .Inii'nial  (IS32-33); 
founded  the  frith  I'liiiii/  Jminial  (1842);  originated  the 
fine  museum  and  library  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  .Academy,  for 
which  he  collected  more  than  400  volumes  td'  Irish  MS. 
documents;  toidt  an  active  part  in  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland  1833—16  as  director  (d'  its  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian sections  ;  was  secretary,  and  afterwanls  president,  of 
the  Uoyiil  Irish  .Academy;  procured  the  autograph  orig- 
inals of  the  Aniiitta  f)/'  the  F'nir  .\faHtcrH  ;  publishod  in  18,32 
a  prize  essay  on' The  Ittnnnl  Toieern  of  Irelamt,  expanded 

in     1845    inl<»     The     /CeeteaiitMlieal    Arehilertltre   of'   Ireland; 

and  was  author  ttf  many  other  antiquarian  publications, 
D.  at  Dublin  ,lan.  18,  l.siifi. 

Petrifactions.    Sec  PAL-tcoNToLonv. 

Petro'leuiiK  Nii|>lillia.  .'flineral  Oil,  K<-ro<ieno, 
Coal   Oil,   Sliiilc   Oil,   IMiotoucu,   Solar  Oil,  etc 

The  word  "  petroleum  "  i^  from  jTfT,jo<,  ••  rock,"  and  "tenni. 
"oil"  (the  latter  from  Iho  (ircek  <A<iioi',  "oil"),  dating 
only  from  the  .Middle  Ages.  "Naphtha"  is  from  the 
Persian  im/ndi,  tu  "  oxudo."    Potrolouiu  is  nu  iuflouiujabla 
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liquid  which  exudes  from  tho  earth  in  various  parts  of  the  | 

world. 

Hioiort/. — Although  petroleum  has  been  known  from  time  t 
immemorial,  :in<l  hiiH  been  oullectod  in  considerable  qii:in- 
titio)*  in  variou!"  ]k\H»  of  the  world  for  ajres.  it  wa.-*  net 
until  American  enterprise  in  1851*  FuccesHfully  borod  an  1 
artesian  well  f'»r  the  exprees  purpose  of  procuring;  oil  from  ' 
the  rncky  strata  below,  that  this  cheap  and  beautiful  illu- 
minating oil  became  an  important  article  of  commerce,  j 
The  previous  introduction  of  i»n  oil  very  similar  to  petro- 
leum in  conipositinn,  but  which  was  obtained  by  the  do-  j 
struetive  distillation  of  varinu.s  bituminous  substances,  \ 
such  as  cannel  coals,  asphalts,  un<l  shales,  had  paved  tho  1 
way  for  petroleum,  which  came  in  at  once  as  a  cheaper  and 
purer  substitute  for  the  artificial  oils.  In  this  country,  at  | 
least,  the  manufa'-ture  of  coal  and  i^halo  oil  is  a  thini;  of 
tho  past.  It  is  impo!»sible  to  j;o  back  to  the  time  when 
petroleum  was  first  discovered  :  its  occurrence  in  abumlance 
in  the  form  of  sprinjrs  of  oil  in  many  localities  makes  it 
evident  that  it  lias  always  been  kmtwn — certainly  more 
than  tOOO  year.^.  The  earliest  eviden'-e  of  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum is  found  in  the  ruins  of  Xincveh  an<l  Babylon. 
In  building  both  of  those  cities  an  aspbaltic  mortar 
("  slime  "  of  the  Old  Testament )  was  employed,  tho  asphalt 
for  which  was  a  partially  evaporatcl  petroleum.  That 
used  at  Babylon  was  obtained  from  the  sprin<;s  of  Is,  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  at  a  later  'I  ite  attracted  the  attention 
of  Alexander,  of  Trajan,  and  of  .lulian  :  they  even  to  this 
day  supply  the  neighboring  villai^cs  with  oil.  lTeri>!lotus, 
500  years  before  Christ,  spoke  of  the  oil-wells  of  Zante ; 
an<I  Pliny  and  Pioscorides  destTibcd  the  oil  of  Asiri^entum. 
which  was  used  in  lamps  under  the  name  of  '•  Sicilian  oil." 
In  one  of  tho  Ionian  L-jlanis  there  is  a  spring;  which  has 
yielded  petroleum  more  than  2000  years.  The  wells  of 
Amiano,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Taro.  formerly  supplied  oil 
for  li;;htinj;  the  city  of  Genoa.  In  Persia,  ncir  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  at  Baku,  numerous  sprin;js  of  petroleum  have  been 
known  from  tho  earliest  times.  The  springs  of  Rang;oon, 
on  the  Irrawaddi,  have  been  worked  for  a2;es ;  before  the 
general  introduction  of  petroleum  am-m';  civilized  nations 
the  yield  of  the  wells  in  this  district  is  saiil  to  have  been 
400,000  hocrsheads  of  oil  per  annum.  The  pe-petual  fires 
burned  at  pagan  shrines  are  sujipo-jed  to  have  been  caused 
by  springs  of  petroleum,  ignited  at  the  surfa-ie.  The 
.A.merioan  Indians  collected  petroleum,  which  was  sold  for 
various  purposes  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil.  But  it 
seems  probable  now  that,  before  the  Indians,  the  race  of 
people  who  worked  the  copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior 
and  lead  ores  of  Lexington.  Ky..  and  built  the  mounds  in 
th%  Western  States,  also  dug  numerous  wells  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Canada  to  collect  the  oil  which  flowed 
into  them.  These  wells  are  known,  friuu  the  trees  now 
growing  upon  the  earth  thrown  out  in  making  them  or 
growing  in  the  wells  themselves,  to  be  from  500  to  1000 
years  old.  One  of  these,  at  Titusville,  was  found  after  it 
was  cleared  out  to  have  been  27  feet  ileep  and  5  or  G  feet 
in  diameter,  and  to  be  cribbed  up  with  logs  to  the  top.  In 
another  a  notched  tree  was  found  still  standing  in  the 
position  in  which  it  had  been  used  as  a  ladder.  In  1819 
oil  was  accidentally  obtained  in  boring  two  salt-wells  on 
Muskingum  River.  0.  It  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
workshops  in  the  neighborhood,  but  did  not  prove  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils  in  use, 
as  the  lamps  suitable  for  burning  it  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. The  oil  was  considerecl  a  great  evil  on  account 
of  its  interference  with  the  manufacture  of  good  salt.  In 
1829  a  flowing  well  was  accidentally  obtained  at  Burkes- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  oil  flowed  over 
the  surface  of  Cumberland  lUver.  and.  becoming  ignited, 
caused  some  apprehension  of  a  general  conflagration  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  lower  down  on 
the  river.  As  early  as  1^'.\6  from  50  to  100  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum were  collected  annually  in  the  valley'  of  the  Ka- 
nawha and  sold  as  a  medicine. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  oil  from  coal  and  shale  bad  been 
successfully  introduceil,  with  lamps  spe-jirilly  adapted  for 
this  class  of  oils,  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  jtctro- 
loum  springs  as  likely  to  furnish  a  cheap  supply  of  material. 
From  the  time  of  Eele.  Hancock,  and  Portlock,  who  in 
1694  made  "  pitch,  tar,  and  oils"  of  a  kind  of  stone,  various 
persons  have  made  investigations  in  coal  and  shale  oil. 
Sclligue  in  France  was  the  first  to  manufacture  an  oil  ( shale 
oil)  on  a  large  scale  and  introduce  it  for  lighting.  lie 
began  his  experiments  as  early  as  1S,T4,  erecting  three  fac- 
tories. He  manufactured  in  the  six  years  between  IS.IS 
and  1848  about  15.000  barrels  (40  gallons  each)  of  shale 
oil.  Still,  tho  industry  did  not  extend.  Abraham  Uesner 
made  oil  from  co.al  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  1846.  and 
obtained  patents  which  were  sold  to  the  New  York  Kero- 
sene Co.  In  1S50,  .lames  Young  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in- 
troduced paraffine  oils,  made  from  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral, 


oommonly  called  botfhead  coal.  This  industry  was  very 
profitable  and  rapidly  cxtendeiL  It  was  introduced  into 
lierMiany,  the  material  being  cither  the  bogliQad  coal  from 
Scotland  or  the  bituminous  ehales  which  abounded  in  tho 

country. 

In  the  U.  S.,  as  early  as  1850,  Luther  Atwood  experi- 
mented on  this  class  of  oils,  anil  succeeded  in  perfecting 
his  "  coup  oil."  made  from  coal-tar.  This  wa?  manufactured 
as  a  lubricating  oil  in  considerable  quantities  by  Samuel 
Downer  (»f  Boston.  The  first  factory  established  in  tho 
U.  S.  was  that  of  tho  Kerosene  Oil  Co.,  built  at  Newtown 
Creek  in  lS5i.  In  1S55  or  1S50  the  Breckenridge  coal  of 
Kentucky  was  used  as  a  material  for  making  oil.  Trinidad 
pitch,  chapopoti  from  Cuba,  candle-tar.  menhaden  oil,  and 
various  otlier  materials  were  used  for  making  this  oil.  but 
it  was  found  to  be  more  economical  t'»  import  the  boghead 
coal  from  Scotland  than  to  use  the  cheaper  but  poorer  ma- 
terials fouml  in  this  country.  The  only  exception  to  thi8 
statement  is  the  albertite  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  yielded 
larger  quantities  of  oil  than  any  other  material ;  this  was, 
however,  monopolized  by  a  single  company.  The  grahani- 
ite  of  West  Virginia  was  also  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
Tho  industry  rapidly  expanded,  and  on  Jan.  1.  ISCO.  there 
were  40  coal-oil  factories  on  the  Atlantic  border,  all  of 
which  used  the  Scotch  boghead  coal,  with  the  exception  of 
two.  where  alhcrtite  was  employed.  The  total  yield  of  tho 
works  amounted  to  500  barrels  per  day.  or  200.0(10  barrels 
per  annum.  Besides  these  there  were  25  factories  in  Ohio. 
This  industry  was  doomed  to  be  very  short-lived  in  tho 
U.  S.,  although  it  still  flourishes  in  Europe,  for  the  wells 
of  Pennsylvania  in  ISfiO  yielded  050.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum :  in"  ISOI,  2,000.001)':  and  in  lSf;2,  3.000,000  barrels. 
Not  only  were  the  coal-oil  works  at  once  changed  to  petro- 
leum refineries,  but  new  refineries  were  erected  all  over  tho 
country.  In  1854  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Co.  bad  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  oil  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa., 
but  collecting  the  oil  from  the  surface  of  ditches  with 
blankets  and  squeezing  it  into  tubs  was  found  too  expen- 
sive a  process  to  compete  with  the  coal-oil  manufacture. 
The  elaborate  report  of  Prof.  B.  Silliman.  Jr..  on  the  petro- 
leum of  Venango  co..  made  to  this  company  in  Apr..  IS55, 
is  extremely  interesting,  especially  now  that  the  industry 
has  grown  to  such  magnitude  and  importance.  It  was  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  American  Chemist  (vol.  ii.,  p.  IS,  Julv, 
1871). 

In  1S5S,  however,  Col.  G.  L.  Drake,  the  supcrlntcml- 
ent  of  the  company,  began  to  bore,  on  Oil  Creek.  Venan- 
go CO..  Pa.,  an  artesian  well  for  oil,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  considered  the 
project  most  absurd.  When,  however,  on  Aug.  28,  1859. 
he  "  struck  oil"  at  a  dej.th  of  71  feet,  and  obtained  400 
gallctns  of  oil  a  day,  which  sold  for  bb  cents  per  gallon, 
there  was  a  great  excitement.  Every  one  who  could  leave 
his  home  rushed  to  the  oil-region,  a  forest  of  derricks  soon 
appeared  in  the  valley,  and  numerous  wells  were  bored. 
Wells  were  also  bored  in  West  Virginia.  Ohin,  etc.  No 
mining  enterprise  had  ever  offered  such  sudden  fortunes. 
A  well  costing  a  few  thousand  dollars  might  yield,  if  suc- 
cessful, from  100  to  2000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  with  no  ex- 
pense for  pumping.  The  Noble  well  yielded,  in  a  little 
more  than  one  year,  500,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  Sherman 
flowed  450,000  barrels  in  about  two  years.  The  jioor  farm- 
ers on  Oil  Creek,  who  could  not  previously  have  realized 
more  than  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves wealthy.  Single  farms  brought  their  owners  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  with.  in. some  cases,  a  royalty  on 
the  wells  in  addition.  One  man  received  S3000  per  day 
royalty  from  the  wells  on  his  farm,  and  thus  accumulated 
$600,000,  all  of  which  was  soon  squandered.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  novelty  of  the  oil-well^  wore  off"  somewhat, 
and  a  steady,  permanent  industry  was  established.  As 
wells  failed  new  ones  wore  bored  to  take  their  place.  In 
some  cases  old  wells  were  made  to  renew  their  yield  by  the 
explosion  in  them  of  torpedoes  charged  with  nitro-glycerine. 

When  the  petroleum  of  Pouthern  California  first  at- 
tracted attention,  it  was  thought  that  the  deposit  would 
far  exceed  in  quantity  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  the 
wells  were  bored  on  Oil  Creek  there  was  very  little  oil 
to  be  seen:  here  and  there  a  Httle  scum  on  the  pools  of 
water  was  the  only  indication  of  oil.  Prof.  Silliman  went 
to  California  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  oil-district. 
He  was  familiar  from  its  very  inception  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial as  first  found  in  the  trenehc;  and  shallow  pits  of  Oil 
Creek,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  he  knew  how  trifling 
were  the  surface-indications  which  in  Pennsylvania  had 
led  to  such  surprising  discoveries  by  artesian  borings. 
When,  therefore,  he  saw  the  remarkable  extent  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  in  Santa  Barbara  co.. 
Cal. — phenomena  which  have  struck  all  observers  with 
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wonder — and  found  thiit  the  thin  oil  which  oozed  from  the 
broken  and  ii[)turned  edj^es  of  the  rofks  was  soon  converted 
into  pooiri  of  tough  miilthii.  in  whirli  cattle  and  even  wild 
animals  were  niirod  to  thi-ir  dcHlrui-tion.  it  certainly  re- 
quired noeti'ort  of  the  iina;;inati«)n  to  infVr  that  explorations 
by  bnrinf^.  if  judiciously  undertaken  and  pushed,  would  be- 
come fruitful  in  wells  from  which  an  ample  supply  of  thin 
oil  mi^^ht  be  expected.  A  few  artesian  borings  were  made, 
but  it  ap|iears  that  thiw  research  was  not  wisely  conducted, 
t^everal  tunnels  run  into  tlie  hills  across  the  broken  and 
upturned  strata  of  Tertiary  rocks  were,  however,  fruitful 
of  considerable  quantities  of  oil  of  u  quality  which  war- 
ranted its  manufacture,  anil  for  a  time  excellent  oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia manufacture  was  produced  and  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  successful  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania 
petroleum.  liut  the  jirice  of  the  raw  material  fell  at  the 
Pennsylvania  wells  from  $H,  and  even  $12,  per  barrel  (40 
gallons)  in  l.S(i;.i,  to  a  merely  nominal  price  in  1805;  and 
this  fact,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  high  jiricc  of 
labor  in  California,  the  absence  of  casks  and  of  means  of 
transportation,  rendered  these  explorations  unprofitable, 
and  has  suspended  indefinitely  the  time  when  the  oil-pro- 
ducing regions  of  (.'alifornia  can  be  successfully  developed. 
Subsequent  research  demonstrated  that  the  California  oil 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Pennsylvania 
petroleum  ;  that  it  is  devoid  of  the  lighter  naphthas  and 
yields  nil  parathne  ;  that  the  burning  i»il  made  from  it  has 
a  higher  density  tlian  the  Pennsylvania  kerosene,  but  is  an 
excellent  illuminant.  Prof.  Silliman  also  demonstrated  by 
later  researclies  that  even  the  densest  malthas  of  the  sur- 
face-pools (»f  California  are  capable  of  being  ri-ackcd  into 
light  naphthas,  burning  oil,  and  heavy  oil,  but  without 
developing  any  paraffinc. 

Geoi/raphicfif  DtHtribiition. — By  far  the  most  extensive 
deposits  of  petroleum  occur  in  the  X.  W.  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  and  near  Oil  Creek.  This  locality  furnishes 
more  than  threo-fuurths  of  all  the  petroleum  of  commerce. 
Other  districts  are  the  Mecca,  tirafton,  Vermilion,  and 
Mapen  \'alley  in  Ohio  ;  Smith's  Ferry,  on  the  boundary 
between  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  Parkers- 
burg,  West  Va. :  (ilasgow  and  Burkesville,  Ky. ;  Ennis- 
killen  and  (Jaspg,  Canada:  Santa  Barbara  and  Humboldt 
cos.  in  California.  The  island  of  Trinidad  furnishes  in 
Fig.  I. 


largo  qnimtitics  a  thick  asphalt.  Largo  deposits  of  petro- 
leum occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspinn,  at  Haku  :  in  iJur- 
luah,  at  Uanguon  :  on  the  Taro.  in  Italy:  in  the  Caucasus: 
nnd  ospccinlly  in  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies.  Limited  deposits 
occur  in  Mexico,  San  Domingo,  Peru,  China,  Japan,  tier- 
Qiany,  etc. 


I        Geolot/ie<il  PosHioit. — Petroleum  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly 

all  geological  ages,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  present 

1  epoch.     It  is  associated  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and 

j  often  permeates  limestones.     It  often  collects  in  cavities 

!  'vhjng  gentle  antieliuals,  whence   it  issues  in  jets  when  an 

outlet  is  made  by  boring.    (1)  Luwer  Silurian  petroleum  is 

I  found  at  Manitoulin  in   Hudson  and  Utica  shales,  and  at 

Burkesville.  Ky..  in  Trenton  limestone.    (2)  The  Devcmian 

rocks  furni.-h  the  great  supplies  of  petroleum  at  present. 

the  Oil  Creek  wells  being  in  the  Portage  and  Chemung  de- 

I  posits.     The  oil  of  Vermilion.  (.»..  and  of  Fnniskillen  and 

;   Gasp6,  Canada,  are  also  Devonian.     ('.'.]    Lower  Carbon- 

j  iferous  oil  occurs  at  Mecca,  Mapen  Valley,  and   (Jraflon, 

1  O.,  and  at  Glasgow.  Ky.     (1)   The  coal-measures  yield  oil 

at   Parkersburg  in  AVest  Virginia  and  S.  E.  Ohio.  an<l  at 

I  Smith's  Ferry  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,     (b)  Oil  is  found 

j  in  the  Triassic  formation  of  A^)rth  Carolina.     (<))  Tertiary 

I  deposits  yield  oil  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  cos., 

j  and  Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.,  in  Italy,  Trinidad,  and  on  the 

Casjtian.     {See  Petkoleitm,  Geolocv  of,  by  Pitor.  J.  S. 

I  Ni:wnKURV.) 

Oil-irclit  are  drilled  to  the  proper  depth  with  the  aid  of 
I  the  derrick  and  the  same  drilling-tools  which  are  used  in 
I   boring  for  water.     (See  Artksian  Wi:li,s.)     Often  a  cavity 
j   is  struck  by  the  drill  which  may  deliver  gas,  oil,  or  water 
,  first,  according  as  it  was  jienetrated  at  ^he  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part.    In  some  instances  the  well  is  a  flowing  one, 
but  in  most  cases  the  oil  must  be  jnimped.     It  is  received 
in  large  wrought-iron  tanks,  which  are  often  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  covereti  with  gravel  to  diminish  the  danger 
from  fire.     The  oil  is  then  Iratisported  to  the  refiner's  in 
barrels,  glued  to  make  them  tight,  in  tank-barges,  tank- 
cars,  or  througli  lines  of  iron  J'ipe  laid  underground,  often 
for  miles,  by  the  pipe  companies.     In  California  the  side- 
hill  was  tunneled  to  reach  the  oil. 

T/if  pmjjfrties  of  jtctrolcum  vary  at  different  localities. 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  is  generally  of  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  color;  thin,  of  a  somewhat  offensive  odor,  varying 
in  specific  gravity  from  0.820  to  0.782.  or  from  40*^  to  4S° 
Baum^.  Oils,  differing  from  that  which  occurs  so  abun- 
dantly at  Oil  Creek.  Pa.,  are  obtained  in  more  limiteil 
quantities  at  various  localities,  some  of  which  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Locality.  Gravity.  Raumf*.  Color. 

Oil  Creek,  Pa 4;j  to  47° Greenish-brown. 

Pit  Hole  Creek,  Pa 49  to  57° " 

Allegheny  River,  Pa 34  to  3iJ° 

French  Creek,  Pa 28  to  31*^ " 

Burning  Spring,  West  Va 42  to  4.^ " 

Enniskillen,  Canada 4"2  to  43*^ Blackish-brown. 

Mecca.  O 26  to  28*^ Yellow. 

Amiano,  Italy 25  to  50° Red  to  straw. 

The  oil  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  thick  maltha, 
and  then  into  semi-solid  or  solid  asjihalt,  which  is  an  ox- 
idized compound. 

Composition. — Petroleum  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  number 
of  hydrocarbons,  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  two  elements  in  tlie  mixture 
being — 

Carhon ^5 

Hydrogen |5 

lUO 

These  hydrocarbons  differ  from  each  other  in  volatility. 
Some  aro  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  rapidly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  making  it  dangerous  to  api>roach  an  open 
tank  of  petroleum  with  a  flame  :  others  are  much  less  vol- 
atile, some  requiring  a  temperature  of  700°  to  800°  F.  to 
vaporize  them.  The  volatility  of  these  component  hydro- 
carbons is  intimately  related  to  their  specific  gravity  or 
weiglit,  the  lightest  ones  being  the  most  vidatile.  while  the 
he;ivier  oils  possess  the  higher  boiling-points.  Thcinflam- 
inabilitv  of  the  oils  is  also  intimately  connected  with  their 
volatility  and  specific  gravity.  The  light  volatile  oiU 
ignite  on  the  approach  of  a  burning  match,  no  matter  how 
cold  thev  mav  he.  wliilc  the  heavy,  less  volatile  oils  can 
only  be  i'gnitJd  when  they  are  heated  above  the  ordinary 
tem'i.eraturo  of  the  air.  The  lighter  oils  in  petrtdeum  be- 
long mostly  to  the  group  of  liydrocarbons  known  as  tho 
hyifrides  .If  the  alcohol  radicals,  paraffines.  or  nuirsh-gas 
series;  the  heavier  oils  are  lu-lieved  to  belong  to  the  ole- 
fines,  or  cthvlone  series.  Neither  of  the  groups  has  been 
fully  studicJl,  and  the  exact  constitution  of  the  heavier 
portions  »d"  petroleum  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Table  I. 
phows  the  eompositiiin.  bailing  points,  and  gravities  of 
pomo  of  tho  nuMubers  of  the  first  gr.oip,  or  marsh-gas 
scries.  Table  II.  shows  the  composition,  boiling-miints, 
and  gravities  of  tho  members  <if  the  olefino  or  etnyleno 
series.  The  first  or  lowest  menihors  of  each  series  nro 
gases  at  onlinary  temperatures :  the  intermediate  mem- 
bers, liquids;  tho  highest  members,  solids. 
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I.   The  Paraffine$f  or  Murah-gaa  Seriea  of  Ht/drocarbona. 


Methane,  m*sh-gas. 

Ethane 

Propiine 

Butane,  quartane.. 

Qiiiiiiuuo 

Hexnne 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane 

Dccane 

Endecane..'. 

DodL'cane 

Trldccane 

Tetradecnnc 

Pentadecane 


Paraffine.. 
Paraffine.. 


ForraulK, 

Cur. 

bOD. 

Hydro- 
sea. 

Boll- 
la«. 
poiou. 

1 511,3 

r*  I?" 
C„II,8 

75.00 
80.00 
81.81 
82.80 
8;t.:i;i 
s:i.72 
84.00 
84.21 
84.18 
84..';  1 
84.01 
84.70 
84.78 
84..8.'i 
84.90 

25.00 
20.00 
18.19 
17.20 

iti.o- 

10.28 
10.00 
1.1.79 
l.i.02 
1.1.49 
1.').39 
l.i.:iO 
l.i.22 

in.ir, 

15.10 

A  gas. 

A  KllS. 
Agw,. 

WF. 

80° 

1.14° 
200° 
242^^ 
278° 
.•!21° 
:iGO° 
:iS,so 
422° 
400° 
496° 

<;,„H3. 

85.04 

14.90 

^20^42 

85.11 

14.89 

*^'23^4» 

85.18 

14.82 

CsjHjj 

85.23 

14.77 

(■^HsB 

85.26 

14.74 

Solid. 

^30^82 

85.31 

14.69 

G98°F. 

SpMlOo 
jrov- 
Uj. 


Dea> 

■Uy, 

Bauuii. 


0.600    106° 
0.028  I  98° 


0.069 
0.099 
0.720 
0.741 
0.7.57 
0.70.1 
0.776 
0.792 


80.5° 
72° 

ci.rfl 

00..'>° 
56..')° 
.'■>4..'>° 
62.5° 
48° 


31.5° 


II.    The  Ohjineti,  or  Ethylene  Series  of  HifdrocarbouH. 
Composition:  carbon,  85.71  per  cent.:  hydrogen,  14.29  per 


Names. 

Formaln. 

polnu. 

Specific 
gravlly. 

Density, 
Bsum^. 

ll0"20 

&2H24 
C13H,, 

C,eH3, 

Gas. 
0°F. 

37.4° 

9.i.° 
156° 
203.° 
240.° 
284° 
343° 
384° 
321° 
455° 

527° 
707° 

.782 
.791 

Solid. 
.Solid 

Octyk-ne 

Endwatyleno 

Dodccatylene 

Decalriylene 

Cetene « 

Cerolene 

50.O 
48.° 

Solid. 

Mclene 

Solid 

Pelouze  and  Cahours  think  they  find  in  petroleum  mem- 
bers of  the  raarah-jras  series  as  high  as  G15H32,  and  prob- 
ably hir^her.  Warren  believes  that  this  series  terminates 
with  C9H20,  and  that  the  oils  of  hij^her  density  and  atomic 
numbers  belong  to  the  ethylene  series.  AVarren  found  that 
there  was  a  second  isomeric  marsh-gas  series,  which  he 
called  the  beta-naphtha  group.  The  boilinj^  points  of  the 
members  of  this  group  are  S°  C.  higher  than  their  isomeres. 

The  Betn-Naphtha  Group, 
Fommlie.  Bolltng-point.  Gravity. 

Cillio 8-9°  C O.Gll 

CsHia 37    0.G45 

CgU-i* 68.5 0.G89 

CjHie 98.1 0.730 

CbHij, 127.6 0.752 

The  benzol  group  of  hydrocarbons  is  represented  in  some 
varieties  of  petroleum,  the  first  three  members  in  Rangoon 
tar,  xylol  in  the  petroleum  of  Schude  in  Hanover,  and  all 
the  members  in  the  petroleum  of  Boroslaw  in  Galicia. 
None  of  these  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum. 

The  Benzol  Of  Arojnutic  Series  nf  Hjfdrocnrhnns. 

Name.             Formulae.    Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Sp.  praritr.  BofUne-poInt. 

92.31  7.69  0.85     *  ^,2°  C. 

91.30  8.70  0.S8  111° 

90.57  9.43  0.8G  139° 

90.00  10.00  0.87  148° 

89.55  10.45  CS*)  175° 

Naphthalene,  CioHs,  has  been  observed  in  Rangoon  tar. 

Alteration  of  petroleum  occurs  in  two  ways:  (1  )  by  the 
evaporation  of  tne  lighter  portions,  by  which  the  heavier, 
thicker  constituents  alone  are  left:  (2)  by  oxidation,  by 
which  asphalts  and  bitumens  arc  produced.  Generally, 
both  operations  occur  simultaneously,  the  various  malthas, 
asphalts,  albertite.  grahamite,  bitumen,  etc..  being  the  final 
results.  (See  article  on  the  "  Oxidation  of  Petroleum."  by 
W.  P.  Jenney,  Amer.  Cheminf.  v.  ."159.)  Besides  these  hy- 
drocarbons there  are  always  present  small  quantities  of 
oxi'lized  bodies,  acids,  bases,  sulphur  compounds,  etc. 

The  nritfin  of  petrnleum  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  diffused 


Benzol CqHq 

Toluol CHw 

Xylol C^Hio 

Cuiuol CyH,3 

Cymol C10H14 


in  a  finely-divided  condition  in  fine  mud  or  olay.  The 
theory  which  attributed  pftmleum  to  a  process  of  distil- 
lation from  cniil.  etc.  is  unK'nable,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
of  heat  to  be  found  in  the  oil-bearing  strata.     (See  Petbo- 

LEIM.  <iKOI,0<;Y  OF.  by   PitoF.  J.  S.  NkWIIKUHY.) 

litjiniiKj  /'rtrtflrmii. — The  dark,  offensive  crude  petro- 
leum is  subjected  to  a  jiroccss  of  refining  in  order  to  sep- 
arate from  the  portion  designed  for  burning  in  hinips — 
(1 1  the  lighter  oils,  najdithas,  which  are  very  infianuiiable, 
and.  owing  to  their  vnlatility.  evolve  vapors  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  air.  constitute  explosive  mixtures:  (2)  the  heav- 
ier oils,  which  do  n(tt  burn  well  in  lamps,  but  are  excel- 
lent lubricators.  Fmin  the,-e  oils  is  obtained  by  chilling 
and  pressing  the  solid  paraffine.  which  is  used  for  candles. 
for  water-proofing  cloth,  etc.  (see  Pakaffisk);  {'.i)  the 
tarry  matter,  which  would  crust  the  wicks  of  the  lamps; 
(4)  the  coloring-matters;  (0)  the  compounds  which  cause 
the  offensive  odor.=  of  the  crude  oil. 

Refining,  as  usually  jiractised.  involves  three  successive 
operations:  (!)  fractional  distillation;  (2)  agitation  with 
sulphurio  acid;  (.'!)  agitation  with  hyilrato  of  soda  or  am- 
monia. A  few  refiner.*  improve  the  (quality  of  their  re- 
fined oil  by  redistilling  it  after  the  treatment  with  acid 
and  alkali. 

Frftftimuil  TUfiilhttion. — The  apparatus  employed  con- 
sists of  an  iron  still,  connected  with  a  coil  or  worm  of 
wronght-iron  pipe,  which  is  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water 
for  the  purpor^c  of  cooling  it.  When  the  still  has  been  filled 
with  crude  oil  the  fire  is  lighted  beneath  it.  and  sni»n  the 
oil  begins  to  boil.  The  first  products  of  distillation  are 
gases:  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  pass  through  the 
coil  and  escape  without  being  condensed.  Soon  the  vapors 
begin  to  condense  in  the  worm,  and  a  stream  of  oil  trickles 
from  the  far  end  <tf  the  coil  into  the  receiving-tank.  The 
first  oils  (d)t:iined  have  a  gravity  of  about  95°  Baunit' ;  as 
the  distillation  proceeds  the  ])roduct  becomes  heavier,  90° 
B.,  80°  B..  80°  B.,  75°  B..  70°  B..  and  so  on.  In  most  establish- 
ments it  is  customary  to  run  the  product  iiitip  one  tank  till 
the  gravity  reaches  65°  B.  to  b\^°  li. ;  the  jiroduct,  knnwn 
as  vruilc  mtphthd.  being  Subsequently  separated  by  reilis- 
tillation  into  (1)  {ffiHoltuf.  the  lightest,  conden.«cd  in  worm 
by  cold  water,  used  in  "air-gas  machines"  and  gas  "  ear- 
bonizers  :"  (2)  nnphthn.  for  oil-clothn,  cleaning,  etc..  so- 
called  ''safety  oil,"  '■  Danforth's  oil,"  *' American  safety 
gas,"  etc.,  for  adulterating  kerosene,  cleaning  oil-wells, 
etc. :  (3)  henziitf.  for  paints  anrl  varnishes.  By  cooling  the 
condensing-worm  with  ice  and  salt,  the  very  volatile  liquid 
"rhigolene"  is  obtained,  which  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 
By  the  use  of  a  condensing-pump  a  still  more  volatile 
liquid.  '*  cymogene,"  is  obtained,  which  has  been  used  in 
ice-machines.  When  the  stream  of  oil  runs  from  the  eoi! 
with  a  gravity  from  65°  to  59°  B.,  it  is  diverted  into  the 
Avro«fHf^-tank.  and  continues  to  run  into  this  receiver  till 
the  gravity  reaches  about  38°  B..  or  until  the  color  deejiens 
to  a  yellow.  This  second  fraction  is  the  burning  oil  or 
kerosene,  and  is  subsequently  purified  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  alkali.  After  taking  off  the  burning  oil  the  stream  is 
directed  to  the  pamjfine  oil  tanks,  and  continues  to  run 
there  till  nothing  remains  in  the  still  save  coke.  The  last 
products  have  a  gravity  of  about  25°  B.  This  oil  is  chilled 
to  crystallize  the  paraffine.  and  is  then  folded  in  cloths  and 
exposed  to  pressure  to  squeeze  out  the  oil.  The  solid  pnr- 
affine  is  purified  by  repeatedly  melting  it  in  naphtha,  chill- 
ing, and  pressing  ;  the  oil  separated  from  it  is  purified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  and  used  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses. While  this  is  a  general  outline  of  the  process  of 
distillation,  it  should  be  remarked  that  refiners  differ  in 
the  details  of  the  operation. 

When  very  large  stills  are  employed,  of  a  capacity  of 
from  1000  to  .3500  barrels,  the  distillation  is  not  continued 
till  coke  is  formed,  but  is  interrupted  when  there  remains 
in  the  still  a  thick  tarry  residuum  amounting  to  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  original  oil.  This  residuum  is  after- 
ward distilled  to  coke  in  smaller  stills.  By  slow  distilla- 
tion in  high  stills  the  heavier  oils  are  "cracked"  into 
lighter  oils,  so  that  the  refiner  need  not  produce  any 
heavy  oil.  In  many  of  the  largest  establishments  only 
three  products  are  obtained  from  crude  oil:  (1)  crude 
naphtha.  (2)  burning  oil.  (3)  residuum.  The  hnrnintj  oil 
is  deodorized  and  bleached  for  market  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alkali  :  the  crnrlp  nnphthn  is  sold  for  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  gallon,  and  poured  down  the  oil-wells,  nominally  to 
clean  them,  but  practically  to  be  sold  to  the  refiner  again 
in  the  crude  oil,  or  it  is  sold  to  be  redistilled  for  gasolene, 
refined  naphtha,  and  benzine.  The  well-owners  arc  many 
of  them  dishonest  enough  to  pour  the  naphtha  into  the 
crude-oil  tank.  This  adulteration  averages  15  per  cent. 
The  residuum  is  sold  to  be  distilled  for  paraffine  and  lu- 
bricating oil,  or  it  is  cracked  in  high  stills,  and  the  prnd- 
uct  put.  into  the  large  stills  with  the  crude  oil.     In  this 
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case  no  lubricating  oil  or  paraffine  is  manufactuved. 
Tiiis  is  the  }iractirc  tit  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg.  Some 
redistill  the  hist  1(1  i)cr  cent.,  the  eohired  portions  of  the 
burning  oil,  with  the  crude  oil.  Some  plaee  the  erude  pe- 
troleum in  large  stills  ancl  blow  steam  through  it.  and  thus 
take  off  the  erude  naphtha  before  the  oil  is  run  into  the 
fire-still.  Some  manufacturers,  whr)  pride  themselves  upon 
the  superior  quality  of  their  special  brands  of  oil.  separate 
certain  portions  of  the  distillate  and  send  them  to  market 
as  unut^ually  safe  oils.  The  **  fistral  o(7  "  is  probably  the 
oil  which  runs  from  about  .')-t°  to  44°  B. ;  in  other  words,  the 
"heart"  of  the  burning  oil.  As  it  does  not  contain  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  ordinary  oil,  its  flashing-point  is 
12.">°  ¥.,  or  2.1°  abf>ve  the  standard  of  safety,  although  its 
average  gravity  is  49°  B.  The  "mineral  sperm"  and 
"neutral  lubricating  oil,*' made  by  the  Downer  Kerosene 
Oil  ('o.  under  the  patents  of  Joshua  Merrill,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  products  of  petroleum.  The  "min- 
eral sperm  "  is  a  heavy  oil.  which  jirobably  runs  between 
40°  B.  and  ;^2°  B.,  averaging  36°  B..  sp.  gr.  0.847.  This 
13  SO  heavy  (it  boils  at  425°  F.),  and  requires  so  high  a 
temperature  to  volatilize  it,  that  it  does  not  evolve  an  in- 
flammable vajior  below  2iV2°  F.  nor  take  fire  below  'MU)° 
F.  Practieally,  it  is  as  safe  as  whale  oil.  "  The  neutral 
heavy  lubricating  oil  "  is  made  from  the  heavy  pariifiine 
oil  which  is  distilled  off  last,  after  the  burning  oil.  Owing 
to  the  cracking  which  takes  place  during  the  distillation 
the  crude  distillate  co'ntains  a  large  percentage  of  light 
offensive  oils,  which  are  too  thin  for  lubricators.  These 
cannot  be  separated  by  ordinary  distillation  without 
prothudng  a  new  quantity  by  cracking  the  heavier  oils. 
Merrill  found  that  by  jdaeing  the  crude  distillate  in  a 
still,  heating  it  to  near  boiling,  and  blowing  superheated 
steam  through  it.  ho  could  remove  all  the  light  offensive 
oils  without  cracking,  and  leave  in  the  still  a  neutral, 
odorless  heavy  oil  from  20°  to  29°  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  0.8S3, 
with  a  boiling-point  of  575°  F,  Many  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  this  neutral  heavy  hydrocarbon  oil,  whi'di  has 
frequently  perplexed  the  most  expert  judges  and  dealers 
in  oils,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Merrill.  It  is  almost  odor- 
less and  tasteless,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  when 
mixed  with  one-fifth  part  of  its  volume  of  the  best  bleached 
animal,  sperm,  or  other  fat  oil.  No  better  estimate  of  its 
valuable  qualities  can  be  given  than  tlie  statement  that  in 
the  year  1S7I,  50. 1)110  gallons  of  this  oil  were  sent  to  Eng- 
lanil  alone,  where  it  was  used  for  lubricating  spindles,  oil- 
ing wool,  and  other  purposes. 

Treatment  irith  Arid. — After  the  oil  has  been  fractioned 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  a 
little  color,  but  more  particularly  to  HWPA-tvn  it — (".  r.  to  re- 
move the  disagreeable  odor  which  it  still  retains.  About  2 
per  cent.,  by  measure,  of  acid,  is  poured  into  the  oil,  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated,  and  on  standing  a  dark, 
tarry  sediment  separates;  this  is  removetl.  and  the  clear 
oil  is  then  agitated  with  water,  then  witii  alkali,  either 
caustic  soda  or  ammonia.  This  neutralizes  the  last  traces 
of  acid,  and,  after  removal  by  water,  leaves  the  oil  **  sweet." 
Some  of  the  more  careful  refiners  then  subject  it  to  a  some- 
what elevateil  temperature  to  expel  a  small  percentage  of 
na])htha  or  benzine  which  it  still  contains,  while  a  few  sub- 
ject it  to  redistillation. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  frac- 
tional distillation  and  its  various  products: 


Proihu-ta  nf  the  DUtUhiti 


lif  Crifffe  petroleum. 


1.  Oases,  uncondensed.... 

2.  Cymogene 

3.  Uliiuolene 

4.  (iitNolrne 

5.  Naplitha  (refined) 

«.  Itcn/.inc 

7.  KiTMsiMie,  burning  oil. 

8.  [rubricating  oil  tcom'n) 

9.  I'Hriilline  

Speciiil  ProttiicLs,  Doumer 
Ktroscne  Oil  Co. 

10.  i\  naphtha 

11.  W,  naphtha 

Vi..  A.  naphtha 

13.  Mineral  .sprrm  oil 

\\.  Neutral  lubricating  oil 


115°  to  10.5*5 

10.'>°  to  95*5 
9o°  to  80° 
8fl°  to  65° 
i\rV^  to  fi(i° 
nno  to  3S° 
38°  to  25° 


Average 

grnvity. 

Sp.  gr. 

Baiimfi. 

110° 

.600 

100=' 

.625 

S70 

.664 

73° 

.700 

63° 

.7.iO 

4liO 

.807 

30° 

.S8.5 

7n° 

.706 

r>7" 

.724 

f,rfi 

.742 

38° 

.847 

29° 

.883 

RoIIing- 
polut. 


32°  F. 

6.i° 

120° 

17.';° 

2.i0° 
310° 
425° 


l.'!0° 
220° 
.300° 
42.'>° 
f>7.-.° 


Prof.  Henry  Morton  has  discovorod  a  very  interestinp  solid 

llydroi-arhon.  thitllrnr,  in  tlio  last  tlistillato  of  pctrolciuii, 
wllicli  is  a  prmliiot  of  drslructive  ilistillntion.  it  is  prol)- 
ably  ('uilio.  It  is  one  of  tlio  most  beautifully  fluorcHuing 
boilics  known. 

Thf  Yirhl  of  mjfrri-nt  Prndni-lH.—Tha  yinlil  of  tho  dif- 
ferent  proclui'is  t'nim  iM'uilo   petroleum  varies  greatly    in 


different  refineries.  The  following  is  a  fair  average  for 
Pennsylvania  oil  of  about  45°  B. : 

Gasolene j  J 

Relincd  naphtha 10 

Betiziue 4 

Relined  petruL-um  or  kerosene 55 

Lubricating  oil 17J 

Paraffine 2 

Loss,  gas,  and  coke to 

100 
By  cracking,  the  same  oil  could  be  made  to  yield — 

Crude  naphtha 20 

Burning  oil 50 

Coke  and  loss 14 

K)0 
The  following  is  the  usual  yield  from  the  distillation   of 
residuum  in  small  stills  for  lubricating  oil  and  paraffine; 
30  barrels  yield — 

1.  Linht  oil  for  gas,  3ri°  n.,    2hbls 6.50  percent. 

2.  First  run,  29°  B.,   8   "      26.50        " 

3.  Second  run,  3.5°  B.,  12   "     40  " 

4.  Coke  and  gases 27  " 

22  bbls.  100  per  cent. 

The  first  and  second  runs  are  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  soda,  chilled  and  pressecl  to  separate  the  paraffine. 
The  heavy  petroleum  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  varying 
from  .32°  B.  to  27°  B.,  is  stored  in  tanks  to  settle  out  the 
gritty  impurities,  and  then  used  directly  as  a  lubricator,  or 
is  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils.  Sometimes  it  is 
filtered  over  charcoal  to  remove  color.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Tidioute  oil,  though  some  of  it  is  mixed  with  "re- 
siduum "  and  '*  still  bottoms/'  and  fractioned  into  lubrica- 
ting oil,  etc. 

Thr  /:rrnnetie  or  burning  oil  is  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  petroleum.  It  is  a  mixture  of  many  hydrocarbons. 
It  has  the  consistency  of  the  essential  oils,  a  burning  taste, 
and  aronmtic  o<ior.  When  pro]>erly  refined  it  is  nearly 
colorless  by  transmitted  light,  and  slightly  fluorescent  by 
reflected  light.  Its  density  should  bt^  about  43°  B.,  or 
O.SIO.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  should  extinguish  a 
match  as  readily  as  water.  When  heated  it  should  not 
evolve  an  inflammable  vapor  below  1 10°.  or,  better,  120°  F., 
and  should  not  take  fire  below  I2.i°  to  140°  F.  As  the  tem- 
perjiture  in  a  burning  lamp  r.'irely  exceeds  100°  F.,  such  an 
oil  would  be  safe.  It  would  produce  no  vajiors  to  mix 
with  the  air  in  the  lam])  and  make  an  cx]ilosi\'e  mixture; 
and  if  the  lamp  should  bo  o\'erturncd  (tr  broken,  the  oil 
would  not  take  lire. 

117///  iiinut  (•/'  //(<?  Kirttmuf'  in  the  Marhft  is  uusa/e. — 
The  crude  naphtha  sells  at  from  2  to  5  cents  per  gallon, 
while  the  refined  petroleum  or  kerosene  sells  for  2fl  to  25 
cents.  As  great  conijietition  exists  among  the  refiners, 
there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  turn  the  heavier  portions 
of  the  naphtha  into  the  kerosene-tank,  so  as  to  get  for  it 
the  jirice  of  kerosene.  They  change  the  directicm  of  tile 
streaui  from  the  coil  of  the  still  when  it  reaches  llj°  to  03° 
B.,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  reaches  58°.  Thus  tlie  inflam- 
mable volatile  na(ditha  or  benzine  is  al!(iwed  to  run  into 
the  kerosene,  rendering  the  whole  highly  dangerous.  l>f. 
T).  B.  White,  presideut  of  tlie  board  of  health  of  Xew 
Orleans,  found  that.  ex])eriiueuting  on  an  oil  which  fla.slied 
at  113°  F.,  an  addition  of 

1  per  cent., of  naphtha  caused  it  to  flash  at  103°  F. 

2  "  "  "  "  "       92° 
5       "              "              "              "  "       83° 

10        "  "  "  "  "       ^•J" 

20         "  "  "  "  "        40° 

After  the  addition  of  20  percent,  id'  najdithatheoil  iiiraf/ 
at  50°  F.  It  is,  therefore,  the  cupidity  of  the  refiner  that 
leads  him  to  run  as  much  benzine  as  possible  into  the 
kerosene,  regardless  of  the  IVightfid  consei|uenees  which 
result  from  the  fre(|uent  explosions.  II  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  eau  be  considered 
a  safe  index  of  its  quality  :  on  the  contrary,  the  specific 
gravity  gives  very  little  idea  of  tho  quality,  for  while 
najditha  tends  to  render  the  oil  lighter,  the  average  grav- 
ity of  good  oil  is  maintiiined  by  the  heavier  idls  present. 
A  poor,  dangerous  oil  luay  be  heavier  than  a  safe  oil. 
The  aslriil  nil  illustrates  this  fact ;  while  it  does  not  flash 
below  125°  F.,  its  gravity  is  411°  B.  Ordinary  kerosene 
flashes  at  »(t°  F.,  but  has  "a  gravity  of  47°  B. 

Teathi;/  kri-iMur  is  a  very  siuiple  operation.  It  is  merely 
ascertaining  the  leuipeiature  iil  which  the  oil  evolves  an 
inflammable  vapor,  the  ••  flashing-point,"  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  oil  laUos  fire,  the  ••  burning-point." 
.'Vlthough  the  operation  is  simple,  results  may  yet  in  igno- 
rant hands  deviate  20°  or  '.W°  from  the  Irulli.  while  in  skil- 
ful bauds  4°  or  5°  will  cover  the  most  divergent  results.  (1) 
A  suitable  apparatus  is  required,  consisting  of  n  cup  to 
hold  the  oil,  surrounded  by  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is 
heated  by  u  small  spirit-lamp:  tho  bulb  of  a  ibcrmometcr 
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is  immorstHl  in  tho  oil.     The  te8ter  Fig.  2. 

legalized  in  tlio  schedule  of  the 
En.^li-*h  Polroloum  act  (Fig.  4)  is 
n  very  gcxnl  one.  The  open  tester 
of  Tagliabuo  ( Fi>;.  :i)  is  a  very 
goml  instruiiu'iit,  but  should  be 
protected  from  currents  of  air, 
when  in  use,  by  a  screen.  Tho 
closed  tester. or  "pyrometer  "  (Fig. 
2),  I  consider  very  unreliable,  at 
least  for  determining  the  burning- 
point,  as  the  muss  of  metal  (brass) 
over  the  oil  is  very  liable  to  become 
heated  by  tho  burning  vapor  after 
the  rtashing-()oint  has  been  re:u"h- 
ed.  (2)  The  oil  shoubl  bo  heated 
very  slowly :  the  temperature 
should  not  rise  faster  than  2°  per 
minute.  Wliencver  the  test  is  I" 
be  use^l  in  a  prosecution  against 
the  <lc:iler.  it  should  be  duplicated 
with  snceial  c;irc.  The  length  of 
time  occu]>ied  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  size  of  the  Oame  beneath 
the  teste:*.  {'!)  The  thermometer 
should  not  de--<.;und  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  oil;  if  the  bulb  is 
well  covered  it  is  sufTioicnt.  There 
is  often  a  ditfcrcn?e  of  a  number 
of  degrees  in  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  at  dilTerent  depths;  it  is 
well,  therefore,  to  stir  the  oil  be- 
fore applying  the  flame.  (4)  (.'arc 
should  be  taken,  in  making  iiie 
test,  to  »iso  a  very  small  flamo  for 
trying  tho  oil.  1  have  used,  with 
entire  satisfaction,  a  minute  gas- 
ilamc,  burning  from  a  glass  tube  Ta;^Iiabue's<lusid  Tester, 
drawn   to  a  tine  point:   this   is  at-  or  "  Pyrometer." 

tached  to  a  burner  by  a  flexible  rubber  tube.     This   flame 
should  not  be  thrust  against 


the  surfiuie  of  the  oil  in  mak- 
ing the  flashing-test,  as  it 
miglit.  by  heating  the  oil. 
cause  it  to  flash  a  number  of 
degrees  below  the  temper- 
ature recorded.  It  shmild 
merely  be  flitted  quickly 
acr()ss  tlio  surface  after  not- 
ing the  tiiermometer. 

The  St<tn(i>int »./' Qualiftf. — 
There  arc  two  distinct  tests 
for  oil — (I)  the  fhtahintf  tcnf, 
(2)  the  hnrninfftest,  which  aro 
often  confounded,  and  when 
the  law  or  ordinance  specifies 
the  fife  I'.Mt,  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  whi(!h  of  the  two  tests 
is  intended.  The  JlaxhinQ  tent 
determines  the  finHhintf-pohtt 
of  tho  oil,  or  tho  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  it  gives 
olf  an  inflammable  vapor. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant test,  as  it  is  the  in- 
fliimmablo  vapor,  evolved  at 
atmospheric  temperatures, 
that  causes  mo.st  of  the  ac- 
cidents. Moreover,  an  oil 
which  has  a  high  flashing 
tost  is  sure  to  have  a  high 
burning  test,  while  the  re- 
verse is  not  true.  The  bnrn- 
iiiff  test  fixes  the  burning- 
point  of  the  oil,  or  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  takes 
fire.  The  burning-point  of 
an  oil  is  from  10°  to  jO°  K. 
higher  than  the  flashing- 
point.  Tho  two  points  are 
quite  inilepcndent  of  each 
other;  the  flashing-point  de- 
pends upcm  the  amount  of 
the  most  volatile  constitu- 
ents present — niiphtha,  etc. 
— while  the  burning-point 
depends  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  oil. 
One  ]»cr  cent,  of  naphtha 
will  lower  the  flashing-point 
of  an  oil  10°  without  mate- 


FiG.  :- 


liaLtut_'s  (.)in-ii  Tester. 


rially  affecting  the  burning  test.  The  burning  test  does  not 
determine  the  real  safety  of  the  oil — that  is,  the  absence  of 
naphtha.  The  standard  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
as  a  safe  one  fixes  the  fl:ishing-point  at  100"  F.  or  higher,  and 
the  buming-jMMiit  at  110°  or  higher.  In  the  English  act 
and  some  of  (he  more  recent  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  the  burning  test  has  been  very  judiciously 
omitted,  as  two  distinct  tests  arc  often  confusing,  and 
inorcovcr,  the  burning  test  or  point  is  not  an  index  of 
the  safety  of  tho  oil.  More  than  half  of  all  the  samples 
Via,  4. 


English  Stindaid  Tester 


of  oil  which  have  been  tested  by  the  writer  did  not 
take  fire  below  110°  F.,  consequently  they  were  safe  ac- 
cording to  the  burning  test,  but  only  2S  of  7o6  samples 
were  really  safe,  all  tho  rest  evolving  inflammable  vapors 
below  100°  F.  The  Jlashiwj  test  should  therefore  be  the 
only  test  mentioned  in  laws  framed  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
dangerous  oils. 

What  flashing-point  should  be  selected  as  a  standard  of 
safety  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  some  difl'eronce  of 
opinion.  Tho  higher  the  flashing-point  the  safer  tho  oil. 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils  do  not  flash  below  500°  to  600° 
F.,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explosion  or  any 
burning  accident  with  a  lamp  or  can  fllled  with  them. 
The  flashing-point  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  tho 
highest  temjjerature  the  oil  ever  reaches  in  the  lamps  or 
cans.  Our  highest  summer  temperature  does  not  far  ex- 
ceed 90°  F.,  though  a  can  of  oil  placed  in  the  sun  or  near 
a  fire  might  become  much  hotter.  The  point  of  100°  F. 
does  not  seem  to  be  high  enough  to  secure  immunity  from 
danger,  though  it  may  be  said  very  few,  if  any.  accidents 
occur  with  oil  which  does  not  flash  below  this  temperature. 
In  some  of  the  laws  1 10°  is  fixed  as  the  flashing-point,  and 
in  one  of  them  120°  F.  With  a  desire  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  question,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oil  in  burning  lamps.  (See  Am.  Chemiiit,  Aug., 
1872,  p.  43,  for  results  in  detail.)     By  those  results  it  ap- 
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pears  ihat  the  temperature  <>f  the  oil  in  lamps  often  rises 
much  above  100°  F.,  thus  reaching  a  temjierature  at  which 
oil  wfii'-h  does  not  emit  a  combuHtihle  ni/jur  helow  100°  F. 
would  be  dangerous.  It  is  apparent  that  100°  F.  is  too 
low  a  standard  for  safety:  ll.'0°  F.  would  not  be  too  high  a 
standard,  and  its  adoption  would  add  but  a  few  cents  per 
gallnn  to  the  cost  of  the  oil. 

Advantaiies  of  Pefralcum. — The  great  advantages  of  pe- 
troleum, which  led  to  so  sudden  a  revolution  in  the  system 
of  artificial  illumination  all  over  the  world,  causing  the  old 
lamps  designed  for  whale,  sperm,  and  vegetable  oils  and 
for  campbene  to  be  thrown  aside  and  to  be  replaced  by  the 
new  lamps,  are  the  cheapness  of  this  oil.  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light,  and  the  freedom  of  the  flame  from  smoke.  Al- 
though the  first  oil  was  struck  in  Col.  Drake's  well  on  Oil 
Creek  as  recently  as  Aug.  2S,  IS.VJ.  or  only  seventeen  years 
ago,  the  average  rluift/  production  in  the  U.  S.  has  now 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  25,000  barrels  of  (2  gal- 
lons each.  The  wells  on  Oil  Creek  now  run  more  oil  in  a 
fortnight  than  was  ca|*tured  per  annum  by  the  entire  fleet 
of  GOO  vessels  which  sailed  from  Nantucket.  Xew  Bedford, 
Stunington.  Xew  London,  and  Providence  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  whale  fishery. 

The  Evonomy  of  Kerosene. — The  following  results  show 
the  wonderful  cheapness  of  the  light  from  kerosene  oil. 
They  were  calculated  when  the  oil  was  much  higher  in  price 
than  at  present.  The  standard  of  comparison  is  a  sj)erm 
candle  which  burns  2  grains  per  minute,  or  120  grains  per 
hour.  (For  details  of  the  ex])eriments  see  Am,  Chemint^ 
iii.  20.)  It  was  found  that  in  lamps  of  the  sizes  generally 
used  the  illuminating  power  of  the  kerosene  flame  is  equal 
to  from  S  to  9  sperm  candles  with  the  flat  wick,  to  from  11 
to  \h  candles  with  the  round  wick,  and  to  from  'J  to  17  with 
the  '-  dual  "  burner,  and  that  a  gallon  of  oil  lasts  from  59 
to  109  hours  in  such  lamps,  and  gives  an  amount  of  light 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  afl'orded  by  from  14^  to  20 
jtounds  of  sperm  candles.  The  heavy  mineral  sj)erm  oil 
adds  to  the  advantage  of  a  degree  of  safety  almost  equal — 
in  fact.  ])raetically  equal — to  whale  oil,  that  of  giving  an 
amount  of  light  equal  to  from  IS  to  21^  pounds  of  sperm 
candles.  The  ordinary  gas-burner,  burning  5  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  gives,  if  the  gas  is  of  good  quality,  a  light  equal 
to  from  16  to  18  candles. 

One  thousand  feet  of  16-candle  gas,  costing  S3,  is  equiv- 
alent to 

Z:l~i  jialluns  common  kerosene,  flashing  at  86°  F.,  costing,  at 

;to  ots,  per  gallon S0.97 

3.1.T  gallons  standard  kerosene,  flashing  at  115°  P.,  costing, 

at  40  cts.  per  gallon , I.t26 

3.27  tiallDMs  astral  oil,  flashing  at  12o°  F.,  costing,  at  50  cts. 

pir  )i:\\\'m 1.G4 

2.S7  i^allnus  mineral  sperm,  flashing  at  262°  F.,  costing,  at 

75  cts.  per  gallon 2.15 

The  average  cost  per  hour  of  light  equal  to  eight  sperm 
candies  is — 

From  sperm  candles,  at  42  ets.  per  pound 5^^  cts. 

(Jas.  at$:i  per  1000  feet ^^^  •* 

Mineral  sperm  oil,  in  German  student  lamp,  at 

7J  cts.  per  gallon ^fSjS  " 

Mineral   sperm  oil,  in  Merrill's  lamp,  at  7J  cts. 

per  gallon 0^^  " 

Mineral  sperm  oil,  in  dual-wick  lamp  f  in ^tW  " 

"    ■  "  "  "      I  in Oy'^  " 

Astral  oil,  flat-wick  lamp,  at  50  cts.  per  gallon...   O^j  " 
Astral  oil,  German  student  lamp,  at  50  cts.  per 

g^ll"n 0^  « 

Astral  oil  in  Merrill's  lump,  at  50  cts.  per  gallon  0-^"^  " 
.Standard  kerosene,  in  flat-wick  lamp,  at  40  ets. 

per  gallon 0^  " 

Standard  kerosene,  in  German  student  lamp,  at 

111  ,ts.  Iter  gallon 0-^  " 

Standard  kerosene,  in  dual-wick  lamp.  J  in ^^  " 

*'       ^in ^  « 

Standard  kerosene,  in  Merrill's  lamp,  at  40  cts. 

per  gallon  0^  " 

Common  kerosene,  unsafe,  in  flat-wick  lamp,  at 

.iO  cts.  per  gallon 0^  " 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  economy,  brilliancy, 
cleanliness,  and  absence  of  smoke,  it  should  "be  mentioned 
that  kerosene  never  freezes  and  never  becomes  rancid. 
The  only  real  objection — but,  nevertheless,  a  most  .serious 
objecli(tn — raised  ai^ainst  kerosene  is  the  danger  arising 
from  its  inflammability  and  the  combustible  vapors  which 
are  evolved  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  most  of  the  oils 
in  common  use.  The  oils  u^ed  in  the  experiments  above 
narrated  ilo  not  belong  to  thi<;  class;  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  every  refiner  has  it  in  his  power  to  manu- 
facture a  safe  oil  at  nn  expense  of  not  over  .'5  to  5 
cents  per  gallon  more  than  it  costs  him  to  make  the 
dangerous  oil  now  generally  sold.  It  is  moreover  slmwn 
in  the  last  table  that  the  ditference  in  the  cost  of  the  same 


amount  of  light  when  obtained  from  safe  or  unsafe  oils, 
j  burned  in  flat-wick  lamps,  between  "standard  kerojspne." 
which  flashes  at  115°  F.  and  is  safe,  and  common  oil.  wliich 
flashes  at  80°  F.  (the  average  of  the  unsafe  oils  sold  in  New 
York),  is  only  tooths  of  a  cent  per  hour,  or  1  cent  for  10 
hours.  Certainly,  an  illuminating  material  which  gives, 
in  a  cheap  lamp,  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  of  eight 
sperm  candles  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  a  cent  an  hour  is 
an  inestimable  boon  l«  the  world.  It  adds  several  hours 
to  the  day,  and  enables  the  workingman  to  devote  the  long 
evenings  to  the  imj.mvement  of  his  mind  by  reading:  or 
where  the  labors  of  the  day  must  he  prolonged  into  the 
night,  it  eaves  the  eyes  from  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
would  follow  the  use  of  insufficient  light.  The  sanitary 
advantages  of  a  clear,  smokeless  light  are  inestimable. 

Niijththa  and  lienzine  under  Fahe  \amcfi. — Processes 
have  been  patented  and  venders  have  sold  rights  through- 
out the  country  for  patented  and  secret  processes  for  ren- 
dering gasolene,  naphtha,  and  benzine  non-explosive.  Thus 
treated,  these  explosive  oils,  just  as  explosive  as  before  the 
treatment,  are  sold  throughout  the  country  under  trade 
names,  such  as  "liquid  gas."  "aurora  oil."  *' safety  gas," 
"  petroline,"  "puroline,"  ''black  diamond,"  "  septoline," 
'■  anchor  oil."  '•  sunlight  non-explosive  burning  fluid,"  etc. 
These  processes  are  not  only  totally  inefi"ective,  but  they 
are  ridiculous  ;  roots,  gums,  barks,  and  salts  are  turned  in- 
discriminately into  the  benzine,  to  leave  it  just  as  explo- 
sive as  beffpre.  In  the  patent-office  report  for  186fi  are 
fourteen  such  patents  for  *'  burning  fluids."  a  few  of  which 
are  quoted  by  way  of  illustration:  Xo.  57.095.  Gasolene. 
40  gallons;  gum  olibanum.  1  pound;  eascarilla  bark,  ^ 
pound;  lichen.  ^  pound.  No.  57,390.  AVhite-oak  bark.  2 
pounds;  alkanet  root.  2  pounds;  salt.  2  ]>ounds ;  aleohcd, 

1  pint:  cyanide  of  potassium,  1  ounce;  to  be  added  to  3 
gallons  nai>htha  to  make  it  non-explosive.  Xo.  57,749. 
Xaphtha,  40  gallons;  carbonate  of  soda,  .3  pounds:  alum, 

2  pounds;  hydrate  of  lime,  2  pounds;  slippery  elm,  2 
pounds;  gum  camphor,  i  pound;  oil  of  sassafras,  4 
ounces;  essence  of  tar,  1  ounce.  Xo.  58.180.  Xaphtha.  40 
gallons  ;  potatoes,  50  pounds :  lime,  4  pounds ;  sal  soda.  4 
pounds  ;  curcuma.  3  pounds.  Xo  wonder  we  have  kerosene 
accidents,  with  agents  scattered  through  the  country  selling 
county  rights  and  teaching  retail  dealers  how  to  make 
these  murderous  "  non-explosive"  oils.  The  experiments 
these  venders  make  to  deceive  their  dupes  are  very  con- 
vincing. Xone  of  the  petroleum  products  are  explosive 
per  Hc,  nor  are  their  vapors  explosive  under  all  circum- 
stances when  mixed  with  air.  A  certain  ratio  of  air  to 
vapor  is  necessary  to  make  an  explosive  mixture.  That 
this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  air-gas  machines,  which  are 
simply  contrivances  designed  to  saturate  air  with  gasolene 
or  benzine  vapor,  when  it  burns  like  ordinary  coaUgas. 
Equal  volumes  of  va])or  and  air  will  not  ex)>lode:  3  parts 
of  air  and  1  of  vapor  give  a  vigorous  puff"  when  ignited  in 
a  vessel :  5  volumes  of  air  to  1  of  vapor  give  a  loud  report. 
The  maximum  degree  of  violence  results  from  the  exjjlo- 
sion  of  8  or  9  parts  of  air  mixed  with  1  of  vap(»r.  It  re- 
quires considerable  skill  to  make  at  tci/l  an  ex[)losive  mix- 
ture with  air  and  naphtha,  and  it  is  ctmsetpiently  very  easy 
for  the  vender  not  to  make  one.  In  most  cases  the  propi»r- 
tion  of  vapor  is  too  great,  and  on  bringing  a  flame  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  mixture  it  burns  quietly.  The  vender,  to 
make  his  oil  appear  non-exjdosive.  unscrews  the  wick-tubo 
and  applies  a  match,  when  the  vapor  in  the  lamp  quietly 
tr-kes  fire  and  burns  without  explosion.  Or  he  pours  some 
of  the  "safety  oil"  into  a  saucer  and  lights  it.  There  is 
no  ex|)losion,  and  ignorant  jiersons.  biassed  by  the  saving 
of  a  few  cents  ]>er  gallon,  purchase  the  most  dangerous  oils 

in  the  market.  It  in  not  poKHi/j/t-  to  uinkc  yasoUne,  naphtha, 
or  benzine  safe  hi/  any  addition  that  can  be  maile  fu  tt.  -V'»»* 
18  any  oil  aafe  that  can  be  net  on  Jire  at  the  ordinary  tcinpvr- 
atnre  of  the  air. 

Special  lamps,  some  of  them  of  very  elegant  design,  have 
been  introduced  for  burning  the  liquid  gas  (naphtha).  They 
are  all  pr<»vided  with  a  reservoir  for  the  dangerous  fluid, 
and  a  burner  by  which  it  is  vaporized  and  burns  like  gas. 
The  cuts  represent  some  of  these  dangerous  oonlrivanees. 
Tim  apathy  of  the  public  in, regard  to  this  matter  is 
beyond  comprehension.  These  facts  are  well  known  in 
almost  every  community,  ami  yet.  although  it  is  now 
twenty  years  since  this  class  of  oils  came  into  general  use. 
wo'lmvo  as  yet  no  adequate  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  life  or  property.  Nothing  but  the  most  stringent  laws, 
making  it  a  State-pris..n  ntVence  to  mix  naphtha  and  illu- 
minating oil,  or  to  sell  iiny  product  of  petroleum  as  nn 
illuminating  oil  or  fluid  to  hv  used  in  lamps,  or  to  bo 
burned  except  in  air-gas  nia»diines.  that  will  evolve  an  in- 
flammable vapor  below  100°  F..  or  better,  120°  F,.  will  bo 
eflectual  in  remeilying  the  evil.  In  ease  of  an  accident 
from  the  sale  of  oil  below  the  standard,  the  seller  should  bo 
compelled  to  pay  all  dama::e  to  property,  and  if  a  lilo   i:* 
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Hanging  I^ainjf. 

Faerificcfl  should  bepunishcrl  fonnanslauj^hter.     It  should 
be  made  citrcindv  hazo-riljus  t'>  :cU  such  oils. 


tl^tuud  Lamp. 

"  Vapnr"  and  other  Naphtha  Storrs  are  contrivances  for 
Imrniu'i  the  cheap  naphtha  fur  wanning  and  cooking.  The 
naphtha,  sold  under  various  names  fur  the  purpose,  flows 

Fig.  7. 


The  Vapor  Stove. 

from  a  reservoir  at  one  side  to  the  burner.  These  stoves 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  often  give  rise  to  explosirins 
and  conflagrations.  Several  seriuus  accidents,  involving 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  have  already  oc- 
curred with  them  in  Xew  York. 

The  So-cttlh.fl  Sn/rit/  Liinipe. — An  indefinite  number  of 
safety  lamps  have  been  patented  with  a  view  to  make 
it  possible  to  burn  the  explosive,  inflammable  naphthas 


without  danger.  No  matter  how  well  they  realize  tho 
idea  of  protecting  the  oil  they  contain  from  explosion, 
they  are  treacherous  friends.     They  allay  one's  fears  of 

Fio.  8. 


explosive  oils,  and  tho  accident,  which  is  always  much 
more  likely  to  occur  outside  than  within  the  lamp,  is 
Just  as  likely  to  take  place.  The  lamp  is  dropped  and 
broken  ;  it  is  filled  while  burning:  the  servant  neglects  to 
screw  in  the  wick-tube;  the  oil-can  is  upset  or  left  un- 
corked, or  the  servant  uses  the  oil  to  kindle  the  fire.  In 
some  way  fire  gets  to  the  vapor  of  oil  and  an  explosion 
occurs.  Even  when  the  "safety  Inmji  "  has  an  ally.in  tlie 
form  of  a  '*  safety  can,"  it  fails  to  make  nnjditlia  safe.  It 
is  an  axiom  that  no  lamp  is  tmj'e  icith  danyfronn  oily  aiul 
evert/  lamp  is  safe  with  nafe  oil. 

Petroleum  an  Fuel. — Kumerous  eff"orts  have  been  made 
to  employ  petroleum  and  the  crude  oils  from  coal,  shale, 
etc.  as  fuel.  The  heating  power  of  these  oils  is  two  or 
three  times  that  of  coal,  and  furnaces  have  been  invented 
in  which  they  can  be  readily  and  completely  consumed 
under  steam-boilers.  But  the  practical  difficulty  is.  after 
all,  tho  cost  of  the  petroleum.  A  gallon  of  jictroleum 
weighs  about  7  pounds,  a  barrel  of  42  gallons  294  pounds, 
or  TA  barrels  make  a  ton  of  2240  pounds.  At  the  wells,  at 
$1.4U  per  barrel,  the  oil  costs  $10. .'>0  per  ton.  and  if  we  add 
$2.50  per  barrel  for  transportation,  we  have  SIS. 75.  which 
makes  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  petroleum  $29.26,  at  which 
it  cannot  compete  with  coal.  (See  Petroleum  rernufi  Coal, 
report  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Fisher  (New  York,  1864);  I'ttr.,hum 
and  Shale  Oil,  Jieport  of  Erperimeittn  at  Wuolicich  (IIou;^e 
of  Commons,  Aug.  10.  ISlKi)  ;  Ni/drocnrbtma  as  Furl,  Ad- 
dress  of  Francin  H.  Thomnou,  Phil.  Sac.  Glasijow  (Nov.  G, 
1867);  On  Liquid  Fuel,  IJenj.  H.  Paul.  Vh.l).,J.  .Sue.  Arts 
(Apr.  17,  LSnS);  Papers  by  H.  Sainte-CUure  JJedlle, 
Comptes  lienduft  (1S71);  The  Eamen  Sipitem  of  Furnace- 
tcorkiny  with  Petroleum,  Am.  Chem.  (Sept..  1875,  94).) 

StatiHticn. — The  following  figures  have  been  selected 
from  the  report  of  the  second  geological  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  circulars  of  Tetens  &  Beling  and  Beling. 
Xiemeyer  A  AVessels  of  New  York,  and  of  G.  K.  Babbitt  of 
Petrolia,  Pa. : 
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Pennsylvania  Petroleum, 


Average 

Exported. 

C3 

Productloa 
iD  barrels. 

price  for 
Year  at 
wells. 

Total  value  at 
wells. 

crude  or  its 

equivalent, 

barrels. 

ported  at 
wells. 

18a9 

3,200 

$13.00 

841,664 

18fi() 

650,000 

6.72 

4,368.000 

ISfil 

2,113,1100 

2.73 

5,770,128 

27,812 

S75,926 

18li2 

3,0.56,006 

1.68 

1.13.5,098 

272,192 

457,282 

l,si;:i 

2,611,359 

3.99 

10,419,322 

706,268 

2.818.009 

I8M 

2,116,182 

9.66 

20,H2,318 

796,821 

7,697,319 

ISIM 

3,497,712 

6.57 

22.979,967 

7+5,138 

4,895,.556 

1S66 

.3,597,527 

3.73 

13,418,775 

1,085,701 

6,287,888 

ISIW 

3,347,306 

3.18 

10,644,443 

1,676,300 

5,330,634 

ISCS 

3,71.5,741 

4.15 

15,420,325 

2,429,498 

10,082,416 

I«fi9 

4,215,010 

5.85 

24,057,7.50 

2,568,713 

15,026,971 

1H70 

5,6.59,000 

3.80 

21,504,200 

3,530,068 

13,414,258 

1S71 

5,795,000 

4.35 

25,205,250 

3,8911,326 

16,922,918 

1872 

6,5.39,1113 

3.75 

24,521,636 

4276,6CiO 

16,0.37,475 

1H7H 

9,879,155 

1.84 

18,178,197 

4,981,441 

9,165,851 

1874 

10,910,3'a 

1.17 

12,765,0.54 

4,903,970 

5.737,644 

1875 
foT 

8,619,639 
76,326,733 

1.21 

10.429,763 

5.200,000 

6,292,000 

§245,904,880 

.37,690,971 

$120,242,147 

The  Exjiortfor  1874  <"»f^  1S75. 

1K7*. 

Crude  nil,  barrels  (42  gals.) 299,008 

Refined  oil  "         "  3,403,128 

Lubricating  oil  "  

Naphtha  "  199,660 

Residuum  '*  

Refined  oil,  eases  (10  gals.) 2,73.8,595 

Naphtha  '•  "  1,.550 

Equivalent  of  above  in  crude  oil,  barrels,  4,903,970 

As  nearly  all  the  oil  e.xported  is  refined  in  this  country,  we 
may  add  $2  per  barrel  for  retining,  and  also  $2.50  per  bar- 
rel for  transportation  to  the  seaboard,  when  we  shall  have — 

For  1875. 

Oil  at  wells 30,292,000 

Cost  of  refiuing 10,400,000 

Cost  of  transportation 12,500,000 

Total $29,192,000 


1S75. 

386,664 

3,549,532 

2,584 

283,676 

47,316 

2,621,507 

19,100 

6,200,000 


Total  to  end  of  1S75. 
il20,242,147 
75,381,942 
94,227,427 


8289,851,516 

The  wells  drilled  in  Pennsylvania  to  end  of  1868  were 
5.560,  yielding  27,700,000  barrels  of  oil,  the  average  being 
4000  barrels  per  well :  at  the  average  price  of  S4.06  per 
barrel,  yielding  SIS, 700  per  well.  From  1869  to  1S74, 
inclusive,  49:39  wells  were  drilled,  yielding  42,000,000  bar- 
rels of  oil,  or  8400  barrels  per  well,  which  at  S2.90  jjer 
barrel,  the  average  price,  has  been  S24,500.  Of  the  entire 
10,499  wells  drilled  to  the  end  of  1S74  (in  oil-producing 
territory  only),  .3250  were  pumping  at  the  beginning  of 
1875.     The  daily  yield  during  >fov.,  1875,  was  in — 

Butler  and  .\riustrong  counties 15,017  barrels. 

Clarion  district 4,890      " 

Upper  oil-country 3,3.50      " 

Bradford  dist/ict 195      " 

Total 23,432  barrels. 

No  data  are  at  hand  for  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Canada,  etc., 
but  the  amount  is  comparatively  small. 

Literttfitre. — Xdplitlut  in  Aiii'i  {Ant.  J.  iS*''!*..  18.19.  xxxvii. 
35.'J);  Hfport  on  the  \utiirc  and  ProductH  t>f  Distillitti'tn  of 
Ptat,  by  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
(London.  1851 ):  AHphoiti^H  it  Xfijilitm.  par  Isidore  Huguenot 
(2d  ed.,  Paris,  1S52);  Uijiurl  on  the  Rock  Oil  ur  I'etro/niui 
from  Vcniin^o  l^t.,  J'ti.,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.  {1S55;  reprinted 
in  Ant.  Cheiniatj  July,  1871,  i.  IS);  Petroleum,  Greville 
Williams  {Phil.  Tninn.,  1857):  HonJhnrh  rler  Photoi/rn 
n.  l^arofjin  Fohrikotioii,  UUenhuth  { Quedlinburg,  185S); 
hie  tro'.kne  DinliNotion.  ete.,  Mueller  (I,eip/,ig,  1858);  The 
Uoek  Oih  of  Ohio,  J.  S.  Newberry  (  Ohio  A,/.  Hep.,  1859) ; 
'J'he  Mfinufttetitre  of  Photoifenic  or  Hydrocarbon  Ollt,  etc., 
T.  .'Vnti.-<ell  (New  York,  1859);  Rcriew  of  Dr.  AnliiieU'ii 
Rool.;  F.  U.  ."^torer  {Am.  J.  Sei.,  1860,  x.\x.  112,  254); 
y<ilea  on  the  l/iitori/  of  I'elroleum  or  Uoek  Oil,  T.  S.  Hunt 
{('iiniidiiin  .VoluraiiKl,  .luiy.  ISOl);  Petroleum  nr  Poeh  Oil. 
T.  S.  Hunt  {.•^mithaonion  Report.  1861,  319);  Hinidhneh  d. 
Vh.  Tech.,  Hollev  (Hd.  i.  fl.  2.  Braunschweig.  1862) :  //,iii</- 
hneh  d.  Fnh.  ilin.  Oele.  Theo.  Oppler  (Berlin.  1862);  I'e- 
triilenm  and  itn  Prnduetn,  \.  Norman  Tate  (London.  1.86;l)  ; 
Die  .Mineraloele,  Otto  Buclincr  (Weimar.  1864);  Vo„l  Oil 
and  /'cfra^-'iim,  H.  Erni  (Phil.,  1865);  Geol.  ."iurrei/ of  Cnli- 
fornin,  "(leology"  (vol.  i.,  1865);  Lehrhuch  d.  Chem. 
Tech.,  Me  Auf.,  Dr.  F.  Knajip  (Braunschweig,  1865);  Ac 
I'flrote,  K.  fiaxxYit  ct  H.  Ilandoiiin  (Paris,  1865);  A  /'rnc- 

tlrol    TreotiM   .111    t'..n^  I'etroleum.    nud  other   Oih,  2d    cd., 

.\brahain  (Jcsncr  (New  York.  1865);  RrHettreheit  on  the 
Volatile  ffi/ilrocarhonn,  C.  M.Warren  {.Mem.  Am.  .i'-nd.. 
now  scries,  ix.  1865,  1866) ;  Petroleum,  report  of  S.  S.  Haves 
(.■!9(h  Congress,  Ex.  Doc.  51,  1860);  /  I'etrolii  in  Ito'lio. 
-•\.  Stoppani  (Milano.  1866);  Xoureetn  Munnel  eomplet  de 
lo  Polirienti.,,,  el  de  VEmploi  den  llnilen  Min..  D.  JIaguier, 
Manuels  Koret  ( Paris,  1866);  />.«  finilci  .Ui'/i. ,  Ch.  Cogniet 
(Paris,  1868);  Mineral  0 ill  of  the  \etherland»'  EaH  Indian 


Possesnioni,  E.  H.  r.  Baumhauer  {Arckicen  Nferltutdaiaes 
de.a  Sciences,  etc.,  xiv.  1869) :  Notice  uttr  l'£clairat/e  aux 
Huilea  Min.,  Ed.  Colin  (Paris,  1870);  Pelrolia,  li  llrief 
Hi»torij  of  the  Pcnnitt/lrnnio  Petroleum  Reffion.  A.  Cone  and 
W.  K.  Jones  (New  York.  1870) ;  Report  on  I'etroleum  nn  an 
Illuminator,  etc.,  C.  F.  Chandler  (Report  Health  llept.  New 
York,  1870;  reprinted  in  part  in  .Ira.  Chemist,  ii.  4U9-I46  ; 
iii.  20,  41);  The  Oil-beorinij  Limestonet  of  I'hiear/o,  T.  S. 
Hunt  {Am.  Chemist,  W.  27);  Report  from  the  .S'el'eel  Com- 
mittee of  the  If'fune  of  Lorcla  on  the  Petroleum  Hill  (  London, 
1872);  Das  Paraffin  u.  die  Mincrnlole,  M.  Albrecht  (.^toh- 
mann-Engler's  Payen's  Teeli.  Chemie,  Stuttgart,  1871 1 ; 
The  Paruffine  Jnduslri/.  F.  Field  {Am.  Chemist,  v.  I69|; 
Second  Oeol.  Surrei/  of  Pennsyleania,  appendi.x  to  Minerals 
of  Pennsylvania.  S.  P.  Sadttler,  and  .'^pieial  Report  on  the 
Petroleum  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  E.  Wrigley  (Harrisbu-g, 
1875) ;  Extinction  of  Petroleum  by  Chloroform,  Ommeganck 
(.4m.  Chemist,  v.  292);  Wayner's  Jahrcsh.  d.  Chem.  Terh. 
(i.  to  XX.,  1855-74);  Watt's  Did.,  "Naphtha,  Paraffine. 
Petroleum ;"  Muspratt'a  Technieche  Chemie  (2te  -\uf.  iii. 
1381  :  V.  181).  C.  F.  Ciuxdi.er. 

Petroleum  and  Naphtha  Gas,  Many  processes 
have  been  patented,  and  put  in  jtractice  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  for  the  preparation  of  illuminating  gas  from  jietrr*- 
leum  and  its  products,  as  well  .as  from  coal  an  1  shale  oils. 
These  processes  involve  either  (1)  simjily  charging  atmo- 
spheric air  with  the  vapors  of  the  lighter  ]»ortions  of  petro- 
leum, etc.,  gasolene,  and  using  the  mixture,  air-yas  ;  or  (2) 
subjecting  either  of  the  above-mentioned  materials  to  de- 
structive distillation  at  or  above  a  red  heat,  and  thus  con- 
verting them  into  permanent  gases  of  high  illuminating 
power,  to  be  used  either  («)  alone,  or  {bj  mixed  with  air 
or  other  gases.  Air-<]ns  is  now  extensively  manufactured, 
generally  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  lighting  of  4hvellings, 
hotels,  factories,  etc.  Air-gas  was  first  made  bypas.-inr 
air  over  benzol  from  coal-tar.  Beel  jiatented  a  machine 
for  carburetting  air  with  benzol  in  1836  ;  Paine  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  experimented  on  an  air-light  about  1850  ;  0.  P. 
Drake  of  Boston  brought  out  a  machine  in  1852:  Jesse 
Carpenter  patented  a  machine  soon  after  this  date.  (For 
details  with  regard  to  early  patents  see  Wa^iner's  ,/ahrcsh.: 
Longbottom's,  1856,  p.  422";  Mongrucl,  1863,  p.  727;  Well 
and  Meyers.  1864,  p.  700  ;  S.  Marcus,  1S66,  p.  701  ;  Pond, 
Richardson,  and  Morse.  1866,  p.  70.3;  Friedlebcn.  1868,  p. 
763  :  and  Miiller  and  .Methei.  IS68.  p.  765.)  The  cost  id' 
benzol  was  an  obstacle  which  for  a  long  time  preventeil  the 
Introduction  of  the  air-light.  It  was  obtained  in  limited 
quantities,  and  sold  for  $1  to  SI. 50  per  gallon.  Theintio- 
cluction  of  petroleum  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  system  of 
illumination  by  supplying  gasolene  in  large  quantities  at 
about  25  cents  j^er  gallon.  Inventors  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  variety  of  '•  gas- 
machines  "  were  soon  jiatented.  All  consist,  however,  of 
at  lea.st  (1)  a  contrivance  for  securing  a  current  of  air, 
"  the  blower,"  and  (2)  a  vessel  to  hold  the  gasolene,  "the 
generator."  more  or  less  compUcateil.  so  as  to  expose  a  very 
large  quantity  of  liquid,  either  in  shallow  trays  tir  on  cotton 
wicking.  shavings,  etc.  Stune  have  in  addition  (3)  arrange- 
ments for  warming  the  generator  to  increase  the  evapora- 
tiim.  The  evaporation  of  the  gasolene  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  gencratiir  very  rapidly  if  it  is  small,  and  the 
low  temperature  retanls  the  evaporation.  This  ditficulty 
is  met  by  warming  or  by  increasing  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  generator.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  tested  the  gas  from  one 
of  these  machines,  and  found  that  the  evaporation  and 
subsequent  condensation  in  the  ]iipes  of  the  ga.solene  was 
cimtrolled  by  the  temperature  to  a  marked  degree  :  at  60° 
1'".  five  feet  of  the  air-gas  gave  a  light  varying  from  17  lo 
19  candle-power  (sperm  candles,  burning  2  grains  each  per 
minute) ;  at  38°  F.,  11  to  12  candles;  at  27°  F.,  9J  candles  ; 
and  at  14°  F.,  3  candles.  At  60°  F..  3}  pounds  of  gaso- 
lene, or  ^ths  of  a  gallon,  furnished  100  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
eiiual  to  a  consumption  of  7  gallons  per  1000  feet. 

.•\ir-gas  requires  burners  with  large  openings  specially 
constructed  for  it,  and  must  be  burned  umlcr  a  low  pres- 
sure. If  the  current  is  t.io  rapid,  the  flame  is  cooleil  too 
much  and  is  readily  extinguished.  A  few  years  since  the 
writer  tested  the  gas  from  a  number  of  different  machines 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  and  found  it  to  vary  from 
HU  to  30  candles.  Some  of  these  machines  are  provided 
with  a  retort  which  is  sufliciently  heated  to  actually  de 
compose  at  least  a  portion  of  the  gasolene  passing  through 
it  into  permanent  gases.  These  arc  afterward  dilute  I 
with  air.  This  is  not  properly  "  air-gas,"  in  tlie  sense  to 
which  the  term  is  usually  restricted.  A.  S.  Kimball  has 
analvzed  the  gas  from  such  a  machine,  and  fonnil  it  lo  con- 
tain—air, 70  per  cent, ;  fixed  gas.  27  ;  olofiant  gas,  I  ; 
hydrogen  (?).  2.     (."'ee  -Im.  Chemist,  vi.  II.) 

'special  preeauti»ms  are  necessary  to  make  the  use  of 
these  machines  safe,  (insolene  is  such  an  innauimablo 
liquid  that  it  will  take  flro  at  any  temperature,  and  is  so 
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volutilo  (hat  it  evolves  a  cnnibu.«tiblc  vapor  at  all  teiiipeni- 
luros.  wlik-li,  mingling  with  the  air,  I'urnis  an  explosive 
mixture.  Several  serious  nfciilunts  have  already  occurred. 
All  ilanger  can  be  obviated  by  jilacing  the  machine,  or  at 
least  the  generator  which  contains  the  gasoline,  in  a  sepa- 


rate and  farcfully-locki'd  buiUling  or  vault  at  a  consider- 
able distance  ( lliil  feet)  from  the  building  to  be  lighted. 

(I'ttit  from  J\triilttint,  tt':.  hi/  iitelnirtive  i>intilU(ti>>n. — 
Permanent  gas  of  high  illuminating  power  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  petroleum  and  its  ]iroduct3  by  exposing  them 


Gas- Gcucrator  lu  vault,  dUtaot  Trum  bouse  50  feet  or  more. 

Sprin^eld 

to  a  red  licat.  This  wa.«  at  first  doubtetl  by  many,  who  be- 
lieved tli;it  the  only  cRcct  nf  lioat  wouM  be  the  vaporization 
of  the  vohitile  hydrocarbon  oils  and  the  production  of  a 
mere  vapor,  which  would  condense  in  the  cool  pipes.  The 
"cracking"  or  splitting  of  complex  hydrocarbon  oils  into 
simpler,  lighter,  and  more  volatile  oils  has  been  discussed 
in  the  artitde  Petrolcum,  and  the  conversion  of  sueh  oils 
into  permanent  gases  in  the  article  Gas-Lu;hting.  Thcro 
is  but  one  condition  necessary  to  accomplish  the  latter  re- 
sult; that  is,  the  actual  exposure  of  the  oily  vapors  to  a 
full  red  heat  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  few  seconds 
only.  The  product  may  contain  some  condensable  vapors, 
but  after  the  separation  of  these  there  will  remain  a  large, 
percentage  of  rich  permanent  gases,  consisting  of  marsh- 
gas  (CIl*),  ethane  (C2H6).  butane  {CsHs).  etc.,  with  defines 
(C'illi.CaHe),  acetylene  (C2II2),  etc.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature and  the  longer  the  exposure  the  simpler  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  lower  the  illuminating  power.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  regulating  the  temperature  so  as  to  secure  a  con- 
stant product.  A  deposit  of  carbon  will  be  found  in  the 
retort,  but  this  should  not  be  so  abundant  as  to  cause  in- 
convenience. Much  fear  was  expressed  lest  the  gas  should 
** stratify"  in  the  holders.  Stratification  could  result  in 
only  two  ways  :  ( 1 )  either  by  the  heavier,  richer  gases  set- 
tling from  the  lighter  ones,  or  (2)  from  an  irregular  pro- 
duction due  to  variations  in  the  heat,  by  which  heavy  gas 
is  produced  atone  time  and  light  gas  at  another.  The  first 
way  is  impossible,  as  gases  never  separate  after  they  have 
once  mixed  { The  popular  idea  that  carbonic  acid  accumu- 
lates near  the  floor  in  our  rooms  is  entirely  fallacious.)  By 
the  sci'ond  method  tftiti/jomr)/  stratification  may  occur,  but 
a  uniform  mixture  will  be  sure  to  result  finally,  as  gases 
diffuse  into  each  other,  no  matter  how  great  the  difference 
in  their  densities.     (See  article  Oas.) 

t'ntde  petroleum  is  readily  converted  into  gas  by  causing 
it  to  i)ass  through  a  red-hot  retort  filled  with  fragments  of 
coke,  tire-briek,  or  similar  porous  body  to  increase  surface, 
or  fitted  with  tray-like  iron  plates.  The  material  being 
free  from  sulj)hur,  the  gas  requires  little  purification.  Ten 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum  yield  1000  feet  of  gas,  samjdes 
of  which,  analyzed  by  Boiley  (Wagner's  Technuloyi/),  were 
found  to  contain — 

1.  II. 

lliavy  hydrocarbons 31.6  3:i4 

Li^'lit  hydrocarbons 35.7  40.6 

Hydrogen 32.7  26.0 

100.  100. 

According  to  Wagner,  the  petroleum  gas  made  in  Ilirzel's 
apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  acetvlene  (C2H2),  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  O.Git. 

Peti-oUtim  residuum  may  be  used  in  place  of  crude  petro- 
leum. F.  A.  Sabatton  found  that  fii  gallons  could  be  made 
to  yield  1000  feet  of  rich  gas.  Crude  shale  and  coal  oih 
give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  petroleum.  (See 
AVagner's  Tecliuolo;/i/.)  Crt;o8nte  soda,  the  refuse  product 
obtained  in  jmrifying  coal  and  shale  oil  with  caustic  soda, 
has  been  suggested  by  L.  Ramdohr  as  a  cheap  material  for 


Gas-machine. 


Air-Pumj),  lu  ceUar  of  house. 


the  manufacture  of  a  rich  gas.  Xuphtha,ihe  cheapest  and 
most  volatile  available  product  from  petroleum,  is,  however, 
the  material  which  has  found  most  favor  as  a  substitute  for 
coal.  Numerous  jirocesses  hn^'e  been  patented  in  the  U.  S., 
and  some  of  them  are  now  in  use  on  a  considerable  scale.  {1 ) 
The  naphtha  is  passed  alone,  generally  in  vajior.  through 
a  red-hot  retort,  ami  converted  into  gas  which  is  («)  used 
alone,  (A)  diluted  with  air.  (r)  added  to  pure  coal-gas  as 
an  enricher.  (d)  diluted  with  both  air  and  coal-gas  (Rand 
&  Gale  process,  used  at  N.  Y.  Mutual  works  and  else- 
where), (e)  diluted  with  water-gas.  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide,  produced  by  passing  steam  over  red- 
hot  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  by  passing  a  mixture 
of  naphtha-gas  and  steam  through  a  red-hot  retort  (Spen- 
cer process;  see  Water-Gas);  or  (2)  a  jiortion  of  the 
coal-gas  made  in  the  ordinary  way  is  passed  through 
heated  naphtha,  and  when  loaded  with  its  vapors  is  sent 
through  a  red-hot  retort  (Olney's  process,  Harlem  gas- 
works, Citizens*  G.  L.  Co.'s  and  People's  Gas  L.  Co.'s 
works,  Brooklyn).  All  of  these  methods  (pay  be  made  to 
yield  permanent  gases  of  high  illuminating  power.  Some 
can.  however,  be  carried  out  with  much  more  regularity 
and  certainty  than  others.  Some  result  in  the  rajiid  de- 
struction of  the  retorts  ;  otliers  do  not.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
Suppose  that  the  higher  illuminating  power  of  the  naphtha- 
gas  is  a  special  reason  why  it  should  be  substituted  for 
coal-gas.  Seventeen  candle-gas.  such  as  is  furnished  from 
coal  by  all  our  city  companies,  is  as  rich  as  is  desirable. 
Gas  much  richer  is  liable  to  smoke,  at  least  at  times,  and 
the  products  from  partially-burned  gas  not  only  discolor 
fixtures,  walls,  and  houses,  but  they  are  very  oppressive  to 
the  lungs.  The  real  questions  are  (1)  whether  naphtha  is 
cheajier  than  caking  coals  for  supplying  the  entire  volume 
of  gas,  or  (2)  whether  it  is  eheajjer  than  cannel.  albertite, 
grahamite,  etc.  as  an  enricher  for  coal-gas  of  low  illumi- 
nating power.  Niiphtha  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.700  or 
72°  B.  weighs  5.8  pounds  to  the  gallon,  equivalent  to  .'i86 
gallons  to  the  ton  of  2240  pounds.  This  at  5  cents  per 
gallon  is  $19.30  per  ton;  at  6  cents,  $23.16;  7  cents,  §27.02  ; 
10  cents,  S3S.G0.  Further,  naphtha  yields  neither  coke 
nor  tar,  both  of  which  are  important  items  in  the  accounts 
of  coal-gas  works,  especially  as  coke  or  other  fuel  must 
be  provided  to  make  the  naphtha-gas.  A  further  and 
most  important  element  in  the  calculation  is  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  niiphtha,  even  now  when  but  little  is 
used  for  gas.  Should  the  large  works  create  a  new  de- 
mand, the  price  would  undoubtetUy  advance  to  double  or 
treble  the  present  rate.  It  is  not  probable  that  naphtha- 
gas  can  ever  come  into  general  use.  even  in  this  country, 
near  the  source  of  su]»ply,  except  as  an  enricher  of  coal- 
gas.  C.  F.  Chanplkr. 

Petroleum,  Geology  of.  Petroleum  is  the  common 
name  for  mineral  oil,  whatever  its  physical  characters  or 
chemical  composition.  These  vary  greatly,  some  kinds 
being  dark,  viscid,  and  tar-like,  others  almost  transparent, 
very  fluid,  and  volatile.  More  generally  petroleum  has  an 
oily  consistence,  is  brown,  green,  or  yellowish  by  reflected. 
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often  red  by  transmitted,  light,  and  has  a  strong,  charac- 
teri.^tic  odor.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mineral  species, 
as  it  has  no  fixed  formula  of  composition,  but  is  a  variable 
mixture  of  several  substances,  which  differ  much  in  their 
physical  characters  and  in  the  ratios  of  their  constituents. 
The  different  varieties  of  petroleum  form  a  continuous 
serie::;  of  hydrocarbons,  which  begins  with  asphaltum.  a 
hard,  black  solid,  and  ends  with  naphtha,  an  ethereal  fluid. 
The.-^e.  with  water,  carbonic  acid,  marsli-gas,  etc.,  are  the 
evolved  products  of  a  natural  or  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  tissue,  lignite,  peat.  coal,  anthracite,  and 
graphite  being  the  residual  jjroducts.  The  diversity  ob- 
servable in  petroleums  is  probably  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences in  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  from  which  they 
have  been  produced,  and  in  jiart  to  changes  they  have  suf- 
fered through  evaporation  and  oxidatiim.  As  originally 
formed,  probably  most  petroleums  were  very  light,  but 
have  been  evajjorated  and  sometimes  oxidized  by  exposure. 
Petroleum  distilled  artificially  becomes  more  and  more 
dense  by  the  loss  of  its  lighter  parts  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  tar  or  pitch.  In  nature  essentially  the  same  changes 
take  place,  ami  the  final  residuum  is  asphalt.  This  is 
formed  about  oil-springs,  often  in  large  quantities,  as  in 
Canada,  at  the  "  tar-springs  "  of  Colorado,  in  Southern 
California,  the  island  of  Trinidad,  etc.  Asphalt  in  its 
turn  also  suffers  distillation,  and  the  older  asphalts,  like 
grahamite  and  albertite.  though  derived  from  petroleum 
and  filling  fissures  once  reservoirs  for  oil  have  become  so 
hard  and  dry  as  to  be  classeil  as  "asphaltic  coals." 

The  theory  of  the  genesis  of  petroleum  held  by  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  is  well  known  that 
in  tlic  growth  of  jjlants  the  mysterious  principle  called  life 
produces  the  dissociation  of  the  elements  composing  car- 
bonic acid  ami  water,  breaking  the  strongest  bonds  of  in- 
organic chemistry.  Under  this  influence  structures  of 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height  and  many  tons  in  weight  are 
piled  up  in  antagonism  to  the  force  of  gravitation  and  the 
affinities  of  inorganic  chemistry.  AVhen  the  life-spark 
leaves  this  structure,  and  its  creative  and  conservative 
power  is  no  longer  exerted,  the  mass  stands  as  an  unstable 
conij)ound,  and  the  oxygen  which  has  been  divorced  from 
,its  carb.m  by  the  intrusive  life-force  now  hastens  to  re- 
claim its  own.  This  reunion  may  take  place  slowly  and 
quietly,  and  is  then  named  "decay,"  but  under  favoring 
circumstances  with  heat  and  fury,  which  is  called  "com- 
bustion." The  result  in  each  case  is  the  same:  the  or- 
ganic tis?ue  is  oxidized;  the  affinities  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry reassert  themselves :  the  stable  compounds  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  formed  and  pass  away  ;  hydrocarbons 
are  evolved  and  oxidized  ;  and  in  place  of  the  great  mass 
of  organic  tissue  a  handful  of  ashes  is  left,  which  repre- 
sents the  mineral  matter  woven  by  life  into  its  epheme- 
ral fabric.  This  process  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
tissue  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
permanently  arrested.  By  excluding  oxygen  and  apply- 
ing heat  the  constituents  of  the  mass  react  upon  them- 
seive:^,  forming  new  compounds — solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
— several  of  which  possess  properties  which  make  them 
useful  to  man  during  their  existence,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment iif  usable  force  in  the  act  of  passing  to  their  inevit- 
able destiny,  oxidation. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wood-tissue  varies  some- 
what in  different  kinds  of  wood,  but  a  typical  example 
chosen  by  Rischof  gave  carbon  4'J.l,  hydrogen  G.3.  oxygen 
41.0.  When  this  is  placed  in  a  retort  and  subjected  to  dc 
etructive  distillation,  there  are  evolved  from  it  watery 
vapor  (hygroscopic),  acetic  acid,  condensable  vapors  of 
najdidia,  and,  as  the  heat  is  increased,  uncondensable 
gasi's  (carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.).  water  from  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  free  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  from  a  combination  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  wood.  The  ultimate  residual 
produ''t  is  cliarcoal,  consisting  of  carb')n  and  the  ash  of 
the  ]ii;iiil.  ill  all,  ])erhaps,  onc-(iuarter  of  the  original  mass. 
A  similar  round  of  changes  may  take  pia<-e  in  nature 
spontaneously  and  at  a  low  temperature.  When  buried 
under  water  or  wet  earth,  vegetable  tissue  is  still  slowly 
oxidized,  since  water  absorbs  some  air;  but  ajiart  from 
thi^i.  the  original  ti'^suc  is  greatly  modified  by  the  reaction 
of  its  constituents  upon  themselves.  The  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, auil  oxygen  combine  in  jiart  to  form  carbonic  acid, 
water,  carburutted  hydrogen,  and  naphtha  { petroleum ), 
whii'h  esciipo,  in  part  remaining  temporarily  as  a  solid  ro- 
siihnim,  whii-h  becomes  at  first  brown  and  ultimately 
bliU'k  from  its  free  carbon,  an<I  is  known  first  as  lignite, 
and  subsef|ueutly,  as  it  progressively  changes,  as  coal,  an- 
thracite, etc.  Tlio  escape  of  gases  from  vegetable  matter 
decaying  in  sliallow  water  has  been  seen  by  almost  every 
one.  The  evolution  of  liquid  hy<lrocari>ons  has  also  been 
observed,  and  would  be  more  frequently  noticed  if  care- 
fully htokcd  for.    The  process  of  subterranean  ur  subaqueous 


distillation  of  vegetable  tissue  is  called  bituminization,  be- 
cause one  of  its  temporary  products  is  bitumen,  which  sat- 
urates or  invests  the  residual  carbon,  giving  it  a  jiitchy  ap- 
pearance. This  process  goes  on  as  long  as  there  is'  any 
organic  compound  left  in  the  mass:  the  final  residuum 
being  graphite,  the  intermediate  stages  represented  by 
peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  etc.  .Some  of  its 
phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  evolution  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  ("fire-damp"  and  "choke- 
damp")  from  beds  of  lignite  and  coal,  and  by  a  constant 
flow  of  inflammable  gas  and  petroleum  from  "strata  of  bi- 
tuminous shale.  The  sp<mtaneous  distillation  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  organic  constituents  of  beds  of  lignite,  coal, 
and  carbonaceous  shale  may  be  seen  along  their  lines  of 
outcrop,  where  even  the  carbon  of  the  most  exposed  por- 
tions is  altogether  burnt  off,  having  an  ash  or  clay  behind. 
As  the  strata  are  jicnctrated  the  percentage  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  constantly  increases,  until,  having  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences,  the  mass  is  found"  pre- 
senting its  normal  physical  and  chemical  characters.  A 
similar  series  of  facts  may  be  observed  in  a  comparison  of 
the  carbonaceous  deposits  of  different  geological  ages,  as, 
except  where  local  causes  like  volcanic  outbursts  and  ele- 
vation of  mountain-chains  have  produced  metamorphisni 
of  all  rocks,  and  perhaps  complete  destructive  distillation 
of  organic  matter,  the  oldest  deposits  exhibit  the  most 
complete  result  of  this  process,  and  the  more  recent  beds 
of  carbonaceous  matter  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to 
the  composition  of  cellulose. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  chemists  that  in  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  tissue  it  is  resolved  primarily  into 
coal,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.,  and  that 
the  escape  of  gases  from  coal  is  simply  their  liberation 
from  imprisonment  in  its  interstices.  This  theory  is  dis- 
proved, however,  not  only  by  the  facts  that  have  been  cited, 
but  by  observations  made  on  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  coal  itself  when  long  exposed — observations  which  show 
a  progressive  and  spontaneous  distillation  of  this  sub- 
stance. If  any  further  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this 
view  is  required,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  from  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  shale  and  coal,  hydrocarbon  gases  and 
liquids  can  be  and  arc  jiroduccd  on  a  grand  scale  by  arti- 
ficial distillation.  All  our  cities  are  lighted  with  illumi- 
nating gas  distilled  from  coal,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  abundant  supi)Iies  of  i)etru- 
leum,  oils  were  distilled  from  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale 
to  supply  wants  since  more  cheaply  met  by  the  natural 
oils.  Even  now  in  some  countries  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial oil  is  a  great  and  well-sustained  industry.  In  all 
their  essential  characters  the  artificial  agree  with  the  nat- 
ural oils,  the  most  important  difference  being  that  the  for- 
mer contain  benzole,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc..  and 
hence  suiq)lying  llie  materials  for  the  coal-tar  colors,  while 
they  are  found  in  but  few  ''rock  oils."  This  difTercncc  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  distillation  is 
effected  at  a  high  temperature,  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  organic  compounds  not  often  produced  in 
the  natural  distillation. 

If  the  theory  given  above  bo  the  true  one,  petroleum 
where  it  occurs  in  nature  should  be  associated  witli  carbu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  be  traceable  to  some  deposit  of  or- 
ganic matter;  and  such  may  probably  be  always  found  to 
be  the  case.  Petroleum  shows  itself  at  the  surface  flowing 
out,  usually  with  water,  from  some  subterranean  source, 
and  all  copioitu  s])rings  of  this  descrijttion  are  f(nind  to  bo 
located  at  no  great  distance  above  some  considerable  mass 
of  bituminous  material.  AVhere  obtained  in  large  c[uanti- 
tics  it  is  found  in  reservoirs  of  broken  or  porous  strata,  which 
overlie  carbonaceous  deposits.  JIuch  confusion  lias  been 
produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
investigated  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  coarse  sandstones 
and  cfmglomerates  form  the  reservoirs  which  hold  the  oil 
of  Western  Pennsylvania;  but  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  petroleum  is  n<it  indigenous  in  a  nuiss  of  com- 
minuted qunrtz.  ami  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  otlier  source  anil  fV<un  organic  material.  It  is  inevi- 
table also  that  when  flowing  out  of  the  rock  where  it  is 
produced,  it  should  rise  and  occupy  any  reservoir  open  to 
receive  it:  ami  that  where  the  channels  through  which  it 
flitws  are  continuous  to  the  surface,  the  current  production 
should  pass  off  with  the  water  ami  be  evaporated,  oxidi/cd, 
and  dispersed,  or  leave  only  an  asphaltic  residuum.  When 
petroleum  is  stored  it  is  ]dnced  in  capacious  tanks,  where 
it  is  hermetically  sealed  up  :  antl  in  nature  wo  find  it  stored 
in  the  same  way.  Parous  and  jnintcd  strata  of  eonghuu- 
eratcand  sandstone  often  lie  conveniently  above  some  mass 
of  carbitnaceous  material  undergoing  decomposition.  These 
open  strata  form  great  reservoirs  that  are  filled  with  water, 
gas,  and  oil.  and  above  this  is  .sometimes  spread  n  sheet  of 
impervious  matter  that  serves  aa  n  cover.  When  by  boring 
through  this  cover  the  reserv-drs  are  tapped,  either  water. 
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ofl,  or  gas  is  forced  out,  nccording  as  the  bottom,  middle, 
or  top  of  the  reservoir  is  pierced.  Whiit  arc  called  foun- 
tain or  lloHJii^  wells  uiufi  be  cunneeted  with  subterraiieiin 
re-icrvoirs  in  i^uvh  a  way  that  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  in 
some  upper  chambers  forces  out  the  oil.  This  is  the  ftrtie- 
turc  of  our  ninst  pmciuctivc  oil-districts:  and  something 
similar  must  exist  wherever  great  accumulations  of  petro- 
leum ;iitpc:ir  and  where  tinwing  wells  are  attainublc. 

If  the  lacts  reported  above  arc  accural.?ly  stilted,  and 
tlie  expliinalinn  of  them  is  the  true  one.  it  follows  that 
|tetioleuni  is  being  ciinstnntly  produced,  and  that  the  oil 
in  any  oil-district  will  nut  be  exhausted  until  :ill  the  hydro- 
earbonaccous  matter  from  which  it  comes  is  distilled.  But 
it  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the  ent>rmous  pro- 
<luctiveness  of  some  oil-wells  (llll)O  to  I'llUO  barrels  per 
day)  is  short-lived,  and  also  that  the  supply  from  any  one 
oil-distriet  may  be  so  nearly  exhausted  tliat  the  current 
production  will  not  pay  its  cost.  Ilencc  we  may  exjiect 
that  at  no  ilistant  day  all  the  now  ])roductive  and  the  yet- 
to-be-discovercd  oil-districts — of  wliieh  the  number  is  un- 
known, but  is  probably  small — will  be  praetically.  though 
not  perfectly,  worked  out.  and  petroleum  cease  to  he  one 
of  the  great  staple  products  of  the  country.  Fortunately, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  work  nature  is  doing  so 
slowly  can  be  taken  out  of  her  hiind^.  and  be  done  artifi- 
cially far  more  rai>iflly  than,  and  nlrnost  as  cheaply  as,  she 
dues  it.  Tlie  Huron  sluilo  and  other  oil-producing  rocks 
can  bo  distilleii  so  as  to  furnish  oil  at  a  cost  not  greater 
than  double  that  now  paid,  and  the  supply  obtainable  from 
this  source  is  practically  inexhaustible.  AVe  may  there- 
fore congratulate  ourselves  that  the  pix'scnt  over-stimulated 
production  and  wasteful  use  of  this  valuable  portion  of 
our  national  estate  is  not  so  ruin-ms  an  extravagance  as  it 
at  first  sight  would  seem  ;  for  after  this  stock  of  tlie  m.-n- 
ufacturcd  article  shall  be  squandered  by  the  heirs  there 
will  still  remain  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material  from  whitdi 
industry,  and  not  speculation,  will  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  for  ever  maintain  a  legitimate  and  flourishing 
business. 

Dixtrihut'nm  nf  Petroleum. — Petroleum  occurs  at  all  geo- 
logical horizons  above  tho  Eozoic  system.  The  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  series  and  the  later  ones  of  New  England 
contain  graphite  and  anthracite,  but  the  hydrocarbons  have 
been  entirely  expelled  from  tho  vegetable  tissue  of  which 
these  are  residues.  In  tho  later  and  unehanged  sediment- 
ary rocks  petroleum  is  usually  to  be  found  flowing  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  from  every  considerable  mass  of 
carbonaceous  materiiil.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance  from  bituminous  shale,  and  it 
is  probable  that  all  the  great  accumulation^  of  rocI:-oil  are 
derived  from  strata  of  this  character.  This  is  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  great  thickness  and  extent  of  deposits 
of  this  class,  since  they  contain  in  the  aggregate  a  far 
greater  amount  of  bituminized  organic  tissue  than  beds 
of  coal,  lignite,  or  peat.  It  is  iilso  jirobable  that  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  bituminous  shales  is  peculiarly  prone 
to  this  kind  of  dccomjiosition.  It  is  derived  very  largely 
from  marine  vegetati<in.  and  has  ahvays  been  submerged 
in  water ;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  is  richer  in  hydrogen, 
ami  in  spontancius  dij^tillation  furnishes  a  larger  quantity 
of  oil  and  gas,  than  any  other  form  of  mineralized  organic 
tissue. 

In  ascending  tho  geological  scale,  the  first  oil-horizon  is 
founi  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series. 
Here  the  I'tica  shale  is  highly  bituminous,  and  is  the 
source  of  oil  and  gas  springs  over  a  large  area.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  oil  and  gas  issue  from  the  Utica  shale  in 
many  places,  and  they  are  here  jirobably  derived  from 
sea-weeds  and  gra]itolitcs.  At  t'ollingwood,  Canada,  this 
formation  is  saturated  with  petroleum,  but  it  is  here  a 
bituminous,  earthy  limestone,  filled  with  the  remains  of 
trilobites.  and  it  doubtless  owes  much  of  its  carbonaceous 
impregnation  to  the  animal  matter  of  these  crustaceans. 
In  the  region  about  Burkesville,  Ivy.,  famous  for  its  oil- 
springs  and  flowing  wells,  the  oil  apparently  emanates 
from  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Ttica  shale,  and  is  confined 
by  sheets  of  imj)orvious  limestone  which  represent  the 
liudson  River  group.  These  strata  are  exposed  by  the 
deep  erosion  of  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gas  under  the  flaggy  limestones  is  such  as 
in  some  instances  to  cause  violent  explosions,  in  which 
many  hundred  tons  of  rock  and  water  are  thrown  out. 
These  fjna  vohnnocH,  as  they  are  called  in  this  region. 
afl"ord  positive  proof  of  the  gradual  production  of  marsh- 
gas  from  bituminized  organic  tissue,  since  if  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Silurian  sea  had  in  its  primary  decomposition  pro- 
duced all  the  gas  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  this  would 
have  all  bubbled  out  ages  ago.  Though  now  "  landlocked," 
and  from  it^  isolation  neglected,  the  Cumberland  oil-re- 
gion is  probably  capable  of  producing  a  large  amount  of 


petroleum.  In  Western  Canada,  between  Lake  Eric  and 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  district  which  t>i>m  tlie  quantity  of  oil  it 
has  produced  is  generally  known  as  the  (.'anaila  oil-rcgiun. 
The  country  is  here  low  and  level,  and  is  un*lerlai<l  by  a 
thick  sheet  of  clay.  Beneath  that,  the  surface-rocks  are 
the  Hamilton  limestones  and  shales,  smoothly  planed  ofl" 
by  glacial  action.  The  oil  obtained  here  has  been  nuiinly 
derived  from  the  line  of  junction  between  the  clay  and 
rock,  and  so  much  had  accumulated  there  that  when  the 
clay  was  jiierced  many  thousand  barrels  of  oil  flowed  fr(»in 
a  single  orifice.  When  these  reservoirs  were  emptied  tho 
oil  was  found  to  issue  in  relatively  small  quantity  from 
fissures  in  the  rock  below.  The  current  supply  in  the 
shafts  sunk  was  too  small  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
wells  bored,  though  yielding  considerable  oil.  were  on  the 
whole  not  successful :  and  this  oil-region  has  been  practical- 
ly abandoned.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  considered 
the  Corniferons  limestone  as  the  source  of  oil  in  Western 
Canada,  ancl  have  gone  so  far  as  to  represent  this  as  the 
great  source  of  petroleum  in  the  country.  There  are 
serious  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this  theory. 
Though  the  Corniferous  limestone  is  undoubtedly  an  or- 
ganic deposit,  it  nowhere  contains  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  hydrocarbons ;  very  little  <dl  can  be  produced 
from  it.  and  oil  and  gas  sjirings  are  very  rare  where  it 
underlies  the  surface.  No  considerable  quantity  of  jic- 
troleum  is  derivccl  from  wells  in  the  Corniferous  or  any 
other  limestone,  either  because  of  the  absence  of  petroleum 
or  the  closeness  of  the  ruck.  Cells  filled  with  oil  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  many  limestones,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally closed  cavities.  The  oil  of  Cana<ia  is  probably  de- 
rived from  two  horizons — the  Marcellus  and  Hamilton 
shales,  and  tho  underlying  CoUingwood  shales,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  This  district  lies  in  the 
line  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  strata  are  slightly  disturbed  or  broken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  favor  the  emission  of  oil,  even  from  deep  sources. 
The  Canadian  petroleum  is  nearly  black  in  color,  has  a 
gravity  of  20°  to  42°  Beaume,  and  a  peculiar  acrid  and 
nauseous  smell,  probabl}'  in  virtue  of  a  small  amount  of 
sulphur  it  contains. 

The  next  higher  oil-horizon  is  by  far  the  most  produc-  . 
tive  one  in  this  countr}-.  It  lies  in  the  I'jiper  Devonian 
rucks,  and  is  that  in  which  all  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania 
are  located.  The  geological  structure  of  this  district  is  as 
follows:  The  hills  and  table-lands  are  formed  of  carbon- 
iferous rocks,  ])atches  of  coal-measures,  the  conglomerate, 
and  300  to  4(M1  feet  of  Louver  Carboniferous  or  Waverley 
shales.  The  draining  streams  generally  cut  through  these 
strata  and  expose  the  Chemung.  The  wells  bored  in  the 
valleys  begin  in  the  shales  of. the  Chemung:  those  of  the 
table-lands  pass  through  the  Waverley.  The  underlying 
Chemung  and  Upper  Portage  rocks  are  here  composed  of 
alternations  of  clay  shale,  with  three  or  four  bands  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.  The  oil  is  found  in  the  latter, 
saturating  the  porous  material  and  filling  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  fissures  whicli  traverses  them.  These  are  records  of 
slight  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  region,  and 
which  have  shattered  and  opened  the  harder  strata,  while 
the  shales — as  is  the  constant  habit  of  such  rocks — have 
settled  back  into  compact  masses.  That  the  ]ictr(deum  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  has  not  originated  in  the  mechan- 
ical strata  just  mentioned  is  certain,  as  there  neither  is  nor 
has  been  any  constituent  of  this  rock  which  could  bo  trans- 
formed into  it.  And.  as  intimated  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, we  must  look  below  the  reservoirs  that  contain  it 
for  its  place  of  origin.  M'e  there  find  a  great  thickness  of 
bituminous  shales,  which  furnish  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Tho  carbonaceous 
beds  referi'cd  to  consist  of  the  Marcellus,  Genesee,  and 
Gardeau  black  shales,  of  which  the  upper  ones  combine 
toward  the  W.  and  form  in  Ohio  the  Huron  shale.  This 
has  the  thickness  of  over  30U  feet,  all  colored  black  by  car- 
bon, and  containing  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  combustible  mat- 
ter. In  Central  Pennsylvania  the  representatives  of  tho 
Huron  shales  form  portions  of  what  Rogers  called  tho 
Cadcnt  grouji,  in  which  the  bituminous  layers  at  their  out- 
crops in  Huntingdon  county  have  a  thickness  of  800  feet. 
This  formation  is  very  widely  spread,  and  contains  a  larger 
aggregate  amount  of  combustible  matter  than  all  our  coal- 
measures.  That  these  black  shales  can  and  do  jiroduce 
]»elroleum  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  that^thcy  ha\e  been 
extensi\ely  and  successfully  used  in  the  artificial  manufac- 
ture of  oil,  and  that  a  series  of  gas  and  oil  springs  mark 
their  line  of  outcrop  all  the  way  from  Central  New  York  to 
Alabama.  While  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  furnish  is 
relatively  sm.aU  where  the  current  production  has  free  es- 
cape, in  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  where  nature  has  prepared 
great  reservoirs  for  its  reception,  and  closed  these  above 
with  nearly  impervious  covers,  it  has  aecumulateil  for  ages, 
and  forms  the  most  important  deposits  of  petroleum  known 
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in  the  world.  It  may  also  be  said  that  all  the  most  im- 
portant gag  springs  and  wells  (tf  the  country  are  located  in 
strata  immediately  overlying  this  great  black  shale  forma- 
tion, and  iVom  these  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
sufficient  inflammable  gas  is  daily  escaping  to  light  all  our 
cities. 

The  view  here  presented  of  the  genesis  of  petroleum 
is  nut  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  geologists,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  on  the  spot  of  the  phenom- 
ena presented  in  all  our  oil-regions,  and  of  many  months 
devoted  to  practical  well  boring  and  pumping  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.  One  feature  which  it  presents,  how- 
ever, demands  a  jiassing  notice.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
large  area  over  which  oil  is  found,  productive  wells  are 
limited  to  certain  "oil-centres."  The  reason  of  this  local- 
ization of  the  flow  of  oil  has  not  been  demonstrated,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  those  districts  where  the  oil  is 
found  in  greatest  abundance  have  suffered  more  disturb- 
anr_ic  than  the  surrounding  barren  areas.  None  of  this 
region  is  much  disturbed,  the  horizontality  of  the  rocks 
being  unchanged,  so  fiir  as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye:  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  waves  of  strata  which  form  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  series  of  coal-basins  which  border  them 
on  the  N.  W.  reached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  even  in  Ohio  they  are  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  bo  said  that 
all  the  other  productive  oil-regions  of  the  country  afford 
unmistakable  evidence  of  disturbance ;  and  it  is  difftcult 
to  conceive  any  reason  why  so  much  of  the  country  W.  of 
Oil  Creek,  which  is  underlaid  by  the  same  geological  for- 
mations, should  yield  oil  in  almost  every  well,  but  no- 
where in  considerable  quantities,  unless  it  be  because — 
what  is  known  to  bo  true — the  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates wedge  out  and  disappear — the  reservoirs  are  want- 
ing:  the  rocks  are  all  compact  and  impervious,  and  the 
sources  of  the  oil  are  hermetically  sea'ed  up. 

In  N.  E.  Ohio,  the  Waverley  series  contains  a  sheet  of 


Oil-beariiig  section  of  rocks  on  Oil  Creek,  Pa. :  a,  a,  a,  oil-wells. 

bituminous  shale  (Cleveland  shale)  from  20  to  60  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which  a  largo  amount  of  gas  and  oil  is 
constantly  escaping.  These  show  themselves  in  gas  and 
oil  springs  along  its  lines  of  outcrop,  and  in  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  overlying  Borea  sandstone  in  several 
localities.  Two  of  these — Mecca,  Trumbull  co.,  and  Graf- 
ton. Ivorain  co. — are  local  oil-districts.  At  Mecca  at  least 
HIDO  wells  have  been  biirol  from  GO  to  100  feet  deep,  many 
of  which  have  at  times  yielded  considerable  oil;  but  as  the 
reservoir-rock  had  no  impervious  cover  over  it.  no  great 
aocumulation  of  oil  had  taken  place  in  it,  and  the  supply 
was  soon  exhausteil.  It  has  been  discovered,  however,  tnut 
ft  slow  but  (constant  reproduetinu  of  petroleum  is  going  on, 
and  many  of  thu  wells  have  been  successfully  pumped  for 
a  few  days  each  year  for  the  last  ton  years.  The  oil  of  this 
horizon  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery—  a  character  which  it  probably  owes  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  exposed  to  evaporation,  by  which  the 
lighter  portions  have  been  lost. 

The  oil-district  which  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is  that  of  West  Virginia  and  S.  E.  Ohio,  in 
the  vioiuity   of   Parkorsburg  and  Marietta.      Thoro  tho 


I  surface-rocks  are  the  coal-measures,  but  a  marked  line  of 

I  disturbance  passes  through  this  region,  ami  there  is  very 
I  little  doubt  that  tho  petroleum  comes  from  a  deeper  source. 
I  The  oil  of  West  Virginia  is  generally  green  in  color  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  heavier  than  that  of  X.  W.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  much  of  it  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes. 
Though  the  production  of  this  district  has  greatly  diniin- 
islied.  it  still  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  Aniong  tho 
interesting  features  of  the  West  Virginia  oil-fiehl  the  fa- 
mous grahamite  deposit  deserves  mention,  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly ono  of  the  oil  phenomena,.  This  is  a  nearly  vertical 
fissure  broken  through  the  shales  and  sandstone  of  tho 
coal-measures  in  the  disturbed  area  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  In  the  shales  this  fissure  has  closed  again,  as 
it  would  in  clay  or  putty,  but  in  tho  sandstone  it  has  stood 
open,  and  has  been  filled  with  asj)halt.  This  asphalt  (gra- 
hamite). like  the  albertite.  was  long  ago  asserted  by  the 
writer  to  boi  the  residual  product  of  the  evaporation  and 
oxidation  of  petroleum  ;  and  this  view  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  artificial  preparation  of  grahamite  from  pe- 
troleum by  Mr.  W.  P.  Jenncy. 

At  Smith's  Ferry,  where  tho  Ohio  crosses  the  Pennsylva- 
nia line,  large  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  noticed 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river  ever  since 
tho  occupation  of  this  region  by  the  whites.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  oil  excitement  on  Oil  Creek  many 
wells  were  bored  at  Smith's  Ferry  and  on  Island  Run.  a 
few  miles  X.  These  have  furnished  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  but  most  of  them  have  now  failed,  and  the  present 
yield  of  this  district  is  small.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  at 
Smith's  Ferry  is  cut  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  coal- 
measures,  but  the  source  of  the  oil  is  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous or  Upper  Devonian  rocks. 

In  the  preceding  notes  the  more  important  oil-regions 
of  the  valley  of  the  JIississi]i]u  have  been  enumerated,  but 
there  are  others  in  the  far  West  which  demand  a  passing 
notice.  The  Palaeozoic  rocks  W.  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tain little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  so  far  as  known  no 
petroleum  flows  from  them.  In  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary formations,  however,  are  beds  of  lignite  which  rival 
in  extent  and  thickness  our  carboniferous  coal-seams,  and 
wo  also  find  there  numerous  springs  of  petroleum.  In 
Western  Colorado,  on  White  River,  is  a  region  where  pe- 
troleum, mineral  tar,  and  asphalt  are  said  to  occur  in  cun- 
siderablo  quantities,  but  no  detailed  description  of  this 
region  has  ever  been  given.  Some  petroleum  is  also  ob- 
tained on  the  upper  Arkansas,  S.  of  Denver,  Col.  In 
Southern  California  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks 
are  very  extensively  saturated  with  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  but 
no  great  quantity  of  oil  has  been  obtained  there,  as  tho 
structure  of  the  region  has  not  been  favorable  to  its  accu- 
mulation. The  asphalt  derived  from  it  exists  in  enormous 
quantities  and  has  considerable  economic  value. 

Although  the  oil-wells  of  America  have  had  no  rival  in 
productiveness,  they  are  not  so  entirely  witliout  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  has  been  stated,  nor  was  the  oil 
of  this  country  discovered  and  used  as  recently  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  oil  of 
Oil  Creek  was  extensively  collected,  and  wells  were  dug  to 
obtain  it,  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  country,  tho 
"Mound-builders,"  those  who  alst>  worked  the  copper- 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead-mines  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  mica-mines  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  Old  World  pe- 
troleum has  been  known  and  used  fcir  ages.  The  Chinese 
have  obtained  it  from  wells  bored  much  like  ours.  On  tho 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddi  in  India  a  large  number  of  oil- 
wells  have  yielded  petroleum  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  it  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  Europe  under  the  namo 
of  "  Kangoon  petroleum"  long  before  it  was  known  that 
any  such  thing  existed  on  this  continent.  At  Baku  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  innumerable  gas  and  oil  springs 
exist,  and  oil  has  been  collected  in  large  (luantities  from 
pits  dug  for  the  purpose  during  many  centuries.  Tho 
formation  in  which  the  oil  occurs  on  the  plain  and  prom- 
ontory of  liaku  is  Mioceno-Tcrriary.  but  this  is  underlaid 
by  Jurassic  rocks  which  contain  beds  of  coal;  and  these 
are  now  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  oil.  At  various  lo- 
calities in  Italy  oil  has  been  found  in  Tertiary  strata, 
and  the  towns  of  Parma  and  .\miano  wore  lighted  with  it 
long  before  it  was  used  in  .Vmorien.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable oil-spring  known  is  the  "  I'iteh  Lake"  on  the 
island  of  Triniilii-l.  This  is  really  a  petroleum  lake,  of 
which  tho  sh<.res  are  formeil  by  tho  asnhalt  j.rodueed  by 
its  eviiporation  and  oxidation.  -).  S.  Nkwhkuuv. 

Petroleum  Centre,  p. -v..  Complantcr  tp..  Venango 
CO..  I'll.,  on  Oil  Creek  and  on  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny 
River  K.  R.,  is  in  tho  midst  of  tho  petroleum  region. 

Petro'lin,  p. -v.  of  Lambton  eo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  nu- 
merotis  oil-wells  and  refineries, from  which  several  thou- 
sands of  barrola  of  orudo  and  roflnod  oil  aro  shipped  weekly 
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by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  a  branch  of  which  extends 
to  this  place,  whiih  is  51  miles  E.  of  Sarnia.  It  has  1 
weekly  newsj»u|iLT.     P.  of  sub-district,  2(351. 

Petromy^ont'idiv[/*ttri>iiii/z<ni,  from  ir<Tpo«."a  stone." 
nn<l  fiv^fiy,  to  "suck  "■].  the  only  reeo;;nizi'il  family  of  the 
onlcr  llyiRTiiartii.  Tlie  furm  is  eel-like  ;  the  skin  nuked; 
in  tlio  adult  the  head  is  ehmgiited.  with  branehial  and 
antebriinehial  regions  nearly  etiiial  :  eyes  well  developed. 
not  far  in  front  of  the  first  branehial  aperture  ;  month  with 
n  subcircular  suctorial  clisk  armed  with  teeth  whieh  are 
horny,  severally  sessile  on  soft  jiapilhe.  and  simple  or 
multicuspid:  they  are  distint;uished  into  maxillary,  man- 
dihulary.  lingual,  and  suctorial,  although  with  little  reason  ; 
the  branchial  apertures  are  always  seven  in  number  and 
lateral;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  represented  to  a 
greater  or  loss  extent  by  a  continuous  or  interrupted 
membrane;  pectorals  and  ventrals  not  developed  ;  the  in- 
testine has  a  spiral  valve.  Such  are  the  ehartietcrs  of  the 
adults,  but  all  the  si)ccies  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and 
a  very  dilVerent  form  is  possessed  by  the  young  or  larvie. 
This  stage  was  furnierly  regarded  as  representing  a  ])e- 
culiar  mature  form,  and  described  under  the  name  Aiiimfi- 
ctftes  :  in  this  stage  the  antebranchial  rcgii)n  of  the  head 
is  little  developed,  the  vyi^^  arc  wanting,  und  the  mouth  i3 
represented  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  is  without  teeth. 
Representatives  of  the  family  are  found  in  the  teiuiterafo 
regions  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres; 
those  are  represented  by  the  generic  forms  I 'tt n>in  i/ztni  iijid 
Ainiiiocoefi^ii(=  Lump'  tni)in  the  northern  hemisphere  gen- 
erally; Eut'iHjifiKiiHn  in  Western  America:  GrtArin  in  Aus- 
tralia; Velnsift  in  Chili.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia;  and 
Mordacia  in  Chili  and  Tasmania.  The  species  are,  to 
some  extent,  parasitic,  and  fasten  themselves  by  their 
Slickers  to  fish,  whose  flesh  they  consume  by  abrasion. 

TuBonoRE  Gill. 
Petro'nius  Ar'biter,  the  author  of  a  Latin  romance, 
S'tti/n'rnn,  whieh  in  a  half-comieal  manner  gives  a  descrip- 
tiim  of  the  vices  and  debauchery  of  Roman  society  under 
tho  tirst  eni])erors,  now  in  prose,  now  in  verse,  sometimes 
witty,  generally  obscene.  Of  the  work,  which  seems  to' 
have  been  very  large,  only  fragments  are  still  extant.  One 
of  these,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Supper  of 
Triiunlrhin,  was  first  diseovered  in  tlic  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1064.  Several 
attemjjts  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  public  by  spu- 
rious manuserijits  of  the  lacking  portions  of  the  book  ; 
thus,  in  lIV.Ki,  Franeis  Nodot  published  a  complete  Sntyr- 
iiutn  from  a  manuscript  which  he  ])retended  to  have  found 
in  Belgrade.  The  best  editions  of  the  true  fragments  are 
that  by  liurmann  (Amsterdam,  1743)  and  that  by  Biicheler 
(Berlin.  lSt)2).  A  most  minute  and  thorough  collation  of 
the  MSS.  was  made  by  Charles  Beck  (Cambridge.  1H03). 
Of  the  author  of  this  book  nothing  is  known.  In  former 
days  he  was  thought  to  be  the  Petronius  of  whose  charac- 
ter and  life  Tacitus  gives  an  amusing  sketch,  the  maitre 
de  plfiinir,  v(f(jnntifE  arbiter,  at  the  court  of  Xero,  the  au- 
thority and  model  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion  in  dress, 
manners,  and  sensual  enjoyment.  But  Beck  ("The  Age 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,"  Proc.  Amer.  Acadernif,  1S56)  puts 
the  work,  on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds,  consider- 
ably earlier — between  6  and  34  a.  d. 

Petropaulov'ski,  the  official  Russian  name  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Kamtchatka  (which  see),  and  the  name  of  its 
capital,  a  village  of  only  4'9  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison. 

Petropaulovski,  town  of  Siberia,  province  of  Akmo- 
linsk.  on  the  river  Ishim,  is  situated  on  the  great  Siberian 
post-road,  has  a  garrison  and  a  cannon-foundry,  and  is  an 
important  station  for  caravans  from  Khiva  and  Turkistan. 
P.  8220. 

Petrovsk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Saratov,  on 
the  iMcdvieditza,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  has  7  churches,  1 
monastery,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  Bees  are  extensively 
reared  in  the  vicinity.     P.  7G01. 

Petrozavodsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Olonets,  on  the  Onega  Lake,  was  found- 
ed in  1 7113  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  discovered  the  rich  iron 
ore  which  the  vicinity  contains.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  many  educational  institutions,  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  large  cannon-foundry.     P.  10,910. 

Petrus  Lombardus.     See  Lombard  (Peter). 

Petsh,  or  Ipek,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Room  Klee,  on  the  Bistritxa,  with  fine  and 'substantial 
houses  surrounded  with  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations, 
has  large  manuf.actures  of  silk  and  arras.     P.  8000. 

Pets'worth,  tp.,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.     P.  2692. 

Pet'tenkofer,  von   (Max),  b.  at  Lichtenheim,  Ba- 


varia, Deo.  3,  181S:  studied  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  meilicine  there  in  1817.  Besides  u  number  of 
minor  essays  on  jiractical  chemistry  in  Xtittchri/t /Ur  llio- 
inifif,  of  which  he  became  editor  in  18G5,  and  in  other  sci- 
entific periodicals,  he  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  ventilation. 
Die  atmnHphiirinch(!  Lu/t  in  Wnhtiffchaudrn  (1858),  two  on 
the  manner  in  which  cholera  spreads(18o5  and  1871), and 
Crhvr  Oehl/nrhe  mid  CoitHtrviriDig  dcr  (Jcmiiftlcjnfcrirn 
(1870). 

Pet'tigrew  (Charles),  D.  D.,  b.  probably  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1750  :  removed  with  his  family  to  North  Caro- 
lina: became  a  teacher  at  Edenton  1773;  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  London  1775;  was 
chosen  first  bishop  of  North  Carolina  1794;  took  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  1). 
at  Bonarva,  on  Lake  Seuppernong,  in  1807. 

Pettif;re\v  (Tromas  J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  London, 
England.  Oct.  28.  1791  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London  1808.  becoming  successively  their  secre- 
tary and  registrar:  was  an  early  friend  of  Coleridge  and 
other  eminent  thinkers;  founded  the  Philosoidiical  Society 
of  London  1810;  was  secretary  to  the  Uoyal  Humane  So- 
ciety 1SI3-20;  became  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  dukes 
of  Ivcnt  and  Sussex  and  librarian  to  the  bitter,  for  whom 
he  drew  up  the  splendid  bibliographical  work  entitled 
Jiifdinthccit  Snsffejciana  (1S27-39);  took  part  in  founding 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  ]820;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  of  which  ho  was 
long  treasurer,  vice-president,  and  editor  of  the  Joiinuil  .- 
was  intimate  with  Young.  Wilkinson,  Bclzoni,  and  other 
antiquaries;  devoted  much  study  to  Egyptian  arehieology, 
on  which  subject  he  published  t^cveral  curious  works,  and 
was  author  of  various  professional  books,  especially  Suprr- 
fttitioim  foiiiiecttd  with  Medicine  and  Snrtjery  (1813)  and 
The  Metlicfd  Portrait-Gallery  (4  vols.,  1840).  B.  at  South 
Kensington  Nov.  23,  1865. 

Pet'tis,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area.  fi70  stj.  m. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  contains 
beds  of  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  Missouri  Pacific  ancl  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Sed.alia.     P.  18,700. 

Pettis,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.     P.  1041. 

Pettis,  tp.,  Platte  co.,  Mo.     P.  3943. 

Pet'trich  (Ferdinand),  b.  at  Dresden  in  1798;  studied 
sculpture  at  the  academy  of  his  native  city  and  under 
Thorwaldsen  in  Rome;  lived  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S.  as 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Pennsylvania,  after- 
ward in  Brazil.  D.  at  Rome  Feb.  14,  1872.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  works  are  his  statues  of  Belisarius  and 
Christ,  and  his  bas-relief.  Day  and  \if/ht. 

Pettusville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  IfioO. 

Pet'ty,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  111.     P.  1591. 

Petty  (Sir  William),  b.  at  Romsey.  Hampshire.  Eng- 
land, May  10,  1623,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier:  educated  in 
the  school  of  his  native  town  and  at  Caen  in  France:  was 
for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  English  navy ;  afterward 
studied  medicine  at  Paris;  obtained  from  Parliament  in 
1647  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  a  •■  pentagraph ''  or 
copying-machine:  practised  medicine  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  anatomy;  obtained  a 
fellowshi])  at  Brasenose  College  1048;  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  1050,  ]>rofessor  of 
medicine  in  Grcsham  College  1651 ;  became  physician  to 
the  army  in  Ireland  and  secretary  to  Ilcnry  Cromwell 
1652;  was  made  surveyor  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland; 
entered  Parliament  1658,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
knighted  and  made  surveyor-general  of  Ireland.  He  was 
one  <»f  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society:  made  sever.-il 
curious  inventions  ami  discoveries  in  physics;  lost  much 
by  the  fife  of  London,  but  afterwards  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune by  sncccssful  speculations,  and  was  author,  among 
other  works,  of  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  (\iy.i\  ^, 
Tajces  and  Contributions  (1607),  Political  Arithmrtir  {U\7i\], 
a  treatise  on  money  entitled  Qufmtnluiucun'pie  ( 1600).  which 
have  procured  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal 
founder  in  England  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of  Landsowne.  1).  at 
Westminster  Dec.  16,  1687. 

Petu'iiia  [from  the  Brazilian  name  of  tobacco,  ;)e^ia].  a 
genus  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  plants  of  the  order 
Solanacea;,  natives  of  the  hot  regions  of  America.  The 
Petunia  nyctaffiniftora  and  riolacea  have  been  for  fifty 
years  cultivated  in  European  and  North  American  gardens, 
and  have  afforded  numerous  hybrid  and  other  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

Peu'tinger  (Konrad),  b.  at  Augsburg  Oct.  14,  1465; 
d.  Dec.  24,  1547;  wrote  several  works  on  antiquities,  and 
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was  the  possessor  of  the  so-called  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  a 

iniip  of  the  military  roads  of  the  West  Roman  empire  from 
the  fourth  century.  It  was  first  dii^covered  iu  a  Benedict- 
ine monastery  at  Tei^ernsee.  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
two  centurie:^  in  the  family  of  Peutinger,  but  was  bought 
by  Prince  Eugene,  who  pre.sented  it  to  the  imperial  library 
of  Vienna,  whore  it  \»  now  preserved.  A  part  of  it  was 
published  by  Marru:^  Welser  (Venice,  1591)  :  the  whole  by 
Scheyb  (Vienna.  175;!).  by  Mannert  (Leipsic.  1824).  who 
also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  vicissitudes  which 
this  unique  monument  of  ancient  literature  has  gone 
through  from  the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  in 
Jter.neil  d' Itiueraires  ancieim,  by  Fortia  d'Urban  (Paris, 
lSt51. 

Peutingerian  Table,    See  Peitinger, 

Pevera'gliio,  town  of  Xorthem  Italy,  province  of 
Cuneo.  The  ruins  of  only  two  of  its  four  medi;vval  castles 
remain,  anil  the  feudal  palace  is  now  a  private  dwelling. 
P.  in  1S74,  Ii887. 

Pew  [Old  Fr.  pui],  a  seat  in  a  church  enclosed  and 
separated  from  others.  In  England  the  exclusive  and 
perpetual  right  to  a  ])articular  pew  in  the  parish  church 
may  lie  held  by  a  parishioner  as  an  appurtenant  to  his  man- 
sion-house, such  ownership  arising  either  from  prescrip- 
tion— that  is,  long-continued  use — or  from  a  grant  by  the 
ordinary  or  bishop.  All  the  other  pews  not  so  claimed  are 
under  the  control  of  the  churchwardens,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  ordinary.  In  the  U.  S.  different  customs  prevail  in 
different  churches  and  States.  Occasionally,  the  trustees 
or  vestry,  or  other  officers  of  the  corporation,  retain  the 
entire  custody  of  the  church  edifice,  and  the  seats  are  free 
to  all  coiners  during  divine  service.  .Sometimes  the  pews 
are  leased  for  a  year  only  at  a  specified  rent;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  conveyed  by  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  ])erpetual  lease,  reserving  an  annual  rent.  In 
the  latter  case  tlie  right  of  the  pewholder  is  pe^uiUar ;  it  is 
property,  ami  may  be  transferred,  but  is  generally  exempt 
from  sale  on  execution;  in  some  States  it  descends  to  the 
heirs  as  real  estate,  and  in  others  it  passes  to  the  admin- 
istrator as  personal  estate.  It  is,  however,  limited,  ancl 
subject  to  the  ultimate  control^  of  the  trustees  or  vestry, 
who  may,  under  restrictions  not  affecting  the  pewholder, 
convey  the  church  edifice,  rebuild  it,  repair  it,  or  remodel 
it  at  their  discretion.  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Pewa'ino,  p. -v.,  Lyons  tp.,  Ionia  eo.,  Mich.,  on  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  R.  11. 

Pewau'kee,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  AYaukesha  co.,  AVi?.,  on 
Pewaukee  Lake  and  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Pewee.     See  pHfEUE-IiiuD. 

Pewee  Valley,  p. -v.,  Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  on  Louisville 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.  R. 

Pew'ter  [0.  Fr.  prnfrf],  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  of 
extremely  variable  proportions.  Bismuth,  antimony,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals  are  sometimes  introduced  for  special 
purposes  into  the  metal. 

Peyer's  Cilaiids,  small  sacculi  peculiar  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  termed  fjlandnUe  sfiUturiip 
when  scattered  singly,  VLndi glandnlif  a<f minntir  vihi^w  coW^qXhA 
in  groups,  or  Pri/er's  patches,  so  named  from  Peyer  (llioli- 
1712),  who  first  described  them.     (See  IIistologv.) 

Peyron'  (Amedeo),  Abbe.  b.  at  Turin  in  17-S5;  d.  1869. 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  Tummaso  Valjierga  di  Caluso,  and  suc- 
ceeded him.  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences,  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  and  senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the  study  of 
(ircek  and  of  Coptic.  Many  of  his  memoirs  are  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Academy  of  Turin  ;  ho  translated  Thucyd- 
idcs  anew  into  Italian,  published  a  profound  work  of  his- 
torical criticism  upon  tlie  Hellenie  constitution,  prefixed 
to  the  Smir  Ellfuirhr  of  Ilrofferio  ;  discovered  and  pub- 
lished several  (Ireek  texts  ( I'I[n]iedocles,  Parmenides,  Theo- 
dosianus),  fragments  of  the  OnitinuH  of  Cicero  fur  Scaurus 
and  Tullius  and  against  Clodius.  Ho  has,  besides,  the 
merit  of  having  founded  the  study  of  ("optic  by  his  Lexicon 
Liiiifitif  ('itf)tirir  and  his  Urttmmitdra  Liiif/nn:  Cnptlrir, 

Peyroniiet',  de  (('hahles  loNAnc),  Coitnt.  b.  Oct.  9, 
177>*,  at  IJordeaux  ;  studied  law,  and  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate in  ills  native  city:  became  very  conspicuous  during 
the  first  ami  secoml  restorations  as  an  uitra-royalist  and 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Hourbons.  and  was  minister  of 
justice  in  the  cabinet  of  Villele  from  Dec.  1-t.  1821,  to  Apr. 
17,  1827.  In  1822  he  carried  a  law  by  which  all  press 
cases  were  deprived  of  trial  by  jury  anil  rcferreil  imme- 
diately to  the  royal  courts,  which  were  emjuiwcrcd  to  sus- 
pend and  siippres.s  any  publication  which  seemed  hostile 
til  the  jmblic  peace,  the  established  Church,  and  the  royal 
authority.  In  1825  ho  carried  .another  law  by  which  pro- 
fanation of  any  objeot  oonsecratod  to  the  public  worship 


was  punished  by  forced  labor  for  life.     In  1822  ho  was 

created  a  count;  May  16.  lS;jn.  again  entered  the  govern- 
ment as  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Pulignae, 
and  as  such  he  signed  the  notorious  ordonuances  of  July 
25,  ]8;i0,  which  occasioned  the  revolution  of  1830  and  the 
fall  of  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Arraigned 
before  the  House  of  Peers  for  high  treason,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham.  but  (»ct.  17,  18;ir),  ho  was  ])ardoned.  D.  Jan.  2, 
1854,  at  his  estates  in  the  Oironde.  He  wrote  a  HUtoire  dea 
Franca  (2d  ed.  1846)  and  Satires  (2d  ed.  1854). 

Peyto'na,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Boone  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Coal 
River.     P.  lUMi. 

P^zenas',  town  of  France,  department  of  Herault.  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  l*<Mne  and  the 
Herault.  and  has  hirge  manufactures  of  chemiirals.  branily 
and  liqueurs,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  olives,  and  almonds, 
which  are  produced  in  its  vicinity.     P.  7.'i75. 

Pnifers,  a  watering-])lace  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  St. 
(Jail,  near  Ragatz.  Its  waters  have  n  temperature  of  1011° 
K..  and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  curative  qualities  j 
they  arc  used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

Pfeif'fer  (Ioa),  b.  at  Vienna  Oct.  15,  1797;  d.  there 
Oct.  27,  1858;  became  widely  known  by  her  journeys  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  round  the  world 
twice  over  different  routes,  and  to  Madagascar,  which  she 
described  in  Jmirnrif  to  Icelaml.  Sicedeu,  and  A^oncii/ 
(Pesth,  1840:  London,  1852),  .4  Woman's  Jonruey  Hoinid 
the  TForW  (Vienna.  1850;  London,  I Sb^i),  Second  Jonnici/ 
Ii„und  the  Worl<l  (Vienna,  1856;  London.  1857).  (See  The 
Last  Travrh  uf  Ida  Pfclffer,  with  a  lii'^ffraphi/,  Lond..  1 SC  ] .) 
Pforz'heim,  town  of  ({ermany.  grand  rluchy  of  lladcn. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Nagold.  Ens,  and  Wiirm.  has  largu 
manufactures  of  jewelry,  chemicals,  and  linens,  ironworks^ 
tanneries,  and  oil-mills;  an<l  an  active  trade  in  timber, 
which  is  cut  in  the  neighboring  Black  Forest.  P.  10,8(11. 
Phacochrer'ida*  [Phacochamn,  from  (/laKo?,  "a  wart." 
and  \olpoi,  "  a  hog"],  a  family  of  hog-like  ungulates  very 
closely  related  to  the  Suidse,  or  true  hogs.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters:  the  skull  has  the 
palato-maxillary  axis  extremely  deflected,  and  forming  an 
angle  with  the  occipito-sphcnoidal  axis;  the  basi-sphenoid 
is  reflected,  with  the  crest  uniting  with  the  ]iresphenoiil. 
and  forming  two  deeji  pocket-like  ea\  ities  :  the  orbits  are 
directed  upv/ard  and  backward,  and  the  induced  position 
of  the  eyes  gives  to  the  animal  a  jicciiliar  [diysiognomy  ; 
the  malar  bones  are  very  deep,  and  have  short  inferior 
processes;  the  teeth  are  very  aberrant  in  the  adult;  tlic 
molar  series  is  reduced  to  the  true  molars,  or  even  the  hist 
true  molar;  this  last  is  elongated,  and  composed  of  three 
longitudinal  rows  of  columnar  tubercles,  ])rcsenting  when 
worn  simple  oval,  insular  areas;  the  incisors  in  the  adults 
are  reduced  to  two.  or  even  entirely  lost  in  the  upper  jaw.  ami 
sometimes  entirely  wanting  also  in  the  lower  one.  Of  this 
type  only  a  single  genus  ( /'/(((cocAotks)  is  known  ;  this  is 
represented  by  two  species — (1)  Phacovhcei  its  A/ricnnim, 
which  is  common  to  several  parts  of  Africa;  and  (2)  P. 
uEthiopicuH,  eunfined  to  South-eastern  Africa.  These  are 
popularly  known  under  tlic  name  ipf  "  wart  hogs."  The 
snout,  as  in  the  true  hogs,  is  disciform,  and  the  nostrils 
open  forward  from  it.  Tn^tumiiE  (Jill. 

Pha*'dra,  in  tJrcck  legend,  the  wife  of  Theseus  and  the 
stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  with  whom  she  fell  desperately 
in  love.  When  he  refused  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  s)ie 
accuseil  him  to  his  father  of  an  attempt  u]Hin  her  honor, 
but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  peri.>hetl  in  eonsei|uence 
of  his  father's  wrath,  she  confessed  her  guilt  and  committeil 
suicide.  The  tragedies  on  this  suliject  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  are  lost,  but  there  is  a  celebrated  one  by  Racine. 
Phic'drus,  b.  in  Thracia  or  Macedonia;  was  brought 
to  Rome  as  ji  slave,  but  was  made  free  by  Augustus,  and 
became  famous  by  his  five  hooks  of  fables,  containing  97 
fables,  most  of  which,  however,  are  only  versifications  of 
the  fables  of  ,Esop.  The  style  is  easy  and  fluent,  and  the 
book  often  very  pleasant  to  read.  There  are  eilitinns  by 
Orelli  (Ziirich."  I8;U).  L.  MUller(Leipsic,  1868),  and  others. 
Pha'ethoil,  in  (Ireek  mythohigy,  the  son  of  Helios,  ob- 
tained one  day  permissi.)n  of  hi-;  f;ilher  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens,  but  the  horses  ran  otT.  and 
the  chariot  was  just  about  setting  the  earth  on  fire  when 
Zeus  struck  down  tlie  unfortunate  driver  with  a  thunder 
bolt.  He  fell  into  the  river  Eridanus  ( Po).  and  his  si^ters, 
the  Heliades,  who  stood  mourning  by  his  corpse,  wcro 
transformed  into  poplars  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

Phaeton 'id:r  [Phaitnn.'xw  allusion  to  the  tropical  iiaM 
tat  of  the  sjiecies],  a  family  of  large  swimming  birds,  la 
miliarly  known  as  "tropic-birds."     The  fi>rm  is  somewhat 
ternlike;  neck  rather  short;  the  bill  about  ns  long  as  the 
head,  comprosscd,  with  tho  culmca  slightly  elevated  and 
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ourvud;  the  gonys  lonR  nnd  ascending:  the  nostrils  near 
the  base,  linear  lind  exposed  ;  the  wings  long  and  |iointed  ; 
the  tail  rather  large,  and  with  the  two  median  feathers  pro- 
longed in  a  linear  furni :  the  legs  originating  rather  more 
forwanl  than  usual,  with  the  tarsi  short,  and  the  toes  all 
connected  together  by  a  broad  membrane,  the  liiiid  one 
bein;'  detlected  njiward  and  forward:  the  claws  arc  small, 
compressed,  anil  acute:  the  skull  belongs  to  the  "  dcsmog- 
nathems"  type  of  llu.xley  :  the  sternum  is  very  short  ami 
co-ordinate  with  the  anterior  position  of  the  legs.  The 
family  is  composed  of  but  a  single  genus  (  /Vioi-ion  ),  in  lyhich 
lour  species  are  generally  recognized;  these  are  all  found 
generally  in  the  tropical  seas,  antl  often  observed  at  great 
distances  from  land.  They  seek  the  shore  for  rest,  how- 
ever, nnd  build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees  or  in  rocks,  in 
which  they  lay  generally  two  eggs.  Tiiiioiioiii;  (lii.L. 

Phalnn'ger,  the  anglicized  form  of  the  name  I'hnlan- 

gista.       |.~^ee   PlIAI.ANT.lSTID.E.) 

Vhalangist'id.T,  or  PhalaiigiTs  rf"' '"".'/'«'".  «■ 
name  having  reference  to  the  inanner  in  which  two  of  the 
toes  are  .joined  together  as  far  as  the  last  phalanges],  a 
family  of  the  order  Marsupials  and  sub-order  Syndactyles, 
adapted  for  herbivorous  diet.  They  are  of  moilcrate  or 
small  size,  with  a  moderate  head,  i.f  which  the  facial  por- 
tion is  rather  short ;  with  the  muffle  naked,  and  with  the 
upper  lip  cleft;  the  teeth  are  in  moderate  number — viz, 
I,  \.C.\  or  J.  P.  M.  |z!.  M.  fZjx2;  the  limbs  are  eqiml, 
the  f.)rc  feet  provided  with  five  wcll-ilcvelopcd  toes,  armed 
with  compressed  and  carved  claws,  the  hind  ones  with  five 
toes,  the  first  or  internal  of  which  is  large,  thumb-like, 
and  opposable  to  the  others  :  the  second  ami  third  smaller 
than  the  rest.  and.  as  in  the  Syndactyles  generally,  united 
by  a  common  integument  nearly  to  their  extremities, 
and  furnished  with  curved  hollow  nails;  fourth  and  fifth 
with  curved  and  compressed  claws;  tail  generally  long  and 
more  or  less  prehensile,  sometimes  rudimentary  :  a  well- 
developed  pouch  is  present,  and  opens  downward:  at  the 
bottom  are  four  (or  two?)  mamma; ;  the  stomach  is  simple, 
and  SLinietimes  provided  with  a  cardiac  gland;  a  cpecuin 
present,  and  in  most  species  very  large.  The  family  was 
thus  essentially  divided  by  Watcrhouse.  but  the  genus  Tur- 
sipes  at  least  includeil  by  him  therein  is  entitled  to  sepa- 
rate family  rank.  The  species  of  the  family  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  almost  every  jiart  of  Australia  ami  the 
Pa]iuan  Archi]ielago.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  By  Krefft  eight 
genera  are  admitted,  exclusive  of  Tnriipcs — viz.  (1)  Pkas- 

cnlarctnn,  (2)  Ciltoia,  (.3)  I>linlfiiiri!alil,  (4)  Pelniiritta,  (5) 
Belith-HS,  ((j)  Duvtliliiptiln,  (7)  Acrohates,  and  (S)  Dro- 
mitiii ;  these  include  fourteen  species.  By  some  these 
have  been  ci)mbine'l  in  several  sub-families,  the  first  being 
the  type  of  the  Phascolarctince,  which  is  by  some  elevated 
to  family  rank,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  sub- 
families Phalangistina;  and  Petaurina;.  Theo.  Gill. 

Pha'lanx  [Gr.  <t>(i\ay(].  in  the  military  organization  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  tactical  unit  of  the  heavy-armed  troops, 
a  body  of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  spears  and  shields. 
The  number  of  men  was  various.  They  were  arranged 
from  four  to  sixteen  men  deep.  In  later  times  the  great 
phalanx  under  the  Macedonians  comprised  16,.SS4  men, 
and  was  composed  of  four  minor  phalanges,  each  of  which 
had  two  merurchics,  or  halves.  Each  merarchy  was  com- 
posed of  two  ckttiarchies,  each  of  these  of  four  vi/utfif/ntatay 
anil  each  syntagma  of  sixteen  men.  The  phalanx  was, 
when  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  a  cumbrous  ar- 
rangement of  men. 

Phal'aris,  proverbially  the  most  cruel  tyrant  known 
to  antiquity,  was  the  ruler  of  .\grigentum  in  Sicily  for 
about  sixteen  years,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 
Of  his  history  hardly  anything  is  known  with  certainty, 
most  of  it  being  envelo])ed  in  fables.  A  prominent  feature 
in  these  fables  is  the  brazen  bull,  invented  by  one  Perillus, 
in  which  Phalaris  roasted  his  enemies,  inaugurating  the 
ingenious  instrument  of  torture  by  the  roasting  of  its  in- 
ventor. The  famous  Epistlen  of  Phatnris,  \ii<  in  number, 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1498,  and  afterwards  often  re- 
printed and  translated,  give  quite  another  picture  of  the 
man's  character,  and  were  read  through  many  centuries 
with  great  edification,  until  Bentley  ])roved  that  they  were 
spurious,  a  jiroduct  of  a  much  later  time. 

Phalarope,  the  anglicized  form  of  Plmlaropun.     (See 

PHAI.AI10PII)ID.f:.) 

Phalaropid'idte  [Phalampns,  from  if>aAap<>.  "coot." 
and  jTous.  *■  foot"],  a  family  of  aquatic  birds.  They  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  plover  in  form  ;  the  bill  as  long 
as,  or  longer  than,  the  head,  nearly  straight,  more  or  less 
slender,  with  the  culmen  decurved  toward  the  tip,  and 
with  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  grooved  for  nearly 
the  whole  length :  nostrils  near  the  base,  linear,  and  in  the 


lateral  groove  of  the  mandible :  wings  long  and  pointed ; 
tail  short  and  rounded:  legs  rather  posterior,  with  the 
tarsi  moderate,  the  anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  and 
with  lobate  sides,  and  the  hind  toe  elevated  and  with  a 
narrow  membrane;  the  skull  is  of  the  "  schizognathous  " 
tvpc  of  Huxley,  The  family  is  one  of  several  associated 
together  by  Huxley  under  the  common  name  Charadrio- 
miM'phic.  "  The  species,"  according  to  G.  U.  Gray.  ■•  ave 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  but  migrating  to  tlic 
more  temperate  climes  during  severe  winters.  They  arc 
usually  observed  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties,  swimming 
about  on  the  sea  or  on  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  of  fresh 
water,  generally  near  the  margins,  moving  quickly  in 
search  of  floating  seeds,  aquatic  insects,  and  small  crusta- 
ceous  animals,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  swim  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  swiftness,  and  their  flight  is  rapid 
and  elevated  in  the  air.  The  female  deposits  four  eggs 
among  a  tuft  of  herbage  in  the  marshes."  Only  one  genus, 
with  tliree  species,  is  recognized:  these  sjiccics  are  all  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  hemisphere:  two  of  them  belong 
more  especially  to  Kuroi)e,  and  one  to  America. 

TiiKonoRE  Gill. 

PhaI'lic  Wor'ship,  originally  seems  to  have  been 
the  adoration  of  the  reproductive  and  regenerative  ]Hiwers 
of  nature,  represented  after  a  time  by  the  phallus,  or  male 
generative  organ,  or  in  some  instances  by  a  straight  col- 
umn or  by  the  jiistil  of  a  flower,  as  in  India  at  the  jircscnt 
day.  This  worship,  whatever  of  symbolism  it  may  have 
had  at  first,  ra]pidly  became  a  most  corrujd  and  intolerable 
practice.  It  prevailed  in  India  (as  at  ]irescnt ).  in  Cluil- 
da'a,  Egy)it,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Greece,  ami  Rome,  as  in  later 
days  among  some  of  the  American  savages,  notably  the 
.Seminoles  of  Florida.  The  forms  which  this  abomination 
assumed  were  innumerable.  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Venus, 
Priapus,  Pan,  Isis,  and  other  gods  were  worship]icd  at 
Rome  by  jihallic  symbolism. 

Phaiierog'amoiis  [(ir.  <i>av(p6^,  "evident,"  and  Yaiuoc, 
■•marriage"]  and  Phscnog'ailious  [iJ>aiVeic,  to  "show," 
and  ya/xos]  are  synonymous  terms,  applied  to  those  plants 
which  have  stamens  and  pistils,  or  jicrfcct  and  evident  re- 
productive organs.  All  other  plants  are  cryptogamous. 
Phanerogamous  plants,  then,  are  flowering  plants.  (See 
Botany.) 

Fha'raoh,  the  term  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  of  which  many  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
as  pa-ra,  "the  sun;"  jii-ouro,  "the  king:"  ppr-tut,  "the 
great  house,"  "  court,"  a  phrase  ex]ilained  by  HorapoUo  as 
"  emperor  of  the  world  ;"  pn-ra-mih,  or  "  the  living  sun." 
None  of  these  etymologies  are  altogether  satisfactory,  some 
not  being  found  at  an  early  jieriod.  It  is  still  less  possi- 
ble to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  any  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  common  apjiellation  like  /.-Aoa, 
ciB««c,  or  czar.  Many  Pharaohs  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  in  the  present  str  ;e  of  Egyptian  chronology  it  is  not 
possible  to  certainly  determine  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  they 
represented.  The  first  known  is  the  Phar.aoh  reigning  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
Egyptian  monarch  or  "  shepherd  king."  and  the  account 
given  of  him  a]>plies  rather  to  some  conterminous  ruler  or 
vassal  of  Egypt,  for  the  camels  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  the  })atriarch  were  never  used  by  the  Egyjitians 
or  seen  on  any  monument,  although  at  the  time  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  they  are  mentioned  in  papyri  as  existing 
in  Palestine.  "  The  next  Pharaoh  is  the  one  of  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  i.  4-6).  whose  court  appears  to  have  been  at 
Heliopolis,  and  in  whose  reign  .Joseph  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  governor  of  Egypt.  According  to  Eusebius.  he  was 
the  mon.arch  Apepi  or  Apophis.  of  the  sixteenth  or  .'•^hcp- 
herd  dynasty,  and  it  is  ]irobable  that  the  conditions  of  the 
history  of  Joseph  coincide  with  the  events  of  such  a  period, 
although  other  inquirers  would  place  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
in  the  days  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  when  it  is  known  Egypt 
w.as  afflicted  with  a  famine.  The  next  Pharaoh  is  the  one 
under  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  and  who  com- 
pelled them  to  build  the  treasure-cities  of  Pithom  and  Ra- 
meses  of  bricks;  and  it  was  under  him  or  his  successor 
that  Egypt  was  afflicted  with  the  ten  plagues,  and  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptian  army  in  its  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Israelites 
was  drowned  in  the  sea,  .although  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Pha- 
raoh perished  with  them.  The  identical  Egyptian  mon- 
arch who  was  the  Phar.aoh  of  the  Exodus  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  but  it  is  princijially  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  According  to 
the  old  classical  ehronologcrs,  the  Exodus  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  coincided  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk-shos,  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  confounded.  Some  would  therefore  consider  that 
Thothmes  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  period.  The  Egypt- 
ologists,  however,  generally  consider   Meri-en-ptah   (or 
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Menephtah)  to  have  been  the  king  in  whose  reign  the 
event  took  place,  and  that  the  name  Ramses  or  Hameses 
of  the  treasure-city  was  o;iven  after  Rameses  II.,  his  father 
and  predecessor,  who  redviccd  tiie  Hebrews  to  bondage. 
The  name  of  Raamses  is.  however.  5aid  to  be  tliat  of  the 
hind  given  to  Jacob  and  his  family,  which  it  could  not 
have  had  at  the  time,  but  by  which  it  miglit  have  been 
known  in  tlie  time  of  Mof-es  or  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
(ienrsis.  This  miijdol  or  tower  of  Raraeses  is  represented 
in  the  wars  of  Rameses  III.,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Pa-ramessu  or  Tanis  from  whicli  the  Hebrews  departed  in 
thedirection  of  Canaan — accordingto  the  theory  of  IJrugsch 
by  the  ruiid  across  the  spit  of  land  between  the  Sirbunian 
IJog,  or  Lake  8erbonis,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  other 
Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  father  of  Iladad 
the  Edomite,  su]i|u)scd  to  be  a  king  of  the  twenty-seconil 
dynasty;  tlie  father-iu-Iaw  of  Solomon  ;  one  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  t^he^hanka  or  Shishak  ;  that  monarch  himself, 
who  overran  the  Holy  Land  and  pillaged  Jerusalem  ;  Tir- 
hakiih  the  Ethiopian,  who  for  a  time  wrested  Egypt  from 
the  Assyrians ;  Nekau  or  Xei.-ho  1 1.,  who  invaded  Palestine 
to  reduce  to  subjection,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Assyrians, 
but  was  finally  defeated  atCarchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
tiien  at  a  youthful  age.  B.  c.  t>0o;  and  Uah-jia-ra,  Ilophra, 
or  Apries,  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  who  marched  to  re- 
lieve the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  causing  tlie  Babylonians  to 
retire  for  a  while,  although  it  was  finally  taken  by  Xebu- 
chadnczzar,  B.  r.  588.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  Ethiopian 
kings  Zerah  and  So  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not  styled 
I'haraohs,  like  the  Egyptian  rulers,  as  if  for  some  reason 
they  had  nut  the  same  title  or  were  recognized  as  lawful 
rulers  of  the  countrii".  A  person  named  Pharaoh  is  said  to 
be  the  father-in-law  of  Mered,  and  by  the  rabbis  supposed 
to  have  been  a  king.  Samuel  Birch. 

Phar'isces  [generally  derived  from  the  Hebrew  peni- 
«Ai'm,  "  the  separated"]  originated  as  a  political  and  re- 
ligious jiarty  among  the  Jew.s  during  th*  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees in  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Greek  ideas  and 
Greek  customs  which  took  place  esjiecially  during  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanos.  While  the  Sadduceesand  the  ruling 
aristocracy  had  yielded  to  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
religion  and  politics,  between  Church  and  State,  the  Phar- 
isees still  maintained  the  old  and  genuinely  Jewish  view 
of  a  theocracy;  and  wiiile  the  Sadducees  adhered  rigor- 
ously to  the  literal  conception  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
books,  the  Pharisees  adopted  the  tradition  as  a  meai}s  by 
which  to  interpret  .Scripture.  Thus,  the  Pharisees  stood 
at  the  time  of  Christ  at  once  as  the  national  party  in  poli- 
tics and  as  the  progressive  school  in  theology,  and  their 
influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been 
very  great.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  them  are 
the  Jy'ew  Testament,  Joscphus,  and  the  Mishna.  Modern 
scholars  seem  inclined,  however,  to  look  at  them  under  a 
milder  view  than  that  in  which  they  appear  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  though  it  is  only  natural  when  the  importance 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  observation  of  all  minutia?  of  the 
Law  led  to  hypocrisy  and  falsity.     (See  Jewish  Sects.) 

Pharmacopoe'ia   [Gr.  ^aptiOKov,  "  tt  medicine,"  and 

wouit',  to  ■•  make  "].  a  dispensatory  or  book  of  directions  for 
the  composition  of  medicine,  approved  by  medical  practi- 
tioners or  jiublislied  by  authority.  Recently-discovered 
manuscript — the  I'ttpfp-ns  El»-ra — establishes  the  existence 
of  books  of  formula?  among  the  iatro  physicians,  the  med- 
ical jiriesthood  of  Egypt,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  later  Alexandrian 
sehool  nniuy  articles  and  formuhe  attributed  to  Isi.-i  ami 
Osiris,  and  tlie  Sim/zfrfi  of  Scrapion.  were  transmittcil  and 
ciii])loyed  during  the  Greek  and  Roman  jieriods.  The 
remedials  advised  by  <ialen,  and  by  tliosc  who  expriunded 
and  practised  his  exclusive  teachings,  may  be  cr)nsidcred 
the  only  code  of  therapeutics  until  the  origin  of  the  Arabian 
school.  The  first  systematic  attempt  at  methodical  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  recognized  formula'  was  made  by 
Sabitr  cbn  Sahel  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  Italian  school  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
produccil  the  extensive  work  of  Nicolaus  de  Salerno.  Many 
of  the  early  pharmacopoeias  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  enntain  preparations  of  the  older  Arabian 
and  Italian  works.  The  first  pharmacopada  issued  by  au- 
thority was  coinidled  by  Valerius  Cordus  in  154L',  under 
sanction  of  the  senate  of  Nuremberg.  Other  German  phar- 
macopu'ias  are  those  of  Brantlenburg  and  Ratisbon.  and 
the  /'hririii>irnp(ri'n  f/*T;;ifi»('c(f,  uuthorizcd  Mav.  1871?,  is  to- 
ilay  employeil  throughout  (iermany  anil  in  Russia.  Tlic 
phanuacopa^ias  of  Amsterdam  and  Brussels  are  celebrated. 
Thatfif  Paris  is  authority  in  France  and  Switzorlan'l.  The 
firft  edition  of  the  I.umlnn  rfinniincofuriit  was  issued  in 
IGIS;  that  of  Edinburgh  in  KlitO :  that  of  Dublin  ap- 
peared first  in  ISDT.  These  three  have  passed  through 
several  editions,  antl  had  material  differences.  They  wore 
VoT    Ttr  _-(; 


employed  in  the  U.  S.  until  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century.  In  1SG4  the  issues  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  were  merged  into  one  work,  official  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies — the  lin'tiith  Pfiunna- 
opcei't.  In  the  V .  S.  the  first  effort  to  secure  an  official 
pharmacopoeia  was  made  in  1818  by  the  New  York 
County  and  New  York  State  Medical  societies.  Other 
State  societies  united,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
State  medical  societies  and  medical  c(dieges  met  in  AViish- 
ington  Jan.  1,  1820.  The  result  was  the  issue  in  1S2U  of 
the  first  Pharmacopoeia  *>/  the  U.  S.  i>f  America,  a  volume 
of  272  pages.  Its  adoption  was  not  general.  The  conven- 
tion provided  for  further  conventions  every  ten  years  to 
revise  the  work.  Such  conventions  were  held  in  IS.'JO, 
1840,  1850.  and  the  revised  editions  issued  in  the  following 
years.  The  convention  of  istiO  had  delegates  from  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  societies  and  from 
the  medical  corps  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  1831  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  the  C  S.  IHspcnmitiny.  It  is  a  most 
extensive  work — an  encyclo]>jedia  nf  materia  medica,  the- 
rapeutics, and  pharmacy,  and  contains  full  descriptions  of 
many  drugs  which  are  not  officinal.  This  work  is  chiefly 
employccl  by  apothecaries,  but  the  Pharmacopceia,  which 
is  brief  and  concise,  is  in  use  with  physicians  who  pre]tare 
their  own  medicines,  and  with  druggists,  as  a  convenient 
handbook  in  preparing  oflicinal  formula;.  The  pharma- 
copoeias of  Eurojie  were  published  only  in  Latin.  The 
American  was  published  both  in  Latin  and  En;:lish  until 
the  edition  of  1810,  when  and  since  the  Latin  has  been 
omitted.  The  Latin  names  of  medicines  and  preparations 
alone  were  retained,  as  essential  to  correspond  with  terms 
employed  in  prescription-writing  by  physicians,  and  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  uniformity  with  the  nomenclatures 
of  foreign  countries.  In  the  original  ami  subsequent  edi- 
tions many  processes  are  identical  with,  ancl  derived  from, 
the  British  Pharmacoprt-ia,  a  corresp()ndence  between  it 
and  the  American  being  desirable,  as  the  former  was  long 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  also  as  a  step  towards  tlic  future 
issue  of  a  universal  pharmacopieia.  The  convention  for 
the  fifth  decennial  revision  of  the  work  met  in  Washington 
in  1870.  It  made  two  essential  modifications  of  the  pre- 
vious general  plan — first,  to  substitute  for  measures  of  ca- 
pacity expressions  of  weight  for  the  quantities  in  all  for- 
mula?;  secondly,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  by  add- 
ing articles  with  reference  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
population  and  climate.  Twenty-seven  new  articles  were 
added,  five  were  dropped  as  obsolete.  Eighty-seven  new 
preparations  were  addcil.  seven  dismissed.  JMany  entirely 
new  medicines  were  designated  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition,  as  the  benzoate.  bromide  and  iodide  of  ainnionium, 
digitalinum.  extract  of  American  hemp,  extract  of  Calabar 
bean,  citrate  of  inm  and  strychnia,  yellow  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, arseniatc  of  sodium,  etc.  The  terminations  of  chem- 
ical medicines  have  been  changed  to  correspond  with  the 
new  nomenclature  and  terminology  of  chemistry.  The 
Pharmacopfpia  fieriiiain'nt  of  1S72  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  C.  L.  Lochman.  As  much  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  therapeutics  comes  from  abroad,  and  many  of  our 
physicians  arc  foreign-born,  educated  in  Europe,  or  apply 
the  formulae  advised  by  foreign  authors,  the  apothei-ary  of 
our  larger  cities  has  to  employ  the  British,  French,  and 
German  pharmacopadas  in  addition  to  that  of  the  I".  S. 

E.  Dakwi.v  Hi'dson.  Jii.    llKVistn  by  Wim,aui>  Pakker. 

Phar'macy  [(Jr.  ^dpfxaKov,  "a  medicine"],  the  art  of 
preparing,  compounding,  and  dispensing  merlicines  with 
reference  to  their  physical  properties,  their  compatibilities, 
and  chemical  combinations.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of 
the  difierent  parts  of  plants,  the  method  and  season  of 
their  eollecti<»n.  their  desiccation  ami  preservation:  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  structure  of  mineral  and  arti- 
ficial inorganic  drugs,  as  well  as  of  their  crystalline  and 
other  obvious  physical  apjicarances.  The  pharmaeeulist 
employs  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures  especially  ailapted 
for  his"  art.  The  "  ap  ithecaries'  weight  "  of  the  V.  S.  cor- 
responds with  the  troy  weight  in  its  pound,  ounce,  and 
grain,  having  additional  definite  terms  of  weight  —  the 
scruple  and  drachm.  Apotficraric»'  Wri'jht. — 20  grains  = 
1  scruple  (abbreviated  »j>:  60  grains,  or  .'l  scruples  ==  1 
drachm  (."j)  :  isO  grains,  or  8  drachms  ^  I  ounce  (Sj) ;  12 
ounces  ^  1  pound  (thj.).  .Vn  earnest  effort  has  been  re- 
peatedly matlo  to  secure  a  uniform  scale  of  weights  ftir 
pharmacy  in  all  countries,  the  French  decimal  system  be- 
ing the  one  preferred.  The  unit  of  French  weight,  the 
gramme,  is  equal  to  1.'j.U(0  grains.  The  ^rcat  diversity 
in  official  weights  will  bo  seen  by  comparing  the  equiva- 
lent in  grammes  of  the  jtound  of  several  countries.  The 
poun<I  of  England  and  the  T.  S.  equals  :t7:i.24rt  gramme.'; 
(iermany.  '>no  grammes:  Austria,  720.0(t*t:  H<dland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland.  .'t7.'> :  Russia  and  Norway.  .T;>7.8,"i| ; 
Rome.  .'trtiJ.Hil  :  Spain.  .'{|.x072;  Portugal,  .111.100.  etc. 
The  measure  of  liquids  employed  in  phfirmiicy  is  wiuc 
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measure.  The  unit  of  this  system  is  a  minim,  or  .95  of  a 
grain  of  pure  wntcr  at  a  temiiernture  nf  fiO°  F. :  00  min- 
ims =  1  fluiil-Jrnchm  (fSj):  S  fluiil-drnchius  -=  1  fluiil-ounoo 
(fjj) ;  IB  fluid-ounces  =  1  pint ;  2  pints  =  1  quart :  4  quarts 
=  1  gallon. 

Crude  drugs  are  reduced  to  a  powdered  state  by  various 
methods.     Hhving  been  previously  dried,  they  are  ground 


oessive  contraction  from  above  downward  the  food  i.s  car- 
ried along  into  the  oesophagus.  The  pharynx  is  freely 
supplied  with  glands,  which  are  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  function  of  the  pharynx  is  to 
give  i)assago  to  the  food  in  deglutition  and  to  the  air  in 
respiration?  The  pharynx  is  suhicct  to  the  following  dis- 
cacos-  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  diphtheritic  inflammatinn 


I  the 


Iruc'-uiill   triturated  bv  hand  with  mortar  and  pes-  I  of  its  mucous  membrane,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  syi 


ihi- 


tic.  or.  in  the  case  of  soluble  saline  subslnnccs.  obtained  by 
the  process  of  granulation,  constantly  stirring  the  solution, 
while  evaporated  by  heat,  to  prevent  recrystallization. 
Various  organic  and  inorganic  drugs  are  dispensed  in 
powders:  there  are  also  several  oflicinal  compound  pow- 
ders—the aromatic  powder,  powder  of  aloes  and  canella, 
Dover  powder,  compound  jalap  and  compound  rhubarb 
powders.  Drugs  in  their  powdered  state,  unchanged  by 
chemical  combinations,  are  incorporated  in  the  form  of 
pills,  supiiositorics.  ointments,  and  iilastcrs.  Only  such 
drugs  are  dispensed  in  form  of  powders  as  arc  soluble  in 
water  or  the  gastric  juice,  or  intcniiod  to  act  locally,  either 
chemicallv  or  mechanically,  upon  the  parts  they  affect. 
The  preparation  of  pills  consists  in  incorporating  either 
crude  powdered  drugs  or  their  insjiissated  extracts  and 
active  principles  with  some  inert  soluble  substance  to  make 
the  pill-mass.  More  recently,  by  machine-power,  the  ac- 
tive ingredients  are  compres.sed  into  very  small  bulk,  being 
retaincil  in  pill  form  by  gelatine  or  mucilage,  with  which 
the  articles  are  saturated.  Pills  are  dustc  1  with  aromatio 
powders  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  air  and  disguise  taste ; 
they  are  also  coated  with  sugar,  gelatine,  and  tin-foil. 
Cerates  and  ointments  are  made  nf  variable  consistency 
by  employing  separately  or  in  combination  simple  cerate 
or  purified  fat  and  wax.  in  which  the  active  ingredients 
are  disseminated  by  fusion  or  trituratir)n.  Plasters  m.ay 
consist  of  the  inspissated  extracts  spread  for  use,_  or  of 
medicinal  substances  aiblcil  to  emplastrum  plumbi  (lead 
plaster),  which  is  the  base  of  many  oflicinal  plasters.  Of 
liquid  preparations  or  solutions  there  are.  first,  lltjunrcn 
and  (x/Kff-,  containing  medicines  soluble  in  w.aters :  sec- 
ondly, 'piriia  and  ihirturea,  solutions  in  alcohol :  thirdly, 
i-i'iii',  solutions  in  wine;  and,  fourthly,  ethereal  solutions. 
The  simplest  solution  is  an  infusion,  by  pouring  on  of  cold 
or  hot  water;  next,  the  decoction,  the  product  of  boiling. 
Tinctures,  wines,  and  ethers  may  be  produced  at  once  when 
their  medicinal  contents  are  soluble  in  them,  but  more 
often  are  the  result  of  admixture  and  maceration  with  the 
drug  and  separation  by  gradual  percolation  or  by  displace- 
ment. 

In  continental  Europe  and  Great  Britain  the  standard 
of  scientific  qualification  to  practise  pharmacy  is  high  and 
enforced  by  law.  In  the  V.  S,.  until  recently,  there  were 
no  restrictions,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  medi- 
cines are  prepared  and  dispensed  and  prescriptions  com- 
pounded by  the  ignorant  and  unskilled.  Schools  of  phar- 
macv  have,  however,  been  established  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  other  large  cities,  and  an  earnest  effort  made 
by  the  medical  profession  and  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  secure  an  enforced  standard.  In  New  York 
City,  since  June,  1872,  all  persons  not  graduated  from  re- 
cognized colleges  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
before  practising  as  pharmaceutists  or  dispensing  chemists, 
are  required  to  appear  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  the  board  of  pharmacy.  This  board  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  five  competent  jdiarmacists,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  graduates  in  medicine,  and  two  graduates  in  pharmacy. 
During  the  brief  period  of  its  enforcement  this  law  has 
developed  accuracy  and  skill  in  place  of  error,  and  fatal 
accidents  no  longer  occur. 

E.  Dauwin  Hudson,  .Jr.    Kktised  bt  Willard  Parker. 
Pharos.     See  Lir.nTnorsE  CoNSTntrTioN. 
Pharsa'lia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Otselic  Kiver.     P.  1141. 

Pharsa'lus,  an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly.on  the  Enipeus, 
became  famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  here  ,\ug. 
9,  48  n.  r.,  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  in  which 
Pompey  was  utterly  defeated. 

Phar'ynx  [Gr.  *apKyfl,  a  musculo-membranous  sac  sit- 
uated at  the  base  of  the  skull,  immediately  behind  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  larynx,  and  in  front  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra), extending  as  far  down  as  the  fifth,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  (Esophagus.  It  has  the  following  openings 
into  it:  two  from  the  nose,  the  posterior  nares ;  two  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  which  communicate  with  the  middle  ear : 
the  mouth,  larynx,  and  a?sophagus.  It  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  various 
cavities  opening  into  it.  Beneath  this  mucous  coat  is  a 
fibrous  layer  known  as  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis  ;  and 
beneath  this,  again,  is  a  muscular  layer,  composed  of  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  constrictor  muscles  ;  they 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  and  by  their  suc- 


litic  affections,  rctsp-pharyngeal  abscess,  polypi. 
EnwAnn.I.  Berminouam.  Keviseddv  Willari>  Parker. 
Pliaryngobran'cllii  [from  ■jxipvvf,  itipcvot,  the 
"throat,"  and  fipctyx^"'  "gills"],  an  order  of  fishes,  repre- 
sented bv  a  single  known  genera  (  B/'i"cAio»'on'«  or  .4«- 
plilnxnti  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  a  peculiar 
sub-class,  the  l.Kproi-ARmi  (which  see).    Theodore  Gill. 

Pharyiigogna'thi  [Gr.  *»pnf.  iopuyot.  <1"=  "throat," 
ywieoi,  the  "jaw  "],  an  artificial  combination  of  fishes  orig- 
inally established  by  .Tcdianncs  .MiiUer  for  the  reception  of 
those  telcDsts  in  which  the  two  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are 
united  together  and  form  a  single  solid  piece.  The  group 
thus  distinguished  was  elevated  to  ordinal  rank  by  Miiller, 
and  to  it  were  referred  some  of  Cuvier's  acanthopterygians 
(LabridiT,  Cichlida;,  Embinticida>),  as  well  as  some  mala- 
eopterygians  (Scoinbcresocida;).  These  forms  have,  how- 
ever, fin  the  one  side  no  close  aflinity  with  each  other,  and 
on  the  other  side  they  are  severally  related  to  other  tvpes 
in  which  the  lower  pharyngeals  are  separated  :  again,  there 
are  fishes  of  other  families  («•.  </.  some  Plcuronectidie  and 
the  Scia'nida'  hoploidonotinw— <■.  .7-  'In"")  which  have  the 
lower  pharyngeals  as  much  united  as  in  the  tvpical 
Pharyngognathi  of  Miiller:  therefore,  the  order,  though 
formerly  generally  adopted,  is  now  discarded  by  the  best 
ichthyologists.  TnEODORE  Gill. 

Phascolomy'idrp  [Plini>rc,lnmiif<.^i<iKuth.<K.  a  "pouch." 
and  ^C/t.  a  "  mouse  "].  or  Wombats,  a  family  of  marsu- 
pial mammals  distinguished  by  their  rodent-like  dentition. 
The  body  is  stout  and  large:  the  head  large,  with  full 
cheeks,  flattened  above,  with  an  obtuse  muzzle  and  a  more 
or  less  naked  mufile:  nostrils  widely  separated  behind,  but 
converging  forward  :  upper  lip  cleft :  teeth  twenty-four  in 
number-viz.  I.  \.  P.  M.  \.  M.  |  X  2.  all  of  which  are  root- 
less, more  or  less  incurved,  and  grow  upward,  like  the  in- 
cisors of  the  placental  rodents  ;  the  limbs  are  nearly  equal, 
short  and  stout:  anterior  feet  with  five  .short,  stout  toes, 
severally  flattened,  with  broad  and  little-curved  nails  :  hinil 
ones- with  five  toes,  the  innermost  of  which  is  small,  at 
nearly  right  angles  with  the  rest,  and  destitute  of  a  nail : 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes  arc  connected,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  fifth,  have  long  curved  nails:  the  tail  is  ru- 
dimentary :  the  stomach  simple,  with  a  special  gland  sit- 
uated to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice  :  the  ca>cum  is  short 
and  wide,  and  has  a  vermiform  appendage.  The  species, 
as  indicated  bv  their  dentition,  are  addicted  to  gnawing; 
they  feed  chiefly  upon  grass,  roots,  twigs,  and  other  vege- 
table products. '  Thev  form  extensive  burrows,  and  in  them 
remain  for  the  most 'part  of  the  day;  in  the  night  they 
leave  to  sock  their  foo.l.  The  female  generally  has  only 
one  Touni'  at  a  birth.  Four  living  species  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Australia— viz.  (1 )  Phimeolomi/s  irnmbiil  m 
Tasmania:  (21  P.  ;)?n^/rr* in ii»  in  Victoria.  Australia;  (3) 
P.'ta>{orIuni,i  in  South'  A'ustr.alia:  and  (4)  P.  Mi>r  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Lincoln  in  South  Australia.  In  for- 
mer geological  times  large  species  flourished  in  the  same 
countries.  Theodore  Gill. 

Phase.     See  Moon. 

Phasian'idce  {Phnfinnus,  the  Latin  name  of  the  com- 
mon pheasant],  a  faniilv  of  birds  including  most  of  the 
g.allinaceous  fowls.  They  all  have  the  bill  moderate,  witb 
the  sides  compressed,  and  with  the  culmen  arched  towards 
the  tip,  which  is  decurved  over  the  lower  mandible  ;  the 
wint-s  are  moderate  and  more  or  less  rounded:  the  tail 
variable  in  development,  in  some  (Phasianina-)  com- 
pressed, in  others  (Pavonina;)  depressed  ;  the  tarsi  are  ro- 
bust, and  covered  with  transverse  scales  in  front,  smaller 
ones  behind,  and  still  smaller  ones  on  the  sides,  and  in  the 
cock  are  generally  armed  with  one  or  more  spurs  ;  the  toes 
are  moderate,  three  in  front  united  at  base  by  a  slight 
membrane,  and  a  hinder  one  short  and  elevated.  The 
sternum  has  its  lateral  elements  (pleurostea)  separated  by 
a  very  deep  notch  from  the  median  one  (lophosteon).  The 
farail'y  includes  two  sub-families— viz.  (11  Phasianin», 
sometimes  divided  into  Phasianina)  and  Gallina? ;  and  (L) 
Pavonin.k  (which  see).  Thefamily  has  recently  (1870-1-) 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Jlr.  D.  G.  Elliot, 
the  plates  of  which  are  in  imperial  folio  and  prepared  by 
Wolf.  This  work  has  been  pronounced  by  an  eminent 
authoritv  (A.  Newton)  to  be  "the  most  gorgeous  ornitho- 
logical work  yet  published."  Theodore  Gill. 
Phasian'ina!   [from  Phae!amis\,  the  principal   sub- 
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family  of  the  Phasianidae,  distinguished  b.v  the  compres- 
sion of  the  tail  and  the  greater  or  less  extension,  at  least 
in  the  males,  of  the  me(lian  ones.  To  this  group  belong 
the  numeroue  species  of  pheasants,  the  barn-door  fowl, 
ami  related  types.  Recent  authors,  as  Gray  and  Elliot, 
admit  in  the  sub-family  fifty-one  species,  distributed  under 
the  genera  PhasianuH,  Thnunialea  or  Chrt/xnlopfut^,  Pucra- 
ein,  CroHsnpttlon,  Euplocotnns,  GuUns,  Cen'o)-niti,  and,  ac- 
coriling  to  some,  Lnphuphorus.  Sewral  of  these  have 
been  divided  into  sub-genera.  TiiEonoRE  Gill. 

Pha'siSjthe  ancient  name  of  the^('o»  or  Faz  River,  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Transcaucasia,  considered  by  the 
classical  geographers  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Argtmauts  were  fabled  to  have  landed  at  its 
mouth.  The  name  of  the  pheasant  (J^at.  Avin  Phftsiana) 
is  derived  from  a  supposed  origin  in  the  region  of  Colchis 
traversetl  by  this  river. 

Pheas'ant  [from  the  Lat.  /*Aa«miM(s,  itself  derived  with 
reference  to  Phnsis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  now  called  Rion, 
from  whose  neighborhood  it  was  carried  to  Greece],  a  name 
originally  belonging  to  the  Ph(in{(ttnis  Cohhicns,  a  galli- 
naceous bird  of  the  family  Phasianida?.  It  is  now  natural- 
ized throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully marked  with  a  great  variety  of  changing  colors.  In 
England  it  exists  in  a  half-domesticated  state,  and  is  fat- 
tened with  grain,  attaining  sometimes  a  weight  of  five 
pounds.  Pheasants  are  collected  at  the  jiroper  time  in 
large  numbers,  and  slaughtered  by  so-calied  sportsmen  en 
bnttitp.  The  flesh  is  very  excellent  "food.  This  bird  hy- 
bridizes readily  with  most  other  gallinaceous  birds.  The 
name  pheasant  is  also  popularly  extended  to  other  birds  of 
the  sub-family  Phasianin.ne,  as  well  as  to  species  of  very 
different  families — e.  g.  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
ruffed  grouse  ( /iona»a  umbellus),  etc.  (See  Phasianid.e 
and  Pii.vsiAViN-K.) 

Pheasant-Shell,  a  collector's  name  for  the  shells  of 

P!i(isiinn  //n. 

Pheasant  Springs,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1065. 

Plielan  (John  !>.).  jurist;  entered  public  life  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  Alabama  legislature  in  lS;?;i.  while  editor 
')f  the  Iluntsville  iJeniocrat ;  attorney-general  of  Alabama 
IS.-^G-ag:  Speaker  of  the  house  ISIIU;  a  judge  of  the  State 
circuit  court  1841-51,  of  the  supreme  court  l.S51-5;i  and 
lSfi.VG5;  clerk  of  that  court  1853-63  and  1865-6S:  and  then 
hiw-|)rof.  in  the  University  of  the  South,  Suwanee,  Tenn. 

Phelps,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  650  sq.  m. 
It  is  uneven,  well  wooded,  and  very  fertile.  Corn  and 
live-stock  ore  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Ores  of  lead,  copper, 
ami  iron  abound.     Cap.   Rolla.     P.   10,506. 

Phelps,  county  in  S.  Nebraska,  bounded  N.'by  Platte 
River,  formed  since  the  census  of  1H70.  Area,  550  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Williamsburgh. 

Phelps,  ]).-v.  and  tp.,  Onfario  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Au- 
biiru  branrh  of  New  York  Central  R.  K.,  has  5  churches,  I 
bank,  1  newspaper,  several  malt-houses,  1  agricultural 
steam-engine  manufactory,  rich  deposits  of  gypsum,  and 
stores.  Here  is  also  the  most  extensi\'e  deptlt  for  pepj)er- 
mint  and  other  essentia!  oils  in  the  world.  P.  of  v,  l.'t55; 
of  tp.  5130.  John  M,  WATKuntritv,  En.  "Citizen." 

Pheli>s  (Almikv  Hakt  Lincoln),  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn., 
in  IVl'-'l.  was  the  diiughtcr  of  a  Mr.  Hart  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  In  ISl'she  was  married  U)  Simeon 
Lincoln,  a  journalist  who  d.  1S23,  and  in  lS;tl  she  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  John  Phelps  of  Vermont.  She  was 
for  many  years  cngagcrl  in  the  instruction  of  young  ladies, 
and  condu(;ted  with  success  several  seminaries  and  schools, 
the  best  known  of  which  was  the  Patapsco  Institute,  near 
liallimorc.  over  which  she  jircsided  from  1S4I  to  1S56,  as- 
sisted by  her  husband  until  iMtH,  when  he  died.  Author 
of  a  series  of  texthnoks  for  schools,  of  whi(di  the  most 
widely  known  is  the  Li-rlnri'H  tut  /iutnui/  ;  also  published 
tales  and  diciactic  works,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Phelps  (.\nson  Gukknk).  b.  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Mar., 
17SI  ;  was  bred  a  saddler,  but  became  a  merchant  of  Hart- 
ford. In  1815  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  a 
successful  dealer  in  metals;  was  distinguished  for  liber- 
ality »nd  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  W(»rk  and 
other  bencvnU'ut  enterprises.  In  his  will  he  bcijncatheil 
$371,11(1)1  to  different  charities  and  religious  societies.  1). 
at  Now  York  Nov.  30,  1S53. 

Phelps  (Austin).  I).  1)..  b.  at  West  Brookficld.  Mass., 
Jan.  7,  1S20  ;  graduated  at  the  rniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
1S37;  studied  divinity  at  Andovcr  and  New  Haven:  was 

itastor  of  the  Pine  street  Congregational  church,  lioslon, 
dass.,  IStli-lS:  became  Itarllett  professor  of  sacred  rhe- 
toric in  the  Andover  Theolctgical  Seminary  in  IS  10:  author 
of  The  AV(7/  //o»r  (1850),   //^//n.«  anU  C'huira  (1860),    The 


Nvw  Birth  (1867);  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  5c/66a^A 
//j/ mil  boa/,;  the  Sabbath  H,/mn-  mul  Tune-book,  etc.  for 
use  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools. 

Phelps  (Elizabktei  Stuart),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Aug.  13,  1815,  was  daughter  of  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  and 
wife  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps;  was  married  in  1842,  anil  d. 
at  Andover  Nov.  30.  1S52.  Under  the  anagrammatical 
name  of  *'  II.  Trusta  "  she  wrote  Thr  Snmu/  Si'flr,  /'.  *y>  nt 
Xxinbcr  Five,  and  other  higlily  p<ipular  tales,  mostly  for 
the  young. 

Phelps  (Elizabeth  Stcart),  daughter  of  Prof.  Austin 
Phelps  and  of  the  furegr)ing.  b.  at  Andover.  Mass.,  Aug. 
31.  1844;  author  <.f  £//,:»'«  hUd  (1864),  Up  IfUl  {1SG5), 
Meroi/  Gliddnn'tt  Work  (1866).  The  Gtipit}f  SV.riiit  (4  vols., 
1866-67),  The  OatcH  Ajar  (1868),  fleilffrd  In  (1860).  Men, 
Women,  and  Ghop.ls  (i860).  The  Sifent' Partner  (1871).  and 
of  frequent  contributions  to  periodicals. 

Phelps  (Jon\  Smith),  b.  at  Simsbury,  Conn..  Dec.  22, 
1814;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford  ;  studied  law; 
removed  to  Springfield,  Mo..  1837;  was  chosen  to  the  leg- 
islature 1840;  sat  in  Congress  without  interruption  from 
1845  to  1863;  was  for  a  short  time  colonel  of  volunteers 
1861  ;  appointed  military  governor  of  Arkansas  lSti2 ;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  at  Philadelphia 
1866.  and  became  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  war-claims 
of  Indiana  1867. 

Phelps  (John-  W.),  b.  in  Vermont  Nov.  13.  1813:  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  ap]mintcd  bre\et 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July.  1836;  captain  isjd; 
was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war,  and  in  garrison  and  on 
frontier  duty  until  the  war  against  Mexico  1846-48, 
throughout  which  he  served,  and  was  brcvetted  cajitain 
for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  but  declined. 
Resigned  Nov.,  1850.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  appointerl 
colonel  of  the  1st  Vermont  Vols.  May  2.  1861,  and  two 
weeks  later  brigadier-general  V.  S.  volunteers.  During 
this  month  he  took  possession  of  Newport  News.  In  No- 
vember he  accompanied  Butler's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  took  possession  of  Ship  Island.  Miss.,  and  co- 
operated with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  and  of  the  city,  after  which  he  was  stationctl 
above  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  the  first  to  organize  and 
arm  negro  slaves  as  soldiers,  for  which  act  he  was  declared 
an  outlaw  by  the  Confederate  government.  His  actirm  not 
being  approved,  he  resigned  his  commission  Aug.  21.  1862, 
and  returned  to  lirattleboro'.  Vt.,  where  since  1865  he  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  teachers'  association,  and  wrote 
Secrit  .Societies,  Ancient  ttud  Modern. 

Phelps  (Olivkr).  b.  in  1740  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  became 
a  successful  merchant  of  (Jranville.  Mass.,  and  was  in  the 
commissary  service  of  Massachusetts  during  the  Kevoln- 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  "  Phcljis  and 
(lorham  jmrchase  "  of"1788,  by  whifdi  the  State  of  Alassa- 
chusetts  s(dd  for  Sl.UOO.Otif)  n  tract  <d'  2,600.0(10  acres  now 
in  eight  counties  of  Western  New  York.  This  was  a  ])or- 
tion  of  a  region  of  about  6, (UK), (1(10  acrt^s  which  New  York 
ceded  to  Massachusetts  at  the  Hartford  Convention  of 
1786.  Phelps  and  Allen  were  to  pay  for  the  land  in  the 
"consolidated  securities  "  of  that  time,  but  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  these  securities  i>reventeci  the  complete  fultilmcnt 
of  the  agreement,  and  they  gave  up  a  part  of  the  lands. 
Phelps  opened  at  Canandaigua  (1780)  a  land-oflice.  and 
invented  a  system  of  townshi])S  and  ranges  which,  wilh 
modi licat ions,  has  bcm  generally  adopted  in  surveying 
U.  S.  government  lands.  In  1795,  Phelps  and  others 
bought  of  Connecticut  the  ''Western  Reserve"  in  Ohio, 
about  3.300,000  acres.  Ho  became  a  ju<lge  in  ii  State 
court,  and  was  in  Congress  1803-05.  I),  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y..  Feb.  21,  1800. 

Phelps  (Samif.l  Shktiiar),  A.  M.,  b.  nt  Litchfield, 
Conn..  May  13.  1703;  graduated  at  Yale  1811;  was  ap- 
pointed a  paymaster  in  the  army  1814:  became  a  highly 
able  and  successful  lawyer  of  Mi«ldlebury,  Vl.:  a  judgo 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1831-38;  I'.S.  Senator  1830-51 
and  1853-54.      I>.  at  Middlcbury,  Vt..  Mar.  25,  1855. 

Phelps  (SvLVANis  DitviucN  ).  D.  D..  b.  at  Suflield.Conn.. 
May  15.  hSKi;  grarluated  at  Brown  Cniversity  in  1844; 
studied  divinity  ut  New  Haven;  was  ordiiincd  pastor  of 
the  First  Uaptist  churidi.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1846.  Au- 
thor of  h'/oonrnrr  of'  \iiiurr.  and  other  l*ormn  (1842^ 
Snnlij/ht  and  Ifeartlinht  (1856).  tfohf  Aan(/(1863).  /WrV 
.V..N7  (1867),  liibte  Ltindg  (1860),  etc.,  and  ]iroprictor  and 
editor  of  tho  Christian  Sreretari/,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Phelps  ( Thomas  S.).  C.  S.  \..  h.  Nov.  2,  1822.  in  Maine; 
cntercil  the  navy  as  a  initlshipman  in  1840  :  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1S55.  n  lieutenant-voinmander  in  18(i2,  a  com- 
mander in  1865.  a  captain  in  IS71  ;  was  engaged  in  many 
skirmishes  tin  the  rivers  ot'  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in 
1861  and  lStl2,  and  commanded  the  .luniata  in  tho  second 
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Fort  FUhor   fight :   recommended   to  the  department   by 
Ilcar-Ailinir.il  I'urlcr.  FoxiiAi.1.  A.  P.vnKEn. 

Phelps  (  William  Franki-im),  M.  A.,  an  American  cilu- 
ealor  an.l  auilior.  b.  Feb.  la.ls»22,at  Auburn.  X.  Y. ;  gradu- 
atfil  ul  tbo  Siale  Normal  Sclmol,  Albany,  in  ISI.i.  ami  at 
liiion  ('"llcge.  .-ifhineitaay.  in  ls.il.  Fur  several  years 
he  wa.i  an  inslructur  at  llm  normal  school  above  named  :  ni 
IS.'i.'!  was  elected  principal  of  the  Slate  Normal  .<chool  at 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  in  i»J6  was  also  placed  in  charge  of 
(lu-  Furnum  Preparatory  .School  at  licverly.  a  branch  of 
the  normal  school,  jointly  un^lowed  by  the  State  and  I'anl 
Farnum,  a  private  eiti/.cn.  Prof.  I'hcli>s  held  these  ini- 
i>ortant  trusts  until  1804.  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  First  .State  Normal  School,  Winona.  Minn.— an  office 
he  still  holds  (ISrC).  Jlis  reports  on  normal  schools  in 
Ken-  .Jersey  and  Minnesota  form  two  large  volumes,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention  both  in  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.  In  ISTJ  he  published  his  Tctchcr''  Uandbiiuk, 
a  professional  work  that  has  been  received  with  marked 
favor  by  the  educators  and  (he  press  of  the  V.  S.  Ho  is 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  .Uniiiin(/oi-  Coiiiitrii 
.Srlinol  Teiichna,  and  another  work,  entitled  Tlir  An  nf 
Iltnilrniioii,  for  {he  use  of  teachers.  In  ISTahe  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the 
Centennial  year,  and  was  also  president  of  the  International 
Educational  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  July  17-lS,  187fi. 
Phelps  (William  Waltkk).  b.  at  New  York  Aug.  24, 
l.siifl:  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high  honors  1S60; 
studied  in  Euro|ic:  graduated  with  valedictory  honors  at 
Columbia  College  Law  School :  eoininenced  the  practice  of 
law.  residing  at  Eaglcwood.  N..T.;  became  a  director  of 
several  banks,  trust  companies,  and  railroads ;  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Y'ale  College  by  the  alumni  of  that  institution 
.Julv.  1872  ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  1873-75, 
and  failed  of  re-election  by  a  few  votes. 

Phelps  City,  p. -v..  Atchison  co.,  Mo.,  on  Missouri 
River  and  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  K.  K. 
P.  252. 
Phenic  .■Vcitl.  See  Phenol  and  Carboi-ic  Acid. 
Phenicine,  or  Phenyl  Brown,  a  coloring-matter 
first  prepared  by  Roth  in  18ti5  by  the  action  of  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid).  The  acid  is 
adiled  in  successive  portions  to  the  crystallized  phenol,  the 
mixture  being  cooled  .after  each  .addition  as  long  as  red 
fumes  are  evolved.  The  whole  is  then  jioured  into  cold 
water,  and  the  precipitate  of  phenicine  washed  and  dried. 
Phenicine  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder,  .slightly  .soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 
With  alkalies  it  forms  a  fine  violet-blue  solution,  which  is 
changed  to  brown  by  the  slightest  excess  of  acid.  It  dis- 
solves also  in  lime-water.  It  consists  of  two  coloring- 
matters — one  yellow  dinitro-phenol  (C6H4(N02)20),  the 
other  a  black,  humus-like  bmly,  both  possessing  the  same 
tinctorial  properties.  Phenicine  dyes  silk  and  wool  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  mordants.  On  submitting  the  dyed  silk  or 
wool  to  the  action  of  potassic  chromate.  or,  better,  cupric 
chromatc  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  color  changes 
to  a  fine  garnet-red.  Cupric  nitrate  produces  a  similar 
change,  but  with  less  intensity.  Cotton  mordanted  with 
sodic  stannatc  or  tannin  readily  absorbs  phenicine,  and  ac- 
quires a  deep  purple  on  subsequent  immersion  in  hot 
potassic  chromate,  but  the  color  is  changed  to  blue  by 
alkalies,  and  easily  destroyed  by  soap.  Strong  nitric  acid 
changes  phenicine  into  a  resinous  paste,  which  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  forming  a  brown  solution  which  dyes  silk  and 
wool  somewhat  like  archil.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Phe'nix,  p. -v..  Kent  co..  R.  I. 

Phe'nol  (CbH60  =  C„H50H).  Pheulc  Acid,  Car- 
bolic Acid,  Phenyl  Hydrate,  Phenylic  Alcohol, 
or  Coal-tar  Creosote,  discovered  in  coal-tar  by  Range, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta;  of  gum-ben- 
zoin, of  the  resin  oi Xantlinn-hcen  /i</K/(V/s.  of  quinic  .acid,  or 
of  chromate  of  pelosine.  It  is  formeil  when  anisol  is  heated 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  .acid  to  K'll°- 
140°  C. ;  by  boiling  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  hydrobromide 
of  diazobenzene  with  water:  by  fusing  potassic  phenyl- 
sulj>hite  with  excess  of  potash  ;  by  heating  acetylene  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  forming  the  acid  C2H-jS03.  and  fus- 
ing this  with  an  excess  of  potash  :  and  by  heating  mono- 
chlorobenzene  (CgHsCI)  with  sodic  hydrate.  It  is  found  in 
small  quantity  in  the  products  obtained  by  passing  the 
vaj»or  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or 
by  distilling  glycerine'with  calcic  chloride  or  zinc  chloricle. 
Castoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odor  to  phenol.  The  urine  of 
the  cow.  horse,  and  man  yiekl  it  in  small  quantities.  Com- 
mercial creosote  often  consists  entirely  of  j)henol.  but  the 
true  creosote  from  wood  is  a  totally  different  substance. 
J'rf-pa'-ation. — Phenol  is  prepared  from  coal-tar.     The 


tar  is  eeparated  by  fractional  distillation  into  (1)  light  oil 
of  coal-tar,  crude  eoal-tnr  naphtha;  (2)  heavy  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  "dead  oil;"  (3)  anthracene  oil;  (4)  pitch  which  re- 
mains in  the  still.  From  the  light  oil  the  phenol  is  most 
easily  prepared.  The  oil  is  rcctilieil  by  distilling  with  a 
current  of  steam,  and  leaves  behind  a  |)ortion  known  as 
"naphtha  tailings."  which  contain  about  15  per  cent,  of 
phenol,  with  very  little  of  its  homologucs  crcsol.  ('t'IsO, 
and  phlorol,  CRlIre'l.  These  tailings  arc  agitated  with 
caustic  soda,  the  soilic  comiiound  is  decomposed  by  an  acitl. 
and  the  crude  phenol  thus  obtained  as  a  separate  layer  is 
rectified  by  distillation.  To  remove  the  last  portions  of 
water  the  ]dienol  is  cither  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point, 
and  dried  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  through  it,  or  it 
is  rectified  "over  anhyilrous  cupric  sulphate.  The  crystal- 
lization is  accelerated  by  dropping  into  the  liquid  phenol 
a  few  crystals  or  fragments  of  the  scdid  phenol.  The  small 
quantity  of  jjhenyl  sulphide,  which  often  gives  to  phenol  a 
very  offensive  odor,  may  be  separateil  by  distillation  with 
a  little  litharge.  From  dead  oil  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain ])urc  phenol,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  cresol. 
Hut  the  mixture  of  the  two.  which  is  better  than  ]iure 
]ihenol  for  disinfecting  purposes,  is  readily  obtained.  The 
dead  oil  is  agitated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  heavy  layer 
of  the  sodic  compound  is  dccom|ioscd  by  an  acid.  The 
crude  mixture  of  phenol  and  crcsol  thus  obtained  is  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation,  rejecting  the  first  and  last 
portions  of  the  distillate.  By  careful  fractioning  the  pure 
phenol  can  be  separjiteil  from  the  cresol.  or  by  selecting 
the  portion  which  boils  between  Sfifi"  and  :17I1°  F..  dehy- 
drating it  with  cupric  sulphate,  and  ]dacing  in  it  a  few 
crystals  of  phenol.  Dead  oil  contains  from  a  trace  to  per- 
haps 12  per  cent,  of  phenol,  cresol.  etc..  the  "tar  acids." 
according  to  the  part  of  the  distillate  it  represents,  the 
entire  product  of  dead  oil  averaging  about  5  per  cent. 

I'rnperliee. — Phenol  occurs  in  long  colorless  needles  or 
in  white  crystalline  masses,  sp.  gr.  1.065,  melts  at  9;)°-95° 
F..  and  boils  at  .'!BS°-:i7ll°  F.  The  crystals  deliquesce  on 
exposure  to  the  air  by  absorbing  a  trace  of  water.  A  lump 
of  fused  calcic  chloride  causes  the  liquid  to  soliiiify.  Phe- 
nol docs  not  redden  litmus.  It  smells  like  wood-tar  creo- 
sote, and  attacks  the  skin  like  that  substance.  It  dissolves 
in  about  20  parts  of  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  unites  with 
camphor,  forming  a  liquid.  Shaken  with  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  water  and  exposed  to  40°  F.,  a  hydrate  (2C6H6 
O.H2O)  crystallizes  in  large  six-sided  crystals.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  phenol  coagulates  albumen  and  preserves 
animal  substances  from  decomposition.  It  even  removes 
the  fetid  odor  from  meat  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. Fish  and  leeches  die  when  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  and  their  bodies  subsequently  dry  up  on 
exposure  to  air  without  putrefying.  These  properties  have 
led  to  the  extensive  use  of  phenol  as  an  antiseptic  and  dis- 
infectant. It  is  used  in  all  grades  of  purities — dead  oil 
for  privy  vaults,  sewers,  cattle-yards  and  cars,  and  purer 
forms  for  street  gutters,  cellars,  water-closets,  dwellings, 
clothing,  etc.  \\\  grades  except  dead  oil  should  be  mixed 
with  20  to  50  parts  of  water  before  they  are  applied,  or 
they  may  be  mixed  with  dry  shaked  lime,  sawdust,  clay, 
etc' and  applied  in  powder;  the  first-mentioned  mixture 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  carbolate  of  lime.  Many  mix- 
tures of  carbolic  acid  are  advertised  as  disinfectants  which 
are  pr.actically  worthless.  A  mere  odor  of  phenol  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  putrefaction.  (See  Disinfection  and 
Fermentation;  also  "Phenol  as  a  Disinfectant,"  (i.  (iri- 
maud,  Comptes  rend.,  Ixxiii.  No.  3.  July,  1871,  and  P.  C. 
Plugge.  ,4m.  Chemist,  ill.  183;  "What  Substances  arc  truly 
Disinfectants."  Am.  Cliem..  ii.  400;  "  E.xperiments  on  Dis- 
infectants." Am.  Chcm.,  ii.  141 ;  "  The  Right  Use  of  Disin- 
fectants," H.  Letheby.  Am.  Chmi.,  iv.  381 ;  "  The  Disin- 
I  fection  Question,"  Kletinsky, /m.  Chvm.,  iv.  131;  "Dis- 
infection .and  Disinfectants,"  E.  Waller,  Am.  Chrm.,  vi.  2.) 
Water  containing  ^T^^th  of  phenol  was  found  to  preserve 
bodies  at  the  Paris  Morgue.  Plugge  found  that  1  to  U 
per  cent,  killed  all  the  small  organisms  in  putrefying 
liquids.  4  per  cent,  arrested  and  prevented  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, s^jth  checked  and  stopped  lactic  fermentation 
in  milk,  sjjh  checked  and  ^Ijth  prevented  pcptonification 
of  albumen.  He  considers'phenol  superior  to  ferrous  sul- 
phate, chloride  of  lime,  chlorine,  permanganates,  and  min- 
eral acids.  Dead  oil  has  been  extensively  used  for  pre- 
serving timber.  (See  report  of  T.  J.  Cram,  vim.  Chem., 
ii.  332.) 

Phenol  is  highly  poisonous  except  in  an  extremely  dilute 
solution.  The  best  antidote  is  olive  oil,  administered  in 
large  quantities.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  phenol  into 
phenyl-sulphuric  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
trinitrophcnic  acid.  Piinic  Acin  (which  see),  an  important 
dye,  C6H;i(N02)30.  Weaker  acid  forms  mono-  and  di- 
nitrophenic  acid.     By  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
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added  in  small  quantities  to  an  excess  of  phenol,  Phexi- 
CINK  (which  see)  is  formed.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act 
upon  phenol,  fcirming  substitution-products.  Stanrlardized 
broininc-watcr  is  used  as  a  quimtitative  test  for  phenol. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  is  turned  brown  by  an 
alcoholiu  solution  of  ferric  chloride ;  wood-tar  creosote 
gives  an  emerald  green  color  un<ier  like  conclitions.  Passed 
in  vapor  over  zinc-dust,  phenol  yields  benzol,  CeHg.  Phenol 
solutions  boiletl  with  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  assume 
a  deep  red  color:  suJgoth  give;^  a  very  distinct  reaction.  A 
solution  of  phenol  mixed  with  one-f<uirth  its  v<ilume  of 
ammoniii  and  a  few  drops  of  a  j'gth  solution  of  bleaehing- 
piiwdcr,  and  K^'"t^V  warmed,  bccome.s  blue  (green  if  very 
dilute);  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  change  to  red  ; 
^f^gth  of  phenol  gives  a  strong  blue.  When  a  s<iIution  of 
fi  per  cent,  of  i>otassiura  nitrite  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
iu;'n\  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  phenol  nncl 
concentrated  suljihuric  acid,  the  solution  becomes  first 
brown,  then  green,  and  fin:illy  deep  blue.  By  the  action 
of  potassic  cyanide  on  phenol  a  potassic  isopurpurate  is 
formed,  which  is  the  beautiful  dye  "  grenato  brown  :''  it  is 
explosive  by  friction  when  dry.  By  treating  phenol  with 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids  an  important  scarlet  dye  is  ob- 
tained, known  as  coralline,  aurine,  rosolie  acid,  P.eoxine 
(which  see),  etc.  By  heating  pa-oninc  with  aniline  a  blue 
dye,  azuline,  is  obtained.  Phenol  unites  with  alkalies  and 
other  bases,  though  it  is  an  alcohol,  not  an  acid.  On  heat- 
ing the  sinia  coftipound  in  carbonic  acid,  half  the  ])henol 
distils  otf,  leiiving  a  sodic  salicylate,  which  is  now  the 
source  of  the  valuable  salicylic  acid. 

(See  Watts's  Diet.,  vol.  iv.,  1st  and  2d  Sujipl.,  articles 
"  Phenol,"  "  Piconino,"  "  Aurine,"  ''  Coralline,"  and  *•  Ros- 
olic  Aciil  :"  Wagncr'ti  Terkim/otfi/,  p.  5Si) ;  jjaper  by  F.  C. 
Calvert  in  C/uni.  AVir-*,  xvi.,  297:  and  paper  by  Dr.  E.  R. 
Squibb  in  I'roc.  Am.  I*liarm.  Ass.,  18G8.)    C.  F.  Chanpler. 

Phenol  Colors,     See  Phenol. 

Phenols,  a  class  of  bodies  formerly  called  secondary 
alcohols.  They  are  derived  from  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons by  substituting  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen.  Benzol 
(Cells)  yields  the  primarv  phenol,  CfillsOII.  Toluol  or 
methyl-benzol  (CtIU  or  Cell^'.^^itM  yields  cresol  (CtHsOII 
or  CfiIl40II(CIl3)).  which  is  not  identical  with  benzyl  alco- 
hol, CtHhOH  or  CeHal-CHzOH).  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Phenyl  (Cells),  a  monatomic  radical,  which  exists  in 
aniline,  ])henol,  etc. 

Phenylamine*     Pee  Aniline. 

Phenylic  Acid-     See  Phenol. 

Phe'r;e,  nn  ancient  city  of  Thessaly.  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  .Mount  Pelion,  H>  miles  W.  of  its  port.  r»u  the  Paga- 
spcan  tJulf,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Wlfstiiiij.  It  was  a 
splendid  and  prosperous  town,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  it  be- 
came the  controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Ureek  politics.  But  the 
treachery  of  Alexander  induced  the  Thebans  (see  Pelo- 
PIDAS  and  Ei'AMiNoNDAs)  to  aiil  the  oppressed  Thessa- 
lians ;  antl  after  the  battle  of  ('ynoscophaUe  his  dominion 
was  again  confined  to  the  city  and  district  of  Pherie.  lie 
was.  nevertheless,  still  strong  enough  to  land  troojis  in 
Attica  and  ])lunder  Pirieus.  In  Ii59  b.  c.  Alexander  was 
murilercd,  and  in  352  b.  r.  Phcrju  passed  with  the  rest  of 
Thes-aly  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Phereoydes  of  Leros,  a  Greek  logographer,  flour- 
isheil  in  the  fifth  century  n.  r.,  and  lived  in  Athens.  Of 
his  great  work  on  (Jreek  mythology,  often  quoted,  though 
under  vari<ius  titles,  by  ancient  writers,  the  existing  frag- 
ments have  been  collected  and  eilited  by  Miiller,  in  Jlin- 
ton'foniiii  Unrconun  Frttf/nicnltt  (Paris,  IS4UJ, 

Pherecydcs  op  Syros,  a  Oreek  philosopher  of  the 
sixth  century  it.  r.,  was  a  rival  of  Thalea  and  the  teacher 
of  Pytliagoras.  Of  his  work,  which  bears  the  mystical 
title  'Kn-To/xuxos.  and  seems  to  have  been  a  product  of  poet- 
ical intuition  rather  than  of  philosophical  re!is(ining.  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  edited  by  Aug. 
Wolf  in  his  Literarim-he  Aut,/iktfu  (Berlin.  ISl"). 

Phid'ias,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  (Sreeee,  perhaps  of 
all  ages  and  lands,  b.  at  Athens  600  B.C.:  was  taugnt  by 
Ilegias  and  Ageladas ;  his  career  as  a  sculptor  (he  gave 
but  brief  attention  to  ]>ainting)  began  under  Cimon.  but 
reached  its  glory  umlcr  Perick-s,  with  whose  splendid 
epoch  his  name  is  indissolubly  associiited.  Jle  was  a 
man  of  lofty  soul,  majestic  intellect,  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  wonderful  skill  in 
design.  The  buildings  that  crowned  the  Aenq.olis  at 
Athens  ure  believed  to  have  bo-n  ercctcil  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  much  of  the  w<»rk— how  mudi  cannot  be  known 
—  may  be  ascribed  to  his  hand.  The  great  statue  of  Athene 
in  the  Parthenon,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  precious  stones,  was. 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt;  executed  by  him.     It  was 


finished  437  B.  r.  Later,  ho  completed  the  colossal  statue 
in  gold  and  ivory  of  Jujdtcr  in  the  temple  of  Olympia  at 
Eiis.  It  sate  enthroned  in  the  temple  for  SOU  years,  and 
was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  about  476  A.  D.  Of  these 
works,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  (ireeco, 
and  have  given  the  master  an  immortal  renown,  nothing 
but  the  fame  remains.  An  imitation  of  the  Jupiter's  head 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Much  w<irk  has  been 
attributed  to  Phidias  which  there  is  reason  to  think  he 
neither  executed  nor  designed.  Tradition  gave  him  no 
less  than  nine  statues  of  Athene  in  different  cities — one  of 
bronze  on  the  Acropolis  of  .\thens,  a  gnmp  of  bronze  fig- 
ures at  Deljihi.  and  other  works,  a  description  whereof 
must  be  sought  in  books  on  sculpture.  His  share  in  the 
Elgin  marbles  is  disputed.  The  incidents  in  the  life  of 
IMiidias  are  uncertain.  That  he  met  great  changes  of  for- 
tune from  the  fickleness  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  shared 
the  popularity  and  the  uni>opularity  of  his  j)atron.  Pericles, 
was  accused  of  crimes  against  the  state,  embezzlement,  and 
even  impiety,  and  imprisoned,  may  bu  believed.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  long  life,  and  to  have  died  from  poison 
about  ■V,'>2  B.  r.  (Sec  K.  0.  Miiller,  Flaxmnn.  WiiH-kelmann, 
Liibke.)  0.  B.  1''iiotiiis(;iiam. 

Phigali'an   Marbles,  a  sculptured    frieze  from  the 

cella  of  the  temple  of    Apollo  at   Bassm,  near  Phigalia, 

in  Arcadia.     It  represents  the  struggles  of  the  Centaurs 

I  and  Lapitha\     By  an  act  of  vandalism  it  was  removed  in 

I   1S14  to  flreat  Britain,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  temple  itself  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  Greece. 

Philadelphia.     See  Ala-Sheiiu  and  Amman. 

Philadelphia,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Delaware  River,  is  identical  in  area  and  population 
with  the  city  of  Piulaoelphia  (which  see). 

Philadelphia,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Neshoba  cc,  Miss. 

Philadelphia,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  JeflTerson  co..  N.  Y..  on 
Rome  Ogdcnsburg  and  Watertown  R.  II.  P.  of  v.  384; 
of  tp.  1079. 

Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
population  second  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  largest  in  territorial 
area,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Delaware. 
commencing  on  the  S.  at  Bow  Creek,  about  2^  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  River,  and  extending  along  the 
Delaware  to  Poquessing  Creek,  about  5  miles  below  }iristol, 
in  Bucks  co.  Distance  N.  E.  of  Washington,  l.'Jfi  miles; 
S.W.of  New  York,  87  miles.  By  the  course  of  the  Dela- 
ware, which  inclines  from  the  extreme  jioint  of  the  southern 
boundary  toward  the  eastward,  then  nearly  X.  and  N.  E., 
the  front  of  the  city  along  the  river  is  2.'5  miles.  The  shape 
is  irregular,  ami  jtresents  upon  the  map  a  rough  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  knight  with  helmet,  and  vism-  up.  The 
western  and  a.  portion  of  the  Si)uthern  bounilaries  are  Mont- 
gomery and  Delaware  cos.  On  the  N.  the  city  is  bounded 
by  Montgomery  co.  and  a  portion  of  Bucks.  In  17<i3-G4 
the  celebrated  English  surveyors,  Charles  Mason  and  .Jere- 
miah Dixon,  who  were  sent  over  to  fix  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  anci  Maryland,  placed  the  initial  jioint 
of  their  work  at  tho  most  southerly  portitm  of  Philadelphia 
as  then  laid   out,  a  distance    of  about   7   miles   N.  of  tho 

S resent  southern  boundary.  They  found  the  situation  to 
e  39°  i>(V  29.1"  N.  lat. ;  tho  longitude  of  the  City  Hall, 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  is  76®  9'  54". 
The  principal  streams  which  flow  thrtuigh  tho  city  are 
Schuylkill  River,  Wissahickon  and  Mil!  creeks  (which 
em])ty  into  the  Schuylkill),  Hollander's.  Cidiocksink.  (din- 
ner's or  Aramingo,  Frankford,  Wissinoming,  and  Penny- 
pack  creeks,  which  empty  into  the  Delaware.  The  southern 
part  of  the  territory  on  the  Delaware  and  on  both  sides  of 
tho  Schuylkill  is  low.  Between  Point  Breeze  and  (Jreen- 
wich  Point  the  land  rises  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  a  plateau  commences,  graclually  rising  and  extend- 
ing as  high  as  the  ji.arallel  of  Fairmount.  at  which  there 
is  a  moderate  rise  between  the  two  rivers,  which  continues 
!  until  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the  city,  at  (lermantown  and 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  land  lies  at  a  considerable  altitude  above 
tho  level  of  tide  water.  The  ground  on  the  W.  siile  of 
Schuylkill  River  rises  gradually  from  the  southern  portion, 
and  becomes  hilly  opposite  Fairmount.  X.  of  that  point  the 
banks  of  tho  river  are  lofty  up  to  the  northern  boundaries. 
Tho  area  is  129.382  sq.  m.,  or  82,(»03  acres.  Fn)m  the  size  of 
tho  city  tho  character  of  tho  population  is  urban,  suburban. 
and  rural.  Portions  of  the  town  are  thickly  setth-d.  gov- 
erned by  the  interests  of  a  great  metropolis.  In  other  sec- 
tions town  and  country  interests  mingle,  and  in  yet  others 
the  populati<m  is  govcrneil  by  agricultural  customs  and  all 
the  cares  uf  the  country.  The  city  includes  what  was  once 
tho  county,  in  which  were  several  villages  of  eonsidorablo 
size.  The  princijial  of  these  were  Frankford.  Holmesburg, 
(Jerniantown,  ("hcstnut  Hill,  .Manayunk.  ami  Hamilton  and 
Mantua,  now  included  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  streets 
in  tho  well-built  parts  of  tbo  city  are  paved  with  granite 
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blocks  and  oobblo-Ktones,  the  footways  withfli^  n  it  ' 
brick.  The  houses  are  in  great  majority  of  fl  I  I n  k.  lUv  \ 
sombre  uiipeurance  of  which  is  grntefiilly  relieved  by  cloor-  ^ 
ways,  winilow-hcails  ami  sills,  and  steps  of  white  marble,  i 
of  which  bitter  niateriul  tlicre  is  abundance  a  few  miles 
distant  fnmi  the  city.  <Jf  bite  years  the  ])iiintal  uniforinity 
in  the  style  of  buildinj;  has  been  broken  u])  by  the  intro-  | 
diiction  of  other  materials — brownstonc,  sandstone,  green 
serpentine,  white  and  blue  marble,  iron,  and  light-colored  I 
brick.  Almost  every  liouso  of  modern  construction,  how-  | 
ever  humble  it  may  be,  is  provided  with  a  bath-ronm  sup-  i 
plied  with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a  kitchen  ran;:c.  and 
there  arc  water-closets,  small  portJible  heutcrs  in  the  cellar. 
and  giis-fixtures  in  every  room.  Tbo  batlis  siipplicil  by 
the  city  waterworks  in  1S75  were  ol. 214— a  number  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  city  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
12*-*,U0l  dwelling-houses  were  supplied  with  water  fruni  the 
city  wt)rks.  Every  house  has  sjmco  adjoining  for  a  yard 
or  a  garden,  so  that  ventilation  can  be  secured.  By  a  law 
passed  in  ISJo  no  new  house  can  be  built  on  a  street  of  loss 
than  20  feet  in  width,  and  every  dwelling-house  must  have 
adjoining  it  on  the  side  or  in  the  rear  not  less  than  12  feet 
stiuiirc  of  o])en  space.  In  the  number  of  dwolliiig-liouses 
Philadelphia  exceeils  any  city  in  America,  and  pcrha[)S  is 
only  surpassed  in  that  particular  in  Europe  by  the  city  of 
London.  In  1S7(».  according  to  the  V.  S.  census,  there 
were  U2,:iri0  dwelling-houses  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
lived  r)74.022  persons,  of  whom  490,398  were  native  and 
is:j,tt24  foreign-born.  The  whites  wore  651,S.>4,  the  colored 
22.147.  Chinese  i:i,  Imlians  8 — an  average  of  I'l.til  jiersons 
per  dwelling-house.  There  were  at  that  time  127,740  fami- 
lies — an  average  of  5.2S  per  family.  Since  the  census  of 
lS7lt.  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  building  in- 
spectors, there  were  built  in  the  year  1870,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  1875,  2S.24y  new  dwelling-houses  and  4117  other 
buildings.  In  Mar.,  1S76.  the  city  police,  under  orders  of 
the  mayor,  counted  the  dwelling-houses,  and  returned  the 
number  at  14.1. 'J^'O.  By  municipal  census  Apr.  1,  1870,  the 
pfipulation  was  returned  as  S17.44S  :  males  over  21,  220,070 
—under,  171,998;  females  over  21,  246,634— under,  172.740. 
Total  males,  398,068 ;  total  females,  419,380.  The  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  are  at  least  150,000.  The  tenement-houso 
sciirrely  exists  in  the  city;  the  greater  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation includes  but  a  single  family  to  each  house;  and 
these  advantages,  with  incidental  comforts,  have  gained 
for  Philadelphia  of  late  years  the  pleasant  apjiellation  of 
"  the  City  of  Homes."  There  are  over  000  building  asso- 
ciations in  operation,  having  a  very  large  aggregate  capital, 
which  is  derived  from  the  payments  of  the  members,  so  that 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  building  purposes  is  easy.  The 
system  of  selling  land  on  ground-rent,  by  which  the  pur- 
chaser becomes  possessed  of  a  lot  of  ground  upon  no  other 
obligation  than  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  the  annual  inter- 
est on  the  original  value  of  the  ground,  has  greatly  facili- 
tated building  operations.  The  purchaser  is  free  from  the 
danger  of  foreclosure,  as  would  be  the  case  upon  mortgage, 
and  the  seller  cannot  demand  the  principal,  yet  is  com- 
])clled  to  take  it  and  extinguish  the  rent  whenever  offered. 
The  streets  were  originally  laid  out  so  as  to  run  nearly 
due  westward  from  Delaware  River,  intersected  by  other 
streets  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  This  plan  has  been  gen- 
erally carried  out.  although  in  some  portions  of  the  city 
the  directions  of  the  streets  are  different  in  accordance  with 
the  formation  of  the  ground.  The  streets,  however,  cross 
at  right  angles  almost  everywhere.  There  are  about  12U0 
miles  of  streets  opened,  and  over  700  paved.  The  Schuyl- 
kill is  crossed  by  14  bridges,  3  of  which  are  for  specisU 
railroad  use ;  3  for  railroad  and  general  use ;  8  are  entirely 
for  city  travel.  The  finest  bridge  is  at  Girard  avenue, 
in  the  Park.  It  is  of  iron,  of  light  and  handsome  con- 
struction, is  1000  feet  long  and  100  feet  in  breadth,  being 
wider  than  any  other  in  Europe  or  America.  The  side- 
walks are  lOA  feet  each,  and  the  roadway  67  feet  wide. 
The  .Spring  Garden  (or  Callowhill)  street  bridge  carries 
two  streets,  one  upon  the  upper  deck  and  one  upon  the 
lower.  It  is  of  iron  and  very  handsome  in  appearance. 
It  is  1290  feet  long  and  4.s  feet  wide.  The  upper  floor, 
which  connects  Spring  Garden  street,  is  32  feet  above  the 
lower  floor,  which  continues  Callowhill  street.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bridge,  abutments,  and  approaches  is  2730 
feet.  At  Chestnut  street  is  a  handsome  iron  and  stone 
bridge  1528  feet  long,  of  two  spans  of  398  feet  each.  South 
street  bridge  is  built  with  a  draw,  which  opens  two  water- 
passages  of  77  feet  each.  Its  length  with  its  approac^ics 
is  2419  feet.  The  Market  street  bridge,  which  was  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  being  finished  in  1804,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Nov.  20,  1875.  A  practicable  structure  was 
built  at  the  same  place  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
in  28  days.  The  new  construction  is  larger  and  better 
than  the  old,  and.  although  a  temporary  affair,  seems  strong 
enough  to  last  for  twenty  ye.ars. 


The  streets  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  city  are  lighted 
with  gas  ;  at  the  end  of  1875  there  were  10,729  public  lamjis. 
The  gas-mains  (city  and  Northern  Liberties  works)  extended 
672  miles;  the  street  water-mains  at  the  beginning  of  1S76 
were  602  miles  in  extent;  drainage  is  carried  off  by  1304 
miles  of  sewers  and  culverts.  Means  of  transportation 
between  various  parts  of  the  city  are  particularly  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  wide  extent  of  grouml  whidi 
it  covers.  There  are  19  horse-railroad  companies,  the 
tracks  of  which  are  laid  down  upon  242  miles  of  streets. 
They  had  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  1875.  903  cars,  drawn 
by  5490  horses,  and  in  the  year  1S74  carried  70.405,489 
passengers.  The  receipts  from  passengers  alone  were 
$4,355,231.14.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  local  travel  by  the 
large  railroads  operated  by  steam.  They  convey  numer- 
ous passengers  daily  to  and  from  the  stations  on  the  lines 
of  their  roads  within  the  city.  Water  is  supjilied  by  6 
pumping-works  operated  by  steam  and  water-power. 
There  are  7  great  reservoirs,  and  a  very  large  one,  which 
is  to  have  a  capacity  of  750,000.000  gallons,  is  partially 
completed  in  the  East  Park.  Fairninuiit.  Schuylkill,  Bel- 
mont, and  Roxborough  and  Chestnut  lUU  works  are  ujion 
or  near  Schuylkill  River.  The  Delaware  works  furnish 
water  from  Delaware  River  to  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  Another  pumping-station  has  been  projected 
upon  the  Delaware  above  Frankford,  and  the  construction 
authorized.  In  1875  the  city  works  supplied  15,097,160,906 
gallons.  The  price  of  water  is  low  ;  the'assessments  for 
water-rents  in  the  year  1875  were  $1,025,278.50;  for  1876, 
$1,093,864.  The  gas  manufacture  is  principally  by  the 
eity  works  at  Market  street,  Callowhill  street.  Point  Breeze 
on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Manayunk.  21st  Ward.  New  works 
will  shortly  be  erected  on  the  Delaware  above  Port  Rich- 
mond. The  Northern  Liberties  gasworks  arc  upon  Laurel 
street  below  Front.  The  city  works  manufactured  in  1875, 
1,873,192,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  which  was  an  increase 
over  1874  of  106,924,000;  the  Northern  Liberties  works 
manufactured  87,744,590  cubic  feet;  total,  1.960,936,690 
feet.  Gas  is  supplied  since  Mar.  1,  1870,  at  $2.15  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  The  receipts  for  sale  of  gas  by  the  city  works 
were  $2,877,348  in  1875.  The  public  lights  consumed 
313,373,748  cubic  feet.  WtiQ  total  number  of  lights  sup- 
plied by  the  eity  works  was  1.191,393.  The  average  illu- 
minating power  of  the  city  gas  was  equivalent  to  16.61 
candles. 

The  food-supply  has  always  been  abundant  and  varied. 
A  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  country  surrounils  the 
city,  and  the  means  of  access  to  the  markets  are  easy. 
Meats,  poultry,  fish,  oysters,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  suitable  to  the  seasons  are  plentiful,  and  the 
prices  moderate.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  food-supply,  the  sources  being  so  many.  The  trade 
is  not  only  in  the  hands  of  butchers  and  dealers  in  pro- 
visions, but  in  those  of  countrymen,  fishermen,  hucksters, 
etc.  coming  directly  to  market.  The  meat  consumption  i8 
estimated  at  a  weekly  average  of  4500  beef  cattle,  15,000 
sheep,  and  10,000  hogs.  At  the  droveyards  in  1875  there 
were  sold  141,000  beeves,  11.720  cows,  401,500  sheep,  and 
243.300  hogs.  There  are  28  market-house  buildings  be- 
longing to  corporplions  specially  erected  for  use  as  places 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  provisions.  Some  of  these  are 
very  large,  costly,  and  elegant,  being  attractive  and  stately 
in  exterior  appearance,  and  within  secured  from  all  un- 
pleasant odor  by  lofty  ceilings  and  the  ventilation  which 
is  ensured.  The  corporation  of  the  city  owns  seven  street- 
markets,  relics  of  the  past,  which  occupy  the  middle  of 
highways  in  which  they  are  located.  They  are  together 
about  2i  miles  in  extent. 

The  health  of  the  population  is  much  improved  by  the 
manner  of  building,  the  amount  of  ventilation  in  i)rivate 
houses,  the  freedom  allotted  to  each  family,  the  supply  of 
water,  and  the  system  of  drainage.  In  1875  the  total 
number  of  interments  in  the  city  was  17,805  persons.  Of 
these.  9100  were  males  and  8705  females :  16,871  white.  934 
colored.  The  adult  deaths  were  8716 ;  children.  9089.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation July  1.  1874.  the  death-rate  was  19.66  per  1000 
persons.  The  English  registrar-general  in  1S72  found  the 
highest  death-rate  to  be  at  Madras,  37.6  ;  Vienna,  34.4  ;  New 
York.  30.1  ;  Paris,  24.4  ;  London,  22.7.  The  number  of 
registered  births  in  1875  was  17,933;  number  of  registered 
marriages.  6144. 

The  city  government  is  controlled  by  a  mayor  and  coun- 
cils. The  city  councils  sit  in  Independence  Hall,  occupy- 
ing the  second  story.  The  mayor's  office  is  in  City  Hall, 
corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets.  Various  other  jmblic 
offices  are  upon  the  square,  but  in  consequence  of  want  of 
space  several  are  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A  new 
city  hall  was  commenced  at  Broad  and  Market  streets  in 
Aug.,  1871.  and  is  partially  built.  It  will  be  of  granite 
and  marble,  470  feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  486J 
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feet  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  tower 
crowned  by  a  statue  of  William  Penn  at  the  altitude  of 
450  feet — one  of  the  highest  towers  in  the  world.  The 
design  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  vei-y  rich  and 
elaborate.  The  area  is  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  totalof  city  e.xjicnditure  for  1875  was.'?i:5.446,4ol.i3. 
Total  receipts,  including  balance  from  1874,  Slo.774,375.33, 
with  a  cash  balance  Jan.  !,  1876,  of  S2,46:!,o02.72.  This 
return  does  not  include  a  floating  debt  unpaid  at  the  end 
of  1875.  The  amount  of  funded  and  flo.ating  debt  Jan.  1, 
1876,  was  ?6y,716.524.17  :  assessed  value  of  ta.table  prop- 
erty Jan.  1,  1876— at  full  rate,  So:i7,2 1 3,282— ta.\-,  #2.U5 
per  $100;  suburban,  $38,031,673  — rate,  Sl.SOj;  farm, 
$20,168.423— rate.  S1.02*  ;  aggregate  tax,  $11,739,364.81. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  public-building  tax  of  10  cents 
per  SI 00,  equal  on  all  property — making  the  full  rate, 
city.  $2.15,  suburban,  $1.46§,  farm,  $1.12J. 

The  police  force  is  under  the  control  of  the  mayor.  It 
numbered  at  the  end  of  1875.  1  chief  of  police.  1  fire  mar- 


Bhal,  4  captains,  27  lieutenants,  25  turnkeys,  and  1200 
patrolmen.  The  force  is  to  be  considerably  increased  in 
1876.  There  are  24  police  districts  and  26  station-houses, 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  harbor  police  having  stations 
of  their  own.  There  are  24  magistrates'  courts  for  police 
and  civil  causes.  There  are  4  courts  of  common  pleas. 
with  3  judges  each,  who  sit  at  the  State-house  and  have  7 
court-rooms  for  their  use.  These  judges  by  turn  sit  in  the 
quarter  sessions  and  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases,  having  two  court-tooms.  The  orphans' 
court  has  3  judges.  I'he  supreme  eourt  of  Pennsylvania 
sits  in  the  State-house  in  full  bench  during  several  months 
of  the  year.  The  U.  S.  circuit  and  district  courts  are 
held  in  the  post-office  building,  entrance  on  Library 
street  near  Fifth.  The  fire  dcjiartuient  consi.'ts  of  36 
companies,  accommodated  at  35  lire-stations,  and  had  in 
Jan.,  1875,  34  steam  fire-engines.  4  hand-engines,  13  hose- 
carriages,  5  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  fuel-wagons,  etc.  The 
department  consists  of  1  chief  engineer  and  5  assistants, 
with  a  total   force  of  389  men  ami   12;i  horses.     .\  signal 


fire-alarm  is  connected  with  a'police  telegraph.  There 
were  202  fire-alarm  telegraph-boxes  in  .Tan..  1876,  and 
5636  fire-plugs.  The  total  number  of  fires  in  1875  was 
669,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $1,193,970.05.  covered  by 
an  insurance  of  $6,545,789.  A  fire-patrol  service  is  main- 
tained in  the  central  part  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of 
insurance  companies,  and  is  supplied  with  wagons  ami 
horses,  gum  and  linen  covers;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  men  to 
attend  fires,  rescue  property,  and  cover  goods  to  prevent 
them  from  being  wet. 

The  manufactures  arc  extensive,  and  greater  in  the  va- 
riety of  articles  made,  the  number  of  persons  cmiiloyeii, 
and  the  value  of  materials  used  than  in  any  i)ther  city  in  the 
rni(m.  New  York  exceeded  Philadelphia  in  1870  only  in 
the  value  of  the  articles  niannfacturi'd.  The  plentifulness 
of  water,  proximity  to  cojil-tields,  together  with  the  breadth 
of  the  space  available  for  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  tlie  comfort  wliicii  mechanics  may  enjoy  with 
their  families,  have  contributed  to  tins  result.  In  1870  the 
census  statistics,  revisetl  by  the  board  (»f  traile,  showed  that 
the  number  of  establishments  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
o])erated  upon  Philadcl)>lna  capital  and  account  was  8579. 
They  employed  152. .')50  hands,  of  whom  100,661  were  nmles 
above  the  ago  of  15  years,  40,760  foiimles  above  the  same 
age,  and  11,129  children  and  youth.     The  amount  poid  in 
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wages  during  that  year  was  $68,647,874  ;  capital  employed. 


$204,340,637:  value  of  materials  used,  $193,861,297  ;  value 
of  manufactured  productions.  $362,484,698.  There  were 
in  the  census  tables  nearly  100  classes  comprising  articles 
made  in  the  city.  The  increase  since  1870  can  only  be 
estimated.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  in  use  2177  bailers 
and  steam-engines  of  57,304  horse-power,  and  59  water 
wheels  <d"  2696  bortie-power.  The  boiler  inspecli^r  of  the 
city  reports  that  there  were  3068  steam-boilers  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  1876.  an  increase  of  891,  or  over  33  per 
cent.,  in  five  years.  At  this  ratio  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  at  present  wouhl  be  nearly  11.500. 
Concerning  the  capital  employed,  a  sale  estimate  might 
place  it  in  1876  at  from  $225,000,000  to  $250,000,000. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years.     'The  foreign  trade  shows  the  following  results  : 

-   Ypnr>.  Exporta.  ImiKiru. 

1870    .S16.f^O,47S  S!4.!>.V.;,;t71 

]g;i      20,r,.H8,.'W)l  19..'.r.l,.V..S 

]g72'    20,4.'<4.S«3  •.>fi.:im,ik-.i 

lg7,t'       •."J.KU.lSfi  •J'l.l.'iO.irj.'i 

1874 2U,S7S,91l  'il.UOI.ilS 

1875 31,936,727  23,4J7,;!34 

The  amount  of  duties  received  at  tho  oustom-houso  in  1875 
was  $8,164,518.71.    Tho  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign 
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trade  which  entered  the  port  were  501  American,  of  563,623 
tons,  and  tt04  fiireign.  of  388,751  tons.  The  American  ves- 
sels brou^^ht  in  j^oods  worth  $14.850,751 :  foreign  vessels, 
$S.fi06,5S;t ;  toiiil,  ?2;{.547.3;i4.  Kntries  coastwise  with  for- 
eign good.-!,  tnnnuge  5.*J6,092.  The  tntal  of  arrivals,  coast- 
wise, was  S2;»S  vt'ssels ;  foreign.  I  ILMi ;  total,  M'.UM  vessels. 
The  principal  importations  were  from  England,  value, 
$12.:nS.6rir);  Cuba.  :?6.111.40I:  Uelgiuni.  $1.2rpC..lKi;{.  Of 
the  articles  imported  the  most  valuable  were  citttKU  man- 
ufacturt'd  goods  to  th*  value  of  $1,122.2112:  tin  in  ])l;ite?. 
$I,S0.).22!» :  wool,  mantifaetured.  $2,J75.'J.S0.  There  eanic 
through  the  port  ()f  Philadelphia  destined  to  interior  jiarts 
goods  worth  .'?l,l2.'{,i)75.  The  principal  exports  in  1S75 
were — of  brcadstuffs.  petroleum  (crude,  refined.  nai)lithii, 
anil  ben/.inc).  provisions,  leaf  tobi»cco,  cigars,  snutV,  :ind 
cotton  in  bales,  $17.819.7*.tS.  Of  the  exports,  more  than 
one-half  in  value  went  to  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
$a,.'i25,2IG  to  Helgium.and  S2.742,7S;{  to  Gcruuiiiy.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  exportutinn  of  brcadstuffs  nnd 
provisions  over  former  years.  In  1871  the  Viiluo  of  the 
brcadstulTs  shipped  from  the  port  was  $4,148,51)5;  in  1874 
it  was  $S,15y.:i71;  in  1876.  $i».222,071.  The  increase  of 
the  trade  of  the  port  has  been  very  much  assisted  by  the 
establishment  of  new  lines  of  steamships  to  Europe.  The 
American  Steiimship  line,  jilying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  International  and  the  Ued  Star 
lines,  from  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  have  direct  communi- 
cation with  all  ports  of  the  V.  S..  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.. 
carrying  freight  to  the  ships'  sides,  affording  great  facil- 
ities for  loading  and  unloading.  The  shipment  of  grain 
is  aided  by  the  use  of  elevators,  one  of  which  is  .at  the 
d^pot  at  the  foot  of  Washington  avenue,  and  the  other  at 
the  Internati(mal  Navigation  docks  at  (Jirard  Point  on  the 
Schuylkill.  The  AVashington  avenue  elevator  has  storage 
capacity  of  500.000  bushels,  and  can  load  three  vessels  at 
once.  The  (Jiranl  Point  elevator  is  200  feet  long.  100  feet 
wide,  and  124  feet  high  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  800,000  bushels,  and  G  vessels  can  be  loaded  at 
one  time.  The  Pennsylvania  H.  R.  Co.  has  a  grain-storage 
building  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Market  street, 
550  by  125  feet,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  300,000  bushels, 
and  can  unload  125  cars,  containing  45,000  bushels,  a  day. 
Tiiii  railrond  reaches  tide-water  on  the  Delaware  at  Green- 
wich Point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  has  branch  tracks 
to  Gibson  and  (Jirard  Points  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  is  car- 
ried up  the  Delaware  to  Dock  street,  where  there  is  a  large 
freight  dcpOt  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  to  ves- 
sels. The  steamships  of  the  American  line  are  of  the  first 
class,  built  of  iron  at  Philadelphia,  ami  are  the  only  steam- 
ships plying  between  America  and  Europe  which  fly  the 
American  flag.  The  departures  are  weekly,  and  6  ships 
are  emjdoyed.  The  International  line  to  Antwerp  has  2 
steamships,  and  makes  semi-monthly  trips.  These  vessels 
carry  tlic  liclgian  flag.  There  arc  ocean  steamship  lines 
to  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  steam 
lines  to  various  ])laces  X.,  E.,  and  S.  by  canals.  The  pro- 
vision trade,  from  .$.'541,382  in  1871,  had  increased  in  1875 
to  $6,381,408.  The  petroleum  trade  is  very  important. 
In  1875  there  was  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  foreign 
countries  petroleum  (crude,  refined,  naphtha,  and  benzine) 
valued  at  $7.927. .IlKJ.  Germany.  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands take  the  largest  portion  of  this  product.  Coal  ship- 
ments are  very  large  from  the  wharves  of  the  Reading 
R.  R.  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  shipments  is  for  American  use.  In  1874 
the  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  brought  to  Philadelphia  3.140,503 
tons,  and  shipped  from  Port  Richmond  2.051.127.  There 
were  carried  through  the  Lehigh  Canal  792,783  tons.  The 
Reading  R.  R.  Co.  maintains  a  line  of  14  steam-colliers. 
At  its  extensive  wharves  at  Port  Richmond  are  23  piers 
with  docks  between,  so  that  nearly  300  vessels  can  be  loaded 
with  coal  at  the  same  time.  From  30,000  to  40.000  tons 
can  be  loaded  every  day.  The  petroleum  trade  concen- 
trates principally  at  Gibson's  Point  on  the  Schuylkill,  and 
at  Greenwich  Point  on  the  Delaware,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive storage  accommodations  and  pumping  machinery 
to  carry  the  oil  into  the  vessels.  Navigation  is  kept  open 
in  winter  by  the  service  of  three  j>owerful  iceboats  owned 
by  the  city. 

Iron  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  Cramp  &  Son's  yard, 
in  which  the  steamships  of  the  American  line  were  built. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  occupies 
an  immense  yard  for  the  purpose  of  building  iron  ships 
for  its  own  use;  it  has  great  buildings,  launching  docks, 
dry  docks,  sbipways,  etc.  There  arc  several  other  estab- 
lishments for  building  iron  ships  in  and  near  the  city.  The 
Pennsylvania  Warehousing  Co.  has  a  powerful  steam  cot- 
ton-press at  the  foot  of  Queen  street  on  the  Delaware, 
which  is  capable  of  pressing  a  bale  of  cotton  per  minute. 
Commercial  and  business  interests  are  guarded  by  the 
Commercial  Exchange  and   the  Chamber   of  Commerce, 


which  have  a  large  building  on  Second  above  Walnut;  by 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  by  G  special  trade  exchanges.  The 
elegant  .Merchants'  Exchange  of  marble  at  Dock  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  originally  built  entirely  for  mercantile  uses, 
has  for  some  years  been  di\crtcd  to  other  purposes. 

The  principal  railroa<is  which  have  their  dcjiots  in  the 
city  are  the  Pennsylvania,  which  operates  and  ccmtrols 
more  than  2000  miles  of  railritad  in  the  U,  S.  and  runs 
1000  locomotives.  25.000  freight  and  5000  jtasscngcr  cars. 
It  has  2  freight  and  3  passenger  depots  in  tlie  city.  The 
business  offices  of  the  company  are  in  Fourth  bchiw  Wal- 
nut street  in  a  very  large  and  imposing  marble  building. 
The  ofBce  of  the  Phihi'lelphia  and  Ilcailing  R.  R.  Co.  ad- 
joins the  former  on  Fourth  street,  and  is  of  brownstone, 
presenting  a  stately  ajjpearance.  This  comjiany  owns  1400 
miles  of  road,  400' locomotives.  IG.OOO  coal,  3GO0  freight, 
and  225  passenger  cars.  The  d<''p(\ts  are  at  Port  Richmond, 
Thirteentli  anil  Callowhill  streets,  and  Ninth  and  Green. 
Other  railroads  are  the  North  Pennsylvania  to  IJeth- 
Ichem  and  the  Lehigh  Valley:  the  I'hiladelphia  Wilming- 
ton and  lialtimorc }  West  Chester,  to  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Chester  co. ;  West  .Jersey,  from  Camden,  opposite 
the  city,  to  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  and  Camden  an<l  Atlantic,  to 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  The  Rultiinore  Pliiladcl]ihia  and 
New  V(»rk  R.  R.,  a  new  line,  will  be  ojicned  in  1870.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  is  considered  a  Philadelphia  corpora- 
tion, and  has  its  main  office  in  the  citjs'.  The  North 
Pennsylvania  and  Schuylkill  Navigation  Cos.  have  large 
and  convenient  ofiice-buildings.  Coal  is  brought  in  by 
nearly  all  the  railroads,  and  by  canal  and  Delaware  River 
to  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co.'s  wharves  at  Wimlniill  Isl- 
and, opposite  the  city,  and  by  Schuylkill  Canal.  The 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  gives  access  to  K.altimore, 
and  connects  with  the  Tiile-watcr  Canal  extending  on  the 
Susquehanna  to  Harrisburg.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  is 
in  good  order  from  that  point  to  Pittsburg.  The  Delaware 
and  Raritan  accommodates  the  trade  with  New  York. 

There  are  31  national  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$17,335,000,  and  10  banks  acting  under  State  charters, 
with  a  capital  of  .$2,100,950.  Of  these,  the  Bank  of  North 
America  is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  chartered 
by  the  Continental  Congress  Dec.  18,  1781.  It  occupies  a 
fine  brownstonc  building  in  the  Florentine  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  Chestnut  street  near  Third.  The  finest  bank- 
buildings  are  upon  Chestnut  street.  The  Philadeljihia, 
formed  in  1S03,  occupies  a  massive  granite  building.  The 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  bank-building,  of  white  marble 
in  the  Palladian  style,  adjoins.  A  few  feet  farther  W.  the 
Girard  building,  lofty  and  handsome,  is  occupied  by  the 
People's  (State)  bank.  The  First  National  has  a  massive 
granite  building  between  Third  ancl  Fourth.  The  Girard 
National  bank  occupies  a  classic  structure,  with  tirecian 
front  and  pediment,  built  for  the  use  of  the  first  Bank  of 
the  U.  S.  in  1798.  There  are  4  principal  savings  fund 
societies,  the  oldest,  the  Philadelphia,  established  in  ISIG, 
occupying  a  fine  granite  building  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Seventh  streets.  This  society  accejits  very  small  do- 
posits,  and  holds  in  trust  over  $4,000,000.  Three  trust 
companies  ha^e  life  insurance  powers,  and  combined  cap- 
itals of  $1,800,000;  5  safe  deposit  and  trust  comjjanies  oc- 
cuj)y  buildings  of  elegant  appearance  and  strongly  built 
for  the  security  of  valuables.  The  Fidelity,  Philadeljdiia, 
and  Guarantee  are  upon  Chestnut  street.  The  two  former 
occupy  elegant  buildings  of  fine  white  marble.  The  (Jua- 
rantee  has  a.  very  solid  and  peculiar-looking  edifice  in  the 
A^'enetian  style,  of  brick,  graystone,  blaekstone.  and  tiles. 
There  are  43  fire  insurance  companies  acting  under  State 
charters,  of  which  the  Philadeljihia  Contributionsliip,  in- 
corporated Mar.  25,  1752,  is  the  uUlestin  America.  There 
are  7  fire  and  marine  and  12  life  insurance  companies. 
Many  American  and  foreign  companies  have  agencies  and 
do  a  large  business.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  occupies  a 
magnificent  fire-proof  building  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  of 
granite  and  iron,  four  stories  high,  which  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  V.  S.  custom-house  and  sub-treasury  occupy  a 
building  on  the  S.  side  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  of  white  marble,  which  extends  through  to  Li- 
brary street,  119  feet  wide  and  225  feet  deep.  The  por- 
ticoes are  in  Doric  st^de,  and  the  building  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek  architecture 
in  the  world.  It  was  originally  constructed  for  the  second 
Bank  of  the  1'.  S.  The  U.  S.  appraisers'  building.  Second 
street  above  Walnut,  running  through  to  Dock,  is  five 
stories  in  height,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  and  considered 
thoroughly  fire-proof.  Adjoining  the  custom-house  is  the 
post-office,  with  a  front  of  marble  in  the  French  style,  the 
upper  stories  being  occupied  by  U.  S.  courts  and  offices. 
The  post-office,  by  the  hands  of  227  carriers,  delivered 
42,590,669  mail  and  local  letters,  postal-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  1S75,  being  an  increase  of  over  6,500,000  missives 
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upon  the  business  of  the  former  year ;  31,537,843  letters, 
etc.  were  collected  from  local  mail-boxes,  being  an  increase 
of  4,.'iOO,()IIO.  Sales  of  stamps,  envelopes,  etc.  amounted  to 
$yy8,0;J0.yf>;  the  moncj-ordcrs  issued  were  40, 3^13,  amount- 
ing to  $"7f),05r.3o ;  orders  paid,  176,074,  amounting  to 
$2,217,023.84;  international  money-orders  issued  in  1875, 
37'J4,  amounting  to  $05,971.07,  and  paid  2501,  amounting 
to  .'?^7.22U.8"J.  Foreign  letters  received,  631.542;  t^eut, 
7Sli,.'H)l,  showing  considerable  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  There  are  21  sub-post-offices  in  the  city,  and  U13  street 
letter-boxes.  The  present  post-office  is  entirely  too  small, 
and  a  new  post-office  building  has  been  begun  at  the 
cornt-T  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  cost  is  limited 
by  Congress  to  $4,000,000;  style  of  architecture.  French 
llenaissance ;  length  of  building,  42S  feet;  width,  152; 
height  to  top  of  dome,  184  feet. 

The  U.  S.  Jliut,  corner  of  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets, 
is  of  marble;  style  of  building,  Grecian  Corinthian.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  there  were  coined 
at  the  mint  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  nickel  37,080,440 
pieces,  valued  at  $11,514,835;  tine  gold  bars  for  commer- 
cial jjurposes  were  made  worth  $30,383.20  ;  silver  bars, 
$103,787.21.  The  U.  S.  government  has  2  arsenals — I  at 
Frankford,  on  Tacony  Creek,  grounds  contain  over  02  acres. 
It  is  principally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges 
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and  other  articles;  10,600,000  cartridges  were  made  at  this 
arsenal  during  the  fiscal  year  1874-75.  The  Schuylkill 
Arsenal,  on  (jiay's  Ferry  road,  occupies  about  S  acres.  It 
is  employed  as  a  great  workshop  and  storehouse  of  clothing 
for  soldiers,  including  everything  that  they  wear  or  use  in 
garrison  or  camp  life,  except  arms.  The  value  of  goods 
on  storage  is  very  great,  and  the  disbursements  for  mate- 
rials and  wages  have  frc(iu<;ntly  been  as  high  as  from 
.■i;U,OO0,UUI)  to  ¥2O,UU0,OOU  ayear.  The  U.  S.  Navy -yard  is  at 
League  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  .Schuvlkill,  distant 
from  Independence  Hall  about  7  miles.  It  is  about  2 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  mile  wide.  Area,  including  the  back  channel,  U23  acres; 
dejith  of  water  in  front,  26  feet.  The  Uelaware  at  that  point 
is  2SU0  feet  wide.  The  back  channel  is  a  commodious  harbor 
for  monitors  and  other  vessels.  There  are  large  buildings 
and  docks  upon  the  island.  The  rejiairing  basin  occupies 
oil  acres,  the  fitting-out  basin  10  acres,  ami  the  storage- 
duck  basin  7  acres.  This  island  is  marked  upon  the  oldest 
map.known  of  the  Delaware  Uiver,  that  (.f  I'elcr  Lind- 
slrum  (lBj-1-55).  It  was  bought  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1S()2  for  S310,000,  and  presented  to  "the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment for  a  navy -yard.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum,  Oray's 
Ferry  road  below  Bainbridgc  street,  is  of  marble,  3  stories 
high,  and  stands  upon  a  lot  of  about  20  acres.     There  arc 
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accommodations  for  300  naval  pensioners.  The  U.  S.  Hos- 
pital adjoining  is  of  brick,  was  finished  in  1868,  and  will 
accomuiudate  1(0  patients. 

Among  tlie  prisons  is  the  Enstern  Pcnitenti.ary,  on  Fair- 
mount  avenue,  of  granite  and  stone  in  castellated  style,  070 
feet  front;  lot  about  11  aere:^.  Tho  (bounty  (or  Moyamen- 
sing)  prison,  Passyunk  mail  near  Tenth  street,  has  a  front 
of  Quincy  granite  in  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic  castle  arch- 
itecture; the  female  prison  adjoining  is  of  brownstone  in 
the  Egyptian  style.  There  are  cells  for  400  males  and  100 
females.  The  Ilnuse  of  Correction  near  llolinesburg.  in 
the  N.  K.  portion  of  tlie  city,  is  massive  and  of  groat 
size,  and  built  of  stone.  There  are  a  centr.al  buiMing  anil 
8  extensive  wings,  with  colls  sufficient  to  hold  3000  ])cr- 
sons.  The  House  of  Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  hoys 
and  girls  has  3  buildings  of  brick  at  Twenty-third  and 
Parrish  and  Poplar  streets.  The  Almshouse  is  on  the  \V. 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  S.  of  Darby  road.  Tiie  grounds 
occupy  30  acres.  There  are  5  main  three-story  buildings 
extending  from  the  central  bniMini;s.  One  of  these  is  oc- 
eupieil  by  tlie  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  (thirst  in  the  coun- 
try, fnunded  in  I7'i2.  The  insane  department  has  constant- 
ly from  1000  to  1200  patients.  The  almshouse  buildings 
hold  at  times  a  ]>r>pulatiiin  of  over  1000  persons.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  institution  and  out-door  poor  in  1S75 
was  $508,080.35 ;  in  187*1,  70,072  out-door  poor  wcro  as- 
sisted. 

The  educational  institutions  are  many.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  may  date  its  foundation  from  the 


academy  foundeil  by  Franklin  and  others  in  1710.  occupies 
a  lot  of  ground  in  West  Pliiladclphia  of  more  than  0  acres. 
The  buildings  are  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged college  structures  in  the  country.  The  departments 
of  science  and  art  occujiy  an  cdifico  254  feet  long  by  124 
feet  in  deptli,  1  stories  high,  built  of  green  serpentine  and 
graystone  in  collegiate  (iothie  style,  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  towers,  pinnacles,  gables,  etc.  make  a  fine  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance.  In  the  same  enclosure  the  med- 
ical department  occupies  another  building  of  greenstone, 
in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  main  buiMing.  There 
are  accommodations  for  600  medical  students.  The  Viii- 
versity  Hospital,  also  of  greenstf>ne,  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  grountl.  Girard  College*  for  white  male  orphans, 
built  unrler  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard.  stands 
upon  a  lot  of  41  acres  at  Hiilt;e  avenue  and  Ninetcenlh 
street.  The  main  building  is  of  marble.  lO'.l  tVct  long.  I  1 1 
feet  wide,  and  is  surroumled  on  all  sides  by  a  range  of 
fluted  columns.  38  in  number,  55  feet  in  height,  9  feet  3 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by  richly- 
carved  capitals.  There  are  se\eral  outl)uiIdings  of  nn»rli!e 
for  the  iiceonimodution  of  (he  professors  and  pupils.  There 
are  20  professors  and  teachers,  and  in  IS75  there  were  over 
500  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  was 
$1,033,821.78.  There  are  numerous  other  academies. 
schools,  seminaries,  and  eolleges  in  the  city,  charitaMe 
and  under  the  control  of  religious  denominations.  There 
are  4  colleges  for  medical  instruction,  three  of  which — tho 
University,  Jefferson,  and  tho  Woman's  Collcgo — arc  alio- 
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pathic,  and  the  Hahnemann,  homoeopathic.  Tho  CoUogo  of 
Pharmacy  is  dcvottii  to  the  instruction  of  students  for  tho 
business  of  apulhi'turit's  iind  druggists.  There  are  2  dental 
colleges,  and  a  Puivttuhnie  college  devoted  to  instruction 
in  engineering,  mining,  etc.  The  jmblie  schools  are  man- 
aged bv  the  board  of  education  and  tho  school  directi)rs 
elected  in  tho  various  sections.     There  were  at  tho  begin- 


ning of  1876,  19S  public-school  building?,  the  value  of 
whieh.  with  the  a]>]iurtenunt  grountl.  was  $0,288,672;  school 
furniture  n  little  under  :?L".lO, (KM).  There  are  1  central  high 
school  fur  boys,  1  normal  school  for  girls,  03  grammiir.  29 
consolidated.  127  secondary,  22-i  primary,  and  47  night 
schools;  total,  492;  touchers  in  day  (-ehools,  ISSf);  in  night 
schools,  286;  number  of  day  and  night  sehool  pupils  in  at- 


tendance, 109.695.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  1875  was  $1,634,653.26.  The  school  buildings  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  many  being  of  brick,  but  those 
built  during  late  years  of  stone.  The  boys'  high  school  is  of 
brick  :  the  girls'  normal  school  is  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice of  greenstone.  The  principal  scientific  institutions  are 
the  College  of  Physicians,  which  possesses  a  valuable  mu- 
seum and  library,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
building  of  greenstone,  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  ond  Kace 
streets,  the  museum  of  which  contains  600,000  specimens 
of  birds,  shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  with  minerals, 
plants,  etc.  The  collection  of  humming-birds  alcjne  con- 
tains more  than  30.1HIU  specimens.  The  Zoological  Society 
facilitates  tho  study  of  natural  science  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Fairmount  Park.  The  grounds  contain  33  acres, 
laid  out  with  walks,  flower-beds,  etc.  In  the  enclosure 
are  a  earnivora-house,  aviary,  monkey-house,  eagle-house, 


pachydermata-house.  bear-pits,  restaurant,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  more  than  $200,000, 
and  the  collection  of  animals  is  large  and  interesting.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society  occupies  a  building  upon 
Independence  Square,  in  Fifth  street  oclow  Chestnut.  It 
contains  a  library  and  museum.  This  society  originated 
from  tho  Junto  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
in  1743.  The  Wagner  Institute  of  Science  (free)  occupies 
a  building  at  Seventeenth  street  and  Montgomery  lavenue. 
Tho  Franklin  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  mechanic  arts, 
established  in  1824,  has  a  building  of  marble  containing  a 
library,  museum,  and  lecture-room  on  Seventh  street  below 
Market.  Tho  Horticultural  Society  occupies  a  very  fine 
hall,  75  feet  front  and  200  feet  deep,  with  sandstone  front, 
on  Broad  street  N.  of  Spruce,  adjoining  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a  new  and  exceedingly 


striking  building  fronting  100  feet  on  Broad  street  and  260 
feet  iu  depth  on  Cherry  street,  is  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  maintains  a  free  art- 
school,  and  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  statues  and  pictures. 
It  was  instituted  in  1805.  The  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
men, at  Filbert  and  ^lerrick  streets,  furnishes  instruction 
in  the  decorative  arts.  Music  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  for  many  years  at  its  hall,  Locust 


street  above  Eighth,  and  by  the  Ilandel  and  Haydn  and 
other  associations. 

The  oldest  library  is  the  Philadelphia,  which  occu- 
pies an  old-fashioned  brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Library  streets.  It  was  founded  July  1,  1731, 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others.  The  company  owns 
about  100,000  volumes.  A  fund  amounting  to  about 
$1,500,000  was  left  by  Dr.  James  Kush  in   1869  for  the 
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purpose  of  erecting  a  library  building  and  for  the  support 

of  the  institutiun.  The  whole  property  is  directed  to  bo 
ajpprojiriatc-il  to  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Co.  if 
tbe  stockholders  shall  accojit ;  if  they  decline,  the  insti- 
tution is  to  become  a  free  library  under  the  name  of  the 
Ridgway  Library,  so  called  from  the  maiden  name  of  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Rush.     The  buildings  nearly  finished  (1876),  is 


at  Broad  and  Carpenter  streets,  and  ia  of  granite,  with  three 
porticoes  on  the  front;  220  feet  front.  10;*  feet  deep.  The 
Mercantile  Library.  Tenth  above  Chestnut,  has  a  large 
number  of  membere  and  128,000  books.  The  Athenaeum. 
Sixth  below  M'alnut,  occupies  a  building  of  brownstone  in 
the  Palladian  style.  It  has  a  large  library  and  a  reading- 
room.     The  Apprentices'  Library,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
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streets,  loans  its  bonks  free  t')  h\)ys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women,  and  has  2U.fiOO  books.  There  is  also 
a  reading-room.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
Spruce  street  above  Eighth,  has  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  historical  books  and  MSS.  and  a  museum  of  relics  and 
curiosities.  Numerous  other  libraries,  corporate  and  de- 
nominational, jiossess  a  large  number  of  books.  There 
were  in  1870  nearly  3700  libraries  in  Philadelphia,  publio 
and  private,  having  2,985.770  volumes. 

The  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  24 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  afflicted.  The  old- 
est of  these,  next  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  the  alms- 
house, is  the  Pennsylvania,  which  was  proposed  in  1750 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Iii>nd.  It  oi^cupies  the  square  bounded  by 
Sjiruce.  Pine,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  streets,  and  being  built 
of  brick  in  the  old  style  of  architecture,  presents  a  vener- 
able appearance.  Connected  with  the  institution  are  two 
insane  hospitals  for  male  and  female  patients,  situate  on 
till'  W.  sicle  of  the  Schuylkill  upon  a  plot  of  ground  of  111 
acres.     The  buildings  are  of  stone  and  very  extensive,  and 


each  will  accommodate  about  250  patii-nls.  There  is  an  in- 
sane asylum  near  Frankford  under  control  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  corner  Lehigh  avenue  and  Front  street,  covers  a 
square  of  ground,  and  is  an  imposing  brownstone  building 
in  the  Norman  style,  25S  feet  front,  250  feet  deep  in  the 
centre,  with  wings  of  200  feet :  its  capacity  is  300  beds. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Girard  avenue  anil  Seventeenth  street, 
is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  number  of 
beds  is  250.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Thirty -ninth  and 
Filbert,  has  accommodations  for  100  patients.  University 
Hospital,  Spruce  street  and  Thirty-fourth,  has  at  present 
accommodations  for  146  patients.  There  are  in  addition 
the  following:  German,  St.  Mary's  (R.  C),  Jewish.  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  insane,  Municipal,  Charity.  Preston  Re- 
treat. Wills  (for  the  eye),  Orthopedic,  Children's,  Homoe- 
opathic, Women's,  State,  Gynieeological,  and  Mission. 
A  new  hospital  building  has  been  begun  which  is  to  bo 
attached  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.     All  the  hos- 
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pitals  under  the  management  of  religious  sects  arc  open  to 
the  afflicted  without  reference  to  their  religious  belief;  be- 
sides the  hospitals  there  are  15  dispensaries  for  the  sup- 
ply t)f  medicines  anil  medical  nttendanee  gratis  to  tlie  pour. 
There  are  21  asylums  for  orphans  and  abandoned  ehil- 
<lren,  some  of  which  oocu|)y  very  large  and  clegnnt  build- 
ings.     There    are    I'.l    homes  for   aged   men   and    women. 


An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  corner  of  Rroad  auil 
Pino  streets,  occupies  a  block  extending  |o  Fifteenth  street. 
The  I'onnsylvanin  Instituti»)n  f">r  the  Illind.  corner  of 
Twentieth  and  Haee  strrets.  is  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  that  l•la^s  id"  unfortunates.  There  is  a  Working  Home 
for  blind  men,  and  one  tVir  blind  women,  where  they  aro 
given  shelter  and  employ  tticnt;  for  tbo  reformation  of  fallen 
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women  there  are  5  asylums.  There  are  two  homes  for  in- 
ebriates: 11  industrial  niil  societies  extend  assistance  to 
those  who  arc  willinj;  to  work  and  will  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  assistance  of  various  classes  of  persons  there 
arc  lit  societies.  There  arc  10  soup  societies  which  supply 
the  poor  >vith  food  in  winter.  The  national  societies 
established  for  the  relief  of  foreigners  in  distress  are  the 
(;oruian.  St.  ticor^cs  and  .\lbion  (Knglish),  .<t.  .Andrew's 
(.■^cotih),  Welsh,  French,  Hibernian.  Swiss,  and  Italian. 
The  (icruian  society  has  a  hall  on  Seventh  street  above 
Chestnut.  The  .'^t.  lloorgc's  society  has  lately  finished  a 
very  elegant  hall  of  white  marble  at  Thirteenth  and  .\reh 
streets.  Among;  the  principal  bulls  of  the  cliariliible  or- 
ders and  associations  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of 
liroad  and  Filbert  streets,  built  of  granite.  IJO  feet  by  24o ; 
I  be  apex  of  the  roof  is  Uj  feet  from  the  pavement  and  the 
highest  tower  250  feet.  The  Norman  porch  is  exceedingly 
elaborate.  The  interior  is  grandly  linishcd  in  various 
styles  of  architecture.  The  hall  is  the  finest  Masonic 
structure  in  the  world,  and  cost  $1,:!00.000.  There  are  (i 
Masonic  halls  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  j.rincipal 
Odd  Fellows  hall  is  on  Sixth  street  below  llace.  There 
are  8  other  Odd  Fellows  halls.  The  orderof  I'uitcl  Amer- 
ic:ni  Mechanics  has  a  large  hall  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  George  streets,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Kod 
.Men  a  stately  brick  building  at  Third  and  Brown  streets. 
The  leading  social  club  is  the  Philadelphia,  established 
in  18,'!4,  which  occupies  a  large  and  plain-looking  brick 
building  at  Thirteenth  and  Walnut  streets.  The  Union 
League  has  a  splendid  einb-house,  of  brick  with  brown 


Btone  trimmings,  in  the  French  style,  at  the  corner  of  San- 
som  and  Broad  streets,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  a  lot  100  by  L'UO  feet.  The  Hcform  Club,  also  social  and 
political,  occupies  a  spacious  building  with  marble  front 
on  Chestnut  near  Sixteenth  street. 

There  were  5:i4  religious  congregations,  including  Israel- 
ites, in  ,Ian..  1S71).  nearly  all  of  which  were  provided  with 
churches  and  buildings  for  worship.  The  Baptists  had  "I 
churches;  Congregational,  2  ;  Kvangelical  Association.  C  ; 
Friends  (Orthodox),  8  meeting-houses:  Friends  (Hicksitc  I, 
8  meeting-houses:  Israelites,  9  synagogues;  Lutherans 
(Cieneral  Council),  22  churches;  (Oeneral  .'^ynod),  fi;  (t^er- 
nian  Mission  Synod),  I  ;  (Independent!.  1  :  -Methodists,  in- 
eluding  African  M.F:.,  104  ;  Moravian,  4;  New  Church  (Swe- 
denborgian),  3:  Presbyterian,  78;  Presbyterian  Reformed, 
13;  United  Presbyterian,  11 ;  Protestant  Episcopal.  113  :  Uc- 
formcd  Episcopal,  5  ;  Reformed.  20  :  Roman  Catholic,  43  ; 
Unitarian, 2:  Universalis!, 4  ;  other  sects, 21.  Thechurches 
of  historic  interest  are  filoria  Dei  (Old  Swedes'),  on  Swan- 
son  street  near  Washington,  built  in  1700:  Christ  church, 
Second  above  Market,  ciimmenccd  in  1727,  finished  in 
1744;  Trinitv  church,  in  Oxford  township,  2  miles  N.  W. 
of  Frankforll,  built  170il-U:  St.  .lames,  Kingsessing 
(Swedish),  built  1762-63;  St.  Peter's,  corner  of  Third  and 
Pine,  dedicated  Sept.  4,  1761.  These  churches  arc  all 
Protestant  Episcopal.  The  Third  Presbyterian  (Old  Pino 
Street)  church,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Pine,  was  opened  for 
worship  in  1768  ;  occupied  by  the  British  army  during  the 
Revolution  as  a  hospital.  St.  (ieorges.  Methodist,  Fourth 
below  Kew,  was  used  by  the  British  in  1777-78  as  ariding- 


school.  The  finest  church  buildings  arc  the  First.  Fifth, 
Memori.ll,  and  Beth  Eden.  Baptist — the  two  former  of 
brownstone,  the  two  latter  of  greenstone  and  other  material ; 
Holy  Communion  ( Lutheran ),  of  greenstone,  corner  of  Broad 
andArch  streets  ;  Arch  Street  Methodist,  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  street,  of  white  marble  ;  Second  Presbyterian.  Twen- 
ty-first and  Walnut,  of  granite  and  other  stone  ;  West  Arch, 
Presbyterian,  Eighteenth  and  .\rch.  in  the  Corinthian  style. 
St.  .Mark's,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Locust  street  near  Seven- 
teenth, is  considered  by  many  the  finest  church  in  the  city. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is 
a  magnificent  building  of  brownstone,  with  a  dome  rising 
to  the  height  of  210  feet.  The  .Jewish  synagogue  Rodcf 
Shalom,  on  Broad  street,  in  Saracenic  style,  is  large  and 
of  handsome  appearance.  Auxiliary  to  the  religious  dc- 
nomin.ations  may  be  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist Boards  of  Publication,  the  Sunday  .School  Union,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  occupy 
large  and  elegant  buildings,  and  many  other  societies 
which  are  comfortably  but  not  so  grandly  accommodated. 

The  cemeteries  are  about  20  in  number,  church  burial- 
grounds  not  included.  The  principal  one  is  Laurel  Hill, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  F.alls.  which  was 
o)iened  in  Oct.,  1S36.  It  lias  been  a  favorite  burial-place, 
and  is  crowded  with  cenota|>hs.  monuments,  statues. tomb- 
stones, and  other  memorials,  many  of  which  are  rich  and 
extremely  costly.  West  Laurel  Hill  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  at  some  distance  above  the  old  cemetery. 
Woodlands  is  on  the  Schuylkill  below  the  University  ;  the 
ground  has  handsome  natural  features  and  contains  many 
fine  tombs. 

The  principal  place  of  amusement  is  the  Academy  of 
Music,  corner  Broad  and  Locust  streets,  a  brick  and  brown- 


stone building  1 4"  by  23S  feet.  The  exterior  is  plain  :  the  in- 
terior is  rich 'and  elegant.  There  are  fine  lobbies,  retiring- 
rooms,  a  splendid  foyer,  and  a  stage  72  feet  6  inches  deep, 
90  feet  wide  at  the  proscenium,  1211  feet  between  the  walls, 
and  70  feet  high  from  the  floor.  There  are  four  tiers,  the 
auditorium  being  handsomely  decor.atcd  with  emblematic 
carvings,  etc.  The  seating  capacity  is  for  2900  persons. 
There  are  3  principal  dramatic  theatres— the  Arch,  the 
Walnut,  and  the  Chestnut,  located  respectively  on  those 
streets.  The  buildings  of  the  two  former  are  old.  but  have 
been  refitted  and  modernized;  the  latter  was  opened  in 
1803.  There  are  2  principal  buildings  for  Ethiopian  min- 
strelsy, a  museum  building  for  the  display  of  curiosities 
and  for  dramatic  performances,  and  5  variety  theatres  and 
a  German  theatre. 

There  are  2  parks  and  13  public  squares  belonging  to  the 
city.  The  princi]ial  of  these  is  Fairmount.  which  contains 
2740  acres,  and.  next  to  Epping  and  Windsor  Forest  in 
London  and  the  Prater  of  Vienna,  is  the  largest  park  in 
the  world.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, commencing  at  Fairmount  and  extending  5J  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  Wissahickon  Creek,  and  along  that  stream  7i 
miles  to  Chestnut  Hill ;  total  length  of  the  Park,  13  miles. 
On  the  W.  side,  the  Park  extends  from  Spring  Ganlcn 
street  to  Chamouni  and  Roberts'  Hollow,  about  44  miles. 
The  natural  features  of  the  enclosure  arc  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  property  was  origin.ally  composed  of  country- 
seats,  and  the  fine  old  forest  t'rees  have  been  preserved  with 
great  care.  There  are  many  shaded  glens,  ravines,  and 
valleys  in  which  are  streams  and  springs  of  water.  The 
ground  is  diversified,  and  as  the  beautiful  river  Schuylkill 
is  in  view  from  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  eastern  and 
western  portions,  the  diversity  is  charming.     There  is  an 
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art-gallerj  in  the  Park  near  the  Green  street  entrance,  in 

which  is  the  finitU  of  fietfi/sburij,  painted  by  Rothermel, 
ari'l  other  jtictures.  A  bronze  statue  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  by 
K.'iinlulnh  Kof^ers,  ereeteti  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
is  near  by.  There  arc  groups  and  statues  erected  by  the 
Park  Art  Aspociation.  A  grand  fountain,  with  a  central 
fi figure  of  Mo^^cs  striking  the  rock,  and  .-^tatues  of  ("harles  Car- 
rnll  of  Carrn)lt»m,  Bishop  Carroll.  Commodore  John  Barry 
of  the  Revolution,  and  Father  Mathew,  apostle  of  temper- 
ance, erected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  T.  A.  B.  societies,  was 
finished  in  1876.  Bronze  statues  of  Frederick  von  Hum- 
boldt, Christopher  Columbus,  and  John  Witherspoon,  a 
sij;ncr  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcjiendenee,  were  also 
erected  in  that  year.  The  Wissahiekon  portion  of  the  Park 
is  traversed  by  a  road  which  leads  through  a  deep  gorge 
wooded  to  the  top,  and  with  towering  crags  through  which 
a  romantic  stream  calmly  pursues  its  way  amidst  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Hunting  Park  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  occujjies  -ib  acre-',  and  is  not  yet  in  use. 
The  l.>  public  squares, 4  of  which  were  laid  out  by  Penn  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  are  kept  in  good  order  and  are 
attractive. 

Among  the  buildings  of  historic  note  are — Independence 
Hall  (the  old  State-house),  in  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  adopted,  and  Congress  Hall,  on  Independ- 
ence Square,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street,  in  which  Con- 
gress sat  from  17U0  to  1800,  and  in  which  AVashington  and 
Adams  were  inaugurated  as  President,  and  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson as  Vice-President.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  sat  in 
tlic  City  Hall,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut.     Carpenters' 


Hall,  standing  S.  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  was  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress.  Tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  house  standing  at  tlie  S.  W. 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets.  Williairi  Penn's 
mansion,  built  in  lt)S2,  the  oldest  house  standing  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  on  the  W.  side  of  Letitia  street,  below  Market. 
The  old  L()ndon  Coffee-house,  S.  W.  corner  of  Market  and 
Front  streets,  built  in  1702,  was.  before  the  Revolution, 
the  most  fashionable  resort  in  the  city  for  strangers  and  citi- 
zens. The  mansions  of  historic  interest  still  standing  arc 
Cliveden  :  Chew's  house,  where  was  enacted  one  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  in  the  battle  of  (iermantown  :  Stenton, 
James  Logan's  house,  near  Germantown;  Mount  Pleasant, 
in  the  Park,  built  by  Capt.  John  Mcpherson,  bought  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  presented  as  a  wedding-gift 
to  his  wife,  and  afterward  occupied  by  liaron  Steuben  ; 
Belmont,  West  Park,  seat  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot 
Richard  Peters,  for  a  long  time  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court:  the  house  of  John  Bartram.  the  botanist,  W.  side 
of  Schuylkill,  below  (Jray's  Ferry  ;  Solitude,  built  by  John 
Penn,  now  standing  in  the  Zoological  (Jardens;  Wood- 
lands, West  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  Hamilton  family  ; 
Fairhill,  seat  of  the  Norris  family,  and  occupied  for  some 
years  by  the  famous  Revolutionary  jtatriot  John  Dickinson. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Continental,  S.  E.  corner 
Chestnut  and  Ninth,  six  and  eight  stories  in  height,  cover- 
ing 41,;j.'ifi  square  feet  of  groun<i.  with  accommodations  for 
1200  guests:  the  (Jirard  House,  brownstone,  immediately 
opposite,  with  lodgings  for  lUOU ;  the  La  Pierre  House; 


and  the  Colonnade.  There  are  about  100  permanent  hotels 
and  inns  of  various  sizes.  For  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  during  187ii  several  very 
large  buildings  have  been  specially  erecteil,  the  majority 
of  them  being  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Exhibition 
ground.  Among  these  arc  the  Globe.  Transcontinental. 
I'nited  States.  Ruloff.  Aubry.  Grand  Exposition.  Atlas, 
Diamond  Street,  and  others,  with  accommodations  for  from 
i;).(HIO  to  2il,00(t  guests. 

The  active  functions  of  the  press  arc  discharged  by  14 
daily  papers,  4  of  which  are  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  Pnhfic  Ledger  has  the  largest  circulation. 
which  is  daily  from  UO.OOO  to  9:'), 000  copies;  its  advertising 
patronage  is  very  heavy.  There  are  7  Sunday  papers  and 
about  oO  weekly  journals,  literary,  religious,  scientiiic.  legal, 
medical,  and  of  a  business  character:  14  papers  are  issued 
monthly  ;  over  20  magazines  and  many  other  publications 
art!  printed. 

Tlie  |)reparations  which  have  been  made  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence at  Phihidciphia  have  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
city.  The  place  of  the  exhibition  is  in  Fairmount  Park, 
on  tlie  W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  grounds  exteml 
fro!n  the  foot  of  George's  Hill  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Park,  nearly  over  to  the  Schuylkill  in  some  places,  and 
a 'e  in  extent  about  TM\  acres.  The  plateau  is  about  ICO 
feet  above  the  river,  and  the  building-*  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance.  There  arc  .'>  principal  buildings  constructed 
by  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  anrl  about  100  others. 
Industrial  Hull,  the  main  exhibition  buihling,  is  in  the 
firm  of  a  parallelogram  extending  E.  anil  W..  1880  feet 
Iongnnil40t  feet  wi<ie.  Towers  and  central  projections  are 
at  each  end  of  the  building  and  on  the  sides  in  the  centre, 


U.  S.  Government  Building. 

which  break  up  the  uniformity  that  would  otherwise  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  structure.  The  building 
is  of  glass,  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and  covers  in  ground  floor, 
upper  floor,  and  towers  lKi6.00S  square  feet,  or  21.47  acres. 
The  interior  has  a  central  nave  120  feet  wide,  two  avenues 
125  feet  wide,  two  aisles  48  feet  wide,  and  two  24  feet,  with 
a  central  transept  41fi  feet  in  length  and  120  wide,  and  2 
smaller  side  transepts.  Cost.  $1,000,000.  Machinery  Hull 
lies  W.  of  the  main  building,  and  in  appearance,  although 
different  in  plan  and  decoration,  assimilates  with  the  other. 
It  is  1402  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  with  an  annex  on 
the  S.  side  208  by  210  feet.  It  covers  5.'»8,1 10  square  feet. 
and  with  the  upper  flo(trs  provides  14  acres  of  floor-space. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  iron,  brick,  and  glass.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $702,000.  Tho  most  elegant  building  is 
Memorial  Hall,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania an<l  tho  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  an  art-gallery,  and  is  intended  to  be 
permanent.  It  is  of  granite,  glass,  and  iron,  jierfeetly 
fireproof.  It  is  :J05  feet  long.  210  feet  wiilc,  ^U  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  glass  and  iron  (crniinnt- 
ing  with  a  colossal  hell,  upon  which  stands  a  figure  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  height  .»f  i:>0  feet  fn^m  the  ground.  The 
architecture  is  in  the  Rcnai.-^sunee  style.  Figures  of  colos- 
sal sir.o  stand  at  each  corner  of  the  dome  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Numerous  other  statues  appear 
upon  the  building.  un<l  it  is  rich  in  decorations.  The  en- 
trance is  70  feet  wide.  thrt»ugh  three  doorways  40  feet  in 
height  and  1  .'•  in  width.  The  galleries,  with  the  rotuntla.  are 
lighted  from  above.  The  building  gives  75j>00  square  feet 
of  wall  fnr  paintins*  and  20,000  square  feel  of  floor  for 
statues,  t'ost.  $1,500,000.  Although  tho  largest  arl-build- 
ing  in  the  world,  it  has  proved  insufficient  for  tho  demands 
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upon  it.  and  a  temporary  annex  immediately  in  the  rear,  | 
one  »lory  in  height.  ;ilH)  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  h:is  been   ' 
further  enhirged    by   building    two    additional    paviliuny.   | 
Ilorticultunil    Ilall  is  u  building  of  very  striking  appear-   | 
unce,  in  the  More^^quo  stvio  of  architecture  of  the  twt-lfth  j 
centurv.      It  i^  of  stone,  glasr;.  and  iron,   very  ornate  in 
Appearance,  and  to  be  permanent  in  the  Park.     Length, 
;ivS;i  feet;   width,    1113   feel;    height  to   top   of  lantern.  72 
feet.     The  central  conservatory,  2oU    by  .so   feut.  Ja   feet  j 
high,  surmounted  by  a  lantern    1-i  feet  high,  occupies  the 
main    (ioor.     N.   and   S.   arc   four   forcing- liouscs    for   the 
propagulinn   of  young   planty,   and   the    building   is   sur- 
rounded bv  magnificent  tlower-gardens.     Cost  of  the  hall, 
paid    by    the   city    of    Philadelphia.    $2Jl.'j;J7.       Agricul- 
tural Hall  is  constructed  of  wood  and  glass,  and  consists 
of  a  long  nave  crossed  by  three  transejits,  the  style  being 
Gothic,  with  towers  and  other  ornaments.     The  nave  is 
82C  feet  long  by  100  wide,  with  a  height  of  T.'i  feet  fruiu 
the  floor  to  the  point  of  the  arch.     The  central  transept 
has  a  breailth  of  llHI  feet,  anil  the  two  end  transeptri  are 
70  feet  each.      The  ground  plan   in   parallelogram   would 
occujiy  a  .^^pace  of  4G5  by  (J30  feet,  covering  about  1"}  acres. 
Besides  the  main  buildings  there  are  many  others  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  attractive  appearance.     Among  them 
are  the  U.  S.  (jovernment  Kxhibition  IJuilding.  covering  a 
space  of  \k  acres;  Women's  Pavilion,  for  the  exhibition  of 
women's  work,  over  half  an  acre  in  extent;  buildings  for 
executive  officers,  the  Centennial  Commission,  jury,  (i  hirgo 
restaurants  ;  special  buildings  erected  by  trades  and  occu- 
pations for  their  own  peculiar  use:  and  buildings  erected 


by  foreign  governments  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
subjects.  Among  these  are  structures  erected  by  tireat 
Britain,  Japan,  (Jermany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  other 
nation.**.  Special  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Cimnectieut,  Massiu'hu- 
setts.  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  New  York.  Miidiigan.  Wiscon- 
sin, New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  citizens.  The  entire  space  covered  by 
buildings,  it  is  estimated,  is  over  7i>  acres.  The  \'ienna 
Exhibition  buildings  occupied  for  all  purposes  60  acres; 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1.S07,  'M  acres;  and  the  Crystal 
I'alace  of  London,  L'^jI,  2'A  acres.  Upon  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  within  the  grounds  passengers  are  conveyed  from 
building  to  building:  it  is  4^  miles  in  length.  The  rail- 
road communication  with  nil  parts  of  the  Uuion  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  Heading,  and  Ilaltimorc  K.  Ks.  is  direct  to 
the  Exhibition-grounds,  the  arrangements  for  transporting 
thousands  of  persons  a  day  being  admirable.  Eive  pas- 
senger railways,  extending  to  the  most  tlistant  jiortions 
of  the  city,  bring  ])assengers  to  the  main  entrance.  Tnc 
Exhibition  is  to  open  May  10,  and  to  close  Nov.  U),  lS7li. 
The  spot  on  which  Pliiladelphia  is  built  was  lirst  dis- 
covered oy  Capt.  Hendrickson  in  the  yacht  Ourust.  which 
sailed  from  Manhattan  (New  York  1  in  the  year  l(J2;i.  The 
Dutch  settled  upon  South  or  Delaware  Kiver  shortly  after. 
The  Swedes  came  in  KilJS,  and  settled  along  the  river  and 
within  the  boundary  of  Philadelphia.  The  Dutch  built 
Fort  Casimir  near  New  Castle  in  HJ51,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  1654,  and  reconquered  by  the 
Dutch   under   Peter   Stuyvesant  in   the  same  year.     Ten 


years  afterward  the  English  captured  Manhattan  from  the 
Dutch,  and  in  due  time  apjieared  upon  Delaware  River 
and  captured  Trinity  Fort.  The  Dutch  reconquered  the 
territory  in  lt*i7.'5.  but  in  ltl74.  by  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  which  gave  New  York  to  the  former,  the 
settlements  on  the  Delaware  fell  again  under  English  au- 
thority. William  Penn  received  his  charter  for  Pennsylva- 
nia Mar.  4.  lljSl.  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  in  lOsl-82. 
Penn  arrived  in  the  latter  ye:ir.  remained  about  22  months, 
and  went  back  to  England.  He  returned  in  161ti>,  and 
found  great  changes.  There  were  streets,  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  wharves,  and  shipping.  The  houses  were 
700  ;  the  population,  4500.  (Iranting  a  charter  to  the  city 
dated  Oct.,  1701,  heVent  back  to  England,  and  never  re- 
turned. Between  the  years  1739  and  1748  there  were 
wars  between  England,  Spain,  and  France,  in  which  the 
colonies  were  in  danger  of  invasion.  Privateers  were 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia,  but  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion for  home  defence,  (ireat  peril,  menacing  in  1747  from 
French  privateers,  created  fears. of  attack  upon  the  city. 
The  Quakers,  in  majority  in  the  assembly,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion measures  of  defence.  As  the  last  resort,  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens  who  had  no  conscientious  scruples 
against  fighting  were  formed.  They  raised  two  regiments 
in  the  city,  and  built  a  battery  below  Swedes'  church  which 
mounted  upward  of  50  pieces  of  cannon.  In  1755,  in  con- 
sequence of  Braddock's  defeat,  the  assembly  was  forced 
into  the  adoption  of  a  militia  law.  Two  regiments  were 
raised  in  the  city  and  county.  Benjamin  Franklin  being 
colonel  of  the  first  and  Jacob  Duche  of  the  second.  The 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  17fi5  led  to  proceedings 
in  opposition,  which  compelled  the  stamp-master.  John 
Hughes,  to  decline  acting  under  his  appointment.    In  176S, 
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in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  lay- 
ing duties  on"  paper,  tea,  etc.,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  imjiort  no  merchnndise 
from  England  and  to  encourage  American  manufactures. 
In  177.^  the  tea-ship  Polly,  Capt.  Ayrcs,  from  London, 
coming  up  the  river,  was  stopped  at  Gloucester  Point, 
N,  J.,  and  compelled  to  return  without  reaching  the  city. 
The  first  Continental  Congress  met  Sept.  5.  1774.  in  Car- 
penters' Hall,  and  adjourned  in  October.  The  second  Con- 
gress met  on  May  2.  1775.  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
July  2,  1776.  this  body,  which  was  sitting  at  the  old  State- 
house,  adopted  the  resolution  declaring  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  of  (Jrcnt  Britain.  On  the  4th  of  July 
the  reasons  for  adopting  the  resolution  of  intlc[)cndence 
were  embodied  in  the  Declaration,  which  was  adopted  the 
same  day.  The  Declaration  was  read  to  the  people  July  8 
by  John  Nixon  from  an  observatory  erected  in  the  State- 
house  yard  in  1770  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  (See 
Dr.ri.ARATioN  OF  Independence.)  On  this  occasion  the 
State-house  bell,  cast  in  1752,  bearing  upon  its  side  the 
remarkable  motto,  '*  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,*'  was  rung  in  honor  of  the 
great  event.  After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  the  British 
troops  under  Gen.  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland 
and  Gordon's  Ford  on  Sept.  22,  1777,  and  entered  the 
city  on  the  2()th.  The  Americans  held  the  Delaware  be- 
low, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mud  Fort  (Mif- 
flin) and  Red  Bank.  The  battle  of  Germantown  on  Oct.  4 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  all  outlying  detachments,  and 
the  British  army  encamped  within  the  city,  which  was 
defended  on  the  N.  by  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  abattis 
stretching  from  the  Delaware  at  Kensington  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Fairmount.     To  free  the  navigation  of  the  Dela- 
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ware,  Count  Donop  crossed  the  river  with  Hessiana  and 

chasseurs  Oct.  21,  and  attacked  the  fort  at  Red  Bank.  Ue 
was  defeated,  repulsed,  and  himself  killed.  During  this 
time  there  was  a  fight  between  the  Pennsylvania  galleys 
and  the  British  frigates.  T^vo  of  the  latter,  the  Augusta 
and  Merlin,  were  lost,  being  set  on  fire  and  blown  up. 
Mud  Fort  was  bombarded  by  the  fleet  and  shore-batteries 
for  six  days,  until  it  was  untenable,  when  the  commamler 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  safely  to  shelter  at  Red  Bank. 
A  portion  of  the  American  fleet  succeeded  in  passing  the 
city,  and  obtained  safety  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Some  vessels  were  taken  and  others  burned  and 
destroyed.     The  British  evacuated  the  city  June  18,  1778. 


Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  was  made  military  governor.  Con- 
gress came  back  shortly  afterward,  and  remained  until 
June.  17S;i,  when  the  mutinous  conduct  of  regiments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  frightened  the  members  off  to 
Princeton.  A  convention  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the 
U.  S.  met  at  the  State-house  in  May,  1787,  and  adjourned 
on  Sept.  18.  George  Washington  was  president  and  Wil- 
liam Jackson  secretary.  It  adopted  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  ratification  of  which  by  a  majority  of  the 
States  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  procession  on  July 
4,  1788.  John  Fitch  first  demonstrated  practically  on 
the  Delaware  River  in  1787,  1788,  1789,  and  1790  tho 
utility  of  steam  navigation.     In  the  latter  year  his  stcam- 


bnnt   ran    regularly  for   the   carriage  of  passengers    and 
freight  to  Burlington,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  other  places, 
announcing  the  trips   by  advertisements  in   newspapers, 
and  traversing  during  that  season  more  than  MOOD  miles. 
Congress  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1790.  and  the  city  was 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  until  ISOO.     The  yel- 
low fever  was  exceedingly  disastrous  in  179,'i,  1797.  and 
179>'  ;   the  deaths  by  this  ])estilence  in  six  years  were  over 
12.000.     The  first  waterworks  were  established  on  Schuyl- 
kill River  at  Chestnut  street,  and  water  distributed  Jan.  1, 
li^Ol.     The  Schuylkill  Navigation,  the  first  great  internal 
improvement  connecting  with  the  city,  was  finished  1826. 
The  first  railroad  to  Germantown  was  opened  lS:i2.     Gas 
was  first  distributed  through   the  public  streets   Feb.  18, 
isnf).     During  the  Asiatic  cholera  of  18,S2  the  cases  were 
2;',l-l  and  the  deaths  03.3.     In  1S34,  1835.  and  1S38  aboli- 
tion riots  took  place,  tho  blacks  being  assaultcil  and  their 
houses  injured  and  torn  down;   Pennsylvania  Ilnll.  built  , 
by  abolitionists,  was  sot  on  fire  by  a  mob  and  totally  de-   I 
rtroycil  May  17,  183S.    The  Native  American  riots  against 
the  Roman. Catholics  took  place  in   May  an-l  July,  1844. 
During  this  time  houses  were  broken  into  and  set  on  fire,  ' 
2   Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a  female  seminary  were  I 
burned,  and  numerous  persons  on  boih  sides  were  killed.  1 
On   tho   night  of  .July  7  a  battle   took   place   between   the  j 
military  anrl   tlic  mob,  which   resultcil  in   the  killing  of  9  ' 
persons  and  the  woumiing  of  many  others.     This  was  the  I 
last  great  riot  in  Philadelphia.    In  1854  the  boundaries  of 
the  (d<l  city  of  IMiiladelphia  were  enlargerl  so  as  to  include 
tho  adjoining  districts  and  townships,  and  embracing  tho 
whole  county  within  tlie  bounds  of  the  city.     During  the 
late  civil  war  Phila<lelphia  strongly  ailhered  to  the  cause 
of  the   Union.     In  18*i4  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
r.  S.  Sanitary  Coramis.«ion  held  a  fair  in   Logan  Square, 
the  net  proceeds  of  which,  Sl.OSO.OiiO,  were  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  wounded,  sick,  and  dying  tJoldiors.     The  con- 
tributi<ms  to  tlic  Commission,  including  the  fair-proceeds, 
were  in  Philadelpliia  $1  ..'»66.377.I.'».     (See  Intkiisational 
ExniuiTioN,  in  ArpKNrux.)     TnoMrsov  Wkstpott, 

Kn.  "  Piiii.AnF.LPiiiA  Si  NnAY  Dispatch," 

Philadelphia,  p.-v..  Loudoun  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  East 
Tennessee  Virginia  and  tJeorgia  R.  R. 

Phi'la*  [Kgyptian,  Pilnk],  an  island  of  tho  Nile,  situ- 
ated in  Upper  Kgy pt.  in  lat.  24°  1'  N.,  contains  celebrated 
remains  of  a  temple  of  I  sis  built  by  I't^demy  Philadelphus, 
ami  of  some  other  buildings  of  a  more  recent  date. 

IMiilbrickiJouN  Diih.f.v).  LL.D..  D.C.L..  b.  in  Decr- 
ficld,  N.  11.,  May  27,  1818;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 


engaged  during  the  next  ten  years  in  teaching, 
first  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  then  in  Boston  as 
instructor  in  the  English  High  School,  and  as  master  of 
the  Mayhew  and  Quincy  scho(ds ;  was  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School  1853-55;  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Connecticut  1855-57:  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  1857-74:  re-elected  to  the 
same  post  1876;  educational  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Vienna  Exposition  1S73,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  internatiomil  jury;  was  also  president  «f  the 
State  educational  associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association;  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  and  from 
its  origin  a  member  of  the  government  <)f  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tec:hnology  ;  was  editor  of  Coniitclicut 
Common  S'rhonl  Junrunl  and  Massachusetts  Teacher;  and 
wrote  numerous  papers  on  education. 

Phile'inoii,  a  Greek  jday-writer,  b.  at  Soli  in  Cilicia 
or  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily  about  3fi0  b.  c.  ;  lived  mostly  in 
Athens,  where  he  often  competed  successt'ully  with  Mcnan- 
der:  visited  Alexandria.  D.  at  Athens  in  2fi2  B.  c.  Some 
fragments  of  his  cimiedies  are  still  extant,  and  generally 
printed  in  tho  editions  of  Menamlcr. 

Philemon,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to,  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephosians  and  Colos- 
sians.  It  is  a  private  letter,  begging  forgiveness  and  ac- 
cejdance  as  a  brother  beloved  for  a  runaway  servant,  Oncsi- 
nuis,  who  had  been  converted  through  the  apostle's  teach- 
ings. It  is  stated  by  tradition  that  the  letter  was  written 
from  R<tmo.  Others'suppose  Ca'sarea  was  the  place.  Ono 
tra«lition  makes  St.  Philemon  a  bishop  of  Colossw,  and  in 
the  Roman  missal  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  22. 

PhiTidor  iFranvois  Axnii£  Panioas),  b.  at  Drcux, 
department  of  Eure-ct-Loire,  France,  Sept.  7.  172(1;  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  in  the  royal  chapel,  afterward 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  resided  from  1745  to 
1754;  composed  between  1754  and  1774  a  number  of  oiie- 
ras.  comic  and  serious,  whitdi  were  well  received:  but  be- 
came most  famous  as  an  unrivalled  master  of  chess-play- 
ing. His  book.  L'Afitiltjf  >l't  J^n  </*»  E'hfcn  (London. 
1777).  was  for  many  years  considered  the  code  of  tho  game. 
D.  in  Lon-lon  Aug.' 29,  1795.  (See  Allen,  Life  of  Phil idor, 
Philadelphia,  1S(\4.) 

PhiUip^  the  fourth  called  to  tho  npostleship  by  Christ, 
b.  at  Hcthsaida.  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  espe- 
cially by  John  (vi. :  .\ii.  20-22;  xiv.  8).  but  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  Philip  tho  Evangelist,  mentioned  in  AoU 
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vi. ;  prenohed,  nccording  to  Theodoret  and  Euscbius,  in 
Phryj^ia:  wa^  inurried  nnd  had  throe  diiughtcr;!,  ancordinj; 
t(»  Clement  of"  AU'xiiniiriH.  I>.  at  Hicnipolis.  His  les- 
tival  is  rolebriitcd  by  the  Latin  i'huri'h  on  May  1,  by  the 
Greek  i»n  Nov.  14.     The  Actn  Philippi  urc  apooryphul. 

Philipi  the  name  of  five  Maeedtmian  kinj;s.  of  whom 
two  became  very  celebrated.  Pim.ri'  II.  (.'JS'J-aSO),  b.  ut 
Pelhv  in  ;IS2,  a  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  spent  while  a  youth 
three  years  aa  a  hostage  at  Tliebes  in  tlie  house  of  Kpa- 
minondas.  where  he  became  familiar  not  only  with  (Jreek 
taeties,  but  also  with  (Sreok  politic?.  At  the  moment  lie 
ascended  the  throne  Macedonia  was  attacked  from  two 
sides  by  external  enemies,  the  Illyrians  and  the  Athenians, 
and  in  the  interiiir  it  was  torn  by  four  jtretenders  and  their 
factions.  lint  in  less  tlian  two  years  tlie  yount^  kinj;  re- 
pelled the  Illyrians.  bnuj;ht  off  the  Atlienians,  defeated 
ami  killed  the  pretenders,  and  established  himself  firmly 
in  the  country.  He  immeiliately  be;^an  to  work  at  tlie 
realization  of  his  mueh-eherishc'l  plan,  the  acijuisitioii 
of  the  supremacy  over  all  (Jreece,  and  by  his  cuL-rj^y  and 
shrewdness,  his  talents  and  unscru|iuhnisness,  he  siKiceedeil 
at  last.  lie  conquered  Pydna  and  Methone.  two  Athenian 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Maceilonia,  the  peninsula  of 
Chalridice.  with  the  prosperous  cities  <if  Olynthus,  Potidiea. 
Amphipolis,  etc.,  all  Athenian  (colonies  or  allies;  and  a 
jiart  of  Thrace,  with  the  rich  {^fild-mines.  which  yielded 
about  £300,000  a  year,  and  the  town  of  Creniiies.  which 
soon  became  a  flourishinj;;  city  uniler  the  name  of  Philippi. 
And  in  spite  of  Demosthenes'  thunderini;  a^^ainst  him  ho 
atdiieved  these  coimuests  without  occasioninj?  any  serious 
breach  with  Athens,  for  he  un  lorstood  how  to  bribe  and 
how  to  deceive.  Meanwhile,  he  had  also  defeated  the 
tyrant  of  Pher;e  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and 
during  the  two  sacretl  wars  in  ;U0  ami  .'ilU)  ho  acquired  a 
foothold  in  Greece  proper,  called  in  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves—  in  the  first  case,  by  the  Thebans  against  the 
Phoeians ;  in  the  second,  by  the  Amphictyonic  ('ouncil 
against  the  Locrians.  Alarmed  at  his  successes,  Athena 
male  a  coalition  with  Thehes  and  other  Greek  states 
against  him.  but  he  routed  the  allied  army  at  Chtoroneain 
;i.'')S.  and  after  this  victory  he  actually  became  the  master 
of  Greece.  By  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonie  Council  shortly  after  the  First  Sacred  war  he  and 
the  Macedonians  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Greek 
nation,  and  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  (in  '.\?i~)  he  was 
eliosen  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  under  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Persia.  But  the  realization  of  this 
vast  plan  he  had  to  leave  to  bis  .son.  Alexander;  during 
his  preparations  he  was  assassinated  at  iEgac  by  Pausanias. 
—Under  Philip  V.  (220-170),  b.  in  2?>1,  Macedonia  re- 
lapsed into  insignificance.  lie  dreamt,  like  his  subjects, 
only  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
His  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  East,  by  Per- 
gamus,  IJithynia.  Syria,  etc.,  and  meanwhile  the  danger 
arose  from  the  West,  from  Rome,  which  already  hold  pos- 
sessions in  lUyria.  The  offers  of  alliance  which  Hannibal 
made  he  treated  slightingly,  and  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
began  incidentally,  the  first  Macedonian  war  (210-205),  ho 
carried  on  without  energy,  though  generally  successfully. 
But  in  200  the  war  began  again,  the  second  Macedonian 
war,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  aggressive  policy  towards 
Pergamus  and  the  Achaean  association,  now  allies  of  Rome; 
and  the  Macedonian  army  was  completely  routed  by  Titus 
QuintiusFlamininusatCynoscephalu)  in  197,and  the  country 
reduced  to  a  submissive  ally  of  Rome,  relinquishing  all  its 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  surrendering  its  fleet,  and 
paying  a  tribute.  Clemkns  Petersen. 

Philip,  the  name  of  six  kings  of  France,  of  whom  the 
most  remarkable  are — Pnii.ir  II.,  Arr.rsTrs  {llSO-1223). 
(See  Crusade,  France,  History  of,  and  Richard  CfEirn 
DE  Lion.)— Philip  IV.,  the  Fair  (128J-1314),  b.  in  1268, 
a  son  of  Philip  III.,  was  an  avaricious,  haughty,  and  even 
cruel  man,  but  courageous  and  eminently  successful  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  France  and"  consolidating  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  In  order  to  procure  money  the  king 
taxed  the  clergy.  The  pope,  Boniface  Vlir..  forbade  the 
clergy  to  pay  the  tax.  and  the  king  answered  by  forbidding 
the  exportation  from  France  of  money  or  other  valuables', 
thereby  cutting  off  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  the  papal 
revenue.  The  i)opo  sent  a  legate,  who  remonstrated  in  an 
insolent  manner  with  the  king,  and  the  king  threw  the 
legate  into  prison.  Philip  now  convoked  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  having  ascertained  that  the  French  people  would 
stand  by  him  even  if  he  were  excommunicated,  he  pursued 
his  own  course  and  confiscated  the  propertv  of  those  prel- 
ates who  sided  with  the  pope.  Meanwhile,  Boniface  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome  and  excommunicated  the  king, 
but  :i  French  army  under  William  dc  Nogaret  capture^^l 
Rome  and  im])risoned  the  pope.  In  l.'^Oi,  at  the  election 
of  Clement  V.,  the  papal  residence  was  transferred  to  Avi- 


gnon, and  for  n  long  time  tbo  papnl  authority  was  merely  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  Clement  V.  also 
sold  the  Knights  Templar  to  Philip  I\'..  who  treated  them 
in  a  most  cruel  an»l  unjust  manner  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  their  wealth.  (See  Templars.)— Piin.ii'  VI.  (i;J28-:iO), 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Valois,  b.  in  120.'^,  a  son  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  Philip  tlie  Fair:  was  first 
proclaimed  regent  <d"  France  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1H2S,  but  when  the  (iiiccn-dowagcr.  wbc)  was  ]iregnant 
at  the  death  of  her  husban<l.  shortly  after  gave  birtli  to  a 
daughter,  who,  according  to  the  Salic  law,  was  excluded 
from  the  Frcncli  tluone,  Philip  assumed  the  royal  dignity 
and  was  crowni-d  at  Uheims.  Kdward  HI.  of  England,  a 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Fair,  laid  <daim  to  the  French 
throne,  and  when  Philip  undertook  to  support  I>aviil 
Bruce  of  Scotland,  the  English  king  macle  an  alliance  with 
Flanders  and  dcclarcil  war  in  i;;:i7.  thus  opening  that  ter- 
rible contest  between  the  French  and  English  dynasties 
which  lasted  for  100  years,  exhausted  England,  and  de- 
vastated France.  The  two  prominent  events  of  the  war 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  were  the  battle  of  Crossy 
{I.'J4f>).  in  whicii  the  French  army  was  totally  routed,  and 
the  ea])ture  of  Calais  by  tlie  English  (i;U7l.  In  the  ftl- 
lowing  year  the  plague,  the  so-callcl  IHixrk  /Aa/A, entered 
France  and  made  fearful  ravages:  hut  in  spite  of  all  these 
calamities  the  king,  who  was  bigoted  and  debauched,  went 
on  witli  his  carousals,  squandering  the  money  which  was 
extorted  from  the  jieople  by  heavy  taxes  and  ruinous 
government  monopolies. 

Philip,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Spain,  of  whom  two 
deserve  a  special  notice. —  Piim.ii'  II.,  b.  at  Vallatlolid 
May  21,  1527,  d.  at  the  Eseurial  Sept.  l.'i.  l.'iOS:  sueeee.lci 
his  father,  Charles  V.,  in  the  Netherlands  Oct.  25,  looTj,  and 
iH  the  other  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown  Jan.  10,  lo.')0. 
The  emperor's  allcmpts  at  procuring  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  and  the  Austrian  posficssifms  for  his  son  failed, 
ancl  his  plan  of  bringing  England  into  co-operati<m  with  his 
policy  by  Philip's  marriage  with  Queen  Mary  miscarried  ; 
but  Phili[»  II.  was  nevertheless,  on  his  accession  to  tiie 
throne,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe.  He  ruieil 
over  Spain,  its  vast  dominions  in  America,  the  East  Indies 
and  Africa,  the  T\vo  Sicilies,  and  Milan,  Burgundy,  and 
the  Netherlands,  to  which  in  1581  he  added  Portugal;  and 
these  countries  were  at  that  time  the  ]uincipal  (centres 
of  European  civilization  antl  wealth.  From  his  father's 
reign  he  inherited  a  war  with  France,  the  pojie,  and  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who  had  matle  an  alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  Sjianish  crown  of  its  Italian  posses.sions; 
but  the  duke  of  Alba,  viceroy  of  Naples,  drove  the  French 
out  of  Italy  and  compelled  tlie  pope  to  sue  for  peace  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  the  brilliant  victories  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  (rravelines,  won  by  Egmont.  enabled  Philip  to  con- 
clude an  advantageous  peace  with  France  at  Cateau-Cam- 
br6sis,  Apr.  2,  155'j.  Nevertheless,  the  forty  years'  reign 
which  now  followed  bears  throughout  the  character  of 
a  miserable  failure.  The  countries  under  his  sceptre  be- 
came devastated  and  forlorn,  and  the  nations  sank  into 
degradation  or  rose  in  rebellion.  And  these  calamities 
were  not  the  results  of  any  special  ill-luck  in  his  fate  or 
of  any  strikingly  jiredominating  ^ice  in  his  cdiaracter. 
Like  Robespierre,  he  was  a  small  man  jdaced  by  de-tJny 
in  an  immense  situation,  and  by  this  distorted  into  a  mon- 
ster; the  worst  of  him  was  his  virtues.  On. leaving  the 
Netherlands  he  confirmed  the  political  ]irivileges  of  the 
provinces,  but  he  refused  to  re|>eal  his  father's  ordinances 
against  heretics.  On  the  eiintrary,  he  would  enforce 
them,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  extirpate  heresy  in 
the  Netherlands  by  means  of  the  Inquisition.  He  met 
with  energetic  resistance,  and  the  duke  of  Alba  was  sent 
as  governor  to  the  country  with  an  army  of  Spanish  vet- 
erans. Egmont,  Horn,  and  other  prominent  men  were  exe- 
cuted and  horrible  cruelties  jterpetrated.  But  the  result 
was  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  bad  been  expected. 
The  resistance,  instead  of  dying  out.  grew  into  a  revolu- 
tion, and  under  the  organization  and  leadership  of  William 
of  Nassau  the  union  of  the  seven  provinces  was  formed  at 
Utrecht  in  1570.  and  a  protracted  war  was  carried  on 
against  Spain  by  land  and  sea.  AVhen  Philip  died.  Spain 
was  cxhausteil,  but  the  provinces  were  not  reduced  to  obe- 
dience. In  his  wars  against  the  Turks  or  the  Mtdiamme- 
dans  in  general  he  gained  a  brilliant  success  by  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  Oct.  7,  1571.  After  this  victory,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  incorporate  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
into  the  political  system  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Don  John 
of  Austria  entertained  some  such  idea ;  but  Philip  felt  a  jeal- 
ous distrust  of  his  illustrious  half-brother,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  pirates  remained  the  same  after 
the  battle  as  it  had  been  before.  The  disastrous  expedition 
against  England,  the  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
were  mortifications  which  ho  bore  with  dignity,  but  the 
unfortunate  war  against  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  thedis- 
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advantageous  Peace  of  Vervins  (May  2.  1598)  he  felt  as  a 
deep  humiliation.  He  shut  himself  uj)  in  isullen  despair  in 
the  pompous  pulnfe-tomb  he  had  built,  and  died  shortly 
aftt!!*  of  a  uiost  loathsome  disease,  leaning  iSpain  exhausted 
almost  to  ])ro.stration.  with  its  industry,  commeree,  nnd 
other  material  resources  greatly  impaired  ami  disturbed, 
and  the  proud,  adventurous  sjtirit  of  its  people  eurbed  by 
dcspDtism  and  influnnced  by  fanaticism.  He  was  four 
time:^  married — with  Maria  of  Portugal,  Mary  of  England, 
Elizabctii  of  France,  and  Anne  of  Austria.  By  his  tirst 
wife  he  had  a  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos — by  his 
fourth  wife  he  had  anotlicr,  Philip,  who  succeeded  him. 
(See  Prescott,  H!>*t'»>i  <./  I'hilip  II.  {'.',  vols.,  18:>«-6!»),  and 
Motley,  Rise  of  the  Ifufrh  Ji'ijjnhfic  (3  vols.,  ISali).) — 
Pnii.iP  V.  (1701-46),  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
in  Sp.iin,  b.  at  Versailles  Dec.  19,  1683,  the  second  son  of 
the  il:iu])hin  Louis,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Spanish 
princess  Maria  Theresa;  w:is  declared  heir  to  tho  .Spanish 
throne  by  the  will  of  Charles  IL,  who  died  cduldless  Nov. 
1,  1701).  There  was,  however,  another  claimant  to  the 
til  rone — Archduke  Charles  of  Austria — and  war  began 
almost  immediately.  (See  Sitcckssion  Wars,  Spanish.)  IJy 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Philip  retained  the  Spanish 
crown,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  jiossessions 
in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  to  Austriu,  ami  (libraltar  to 
England.  Ho  was  indolent,  weak-minded,  and  always 
controlled  by  his  surroundings.  Under  his  first  marriage, 
with  Louisa  Maria  of  Savoy,  the  princess  Orsini  had  the 
predominant  influence ;  after  his  second  marriage,  in  1714, 
with  Elizabeth  Farne?e  of  Parraa,  the  queen,  Canlinal 
Alberoni,  the  adventurer  Rippenla,  and  others  held  the 
reins.  The  policy  of  the  queen  was  concentrated  on  tlie 
acquisition  of  the  former  possessions  of  Spain  in  Italy  for 
her  sons,  for  which  purpose  Spain  waged  several  wars. 
(See  Sucri:ssiON  Waus,  Austrian.)  Meanwhile,  the  king 
became  weaker  nnd  weaker.  Jan.  10,  1724,  he  ab  licatod 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  but  as  the  young  king  d.  Sept. 
fi,  1721,  Philip  was  persuaded  to  assume  the  government 
onco  more,  thougli  he  had  become  almost  idiotic.  At  last 
he  would  not  leave  his  bed,  and  nt>thing  would  arouso  him 
from  his  mental  stupor  but  the  songs  of  FarinelU.  D.  at 
Maiirid  July  *.),  174H.  Clkmi:\s  Petersen. 

Philip,  or  Metacom,  usually  called  King  Philip, 
youngest  srm  of  Massasoit,  sachem  of  the  Pokanoket  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts,  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  10112,  when  he  visited 
Plymouth  and  promised  friendsliip  to  the  colonists,  but  in 
li)7J  hea  Ic  I  the  great  war  known  by  his  name,  in  which 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  and  (iOO  colonists  lost  their 
lives.  Philip  was  killed  at  Mount  Hope  Aug.  12,  ICtJC},  by 
a  party  under  Ca]»t.  Benjamin  Church,  after  his  tribe  had 
been  nearly  annihilated. 

Philip  the  Bold,  b.  Jan.  15,  1342,  a  son  of  John, 
king  of  France,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Pin- 
tiers  (13'>(>).  where  ho  saved  his  father's  life  and  receive i 
the  surname  of  Lc  llurd!.  Sept.  ft,  i;ift3,  King  John  gave 
him,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  crown,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  had  bc'ome  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  tlie  elder 
dui'al  line  in  13()1.  Philip  married  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
heiress  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Bethel,  and  Nevers,  and 
founded  the  younger  ducal  line,  under  which  Bnrgun<ly 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  powers  of  Western 
Europe.  During  the  minority  and  subsequent  insanity 
of  Charles  \'I.,  I'hilip  the  Bohl  assumed  the  regency  of 
Friince,  whicdi  involved  'him  in  many  feuds  with  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  no[>hew,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  which  he  held  to  his  death,  Apr.  27,  1404. 

Philip  the  f-ood,  b.  at  Dijon  Juno  13,  IHOG,  agrand- 
Bon  t  r  I'lii'ijt  tlie  I*.)ld,  su'.;ceedcd  his  fiitlicr,  John  tlio 
Fearless,  as  duke  of  Burgundy  after  his  assassination  on 
the  bridge  of  Montoreau  in  1  I  U),  anil  niarricil  in  1  I:^  I  Ja- 
cobuMi  of  Holland,  heircs  of  Hollan  1,  Brabant,  Zealand, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Ijow  Countries.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
murrler  of  his  father,  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  the 
instigation  of  the  dau])hin,  afterward  Charles  VII.,  Philip 
allied  himself  clnsely  with  England,  nnd  acknowledged  by 
the  Treaty  of  Troves  (I  120)  the  English  king  as  the  legit- 
imate heir  of  the  French  crown  after  the  deatli  of  Charles 
VI.  The  arrogance  of  the  English,  however,  provoked  him 
afterward  to  break  the  alliance,  and  in  1  135  ho  conclmled 
a  separate  peace  with  Charles  VII.  and  aideil  him  in  ex- 
pelling the  English  from  France.  He  governed  his  exten- 
sive possessions  with  great  wisdom,  and,  in  spite  of  several 
risings  in  <Hient  and  Bruges,  occasionoil  by  the  heavy  tax- 
ation, he  was  much  loved  by  his  subjects.  D.  at  Bruges 
Juno  L),  1  H'>7. 

Philippevillc',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Constan- 
tine,  tm  the  (lulf  of  Stora,  tonus  the  port  of  Constiintine, 
is  v;ell  built,  an<l  has  a  tine  harbor  and  large  fishing,  man- 
ufacturing, and  trading  interests.     P.  13,022. 
Vol..  III.— 77 


Philip'pi,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  was  built, or 
at  least  enhirged.  by  Philip,  from  whom  it  received  its 
name.  It  became  very  famous  as  the  place  where  the 
battle  was  fought  in  42  ii.  c.  between  Brutus  and  Cassius 
on  the  one  side,  and  Antony  and  Oetavianus  on  the  other. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  totally  routed. 

Philippi,  p.-v.  and  tp..  caji.  of  Barbour  co..  West  Va.,  12 
miles  from  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  K.,  has  1  grnded  school, 
3  churches,  1  weekly  newspajjcr,  I  furniture  establishment, 
2  tanneries,  1  flouring  and  I  saw  mill,  a  fine  court-house, 
and  stores.  The  first  battle  of  the  rebellion  was  fought 
here.     P.  KlitO.  H.  W.  (iAi.t,,  En.  "  Plainoealku.'* 

Philip'pians,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  was 
written  to  the  church  at  Philippi  in  ft3  a.  n.  from  Home. 
It  is  not  theological  or  dogmatic,  but  a  generally  friendly 
and  encouraging  letter  to  a  people  to  whom  the  apostle 
was  afl'ectionately  attached.  An  Epistle  of  St.  Polycnrp 
to  the  Phili]jpians  is  extant  in  the  (ireek.  It  is  valued 
for  its  quotations  from  the  early  text  of  canonical  New 
Testament  books.  English  translations  exist  by  Cave, 
Wake,  Clementson,  etc. 

Philip'pics,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  three  splen- 
did and  spirited  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Iving 
Philip.  The  first  was  delivered  in  3.')2  b.  r.,  the  second  in 
344.  the  third  in  342.  There  is  also  a  fourth  philippic, 
probably  spurious,  assigned  by  some  to  the  year  341.  The 
fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark  Antony  ard  also 
called  philippics.  They  were  delivered  in  44  and  43  n.  c, 
mostly  in  the  senate,  but  the  seconil  and  severest  was  writ- 
ten and  not  delivered.  The  name  is  applied  to  any  severe 
personal  attack  in  speech  or  print. 

Phirippine  Islands,  a  group  of  about  1200  islands, 
situated  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  E.  and  the  Chi- 
nese Sea  to  the  W..and  between  lat.  U°  32'  and  19°  3S'  N., 
and  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Mahay  Archipelago. 
The  largest  are  Luzon,  51,300  sq.  m.  ;  Mindanao,  25,000 ; 
Samar,' 13,020  :  Mindoro,  12,000;  Panay,  11.330;  I.eyte, 
10,080  ;  Negros.  Masbate,  and  Zebu.  The  total  area  is  es- 
timated at  120,000  g((.  in.,  of  which  abtntt  one  half  is  umlcr 
Spanish  rule;  the  rest  is  divided  into  small  independent 
states  governed  by  native  chiefs.  P.  4,319,2(39.  The  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Active  volcanoes 
are  found  throughout  the  whole  group,  such  as  Mayon  in 
Luzon  and  Buhayan  in  Mindanao,  and  earthfiuakes  are 
frequent  and  often  violent;  in  1S(13,  Manila,  the  capital 
of  Luzon,  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  I.Sfi4  the  whole 
province  of  Zamboanga.  in  Mindanao,  was  fearfully  de- 
vastated. But  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  as  water 
is  abundant  both  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  climate  is 
hot  and  moist,  vegetable  life  reaches  here  an  almost 
gigantic  development.  The  mountains,  rising  to  a  height 
of  7000  feet,  are  covered  to  their  very  tops  with  forests  of 
immense  trees,  yielding  excellent  tiniber  ami  many  of  the 
most  valuable  sorts  of  wood.  Teak,  ebony,  cedar,  nnd 
gum  trees,  iron  and  sapan  wood,  are  intersperscfl  with 
bread-fruit  and  ci)coanut  trees,  oranges,  citrons,  mango, 
tamarinds,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  the  whole 
bound  together  with  floating  garlands  of  huge  climbing 
plants  and  brilliant  parasites.  On  the  extensive  slopes 
an<l  in  the  valleys  are  cultivated  abaca  or  manila  hemp, 
of  which  over  30.000  tons  are  annually  exported;  tobacco, 
which  the  Spanish  government  keeps  as  a  monopoly  (from 
which  it  has  an  nnnu.al  gross  receipt  of  £1,002,041.  paving 
out  07  per  cent,  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the 
article,  and  taking  in  33  per  cent,  as  clear  profit) ;  cotton, 
sugar,  coflce,  indigo,  picc,  wheat,  maize.  j)epper,  ginger, 
vanilla,  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc.  The  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms  are  splendidly  represented.  Of  wild  bea.^ts 
there  are  none,  but  o.xen,  bufTaloes.  horses,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swine  of  peculiar  but  excellent  breeds  are  extensively 
roared;  deer,  wild-boars,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  fine  fish 
are  abundant;  the  forests  swarm  with  monkeys,  squirrel.«i, 
parrots,humming-birds,and  bees — the  jungles  with  lizards, 
snakes,  mosquitoes,  tarantulas,  and  other  insects.^  (Juld  is 
fnind  ;  irvin,  copper,  coal,  vermilion,  saltpetre,  quicksilver, 
pulj)hur  in  immense  quantities,  both  pure  and  mixetl  wiih 
copper  or  iron;  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  torloisc- 
shell. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  i:>21  by  Ma 
grllan,  who  died  hero  in  the  same  year,  nnd  a  few  years 
after  the  Spaniards  Hn«ler  Villabos  took  possession  of  the 
whole  group.  The  inhabitants  consiit  partly  of  negroes, 
who  resemble  those  of  the  interior  of  Pnpua,  and  ?eem  to 
have  formed  the  abr)riginal  population.  They  live  in  llio 
interior,  are  repulsive  in  aspect,  nnd  savage,  nnd  roam 
in  bands,  mostly  occupied  in  robbery.  The  Mala\s  are 
Uomiin  Catholics,  settled  in  villages,  nnd  engage<l  in  ngri- 
culture  and  fishing.  They  possess  many  fine  branches  of 
industry — ns,  for  instance,  ihcir  beautiful  mats  and  their 
elegant  linen  fabrics — and  they  imitate  European  indua- 
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try,  sbipbuilding,  leather-dressing,  carriage-building,  etc., 
with  great  succ-css.  The  Chinese,  and  the  mestizoes,  gen- 
erally desicnding  from  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers, 
arc  mostly  en<;agcd  in  commerce.  Very  few  Spaniards  re- 
side in  the  islands. 

Phil'ippiiis  [from  Philip  PiittomiUI,  one  of  their  for- 
mer loaders|,or  SlarovorslilC' old-fiiilh  men"),  a  sect  of 
Russian  ori*;in  settled  since  1700  in  lOast  Prussia  and  Lith- 
uania. They  reject  oaths  and  the  pricsthooil,  refuse  to 
do  military  service,  rebaptizo  all  converts  from  other  seels, 
and  have  a  celibate  eldership.  They  are  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious citizens,  but  have  at  times  fallen  into  wilil  fa- 
natical excesses.  They  cling  persistently  to  the  ancient 
liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  has  been  officially 
discountenanced  for  more  than  200  years.  The  Philip- 
pins  are  a  branch  of  the  Raskoi.niks  (which  see.) 

Philippop'olis,  town  of  European  Turkey,  oyalet  of 
Adrianople.  on  an  island  in  the  river  .Maritza,  which  here 
becomes  navigable  and  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather,  and  carries 
on  an  acti\c  trade  and  a  very  extensive  banking  business. 
It  is  rather  indifferently  built,  but  has  largo  and  woll- 
stooked  bazaars.  The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  tvine  and  rice.     P.  50,000. 

Philippotcaux'  (Fei.ix  Emmaniki,  Hkmri),  b.  at  Se- 
dan .\pr.  3,  islj;  studieil  painting  under  LC-on  Cogniet, 
an<l  began  to  exhibit  in  1S:!.1,  his  first  picture  being  Glen 
Rncks,  an  episode  of  the  American  war  of  independence. 
Remarkable  among  his  subsequent  works,  mostly  battle- 
pieces,  are  The  Jli'ljfirt  from  Motcom  (\S'M),  The  Citplure 
nf  Yprca  (1837),  The  Lnnl  /lnii<ificlr,/  the  Oirniidiiils  (\SM), 
Oenerat  Boiinpifrli-  in  /lull/  (ISjit),  Defirit  nf  ihe  (Vmhrea 
(lS5,')),and  episodes  of  the  .\lgerian,  Ciimoan,  and  Franco- 
Gorman  wars. 

Phil'ips  (.\MnnosK).b.  in  Leicestershire, England,  about 
lfi"l :  graduated  at  .'^t.  .John's,  Cambridge,  IfiOfl  ;  settled  in 
London  as  a  writer  ;  was  an  associate  of  Steele,  Addison, 
and  their  circle  ;  wrote  six  Pantorn/x,  which  appeared  in 
Tonson's  Poetical  Miarrllnnij  (1709)  along  with  others  by 
Pope — a  circumstance  which  led  to  a  bitter  rivalry  between 
the  two  poets;  produced  on  the  stage  three  tragedies.  The 
Distressed  Mother  (1713),  The  Ilriton,  and  Ilnmphrejj,  Duke 
of  Gloucester  [\~i2\) ;  commenced  in  171S  a  serial  paper. 
The  Free-Thinker,  vi\\\e.\i  attained  great  popularity:  be- 
came secretary  to  the  primate  and  to  the  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land 1726 ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament; 
became  registrar  to  the  jirevogativo  court  17.'i  1 ;  returned  to 
London,  wliere  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  1748. 
D.  there  June  8,  1710. 

Philips,  or  Phillips  (.Tons),  b.  at  Bampton,  England, 
Deo.  30,  lli76;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  wrote  The  Splendid  Shillin;/  (1703),  a 
popular  mock-heroic  poem;  Blenheim  (170.')),  a  poem  in 
honor  of  Marlborough's  victory  ;  and  Oi/dcr  (170G),  an  im- 
itation of  Milton  and  of  Virgil's  Georr/ics.  I),  at  Hereford 
Feb.  15,  1708. 

Phil'ipsburg,  v.,  Clay  tp.,  Montgomery  eo.,  0.  P.  187, 
Philipsburg,  jK-h.,  Rush  tp..  Centre  co.,  Pa,,  on  Mo- 
shannon  River  and  on  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  R.  R.,  20 
miles  from  Tyrone,  has  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank,  3  hotels, 
a  public  library,  1  newspaper,  2  planing-mills,  1  tannery, 
a  fiouriug-mill,  founilry  and  machine-shops.  P,  1086. 
E.  H.  Ei.LswontH,  Ed.  "Journal." 
Philis'tines,  a  people  who  occupied  the  southern  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine  during  most  of  the  period  of  biblical  his- 
tory, and  were  almost  constantly  at  war  witli  the  Israelites. 
As  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  occupants  of  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  is  inferred  that  tlie,y  were 
later  invaders  who  came  from  Crete  (Caphtor)  during  the 
obscure  early  period  of  the  Judges.  Their  race-affinities 
have  been  much  disputed.  The  genealogical  table  in  Gen. 
X.  seems  to  derive  them  from  Ham,  through  Mizraim,  but 
many  commentators  nevertheless  consider  them  a  Semitic 
people  closely  related  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  not  distantly 
connected  with  the  Israelites  themselves.  The  land  of  the 
Philistines  was  the  low  plain  called  the  She/clah,  and  their 
superiority  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  possession  of 
weapons  several  times  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  Israel- 
ites, The  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  Gaza,  Ashdod, 
Ashkolon,  tiath,  and  Ekron,  had  each  their  princes,  who 
were  united  in  a  confederacy.  The  chief  divinities  of 
the  Philistines  noticed  in  the  Bible  were  Dagon,  .\shtaroth, 
and  Baal-Zebub.  The  Philistines  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Israelites  in  successive  subjection  to  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt,  and  disappeared  altogether  from  history  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era, 

Phil'limorc  (Jonx  Gf.oiige'),  LL.D.,  b.in  Oxfordshire, 
England,  in  1800  :  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 


Inn  1832;  became  an  eminent  jurist,  queen's  counsel  1851, 
ond  professor  at  the  Middle  lemple;  was  chosen  to  Par- 
liament 1852;  wrote  several  legal  works,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  Hislur;/  of  ICniilund  diirimj  the  Jiriijn 
of  Ueori/e  I.  (vol.  i..l863),  1).  at  Shiplake  House,  Oxford- 
shire, Apr,  27,  1865. —  His  brother,  Sm  Roukiit  Joskph 
PniLi.iMoiii;,  I).  C,  L..  b.  in  London  Nov.  5,  1810,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  1831,  is  also  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
writer;  sat  in  Parliament  1853-57;  was  knighted  1862; 
has  been  advocate-general,  privy  councillor,  juilge  of  ad- 
miralty, judge-advocate-gcneral  (IS71),  and  master  of  tho 
faculties  (1873)  ;  author  of  Commcnturics  on  Iiilernntionat 
Laic  (4  vols,,  1851-GI). 

Phil'lip  (John).  R.  A.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in 
May,  1817  ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  house-painter;  displayed 
such  genius  that  through  the  aid  of  Lord  Panmurc  he  was 
enabled  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  1837; 
exhibited  his  li'rsl  hislorical  picture  1810 ;  returned  to 
Aberdeen  ;  emidoycd  ten  years  in  delineations  of  the  peas- 
ant life  and  the  religious  observances  of  Scotland;  made 
several  visits  to  Spain,  where  he  found  materials  for  nu- 
merous successful  pictures  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  1859.  D.  at  London  Feb.  27,  18{;7. 
Phillipp's,  tp.,  Etowah  co.,  Ala.  P.  177. 
Phil'lips,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  separates  it  from  .Mississippi.  Aroi, 
750  sq.  m.  It  is  in  part  level  and  subject  to  floods,  but  is 
extremely  fertile  and  well  timbered.  Cotton  and  corn  are 
extensively  produced.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Ar- 
kansas Central  R,  R.     Cap.  Helena.     P,  15,372, 

Phillips,  county  of  Kans.as,  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska. 
Are;i,  '.MIO  sq.  ni.  It  is  undulating,  well  watered,  and 
ad.a])tcd  to  wheat  and  i^toek  raising.  Since  the  census  of 
1870  it  has  been  rapidly  settled.  Cap.  Phillipsburg. 
Phillips,  tp..  Hot  Springs  co..  Ark.  P.  239. 
Phillips,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  JIc,  on  Sandy 
River,     P.  1373. 

Phillips  (AnELAiDE),  b,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
l.and,  in  1833;  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  childhood;  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  the  Boston  Museum  1813,  and  at  tho 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadeli>hia,  1840  ;  was  for  several 
years  a  favorite  member  of  the  Museum  company;  pos- 
sessed a  fine  contralto  voice,  which  by  cultivalion  in  Italy 
(1852-54)  enabled  her  to  become  a  successful  prima  donna, 
having  appeared  in  Italian  opera  at  Milan  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  tho  American  cities.     She  resides  in  Boston, 

Phillips  (GEOitn),  b.  at  Kiinig.sberg  Jan.  6,  1801.  of 
Protestant  parents:  studied  law  at  Giittingen  and  Berlin  ; 
became  a  convert  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  wioto 
Deutsche  Geschiehte  mil  besondcrer  Uneksicht  aiif  Jlclir/ion, 
Recht  und  Staalsrerfasauug  (2  vols.,  1832),  in  which  he  do- 
fends  all  the  extravagances  and  encroachments  of  the 
papal  see:  founded  in  1838,  together  with  Giirres,  tho 
Hislnriseh-polilische  Blatter,  a  periodical  whose  tendency 
was  the  ro-cstablisbment  of  the  sujiremaey  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  social  life  and  the  reduction  of  tho 
state  to  a  mere  police  institution  ;  was  appointed  professor 
at  Munich  in  1833,  at  Innspruek  in  1849,  and  ivt  Vienna  in 
1851,  D.  at  Salzburg  Sept.  6,  1872.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  numerous  writings  are  Das  h'irchenrechi  (7  vols., 
1845-69)  and  Deutsche  Reichs-  und  lieehl'ijcschichte  (2  vols., 
1845-50). 

Phillips  (Jonx),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec. 
6,  1719;  graduated  at  Harvard  1735:  was  for  a  time  a 
preacher,  but  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  where  in  1781  he  founded  Phillips  Academy  at  a 
cost  of  $134,000;  gave  .also  S31.000  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  besides  liberal  sums  to  Dartmouth  College  and 
Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.     D.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Apr.  21.  1795. 

Phillips  (JoHx),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1770; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1788  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1809 
a  judge  of  common  pleas;  a  State  sen.ator  180.3-23:  pres- 
ident of  the  St.ate  senate  1813-23  ;  first  mayor  of  Boston 
1822-23 ;  father  of  Wendell  Phillips.  D.  at  Boston  May 
29,  1823. 

Phillips  (Jonx),  b.  at  Marden,  Wiltshire,  England,  Deo. 
25, 1800,  was  a  nephew  of  William  Smith,  called  "  the  father 
of  English  geology,"  of  whom  he  was  a  pupil ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  gcologyin  King's  College,  London,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  finally  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  made  important  researches  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
astronomy,  and  meteorology.  Author  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Geolotjif  nf  Yorkshire  (1829-36),  A  Treatise  on  Geology' 
(2  vols.,  i837-38),  PaUozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
etc.  (1841),  and  other  writings  on  geology.  D.  at  Oxford 
Apr.  24,  1874. 

Phillips  (Pnii-ip).  b.  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
13,  1834;  was  bred  on  a  farm,  but  gave  much  attention  to 
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music,  which  be  studied  under  Lowell  Mason  ;  has  for  some 

years  been  distinguished  as  a  corapuser  of  religious  songs; 
becume  uiusit;al  editor  tor  the  Methodi.st  Bonk  Concern  at 
New  York  in  IStjU;  has  published  collections  of  music  for 
Sunday  schools  and  social  worship.  ' 

Phillips  (Samuel,  Jr.)-  LL.D.,  b.  at  Andover  (North 
parish),  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  17^1;  graduated  at  Harvard  1771  ; 
was  a  prominent  legislator  of  Massachusetts,  in  whoso 
senate  he  sat  for  twenty  years,  being  for  fifteen  years  its 
president;  was  a  judge  of  common  pleas  17.Sl-y8,  and 
afterward  lieutenant-governor;  was  a  prominent  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  and  the  principal  founder  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     D.  Feb.  10,  1802. 

Phillips  fSTEPOEx  Clarendon),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Nov.  1,  iSOl  ;  graduated  in  1819  at  Harvard;  became  a 
merchant  and  a  prominent  State  legislator;  was  in  Con- 
gress l.s;i4-;iS;  mayor  of  Salem  IS38-i2;  Presidential 
elector  in  18^0,  and  twice  a  Free  Soil  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, besides  holding  various  public  offices:  was  many 
years  connected  with  the  State  board  of  education,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  public-spirited  eitizens  of  his 
State.  He  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  luuibor  l)usincss 
in  Canada,  and  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
Jlontreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  June  20,  1857. 

Phillips  (Wendell),  the  Tyrta?us  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  America,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1811,  is  the 
son  of  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  was 
sent  to  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  gracluated  in  ISMl  : 
entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  in  that  institution  in  1833,  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  183-1.  The  times  in  which  he  entered  upon 
the  stage  were  clouded  with  political  anxieties  of  the  most 
serious  character;  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a  young  man  of  strong  moral  convictions,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  power  lodged  in  an  alert  and  vigorous 
body — a  man,  in  short,  in  full  spiritual  and  physical  health 
— to  stand  outside  the  struggle  that  was  already  begun  be- 
tween the  forces  of  liberty  and  slavery.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  by  his  clear-headcil.  courageous,  and  uncompro- 
mising (Icclaration  of  anti-slavery  principles,  had  not  only 
made  that  struggle  inevitable;  he  had  actually  brought  it 
about,  and  taken  so  bold  a  stand  that  it  was  impossible  it 
should  ever  end  until  one  side  or  the  other  should  conquer. 
Those  who  knew  the  principles  that  were  at  stake,  and  how 
deep  they  struck  down  into  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
who  knew  also  what  the  man  was  who  had  pledged  his  life, 
his  fortunes,  and  his  sacred  honor  not  to  forsake  the  cause 
of  liberty,  knew  well  enough  that  the  war  was  begun,  and 
that  it  would  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  The  incidents  of 
the  anti-slavery  contest,  so  far  as  Mr.  Garrison  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  them,  have  been  already  fully  de- 
tailed in  our  account  of  his  life.  In  183o  the  '*  Broadcloth 
mob" — so  called  because  it  was  set  on  foot,  and  even  led, 
by  men  of  wealth  and  social  position — broke  into  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  obliged  it  to 
disperse.  Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  assisting  at  the  meeting, 
was  seized  by  the  mob,  a  rope  was  put  about  his  body,  and 
he  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  the  authorities  refus- 
ing to  interfere  officially,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by 
the  subterfuge  of  ]>utting  him  in  jail  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  It  is  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  state  here  that  the 
women  of  the  society  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  the 
heroism  that  might  have  been  hojicd  for  from  such  as  they 
were — women  of  the  best  blood  and  breeding  of  Boston. 
The  president  of  the  scn-iety  was  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man, than  whom  America  never  knew  a  better-trained, 
more  cultivated,  or  more  earnest  woman,  with  nobler  man- 
ners, with  a  larger  heart,  or  richer  in  saving  common  sense. 
Wendell  Phillips,  not  at  that  time  twenty -five  years  of  age, 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  this  mob  of  gen- 
tlemen— well-drest^ed.  rich,  and  the  inliciitors  not  only  of 
money,  but  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  culture  and  en- 
lightenment in  Boston  for  200  years,  yet  still  so  sunk  in 
essential  ignorance  as  to  believe  they  could  fight  moral 
conviction  with  brick-bats  and  ropes!  ,\nd  ho  saw,  too, 
the  courage  of  a  band  of  women  lU-Ucately  born  and  bred, 
who  in  this  hour  of  trial  could  teach  men  what  strength 
belief  in  principle  can  impart  to  the  weak.  He  saw.  what 
those  who  saw  it  say  can  never  be  forgotten,  the  face  of 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  as  she  walked  out  of  the  hall, 
where,  in  answer  to  her  dignified  pleading,  the  nmyor  of 
the  city  had  told  her  he  had  no  power  to  protect  her  or  her 
society.  No  mob.  not  even  one  of  gentlemen,  could  have 
found  it  in  its  heart  to  insult  such  a  woman,  and  if  e\'en 
the  representatives  of  Beacon  street  and  Park  street  opened 
up  a  way  for  this  wonnin  to  ]>ass  through  unharmcil,  it  is 
not  dilficult  to  understand  that  a  nature  so  nobly  strung  as 
that  of  Phillips's  must  have  been  greatly  moved  by  such  a 
sight.  Nor  will  it  surprise  us  to  learn  that  from  those 
earliest  days  the  cause  uf  the  rights  of  woman  has  held  an 


almost  equal  place  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  rights  of 
the  slave ;  nor  that  when  the  one  cause  was  gained,  and 
slavery  felt  to  be  under  foot,  the  cause  of  woman  should 
have  found  in  him  one  of  its  sturdiest  supporters.  Mr. 
Phillips  made  his  first  distinguished  mark  as  an  orator  in 
1837.  A  meeting  had  been  called  in  Boston  to  protest 
against  the  munlcr  at  Alton,  III.,  of  the  Kev.  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,thc  editor  of  an  anti-slavery  newspaper,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  mob  in  that  place  while  attempting  to 
save  his  printing-press  and  his  office  from  their  fury.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  was  a  native  of  New  England,  a  man  of  character 
and  worth,  and  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the  friends  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  everywhere.  The  Boston  mob  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  open  violence  over  the  whole  North,  and 
the  Alton  mob,  though  it  was  made  of  ditferent  stuff  from 
that  which  had  its  origin  in  Beacon  street,  was  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  The  meeting  in  Boston  would  have 
ended  in  the  smoke  of  a  few  perfunctory  resolutions — and 
under  the  crafty  leadership  of  the  chairman,  Attorney-tien- 
eral  Austin,  a  cowardly  conser\atism  had  nearly  gained  so 
much — when  Wendell  Phillips  in  a  nmnly,  logical,  and  yet 
fiery  speech  took  the  meeting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sauls 
who  held  the  clothes  of  the  slayers  of  the  martyrs  and  were 
consenting  unto  their  death.  From  this  time  Air.  Phillips, 
having  once  set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  never  looked  back. 
He  gave  up  his  commission  as  a  lawyer,  since  he  could  no 
longer  hold  himself  bound  to  obey  the  Constitution  of  the 
LT.  S.,  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  knew  protected  the  holder  of 
shaves  in  those  rights  which  Phillips  had  determined  not  only 
never  to  recognize,  but  to  destroy.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  taking  this  step  Wendell  Phillips  made  a  sacrifice 
of  social  jiosition  and  uf  ambitious  prospects  such  as  few 
young  men  have  ever  made  in  any  country.  He  had  good 
grounds  for  every  hope  that  can  animate  a  youth.  He  was 
well  born,  he  was  well  bred,  he  had  a  fortune  assured  with- 
out labor,  and  was  thus  free,  loving  labor,  to  strike  his 
furrow  where  he  would.  He  had  all  personal  advantages, 
and  such  native  gifts  as  an  orator — graces  and  strengths 
that  played  against  a  background  of  solid  learning  and 
accomplishment — that  it  was  inevitable  all  the  prizes  of  the 
world  he  lived  in  would  have  been  heaped  into  his  hands 
had  he  only  been  willing  to  serve  that  world  in  its  own  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  turned  and  lookeil,  he  saw  but 
a  grim  prospect.  Certainly,  he  did  not,  as  Mr.  Garrison 
did,  see  ruin  ami  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face.  All 
his  material  wants  were  secured  from  peril,  but  everything 
else  that  makes  life  dear  to  social  man  was  on  the  hazard 
of  the  die  he  cast  when  he  joined  the  anti-slavery  cause 
and  gave  uj)  his  p<isition  at  the  bar.  Pcrhajis  never  any- 
where, out  of  France,  did  political  and  religious  hatreds 
have  such  a  swing  as  they  had  in  the  Boston  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  No  one  who  docs  not  know  these 
days  by  experience  can  imagine  the  social  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  took  up  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  earnest.  The  trouble  was,  that  these  converts 
were  not  poor  fishermen  and  carpenters,  but  were  socially 
every  way  the  equals  of  the  people  who  persecuted  them. 
They  were  born  as  well,  had  fed  as  well,  and  when  they 
were  called  on  to  endure  the  winter's  cold,  with  doors  shut 
in  their  faces  that  once  were  gladly  opened,  with  averted 
glances  in  the  street,  and  open  cuts  from  old-time  friends, 
they  must  have  been  callous  indeed  n()t  to  feci  this  cruelty. 
But  all  was  borne  with  high-hearted  cheerfulness  and 
sweetness;  and  let  one  who  as  a  boy  was  by  good  fortune 
an  eyewitness  of  this  noble  company's  behavior  testify 
how  inspiring  it  was  to  live  even  in  the  shadow  of  such 
serene  and  honc-t  heroism.  Phillips,  then,  had  great  com- 
pensations, and  bought  with  what  in  simple  faith  and 
loyalty  to  right  he  meant  for  a  sacrifice  the  confidence  and 
intimate  companionship  of  men  and  women  with  whom  it 
was  a  high  iirivilege  tu  live  and  share  their  work.  From 
this  time,  giving  up  all  otiu-r  employment,  Mr.  Phillips 
devoted  himself  with  unfailing  energy  to  the  advocacy  of 
rhe  anti-slavery  cause.  Ho  was  the  orator,  above  all  others, 
by  the  charm  of  a  powerful  logic,  a  wit  that  niayed  about 
Ins  ihemc  with  the  jiurity  and  the  power  of  the  sunbeam, 
and  a  command  of  the  English  language  that  showed  him 
familiar  with  the  works  of  every  master.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  there  ever  spoke  in  America  such  nn 
orator  as  Wcn.lell  Phillips.  Ho  had,  united,  such  weight 
of  matter  ami  such  manliness  of  manner,  with  only  so 
much  grace  iis  may  be  allowed  in  a  man.  that  nu  audience. 
though  it  were  packed  with  enemies  when  ho  began,  but 
woul-l  be  his  friend  when  he  had  ended.  He  spoke,  co  far 
as  it  was  physically  possible,  wherever  ho  was  called,  and 
always  without  pay — sometimes,  very  often  indeed,  paying 
his  own  travelling  expenses.  He  never  used  notes  in  sneak  - 
ing.  nor.  we  believe,  wrote  out  his  speeches  beforclian  1. 
His  manner  was  grave  and  dignified,  with  but  few  gestures, 
and  those  struck  out  from  the  fire  of  the  moment ;  and  they 
had  such  truth  and  aptness  as  no  premeditation  can  give. 
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His  charnctoristicsi  as  n  speaker  were — a  logical,  lawyer-like 
getting  out  of  his  subject  nnrl  pront  elogeness  in  bis  nr^n- 
inent.  »n  tliiit  if  lu'  went  tAX  :i  little  to  meet  an  iiiterruiition. 
or  tn  answer  a  ipiestinn,  or  to  jmrrv  the  tlinist  of  nn  insult 
or  ft  thrent  interjcctcil.  iie  qniekly  returned  and  beat  out 
the  iron  on  his  anvil.  Uv  had  no  iiatho?.  nor  ever  tried  to 
move  that  way:  he  ha<I  not  Mr.  l.inroln's  Eastern  j;ift  for 
,«torv-tellinj;  :  but  he  knew  wrll  the  eliann  of  nneeclote.  of 
illustrations  fr<»ni  history  and  liini;rajtliy.  and  his  speeches 
were  rich  in  the  objective  charm  that  comes  from  the  apt 
introduction  of  tliese.  No  speaker  was  more  welcome; 
and  when  the  j^torm  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was 
siunewhat  subsided,  and  people  liad  learned  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  stay  the  stream,  no  name  W!is  surer  to 
draw  out  the  popuhitinn  of  the  towns  and  villa;;es  to  the 
lyeeum  than  that  of  M'endell  Phillip?.  In  New  York  and 
Boston  he  was  always  sure  of  a  crowded  lu)use.  and  lie  was 
always  reaily  tr)  s^ieak  for  any  cause  he  lield  dear,  espe- 
cially for  temperance,  of  which  lie  was  always  a  distin- 
j^uishcd  advocate,  and  for  woman's  rij;hts.  lie  sometimes 
lectured  on  topics  apart  from  his  main  errand,  and  one 
lecture,  On  thr  I.ont  Aitf>,  has  been  delivered  by  him  an 
immense  niunber  of  times.  For  such  deliveries  as  these 
vre  believe  Mr.  I'hillips  has  always  been  (laid,  but  with  a 
p:enerosity  characteristic  of  the  man  the  money  earneil  in 
this  way  has  been  turned  into  some  needy  treasury  or 
found  its  way  into  hands  wliose  needs  were  not  to  be  made 
known.  The  anti  slavery  cause,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
the  work  of  one  man.  was  Mr.  (iarrison'.*'  creation  with- 
out ft  doubt,  but  Mr.  Phillips  took  the  water  out  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  great  cistern  and  with  it  refreshed  the  whole 
land.  This  new  Paul  planted,  and  this  new  Apollos  watered  ; 
ami.  as  they  did  all  for  the  love  <if  God,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  declare  tliat  he  alone  {;avc  the  increase  in  which  wc 
to-day  rejoice.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips has  been  busier  than  before  in  the  lyeeum.  Besides 
temperance  and  women's  rights  he  has  lectured  often  and 
written  much  on  tinance,  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  the  effort  to  secure  a  fairer  division  between  tlie  cap- 
italist and  workmen  of  the  fruits  of  their  joint  toil,  lie 
has  advocated  ])rohibitory  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sate 
of  liquors,  maintaining  that  thus  far  the  attempt  to  govern 
great  cities  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  dram-shop.  lie  has 
urged  that  the  national  banks  be  dc])riveil  of  the  right  to 
issue  bills,  and  that  the  government  furnish  all  the  nati<mal 
currency,  separating  it  wholly  from  any  coin  basis,  and  let 
the  currency  rest  solely  on  the  credit  of  the  government. 

Clarence  Cook. 

Phillips  (Wii.i,ARn\  LL.D.,  b.  at  Eridgewatcr,  Mass., 
Den.  lU,  list;  graduated  at  Harvard  ISIO;  was  a  college 
tutor  ISlO-lo  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  was  a 
judge  of  probate  ISIJ'.I— 17;  became  in  1S43  president  of  a 
life  insurance  company:  author  of  treatises  on  Insurance 
(182;i).  Palnifs  (\^:i7  ),'/*'»(  idea  I  Economy/  (1S2S),  etc. 

Phillips  (William),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  10,  1700; 
was  a  successful  merchant,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  ;  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts 1812-2.!.     D.  May  26,  1827. 

Phillips  (William  Wirt),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y..  Sept.  2;>.  17'.H);  graduated  at  Union  Coliego 
1815;  studied  at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary;  became 
pastor  of  the  Pearl  street  Presbyterian  church,  N.  Y.,' 1S18; 
was  transferred  to  the  \Vall  street  church  1S26;  prominent 
in  the  public  concerns  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  was 
trustee  of  the  college  and  seminary  at  Princeton,  member 
of  the  council  of  the  New  York  University,  president  of 
the  board  of  foreign  missions,  and  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  1835.     D.  in  New  York  Mar.  20,  18135. 

Phiriipsburg,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap,  of  Phillips  co.,  Kan., 
on  l)eer  Creek. 

Phillipshur^,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
Delaware  Kiver  opposite  Easton.  Pa.. on  Morris  and  Kssex. 
Central  Now  Jersey.  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and  Bclvi- 
dere  Delaware  U.  Rs.,  has  1  newspaper  and  large  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  iron.      P.  59.32. 

Phillipsbursr,  b..  Moon  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  554. 
Phinipst(»ii,p..v.  and  tp..  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.    P.  693. 
PhiriipstdWii,  tj).,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  5117. 

Philmont,  p.-v..  Claverack  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  llarlom  11.  R. 

Philo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  291  ;  of  tp.  1184. 

Phi'lo  Jiid:r'ns,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  twenty  rears 
before  Christ;  spent  his  whole  life  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twi»  journeys  he  made— one  to  Jerusalem,  and  one 
to  Rome.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  though  he  is 
often  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Hieronymus. 


Ho  was  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  occupiod  a  oonenicuous 
position  in  his  native  place.     In  the  year  40  a.  d.  no  was 
chosen  a  member  of  tlie  embassy  which  the  Jews  pent  to 
Rome  to   Caius  Caligula.     The  embassy  stuyeil  in   Rome 
over  half  a  year  without  being  admitted  to  tlie  presence 
of  the  emperor  ;  but  during  the  reign  oi  Claudius  a  learned 
defence  of  the  Jews,  written  by  Philo,  was  read  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.     The  embassy  he  has  described  in  his  Ltujntio 
nU  CaJHin.     In  Alexandria  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  stud- 
ies, and  although  as  a  philosopher  he  is  witliout  original 
genius,  and  as  an  autliur  without  original  style,  the  j)ci-u 
liarity  of  his   situation   as  mediator  between    (J reek   and 
Orientil  wisdom,  between  Phitonism  and  Judaism,  between 
p!)lytlieism  and  monotheism,  gave  his  writings  a  great  in- 
fluence in   his  own  time,  and   makes  them   interesting  to 
ours.     During  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  had 
gathered  at   Alexandria,  allured   by  the  marvellous  jirog- 
rcss  of  that  city  in    wealth  and  commercial   importance. 
At  the  time  of  Philo  they  occupied  two  of  the  five  wards 
of  the  city,  and  they  were  found  also  in  the  three  others. 
But  having  come  into  close  contact  here  with  (ireek  civil- 
ization and  Greek  philosophy,  it  became  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain   their  original  eliaractcr  as   .lews  unalloyed. 
They  naturally  endeavored  to  reconcile  that  which  in  their 
sacred  books  they  considered  as  divine  revelation  with  that 
which  in  the  Greek  speculation  they  felt  to  be  true.     Prom 
this   intermixture    of    Greek   and   Oriental    views    sprang 
Gnosticism.  Neo-Platonism,  and   that  stdiool   of  Christian 
theology  which  is  generally  called  the  Alexandrian,  repre- 
sented by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus.  Origen.aml  others.     But 
the  first  representative  or  manifestation  of  this  peculiar 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  is  Philo  .Jud;eus.     He 
was  a  very  pious  and  religious  man,  and  believed  himself 
t>  be  an  orthodox  Jew.    He  was  very  severe  on  those  of  his 
cDuntrymen  who  found  it  easy  to  accommodate  tlie  faith 
of  their  ancestors  to  the  new  circumstances ;  yet  he  is  him- 
self their  representative,  their  type.     His  many  writings 
are  generally  divided  into  three  classes — those  defending 
his   countrymen,   Cmitrd  Flnccnm,   Lvf/atio  nd  C<tjn/ii,   l)c 
NnhiHtatc  ;  those  interpreting  and  explaining  the  sacred 
books   of  the   Jews  and   their  ideas,   I)r  Mnudi    Oplfifio, 
Ijt;;/ii}  AiUf/oiiarnm  Lihri  III.,  Dc  Mnunnhin,  Ih.    I'limiH/i 
Siicrrd'ttnin,  Dc    Pontcn'fate    C'rthn',  Dr  Cfirnihiiii,   He  /'(Pii!- 
tvutiit  ;  and  those  treating  metaphysical  subjects,  l)i  Mtniili 
Incomiptihilitcfr,  Quod  Oiiniis  Probns  Lihcr,  Dc  Vitu  Cmi- 
tcmpfdtira.     Of  these  three  classes,  the  second  and  third 
are  the   most  interesting  with  respect  to  his  standpoint. 
His  method  of  interpretation  is  the  allegorical.     The  texts 
of  the  sacretl  books  are  nut  made  subjects  of  positive  crit- 
icism, but  employed  as  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  theories.      Thus,  the  garden   of  Eden  represents  (iocl's 
wisdom,  and  the  four  streams  issuing  from  the  ganlen  the 
four  virtues  emanating  from  wisdom.     Adam,  hiding  away 
from  God,  rej)resents  vice,  which  bereaves  us  <d"  the  aspect 
of  the  good.      In  his  total  view  of  the  universe  he  retains 
the  genuine  Jewish  separation  between  (Jod  and  the  world, 
but  he  knows  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  (Jreek  jiolythe- 
ism   and  jianthcism.       While   in   the   Old   Testament    the 
world  is  in  (Jod's  hand  like  a  cloth,  which  he  folds  or  un- 
folds just   as  he  pleases,  with  Philo  matter  is  an  eternal 
princi[>le.      Ilis   idea  of  God  is  thoroughly   monotlieistic, 
but   between  God  and  matter  he  finds  a  convenient  place 
for  the  ideas  of  Plato  transformed  into  the  angels  of  the 
Old  Testament.      These  ideas  or  powers  or  angels  form  the 
medium  through  which  God  reveals  himself  to  the  wurlil, 
and  they  arc  all  gathered  together  in  a  divine  world-spirit, 
ft  divine  intellect,  the  Lntjns.  Clemens  Pkteusen. 

Philology,     See  Lancuace. 

Philopfle'men,  b.  at  Megalopolis,  Arcadia,  in  252  b.  c, 
of  a  noble  family  ;  received  a  careful  educatiim.  and  gave 
early  evidences  of  his  military  anrl  administrative  talents; 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  battle  of  Scllasia  (221 
B.  c.)  as  leader  of  the  horse  ;  lived  subsequently  for  several 
years  in  Crete,  and  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  {ntrnt- 
fiffnn)  of  the  Achaean  League  in  208  n,  c,  a  jiosition  which 
he  held  eight  times.  It  was  his  policy  to  put  down  rigor- 
ously all  internal  dissensions  and  fends  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  any  opportunity  of  interfering  in  (ireek 
affairs;  and  although  his  plan  was  finally  baflled  by  the 
fickleness  of  his  countrymen  and  the  meddlesomeness  of 
the  Roman  senate,  in  details  he  achieved  many  brilliant 
successes;  thus,  ho  compelled  the  Sfiartans  to  join  the 
league,  which  was  an  important  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  united  Greece.  Ho  was  in  Greek  history  the 
last  character  of  a  heroic  cast.  When  the  Messenians  re- 
volted against  the  league,  he  was  seventy  years  old  and 
sick  in  bed.  but  he  rose  immediately  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  league.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  their  commander 
sent  to  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine,  which  he  emptied  (183 

B.  C). 
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Philop'olis  (P.  0.  namo  Si-arks),  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 

Philos'ophy  [(ir.  •J)iAoiroif.ia,  from  *iAo5  and  doijuo, 
"  lovo  of  wisdiim  "].  The  introduction  of  this  term  is  cur- 
rently attributed  to  Pythagoras  on  the  authority  of  Cicero 
(  riidr.,  V.  3)  and  l)io;;cncs  Lacrtiua  (i.  12 ;  viii.  S),  but  the 
oldest  writer  known  to  use  it  is  Herodotus  (i.  3(1).  The 
Seven  Wise  Men  were  called  aottiiarai,  to  denote  their  prac- 
tical sagacity  i-ather  than  tlicir  knowledge  of  science  as 
such.  Socrates,  however,  is  said  to  have  called  himself  a 
philosopher  in  order  to  reprove  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  he 
being  only  a  seeker  of  wisdom — they,  self-styled  possessors 
of  wisdom. 

/it  Hcfinilion. — Many  noteworthy  definitions  of  this  sci- 
ence may  be  culled  from  its  writers.    While  the  Stoics  made 
it  include  "a  striving  after  virtue  in  the  sciences,  jihysics, 
ethics,  and  logic,"  Epicurus  declared  it  t)  bo  the  rational 
]jursuit  of  happiness.     Plato  had  already  designated  phi- 
losophy as  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge  ( e;ricrT»jfx7j  = 
scientific  knowledge),  and  Aristotle  had  defined  it  as  the 
science  of  being  as  being  (to  ov  iJ  ov).     The  relation  of 
cause  and  efl'ect  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  definitions  of  the 
earlier   among   modern    )ihilos(i])hcrs    (Descartes,   Bacon, 
Ilobbes,  Leibnitz).    Wolf  returns  substantially  to  the  Aris- 
totelian basis  by  defining  it  to  be  the  science  of  possible 
existence  in  so  far  as  possible,  thus  referring  to  the  logical 
conditions  of  existence.     Fichte  makes  it  the  science  of 
sciences  (  Wiuitiisilin/liilelirf):  and  this  conception  is  very 
generally    adopteil,  "with    slight    modifications,    by    later 
thinkers.     Whenever  man  attempts  to  refer  all  of  his  cog- 
nitions to  one.  he  begins  to  philosophize.     Each  nation's 
philosophy  is  ail  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world,  as  they  ap]>car  to  it  from  the  standp(dnt  of  its  na- 
tional life,  by  some  one  principle.     This  principle  may  be 
any  cognition  selected  from  the  realm  of  nature  or  from  that 
of  mind.     The  systems  of  philosophy  of  a  given  nation  or 
time  may  difTer  as  to  the  one  i)rinciple  chosen  as  the  ex- 
planatory <me,  hut  they  are  certain  to  agree  in  the  elements 
of  the  ]irobIem  to  be  solved.     For  the  philosophy  of  a  given 
epoch  endeavors  to  state  in  ultimate  terms  the  elements  of 
the  problems  of  its  epoch.     A  philoso]>hic  solution  of  a 
problem  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  immediate  and 
contradictory  elements,  as  they  are  given  in  life,  to  the 
ultimate  terms  or  expressions  which  indicate  the  universal 
and  necessary  conditions  out  of  which  those  elements  have 
arisen.     Hence,  every  philosophy  has  two  factors:  (1)  the 
temporal  and  finite  one,  which  includes  the  empirical  ele- 
ments to  be  ex])lained — that  is,  the  then  present  world  of 
man  and  nature,  which  involves  problemstobe  solved;  (2) 
an  eternal  and  infinite  element,  or  the  permanent  and  un- 
changeable  ultimate   idea   through  which   the   solution  is 
wrought  t)ut  anil  by  which  the  temporal  and  finite  is  ex- 
plained :  this  element  is  the  conception  of  the  abs(dute  its 
it  finds  expression   in  the  solution.     Thus,  the  ililTcrent 
systems  of  philosojihy  start  from  difi'ercnt  phases  of  life 
(because  its  phases,  from  one  age  to  ant)ther,  are  perpetually 
changing),  and  yet  they  arrive  at  substantially  the  same 
result  if  they  are  complete  systems.     The  diflerence.  there- 
fore, between  the  systems  of   philosophy  of  dilfcrent  peo- 
ples apjtertaiiis  rather  to  the  empirical  factor  than  to  the 
character  (*f  the  general  terms  in    whidi  the  solution  is 
expressed  and  contained.     It  has  been  pointed  out  (see 
GKSi':itAi.i/.ATioN)  that  in  the  most  rudimentary  form  of 
knowing — i.  e.  in    sense-perception — there  is  a  synthesis 
of   the   two  extremes  of  cognition:    (1)  the   immediately 
conditioned  content,  which  is  the  particular  object  as  here 
and    now    perceived:    (2)    the    accompanying   perception 
of  the  self  or  Ego   which  perceives — that  is,  the  activity 
of  self-consciousness,  the  Knowleilge  that  it  is  I  who  am 
subject  in   this   particular    act  of  perception,     llenee,   in 
sense-perception    two   objects   are    necessarily  eombincil : 
(ii)    tile   particular   object  here   and    now  (iresented :   (li) 
the  universal  subject  of  all  activity  of  pe'-ceiving.     This 
universal  subject,  which  is  thus  its  own  object  in  all  forms 
of  knowing,  apjjcars  in  two  characters  if  we  reflect  upon 
it:  (I)   it  is  absolutely  ])articular — /.   c   present    in    this 
special  moment  now  anil  here,  ami  in  this  special  act  of 
])erception:  and  (2)  it  is  absolutely  universal,  retaining  its 
self-identity  under  the  constant  change  or  (lux  which  es- 
sentially belongs  to  the  process  of  the  immediate  now  and 
here,  or  present  moment.     The  jiresent  now  is  :i  jioint  in 
time,  anil  thus  has  no  <luratiiiii  except  through  the  syn- 
thetical addition  of  past  and   future  time,  which  ate  not, 
but  either  ivvrc  or  else  iritt  Or.     Thus,  such  a  thing  as  the 
jtorception  of  a  ])ermancnt  or  a  rrlntlnn  of  tun/  nnrt  (for 
example,  the  one  of  iilcntity  or  of  ilifi'eroncc.  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  ones)  cannot  transpire  without 
attention  on  the  part  <>f  the  subject  who  perceives  to  the 
perception  of  self  or  to  the  universal  factor  which  is  pres- 
ent in  perception.    This  act  of  attention  to  self  is  retlectitm, 
self-]>crce])tion  entering  all  jierceptions.    The  degree  of  the 
power  of  reflection   or  of  attention   to  self-eonseiousnoss 


measures  the  ability  to  generalize  or  the  ability  to  think  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  of  thought.  For  the  mini- 
mum of  this  power  <d'  reflection  admits  barely  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  the  perceptions  of  time-moments  that 
are  slightly  separated,  and  hence  its  results  are  bare 
perceptions  of  identity  or  lUiTerenee,  without  the  quantity 
and  quality  thereof.  .Sense-perception  increases  in  rich- 
ness of  knowledge  in  projiortion  as  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis or  of  eoinbining  the  successive  elements  of  percep- 
tion increases.  .\nd  this  power  of  combining  such  separate 
elements  is  contingent  on  the  power  of  reflection  or  of  at- 
tention to  the  self-activity  in  (lerception.  ,Such  refieetion 
has  been  called  "  second  intention,"  and  is  theeimflitton  of 
all  generalization.  Self-consciousness  is  therefore  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge  ;  for  all  predication — from  the  emptiest 
assertion.  *'  This  is  now."  uj)  to  the  richest  statement  involv- 
ing the  ultimate  relation  of  the  worbl  to  (lod  as  the  high- 
est principle — is  possible  only  through  a  withdrawal  of  the 
mind  out  of  the  limiting  comlitions  of  the  particular  here 
and  n()W  by  means  of  attention  toils  own  :ictivity,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out.eomprchcntls  the  two  phases  of  absolute 
particularity  and  absolute  universal  potentiality  in  one. 
This  is  the  psychological  basis  of  the  general  jirinciple  laid 
down  regarding  the  identity  of  systems  of  philosophy  and 
their  phases  of  difference.  The  naive  state  of  mind  of  the 
uncultured  human  being,  alike  with  the  acute  philosophical 
intellect  or  the  intuition  of  the  religious  mystic,  in^-olves  in 
all  its  activities  and  at  every  moment  thereof  this  phase  of 
attention  to  the  self-activity  or  to  the  subject  which  knows. 
The  naive  or  non-philosophical  stage  of  consciousness  difl'era 
from  the  philosophical  stage  in  the  f:ict  that  the  latter  sets  up 
some  one  of  its  cognitions  as  the  highest  principle,  through 
which  it  attempts  to  explain  the  totality  of  said  cognitions, 
while  the  former  makes  no  such  attempt.  The  philosophi- 
cal activity  of  the  mind  is  therefore  a  tliirit  iutpiithnt,  or 
act  of  attention  which  has  for  its  object  the  reference  of 
individual  cognitions,  whether  particular  or  general,  to  an 
assumecl  supreme  principle.  This  jihilosophical  act,  it  is 
evident  therefore,  is  a  species  of  reflection  different  from 
that  reflection  which  is  implicit  in  all  cognition.  It  is  an 
act  of  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  immediate  cognition, 
whicdi  arises  through  the  first  and  second  intention  (or 
perception  and  reflection),  and  a  concentration  of  the  at- 
tention upon  the  relation  of  that  immediate  cognition  (as 
existing  in  its  separate  details)  to  all  cognition  as  totality. 
It  is  therefore  systematic  knowing.  Moreover,  as  already 
suggested,  it  may  posit  as  its  supreme  principle  any  one 
of  its  cognitions,  taking,  for  example,  an  emjity  one  lying 
close  to  the  sensuous  pole  of  cognition,  or  a  concrete  one 
lying  close  to  the  pure  Ego.  Thus,  it  may  make  matter,  or 
some  form  of  matter,  as  water,  air,  fire,  or  ether,  the  ]ibilo- 
sophical  princi]>Ie  which  is  to  explain  all  things,  being 
universal  and  [larticular  at  the  same  time;  or  it  may  take 
for  this  purpose  Reason  (voOs),  the  Will,  the  Idea,  the 
(iood,  ('until  Kill,  the  self-re)iresenting  monad,  or  some  form 
nearly  approaching  the  pure  Ego,  for  its  princijile.  But 
the  psychological  presupposition  underlying  all  philosophy, 
whether  materialistic  or  spiritualistic,  is  the  fact  of  with- 
drawal or  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  its  first  stage  of 
cognition,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  same  under  the 
form  of  relation  to  a  single  jninciplc — I.  c.  to  an  absolute 
totality.  This  contains  the  remarkable  result  that  in  this 
species  of  knowing  the  niinil  views  its  first  principle,  or 
the  primitive  existences  by  which  it  explains  things  ns 
self-activities;  which  means  that  mind  sees  under  its 
knowledge  its  own  form  as  the  ultimate  truth  of  all.  Take 
the  standpoint  of  materialistic  philosophy,  for  example: 
Matter  is  the  nltiniate  principle,  the  whence  and  whither 
of  all.  Matter  is  thus  posited  as  a  universal  which  is 
the  sole  origin  of  all  particular  existences,  ami  also  the 
final  goal  of  the  same.  Hence,  matter  is  active,  giving 
rise  to  special  existences,  and  also  changing  them  into 
others  with  all  the  methoil  and  arrangement  which  we 
can  see  in  natural  laws.  For  matter  must  contain  in  it 
potentiallv  all  that  comes  from  it.  llcncc,  matter  is  crea- 
tive, causing  to  arise  in  its  own  general  substance  those 
particular  limitations  which  constitute  the  din"ercncc3 
and  individuality  of  things.  It  is  negative  or  destroyer 
in  that  it  annuls  the  indivi.iuality  of  particular  things, 
causing  to  vanish  those  limitations  which  separate  or  dis- 
tinguish this  thing  from  that  other.  Such  n  principle  as 
this  "matter"  is  assumed  to  be,  which  causes  existences 
to  arise  from  itself  bv  its  own  activity  upon  itself  and 
within  itself,  entirely  unc'Miditioncd  by  any  other  existence 
or  energy,  is  self  determination,  and  therefore  analogous 
to  that  i'aetor  in  sensuous  knowing  which  wa.s  called  the 
Ego  or  self-consciousness — an  activity  which  was  universal 
and  devoid  of  form,  and  yet  incessantly  productive  of 
forms,  and  destructive  of  the  same.  .Ml  this  is  implied  in 
the  theory  of  luuterialism,  and  exists  there  a.^  separate 
ideas,  only  needing  to  be  united  by  inferences.    But  "  inot- 
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tor"  as  such  idea  is  a  cognition  which  arises  only  through 
reflection;  it  is  |icrceive(i  by  *' second  intention,"  for  first 
intentiiin  only  rt-l'tTS  or  roliitos  to  iniiiR-iiiatv  partitMiliir  oli- 
ject.-<,  iin^l  nut  t'>  gcncnil  objects  like  **m:itter,"  wlii<'h  i.s 
only  a  toriu  for  the  persistent  activity  whicii  recurs  in  the 
perception  of  wluilover  objects  it  iipnrehemis  in  time  and 
space.  As  co<;niti<>n  of  the  niin<I,  tliercfore.  "matter"  is 
ft  proiliict  of  "  scfon'l  intention."  but  as  philosophic  prin- 
ciple it  is  more  than  this  :  it  is  tliis  fpecini  cognition  of 
mutter  posited  as  the  absolute  or  us  the  totality  and  en- 
tirety of  cognition,  and  iienco  not  as  limited  through  other 
])artiL'uhir  cognitions,  but  as  containing  within  itself  all 
Iiinit;itinns  nci-cssary  for  the  parti(;nhiri/ati'>n  of  other  cog- 
nitions. Ilcniie,  it  is  a  pure  Ego  in  so  far  as  tlic  possibility 
of  all  spCL'ial  ideas  arc  concerned,  and  an  active  process  so 
f:ir  as  actual  particular  existence  arises  from  it.  Thus, 
the  position  even  of  materialistic  philosophy'  implies  the 
thought  of  a  totality  which  is  purely  universal,  and  a^puro 
activity  originating  particular  existences  at  the  same  time. 
And  hero  we  meet  the  most  important  distinction  which 
belongs  to  the  detinitiun  of  philosophy.  The  degrees  of 
consciousness  are  various,  and  iliffer  through  the  complete- 
ness with  wliich  they  grasp  the  determinations  of  the  self- 
activity  of  the  Kgo.  On  the  stage  of  philosophy  conscious- 
ness grasps  determination  as  a  totality,  and  hence  as  self- 
determination.  Hut  this  may  ha]>pen  in  all  shapes,  from 
the  emptiest  up  to  the  fullest  and  concretest.  Even  in  ma- 
terialism the  attempt  to  explain  the  world  through  an  ulti- 
mate principle  indicates  the  certitude  of  tlie  mind  of  the 
objectivity  of  its  ])rinciple  of  self-determination,  and  it 
therefore  implicitly  asserts  and  presupposes  that  the  truth 
of  things  is  solf-di'termination.  And  yet  it  may  under 
this  form  so  far  contradict  itself  as  to  ro|)resetit  its  content, 
*' matter,"  to  be  a  mere  spatial  existence,  thinking  under 
the  term  a  vague  abstraction  as  the  origin  of  all  immediate 
particularity  and  as  the  final  cause  thereof,  without  dis- 
tinctly definini;  to  itself  these  attributes  as  belonging  to 
matter  as  highest  jirineiple.  There  are,  then,  various 
forms  of  philosojihy,  diifering  in  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  which  they  consciously  define  their  highest  prin- 
ciple as  the  concrete  Universal  which  originates  the  par- 
ticular by  its  self-activity,  and  thus  realizes  itself  in  its  own 
externality. 

The  distinction  of  philosophy  from  religion  (and  religion 
woultl  be  thought  at  first  to  be  a  reduction  of  all  specialty 
to  an  nbsolute  principle  {(Jod),  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
fined fur  the  jirovince  of  philosophy)  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  philosophy  attempts  to  comprehend  the  totality  of 
things  throuj^h  its  absolute  principle,  religion  represents  its 
absolute  in  the  historical  relation  of  Creator  of  the  world. 
and  thus  while  it  does  -subordinate  all  knowledge  to  one  of 
its  own  principles,  the  mind  in  religion  is  not  active  in  its 
third  intention,  but  only  in  its  first  and  second  intentions. 
Religion  otTers  its  teaching  to  the  lower  and  lowest  stages, 
as  well  as  to  the  highest  sta^^es  of  theoretical  consciousness  ; 
for  its  revelation,  although  of  the  highest  essence,  is  not 
immediately  addressed  to  the  theoretical  reason,  but  rather 
to  the  Will.  Hence.it  presents  its  absolute,  not  for  assimi- 
lation, but  for  practical  reconciliation  with  the  individual. 
The  relation  of  theosophy  or  mysticism  to  philosophy  is 
here  to  be  defined.  Setting  out  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion, and  positing  the  absolute  of  religion  as  not  only  the 
principle  of  human  action,  but  also  of  the;>rctieal  cognition, 
the  religious  mystic  explains  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
history  through  it.  This  constitutes  theosophy.  It  pur- 
ports to  arise  through  special  illumination  of  the  mind 
through  the  Absolute,  and  may  be  very  profound  and  com- 
plete in  its  theory  of  thiuj^s.  but  will  of  necessity  use  cate- 
gories borrowed  from  religion,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  pictured  representations,  while  philosophy  uses  its 
thoughts  abstractly,  and  derives  them  from  the  activity  of 
reflection. 

The  province  of  literature  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
philosophy  through  the  fact  that  its  works  seek  an  aesthetic 
unity  of  form,  rather  than  a  unity  in  the  principle  por- 
trayed. It  may  happen,  as  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  De 
Rerwn  Xatura,  that  a  philosophical  treatise  assumes  an 
aesthetic  form,  but  such  form  does  harm  to  the  requirements 
of  scientific  method.  The  essay  and  the  literary  criticism 
may  offer  profound  reflections,  but  they  are  necessarily 
hampered  thriuigh  their  form  when  it  is  literary  rather 
than  scientific. 

The  sciences,  finally,  are  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  philosophy,  especially  the  mental  sciences.  Indeed, 
philosophy  is  sometimes  made  synonymous  with  mental 
science,  or  with  psychology.  Wliile  religion  agrees  with 
philosophy  in  content  {the  relation  of  the  Absolute  to  the 
world),  it  differs  from  it  in  form  (employing  the  principle 
of  faith  or  authority  instead  of  logical  necessity)  ;  the  sci- 
ences, on  the  contrary,  agree  in  form,  but  disagree  in  con- 
tent.    They  treat  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  ma- 


terials within  special  provinces,  rather  than  the  reduction 
of  the  same  to  the  first  principle  of  all.  The  province  of 
philosophy  may  inchnk*  those  of  all  special  sciences,  and 
even  tliose  of  art  and  religion,  jurispruilcnce  and  ethics, 
psyidiology  and  ethnology,  in  so  far  as  those  provinces  arc 
made  elements  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  to  be  solved 
by  a  first  principle. 

ItH  Mftfi'xL — Philosophy  alone  can  cognize  methods, 
whether  of  other  provinces  of  mental  activity  or  of  its 
own  procedure,  tirst  and  most  obvious  is  the  analytic 
method,  which  proceeds  by  resolution  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts,  and  is  a  method  of  invention  or  discovery,  inasmuch 
as  it  concentrates  indefinitely  the  power  of  the  mind  u)n>n 
a  subject  by  attacking  its  details  singly.  This  method  is 
in  phiUisophy  what  the  microscope  is  in  anatomy  and  kin- 
dred physical  investigations.  It  jiroceeds  from  the  vaguo 
to  the  distinct  ami  clear.  Then  tliere  is  the  synthetic 
mcthtiil,  which  ]>roceods  by  comliination  or  coniposititm. 
and  is  a  mcthoil  uf  generalization  or  of  jtrinciples — a 
method  of  explanation  rather  than  of  discovery.  IJcsidcs 
these  species  of  method,  their  union  gives  rise  to  higher 
species  of  method  :  ( I )  deduefive  method,  proceeding  from 
the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  the  necessity  of  the  parts; 
(2)  inductive  method,  proceeding  from  particulars  contin- 
gently given  to  their  necessary  unity;  (.*!)  dialectic  meth- 
od, which  by  the  analysis  of  its  object  discovers  its  essen- 
tial dejiendcnce  upon  other  objects  and  its  unity  with 
them;  again,  considering  the  new  object,  which  has  arisen 
synthetically  through  the  discovery  of  dependence  in  its 
first  object  upon  other  objects,  it  discovers  by  analysis  a 
new  form  of  dependence,  which  leads  to  a  new  synthesis, 
etc.  It  is  a  method  of  ascent  toward  a  first  ])rin<'iple  by 
the  discovery  of  presuppositions,  and  by  their  additiim  to 
the  object  considered.  It  is  contrasted  by  Plato  {lirpnlt., 
bk.  vii.  ch.  xiii.)  with  the  mathematical  method  (that  of 
simple  deduction),  as  the  method  which  removes  its  hy- 
pothesis (('.  c  its  first  object)  and  ascends  towani  a  first 
principle  {in  aOrijc  Tiji-  ipx'ji'),  while  geometry  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences  use  fixed  hyjiotheses  (/.  e.  itHmtmctl  first  prin- 
ciples), and  are  unable  to  show  their  necessity  as  the  dia- 
lectic method  does  by  the  discovery  of  presuppositions. 
The  method  of  Aristotle  is  dialectic  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  of  Plato,  differing  only  in  this,  that  he  makes  it  more 
exhaustive  by  laboriously  collecting  and  discussing  all  the 
inadequate  phases  that  fall  under  each  subject,  exhibiting 
at  last  the  true  archetype  or  adequate  realization  of  the 
species,  as  though  he  had  empirically  discovered  it  by 
careful  investigation.  The  dialectic  method  contains  the 
process  of  analysis  in  union  with  that  of  synthesis.  Its 
analysis  proves  to  be  a  synthesis  because  it  reveals  de- 
pendence, and  hence  the  relation  of  the  part  to  a  whole.  It 
must  be  present  under  all  forms  of  necessary  thinking, 
even  when  the  thinker  is  unconscious  of  his  method  ;  as, 
in  fact,  he  may  be  even  of  all  method,  and  still  think 
philosophically.  The  inductive  and  deductive  methods, 
so  called,  unite  analysis  and  synthesis  also,  but  in  the 
former  the  side  of  analysis  is  partly  su])pressed,  in  the  lat- 
ter that  of  synthesis.  Again,  the  dialectic  method  is  skep- 
tical when  it  lays  chief  stress  on  its  negative  side,  on  that 
of  the  destruction  of  its  hyjiothesis  through  the  discovery 
of  dependence,  and  speculative  when  it  subordinates  the 
negative  jdiase  to  the  total  result,  which  is  constructive  of 
a  more  comprehensive  and  deeper  thought — hence,  of  a 
truer  thought. 

Its  Clasii/ivfttioti. — (A.)  From  the  foregoing  definition 
of  philosophy  it  is  evident  (a)  that  there  is  one  province 
of  thought  which  belongs  partly  in  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy and  partly  in  that  of  religion — to  wit,  theosophy 
or  mysticism.  In  it  the  dogma  is  partially  rationalized, 
and  therefore  belongs  tu  the  realm  of  cognition  instead  of 
faith.  Theosophy  is  the  first  form  of  philoso]diy,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  it  niakcs  its  appearance  as  an  outgrowth 
from  religion,  the  effort  being  made  to  realize  the  content 
of  religion  as  truth,  (b)  Thought  perfectly  independent 
from  religion,  and  intent  on  constructing  a  rational  view 
of  the  world  and  on  reducing  its  common  notions  to  con- 
sistency, originates  systems  of  materialism.  It  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  disciplined  to  seize  consciously  its  higher  cog- 
nitions (those  of  the  soul,  for  example)  as  first  principles 
with  which  to  explain  the  world;  it  therefore  posits  a  cog- 
nition lying  close  to  its  ordinary  experience  and  most 
familiar  to  it,  as  the  explanation  of  all.  ('-■)  It  gradually 
discovers  what  it  has  implied  by  endowing  a  principle  with 
the  power  of  originating  all  things,  and  comes  to  adopt, 
step  by  stop,  more  spiritual  principles  until  it  reaches  pure 
idealism  and  recognizes  the  world  of  sense-perception  as 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  absolute  mind.  (B.)  Above 
this  standpoint  begins  the  series  of  systems  founded  on 
perception  of  method  (the  fourth  intention  of  the  mind, 
making  for  its  object  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
third  intention,  or  ordinary  philosophizing),     (a)  The  first 
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system  founded  on  perception  of  method  is  skepticism, 

which  breaks  the  link  between  subject  and  object,  between 
the  mind  and  the  truth,  liy  callini^  iittcnli(Ui  to  the  process 
or  method  of  the  mind  in  idiilonophizing,  and  exhibiting 
the  modifying  eflcct  of  mind  upon  truth.  It  shows  that 
the  activity  of  the  mind  enters  and  constitutes  an  element 
of  truth,  ami  thcrefurc  inviiliihites  it.  (b)  The  second  sys- 
tem foumU'd  on  the  perception  of  method  is  the  system 
of  speculative  psyeiiolugy,  which  perceives  the  positive 
side  of  method,  and  its  necessary  universality  as  principle 
of  existence  or  as  logical  condition  of  the  world.  This 
last  system  is  sometimes  called  pure  science,  science  of 
ideas  in  and  for  themselves,  untological  logic,  science  of 
knowledge,  absolute  idealism,  etc.  Examples  of  each  of 
these  live  systems  may  be  found  in  the  subdivision  Bia- 

toVJI  nf  Pkifomifihy, 

i(n  DepartnirnfH. — The  old  division  of  Wolf  makes  four 
departments  in  philosophy  :  (ti )  ontology,  (h)  rational  psy- 
chology, (c)  cosmology,  ((/)  theology.  This  may  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  present  dcveloi)ment  of  philosophy  thus: 
{«)  pure  science  or  logic  or  methoilology — dialectical  dis- 
cussion of  general  ideas;  (h)  science  of  nature,  corresjjond- 
ing  to  rational  cosmology  ;  (c)  science  of  spirit,  including 
numerous  subordinate  spheres,  such  as  (1)  psychology, 
(2)  ethics,  (li)  politics  and  history,  (4)  icsthetics,  (5)  the- 
ology (natural).  This  corresponds  nearly  to  the  division 
of  the  ancients  into  (a)  dialectics,  {/j)  physics,  (c)  ethics. 
(Other  distinctions  which  appertain  to  this  subject  will  be 
found  under  the  History  of  Phihtsophy,  and  in  many  in- 
stances under  their  several  titles  throughout  this  work.) 

ItH  Hilton/. — The  history  of  philosophy,  according  to  the 
definition  discussed  in  this  article,  will  contain  the  record 
of  all  thinking  which  refers  the  manifold  of  experience 
to  an  ultimate  jirinciple;  this  explanatory  principle  being 
materialistic  on  the  one  hand  in  the  elementary  stages  of 
thought,  and  idealistic  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  while 
it  becomes  a  princijile  of  metliod  (or  a  princi]de  at  once 
ontological  and  psychological)  in  the  highest  thinking;. 

The  Orient  has  generally  been  excluded  from  the  do- 
main of  tlie  history  of  philosophy,  on  the  ground  that  its 
thinking  is  not  emancipated  from  religious  authority. 
Religion  and  philosophy  are  mingled  in  a  species  of 
theosophy  in  Asia,  but  are  worthy  of  study  as  a  phase 
of  transition  containing  the  embryonic  shajjcs  and  meta- 
morphoses that  become  fully  developed  and  distinct  in  the 
literature,  religion,  and  philoso])hy  of  the  \V'estern  jieoples. 
The  Chinese  systems  of  Lao  Tzu  (004  b.  c.)  and  Confucius 
(5aO  B.  c.)  posit  a  first  principle  (called  Ttut  by  the  former, 
and  Tat'Jci  by  the  latter),  an  abstract  indeterminate  sub- 
stance, whence  arise  masculine  and  feminine  princij>le3 
that  beget  all  things. — The  caste  system  gives  ri.>e  to  limit- 
atiifus  90  irksome  and  galling  that  the  great  problem  in 
Indian  thought  is  emancipation  ;  it  seeks  relief  from  the 
rigid  particularity  of  the  distinctions  (tedious  ceremonial 
observances)  which  it  encounters  in  life,  by  flight  to  the 
indefinite,  vague,  and  emjity  ground  of  substance  of  all 
tilings,  and  finds  solid  satisfaction  in  contemplating  Brahm 
— i.  e.  the  pure  identity  wherein  neither  caste-diflcrences, 
nor  the  bewildering  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature,  nor  even 
the  prolific  creations  of  its  own  active  fancy  and  teeming 
intellect,  any  longer  find  subsistence  to  vex  and  weary 
it.  liesides  the  Sankhya  or  rational  system,  there  is  the 
Nyaya,  or  logical  system  of  (Jautama,  and  its  modification 
ill  the  atomic  system  of  Kanada,  called  the  Vaishk- 
KiiiK.v  (which  see);  the  Vcdio  system,  full  of  mysticism, 
including  the  elder  school  of  commentary  called  Pitmt 
AliiunnNti,  founded  by  Jaiinini.  and  a  later  one  called 
Vttftrn  MhiitiuHft,  founded  by  Krishna  Dwaipayana. — The 
philosophic  stand-jioint  of  the  Persian  consciousness  is 
considered  to  be  an  advance  upon  those  just  considered, 
in  that  it  gives  greater  validity  to  the  negative  cle- 
ment—  that  of  limitation  or  finitude,  the  principle  of 
individuality  or  particularity.  It  posits  a  process,  the 
eonfiict  of  light  and  darkness  or  of  good  and  evil,  the 
positive  and  negative,  as  the  explanatory  jirinciple  of  the 
univeriic. — The  worship  of  Hercules  and  of  Adonis  in  Syria 
and  of  Osiris  in  l''gypt  indicate  a  progress  over  the  stand- 
point of  Zoroaster,  in  that  the  jirinciple  of  particularity  is 
still  more  highly  jirized.  Purilication  thrcnigh  pain  recon- 
ciles the  tinite  and  infinite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  an- 
nihilate the  former.  Immortality  cd"  the  imlividual  becomes 
explicable,  and  tho  Kgyjitinn  mind  is  mostly  occujdetl  with 
this  thought. — Western  Asia  (including  Kgypt)  occupies 
itself  with  the  jiroblem  of  inttividuatity  and  its  essential 
inherence  in  the  ahsiduto.  Its  intluenco  apj>oars  in  tho 
Ionic  |)hilusophy,  jiarticularly  in  the  teachings  of  Anaxi- 
mander  and  lloraclitus;  in  the  Pythagorean  jihilosojthy  ; 
in  neo-Platonism  ;  in  gnosticism  ;  in  the  mysticism  found- 
cil  on  tho  Cal'hitla;  in  the  early  Christological  sj)ceulations 
of  tho  Church;  in  Arabian  mysticism. — The  history  of 
philosophy  in  the  Occident^  beginning  with  Greece,  has  to 


do  with  independent  thinking,  and  is  no  longer  obliged 
to  seek  its  material  in  systems  that  are  partly  religious, 
partly  ctliical,  and  jiartiy  sjieculaiive.  Greek  philosojdiy 
begins  with  the  Ionic  school  in  Asia  Minor,  Thalcs, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes.  an<l  Ilcraelitus  being  its  chief 
names.  They  set  up  material  princijiles— (a)  water,  (ft) 
the  indelinitc  (matter),  {<■)  air,  and  ((/)  fire— as  the  origin 
of  things.  i*ythagoras.  an  Ionian  by  birth  and  taught  in 
its  school  of  philosojihy,  founds  a  society  in  Lower  Italy, 
and  proclaims  numerical  harmony  as  his  j)rincij>Ie.  The 
Kieatic  school  (also  of  Lower  Italy)  sets  uj*  the  jirinciple 
of  pure  being  :  it  included  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno.  Kmpcdocles  of  Sicily  taught  that  love  and  hate  are 
the  ultimate  principles,  while  Anaxagoras  at  Athens  an- 
nounced the  important  doctrine  that  Reason  {voU^)  ar- 
ranges and  orders  all  things.  Lcucipjius  and  Democritus 
of  Thrace  founded  the  atomic  philosophy.  The  Sophists, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and 
Prodicus,  discovered  and  applied  the  principles  of  ratio- 
cination, or  the  dependence  of  conviction  upon  grounds  or 
reasons.  Socrates  investigated  universals,  seeking  ulti- 
mate grounds  for  conviction  in  order  to  establish  moral 
jirinclplcs  on  a  firm  basis.  The  voiJs  of  Anaxagoras  becomes 
with  the  Sophists  individual  reasoning — with  Socrates, 
universal  reason  as  conscience.  Plato,  continuing  the  in- 
vestigation, finds  the  theoretical  universals.  the  ideas  or 
archetypes,  antecedent  to  and  dominant  over  the  world  of 
exjierience.  Aristotle,  finally,  takes  an  emjiirical  inven- 
tory of  the  world,  ami  comjiletes  the  demonstration  that 
vovi  is  the  principle  of  things  in  detail,  being  their  final 
cause.  He  finds  thai  all  universals  are  phases  of  one  uni- 
versal Reason  {yov<;  jtoctjtiko?),  which  is  the  highest  prin- 
ciple. His  doctrine  of  first  and  second  entelechies  defines 
the  relation  of  individuals  to  this  absolute  Reason  and  the 
grounds  of  the  immortality  of  man.  He  maps  out  the 
jiaths  of  the  several  jiarticular  sciences,  and  makes  im- 
jiortant  investigations  in  many  of  them.  His  j»uj>ils,  Eu- 
demus  and  Theophrastus.  and  his  commentators.  Alexan- 
der of  Aj^hrodisias,  Porphyry,  Themistius,  Simplicius,  and, 
later,  Avicenna  and  Averroes.  deserve  mention  in  any  no- 
tice of  Greek  philosophy,  however  brief.  The  Stoic  school 
of  Zeno  of  Citium,  whose  system  is  ethical  in  its  tendency, 
the  school  of  Epicurus,  whose  system  is  an  atomic  mate- 
rialism, belong  to  the  decline  of  Greek  j)hilusophy.  (This 
brief  summary  of  the  first  jthase  of  Greek  philosojihy  may 
be  supjdementcd  by  reference  to  articles  in  this  Cvclo- 
I'.fiDiA  devoted  to  special  titles  here  named,  and  ]>artieu- 
larly  to  the  following :  Thalcs,  pAHMKSinEs,  Zknoof  Ei.ka, 
Hehacmti'S,  PvTn AGORA s.Soi'HisTS,  Sock ATKS. Plato.  .-Vitis- 
ToTLE,  Stoics,  Zeno  or  Cithm,  Tei.foi-ocv.  Imuim.  Matter, 
Substance,  Idea,  Simi'lhii's.  Sextis  Emimuici  s.  Lickk- 
Tii^s.)  The  revival  of  Greek  jthilosophy  at  -Alexandria  after 
the  Christian  era  was  occasioned  by  tho  contact  of  (ireck 
thought  with  Orientalism.  Alexandria  was  the  focus  or  cen- 
tre for  the  East  and  the  West.  Xeo-Platonism,  accordingly, 
is  the  struggle  to  define  the  relation  of  tireek  thought  to 
spiritual  religion.  Its  distinguished  names  are  Ammonius 
Saccas,  Plotinus,  the  two  Origens.  Porjdiyry,  lamblichus, 
and  Proclus.  Its  priucijile  is  the  transcendence  of  tho 
Deity,  and  it  labors  to  exjilain  how  the  world  emanates  from 
a  primal  one  which  is  in  nowise  related  to  it,  and  is  devoid 
of  all  antithesis,  and  theref<»rc  unthinkable.  Boethius, 
through,  his  Conmlatio  and  his  translation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Ortfftuou,  and  by  his  commentary  on  the  Jvaf/otjc  of 
Porphyry,  transmitted  almost  all  that  was  known  of  Greek 
philosojjhy  by  the  Christians  in  the  West  for  several  cen- 
turies. (See  articles  on  PiortMS.  Poitrnvuv.  lAMBi.M'nvs, 
PuocLus,  Gnostics,  Mysticism,  Phii.o.)  —  Within  Chris- 
tianity, Gnosticism  arose  in  the  second  century  as  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  philosojihy  on  a  Christian  basis. 
Philo  had  already  sjieculated  on  the  Logos.  Valcntinus 
made  tho  rows  tiie  "  ouiy-begolten  "  and  the  source  of  the 
I^ogos.  Origen  nn<l  Clement  endeavored  to  assimilate 
some  of  tho  gnostic  doctrines.  After  the  Council  of  Nice 
had  given  definition  to  the  orthodox  faith,  more  attention 
was  given  to  tho  j>hilosoj»hio  justification  of  its  dogmas. 
Athanasius,  (Jregory  of  Ny>sa.  St.  Augu>tine,  Synesius, 
^Kneas  of  Gaza.  Philoponus,  and  the  pseudo  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  contributed  to  this  work.  In  the  ninth  century 
it  was  tho  translation  <d'  tho  writings  of  the  j»seudo-l)io- 
nysius  by  Scotus  Erigona  that  gave  rise  to  scholasticism. 
The  controvor.sy  of  nominalism  and  realism,  in  which  Uos- 
ccllinus.  Anselm,  Abehird,  and  William  uf  Champeaux 
were  tho  chief  disputants,  oceupicil  tho  first  period  of 
scholasticism.  The  mastery  of  Ari-^totlo  and  tho  refuta- 
tion of  the  pantheistic  commentary  of  Avorrocs  were  the 
chief  business  of  the  second  period,  in  which  ajtpearcd  tho 
great  theologians  Alexander  of  Males,  Itonaventura,  Al 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
Aristotle  became  the  " precttrtor  Chri»ti  in  natumtihut" 
as  John  tho  Baptist 'M'nf^raruifi*."  l^oflidos  Avorrocs  should 
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bo  nnmed  Aviccnna,  Alfarabi,  Akcndi,  and  AI{?azel  among 
the  Arabians,  and  Avicebron,  Hen  David,  and  Moses  Mai- 
moniiles  anion;.'  iho  .Jewish  pliilosciplicrs.  ll(i;;er  Hacon 
and  William  of  Occam  did  not  follow  tbu  prevailin;;  ttnd- 
cncics.  the  former  being  an  ex])orimenting  physicist  born 
before  his  time,  and  the  latter  an  invincible  opponent 
of  the  logical  realism  current.  Nominalism  under  Occam 
destroyed  the  temlency  to  rationalize  the  dtt;;nia,  and 
scholastieism  went  down  altogether.  (See  articles  on 
Schoolmen,  Nominalists,  Kkamsm,  Idealism,  Immoktal- 
ITY,  NelM'SSITy,  OiTAM,  DuNS  StH)Ti;.s,  AgTiNAS.)  The  fall 
of  the  Eai^tern  empire  brought  many  learned  (Irceks  into 
the  West,  and  kindled  at  Florence  and  elsewhere  the  direct 
study  of  l*Iato  ami  Aristotle  in  the  oriijinal  <jlreck.  whereas 
hitherto  the  interpretation  of  commentators  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted.  Distinguished  triinslators  and  new  com- 
mentators, such  as  Kicinus.  Pompunatius,  .Scaligcr,  ap- 
peared. (See  FiciNMs.)  The  naturalistic  opponents  of 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  the  schools  at  this  period, 
Nicolaus  Cusanus.  Jerome  <'arilan,  Telcsius.  Fatritius.  and 
Ramus,  prepared  the  way  for  an  epoch  of  emancipation 
from  authority,  in  which  the  leading  spirits  were  (liordano 
ISruno,  Francis  Hacon.  and  l{en6  Descartes.  The  first  of 
thc>e  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  sci- 
ence :  the  second  founded  the  einpirieal  method  of  philos- 
ophizing; the  third  completed  the  cmanrijialion  from  scho- 
lasticism by  bringing  the  princijdes  of  ]diiIosu|»hy  to  the 
test  of  consciousness  and  by  discarding  the  authority  of 
tradition.  Thomas  Hobbes  applied  Bacon's  principle  to 
jirditics;  (ieulincx  and  Malebranche  explained  the  relation 
uf  mind  an<l  matter  in  the  Cartesian  dualism;  Spinoza 
avoided  the  Cartesian  dualism  altogether  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  One  Substance,  with  the  two  attributes,  thought 
and  extension.  Locke  attempted  a  critical  survey  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  cognize  truth,  and  found  sense- 
perception  and  reflection  to  be  the  sources  of  all  ideas. 
lierkeley  drew  from  Locke's  doctrine  the  inference  that 
we  know  only  ideas  and  not  the  external  world.  Cud- 
worth,  author  of  the  Intellectual  Si/zttcm,  and  Henry  More 
the  Platonist.  tiassemli  the  atomist.  (Jrotius  and  PufTen- 
dorf,  writers  on  intcrnatinnal  law,  liayle  the  ])antheist,  are 
among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  time. — Meister  Eck- 
hart,  probably  a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus,  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century  along  the  Rhine  the  most  noteworthy 
school  of  theosophy  3'et  known,  and  with  his  followers, 
Tauler,  Hcinrich  Suso,  John  Ruysbroeek,  and  the  author 
of  Thenlnijia  (icnuftiiica,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  exercised 
a  most  potent  influence  on  the  growth  of  thought  in  Ger- 
many and  the  rise  of  the  spirit  that  produced  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  Jacob  Bcihrne,  contemporary  of 
Descartes  and  Lord  Bacon,  developed  another  system  of 
theosophy  nearly  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Eckhart,  and 
in  substantial  agreement  with  it.  With  Leibnitz,  theos- 
ophy becomes  philosophy.  His  doctrines  were  systematized 
by  Wolf,  and  held  sway  down  to  the  time  of  Kant.  In  his 
Munndoloffif  he  sets  up  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical 
system  of  Descartes  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  have 
no  mechanical  relation  to  each  other,  but  only  the  ideal  or 
psychological  one  of  representing  each  other. — David  Hume 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  hundred  j-ears.  His 
criticism  on  the  idea  of  causality,  reducing  it  to  the  mere 
"  habit  of  surveying  things  constantly  conjoined  with  each 
other,"  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  dogmatic  philosophy 
current  at  his  time.  La  ^Mettrie.  V<dtaire,  Rousseau,  Con- 
iillac,  Diderot,  D'Alombcrt.  Robinet  (who  anticipated  Dar- 
winism and  tlie  Spcncerian  *'  evolution  "),  and  Von  Holbach 
ire  noted  thinkers  in  the  same  movement  in  France. 
Lcssing  began  the  struggle  for  literary  independence  in 
Kermany,  and  Kant  ciunpleted  the  reaction  in  jthilosophy 
and  freed  his  country  from  its  subservience  to  French 
ideas.  The  Critique  of  i*>ire  lieaeon  established  on  the 
ground  of  their  universality  and  necessity  the  a  priori 
character  of  causality  and  other  categories,  and  demon- 
strated the  self-activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception. 
The  Critique  0/  Prartival  Jitaaon  showed  that  (lod,  free 
will,  and  immortality  are  necessarily  postulated  by  all  acts 
of  the  individual  as  "regulative  ideas;''  they  are  the  log- 
ical conditions  of  human  action.  These  two  Critiques  res- 
cued religion  and  morality,  and  the  institutions  founded 
on  them,  from  the  attacks  of  skepticism,  but  they  denied 
the  possibility  of  theoretical  cognition  in  the  realm  of  ob- 
jective existence.  This  inability  the  later  schools  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  labored  to  remove.  Fichte's  Science  of 
Knincledfje  showed  in  a  systematic  form  the  origin  of  the  cat- 
egories in  the  self-activity  of  the  mind,  and  proved  that  the 
will  is  therefore  presupposed  everywhere  as  a  conditioning 
factor  in  cognition.  The  sensuous  factor  of  knowledge  is 
accordingly  subordinated,  and  the  moral  world  is  almost 
the  only  world  that  exists  for  Fichtc.  Schelling.  however, 
reacts  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the 


evolution  of  unconscious  organism  in  nature  and  human 
history.  The  central  object  of  his  system  is  therefore 
aesthetic  art,  wherein  the  unconscious  reason  reaches  its 
cumpletest  exj)ression.  Schelling's  school  includes  the  dis- 
tinguished theosophist  ISaader  and  the  naturalists  Okcn, 
Carus,  Oersteil,  Esenbeck.  StclVens:  the  theologians  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Eschenmayer.  Blaschc.  (iiirres;  Schubert  the  cos- 
mologist,  Stahl  the  jurist.  Solger  and  .\st,  a*sthetie  writers  ; 
besides  Krause,  Troxler,  Jacob  Wagner,  and  others.  Hegel, 
in  opposition  to  Schelling's  tendency  to  cnijdiasize  uncon- 
scious evolution,  cndcavoretl  to  grasp  the  content  of  nature 
and  mi  ml  with  self-conseious  method.  His  "unity  of 
thought  and  being"  means  that  universal  and  necessary 
ideas,  being  the  logical  conditiims  of  the  world  of  expe- 
rience, arc  as  objective  as  they  are  subjective,  any  denial 
of  this  ]>rineiplc  being  self-eontradietory.  inasmuch  as  it 
assumes  to  pronounce  <i  jtrinri  upon  the  (djjectivc  possi- 
bility of  existence — the  very  thing  it  repudiates.  Hegel's 
philosophy,  like  that  of  .Aristotle,  takes  an  encyclopaedic 
inventory  of  the  world  of  nature  and  man.  reconciling  and 
interpreting  all  phases.  The  most  eminent  of  the  direct 
expounders  of  ]Iej;el  are  Marheineke,  J.  Pchulze,  (ians, 
Von  Henning,  Ilothc.  Kc)i>Icr,  Miehclet.  Ro^enkranz, 
Weisse,  Giischel,  Krdmann,  and  Kuno  Fischer.  There  is  a 
left  wing,  so-called,  which  expounds  the  Hegelian  system 
as  a  logical  pantheism  {"  pan-logism ") ;  a  right  wing, 
which  expounds  it  in  harmony  with  orthodoxy  :  a  centre, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  the  right  wing,  but  intro- 
duces many  nioditications  in  the  technicalities  uf  the  sys- 
tem. A  school  has  also  arisen  which  approximates  more 
or  less  in  methods  the  English  and  Scotch  schools  of  em- 
pirical psychology.  Its  moi-t  eminent  names  arc  J.  H, 
Fichte,  Wirth,  ZcUer,  Tlrici,  liona  Meyer,  ond  Liebmann. 
A  materialistic  tendency  apjiears  in  the  writers  of  the 
"left  wing,"  and  becomes  comjdete  in  Strauss  and  Feuer- 
bach. — Herbart  reproduces  Leibnitz  as  modified  by  the 
psychology  of  Kant  and  FMehte.  His  .^chool  is  pndific  in 
distinguished  writers,  of  whom  the  most  jirominent  are 
Beneke.  Drobisch,  Exner,  Hartcnstein,  Stcinthal,  Lazarus, 
Waitz,  Bonitz,  and  Wittstein.  Lolze's  system  is  a  more 
independent  reproduction  of  Herbartianisra.  Trendelen- 
burg's system  is  base<l  chiefly  on  Aristotle.  The  sensual- 
istio  system  of  Czolbe  and  the  "philosophy  of  the  uncon- 
scious" by  Von  Hartmann  should  be  mimed  for  their  ])op- 
larity.  Schojienbaucr's  jiessimism  has  cxerciserl  much 
influence  on  the  recent  literature  of  (Jermany. — The  ablest 
Italian  philosophers  of  the  present  century  are  (ialluppi, 
Rosmini,  Gioberti.  Mamiani  (who  publishes  at  Rome  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  speculative  }diilosophy ).  and  the  Hegelians 
Vera,  Mariano,  and  S]»aventa. —  In  France.  Laromiguicre, 
Royer  Collard,  Maine  de  Biran.  Victor  Cousin.  Jouflroy, 
Paul  Janet,  Remusat.  Ravaisson  represent  the  empirical 
psychological  tendency;  St.  Simon.  F'ourier,  Leroux  the 
socialistic;  Comte,  Littr^,  Taine.  the  jiositivist  direction. — 
The  Scotch  school  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  begins  with  a  reaction  against  Hume,  and  tends 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  modified  Kantianism.  The  school 
of  Locke  and  Hume  is  represented  in  the  present  century 
by  Stuart  Mill.  Lewes.  Spencer,  and  others.  German  philos- 
ophy in  (treat  Britain  has  been  introduced  and  intcr|iieted 
by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Hutchison  Stirling.  Jowett.  Flint, 
T.  H.  Green,  Ferrier.  and  others. — American  philosophy 
counts  (fl)  in  its  theological  school  such  names  as  Edwards, 
Dwight,  Taylor,  Tappan,  :ind  Finney;  (A)  in  its  trans- 
cendentalist  school.  Marsh.  lunerson.  Margaret  Fuller.  A. 
B.  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker.  J.  V.  Clarke,  George  Ri])lcy, 
0.  A.  Brownson  (who  became  a  "Thomist"'j,  and  F.  H. 
Hedge;  (c)  in  its  psychological  school  (after  the  Scotch 
or  after  the  French  eclectics).  Porter,  McCosh.  Bowen,  and 
Mahan ;  (f/|  in  its  school  based  on  original  study  of  Kant 
or  his  successors,  J.  B.  Stallo.  L.  P.  Hickok.  C.  C.  Everett, 
and  E.  Mulford.  (See  articles  on  Idealism.  Identity, 
Knowledge.  Reason,  Sensationalism,  Tkanscendental, 
Understanding,  Descautes,  Spinoza,  Malebiianche, 
Bacon  (Francis),  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hobbes.  Hume,  Kant, 

FiCIITE,     SCHKLLING,    HkGEL,    SCHLEIEKMACilER,    SciIOl'KN- 

HAUER,  IIerbaiit.  Cousult  also,  on  the  general  prob- 
lems recurring  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  (tESE- 
ralization,  Infinite.  Mind.  Moral  Philosoi'Iiy.  Psv- 
ciioLOc.Y.  Scepticism.  Soul.  Thought,  Uniyuksal;^  Will.) 
The  chief  historians  of  philosophy  are  Stanley.  Baylc, 
Brucker,  Tiedemann,  Buhle.  Tennemann,  Rcinhold.  Rit- 
ter,  Hegel,  Schwegler,  Erdmann.  Scholten,  Cousin.  Lewes, 
Zeller,  K.  Fischer,  L.  Fcrri  ;  jieriodicals  devoted  to  sjiccu- 
lative  philosophy  are — Zeit'^rhrift  fur  Phil,  uud  phito- 
sophinch.  Kritik  (at  Halle) ;  Phil.  Mouatshefte  (at  Berlin)  ,* 
Die  Acue  Zeit  (at  Prague);  Ln  FiloHofin  clella  Scuolc  Ita- 
liane  (at  Rome);  Mii'd,  >t  Quartcrhf  Heriew  of  Psychology 
find  Philofi.phtf  (at  London);  Jievnr  philosophique  de  la 
Frnnceet  dc  I'Etranfjer  (at  Paris)  ;  Journal  <f  Speculative 
Philosophy  (at  St.  Louis).  William  T.  Harris. 
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Philosophy,  Moral.     See  Moral  Piiilosophv,  by 

Pres.  NoAii  Poiinjii,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Phil  Sheridan,  tp.,  Wallace  co.,  Kan.  P.  SO. 
Phil'trc  [(Jr.  (^iATpot-],  a  lovc-jiotion,  an  ai)lirodisiac 
prc|i:u-;vtiiin.  Philtres  Here  much  used  in  ancient  Ureerc 
anil  Home,  and  the  Thessalians  had  .special  eminence  in 
their  j)re]jaration.  Prom  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  tf)  us,  many  of  their  ingredients  wore  harmless,  or  at 
most  iiisgustin^,  and  used  on  account  of  some  purely  fan- 
ciful efficacy:  while  others,  it  would  seem,  were  violent 
poisons.  Thus,  a  tlouhtful  tradition  says  that  the  poet 
Lucretius  died  in  eonse(|uence  of  a  strong  jdiiltre  given  by 
his  wife:  and  some  hold  that  Caligula's  madness  was 
caused  and  maintained  by  his  wife's  philtres.  The  use  of 
these  potiims  is  prevalent  in  almost  all  barbarous  and 
half-civilized  lands.  As  of  old,  magic  arts  are  employ- 
ed to  add  force  to  the  supposed  natural  powers  of  the 
drugs. 

Phips  (.Sir  Wii.mam),  b.  at  Woolwich,  Me.,  Feb.  2, 
1051,  was  one  of  a  family  of  twcnty-si.\  children  by  one 
mother;  was  a  shepherd,  but  when  eighteen  was  aj)prcn- 
ticed  to  a  shipbuihlcr  and  learned  to  read:  went  in  lG.St 
to  England,  and  obtained  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  to  re- 
cover the  silver  of  one  of  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  wrecked 
off  the  liahamas,  but  was  not  successful  until  1687,  when 
ho  obtained  treasure  worth  some  S^.tOO, 0110  (some  accounts 
say  $:i.OO0,00n),  for  which  he  got  some  ?S0,O00,  besides  re- 
ceiving knighthood  and  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  New 
England  ;  captured  Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  with  his  fleet,  and 
went  unsuccessfully  against  Quebec;  was  the  first  royal 
governor  of  Mas.sachusetts  1692-84;  built  the  fort  of 
Pemaciuid,  Me.,  101)2;  co-operated  with  Mather  in  the 
witchcraft  trials,  until  at  last  his  own  wife  was  accused; 
was  suddenly  called  to  England  100+  to  answer  charges 
against  him.  D.  in  London  Feb.  IS,  100.5.  His  enter- 
prise and  patriotism  were  remarkable,  anil  his  native  abil- 
ities fair,  but  he  was  ignorant,  ill-tempered,  credulous,  and 
the  tool  of  abler  men. 

Phips'biirg,  tp.,  Sagadahoc  eo.,  Me.     P.  1.344. 

Phlebi'tis  [<ir.  ,()Af*,*AfSds,"  vein,"  and  -ilia,  affi.i  de- 
notiu'.;  inlhunmalionj,  inllammation  of  the  coats  of  a  vein 
or  veins.  Phlebitis  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body 
from  direct  injury  and  accidental  or  surgical  wounds. 
Idio|)athic  or  primary  phlebitis  occurs  chiefly  in  the  lower 
extremities,  especially  in  the  tortuous  expansions  and  di- 
lated pouches  of  varicose  veins.  When  a  vein  is  inflamed 
its  contained  blond  coagulates,  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel;  a  local  fibrinous  mass  (thrombus)  obstructs  or 
wholly  suspends  the  circulation.  Exccplionally,  this 
thrombus  organizes,  connecting  with  the  nutritive  capil- 
laries of  the  venous  eoats.  More  often  it  partly  or  wholly 
breaks  down,  disseminating  pus  and  contaminating  the 
blood,  or  giving  off  [jarticles  which  are  carried  by  the 
blood  to  tlie  dill'erent  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  lodge  in 
the  small  vessels  of  large  organs,  occluding  them.  Such 
plugs  or  emboli  deprive  a  tr.act  of  tissue  of  its  nutritive 
nlood-supply,  and  lead  to  the  condition  of  fattv  degenera- 
tion or  alxrcss.  Phlebitis,  if  acute,  may  be  anuiiuneed  by 
chills  and  I'chrilo  disturbance  preceding  the  local  inflam- 
mation. The  atl'ected  vessels  are  hard,  tortuous,  promi- 
nent, visibly  elevated  if  the  surface  bo  viewed  in  profile. 
There  is  a  dusky  redness  over  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  vein,  with  slight  tumefaction  and  redness  of  an 
erysipelatous  character,  shading  off  into  adjacent  tissues. 
Nodular  prominences  e.xist  at  the  site  of  tlio  valves  in  the 
veins.  The  vein  is  sensitive *o  touch,  and  the  entire  ]>art 
tender  and  painful  if  moved.  Q^dema  or  dropsical  swell- 
ing, eviilenceil  iiy  pitting  upon  pressure,  may  result  from 
the  obstructed  idrciilation;  in  the  extremities  this  swelling 
m;iy  be  considerable,  with  sense  of  great  weight,  duo  to 
accuuiulateil  venous  blood  and  serous  transudiUion.  Fol- 
lowing cliihlljirlh,  phlebitis  occasionally  occurs,  usually  in 
the  lower  e\tremilies,  due  to  local  thrombi  following" the 
pervoiled  blijod  of  the  puorperal  state,  and  probably  re- 
sulting from  absorption  of  septic  malfi-r  by  the  open  ute- 
rine sinuses.  Tliis  painful  cumlifion  is  known  as  /,///,■./- 
«iri«/.(  ,i/l,i,  ditliiiH,  and  popularly  termed  '•  milk  leg."  Tn- 
dcod,  at  present  the  infection  of  the  blood  bv  septin  mat- 
ter and  local  Ihnuubosis  as  the  causes  proiluc'ing  phlebilis 
is  generally  com'eded.  Phlebitis  and  venous  lliromlio-is 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  endangering  embidism  in  other 
parts  of  tllo  body,  metastatic  abscesses.  The  "  multiple  I 
abscesses"  of  the  liver  follow  inflammation  of  the  vcnip 
portio.  ('oexisting  abscesses  in  the  brain,  lung,  liver,  i 
spleen,  and  kidneys  may  develop  from  a  general  poison  | 
ot  the  blooil.  When  a  vein  is  enlarged  and  rigid,  as  in  I 
the  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  the  veins  of  old  hu'morrhoids,  j 
or  stricture  (d"  the  rectum,  or  the  varicose  veins  of  the  leg, 
its  inflammalion  is  very  liable  to   infect  the  system.     The  | 


treatment  of  phlebitis  will  be  by  local  antiphlogistios  and 
internal  administration  of  antiseptics  and  tonics. 

E.  Darwin  lltriwox,  Jr.    Kkviskd  by  Willviiu  Paiikhr. 
Phlegma'sia  (synonyms,  l'l,l,-immi.  I'hlrijmounui,  /„- 

flamiiialioii,  l'ivii:/,i-en/i,i/Kl,iH,  Diffnuc  Abti-cas),  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  ten  lin" 
to  suppuration,  in  which  the  pus  formed  has  a  tendency  to 
become  infiltrated  through  the  tissues,  instead  of  collect- 
ing into  one  place  as  in  ordinary  acute  abscess.  The 
causes  of  this  variety  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  very 
obscure.  It  has  often  been  ascribed  to  infection  or  an  or- 
dinary cold,  but  these  causes  are  in  all  probability  (mlv 
hypothetical.  We  do  find  it  resulting  from  mortifving 
shreils  of  tissue  in  wounds,  and  complicating  injuries!  bul 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  arises  spontane- 
ously in  debilitated  imliviiluals— ]iersons  suffering  from 
mal-assimilation,  and  who  have  consequently  ii  thTu  and 
impoverished  blood,  which  is  incapable  ofproducing  a 
healthy  inflammatory  action.  In  such  individuals  we  gi-n- 
erally  find  it  occurring  in  the  extremities,  especially  in  the 
fingers  and  hand.  The  symptoms  of  phlegmasia  are  those 
of  ordinary  inflammation  somewhat  aggravated — viz.  pain, 
heat,  redness,  and  swelling;  there  is  always  more  or  less 
tcdema  of  the  affected  part,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  it 
and  the  swelling,  wo  have  a  tense,  shining  skin  ;  a  throb- 
bing, synchronous  with  the  pulse-beats,  is  one  of  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  generally  imniediafcly  pre- 
cedes the  suppurative  process.  In  a  few  days  the  skin 
becomes  red  at  one  or  more  points,  and  fluctuation  appears. 
Sometimes  the  oedema  and  swelling  exist  to  such  a  marked 
extent  that  the  skin  is  deprived  of  blood,  and  consequently 
becomes  gangrenous ;  and  as  a  complication  we  often  have 
immense  sloughs  of  integument  tioming  away,  exjiosing 
the  uncovered  muscles  ami  fascia;  beneath.  Accompany- 
ing these  local  symptoms  there  is  always  a  high  fever.  In 
the  treatment  the  first  indication  should  be  to  remedy  as 
far  .as  po.ssible  the  condition  of  the  .system  which  has  acted 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  trouble;  for  this  purpose 
aperients  and  such  tonics  as  quinine  and  iron  should  bo 
given.  Locally,  suppuration  should  be  hastened  by  warm 
applications,  and  as  soon  as  fluctuation  appears  at  any 
point  an  exit  should  be  made  for  the  pus  by  the  lan"et'; 
should  two  or  more  outlets  be  found  to  launmunicatc  siib- 
eutaneously,  the  sinus  or  sinuses  should  he  laid  open  the 
entire  length,  and  be  allowed  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  local  depletion,  if  practised  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  will  cut  it  short. 
Edward  J.  Bermingham.    Revised  nv  Willard  Parker. 

Phlogis'ton  rtJr.^iAoYio-Tds,  "burnt,"  from  .JAoYiifii..  "to 
burn  "].  a  term  introduced  into  chemistry  by  (ieorge  Ernest 
Stahl  in  101)7  to  designate  a  j)rinciplo  whose  existence  was 
first  pointed  out  by  .Johaiin  .Toachim  liecher  in  l(iOl).  This 
principle  corresponds,  in  a  measure,  with  what  is  known  to 
the  science  of  the  present  day  as  ritt  vim.  living  force  or 
ciicrt/i/,  and  the  extreme  crudity  of  the  theoretical  science 
of  Becher's  day  is  illustrntcil  by  the  singular  name  lie  gave 
to  his  principle — "an  inflaitimable  earth."  liecher  sup- 
posed that  metals  and  all  bodies  that  can  burn  contain 
this  "  inflammable  earth,"  and  that  the  process  of  com- 
bustion— that  lit.  Jirr — consists  in  the  loss  of  this  jirineiplo 
or  thing  or  substance  by  the  burning  body,  liecher  died 
in  the  same  year  ( 10S2)  in  which  a  work  of  his  was  pub- 
lished attemiding  to  develop  his  theory.  Fifteen  years 
later,  Stahl,  giving  credit  to  liecher  for  the  original  con- 
cej)tion,  first  ]iublished  his  theory  of /i/(/f>'/»'s7*iM.  which  was 
ail  imponderable  principle  contained  in  metals  and  com- 
bustible bodies,  combustion  consisting  in  its  evolulion. 
IJurnt  bodies  and  nu'tallic  oxides  were  "  dephlogistieated  " 
bodies.  Incmnbustibility  (ui  the  part  of  any  substance  in- 
dicated that  it  had  been  burned  and  had  lost  its  phlogis- 
ton, just  as  we  should  now  say  that  it  bail  lost  its  pnlfufinf 
nirri/jf — or  riteri/i/  of  rfii  iiiirfif  rom/ilinii.  as  we  might  call  it. 
In  those  days  chemists  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  air 
or  of  oxygen,  or  of  the  fact  that  in  burning  oxygen  oora- 
bines  with  the  burning  body,  and  that  the  product  of  com- 
bustion reprcscnis  in  substance  vr  weight  or  i|liaiitity  of 
matter  the  sum  of  the  body  burnt  and  of  the  oxygen.  Tho 
phlogistic  theory  at  on<'e  took  a  deep  liolil  upon  the  ehcin- 
ieal  world,  which  it  retained  for  nearly  a  ecnliiry.  all 
chemiiMl  phcnoiuena  being  interpreled  bv  it  and  all  chem- 
ical tca'diirig  Inscil  iip.ui  it.  The  depth  of  this  hold  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  I'rieslley.  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
in  1774.  who  in  that  discovery  proved  at  tho  same  lime 
that  a  metallic  oxide  (inertuirie  oxide)  was  n  compound  of 
metal  and  <'Xygen,  ilid  not  recognize  tho  Irememlous  sig- 
nificance of  this  laller  fact,  and  even  ealletl  his  new  and 
wonderful  gas  "dephlogistieated  air."  (Sec  Oxvokn.)  It 
even  stands  as  matter  of  history  that  long  after  Lavoisier 
and  others  had  overthrown  the  phlogistiu  theory,  and  de- 
monstrated tho  true  nature  and  functions  of  oxygen,  and 
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iU  relations  to  firo  and  combustion,  and  oven  up  to  the 
day  of  lii»  dwitli  in  1S04,  Priestley  remained  an  uncon- 
vinced ailliercnt  of  ttie  tlien  almost  obsolete  jdilo^iston. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  I'ricstley's  reali^tatiun  of  the 
indisputable  truth  that  soinflhinij — and  somelhinj^  of  eom- 
man<liu;X  power  anil  importance — is  set  free  and  dueti  es- 
cape during  eiiuibustion — namely,  what  we  now  call  ciifri/i/, 
as  befi>ro  remarked.  .\  curious  jduise  of  the  pro;;rcss  of 
the  theory  of  phlo;;iston  was  the  distinct  rcco;^nition,  soon 
after  the  time  of  Stahl,  by  many  of  his  most  earnest  dis- 
ciples, of  what  could  ni»t  escape  any  conscientious  labora- 
tory worker,  the  fact  that  burnt  bodies  are  hmvirr  than 
before  the  combustion.  To  reconcile  this  class  of  facts 
with  |ihloi;iston,  the  latter  was  by  some,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary subsidiary  hypothesis,  endowed  with  uprrijh  Icvitij, 
thus  imparting  to  its  compounds,  combustible  bodies,  a 
tendency  in  jhi /mm  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  this  day 
it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  rcali/.e  tho  different  aspect  that  all 
nature  and  all  natural  phenomena  must  have  presented  in 
the  light — or  rather  in  the  false  glimmer  and  deceptive 
gloom— of  this  strange  theory  of  fiU\\\.     IIknkv  WlutTZ. 

Phlox  [(ir.  (JAiif.  "  (lame"],  a  genus  of  a  few  annual 
and  nearly  thirty  perennial  herbs  of  the  or<lcr  I'olcmoni- 
acc-.e,  all  but  one  ■'Siberian  spc'ics  North  .\merican.  There 
are  many  fine  artificial  varieties  in  II  iwcr-gardeus.  chiefly 
belonging  to  /*.  pnuirnlttUi,  iirirnhtt-i,  Di-aiutnondit,  and 
aiihiilftlii,  all  natives  of  tho  .\tlantic  U.  S. 

Phoctr'a,  an  ancient  city  of  .\sia  Minor,  an  Ionian  eol- 
onv  situated  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Cymiean  and 
IIcrrua!an  gulfs,  2.')  miles  X.  \V.  of  Smyrna,  was  famous  in 
antic|uity  for  the  daring  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  the  founders  of  Massilia  in  Southern  France.  Alalia  j 
in  Corsica.  Uhcgiuin  on  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  other 
flourishing  settloincnts.  Unable  to  defend  themselves  \ 
against  the  Persians  under  I'yrus,  they  made  a  truce  of 
one  day  with  Ilarpagus.  who  besiege  I  them,  brought  their 
women,  children,  and  pro]>erty  on  board  their  ships,  and 
set  sail  for  Corsica.  Under  Persyin  rule  tho  city  never 
acfjuired  any  importance.  The  ruins  of  it  now  extant  are 
insignificant. 

Phoc'id;r  [from  r/fom.  the  Latin  name  of  the  seal],  the 
typical  family  of  pinniped  mammals  cxemplitied  in  tho 
form  of  the  common  seal.  The  body  tapers  backward,  and 
the  hind  feet  project  ])Osteriorly  in  the  same  line  ;  tho  fore 
limbs  are  flippers;  the  hind  ones  not  flexible  forward;  the 
head  more  or  less  dog-like  ;  no  external  ears  aro  developed ; 
the  teeth  are  variable— viz.  M.  §  or  |,  C.  \.  I.  |  or  J  or  | ; 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  conical ;  the  skull  has  the  mastoid 
processes  swollen,  and  they  superficially  appear  to  form  a 
part  of  the  auditory  bulUe  ;  the  postorbital  processes  aro  null 
or  obsolete;  no  alisphenoid  canals  exist;  the  anterior  limbs 
are  smaller  than  the  posterior,  .and  their  feet  have  digits 
which  become  successively  abbreviated,  and  all  are  armed 
with  claws  ;  the  ])osterior  flip]»ers  are  emarginatc.  tho  third 
and  fourth  digits  being  shortest,  and  are  generally  jiro- 
vidcti  with  claws.  The  f.imily  is  represented  by  three  dis- 
tinct sub-f;imilies:  (I )  Phocina;,  represented  in  tlie  northern 
hemisphere  by  the  genera  Pbocv,  Patfophilni  (=  /'(if/onufi), 
KfiifnuthuH^  Miiilrliiph'jrit,  Pu^a  {=  Hah'charits),  and  ,l/o- 
jtachm;  (2)  Cystopli(irin;e,  with  Cifxtnphora^  or  the  hooded 
seal  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  Mffcroi-rhiinm,  or  tho 
elephant  seals  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast:  and  (.'))  Stenorhynchina?.  confined  to  the 
Antarctic  or  southern  seas,  with  the  genera /.uftoi/oji,  Or/mo- 
rhinits  {=  Stcuor/i  If  licit  it'<)f  [tupt'tiii/rhntes,  and  Oinmatnphnca. 
The  smallest  of  the  seals  is  the  ringed  seal,  or  Pn;jnpftihtH 
/wtiditi,  which  attains  to  little  more  than  four  feet  in 
length :  the  largest  the  elephant  seal,  or  Manrnrltiititi 
eh^phitniintiH,  which  is  sometimes  known  to  reach  the 
length  of  thii*ty  feet.  The  following  species  are  found  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean waters  and  the  Arctic  seas  generally  :  P'locn  Mtitlinn, 
the  common  seal:  Puifuplti/us  ffnxnlandicns,  the  h.arp  seal; 
PaijtiphUnn  /lefiditi,  the  ring  seal  ;  Erif/uatlnii  harhalnn, 
the  great  seal;  Pnia  {llalii-h'crni)  r/ri/piig^  the  gray  seal  : 
and  Cijifnphiiya  crintittn,  the  hooded  seal.  These  all  feed 
almost  entirely  on  fishes,  which  they  capture  with  great 
dexterity.  They  are  awkward  on  land,  and  progress 
thereon  by  dragging  their  body  forward  chietiy  by  means 
of  their  fore  feet,  the  hind  limbs  scarcely  or  not  at  all  as- 
sisting ;  but  in  the  water  are  very  graceful.  They  gen- 
erally bring  forth  but  one  young — rarely  two — at  a  birth. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Pho'cion,  an  Athenian  general,  b.  about  402  b.  c,  of 
humble  descent,  but  excellently  educated;  commanded 
with  great  success  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  Eu- 
btea,  Megara,  Pyzantium,  ami  other  places.  In  politics, 
however,  he  sided  with  the  Macedonian  party,  and  was  an 
unrelenting  adversary  of  Demosthenes.  After  the  death 
of  Antipater  he  became  implicated  in  the  intrigues  between 


Cassandor  and  Polyspcrchon,  flod  to  Phocis,  was  delivered 
up  to  the  .Mhcnians,  and  by  them  condemned  to  take  poi- 
son ^'^\~  B.  c).  and  his  corpse  was  hurled  unburied  across 
the  frontier.  t)nc  year  later  the  ,\thcnians  raised  his  sta- 
tue and  erected  a  fine  monument  in  his  honor. 

Pho'ciSy  an  ancient  division  of  Greece  in  Hellas  proper, 
was  hounded  .S.  by  the  Corinthian  tlulf,  E.  by  liocotia.  N. 
by  Doris,  antl  W.  by  Locris.  It  was  very  UKuintainous, 
being  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  famous  mountain- 
range  of  Parnassus.  Its  north-eastern  part  was  traversed 
by  the  river  Cephissus.  which  formed  :i  beautiful  .'unl  fer- 
tile valley.  Delphi.  Elatca,  and  Cirrha  were  its  principal 
towns.  It  derived  its  chief  historical  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi  was  situated 
in  its  territory.  But  this  circu'mstancc  became  at  last  tho 
cause  of  its  ruin.  A  verdict  of  the  .\mphictyonic  Council 
ordered  the  Phoeians  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  used  a  tract 
of  land  which  belonged  to  the  oracle.  When  the  Phoeians 
refused  to  i)ay.  a  ten  years'  war  (generally  called  the  .^aered 
war),  from  .■{.'>5  to  lUfi  n.  v.,  broke  out.  in  which  they  fought 
bravely,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  treasures  of  the 
temple;  but  at  last  they  were  comiucred.  chiefly  by  the 
strategy  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  and  then  their  cities,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  scattered  in 
villages,  of  which  none  was  allowed  to  contain  more  than 
fifty  houses. 

Phirbc.     Sec  Di.vsa. 

Ph«p'be-Bird,  or  Pewcc,  a  well-known  flycatcher 
of  the  v.  S.,  the  Stii/iiniin /ii'ciiK,  which  often  builds  under 
olil  bridges,  mills,  and  at  plher  points  near  the  water,  it 
is  easily  recognized  by  its  well-known  note,  whence  its 
name  is  derived. 

Phffibus.     See  Ai-ollo. 

Phtpni'cia  [probably  from  tho  (ir.  ((oiVif,  "a  palm 
tree"],  the  name  by  which  the  (ireeks.  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  indicated  the  narrow  coast-land  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  tho  Mediterranean,  which  with  a 
breadth  of  from  10  to  12  miles  extends  from  .\railus.  in 
lat.  :U°  52'  N.,  to  Mount  Carmel.  in  lat.  :;2°  ISO'  S.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  called  their  country  Cnunnu,  ''low- 
land." It  was  hilly,  much  broken  up  by  sjinrs  of  the  Leb- 
anon, rocky  and  barren  in  some  ]daccs.  level  but  sanily  in 
others,  and  nowhere  specially  fitted  for  .agriculture.  Hut 
it  had  excellent  harbors  and  a  most  favorable  situation  for 
commercial  pursuits;  and  these  natural  advantages  were 
developed  by  the  teeming  population  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  success.  Wealthy  cities,  which  extended  their 
enterprises  over  the  whole  known  world,  dotted  the  coast 
from  N.  to  S. — Tripolis  (  Tnrnbliis),  Byblus.  called  by  the 
Hebrews  (Jebal  (Jebail),  Bcrytus  (lleijront),  Sidon  (Saidn), 
Tyre  (Stir),  Ptolemais  (Arre).  Dor,  etc.:  and  several  of 
these  cities,  such  as  Sidon  and  Tyre,  formed  at  various 
periods  powerful  empires.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  people  and  its  history  is  aphoristic,  and  in  many  ]ioint8 
utterly  insutficient.  The  Phcenicians  have  left  no  litera- 
ture and  no  artistic  monuments.  A  few  coins,  a  few  in- 
scriptions— among  the  most  important  of  which  arc  that 
on  tho  sarcophagus  of  King  Eshmunazar,  discovered  in 
1S.')4  near  Sidon.  that  on  a  stone  disintcrrcil  in  ISL'i  near 
Marseilles,  that  on  the  monument  at  Dhiban  in  .Aloab.  dis- 
covered in  18G8,  etc. — a  number  of  names  of  localities,  and 
a  couple  of  scenes  in  Plautus's  Piriiidiix,  are  all  that  remain 
of  their  language  and  industry.  Our  views  id'  them  we 
must  compose  from  notices  gleaned  from  Hebrew.  Greek, 
Roman,  and  other  writers,  but  it  must  be  added  that  these 
notices  are  suflicient  both  to  prove  that  in  ancient  times  tho 
Phoenicians  exercised  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence, 
and  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  life  and  character. 
Their  language  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  was 
nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew,  but  whether  they  themselves 
immigrated  into  Phoenicia  from  tho  coasts  of  the  Ery- 
thriean  Sea.  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  is  uncertain.  Their 
religion  was  a  nature-worship  centring  in  the  idea  of  gen- 
eration, and  their  gods  were  generally  worshij.pcd  in  a 
double  form — one  abstract  and  lofty,  and  the  other  local 
and  concrete,  such  as  Baal  and  Melkarth  (Heracles),  As- 
tarte  .and  Tanith  (Aphrodite),  etc.  In  their  political  con- 
stitution .and  social  orgiinization  they  resembled  the  later 
Greeks  more  than  the  contempor.ary  Eastern  peoples  or  tho 
Egyptians.  Each  city  with  its  adjoining  territories  formed 
an  independent  state,  governed  by  an  hereditary  king  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  it  seems  as  if  some  single  city 
— Sidon  at  one  time.  Tyre  at  another — always  held  a  sort 
of  supremacy,  perhaps  only  as  president  of  some  kind  of 
league.  Within  the  state  the  population  consisted  of  freo 
men  and  slaves;  and  slaves,  besides  being  among  the  most 
important  articles  of  Phoenician  commerce,  were  used  to 
such  an  extent  that  <at  one  time  they  conspired  in  Tyre,  re- 
volted, and  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  the  city  the  free  pop- 
ulation.   The  oldest  of  the  Phoenician  cities  was  Sidon,  but 


Tyre  became  the  most  celebrated.     King  Hiram  of  Tyre 

entertained  friendship  with  Solomon,  and  their  fleets  went 
tii;;othor  to  Opiiir.  At  this  time  the  Phcenicians  had  col- 
onics on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  .Sea,  from  which 
thoy  traded  with  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Nubia.  In 
Itabylon,  Nineveh,  Thebes,  and  other  great  cities  they  in- 
habited a  ward  of  their  own.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
girded  all  round  by  their  eumraereial  stations  and  colonies 
— alitii^'  the  northern  coat^t  of  Africa  (see  Carthagk).  the 
yllv:-'':*"  Island?",  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  Sicily,  Etru- 
ria,  (Jaul,  and  Spain.  They  knew  the  way  to  Britain,  per- 
haps into  the  Paltic,  whence  tiiey  brought  amber  to  Greece. 
They  worked  the  silver-mines  of  Spain  and  the  lead-mines 
of  liritain,  and  they  penetrated  in  Africa  to  Timbuctoo. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  tltey  were  principally  a  com- 
mereial  and  not  an  industrial  people.  They  transferred 
goods  without  manufacturing  them;  they  spread  the  arts 
without  inventing  them.  They  brought  tiio  alphabet,  the 
compass,  the  application  of  astronomy  to  navigation,  the 
use  of  coins,  etc.  to  (Jreccc  and  Ktruria,  but  whether  they 
had  themselves  invented  these  arts  ia  doubtful.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  their  most  famous  articles  of 
commerce — Tyrian  purple,  glass,  etc.  Nevertheless,  Tyre 
must  have  been  the  seat  of  considerable  industrial  skill 
and  activity,  since  King  Iliram  could  supjdy  vSoloinon  with 
all  kinds  of  workmen.  The  country  was  successively  con- 
quered by  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  but,  characteris- 
tically enough,  this  circumstance  scorns  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence on  its  prosperity.  It  was  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
communities  which  drove  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  was  later  the  enterprise 
of  the  Roman  merchants  which  drove  them  out  of  the 
western.  After  the  conquest  by  Alexander  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tyre  the  country  lost  its  importance  and  was  in- 
corporated with  Syria.  (See  Heeren,  fliKtoriml  Jtenearches 
(lS.{;j);  Sohriider,  Dif  P/ionizi'ache  Sprru-he  {\ii69) ;  Kenan, 
Misni'on  de  Ph/'nin't;  (1874);  Lenormant  and  Chevallier, 
Lea  I'remi^rcH  CirilinatioHa  (1874).)     Clemens  Petersen. 

Phcpni'cia,  p. -v.,  Shandaken  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  on 
Esopus  (_'reek. 

Ph<^llico|>te^'i^J^P[P//ff■»/Vrt;»^■r»s.(^oL^'cKeo?.*' purple," 
and  TTTtpoi',  a  "  wing  "],  a  family  of  birds  of  peculiar  organ- 
ization whose  species  are  known  under  the  English  name 
"  Haniingoes."  The  form  is  somewhat  swan-like,  the  neck 
being  el(mgatcd  and  slender;  the  head  moduratu ;  the  bill 
large,  and  with  the  anterior  half  abruptly  deJlectecl;  the 
upper  mandible  depressed,  especially  in  its  dellected  por- 
tion ;  the  lower  mandible  compressed:  the  lateral  margins 
finely  laminated,  like  those  of  the  <luck's  bill ;  the  nostrils 
linear,  in  the  groove  of  tlio  mandible,  and  covered  by  a 
membrane;  wings  moderate  and  pointed;  tail  short;  logs 
very  long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed,  covered  in 
front  with  transverse  scales,  which  extend  on  tlio  tibia  as 
well  as  on  the  tarsi;  toes  comparatively  short,  the  anterior 
three  united  together  by  a  membrane,  the  posterior  free 
and  short ;  the  claws  of  all  short.  In  their  osseous  struc- 
ture, as  in  their  external  characters,  tliey  are  almost  inter- 
mediate between  the  duck-like  birds  (,A,nati*l;o  and  Pala- 
medeida})and  the  stork-like  birds  (CiconiidiC) :  there  has, 
therefore,  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  systematic 
positicni,  some  authors  having  associated  thetn  with  the 
wading  birds  and  others  with  swimming  bird.^;  on  the 
whole,  liowever,  they  appear  to  l>e  most  closely  related  to 
the  stork-like  forms,  although  forming  a  jieculiar  type  or 
*'  super-family  "  by  themselves,  named  by  Huxley  Am])hi- 
morplue.  Species  arc  foiind  in  the  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ii'al  ri'gions  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hetnisphercs. 
Eight  s])ceie3  arc  recognized  by  (J.  R.  (Jray.  of  which  four 
are  found  in  t!io  Old  World  and  four  in  the  New.  They 
mostly  fictpient  the  sea-shore  or  salt  marshes,  and  associ- 
ate in  thicks  of  many  irulividuals,  whose  safety  is  generally 
guarded  by  one  of  tlieir  imrnber  who  acts  as  a  sentinel. 
'•  When  Hying  they  form  two  lines,  sjiringing  from  one 
bird,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  triangle,  but  tliey 
alight  in  a  straight  line,  and  generally  remain  so  even 
when  seeking  their  food.  They  are  capable  of  running 
quickly,  but  when  walking  assist  themselves  by  placing 
their  upper  mandible  on  the  gnnind."  The  female  is  said 
to  buihl  a  subconical  nest  of  mud,  in  which  she  deposits 
two  or  three  eggs,  and  sits  crouched  over  them.  {For  fig- 
ure, see  Flamingo.)  Theodore  (Jii.i,. 

I*hcv'ni\  [Gr.  (fioii'if].  a  fablerl  bird  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned in  the  myths  <if  iiiany  Oriental  nationn  as  living  olM) 
years  or  more,  and  at  hist  burning  himself  alive  uiion  a 
funeral-pyre  of  myrrh  and  spices.  From  the  flames  arises 
a  now  pluenix,  who  encases  the  aslu'S  of  the  old  in  myrrh, 
Mies  with  them  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  (hero  casts  the 
aslics  into  the  llanies.  Lcgciuls  <.|'  the  pho'nix  are  found 
in  the  hieroglyphic  writings  iind  in  Herodotus,  and  others 
are  current  now  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 


I       Phflcnix,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Maridopa  co.^  Ara.,  on  Salt  River. 

I       Phu'iiix,  tp.  of  Henry  co..  111.     P.  793. 

!       Phcrnix,  p.-v.,  Schroeppel  tp.,  Oswego  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Ifi 

I  miles  N.  of  Syracuse,  on  Oswego  Canal  and  River,  has  fine 
water-power,  excellent  graded  schools.  :j  churehcs,  I  bank, 
1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  I  saw  and  2  flouring  mills,  » 
cabinet  manufactory.  2  coal-yards,  a  lumber-yard.  Three 
raih-oads  run  through  the  village.     P.  1-US. 

J.  M.  Williams,  En.  "Register." 

PhflD'iiixvillc,  p.-b.,  Schuylkill  tp.,  Chester  co..  Pa., 
27^  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  junction  of  French 
Creek  with  Schuylkill  River,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R.,  has  a  public  park,  water  antfrgas  works,  1 
seminary,  H  large  public-school  buildings,  9  churehcs.  .'{ 
banks,  2  public  halls,  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  hotels, 
the  blast  furnaces  and  mills  of  the  Phamix  Iron  Co.,  2 
cotton-factories,  a  sash  and  jihining  mill,  a  tire  department. 
P.  r)21t2.      V.  N.  Sn AFKER.  Ed.  '*  Independent  Pikenix." 

Phoiiautograph.     See  Acoustics,  by  0.  N.  Rood. 

Phoiiet'ics,  the  science  of  speech-sounds,  and  the  art 
of  representing  their  combinations  by  writing.  Speech- 
sounds  are  such  of  the  phenomena  of  the  resonance  of 
enclosed  masses  of  air  variously  excited  by  the  organs  of 
speech  as  are  used  for  eommunicijtion  of  thought.  The 
resonance-cavities  are  the  larynx,  jdiarynx,  nasal  passages, 
and  mouth,  with  various  smaller  parts.  Each  cavity  has 
a  separate  resonance,  and  each  resonance  acts  more  or  less 
in  combination  with  all  the  others.  The  action  of  the  re- 
sonance for  vowels  was  first  fully  ex|)laincd  by  Jlelmlioltz 
{Sritsdtiona  of  Tone,  my  translation.  IS75,  pp.  I.j;i-I72, 
179-181,  724—741).  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  mode 
of  exciting  resonance  and  the  fixed  or  variable  forms  of 
the  resonance-cavities. 

I.  Mtn/e  of  Excifhiff  lienonance. — (1)  "  Irrespirates," 
sounds  independent  of  respiration,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  through  the  nose.  The  air 
in  the  resonance-cavities  is  excited  by  smacks,  clicks, 
smokers'  mouth-puffs,  blowpiper's  chcek-ivufi's,  or  implo- 
sion (due  to  sudden  ecmdensation).  All  these  are  recog- 
nized elements  of  language.  (2)  '*  Inspirates,"  sounds 
arising  from  drawing  in  air — {a)  through  tlie  mouth  only, 
as  in 'chirps,  whistles,  sobs,  gasps;  {h)  through  the  nose 
only,  as  in  snuflling,  or  (r)  through  both  nose  and  mouth, 
as  in  snoring.  Common  elements  of  expression,  even  in 
English.  (;i)  ''  Expiratcs,"  sounds  arising  from  expelling 
air  from  the  lungs,  (n)  "  Physems."  or  bellows-actions 
of  the  lungs,  with  constant  pressure  (force,  loudness,  mod- 
ern accent),  with  discontinimus  pressure  (jerks,  the  main 
clement  of  aspiration),  or  with  condensation  suddenly  re- 
lieved (explosions,  one  element  of  post-aspiration).  (/») 
"  Olottids,"  or  actions  of  the  elastic  glottis,  which,  when 
the  vocal  chords  forming  it  are  wide  ajiart,  give  either  in- 
aucliblo  breath  (physem  weak)  or  ''flatus" — that  is.  au- 
dible breath  (physem  strong).  When  t!ie  glottis  is  narrowed, 
but  not  closed,  they  give  *'  whisper."  When  the  glottis  is 
closed  elastically,  they  give  "voice."  "When  the  glottis 
is  closed  inolastically,  they  give  the  Arabic  hnitiza,  or 
'*  check."  These  actions  also,  chiefly  by  various  tensions 
of  the  vocal  chords,  produce  variety  of  pitch  (Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  musical  accent,  singing),  and  by  difler- 
cnt  arrangements  regulate  the  size  and  distinctness  of  the 
jicriodical  puffs  of  air  on  whicli  voice  depends  (original 
qiuility  of  tone,  expression);  with  other  eflects  not  so 
marked,  (c)  "Arytcnads,"  or  actions  of  the  gristly  glot- 
tis, giving  by  various  actions  the  Arabic  /iha  or  wheeze, 
and  nin  or  bleat,  an<l  the  Danish  r.  (d)  "  Hisses,"  arising 
from  flatus  driven  through  narrow  passages,  as  for  ».  afi. 
(v)  "Sonants,"  arising  from  driving  the  voice  into  closed 
cavities,  where  the  air  rapidly  becomes  too  condensed  to 
sound.  ( f)  *'  Buzzes,"  arising  from  driving  the  voice  la- 
boriously through  passages  suitable  for  hisses,  anil  hcnco 
producing  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  voice  and  flatus,  as 
for  z,  zii.  ('/)  "Vocals."  ari:^ing  from  driving  the  voieo 
easily  through  a  partially-obstructed  cavity,  or  one  peri- 
odically obstructed  and  relieved  by  a  vibrating  membrane, 
as  for  /,  r.  (A)  *' Vowels."  arising  from  letting  the  voice 
resound  clearly  in  comparatively  unobstructed  cavities  of 
the  mouth  separately,  or  m<)uth  and  noso  oombinod,  nhioh 
mollify  the  original  quality  of  tone. 

II.  Fixed  Forum  uf  IlrMtmanrC'CavitirM. —  (a)  "  Oral 
Vowel  Positions,"  the  nvula,  being  jirossod  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  pharynx,  shuts  ofl"  the  nnsnl  cavities;  the 
tongue,  in  jiart  or  in  whole,  In  niispil  (o  different  heights 
within  the  mouth,  but  not  sufticiently  to  toueh  the  paliile; 
the  throat  (pharynx),  in  wholo  or  in  iiart,  is  lengthened, 
shortened,  widcneil.  or  nnrr<iwed ;  the  lips  are  more  or  less 
closed  or  openod  ;  or  all  these  alterntinns  of  tongue,  throat. 
and  lips  are  variously  eouibinod.  The  number  of  posfible 
oral  vowels  ts  infinite;  at  least  flO  genera  are  known,  nnd 
15  to  20  uf  thorn  are  oominon  in  European  languages.   {6) 
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"  Orinosul  Vowel  Position?/'  the  nasal  passages  are  open 
to  the  Inrynx  by  tlio  inlvanco  of  the  uvula,  nnd  the  various 

iiK'iiibriiDrs  (»r  tlic  iu»^v  arc  variously  br«>uf;ht  into  iu'tiun, 
at  the  suiiic  time  thiit  tliu  various  oral  vowel  positions  arc 
asiiuinctl.  Each  oral  vowel  Kt^n»5''Jitcs  various  kinds  of  ori- 
nasal vowels.  The  four  French  orinasals  in  the  worils  cm, 
OK,  nil.  ihi  arc  best  known,  {r)  "Oral  Consonant  Posi- 
tions "have  the  nasal  passa;;es  cut  off,  ns  for  oral  \  owe! 
jxtsitions,  an<i  cither  entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of  air, 
flatus  or  voice  (as  for  '*  mutes,"  ;j. /,/.■,  positi<»ns  without 
sound  and  rendered  effoetivo  only  by  "glides."  III.  lU); 
for  "  iiuplodents,"  with  a  sound  due  to  in)])losion,  as  in 
modern  Sax*)n  ;>,  /*  or  r,  </.  I.  1  ;  and  fur  *' j*onants"  (as  h, 
tl,  fj,  I.  ;'►,  r)  :%or  is  only  adapted  for  hisses"  (such  as  /,  i>, 
eh,  tfi,  I.  H,  tl);  buzzes  (such  as  r,  z,  s/i,  tfh,  I.  :i,  /)  ;  or 
**  vocals  "  (such  as  (,  i%  I.  3,  cf) ;  by  the  formation  of  nar- 
r()W  or  choked  passages,  or  the  introduction  of  a  vibratiuj^ 
valve.  Such  positions  are  very  numerous.  ((/)  "  Nasal 
Consonant  I'osititms  '*  have  the  nasal  j)aHsagc  open,  but 
the  mouth  (generally)  closed  as  for  mutes,  and  also  gen- 
erally voiced  (as  m,  n,  »ff),  but  many  other  forms  occur. 

Ur.  Clin„:/{inj  FnyniH  of  /{,M,/n>ntrv- ruvitu'8.—  {\)  If 
while  a  violin-string  is  bowed  the  stojipiiig  finger  is  slid 
on  the  finger-board  from  the  nut  toward  the  bridge,  the 
result  is  a  series  of  musical  sounds,  changing  by  insensible 
degrees.  The  first  and  last  sounds  may  or  may  not  be  of 
sensible  duration.  In  caidi  ease  the  changing  sounds  are 
called  "glides."  (2)  If  the  extreme  sounds  have  sensible 
duration  and  the  glide  is  short,  the  glide  beiromes  a  "  slur," 
to  which  case  the  wonl  will  be  here  specially  limited,  al- 
thiuigh  musically  it  h:is  a  wider  signification.  (;>)  When 
no  glide  or  slur  occurs,  there  is  a  **  break  "  or  silence  during 
change  of  position.  (4)  In  speech,  glides  and  slurs  are 
the  cement  by  which  elements  are  bound  into  syllables. 
Speech-glides  were  first  recognized,  I  believe,  by  myself  in 
my  EutjUiih  Photicticg  (1854),  and  slurs  in  my  Enrly  ICmj- 
U>*h  /*n>ui(iiciu(ian  (Part  IV..  lS7o,  p.  Il;i0).  They  gen- 
erally arise  frfjui  continuing  sound  during  change  of  reso- 
nance-eavity,  but  there  are  also  (o)  "  force-glides,"  arising 
from  continuously  \  ariable  bellows  action  of  the  lungs  ;  ((J) 
"pitch  glides,"  froui  continuous  alterations,  chiefly  in  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  chords  ;  and  (7)  "  glottal  glides,"  from 
continuous  alterations  in  the  degree  of  separation  of  the 
vocal  chords,  changing  from  flatus  through  whisper  to 
voice,  and  conversely;  and  (S)  "  arytenad  glides,"  arising 
from  continuous  changing  position  of  the  gristly  glottis. 

(9)  "  Vowel  glides  "  arise  from  passing  from  one  vowel  po- 
sition to  another,  and  may  be  "  lip,"  "  tongue,"  or  "  throat 
glides,"  separately  or  combined  two  or  three  together,  the 
results  being  "  cliphthongs  "  and  "  fractures"  of  the  most 
diverse  character   and   of  great  philological    importance. 

(10)  "  Mixed  glides  "  arise  from  passing  from  a  consonant 
to  a  vowel  position,  and  conversely,  and  are  most  remark- 
able in  the  case  of  mutes,  as  in  peep,  tnnlc,  because  it  is 
solely  by  the  glide  that  the  mute  becomes  efi'ective.  When 
final,  the  mute  often  glides  on  to  a  click  or  some  flatus  (in 
English),  and  often  (in  English  and  German)  flatus  is  in- 
terposed between  the  mute  and  the  vowel,  producing  a 
passing  glottal  glide,  the  habits  of  different  nations  and 
individuals  being  extremely  different.  In  such  words  as 
«ec,  cense,  seize  there  are  glottal  as  well  as  mixed  glides. 

(11)  "Consonant  glides"  occur  when  wc  pass  from  one 
consonant  position  to  another,  of  which  one  at  least  is 
capable  of  flated  or  voiced  resonance,  as  in  tree,  where 
tiierc  is  a  consonant  glide  from  (  to  r,  and  a  mixed  glide 
from  r  to  ee,  (12)  All  tliese  glides  give  rise  to  slurs,  whitdi 
are  more  convenient  to  the  speaker  than  breaks,  because 
breathing  is  uninterrupted,  and  hence  they  constantly 
occur  between  syllables,  (l.'i)  "  Breaks"  occur  where  the 
passage  of  breath  is  interrupted  by  some  suspension  of  ex- 
j)ir:ition.  some  check  of  the  glottis,  or  some  mute  consonant. 
(14)  The  study  of  glides  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  phonetics  for  clear  enunciation,  intelligible  singing,  and 
comparative  philology. 

The  above  analysis  of  speech-sounds,  here  merely  indi- 
cated, results  from  the  most  recent  physiological  and  lin- 
guistic investigations,  and  its  great  complication  would 
apparently  involve  immense  ditficulty  in  the  attempt  to 
find  a  method  of  representing  speech-sounds  to  the  eye. 
liut  writing  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  and  the  inventors 
had  not  even  a  remote  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  speech- 
sounds  arc  i)roduccd,  which  was  not  at  all  understood  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century  (Kratzenstein,  178(1,  and  Kem- 
pelen,  171*1).  The  process  originally  juirsucd  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  jncture  to  its  name,  and  thence  to  the 
beginning  of  its  name.  At  first,  only  pictures  of  things 
were  probably  used,  anrl  these  were  grouped  so  as  to  indi- 
cate events.  The  old  Mexican  writing  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  stage.  Such  pictures,  worn  down  by  rapiility  of 
formation,  give  the  Chinese  ideographs,  to  which  difl'ercnt 
sounds  are  assigned  in  each  Chinese  province.     A  certain 


number  of  such  signs,  indicating  words  which  contained 
all  the  groups  of  sounds  made  use  of  in  speech,  forms  the 
Chinese  phonetic  .'Symbols,  each  of  which  is  a  nnuioh-yllubic 
word.  These,  transported  to  another  system  of  languages, 
give  the  Japanese  "  syllabary,"  or  a  collection  of  signs 
each  of  which  forms  a  syllable,  being  only  a  part  of  a  word. 
In  Egypt  the  syllabary  was  constructed  by  using  a  sign  to 
express  the  first  part  of  ji  word,  piobably  up  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  vowel  in  its  earliest  fttrui.  but  the  picture 
of  the  class  of  words  ideterminativc)  was  generally  an- 
nexed, in  the  Semitic  languages  the  same  sort  of  sylla- 
bary was  originally  constructed,  but  at  a  later  period,  as 
in  the  modern  Cherokee  syllabary  (the  inventi<in  of  which 
serves  to  show  how  natural  is  this  process  to  the  mind), 
the  signs  indicated  syllables  without  any  connection  with 
an  original  picture  or  its  name.  In  the  East  In<lian  lan- 
guages the  iact  that  syllables  frequently  ended  with  con- 
sonants, so  that  there  was  a  glide  after  as  well  as  before 
the  vowel,  led  to  various  contrivances  fur  indicating  the 
suppression  of  the  inherent  vowel  of  a  syllabariau  sign, 
and  also  a  means  of  replacing  that  vowel  by  another  with- 
out the  necessity  of  inventing  a  new  syllabarian  synib(d. 
liut  to  this  day  the  Sanskrit  and  l)ra\idian  systems  of 
writing  betray  their  original  s^'llabarian  character.  When 
the  tireeks  borrowed  the  Phocnicinn  syUabary.  they  gave 
it  a  real  nlph.'ibetic  character  by  dismissing  the  inherent 
vowel,  and  replacing  it  universally  by  a  movable  vowel, 
whitdi  generally  had  a  preceding,  and  less  ficqucntly  a  fol- 
lowing, glide.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  Uitmans  adapted 
the  same  Phccnieion  characters  to  their  needs,  and  from 
these  two  original  sources  all  modern  European  alphabets 
are  derived.  ■  At  an  early  period  the  Roman  alphabetic 
system  became  general  for  most  Aryan  languages,  and  was 
subsequently  used  for  languages  of  dificrent  families,  as 
Basque  and  Hungarian.  The  diverse  nature  of  the  selec- 
tion of  speech-sounds  and  systems  of  glides  and  accents  in 
use  among  the  dillcrcnt  nations  of  Europe  has  causcil  the 
Roman  letters  individually  and  in  groups  to  have  diflcrent 
significations  in  the  several  countiics  using  them,  and  to 
be  practically  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of  vari- 
ous diacritical  marks.  These  systems  of  writing  were  in 
many  cases  introduced  by  "clerks"  (ecclesiastics),  who 
were  satisfied  with  a  rough  indication  of  the  sounds  of 
words  at  remote  periods  when  the  sounds  of  the  languages 
thus  reduced  to  writing  were  different  frtnu  those  now  in 
use.  But  there  was  always  an  indisjjosition  to  make  any 
changes  in  orthography,  ami  this  indisposition  has  in- 
creased since  printing  became  widely  used.  Hence,  tlio 
groups  of  letters  have  in  many  instances  ceased  altogether 
to  recall  the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  cons-cquently  alpha- 
betical writing  has  in  numerous  instances  almost  reverted 
to  ideographical  symbolization.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  English,  where  sign  and  sound  are  so  jiractically  inde- 
pendent, to  the  great  detriment  of  education,  that  no  ttne 
who  sees  an  English  word  for  the  first  time  knows  how  to 
speak  it,  and  no  one  who  hears  an  English  word  for  the 
first  time  knows  how  to  spell  it.  The  consequence  is,  that 
children  cannot  become  good  readers  at  sight,  and  good 
spellers  without  many  years  of  instruction,  which  wastes 
time  that  should  bo  devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge,  over 
the  acquisition  of  an  imperfect  power  of  handling  the  mere 
tools  of  knowledge,  reading  and  writing.  The  pretence  for 
retaining  an  orthography  so  injurious  to  every  speaker 
and  learner  of  English  is  that  by  a  change  of  spelling  we 
should  sacrifice  the  etymology  of  words,  which  is  unknown 
in  many  cases;  wliich  the  present  spelling  docs  not  pre- 
serve in  others :  which  no  spelling  could  indicate  with  cer- 
tainty, even  to  those  acquainted  with  the  old  spoken  (not 
merely  written)  forms  of  the  English  language  and  its 
Aryan  relatives:  which  could  bo  taught,  as  far  it  is  now 
known,  much  better  to  those  who  spell  phonetically  than  to 
those  who  do  not;  which  is  practically  seldom  ])rescnt  to 
the  mind  of  any  speaker;  and  which  is  a  ]>art  of  antiqua- 
rian and  philosophic  education,  that  tho.'^e  who  insist  on  it 
rarely  know  anything  about,  and  that  million:;  of  tho^c  who 
speak  English  have  little  concern  with  or  power  to  ajipre- 
ciatc.  But  a  change  is  not  impossible,  for  the  old  Athe- 
nians altered  their  spelling ofiicially  in  B.C.  40;l,and  within 
the  last  100  years  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  have  altered 
theirs,  the  former  having  vainly  tried  to  fuse  etymology 
with  phonetics,  but  the  latter  having  witxly  clung  to  pho- 
netics only.  Wallachian  orthography  shows  the  absurdity 
of  an  etymological  basis.  But  Polish  and  Bohemian  among 
Slavonic  languages,  and  Hungarian  among  non-European, 
also  show  that  the  phonetic  principle  is  n<»t  dormant. 

Missionary  enterprise  and  scientiiic  linguistics  have 
raised  the  question  of  a  universal  alphabet  capable  of 
writing  all  languages.  We  are  still  very  far  from  being 
ablo  to  dctermi.ie  what  should  be  the  value,  number,  or 
form  of  the  separ.ato  elementary  symbols  in  :  nch  an  alpha- 
bet, and  how  their  combination  should  bo  indicated.    Prof, 
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Lcpsius  of  Berlin    invented  the   "Linguistic  Alphabet" 

(German  ed.  l.Sja),  adopted  underthe  name  of  the  "Stand- 
ard Alphabet"  by  the  Knj;lish  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  185S  {2d  English  ed.  18t>3),  and  approved  by  many  other 
missionary  snuiuties.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Latin  and 
Greek  letters,  suj»plemented  by  a  vast  complication  of  dia- 
critical marks,  which  render  its  use  so  laborious  that  in 
special  adaptations  morit  of  these  marks  are  omitted.  It 
requires  new  founts  of  types  (two  of  which  have  been  cut 
in  Germany,  but  the  Gorman  types  will  not  "work"  with 
the  Knj^lish)  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  sym- 
bols (more  th;m  2b0),  it  is  defective  for  well-known  lan- 
guages, both  in  characters  for  elementary  sounds  and  in 
the  means  of  representing  glides.  Prof.  IJruecke's  Xcne 
Mffhnde  (icr  plioiietiffffiCH  Tniiittkription  (IStJ.'J)  introduces 
entirely  new  letters,  based  first  upon  the  positions  of  the 
gpeech-organs.  ami  secondly  on  the  accompanying  etfects 
of  flatus,  voice,  and  glottal  notion.  It  is  very  philosophical 
for  the  consonants,  but  sadly  deficient  for  the  vowels,  and 
altogether  failing  in  glides.  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Visible 
ASjteerh  has  a  similar  basis,  but  its  characters  are  formed 
on  the  totally  different  principle  of  picturing  the  positions 
of  the  speech-organs.  It  embraces  a  philosophic  consid- 
eration of  vowels  as  well  as  of  consonants,  and  although 
deliciL-nt  in  glottids,  glides,  and  some  other  symbols,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  and  most  practical  attempt  yet  made.  For 
the  purposes  of  my  Enrlij  Eifjlinh  f'rnniuirintinn  (LS09-75, 
in  progress)  I  introduced  a  system  called  "  Palieotype," 
because  it  can  be  readily  jirinted  with  ordinary  or  "old 
types."  In  this  no  attempt  at  systematic  forms  of  letters 
has  been  made,  because  our  phonetic  knowledge  does  not 
appear  to  be  advanced  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  unam- 
biguous representatives  are  furnished  far  a  far  greater 
number  of  speech-sounds  than  have  been  considered  by 
any  other  writer,  including  the  liSS  elements  of  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte's  alphabet  (whose  symbols,  formed  on  a  Latin 
and  (ireek  basis  with  diacritical  marks,  are  as  yet  unpub- 
lished ;  see  my  Enr/i/  English  Proitnnci<ttinn,  pp.  120S  and 
l.'IJ2;,  and  ail  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
analysis  have  been  more  or  less  considered.  The  avow- 
edly temporary  signs  of  palaeotyjio  allow  of  a  discussion 
of  the  analysis,  synthesis,  and  classification  of  speech- 
sounds,  and  of  practical  applications  for  phonological  and 
philological  purposes  (of  which  my  E  ti-lt/  Emjllsk  Prnunn- 
cititivii  contains  numerous  exam])les},  whence,  perhaps,  in 
time  may  result  some  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  proper 
form  of  symbols  for  universal  phonetics.'-- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  question  of  particular  phonetics, 
or  of  writing  the  sounds  of  a  particular  language  with 
Bufficicnl  accuracy  for  native  use,  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  what  follows  to  confine  attention  to 
the  Knglish  language,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
orthograjihical  amendment  is  urgently  required.  We  have 
to  remember  th*at  no  two  speakers  pronounce  precisely 
alike;  that  words  are  so  diversely  j)ron!Junccd  by  even 
educated  spealters  in  different  parts  of  Kngland  and 
America  that  keywords  alone  do  nat  .•^ufliciently  convey 
8uund:«;  and  that,  especially  in  vowels,  we  must  recognize 
the  faet  that  only  classes,  and  not  iniUviduals,  ean  be  rep- 
resented. Also,  the  question  of  what  forms  an  clement  is 
60  dilhcult  anr|  delicate  that  we  must  trench  upon  the  old 
solution  of  the  syllabary  by  using  combinations  or  groups 
as  our  real  elements.  Thus,  we  may  write  ce  and  oo  as 
well-known  separable  sounds,  and  jierhaps  h,  but  certainly 
not  t,  which  has  no  sound  at  all.  Wo  must  acknowledge 
tiiat  «(■",  ton  ore  sylhibarian  groups,  ending  with  cc,  uo, 
which  are,  however,  preceded  by  much  more  than  the  mere 
hiss  «  or  mute  I — namely,  by  the  "  glides  "  from  k,  t  to 
those  vowels.  In  the  case  of  tuo  there  is  solely  a  mixed 
glide.  In  the  case  of  «ce  there  is  a  hiss,  a  glottal  glide,  and 
a  mixed  glide.  In  /  we  have  a  philosophical  clement  :  not  so 
in  '/,  «,  or  z.  With  this  view,  in  LSlti,  in  ci)njunction  with 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  of  Bath,  I  framed  an  alphabet  of  40 
letters  for  English,  of  which  23  were  old  and  17  new,  the 
latter  requiring  new  types,  which  were  cut  for  several 
founts.  This  i  have  n  iw  abandoned,  ami  since  L'^TO  I 
have  ftdvneatcd  an  alphabet  called  "  Glossic,"  adapted  to 
every  fount  of  Roman  or  fancy  types.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  was  to  create  a  system  of  writing  the 
pronunciation  of  all  the  English  dialects  by  one  alphabet, 
based  on  prevailing  literary  usages,  for  which  purpose 
Glossic  iias  been  adopted  by  the  English  I>ialoct  Society. 
The  secondary  object  was  to  provide  a  new  orthography 
for  English,  to  remove  the  present  incon\enienees,  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  might  be  used  concurrently  with  the 

1)resent  sjielling  for  teaching  to  read  in  sidiools.  and  that 
>y  its  legibility  to  all  present  readers  it  might  obviate  the 
fatal  ncce^'sity  of  learning  to  spell  in  the  old  way.     The 

*  For  an  account  of  certain  phonetic  pocnH!iriii»'a  of  tlio 
North  Ameri'-:ui  indianb  see  Huldcman's  Analytic  Ortho-jraphy 
(Philada..  Ib'jO;.— Eds. 


following  unexplained  key-words  will  suSieo  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  solution  attempted  for  "  literary  "  KugiisU 
only.  After  each  approximate  element  is  placed  a  word 
in  "Glossic,"  followeti  by  the  same  in  '*  nomic  "  or  usual 
spelling.  In  these  words  the  accent-mark,  a  turned  period 
(•),  is  uscil  to  indicate  both  length  and  strength,  but  in  the 
subsequent  example  this  is  omitted,  as  being  unnecessary 
to  natives,  except  in  unusual  words  and  cases  of  ambiguity, 
though  indisjien^able  to  foreigners.  Of  course  due  additions 
have  been  made  to  indicate  foreign  and  dialectal  sounds, 
but  these  are  here  omitted,  as  unnecessary  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  illustration  : 

•  AVy  ti>  Eufjlish  Olofsic. — (I)  Strong  long  vowels:  ec, 
hmrt,  beet,  beat;  ai,  hal-t,  bait,  bate;  an,  hutf,  btufm,  baa, 
balm  ;  uu,  K-uifl,  caul,  call  ;  on,  kon'/,  eoal ;  oo,  korri,  cool. 
(2J  Strong  short  stopped  vowels:  i,  uit,  nit',  knit;  e,  wer, 
net;  tt,  mif,  gnat;  o,  «or,not,  knot;  ii,  Hi//-,nut;  no, /not', 
foot.  (3)  Weak  short  open  vowels  (distinguished  by  hav- 
ing no  accent-mark  or  consonant  to  glide  to) :  ee,  tron-fceCf 
trochee;  V,  wit'i,  wittj';  ni,  mi'lwni,  railway;  an,  nmiua'tf 
august,  adj.  {mrr/tist,  subst.)  ;  on,  iciu-tlon,  window  ;  oo, 
iirjtuocuH,  influence.  (4)  Diphthongs  (each  representing 
a  large  genus)  :  nny,  aye  ;  c/,  hcit,  Iieight,  bight ;  oi,  /ojV, 
foil  ;  on,  foul,  foul,  fowl;  en,  J'cifd,  feud.  (5)  Glottid  :  A, 
hfti-,  bay,  (6)  Consonants:  y,  yni',  yea;  yh,  j/hcii,  hew, 
hue;  IT,  icai',  way,  weigh;  wh,  u-hni',  whey;  p,  peer,  pea; 
b,  bcc',  bee ;  /,  ton-,  toe,  tow  ;  d,  don',  doe,  dough  ;  cA, 
ches't,  chest ;  J,  Jes't,  jest ;  fr,  keep,  keep  ;  g,  *jni-p,  gape  ; 
f,  fei!  fie!;  v,vei,  vie;  th,  thiir,  thin;  dfi,  dhcir,  then; 
8,  itee'l,  seal ;  z,  zt-e'l,  zeal  ;  fli,  incnh',  mesh  ;  zfi,  mezh'er, 
measure.  (7)  Consonantal  L  and  nasals;  /,  Ini-,  lay;  7ji, 
iitni',  may;  »,  itai',  nay,  neigh;  "i/,  niii</'cr,  singer;  ng/f, 
linp'tjvr,  linger.  (8)  Vocal  L  and  nasals  :  I,  lit-f.  little;  in, 
rith'in,  rhytlim  ;  ii,  otrpii,  open.  (0)  Trilled  K  (distin- 
guished by  being  always  before  or  between  vowels  only; 
frequently  untVillcd,  but  not  vocal,  in  the  U.  S. ;  never 
untrillcd  in  England,  excejjt  when  speakers  have  an  or- 
ganic effect ;  written  r'  with  a  following  apostrojdie,  in  first 
reading-books)  :  mi',  ray  ;  nur'i,  merry  ;  nim-i,  marry  ; 
hiiri,  hurry  ;  okur-eiicc,  occurrence.  (0)  Vncal  II  (distin- 
guished by  being  never  used  before  or  between  vowels  ;  a 
mere  vowel  in  England,  which,  however,  may  be  followed, 
not  replaced,  by  a  trilled  R,  and  must  be  so  followed  if 
final  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  ;  always  re- 
placed by  a  trilled  R,  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  Scotland)  : 
Strong:  er  or  in;  herb,  hnr'b,  herb:  vier,  wnr,  myrrh  ; 
ktr,  knr-,  cut;  okcr,  oknr,  occur  ;  weak  :  er  or  ur,  dol'cVf 
dol-iir,  dollar,  dolour,  dolor;  prop-er,  prop'ur,  proper; 
celi/rsei;  ccHfrsur,  elixir;  tui'lcr,  tni'liir,  tailor;  on'er, 
on'iir,  honour,  honor;  mer'mcv,  mnr'mur,  mwviavLV,  plezh'et'j 
plrzh'nr,  pleasure;  strong:  cer,  pec'r,  pier;  atr,  pniT, 
pair,  pare,  pear;  aoi'  (the  vocal  r,  generally  omitted  in 
London),  pnn'v,  par;  aur  (the  vocal  r,  generally  omitted 
in  London),  nntrrth,  north;  va'r  (frequently  rnr  in  Lon- 
don), pon'r,  ]>ore,  pour;  oo'r,  pon'r,  poor;  r/c,  ire;  I'ur, 
our;  eitr,  yoor,  ure,  your.  (10)  Vocal  K,  followed  by  trilled 
R  (distinguishing  by  the  occurrence  of  rr  between  vowels), 
err,  okcr-riufj,  occurring;  ecn;  pec'rrimf,  peering;  «iVr, 
jiai'rriufj,  pairing,  paring;  tiarr,  inn<vrriufj  (usually 
vmn'riiifj  in  London);  onrr,  poa'rriug  {oiitiTi  pan'riufj  '\n 
London),  pouring,  poring;  oorr,  ;)oo*rrer,  poorer ;  cj»t, 
fci'rrl,  fiery  (distinct  from  fci-nri,  also  used)  ;  oiirr,  Jlon'- 
rri,  floury,  flowery  (distinct  from  Jlou'uri,  also  used  for 
flowery);  curr,  /cctrrrint/,  curing  (the  vocal  U  in  ecrr,  oiVr, 
onr,  oorr,  err,  onrr,  ctnr  is  often  omitted  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  Scotland,  where  pee'rtiig, pni-rinrf.  pun-rini/, pooT^r, 
fci-ri,  jluu-ri,  fcetfriufj  may  be  heard,  but  this  is  never  tho 
case  in  England).  (11)  Weak  indistinct  A.  E,  or  U:  a, 
eidfc-a,  idea  (or  k,  cidec'n);  el,  c/v/r/.  idol  (or  m/.  ei-dnl, 
distinct  from  ex'dl,  idle);  em,  hnoz'em,  bosom  (or  u>n,bHoz'- 
um)  \  en,  trn-mt,  tenant  (or  «,  ten'tnit;  tctrant  with  distinct 
weak  n  is  unusual). 

Ernnniplz  ov  l'nnk«cnted  fufjyh'ith  GlongikOhJckta. — Too 
fasilitait  Icrning  too  reed.  Too  niaik  lerning  too  spel  un- 
neseseri.  Too  osimilait  reeding  and  rciling  too  hcerring 
and  specking.  Too  maik  dhi  riseevd  proanuns'iaishcn  ov 
litururi  Ingglish  aksesibl  too  aul  rcedcrz.  jiroavinshol  and 
foren.  .1/*  r.iz.— Lecv  <lhi  oald  speling  untm  ht.  Inlrodeus 
along  scid  ov  dhi  oald  speling  a  neu  aurlhngrafi.  kunsist- 
ing  enteirii  ov  dhi  oald  letters,  and  mainii  ov  dhi  oahl 
kombinaishcnz.  euzd  invairriabli  in  aulrcdi  faniilyer  iiensor. 
Emploi  dhi  neu  speling  in  skoolz  too  tcech  kicer  aartikcu- 
laishen  and  distingkt  reeding  in  booth  aurlhografir.  Alou 
cni  reiter  too  reit  in  dhi  neu  speling  oanii  on  aul  okninhcns 
widhout  loozing  kaa^^t,  prooveided  hec  eurez  a  riseevd  proa- 
nun-iiaishen.  I>hat  is,  nkmdrj  dhi  um  iiftrl!,,,/  k"nlcitr- 
rntli  n'ifih  dhi  oafd  Advnnuirjez. — Uedi  nkwi/ishen  ov 
pour  too  reed  and  reit  in  dhi  neu  speling,  widh  grailly  im- 
proovd  proanuiisirtishcn.  Dhi  pour  too  reed  in  dhi  prcz- 
ent  speling  widhout  speshcl  instrukshen,  and  widh  ilhi 
saim  cez  dhat  roedort  ov  dhat  speling  kan  puroox  oalder 
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Burthof^rafiz,  soa  dhat  aul  prezent  lituruteur  wuod  bikum 
oovn  muur  akseiiiibt  dban  over,  and  liens  dhair  wuod  boo 
noa  need  faur  ])rczent  reedurz  too  akwt-ir.a  maasturi  oaver 
dhi  ncii  ppeling  in  aurder  too  mnik  dhcniselvz  intcligibi 
too  dhoaz  lioo  eiiz  it  aloun.  Nna  fordhcr  okaizlicn  too  lern 
dhi  prczi'iit  spt'linj^  faur  rt>iting  perpuscz  dhan  prezent 
roiterz  have  too  Icrn  dhi  spcling  ov  Chauser  and  Wiklif. 
Dhi  ridukshcn  ov  dhi  eksajcraited  cstimet  in  whicli  dhi 
pour  too  reed  and  reit  iz  nou  held  too  its  troo  level,  kun- 
sidcrd  az  niccrli  dhi  abiliti  too  handl  toolz.  Dhi  saiving 
ov  waist  ov  mentel  pour  in  dhi  prezent  sloa  an<i  frcc- 
kwontli  imperfekt  akwizishen  ov  dhis  pour,  and  konsi^ 
kwentli  dhi  gain  ov  teini  faur  dhi  advaan^nient  ov  intcl- 
ekteiiel  cdeukaishen  proper.  Difikrlilz. — Dhi  jenurel  ig- 
nurens  ov  dhi  n;iitcur  ov  speech-soundz.  Dhi  diffurens  in 
dhi  habits  and  fansiz  ov  speokerz.  Dhi  wont  ov  cni  rash- 
cnel  popculer  kunsepshcn  ov  ctimoloaji.  Dhi  cgzi^tcns 
ov  a  kunfeuzd,  unfuanetik.  paartii  hi^loriket.  nialnli  tci- 
poagrafikel.  cntoirli  untiloasofikel  aurthografi  in  which 
vaast  stoarz  ov  nolej  hav  been  embaamd,  and  which  iz  soa 
difikult  too  akweir  dhat  dhi  mecr  pour  too  euz  it  iz  cs- 
tecnid  in  itself  a  niaark  ov  edeukaishen.    Alex.  J.  Elms. 

Phoiiu$:rnph.     ?ee  AiTEMtrx. 

Phonog'raphy  [Gr.  <f)wi»j,  "sound,"  and  ypa^eiv,  to 
"write"],  or  I'honetic  Shorthn^d^  any  system  of 
brief  writing  whieli  exjiresses  more  or  lej-s  fully  and  ac- 
curately the  vocal  elements  of  Fpcech.  The  name  "pho- 
nogrnphy "  was  first  applied  to  a  sy-^tem  of  shorthand 
writing  by  Isaac  Pitman  in  the  second  edition  of  his  sys- 
tem, published  in  London  in  1840,  but  had  been  applied 
as  early  as  1701  to  a  little  work  on  ])honetic  spelling  by  J. 
Jones,  M.  D.,  London.  The  appearance  of  Pitman's  sys- 
tem {first  cd.,  London,  1837)  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
oT  shorthand  writing.  By  the  introduction  of  new  steno- 
graphic material,  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  vocal 
elements  of  the  English  tongue,  and  a  more  systematic 
presentation  of  the  shorthand  art.  Pitman  did  very  much 
to  bring  the  imssihility  of  verbatim  reporting  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  adaptability  fur  the  practice 
of  the  art.  In  the  rapidly-succeeding  editions  of  his  work 
he  introduced  many  ingenious  improvements,  so  that  his 
system  soon  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  awkwardness 
and  arbitrariness  of  the  systems  of  his  predecessors.  But 
if  the  succession  of  new  editions  was  attended  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  valuable  stenographic  material  and 
further  systematization,  it  also  had  the  disadvantage,  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainty  arising  from  frequent  changes, 
of  disheartening  beginners  and  of  delaying  still  further 
the  introduction  of  phonographic  correspondence.  Pit- 
man's has  been  the  basis  of  every  subsequent  system  which 
has  received  any  considerable  degree  of  public  support: 
but  it  has  not  been  taught  to  any  extent  in  this  country 
since  the  introduction  of  (irahara's  and  Munson's  s^'stems. 
Graham's  system,  which  is  now  written  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  shorthand  writers  in  the  U.  S.,  embraces  many 
improvements  upon  Pitman's  system.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristics are  simplicity,  ingenuity,  and  analogic  harmony 
throughout,  and  a  comprehensive  and  clastic  nomencla- 
ture— an  entirely  new  feature.  Its  literature  embraces 
about  thirty  volumes,  including  a  phonographic  diction- 
ary, the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  We  shall 
use,  in  illustrating  this  article.  Pitman's  system  as  modi- 
fied by  Graham. 

The  Pkonoff rapine  Alphabet. — The  material  of  the  pho- 
nogra]thic  alphabet  consists  of  the  simplest  geometrical 
characters  variously  modified  and  combined,  t^horthand 
authors  early  found  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  vociil  ele- 
ments of  the  language  and  provide  a  more  extended  alpha- 
bet. Without  going  into  distinctions  too  nice  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  distinct  signs  are 
provided  fur  forty  elements  in  the  ''  working  alphabet." 
The  consonants,  with  their  appropriate  signs  and  names, 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  vowels  are  represented  by 
means  of  dots  and  dashes,  and  the  diphthongs  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  dashes.  They  are  written  by  the  side  of 
a  consonant  stroke,  and  the  vowel-scale  is  made  extensive 


by  giving  a  different  vowel-significance  to  the  dot  or  dash 
according  as  it  is  written  opposite  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  the  stroke.  The  vowels  are  read  before  or  after 
an  adjacent  cons(tnant.  according  as  they  are  written 
before  or  after  perpen<ncular  or  inclined,  or  above  or  below 
horizontal  strokes.  (.Sec  Fig.  2.)  They  are  named  by  their 
sound.  In  rapid  writing  they  are  not  inserted  except  to 
indicate  words  of  unusual  occurrence  or  to  vocalize  proper 
names.  Indeed,  the  consonant  outlinesof  words  arc  found 
to  be  so  legible  and  suggestive  that  the  vowels  are  usually 
left  out  even  in  phonographic  correspondence. 
Fig.  1. — The  Consonant  Signs. 
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Additional  Consonant  Signs. 
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loop. 

Fig.  2.— 7%e  Yomel  Scale. 
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Modifcationg  of  the  Consonant  StroJ^'es. — The  primary 
consonant  strokes  are  variously  modified  to  indicate  the 
addition  of  other  consonants;  thus,  a  small  initial  hook 
indicates  the  addition  of  f  or  r,  according  to  the  side  on 
which  it  is  written.  A  large  initial  hook  indicates  the 
addition  ir  (as  in  ler,  lor,  fitr)  or  rl  fas  in  rcf,  rttf.  etc.), 
according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  written.  A  small  final 
hook  indicates  the  addition  of  the  sound  of/,  v,  or  n  ;  and 
a  large  final  hook  the  addition  of  «A?i  {fion.  tiion,  ciou,  vinu, 
etc.)  or  tive,  according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  written. 
The  isH  circle  when  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke 
(hooked  or  not)  implies  that  the  stroke  is  preceded  by  «y 
when  written  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  (hooked  or  not),  that 
the  stroke  is  followed  by  «.  The  ae/t  circle  occurring  in- 
itially or  finally  implies  the  precedence  or  succedenee  of 
ciit,  CC8,  «?'#,  self  »"«,  "o*,  etc.  The  sftJi  loop  initially  or 
finally  indicates  »t.  The  sfcr  loop  indicates  Mtr  (as  in  stei; 
s^or,  etc.),  but  is  not  written  initially.  These  circles  and 
loops  when  written  finally,  on  the  side  of  the  n  hook  (by 

Fig.  3. — ITie  Consonant  Strokes  variously  Modijied. 
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p.  p-L  p-r.  p-lr. 

The  iss  circle,  ses  circle,  steh  and  ster  loops,  initially  and  finallv : 
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p-str.       p-Q!st.     p-nstr.      st-p. 


8t-pr. 


making  the  hook  into  a  circle  or  loop),  signify  the  ad- 
dition to  the  stroke,  of  n-s,  n-ne8,  cif,  etc.,  n-st  or  n-str. 
The  sound  of  ft  may  be  added  to  a  stroke  modified  by  an 
/hook  by  writing  the  iss  circle  within  the  hook.     .S"  may 


be  made  to  precede  a  stroke  modified  by  an  I  or  r  book 
by  writing  the  is$  circle  within  the  I  hook,  or  by  making 
the  r  hook  into  a  circle.  By  kalvhtfj  a  stroke  (writing  it 
half  length)  t  or  d  is  added,  according  as  the  stroke  is 
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light  or  heavy;  by  hurjthcniufj  (writing  it  double  length) 
tr,  (Ir,  (ki%  or  Thr  is  added,  according  as  the  stroke  is  light 
or  heavy;  by  widcniny,  p  or  h  is  added.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Expedients  for  incrcaMitig  Speetl. — Various  other  expe- 
dients are  m:ido  use  <»f,  as  an  initial  dot  or  tick  or  small 
circle  to  imply  a  pretix,  as  cmi,  com,  coif,  chcnm,  contra, 
self-con,  or  H'//-coni  ;  a  final  dot  or  tick  (light  or  heavy),  or 
circle,  to  indicate  the  imperfect  participle  of  verbs,  an  ad- 
verbial or  other  affix,  as  iut/,  tut/n,  iiif/  -the,  n,  an,  or  lif  ; 

adj,  8elve8j  bUncHH,  fnlneHH,  ate.    Other  affixes  arc  indicated      writing  is   meant  the  junction 'of  several   words  without 

Fig.  4. 

Preflxes.  Affixes.  Phrase- Writ  leg.  Word  Slgon. 


by  an  abbreviated  termination,  as  m  for  "  soever"  in  icio- 
soever,  whe.iumercr,  etc.  By  "  nearness  "  (writing  two  words 
near  together)  the  oniisrinn  of  the  connecting  preposition 
"of."  or  of  the  prepositional  phrases  "of  the,"  "of  a,  "  is 
implied.  An  outline  written  just  touching  the  under  side 
of  the  lino  of  writing  implies  the  precedence  of  "to,"  or 
"  two."     (See  Fig.  4.) 

Two  other  expedients  for  increasing  speed  remain  to  be 
noticed— phrase-writing    and    word-signs.      By    phrase- 
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Fig.  5. — Vit  Corrcspunding  StyU. 
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The  Jieporiing  SlyU. 


The       harmony       of  the      spheres. 


Tour    received ; 
favor 


COD-  noted, 
tents 


I  will  state    this  propn 
BitioD 


his  propo-    again,       ns  it  1h  iin- 


lifting  the  pen.  The  junction  of  words  does  not  dimin- 
ish, but  rather  increases,  the  legibility  of  the  writing 
where  the  words  are  grammatically  closely  reliited,  as  in  the 
phra>'o  "  I  am  certain."  By  the  term  word-sign  is  meant 
a  primary  character,  simple  or  modified,  which  is  memor- 
ized as  an  arbitrary  and  abbreviated  cxj^'cssion  of  a  cer- 
tain word  or  words.  The  principle  of  word-signs  is  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent,  and  like  phrase-writing  is  one  of 
the  reporter's  most  important  auxiliaries  for  increasing 
the  speed  of  Iiis  writing;  but  word-signs  being  in  a  large 
degree  arbitrary,  give  tlie  phonographer  more  difficulty  in 
reading  his  notes  when  they  arc  "  cold  "  and  his  mind  is  re- 
hixed  than  the  full  or  partial  expression  of  words  which  are 
easily  deinplnTOcl  by  reference  to  princi])le.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
The  average  rate  of  public  speaking  is  about  120  words 
per  minute.  To  acquire  this  speed  the  phonographic 
student  needs  to  devote  to  the  art  about  one  year  of  prac- 
tice of  two  or  three  hours  daily.  The  impassioned  utter- 
ances of  public  orators  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  250 
wor<!s  per  minute  ;  here  none  but  the  most  expert  can  fol- 
low. Indeed,  the  requirements  of  the  art  in  the  present 
stage  of  its  development  are  such  that  none  but  those  pe- 
culiarly adaptctl  for  the  work  can  ever  hope  to  attain, 
even  after  years  of  practice,  the  high  rate  of  t^peed  just 
mentioned. 

I'honography  as  presented  in  the  best  systems  is  sci- 
entific in  its  arrangement,  and  but  the  average  intelli- 
gence, together  witii  persistence,  is  required  for  its  mastery 
in  theory  and  practice.  Though  the  possibility  of  ver- 
batim reporting  is  still  beyond  the  popular  reach,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  (especially  seeing  the  great  advaneemcnt 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  twenty  years)  that 
writers  of  fair  adaj)tability  for  the  work  will  yet  be  able, 
after  due  training,  to  follow  and  record  in  permanently 
legible  characters  the  most  rapid  utterances  of  jmblic 
speakers.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  corresponding  and  report- 
ing styles  of  phonography.     (See  also  SxESOGitAPnY.) 

John  Fuancis  Meyer. 
Phor'idrp  fOr.  ^opoi,  "carrying*'],  a  family  of  gas- 
ternpod  mollusks  of  the  order  Pectinibranchiata,  distin- 
guished by  the  attachment  to  the  shells  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  stones,  shells,  etc.,  wlience  the  name.  The 
visceral  sac  is  containoil  in  a  comparatively  depressed 
spiral  shell;  the  mantle  margin  is  simple  in  front;  the 
head  has  a  rostrum  elongated  and  tapering  forward  ;  ten- 
tacles subulate,  sessile  on  the  outer  si<lcs  of  the  base  of 
the  tentacles;  the  lingual  ribbon  is  provided  with  seven 
longitudinal  rows  of  teeth;  the  central  or  rachidian  has 
a  narrow  base,  is  dilated  upward,  and  its  margin  has  a 
large  median  and  several  lateral  roun<led  teeth:  the  inner 
lateral  is  transversely  sub-rhomboid,  the  outer  lateral 
more  or  less  elongated  and  claw-shaped  :  the  foot  is  small, 
subcylindrieal,  and  adapted  for  jumping  rather  than  walk- 
ing, and  differentiated  into  an  anterior  expanded  and  a 
posterior  tapering  portion  ;  the  shell  is  trochiform,  not 
pearly,  and  generally  hmdcd  with  foreign  substances  at- 
tachud  at  or  near  the  aiijjulatcd  margin  ;  the  operculum 
is  largo,  subannular,  with  the  nucleus  lateral  and  horny  in 
texture.  The  family  is  composed  of  singular  shells,  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  peculiar  habit  exj)re.';scd  by 
the  name.  They  progress  by  scrambling  along,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Adams,  "often  extending  and  rt.\ing  the  front 
dilated  portion  of  the  foot,  draw  tlie  hind  lobe  up  to  it, 
and  then  make  another  stop,  throwing  forward  the  shell 
at  every  movement :  they  cannot  glide  like  most  other 
mollusks.  but  the  form  of  their  foot  is  admirably  adapted 
to  tiic  nature  of  the  floor  on  which  they  live,  which  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  the  debris  of  dead  shells."     Tbo  family 
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is  generally  divided  into  two  genera:  {1}  Pfionta  or  Xen- 
ophora,  and  (2)  Onustus ;  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas,  but  one  species 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies.  Tiieodoui;  Gii,l. 

Phor'mion,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  b.  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  belonging  to  the  deme  Pa^ania  ;  was  sent 
in  440  B.  c.  with  reinforcements  to  the  Athenian  tmups 
blockading  Samos,  and  in  432  ho  commanded  the  troops 
which  were  sent  to  reinforce  Callias,  besieging  Potida^a, 
Here,  after  completing  the  circumvallation  of  the  city,  ho 
led  the  rest  of  his  troops  against  the  Chalcidians.  in  which 
undertaking  he  was  joined  b\' Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  first  indej)endent  command  he  received  in  -iZO,  when 
he  led  the  Acarnanians  against  the  Ambraciots,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  sent  with  twenty  ships  to  Naupactus.  to 
prevent  the  Corinthian  vessels  from  sailing  out  of  the  gulf, 
and  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  for  Corinth.  A  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  was  sent  out  to  help  the  Corinthians,  but,  although 
much  inferior  in  number,  Phormion  utterly  defeated  the 
enemy  in  two  engagements,  of  which  Thueydidcs  gives  a 
detailed  description.  Once  more  he  commanded  the  Acar- 
nanians with  success,  and  in  after-times  they  held  his  name 
in  such  respect  that  on  a  later  occasion  they  asked  to  get 
his  son,  Asopius,  as  their  general.  His  tomb,  with  a 
splendid  monument,  was  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Acade- 
my, near  those  of  Pericles  and  Chabrias. 

Phos'gene  Gas  [(Jr.<^w9.  "light,"  and  ■yeci'dcti',  to  "en- 
gender"], (syn.  Ch/oro.ri/carttnuic  AcM,  C/iforufc  of  Citr- 
bontfle  ;  Ger.  Chlor- Kohhnoj'ifd).  Formula,  CO.Clo.  Equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  mixeil  and 
exposed  to  sunshine,  unite  without  explosi(m,  the  greenish 
color  of  the  chlorine  disapppearing,  and  the  volume  of  the 
product  (if  the  atmo.?pheric  pressure  has  accc-^s  to  it)  be- 
coming exactly  one-half  that  of  the  mixture.  Another 
mode  of  preparation,  more  convenient  than  the  former,  is  to 
pass  carbonic  oxide  gas  through  liquid  pentaehloride  of 
antimony.  Phosgene  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  an  odor  more 
suffocating  and  unpleasant  than  chlorine  gas  itself,  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes.  H  docs  not  fume  in  the  air,  though 
contact  with  water  decomposes  it.  It  has  acid  characters 
and  reddens  litmus.  Water  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  It  has  as  yet  received 
no  practical  application.  II.  Wi.rtz. 

Phos'phateSy  compounds,  with  basic  bodies,  of  tho 
pHosi'iiouic  .A.VHvniui>K,  I*-.>05  (which  sec).  Of  all  classes 
of  the  oxygen-salts  as  yet  studied  by  chcmi.^ts.  thi.s  class 
I^rescnts  the  greatest  difficulties  and  complexities.  This 
is  duo  to  the  circumstance,  explained  under  the  head  of 
Piiospnonio  .^cins  (which  sec),  of  the  existence  of  n  num- 
ber of  hydrates  of  phosphoric  pcntoxide,  which  contain 
the  latter  in  such  molci-ular  forms  as  to  pos.-css  diflVront 
basicities,  corresponding  to  the  water  in  each  hydrate. 
Moreover,  even  among  the  ordinary  or  orthophosphutes — 
which  comprise  nearly  all  of  any  practical  importance,  and 
all  for  reference  to  which  wc  can  spare  spiice^oomploxily, 
or  nt  least  great  multiplicity,  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
tho  three  molecules  of  base  arc  iutcfchniujetthie  :  that  is, 
in  normal  or  neutral  orthophosphates  there  may  be  throo 
of  one  base,  or  two  of  one  and  one  of  another,  or  one  each 
of  three  ililVercnt  bases.  Ite.-ides  (his,  there  arc  two  classes 
of  acid  nrthnphosphato'-".  due  to  tho  replacement  of  one  or 
two  of  tho  three  basic  molecules  by  one  or  two  of  water. 
Still  further,  there  aro  compounds  which  arc  rntctl  as 
atipt^riiiinic  orthophosphatos,  of  which  sorao  natural  min- 
erals furnish  examples.  Of  tho  orthophosphuloH,  the  fol- 
lowing possess  importance: 

Ordinary  rh-^phatt  <■/ Suda   (IX20.2\aaO.P204).2  iHjO  ; 
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Ticrnty-fonr  Hydrate  of  Mounhydnc  Hinndic  orthophoHphotc. 
— This  is  tlio  cotninon  commercial  salt.  It  is  nn  ingre- 
dient of  blood  and  found  in  urine.  It  is  prepared  com- 
mereiiilly  bv  adding;  a  8li;;ht  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  crude  phosphoric  acid  ubluined  froin  bones  (sec  Pnos- 
I'lioitic  Acms),  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  fine  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  oblique  rhombit'  in  form.  The  density-de- 
terminations indicate  several  allolropie  modilications.  Zim- 
merniann  giving  1.514,  SchifT.  Stolba.  and  Pluyfair  and 
Joule  all  about  1.525,  while  Huignct  gives  1.55,  and  Kopp 
as  high  as  I.5S6.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes 
rajiid  efflorescence,  losing  probably  10  of  its  ^illiO.  Us 
taste  is  saline  like  common  salt:  alkaline  to  test-paper; 
.oolublc  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  half  as  much  boiling  water. 
Much  used  in  racdiuine  and  in  the  laboratory. 

MirrnenKmic  Salt,  also  called  Phunphitrua  SnU  [HaO. 
Na20.(Xn4^20.Pa05].HIl20,  Octuhydnttc  nf  mnnofn/drn-  hio»- 
ofodfc  inon'tiiini'tntc  orthnphoHphnlc. —  Found  abundantly 
in  putrid  urine,  and  as  eterrorite  in  guano.  By  reason  of 
its  forming,  when  fused,  with  lo?s  of  all  its  water  and  am- 
monia, a  transparent  glass  of  pure  andic  mftaphmtphntr,  it 
is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  the  laboratory,  particularly  in 
blowpipe-analysis.  SchifF  gives  for  it  tho  density  1.554, 
but  for  stcrcorite  Dana's  }f!iicriiioy>/  gives  1.6151. 

Stntn'tfi  is  another  mineral  phosphate  from  gnano,  which 
seems  to  bo  nifniainiiiouir  dliwujufi^ir.  orthtiphft-^fdnitr,  iden- 
tical with  tho  precipitate  formed  by  a  solution  of  micro- 
cosmic  salt  in  a  magnesic  solution,  tho  form  in  which  mag- 
nesia is  determined  in  chemical  analysis. 

Tficnlcir  /'/n.^/j/j'/^-— /?o»c-err,7A.  .■JCaO.P205.— This  com- 
pound is  the  most  important  of  the  phosphorus  cimipoimds, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  rest.  Information  about  it  has 
already  been  given  under  the  heads  of  Bone,  Chemical 
Composition*  of,  and  Osskine. 

Siipt-rphoHpfinfc  n/  fj'iiie,  which  is  so  important  an  arti- 
ficial fertilizing  material,  is  prepared  by  treating  ground 
bones  with  a  somewhat  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  contains, 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  an  acid  calcic  orthophosphate, 
probiibly  CaO.2iI2O.PjO5.  The  density  of  pure  tricalcio 
I)hi>sphate  appears  as  yet  to  be  unascertained.  Mineral 
phospiuite  of  lime,  npatite,  is  not  pure  tricalcic  phosphate, 
but  a  compound  of  three  molecules  thereof  with  one  mole- 
cule of  ihfiH  idfi  of  crfniitm. 

PhoHphnt'-  uf  Afifinhia  occurs  in  nature  as  the  rainoral 
wavcflitey  which  is  the  dodecahi/drtfte  of  friahtmuiic  diortlio- 
phftsphate ;  tiirqum'se,  another  mineral,  is  pentahi/drate  of 
dinluDiiuic  futhophonphotc,  stained  to  the  peculiar  green 
colr)r  with  cupric  phosphate. 

Phoythatft  iff  Irini  oceur  native.  The  mineral  vnunnitc 
is  t>-ih>idi  ntf  if  triferroHH  orthophnftphate.  Magnificent  crys- 
tals arc  found  in  the  greensand  formation  of  New  Jersey, 
C'tcoxcnitc  is  a  hydratcd  diferric  nrthnphoDphnte,  and  there 
are  several  others.  The  orthophosphates  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina, with  phosphate  of  lime,  are  almost  universally  dif- 
fused, in  more  or  less  minute  proportion,  throughout  all 
rocks  and  soils. 

Phosphate  of  Lend  occurs  native,  in  combination  with 
chloride  of  lead,  in  the  beautiful  mineral  species  pifromor- 
phi'tr,  three  molecules  of  tn'plnmbic  orthojikoftphntc  to  one 
molecule  of  plumbic  dirhloride. 

The  pho>phatcs  of  nilrer,  uraninm,  and  some  others  have 
much  scientific  interest,  but  for  information  about  these  and 
others  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  textbooks  of 
chemistry. 

In  view  of  tho  fact  that  the  animal  framework  or  skele- 
ton is  built  mainly  of  trimlcic  phosphate,  phosphates  be- 
come almost  of  paramount  importance  as  mineral  con- 
stituents of  tho  food  of  man,  and  within  tho  last  two  de- 
cades great,  and  doubtless  praiseworthy,  efforts  have  been 
made,  chiefly  under  the  inspiration  and  through  the  energy 
of  our  rlistinguished  American  chemist,  Horsford — to  whom 
tho  original  idea  is  due — to  introduce  phosphates  as  ingre- 
dients of  human  f  )od.  The  forms  selected  and  the  modes 
of  incorporation  with  the  food  are  such  as  to  favor  the 
assimilation  of  the  phosphates.  Hbnry  Wurtz. 

Phosphat'ic  Diath'esis,  a  name  given  by  some 
physicians  ta  a  condition  of  the  general  system  in  which 
the  salt-5  of  phosphoric  acid  are  found  in  abnormal  abun- 
dance in  the  urine.  These  salts  occur  normally  in  the  pro- 
porticm  of  \2k  parts  in  1000,  in  the  form  of  the  phosphates 
of  sotla,  potassa,  magnesia,  nnd  lime :  but.  unless  they  arc 
present  in  superabundance,  the  urine  is  capable  of  holding 
them  in  solution  when  acid.  However,  when  tho  propor- 
tion is  abnormal,  although  held  in  solution  in  acid  urine 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  they  are  precipitated  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  show 
themselves  throughout  the  liquid  either  as  granular  or 
crystallized  phosphate  of  lime  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.  "We  may  even  find  them  in  per- 
fectly healthy  urine  after  decomposition  ha-*  set  in.  As 
soon  as  the  ex-jiction  becomes  alkaline  from  this  cause,  the 


granular  phosphate  of  lime,  being  only  soluble  in  acid 
fluids,  is  ])recipitatod.  The  next  change  produced  by  de- 
composition i.-<  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
on  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  giving  rise  to  tho 
phosphates  of  magnesia  an<l  ammonia  and  of  soda  and 
ammonia.  Under  ccrtuin  circumstances  the  urea  of  tho 
urine  is  altered  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  unites  with  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  gives  rise  to  the  triple  phosphate.  Tho 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  this  salt  is  very  often  accom- 
panied by  some  disease  in  the  urinary  passages,  most  com- 
monly inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Independently  of  this, 
we  generally  fine!  the  deposit  in  the  urine  of  persons  8ufl"cr- 
ing  from  general  debility  :  also  in  those  wno  have  over- 
worked themselves  or  have  been  depressed  by  over-anx- 
iety, insuflicient  nourishment,  or  t^exual  excesses.  In  them 
tho  complexion  is  sallow  an<I  the  circulation  poor.  They 
generally  sufl'er  from  cold  hands  and  feet.  The  treatment 
for  this  condition  should  be  strict  attention  to  tho  mode 
of  life  of  the  patient,  which  will  generally  need  correction. 
A  generous  (lict,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cold 
bathing,  and  tonics  will  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 
If  indicated,  opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  the  anxiety. 
Edward  J.  Bermingham.     Reviskduv  Willahd  Parkkr. 

Fhosphines,  bases  corresponding  to  amines,  bearing 
the  same  I'olation  to  PH3  that  amines  do  to  NH3.  Triothyl 
phosphine  is  P(C2ll5)3.     (See  Amines.) 

Phosphores'cence,  a  term  applied  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  chemical  or  physico-chemical  phenomena,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  which  li;/ht,  resulting  from  some  pro<;e.^3 
within  the  body  that  emits  it.  is  unaccompanied  by  heat, 
or  at  least  by  an  amount  of  boat  perceptible  to  tho  sense 
of  touch.  The  word  is  derivel  from  f>ho-<ph>ru-i.  but  tho 
phosphorescence  of  phosphorus  itself  is  truly  slow  chem- 
ical combustion,  proceeding  only  in  the  pre^LMice  of  oxy- 
gen, accompanied  by  the  ab^^orption  of  the  latter  and  tho 
formation  of  definite  and  well-known  oxides,  the  heat  pro- 
duced also  being  readily  detected  by  deUcnte  thcrmossopcs; 
whereas  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  classed  under  this 
name  no  oxygen — or  at  least  no  aerial  oxygen — is  involved, 
many  occurring  in  vnnn;  and  often  no  heat  can  be  detected. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  light 
evolved  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  light  evolved  from 
ordinary  combustion,  being  screened  or  arrested,  for  ex- 
ample, by  media  which  are  transparent  to  normal  light. 
No  more  interesting,  and  at  the  sime  time  more  obscure, 
kinds  of  phenomena  are  known  than  those  that  are  vaguely 
classed  under  this  name  phoHphorexccitrc.  These  phenouiena 
are  e.xhibiteil  by  bodies  belonging  to  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature — mineral,  vegetable,  and  aniin.il — and  by 
the  two  latter  in  both  life  and  death,  and  during  both 
growth  and  decay.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  so-called 
phosphorescences  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  discussion  of  the  subject  would  go  far  be- 
yond our  limits,  and  for  the  vast  mass  of  facts  belonging 
under  this  head  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  timelin's 
Handbook  of  Chemintri/j  chapter  on  "  Light."  in  vol.  i. 

HeXRV  AVt'RTZ. 

Phosphor'ic  Ac'ids.  Phosphoric  pentoxide  or  an- 
hydride combines  with  water  in  a  number  of  different  pro- 
{jortions;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  several  of  those 
lydrates.  that  when  the  water  in  them  is  displaced  by  a 
metallic  oxide  to  f<irm  a  salt,  the  nature  of  the  salt  varies 
with  the  hydrate,  its  basicity  being  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  water  in  the  latter.  No  other 
acidogenie  oxide  has  this  character  so  far  a^  known.  The 
pentoxide  of  nitrof/ru,  which  stands  next  to  phosphorus  as 
a  member  of  the  triadic  series  of  elements,  forms  a  series 
of  hydrates,  but  these  all  form,  with  bases,  ordinary  mono- 
hn»ii'  nitrates,  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  as  for 
arsenic  pentoxide,  which  also  stands  next — on  the  other 
side  of  phosphorus — in  tho  triadic  series  to  yihosphoric 
pentoxide,  thoush  this  forms  definite  solid  hydrates  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  phosphoric  com])ound,  they 
all  dissolve  in  water  as  trihydric  arsenate,  and  all  form 
triba-fir  salts  with  bases.  There  are  three  of  these  pe.Mi- 
liar  phosphoric  hydrates  that  have  been  well  investigate  1, 
though  others  are  believed  to  exist.  The  three  referred  to 
are — 

1.  Metaphosphoric  acid,  or  monohydric  phosphate,  H-.O-PoO^. 

2.  Pyropliosphoric  acid,  or  dihydric  phosphate.       SHoO.P.,*)^. 

3.  OVthophospboric  acid,  or  trihydric  phosphate,    SHoO.PoOj. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  behavior  of  thc^n  three  compounds 
with  bases,  that  they  contain  the  elementary  phosjdiorus 
molecules  in  different  allotropic  forms,  possessing,  there- 
fore, different  molecular  ro/Kmr^;  but  so  little  have  thoy 
been  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  bv  their  investiga- 
tors that  the  deii/titj/  of  one  only  of  the  three,  the  common 
or  trihydrate,  has  been  determined,  the  densities  of  tho 
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other  two,  and  therefore  their  molecular  volumes,  being  as 

yet  unknown.     (See  Vomtmks,  Molkcular.) 

1.  MrtiiphoKphnric  Aritf,  IIxO.P^Os.^This  oompound  was 
difcuverc'l  bv  (iruhiim.  It  is  jiroduocd  by  heating  either 
of  tlio  other  twn  hy'lnitos  to  riMlness.  or  by  uombinin;;  tho 
anhydrous  pentiixiilc  wilb  wuter  in  tho  cold.  It  i^  a  tran- 
sparent };l:is!J,  whioh  dissolves  slowly  but  larj^ely  in  oubl 
water.  It  eoagulates  solutions  uf  nUnuncn,  and  forms  with 
silver  and  hnn'nm  insoluble  precipitatt'S.  Mnfifhdat>:  0/  itm- 
mfiiift  dues  not  react  with  it  as  with  the  (inlinary  trihy- 
drate.  (See  iMoi.YltoKStTH.)  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  , 
si'iwly.  I>ut  on  boilin;;  quickly,  it  pass^cs  into  the  form  of  , 
tlio  ordinary  or  orthohydrate.    Its  density  is  unaseertuined.   ! 

2.  J\i/rnf,h,>Hpf,nric  ^ic.V/.  2II2O.P2O5.— Discovered  by  Dr.   j 
Chirk  of  Aberdeen.     It  is  formed  from  the  trihydrate  at 
215°.  but  not  ([uite  pure.     Pyrophosphate  of  lead,  decom-   1 
posed  in  admixture  with  water  by  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrojjen.  and  the  filtrate  boiled  down  till  the  temper-   I 
ature  rises  to  21.")°  C,  yields  jiurc  pymphosphoric  acid  as  a 
siift.  f^lassy  ma^Js.   Igniteil,  it  heeoincs  mi'tiiplmsjihoric  aciil;   i 
and  boiled  with  water,  it  passes  to  tlic  trihyilrate.    In  acid   ; 
solutions,  unlike  metaphosphoric,  but  like  orthoj)hosphoric 
acrid,  it  docs  nut  precipitate  (tllnimen,  hiirytti,  (jr  silver,  but  j 
in  neutral  solutions  it  does  throw  down  the  two  latter.    Its  '■ 
density  also  is  unknown.  I 

'.\.  OrtfniplinHphoric  (or  Onliiinri/  Phntphorfr)  Acid, 
Sli-iO.PiOs. — This  hydrate  doubtless  contains  the  phos- 
phoric pentoxide  in  its  lutlnrat  molecular  form  or  vol- 
ume: that  is,  as  it  exists  in  natural  phosphates,  including 
bones.  vej;etable  tis-iues.  and  mineral  phosphates.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  volume  as  that  of  the 
uncombined  iientoxido  (see  PnospnoRir  AvnvDaihK).  as 
this  is  very  improbable.  Common  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
parable  by  two  chief  methods.  The  first  from  elementary 
pho-;]thorus,  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid,  whieh  gives  a 
chemically  pure  product,  suitable  for  hiboratory  use:  I 
]iart  of  jdiospliorus  re((uires  15  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
density  1.2.  Much  effervescence  occurs.  The  second^ 
frnm  bone-ash.  furnishc;i  it  only  in  approximate  purity. 
The  tricalcic  phosphate  is  first  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  a  tedious  process  of  repeated  evaporations, 
dilutions,  and  filtrations  all  but  a  trace  of  the  lime  is  re- 
moved. The  maj;nesia  and  jiart  of  the  soda  will  also  sep- 
arate as  a  crystalline  double  jihosphate  on  heating  tho  con- 
centrated solution  for  some  time  to  ;il  5°  C.  Orthophosphoric 
aciil  may  becditaincLl  in  hard,  transparent  crystals,  prismatic 
in  form,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Density  of  these, 
according  to  .SchitT,  1.S8.  Its  solutions  do  not  coagulate 
nlbnmcn  nor  precipitate  <tr<jcnti<\  bnrit\  or  fvrric  solutions, 
though  netitral  sylutions  of  »rth<*ph«i»phntf:>t  do  precipitate 
the  three  latter.  The  fused  or  ''glacial  phosphoric  acid" 
of  commerce  is  generally  an  in  lefiuitc  mixture  of  the  di- 
hydrate  and  trihydrate.  but  on  boiling  a  solution  of  it  in 
water  for  some  time,  pure  trihydrate  results. 

(For  compounds  of  the  acids  of  phosphorus  see  Piios- 
rnATKs.  1  Hknuv  Wuiitz. 

Phosplior'ic  Allhy'clritic  ( Phnsphorir  Pentitxifle), 
IVV)-  This  substance  is  the  jiroduct  of  tho  burning  of 
phosphorus  with  flame  in  the  air.  It  appears  as  a  wliite 
smoke.  To  procure  it  in  quantities  a  large  glass  llask  hav- 
ing three  tubulures  is  provided,  with  a  .straiglil  glass  tube 
descending  to  about  its  centre  tiirough  one  <d"  the  tubulures, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  sniiill  cup  suspended  to 
its  lower  end  to  hul.l  the  liurning  phosphorus,  whii-h  may 
bo  dropped  down  through  this  tube  into  the  cup  in  small 
fragments  as  it  burns  away,  the  ujtper  eml  of  the  lube  being 
kept  closeil  with  a  cork.  Through  the  other  two  tubulures 
a  current  (d"  tlry  air — ilried  by  passage  through  elihuide  of 
calcium — is  led  in  and  out  constantly,  passing  into  a  bottle 
or  series  of  bottles,  by  wiiich  the  piuisphoric  anliydride 
that  docs  nttt  settle  in  the  large  tiask  will  be  cauglit.  Tho 
j)hosphoric  pentoxide  thus  iditained  is  a  snow-white  amor- 
phous powder,  which  sublimes  at  a  moderate  heat  below 
redness.  Its  ilensity,  according  to  ISrisson.  is  2.;5S7.  It 
is  highly  deliquescent,  and  when  adde<l  to  water  combines 
with  it  with  great  heat  and  explosive  violence.  If  the 
water  is  boiling,  or  allowed  to  become  so  from  the  heat 
developed,  there  is  generated  by  this  combination  ordinary 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid  or  trihydric  phosphate;  if  tho 
v/ater  is  kept  cold,  the  hydrate  generiited  is  the  meta- 
phosphoric  acid  or  monohydric  phosphate.  (See  Pm>s- 
I'HoitU'  .\riiis.)  lli:.\uv  Wriir/.. 

Phosplior'oscopc^  a  device  invented  by  K.  Becquo- 

rel  for  .-.bowing  tlie  phenomenon  of  phosidioreseence  in 
bodies  which  shine  but  for  a  very  minute  portion  of  time 
after  their  insulation,  lly  suitable  perforati(ms  in  a  disk 
revolving  over  a  box  in  which  is  the  sub>tance  to  be  exam- 
ined, siunlight  is  allowetl  to  fall  upon  it  and  to  be  cut  off 
before  tho  observer  can  see  it  through  another  aperture. 
By  giving  to  tho  disk  a  sufficiently  rapid  rotation  observa- 
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tions  may  be  made  after  an  interval  of  less  than  xjffth  of 
a  second  after  light  has  ceased  to  shine  upon  tne  sub- 
stance. In  this  way  it  has  been  discovered  that  many 
substances  are  pbos|thorescent  ((".*■-  capable  of  emitting 
light)  which  have  never  before  been  known  to  be  so.  Hut 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  bodies  which  have  no  up- 
jireciable  |)liosphoreseence. 

Phos'phorous  Anhy'dridr  and  Phos'phUes. 
Phosphorus  trioxide.  IV).*!.  is  formed  when  phosphorus 
undergoes  Hlnif  combustion,  without  tbiuie.  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  perfectly  dry  air.  It  forms  volatile  white 
flakes  having  an  alliaceous  odor  and  highly  deliquescent. 
It  combines  with  water,  with  a  hissing  noise,  to  form — 

PhuHphonniH  Arid,  ;;]l2O.I'203. — This  e  impound  is  ob- 
tainable also  by  several  other  methods,  as  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  cupric  sulphate,  accoriling  to  Schiff.  and  by 
the  action  of  trichloride  ui'  jihosphorus  on  oxalic  acid,  ac- 
cording to  llurtzig  an<l  Geuther.  It  may  be  made  to  form 
very  deliquescent  crystals.  When  lienteil  it  is  ibvomposed 
into  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphu retted  hydrogen  gas. 
Phosphorous  acid  is  a  powerful  reilucing  agent  in  metallic 
solutions,  precipitating  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  in  niotal- 
lic  forms.  It  is  a  tlihnnic  acicl,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
neutral  and  acid.  The  neutral  ])hosphites  are  rcnnirkable 
in  being  sjiaringly  soluble,  except  those  (d'  the  alkalies, 
l^hoRpliitc  fif  lend  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  even 
but  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  The  phosjihites 
have  been  somewhat  well  investigated,  but  present  as  yet 
no  speciiil  prrtrtiral  interest.  Hkniiv  AVrnrz. 

Phos'phorus  [(ir.  <ti?.*' light,"  and  <topo«.  "  bringing," 
fr.  <ie'pcu',  to  *■  bring  "J.  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  the  elements  of  matter.  an<l  one  of  those  most  essen- 
tial to  animal  life.  It  was  discovered  mure  than  2tHI  years 
ago,  in  IGfi'J,  by  Bmndt  of  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it  in 
experimenting  on  the  distillation  of  extract  of  urine  with 
charcoal.  In  1740,  iMarggraf  identified  phosphoric  acid  as 
a  peculiar  acid,  Stahl  having  jtreviously  examined  it,  and 
supposed  that  he  had  proveii  it  to  be  plil->i/it<tlr.(it€d  iiinri- 
fttir  ttcid!  (Jahn  in  1709  ])roved  that  bones  contain  this 
acid,  and  Sehcclc  discovered  how  to  prejiare  it  from  them. 
Phosphorus  is  now  manufactured  by  first  making  from 
bones  a  soluble  acid  phosphate  of  lime  through  the  agen- 
cy of  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  and  distilling  this  with 
charcoal  in  earthen  rotorts  at  a  red  heat.  IJone-ash  con- 
tains nearly  2tl  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  this  being  the 
precise  proportion  in  pure  trii  ultir  phosphate  ;  but  the 
amount  of  pluisjthorus  obtained  in  ]iractice  is  only  from  8 
to  11  per  cent.  The  process  is  also  expensively  consump- 
tive of  fuel  and  destructive  of  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
health  of  the  ojieratives,  these  facts  much  enhancing  the 
cost  of  phos]du>rus.  The  importance  of  this  ]>roduet  to 
man  is.  however,  so  great — chieHy  as  a  material  for  mak- 
ing matches— that  the  production  is  carried  on  cm  a  very 
large  scale  and  with  great  skill  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  jthosphorus  is  a  comparatively  cheap  and  ([uite  abun- 
dant article  of  eommeree.  Comunai  commercial  phospho- 
rus is  a  slightly  yellowish  bctdy  of  wax-like  consistence* 
and  translucent.  It  is  generally  cast  into  the  form  of 
sticks,  which,  on  account  of  their  dangerous  inflamma- 
bility, must  be  preserved  under  water.  It  melts  at  14°  C. 
or  111°  F.  to  a  liquid  of  cn!y  consistence,  which  maybe 
cooled  if  undisturbed  much  below  the  mclting-i>oint  again 
without  solidifying,  hut  then  at  once  sididifies  on  agitation. 
Although  flexiide  and  highly  sectilc  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  becomes  brittle  ami  breaks  with  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  It  may  be  crystallized 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which  it  is  soluble,  the  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  regular  system.  It  boils  between 
250°  and  211(1°  C.  (4S2°  and  551°  V.).  forming  a  transpar- 
ent vajjor  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  nir. 
Phosphorus  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  lixetl  oils, 
e()nsiderably  so  in  benzole,  and  in  many  essential  oils,  in- 
eluding  yn\  'of  turpentine,  largely  so  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. The  solution  in  the  latter,  if  applied  to  paper,  causes 
it  to  take  fire  spontauecuisly  as  soon  as  the  solvent  bus 
evaporated— a  circumstance  that  has  led  \o  the  proposition 
to  use  sncb  a  solution  in  offensive  warfare  for  incendiary 
shells.  Phosphorus  may  be  finely  grannlaled  by  agitation 
wliile  melteil  with  a  solution  «d'  »»■"».  as  observed  by  Uotl- 
gcr.  Itloudlot  states  that  soluti<ins  of  suit  and  sugar  will 
effect  the  same  object. 

.special  chemical  interest  attaches  to  phosphorus,  by  rea- 
son  of  the  euriims  and  interesting  character  of  its  ollo- 
tropic  modifications.  Of  the  existence  of /fr*  such  ntodifi 
cations,  at  least,  distinct  and  well  eharaclcritcd.  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt.  These  ure  rn;iimori,  irAiV.-.  vrd,  ItUuk, 
and  niittillnidal  phosphorus.  Much  study  of  the  molecular 
nature  of  these  nas  enabletl  the  present  writer  to  discover 
the  following  figures  for  the  true  densities  of  these  and 
other  mollifications  at  melting  ice.  from  which  their  va-y- 
ing  molecular  volumes  arc  computable  in  the  usual  way  : 
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True  dcoalUei, 
H.  Wuru. 


Othnr  authorities. 
....  1.515,  Walls's  Dictionary. 


Opaque  while  phosphorus...  1.516 
C4)iniiion    phosphorus, 

inchKliiig  three  inod- 

incatiniis,   basi-d    on         f  1.764  1.77,   Berxelius. 

fii;unvs  of  Ili-rzeliiis.  }...<  l.&W  1.837,  P.  A  I>c  F. 

Phiyfiiir  and   Jnuh-.  (.2.105  2.09,   P.  &  J. 

and    Pisati    and   IK- 

Friuu-hi!* j 

lied  phosphorus  of  tichrot- 

torV. 1.984  1.9G4.Schrolter. 

Cr>:*lals  of  Brodie 2.242  2.2;J,    Brudie. 

"M'lullic"   phosphorus  of 

Hitlorf. 2.336  2.:M.    llittorf. 

lUuc-lc  phosphurus Undetermined. 

The  white  o|taque  modification  f<>rms  from  common  phos- 
phorus under  water  spontaneously.  Ued,  generally  called 
amorphmiH  phosphorus,  is  prepared  by  heating  to  near  its 
boiling-point  for  some  time.     (See  Isohkrism.) 

IIk.nry  Wurtz. 

Pliosphonis  Bases*    See  Piiosphinks. 

Phosphorus  Bronze.  This  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  bronze  or  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  with  which  a 
small  amount  of  pliosphorus — less  than  2  j>er  cent. — has 
been  combined.  The  discovery  was  made  abr)ut  the  be- 
ginning of  IS71  by  MM.  Montetinri.  Levi,  and  Keuv.el. 
It  was  stated  that  a  phosphorus  bronze  containing  the 
proper  proportion  of  phosphorus  was  more  lasting,  had 
fewer  cavities  in  it.  had  a  more  hi>mogeneous  fracture,  with 
a  steely  grain,  had  its  elasticity  increased  SO  per  cent.,  and 
its  absolute  tensile  strength  170  percent.  While  thefusing- 
point  is  not  changed,  the  fused  metal  is  more  liquid  and 
makes  sharper  casts.  It  resists  o.xidatinn  where  iron  ancl 
steel  quickly  rust.  The  Prussian  government  has  since 
e.xpcrimented  with  cannon  of  phosphorus  bronze,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped.  The 
guns  cracked  after  sixty  or  seventy  rounds.  The  claims 
made  for  the  material  must  beVegarded  as  still  subjects  for 
experiment.  Hknrv  Wurtz. 

Phosphorus,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Pure  phos- 
ph<»rus  is  locally  an  intense  irritant  and  caustic  to  animal 
tis:>ues.  and  taken  internally  is  a  virulent  poison,  whether 
in  large  single  dose  or  in  repeated  administration  of  small 
quantities.  Even  in  a  single  fatal  dose,  however,  the 
symptoms  may  not  begin  till  several  hours  after  swallow- 
ing the  poison,  and  death  does  not  generally  occur  till 
after  several  days.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of  irritant 
poisoning — viz..  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  purging, 
with  abdominal  pain,  but  the  latter  symptom  is  not  so 
severe  as  with  other  corrosive  poisons.  Then  a  peculiar 
feature  of  phosphorus  poisoning  sets  in — namely,  jaundice, 
from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  A  garlicky  breath  ; 
luminosity  of  the  eructations  and  sometimes  of  the  secre- 
tions ;  ]irofound  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
delirium,  convulsions,  coma,  with  extreme  general  prostra- 
tion, follow,  and  the  individual  may  die  suddenly  from  col- 
lapse and  syncope,  or  more  slowly  after  sinking  into  coma. 
After  death  there  is  found  profound  structural  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  with  special  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
many  of  the  organs,  and  extravasations  of  blood  into  their 
tissue.  In  chronic  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  essen- 
tially similar,  only  more  gradually  induced.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  symptoms  occur  except  a  profound  general 
debility,  in  which  condition  the  subject  may  sink  awav 
and  die.  Before  the  introduction  of  allotropic  phosphorus 
in  the  making  of  matches,  workers  at  that  trade  were  apt 
to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  poisoning  through  inhala- 
tion of  phosphorus  fumes,  of  which  caries  of  the  teeth  and 
necrosis  of  the  jaw  were  prominent  symptoms.  The  anti- 
dotes in  pho.sphorus  poisoning  that  seem  to  be  of  most  use 
are  some  soluble  salt  of  copper,  and  impure,  acid  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  pure  rectified  oil  is  of  no  use.  Given 
medicinally  in  doses  of  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain,  phos- 
phorus is  sometimes  of  benefit  in  conditions  of  nervous 
debility,  and  especially  in  neuralgias.  Tnder  its  use 
the  ]iatient's  general  state  niay  improve  and  the  special 
morbid  symptoms  abate.  A  hypothetical  explanation  of 
these  therapeutic  effects  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a 
phosphorize  J  fat  as  a  norma!  ingredient  of  nerve-substance. 
In  nervous  exhaustion  this  is  supposed  to  be  deficient,  and 
the  giving  of  phosphorus  is  assumed  to  supply  the  want. 
Phosphorus  is  most  commonly  given  in  pill  form,  the 
minute  dose  being  dissolved  by  warmth  in  some  form  of 
fat  which  concretes  on  cooling.  It  may  also  be  given  in 
solution  in  appropriate  fluid  mixture,  but  most  of  these 
solutions  have  an  excessively  offensive  taste.  As  slow 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  very  insidious,  the  drug  should 
only  be  taken  under  the  observation  of  a  physician. 

Enw'ARD  Ctrtis.     Revised  by  Willarh  1'arker. 
Pho'tius,  the  date  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  un- 
known, as  are  also  the  circumstances  of  bis  early  life,  held 


a  high  position  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Byzanlino  gor- 
ernment,  ami  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  lite- 
rary taste,  when  in  SJ8,  on  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  he 
was  hurried  through  all  the  grades  of  the  ecdesiiistical 
order  in  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh  installed  by  the  em- 
peror, Michael  III.,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  A 
council  of  aiS  bishops,  held  at  Constantinople  in  Sdl. con- 
firmed the  election,  but  a  (juarrcl  having  arisen  between 
the  lloman  and  the  Conslantinopolitan  sees  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  newly-converted  llulgarians.  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  objected  to  the  irregularities  of  Photius's  elec- 
tion, and  convoked  a  council  at  Rome  in  862,  which  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  him.  I'or  the  sake  of  self-de- 
fence, Photius  now  gave  the  conflict  a  doctrinal  turn,  and 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (867)  cimdcmncd  and  ex- 
communicated Pope  Nicholas  I.  because  he  held  heretical 
views,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  S67,whcn  Basitius 
the  Macedonian  succeeded  Michael  III..  Photius  was  bereft 
of  his  office  and  sent  into  exile,  and  Ignatius  was  rein- 
stated ;  but  after  the  death  of  Ignatius  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  was  once  more  placed  on  the  patri- 
archal throne.  In  886,  Leo  the  Philosopher  again  exiled 
him,  antl  he  d.  a  few  years  after  in  an  .Armenian  monan- 
tery.  Of  his  works,  the  MifHtthihfon  or  /iihlintfu-m,  a  col- 
lection of  extracts  and  reviews  of  27'J  (ireck  authors  (ed- 
ited by  I.  Bckker,  1824),  the  Lf:x\cou  (edited  by  Porson, 
1S22),  tho  jVomorniion,  a  collection  of  acts  and  decrees  of 
councils  up  to  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  and  his 
letters  arc  of  great  interest.  A  collected  edition  is  found 
in  Mignc's  PatntlnffiiE  Cuihui  CompUtiifi. 

Pho'togen  [Gr.  <i>Ci<;,  "light."  and  yti-fact*'.  to  "pro- 
duce''], the  German  term  fur  the  portion  of  shale,  ci»al,  or 
petroleum  oil  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps.     (See  Pktko- 

LEUM.) 

Photographic  Engraving.     See  PrioTOGRApnY. 

Photog'raphy  [<!r.  ti>Ci<:.  "  light,"  and  ypd4>etv,  to 
"write"].  This  art  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  tho 
present  century,  although  the  fact  that  light  afiects  various 
substances  had  long  been  familiar  through  the  fading  of 
dyed  stuff's,  the  blackening  of  organic  matter,  like  paper, 
hair,  etc.,  when  moistened  with  silver  solutions,  and  the 
darkening  of  chloride  of  silver  on  exposure  to  light.  In 
1802,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  an  Englishman,  first  jiroduced 
photographic  pictures  by  exposing  paper  impregnated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  to  sunlight  under  a  silhouette  or  siinihir 
dark  object.  The  result  was  a  dark  copy  of  the  silh<»nctte 
on  a  light  ground,  and  this  was  very  imperfectly  fixed  by 
washing  away  the  unaltered  silver  salt.  Davy  succeeilcd 
in  obtaining  copies  of  objects  by  combining  the  snlar 
microscope  with  a  camera  obscura.  but  the  paper  used  by 
Wedgwood  was  not  sensitive  enough  for  the  ordinary 
camera.  In  1814,  Nic^jjhore  Niepce  of  Chalons  began  to 
experiment,  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking  pictures  in  a 
camera  by  exposing  for  hours  a  silvered  plate  of  copper 
coated  with  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender.  The 
parts  acted  on  by  the  light  remained  insoluble  when  the 
rest  of  the  coat  was  dissolved  off  with  volatile  oils.  In 
182G  he  exhibited  somq|of  his  heliographs,  and  is  said  to 
have  taken  impressions  from  them  by  printing.  In  18.3.3 
ho  died,  and  D.aguerre,  his  associate  for  some  years,  per- 
fected his  well-known  procr-ss.  exhibiting  its  results  pub- 
licly in  18.38,  and  making  known  his  secret  in  Aug..  lS;i9, 
in  return  for  a  pension  of  OlHlfl  franc*.  Niepce's  son  also 
received  one  of  4000  francs  from  the  French  government. 
Daguerre  exposed  a  polished  silver  plate,  coated  with 
iodide  by  means  of  ioiline  vapors,  to  the  light  in  a  camera ; 
no  image  was  visible  until  the  plate  was  ex])osed  to  vapors 
of  mercury,  when  that  metal  was  precipitated  ujion  the 
parts  most  affected  by  the  light.  The  superfluous  silver 
iodide  was  removed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Dagucrre'a 
idea,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  successful  processes,  was 
dcrefopmrnt  of  the  latent  image.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  accident,  the  silver  plate  having  been  left  in 
a  closet  with  some  mercury.  Dr.  J.  AV.  Draper  of  New 
York  first  took  portraits  from  life  in  America. 

In  1841.  Talbot  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  paper  negative 
in  the  camera  by  using  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of 
silver,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid,  and 
developing  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  latter  agents.  These 
paper  Calotype  or  Talhott/pe  negatives  were  too  rough  in 
outline,  and  in  1847,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  substituted 
glass  coated  with  albumen  containing  iodide  of  potassium. 
This  gave  a  very  sharp  picture,  but  the  film  of  albumen  was 
too  destructible.  In  1850,  Legray  attempted,  and  in  1851 
Archer  and  Fry  of  England  made  a  more  successful  effort, 
to  replace  the  albumen  with  collodion,  a  solution  of  py- 
roxyline  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Pyroxyline  is  prepared  from 
cotton  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  is  chem- 
ically the  same  as  gan-cotton,  and  is  frequently  called  by 
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the  same  name,  but  true  gun-cotton,  used  for  firearms,  is 
nut  soluble  in  alcolu)!  and  ether.     (See  Collodion.) 

The  paper  used  for  positives  was  improved  by  being 
coated  with  albumen  ;  the  time  of  exposure,  which  Da- 
guerre  had  reduced  to  minutes,  was  reduced  to  seconds  by 
Petzval's  double  objective  lens;  mixtures  of  bromide  with 
iodide  of  silver  were  found  to  be  more  sensitive  than  iodide 
alone;  Fizeau  introduced  toning  with  gold  solutions  to 
improve  the  color  and  durability  of  positives;  Jlerseiiel 
some  time  before  had  proposed  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a 
Jixitif/  n'^Qut;  Uussei!  discovered  the  tannin  (/r^  pmreMH  ; 
and  thus  photography  became  well  established  as  an  art. 
Fizeau  in  lM4-t  deposited  a  film  of  copper  by  galvanism  on 
the  daguerreotype  plate,  obtaining  a  plate  fi'om  which  he 
got  rough  impressions,  and  liarreswil,  Lemorcier,  Niepce 
de  .St.  Victor,  and  others  introduced  processes  for  using 
lithographic  stone  and  steel  plates  coated  with  as|)haltum, 
exposed  under  negatives,  treated  with  solvents  to  rcmctve 
the  unaltered  asphaltum,  and  then  with  acids  to  etch  the 
plates  so  that  they  could  be  used  with  ink  for  printing 
impressions.  Mungo  Penton  observed  that  gelatine  con- 
taining bichromate  of  potash  was  altered  by  the  action  of 
the  light,  and  Talbot,  Pretseh,  and  Poitevin,  following  up 
his  discovery,  laid  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
important  photographic  processes.  Lubeck  in  ISIO  showed 
that  chloride  of  silver  assumes  different  c(dors  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  IJccquerel  in  IS47  found  that  a 
plate  of  silver,  immersed  in  metallic  chlorides  anfl  exposed 
under  colored  glasses,  receives  an  impression  wliich  it  re- 
tains while  kept  in  the  dark.  fhHuvhnninf,  <ir  the  produc- 
tion of  colors  by  sunlight,  is  therefore  possible,  but  no  way 
of  fixing  these  colors  is  known. 

In  some  cases  the  action  of  the  light  may  be  physical. 
If  a  polished  glass  or  metal  surface  is  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light for  some  time  under  a  perforated  shield,  not  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  the  surface  is  then  breathed  upon,  the 
vapor  will  condense  most  abundantly  on  the  spot  ox])osed 
t'(  the  light.  This  is  analogous  to  the  condensation  of  the 
mercury  vapors  on  the  dagucrretttype  plate,  and  is  only  one 
of  many  physical  effects  of  light.  If  a  ray  of  sunlight  or 
any  ordinary  artificial  light  is  passed  through  a  triangular 
prism,  it  will  bo  decomposed  into  several  rays  of  diffcrent- 
colitred  light,  arranged  as  in  tile  rainbow.  This  constitutes 
the  well-known  speftinm,  and  it  has  been  found  that  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  most  rapidly  darkened  by  the  violet  and 
certain  rays  beyond  the  violet  called  ultra  violet  rays, 
while  the  chemical  acti()n  of  the  rays  rapidly  diminishes 
toward  the  other  end  of  the;  spectrum,  until  it  is  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  yellow  rays.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  pure  colors  photograph  differently  ;  yellow  and  red, 
whicli  have  little  eftectim  tlie  prepared  plate  in  the  camera, 
coming  out  dark  in  the  positive  picture,  for  reasons  which 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  chemicals  used  in  ob- 
taining the  nf.'gati\c  ijicture.  while  blue  and  violet  would 
give  a  white  spot  in  the  (lositive ;  but  if  the  colors  are  the 
re^^uU  of  mixing  <)ther  colors,  the  effect  produced  by  them 
will  dejiend  on  the  proportions  and  nature  of  the  original 
colors,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  colored  surface.  Silk 
stuffs  reflect  more  pure  light  than  woollen,  and  would 
therefore  give  darker  positives  even  if  of  the  same  color. 
Uromide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  and 
red  rays  than  iodide,  and  hence  is  useful  as  an  addition  to 
iodized  collodion  for  general  use.  Vogel  has  found  that 
the  sensitiveness  cd"  the  silver  bromide,  etc.,  is  increaseilfor 
different-colored  rays  by  adding  to  it  bodies  which  absorb 
timse  rays;  as  coralline  for  yellow  light,  aniline  green  for 
red  light.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  interposition 
of  blue  glass  increases  t!»e  chemical  effect  of  light.  ft)r 
it  not  only  absorbs  tlie  rays  of  slight  energy,  but  is  not 
even  perfectly  transparent  to  the  most  active.  Acids  re- 
tard the  chemical  ctTcct  of  light  on  bromide,  iodide,  and 
chloride  of  silver;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  aids  it, 
es|)ecially  in  the  case  of  iodide  and  liromide.  This  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  bromine  and  iodine  by  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  ;  and  the  same  explanation  can  be  given  for  the 
accelerating  effect  of  other  substances,  as  tannin,  pyro- 
gallie  and  gallic  acids,  etc.  Organic  siihstnnees,  like  pa- 
per, also  exert  a  uruHitizhi;/  effect,  especially  on  chloride 
of  silver.  Thus,  tlio  paper  used  in  the  positive  pror(!ss 
is  impregnateci  with  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
chloriile  is  decomposed,  metallic  silver  deposited  on  the 
paper,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  decomposed  by  the  chlo- 
rine thus  set  free,  so  that  fresh  chloride  is  formed,  and 
the  paper  made  much  darker  than  by  chloride  of  silver 
alone. 

When  a  plate  prepared  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride 
of  silver  is  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  light,  no  result  is 
apparent  until  the  plate  is  covereil  with  n  silver  solution 
containing  a  reducing  agent,  when  the  silver  is  reduced 
and  forms  a  dark  pulverulent  precipitate  wherever  the  light 
had  acted.     This  proccsB  is  called  **  developing,"  and  the 


developers  used  arc  sulphate  of  iron,  gallic   acid,  pyro- 

gallie  acid,  etc.,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  first  step  in  the  ordinary  photographic  process  is 
to  obtain  a  negative.  The  cameras  used  consist  of  a  dark 
box,  capable  of  being  drawn  out,  so  that  a  jirepared  plate 
at  the  rear  can  be  brought  into  the  foeus  of  a  lens  in  the 
front.  This  lens  for  portraits  must,  first  of  all,  be  able  to 
concentrate  a  strong  light  on  the  plate;  it  must,  however, 
also  give  as  perfectly  fiat  and  sharp  a  picture  as  possible. 
For  landscapes  the  light  is  less  important,  and  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  secure  greater  depth  of  focus,  so  that  near 
and  distant  objects  may  alike  be  thrown  sharply  on  the 
plate.  For  copying  flat  objects  perfect  flatness  is  desired 
in  the  image  produced  on  the  plate.  The  glass  plate  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  acid,  and  then  with  ammonia  or 
otherwise,  is  coated  with  c<d!odi(tn,  sometimes  receiving  a 
previous  coating  of  albumen.  This  collodion  is  made  by 
immersing  cotton  or  jiaper  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
and  then  washing  it  thoroughly.  Then  it  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  ami  ether,  and  ncnuitizrd  by  addition  of  salts  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  salts  generally  used  are  iodides 
of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  cadiuium.  and  the 
corresponding  bromides.  Upon  the  length  of  time  the  col- 
ton  was  immersed  in  the  aciils,  the  strength  of  the  acids, 
the  proportions  of  alcohid  and  ether,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sensitizing  agents,  will  depend  the  fluidity,  clearness,  sen- 
sitiveness, and  durability  of  the  collodion,  and  the  f^ual- 
ities  of  the  negative  produced  with  it.  These  points  re- 
quire very  large  experience.  The  collodion  plate  is  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pre- 
viously saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  to  prevent  the  so- 
lution of  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  during  the  immersiim 
on  the  ccdlodion  jdate.  This  bath  is  generally  acidified 
with  a  few  dro])S  of  nitric  acid,  and  contains  for  ordinary 
purposes  1  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  10  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  sensitizing  must  be  done  in  a  room 
lighted  by  very  faint  candle  or  gas  light,  or  by  light  ad- 
mitted through  yellow  glass.  The  wet  plate  is  now  en- 
closed in  a  dark  case  and  placed  in  the  camera,  where  it 
is  exposed  as  long  as  necessary  to  the  light.  The  length 
of  time  for  exposure  must  be  determined  by  experience, 
ami  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  object:  the  longer  the  time,  the  more  intense 
will  be  the  negative,  within  certain  limits ;  but  over- 
exposure renders  the  details  indistinct  by  destroying  the 
contrast  of  light  and  shade.  The  plate  is  remnve<l  to 
the  dark  room  and  a  developer  poured  over  it.  an«l  left 
sntil  the  details  of  the  picture  are  all  visible,  when  it  is 
washed  off.  The  developer  is  usually  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  containing  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  alcoh(d 
if  the  silver  bath  is  old.  (Jenerally.  a  negative  is  not  in- 
tense enough,  and  then  it  is  intensified  by  pouring  over  it 
some  more  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  with  a  little 
acetic  acid  and  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  then  washed,  and  fixed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves  the  unchanged  iodide  ami  bro- 
mide of  silver.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  less  frequently 
employed  to  fix  negatives.  Vogel  recommends  for  inten- 
sifying the  negative,  after  washing  it.  a  mixture  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  water,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  citric  acid.  The  fixed  negative  is  dried  and  var- 
nished, and  is  then  ready  for  furnishing  the  pmidvc  To 
obtain  the  positive  picture  the  negative  is  placed  upon 
albumenized  paper,  previously  impregnated  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  floate(i  in  soluli<m  of  nitrato 
of  silver,  and  dried.  The  two  are  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  the  silver  salts  on  the  paper  are  darkened  by  the  light 
which  passes  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  result  is  a  ]iicture  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades  are  in  their  proper  places,  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  fix  this  picture  by  dissolving  the  superfiuous  silver  salt 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  By  this  operation  the  purplish. 
brown  color  of  the  positive  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable 
yellowish-brown,  which  is  remedied  by  ("iiiih/  in  ft  gold 
bath  before  fixing.  The  picture  thereby  acquires  a  belter 
color,  and  is  more  durable  on  account  of  the  gold  .*urfi»ce 
obtained.  Chlori.lc  of  gold,  generally  combined  with  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  nr  sodium,  is  used  for  toning,  and  the 
colur  j.roduced  will  vary  aec(.rding  to  the  acidity  or  alka- 
linitv  of  the  batli.  Aft'er  being  fixed,  the  p.isitivo  is  well 
washed,  mountetr  and  ealemlered.  Slight  modifications 
of  this  process  are  adonted  by  different  photographers. 
,Tbe  negative  is  generally  retouchetl  before  using  it  for 
obtaining  a  positive,  as  thereby  spots  and  defects  can  be 
concealed;  the  positive  paper  is  sometimes  exposcil  t<> 
ammonia  vapors  before  it  is  used;  the  fixed  picture  may 
require  to  be  retouched,  and  frequently  it  is  polished  b\ 
jiuttiug  some  s<dution  *d*  wax  in  ether  upon  it  and  rubbing; 
it  with  a  wo.dlen  cloth.  My  using  developers  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitric  acid,  with  a  suitable 
collodion  and  short  cxposurOi  positives  can  bo  taken   at 
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once  in  the  cainorn.  cither  on  glass,  afterward  coated  on 
the  back  with  bhu-k  varnish,  or  on  phite;*  of  dark  glass 
or  of  iron  faoctl  with  black  varnish.  These  arc  called  ani- 
brotypes  and  inelainotyiies.  Transparent  pusitivc^  on  ghiss 
can  be  made  by  substituting  f«»r  the  paper  a  phite  of  glass 
properly  prcpareil  with  sensitized  culUidion.  They  can 
also  bo  made  by  the  Woodbury  process.  If  the  transpar- 
ent positive  is  to  be  of  a  different  size  from  the  nejiative, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  camera  obscura.  Positives  on 
glass  can  also  be  transferred  to  ivory,  ]ioreelain,  etc.,  by 
causing  the  collodion  to  adhere  to  the  now  surface  by  means 
of  suitable  adhesive  preparations.  Life-size  jiietures  are 
obtained  by  concentrating  the  light  wi'th  a  large  lens  on  a 
small  negative,  and  then  forming  an  enlarged  image  of 
this  negative  by  jiassing  the  rays  froni  it  through  a  second 
lens  and  receiving  them  tm  prcpareil  [laper.  Stereoscopic 
pictures  are  taken  with  camo'ras  having  two  lenses,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  or  by  moving  the  single-lens 
camera  a  little  to  one  side  after  taking  the  first  picture. 
Negatives  of  very  minute  objects  in  enlarged  size  are  taken 
with  the  microscope  by  inserting  the  eyepiece  of  the  in- 
strument into  tiic  camera  and  throwing  the  image  of  the 
strongly-illuminated  object  on  the  prcpareil  plate  without 
the  intervention  of  the  usual  camera  objective.  Photo- 
graphs of  astronomical  objects  are  taken  by  substituting;; 
for  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  a  prepared  plate,  which 
receives  at  once  the  imago  thrown  on  it  by  the  object- 
glass,  or  this  imaj;e  enlarged  by  the  intervention  of  a  lens 
of  short  focus.  Microscopic  jihotographs  arc  obtained  by 
again  photographing  a  negative  with  a  lens  of  very  short 
focal  distance.  Photography  has  also  been  made  to  record 
meteorological  observations  and  to  aid  in  physiological  re- 
searches. 

Among  the  tricks  of  photography  are  the  spectre  pho- 
tographs, where  a  faint  image  of  an  object  was  made  to 
appear  dimly  on  a  plate  by  a  very  short  exposure,  while 
the  main  object  was  exposed  for  the  usual  time.  Moon- 
light effects  are  really  produced  by  sunlight  by  a  very 
short  exposure  ;  the  ostensible  moon  in  the  picture  being 
really  the  sun.  Magic  photographs  are  paper  photographs 
diplied  in  chloride  of  mercury  solution,  which  bleaches 
them  by  forming  wliite  chloride  of  silver  and  subchloride 
of  mercury.  These,  covered  with  paper  impregnated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  turned  black  by  the  formation 
of  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  subchloride  of  mercury  can 
also  be  blackened  by  the  ammonia  of  tobacco-smoke,  as  in 
the  magic  cigar-holders.  Instantaneous  photographs  are 
simply  the  result  of  using  powerful  lenses,  a  strong  light, 
good  collodion,  and  a  strong  developer  and  intensifier. 
The  artificial  lights  uscJ  are  the  electric,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  lights.  Sometimes  sunlight  is  introduced  into 
dark  [daces  with  mirrors.  The  dry  collodion  process  is 
very  convenient  for  use  on  expeditions.  As  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  present  on  the  plate  in  the  camera  in  the 
wet  collodion  process  must  be  washed  off  before  drying  the 
plate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some  agent  that  will  in- 
crease the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Substances  which 
absorb  iodine  do  this,  and,  according  to  Vogel,  this  ex- 
plains the  action  of  tlie  tannin  and  other  agents  used  in 
this  process.  Russell's  process  consists  essentially  in  using 
albumenized  or  gelatinized  plates  to  receive  the  collodion, 
and  in  immersinj:;  tliesc  when  sensitized  and  dried  in  a 
solution  of  tannin  in  water.  The  plate  is  developed  by 
washing  it.  pouring  on  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
subsequently  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  this  solution. 
Bartholomew's  excellent  process  consists  in  coating  the 
sensitized  plate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine. 

By  re-photographing  a  negative  in  the  camera,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  positive  on  glass,  and  intensifying  this  with  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  silver  solution,  the  cfTeet  of  which  was  aug- 
mented by  using  chloride  of  mercury  and  itidide  of  potas- 
sium. Scamoni  succeeded  in  obtaining  so  high  a  relief  that 
it  could  be  successfully  used  to  obtain,  by  the  galvanic 
battery,  a  copper  plate  suitable  for  ])roducing  im]>ressions 
— a  valuable  process  for  copying  maps  and  drawings. 
Some  of  the  most  important  accessory  processes  of  pho- 
tograjihy  depend  up<m  the  following  facts:  If  gelatine 
impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonium  is 
exposed  to  the  light,  it  loses  its  properties  of  swelling  in 
cold  water  and  of  dissolving  in  warm  water.  Talbot  dis- 
covered this,  and  employed  it  to  protluce  steel  engravings, 
by  coating  the  steel  with  chromatizcd  gelatine,  exposing  it 
under  a  negative,  dissolving  out  the  unchanged  gelatine. 
and  etching  the  plate  where  it  was  thus  exposed.  Pretsch 
by  copying  under  a  positive  obtained  a  film  in  relief,  which 
he  reproduced  with  copper  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
used  for  printing.  The  process  is  very  useful  for  repro- 
ducing maps,  etc..  but  shows  the  half-tones  very  imper- 
fectly. Pigment  prints  are  made  by  coating  paper  with 
chromatized  gelatine,  colored  with  any  desired  pigment, 
and  exposing  it  under  a  negative.     The  gelatine  film  is 


then  dampened,  placed  on  a  smooth  zinc  plate,  and  when 
dry  immersed  in  warm  water.  This  removes  the  paper, 
and  the  gelatine  film  is  then  transferred  to  glue-paper. 
If  it  is  not  liesired  thus  to  reverse  it,  it  is  at  once  trans- 
ferrcil  to  alitumeuized  paper,  which  is  pressed  up'in  it.  and 
the  whole  plunged  into  hot  water.  As  the  geliitine  is  af- 
fected ti)  a  greater  or  less  depth  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  liglit,  the  half-tones  are  preserved.  Mctnoehroiuatie 
pictures  arc  thus  rejiroduced  in  their  original  colors. 
sketches  of  the  old  nnistcrg  being  especially  so  eopieil. 
By  exposing  a  simple  chromatized  gelatine  film,  resting  on 
collodion,  under  a  negative,  dissolving  out  the  unchanged 
gelatine  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  relief  thus  obtained 
to  become  very  hard  by  drying,  and  then  ])lacing  it  on  a 
lead  plate  under  a  strong  jiress,  Woodbury  obtains  a  print- 
ing plate.  On  this  is  poured  warm  colored  gelatine  solu- 
tion, up'm  which  is  placed  calendered  paper,  and  the  gel- 
atine adhei'in^  to  this  in  layers  of  different  thickness  pro- 
duces a  perfect  rejiresentatiipu  of  tlic  half-tones.  This 
process,  called  "  relief  printing."  is  very  valuable  where 
many  co])ies  arc  required,  and  it  can  be  used  to  print  on 
glass  also.  After  exposure  to  light,  a  chromatized  gelatine 
film  will  receive  a  coating  of  lithographic  ink.  but  will  not 
become  moist  when  rubber!  with  a  wet  s|ionge.  By  exjios- 
ing  such  a  tilm  under  a  negative,  brusliing  it  with  a  wet 
sponge,  and  then  passing  over  it  an  inked  roller,  an  inked 
plate  is  prepared  from  whitdi  an  impression  can  be  taken. 
This  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  -\lbertype  process,  which 
has  been  ])erfected  by  Obcrnctter,  ami  yields  results  sur- 
passing those  of  the  Woodbury  process  in  sharpness,  but 
not  in  delicacy  of  shading.  These  two  processes  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  silver  positives  in  their  results.  Asscr  and 
Osborne  obtain  photo-lithographs  by  exposing  under  a 
negative  chromatized  gelatine  paper,  which  then  only  ab- 
.sorbs  lithographic  ink  where  the  light  has  worked:  the 
paper  is  then  washed  and  apjdicd  to  a  lithogniphic  stone, 
which  absorbs  the  ink  and  can  be  used  for  printing.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  zinc,  giving  photo-zinco- 
graphs,  but  the  copies  obtained  are  decidedly  wanting  in 
sharpness  in  both  cases,  although  valuable  where  cheap- 
ness is  desired. 

Pictures  burnt  in  on  porcelain  ami  glass  surfaces  were 
obtained  by  tlriine,  who  transferred  the  collodion  film  to 
these  surfaces,  after  replacing  the  silver  on  it  with  other 
metals,  by  means  of  solutions  of  their  salts.  Joubert  has 
])erfeeted  a  pyro-photographic  method,  proposed  by  Poi- 
tevin.  which  consists  in  exposing,  under  a  positive,  a  glass 
coatetl  with  gum-arabic  and  sugar  or  honey  and  chromate 
of  potash.  This  plate  wdicn  drierl  loses  its  stickiness  after 
exposure  to  the  light,  and  if  it  is  powdered  with  any  fine 
powder,  this  will  stick  to  it  only  where  the  film  was  pro- 
tected from  the  light.  By  using  appropriate  colors  and 
transferring  it,  if  necessary,  to  curved  surfaces,  the  pictures 
can  be  burned  in  on  glass  or  enamel.     H.  B.  Cornwall. 

Photolithography.     See  PHorouRvrnv. 

Photom'cter  [Or.  ii>is,  ^' light,"  and  iiirpov,  "mea- 
sure''], an  instrument  for  comparing  the  intensity  of  any 
light  with  that  of  another  assumed  as  a  standard.  In  l.S.'i:^, 
Arago  constructed  a  photometer  based  upon  principles  in- 
volveil  in  the  laws  of  the  pohirization  of  light.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  upon  which  mo'-t  photometers  are  con- 
structed depends  upon  the  law  that  "the  intensity  of  light 
emanating  from  a  point  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  object  illuminated." 
Amon!»  those  deserving  consideration  arc  the  following: 

MtiHsoHH  Electi-o-pliotnmrtrr.  especially  adapted  for  com- 
paring lights  of  different  colors.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
disk  divided  into  black  and  white  sectors  which  is  revolved 
by  clockwork  at  the  rate  of  2j0  to  .^no  turns  per  second. 
When  illuminated  by  a  constant  light,  it  ap])ears  gray,  but 
when  illuminated  by  the  electric  spark,  the  sectors  are 
plainly  visible  as  if  it  were  at  rest.  If  the  intensity  of  the 
light  from  the  spark  is  diminished,  or  the  illumination 
from  the  constant  source  of  light  is  increased,  a  point  is 
finally  reached  at  which  the  light  from  the  spark  ceases  to 
make  the  sectors  of  the  disk  visible.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  distances  at  which  two  lights  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  sectors  when  the  electric  spark  is  passed,  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  the  two  liji;hts  may  be  calculated.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  certain  modifications  of  sele- 
nium show  an  increase  in  their  capacity  for  conducting 
electricity  in  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which  they  arc 
illuminated,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  this  prop- 
erty the  starting-point  for  photometrical  tests.  {Poffj.  Au- 
nalf^n.  No.  10.  1S75. )  The  other  photometers  which  have 
been  jiroposed  and  more  or  less  used  may  be  distinguisheil 
as  (Ij  those  in  which  the  lights  compared  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  screen  upon  which  their  intensities  are  com- 
pared ;  of  this  class  Rumford's  photometer  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.     (2)  Those  in  which  the  lights  compared  arc 
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on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen  upon  which  their  intensities 
arc  compared  ;  the  type  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary  Bun- 
sen  pliotnmctur. 

Jtuiii/'ord'K  I'hninmeter  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder  with 
a  small  white  screen  behind  il,  upon  which  its  shadow  is 
thrown.  With  two  lights  there  arc  of  course  two  shadows, 
each  shadow  being  illuminated  only  by  one  of  the  lights. 
The  lights  are  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  hre  brought 
close  Together  without  overlapping,  and  the  lights  arc 
moved  indupcndculiy  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  screen 
until  the  shadows  are  equally  illumined.  The  intensities  of 
the  light*  are  then  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances 
fromUie  screen.  Ililrhit't  I'hntnmcter  is  a  modification  of 
this,  where  the  lights  are  cast  upon  a  screen  of  oiled  paper 
in  a  box  enclosed  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  shadows  of  the  sides 
of  the  box  being  brought  together,  and  the  relative  inten- 
sities of  the  lights  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Various 
other  modifications  of  this  mode  of  testing  have  been  made 
by  dificrent  experimenters  as  regards  the  material  terming 
the  screen  and  the  mode  of  inspecting  it.  Foiicuuh'e  modl- 
fir„l!„ii  of  Ilumford's  photometer,  arranged  by  Dumas  and 
ilcgnault  with  starched  glass  plates,  has  been  extensively 
used  in  France.  Other  experimenters  have  used  ground- 
glass  plates  and  other  translucent  materials.  These  "shadow 
tests,"  so  called,  require  much  jiractice  in  the  experimenter, 
and  even  with  expert  manipulators  it  is  claimed  that  the 
error  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

/;iiii8<?ii'»  /'lininm'eler  consists  of  a  bar  80  to  100  inches 
long,  supporting  a  small  disk  of  paper  in  a  frame,  the 
paper  being  oiled  all  over  with  the  exception  of  a  spot  in 
the  centre,  or  in  some  cases  the  centre  being  oiled  while 
the  remainiler  of  the  paper  is  left  in  its  natural  state.  At 
one  end  of  this  bar  is  placed  the  standard  light,  at  the 
other  the  light  to  be  tested.  The  disk  is  moved  along  the 
bar  until  it  is  seen  to  be  equally  illuminated  on  Ixith  sides. 
The  bar  is  usually  graduated  so  that  the  readings  may  be 
ni.ade  directly,  without  elaborate  measurements  and  calcu- 
lation, lelliehi/'a  modijiciilioii  of  Hansen's  photometer  has 
the  disk  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  mirrors  at  each  siile  so 
placed  that  the  observer  can  see  both  sides  of  the  disk  at 
a  glance.  Ur.  Letheby  has  also  substituted  for  the  oiled 
disk  a  disk  of  thick  wliitc  paper  from  which  a  star  has  been 
cut,  with  bits  of  thin  ]iaper  on  each  side  of  it.  This  form 
of  photometer  is  the  one  most  generally  used.  The  max- 
imum error  is  stated  to  bo  about  5  [ler  cent. 

l.inci'H  Jel  I'hiiiiimctrr  is  another  form  of  photometer 
which  is  much  used,  and  depends  upon  an  entirely  different  , 
principle.     It  is  used  exclusively  for  testing  illuminating 
gas.     .Mr.  fieorge  Lowe,  an  Knglish  gas-engineer,  discov- 
ered that  "  the  height  of  a  flame  of  gas  burning  under 
a  well-regulated  and  constant  pressure  from  an  aperture 
of  unalterable  dimensions  depends  upon  the  illuminating 
power  of  that  gas.     The  apparatus  therel'ore  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  jet  with  a  single  opening,  made  at  first  of 
porcelain,  but  at  present  usually  constructed  of   steatite  i 
(the  so-called  lava),  connected  with  suitable  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  flow  and  pressure  of  the  gas  to  a  nicety. 
The  jet  of  gas  is  made  to  burn  in  a  box,  the  front  of  which   , 
is  of  glass  on  which  is  engraved  a  scale,  while  on  the  op-   j 
positc  side  of  the  box  is  another  scale  corresponding,  so  \ 
that  the  ])oint  to  which  the  t.ip  of  the  flame  attains  may   | 
be  oljscrved  accurately.    This  instrument  affords  good  coni- 
panitive  indications  for  gas  made  from  the  same  materials  , 
at  different  times,  but  as  the  rate  of  efflux  of  gas  from  an 
aperture  depends  u]iun  its  specific  gravity,  it  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  for  the  comparison  of  gases  where  the  specific 
gra\*iti(?s  <liffcr  materially. 

Naturally  enough,  photometers  aro  used  chiefly  in  the 
determination  ot  the  illuminating  power  of  subslaneea  used 
as  artificial  illuminants,  principally  coal-gas.  The  stand- 
ard measure  of  luminous  intensity  is  therefore  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
ricM.'cd  in  fixing  it.  In  acts  of  Parliament  the  light  from 
sperm  candles  six  to  the  pound,  and  consuming  120  grains 
per  hour,  has  been  assumed  as  the  standard.  .\n  elab- 
orate series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  standard  can- 
dle in  Knglanil  in  ISO'J,  the  results  of  which  went  to  show 
tluit  the  average  rate  of  consumption  of  sperm  candles  six 
to  the  pound  was  l:lo  grains  per  hour.  (  Hril.  .hxir.  nt  (iiit- 
Li'lliliii:!,  lSli',1.  p.  :i'JO.)  However,  up  lo  this  time  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  re(iuirement3  of  the  act.  Differences 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  candles  nnike  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  rale  of  burning  and  the  amount  consunu'd  per 
hour.  The  sperm  in  its<'U'  is  loo  triable,  and  requires  the 
aildition  of  small  amounts  t,(  wax  to  give  it  the  requisite 
toughness.  The  mode  ol'  plaiting  the  wick  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed  also  have  considerable  in- 
fluence. (Sec  .■<uggs's  .l/<i""o'  I'/'  '/'"«  Miiuiiiiiliilinii.)  ('an- 
dlea  entirely  of  wax  have  been  found  to  give  a  very  variable 
light  compared  with  sperm.  The  use  of  paraftine  has  been 
proposed.    Dr.  Faulkland  prefers  a coiupositioD  candle;  Dr. 


Fyfe  prefers  wax.  Some  have  used  a  mixture  of  9  parts 
of  hydrogen  with  1  part  of  olefiant  gas  to  give  the  stand- 
ard light,  but  its  use  is  attended  with  considerable  incon- 
venience in  many  ways.  Crookes  ( Chem.  Xricn,  No.  -I  JO.  p. 
2.'))  jtroposes  a  lamp  with  wick  of  platinum  wires  in  which 
is  burned  a  mixture  of  .5  volumes  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  O.SO  j 
and  1  volume  of  juire  benzid  boiling  at  Rl"  C.  the  wires 
to  be  0.01  inch  in  cliameter.  and  the  lirpiid  in  the  lamp  to 
be  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  a  suitably  arranged  appa- 
ratus. Hartley  examined  numerous  standards  proposed, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Keats,  which  is  a  mocl- 
erator  lamp  of  peculiar  construction  consuming  "."iO  grains 
of  sperm  oil  per  hour.  The  light  from  this  lamp  is  equal 
to  that  of  ten  standard  candles.  {Jnitnttit nf  0'aH-Lii/litiu;f^ 
Mar.  10,  1800.)  The  standard  used  in  Franco  has  been  the 
light  of  a  colza-oil  lamp  (Carcel)  consuming  42  grammes 
=  6f8  grains  per  hour. 

In  testing  the  gas  the  style  of  burner  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  gas  is  burned  are  also  important  elements  in  the 
test.  The  French  use  an  argand  burner,  called  by  them 
the  hrr  Itnii/r!,  having  thirty  holes  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas  and  provided  with  a  chimney.  All  the  dimensions  of 
the  burner  are  fixed  by  special  statute.  The  English 
standard  from  1852  to  1803  was  an  argand  of  metal  with 
sixteen  holes,  the  chimney  seven  inches  in  height,  and 
the  gas  to  be  tested  was  to  be  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  From  180:5  to  18li',l  another  burner 
was  used,  which  differed  from  the  old  one  in  that  the  gas 
was  caused  to  burn  at  a  lower  pressure,  and  the  burner,  in- 
stead of  metal,  was  of  steatite.  In  ISOi)  another  argand 
burner  of  improved  form,  invented  by  Sugg,  with  also  a 
steatite  burner,  was  adopted  as  the  standard.  In  all  eases 
the  amount  of  gas  and  the  pressure  at  which  it  should  be 
passed  through  the  meter  was  the  same  {.')  feet  per  hour). 
A  crMu|iarisiin  of  these  three  stanilards  by  Dr.  l.ctheby  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Calling  the  intensity  of  light  from  the 
old  test-burner  100,  that  from  the  secimd  standard  burner, 
under  the  same  conditions,  was  equivalent  to  lll.l.  and 
that  from  the  present  stanilard  to  128.  A  higher  illumi- 
nating power  is  now  required,  however,  than  was  formerly 
demanded,  so  that  in  effect  the  illuminating  ]iower  of  the 
gas  is  maintained  at  essentially  the  same  point  as  at  first. 
{E,iginrer!n,,,  Nov.  12,  1809,  p.  328.) 

In  photometrical  experiments  the  operations  are  usually 
conducted  in  a  room  the  w.alls  of  which  are  blackened  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  reflections  which  would  tend 
to  affect  the  observations.  Some  few  photometers  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the  so-called 
•■  dark  room."  but  the  results  are  considered  more  reliable 
when  the  observations  have  been  made  in  an  apartment 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  having  the  walls  colored  a 
dead  black. 

An  apparatus  for  gas  photometry  usually  consists  of  a 
bar  carrying  the  lUinsen  or  I.etheby  disk,  with  the  gas- 
fixture  at  one  end  and  the  place  for  the  candles  at  the 
other,  a  balance  and  weights  for  weighing  the  caudles 
before  anil  after  the  operation,  a  meter  recording  thou- 
sandths of  a  foot,  a  seconds  clock  to  time  the  experiment, 
;  and  a  pressure-gauge.  Suggs's  latest  iniprovcmcnt  is  acoin- 
'  bination  "clock-meter,"  in  which  a  hand  moved  by  clock- 
i  work  moves  around  the  face  of  the  meter,  and  if  the  gas 
is  burning  at  the  right  rate,  the  clock-hand  and  meter- 
hand  travel  around  the  face  of  the  meter  together  Two 
candles  instead  of  one  are  now  frequently  used,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  irregularities  of  the  one  in  burning  will 
counteract  those  of  the  other.  Keadings  are  taken  some- 
times once  and  sometimes  twice  a  minute  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  results  aro  averaged.  If  the  candles  or 
gas,  one  or  both,  have  not  been  burning  at  exactly  the 
iireseribed  rates,  corrections  arc  made  by  means  of  a 
simple  proportion.  If  the  gas-rale  <.r  candleratc.  how- 
ever, varies  verv  widely  from  the  prescribed  rates,  but  lit- 
tle reliance  can'be  placed  on  the  results.  The  temperature 
of  the  gas  in  the  pipes  has  a  marked  effect  on  Us  illumi- 
nating power.  (./o"c.  (;<,.- Ll:iliil„;,.  Dec.  7,  1800,  p.  O.iO.) 
It  is  ordinarily  tested,  however,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  no  correction  made  for  variations  of  the  iherniometer. 
Illumhmli,,,,  Q.mtlu,  .,f  G»..  <7c.— The  lollowing  table 
shows  the  ill'nininating  quality  of  the  gas  eonsiiined  in 
various  towns  in  (ireat  iirilain,  as  determined  by  1  rol. 
Frankland  in  accordance  with  the  government  test: 

nirinlnghaui l.'S  candles. 

Maiielioster tl 

lnverneM» -•'>       " 

(ilaanow *<       " 

Ilnrwlck :«       " 

Abcrdscn S5       " 

In   Paris  it   is  12.3:  Ilcrlin.  15.5:  and  in  Vienna  onl.v '.'. 

In  addition  to  the  standard,  as  above,  for  London,  which 

is  for  the  common  giis,  there  is  one  inanufaelured  from 

I  oanncl   coal,  tho  sUndard  of  which   is  never    below    2'! 


I^iiiloit 

Carlisle 

Liverpool 

Ivlilibiiri;!!.... 

....IJ  candles. 
....Hi 
...:n 
...2.1        " 

Cre.oiock 

Paisley 

....■y.'i    " 
....;io.3   " 
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camUes.  This  gas  is  used  in  the  publiu  buildings,  tlio 
dwellings  of  tlio  wealthy,  etc.  So  far  a?  ascertained,  tho 
illuMiinating  power  of  gas  in  this  country  varies  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  candles,  taking  the  Knglish  standard 
as  a  nu-asure.  K.  Wali-kk. 

Plioto-Kc'lief  Printing,     Peo  Piiotoghaimiv. 

Phran'/n,orPliran'zcs,  the  last,  an<I  one  itf  tho  most 
impiirtiint,  of  the  liyzanline  historians,  b.  in  1  HU  :  was 
educated  at  tho  euurt  of  Constantinople  ;  appoinlfci  cham- 
berlain to  Manuel  11.  Pala'ohigud  in  141S,  and  employed 
with  success  in  many 'Hplnmatic  missions.  After  the  death 
of  Manuel  1 1.,  he  attached  liimself  to  Constantine.  the  bro- 
ther of  tho  rei;:ning  emperor.  John  VII..  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  sohlier.  At  the  siege  of  I'atras  he  saved  tho 
life  of  Constnntine,  but  was  taken  jirisoner  himself  au'l  sub- 
jected to  cruel  sufferings  in  a  Turkish  ilungeon.  On  the 
accession  of  rrnist;in(ine  Pahvilogiis  to  the  throne  in  IMS, 
he  was  promotcl  to  the  liigliest  pusitions.  hut  aflcr  the  cap- 
ture of  C(»nstantinople  in  1 1  Oo  he  and  his  wile  am!  two 
children  were  made  slaves,  lie  escaped  with  his  wife  to 
Sparta,  but  his  daughter  died  and  his  son  was  murdered 
in  the  sultan's  harem.  From  Si)arta  he  (led  to  Corfu,  was 
still  active  for  f^omc  time  in  dij>lnni:itic  negotiations,  but 
retired  (iniilly  to  the  monastery  of  Tarclianiotes,  where  ho 
wrote  his  Chrmurony  and  d.  after  1477.  His  Chrouicnn 
gives  tho  history  of  tho  Byzantine  empire  from  1269  to 
1  177.  ami  is  interesting  and  reliable;  it  was  not  printed 
until  1790,  when  it  was  edited  by  Alter  in  Vienna. 

Phrase,  in  music,  a  short  series  of  sounds,  not  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  ending  with  a  pause  or  an  imperfect 
cadence.     (Sec  KnvTiiM.) 

Phrpnol'osy  [dr.  «tp»if.  ''mind,"  and  Aoyo?,  "dis- 
course"]. This  term,  properly  signifying  the  seicnco  of 
faculty,  in  ilistinction  from  psychology,  the  science  of  tho 
soul,  was  first  applied  by  (Jail  and  Spur/heim  to  a  group 
of  psychological  theories  arising  partly  from  the  discov- 
ery that  the  animal  brain  is  a  very  complex  congeries  of 
organs,  and  partly  from  empirical  observations  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  correspondence,  or  series  of  corre- 
spondences, between  the  configuration  of  tiie  cranium  and 
the  special  ajditudes  exhibited  by  its  possessor.  During 
the  progress  of  the  grou()  of  doctrines  designated  as 
phrenological  tho  main  propositions  of  Lavatcr's  system 
of  physiognomy  and  tho  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Hell, 
developed  in  his  work  on  thc.-l)i((/o(»_y  <>f  ExprcstlDn,  have 
been  incorporated  as  elementary  principles;  so  that  jihre- 
nologyniay  be  regarded  as  a  development,  partly  scientific 
and  jtartly  purely  empirical,  of  the  general  idea  that  a 
minute  correspondence  exists  between  the  physical  struc- 
ture and  the  i)syehical  and  mental  traits  of  every  individ- 
ual man  or  animal.  The  special  bias  that  gave  direction 
to  Dr.  (iall's  investigations  was  due.  in  the  first  instance, 
to  empirical  data,  such  as  that*  the  crania  of  artists  are 
distinguished  by  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  temples, 
those  of  jdiilosophical  thinkers  by  great  development  in 
the  upper  frontal  region,  and  those  of  accurate  observers 
of  facts  by  jtrojection  in  the  region  of  the  eyebrows.  He 
had  prosecuted  his  observations  in  this  field  for  several 
years  before  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  hardening  the  brain 
in  spirits  of  wine  or  by  boiling  it  in  oil  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  unfoM  its  filamentous  structure,  and  to  give  scientific 
value  to  his  system  by  harmonizing  it  with  cerebral  anat- 
omy. Previous  to  the  celebrated  dissections  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheini,  the  principal  idea  of  which  was  the  expanding 
filamentous  structure  of  the  brain  from  below  upward,  that 
organ  had  been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  a  semi-struc- 
tureless mass,  exhibiting  certain  constant  ganglia,  such 
as  the  striated  bodies,  the  optic  thalami,  the  quadrigcmi- 
nal  bodies,  and  the  pineal  gland,  but.  on  the  whole,  as  a 
single  organ  rather  than  as  a  group  of  organs;  and  the 
method  of  dissection  practiced  in  medical  institutions  was 
to  examine  it  in  successive  slices  from  the  vertex  down- 
ward. Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  discovery  of 
Gall  in  its  bearings  on  the  current  theory  of  cerebral 
structure  that  it  required  several  years  and  many  verifica- 
tions to  convince  jirofessors  of  anatomy  that  the  filament- 
ous view  was  well  founded;  and  the  great  developments 
in  anatomical  science,  particularly  as  respects  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  must  now  be  considered  as  due  to  the  investigations 
of  two  men  who  have  bec<»me  widely  celebrated  as  the  found- 
ers of  phrenology,  but  who  have  really  high  claims  to  bo 
remembered  as  anatomical  discoverers. 

Gall's  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  convolutions  are  distinct  nervous 
centres,  each  having  its  special  activity.  As  concerns  the 
lobes,  the  frontal  are  occu]>ied  by  the  ])erceptive  group  of 
centres;  tho  superior  by  the  moral  and  a?sthetic  groups; 
the  inferior  by  a  gnuip  mainly  concerned  in  the  nutrition 
and  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  external  conditions ;  the 


posterior  by  the  social  instincts;  and  tho  ecrcbcllum  is 
supposed  to  have  the  function  of  presiding  over  tho  jiro- 
creativc  activity,  of  endowing  it  with  passion  and  psychic 
significance,  and  thus  lifting  it  within  the  sphere  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  As  concerns  all  these  projiositions,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  last,  recent  experiments  in  vivisection 
have  verified  their  general  accuracy ;  the  most  decisive  ev- 
idences thus  far  recorded  having  boon  contributed  by  Dr. 
Ferrier  of  King's  College.  London,  in  1S72-73.  Their  gen- 
eral result  may  be  stated  as  furnishing  an  experimental 
demonstration  in  detail  that  the  convolutions  are  separate 
and  distinct  nervous  centres  in  all  animals  in  which  they 
occur,  and  that  these  centres  are  arranged  into  groups  nn<l 
lobes  substantially  as  Gall  and  Spurzhcim  taught ;  while 
in  brains  that  have  no  convolutions  corresponding  sections 
of  the  cortex  are  still  the  scats  of  special  activities,  al- 
though the  eye  fails  to  distinguish  their  boundaries.  Dr. 
Ferrier's  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  the  less  conclusive  ones  of  Fritsch  and  Ilit'/.ig 
of  Germany — namely,  by  exposing  tho  (cortex  of  the  brain 
and  exciting  it  in  sections  with  tho  induced  eleidric  cur- 
rent. The  difficulty  that  physiologists  have  experienced 
in  verifying  experiments  of  tliis  special  class  appears  to  bo 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  trifling  loss  of  blood  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  operation  may  impair  the  excitability  of  tho 
cortex  to  sucdi  a  degree  that  the  current  elicits  no  resj)on- 
sivc  movements. 

On  tho  other  hand,  as  respects  the  fujiction  of  the  cere- 
bellum, (Jail's  theory  not  only  lacks  confirmation,  but  tho 
general  tenor  of  experiment  leads  to  tho  adverse  view  that 
that  organ  specially  co-ordinates  tho  muscular  movements 
concerned  in  locomotion.  A  very  thorough  review  of  the 
evidences  pi-o  et  routra  will  bo  found  in  Dr.  Austin  Flint's 
work  on  the  NervouH  Si/stc»i,  whi<di  should  bo  peruserl.  how- 
ever, with  the  reservation  that  the  author's  bias  in  favor 
of  regarding  the  cerebellum  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
motion  is  so  decided  as  to  impair,  in  a  measure,  the  scien- 
tific value  of  his  conclusions.  Again,  the  evidences  of 
corajiarative  nervous  anatomy  appear,  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  question,  to  be  adverse  to  the  phrenological 
view.  Uut.  tnking  all  the  facts  into  consideration.  It  can- 
not as  yet  be  asserted  that  either  theory  is  cimclusively  es- 
tablished. The  truth  seems  to  lie  midway  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  may  probably  be  formulated  as  follows  :  The 
cerebellum  co-ordinates  the  movements  concerned  in  loco- 
motion in  a  primary  and  in^^tint^tivo  manner,  as  vivisection 
experiments  and  comparative  anatomy  indicate;  but  as 
these  movements  arc  partly  identical  with  those  concerned 
in  coition,  it  is  also  materially  conecrnod  in  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, which,  if  the  evidences  of  comparative  anatomy  are 
permitted  to  have  their  proper  weight,  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  special  centre  in  the  abd<nuinal  section  of  tho 
spinal  column,  since  the  relative  complexity  under  which 
the  sexual  instinct  manifests  itself  in  the  ilifl"erent  orders 
of  animals  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  gray  matter  in  the  inferior  section  of  tho  spinal 
marrow.  Another  imjiortant  point,  developed  by  tho  pa- 
tient anatomical  studies  of  AVagner  and  Husehke,  presents 
itself  here  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  (iall,  which  as- 
.'lume  that  the  building  or  constructive  instinct  in  animals 
is  contingent  on  a  development  of  the  brain  giving  great 
apjiarcnt  breadth  just  in  front  of  the  ears.  Tlieir  view  is 
that  the  constructive  instinct,  as  exhibited  in  the  bee,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  higher  complexity  of  the  sexual  pro- 
cess that  results  from  the  more  complex  nervous  develop- 
ment of  the  abdomen  in  that  insect,  as  compared,  for  illus- 
tration, with  the  spider.  In  other  terms,  tho  wonderful 
constructive  capacity  displayed  by  certain  animals  is  a  re- 
sponse in  faculty  to  the  instinctive  prompting  to  builil  a 
hT)me  for  the  protection  of  their  young.  This  is  tho  com- 
parative-anatomy view  of  the  question  as  interpreted  by 
two  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  that  science,  and  one 
that  Dr.  Jacoby  of  Berlin  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  volume 
on  the  Evohiti'Di  of  Society. 

AVhilc,  then,  so  far  as  respects  the  physiology  of  tho 
brain,  many  of  the  leading  positions  of  Gall  and  Sjmrz- 
heim  have  been  verified  by  later  specialists,  and  have  been 
absorbed  into  scientific  psychology,  the  empirical  parts  of 
their  work  have  remained  without  the  pale  of  science.  It 
is  by  the  adoption  and  exposition  of  the  latter  that  modern 
phrenologists  are  properly  distinguished  from  cerebral 
psychologists  as  represented  by  Bain,  Carpenter,  Ferrier, 
Wagner,  Iluschke,  and  others.  That  is  to  say,  phrenology 
superimjioses  upon  certain  established  views  of  brain-phys- 
iology cortiiin  empirical  doctrines,  and  groups  thoui  to- 
gether under  the  general  head  of  craniology,  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  system,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rel- 
ative development  of  the  centres  of  the  brain  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  an  external  examination  of  the  skull 
— by  protuberances  here  as  contrasted  with  depression  in 
another  quarter,  and  by  other  indications  in  their  nature 
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unvorifiabic  in  any  special  instance  without  post-mortem 
examinatiiin,  but  having  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in 
the  general  truths  of  physiology.     It  was  this   pretension 
of  (lall  and  Spurzlieim  that  led  to  the  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion of  their  system  in  (Jeruumy,  while  its  valuable  results 
as  respects  brain-physiology  were  taken  up  by  Wagner  and 
Huschko  and  elaborated  into  the  new  science  of  psycho- 
physios.     The  same  pretension  debarred  .Spurzheim  from 
popularity  in   England,  leil  to  his  tour  in  America,  and 
rendered  this  country  the  scene  of  the  first  real  organiza- 
tion of  phrenology  into  an  intellectual  movement,    tfo  that, 
while  tho  science  of  psycho-physics  in  Germany  and  cere- 
bral [fvchology  in  England  are  simply  continuations  of  the 
inductive  movement  initiated   by  Gall   and  Spurzheim.  it 
has  been  only  in  America  that  phrenology  as  such  has  ob- 
tained general  currency  or  occasioned  much  discussion,  and 
only  hero  that  it  broadly  assumes  to  delineate  a  man,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  psychically,  with  unerring  precision,  by 
examining  his  head,  making  a  few  measurements,  and  ob- 
serving his  special  temperament.      In  the  present  state  of 
science  no  serious  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
can  be  attempted,  since  it  rests  purely  upon  empirical  data, 
and  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  know  it  best  and  have  prac- 
tised it  for  years  lays  no  claims  to  scientific  exactness  or 
to  well-reasoned  theory.     That  practised  phrenologists  are 
often  quite  correct  in  their  descriptions  of  the  inner  life 
and  the  special  aptitudes  and  biases  of  a  person  under  ex- 
amination, is  generally  conceded.    That  they  are  frequently 
in  error,  they  themselves  concede.     The  data  being  uncer- 
tain and  general,  such  must  be  the  conclusions.     The  cra- 
nium may  be  small,  and  yet,  owing  t()  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
rows, tho  cortex  of  the  brain  may  be  very  large  and  ample. 
Vire  rersd,  a.  large  skull,  owing  to  tfie  superficial  nature  of 
the  farrows,  may  coexist  with  a  very  limited  development 
of  the  thinking  membrane  (the  cortex).     In  no  aspect  of 
anatomy,  as  every  practical  expert  is  well  aware,  is  there  a 
greater  variation  than  exists  between  the  dimensions  of 
the  skull  and  the  development  of  the  cerebral  cortex.     The 
thickness  of  the  skull  is  also  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion in  different  portions  of  its  surface.     These  facts  ap- 
pear at  first  sight   to  militate  very  strongly  against  the 
assumption  that  the  relative  development  of  the  cortex  or 
the  thickness  of  the  skull  can  be  determined,  even  proxi-    i 
mately.  by  external  examination;  although,  on  the  other    I 
hand,  these  variations  themselves,  upon  which  the  uncer-    ,' 
tainty  of  practical  phrenology  depends,  are  subject  to  laws    | 
as  yet  but  partly  ascertained,  that  enable  expert  anatomists    \ 
to  jnedict  with  considerable  certainty,  in  any  given  case,    I 
that  the  convolutions  will   bo  found  deep  or  shallow,  and 
the  skull  thick  in  certain  quarters  or  the  reverse,  by  super-   | 
ficial  inspocti'm  of  a  subject  submitted  for  dissection;  and   ; 
hence,  though  not  yet  formulated  as  science,  a  fundamental 
law  of  morphological  development  underlies  the  empirical 
obscrvatinns  of  tlie  craniologist.  F.  (J.  Fairfield. 

Phrvg'ia  [Gr.  ^pi-yia],  an  ancient,  highly  civilized,  and 
flourishing  kingdom,  whose  boundaries  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  occupying  the  western  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  Tho  people  (of  Indo-Kuropean  descent)  were 
closely  related  both  in  race  and  history  to  the  Bryges 
("freemen")  of  Macedonia.  iJut  wiietiicr  the  original 
migration  was  from  Asia  to  Euroi)e,  or  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  writers  are  not  agreed.  Tho  alphabet  of  the  inscrip- 
tions fnund  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius  is  much  like  the 
oldest  specimens  of  the  Greek.  The  national  religion,  at 
one  time  widely  diffused,  was  a  grossly  naturalistic  pan- 
theism. Tho  self-mutilated  jiriests  of  Cybele.  with  their 
wild  dances,  were  famous.  The  whole  national  character 
was  hijjhiy  enthusiastic  and  sensuous.  The  country  was 
noted  for  its  wool,  its  cheeses,  and  tho  excellence  of  its 
agriculture  generally.  Its  great  wealth  is  indicated  by  the 
fable  of  Midas  turning  everything  that  he  touche<l  into 
gold.  The  principal  rivers  were  the  Mieander  and  San- 
garius;  tho  principal  cities  were  Apamea.  Colossir,  T^ao- 
diciea,  and  ilierapolis.  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croosua 
of  Lydia  (.').V'^-.'i44  u.  c),  afterward  by  tho  I'crsians  and 
Greeks,  au'l.  with  tho  rest  of  Pergamum.  fell  into  tho  hands 
of  the  Humans  ];j;i  b.  r.  The  Unman  province,  however, 
was  not  i'lontical  with  the  ancient  kingdom.  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  tho  apostle  Paul.  Papias  tho  mille- 
narian  and  Montanus  the  enthusiast  were  Phrygians. 

K.  1).  IIiTciicorK. 
I'lirv;;'ian,  in  music,  the  name  of  one  of  tho  ancient 
ecclesiastical  modes  or  scales.  The  Phrygian  sealb  com- 
mences nn  K,  and  differs  from  the  modern  E  minor  in  hav- 
ing for  its  second  degree  Kfl,  instead  of  Ej.  The  ctuit-nr^- 
commonly  ealleil  Phrygian  has  already  been  described 
among  other  cadences  in  tho  article  Mrsic. 

l*hry'ne,  a  Greek  courtesan  of  surpassing  beauty,  was 
emplMvi'd  hy  I'raxiteles  as  a  model  for  liis  Cnidian  Venus. 
and   liy  Apclk's  f<»r  his  Venus  .Vnadyoniene.     She  was  b. 


at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  humble  circumstances,  but  when 
Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thebes  she 
offered  to  rebuild  them.  When  accused  of  pn.faning  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  summoned  before  tlie  tribunal  of 
the  Heliasts,  her  defender  threw  off  her  veil,  whereupon  the 
judges  immeiliately  acquitted  her,  and  the  people  carried 
her  in  triumph  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Phryn'ichus,  an  Athenian  ])oet  who  by  ancient  writers 
IS  ranked  between  Thespis  and  ^Kschylus  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Greek  tragedy;  gained  his  first  tragic  vic- 
tory in  oil  B.C.,  twenty-four  years  after  Thesj. is  and  twelve 
years  before  iEschylus,  and  his  last  in  47C  u.  c,  on  which 
occasion  Themistoclea  was  his  choratfux,  and  recorded  the 
event  by  an  inscription.  Ofhis  personal  life  nothing  more 
IS  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  went  to  Sicily  and 
died  at  the  court  of  Hiero.  'I'he  improvements  for  which 
the  Greek  tragedy  was  indebted  to  him  were  very  consid- 
erable. The  tragerlies  of  Thcspis  were  of  a  light  and  im- 
itative character;  those  of  Phrynichus  were  serious  and 
imaginative.  He  took  his  materials  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which  had  recently  been  collected  by  the  care  of 
Pisistratus ;  and  \vhen  he  chose  to  treat  an  event  of  con- 
temporary history,  it  was  always  a  sublime  and  impressive 
one.  The  character  of  his  tragedies  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  the  incident  which  Herodotus  relates.  He  brought  a 
tragedy  on  the  stage  representing  the  capture  of  Miletus, 
and  the  representation  was  so  powerful  that  the  whole  audi- 
ence burst  into  tears.  But  such  a  stirring  up  of  their  pas- 
sions the  Athenians  would  not  allow  to  art.  and  they  fined 
the  poet  lUUO  drachmae  It  is  self-evident  that  thistransi- 
tion  from  the  luilicrous  to  the  patlietic  in  the  contents  of 
the  tragedy  made  corresponding  modifications  of  the  form 
necessary;  and  we  find  with  the  ancient  writers  many  no- 
tices which  indicate  thatjvith  Phrynichus  the  light,  mimetic 
choir  of  Thespis  grew  into  the  solemn,  magnificent  chorus 
which  characterized  the  Greek  tragedy  when  at  its  point 
of  culmination.  Of  his  works  nothing  has  come  down  to 
us. 

Phrynis'cidfe  [Phnpnscus,  dim.  of  ii>pvvi),  a  "toad"], 
a  family  of  anourous  amphibians  containing  "toad-like 
frogs."  for  tho  most  part  confined  to  South  America.  As 
defined  by  Cope,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
teeth  on  the  jaws,  the  presence  of  epicoracoids,  the  dis- 
tinction of  sacrum  from  the  coccygeal  style,  and  the  tri- 
angular diapophyses  of  the  sacrum.  By  Cope  seven  genera 
have  been  referreil  to  the  family,  one  of  which  (f',tl<>phri/- 
uus)  is  represented  in  Borneo  and  China,  and  ail  the  others 
are  peculiar  to  South  America.  Tiikuduuk  (Jii.l. 

riitlialic  Acid  (  H2CsH404  -  C6H4'C0(.)H)-..),  Ali- 
zaric  Acid,  Naphthalic  Acid,  Monocarliobeu- 
zoic  Acid,  or  Dicarbobcnzolic  Acid,  a  bibasic 
acid  derived  from  benzene  (CsHe)  by  the  substitution  of 
two  carboxyl  (COOH)  for  Hj.  It  is  susceptible  of  three 
modifications,  according  to  the  relative  ]»osition  of  two  car- 
boxyl-groups — (I)  ortho-phthalic  acid,  or  simply  phthalic 
acid;  (2)  meta-  or  iso-phthalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  meta-xylone  or  iso-xyleno:  (.S)  para-  or  tere- 
phthalic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidatinn  of  turpentine 
oil,  cuminic  acid  or  aldehy<ic.  xylene,  and  other  anuiiatic 
hydrocarbons.  Phthalic  acid  (ortho-)  is  prepared  by  tho 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  alizarine,  purpurine,  munjistine, 
naphthalene,  najdithalene  dichluride.  or  naphthaquinone; 
by  the  action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
naphthalene  or  benzene;  of  potassic  dichromato  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  naphthalene:  of  ehlornus  acid  on  naphtha- 
lene; of  potassic  chlorate  ayd  hydrochloric  acid  on  naph- 
thalene dichluride:  of  potassic  permanganate  on  an  alka- 
line solution  of  orlhotoluic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
nacreous  lamina'  arranged  in  rounded  grttups ;  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohtd  and  ether. 
By  distillation  with  an  excess  of  lime  it  yields  benzene  and 
calcic  carbonate;  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime,  calcic 
carbonate  anil  benznate.  This  reaction  is  now  employed 
on  a  large  scale  by  P.  and  E.  !>cpouiIly  (  /{all.  Soc.  Chi'm., 
1S(>4,  i.  lt>:i)  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid.  It  forms 
acid  and  neutral  salts,  and  yields  substitution  products 
with  bnimine.  chlorine,  nitric  acid.  etc.  By  distillation  it 
yields  its  anhydride.  iVH^fb.  called  also  |dtthalide.  and 
jiyrophthalic  acid.  When  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  to 
ly;*!**  C.  with  resorcine.  obtained  by  netiim  of  caustic  alka- 
lies on  assafii'tida.  certain  other  guni-resins,  or  ben/.ino- 
disulpliuric  aei<i  from  benzene,  it  (iroiluees  fluorosceine. 
which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  brown  crusts.  Kluores- 
ccino  hcate<l  with  zinc-dust  yields  colorless  fluoresecinc. 
When  fluoresceine  is  heated  xvith  strong  sulphuric  ncl'l.  it 
jiroduces  a  red  body,  which  gives  with  alkalies  a  blue  f'oln 
tion.  The  red  solution  dyes  wool  blue;  tho  color  Is  not  ,>" 
fine  nor  so  fast  as  indigo.  Fluoresceine  forms  a  red  crys 
talline  powder;  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  from  nictli; 
He  alcohol ;  and  its  ammonia  solution  exhibits  a  must  bcuu- 
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tiful  and  intensely  srcen  fluorescence.  It  is  CioHiaOs^* 
CgHif CO.Ccll3-OlI)20.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  totrii- 
nitro-tluoresceine,  an  cxploj-ive  body,  which  dyun  wool  an 
intcnj^c  reddish-yellow.  Fliiorcsccinc  lias  hecnnic  (if  preat 
industrial  iinp'trtance  as  a  ba^is  tor  the  prcparatiDn  of  the 
new  and  beautiful  ilye  calle<l  coHiur,  which  rivals  satllower 
and  salTruniiic  tor  dyeing  rose-red.  Kosinc  is  the  potassic 
salt  of  tetra  brum  fluoresceine.  (See  papers  un  rtuoresceine 
bv  A.  Bacycr  (/tcr.  Cbem.  (tcM.,  Berlin,  iv.  fi-jS);  K.  Fischer 
i'/ter.  Chi-m,  Gen.,  vii.  I LM  1 ,  21  Hi):  on  cosine,  tiuehni  [Hrr. 
Chcm.  0'c«..  vii.  1743):  A.  W,  Ilot'mann  (/t'n:  ('h»m,  (i\t., 
viii.  62);  A.  Uacyer  {/icr.  Chcm.  (j\»..  viii.  1  If!)  ;  Itind- 
schedlernnd  Itusch  (CVicm.  aVcw*,  xr.xii.  lU-S):  Ucimann's 
Fiirbcr  Ztit  (1876).)  C.  F.  Cha.vi»lkk. 

Phthisis.     See  Coxsi:mptios. 

Phycol'ofiy  [from  .^Cko?,  a  *•  seaweofl,"  and  Xoyoc,  a 
"discourse"]  is  tlic  name  applied  to  that  deparliiient  of 
botany  which  treats  <d'  the  Phycie,  or  Alga\  iis  they  are 
more  frequently  called.  Algie  may  be  dofined  as  ihallo- 
gens,  or  flowerless  plants  having  no  proper  distinction  of 
stem  and  leaf;  which  always  grow  in  water  or  very  wet 
places;  which  have  green  coloring-matter;  and  which  are 
never  truly  parasitic  This  definition,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  little  vague,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the 
term  "  Algie  "  will  fall  into  disuse;  at  present  it  is  still 
retained  by  the  majority  of  writers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
venient, although  nnt  well  defined  scientifically.  The  Algi« 
cunstitute  a  large  grouj)  of  plants,  although  not  by  any 
nieiins  so  rich  in  species  as  the  Fungi.  They  aro  most 
abundant  in  the  ocean,  of  which,  with  very  ^w  exceptions, 
tliey  fffrni  the  entire  vegetation,  and  are  generally  known 
\indcr  the  niinie  of  seaweed,  sea-moss.  etc.  They  are  also 
very  abun-lnnt  in  fresh  water,  where,  however,  they  by  no 
means  present  so  striking  or  varied  forms  as  in  the  ocean, 
but  are  generally  composed  of  green  thread-like  structures 
of  a  more  or  less  slimy  consistency.  In  size,  shape,  and 
color  Alg;o  vary  exceedingly.  Sonic  are  no  larger  than 
dust,  and  consist  of  a  single  cell.  (Sonic  of  the  more  in- 
teresting of  these  simple  forms  are  described  in  the  article 
on  DiATOMATE.E.)  From  small  species  consistingof  a  single 
cell  there  is  a  regular  series  of  forms  until  we  reach  the 
gigantic  spccios  found  in  the  .\ntarctic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  excel  all  land-plants  in  length,  if  not  in  size.  Ma- 
croajBtiH  p'/ri/cra  attains  a  length  of  1000.  and  some  writers 
even  say  of  1500,  feet;  and  the  very  slender  stems  of  AV- 
rcorij>.'ti/i  L'lUkrnmi  are  not  unfrcquently  200  feet  long,  and 
arc  nt^ed  by  the  Indians  of  the  North-west  coast  for  fish- 
lines.  Some  species  of  Lcsmniia  and  DiirvilftTrt  also  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  but  the  majority  of  Algie  are  but  a 
few  inches  long,  and  are  either  thread-like  or  form  small 
membranous  expansions. 

The  substance  of  the  Algce  varies  from  that  of  a  jelly  to 
that  of  stone.  Many  of  the  fresh-water  Algae  are  mere 
masses  of  jelly,  and  some,  as  the  Xo>itocs,  swell  up  into 
more  or  less  shapeless  masses  after  a  rain,  and  afterward 
<lry  up  into  ainicist  imperceptible  crusts.  Some  of  the 
devil's  aprons,  jiarticularly  Laminar  in  derma  todea,  are 
coriaceous,  and  many  species,  found  more  especially  in  the 
tropics,  arc  (Covered  or  infiltrated  with  a  calcareous  deposit. 
The  coating  of  the  diatomes  is  silicious. 

The  Alg:e  vary  in  color  from  almost  black  to  a  beautiful 
rose-color.  The  colr)r  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
position  in  which  any  species  grows,  but  it  is  so  constant 
in  different  species  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
classification  by  some  writers.  Nearly  all  fresh- water 
Algie  are  green,  the  Nugtochiiicsc  being  slightly  tinged  with 
blue.  The  red  or  purjtle  Alga;  are  almost  all  m.arine,  and 
grow  at  or  below  low-water  mark.  The  brown-colored 
AlgK  are  marine,  and  are  found  principally  in  what  is 
known  as  the  littoral  region,  or  the  tract  between  high  and 
low  tide  marks.  All  Algje.  whether  green,  brown,  or  red. 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  chlorophyl,  although  in  the 
red  and  brown  seaweeds  the  chlorophyl  is  obscured  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  red  and  yellow  coloring-matters,  to 
which  various  names  have  been  given  by  chemists,  and  of 
which  the  two  most  common  forms  are  phycoxanthine  and 
phycoerythrine.  Some  species  of  seaweeds  are  beautifully 
fluorescent.  A  familiar  example  is  the  common  Irish 
moss,  ChoitdrtiM  vri»pitn.  Fluorescence  is  very  marked  in 
some  Jleditcrranean  species,  as  Chylocladia  Meditcrrunca, 
and  some  si)ccies  of  Cyntoneira. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Alga;  are  never  parasitic,  although 
frequently  epiphytic.  They  fasten  themselves  by  suckers  or 
fibrils  to  stones,  woodwork,  or  other  Algte,  or  form  floating 
patches  of  variable  extent.  Some  are  furnished  with  blad- 
ders, which  help  them  to  float.  Although  they  absorb  their 
nourishment  directly  from  the  water  about  them,  they  aro 
prone  to  decay  when  torn  from  their  attachments.  They 
all  contain  large  quantities  of  water,  and  when  dried  they 
shrink  very  much,  and  are  afterward  easily  affected  by 


changes  of  moisture.  Many  of  the  seaweeda  contain 
iodine  in  considerable  quantities,  and  some  species,  as 
Laminarin  mtfcharitm,  contain  manulte,  whioh  covers  the 
surface  of  the  Algte  ns  it  dries. 

The  species  of  Alg;c  are  widely  distributed,  many  fresh- 
water species,  as  well  as  some  marine.  Ijeing  found  all  o\  cr 
the  world.  Species  which  inhabit  bracki>h  water  seem  to 
be  particularly  widely  distributed.  The  marine  species, 
if  we  except  the  diatomes,  seem  to  be  all  limited  to  a 
nather  narrow  belt  extending  along  the  shore,  while  the 
ocean-bed  is,  as  far  as  seaweeds  are  concerned,  a  desert. 
The  Sargasso  Sea.  as  it  is  called,  consists*  simply  of  an  im- 
mense floating  mass  of  the  Gulf-weed  (.SartjaHHHtn  Imwi'- 
/critin),  which  covers  an  area  of  many  miles — according  to 
Humboldt  six  or  seven  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  Cer- 
niany — lying  W.  of  the  Azores.  The  greatest  depth  at 
which  Algiu  grow  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  few  seaweeds  occur 
below  70  or  80  fathoms,  and  even  the  enormously  long 
species  do  not  grow  very  deeji,  but  exjiand  over  tlie  sur- 
face. Strange  to  say,  the  deepest-growing  species  are  gen- 
erally of  the  brightest  rose  or  purple  color.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  is  found  in  tlie  tropics,  but  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  marine  vegetation  is  probably  greater  in 
those  temperate  regions  where  there  is  a  great  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  The  forms  of  Europe  and  the  K.  coast  of 
North  America  closely  resemble  one  another.  The  species 
of  Australia  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful,  and,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  flowering  ]dants.  offer  many  tyjjcs  ntd  found 
elsewhere.  The  seaweeds  have  usually  a  definite  season 
of  growth  and  fruiting,  and  grow  quite  as  well  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Some  species,  as  (\rnmium  rnhrum.  seem 
to  flourish  at  all  sea^ns,  but  most  are  limiteil  either  to 
summer  or  winter,  or  at  least  fruit  at  a  definite  period  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  Algae  growing  in  fresh  water  there  ie  no  species 
directly  useful  to  man.  Of  the  seaweeds  there  aro  several 
edible  species,  although,  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  they 
all  resemble  one  another.  The  Irish  moss  of  commerce  is 
the  common  Choudrus  crinpnn  of  Europe  and  Eastern  North 
America.  In  the  East  Indies,  Urarilaria  liidtcuoidcs  is 
much  eaten,  and  the  Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of  lavcr, 
Purphifra  vrdfjaria.  Schizijinen'ia  edidin.  lindyitn-itla  pnl- 
mtita,  the  common  dulse,  and  Alaria  rHruhnia,  are  also 
eaten.  The  larger  seaweeds,  rock-weeds,  devil's  ajirons, 
etc.,  are  used  extensively  for  manure  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iodine. 

The  classification  of  Algie  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature 
to  admit  a  full  explanation  in  these  pages.  The  father  of 
modern  phycology  was  C.  A.  Agardh.  bishop  of  Carlstad, 
Sweden,  -who^G  Spccien  Algarnm  appeared  in  1821.  Previous 
to  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  call  all  the  larger  -MgiB, 
Fuci,  and  all  the  smaller,  thread-like  species,  Confcrvm. 
The  science  was  further  extended  by  his  son.  .1.  (J.  Agardh, 
professor  at  Lund,  who  published  his  Ahjir  Marin  Mediiv.rra- 
nei  et  Adriatici  in  IS42,  and  more  recently  his  Sprden  Afya- 
rnm  in  two  parts — the  most  extensive  systematic  work  on 
sea-weeds  yet  published.  It,  however,  does  not  include 
fresh-water  species  or  the  green  marine  species.  Since  the 
publication  of  J.  G.  Agardh's  Species  Ahjamm  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  development  of  Alg;e  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  observations  of  Naegcli,  Pringshetin, 
Derbes,  Solicr,  but  more  especially  by  the  researches  of 
Thuret  and  Dornet.  The  results  of  their  studies  will  be 
found  scattered  through  various  publications,  but  there  is 
no  good  summary  of  the  modern  state  of  jthycology. 
Among  the  older  systematic  writers  on  Algw  may  be  men- 
tioned Lyngbye.  whose  classic  Tmlanicn  ffi/flrophf/trdo'/ife 
Ihtnirfi:  appeared  in  1810,  and  compared  favorably  with 
Agardh's  work  ;  and  Dawson  Turner,  whose  work  in  4  vols., 
entitled  Historia  Fncamm,  was  superbly  illustrated  by  Sir 
W.  .T.  Hooper.  More  recently  numerous  illustrated  works 
have  been  published  by  Greville,  Kiitzing,  Harvey.  Z.inar- 
dini,  Rabenhorst,  and  others.  (For  an  account  of  the 
marine  species  of  the  U.  S.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Nereis  Am.  Bar.,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey,  published  in 
three  parts  by  the  Smithsonian  Institutic»n.  .\n  account 
of  the  fresh-water  species  will  be  found  in  a  monograph 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  also  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  .  For  illustrations  of  many  of  our  common 
marine  species  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  P/ttp'ofnt/ia 
Ilritamtica  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey.)  Harvey  divided  all 
Algie  into  three  groups:  (1)  Melanosporma?.  including  all 
that  were  of  an  olive-brown  color,  as  Gulf-weeds,  rock- 
weeds,  devil's  aprons,  etc.;  (2)  Rhodospernue,  including 
all  red  and  purple  Algse;  (.3)  Chlorosperune,  including  all 
those  of  a  green  color,  which  comprise  nearly  all  fresh- 
water species.  (For  a  detailed  explanation  of  Harvey's 
system  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the 
XrreiH  Am.  Bor.,  above  referred  to.)  A  partial  summary 
of  Thuret's  system  is  given  in  the  Liste  dea  Alynes  marines 
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(/*•  Chnrfjourr/,  by  A.  le  JoHs.  More  detailed  accounts  of 
Uiourduri?  arc  {jivcn  in  the  AiuKifcH  den  Sciviu-ct  natnrelhn, 
;jme  .Seric,  tome  iv. ;  -t'"«  i^erie,  tome  iii.  ;  5'"«  S(''rie,  tome 
iv.  W.  (jr.  1'arlow. 

Phylac'lories  [Or. (/.ifA(iKT»iptoi',a''guard,"a"charm"], 
]»rt»].i_rl.v,  anitik'ts  wiirn  to  protcL-t  the  person  from  evil  in- 
lluuiices.  In  the  New  Te.-^tanicnt  the  name  is  given  to  the 
leathern  cases  containin-;  on  lino  parchment  certain  pas- 
sa-^es  of  Pcriptiire.  They  are  fastened  by  leathern  straps 
to  the  forcliead  and  the  arm,  and  also  to  doorposts  and  the 
like.  This  custiitn  lui.-*  been  maintained  from  very  ancient 
times  to  the  pre^^ent  day  by  the  Jews. 

Phyl:c  [Gr,  0vA»|,  a  "tribe  "]  designated  the  tribes  into 
wliieh  ancient  Attica  was  divided.  Their  number  was 
ori;:;inaIly  four,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratida* 
it  was  raised  to  ten  by  Cleisthencs;  two  more  were  after- 
ward added  in  honor  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  iJemetrius. 
At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  phylarch,  who  superin- 
teiideil  tlie  registering  of  the  members  of  the  2>/ii/lf',  organ- 
ized the  choirs  i'or  the  festivals,  presided  over  tiie  com- 
munal a-«semblics,  and  eommandeii  the  contingent  of  cav- 
alry. Afterward,  however,  the  office  was  divided,  the  phy- 
larch retaining  only  the  military  duties,  while  the  civil 
duties  were  transferred  to  a  new  office,  that  of  tlie  epime- 
letes.  To  the  Athenian  senate  each  phyle  sent  ;'»0  mem- 
bers. (See  Kutorga,  A\««r  ton-  VOnjuuimitinn  (A  Ui  Trihn 
dans  I'Aiifitjuit^  (1839),  and  Ilaase,  Die  athcHhchc  Stamm- 
verfasHunfj  (1857).) 

I'hyiar'chus,  a  Greek  historical  writer,  b.  at  Naucratis 
in  Kgypt,  lived  chiefly  in  Athens,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aratus.  He  wrote  several  historical  works,  of  which 
the  principal  one  was  a  history,  not  only  of  (Jreece.  but  alsc) 
of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  etc.,  from  the  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  to  Peloponnesus,  in  272  b.  c.  to  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  220  b.  c.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  other  works, 
there  exist  only  a  few  fragments,  but  he  has  been  severely 
blamed  by  Polybius  for  being  partial  to  Cleomenes.  (See 
Lucht,  I'lnfhirchi  Hinturiavum  Fiiujmenta  (Leipsic,  1836).) 

PhyIlostom'id:p    [Pfii/Uo»toma,   4>v\\ov,   "leaf,"    and 

ffTo/xa,  "mouth"],  a  family  of  bats,  so  named  from  the 
leaf-like  appendages  with  which  tiie  nasal  region  is  fur- 
nishetl.  The  ears  are  minleratcly  large,  and  each  has  a 
distinct  tragus:  "nostrils  in  the  f'nmt  jiart  of  the  cutane- 
ous nasal  appendages,  or  opening  by  simple  apertures  at 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle ;"  the  tail  perforates  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane,  and  apjtears  on  the  upper  surface,  or 
is  produced  considerably  beyond  the  membrane  when  the 
latter  is  truncated:  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  entire 
and  contiguous  ;  the  true  molars  ileveloped  ;  upper  incisors 
four:  the  mi'Mle  digit  of  the  wing  has  three  phalanges: 
the  stiiinach  is  saeeifurm.  and  its  extremities  curved  toward 
each  other.  The  family  is  limitefl  to  America,  and  as 
here  limited  has  still  numerous  representatives,  which  are 
distributed  by  recent  authors  (Peters  and  I)obs(m)  among 
three  sub-families,  whieh  may  be  called  Phyllostominae, 
(llossophaginjE,  and  Stcnodermina'.  The.-^e  are  distin- 
guisheil  from  each  other  by  the  condition  of  the  outer 
Bide  of  the  molars,  the  tongue,  the  lower  lip.  and  the  muz- 
zle. One  species  (Macrotun  (,'a/i/nniicu>t)  extends  into  the 
south-western  portions  of  the  U.  S.         TiiKonoiiE  tiiLL. 

I'hynota\y.     See  Botany,  by  PnoF.  A.  Gray,  LL.D. 

Phyllox'era  [from  <fr»;AAof,  a  "  leaf,"  and  fijpos.  "parch- 
ed "|.  This  name  was  first  ]>ropose(l  in  tho  year  ly.*J4  by 
a  French  entomologist,  Fonscidombe,  for  a  genus  of  plant- 
lice,  the  type  being  /'Iii///iKrrrn  i/iicrcus,  a  Species  found  in 
Kurojic  on  the  under  side  id'  oak-leaves,  to  which  its  punc- 
tures give  a  parched  or  withered  appearance.  Though 
first  characterized  in  Europe.  Nortli  America  seems  to  bo 
tile  homo  of  tho  genus:  for  while  there  are  but  two  well- 
deiineil  species  so  far  'known  as  indi;';enii:;s  to  Europe, 
sixteen  distinct  species  have  already  been  described  from 
the  Li.  S.     Tliese  are — 

1.  P.  rnstiifrix  Planchon.  Forminv,'  jjalls  on  the  leaves  and 
swelliuKs  on  the  roots  of  I'ifis.  liitruaueed  into  Kuropu,  and 
well  known  as  the  ^rape  phj  Ihixera. 

2.  /*.  Itih'!/i  Liehln.  LivluL,'  on  the  under  sldo  of  the  leaver 
and  hlbcrnutiuK'  on  the  stems  of  Qiirn-Ui-  alba,  ohtnsitubii,  and 
birnfar. 

3.  J*.  C'ti;/(p-/oh'a>  Fitch.  FomilnK  conical  Knlls,  which  open  at 
the  summit,  on  the  unpi-r  side  ol"  the  leaver  of  Cunjn  aUm. 

•i.  I'.  Qtryte-caulix  (  Fitch  i.  l-'ormini;  ehuiiiale,  rathi-f  irrc^mlar, 
hut  generally  ellipsoid,  smooth,  ureen  swelliujis  of  la^^ie  size 
on  tl»e  petiole  of  the  leaf  of  Cnrtjn  t/hihra  and  tuuara  ;  the  ruU 
Mubsequeiilly  craeking  open  and  becoming  black  and  con- 
tracted. 

5.  /'.  Otn/'r-}f„>r  (Fitch).  ForminR  plaits  in  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  r)l'  Ciiri/atilttii,  wliieh  plaits  projirt  up  from  ihe  surfaee 
iti  an  aluujitly  eleviiteil  ke.-l  upon  the  up|»*r  surface  of  rhe 
Ie:ir.  iind  with  a  mouth  opening  on  the  under  side,  the  lips  of 
whieh  are  woolly. 

6.  P.   thri/ttsemfn  (Walsh).     Forming  fuscous,  minute,  sub- 


globular,  seed-like  galls  on  leaves  of  Qtn/a  glabra,  the  galls 

opening  in  a  small  nipple  on  the  underside. 
7.  P.'Canj(p~fjlf}huli  \W-a\s\\.     Forming  hemispherical  galls  about 

O.lir.  inch  diameter  oii  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Cania 

f/lttbra  and  alba,  the  galls  rather  fiat  below,  where  they  open 

in  a  slit. 
S.  P.  .tpinosa  (Shituer).    Forming  large,  irregular  galls,  covered 

with  spines,  on  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  of  Qin/a  amara,  the 

galls  opening  beneath  in  an  irregular,  sinuate  slit. 

9.  /*.  Oirij(e-s>'ptti  (Shiiueri.  Forming  tlattened  galls  with  a 
septum,  on  the  leaves  of  Cnrya  alba,  the  galU  opening  both 
ahove  and  below. 

10.  y\/'.rc(//«(8hiiner).  Forming  galls  much  like  those  of  No.  C, 
hut  larger. 

11.  P.  ih'prcssn  ^Shimerl.  Forming  depressed  galls  on  leaves  of 
Cnri/'v  <ilhn.  tli.-  uall  opening  below  with  a  constricted  moulh 
fringed  with  filaments. 

12.  P.  cijiiica  (Shinier).  Forming  galls  similar  to  No.  U,  but 
without  the  fringe.     Pmljably  the  same. 

13.  P.  etLftanem  (Haldemau). 

U.  P.  CanjiF-dummoaa  Kiley.  Forming  pedunculated,  ovoid,  or 
globular  galls  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  Canm  alba; 
the  gall  white,  pubescent,  and  gummy  or  sticky,  and  opening 
below  in  a  fibrous  point. 

\~\  P.  CarycE-ren  Riley.  Forming  numerous,  more  or  less  con- 
fluent, mostly  renitbrm  galls  on  the  petiole  of  leaf  and  stems 
of  Oirya  glabra;  the  galls  varying  from  0.2  to  0.7  inch  in  di- 
ameter, pale  green  and  densely  pubescent,  and  iipening  in  a 
slit  the  whole  of  their  length,  transversely  with  the  axisof  the 
petiole. 

16.  P.  Oiryw-fallax  Riley.  Forming  conical  galls  thickly  crowd- 
ed on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Cnrya  alba.  Strongly 
resembling  No.  .3  (Cf(r^a'-/o''(e),  but  the  height  one-third  greater 
than  the  basal  diameter^  and  opening  below,  instead  of  above, 
in  a  circular  fuzzy  inoutb. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis  it  is  manifest  that  the 
habit  of  tho  genus  is  essentially  gall-inhabiting.  It  is 
strueturally  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
AphididiB,  princijially  by  the  three-jointed  antennie  (the 
third  joint  much  the  longest),  by  the  simple  venation  of 
the  wings,  and  by  these  being  carried  flat  on  the  back,  ancl 
not  roof-fashion,  as  in  the  more  tyiiical  Aphides.  Tho 
genus  is  interesting  to  the  entoinobigist  as  occupying  an 
osculant  position  between  the  plant-lice  and  the  more  de- 
graded bark-lice  (Coecida>),  though  agreeing  with  the  for- 
mer in  all  the  mcue  important  characters. 

For  a  long  time  tho  term  P/u/ffo.ccrn  was  known  and  of 
interest  only  to  the  naturalist;  but  during  the  past  si.x  or 
seven  years  tho  grape  Phylloxera,  or  l*hy(lnxcra  vastatn'x 
Planchon,  a  species  wliieh  injuriously  affects  tho  grape- 
vine, has  attracted  so  much  attention,  particularly  in  North 
America  and  parts  of  Europe,  that  it  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Phylloxera.  Tiiis  insect,  while  it  occasionally  ac- 
quires the  galiuiaking  habit  so  eliaraeteristicof  thcgenus, 
normally  dwells  nndergiound  upon  tlie  roots  of  its  food- 
plant.  Indigenous  to  that  portion  of  North  America  lying 
E.  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  foun<l  from  Canatla  to  tho 
Gulf  wherever  the  grapevine  grows,  and  has  doubtless  ex- 
isted on  our  wild  vines  from  time  immemorial.  Early  in 
thehistory  of  grape-culture  in  the  l'.  S.  the  gall-making  type 
was  observed  on  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties,  and  moro 
especially  on  the  Clinton  ;  and  in  lSo6  this  type  was  briefly 
described  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  State  entomologist  of  New 
York,  by  tho  name  of  Prmphif/us  viti/oh'ir.  The  more  nor- 
mal root-inhabiting  type  was  not  suspected,  however,  till 
discovered  by  t!ie  writer  in  1871.  Meanwhile,  about  tho 
year  ISOo  a  jicculiar  grape-root  disease  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Fran-.-e,  ^vhere  the  grajte  interest  is  of  such 
vast  importaiu'u  that  anything  wliieh  alVects  it  is  sure  to 
receive  particular  attention.  Time  jiassed.  and  the  disease, 
whicii  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few  restricted  localities,  cx- 
teniled  in  augmenting  ratio,  and  attracted  more  and  more  at- 
tention until  the  grape  interest  was  so  threatened  that  tho 
miiiisti^r  of  iigiieulturo  offered  a  premium  of  60,000  francs 
for  a  remedy;  and  tliis  sum  two  years  ago  was  increased 
to  300, OIK)  francs.  Tho  study  and  investigation  which  thij 
premium  and  tho  importance  of  tho  subject  induced  eoon 
brought  to  light  the  facts  that  the  insei-t  producing  tho 
disease  is  identical  with  that  whieh  is  indigenous  un 
Amoriean  vines,  and  that  it  was  imported  into  Franco 
from  America,  probably  during  our  civil  war.  and  on  our 
vines  sent  to  French  nurserymen.  First  noliecl  in  tho 
lower  valley  of  tho  Rhone  upon  (ho  plateau  of  Pujault.  in 
the  dcnartment  of  Ganl,  it  had  in  l^M  already  spread  to 
several  loealities  in  the  department  of  Ronches-du- Ithone. 
In  ISOH  it  extended  alonglbo  wholo  of  tho  left  bank  of  that 
river,  and  in  ISO'.t  it  invaded  the  departments  of  Vur  and 
llerault.  Sinee  then  it  lia-*  continuetl  to  spread,  and  hai 
now  obtained  a  footli.dd  in  rcstrieted  loealities  in  Spain, 
Portugal.  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  widening  iH 
area  not  <Mily  by  natural  means,  but  by  ei>minereoin  vine^i 
and  cuttings,  on  whicli  it  is  carried  from  inlcstctl  lo  non- 
infested  dislriets. 

Xalnral  Itinturt/  n/  ihff  Tniirct. — Tlio  Bpoeics,  as  already 
intimated.  ])resents  itself  in  two  fypes — tho  onoiffuflimfn) 
gall  inhabiting,  the  other  (rndirindn)  root-inhabiting. 
The  former  is  easily  distinguished  from  tho  latter  (see  ac- 
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rpP"^""  3ntl  uiidiT  winjra  of 
riiylloxcru. 


oumpanying  figures)  by  Iftckin*;  the  tubercloa  or  warta  on 
tho  buck.  On  onrofuHy  opening,  ono  of  the  galls  we.  find 
tho  iiiothor-Iouse  (lili;;ently  at 
work  snrrouiuling  herself  ivith 
pale  yolluw  eggs,  scarcely  (.Ul) 
the  one  hundruiUh  part  of  un 
int'h  long,  and  net  quito  half  as 
thick,  t^ho  U  iibdut  .04  inch 
long,  of  a  dull  ornngo  color,  and 
looks  not  unliko  an  imniaturo 
seed  <)f  the  comincm  pur!*lune. 
The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  when 
gix  or  eight  days  nUl  into  active 
litdo  being>*,  which  difl'er  from 
their  mother  in  their  brighter 
yellow    color  and    more    jicrfect 

legs.     Issuing  frcnn  the  mouth  of  tho  gall,  these  young  lice 
scatter  over  tho  vine,  most  of  them  finding  their  way  to 
tho    tondor   terminal    leaves.      Hero 
they    commeni'o    jminping    up    and 
appropriating  tho  sap.  forming  galls 
and  depositing  eggs,  as  their  imme- 
diate parent  had  done  before.     This 
process  continues  during  the  sum- 
mer  until  tho   fifth  or  sixth  gener- 
ation.    Kvery   egg    brings    forth    a 
fertile  female,  which  soon  becomes 
woniiorfnily  prolilic.     IJy  tho  end  of 
Sej)tomber  the  galls  are   mostly  de- 
serted, and  those  which  are  left  are 
usually   infectetl    with  mildew,  and 
evontualiy  turn  brown    and    decay. 
Tho  young  life  att:ich  ihemselves  to 
the  roots,  anil  thus  hibernate.     It  is 
an  important  fact   that  the  gall-inhabiting    insect  occurs 
only  as  an  agamic  and  apterous  female  form.     It  is  but  a 
transient  summer  state,  not 
at  all  essential  to  the  per-        -    -      -    ^^^-  ^• 
pctuation    of   the    species, 
and  does,  compared  to  the 
other    or     nmt-inhabiting 
type,  but  trifling  damage. 
It  flourishes    rjnly   on   the 
Itipariti,  and    more    espe- 
cially on  the  Clinton  and 
Taylor.     A  few  of  its  galls 

have  been  noticed  on  some  _ 

other  varieties,  and  abor-  «/  ^ 

tive    attem])ts    are     often  Mother  gall-louse:    (7,  dorsal;    A, 
made    to    found    them    on      ventral  view;  natural  size  mUi- 

^,  T  cateu  between  them, 

others.     In   some    seasons 

it  is  even  difficult  to  find  a  few  galls  on  the  very  vines  on 
which  they  wcro  very  alnindant  the  year  before. 


c,  eg? ;  (/.  section  of  pall, 
showing  mother-louse 
and  cuirs;  e,  swelling 
of  tfodril ;  dot  and 
lines  showing  natural 
size. 


Fig.  4. 


The  more  normal  or 
root-inhabiting  type  pre- 
sents many  more  forms 
and  many  interesting  bi- 
ological "  traits.  Tho 
newly-hatched  lice  are 
precisely  like  those  which 
hatch  in  the  galls,  but,  as 
they  develop,  rows  of  tu- 
bercles a])pear  on  the 
back  where  only  minuto 
short  hairs  were  observed 
before  (I-'ig.  5) 
winter  these  yonn 
found,  Roiuowhat  dulled  in 
color,  adhering  closely  to  the  roots.  As  vegetation  starts 
in  spring  they  become  active,  rapidly  enlarge,  and  soon 

Fig.  5. 


During  Newly-hatched  larva :  a,  ventral ;  6, 
are      dorsal  view;  natural  sizes  in  cir- 
cles at  sides. 


"Wingless  mother  root-lico:  /,  dorsal;  n,  lateral  view;   natural 
size  indicated  at  side. 

commence  laying  nnimpregnated  eggs,  for  there  are  at 
that  time  no  males.  These  bring  forth  females,  which 
in  their  turn  develop  and  lay  nnimpregnated  eggs;  and 
this  virginal  reproduction  continues  for  five  or  six  gen- 
erations, the  development  increasing  in  rapidity  with 
the  heat,  but  the  prolificacy  or  the  number  of  eggs  laid 


decreasing.  In  July  some  of  the  individuals  phow  little 
wing-pads  at  the  sides,  and  begin  to  issue  from  the  ground 
and  to  acquire  wings.  These  winged  individuals  become 
very  numerous  in  August,  and  continue  to  appear  in 
diminishing  numbers  thereafter  till  the  leaves  have  ail 
fallen.    They  are  all  females,  and  carry  in  the  abdomen  from 

Flo.  G. 


a,  healthy  root;  6,  root  on  which  the  lice  are  working,  showing 
the  knots  and  swellings  caused  by  their  punctures;  r,  root  de- 
serted liy  them,  on  which  the  rootlets  liave  begun  to  decay; 
d  il  {/,  lice  on  the  larger  roots,  natural  size  ;  e,  female  pupa,  dor- 
sal view;  /,  winged  female,  dorsal  view,  greatly  enlarged. 

three  to  eight  eggs  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  about  y^pths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  wide;  the  smaller,  three- 
fourths  as  long.  These  eggs  are  also  nnimpregnated,  and 
are  laid  by  preference  on  the  under  side  of  the  more  tender 
leaves,  attached  by  one  end  amid  the  natural  down.  They 
increase  somewhat  in  size,  and  give  birth  in  abiuit  ten 
days  to  the  true  sexual  individuals,  the  larger  ])rodueing 
females,  the  smaller  males.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem, 
these  individuals  are  born  perfect,  though  without  mouth  and 
with  no  other  than  the  reproductive  function.  A  most  re- 
FiG.  7. 


a  <1  // 

True  female  Phylloxera:  a,  ventral  view,  showing  ohsolcte 
mouth  uud  solitary  egg  occupying  nearly  the  entire  hody  ;  h, 
rtnr^nl  view;  e,  tarsus;  rf,  contraclefl  anal  joints  al'tcr  the  egg 
is  laid;  dot  in  circle  showing  natural  sfze. 

marknble  fact,  discovered  by  Balbiani.  is,  that  some  of  the 
females  that  never  acquire  wings,  but  always  remain  on 
tho  roots,  also  produce  the  few  different-sized  eRgs  from 
which  these  true,  niouthless  males  and  females  hatch.  The 
sexes  pair  soon  after  hatching,  and  the  female  is  delivered 
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on  the  third  or  fourth   day  Tig.  8, 

of  a  pulitury  egg,  and  then 
perishes.  This  iinpregiuttcd 
Qtrtr  is  soincwhiit  more  ellip- 
euidal  than  the  others,  and 
soun  becouicrf  ollvaeeous.  Jt 
is  within  a  few  millimetres 
as  long  as  the  egg  was  when 
fir.-^t  laid  from  which  the 
true,  nioiithluss  female  orig- 
inally came.  This  egg  is 
never  laid  on  the  leaf,  but 
always  un  the  wood,  cither 
under  the  bark  or  in  shelter- 
ed situations  above  ground, 
or  on  the  roots  underground. 
The  young  hatching  from  it 
is  tlie  nurinal  againous  mo- 
ther, whi(di,  with  increased 
vigor  and  fertility,  lays  a  Male  Phylloxera:  dot  in  circle 
large    number  of  eggs. "and  showing  natural  size, 

recommences  the  virginal  reproduction  and  the  cycle  of 
the  species'  curious  Mfe.  The  impregnated  eggs  laid  early 
in  the  season  doubtless  hatch  the  same  year,  though  some 
of  the  later-deposited  ones  may  pass  the  winter  before 
hatching. 

To  recapitulate,  the  insect  presents  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing distinct  forms,  exclusive  of  slight  variation  to  which 
some  of  these  forms  are  sul>jeet: 

1.  Tlic  gall-inliabitinq  type  (gallicola),  forming  galls  on  the 

leaves,  and  prescutiuii — 
a,  The  ordinary  e^^^l  Fig.  2,/:),  with  which  the  gall  is  crowded; 
6,  The  ordinary  larva  (,Fli(.  4) ; 

c,  Tlie  swollen   parthenogcnetic   motlier,   without   tu- 
bi-rclt-s  (Ki,i,'.  .'i). 

2.  The  root-inhabiting  type  {radicicola),  forming  knots  on  the 

ruois,  and  presenting — 
aa.  The  ordinary  c^g,  differing  in  nothing  from  a,  except  in 
its  sli;;htly  !arj,'er  average  size; 
hb,  The  orditiary  larva,  also  differing  in  no  respect  from  ft; 
</,  The   partiieno^enetic,  winijless  mother,   the.aua- 

lonae  of  c,  but  covered  with  tubercles  (Fi^.  5)  ; 
c,  The  more  oval  form,  destined  to  become  winged ; 
/,  The  pupa  (Flj;.  6,  e) ; 

g.  The  winged,  parihenogenetic  female  (Fig.  fi,  g). 
h,  The  sexual  egg  deposited  by  g,  being  of  two  sizes,  and 
giving  birth  to  the  \r\\v.  males  and  females; 
i.  The  male  (Fig.  7); 
j.  The  true  female  (Fig.  8); 
k,  The  solitary  impregnated  egt;  deposited  byj; 

6^6,  The  larva  liatclied  from  k,  which,  .so  far  as  known, 
does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  larva,  except  in  its 
greater  proliticacy ; 
/,  The  hibernating  larva,  which  differs  only  from  6  In  being 
rougher  and  darker. 

AppP'trnnce  of  the  Phiflloxrra  DhenBC—A.  vino  attacked 
by  Phylloxera  has  the  more  fibrous  roots  covered  with 
little  nodosities  or  swellings;  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  swellings  during  the  growing  season  will  disclose 
numerous  yellowish  lice  of  tUffcrent  ages,  and  groujjs  of 
brighter  yellow  eggs  barely  visible  to  the  nakol  eye.  The 
swellings  in  course  of  time  rot,  and  the  lice  settle  on  to  the 
larger  roots.  Vines  that  are  more  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease generally  show  external  signs  the  second  year  of  at- 
tai;k  in  a  sickly,  yellowish  appcaran(;e  of  the  foliage  and 
in  stunted  growth;  while  the  third  year  they  frequently 
perish,  wlien  on  examination  tlie  lice  are  no  longer  to  be 
found — they  have  left  or  died — and  all  the  liner  roots  have 
decayed  and  wasted  away, 

Sjtn-ad  of  the  DiHt-use. — ^Tho  winglcfts  Phylloxera  travels 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  vine  to  vine,  or  be- 
neath the  groiiml  where  roots  interlock ;  while  in  the 
winged  form  it  may  fly  or  be  carried  as  many  as  lo  or 
2i)  miles,  and,  under  exceptional  conditions,  even  more. 
Through  man's  agency,  by  commerce  in  plants  and  cut- 
tings, it  may  bo  carried  to  indefinite  distances.  Ileneo  the 
im[iortanee  of  jwocautionary  measures  in  grape-]»roducing 
countries  still  free  from  the  scourge,  and  tlic  wisdom  uf 
laws — such  as  have  been  enacted  by  Australia,  Algiers, 
Italy.  (Jermany,  and  other  countries — prohibiting  the  im- 
jiortation  of  vines  from  infested  regions.  The  writer  drew 
attention  in  1S7U  (o  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
grajic  interest  (d'  California  from  the  po>sible  intrtxluetion 
of  the  pest.  Active  preventive  measures  then  adopted  by 
the  State  might  have  avoided  a  calamity  which  now  threat- 
ens the  grape-growers  of  the  I*aeific  slope;  for  the  insect 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  making  headway  and 
causing  much  alarm. 

The  ih'iteii&e  more  virulent  in  Foreif/n  OnuntrieK  than 
where  it  in  iniHtjrnonH. — A  certain  harmony  or  mutual 
a<laptation  exists  between  the  auloehthonous  fauna  and  i 
flora  of  a  country,  the  result  <pf  a  h»ng-past  "  struggle  for 
existence."  as  l)arwin  has  so  forcibly  put  it.  Plants  and 
animals  suffer  most  from  tliscases  whi<di  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to.     American  vines,  though  showing  a  l 


varying  power  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera, 
are  less  susceptible  than  the  European  vine,  which  has 
been  so  long  under  cultivation  ami  which  is  more  highly 
devclopeil  and  more  tender.  The  disease  spreads  more 
rapidly  also  in  countries  where  the  grapevine  is  grown  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  plant  ;  for  the  winged 
females  can  scarcely  fail  to  settle  where  their  offspring  may 
live  and  thrive.  In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  vine- 
yards are  few  and  far  between,  hosts  of  these  winged  mo- 
thers get  wafted  away  and  settle  on  to  vegetation  where 
their  offspring  must  needs  come  to  naught,  as  the  species 
is  incapable  of  living  on  anything  but  the  grapevine. 

Practical  t\»\»iilvr<iti»nH. — Of  the  many  remc'lie-<  that 
have  been  proposed,  none  arc  universally  jiracticable  or 
satisfactory.  Such  an  underground  enemy  is  measurably 
beyond  man's  reach.  Submersion,  where  feasible,  is  a  suf- 
ficient protection.  Coal-tar  and  sulpho-carbonate  of  po- 
tassium have  given  some  satisfaction,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  a  proper  consideration  of  the  multi- 
farious remedies  that  have  been  proposed.  The  literature 
of  the  subject  is  very  extensive,  and  the  .\merican  reader 
desiring  further  information  may  consult  the  ^fiHl|our^  Ku- 
toiuo/ofjiiuil  /IcportH  froi*  1S70,  on.  Having  discovered  that 
our  cultivated  American  vines  possessed  a  varying  degree 
of  resistance  to  the  disease,  the  writer  reeominended  the 
least  susceptible  to  be  used  in  the  French  vineyards  as 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  their  own  vines,  in  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  cut- 
tings of  such  American  vines,  until  the  present  year  the 
demand  has  exccederl  the  supply.  The  varieties  most  em- 
jiloyed  are  Clinton.  Taylor,  Concord,  and  those  more  par- 
ticularly belonging  to  the  species  icstirnlis,  as  Cunning- 
ham. Norton's  Virginia,  llcrbcmopt.  Cynthiana,  etc.  All 
other  remedies  are  being  abiin<ioned  in  France,  and  by 
means  of  the  American  vines  there  is  hope  of  restoring 
the  blighted  vineyards.  America  unwittingly  gave  the 
disease  to  that  country  :  she  also  gives  the  remedy.  The 
French  have  already  learned  to  appreciate  our  vines,  tliat 
had  before  been  ignored  or  despised  by  them ;  and  the 
experience,  science,  and  system  of  Europe  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  these  American 
vines  and  the  manufacture  of  their  wine  are  already  re- 
dounding to  the  good  of  American  grape-culture,  and 
must  inevitably  enure  to  its  great  advantage  and  stimu- 
late its  development.  0.  V.  Hilev. 

Physalis  [Gr.  (^.i/o-aAi's.  a  "bladder"],  a  genus  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  herb  of  the  family  Solanacciu  or  night- 
shades, embracing  above  fifty  species,  several  of  which  are 
found  in  the  U.  S.  The  /\  Pcrnri<n}a.  otherwise  known 
as  strawberry  tomato,  ground  cherry,  winter  cherry,  yel- 
low alkekcngi  or  Cape  gooseberry,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  England,  France,  and  the  U.  S.,  and  bears  an  edible  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  balloon-shaped  netteil  angular  calyx.  The 
/\  nlkcki  ifji,  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or  N.  Africa,  bears 
a  brilliant  scarlet  berry,  and  is  an  ornamental  gardcn- 
])lant.  An  American  species,  /*.  Philndrlphim,  or  purple 
alkekcngi.  has  a  dark-purple  berry  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  sometimes  preserved. 

Physeter'id.T  [dr. <^i;<nrT^p,  a  "blowpipe  or  bellows"], 
a  family  of  toothed  whales  {Cetc,  Dcnticctc),  including  the 
gigantic  sperm  whales  and  small  porpoise-like  forms  agree- 
ing in  anatomical  characters.  They  vary  in  form  as  well 
as  in  size,  tho  hea<l  being  in  the  sperm  whales  dispropor- 
tionately large  and  blunt  in  front,  and  with  a  snblcrminal 
blowhole,  and  in  the  small  species  small  and  conical,  and 
with  a  more  posterior  blowhole:  the  snout.  Iiuwever.  always 


projects  forward,  and  the  moutli  is  eonse(ii 


cntly  inferior : 
the  cervical  vertebnc  arc  all  ankylosed  together  in  tho 
sperm  whales,  and  difVercntiatcil  into  an  atlus  and  ]iosterior 
coalesced  six  vertebr:o  in  tho  smaller  species;  the  hinder 
ribs  lose  their  tubercles,  and  are  only  connected  by  their 
heads  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra);  the 
Cfjstal  cartilages  which  connect  tlie  ribs  with  tho  sloriium 
retain  more  or  less  of  their  original  cartilaginous  condition : 
tho  skull  has  tho  bones  upraised  toward  the  periphery,  no 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  retrorsely  convex  margin;  tho 
narcs.  the  supniot-eipital.  and  parictals  together  extend 
forward  on  the  sides.  an<l  mescnt  a  convex  border  project- 
ing forward  high  above  tho  temiioral  fossa)  and  forward 
beyond  the  vertex:  tho  frontal  bones  have  an  extended 
surface  defleete.l  diiwnward  and  produced  upward,  exposing 
to  view  a  triangular  or  retrorsely  falciform  wedge  between 
tho  raaxillaries  and  supraoecii»ital ;  tlui  nasal  bones  are 
very  disproportionately  developed  relatively  to  oaclt  other, 
the  left  being  very  much  reduced,  and  tho  right  greatly 
enlarged  and  twisted  t«»  the  loft  side;  the  jugal  is  well  de- 
veloped and  projects  downward  or  bimkward;  the  orbit  is 
small  or  id"  moderate  size;  the  pterygoid  Ixmes  are  tliick. 
produced  forward,  and  enter  largely  into  the  bony  roof  of 
tho  mouth  over  and  behind  the  pahiline  bones,  not  contig- 
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uous  at  tlio  niiJJIo;  tlicy  have  low  riilj;es  on  the  oral  sur- 
face, which  ilivtTKo  more  or  less  outnaril  and  backward, 
and  iho  sides  are  involuted  so  as  to  form  tho  outer  wall  of 
the  postiialatine  air-sinus;  the  lower  jaw  has  its  rami  oon- 
noclel  bv  a  more  or  less  olon;;ated  symphysis:  teeth  are 
functioiially  developed  only  or  ehielly  in  the  lower  jaw. 
IJv  these  characters  tho  forms  of  the  family,  whieh  diller 
go'  much  in  external  appearance,  are  combined  together  and 
distinsuishable  from  all  others.  The  family  naturally  falls 
into  tvvo  subfamilies:  (I)  l'liysoterin:e,  including  the  K'- 
grintic  species;  and  (2)  Kogin:c,  including  the  pigmy 
forms.  The  former  arc  at  <mco  recognizable  by  tjieir  enor- 
mous truncated  head,  while  tho  latter  have  a  superlieial 
resemblance  to  tho  porpoises,  and  are  distinguishable  by 
tho  projecting  snout.  Of  the  sperm  whales  only  one  species 
is  certainly  known,  tho  I'lii/miir  miirritriphalns,  which  ex- 
tends into  "almost  all  seas;  of  the  Koginic,  live  species  have 
been  bascil  upon  forms  found  in  tho  Australian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Madras  presidency,  and  that  of  California. 
(See  also  Si'KiiM  Whale.)  Tiikodore  liiLL. 

Physical  Kiliinitioii.    .'<ec  Fkni-inc  and  (iVMSASTICS. 
Physical  (Jcography,  ..r  tijc  <;«M>graphy  of  Xa- 
turc.     See  I'lEOURAruv,  by  I'itoF.  \.  (Ii  vor.  LL.K. 

Physi'cian  [Fr. /)/i_'/'*iV(>ji],  one  whose  vocation  is  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  ilisca-^o  by  therapeutic  agencies.  In 
its  broad  acceptation  it  inc-Uides  tho  surgeon  who  conducts 
any  surgical  operation  or  treatment  essential  to  life  or 
comfort — the  healing  of  wounds,  correction  of  deformities, 
remov.al  of  tumors  and  unnitural  growths,  tho  amputation 
of  injured  or  diseased  members.  .Although  surgery  has  as 
its  chief  requirements  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  and 
precision  and  nerve  irj  operations,  sucgical  diseases  and 
conditions  are  often  secondary  or  associated  with  c.mstitu- 
tional  disease,  and  the  surgeon  must  also  possess  know- 
leilge  and  judgment  in  the  broad  field  of  medicine.  The 
medical  knowlcilgo  of  the  physician  has.had  many  transi- 
tions— beginning  with  ignorance,  traditions,  superstitions, 
religious  rites  ;  later  acquiring  a  value  by  tho  accumula- 
tion of  facts  established  by  experience;  and  in  mo<lcrn 
times  rephicing  mere  empiricism  by  rational  and  scientific 
practice,  founded  upon  correct  anatomy,  jihysiology,  and 
pathology,  and  the  careful  study  of  causes  and  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  their  early  diagnosis.  Tho  physicians  of 
remote  antiquity  were  deemed  superhuman.  In  Egypt 
the  first  physicians  were  deities — Isia  and  lIo:-us  her  son. 
Taaut  (the  Hermes  of  the  (ireeks),  and  Sorapis,  to  whom 
temples  were  dedicated  by  Egyptians  and  (Jreeks.  Later, 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  priest-physicians  had  many 
learned  and  skilful  men,  especially  Herophilua  the  anato- 
mist. In  Greece,  ^■Esculapius  was  deified,  and  in  temples 
dedicated  to  him  the  healing  art  was  long  exercised  by  an 
exclusive  order  of  jihysicians,  the  Aselepiadae,  who  were 
sworn  by  Apollo,  ^Esculapius,  Hygieia,  Panacea,  and  all  tho 
gods  not  to  profane  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  and  to  di- 
vulge them  only  to  tho  children  of  their  masters  or  those 
bound  to  them  by  oath.  This  order  was  replaced  by  the 
Pvthagorean  physicians,  who  were  philosophers,  and  freely 
divulged  and  explained  their  views  of  health  and  disease. 
Hippocrates  (4(!0-.'!70  B.  c.)  studied  and  described  disease, 
and  treated  it  with  great  success.  Rome  first  had  only 
(ircek  physicians — .at  first  the  keepers  of  baths  and  sani- 
tariums, later  a  few  philosophers  but  little  in  favor.  Tho 
Roman  legions  were  attended  by  surgeons.  Asclepiades, 
Celsus.  and  (ialen  were  eminent — the  first  for  dietotio  treat- 
ment, the  second  as  scholar  and  surgeon,  the  third  as  phy- 
sician and  writer  on  medicine.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients was  preserved  chiefly  by  the  Arabian  and  .'^aracen 
physieians  of  Spain  :  they  were  careful  observers  and  orig- 
inal discoverers  of  many  valuable  curative  methods  and 
mems.  Tho  Italian  school  of  physicians  of  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  inaugurated  the  study  of  minute 
and  internal  anatomy  and  physiology.  But  medicine  was 
pursued  chiefly  by  tlie  priesthood.  So  in  France  and  Uer- 
many.  physicians  were  chiefly  of  religious  orders.  Sur- 
gery was  practised  by  barbers.  The  great  Ambrose  Par6 
was  a  barber-surgeon,  but  the  order  was  steadily  elevated, 
and  in-:orporated  with  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  IT'.'o.  In 
England  the  barber-surgeons  were  abolished,  but  a  distinc- 
tion exists  ti  this  day  between  general  practising  physi- 
cians, who  assume  the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  surgeons,  who 
are  designated  by  the  aflix  K.  R.  C.  S.  (Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons).  r)n  tho  continent  of  Kurojie  an<l  in 
this  country  medicine  and  surgery  are  requisites  in  med- 
ic:il  study,  and  but  one  title  (doctor  in  medicine)  is  con- 
ferred. The  study  of  medicine  abroad  occupies  five  years. 
In  this  country  the  prescribed  course  is  at  present  three 
years,  but  efforts  are  making  to  extend  it.  The  depart- 
ments of  study  required  are  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, materia  medica.  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery.    But  in  the  larger  medical  schools  many  special 


branches  have  been  added — hygiene,  microscopy,  pathul- 
(»gy,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  specialties  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  and  skin. 
E.  Daiiwi.s  Hudson,  .Jk.  Rkvised  by  Wii.i.akii  I'ahkku. 
Phys'ick  (Pim.ii'  Svx(;).  M.  I).,  b.  at  I'lnhiddphia 
•July  7,  1 7*JS ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania I7>'J:  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  London. 
and  Kdinburgh,  wdlere  be  took  his  medical  degree  in  17't2. 
hu\'iitg  been  prcvituisly  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of 
John  Hunter;  bei'amc  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  ami  phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphi:i,  in  whose  hospitals  aii'l  ]tul)lie 
charities  he  was  for  many  years  a  prcunincnt  oflieial ;.  be- 
came in  li<Oo  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  (1SI9-:(1)  professor  of  anatomy 
there:  was  an  exceedingly  popular  instructor;  was  chosen 
in  I82o  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  |s;if*, 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  .Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  "of  London.     1).  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  15,  18:i7. 

Physics.  See  Pvxamus  and  Mkchaxics,  by  PiioK. 
W.  P.  Tiio«  iiniiii;i:.  A.  .M..  .M.  X.  A.  S. 

Physics  of  the  Karth  [Fr.  plii/aiijuc  rfii  .<//o?jc],  or 
Terrestrial  Physics,  a  term  often  employed  to  desig- 
nate tho  study  of  the  gliibe  as  a  unit,  irrespective  of  its  sur- 
face, comprising  its  general  form  as  given  by  geodesy,  its 
density,  its  magnetism,  its  s|iccinc  temperature,  etc.,  form- 
ing a  special  portion  of  physical  geography.  (See  (iKoo- 
RAi'iiv,  by  Prof.  A.  (ii:YOT,  LL.D.) 

Physiog'iioiny  [dr. *!;»«, "nature,"  and  ytyvuicrKtif,  to 
*'  know  "  or  ■•  discern  "].  the  art  of  interpreting  the  cha- 
racter of  man — the  temperament,  quality,  nnd  strength  of 
intellect,  and  the  relative  development  of  the  several  men- 
tal faculties — by  facial  conformation  and  expression.  It 
was  first  presented  as  a  systematic  study  by  Lavater  in 
1775.  It  was  included  in  the  systematic  ]ihrenology  of 
tiall  and  Spurzheim.  While  much  has  been,  and  is  still, 
claimed  for  physiogn<miy  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of 
natural  history  of  man  and  the  laws  of  jibysiidogy.  the 
face,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inilcx,  by  facial  expressions 
developed  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  of  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  The 
physiognomy  of  infants,  while  the  intellect  is  latent,  ex- 
jiresses  only  happiness  and  ])ain  or  sorrow.  With  the 
training  of  the  tongue  and  lips  in  phonation.  nnd  the  de- 
\  elopment  of  the  language  of  exi)ression  by  the  control  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye.  the  nostrils,  and  mouth,  combina- 
tions of  facial  lines  and  individuality  of  features  become 
established.  Such  facial  signs  are  most  marked  in  the  race? 
of  sanguineous  temperament  and  in  persons  of  spare  habit. 
The  inert  brain  of  the  idiot  is  indicated  by  a  facial  blank- 
ness.  But  the  man  of  finest  intellect  may  by  facial  par- 
alysis wear  a  mask  whieh  conceals  all  trace  of  his  charac- 
ter. Reversely,  by  electrical  excitation  of  muscles  and 
groups  of  muscles  of  the  face,  the  various  expressions  of 
mirth,  sorrow,  impotency,  power,  etc.  may  be  produceil  ir- 
respective of  the  mental  condition — expressions  whieh  the 
subject's  character  had  never  developed.  The  size  and 
prominence  of  the  eye.  state  of  the  ])upil.  the  action  of  the 
nostrils,  the  contraction  and  attenuation  of  the  li]is  in 
moments  of  mental  concentration,  are  the  results  of  invol- 
untary and  unconscious  control  by  mental  and  enndional 
states",  and  develop  i>ernianent  facial  exponents  of  the 
a!sthetic  and  moral  n.ature.  Marked  lineaments  and  ac- 
tivity of  facial  exprcssicm  are  indicative  of  force  of  will 
and  intellect,  rather  than  of  quality,  and  often  by  persist- 
ent exercise  are  a  false  guide  to  cover  an  inconsistent  and 
false  character.  The  various  involuntary  facial  conditions 
— the  dilating  pupil,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  its  sotlu- 
eion  nnd  lachrymation,  the  blush  and  pallor— are  controlled 
by  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Facial  expressions, 
dependent  upon  habitual  use  or  the  education  of  certain 
muscles,  arc  derived  chiefly  from  the  motor  oculi  and  faci.al 
nerves  and  the  indepemlent  or  combined  action  of  the  an- 
alogous muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  The  patheti- 
eus^nerve  supplies  a  marked  expression  of  the  eye — sym- 
pathy and  grief. 
E.  Darwi-j  Hrnsny,  .Jr.  Revisrd  by  Willard  Parker. 
Physiog'raphy  [tir.  *u<7is,  "  nature."  and  ypiij.eii'.  to 
"write"),  a  ncwly-ado]>ted  term  for  a  descripticm  of  the 
natural  features  of  a  country,  and  more  especially  of  the 
climate  and  groups  of  jihints  nnd  animals  which  char.ao- 
terizc  it,  or  its  org.anie  geography.  (See  Geography,  by 
Prof.  A.  Gcvot,  LL.D.) 

Physiol'ogy  [Or.  ^liais,  "nature,"  and  \6yot.  "dis- 
course"], that  deiiartment  of  natural  science  whieh  treats 
of  the  laws,  processes,  anil  jihenomena  of  organized  life. 
The  )irominent  features  of  the  physiology  of  human  phys- 
ical being  are  vital  force  and  nutrition.  A'itality  is  the 
first  condition  of  animal  existence — the  condition  determin- 
ing growth  and  maintenance;  nutrition  supplies  the  mate- 
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rial  of  tbo  germinal  and  incipient  stages  of  organism,  the 
inaturo  growth  uJL  the  body,  and  conL'tant  renewal  and  re- 
generation which  counterbalance  the  waste  of  cell  and  tissue 
iiietamorpho.'^i.'^. 

The  blofjtl  is  the  circulating  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body— 
ono-oiglith  (if  the  entire  weight,  or  about  eighteen  poundfi. 
It  IS  alkaline,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  l.U,')2.  It  consists  of  the 
plasma,  or  water  with  albumen,  librinc,  and  salts  in  solu- 
tion, unci  tlio  siilid  elements,  the  red  and  white  blood-cells. 
The  blood-cells  cont'tituto  about  onc-balf  of  its  volume. 
They  are  formed,  according  to  eonic  authorities,  by  genesis 
from  the  nutritive  clementsofthefluid  blood.  Othersclaim 
the  origin  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  spleen  or  from  the 
lymph,  and  their  transition  to  the  red.  The  white  are 
tlie  larger,  but  rchitively  few — one  to  several  hundred 
of  tlic  red.  The  white  have  active  amceboid  movements, 
and  probably  migrate  from  the  vessels  under  certain 
circumstances  to  form  new  cells  and  tissues  or  for  pro- 
cesses of  repair.  Red  corpuscles  have  but  one  known 
function — the  carrying  of  oxygon  from  the  lungs  to  the 
tissues,  and  possibly  the  return  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sj)ec- 
troscopic  analysis  of  red  globules  reveals  oxygen,  salts  of 
potash,  and  iron.  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  circula- 
tion, propelling  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  force  of 
r»lV  prmnds — a  force  steadily  decreasing  as  the  arteries 
subdivide  nnd  approach  the  capillaries.  Capillary  circu- 
lation is  efTei;teii  partially  by  a  remaining  clement  of  car- 
iliac  force,  chiefly  by  vital  relations  of  the  blood  to  their 
capillary  channels  and  the  diemico-vital  processes  they 
subserve.  The  veins  return  the  blood  to  the  heart.  The 
veins  are  more  numerous  than  the  arteries — have  double 
their  capacity  ;  honce.  the  venous  blood  circulates  with  but 
half  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial.  Venous  return  is  aided 
by  the  compression  of  the  integuments,  exercise,  and  tbo 
presence  of  valves  in  the  veins.  In  15j."{,  Sorvetus  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood  tlirough  the  lungs. 
In  I()03,  Fabricius  demonstrated  the  valves  of  the  veins; 
he  was  Harvey's  preccjjtor  at  Padua.  In  lOlG.  Harvey 
ilemonstrateii  the  genera!  circulation  of  the  blood,  pub- 
lishing his  rcsearehes  in  1028.  In  1661,  Malpighi  dis- 
covered cells  in  the  blood:  in  167.*i,  Leeuwenhoeck  deter- 
mined these  anatomical  elements  more  definitely  ;  in  1770- 
".">,  William  llewson  discovered  the  white  blood-cells.  Res- 
piration is  a  double  act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  lung.  Freshly-inhaled  air 
parts  with  oxygen  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lung,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  red  corpuscles  of  their  vascular  walls,  and 
c\]iireil  air  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  receivecl  from 
venous  blood,  ilespiration  is  an  invc)luntary  act ;  for- 
merly regarded  as  reflex  from  the  presence  of  impure  air 
in  the  lung,  now  establislied  as  emanating  from  the  cogni- 
zance whidi  the  medulla  oblongata  takes  of  the  nutritive 
demand  of  all  parts  of  tlie  body  for  a  constant  supply  of 
oxygenated  red  blooil.  Certain  lower  animals  have  no 
lungs,  but  receive  the  oxygen  l>y  direct  surface  absorption. 
The  materials  of  the  blood  are  supplied  by  food  after  prep- 
aration by  the  processes  of  digestion.  Appetite  and  hunger 
are  also  sensations  of  centric  origin,  inilieati\o  of  the  nu- 
tritive demands  of  the  tissues.  Food  must  be  varied  in 
character,  and  include  both  nitrogenous  substances  and 
hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  water  and  a  proportion  of  salts. 
The  preliminary  steps  of  digestion  are  mastication,  insal- 
ivation.  and  deglutition.  Albuminoid  substances  are  di- 
gested by  the  gastric  juice  ;  starchy,  saccharine,  antl  fatty 
substances  by  the  secretions  of  the  small  intestine,  pan- 
creas, and  liver.  Eraulsioned  food  is  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  by  the  lacteals,  and  emptied  by  the 
tlioracic  duct  directly  intr>  tlie  blood.  The  hicteals  are  a 
part  of  the  general  Iymphati<!  or  absorbent  vessels  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body,  discovered  by  Eustachius 
and  Asellius  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Secretion  is  the 
action  of  special  glands  in  the  body,  which  elaborate  ele- 
uu'Uts  of  the  blood  for  spei'ial  purposes,  as  the  serura 
b.Uliing  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  tlie  synovial  fluid  lu- 
bricating joints,  mucus  to  moisten  the  air-tubes  and  intes- 
tines, saliva,  gastric  and  intestinal  juices  to  digest  tood. 
Excretion  is  glandular  separation  from  the  blood  of  etfete 
products — the  urine,  fieces,  perspiration,  and  bile.  Faseal 
mutter  is  partially  dc'bris  of  digested  fimd.  liile  is  to  be 
regarded 'secretory  so  far  as  it  aids  iligestitm.  <'crtain 
ductless  glands — the  s])leen,  suprarenal  capsules,  thymus, 
tliyroid,  pituitary,  and  i)ineal  gbmds — have  no  known 
function.  Nutritive  waste  and  supply  and  glamlular 
activity  evolve  heat,  and  determine  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body— in  the  healthy  adult,  98.5°  F.,  with  little 
variation. 

The  nervous  system  was  divided  by  Bichat  into  the 
corebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic.  The  first  comprises 
tlie  brain,  spinal  cord,  mottir  and  sensory  nerves,  ami 
nerves  of  special  sense.  The  second  contr<ds  the  functions 
of  the  large  internal  organs,  the  capillaries,  and  the  eiiul- 


librium  of  the  circulation.  The  brain  and  coni  have  gray 
and  white  substances:  the  gray  is  ganglionic,  composed 
of  cells  which  originate  force  or  receive  impressions;  the 
white  is  tubular,  nerve-ttacts  which  transmit  motor  stim- 
ulus from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  or  sensory  impressions 
from  the  body  to  the  brain.  The  rapidity  of  nerve-action 
is  111  feet  per  second.  Motor  nerve-fibres  terminate  in 
neural  jdates  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscular  fibre.  Sen- 
sation is  received  by  the  Pacinian  tactile  bodies  of  the 
bands  and  feet,  the  sensitive  jtapilln?  of  the  skin,  taste- 
buds  of  tbo  tongue,  etc.  The  brain  conij»rises  the  cere- 
brnni — the  seat  of  the  min<l — the  cerebellum,  pons  varolii. 
ami  medulla — controlling  vital  functions.  The  spinal  cord 
is  a  column  of  nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  their  dis- 
tributions throughout  the  body.  It  possesses  certain  gan- 
glionic cells,  and  is  the  seat  of  independent  reflex  action  : 
it  also  has  a  partial  control  of  co-ordinated  action  of  groujis 
of  muscles  in  the  extremities.  The  *' cranial  nerves  "  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain  to  their  destination  without  entering 
the  cord.  They  are  partly  nerves  of  special  sense — sight, 
heaving,  smell,  and  taste;  the  ''facial"  nerve  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  face ;  the  ]jneumogastric  nerve  controls  the 
rhythmic  acti()n  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  influences  the 
digestive  process. 

Sj)eecb  is  produced  by  movements  of  the  larynx,  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips,  methodically  trained  to  create  sounds,  which, 
by  custom,  are, representative  of  ideas:  it  is  an  artificial 
method,  the  invention  of  man,  and  slowly  developed  and 
perfected.  Sight  is  the  impression  received  by  the  brain 
of  light  and  the  images  of  objects,  transmitted  through  the 
optical  media  of  the  eye  to  the  sensitive  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  Hearing  is  a  transmission  of  sound-waves  to  the 
tympanum,  and,  by  the  system  of  ossicles  and  resonating 
canals  and  cavities,  to  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Generntion,  or  re]>roduction  of  definite  species  and  of  in- 
dividual characteristics,  is  the  result  of  predetermined 
law.  Conception  begins  with  the  fecundation  rd"  germinal 
elements,  which  develop  vitality,  motion,  and  nutritive 
growth  ;  by  successive  steps — cellular  niulti])lieation.  nu- 
tritive membiaiie.  nervc-eanals.  jnimitive  blood-vessels, 
heart,  lungs,  glands,  lateral  walls  of  the  body,  enclosing 
cavities,  budding  of  the  extremities,  and  facial  conforma- 
tion— the  embryo  progresses  to  the  perfect  human  being. 

E.  Darwin  Hudson.  Ju.     Rkviskd  itv  Willard  Parkkk. 

Physiology,  Vegetable,  See  Vecktablk  Pnvsi- 
oi.ocv. 

PhysocIis''ti,  a  name  formed  by  Miiller.  an<l  uscl  for 
various  groups  of  telcostean  fishes,  all  of  which  agree  iu 
the  absence  of  a  duct  between  the  air-bladder  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  consequently  the  closing  of  the  air-blail- 
der.  whence  the  name.  (1)  As  applied  by  Miiller  it  em- 
braced nearly  the  same  forms  as  were  united  by  Cuvier  in 
bis  order  of  Acantbojiterygians  nnd  Jugular  Malacopte- 
rygians.  but  ex(duiling  the  Pharyngognathi  ;  (U)  by  hilt- 
ken  (in  IS"!  )  it  was  also  used  as  an  ordinal  name  for  the 
fisiics  included  therein  by  Miiller.  an<l  also  the  Pharyngo- 
gnathi. the  Lophobranchiates.  and  Pleetognatlis ;  (;{)  by 
Co]ie  (also  in  1S7I)  it  was  employed  as  the  name  of  a 
"tribe"  of  his  "sub-class  Actinopteri."  with  the  same 
limits  as  by  Liitkcn  for  his  order.  It  is  scarcely  a  natural 
combination,  although  the  forms  to  some  extent  make  a 
natural  serioe  and  include  the  most  specialized  of  fishes. 

TnKonoRK  lin.i,. 

Pliysos'toini  [.ftCo-a.  "wind" — i.  r.  "air-bladder" — 
and  (jToixa.  "mouth"],  a  term,  also  devised  by  Miiller.  for 
those  teleostcan  fishes  wdiich  are  jirovided  with  a  duct  con- 
necting the  air-bladder  with  the  intestine  as  by  a  mouth, 
in  allusion  to  which  the  name  has  been  given.  (I)  Miiller 
used  the  name  as  an  ordinal  one  for  the  abdominal  and 
apodal  Malacoptcrygiims  of  Cuvier,  exclusive  of  the 
(Arnolds  and  the  Sc<nnberesocida' :  {'2)  Liitkcn  also  used 
it  as  an  ordinal  name,  but  include<l  in  the  group  so  desig- 
nated by  bim  not  only  the  forms  recognized  by  .Sliillcr,  but 
also  all  the  (Janoids  and  Dii.noans  {l.v}>iih,Hii;n,  etc.):  (;i) 
Ci»pe  has  emjtloyed  the  name  for  a  "tribe"  of  his  "  sub- 
class Actinopteri  "  ami  included  therein  the  (iancdda  with 
eomjiletelv  honv  skeletons  in  addition  to  tbo  Physostumi 
of  iMiiller".  The  character  upon  which  these  groups  are 
based  is.  however,  simply  indicative  of  generalized  organ- 
ization, and  the  forms  combined  therein  are  very  dissimihir 
in  <)ther  respects.  The  most  correct  combination  is  ap- 
parently that  of  Miiller.  TllKODOHK  (lll,t. 

Phyfi'lophas.     See  Veoktabi.k  Ivorv. 

Phvtli'ian  (  Uoiu;ht  L.).  V.  S.  N..  b.  Fob.  0.  lS.t7.  in 
Pennsylvania:  graduated  at  tbo  Naval  Academy  in  IS.'il'i; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  IHIU,  ft  lieutenant-commander  in 
1S(12,  a  comman.ler  in  1S70;  served  in  tbo  I.ehigb  in  sev- 
eral actions  with  Forts  .'^nmtor  and  Moullrie.  au'l  in  the 
Ironsides  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisber.  Commended  for 
"ability  and  gallantry."  Fomiai.i.  A.  Patikkr. 
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Phyto-Chem'istry  [Gr.+uTtSi',"  plant"],  the  chemistry 
of  plant!*.  It  truul!^  of  tlie  proximate  principles  uf  planti'. 
the  nntriliun  uf  plant-i.  luiti  the  formiilion  un<i  nictiunorpliu- 
sc.-(  of  tlR'ir  cMn^titucuta.     (Sec  AcKU  ri.TrHAL  Chkmistuv,) 

riiytojiraphy,  or  Descriptive  Botany.  Sco  Bot- 
ANV.  hy  A.  (iitAV,  LIi.I>. 

l*liytozo'on,  pi.  Phytozo'a  [(ir.  ^vt6v,  "  plant."  and 
^wov,  "  iiniuial  "j,  ji  term  sometimes  applied  to  zniiphytes. 
also  to  certain  parasitic  animals  inhabiting  plants.  Hut 
nt  present  it  desij^nates  the  antherozoids,  small  and  often 
ciliated  cells,  which  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  an- 
theridia  of  some  cryptogamous  plants.  After  moving  abniit 
spontaneously  for  a  time,  some  of  them  appear  to  blend 
with  the  archegonia  (or  pislilli<li:i).  the  contained  spores 
of  which  they  are  believed  to  fertilize.  These  cells  some- 
times curiously  resemble  the  spermatozoa  of  animals. 

Pincen'za  [anc.  Plnrrutin],  chief  town  of  the  Italian 
province  <)f  the  same  name,  situated  (hit.  4.'>°  .'!'  X.,  Ion.  '.'° 
■10'  E.)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Trebbia.  The  position  is  of  the  greatest  military 
importance.  Piacenza  is  8urrounde<l  hy  ramparts,  trenches, 
and  other  works  common  to  modern  fortitications,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  lino  of  defence  extending  from  Ancona  to  Ales- 
sandria. The  streets  are  broad,  the  Stradone  Farneso  be- 
ing the  finest,  and  the  principal  square,  the  Piazza  de'  Ca- 
valli,  in  which  arc  two  famous  equestrian  statues  in  bronze, 
has  a  busy  aspect.  The  city  in  general,  however,  has  a  de- 
cayed and  sombre  look,  owing  partly  to  the  mcdiivval  cha- 
rai'.tor  of  so  many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1 122  on  the  foundations  of  a  much  ear- 
lier church,  is  Lombardo-Gothic  in  style,  and  is  especially 
remarkable  in  its  interior.  The  numerous  frescoes  are 
mostly  by  Gucrcino  and  L.  Caracci,  ami  are  of  very  great 
merit.  Among  other  noticeable  churches  are — Sant*  An- 
tonio, once  the  cathedral,  built  in  '.V2\  (on  the  spot,  it  is 
said,  where  St.  Barnabas  first  preached  to  the  people),  but 
much  altered  by  restorations.  The  Palazzo  Farnese,  called 
La  Cittadella,  was  a  splendid  structure,  but  is  now  a  bar- 
rack. The  Palazzo  del  Comune  (1221)  is  a  fine  hut  now 
ruined  monument  of  the  prosj)erous  republican  days  of 
Piacenza.  The  private  palaces  contain  some  rare  pictures. 
This  town,  of  Gallic  origin,  served  the  Romans  as  a  strong 
point  of  defence  against  Hannibal,  and  the  construction  of 
the  great  military  road  of  M.yEmilius  Lepidus  and  various 
large  canals  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.  Under  the  Goths 
it  was  allowed  to  govern  itself;  under  the  Lombards  and 
Franks  it  had  a  feudal  lord,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1796.  On  the  fall  of  the  First  Napoleon,  Piacenza  was 
given  to  Maria  Louisa,  after  whose  death  Austria  held  it 
(IStS  excepted)  till  1859.  when  it  was  united  to  Piedmont. 
and  consequently  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  little  trade  of  Piacenza  is  chiefly  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  rich  neighboring  country — grain,  wine,  cheese, 
etc.;  the  manufactures  are  silks,  linens,  etc.  P.  in  1874, 
:i;),000. 

Piacenza,  Duke  op.     See  Lebrun  (C.  F.). 

Pi'a  Ma'ter  [Lat.,  "tender  mother"],  the  innermost 
of  the  meninges  or  membranes  covering  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord.  It  is  so  named  because  it  serves  in  nourishing 
the  nerve-centres.  It  is  a  fine  plexus  of  blooil-vessels  cov- 
ering the  brain,  dipping  down  into  its  convolutions,  form- 
ing the  velum  interpositum  in  the  third  and  the  choroid 
plexus  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  A  small  part,  over  the  crura 
and  pons,  is  not  very  vascular,  but  tough  and  fibrous.  It 
is  abunilantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  lymphatics.  The 
pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  is  less  vascular  than  that  of 
the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  partly  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibrous  bundles.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  cord,  of  which  it  is  the  neurilemma.  The 
tunica  vasculosa  of  the  testes  is  also  called  pia  mater. 

Pianelia  [CaHtrxim  PlnneUir],  tovin  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo.  Itcontains  an  old  church  with  some 
interesting  monuments,  and  was  a  fortress  under  the  Lower 
empire.     P.  in  1874,  G35.3. 

Fiankatauk,  tp..  Matthews  co..  Va.     P.  2024. 

Pia'no  de'i  Gre'ci,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, on  the  skirts  of  Monte  Pizzuto,  about  12  miles  from 
Palermo.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Greek  rite  contains 
some  very  fine  frescoes.  The  Latin  church  has  some  good 
statues.  This  town  was  colonized  by  Greco-Albanians, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
inhabitants  still  preserve  their  primitive  language  and  cus- 
toms.    P.  in  1874,  7714. 

Pia'no  di  Sorren'to,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  8  miles  S.  AV.  of  Castellamare  di  Stabia.  It 
has  a  small  harbor,  ai^l  coasting-trade.     P.  in  1874,  8205. 

Pia'nofor'te  [li.  piano,  "soft."  nmX/ovte.  "loud"],  a 
musical  instrument  played  by  a  double  row  of  keys  upon 


a  finger-board,  each  key  being  a  sjucies  of  hammer  con- 
nected with  an  elastic  steel  string.  The  principle  of  the 
key-board  was  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  the  clavi- 
chord, ns  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  other  instruments 
of  the  same  chiss,  as  the  cithara,  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
spinet,  were  popular  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
invention  of  the  pianoforte  has  been  claimed  for  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  'I'hc  best  evidence  seems  to 
assign  it  to  ISartcdommeo  Cristofali.  a  harpsi(dinrd  maker 
at  Padua,  Italy,  about  the  year  1710.  Marius  claimed  a 
similar  invention  in  Paris  in  171fi.  and  Thristoph  Gottlieb 
Schroter  in  (Jermany  in  1717.  It  was  not  until  17^0  that 
the  instrument  was  nianufactur<Ml  in  Fnghmd  by  German 
mcidmnics.  The  firm  of  Broadwood  k  Stodart  so<ui  to<»k  a 
leading  jiosition  as  Fngllsh  manufacturers,  and  improve- 
ments were  rapidly  made,  the  instrument  attaining  a  speedy 
p(>puhiri(y.  The  grand  ]iianc(  seems  to  have  tieen  first 
maclo  in  1781,  the  npriixlil  in  17i'5.  Few  pianos  had  been 
brought  to  the  M.S.  wlicn.in  1822,  .lonas  ('Inckering  began 
their  manufacture  at  Boston,  being  thus  the  pioneer  tif  an 
important  industry  in  which  .\merican  genius  has  achieved 
signal  triumphs. 

Piano'ra,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bo- 
logna, on  the  Savena,  about  12  miles  S.  of  the  city  of 
Bologna.  This  town  is  of  uncertain  but  very  ancient  ori- 
gin.    P.  in  1874,  05.34. 

Pi'arists  [Lat.  piun,  "  pioiis"].  called  also  the  Pan- 
line  Congregation^  and  pojtularly  known  as  Scolo- 
pins,  a  congregatifjn  of  regular  eIerk^■  of  the  Kninan  Cath- 
olic Church,  founded  in  1599  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius 
(1550-1648)  for  the  ])urpose  of  spreading  education.  They 
were  confirmed  by  Paul  V.  (1017)  and  iiy  Gregory  XV. 
(1021),  when  they  received  the  <»flicial  title  of  "Regular 
Clerks  of  the  Pious  Schools."  The  congregation  was  sup- 
pressed by  Innocent  X.,  and  again  confiimed  by  Clement 
IX.  Their  work  is  sujiplementary  to  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
They  are  ciiiefly  found  in  Europe. 

Pias'sava  Fibre,  a  coarse  substance  used  for  making 
brushes  and  brooms  for  street-sweeping.  It  is  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  is  produced  chiefly  from  the  palm  trees 
called  Lcvjioldinia  PinnHuba  and  Attaleit /uni/< nt. 

Pias'tre  [akin  to  the  words  "plaster,"  "flat,"  and 
"plate."  api»licable  as  well  to  any  coin],  the  Spanish  and 
Spanish  American  dollar,  prso,  or  "  piece  of  eight,"  once  so 
called  because  it  contained  eight  reals.  In  the  Levant 
there  are  piastres  whose  value  is  about  five  cents. 

Pi'att,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  475  sq.  m. 
Level,  fertile,  and  contains  coal ;  is  traversed  by  the  N.  fork 
of  Sangamon  River  and  by  several  railroads.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  Cap.  Monticello. 
P.  lO^i:.:!. 

Piatt,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  493. 

Piatt  (PoNN).  b.  in  Cincinnati.  0„  in  1829  ;  graduated 
at  St.  Xavier  College  :  studied  law,  and  was  made  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Hamilton  co..  0.:  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris  by  Pres.  Pierce, 
and  for  nine  months,  during  the  illness  of  Minister  Mason, 
acted  as  charge  d'afl'aires.  AVhen  thecivil  war  broke  out  he 
enlisted  as  a  private;  was  elected  cajdain  ;  served  through 
the  war  as  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  (Jen, 
Robert  Schenck.  and  came  out  with  the  title  of  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  served  one  term  in  tlie  Ohio  legislature; 
acted  as  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial ;  was  engaged  in  starting  the  N^ew  York  Suu.  and 
subsequently  founded  the  Washington  Ctipitnl,  which  he 
now  control's.  J-  B.  Bisnor. 

Piatt  (JoHM  .Tamks).  b.  at  Milton.  Ind..  Mar.  1.  18:i5; 
was  educated  at  the  Columbus  (O.)  High  School  and  Ken- 
yon  College:  joint  author,  with  W.  D.  Ilowells.  of  PiiPina 
bif  Tim  Frt'piifh  (1800);  with  his  wife,  wrote  AVir«  at 
Wash hiff ton  (1863):  sole  author  of  Pomin  in  Sunshine  and 
Firrfifjht  (1S66),  Wrstrrn  WindoWH  (1868),  Laudmnrks.eic. 
(1871),  and  many  fugitive  pieces  of  marked  originality 
and  much'  poetic  merit. — His  wife,  Sarah  Morgan  BitvAV 
Piatt,  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  1835,  is  also  distinguished  as 
a  writer  of  verse. 

Piauhi\  province  of  Brazil,  bordering  N.  on-  the  At- 
lantic, and  bounded  W.  by  the  Parnahiba,  comprises  an 
area  of  94,500  sq.  m..  with  a  population  estimated  at 
232,000.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  jdain  or  series  of 
plateaus  sloping  down  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Parna- 
hiba, and  afli"ording  good  pastures.  Useful  minerals  are 
foumi.  but  mines  are  not  worked.  There  is  very  little  ag- 
riculture, though  in  many  places  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
cotton-cultivation.  Rearing  of  cattle  is  the  only  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Piaz'za  Armeri'na^  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Cal- 
tanissetta,  situated  on  a  high  hill  surrounded  by  an  undu- 
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latino;  country  of  the  {greatest  fertility.  Its  churches  are 
numerous,  containing  potue  valuable  pictures,  and  the 
episcopal  paiace  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral not  insijj;nificant  libraries,  and  consiiicrtible  efforts  are 
now  making  in  the  way  of  schools  ami  of  education  gen- 
erally. Piazza  Armorina  is  a  very  ancient  town,  settled, 
trailiti'in  say.-^,  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Platieae.  Under 
tlio  Normans  it  rose  to  importance,  but  suffered  greatly 
under  the  Angiovino  dynasiy.  Its  prosperity  depends 
entirely  on  the  abundance  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  chestnuts, 
walnut.s.  produced  in  the  vicinity.      P.  in  1874,  20,:;l0. 

Piaz'zi  (GirsEi'pi:),  b.  at  Ponte.  on  the  Valtelline,  in 
171(1.  His  master  was  the  mathematician  Father  tiiam- 
battista  lioccaria.  and  he  liimself  joined  the  order  of  the 
Tlicatincs.  After  being  professor  of  philosophy  in  several 
of  the  large  Italian  universities,  he  was  appointed  in  17S0 
professor  of  tnatheniaties  at  Palermo,  where  he  promoteil 
the  establishment  of  an  observatory,  and  finally  went  to 
Franco  and  England  to  obtain  instruments  for  it.  This 
observatory  was  opened  in  1791,  and  there  Piazzi  compiled 
his  famous  Vatnlogne  of  the  Start!,  On  Jan.  1,  ISOl,  he 
discovererl  the  planet  or  asteroid  Ceres,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  ."=0  many  otliers.  Piazzi  revised 
the  plan  of  the  new  observatory  at  Naples,  of  which  he 
was  afterward  for  some  time  the  director.  On  occasion 
of  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  to  Piazzi  at  Ponte,  B.  E. 
ilaincri  luiblished  his  biography.     D.  in  1826. 

Piil'/'zola  sill  Bren'ta,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Patlua.  situated  on  the  Urunta.  about  12  miles  N.  of  Padua. 
It  contains  some  tine  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
specially  noticed  the  parochial  palace,  the  Palazzo  Conta- 
rini.  now  Camerini.      P.  in  1874,  5102. 

Pi'broch  [from  the  Gaelic  fur  "  ]iipe-music**],  the  war- 
notes  of  the  Highland  bagpipe.  There  are  numerous  com- 
positions of  this  kind,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  the  untrained  ear.  The  use  of  this  pipe  in  Scot- 
tish warfare  has  been  traced  back  no  farther  than  1594. 

Pic'ainar  [Lat.  /j(>,  "  pitch,"  and  aHiant*,  *' bitter  "j, 
an  oily  body  found  in  wood-tar. 

Picard'  (.Tkan),  a  French  astronomer,  b.  at  La  FlSche, 
department  of  Sarthe.  France,  .July  21,  1020  ;  accomplished 
the  first  exact  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
between  Amiens  and  Malvoisin  ;  made  a  number  of  val- 
uable improvements  in  the  instruments  of  observation  and 
methods  of  calculation ;  was  the  real  founder  and  con- 
structor of  the  Observatory  of  Paris  ;  is  note  1  for  the  noble 
iiisintere^^tc'Iness  with  whicdi  lie  aided  other  astronomers, 
such  as  Ole  Romer  the  Dane.  Cassini  the  Italian,  etc.,  and 
wrote  among  other  works  Ln  Mcnurc  de  la  Terre  (1671) 
and  Voi/utfi;  d' Uranihourtf^  on  Ohnrrrntunis  antronomiquea 
fiiitrs  ni  Dancmark  (16S6).     D.  at  Paris  Oct.  12,  IG82. 

Picard  (Loi-is  BKyoiT),  b.  at  Paris  .luly  29,  1709; 
studied  law  and  medicine:  in  1789  wrote  for  the  stage  Le 
linilinaiie  dnnrjerenx  ;  became  an  art^ir  in  1797  ;  was 
director  of  the  grand  opera  from  IS)I7  to  ISlfi.  afterward 
of  various  other  Parisian  theatres,  and  published  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  romances.  D.  at  Paris  Doc.  .11, 
1828.  His  novels  made  no  great  impressi'in,  but  his  light 
comedies,  M^diocrr  rt  liumprtnt  ( 1 797),  /-'■«  M'trioncttcs 
(1806).  etc.,  and  comic  operas.  f,ft  rt\fV'r»'//»i'f  (1792),  etc., 
reigned  for  a  long  period  in  France,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  are  distinguished  by  freshness,  vivacity,  and 
a  certain  gracefulness. 

Pic'anly,  an  old  province  of  France,  bordering  on  the 

Kn^^lish  t'hannel,  is  now  diviilcd  into  the  departments  of 
Sommc  and  Pas  de  Calais;  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  de- 
partments of  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Yonne. 

Picci'ni,  or  Piccin'ni  (Niroi,5),  b.  at  Bari.  Italy,  in 
1728  ;  receive  J  his  musical  education  in  the  conservatory  of 
Nujiles;  made  in  1754  hisd^butas  a  composer  with  the  opera 
Lr  Donne  di^pfttottc  ;  achieved  in  17(50  an  almost  unprece- 
dented success  by  his  opera,  (Wrhintt,  >>Nm'<t  fa  hnonn  fhfff- 
U'liti  ;  went  in  I77fi  to  Paris,  and  engagctl  in  that  musical 
contest  with  (thick  which,  continued  through  several  years, 
fnrms  one  of  the  most  interesting  cliapters  in  the  history 
of  music.  IIo  composed  during  tliis  periorl  Ittdand,  Phaon^ 
Ali/H,  fphi'i/Htiic  rn  Tnnn'ilr,  et?.,  in  all  fifteen  operas;  hut. 
although  most  of  them  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
(Huek  was  victorious,  and  other  troubles  being  added  to 
the  defeat,  Piceini  left  Paris  for  Naples  in  1791.  In  Italy 
ho  composed  several  successful  operas,  Griitt'lda,  fl  Servo 
/'adronc,  etc.,  but  the  government  suspe  'ti'il  liiin  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  French  llovolution.  and  in  the  musical 
arena  rivals  and  coteries  harassed  him.  In  1798  ho  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  gave  him  a  position  as 
inspector  of  music  at  the  National  Conservatory.  D.  at 
Passy  May  7.  1800.  .\lthnugh  by  no  means  a  genius  uf 
high  (»rder,  he  was  a  respectable  and  even  talcntt'd  rep- 
resentativo  of  the  Italian  music  of  that  period,  and  his 


productivity  was  truly  enormous;  from   1754  to  1775  he 
composed     133    operas,    besides    many    pieces    of   church 

music,  etc. 

Piccolom'ini,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  nobles, 
still  Nourishing,  frt.m  which  sprang  the  popes  Pius  II. 
(1458-041  and  I'ius  III.  fl50:;),  and  the  Austrian  general 
OcTAVio  PicrouJMiM.  b.  1599:  d.  at  Vienna  lfi5fi ;  became 
very  famous  for  the  counterplot  by  which  he  frustrated 
Wallenstein's  plot  against  the  emperor  and  overthrew  him. 
Schiller's  \\%t(fenntr.in  contains  a  somewhat  softened  and 
modernizcii.  but  essentially  true  an<l  very  vivid,  ])ortrait 
of  him  ;  he  was  childless,  however,  and  Schiller's  AIa.\  is 
a  fiction. 

Piche'gru  (Charles),  b.  at  Arbois.  department  of 
Jura,  France,  Feb.  l(j.  1761  ;  was  a  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  while  Bonaparte  was 
a  pupil  there:  entered  the  artillery  service  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  in  1790  and  rose  rapidly;  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1793.  of  the  army  of 
the  North  in  1794;  conquered  Holland  and  organized  the 
Batavian  republic  in  1795;  resumed  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  but  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Bourbons;  became  suspected  and  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand in  1796.  In  1797  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  and  chosen  its  |)residenl.  but  his  jilot- 
tinga  with  the  cmifp-t's  and  the  royalist  party  being  dis- 
covered, ho  was  arrested,  Sejjt.  4.  1797.  and  transported  to 
Cayenne.  In  1798  he  escaped  to  England,  where  he  formed 
a  conspiracy  with  Cadoudal.  the  Polignaes,  and  others 
against  Napoleon's  life.  He  repaired  secretly  to  Paris,  but 
the  conspiracy  had  in  the  mean  time  become  known  to  the 
police:  he  was  captureil,  imprisoned,  and  found  strangled 
in  his  cell  Apr.  5,  1804, 

Pich^urim  Beans,  or  Sassafras  Nuts,  the  seed- 
lobes  of  \('ctandi-a  Pnrhuri,  a  South  American  lauraceous 
tree.  They  arc  used  by  chocohite-makers  and  others  for 
favoring.  They  have  a  strong  taste,  resembling  nutmeg 
as  well  as  sassafras. 

Pic'idte  [from  Picits,  a  "woodpecker"],  a  family  of 
birds  including  the  woodpeckers,  wrynecks,  etc.  In  these 
birds  the  bill  is  moderately  elongated — in  the  typical  forms 


The  Great  Spotted  Wo..d|»ccker. 

more  or  less  nearly  straight  and  comnressed  toward  the 
tip.  which  is  produced  into  a  truncates!  vertical  or  chisel- 
like  edge,  but  in  aberrant  species  somewhat  decurved  and 
with  a  pointed  tip:  the  nostrils  are  near  the  base,  hilrnil. 
and  generally  concealed  by  overarching  plumes  or  bristles ; 
ihc  wings  are  moderate  and  pointed,  with  ten  primaries, 
the  first  of  which  is  very  short:  the  tail  lias  twelve  feath- 
ers, the  external  very  small,  which  generally  are  more  or 
less  rigid  and  cuneate.  but  sometimes  (in  Picuninina^  in-i 
Yunginu'i  are  soft  ;  tarsi  covered  in  front  with  large  plate-, 
behind  with  small  <tnes  :  toes  opnnsed  in  two  groups,  the 
secund    an. I    third    bcin-    directed    forwar.l.    the    fir>l    ani 
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fourth  backward  (the  first  rarely  wanting).  The  ekeloton  | 
exhibits  a  nuinber  *>f  |ieeuliarities.  and  the  relations  of  the 
imlatovomcrinr  and  niaxilhiries  hiivo  some  resemblance  to  | 
those  of  the  Sauriaus.  for  which  reason  the  family  has  been 
taken  as  tliu  tv|ie  of  a  primary  grouj>  of  eariuate  birds,  for 
wliieh  the  oiimeSuiiriji/n:iilii  has  been  projiosed  by  I'arkcr. 
Species  arc  liistribnled  thruu^hoiit  all  parts  of  the  worlil.  I 
but  most  abundantly  in  tropical  wooded  re'-ions:  they  live 
upon  the  worms  and  inseets  whieh  are  fmnil  in  holes  in  | 
trees,  and  which  they  obtain  by  pecking  at  and  cnlarRin;; 
tile  holes  by  means  of  their  chisel-like  bills  ;  the  structure 
of  the  feet  enables  them  to  run  with  great  dexterity  alonj; 
the  trunks  of  trees,  even  on  surfaces  inclined  downward. 
Thcv  also  make  their  nests  in  trees,  in  whieh  they  deposit 
generally  from  four  to  six  white  ejigs.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  ti.  K.  Oray  admittinj;  ".II,  differentiated 
anion;;  six  sub-families  :  ( 1 1  Picunininie,  with  '1  genera  and 
^^^  species  ;  (2)  I'icinie.  with  7  genera  and  1:!5  species:  (.1) 
(Jecininir,  with  0  genera  and  S7  species:  (4)  Melancspinic, 
with  4  genera  and  70  species:  (.>)  Colaptinic,  with  2  genera 
and  20  species:  and  (fi)  Yungime.  with  1  genus  and  J  s|)e- 
eies.  The  family  has  been  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph by  Malherbc  {Mun<njrftpJnc  den  I^icuUrs,  ou  l/lnloire 
unturatlt  (tet  I'iriilt'r.i,  Pirttintthi^-s,  Yinifjiiu't  on  7'orcohf 
etc.,  etc.,  par  .\lf  Malherbc.  4  vols,  folio).     Theo.  Gill. 

Pick'lird  (UrMpnuKV).  D.  !>..  b.  at  Fredorickton.  N.  B., 
.Tune  III.  ISI:t :  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town.  Conn.,  in  1S:HI:  entered  upon  the  Wcsleyan  ministry 
in  New  Brunswick  :  was  president  of  the  conference  of 
Eastern  British  .\merica  1802  ««/.,  and  again  1S7II  :  ]ires- 
ident  of  the  college  at  Sackville.  X.  B..  1S60-C9,  when  he 
became  cilitor  of  the  I'mriiiclnl  Wealrijuii  and  book  stew- 
ard for  the  conference  at  Halifax.  N.  S. 

Pick'away,  county  of  Central  Ohio.     Area.  525  sq.  m. 
It  is  undulating  ;md  very  fertile,  producing  great  amounts 
of  wool,  grain,  broom-eorn.  live-stock,  etc.     The  county  is 
traversed  by  Scioto  River  and  ('incinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  H.  U.     Cap.  Circleville.     P.  24.875. 
Pickaway,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  728. 
Pickaway,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  16.32. 
Pick'ens,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi.    .\rca.  900  sq.  m.     It  is  uneven  and   very  fertile. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  ]iroducts.     The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  Tombigbee  River.     Cap.  Carrollton.     P.  17,('i90. 

Pickens,  county  of  \.  Georgia.  Area,  ".00  sq.  m.  It 
is  high  and  mountainous,  with  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
leys, producing  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  unexplored.     Cap.  .lasjier.     P.  5317. 

Pickens,  county  of  X.  W.  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
by  North  Carolina.  Area.  420  sq.  m.  The  Blue  Ridge 
extends  along  the  N.  border.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile, 
with  great  mineral  wealth,  ancl  ])roduces  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  Ca]i.  Pickens  Court-house.  P.  10,209. 
Pickens,  tp..  EdgeHeld  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1559. 
Pickens  ( t;en.  Asdrf.w),  b.  at  Paxton.  Bucks  co..  Pa., 
Sept.  i:t.  1739.  of  Huguenot  descent:  went  with  his  pa- 
rents to  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.  C.  in  1752  :  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  (Jrant's  expedition  against  the  Clierokees  1701  : 
was  a  captain  of  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  soon  rose  to  (he  r;ink  of  brigadier-general,  and 
shared  with  Marion  and  Sumter  the  honor  of  the  heroic 
resistance  made  in  South  (Carolina  to  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  British  and  Tory  forces.  After  the  war  he 
was  for  many  years  a  mcEnber  of  the  legislature:  served 
in  Congress  179".-95:  was  frequently  commissioned  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians:  settled  at  Hopewell  in 
the  Pendleton  "district,  whieh  ho  had  purchased  from  the 
Indians  by  the  Hopewell  treaty,  D.  there  Aug.  17,  1817. 
—  Ilis  son.  .VxnnEW  I*h"Kp:n.s.  .1r..  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1810-18.     D.  at  Pontotock.  Miss.,  July  1.  1838. 

Pickens  (Ezekiel),  an  eccentric  jurist  of  Ballas  co,. 
Ala.,  was  a  judge  of  the  State  circuit  court  1835-17.  and 
again  fir  some  years  after  1850.  but  removed  to  Missis- 
sippi. Many  curious  anecdotes  regarding  his  eccentricities 
are  current  in  the  South-west.     D.  in  Mississippi. 

Pickens  (Frances  W.),  son  of  .Andrew,  b.  at  Togadoo, 
S.  C.  .\pr.  7,  181)7:  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  in  1829  became  a  lawyer  of  Edgefield  district; 
was  prominent  in  1832  as  a  nullifier  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture: was  in  Congress  1835-45:  opposed  the  Bluffton  se- 
cession movement  of  1844:  V.  S.  minister  to  Russia  1857- 
6i) ;  governor  of  South  Carolina  1800-02,  iind  as  such  had 
important  connection  with  the  early  secession  movements 
of  his  State,     n.  at  Edgefield.  S.  C.'.  Jan.  25.  1869, 

Pickens  (Israel),  b,  in  Cabarrus  co„  N.  C, ;  was  in 
Congress  1811-17:  register  of  land-office.  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, 1817  :  governor  of  Alabama  1821-25  :  U.  S.  Senator 
1826!     D.  near  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Apr.  23,  1827, 


Pickens  Court-house,  p,-v.,  cap,  of  Pickens  co,, 
S,  C,  on  Keowee  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  fine  water- 
power,  and  is  situated  in  a  mineral  region. 
Pickens,  Fort.     See  Fort  I'ickess. 
Pick'cnsville,  p.-v„  Pickens  eo.,  Ala.,  on  Tombigbeo 
Kivcr.     P.  nil. 

Pickensville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Pickens  eo.,  S.  C.  P.  of 
V.  1223:  of  (p.  3IG4. 

Pick'erel  [dim.  of  pikr^  a  name  given  in  England  to 
the  young  of  the  ]iike  of  that  country  {K»'>.r  liiciii').  but 
in  tile  I'.  S.  variously  applied.  In  many  parts  of  tlio 
country  it  is  given  to  the  small  Esoeidie.  and  in  some 
places  (>•.  ij.  the  interior  lakes  of  the  North-western  States) 
to  the  A'-f.^  Iiiflita  (  ™  A'.  <•«(.»■,  Lcs.).  The  species  so  called 
of  most  of  the  great  Northern  hikes,  and  especially  in  the 
markets,  are.  however,  Percids  or  LuciopcrciC — /.  '■.  Stczi- 
glctlhtut  atnrn'i'ayiUiii,  etc. 

Pickerel  Lake,  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn,  P.  337, 
Pick'ering  (Charles).  M,  I>.,  b.  in  Susquehanna  co.. 
Pa.,  Nov.  10.  1805;  took  his  medical  degree  from  llarvaril 
University  1820  :  practised  medicine  in  Philadelphia  eleven 
years;  was  naturalist  to  the  Wilkes  expedition  IS.TS-l'J; 
travelled  in  India  and  .\frica.  Author  of  A'rrcM  nf  .l/oii 
(IS48),  Oiuiiraphicnl  TUHlrihiilimi  nf  Aniinah  nml  Mini 
(1854).  Ucmiriiphical  Di.trilinliim  of  I'litliln  (ISGl),  and 
scientific  pajters.     I).  Mar.  17,  1878. 

Pickering  (Edward  Charles),  b,  at  Boston,  Masn., 
July  19.  1840;  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  1805;  taught  mathematics  at  Cambridge  1S05-G7 ; 
was  shortly  afterward  elected  Thayer  jirofe-sor  of  phys- 
ics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  was  a 
member  of  the  A'oiifiV.i/  A/mamir  party  which  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  Aug.  7.  1809,  in  Iowa,  and  of  the  Coast 
Survc.v  part;'  sent  to  f^pain  with  a  similar  object  in  1870; 
has  conducted  extended  observations  in  optics.  :ind  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  polari/.ivtion  of  glass  and  of  the  sky, 
on  which  subjects  he  has  contributed  papers  to  several 
.scientific  journals:  and  has  successfully  carried  out  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  physics  upon  a  system  ex- 
hibited in  his  work  entitled  I'lnisi'iil  Miiiiipiilaiinii  (1874). 
His  system  has  been  largely  adopted  in  otlier  institutions. 
Prof.  Pickering  is  a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Timothy  Pick- 
ering of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  is  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Jarcd  Sparks.  In  1S73  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  National  .\cademy  of  Sciences, 

Pickering  (Hen-rv),  son  of  Timothy,  b.  at  the  Has- 
brouck  Ilr.use,  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  the  recent  head-quarters 
of  Washington,  Oct.  8.  1781  :  received  a  c:ireful  cilucation 
at  Philadelphia,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's cabinet :  went  to  Salem,  the  former  home  of  the 
family,  with  his  parents  1801  :  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he  employed 
in  a  liberal  manner:  met  with  serious  losses  in  1825:  re- 
moved to  New  York,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  business, 
settled  .at  Rondout.  on  the  Hudson,  and  devoted  hi.s  re- 
maining years  to  study  and  writing.  D,  in  New  York 
May  8,  1838,  ,\uthor  of  graceful  poems,  chiefly  on  natu- 
ral objects,  of  whieh  a  volume  appearc.l  at  Boston  in  1831. 
Pickering  (.Ioiin).  LI„I>.,  son  of  Col,  Timothy,  b.  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  17.  1777:  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  visits  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Centr.al  New  York,  deriv- 
ing from  that  circumstance  his  fondness  for  American 
philology;  graduated  at  Harvard  1790;  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia;  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  legations  in  Lis- 
bon and  London  1797-1801  ;  a  lawyer  of  Salem.  .Mass., 
1801-27:  city  solicitor  of  Boston  1829-40:  was  much  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  assisted  in  revising  the  statutes ; 
declined  the  (treek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Harvard: 
was  a  laborious  philological  student  and  familiar  with 
many  languages  ;  president  of  the  American  .\cademy  of 
•Arts  and  .Sciences:  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
.limerican  Oriental  Society:  maintained  a  correspondence 
for  many  years  on  ]diilological  topics  with  P.  S,  Duponccau 
.and  AViihelm  von  Humboldt,  the  originals  of  which  are 
carefully  preserved  by  his  family  :  author  of  valuable  legal, 
arohteological,  and  philological  p.apers,  including  an  Eumi/ 
nn  a  Uniform  Ortlmi/rriphi/  for  the  huliiin  Lnmjiiar/rt  of 
Xni-th  Amn-icn  (1821)),  in  which  he  proposed  the  alphabet 
adopted  by  American  missionaries  in  reducing  to  writing 
not  only  Indi.an  but  Polynesian  languages:  Jtemiul.s  mi 
the  Inilnin  Lnnrjmuies  ../  North  America  (Philadelphia. 
1836)  :  of  a  useful  Vacihuhiri/  of  Amcri'mnismii  (1810).  an'l 
of  a  Gmk  mirl  Enqlish  I.rxhon  (1.820  :'3d  ed.  revised  an.l 
,  enlarged,  1840).  D.  at  Boston,  Mass..  May  5,  1840.  Ho 
'  is  deservedly  considered  the  chief  founder  of  American 
comparative  philology.  Porter  C.  Buss. 

Pickering  (Octavus).  LL.D..  b.  in  \Vyoming  Valley, 
Pa..  Sept.  2.  1792:  graduate  I  at  llarva.il  1810:  became  a 
lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  1816;  was  State  reporter  1822- 
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40;  lived  in  Europe  )841-*8.     D.  in  Boston,  Mftss.,  Oct.  | 
•J9,  IStiS.     Author  of  an  untinislieil  f.i/e  nf  Thnoiliij  I'it/.- 
cimrj,  his  father  (18(i7),  of  2i  vols,  of  law-roports,  and  of 
Bomo  other  legal  writings. 

Pickering  (Timdthv),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
July  17,  ITIJ:  graduated  at  Harvard  Kfi:) ;  became  a  lawyer 
of  Salem  I7(')S:  was  jiroiuincnt  in  resistance  to  British  ag- 
gressions; in  17"j  beeanic  judge  of  the  maritime  and  com- 
mon iileas  courts,  and  published  .In  E'Ihii  I'lnn  of  I)'iHi:ijAiiic 
f,r  a  Mlliiin,  which  was  mailc  the  official  textbook  in 
Miissachusetts;  commanded  the  Essex  regiment  raised  in 
177li;  scrveil  through  the  Revolution  as  colonel  with  valor, 
energy,  anil  disintercste'lness ;  became  in  1777  Washing- 
ton's ailjutant-geucnil,  serving  as  such  at  lirandywine  and 
()ermantown,and  member  of  the  hoard  of  war  in  the  same 
year:  quartermastcr-gcncral  17S0;  became  a  commission 
merchant  at  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  the  war  ;  was  sent 
in  1786  bv  the  Federal  government  to  quiet  the  difficulties 
arising  from  a  conllict  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Valley  of  ^yy- 
omingT  Pa.:  acnaircd  a  large  tract  of  laml  in  that  region 
and  settled  at  W'ilkesbirre.'anrl  strove  with  much  wisdom 
to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements,  but  w:vs  seized  and 
iinpris.mcd  for  twenty  days:  was  a  delegate  from  Luzerne 
CO.  to  the  Pennsylvania  ^institutional  conventions  of  1787 
ond  I7'J0;  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  in  17111).  I7'J1,  and  17'Ji,  and  with  the  Ohio  Indians 
in  17!i:l;  postmaster-general  17lll-ni;  secretary  of  war 
17i)l-'.lo;  U.  S.  secretary  of  st;ite  nO-i-lSnO;  returned  to 
the  forests  of  Wyoming  and  built  a  log  house  for  his  fam- 
ily, when  by  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  lands  to  friends  in 
Massa(diusetts,  he  was  induceil  to  return  to  Salem  ;  was 
made  a  judge  of  c  iminou  ]deas  1S02;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
18U:i-l  I  ;  one  of  the  war-board  of  Massachusetts  1812-15  ; 
in  Congress  1815-17;  was  author  of  able  political  pam- 
phlets; devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  being  pres- 
ident of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society;  wiis  an  ardent 
Federalist,  and  in  religion  an  Unitarian.  He  published 
several  occasional  addresses  and  pamphlets.  D.  nt  Salem, 
Mass..  .Ian.  29,  1823.  (See  his  l.tfc,  commenced  by  his  son 
Oct:ivius.  and  completed  by  Ke'v.  Charles  W.  Upham,  4 
VI, Is.,  isii7-7:!.)  PonTEB  C.  Buss. 

Pick'crilig's  Isle,  tp..  Hancock  eo..  Me.     P.  3. 
Pifk'crington,   p. -v.,    Violet    tp.,    Fairfield   cc,   0. 

P.  r.i... 

I'ick'ersgill  f  IlrcNnv  Wii.liim).  b.  in  London,  England, 
Dec.  :i,  1782  :  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  1820,  and  its 
librarian  ISjfi.  D.  in  London  .\pr.  23,  1875. —  His  nephew, 
FuicnKuiCK  UicnAun.  b.  in  London  in  1820,  has  become 
celebrated  for  historical  paintings,  especially  TUi-  Diath 
of  Kiini  Leni-  and  '/'//'■  lliiriitl  of  Harold,  both  of  which 
receive  I  handsioue  prizes;  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  .Vi'.idemy  in  1857. 

Pick'ett  fAi.nEKT  .Tames),  b.  in  .\nson  co.,  N.  C, 
Aug.  l.i,  1810;  removed  in  1813  to  .Vntaga  eo.,  .Ma.;  ac- 
quired wealth;  studied  law;  was  A.  A.  0.  in  tlic  Creek 
war,  and  aide  t)  Den.  Chiy  in  lS:jfl,  and  published  in  L!51 
a  valuable  /{Utory  of  Alabama.  D.  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Oct.  28,  185S. 

Piek'ett  ((Jeougb  E.).  b.  in  Riidimond,  Va.,  .Ian.  25, 
1S25;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  .\cademy,  and  entered 
the  army  as  brevet  sec  uid  lieutenant  of  infantry  July, 
181(1;  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  t> 
the  c:iiiture  of  the  City  of  .Mexico;  brevet  first  lieutenant 
and  ca|itain  fir  gallantry  at  Contreras.  Churubuseo,  and 
Chaiiultejiec;  on  fr.mtier  duty  1818-01,  when  (Juno  25)  ho 
resigned,  and  in  September  was  ajipointed  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  brigadier  and  major  general  ill 
18ii2.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1802  he 
Icil  a  brigade,  and  was  severely  woundeil  at  (iaines's  Mill. 
Continuing  thereafter  with  the  .\rmy  of  Northern  Virginia, 
he  participate  I  in  the  battles  of  that  army,  and  was  eon- 
spicuiurs  for  his  bravery  and  intelligence.  At  Gettysburg 
his  divisi.in  led  the  assaulting  column  which  suffered  .so 
severely  July  '■':  180:!;  also  commamled  in  North  Carolina, 
at  the  capture  of  Plymouth.  In  the  camiiaign  of  18ril-05 
he  made  the  final  stand  at  Five  Fcuks,  where  his  division 
WHS  surrounded  and  broken  up  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
1).  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  .July  :il>,  1875. 

Pickett  (.loiiN  It.),  b.  in  Fairfield  district,  .''.  C,  Apr. 
2,  1811;  joined  the  South  Carolina  conference  (M.  E.) 
Feb.,  18:15.  Ho  was  great  both  in  body  ami  mind.  By 
dint  of  close  application  ho  became  a  fine  linguist  and  o 
prufiund  metapiiysician.  He  was  remarkable  for  inde- 
pen  Icn  'c.  genialitv.  generosity,  and  a  dash  of  eccentricity. 
1).  Ill  rli,.,si,-r.  S.  ('.,  .Mar.  15.  1870.  T.  O.  Si'MMKHS. 

Pick'fttsville,  v.,  Stephens  eo.,  Tex.     1*.  1 15. 
Pi'co,  one  of  Ihe.XzoiiKsIsi.Asns  (which  see),  belonging 
to  the  central  group,  comprises  an  area  of  254  sq.  m.,  and 
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consists  of  one  single  mountain,  whose  highest  peak,  Pico, 
rises  7lii:f  feet,  and  still  emits  smoke  and  lava.  It  is  fertile 
and  well  wooded,  atid  produces  an  excellent  wine,  of  wliich 
25,000  pijies  are  iiunually  exported.     P.  :iO,000. 

PIc'oHilc  [Lat.  pi.r.  "))itch  "],  or  Odorine  (rcTIiX), 
an  oily  base  found  in  the  tar  obtained  by  exposing  bones 
and  other  animal  substances,  bituminous  coal,  shale,  peat, 
beans,  einchonine,  etc.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  acroleine-ammonia  formed  during  these  ilistillations. 
(See  Watts's  IJiit.  and  ,SV;)/j/cwcii(».)      C.  F.  CiIAXni.r.u. 

Picou'  (Hexui  PiEitiiK),  b.  nt  Xantes,  France,  Feb.  27, 
1824;  studied  ]iainting  under  Delaroche,  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  1847.  The  most  cclcbrateil  of  his  pictures  are — 
(■Ivopatrn  ond  Aiitton]  (1848),  Cl^opot>-o  uiid  OrUiciua 
(185.'?),  Sojioho  (IHM).  lifHudoiiou  of  llie  Loire  (1865), 
Muh'h-r  nt  VcrHoillcn  (ISCS),  The  Xiijht  Watch  (187:i). 

Picric  Acid.  See  Carbazotic  Acid  and  Tkisitiio- 
Caiiiioi.ic  .Vein. 

Picrotox'ine  [(Jr.  iri«pds,  "bitter,"  and  Tofi«6i'  (sc. 
^appiaKov),  "  arrow-poison  "j,  a  poisonous  bitter  principle 
found  in  the  cowitliiH  iiidicim  of  commerec.  the  berries  of 
the  ^iirimi;/ii  corciilaK.  Its  chemical  constituents  are  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Pic'toii,  a  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Bay  of  (Juint6,  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  from 
Kingston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ontario  College,  and  has  3 
weekly  newspaper.s.     P.  of  sub-district,  2.'i61. 

Pictoii  (.ToiiN  W.).  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1S04; 
first  graduated  at  West  Point:  served  seven  years  in  the 
army  :  graduated  in  medicine  in  Philadelphia;  located  in 
New"  Orleans,  where  he  practised  thirty-two  years,  and  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  surgeon  :  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine.  U.  in  Louisiana 
1858.  Pall  F.  Eve. 

Pictor  (Fabiis).  See  Fabii's  Pictor. 
Pictou',  county  of  N.  Nova  Scotia,  has  a  very  level 
and  fertile  surface.  It  has  mines  of  inm  and  coal,  the 
latter  extensively  wrought,  besides  valuable  beds  of  sand- 
stone and  fictile  clay.  It  is  traversed  by  Nova  Scotia 
Railway.     Cap.  Pictou.     P.  32,114. 

Pictou,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Pictou  co..  N.  S..  on  a 
safe  and  commoilious  harbor.  Its  lighthouse  stands  in 
lat.  45°  41.5'  N..  Ion.  02°  40'  W.  It  is  tbc'terminal  ]ioint 
of  Nova  Scotia  Railway,  which  extends  to  Halifax,  113 
miles  distant.  Steamers  ply  to  Charlottetown.  tiucbec, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Bituminous 
coal  is  mined  near  by,  and  is  quite  extensively  exjiorled. 
A  beautiful  sandstone  is  also  quarried  here.  There  arc 
considerable  manufactures,  an  academy,  court-house,  and  1 
weekly  newspaper.     P.  of  sub-district,  3462. 

Picts,  a  Celtic  tribe,  the  Caledonians  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  inhabiting  the  lowlands  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Scotland,  are  first  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
/'iV-/i"  in  a  speech  addressed  by  the  rhetorician  Kumcnius 
to  the  cmiicror  Constantius  Chlorus  on  his  return  in  2!iO 
A  n.  after  the  victorv  over  Allcctus.  They  were  divided 
into  the  southern  and  northern  Piets  by  the  (irampian 
Mountains.  The  southern  Picts  were  converted  to  Cliris- 
tianitv  in  the  fiilli  century  by  St.  Ninian— the  northern  in 
the  sixth  by  St.  Columba.  In  the  ninth  century  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Scots,  a  kindred  tribe  which  invaded  the 
country  from  Ireland.  Kenneth  II.  conquered  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  amide  it  one  kingdom,  and  took  up  Ins  resi- 
dence ill  the  <dd  Pictish  capital.  Forteviot.  in  Stralherne. 
Subsequentlv  attacked  on  holli  sides— from  the  N.  by  the 
Scandinavi:in  invaders,  and  from  the  S.  by  the  leutonio 
inhabitants  of  England— the  Pictish  language  and  nnlion- 
alitv  graduallv  disappeared.  In  details,  however,  almost 
everv  point  of'  their  ^listory.  from  the  origin  of  llieir  name 
and  "their  place  in  the  family  of  nations  down  to  their  linal 
amalgamati.m  with  the  surrounding  Teutonic  race  has 
been  the  subicct  of  much  controversy.  (See  Innes,  (  .<<l 
ami  Kvrlr.ioHtiral  Jli.lor;,  of  Srotla„d,  and  Puikorton,  Jn. 
qnlrii  hilo  the  lll»lorij  of  Scotland.) 

Picts'  Iloiisos,  n  name  applied  in  Scotland  to  vari- 
ous structures  of  the  prehistoric  period.  Remains  of  this 
character  arc  quite  common  in  many  parts  of  that  eo„ntr> . 
and  are  of  various  construction.  Tradition  assigns  them. 
with  no  great  improbability,  to  the  Picts. 

Pifdiinoii'lc  d'.VIilc,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  nrov. 
ineo  of  Caserta,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cila.  N.  E. 
of  Alifc.  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  imlustrioiis  of  S.uitherii 
Italy,  and  has  extensive  cotton,  woidlen.  and  linen  inanii 
facl'iires  of  excellent  reputation.     P.  in  1874,  7000. 

Picdinioii'tc  Ktiic'o,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Catania,  situated  in  the  midst  of  wihl  volcanic  scenery. 
Near  this  town  is  the  famous  chestnut  tree  known  us  Iho 
'•  oastagno  dci  conto  cavalli."     P.  in  1874,  4140. 
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Pied'mont,  territory  of  Northern  Italy,  coinprisinK  an 
area  of  11.777  »(\.  in.,  with  2,764,263  inhabitants,  and 
bnundcil  S.  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  W.  by  the  Gruiun  and 
Cottian.  X.  by  the  Pciinino  Alps,  and  E.  by  the  river 
Ticino.  In  the  twelfth  cfntury  it  became  a  po:'s«ssi()n  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  now  it  forms,  with  slijjhtly 
altered  boumlarieH.  a  lar^e  division  of  the  kin;:doni  of 
Italy,  bein*;  subdivided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Turin, 
Cuneo.  Alessandria,  and  Novara.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  mountainous,  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Alps,  be- 
tween which  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Pu.  the  Tanaro, 
Hormida,  Clusone,  iJora,  Sesin.  etc.  form  beautiful  antl  fer- 
tile valleys.  Hut  towards  the  E.  the  country  gradually  opens 
into  the  phiin  of  the  Po,  which  belongs  to  the  most  fertile 
and  bestcultivatcii  land  of  Italy.  Kice.  wheat,  maize,  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  many  varieties  of  the  mo^t  delicious  fruits  are 
procluced,  and  a  very  extensive  dairy-farming  and  nianu- 
lacturing  inilustry  is  carried  on.  The  method  of  the  Pied- 
montcsc  silk-culture  is  celebrated  and  very  successful. 

Piedmont,  tp.,  Rappahannock  eo.,  Va.     P.  1034. 

Piedmont,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Mineral  co.,  West  Va..  on  N. 
branch  of  Potomac  with  liaUimore  and  Ohio  and  Cumber- 
land and  Pennsylvania  11.  Ks..  173  miles  E.  of  Wheeling, 
has  good  schools.  3  churches.  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  railroad 
shops,  a  public  hall,  and  is  situated  in  the  great  coal-region 
of  Virginia.     P.  of  v.  13(')6;  of  tp.  1785. 

John  E.  Wood,  Ed.  *'  Independent." 

Piepnns^a  sub-tribo  of  the  Blackfeet  nation  of  Indians 
in  Montana,  clcriving  their  present  name  (i.  e.  *'  pheasant") 
from  that  borne  by  their  chief  at  the  time  of  their  separa- 
tion from  the  Hlu(rkfcet  during  the  present  century.  They 
originally  consisted  of  two  bands,  who  lived  on  the  Marias, 
Teton,  and  Miss(turi  rivers,  were  the  best  known  and  most 
eivili7.cil  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  their  nation,  were  skilful 
bowmen,  noted  for  their  love  of  ornament,  anil  were  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Shoshones.  Flat  Heads,  and  Gros- 
Ventres,  though  generally  friendly  to  the  whites.  An 
unprovoked  massacre  of  173  Piegans.  chiefly  women  and 
children,  at  Red  Horn's  camp  on  the  Marias  River,  per- 
pctraterl  ,lan.  23.  1870,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Baker,  was  severely 
condemned  throughout  the  country.  Lands  wore  ceiled  by 
them  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaties  in  1863.  and  their  reservation 
was  diminished  by  act  of  Apr.  15,  1874,  at  which  time  they 
numbered  2450.  A  Catholic  mission  among  them  was  com- 
ineneeil  in  1846,  but  they  are  officially  recognized  as  under 
the  religioua  supervision  of  the  Methodists  since  the  begin- 
ning of  (len.  (irant's  administration.  Their  members  have 
raj)idly  declined  of  late  from  epidemic  diseases. 

Pie'papc,  de  {Nicolas  .Joseph  Philfin).  b.  in  1731 
at  Langres.  Ilaute-Marne,  France  :  belonged  to  a  family 
of  great  legal  reputation;  studied  law  himself:  became 
lieutenant-general  of  the  county  of  Langres.  and  was  in 
1787  called  to  Paris  to  work  out  a  regulation  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  of  justice.  By  the  Conven- 
tion he  was  arrested  as  a  royalist,  and  confined  in  the 
prison  of  Langres,  where  he  d.  in  1793.     He  published  in 

178y-U0   ObncrrafiniiH  mir  les  Lnin   crimincUeH  de  Frauve    (2 

vols.),  which  still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  jurid- 
ical literature  of  France. 

Pierce,  county  of  S.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  It 
Is  level,  in  part  covered  by  swamps,  and  has  extensive 
forests.  Rice  and  corn  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Brunswick  and  Albany  and  Atlantic  and 
(rulf  R.  Rs.,  and  bv  Satilla  River  and  smaller  streams. 
Cap.  Blaokshear.     P.  2778. 

Pierce,  county  of  N.  E.  Nebraska.  Area.  540  sq.  m. 
It  is  undulating  and  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  N.  branch  of  Elkhorn  River.  Cap.  Pierce. 
P.  152. 

Pierce,  county.  Washington  Territory,  bounded  N.  by 
Green  River,  E.  by  Cascade  Mountains.  S.  W.  by  Nisqually 
River,  and  N.  W.  by  Puget  Sound.  Except  in  the  W.  it  is 
very  rough  and  densely  timbered.  Grain,  wool,  fruit,  and 
lumber  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.  and  by  several  streams.  Cap.  Steilacoom 
City.     P.  1409. 

Pierce,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Mis- 
sissippi Hiver,  which  separates  it  from  Minnesota.  Area, 
550  sq.  m.  It  has  St.  Croix  River  and  Lake  on  the  AV. 
It  is  undulating,  well  wooded,  and  fertile,  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  counties  of  the  State  in  its  product  of  wheat 
and  oats.     Cap.  Ellsworth.     P.  9958. 

Pierce,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  HI.     P.  1003. 
Pierce,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.     P.  1179. 
Pierce,  tp.,  Page  co.,  la.     P.  430. 
Pierce,  tp.,  Morrison  eo.,  Minn.     P.  151. 
Pierce,  tp.,  Stone  co.,  Mo.     P.  781. 


Pierce,  tp.,  Texas  co.,  Mo.     P.  366. 

Pierce,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Piorco  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  N.  branch 
of  Elkhorn  River.     P.  152. 

Pierce,  tp..  Clermont  oo.,  0.     P.  1773. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Kewaunee  co..  Wis.     P.  1130. 

Pierce  (Benjamin),  b.  at  Chelmsford.  Mas?..  Dec.  25, 
1757  ;  served  throughout  the  Revolution  with  valor:  settled 
in  Now  Hampshire,  where  he  heM  vnrious  important  posi- 
tions, and  was  governor  in  1827-20;  father  of  Prc>i.  Frank- 
lin Pierce.     D.  at  Hillsborough.  N.  H..  Apr.  1.  1839. 

Pierce  (Franklin),  b.  at  Hiil.-*borough,  N.  H.,  Nov. 
23,  ISU4.  was  a  son  of  Gov,  Benj.  Pierce;  graduated  in 
1824  at  Bowrloin  College,  wliere  he  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  his  lifelong  fricn<l  ;  wjis  (he 
law-pupil  of  Levi  Woodbury;  came  to  the  bar  in  IS27. 
and  practised  law  with  great  success  in  Hillsborough  and 
Concord,  N.  II.;  was  in  C<mgres8  1.S33-37;  in  the  V .  S. 
Senate  1837-42;  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
Texas  with  the  U.  S.  :  twice  declined  jjositions  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Polk  :  became  colonel  16th  C  S.  infantry  1816  ; 
brigadier-general  1847  ;  served  in  the  Mexican  \var  ;  was 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  constitutional  convention 
1850-51  ;  was  chosen  President  of  the  U.  S.  in  1852  by  251 
electoral  votes  to  42  for  (icn.  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 
Mr.  Pierce's  adiuinistration  was  a  ]icriod  of  great  political 
excitement.  Prominent  among  its  events  were  the  (iads- 
den  Purchase,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Comjiromiso.  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  (during  which  the 
President  oi)])Osed  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  orgiin- 
ization  of  a  Free  State  government),  and  the  publication 
of  the  Ostcnd  Manifesto.  Mr.  Pierce  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  what  is  known  as  the  State  Rights  d<ictrinc,  and 
during  the  war  of  1861-65  svmpathizcd  with  the  Southern 
States.      D.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1809. 

Pierce  (George  Edmond).  D.  D..b.  at  Sonthbury,  Conn., 
Sejtt.  9.  1794:  graduated  at  Yale  1816,  nnrl  at  Andover 
Seminary  1821  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Harwinton,  Conn.,  1822:  president  of  Western 
Reserve  C<dlege  1834-55.    D.  at  Hudson,  0.,  May  27,  1871. 

Pierce  (George  Foster),  D.D..sonof  Lovick,  b.  in  Green 
CO.,  Ga.,  Feb.  3,  1811 ;  studied  law  with  his  uncle.  ILm.  Geo. 
Foster;  in  1831  joined  the  Georgia  conference  of  tlie  M.  E. 
Church;  jierformed  important  pastoral  work  in  jiromincnt 
places  in  (Jeorgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  jjrcsitlcil  over  lit- 
erary institutions  (Emory  College  for  six  years)  till  1854, 
when  ho  was  made  bishop ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  in  New  York,  when  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  division  of  the  Church  :  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  (Jeneral  Conferences  of  1846,  1S50.  and  1854  ;  is 
an  excellent  executive  ofiicer.  a  laborious  and  successful 
preacher,  and  a  brilliant  orator  of  national  reputation; 
has  published  Jncidevta  of  Western  Tritvel  and  several 
sermons,  addresses,  etc..  one  being  Devotcdncmt  tn  C/irint, 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Capers,  his  attached 
friend.     Resides  near  Sparta,  Ga.  T.  0.  Si'mmkhs. 

Pierce  (John).  D.  D..  b.  at  Dorchester.  Mass.,  July  14, 
1773;  graduated  at  Harvard  1793 :  was  tutor  there  1790; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at 
Brookline  1797;  remained  sole  pastor  for  above  half  a 
century:  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society:  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  and  had  a  i)ro- 
digious  knowledge  of  genealogy  and  antiquities,  on  which 
subjects  he  filled  18  large  volumes  of  MS.  with  his  mem- 
oranda. D.  at  Brookline  Aug.  24,  1849.  Author  of  a 
Hfdf-Ceutnrii  Discoiirfie  (1847)  and  of  a  Sketch  of  limok- 
line,  in  the  Mane.  Hist.  Coif.  (2d  series,  vol.  ii.). 

Pierce  (Lovick),  D.  D.,  father  of  Bishop  Pierce,  b.  in 
Halifax  eo.,  N.  C,  Mar.  24,  1785.  Early  in  life  his  parents 
moved  to  Barnwell  co..  S.  C.  where,  with  only  six  nutnths' 
previous  schooling,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1804:  in  1809  moved  to  Greene  co..  Ga.;  during  the  war 
of  1812  \vafl  a  chaplain  in  the  army;  studied  medicine, 
and  graduated  at  Philadelphia:  went  to  Greensboro', 
where  he  practised  medicine  and  preached  for  several 
years,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry 
alone.     D.  Nov.   9,   1879.  A.  H.  Stephkns. 

Pierce  (Rev.  Reddick),  b.  in  North  Carolina  Sept.  26, 
1782.  With  his  brother  Lovick,  the  great  Georgia  preacher, 
ho  joined  the  South  Carolina  conference  (M.  E.)  in  1805; 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  weighty  and  slow  in 
speech;  preached  powerfully',  even  after  be  became  so 
deaf  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  his  own  voice.  D.  in 
South  Carolina  July   24,  1860.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Pierce  City,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Shoshone  co.,  Id. 
Pierce  City,  Mo.     See  Peirce  Citv,  Mo. 
Pierce'ton,  p. -v.,  Washington  tp.,  Kosciusko  co,,  Ind., 
on  Pittsburg  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.     P.  1063. 
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Pier'mont,  v.,  White  Pine  oo.,  Nev.     P.  IS. 

Piermoiit,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  eo.,  N.  11.,  on  Con- 
necticut Kiver.     P.  792. 

Piermont,  p. -v.,  Ornngetown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hudson  River,  the  E.  terminus  of  a  brunch  of  Erie 
R.  R.  Derives  its  mime  from  a  pier  100  feet  lung,  built  by 
the  Erie  K.  R.  Co.     P.  1703. 

Pier'pont,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  eo.,  0.     P.  990. 

Pierpont  (John),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Apr. 
6,  17Sj:  graduated  at  Yale  ISOl:  was  an  instructor  in 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina;  studied  law  .it  Litchfield, 
anil  in  IS12  became  a  lawyer  of  Xewburyport,  Mass.: 
was  afterward  partner  in  an  unsuccessful  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  John  Neal.  the  novelist,  in  Boston  and  in  Balti- 
more;  was  pastor  of  the  HoUis  street  Unitarian  church, 
Boston,  1S19-45;  held  pastorates  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  lSJ5-4y, 
and  in  Medford,  Mass.,  lS4l)-o6;  was  for  a  time  chajdain 
in  the  22d  Massachusetts  regiment  ISfil,  and  was  later 
emploved  in  tho  treasury  department,  AVashington,  D.  C, 
ISfil-IU.  D.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  ISBfi.  Author 
of  Au-«  of  Ptil,-nii„e  (1816  and  ISJO),  Purmn  (1S54),  and  a 
series  of  reading-books  for  schools  (the  Little  LeiiniF.r, 
lS;i9),  and  prepared  a  valuable  Dii/ext  of  decisions  and 
rules  regarding  the  collection  of  customs.  Mr.  Pierporft 
was  a  leading  anti-slavery  and  temperance  orator  and 
writer,  and  late  in  life  became  a  Spiritualist. 

Pierre'pont,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Racket  River.      P.  2:!91. 

Pierrepont  (EowAnns),  b.  in  North  Haven,  Conn., 
Mar.  4,  IS17:  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18:i7,  and  a 
year  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar:  practised  law  at  Co- 
lumbus, 0.,  till  lS4(i,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City; 
in  1SJ7  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New 
York,  resigning  that  position  three  years  later;  was  en- 
gaged by  the  national  government  in  18(17  to  conduct  its 
case  against  John  II.  Surratt,  indicted  for  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Pres.  Lincoln:  in  isni)  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Grant  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  southern  ilistriet 
of  New  York,  but  resigned  that  oflice  in  May,  1870.  In 
1875  was  ajipointed  attorney-general  of  the  U.S.,  minister 
to  England  in  1871),  resigned  in  1877.  He  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbian  College,  Washington, 
ami  from  Yale  College.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Picr'son,  tp.,  Vigo  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1489. 

Pierson,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  755. 

Picrson  (.Vbkaiiam),  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1641  :  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  I()tl8;  was  ordained  in  11172  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  as  colleague  to  his  father.  Rev.  .Abraham  Pierson 
(1008-78);  was  Congregational  pastor  at  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  1094-1707,  and  was  the  first  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege 1701-07.     I).  Mar.  5,  1707. 

Pi'etists,  in  Cermany,  Christians  who  never  formed  a 
sect  nor  professed  distinctive  doctrines,  but  were  noted  for 
their  preference  of  ]iractical  religion.  The  first  writers  of 
importance  who  assumed  this  ground  were  Johann  .\rnilt 
(  ('«***/  irtt/ti-fu  (^hristttithtna,  1005)  and  Johann  V.  Androje 
[fiiritatin  rrafrnn'tatin  C/iriHti,  1617).  The  term  was  first 
ap])lie<l  in  <lerision  to  a  number  of  teachers  at  Leipsic  in 
Ifisrt,  chief  among  whom  was  A.  H.  Francke.  and  was  soon 
afterward  cmplciyed  chiefly  as  a  designation  of  tho  fidlow- 
ers  of  Philipp  Jakob  Spener.  The  combined  inlluenco  of 
Spener  and  Francke  led  to  the  foumlation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  which  became  a  centre  of  the  pictistie  move- 
ment. Tho  rationalism  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  operated  adverselj'  to 
pietism,  but  since  tho  overthrow  of  rationalism  by  tho 
.^traussian  school,  pietism  has  largely  revived  in  Germany, 
its  centres  being  Berlin,  Silesia,  and  WUrtemberg. 

Pio'Jra  Dii'rn  fit.  for  "  hard  stone"],  a  name  applied 
to  llie  belter  kinils  id'cameoand  .MosAir-woiiK  (which  sec). 

Pictriieiiria,  (own  of  Southern  Italy,  jirovince  of  Po- 
tenza,  in  a  mountainous  but  very  fertile  district.  Oil  of 
the  best  cpiality  is  produced  in  abundanc-e,  ami  the  sulphur- 
mines  are  very  rich.  Tho  neighborhood  is  also  famous  for 
its  honey.     P.  in  1874,  5850. 

Piptrnper'zin,  town  of  .''icily,  province  of  Caltnni- 

setta,  in  a  mountainous  district  abounding  in  grain, 
almonils,  pistachios,  sulphur,  plaster  of  Paris,  lapis-lazuli. 
etc.  N.  of  the  town  stands  a  gramliose  oM  castle,  interest- 
ing for  its  various  styles  of  media<val  architecture  anil  for 
its  internal  decorations,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Sicilian 
dialect.      1'.  in  1871,  10.150. 

Pictrasairtii,  t.nvn  of  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Lucca,  silunled  on  a  hill  about  2  miles  from  tho  .Mediter- 
ranean ami  20  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Luccu.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  castellated  nail  with  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  entered 
by  three  gates,  one  of  which  opens  almost  directly  upon 


the  principal  square,  and  here  tho  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  Pretorio  and  the  Palazzo  Comunalc.  The  streets 
are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  most  of  tho 
churches  and  houses  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  neighboring  country, 
partly  hill  and  partly  plain,  is  in  the  highest  degree  fer- 
tile, producing  the  vine  and  olive  in  great  luxuriance. 
Pietrasanta  is  the  chief  point  from  which  the  Scrravezza 
marble  is  transported  to  market.     P.  in  1874,  13,227. 

Piezom'eter  [Gr.  irui.iv,  to  ••  press,"  and  ^jTpol.,  a 
"measure"],  an  instrument  for  the  measuring  of  the  com- 
pression of  water  and  of  other  fluids  under  pressure.  Tho 
first  successful  (>iczometer  was  that  of  Oersted,  in  which 
the  pressure  was  gauged  by  the  manometer,  and  the  amount 
of  compression  of  the  water  was  indicated  by  the  use  of 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube.  Regnault's  ]iii-zometer  is  in 
principle  the  same,  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  ex- 
pansion of  tho  tubes  underpressure,  and  consequently  gives 
more  accurate  results. 

Pig'eon  [Fr.],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  the  Colum- 
bitt  tifia  in  its  wild  as  well  as  domesticated  races,  and 
secondarily  extended  to  all  thespecies  of  the  family  Coluiu- 
biihe.  The  Culnmhin  liriu.  in  its  wild  state,  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  almost  the  entire  extent  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to 
a  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the  tarsi  are  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe.  The  wings  are  black  at  their  outer  margin, 
and  have  a  black  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondaries, 
and  a  second  on  the  great  coverts  ;  the  rump  is  ashy  :  the 
tail  is  of  a  bluish  ash  at  its  basal  two-thinls,  black  at  its 
posterior  thiid,  with  the  lateral  feathers  at  their  basal  half 
white  externally.  The  length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of 
tail  is  about  fifteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  wings  ncarlv 
twenty-seven  ;  the  weight  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces  ; 
the  beak  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long;  the  feet 
at  middle  toe  about  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  wild  pigeon,  which  is  the 
stock  from  which  have  originated  the  numerous  varieties 
of  domesticated  breeds.  These  have  diverged  in  vari(uis 
degrees  from  the  parent  race,  as  many  as  250  or  even  more, 
radiating  in  ilift"erent  directions  and  to  diverse  extents,  being 
now  existent.  The  principal  fe:itures  of  the  wild  stock 
having  been  given,  the  consideration  of  the  diverging  races 
m;iy  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  specialization,  but 
under  the  categories  admitted  by  Darwin.  Eleven  distinct 
races  (including  many  sub-races  and  minor  varieties)  have 
been  recognized  by  that  naturalist,  distingtiished  by  the 
following  jteculiuritics — viz.  (I)  Essentially  resembling  in 
structure  the  wild  form.  (2)  Tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  curling  forward;  feet  much  feathered;  voice 
very  jjeculiar:  trumpeter.  (3)  Feathers  <d'  the  neck  form- 
ing a  hood:  wings  and  tail  long;  bill  moderately  short: 
jacobin.  (4)  Feathers  reversed  and  bill  very  short :  In- 
dian frill-back.  (5)  Bill  generally  short  (sometimes  ex- 
cessively short  and  conical).  The  birds  during  flight  tum- 
ble backward:  tumbler.  (6)  Feathers  divergent  along  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  bill  very  short:  turbit 
and  owl.  (71  Tail  (generally  with  many  feathers)  ex- 
jtanded  and  carried  upward:  fantails.  (8)  Bill  short, 
broad,  and  deep  ;  n:ikcd  skin  round  the  eyes  broad  and 
corunculated,  and  skin  over  nostrils  slightly  swidlen  :  barbs. 

(9)  Bill  long  and  massive,  and  body  of  great  size:  runts. 

(10)  Bill  elongated,  narrow,  and  pointed;  much  naked  skin 
round  the  eyes,  and  generally  corunculated  ;  neck  and  body 
elongated  :  curriers.  (11)  (Esophagus  much  enlarged  and 
very  distensible,  and  body  and  legs  elongated :  pouters. 
Mr.  Durwin  has  further  combined  these  as  follows;  the  1st 
and  2il  in  one  group  ;  the  3d  to  7th  in  a  second;  the  8ih 
to   loth  in   a  third;  and   the    llthin  a  fourth.     (See  also 

COLUMHID.K.)  TllKOnollE  OlI.L. 

Pigeon,  tp.,  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.  P.,  exclusive  of 
city  of  Kvunsville,  875. 

Pigeon,  tp.,  Warrick  oo.,  Ind.     P.  1646. 

Pigeon  Berry,  a  name  applied  to  thepokoor  Garget- 
Roor  I  which  sec). 

Pigeon  Cove,  p.-v.,  Rockport  tp.,  Essex  eo.,  .Mass., 
on  the  .Vtlantic  coast,  is  a  pioturest|ue  spot  recently  become 
popular  as  a  iviitering-place,  and  furnished  tho  granite  for 
the  new  post-otlice  at  Boston. 

Pigeon  KiigliMh  (from  the  Chinese  mode  of  pronoun- 
cing the  word  /,m*»'h»««],  an  exlraordinury  and  gridesque 
urtificiul  dialect  employed  in  the  commercial  cities  of 
China  as  the  medium  id"  communication  between  foreign 
merchants  and  the  Chinese.  Its  base  is  English,  with  u 
mixture  of  Portuguese  and  Hindoslance.  It  eimsists  of 
but  few  words,  ehictiy  nouns  and  \erbs.  without  grammar 
or  intlections  other  than  a  lernnnation  in  rr,  whieli  is  coo- 
mon  to  most  verbs.  It  is  never  employed  in  print,  or  cmu 
in  writing,  but  is  taught  in  some  Cliincsc  schools;  and 
though  intrinsically  a  ridiculous  and  silly  expedient,  which 
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should  bo  replaced  by  n  correct  use  either  of  English  or  of 
Chinese,  is  !<till  ciii|iloyi'd  in  all  the  business  transactions 
of  foreign  merelmnts  nitli  the  natives  of  China. 

Pigeon  (Gyro),  an  instrument  patented  in  the  U.S. 
in  IStI',  consislini;  oluu  ajiparatus  for  imitating' the  move- 
ments of  pi;;eons  whin  releaseil  from  a  traji.  and  recom- 
mended on  humanitarian  grounds  as  a  substitute  for  pig- 
eons in  shiiotinz-matches. 

Piseo"  Hill?  p-v.  and  tp.,  Union  Co.,  .4rk.     P.  236. 

I'igfOii  Vva,  a  name  applied  to  the  pea-like  pulse 
grown  upon  the  lezuminous  shrubs  ('iijiiniin  jIuihh  and  ln- 
cnlur.  whith  are  extensively  cultivated  in  many  tropieal 
countries,  where  they  are  highly  valued.  The  better  sorts 
arc  very  palatable  substitutes  for  the  pea. 

Pigeon  River,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Lake  co.,  Minn.     I'.  10. 

I'igg  River,  tp.,  Pittsylvania  eo.,  Va.     P.  2CS6. 

Pig'inents,  the  colorin;;-inatters  which  when  mixed 
with  oil,  water,  or  gum  foroi  paint.  They  arc  either  min- 
eral or  extracted  from   organic  matter.     (See  1'aint,   by 

PllOF.   C.   F.  CllANDLKR,   Pll.  D.,   LL.D.) 

Pignerol.     See  Pineiioi.o. 

Pignot'ti  (T,o:ir:szo),  b.  in  1739  at  Figline,  Italy; 
for  awhile  taught  rhetoric  at  .Arezzo,  studied  medicine  .at 
Pisa,  and  commenced  ))ractiee  in  Florence.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa  then  appointed  him  professor,  and  the  grand 
duke  afterwards  made  him  his  own  historiographer.  Pi- 
gnotti  ])ubUshcd  in  ISl.'i.  in  9  vols.,  his  Storin  ilell/i  '/V.ocniii 
niiin  nl  /'riiiii/iiiln,  a  well-written  work,  but  wanting  in 
critical  ability.  His  Fmolf.  in  verse,  do  him  much  more 
honor.  They  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  he  has  some- 
times been  called  the  "  Tuscan  La  Fontaine."     D.  1812, 

Pignut.     See  HirKOnv. 

Pigueeil.     See  Chexopodicm. 

Pika,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  tailless  hares, 
or  Laoomvid.e  (which  see). 

Pike,  a  name  applied  in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries to  different  species  of  fishes.     (1)  The  English  piUo 


(Hwx  Indus)  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  "so  called 
either  from  the  likeness  of  its  nose  to  a  pike  or  spear,  or 
because  it  moves  itself  in  the  water  like  a  spear  thrown  " 
{Uirhnrdiiiin):  or  with  greater  probability  because  of  the 
pointed  or  pike-like  teeth.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  applied  to  the 
same  or  closely-related  species  { Em.r  pstnr),  and  in  some 
])laces  to  the  smaller  species  of  the  same  genus — c.fj.Emx 
retivitlntiiit,  Einx  nif/ey  or  tjijirintas,  etc.  These  are,  however, 
generally  called  pickerel.  The  Emx  nobitior  is  in  most 
sections  distinguisheil  under  the  name  muskellunge.  All 
the  species  agree  in  the  firm  familiar  to  most  persons  from 
i)crsonal  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  from  the  illustrations  in  angling  books,  and  <litTer 
chiefly  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  snout,  the  exten- 
siim  of  scales  on  the  cheeks  and  opercula?,  the  number 
of  ravs  in  the  dorsal  antl  anal  fins,  and  color.  The  name 
'*  pike,"  either  alone  or  in  combination,  is  also  perverted  to 
species  very  different  from  those  just  considered.  In  some 
i)arts  of  the  U.  S.,  r.  tf.,  the  species  of  Sitzmttcdinn  or 
Lncinpcrca  (a  genus  closely  related  to  Perm  or  the  perches) 
are  calleil  wallcd-eyed  pike,  or  simply  pike.  The  sjiccies 
of  CciitiiipnmiiH,  a  genus  of  fishes  peculiar  to  the  tropical 
American  seas,  are  called  sea-pike.  (See  Esocin.E  in  Ai'- 
PENDix.)  Theodoue  Gill. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  E.  .\labama.  .\rea.  7.i0  sq.  m.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  great  pine  forest  of  the  .State,  and  has  a 
sandy  but  very  productive  soil.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and 
corn  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Troy.      P.  17,423. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  W.  Arkansas.  Area.  B.iO  sq.  m.  It 
is  hilly  and  broken  in  the  X..  and  generally  level  in  the  S. 
The  county  has  great  water-power,  abundant  and  varied 
mineral  wealth,  is  well  timbered,  ami  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Murfreesborough.     P.  3788. 

Pike,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area,  375  sq.  m. 
It  is  uneven,  generally  fertile,  and  has  beds  of  iron  ore. 
Cotton  and  corn  art  leading  products.  Flint  River  bounds 
the  county  on  the  W.  It  is  traversed  by  Macon  and 
Western  K.  R.     Cap.  Zebulon.     P.  10,905. 


Pike,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi River  and  E.  by  Illinois  River.     .\rea,  750  sq.  m. 

It  is  highly  fertile,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  Live-stock. 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
manufactures  of  carriages,  cooperage,  flour,  etc.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads.  Cap.  Pittsficld.  P.  30,7CS. 
Pike,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by  White 
River.  Area,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level  or  slightly 
rolling,  very  fertile,  and  contains  good  coal.  Tobacco, 
live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  Cap, 
Petersburg.     P.  13,779. 

Pike,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Virginia. 
.■\rea,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys, 
liituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  Live-stock  and 
corn  are  leading  jiroducts.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
tributaries  of  Big  Sandy.     Cap.  Pikcton.     P.  95(12. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  Mississippi,  boundcil  S.  by  Louisi- 
ana. Area,  750  sq.  m.,  level  and  highly  fertile.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  aflluents 
of  Pearl  River  and  bv  New  Orleans  .Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.     Cap. "Magnolia.     P.  11,303. 

Pike,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area.  fiOO  sq.  va. 
Separated  from  Illinois  by  Mississijiiii  River;  somewhat 
uhcven.  well  tinibcrcri.  ami  with  fertile  limestone  soil. 
Live-stock,  wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  are  stajilc  products. 
Coal  is  found.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  leading  articles 
of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  by  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R.     Cap.  Bowling  Green.     P.  23,076. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  Ohio.  Area,  400  sq.  m.,  hilly  and 
fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  anil  lumber  are 
leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  Scioto  River  and 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.     Cap.  Waverly.     P.  15,417. 

Pike,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  E.  by  Dela- 
ware River,  which  separates  it  from  New  York  antl  New 
Jersey.  Area.  620  sq.  m.,  uneven,  and  in  parts  hilly  an'l 
elevated.  Much  of  its  surface  is  a  wilderness  covered 
with  forests  of  beech,  oak,  hemlock,  etc.  A  large  ]>art  of 
this  undeveloped  tract  is.  after  clearing,  finely  adapted  to 
raising  oats  and  bay  and  to  sheep-pasturage. 
Lumber  and  leather  are  the  leading  products. 
It  is  traversed  by  Erie  R.  R.  Cap.  Milford. 
P.  8436. 

Pike,  tp.,  Livingston  co..  111.     P.  847. 
Pike,  v..  Atlas  tp..  Pike  co..  111.,  on  Missis- 
siiipi    River,    opposite    Louisiana,    Mo.,    at  the 
junction  of   Chicago    and    Alton    with    Quincy 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Pike,  tp.,  Jay  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1585. 
Pike,  tp.,  Marion  CO.,  Ind.     P.  2206. 
Pike,  tp..  Ohio  CO.,  Ind.     P.  921. 
Pike,  tp..  AVarren  co.,  Ind.     P.  941. 
Pike,  tp.,  Muscatine  co.,  la.     P.  740. 
Pike,  tp.,  Lyon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  693. 
Pike,  tp.,  Stoddard  co..  Mo.     P.  1421. 
Pike,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  a 
seminary,  a  bank,  3  churches,  3  factories,  and  2  mills.     P. 
of  v.  551 ;  of  tp.  1730. 
Pike,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  1314. 
Pike,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.     P.  1582. 
Pike,  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.     P.  773. 
Pike,  tp.,  Fulton  CO.,  0.     P.  878. 
Pike,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.     P.  1301. 
Pike,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  394. 
Pike,  tp..  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  2319. 
Pike,  p.-v..  Pike  co.,  0. 
Pike,  tp.,  Stark  eo.,  O.     P.  1333. 
Pike,  tp.,  Berks  co..  Pa.     P.  925. 
Pike,  tp.,  Bradford  co..  Pa.     P.  1814. 
Pike,  tp.,  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     P.  1138. 
Pike,  tp..  Potter  co..  Pa.     P.  184. 

Pike  (Albert),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  29. 
1800,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  removed 
during  Albert's  early  childhood  to  Ncwburyport;  the  son 
became  a  teacher,  and  studied  at  Harv.ard  University, 
where  he  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  M.A.;  went 
in  1831  to  !?.anta  Fe,  N.  M.,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  going 
much  of  the  way  on  foot;  reached  Fort  Smith.  .\rk..  in 
1832  in  a  destitute  state;  was  a  journalist  at  Little  Rock 
1834-36.  after  which  he  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  States  Rights  politician  :  served  as  a  captain 
of  Arkansas  eav.alry  in  Mexico  ;  was  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  service  during  the  civil  war;  editor  of 
Memphis   Appeal   1867-68;   author   of  Prose   Sketches   and 
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Pocma  (1834),  5  vols,  of  Lnw  Heporls  (1840-45),  Tke  Ar- 
Itmtaiis  Form-Hook  (1845),  N{ir^ir  (i)oems,  1854),  a  romance 
( 18;10),  :i  volume  of  Masonic  statutes  and  regulations  ( 1 859), 
Afornfn  ifiid  Dofpun  of  FrerMUinonrij  (1870),  besides  fugitive 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse ;  has  thoroughly  studied  the  origin 
and  rituals  of  Freemasonry,  and  its  connection  with  ancient 
mysteries  and  religion  :  and  has  been  for  years  the  head 
of  the  Ancient  Accepted  rite  in  the  South. 

Pike  (Mrs.  Mahy  H.  Greene),  b.  at  Eastport.  Me., in 
1827:  married  Mr.  F.  .\.  Pike,  member  of  Congress  from 
Maine  18()1~()9;  jjublishod  in  1854,  under  the  nnui  dc  phtmc 
of  '•  jMary  Langdon,"  an  anti-slavery  novel,  Iila  Mnij,  a 
Stortj  of  TkiiiijH  Artiiti/.  and  PoHHtble,  of  which  60.000  col)ies 
were  sold  within  four  years.  The  authoress  obtained  her 
kn()wlcdge  of  slavery  during  a  residence  for  health  at 
Aiken,  .S.  C.  She  has  since  jjublished  other  novels — Cnnte, 
n  Slorijof  Rcpnhlifiu,  Eipialiti/  (1856),  Agiira  (1858),  //„„(/ 
ami  Ft'ee  (1858),  EntaiK/Zementa  (186.*}),  Cumworth  Htmie 
(1864),  The  Ci/pressea  (l.Sfi5),and  M;/ Sons  IVi/c  (Philadcl- 
I>hia.  1868) — and  has  contributed  to  the  Atlantic,  JLtrpcr's, 
anil  other  magazines.  Most  of  her  recent  works  were  pub- 
lishcil  in  London,  where  they  were  favorably  noticed  by  the 
critical  journals. 

Pike  (Zkbulos  Montgomehv),  b.  at  Lamberton,  N.  J., 
.Tan.  5.  1770,  son  of  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army;  became 
a  cadet  in  his  father's  regiment;  was  soon  promoted  to 
lieutenant;  was  appointed,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  to  conduct  surveys  of  various 
parts  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Louisiana;  pene- 
trated to  tiic  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn 
of  1805,  and  in  the  following  year  was  charged  with  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  discovered  Pike's  Peak  in  the  Uocky  Mountains 
and  reached  the  Rio  ilrantle;  was  detained  by  Spanish 
authorities,  taken  to  Santa  Fe  for  examination,  and  his 
papers  seized.  Being  ultimately  released,  ho  arrived  at 
Natchitoches  July  1, 1807,  receiveil  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment for  his  services,  was  rapidly  ]iromotcd,  publisheil  in 
ISIO  an  account  of  his  two  expeditions,  became  brigadier- 
general  18l:i,  and  commanded  the  expedition  sent  against 
York  (now  Toronto),  Canad.a,  in  the  assault  of  which  place 
he  was  killed,  Apr.  27,  ISl.^i.  (See  his  Life,  by  H.  AYhiting, 
in  Sparks's  Atnct-icnn  /iio/jrap/ii/,  2d  series,  vol.  v.) 
Pike  Creek,  tp..  Shannon  co..  Mo.  P.  155. 
Pike's  Peak,  a  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
EI  Paso  CO*  i'ol.,  is  14,:m'J6  lectin  height  above  the  sea..  It 
is  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Manitou,  and  from  its  summit  there 
is  a  most  noble  prospect.  The  ascent  is  quite  difficult.  It 
is  nearly  in  hit.  )iO°  N.,  Ion.  105  W.,  and  received  its  name 
in  honor  of  (Jen.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  dLscovered  it  in  1806. 
Pikcs'ville,  p.-ir.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 
PiUe'toii,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  liy.,  on  the  AV.  fork 
of  Itig  Sandy  River. 

Piketon,  p. -v.,  Seal  t|i..  Pike  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River. 
P.  6:!8. 

Pike'ville,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Ala.,  on  Batta- 
hatchic  River. 

Pikeville,  p. -v.,  Lockbart  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ind. 

Pikeville,  v..  Pike  co.,  Ky.     P.  140. 

Pikeville,  p. -v.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1720. 

Pikeville,  p. -v.,  Oreenville  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  :!56. 

Pikeville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bledsoe  Co.,  Tcnn.     P.  188. 

Pilas'ter  (  Lat.  pi/a,  a  "  pillar  "],  a  square  pillar,  usu- 
ally attache  I  to  the  wall,  from  which  it  often  stands  out 
but  little.  It  sometimes  has  the  taper  of  a  column,  and  i.s 
stuiictimes  of  equal  breadth  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  base 
and  capital  c:onform  to  those  of  the  )iillars  or  columns. 
The  name  pilaster  is  also  given  to  the  column  of  rough 
brick  or  stone  standing  on  the  iusido  of  a  wall,  and  dc- 
sigucil  to  sustain  the  end  of  a  sleeper  for  the  floor  above. 

Pi'lnte  (PoNTirs),  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  .Tu- 
duMi  and  Samaria  (^ve/iui'  in  the  (iospels;  e'lriVpoiro?  with 
Philo  .lud:BUS;  procurator  with  Tacitus;  i/orcrnor  in  King 
James's  translation);  entered  his  office  in  25  or  26  A.  I)., 
residing  partly  in  I'a^sarca,  partly  in  Jerusalem,  where  ho 
inhabited  the  magnilieent  palace  built  by  Ilorod  the  (ireat. 
In  .'J6  ho  was  arraigned  by  the  Samaritans  before  the  Syr- 
ian proconsul,  Vitellius,  on  account  of  his  unjust  and 
cruel  government,  and  Vitellius  sent  him  to  Ronie  to  an- 
swer the  accoisatiims  before  (ho  em[)Cror.  The  issue  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  .•\cconling  to  Kusebius,  he  was 
banished  to  V'ienno  in  (iaul.  and  committed  suicide  in  .■!8. 
Acconling  to  a  wi.lely-spread  tradition,  he  was  beheaded 
un<Ier  .Verti.  A  great  number  of  li-gends.  more  or  less  fan- 
ciful, clustered  naturally  around  his  name.  Ills  singular 
behavior  during  the  trial  of  Christ,  ns  we  read  it  in  the 
Bible,  excited  fnuii  the  earliest  time  a  most  vivid  inlercst, 
and  oceusionod   very    dilTerent   explanations.     Tcrtullian 


a?  l!-  •"  •'""'  '"""  """  <■"«"■''"""■  t'lirialiannm,  and  the 
;^thiopian  Church  declareil  him  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 
Modern  scholars,  however,  agree  generally  in  considering 
him  one  ol  those  frivolous  characters  which  were  the  nat- 
ural oftspring  of  the  Roman  civilization  in  the  Augustan 
period— by  no  means  incapable  of  receiving  a  stron"-  ini- 
jiression  of  the  sublime,  but  utterly  unable  to  act  on"sucli 
an  impression.  And  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  .Samaritans 
at  (rerizim,  the  nearest  cause  of  his  downfall,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  that  kind  of  weakness  of  character  which 
rises  from  moral  indift'crencc.  The  so-called  Ada  I'llal! 
are  spurious,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  addressed  a 
report  of  the  trial  of  Christ  to  the  emiieror. 
Pilat'ka,  Fla.  See  Palatka,  Fla. 
Pilchard.     See  Clupeid.*;. 

Pilcomay'o,  a  river  of  South  America,  is  formed  in 
lat.  21'^  ;',i'  S.  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which  both 
rise  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  the  one  near  Polosi,  the  other 
near  Chuquisaca.  It  flows  S.  E.  through  Ihe  territories 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  joins  the  Paraguav  a  few 
miles  below  .Asuncion,  after  a  course  of  about  1200  miles. 
It  has  yet  not  been  thoroughly  explored. 

Pile  (William  A.),  b.  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb. 
11,  1829;  received  a  good  English  and  classical  education  j 
became  a  Methodist  preacher  of  Misscuiri;  chaplain  of  a 
volunteer  regiment  1861;  captain  of  artillery  IS62;  col- 
onel of  infantry  volunteers  1802;  brigadier-gc'nernl  of  vol- 
unteers 186:i,  serving  with  distinction  to  the  enil  of  tlio 
war;  was  chosen  representative  to  Congress  in  1S66  from 
Missouri,  and  served  on  important  committees ;  was  gov- 
ernor of  Now  Mexico  1809-71,  and  afterward  became  U.  S. 
minister  to  Venezuela. 

Piles,  in  engineering.  See  Bridoe  and  Fol'SDAtiox. 
Piles,  or  Hiemorrhoids  [Gr.  al,»«,  "blood,"  and 
petti-,  to  "  flow  "],  vascular  and  flbro-vaseular  tumors  of  the 
lower  bowel  or  rectum — termed  crlrrmil  piles  when  below 
the  si)hiiK-tcr  muscle  and  upon  the  verge  of  the  anus  :  inter- 
nal piles  when  above  the  sphincter.  In  structure  they  are 
duo  to  congestion  of  the  ha-morrhoidal  veins,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  portal  venous  circulation,  returning  blood  from 
the  intestines  through  the  portal  vein  and  liver  to  the  vena 
cava  and  the  heart.  Piles  when  chronic  are  varicose  veins 
of  the  anus  and  rectum,  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the 
tissues  and  mucous  membrane  investing  them.  Piles  sel- 
dom afflict  persims  who  are  robust,  abstemious,  frugal,  and 
engaged  in  active  exercise.  They  result  from  excessive 
eating  and  drinking,  congestiim  id'  the  liver,  alcoholic  ex- 
cesses, and  constijiation  and  costiveness.  Sedentary  oc- 
cupation favors  their  developmcni.  Cavalry  officers  and 
railway  travellers  suffer  from  jiiles — in  part  from  consti- 
pation, in  part  from  the  influcn(!e  of  incessant  jarring  ami 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lower  bowel.  The  abuse  of 
harsh  and  powerful  cathartics,  ilrinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances,  and  too  tine,  non-laxativo 
diet  may  develop  piles.  Pregnant  w<onen  have  piles  from 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  ujion  the  veins.  Piles  are 
often  the  result  of  overheated  blood  and  plethora,  and 
hence  are  a  frequent  disease  in  tropical  countries  and  very 
hot  seasons.  Internal  piles  may  increase  in  size,  and  in 
efforts  of  evacuation  be  protruded  from  the  bowel.  Ity 
this  stretching  the  ha^morrhoidal  tumors  in  time  becomo 
peduncul.ated,  and  are  forced  out  with  every  act  of  defe- 
cation. They  require  to  be  constantly  returned:  failure  to 
do  this  may  result  in  their  strangulation.  ulcerati<»n,  bleed- 
ing, and  even  removal  by  gangrene.  External  piles  when 
inflameil  may  also  ulcerate  and  blccil.  Ilieinorrhoids  when 
intlamed  render  ev:icuations  of  the  bowels  very  painful, 
anti  cause  sulVcring  in  sitting  and  walking.  Patients  with 
luemorrhoids  usually  discharge  mucus  from  the  anus,  and 
sometimes  shreds  and  piitidies  of  organized  lymph.  They 
arc  to  be  jirevented,  and  also  trcatcil  in  Iheir  mililor  forms 
and  stages,  by  regulated,  laxative  diet,  active  exercise,  and 
mild  saline  cathartics.  When  pedunculated  (hey  may  be 
removed  by  the  knife,  ligadire,  or  gaI\aiio-eautery.  When 
piles  are  strangulated  they  must  be  reiluced  in  size  by  ice 
or  cold  water,  oiled,  and  relurncd.  I'lccraleil  and  inflamed 
piles  are  treated  by  cold  applications,  astringent  ami  ano- 
dyne  ointmenis,  and  free  evacuation  of  watery  stools  by 
use  of  saline  cathartics. 

E.  Dauw  IS  llriisox,  Jr.  Rkviskh  nv  Wii.lard  Pakkkr. 
Piles'grove,  tp.,  Salem  eo.,  N.  .1.  Pop.  ;t:i,8i. 
Pill  [Lat.  ;o7ii/<i],  a  spherical  solid  pharmnceiitical 
preparation,  smaller  than  (he  Indus  and  larger  than  (he 
granule.  Pills  are  convenient  and  easy  of  ndminis(ra(ion. 
espeeially  when  cMa(cd  widi  sugar  or  isinglass  in  such  a 
way  ns  to  conceal  (he  (a-ite  of  the  drugs  employed.  Most 
pills  contain,  besides  the  active  inedieinal  elements,  one 
called  the  vehielo  urcxcipiont,  which  is  commonly  but  not 
alwavs  inert. 
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PILLAR— PILOT  FISH. 


Pillar.     See  Column. 

Pillar  Saints,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  chiefly  in  Syria, 
ii  chiss  i)f  ascetics  who  dwelt  each  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
iiillar,  after  the  exnin|ile  of  .St.  Simkos  Stvlites  (which 
see).  The  practice  began  to  prevail  in  the  fourth  century, 
anil  in  the  twelfth  was  not  yet  extinct. 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  .See  (tiiiiiALT.vn. 
Pil'Iau,  the  |iort  of  KoNiiisiiKnc  (which  see),  on  the 
lialtic.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frischo  Hatl',  fortified,  and 
has  2'.Miy  inhabitants. 

Pil'lory  [Fr.  />ilori,  (rom  piliei;  a  "pillar"],  an  instru- 
ment of  |)unishment,  consisting  of  n  wooden  frame  in 
which  the  offender's  head  and  arms  were  inserted,  he  being 
then  left  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  .Something  of  the 
kind  existed  in  Fingland  ].revious  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  known  as  the  huhfniuj.  or  catirh-nock.  From  the 
reign  of  llunrv  III.,  and  especially  during  the  sixteenth, 
sev'cntccnth,  a'nd  eighteenth  centuries,  the  jiillory  was  a 
statute  punishment  for  perjurers,  forgers,  users  of  fal.«o 
weights,  etc.,  and  was  not  altogether  abolished  until  18.')7. 
In  France  a  similar  implement,  callcrl  the  curcaii,  was  in 
use  until  1S:!2.  The  pillory  existed  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  U.  S.  until  1839,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rarely 
if  ever  employed. 

Pil'low  ((iiDEON  JoiiNSOX),  b.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tcnn., 
June  8,  ISOli;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville 
1827;  studied  law;  practised  successfully  at  Columbia; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  of 
18i4,  whore  he  was  influential  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Polk  for  the  Presidency ;  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  nf  Tennessee  volunteers  July  Ki,  lS4fi; 
was  at  first  with  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
afterward  joined  Gen.  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz;  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  siege  of  that  city  ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  receive  its  surrender ;  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded  ; 
was  made  major-general  Apr.  13,  1847;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Churubusco,  .Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec, 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  latter;  came  into  collision 
with  Gen.  .Scott  in  regard  to  the  convention  of  Tiicubaya, 
which  he  disapproved,  and  at  his  own  request  was  tried 
by  a  military  court  upon  charges  of  insubordination  pre- 
ferred by  Gen.  Scott,  but  was  honorably  acquitted  ;  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Tennessee ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Nashville  convention  of  1850,  where  he  opposed  ex- 
treme measures  ;  raised  a  large  force  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers for  the  Confederate  service  in  1861 ;  was  appointed 
m.ajor-gonoral ;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Nov. 
7, 1861 ;  was  second  in  command  at  Fort  Donelson  in  Febru- 
ary ;  refused  to  take  the  chief  commantl ;  escaped  before 
the  surrender,  and  afterward  served  under  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard in  the  S.  W.     D.  Oct.  8,  1878. 

Pi'lot  [Fr.  pilote'\.  Pilots  in  the  early  days  of  naviga- 
tion were  assistants  selected  by  the  master,  on  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  navigation,  to  advise 
with  him  on  the  management  and  keep  the  reckoning  of 
the  vessel.  In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  first  day 
out  a  reckoning  was  ordered  to  be  kept;  on  .Sept.  10,  four 
days  out,  Columbus's  journal  says  "  two  reckonings  kept ;" 
Oct.  1.  the  admiral  (Columbus)  compares  reckoning  with 
his  pihit,  by  which  it  appears  the  pilot  was  580  leagues 
from  llierro.  The  admiral  acknowledged  584,  but  his  pri- 
vate reckoning  was  707.  In  modern  times  pilots  are  trained 
to  special  duties,  those  of  guiding  vessels  entering 
and  departing  from  ports  where  the  navigation  is 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Hence,  all  maritime  coun- 
tries have  endeavored  to  maintain  their  efficiency 
by  affording  to  them  means  of  instruction  and  by 
punishing  them  for  misconduct  or  incapacity.  For 
these  purposes,  and  for  securing  reci])rocal  benefits 
to  shipowners,  most  systems  of  maritime  law  have 
made  their  employment  compulsory.  The  duty  of 
a  pilot,  as  soon  as  he  boards  a  vessel  at  sea,  is  to 
report  himself  to  the  master,  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  anchors  and  cables,  to  see  that  he  has  a 
leadsman  at  hand  with  his  load  (in  a  large  vessel, 
twoj,  and  that  the  signal-lights  are  ready  for  use.  He 
should  inform  the  master  when  he  is  ready  to  direct 
the  piloting  of  the  vessel,  which,  if  the  master  wishes, 
may  be  as  soon  as  he  gets  on  board  ;  but  the  New  York 
pilot  commissioners  prefer  that  the  master  keep  control 
until  within  15  miles  of  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  as  the 
Sandy  Hook  pilots  often  board  vessels  350  miles  from 
that  light,  and  the  masters  are  supposed  to  be  better 
navigators  and  know  the  qualities  of  their  vessels  better 
than  the  pilots  do.  If  the  master  does  not  give  up  the 
control  of  the  vessel  at  once,  the  pilot  should  place  him- 
self near  the  m.an  at  the  wheel  to  see  how  the  vessel 
minds  her  helm,  steams  or  sails,  and  be  ready  to  co-op- 


erate with  the  master  in  any  advice  or  assistance  which 
may  be  asked  of  him  until  he  takes  the  direction  of  the 
vessel.  But  the  master  is  in  no  case  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand until  the  voyage  is  completed.  His  responsibility 
continues  even  after  the  pilot  has  taken  the  direction 
of  the  vessel.  The  duty  of  a  (lilot.  strictly,  is  to  keep  her 
in  the  channel-way  and  conduct  her  safely  to  her  anchor- 
age or  dock.  It  is  not  only  jtroper,  but  necessary,  that  a 
pilot  should  be  a  goo<l  seaman,  but  the  management  of  the 
vessel,  whether  inoveci  by  steam  or  sails,  belongs  to  the 
master.  He  takes  the  orders  from  the  pilot  whether  to  go 
fast  or  slow,  if  under  steam — if  uniier  canvas,  to  make  or 
take  in  sail — anil  sees  that  they  are  executed.  It  is  con- 
sidered "a  valid  offer  of  service"  on  the  part  of  a  jiilot 
that  he  hail  the  vessel  when  the  pilot-boat  is  so  near  that 
the  hail  was  heard  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  might  have 
been  if  there  had  been  a  ]iroper  lookout  kept.  The  ]iilot 
should  always  be  informed  by  the  master  whether  he  is 
required  to  stay  on  board  of  the  vessel  after  being  anchored, 
to  prevent  dispute.  The  liability  of  pilots  for  their  iuts  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  has  not  been  settled  in  this  country. 
The  English  law  limits  their  resjionsibility  to  the  amount 
of  their  bond.  The  New  York  ]iilot  commissioners  jiun- 
ish  them  by  taking  awoy  their  licenses  and  mulcting  the 
pilotage.  The  Law  of  Oli'ron  allowed  the  seaman  or  mas- 
ter to  strike  oflf  the  head  of  the  jdlot  if  he  lost  or  even 
perilled  the  ship,  providing  he  could  not  jiay  for  her.  The 
Danish  law  allowed  him  to  be  keelhauled  thrice.  The 
English  law  on  the  subject  of  responsibility  is,  that  "no 
master  or  owner  of  any  ship  is  to  be  answerable  to  any 
person  whatever  for  any  damage  done  by  the  fault  or  inca- 
pacity of  any  qualified  pilot  in  charge  of  his  ship  within 
any  district  where  the  employment  of  such  pilot  is  com- 
pulsory." The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
steamship  China,  has  decided  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
in  fault  is  liable  for  damages,  although  there  was  a  licensed 
pilot  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  collision  ;  also,  that  the 
taking  of  a  pilot  is  compulsory.  A  master  refusing  to 
take  a  licensed  pilot  vitiates  the  insurance  on  the  vessel, 
and  makes  himself  and  owners  responsible  for  any  loss  to 
the  owners  of  goods  on  board  of  tiie  vessel  which  may  be 
caused  by  this  refusal.  In  the  II.  S.  the  States  regulate 
the  laws  of  pilotage  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1780,  of 
1837,  and  of  1866  ;  in  Great  Britain  by  acts  of  Parliament. 
A  comparison  of  the  ]iilots  between  the  two  greatest 
ports  in  the  world  is  appended : 

1873.  Liverpool.  New  York.       *'ew  Jersey. 

Number  of  pilots '.iTO  17G  43 

Vessels  piloted 17,186  10,307  2388 

Accidents 106  29 

"         investigated..       40  5 

Pilots  punished 7  4  2 

George  W.  Blunt. 
Pilot,  tp.,  Kankakee  co..  III.     P.  1140. 
Pilot,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vermilion  co.,  111.     P.  1332. 
Pilot,  tp.,  Iowa  CO.,  la.     P.  623. 
Pilot,  tp.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1311. 
Pilot  Fish,  or  Pilot,  a  name  given  because  the  fish 
in  question  was  formerly  supposed  to  act  as  a  pilot  to  the 
mariner,  and  is  still  supjiosed  to  act  as  such  to  sharks ;  it 
is  applied  to  certain  carangoid  fishes  of  the  genus  iVnii- 
crate^.     The.se  are  found  in  almost  all  tropical  and  tem- 
perate seas,  and  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  asso- 
ciating with  sharks  and  taking  the  refuse  thrown  from  the 


The  Pilot  Fish. 

ships.  They  are  elongated,  symmetrical,  fusiform  fishes 
of  graceful  form  and  with  seven  cross-bands  of  black,  which, 
however,  in  ]iart  disappear  in  after  life.  They  arc  remaik- 
able  for  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  and  which  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  nominal  species.  Thus,  (1)  in  the 
very  young  a  well-developed  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  three  to 
six  spines  exi.sts,  and  the  preojierculum  is  armed  with  large 
radiating  spines  ;  and  to  this  stage  the  name  Xnuclei-w  has 
been  given.  (2)  At  a  later  period,  but  while  the  spinous 
dorsal  fin  still  persists,  the  preoperculum  loses  in  spines, 
and  the  form  has  been  then  confounded  with  the  genus 
Serinia  under  the  names  .S'.  Diimiimieri  and  .S'.  auccnicla. 
(3)  Finally,  the  dorsal  spines  cease  to  grow,  and  the  mem- 
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brane  i^  almost  lost,  while  the  preoperculum  has  a  perfectly 
entire  iuari;in,  and  thus  the  fish  assumes  the  form  of  JVnn- 
vi-fitt'.«.  The  common,  and  possibly  the  only  distinguish- 
able, species  of  Xnnvrntt^a  is  X.  ductor.  It  is  rarely  seen 
much  more  than  a  foot  long.  Theodore  Gill.  ' 

Pilot  Grove,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  III.     P.  1217. 

Pilot  Grove,  p. -v.  andtp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.  P.  390. 

Pilot  Grove,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cooper  co.,  Mo.     P.  1086. 

Pilot  Grove,  tp.,  Moniteau  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1024. 

Pilot  Knob,  p. -v..  Iron  co.,  Mo.,  on  Arkansas  branch 
of  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  celebrated  Pilot  Knob  Mountain,  much  of  which  con- 
sists of  iron  ore. 

Pilot  Mound,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Boone  co.,  la.,  on  Des 
Moines  River.     P.  717. 

Pilot  >Iound,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Root  River.      P.  945. 

Pilot  Mountain.     See  Ararat. 

Pilot  Point,  p.-v.,  Denton  co.,  Tex. 

Pilot  Rock,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  104. 

Pilot  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tj).,  Cherokee  co.,  la.,  on  Little 
Sioux  River  and  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  II.  R.     P.  2S0. 

Pilpay.     See  Panchatantra. 

Pil'sen,  town  of  Bohemia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mies  and  the  Bcraun.  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has 
good  eilucational  institutions,  larj;e  breweries,  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  pottery,  and  four  annual  fairs,  which 
are  much  attended.     P.  23,681. 

Pim  (Bedford  Clapprrton  Trkvylian),  b.  at  Bideford, 
Devonshire.  England,  June  12,  1826;  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School;  went  to  India  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice: wa?  appointed  on  his  return  a  Vfjlunteer  of  the  first 
class  in  the  navy;  was  employed  for  some  years  in  coast 
survey  duty;  made  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  11.  M.  S. 
Herald  LS45-51  ;  was  engaged  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  both  in  Behring's  Strait  and  in  Baffin's  Bay; 
saved  tlie  crew  of  the  Investigator;  was  the  first  officer 
^¥ho  passed  from  a  ship  on  the  eastern  to  a  ship  on  the 
western  side  of  the  X.  W.  passage;  saw  active  service  in 
the  Crimea  and  in  China,  where  he  received  six  wounds; 
became  a  commander  in  the  British  navy  Ajir.  19,  1S.)8  ; 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  stmlied  the  question  of  an 
intercjceanic  canal  1Hd9;  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
afterward  to  AVestcrn  Africa,  in  command  of  the  Gorgon; 
retired  on  half-pay  1S61  ;  visited  Nicaragua  1862,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann ;  devoteil  himself  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  communication 
across  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  promotion  of  gold-mining 
in  the  same  republic  ;  wrote  The  Onte  of  the  Pavific  (186.3) 
and  (in  ctmnection  with  the  late  Dr.  Seemann)  Dottuirjn  on 

the  Hiinthiile  in  Panmun,  Xirnrar/iia,  and  Mumqui'to  (1869)  ; 
was  imprisoned  and  jiut  in  irons  in  Paris  on  a  ch.argo  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  a  loan  to  one  of  the  Central 
American  states,  but  soon  obtained  his  discharge;  was 
maile  captain  A]>r.  16.  1868;  placed  on  the  retired  list  Apr., 
1870;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  Jan. 
27,  1873,  and  was  chosen  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
for  the  borough  of  (Jravescnd  at  the  general  election  of 
Feb..  1874.  Author  of  numerous  geographical  juimphlcts, 
of  an  E>t»n}f  on  Fendo/  T'-niiri's,  ancl  a  historv  of  the  late 
Kninco-(;crman  War,  The  War  Chronirh  (1*837).  Capt. 
Pim  is  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  societies,  and  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper calleil  'The  X<in/,  devoted  exclusively  to  tho  mari- 
tiuie  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

Pi'ina,  county  of  S.  E.  Arizona.  Area.  28,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  numerous  mountain-ranges  and  has  a 
very  dry  climate.  Tho  soil  when  irrigated  is  usually  very 
fertile.  Mining  and  cattle  and  wotd  raising  are  tlie  lead- 
ing i)ursuits.  The  county  is  boumled  N.  by  (iila  River,  E. 
by  New  .Mexico,  and  S.  by  Alcxico.  Cap.  Tucson.  P.  J716. 
Pimas,  or  Ncvomes,  a  nation  <if  agricultural  and 
non-nomadiir  hnliaiis  of  Arizona.  CiiUed  by  themselves  Oho- 
tnni'i,  classed  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  along  with  the  Maricopas 
and  Papagos  in  the  Pueblo  family  of  the  Nrw  .Mexican 
group.  Dr.  .1.  (i.  Shea  connects  them,  on  tho  evidence  of 
hmguage.  with  the  Gputas.  Kudevcs.  and  Joves  of  the 
Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  The  whole  region, 
from  the  <Jila  River  southward  to  the  Yafjui  River  f  Sonora  t, 
was  known  to  the  Spanianls  as  the  Pimeria.  and  diviiled 
into  Alta  ami  Baja  ("upper"  and  "hiwer").  the  latter 
being  that  now  occupied  by  the  Opntas  and  their  allied 
tribes.  Tlie  Pimas  were  subdivided  into  a  multitmlo  of 
bands,  to  which  specific  names  were  given  by  the  .Mexican 
missionaries,  but  they  scorn  to  have  rested  ujum  n'»  ethno- 
logical evidence.  Missions  were  begun  among  the  Pimas 
proper  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  close  of  tho 


eighteenth  century  they  had  22  towns  with  H  missions.  They 
now  occupy,  along  with  the  Maricopas,  a  reservation  of  64,000 
acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Gila  River,  from  Maricopa  Wells  to 
Sacaton.  in  Pima  and  Maricopa  countic8,set  apart  for  them  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 18  jU.  They  are  tall,  b<my, 
and  well  formed,  are  fond  of  athletic  games,  wear  cotton 
bhinkets  of  their  own  manufacture,  live  in  villages  of  dome- 
shaped  huts,  and  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the  Apa- 
ches. They  cultivate  the  soil  by  means  ofirrigalitm,  are  skil- 
ful in  weaving,  in  basket  and  boat  making,  and  have  a  rude 
kind  of  pottery.  They  are  much  addicteil  to  intemperance, 
and  have  many  curious  superstitions,  one  of  them  being  a 
purification  of  sixteen  days  after  having  killetl  an  enemy. 
They  now  number  about  4000.  and  are  under  the  religious 
influence  of  the  Reformed  (Germanl  Church.  A  grammar  of 
the  Pima  or  N6vome  language  (which  is  totiilly  different 
from  the  Maricopa),  by  Buckingham  Smith,  was  published 
in  New  York  in  1862.  (See  The  Xatn-e  Rturn  of  thi'  Pacific 
Statesy  by  II.  H.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  1874.)    Porter  C.  Bi.iss. 

Pimelepter'idne  [Gr.  Trt/ieXij,  *'fat"or  "thick,"  and 
n-Tepof.  "  a  fin  "],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Tcleocephali 
and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  The  body  is  comi)resscd,  and 
more  or  less  oval  and  symmetrical,  the  outlines  being  cor- 
respondingly develojied  above  and  below  \\\v.  median  axis  ; 
the  scales  are  rather  small;  the  lateral  line  entire;  tho 
head  rounded  forward  ;  the  opereula  generally  armed — i.  c. 
preoperculum  serrated  and  operculum  with  spines:  mouth 
with  an  oblique  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  moderately  pro- 
tractile :  teeth  compressed,  and  forming  a  more  or  less  cut- 
ting edge;  branchial  apertures  coVitinuous  below  ;  branch- 
iostegal  rays  seven;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  their  soft 
parts  opposite  each  other,  and  thick  with  scales;  dorsal 
spines  rather  numerous.  10-12  (?)  ;  caudal  separate  from 
dorsal;  pectorals  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic, 
e.ach  with  one  spine  and  five  soft  rays :  the  skeleton  has 
the  normal  or  nearly  normal  number  of  vertebrip  (9-10  -f- 
14-16);  the  pyloric  ca;ca  are  developed  in  great  number. 
The  species  of  the  family  are  generally  readily  recogniz- 
able by  their  symmetrical  outline,  scaly  fins,  and  trenchant 
teeth,  and  may  be  distributed  among  at  least  three  sub 
families — Pimclej)terina?.  Giretlinie,  and  Scorpidinie  :  thesfi 
are  mostly  inhabiUints  of  the  tropical  or  warm  seas;  one 
species  {Pimr!rpternn  Poscii)  ascends  northward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  Tiikodohk  Gill. 

Piment'a,  or  Pimento  [Sp.  pimiento],  the  unripe  ber- 
ries of  Kti'/rnia  jjiwt-iitn,  a  handsome  evergreen  tree  of  tho 
natural  order  Myrtacea'.  growing  throughout  the  West  In- 
dies and  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  pimiento,  the  Spanish  for  "pepper."  The  fruit 
is  a  small  globular  berry,  rather  less  than  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  it  is  two-celled,  each  cell  containing  a 
single  black  ki<lney-shaped  seed.  The  active  principles 
are  a  volatile  oil.  contained  in  the  projtortion  of  from  3  to 
4  per  cent.,  ami  a  green  fixed  oil.  Both  of  these  occur  in 
largest  proporti<m  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  fruit. 
Pimenta  has  a  warm,  jiungent.  aromatic  taste,  and  may 
be  used  in  medicine  for  the  genera!  purposes  of  the  aro- 
matic spices— namely,  as  st<)machics.  to  improve  digestive 
power,  to  allay  nausea,  and  correct  the  nauseating  and 
griping  effects  of  other  medicines.  But  its  most  com- 
mon use  is  as  a  spice  in  cookery,  for  which  it  is  largely 
consumetl  under  tlu-  name  of  "allspice"  or  "Jamaica 
jicpjier."  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  from  tho  island  of 
Jamaica.  Kdward  Cirtis. 

Pim'pernel,  or  Poor  Man's  Weather-plass,  the 
Ana*ja{/itt  nrreniiiHf  a  common  herb  of  Europe,  naturalized 
in  North  America,  having  rather  handsome  fluwers,  most 
commonly  scarlet,  but  often  white  or  blue.  It  is  remark- 
able thatit  always  doses  u]>on  tho  approach  of  had  weather. 
The  water-jiimpcrnd  is  S'iin<dnH  raltramii,  f^und  in  tho 
r.  S.  and  most  other  countries.  S.jioriUudnH  and  th,;ic. 
ttjatiiH  are  found  in  the  tiulf  States.  The  above  idants  all 
belong  to  the  Primulacca^.  The  first-mentioned  one  was 
thought  to  have  acti\e  medicinal  powers,  nnd  the  second 
was  once  looked  upon  as  having  magical  qualities. 

Pinal,  county  of  S.  Arizona,  formed  cinco  tho  census 
of  1S70.     Cap.  Florence. 

Pi'na  Mns'lin,  a  very  valuable  and  costly  fabric  mutlo 
in  .Miinila  from  (he  fibrot.f'pincapplo  leaves.  It  is  extremely 
beautiful,  delicate,  and  .luniblc.  and  is  chiefly  employed  in 
making  ladies'  handkerchiefs  nnd  drcssc-.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  is  transparent,  and  is  exported  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Pinas'ter,  tho  Pt'nu*  pinaatcr  or  maritima,  or  olnstcr- 
pine  of  Kuropc  and  Asia,  and  planted  extensively  in  the 
Landcs  of  France,  where,  with  the  Lnn'rio.  it  covers  wh^it 
were  once  great  wastes  of  sand.  Its  timber  is  pour,  hut  it 
vields  immense  amounts  of  tAr.  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lamp- 
black.     It  is  a  noble  tree. 
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PINCIIHKCK— PINE. 


Pinch'beck  [the  nauieof  the  inventor],  a  kind  of  brass 
formerly  much  u.-ed  I'nr  innkin<;  c-hcap  watch-ca^cs,  and  now 
used  as  a  .•'ub^tiliiti'  fur  t ho  more  cdr^tly  bronze.  It  cnn- 
tain-*  over  S(l  |.er  cent,  of  rfipper.  and  the  rest  is  zinc,  and 
has  when  new  a  liink  quite  like  that  of  p>td. 

PilU'k'liey,  p. -v.,  Putnam  tp.,  Livingston  co..  Mich., 
on  INirtiiire  I-ake.     I*.  44G. 

Piiicliiiey,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Lewis  co.,  X.  Y.     P.  1119. 

Pinckney  (Ciiaki.ks).  LL.P..  b.  at  Charleston.  S.  C. 
IT.'iS;  was  hrcd  a  hxwycr,  anil  durini;  a  part  of  the  Kevolu- 
ti'in  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  lirilish;  was  in  Congress 
17S1-87,  and  in  the  convcntiim  of  17S7  wliich  framed  the 
V.  S.  Constitution:  prcj*ident  of  the  convention  of  17SS  in 
which  South  Carolina  ratitieil  the  I'.  S.  Constitution,  and 
of  tlio  State  convention  of  17iH);  governor  of  the  State 
17^'.l-l)2.  17lKi-'tS.  ISOfi-IKS  :  U.  S.  Senator  179H-IS01  ;  min- 
ister to  Spain  lSl)2-05;  and  was  again  in  Congress  ISIO- 
21  :  an  ardent  and  eloquent  a nti- Federal ist.  D.  at  Cluirlea- 
ton  O.-t.  ■-".).  1S21. 

Pinckney  (CiiARi-KsCoTKSWoitTiO.LL.D..  h.at  Charles- 
ton. S.  C..  Feb.  2J.  nifi,  sun  of  .fudge  <'luirlc8  Pinckney  ; 
was  educatcil  at  Wci^tniiiister,  at  ('hrist  (Miurcli,  Oxford, 
ami  the  Middle  Temple.  London  ;  studied  military  pcioneo 
at  Caen,  France;  became  a  barrister  at  Charleston  1709; 
pcrvcd  as  captain,  anrl  afterwards  as  colonel  of  Srtuth  Caro- 
lina troops  in  the  Revolution;  was  aide  ti  Washington  in 
1777  ;  disphiyod  great  valor  and  skill  in  the  Southern 
campaigns  I77S-SU;  sutfererl  much  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
]78I)-S2  ;  became  a  brigadier-general  1783,  and  later  a 
major-general  of  the  State,  and  still  later  of  U.  S.  troops 
fI7'J7):  declinecl  many  important  offices  ;  assisted  in  fram- 
ing the  I*.  S.  Const  it  uti<in  ;  was  one  of  the  special  ministers 
to  Fnince  1790-97,  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  that  coun- 
try :  was  the  author  of  the  famous  sentiment.  "  Millions  for 
defence,  but  not  one  cent  fur  tribute;"  Federalist  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  ISOO,  ami  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  his  time.     D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  16.  1825. 

Pinckney  (IlFA-rtv  Ti.vuuENs),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Scj.t.  2  t,  1794,  son  of  (Jov.  Charles  Pinckney  ancl  brother- 
in-law  of  Kobcrt  V.  Ilayne:  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
College  1S12;  became  a  prominent  lawyer,  legislator,  and 
State  Rights  leader;  mayor  of  Charleston  1882,  lS;i9-40; 
in  Congress  1833-.'{7  ;  edited  for  a  time  the  Charleston 
M'l'itri/ ;  was  collector  of  the  ]iort ;  author  of  memoirs  of 
.T.  .Maxey,  of  .lackson,  and  of  R.  Y,  Hayne.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton Fcb.'.'i.  18()H. 

Pinckney  (Titohas),  brother  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  b.  at 
Charleston  Oct.  2.*?,  17.'j0;  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
eallcil  to  the  bar  at  the  Temple.  London,  1770  ;  entered  the 
Revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  served  with  much  dis- 
tinction, receiving  a  bad  wound  at  Camden  ;  governor  of 
South  Carolina  1787-89;  U.  S.  minister  to  London  1792- 
9(.  and  to  Madrid  1701-9ft,  when  he  negotiated  the  im- 
porliint  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  ;  was  in  Congress  1799- 
1801;  appointed  major-general  1S12,  and  served  against 
the  Creeks  and  Seminolcs  with  success.  D.  at  Charleston 
Nov.  2,  1828. 

Pinck'neyville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  111.,  on  Beau- 
coup  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terro 
Haute  with  Iron  Mountain  Chester  and  Eastern  and  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line  R.  Rs.,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers and  manufactories.      P.  77.3. 

Pin'dar,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  b.  at  Cj- 
nosccphala!,  a  village  near  Thebes.  Boeotia.  in  either  518 
or  .^22  B.  c,  and  studied  his  art  at  Athens  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Lasus,  Agathoch^s,  and  AjioUodorus.  Tho  lyrical 
art  in  those  times  comprised  not  only  tho  rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  but  also  tho  comjiosition  of  cor- 
responding vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  of  accom- 
panying choral  dances ;  and  Pindar  is  said  to  have  been 
equally  great  in  all  tlieso  branches  of  his  art.  though,  from 
what  has  been  left  to  us,  wo  can  only  form  an  opinion  of 
his  talents  with  respect  to  the  (irst  point.  On  his  retuin  to 
his  native  city  he  entered  into  tho  lyrical  contest  with  tho 
celebrated  poetess,  Corinna,  and  was  beaten  five  times. 
Nevertheless,  his  merits  were  soon  recognized.  His  fame 
grew  great,  ami.  invited  by  kings  and  free  cities,  highly 
honored  and  richly  jtaid.  he  wandered  from  place  to  i!lacc 
where  the  Greek  nation  lived  and  the  (Jreek  tongue  was 
spoken,  celebrating  tho  great  games  and  religious  festivals 
with  his  songs.  He  resided  for  a  period  of  four  years  at  the 
court  of  Hicro,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  but  left  it  on  account  of 
his  disagreement  with  Siinonides ;  lived  for  several  years 
at  Athens:  entertained  friendships  with  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Maecdon.  and  Theron.  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tura.  D.  at  Argos  about  442  b.  c.  sitting  in  the  theatre. 
His  poems,  consisting  of  pioans  and  dithyrambs  (hymns  to 
tho  gnrls),  prosoilia  and  partheneia  (songs  for  processions), 
hyporchcmata  (songs  for  choral  dances),  scolia  (drinking- 


songs),  threnoi  (dirges),  etc.,  were  gathered  by  the  old 
grammarians  into  17  books,  but  only  four  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us — the  so-trallcd  ICfiiuiiin,  containing  liis 
triumphal  songs  in  celebration  of  the  Olympiiin,  I'ythian, 
Nemean.  and  Isthmian  games.  The  metrical  rhytlims  of 
these  poems  are  almost  entirely  inajiprehensiblc  to  us,  as 
the  musical  c(»mp»>sition  has  been  lost;  perhaps  the  ab- 
ruptness of  their  style  and  tlie  obscurity  of  tlicir  form  arc 
due  to  this  very  same  circumstance,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages.  Pindar'w  odcM 
sliow  a  powerful  and  elevated  imagination  and  a  deep  iind 
earnest  religious  feeling.  The  best  aids  in  studying  Iub 
])ocms  arc  the  edition  of  Biickh,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tions (Lcipsic,  181 1-22). ancl  KmhiiU  mir  fr  (ii'u'n-  '(>  /'indnre 
et  «ur  {it  J'ucHi'c  li/ritfiic,  by  Villemain  (Paris,  l.s.jll).  Tlio 
translations,  Knglish  by  Cary  and  Abraham  Moore,  tlor- 
man  by  Thiersch  and  Ludwig,  are  as  hard  to  understand  as 
the  original  text. 

Pind-Oadnn'-Khnn,  town  of  the  dominion  of  Pun- 
jaub.  Hritish  India,  on  the  .lliyhirn,  is  poorly  built,  con- 
sisting of  mud  huts;  lias  a  population  estimated  at  from 
fiUOO  to  i:i,Ol)(l,  iMid  important  saltworks. 

Pindeinon'te  (Ii-pomto).  b.  at  Verona  Nov.  l.T,  \7^>'.) ; 
studied  at  Modena.  and  afterward  travelled  very  extensive- 
ly throughout  Europe;  was  tho  ]»ersonal  friend  of  almost 
all  tho  scholars  of  his  time,  many  of  whom  consulted  liiin 
as  a  man  of  j)erfect  taste,  tjgo  Foscolo  dedicated  to  him 
his  Scjtfilcrt,  to  which  Pindemonte  replied  with  his  gwn 
Sfpo/rri.  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who  always  sent  his  verses  to 
Pindemonte  for  revision,  used  to  say  jocosely  that  he  acteil 
as  his  bhtuv1nH»fnnf\  He  wrote  ]>rose  and  verse  with  equal 
elegance.  Gentle  by  nature,  his  satire  was  very  delicate  and 
without  passion.  He  translated  the  Offt/xsri/  into  Italiiin 
verse.  Count  Benassil  Montanari  u(  \'cron.a  publishcil  at 
Venice  in  1834  a  full  monograph  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Pindemonte.  D.  Nov.  18,  1828.— His  brother.  GrovAVNi 
PiNPKMONTi:.  b.  in  Verona  1751,  author  of  the  tragcrly  en- 
titled I  linccftnalidi  linDittySUYpnsiic-tl  him  in  poetical  genius 
and  in  liveliness  of  fancy,  although  he  was  less  correct  in 
form.     D.Jan.  2:i,  1812. 

Pine  [Lat.  pimml,  the  collective  name  of  a  tribe  of 
plants  of  the  greatest  iniportiince  to  man  and  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  science.  We  take  here  the  word  jn'iif  in  the 
T^inna-an  sense,  comprising  a  numbcrof  allied  forms,  whiidi 
have  been  jiopularly  as  well  as  scientifically  distinguished, 
but  have  always  been  kept  united,  if  not  in  the  genus 
PitiiiH.  at  least  in  the  pine-tribe.  Abietineiu.  They  belong 
to  the  family  of  Conifcne.  ligneous  jihints  with  sterile  and 
fertile  flowers  separate,  of  the  most  simple  and  jirimitive 
strutdure,  without  any  envelopes,  such  as  cnlyx  or  corolla, 
and  in  tho  fertile  ones  the  germs  or  ovules  borne  on  open 
scales;  not  enclosed  in  carpels,  as  in  all  other  flowering 
j)lants,  nor  the  seeds  in  regular  fruits.  They  thus  belong 
to  the  class  Gymnosperms.  or  plants  with  naked  seeds, 
which  mark  the  dawn  of  the  higher  vegetable  development, 
and  form  a  transition  from  the  flowerless  to  the  flowering 
jtlants.  from  the  ferns  and  club-mosses  to  the  (lalms,  the 
oaks.  etc.  But,  remarkable  enough,  though  not  quite  un- 
expected in  organic  development,  we  find,  together  with 
their  imperfect  flowers,  a  high  organization  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  regularly  exogenous,  growing  by  external  ac- 
cretion of  annual  rings,  though  its  microscopic  anatomy 
shows  essential  difierences  from  that  of  the  other  trees  of 
our  forests. 

As  in  organic  development,  so  in  geolog"icaI  history,  those 
Gymnosperms  assume  their  jilacc  on  our  globe  with  the  lirst 
land-jdants,  and  immediately  after,  if  not  contemporaneous 
with,  tho  higher  Crv])togams  mentioned,  in  tho  Carbonifer- 
ous and  even  in  tho  Devonian  period,  long  before  we  (ind 
traces  of  any  other  higlier  organized  flowering  jiliints.  The 
conifers  of  those  oldest  periods  are  closely  allied  to  tho^ 
South  American  representative  of  fi'incs,  Arrtiirnrin  :  but 
real  pines  also  made  their  appearance  long  before  ordinary 
trees,  in  wh;it  geologists  term  the  Mesuz<uc  age. 

The  pines,  in  the  wider  sense,  are  distinguished  from 
other  conifers  by  bearing  two  inverted  ovules  on  each 
earpellary  scale,  many  of  which  are  crowded  together  in  a 
cluster  (inflorescence),  and  eventually  form  tho  well-known 
pine-cone,  in  whicli  each  well-develope<l  scale  covers  two 
winged  seeds.  All  tho  pines  have  linear,  almost  always 
stiff  and  evergreen  leaves,  often  called  needles.  They  are 
confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  ancl  are  the  only  forest 
trees  of  higli  latitudes  and  altitudes.  Towjird  the  Arctic 
zone,  in  tho  more  elevntcd  jiarts  of  all  mountain-chains,  in 
the  higher  .\llegliany  Mountains,  in  the  whole  Rticky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Califnrnian  Sierras,  these  sombre  evergreens 
constitute  the  entire  forests ;  in  tho  warmer  tomporato 
regions  they  often  occupy  and  adorn  sterile  tracts  unsuitod 
to  any  other  forest  vegetation;  tow.ards  tho  tropics  they 
aro  confined  to  higher  mountainous  districts.     In  North 


America,   and   especially   westward,    the    pines    are    uiurc  i 
divcrsitied  and  nmre  extensively  and  variously  developed 
than  in  the  Old  World. 

The  wood  of  the  pines  is  the  most  important  of  all  trees 
on  account  of  its  abundance,  size,  lightness,  and  durability,  I 
and  equally  indispcnsaljlc  to  us  are  the  resinous  products  , 
of  these  trees — tar.  pilch,  rosin,  and  turpentine — which  no 
other  jdauts  can  furnish.  An  essential  article  of  food  to 
many  birds  and  beasts,  to  man  the  oily  seeils  are  only  re- 
markable as  the  sustenance  of  some  Western  Indian  tribes, 
thouj^h  the  larger  ones  in  the  .S.  of  Europe  and  Western  U.  iS. 
are  also  much  relished  by  civilized  people. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  important  of  these  Abie- 
tineie  are  the  trees  which  are  more  strictly  called  pines — 
I'iniiH  of  most  modern  botanists.     Their  angular,  two  or 
three-edged  leaves  (almost  always  serrulate  or  rough  on  , 
the  edges),  in  bunches  of  two  to   five,  are  enclosed  in  a  I 
sheath  of  membranaceous  scales  :  only  one  ( W.  American)  I 
species  has  a  single  rounded  leaf  in  this  sheath.     Their  ' 
slci'ile  flowers  develop  abundantly  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  i 
of  the  same  spring  :  the  fertile  clusters  appear  singly,  or  a 
few  together  higher  up  or  near  the  top  of  such  shoots.    The 
young  fruit  remains  almost  stationary  for  a  whole  year,  : 
an  1  only  in   the  second  summer  the  cone  enlarges,  m.a- 
t tiring  in  the   autumn.     The  true  pines  spread   over  the 
wliole  geographical  region  assigned  to  the  Abietineai,  from 
tlie  Arctic  countries  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in  our 
South-eastern   States,   and   to  the    mountains    of  Jlexico. 
Central  America,  anil  the  West  Indian  islands,  as  well  as 
to  the  Atlas  and  llimalaya,  and  even  to  the  Philippine 
Ishinds. 

We  distinguish  two  sections  of  true  pines.  The  wliito 
pines  have  live  mostly  slender  leaves  in  a  bunch;  scales 
of  the  cones  rather  thin:  wood  whiter,  lighter,  softer,  and 
less  resinous,  and  therefore  highly  prized  for  carpenter- 
work.  Of  these  our  Eastern  and  Northern  white  pine  {P. 
stnthua)  is  the  fairest  representative,  a  tree  of  magnifieent 
proportions  and  universal  application,  and  highly  prized 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  immense  pine  woods  of  Maine, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  stand  first  among  the  great 
national  resources  of  this  country,  which  wo  might  take 
better  care  of  than  we  do.  Similar,  still  more  ornamental, 
hut  also  more  tender,  is  the  Himalaya  or  Bootan  white 
pine.  In  our  West  this  group  of  pines  is  represented  by 
the  colossal  sugar  pine  {/*.  Lmiibcrtianu),  witli  its  immense 
cones  and  largo  edible  seeds,  and  by  the  mountain  white 
pine  {I\  iinHitirolit)  of  the  Pacific  mountains;  another 
t-'pocies,  with  largo  squarrose  cones  (P.  ni/it'ttlniitp),  is 
spread  over  the  Mexican  mountains.  Similar  to  these,  but 
distinguished  by  more  rigid  leaves,  shorter,  thicker  cones, 
with  thicker  scales  and  large,  edible,  almost  wingless 
sccils,  is  the  small  group  of  the  Cembra  pines,  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  which  grows  on  the  European  and  Siberian 
Alps,  the  similar  /'.  nfhirmifis  on  the  Pacifio  alps,  and  P. 
JIixIUh  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I*.frinhra  furnishes  the 
red  wooil  with  the  wliite  sap  from  which  those  pretty  parti- 
colored Swiss  carvings  are  made. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  largest  section  of  true  pines 
comprises  those  with  knobby  scales,  leaves  from  one  to 
five  in  a  bundle.  The  small  group  of  the  four  Mexican 
and  W.  American  nut-pines  closely  approaches  t»  the  last; 
they  are  small  anil  scraggy  trees,  that  make  excellent  firc- 
wuctd,  with  gli>bose  cones,  the  scales  thick  with  very  promi- 
nent knobs,  bearing  large,  edible,  wingless  seeds,  like  those 
of  t'euibra,  and  with  leaves  varying  in  the  ditTerent  species 
from  a  single  one  (  /'.  nmniiphi/lfns}  to  five  in  number. 

Next  to  these  range  the  large-fruited  nut  pines,  with 
tliick  or  hook -knobbed  scales,  and  largo  short- winged 
scels,  of  which  P.  pinrit  is  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  /'. 
S'l/iiitl'iua,  (\niftrri,  jmd  Tnrrri/niiii  tlio  W.  Amci"ican  rcp- 
resenlatives.  Of  the  largo  number  of  pines  remaining. 
some  bear  their  cones  just  below  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
same  year's  shoot;  their  scales  are  usually  thinner,  with 
less  prominent  prickles,  unit  their  wood  whiter  and  less 
resinous.  The  Sctdch  iind  the  Austrian  jiino  t)f  Europe, 
and  our  red  pine  of  the  North,  all  of  them  with  leaves  in 
pairs,  belong  here,  as  also  the  long  and  five-lenvcd,  large- 
cmed,  and  variable  Mexican  pines  n(  the  alliance  of  P. 
M»iitr;unin\  Those  pines  that  bear  lateral  eones  have 
usually  very  knobby  and  prickly  scales,  and  heavy,  rcnin- 
ous,  yellowish  wood — the  real  j/cf/ow  or  pitrh  /linri*.  Hero 
range  the  seaside  pino  (/\  fn'iniHtrr  of  the  .Mediterranean 
regions),  the  Eastern  pitch  |)ine,  the  .Tersev  pine,  prickly 
pine,  liiblolly  pine,  the  yellow  pine,  Elliott's  pine,  and, 
nbiivo  all,  that  most  imp<»rtant  ami  magnificent  of  all  our 
Jiiteh  pines,  the  Inng-Icaved  pine  of  the  South  i  P.  ountra- 
tin),  which  fnrni>hes  a  most  highly  prized  naval  timber 
and  nearly  all  the  resinous  products  of  our  country.  To 
the  yellow  pines  belong  also  a  number  of  Western  pines. 
tlio  most  im]>ortnnt  and  widest  spread  of  which  is  the 
heavy  pino  {I*.  ptmtUrona)  and  /',  contorta,  and  tho  most 


interesting  but  very  local  Monterey  pine  {P.intif/nh),  and 
a  few  others. 

All  the  other  trees  allied  to  the  true  pines  are  distin- 
guished by  single,  not  sheathed  leaves,  by  bearing  their 
flowers  on  branchlets  of  the  previous  year,  and  by  matur- 
ing their  seeds  in  one  season  (except  the  cedar).  Here  be- 
long the  firs  (Ahot),  stately  trees  with  usually  flat,  two- 
ranked  leaves,  bearing  on  their  upjjermost  branches  largo 
erect  cones,  which  at  maturity  fall  to  pieces.  The  silver 
fir  of  Europe,  the  silver  or  balsam  fir  of  the  North,  which 
furnishes  the  Canada  balsam,  the  grand  fir,  the  great  tim- 
ber tree  of  Oregon,  the  pale  fir  of  the  Rocky  and  California 
mountains,  are  tine  examples  of  these  magnifieent  conifers  ; 
but  the  largest  of  all  seems  to  be  the  Justly  so-called  Afneg 
nuo/iiijicn  of  the  higher  Sierras,  one  <if  the  two  spruce-leaved 
firs  peculiar  to  the  Western  mountains.  The  timber  of  the 
firs  is  not  as  highly  esteemed  as  that  of  the  pines  or  spruces, 
as  being  more  brittle  and  less  durable. 

The  hemlock-spruces  {T»>ijn)  have  the  flat  leaves  of  (he 
firs  and  the  pendulous  cones  with  persistent  scales  of  the 
spruces:  their  spray  is  light  and  graceful,  an<l  their  cones 
of  the  smallest,  the  wood  rather  inferior,  but  the  bark 
greatly  valued  for  tanning  purposes.  One  species  belongs 
to  Eastern,  another  to  Western  America;  two  others  to 
Japan  and  the  Himalaya.  Allicil  to  the  hemloek-spniees 
are  two  Western  trees,  the  Douglas  spruce,  with  flat  leaves 
and  larger  cones  fringed  with  lung  jirotruding  bracts, com- 
mon in  tlie  Rocky  and  California  mountains,  and  far  into 
Mexico;  and  the  rare  Patt<m  spruce,  from  the  highest 
points  of  the  mountains  from  British  Columbia  to  Califor- 
nia, with  smooth,  slender  cones  and  somewhat  triangular 
leaves. 

Of  greater  importance  to  us  are  the  spruces  (/Vrrrc),  ele- 
gant, rcgularly-shajied  trees,  with  square  leaves,  and  per- 
sistent scales  to  their  pendulous  cones.  Here  belongs  tho 
most  important  timber  tree  of  Europe,  the  Norway  spruce ; 
in  this  country  we  have  the  black  and  the  white  spruce  of 
the  North  and  East,  and  Menzies'and  Engclmann's  spruce 
of  tho  AVcst,  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  most  useful 
spruces  of  our  country,  with  fine,  white,  and  even  timber. 

The  last  of  the  jdne  tribe  arc  the  larches  and  the  cedars. 
Both  have  two  ditl'ercnt  kind  of  branchlets:  vigorous  elon- 
gated shoots  with  distinct  single  leaves,  and  short,  knobby, 
lateral  branchlets  with  crowded  (fasciculated)  leaves  ;  such 
stunted  branchlets  also  bear  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Tho 
larches  (Lan'jr),  peculiar  to  the  niiuintains  of  Europe,  .Asia, 
and  N.  W.  America,  and  the  tamarack,  to  the  swampy  regions 
of  North-eastern  America,  arc  the  only  trees  belonging  here 
that  bear  deciduous  leaves.  They  are  of  some  economical 
importance  in  the  countries  where  they  abound.  The 
cedars  (Cednts)  are  distinguished  from  the  larches  by  their 
persistent  foliage,  autumnal  flowers,  and  their  large  com- 
jiact  cones,  which  mature  one  year  after  flowering,  and 
after  sometime  drop  to  pieces.  They  are,  like  our  SrtfuniuM 
of  tho  West,  of  limited  geographical  range,  being  peculiar 
to  some  mountain-ranges  of  tlie  Old  World — the  .\tlas  in 
Africa  (Atlas  cedar),  tho  Lebanon  and  Taurus  in  Western 
(true  cedar  of  Lebnnon).  and  the  Himalaya  in  Eastern  Asia 
{tho  deodar).  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  well  known 
since  ancient  times,  highly  prized  as  the  most  precious  tim- 
ber-trees, and  arc  greatly  esteemed  now  as  the  stateliest 
ornamental  trees  in  climates  suited  to  them,  such  as  South- 
ern Europe.  inchKling  theS.  of  England.  Our  climate  seems 
to  bo  less  favorable  to  their  development  ;  in  Missouri  they 
got  winter-killed  every  few  years.     (JKoitcK  Esoklmann. 

Pine,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
AVisconsin.  fron\  which  it  is  in  part  separate!  by  St.  Croix 
lliver.  Area.  MoO  sq.  m.  It  is  level,  with  a  soil  often 
rather  wet  and  heavy.  Noble  pine  forests  cover  a  largo 
jiart  of  the  county,  which  is  traversed  by  Snake  lUver  find 
numerous  other  streams,  and  by  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  R.     Caj).  Pine  City.      P.  (>4S. 

Pine,  tp..  White  co..  Ark.     P.  HS». 

Pine,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  523. 

Pine,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  174. 

Pine,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  1032. 

Pine,  tp.,  Montcalm  co..  Mich.     P.  2S.1.  ^ 

Pine,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa,     P.  7IS. 

Pine,  tp.,  Armstnmgco.,  Pa.     P.  Hi  (2. 

Pine,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     P.  T5K 

Pine,  tp..  Crawford  co..  Pa,     P.  3L1. 

Pine,  tp.,  Indiana  CO..  Pa.     P.  02L 

Pine,  tp.,  Lycoming  co..  Pa.     P.  527. 

Pine,  tp..  Mercer  co..  Pa.     P.  123:». 

Pino'nl  [Lnt.  ptnen,  "cone  of  pino"]  Cland,  or  Co- 
nnriiim,  n  va!«pulnr  mnsn  of  redilifh-grny  nervous  mutt.t.r 
found  within  tho  brain  behind  tho  third  ventricle,  and 
rcstiiii;  upi'ii  the  corpora  qundrigcmina.     It  often  contain-; 
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a  fluid  and  8ome  calcareous  matter.  Its  use  is  not  known. 
It  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of  the  £oul. 
It  is  by  no  iiieun.-^  a  gliind. 

Pine'apple^  the  compound  conical  fruit  of  AintnnitHn 
sntirn^  a  plant  of  the  order  Bromeliaceie,  a  native  of  trop- 
ical .\merica,  now  naturalized  in  many  hot  countries,  and 
cultivated  also  in  hot-bouses.  Wiien  pmperly  cultivated 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits,  but  too  often  it  is  touj;h, 
coarse,  and  indi;;estiblc.  The  liahauias  and  .South  Florida 
are  finely  a<l;i]tted  to  piueajiple  culture.  'I'he  leaves  of  this 
and  allies  afford  tho  fibre  wbenee  the  beautiful  Pi.sa  Mus- 
I.ix  (which  see)  is  made. 

Pineapple,  p. -v.,  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  on  Selma  and  (!ulf 
R.  U.      I'.  I'MW. 

Pine  Bliiif,  p. -v.,  Vaughn  tp.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co., 
Ark.,  located  in  the  cotton-producing  section  of  .\rkansas, 
has  excellent  public  schools,  5  churches,  1  Jewish  syna- 
go;;ue,  2  banks,  2  newsjiapers,  several  hiitels,  li  machine- 
shops,  flouring,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  and  stores.  P. 
2081.  FiiASK  .Silverman,  Ed.  "  Rbi'UBLica.v." 

Pine-chaPer,  a  name  given  to  Pimndrt  stmhl,  TomiruH 
pt'iii,  T,  xi/hi'/rni)fnin,  iiuil  several  species  of //y/nrf/i/A,  co- 
lenpterous  insects,  whose  larvje  commit  great  rava'gos  in 
pine  forests,  eating  away  the  new  material  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood. 

Pine  City,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pine  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Tjake  .Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  6;l  miles  N.  of  8t. 
Paul,  has  2  fine  school-houses,  1  newspaper,  3  extensive 
mill.s,  and  stores.     P.  220. 

J.  .S.   HfGRES  AND  n.  P.  ROBIE,   EdS.  **  NeWS." 

Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Ogle  co..  111.     P.  1215. 

Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.     P.  887. 

Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Clinton  oo.,  Pa.     P.  970. 

Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  941. 

Pine  Creek,  tp..  Carroll  co.,  Va.     P.  1969. 

Pine  Finch,  or  Goldfinch,  a  bird  of  the  family 
FringillidiB,  the  Ohi-yHomitris  pinus  of  recent  authors.  It 
is  congeneric  with  the  common  yellow-bird  of  the  U.  S. 
{Chi-ii>ti<mitrin  tflxtU),  and  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly 
throughout  North  .\merica.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
A\  inches,  is  brownish-olive  above,  and  beneath  whitish, 
streaked  with  dusky.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  hem- 
lock and  other  trees,  as  well  as  those  of  grasses,  etc. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Pine  Flat,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  1558. 

Pine  Grosbeak,  a  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidaj  and 
genus  l*iinri,ht,  the  Pinlrohi  fnitc/eator  (Linn.),  Cab.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  the  Old  as  well 
as  New  World.  Its  average  length  is  about  .'<J  inches  ; 
the  bill  and  legs  are  black  :  the  male  is  rosy-colored  above, 
tinged,  except  on  the  head,  with  brownish,  ashy  below ; 
tho  female  brownish  above,  ashy,  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow  below.  .As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  species 
affects  pine  and  other  evergreen  forests ;  it  feeds  on  spruce- 
seeds,  etc.  It  is  rare  in  the  U.  S.,  except  near  the  northern 
border,  althimgh  occasionally  abundant  even  as  far  S.  as 
Philadelphia.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pine  Grove,  tp..  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.     P.  1700. 

Pine  Grove,  p. -v.,  Esmeralda  co.,  Nev.     P.  .305. 

Pine  Grove,  p.-b.  and  tp..  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Schuylkill  and  .Susquehanna,  Pine  Grove  .and  Lebanon, 
anil  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  Rs.  P.  of  b.  845  ;  of  tp. 
2274. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Venango  co..  Pa.     P.  875. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Warren  co..  Pa.     P.  1206. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  827. 

Pine  Grove,  tp..  Portage  co.,  Wis.     P.  318. 

Pine  Island,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.  P. 
1140. 

Pinel'  (Philippe),  b.  at  St.  Andrg,  department  of  Tarn, 
France,  ,\pr.  20,  1745;  studied  medicine  at  Toulouse  and 
Montpellier:  removed  in  1778  to  Paris:  obtained  a  prize 
in  1791  fur  his  Tiaile  mtitico-phlloanphitjue  tur  I' Alifnatinn 
meiitiile,  and  was  appointed  first  physician  of  the  BicPtre 
in  179:t,  and  in  1795  of  the  Salpetricre.  D.  at  Paris  Oct. 
25,  1826.  By  his  scientific  writings  on  the  subject,  and  by 
his  very  successful  management  of  the  two  asylums,  he  nc- 
complished  a  thorough  reform  of  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases.  He  also  wrote  La  Nomr/raphie  philosophique 
(1798)  and  Ln  Medicine  citnlqiie  (1802). 

Pine  Level,  p.-v.,  cap..  Manatee  co.,  Fla. 

Pine  Meadow,  p.-v..  New  Hartfonl  tp.,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  on  Farmington  River  and  Connecticut  Western 

Pine  Plains,  tp.,  Allegan  eo.,  Mich.     P.  180. 


Fine  Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.,  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, an  acatlemy.  4  churches.  ."J  hotels,  and  manufact*)- 
ries.  At  Shekoineko.  within  this  township,  a  Moravian 
mission  to  the  Indians  was  established  in  1740.  P.  of  v. 
4U1 :  of  tp.  1503. 

Pine  Kiver,  tji.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     P.  981. 

Pine  Rock,  tp..  Ogle  co..  111.     P.  1048. 

Pinero'lo  [/'o/ji(?ro/],  town  (once  a  strong  fortress)  of 
Northern  Italy,  jtrtivince  of  Turin.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  tho 
city  of  Turin.  It  stuntis  on  a  hill  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  torrent  Chisone,  with  a  fine  view  on 
all  sides,  especially  on  the  AV..  where  the  .\lps  rise,  crest 
above  crest,  in  all  their  magnificence.  The  ituiilic  build- 
ings generally  are  of  little  interest.  The  cathcilral  stands 
near  an  ancient  tower,  once  a  prison,  but  at  present  serv- 
ing as  a  campanile  or  belfry.  The  old  Piazza  d'.\nni  is 
now  beautifully  shaded  with  American  elms.  From  tho 
early  ]iart  of  the  eleventh  century  this  fortress  was  hcM 
for  the  most  part  by  the  house  of  .Savoy,  though  France 
frequently,  and  often  successfully,  disputed  its  possession. 
In  1606  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Pinerolo  were,  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty,  mostly  destroyed.  Since  1748 
it  has  been  an  episcopal  see.  Pinerolo  is  now  a  place  of 
considerable  industry  ;  its  manufactures  are  silks,  woollens, 
cottons,  liqueurs,  etc.      P.  in  1874,  Ifi.HllO. 

Pines,  Isle  of,  (1)  An  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  situated  .33  miles  off  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Cuba,  comprises  an  area  of  1200  sq. 
ra.,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  colony  are  Nueva  Gerona,  Santa  Fo.  and 
Jorobado.  The  island  is  noted  for  its  mild  and  salubrious 
climate. — (2)  An  island  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  France,  and  situated  in  lilt.  22°  38'  S.,  Ion. 
167°  25'  E.,  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  New  Cale- 
lionia,  was  discovered  in  1774  by  Ca])t.  Cook,  and  was 
selected  in  1872  by  the  French  Assembly  for  a  penal  station. 
The  number  of  tlie  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  convicts, 
is  estimated  at  800,  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  Caledonia. 

Pine  Snake  (Pitimphis  mclannlcncun),  a  large  serpent, 
six  feet  li>ng,  two  inches  thick,  of  a  shining  white  color 
with  dark-brown  spots,  and  emitting  o  strong,  disagree- 
able odor;  received  its  name  from  having  its  home  in 
the  ]nneries  of  Eastern  America,  from  New  Jersey  south- 
ward, tiiough  it  is  also  sometimes  called  the  *'bull  snake," 
from  the  loud  bellowing  sound  it  produces.  It  feeds  on 
eggs  and  small  birds  and  mammals,  but  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man. 

Pine  Spring,  tp.,  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     P.  447. 

Pine  Swamp,  tp.,  Ashe  CO.,  N.  C.     P.  409. 

Pine  Top,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Va.     P.  1968. 

Pine  Valley,  tp.,  Elko  co.,  Nev.     P.  35. 

Pine  Valley,  p.-v..  Veteran  tp.,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Northern  Central  R.  R.     P.  260. 

Pine  Valley,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  Wis.     P.  953. 

Pine'ville,  tp.,  Marengo  co.,  Ala.     P.  400. 

Pineville,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     P.  853. 

Pineville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Josh  Bell  (now  Bell)  co.,  Ky., 
at  the  upper  ford  of  Cumberland  River.     P.  974. 

Pineville,  tp.,  Rapides  parish.  La.     P.  414. 

Pineville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  McDonald  CO..  Mo., 
on  Elk  River,  situated  in  a  rich  mineral  region,  has  good 
water-power  and  1  weekly  newspaper.     P.  1057. 

Pi'ney,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  176. 

Piney,  tp.,  Madison  co..  Ark.     P.  270. 

Piney,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co..  Ark.     P.  160. 

Piney,  tp.,  Oregon  co..  Mo.     P.  437. 

Piney,  tp.,  Texas  CO.,  Mo.     P.  866. 

Piney,  tj)..  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  839. 

Piney,  tp..  Clarion  eo.,  Pa.     P.  1160. 

Piney  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
689. 

Piney  Fork,  tp..  Sharpe  co..  Ark.     P.  1454. 

Piney  Grove,  tp..  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1776. 

Pingr6  (.Alexandre  Gri),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  4.  1711  ; 
studieil  theology,  but  adopted  Jansenistic  views,  and  de- 
voted himself  subsequently  to  astronomy  ;  published^l754- 
57  the  first  nautical  .almanac  under  the  title  of  Xlnl  'In 
Pirl ;  greatly  extended  Lacaille's  table  of  eclijises  in  the 
second  edition  of  LWri  de  verifier  Us  Dnten  ;  wrote  in  178.1 
his  Cnmetoqrnphie,  on  Traits  hitttorique  den  Cnmeles  (2  vols.), 
which  is  his  princip,al  work,  and  translated  the  poem  by 
Manilius,  AHlronomica  (1786).     D.  .it  Paris  May  1,  1796. 

Pinguicola.     See  BniTERWORT. 
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Pin  Hook,  tp.,  Lawrence  oo.,  Ala.     P.  407. 

Pink,  the  name  of  various  plants  of  the  f^enus  Dianthua, 
all  natives  of  Asia  anil  Europe,  for  the  wiM  pinks  of  the 
V.  S.  are  of  the  ji;eniis  Sifeitc,  and  are  ]>roperIy  ealle<l  cam- 
pions or  calchilies  ;  but  D.  Armeriu  and  jtrttti/er  are  epar- 
inirlv  naturalized  here.  The  most  common  pinks  are  beau- 
tiful "-arden  and  window  flowers,  often  delightfully  fragrant. 
There  are  thousands  of  fine  varieties — carnations,  flakes, 
hi zarres,  pieoH^es,  pheasants' eyes,  monthlies. Chinese  pinks, 
maiilens,  Carthusian  pinks,  etc.  They  arc  somewhat  dimbt- 
fullv  referred  to  some  four  or  five  original  species  (/).  plii- 
mirriKS.  cnryiiphyUufi^  Cfn'iieiisla,  Carthitsiauonnii,  superhng, 
ilrltnules,  etc.).  All  need  much  care  to  produce  perfect 
flowers. 

Pink'erton  (John),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Feb.  i:!.  17JS  ;  passed  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  the 
law  in  his  native  city;  settled  in  London  ITSO  ;  devoted 
himself  to  literature  under  the  patronage  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  and  i>roduced  an  immense  number  of  works,  chiefly 
historical,  none  of  which,  however,  were  marked  by  any 
great  talent.  The  best  known  is  his  O'eiieriil  CoUectimi  of 
Y„iia:ieiiiuil  Tr:ii-</a  (17  vols.  4to.  lS0.-<-14),  with  ma|)S  and 
engravings,  which  is  still  useful  for  reference.  Ho  wrote 
some  poems  not  destitute  of  merit,  but  his  Ancient  Scolthh 
/'iiema  (2  vols.,  178fi).  purporting  to  bo  from  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  Sir  Richard  Maitland.  has  been  pronounced  a 
literary  forgerv,  probably  executed  by  himself.  In  1.^04 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Mar.  10,  l.'S26.  (See  his 
Lile-rarii  Cnrrfaponilem-e,  edited  by  Dawson  Turner,  1830.) 

Pink  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.     P.  372. 

Pink'ney,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Mo.     P.  1018. 

Pinkney,  tp.,  Union  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2413. 

Pinkney  (Edward  Co.vte),  son  of  William,  b.  in  Lon- 
don. England,  in  Oct.  1802;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, lialtimore;  was  in  the  naval  service  ISHi-24;  prac- 
tised law  at  Baltimore  with  little  success:  published  !io- 
dulph  and  nther  Puema  (1825),  anil  edited  for  a  short  time 
a  political  journal.  The  Marylander  (1827).  D.  at  Balti- 
more .\pr.  11,  1828. 

Pinkney  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Annapolis.  Md..  Mar. 
17,  1784,  was  the  son  of  an  English  loyalist :  studied  med- 
icine and  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1781),  ami  rapidly 
rose  to  eminence;  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1788;  was  chosen  to  Congress  1790,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat;  was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  in  England  1796- 
1804;  attorney-general  of  his  native  State  18(15;  minister 
extraordinary,  with  Jlonroe,  to  (Jreat  Britain  1806;  min- 
ister resident  there  1806-11 ;  U.  S.  attorney-general  1811- 
14;  served  as  a  volunteer  officer  at  Bladensburg.  and  was 
wounded;  in  Congress  1815-lfi;  minister  resident  at  Na- 
ples 1816:  minister  to  Russia  1816-18;  U.  S.  Senator 
1820-22.  D.  Feb.  23,  1822.  (.See  Life,  by  H.  Wheaton 
(1826) ;  by  W.  I'inkney,  D.  D.  (1853).) 

Pink'root,  the  root  of  Spirjelia  Mnrilanrlira,  a  showy 
herb  of  the  V.  S.,  not  often  found  X.  of  the  Potomac.  The 
infusion  of  this  root  is  much  used  as  an  anthelmintic :  it 
has  also  some  narcotic  qualities.  The  pinkroot  shiudd  be 
combined  with  a  cathartic,  such  as  senna.  .S'.  imilielmin  is 
a  similar  plant  of  South  America.  They  belong  to  the  Loga- 
niace;e.     S.  lui/uniiudra  and  ipniianoiilta  grow  in  Florida. 

Pin-money  (law),  an  annual  sum  of  money,  some- 
times jirovided  for  in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  be  paid  by 
the  husband  to  the  wife  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  her 
own  personal  expenses  for  dress  and  the  like.  When  the 
wife  dies,  her  representatives  cann<)t  claim  any  arrears  tluit 
may  bo  unpaid  at  the  time,  nor  can  the  husband  ever  bo 
oompclled  to  pay  more  than  the  arrears  of  a  single  year ; 
for  the  allowance  is  intended  to  be  fully  expended  in  each 
current  year,  and  is  designed  to  kccii  up  the  family  dignity 
and  a)ipearance.  and  not  to  furnisli  the  wife  a  means  of 
accumulation.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  |ieeuliar 
term  was  derived  from  an  ancient  tax  by  which  the  queen 
was  supplied  with  ])ins.  Both  the  name  and  the  provision 
for  the  wife  wllich  it  designates  are  practically  tinknown  in 
this  country,  being  confined  to  the  English  law  and  social 

CUstoULS.  .loilN   NoKTON    PoMKKOV. 

Pin'nace  [It.  pinnaecia]  is  a  rowhoat  carried  on  ships. 
It  is  larger  than  a  cutter  and  smaller  than  a  launch.  The 
name  was  t'nrinerly  given  to  small  sailing  vessels. 

Pin'nacle  [Lat.  pinnnmlnm.  a  "little  feather"],  in 
(iothic  architecture,  a  turret,  often  standing  on  parapets, 
angles,  and  buttresses,  and  usually  adorned  with  rich  and 
varied  devices.  It  has  a  finial  at  the  top,  and  below  this 
is  somewhat  pyramidal. 

Pinn'idn?  \pinnn.  a  '•  fin  "  or  "wing"],  n  family  of 
eonchilVions  mollusks.  The  animal  with  its  mantle  is 
elongated  and  obliquely  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  :  the 
mantle  margins  fringed :  the  palpi  long ;  the  foot  elongated, 


cylindrical,  anil  grooved  by  a  bissal  cleft :  the  adductor 
muscles  not  very  unequal;  the  shell  is  very  oblique  and 
triangular,  equivalve,  and  gaping  posteriorly,  with  an  un- 
armed hinge  and  with  a  brittle  texture ;  it  is  composed 
chiefly  of  prismatic  cell-layers,  while  the  pearly  interior 
is  thin  and  extends  only  part-way  from  the  beak.  .Species 
are  found  in  almost  all  warm  seas,  and  forms  of  the  family 
have  exi.-tcd  from  the  Devonian  epoch  to  the  present. 
Over  60  living  species  are  known.  Theoiwre  Gill. 

Pin'nipeds  {jtinnn,  '•  a  fin,"  and  ;««,  perlia,  "  a  foot  "], 
mammals  which,  accoriling  to  some  authors,  form  a  pecu- 
liar order,  and  by  others  are  considereil  as  a  sub-order  of 
the  order  Feras,  comprising  the  seals,  sea-bears,  sea-lions, 
and  walruses.  The  Dndy  is  more  or  less  prone — i'.  e.  little 
or  not  at  all  uplifted  from  the  surface  of  the  ground — and 
the  logs  are  confined  in  the  common  integument  beyond 
the  elbows  and  knees;  the  feet  are  rotated  backward,  and 
the  toes  connected  together  by  an  extensively  ilevelo|»ed 
web,  and  especially  adapted  for  swimming:  the  anterior 
and  posterior  feet  have  the  first  phalanges  and  digits  en- 
larged and  produced  beyond  the  others  :  the  skull  is  much 
coinpresseil  between  the  orbits  ;  the  lachrym:il  bone  early 
united  with  the  maxillary,  imperforate,  and  entirely  con- 
tained within  the  orbit;  the  malar  is  apjilied  to  the  inner 
side  of  tile  transverse  zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary, 
and  not  continued  to  the  front  of  the  orbit ;  this,  therefore. 
is  bounded  by  the  maxillary:  the  palatines  do  not  extend 
forward  sideways,  and  consequently  extensive  vacuities 
intervene  between  the  frontal  and  maxillary  bones:  the 
tympanic  bones  are  .separated  from  the  exoccipitals  by  a 
vacuity,  as  well  as  by  the  re-entering  periotic  bones  ;  the 
teeth  of  the  first  series  are  extremely'  small  and  unde- 
veloped, those  of  the  second  series  well  developeil.  In  all 
these  respects  the  forms  of  the  group  are  peculiar,  but  they 
agree  with  the  Ferae  or  carnivorous  animals  in  the  coales- 
cence of  tlie  8cai»hoid.  lunar,  and  centra!  bones  into  one. 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  7,on:iry  deciduute  j>Iacenta. 
The  group  is  diff'erentiatcd  into  three  well-defined  fam- 
ilies; (1)  Otariid.k,  or  sea-lions  and  sea-bears;  (2)  Pno- 
cin  E,  or  typical  seals,  and  (3)  RosMAUih.e.  or  walruses, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  under  its  projier  name. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Pi'no,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Placer  co..  Cal.,  on  Sacramento 
division  of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.     P.  191. 

Pi'nos  Al'tos,  p.-v.  and  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  N.  M. 
Pins,  pieces  of  wire  pointed  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  head  at  the  other,  mentioned  as  having  been  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  from  the  cddest  time  history 
knows  of;  but  the  pins  which  have  been  found  in  Egyp- 
tian. Etruscan,  and  old  .Scandinavian  tombs,  or  in  other 
ways  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  are  mostly 
very  elaborate  and  expensive  instruments,  made  of  iron, 
bronze,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  sometimes  twelve  inches 
long,  with  artistically  executed  heads  of  wood.  bone,  ivory, 
amber,  metal,  or  precious  stones;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
many  cases  in  which  we  now  use  pins  the  ancients  used 
clasps,  laces,  and  other  contrivances.  In  England  jiins 
came  into  common  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  were  at 
first  introduced  from  the  Continent.  Soon,  however,  the 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  En'.'Iand.  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Birmingham  b<.caino 
the  centre  of  this  branch  of  industry.  In  the  U.  S.  it  was 
attempted  in  1820.  and  again  in  1824.  hut  not  firmly  es- 
tablished until  the  invention  of  the  Howe  machine  in  IS32. 
The  original  process  of  the  manulacture  by  hand,  from  the 
straightening  of  the  wire  to  the  spinning  and  hammering 
of  the  head,  was  long  and  tedious,  and  required  no  less 
than  fourteen  distinctly  dilTeront  oj)erations.  At  ).resent. 
all  these  i.rocesses.  from  the  cutting  of  the  wire  to  the 
stiekin.'  of  the  pins  into  papers,  are  perfiirmed  by  machi- 
nery, which  needs  only  to  be  fed  by  the  proper  materials  at 
each  stage  of  its  operation. 

Pinsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  situated 
in  a  marshv  plain  on  the  Pina.  It  carries  on  an  important 
transit-trade  on  the  Oghinsky  Canal,  which  oonnoeta  the 
Dnieper  with  the  Niemen.     P.  12.963. 

Pint,  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  eighth  part  of  a  gnl- 

!  Ion.     I  See  Wkiohts  a>i>  Measihes.) 

I       Pintnril  (.lonvl.  I,1..D..  h.  in  NVw  York  Cilv  in  17.'')9; 

graduated     at    Princcl.m    1776:     studied    law.    but    never 

practised;    was  a  volunteer  in  the  Revolution  ;  acted  for 

three  vcars  as  clerk  to  his  uncle.  Lewis  Pinlard.  commis- 

sarv  f'nr  American  prisoners  in  New  York  Cily  :  oditi<.l  for 

i  a  short  time  the  /<."'/■/  .iilv^.tiacr;  engaired  subsequently 

1  in  commerce:  was  for  many  years  city  inspeotor  ami  seo- 

I  retary  to  the  Mutual  Insurance  Co. :   was  the  founder  of 

the  New   Y.>rk    Historical    Society,   vico-president    of  the 

I  American  Bible  Societv.  and  an  efficient  member  of  other 

useful  societies,  and  distinguished  through  a  long  period 
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as  a  |>lnlaiithro|iist  and  thu  most  accomplished  local  iin- 
ti(|uary  in  New  York.  I».  at  New  York  June  21,  1844. 
Aiilhor  <)f  miinv  fugitive  iiriiclcs  in  ]>eriudicals,  cbietly  on 
nntii{iiuri:in  topics,  u  selection  from  which,  with  a  bio;^- 
raphy.  was  inniounccd  some  years  since,  but  bus  not  ap- 
peared.   (.Sec  interesting  notices  in  Dr.  Francis's  Old  New 

Yurh,) 

Finto.     See  .MEsnKz-PisTO. 

Fin'to,  tp..  White  Pine  co.,  Xev.     P.  51. 

Pintos  [-^p-.  '*  spotted  "],  a  name  populiirly  given  in 
Mexico  tn  the  residents  of  the  valley  of  the  McscaJa  Kiver 
in  the  state  of  (iuerrero,  on  account  of  a  disease  to  which 
they  are  subject  consisting  of  leprous-Hkc  spots,  believed 
to  he  ciiused  by  some  peculiar  quulity  of  the  water  of  the 
Mes-ala.  The  inhabitants  are  rhiL-fly  of  Indian  descent. 
\?beni'e  the  Pintos  have  often  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  s])ecific  tribe  of  Indians. 

Pilltnric'chio  (Bernardino),  or,  more  properly,  Rer- 
NAimiNo  Uktti.  b.  at  Pcruj;ia  in  I4.'>1 ;  d.  at  Siena  in  I.>1.'J ; 
was  a  friend  of  Peru'^^ino  ami  Raphael,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  so-called  Roman  schoid  of  painting.  His 
jirincipal  works  consist  of  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  (141)3- 
UO).  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  {1JOL»-Oy). 

Pin-worm  {Oxtforh  vermicnlnrin),  tt  parasitic  worm, 
while,  filamentous,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an  inch 
IcmiX.  aL'cumuhiting  in  infants  or  children  in  considerable 
niiiiiber  in  the  rcL-tum,  anJ  causing,  espeidally  during  rest, 
a  burning  and  itcliing  sensation  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  anus.  The  disease  is  generally  temporary,  and  dis- 
appears spontaneously.  With  projjcr  treatment  the  vexa- 
tion may  be  much  alleviated. 

I'inzon'f  the  name  of  a  family  of  enterprising  navi- 
gators at  i'alos.  Spain,  of  which  three  brothers  were  asso- 
ciates of  ('(dumbus  in  the  discovery  of  America,  and  one 
was  afterward  the  discoverer  of  Brazil.  The  head  of  the 
family.  Martin  Alfonso,  rendered  great  service  to  Cohim- 
bus  in  fitting  out  his  little  fleet  and  in  obtaining  sailors. 
He  commanded  the  Pinta;  \vas  separated  from  Columbus 
in  the  We>t  Indies,  and  subsequently  by  a  storm  on  the 
return  voyage,  but  reached  IJayonne  in  safety  before  Colum- 
bus hail  arrived  in  Spain,  and  wrote  to  the  court  asking 
permission  to  give  an  account  of  the  voyage.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Columbus  defeated  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  scheme  for  appropriating  the  honors  of  the  discovery. 
Pinzon  was  forbidden  to  present  himself  at  court,  and  soon 
afterward  died. — His  brother,  Vicente  YaSez.  commanded 
the  Xina  in  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  :  was  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  which  sailed  from  Palos 
Nov.  i;i,  1  t'.C,) ;  discovered  Brazil  at  Cape  St.  Augustine 
Jan.  2S,  ijOO:  explored  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the 
Orinoco,  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas;  reached 
Hispnniola  June.  l.'iOO;  lost  two  of  his  caravels,  and  re- 
turned to  Palos  in  September,  having  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  V'tyage.  In  I.oOfJ  and  1508  he  was  associated  with 
Juan  Diaz  dc  Solis  in  the  respective  voyages  in  which  they 
discovered  Yucatan  and  the  river  La  Plata.  His  subse- 
quent history  is  unknown. — FnANrisro  .AIarttn,  the  third 
brother,  was  iiihtttothe  Pinta  in  the  first  voyas^eof  Colum- 
bus. Tbe  family  was  raiscil  to  the  rank  of  hidalgoes  by 
Charles  V.,  and  has  continued  to  be  of  note  in  Spain,  its 
present  representative  being  Admiral  Pinzon,  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  fleet  which  took  possession  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  in  Peru  in  1863. 

Pio'che,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev..  situated  in  a 
eafion  of  the  Cordilleras,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
possesses  several  rich  silver-mines.  3  schools.  2  churches, 
several  literary  and  social  institution?,  2  banks,  1  news- 
paper, I  public  library,  2  foundries,  boiler  and  machine 
shops,  1  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  stores. 

J.  F.  O'IIali.oran,  Ed.  •'Daily  Record." 

Piombi'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  lying  on 
the  sea-coast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  with  a  fort  without  and  a  citadel  within  over- 
looking the  sea.  Here,  near  a  very  safe  roadstead  called 
Porto  Vccchio.  is  a  large  metallurgic  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  the  ore  beint^  brout^ht  from 
Elba.  Military  projectiles  of  great  hardness  and  perfec- 
tion are  also  manufactured  here  by  Signor  Bosina.  Piom- 
bino  was  the  capital  of  the  little  principality  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  originally  a  fief  of  the  German  emperors, 
but  which  passed  successively  from  one  power  and  one 
family  to  another  until  iStiO.  when  it  became  a  part  of  the 
new  kingdniu  of  Italy.     P.  in  1874.  4000. 

Pioneer',  tp.,  Cedar  eo.,  la.     P.  Ifi22. 

Pioneer,  p.-v.,  Deer  Lodge  eo.,  Mont.,  on  Hell  Gate 
River. 

Pioneer,  p.-v..  Madison  tp.,  Williams  co..  0.,  on  St. 
Joseph  Uivcr.     P.  338. 


Pioneer,  p.-v..  Cherrv  Tree  tp.,  Venango  oo.,  Pa.,  on 
Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  U.  U. 

Pioneers'  [allieii  to  Sp.  pmu,  a  "foot-soldier"],  in 
military  operations,  a  body  of  men  detailed  fnmi  the  vari- 
ous regiments  to  clear  roads,  fell  trees,  repair  bridges,  etc. 
Their  work  is  less  scientific  than  that  of  the  engineers. 

Piorry  (Pikhrk  Aimjlimik).  .M.  r>..  b.  at  Poitiers  Dec.  31, 
17S*4  :  stuilied  medicine:  took  his  degree  in  1816:  became 
professor  at  Paris  in  IS4II.  and  retired  into  private  life  in 
I.SUCi.  lie  invented  the  pleximetcr.  whieh  lie  described  in 
his  Ti-ftif^  nur  fii  HffviiHxioH  uirtfitifr,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived   the   Montyon   prize  in    1828.     He  also   wrote    Oe 

rfUrft/itS  ttnuJi  Ivn  MnhuiicR  (1840),  Trnite  tie  AfMiriuc 
prtitiiiiir  ft  itr  /*ntfiohii/ic  Httiiifurnn  mffftcaU  (9  vols.,  1841- 
51),  Ititit/-  dc  PliHHnnityisme  ct  tVOiffcnoyraphitime  (1866). 
D.  at  Paris  May  30,  187'J. 

Piotrkow,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Warsaw,  on  the  Stradra.  was  uncc  iin  important  nnd  pros- 
perous eity,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the  wars.    P.  13,633. 

Pio've  tli  Sac'co  [  /'/'/"<  S.,.-^:\.  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Padua,  warmly  cnntended  for  by  Pailua  and  Venice 
during  the  Mi>tdle  Ages.  Some  of  its  churches  are  verv 
ancient,  others  possess  fine  pictures.  Linen  and  cotton 
were  once  largely  manufactured  here,  but  the  making  of 
willow-work  and  of  straw  matting  is  now  thechief  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.      P.  in  IS74.  S221. 

Pioz'zi  (Mrs.  Hester  Lvncei  Saliisbury).  b.  at  Bod- 
vel.  Carnarvonsiiirc.  AVales,  Jan.  10,  17(0:  married,  in 
1763.  Henry  Thrale.  a  wealthy  brewer,  subsequently  a 
member  of  Parliament;  made  in  1764  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  became  in  17()(i  an  inmate  of 
her  family  at  Suuthwark.  and  remained  such  until  .Mr. 
ThraleV  death  in  17SI  :  contributed  several  poems  to  .Mrs. 
Anna  Williams's  volume  of  Mimrllnnhs  (1766).  among 
which  was  the  celebrated  Three  Waruiitgs,  often  supjmsed 
to  be  the  composition  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  married,  in  17S4, 
Signor  (labriel  Piozzi.  a  native  of  Elorence.  then  a  music- 
teacher  at  Bath  ;  resided  a  year  or  two  at  Florence,  where 
she  edited  a  volume  entitled  The  F/ormre  MiHcellmuf  (178.'>) 
under  the  signature  of  "Anna  Matilda,"  thereby  attract- 
ing the  relentless  criticism  <d'  (lifford  ai^ainst  the  "  Delia 
Crusca  School ;"  published  A»p<»hitrH  t>/  Dr.J<,hnMnii  (17S6). 
Lrtterx  to  rnnf frnin  Dr.  Johii*.o),  (178S).  a  book  of  travels 
on  the  Continent  (1780),  Ih-itlnh  Si/nnui/mtf  (17041,  and 
Jlrtro^pecti'oii  (1801).  D.  at  Clifton." near  Bristol,  May  2, 
1821.  (See  her  Autohiorjraphti,  Lcttcrn,  and  Litcvnry  lie- 
mnins  (1861),  edited  by  A.  Hayward.) 

Pipe,  in  music,  a  tube  in  whieh  air  is  made  to  vibrate 
so  as  to  produce  a  musical  sound:  in  commerce,  a  wine 
measure,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it 
contains,  a  pipe  of  port  containing  138  gallons,  of  sherry 
130,  of  madeira  110,  of  vidonia  120:  in  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics,  an  artificial  channel  through  which  watery  or 
aeriform  fluids  are  conveyed  witli  or  without  ])ressurc :  in 
every-clay  life,  an  instrument  for  smoking  tobacco,  consist- 
ing of  a  bowl  of  wood,  stone,  clay,  or  meerschaum  for  the 
tobacco,  and  a  stem,  long  or  short,  stiff  or  flexible,  con- 
nected with  a  mouthpiece  of  amber  or  horn,  through  whieh 
the  smoke  is  inhaled. 

Pipe'elay,  a  fine  white  nnd  pure  elay.  very  infusible 
and  tenacious.  It  is  used  for  making  pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  for  whitening  the  accoutrements  of  soldiers,  and 
for  whitening  boot-tops  and  harnesses. 

Pipe  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind.     P.  2300. 

Pipe  Creek,  tp..  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  1227. 

Pipe  Fish,  a  name  given  to  species  of  fishes  with  a 
tubular  or  pipe-like  snout,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  order 
Lojdiubranchiata  and  family  SvNGNATHin.t  (which  see). 

Pipe-mouth,  a  name  occasionally  connected  with  the 
fishes  of  the  genus  Fistularia. 

Pipera'cefe  [from  Pipfr.  the  principal  genus],  a  nat- 
ur.al  order  of  exogenous  nnd  often  climbing  herbs  and 
shrubs,  altogether  tropical,  but  rare  in  Africa.  There  are 
some  600  species,  nearly  all  acrid,  some  of  them  astrintrent. 
and  some  narcotic.  Pepper,  cubebs.  niatico,  and  betel  are 
the  chief  commercial  products.  The  principle  pipcrine 
abounds  in  many  of  these  jdants. 

Pi'per  City,  p.-v..  Brenton  tp..  Ford  co.,  111.,  on  To- 
ledo Peoria  anti  Warsaw  R.  R.     P.  302. 

Piper'no,  town  of  Italv.  province  of  Rome.  S.  E.  of 
the  eity  of  Rome.  It  standi  on  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills  near  the  site  of  the  aneient 
Volscian  town  of  Prirrruum,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  castellated  walls  with 
towers,  and  stones  and  inscriptions,  taken  from  the  ruined 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  aneient  eity  just  below  it.  servo 
to  adorn  the  more  modern  town.  The  principal  scjuare  is 
embellished  by  orange  trees  of  rare  size,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  it  stands  a  statue  of  Priapiis.  one  of  the  numerous  an- 
tiquities exhumed  in  the  vicinitv.  Many  stril<in;;  ruins 
of  convents  exist  in  and  near  this  town.  In  a  still  remain- 
ing ahbey.  the  entrance  uf  whicli  is  rieh  in  mosaics,  died, 
in  1272,  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  IMperno  is  very 
unhealthy,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
P.  in  IS74,  5704. 

I'iper's  (iap,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co..  Va.  P.  IfiOa. 
Pipe'stoiie,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  W.  bv  Da- 
kiit;i.  Area,  4fiO  sq.  ui.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  quarry  of 
red  pi])estone,  a  layer  of  which  occurs  in  the  Siiiux  tjuartz- 
itc.  From  this  quarry,  rcjardcd  as  sacreil  by  the  Indians, 
material  was  obtained  for  Indian  tobacco-pipes. 

Pipestone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.  P.  i:!70. 
Pipette'  [Fr.],  a  chemical  laboratory  instrument  of 
fflass  which  is  used  for  sucking  uj*  quantities  of  liquiils  bv 
the  application  of  mouth-suction.  The  pipette  has  there- 
fore a  lone;  stem  with  a  contracted  orifice  for  introduction 
into  deep  or  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  with  a  bulbous  or 
elongated  expanded  portion  above  to  contain  the  liquid. 
Sometimes  pipettes  are  ;irn>ln'(trd,  so  that  known  quanti- 
ties of  liquids  may  be  taken  up.  H.  Wl'Rtz. 

Pip'idic  [Pip'i.  a  proper  name],  a  family  of  toad-lika 
anurans  peculiar  for  its  habits.  The  fronto-parietal  is 
completely  ossified,  the  prefrontals  separate;  no  teeth  are 
developed;  the  ribs  are  wanting,  simple ;  coccyx  attached 
to  a  single  condyle;  sacral  diapophyses  dilated;  ooracoid 
•and  epicor.acoiil  divergent,  their  connesting  arches  not 
overlapping;  manubrium  absent ;  thotermin.il  phalanges 
are  siinide  and  acute;  the  external  metatarsus  separated 
by  a  web.  The  family  is  represented  by  the  genus  Pi/m, 
jioculiar  to  South  .America.  In  the  breeding  season  the 
hack  of  the  female  is  developed  into  a  number  of  small 
pits,  and  into  these  the  eggs  which  she  lays  are  deposited 
by  her  mate,  and  there  hatched.  Thkodore  Gill. 

Pippi.     See  (tiiilio  Romano. 

Pi 'qua,  city,  Miami  co.,  0.,  on  Miami  River  and  Mi- 
ami and  Erie  Canal,  at  the  crossing  of  Pittsburg  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Dayton  and  Michigan 
It.  lis.,  has  2  newspapers,  an  active  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures.    P.  ,ii)()7. 

Piqna,  v.,  Montgomery  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.,  suburb 
of  Coluiubus.  the  .State  capital.     P.  2:!(i4. 

Piquet'  [Fr.T,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  the  three  eourt- 
canls,  the  ace.  the  ten.  nine,  ei^ht,  anil  seven  of  each  suit 
are  employcil.  After  ahulfling  and  ilealing,  two  by  two,  to 
each  of  the  two  players,  until  each  holds  twelve  cards,  the 
rest  arc  laid  on  the  table,  and  constitute  a  talon  of  eight 
cards.  Next,  the  oldest  hand  (the  one  who  did  not  rleal) 
discards  from  one  to  five  of  his  poorest  cards,  and  draws 
as  many  more  from  the  talon.  The  opponent  next  discards. 
The  first  player  nnw  reckons  points,  as  follows:  for  rrnlr 
li/iiiiclip  (twelve  plain  eardsl.  111  points  ;  for  /ioi'«f  (the  hand 
fullest  of  any  one  suit,  or,  if  bath  hamls  are  alike,  the  be -t 
hand  of  the  two  high  suits,  calling  aces  eleven,  faceoards 
each  ten,  and  counting  pips  on  the  plain  canls)  the  high- 
est hanrl  scores  the  number  of  cards  in  his  fullest  suit;  for 
ttfijiii-iire  (the  greatest  number  of  cards  in  any  suit,  or.  if 
both  hands  are  alike  in  this  respect,  the  one  whoso  highest 
sequence  begins  with  the  higher  card:  but  n-)  two  cards 
make  a  sequence)  the  better  hand  scores  as  follows:  if  the 
best  sequence  is  three  cards,  count  :i ;  for  four  cards,  4; 
for  five,  lo;  for  six,  16;  for  seven,  17,  etc.  Sometimes  all 
sequences  are  scored.  For  the  i/inilnizt;  of  four  cqiuil  honor- 
caids,  the  highest  scores  14,  or  if  there  are  no  sets  of  four, 
the  highest  set  of  three  equal  honor-cards  counts:!,  etc.  The 
first  player  now  plays  a  canl.  The  opponent  now  scores  his 
crtrle-liliinrlir  if  he  has  any.  adds  what  other  jioints  he  has, 
ami  then  follows  s\iit.  Each  phiyer  counts  1  for  each  lead  ; 
and  if  (he  second  player  takes  a  trick,  ho  counts  1  for  that. 
The  cuie  who  takes  the  larger  number  of  triidts  counts  10 
for  r.r/v/«  ;  if  he  takes  all.  he  counts  40  more  for  cn/j,,!.  If 
the  first  hand  makes  2!i  by  preliminary  scores,  and  I  by 
first  lead,  he  counts  :iO  more  by  /lu/nr;  but  if  his  first  score 
comes  up  to  .•11)  before  his  lead,  ho  scores  (10  more  by  rr- 
liif/Hf.-  100  or  101  points  make  the  game,  but  there  arc 
several  ways  of  scoring  besides  the  above. 

I  ir!r'u§  ((ir.  Ileipairiit),  a  rocky  peninsula,  supposed  to 
have  been  once  an  island,  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  nearly  .'> 
miles  S.  W.  of  Athens,  forming  three  natural  harbors.'all 
commandeil  by  the  hill  .Munychia,  2fi7  feet  high.  This 
peninsula,  with  its  three  harbors  (  Munyidiia.  non"/Vi.rii.iri'. 
Zca,  now  S'l,iih\i;i.;.  and  Pira'us  proper,  now  Drnhn).  was 
made  by  Themistocles  (4'.ll  li.  c.)  the  port  of  Athens,  in- 
stead of  Phalerum,  its  original  port.  Connecting  the  eitv 
and  these  three  harbors  were  two  parallel  walls,  about  (10 
feet  high  and  lo.SO  feet  apart,  built  between  I.'i7-t:)l  n.  c, 
and  swept  away  by  Sulla  (S7-'ii;  n,  ,-.).  though  their  foun- 
dations may  still  bo  traced.     The  principal  harbor  is  safe 


and  deep.  The  modern  town  of  Phxni  has  sprung  ui.  since 
D  1 1  n.  '■'"'"">'■  "Pcned  in  1S69,  connects  it  with  Athens. 
P.  11,047.  (Sec  Curtius,  De  I'ortabiu  Athemtinm,  1«42.) 

.„.  R.  n.  HiTcnoxK. 

rirane  si  (Ciovaxm  Batt[sta),  b.  Oct.  4.  1720  at 
Rome;  studied  drawinu'.  architecture,  and  cn-'ravin"  at 
Venice  and  Rome,  and  published  a  work  (2'J  vols  fol  con- 
taining 2000  plates  i  on  the  antiquities  ami  public  build- 
ings  ol  Ko,ne  D.  Nov.  il,  177f<.-llis  ehildrei.  FnAN.KSCO, 
PiCTiio,  and  Laira,  were  also  celebrated  as  engravers. 

n  'u^rl"*'  ^""".  "^  '^»>"iin.  province  of  Istria,  on  the 
Gult  ot  Largone.  has  a  good  harbm-.  some  shipbuildin" 
large  fisheries,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  fish,  and  salt,  fn 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Pirano  arc  the  extensive 
.saltworks  of  Porto  Rose,  which  were  celebrated  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Pi'rate   and  Pi'racy  [from  a  Greek  word  denotin-' 
one  who  makes,"  or  the  "act  of  making  ,„u,„,,l,"—i  7 
att,a,'ks— on  ships  upim  the  sea],  a  woni  used  for  the  ear- 
lier tenn.  meaning  ,-,M.rr—{.  <■.  sea-robber.    (For  the  more 
lull  definition  compare  the  article  Lvtcrsattonal  I,aw.) 

.    ,  T.   I>.  WoOLSEV. 

Pir  niasens,  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Vosgcs.  is  well 
built,  and  has  manufactures  of  straw  hats,  shoes,  musical 
instruments,  and  glassware.     P.  8503. 

Pir'na,  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  influx  of 
the  (iottleube,  has  manufactures  of  stockings,  woollens, 
earthcnw.are,  and  beetroot-sugar.  The  citadel,  .Sonnen- 
stein,  is  now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.     P.  S905. 

Piron'  (Alkxis),  b.  at  Dijon,  France.  July  fl.  1BS9; 
studied  law.  but  di.l  not  practise;  left  his  native  town 
chiefly  on  account  of  an  utterly  improper  ode  he  wrote; 
lived  in  Paris  for  a  long  time  in  obscurity;  began  to  write 
for  the  minor  theatres,  and  obtained  ailmissicm  to  literary 
aiid  elegant  society  by  his  brilliant  sarcasm  and  rcadv 
wit;  entered  into  a  rather  ludicrous  rivalry  with  Voltaire 
as  a  tragedian,  but  wrote  an  excellent  eoiuedv.  /,o  ,1/.'- 
Inimtiiiii:  (17.'!S).  When  proposed  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  he  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  ode,  not  by 
the  Academy,  but  by  Louis  XV.  D.  at  Paris  .Ian.  21,  177;i. 
Cidlected  edition  of  his  works  by  Rigolcy  do  Juviguy  (7 
vols.,  Paris.  177G). 

Pi'sa,  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  (lat.  4:'.°  4:i'  X..  Ion.  10°  21'  E.)  lui  the  Ar- 
no,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  semicircul.ir  sweep  from  E. 
to  W.      Its  distance  from  the  sea.  now  about  7  miles,  has 
been  slowly  increasing  for  centuries,  owing  to  the  deposits 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     The  plain  in  which  Pisa  lies  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  draws 
hither  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world.      It  is  still  a 
walled   town,  and   is  entered  by  six  gates.     The  briilges 
over  the  .Arno  are  very  fine,  especially  the  Ponle  del  .Me?.- 
zr),  which  spans  the  centre  of  the  semicircle.    .\n  aqueduct 
4  miles  in  length  supjilies  the  town  with  water.     The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  of  great  interest,  ami  the  Duonui.  the  Bap- 
tistery, the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa 
will  always  be  among  the  first  objects  in  Italy  lo  call  forth 
the  enthusijism  of  the  traveller.    The  Duoiuo  (or  cathedral), 
founded,  probably,  in  10(!:i.  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  Ha- 
drian, is  of  great   architectural  interest  without,  anil  con- 
tains many  artistic  treasures.     The  Baptistery  (1154)  and 
the  Leaning  Tower  (1174)  are  both  circular  structures,  the 
former  ISO  feet  in  height  and  1(50  in  diameter;   the  laller, 
17!*  feet   in  height  and  5(1  in  diameter,  with  an   inclination 
of  nearly  LI  feel  from  the  perpendicular.     The  Campo  San- 
to, besides  its  architectural  merit,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
which  once  excited  the  admiration  and  kindled  (he  genius 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  but  which,  unhappily,  are 
now  sadly  dcfaccrl  by  time.     .Another  choice  arcliile<durjtl 
gem   is  the  .Sta.  Maria  della  ,^pina.  a  snmll  Gothic  ehurcll 
or  ehjinel  of  exquisite  beauty  on  (he  lef(  bank  of  (he  Arno. 
This  ciiapel  has  been  recendy  taken  down,  stone  by  stone, 
each  stone  being  numbered,  and  re-erected.     Many  tif  (ho 
other  numerous  chur<'hes  deserve  attention,  as  tlo  also  sev- 
eral palaces  remarkable  for  their  historic  associations  and 
for  their  artistic  wealth.     The  I'liiversity  of  Pisa  |twelf(h 
century)  is  very  celebrated,  and  i(   C(uin(s  the   imtuor(ut 
(ralileo  among  i(s  former  pupils  and  professors.    \n  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts  and  a   botanical  garden  arc  among  the 
many  other  provisions  f.ir  public  inslruetion.     Pisa  Is  of 
very  remod^  bu(   unccrt:iin  itrigin.     -As  an  Etruscan  town 
i(s  relations  with  Komc  were  friendly  from  the  beginning, 
rnder  the  first  emper<»rs  it  rose  to  great  prosperity,  nnd 
many  monuments  of  this  period  still  cxis( ;  ninong  (hese. 
inscripdons  of  much  interest  which  have  been   illustrate  I 
bv  I'agni,  Noris.  Tanlini,  l.iipi.  e(e.     This  prosperi(y  la-d'  I 
(ill  (he   midille  of  (he  tinii  een(ury.  after  whitdi  time   it 
shared  in   (be  common  calamities  of  barbarian  invasion. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nin(h  cen(ury  Pisa  was  once  more 
powerful  enough  to  drive  the  .'^arai-cns  from  her  coast,  nud 
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to  pursue  thein  into  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions.  In 
1003  the  pope  invited  Fina.  now  an  independent  republic, 
to  assist  in  expelling  the  Sanicen^  frniii  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, and  in  this  enterprise  she  won  the  hij^hest  distinction. 
Having  wrested  Sardinia,  CoriJica,  Elba,  imd  other  phices 
of  importance  from  the  infidels,  Pisa  gave  herself  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts  <d'  peace,  but  her  rapidly  increasing 
power  and  wealth  excited  the  jealousy  of  (Jenoa  and  of  the 
other  neighboring  republics.  Several  (luelphic  cities,  in- 
PtigateJ  by  Ugolino  (iherardesca.  a  traitor  u<»ble  of  Pisa. 
unite<l  in  a  league  against  this  tihibelline  ccmmcmwealth. 
and  disastrous  wars  followed.  The  Pisans  finally  suffered 
n  great  naval  ilefeat  at  Meloria  in  122U,  and  never  again 
fully  recovercii  their  former  strength.  Henceforth,  rival 
families  and  rival  parties  disputed  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  the  commonwealth  sustained  itself  most  heroically, 
both  against  France  and  its  own  sister  republics,  until  1 JUU, 
when  it  was  forced  to  submit  to  Florence.  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Pisa  is  one  with  that  of  Tuscany.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  this  town  are  at  present  inc(m- 
siderable.      P.  in  1874,  50,500.  Taromnk  C.  JIaush. 

Pisa,  Councii  of,  considered  oecumenical  by 'lallican 
thecdogians,  but  not  so  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Rollarmine  calls  it  a  fousih'nm  (/tntjrafe  luc  ap- 
prohutum  nrr  reprnbatnm.  Its  object  was  to  heal  the  papal 
schism  which  had  scandalized  Christendom  since  1;>7S.  It 
was  summoned  neither  by  pope  nor  emperor,  but  by  four- 
teen cardinals  (seven  in  each  obedience)  of  the  two  rival 
popes.  It  met  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  Mar.  25,  1409.  and 
held  its  twenty-third  and  last  session  Aug.  7.  1409.  It  was 
composed  of  24  cardinals :  4  patriarchs:  HO  bishops  in  per- 
son and  102  by  proxy;  87  abbots  in  person  and  200  by 
proxy :  the  ambassadors  of  several  governments  :  the  rep- 
resentatives of  l;i  universities  ;  and  more  than  .300  profes- 
sors and  doctors  of  canon  law.  On  .June  5,  1409,  the  coun- 
cil deposed  (Iregory  XII.  of  the  Roman  line  and  Benedict 
XIII.  of  the  Avignon  line,  declaring  them  both  to  be 
schismatics,  heretics,  perjurers,  and  vow-breakers.  On  June 
20.  the  24  (some  say  only  22)  cardinals  made  Peter  Philargi 
pope,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  cardinal-archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  The  reforms 
talked  of  were  then  adjourned  for  the  C(msideration  of  a 
general  council  to  meet  in  Apr.,  1412,  and,  as  for  rival 
popes,  the  Church  now  had  three  instead  of  two.  Schwab 
has  shown  (1858)  that  Gerson  was  not  in  attendance,  al- 
though the  council  was  mainly  Uallican. — Another  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  held  May  30.  1135  "(not  1134),  and  attended  by 
St.  Bernard,  excommunicated  the  antipope  Anacletus  11. 
— Still  another,  called  by  five  rebellious  cardinals  of  Pope 
Julius  II..  met  in  Pisa  Nov.  1,  1511,  adjourned  to  Milan 
Nov.  II,  1511.  left  Milan  for  Asti  Apr.  21.  1512.  and  Asti 
for  Lyons,  having  ridiculously  failed  in  its  attempt  to  de- 
pose the  pupo.  K.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Pisa'no  (Niccolo).  b.  at  Pisa  in  1200:  d.  there  in  1278; 
was  a  remarkable  architect,  and  built  several  fine  churches 
in  Pisa.  Florence.  Venice,  etc..  but  became  more  celebrated 
as  a  sculptor,  which  art  he  actually  revived.  His  principal 
works  are  the  pulpits  of  the  baptistery  of  Pisa  (1260)  and 
ofthecathedralofSiena(1260). — His  son.  Giovasxi  Pisano, 
b.  at  Pisa  about  1240;  d.  there  in  1320;  studied  painting 
and  architecture  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  an  architect.  He  designed  the  Campo 
Snnto  at  Pisa,  and  constructed  the  Castel  Nuovo  at  Naples, 
which  was  used  as  a  model  for  the  Bastile  of  Paris, 

Piscat'aqua  River,  for  some  miles  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Salmon  Falls  and  Cooheco  rivers,  both  of 
which  furnish  extensive  and  well-utilized  water-power. 
Its  lower  course  is  tidal,  and  constitutes  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.     Drainage  area,  550  sq.  m. 

Piscat'aquis,  county  of  Central  Maine.  Area.  .3780 
sq.  m.  Its  northern  part  is  an  uninhabited  forest,  abound- 
ing in  lakes  and  streams,  and  is  in  some  parts  hilly  and 
mountainous.  It  is  traversed  by  Penobscot  River,  and  is  in 
part  bounded  W.  by  Moosehead  Lake.  The  S.  portion  is 
well  settled  and  contains  much  fertile  soil.  Cattle,  corn, 
wool,  and  potatoes  are  leading  products.  Lumber  and 
other  goods  are  extensively  manufactured.  Traversed  by 
Bangor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.     Cap.  Dover.     P.  14,403. 

Piscataquis  River  rises  in  Somerset  co..  Me.,  flows 
E.,  and  reaches  the  Penobscot  at  Howland,  Length,  71 
miles.     Drainage  area,  1276  sq.  m. 

Piscat'away,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Prince  George's  co..  Md., 
on  Potomac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Piscataway  Creek,  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon.     P.  1999. 

Piscataway,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2757. 

Pisciculture.     See  Fish-Culture. 

Pise  (Charles  Constantine).  D.  D..  b.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1802;  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  by  an  American 


mother:  educated  at  Georgetown.  D.  C,  and  at  Rome, 
where  he  received  knighthood  ami  the  doctor's  degree; 
became  an  instructor  in  the  college  at  Kramittsburg.  Md. : 
was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  (priesthood  ls25  ;  per- 
formed pastoral  labors,  chiefly  in  Maryland,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  New  York  Citv  and  vii-inilv.  I>.  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  May  2ri,  1860.  Author  of  Church  IHh- 
torif  (5  vols.,  1830).  volumes  of  poetry,  tales,  controversial. 
devotional  and  other  religious  writings,  and  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  American  pulpit-orators  of  bis  Church. 

Pi'sek,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Watawa,  which  hero 
is  crossed  by  a  largo  and  remarkable  bridge,  has  several 
breweries  and  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  leather  and 
wotdlcns.      P.  8180. 

Pis'§^ah,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  mentioned  Ecvcl"al 
times  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mount  Ncbo;  has  lately  been  identified 
by  Prof.  Paine  with  the  south-western  jiointoftho  present 
Jebel  Sinhgah.  which  overlooks  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley 
of  Jordan.  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  the  hills  around  Naza- 
reth, and  Periea. 

Pisitria^  an  ancient  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
between  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lyeia,  and  Caria.  It 
was  inhabited  by  wild  and  predatory  tribes  ruled  by  jictty 
chiefs,  and  was  never  wholly  eonquereil  by  the  Romanr, 
though  they  held  possession  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  coun- 
try. Sagalassus  and  Selge. 

Pisid'ium  [from  pimnv,  a  "pea"],  a  family  of  con- 
chiferous  mollusks  including  the  small  species  of  the  fresh 
waters,  and  well  rejiresentcil  in  American  streams.  The 
form  is  obliquely  oval :  the  mantle  ojicn  in  front,  closed 
behind;  the  siphons  partly  united;  the  palpi  small  and 
pointed:  the  gills  united  behind,  the  outer  smallest;  the 
foot  large,  compressed,  ancl  extensible  far  forward  :  the 
shell  has  rather  thin  valves,  with  the  umbctnes  placed  back- 
ward, the  hinge  with  the  cardinal  teeth  minute  and  the 
lateral  elongated  and  compressed.  The  species  arc  ovovi- 
viparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched  in  the  external  branchiae  ; 
the  young  are  comparatively  large  in  size,  and  conse- 
quently few  in  number.  Species  are  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  as  well  as  New 
World,  and  have  survived  from  theAVealden  to  the  present 
time.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  shell  is  the  poste- 
rior position  of  the  umbones.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pisis'tratUS,  b.  at  Athens  about  612  b.  r.  (d.  there  527 
B.C.),  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Philaiiio'.  of  Pylian 
origin,  descending  from  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor;  his 
mother  was  a  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  As 
a  youth  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
mental  endowments.  With  Solon  he  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy, and  on  several  occasions  he  offered  his  celebrated 
kinsman  valuable  assistance,  both  with  his  forensic  elo- 
quence and  with  his  military  valor.  Solon,  however, 
penetrated  his  character,  and.  although  Pisistratus  was  a 
master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  Solon  discerned  the 
daring  ambition  which  grew  up  in  his  soul,  and  warned 
him.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution the  old  parties  of  the  republic  formed  again  and 
renewed  their  feuds — the  Pedieis,  or  the  party  of  the 
plain,  consisting  of  landed  projirietors  and  headed  by 
Lycurgus  ;  the  Parali.  or  the  party  of  the  seaboard,  con- 
sisting of  merchants  and  heaiied  by  Megacles ;  and  the 
Diacrii,  or  the  party  of  the  highlands,  consisting  mostly 
of  workingmen  and  mechanics.  As  demagogism  is  the 
shortest  way  to  despotism,  Pisistratus  enlisted  in  the  party 
of  the  Diacrii.  and  endeavored  to  make  himself  the  patron 
of  the  poor.  He  threw  open  to  the  public  his  magnificent 
gardens,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets  two  boys 
accompanied  him  carrying  purses,  in  order  that  he  might 
always  be  able  to  suj)ply  immediately  the  wants  of  any 
needy  citizen  he  met.  Thus,  he  won  the  love  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  lower  classes,  and  his  noble  character  and 
brilliant  talents  made  hira  a  favorite  with  many  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens,  even  though  they  susj)ected  his 
plans.  Solon,  who  had  been  absent  from  Athens  for  some 
time,  returned  before  the  crisis,  and  ofl"ered  the  most  vig- 
orous opposition,  but  in  vain.  One  day  Pisistratus  entered 
the  Agora  covered  with  bleeding  wounds,  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  own  body,  and  said  that  his  enemies  had 
attempted  to  assassinate  him.  His  story  raised  a  gen- 
eral indignation,  and  one  of  his  partisans,  Ariston,  pro- 
posed that  a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens  should  be  given 
him.  Solon  opposed  the  proposition,  and  called  Pisistra- 
tus a  hypocrite;  but  the  people  declared  that  Solon  was 
mad.  and  the  body-guard  was  granted.  Pisistratus  now 
raised  not  fifty,  but  five  hundred  men,  and  one  day  (560 
B.C.)  he  seized  the  citadel;  the  mask  was  dropped,  the 
tyrant  was  ready.  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  took  to  flight; 
Solon  placed  his  arms  in  the  street  before  his  house; 
submission   was   instantaneous.      But    before    Pisistratus 
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couM  thoroujihly  consolidate  his  power  the  parties  of 
Lycurgu;^  ami  Mefjacles  combined  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  city.  His  property  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  auc- 
tion, thoui^h  there  was  only  one  who  dared  to  bid.  Six 
years  he  lived  in  banishment.  Meanwhile,  Megacles,  who 
was  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  Lycuro;us.  mada 
overtures  to  Pisistratus,  and  oflered  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
tyranny  if  be  wnuld  marry  his  daughter.  The  offer  was 
a?ce]ited.  and  the  restoration  was  accomplished  by  help  of 
a  new  stratagem.  A  beautiful  girl.  Phya.  a  flower-seller, 
was  dressed  in  the  robe  and  helmet  of  Pallas  Athene, 
and.  with  Pisistratus  standing  behind  her  in  a  magnificent 
chariot,  she  drove  towards  the  gates  of  Athens,  while  her- 
alds galloped  in  advance  and  announced  that  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  city  was  coming  in  person,  bringing  Pisis- 
tratus back  with  her.  The  stratagem  gueeecded:  Phya  was 
worshipped  and  Pisistratus  accepted.  Pisistratus  now  mar- 
ried Mci^acles's  daughter,  but  treated  her  so  hiidly  that  her 
father  and  her  whole  family,  the  Alcma?onida',  exasperated 
at  the  insult,  once  more  combined  with  the  party  of  Ly- 
curgus.  and  this  combination  once  more  drove  him  into 
exile.  He  retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he  lived  for 
ten  years,  busy  with  preparations  fur  his  return,  which  was 
effected  this  time  not  by  stratagem,  but  by  force.  Money 
and  men  he  procured  from  other  Greek  cities,  and  with  a 
well-equipped  army  he  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  landed 
at  Marathon.  His  adversaries  drew  out  to  attack  him, 
ami  the  two  armies  met  at  Pallene.  Pisistratus  was  victo- 
rious, and  thus  for  the  third  time  he  came  into  possession 
of  absohite  jiower  in  Athens,  which  he  henceforth  held  to 
his  death.  In  order  to  be  safe  against  tlie  intrigues  and 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  always  kept  a  trooji  of  merce- 
naries, but  in  other  respects  his  rule  was  so  mild  and  wise  ; 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  his  power  to  his  sons.  Hipparehus 
and  Hipi)ias.  He  retained  tne  form  of  the  Polouian  con- 
stitution, but  he  took  care  that  the  highest  offices  were  al- 
wavs  held  by  members  of  his  own  family.  He  exacted  | 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  many  of  his  social  measures  ■ 
were  sound  and  beneficial.  The  poorest  class  of  the  in-  ! 
habitants,  which  generally  lay  idle,  he  compelled  to  leave 
the  city  and  engage  in  agriculture,  and  he  provided  them 
with  seed  and  cattle.  The  artisans  he  kept  busy  with  great 
building  undertakings,  such  as  the  temples  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  ami  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  Nine  Springs.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  Athenian  life  are  as- 
cribed to  Pisistratus;  as.  for  instance,  the  establishment 
of  the  festival  of  the  (Ireater  Panathena^a,  the  introduc- 
tion of  tragedy  and  of  ilramatic  contests  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  the  collection  of  the  first  library  in  (ireece,  and 
the  cojlci'tion,  revision,  and  written  preservation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Clemens  Petehsen. 

Pista'chio-\ut,  or  Green  Almond,  the  fruit  of 
the  pistachio  tree,  I'hlttvid  vent  (order  Anacardiaee:e\ 
which  is  eommnn  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  nut  is  delicious  for  ilcssert.  The  kernel  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  almond,  but  is  green.  The  nut 
yields  a  good  table  oil.  To  the  same  geniu*  belong  the 
mastirh,  the  terebinth,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Lamb 
fattenetl  upon  pistachio-nuts  is  a  famous  delicacy. 

Pistic'ci  [medieval  PiHtt'cciuni],  town  of  Southern 
Italv.  province  of  Potenza,  2;i  miles  S.  of  .Matera.  It  was 
a  large  ami  flourishing  town  from  the  ninth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  in  IflSS  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.     P.  in  1.S74,  77;!7. 

Pis'til  [T-at.  pi'Mtifhtm],  the  female  or  central  seed-bear- 
ing organ  of  fructification  in  pha-nogamous  jdants.  .  A 
flower  may  possess  one  or  more  (dstils;  these,  taken  col- 
lectively, receive  the  name  of  tfi/ntifiinn.  The  pistil  may 
cnn-^ist  of  one  carpel  or  of  several  eombine<L  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  cells  or  the  angles   of  the  ovary.     A 

fierfei't  ]»istil  has  three  parts,  to  which  appropriate  names 
lave  been  given.  These  are  the  Hfiifintt,  the  Mfi/h\  and 
the  ovftri/.  The  stigma  and  the  ovary  are  the  only  essen- 
tial portions,  anci  the  style  is  often  omiltecl.  The  ovary  is 
the  young  pod,  cimtaining  the  ovules  to  be  fertilized  and 
beiiome  seeds.  Several  carpels  which  unite  to  form  <mo 
ovary  may  bo  again  divided  as  to  the  styles  or  stigmas. 
The  style  is  usually  cylindrical  or  columnar,  often  long 
nntl  thread-form,  sometitnes  flat,  and  it  is  crowned  hy  the 
stigma,  which  may  be  a  knob  or  a  double  or  single  line  ex- 
tending down  the  inner  face  of  the  style.  It  assumes  very 
many  different  forms,  but  whatever  may  be  its  appearance, 
it  always  serves  the  same  end.  It  consists  of  naked  cellu- 
lar tissiie,  or  is  rough  with  ])apilhi',  or  hairy  or  viscous.  On 
its  surface  falls  the  pollen  from  the  anthers,  which  then 
imbibes  moisture,  swells,  and  pmtrudes  tubes,  which  pene- 
trate the  style,  and  finally  reach  the  ovary  and  ferlilire 
its  contained  ovules.  These  now  develoji  the  embryo  or 
gernii  increase   in   size,   and    become   seeds.     Id    theory, 
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eaeh  carpel  may  be  concidered  as  a  small  leaf  folded  upon 
itself.  It  may  be  sessile  or  borne  upon  a  stalk,  represent- 
ative of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  In  some  cases  this  is  very 
much  extended.  The  ovules  are  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  margin  of  this 
transformed  leaf,  and  the  portion  where 
they  are  attjiched  is  called  the  pfni  tnta. 
The  pistils  may  be  in  flowers  by  them* 
selves  on  the  same  or  different  plants. 
In  hermaphrodite  flowers  both  stamens 
and  pistils  are  present,  although  they 
may  be  so  situated  with  reference  to 
each  other  as  not  to  be  self-fertilizing. 
In  such  cases  the  desire<l  cross-fertili- 
zation is  usually  accomplished  llirt^uigh 
the  agency  of  insects.  The  partitions 
which  divide  an  ovary  into  cells  are 
called  (itMHfpiiiieiitH.  The  ovules  may 
be  arranged  on  a  central  placenta,  or 
borne  on  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  when 
the  placentation  is  called  pnrhtnl. 
There  is  every  gradation  between  these 
two  arrangements.  In  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  the  seeds  are  not  profluced 
and  maturecl  within  an  ovary,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Conifera?  and  Cyeadaceie. 
These  plants  are  hence  called  (/'/'"""- 
BperiniiuH  or  naked-sec  led.  In  them 
the  pollen,  which  is  abundant  and  scat- 
falls  directly  upon  the  exposed  ovules. 
W.  W.  Bailev. 
Pisto'ja  [Lat.  Pintoria  or  Pi'Mton'tmi],  town  of  Italy, 
province  <d'  Florence.  21  miles  X.  W.  of  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence. It  lies  in  a  most  fertile  valley  between  two  spurs 
of  the  Apennines,  one  of  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Arno  from  that  of  the  Ombrone.  a  torrent  flow- 
ing a  little  to  the  E.  of  this  town.  A  fine  view  of  I^istoja 
is  obtained  from  the  remarkable  railway  which  crosses 
the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  A  wall, 
rhomboidal  in  outline,  surrounds  the  town,  which  is  en- 
tered by  four  gates  besides  the  railroad  barrier.  The 
streets  are  sufliciently  wide  and  well  jiaved,  the  s(piares 
large,  and  the  public  buihlings  very  respectable.  The 
cathedral,  in  form  an  ancient  basilica,  was  built  in  the 
sixth  century,  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  after  a  destructive 
fire,  and  again  remitdclled  by  NiccolO  Pisano  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing works  of  art,  anumg  them  a  famous  silver  altar  and  the 
cenotaph  of  Cino  da  Pistoja.  The  baptistery,  ojtposite 
the  cathedral.  isoctag<mal  in  form,  though  popularly  called 
the  Kotondo.  The  font  is  worthy  attention.  San  Itarto- 
lomeo.  Sant'  Andrea,  and  San  (Jiitvanni  are  all  churches  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  the  latter  contains  a  pulpit  of  white 
marble  (fourteenth  century)  ex(|uisitely  wrought  in  alto- 
rilievo :  also  an  admirable  marble  grou(»  by  X.  Pisano. 
The  bishop's  palace  is  an  imjiosing  edifice.  The  facade  of 
the  hospital  is  rlccorated  with  remarkable  terra-cottas  by 
the  Delia  Uobbia  family,  rejiresenting  the  seven  works  of 
mercy.  The  elder  Pliny  first  mentions  Pistoja  as  a  Roman 
military  coUmy  :  (Jregory  the  (Jreat  sent  thither  its  firr-t 
bishop'in  51)4.  From  the  time  of  the  countess  Matilda 
(104(1)  Pistoja  began  to  govern  itself  as  an  independent 
commonwealth  :  but,  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  with 
occasional  reverses,  it  fell  in  l.'I.M .  desiierately  resisting, 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  and  it  has  little  separate 
subsequent  history.  The  manufactures  of  Pistoja  consist 
chiefly  of  hides,  woollens,  silk,  ironwork  generally,  and 
especiallv  firearms.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  first 
ma«Ie  here,  a  fact  which  is  thought  by  many  (o  exidain 
their  name.  A  very  fine  rock-crystal  is  also  wrought  here. 
P.  in  1874,  I.t.OOO, 

Pistol.  See  Sm.^ll-arms.  by  Oen.  P.  V.  Hagskb,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Pis'tolC  [from  the  It.  ;j»*n*fri(o/rt,  a  **  little  piastre"!. 
The  Spanish  i)istole  is  a  gold  coin,  hitely  worth  about  SI, 
but  formerlv  much  moro  valuable.  The  new  Italian  gold 
pistole  of  twenty  lire  is  worth  $:t.S2:l.  but  the  old  .mes  are 
variable.     There  are  also  Cerman  and  Swiss  pistoles. 

Pifnvnl',  lie  fFnAsnus  (Iavot).  b.  at  Lyons  in  I(''7:*: 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army  :  studied  law  :  prnelised 
as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  an«l  acquired  a  name  by  his  pub 
lieation  of  Cnnur*  rfUhrr*  rt  intii-rHiumtn  (20  vols..  Pari-. 
17:M-i;t).  I>.  ftt  Paris  in  174.1.  The  work,  a  o<dleetion  of 
law-cases  and  their  ilccisions.  excited  considerable  interest, 
was  several  times  abridire4|.  translated  into  other  liincuacc'*. 
and  continued  after  the  death  of  PiUvnl  by  Francois  Richer 
(22  vols.,  .\msterdam.  1772-SS).  In  1S42.  Uitziff  nuij  Hliring 
commenced  a  similar  collection  at  Leipsic.  under  the  title 
of  lirr  ttrtir  I'ii'tr,t/,  which  was  afterwAfd  continued  by 
Vollert,  and  reached  nearly  50  vols. 
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PITCAIKN— PITCIIEK-PLANTS. 


Fit'cairn,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N,  Y.,  on 
Oswc^utchie  Kivor.      P.  ti07. 

Pilcairn  t  Mitjor  .Iohn).  b.  in  Kifeshire,  Scotlnnd,  nbout 
17  111 :  became  ijtptain  "f  iiKirincs  Jun.  lU.  17il5.  ninjor  Apr.. 
1771:  W.13  jitationcd  f<evcriil  years  at  Ui>ston.  Muss.:  led 
the  advance  in  the  expedition  t'»  Ijcxin^jton  and  Concord, 
Apr.  19.  177.) :  coinnu-nced  tiio  tirst  buttle  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  and  was  killed  at  Uiinker  Hilt  June  17,  I77o. 

1'itcairn  Island^  a  small  if^Iand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  lat.  2J°  '.'/  S.  and  Inn.  l'M)°  0'  W..  and  comprises  an  area 
of  1  \  ^cp  m.  It  is  of  some  consequence,  because  it  is  the 
only  place  on  the  route  from  South  America  to  Otaheitc  in 
whiidi  fresh  water  can  be  procured.  It  was  discovered  in 
17t'»7,  and  colonized  in  17y0.     It  belongs  to  Great  Uritain. 

Pitchy  in  music,  the  degree  of  acutencss  or  gravity  of 
a  sound,  as  distinguished  from  its  other  qualities,  as  loud 
or  soft,  harsh  or  smooth,  dull  or  pierciuj;.  etc.  \  musical 
sound  is  not  necessarily  identiticd  with  any  particular  de- 
gree of  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  even  an  enharmonic 
scale.  A  string  tunc  I.  for  instance,  to  V  may  be  short- 
ened by  the  finger  or  a  bridge  in  a  hundred  or  more  places 
successively,  and  at  eatdi  shortening  it  will  give  forth  under 
the  bow  a  musical  sound  more  or  less  acute,  acc<»rding  to 
tlie  length  of  the  sounding  portion.  In  like  manner,  an 
org:in-]tipe  while  soumling  may  be  made  to  give  a  great 
number  of  slightly  varying  musical  tones  by  drawing  its 
stopper  up  or  down  with  a  sliding  motion.  The  musical 
scale,  however,  is  not  thus  uncertain,  but  consists  of  eight 
definite  sounds,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  tones 
given  by  the  mathematical  divisions  of  a  string,  and  then 
giithered  and  arranged  in  a  regular  series.  (See  Ml'sic, 
ScALK.  and  Thmpkramknt.)  But  such  a  series,  unless 
lixcd  by  some  determinate  standard  limiting  and  defining 
its  measure  of  acuteness,  may  be  supposed  to  take  its  rise 
from  any  point  even  of  a  sli'illnj  scale,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned  of  a  sint/te  sound  produced  by  a  pipe  or  string. 
The  fixing,  therefore,  of  some  invariable  standard  of  pitch, 
whereby  any  given  note  of  the  scale  shall  represent  a  sound 
of  one  and  the  same  degree  of  acuteness  in  all  written 
music,  has  been  an  object  of  interest  and  import-ance  from 
the  fir>t  rise  of  musical  science.  It  is  quite  improbable 
that  in  early  times,  when  music  was  in  its  rudest  state, 
there  was  any  standard  corresponding  to  what  we  now  call 
concert -pitch;  for  though  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  relations  and  order  of  intervals,  yet 
the  very  imperfect  nature  of  their  instruments  seems  to 
forbid  the  conclusion  that  the  adjustment  of  such  instru- 
ments to  a  strictly  accurate  pitch  was  an  object  of  much 
practical  importance.  The  human  voice  also,  on  account 
of  its  variety  of  range  in  ditferent  individuals,  could  be 
used  only  approximately  as  a  standard  of  pitch.  Stringed 
instruments  are  equally  useless  in  determining  pitch,  as 
they  merely  exhibit  a  pitL;h  that  has  been  otherwise  ascer- 
tained, and  into  agreement  with  which  they  are  tuned. 
There  is  much  room,  therefore,  for  conjecture  in  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  pitch  of  the  scale  came,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  be  settled  by  common  consent  as  it  stood,  for 
instance,  in  the  fifteenth  or  siriteenth  century.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  organ-builders  of  that  period  contributed  as 
much  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  pitch  as  those 
who  found  its  snlutii»n  in  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  The 
organ-builder  knew  that  an  open  pipe  about  two  feet  long 
and  of  moderate  diameter  would  give  the  sound  which  we 
now  call  '■  miildie  C  ;"  and  the  theorist  knew  that  the  col- 
umn of  air  in  suidi  a  pij>c  would  make  oI2  vibrations  in  a 
second  of  time.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  practical  issue 
would  prove  of  more  immediate  consequence  than  the 
theoretical  :  and  the  fixing  of  any  ouc  sound  by  a  pipe  of 
a  certain  length  would  be,  in  fact,  the  fixing  of  the  whole 
scale  above  and  below,  whether  that  sound  were  taken  as 
tonic,  dominant,  or  any  other  term  in  the  octave.  When 
by  this  or  any  other  means  a  standard  of  pitch  was  once 
established,  conformity  to  it  would  almost  necessarily  fol- 
low in  vocal  exercises  and  in  the  eonstnictitpn  and  tuning 
of  instruments  generally.  This  conformity,  however,  has 
never  been  strictly  exact,  either  in  lime  or  place,  as  it  is 
found  that  concert-pitch  varies  somewhat  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  has  apparently  undergone  some  changes  in  one 
and  the  same  country  within  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is 
asserted  by  musicians  (d'  eminence  that  an  alteration  of 
pitch  to  the  extent  of  a  semitone  upward  has  taken  place 
even  since  the  time  of  Haydn  (d.  1S09)  ;  and  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  in  the  age  of  Tallis  (sixteenth 
century)  the  ordinary  jdtch  was  two  whole  tones  lower 
than  it  is  at  present.  That  concert-pitch  has  been  grad- 
ually rising  may  be  proved  by  comparing  old  and  new 
tuning-forks,  the  older  being  flatter  than  those  now  in  use; 
bat  some  singular  facts  on  the  other  side  may  also  be  al- 
leged, such  as  the  existence  of  several  old  organs  in  Ger- 
many which  are  a  whole  tone  eharjier  than  the  current 


pitch.  To  account  for  these  variations,  it  has  been  main- 
tained with  some  plausibility  that  there  have  existed 
simultaneously  mreml  standards  of  concert- pitch — ^  iz. 
the  secuhir  or  orchestral  ami  the  ecclesiastical — and  that 
in  the  latter  the  pitch  of  the  organ  difi'ercil  sometimes  a 
%ill  semitone  fn>m  that  adopted  by  the  voices,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  organist  to  transpose  Iiis  part  in  order  to 
bring  it  iuto  agreement  with  the  choir.  Kliorts  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  scientific  measures  set 
on  foot,  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
pitch;  but  the  adiqjtion  of  such  a  standanl.  even  if  agreed 
upon,  suggests  difticulties  which  seem  almost  insuperable — ■ 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  mcchani<ral  o|ieration  of  bringing 
all  organs  and  other  instruments  of  fixed  tone  to  an  exact 
conformity  with  the  prescribed  pitch,  and  a  general  agree- 
ment among  instrument-makers  and  vocalists  to  yield  their 
preferences  (if  any),  and  accejit  a  jiitch  poss-ibly  less  bril- 
liant than  that  in  ordinary  use.  Wm.  .Staixton. 

Pitch.     See  BiTi  MEN,  by  Gi:n.  Q.  A.  Gillmoicc,  U.  S. 
Army;  and  Tak. 

Pitch'er,  tp.,  Cherokee  eo..  la.  P.  144. 
Pitcher,  p.- v.  and  tp.,  (Micnango  co.,  N.  Y..  IG  miles 
S.  E.  of  .Syracuse,  has  (J  churches.  1  newspaper,  2  flouring- 
mills,  1  woollen-factory,  1  fork  and  edge-tool  factory,  2 
mineral  springs,  and  stores.  P.  (»f  v.  14S:  of  tp.  1124. 
E.  Fknton,  Ed.  ''Otsklk-  Vai.i.rv  Rkgister." 
Pitcher  (Thomas  (».).  b.  in  Imliana  about  1S24:  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acaclemy.  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1845. 
The  impending  war  with  Mexic;>  called  him  at  once  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  Texas,  ami  with  his  company  he  served 
throughout  that  war;  subsequently  on  frontier  till  1801, 
having  attained  a  captaincy  lsr>S  :  commanded  his  ccun- 
pany  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  Aug.  9.  1S62;  apjiointcl  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Nov.,  1802,  and  on  recovery  from  his  wound 
served  as  assistant  provost-marshal-gencral ;  in  18GC  was 
appointed  colonel  41th  Infantry;  transferred  to  Ist  In- 
fantry 1870;  superintendent  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
1806-73. 

Pit'cher-Plants.  These  have  their  leaves,  or  some 
considcral>lc  portiitu  of  the  leaf,  in  the  form  of  a  pitcher, 
urn,  trumjtct-shapcd  tube,  or  other  hollow  vessel  (techni- 
cally called  an  ancidtum)  capable  of  holding  water.  They 
always  had  a  curious  interest,  which  has  of  hitc  been  much  . 
increased  by  some  knowledge  of  a  jirobablc  use  which  they 
subserve.  The  principal  kinds  belong  to  five  diflerent 
genera  of  plants,  in  three  orders,  which  have  no  near  re- 
lationship or  resemblance  excejit  in  the  pitchers.  One,  of 
a  single  species,  peculiar  to  South-western  Australia,  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  where  it  stands 
alone.  It  is  named  CephatotuH 
fitUicudn-it.  The  leaves  are  all 
in  a  cluster  next  the  ground; 
some  arc  flat  and  of  ordinary 
conformation:  others  arc  oval 
pitchers,  hanging  from  a  short 
stalk  near  the  top  on  one  side, 
where  the  handle  of  a  pitcher 
should  be,  and  fitted  with  a  lid, 
which  neatly  covers  the  mouth, 
resting  at  first  upon  a  thickened 
and  crested  ring  which  surrounds 
and  strengthens  the  orifice,  but 
ojiening  on  its  lunge  as  soon  as 
the  pitcher  is  full  grown.  (Fig. 
1.)  It  has  long  been  observed 
that  this  pitcher  secretes  a 
watery  fiuirl  and  entraps  many 
insects.  Little  more  is  yet  known  as  to  its  action,  al- 
though the  plant  has  long  been  in  conservatories;  but 
it  is  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  other  pitcher-plants 
belong  t )  two  natural  orders,  which  are  ])eculiar,  and  so 
far  as  known  contain  only  pitcher-bearing  plants.  One  of 
them,  Nepenthace^,  consists  of  numerous  species  of  one 
genus,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the 
other,  Sarraceniaccie,  is  wholly  American,  mainly  Korth 
American,  and  consists  of  three  genera — one.  of  a  single 
species  in  the  mountains  of  California;  another,  of  one 
species,  in  the  mountains  of  British  Guiana;  the  third,  of 
several  species,  is  confined  to  Atlantic  North  America. 
This  is  Sarraceiiifi.  The  pitchers  are  all  at  the  root,  and 
appear  to  rise  from  the  ground  in  a  cluster.  Instead  of  a 
;  proper  Hd,  they  have  a  sort  of  hood  at  the  top.  and  a  pro- 
I  jecting  wing  runs  riown  the  inner  or  upper  side  from  top 
I  to  bottom.  Siirr'irriiia  purpurea^  native  of  bogs  from 
Newfoundland  to  Florida,  was  the  earliest  known  and  is 
the  most  familiar  species,  as  well  as  the  only  one  N.  of 
Virginia.  Its  oblique,  urn-shaped  pitcher  (Fig.  2j  is 
sometimes  called  '*  huntsman's  cup,"     Instead  of  a  proper 


Fig.  1. 


Cephalotus. 
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hootl  or  cover,  it  has  a  large  Fig.  2. 

projecting  lip.  nearly  erect, 
which  half  surrounds  the  open 
orifice.  Most  of"  the  water  with 
which  the  cup  is  usually  half 
full  may  therefore  come  from 
niin,  but  at  first  some  is  doubt- 
less secreted.  This  water  in 
summer  is  charged  with  the 
decomposing  matter  of  insects 
and  the  like,  of  various  kinds, 
which  arc  in  some  way  attract- 
ed to  it  and  drowned  in  it.  In 
low  grounds,  of  .Southern  U.  S., 
from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  near  the  coast,  is  found 
asecond  species  (S./ffwa),  with 
very  long  and  narrow  pitchers, 
which,  on  account  of  their 
shape,  are  popularly  called 
"  trumpets,"  while  the  yellow 
flowers,  from  their  depressed 
rounded  shape,  when  young, 
are  called  "  watches."  The 
hood  of  this  species  closes  the 
orifice  in  the  growing  state, 
overarches    it    for,  some    time  Snrracenia  purpurea. 

afterward,  but  at  maturity  stands  erect  or  nearly  so. 
Theinteriorsecretesa  watery  fluid,  ordinarily  in  sniull  quan- 
tity, and  this  may  perhaps  be  sparingly  replenished  by  rain ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  liquid 
found  at  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  tube  is  a  secretion.  Many 
insects  are  entrapped  in  these  pitchers,  and  few  if  any  of 
those  thiit  enter  ever  escape,  owing  partly  ti>  the  narrowness 
of  the  tube,  which  prevents  flight  except  directly  upward, 
of  which  they  are  mostly  incapable,  partly  to  the  extreme 
smoothness  of  the  gorge  and  upper  portion,  and  still  more 
to  the  lining  of  the  portion  below  with  a  fine  i-hpraux-de- 
fr'iHp  of  close  and  sharp  downwardly-directed  bristles.  Tho 
captured  insects  therefore  perish,  decompose,  or  are  mace- 
rated in  the  liquid  when  this  is  abundant,  or  their  remains 
are  fed  upon  by  the  larvie  of  other  insects  hatched  in  tho 
decomposing  mass  from  eggs  which  are  deposited  therein. 
There  are  two  rod-flowered  sj)ecies  in  the  Southern  f^tates 
{S.  rnhra  and  .S'.  Drnmmnndi),  with 
tubular  or  trumpet-shaped  pitchers, 
generally  similar  to  those  of  X. 
Jlnvn,  the  common  yellow-flowered 
species.  liut  the  most  curious  of 
all  is  a  yellow -flowered  species  named 
*S'.  vfiih^lttriH,  which  is  ci>mmon  in 
the  low  country  from  South  Carolina 
to  East  Florida.  Its  tubular  pitch- 
ers, which  are  purplish -varicgatc<l 
and  white-blotched  over  the  back  at 
top,  are  earrieil  into  dwellings  to 
servo  as  fly-catchers,  for  which  they 
are  more  efficient  than  any  other. 
One  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
much  reduced.  They  vary  from 
eight  or  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
lenj^th.  The  orifice  is  permanently 
protected  by  a  strongly  overarching 
nooil,  which  must  naturally  exclude 
the  ruin.  The  liquiil  which  they 
ctmtain,  often  in  some  abundance, 
coUct'tcd  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
is  doubtless  a  secretion.  Flies,  ants, 
and  most  other  Insects  which  have 
entered  far  or  fallen  into  the  deep 
cavity  are  unable  to  escujic.  It  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  whether  tho 
secretion  is  increased  after  insects 
are  capturctl. 

In  all  these  tubular  pitchers,  when 
frcslily  gr<»wn  ami  vigorous,  and  in 
the  warm  temperature  of  early  sum- 
mer, a  dilfercnt  secretion,  sweet  and 
S(»nuMvliat  viseid  or  honey -like,  is 
exu<led  within  tho  orifice  iind  base 
of  the  hood,  which  is  the  iittratrtion 
to  iusei-t^.  mid  ullurcs  them  to  the 
brink  or  within  the  gorge  of  tlie 
pit,  into  which  they  eventuully  fall.  Sarracenia  variolaris. 
It    has   been    thought   to    intoxicate 

or  stu]tcfv  the  insects  tbiit  sip  It,  thus  cii using  their 
fall.  This  was  nflirmed  by  .Mr.  (irsidy  of  North  Caiolirui 
to  be  true  id  S.  /hini  :  but  Dr.  Mcllichamp  of  South  Car- 
olina does  not  tind  this  to  be  true  of  .S'.  varittfariii,  the  most 
efficient  of  all  as  a  fly-trap.  His  account  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  July,  1874,  and  in  the  Prvceed- 
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ing»  of  the  American  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of 
Science  for  that  year.  Dr.  Mellichamp's  experiments, 
however,  go  to  show  that  the  watery  liquid  within,  into 
which  the  insects  are  precipitated,  is  narcotic  or  asphyxi- 
ating to  them,  as  they  perish  in  it  much  sooner  than  they 
ilo  in  onlinary  water.  The  existence  of  this  sweet  secre- 
tion and  its  attraction  of  insects  in  the  Southern  species 
apjjcar  to  have  been  more  or  less  known  at  an  early  period, 
but  nearly  to  have  passed  out  of  knowledge  until  recently. 
There  are  some  allusions  to  it  in  Williiim  Bartram's  7V«n- 
eh  in  (teort/ia  nnd  Florida,  jiubUshed  in  171M,  but  they 
are  vague,  and  do  not  discriminate  between  the  sweet  se- 
cretion at  tho  orifice  and  tlic  watery  liquid  below.  Tho 
first  good  observations  we  know  of  were  made  by  Dr. 
James  Macbride  of  South  Carolina  in  ISIO  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  and  published  in  the  TrttimavtioiiH  of  the  Lin- 
na^an  Society  in  ISlj.  A  less  specific  announcement  of 
the  existence  of  this  "honeyed  fluid"  and  its  action,  but 
without  mention  of  the  species  in  which  it  occurred,  had 
meanwhile  been  published  in  1812.  in  Tilloch's  f'/til'>Hoj,h- 
ical  Mftijnzine,  by  the  distinguished  Prof.  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton,  whose  paper  is  dated  Sept.  .3,  ISll.  But  as  Dr. 
Barton  states  that  these  facts  had  only  just  then  come  to 
liis  knowledge,  and  mentions  them  only  in  a  general  way, 
while  Dr.  Macbride's  observations,  which  are  particular  and 
specific,  were  mainly  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ISIO, 
as  between  the  two  the  latter  should  be  credited  with  the 
discovery,  which  indeed  he  probably  made  known  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  species  which  he  investigated  arc  A',  vurio- 
iftrin  and  S.  jitnn  :  and  all  the  facts  already  referreti  to 
are  clearly  brought  out,  excej)l  the  stupefying  property  of 
the  watery  liquid,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Mellichamp.  The  latter  discovered  a  most  interesting 
particular  in  S.  rariutnrin — namely,  that,  at  tho  ])criod  of 
the  greatest  activity  of  its  pitchers  in  secretion  and  in  in- 
sect-capture, a  narrow  line  or  trail  of  the  sweet  exudation 
appears  uiton  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  extends  from  tho 
orifice  down  to  near  the  base,  a  distance  of  from  eight  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  tho 
leaf.  This  trail  of  treacle,  continuous  from  tlie  copious 
similar  deposit  within  the  orifice  down  to  near  the  ground, 
seems  especially  adapted  for  the  allurement  of  ants  and 
other  wingless  insects  fond  of  sweets.  And  it  had  already 
been  observed  by  those  unacquainted  with  tliis  arrange- 
ment, and  has  since  been  confirmed,  that  the  pitchers  of 
,S'.  rarioforin  usually  contain  far  more  ants  than  they  do  of 
all  other  insects  together. 

A  remaining  species,  H.  p>iitt(tcina,  or  tho  parrot-headed 

Fig.  4. 


Sarracftiia  psiltacina. 

Sarraeenia  (Fig.  4),  of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  boars  small 
pitchers,  of  less  width  than  the  leafy  wing;  it  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  inflated  hood  completely  inflated  over 
the  orifice,  which  is  thus  reached  only  from  underneath. 
Its  arrangements  for  enticing  insects  are  not  yet  made  mil. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  a  transition  toward 
tlie  [.itchcrs  of  the  Californian  representative  of  the  faiiiily 
of  a  peculiar  genus — vi/.  Ihnlinnttniia  Cnli/nnnctt.  This 
is  found  only  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
extending  to  Shasta  Peak.  The  flower  is  less  like  that 
of  Sanutcrnin  than  are  the  leaves  ..r  pitchers,  which  only 
are  now  under  consideration.  These  may  be  cr.nipared 
with  those  of  the  last-mentioned  .SVf*rMr.iii'(i  ;  only  they 
are  far  larger,  varying  frtun  a  span  to  two  feet  in  length, 
stand  erect  or  neaVlv  so.  have  a  twist  of  at  least  half  a 
turn,  the  summit  is  'equally  h.M.ded  and  inflated,  st.  that 
tho  orifice  h.oks  downward,  aiol  the  extremity  of  the  hood 
bears  a  curious,  (wo-forkcd.  pendulous  appen.lage.  in  tho 
form  of  a  fishs  tail.  These  are  (he  leaves  of  tlie  adult 
plant.  Those  of  seedlings  are  open-mouthed,  with  a  small 
and  merely  overarching  hood,  and  no  kucIi  appendage;  in 
all  these  respects  well  agreeing  with  tho  tubular  Sarra- 
cenias.  The  ensuing  account  is  from  observations  on  tho 
living  plant  in  its  native  habitat  by  Mrs.  Austin  of  Tay- 
lorsvillo.  Plumas  CO.,  Cal.,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Win.  .M. 
('anby  (in  a  paper  rcaii  before  tho  American  Association 
for  tho  AdvanooLuoDt  of  Soionoo  iu  L874,  published  in  lU 
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Sarlingtonia  Califomica. 


Fig.  6. 


Proceeding',  and  in  recent  let- 
ters). The  pitcliers  ciipturo 
insects  in  iibunilunLe.  both  of 
iimbuliitory  iinil  ll.ving  kinds, 
such  as  na?ii,«.  grasshopper?, 
beetles,  ants,  flics  and  gnats, 
bulterllies  and  moths,  also 
spiders,  worins,  and  snails. 
The  decaying  mass  at  the  but- 
tom  generally  contains  the  tbni 
white  larvie  of  some  dipterous 
insect.  Some  watery  secretion 
is  found  in  young  pitchers 
which  have  not  yet  opened  ;  it 
increases  somewhat  after- 
ward, especially  after  insects 
have  been  caught,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  ISits 
of  meat  thrown  in  also  increase 
the  secretion.  This  at  times 
fills  six  or  seven  inches  of  tiie 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  and 
sometimes  almost  the  whole 
of  it.  From  the  situation  of 
the  orifice  it  is  evident  that  no 
rain  is  likely  to  enter.  The 
liriuid  when  first  secreted  is 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 
Later,  it  is  shown  to  be  slightly- 
acid  by  Utmus-pa])er.  Insects 
immersed  in  it  ordinarily  die 
in  a  few  minutes.  After  warm 
weather  comes  on,  a  sweet  se- 
cretion begins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  like 
honey-dew,  on  the  inside  of  the  hood  and  of  the  fish-tail 
appendage.  As  summer  advances  this  is  increased,  ex- 
tends all  over  the  .appendage  or  its  lobes,  outside  as  well 
as  inside,  occasionally  gathering 
into  a  drop  at  the  tip  of  each  lobe. 
It  has  some  odor  and  the  taste  of 
honey.  Insects,  flies  especially,  are 
fond  of  it.  In  large  leaves  at  mid- 
summer a  line  of  this  sweet  secretion 
extends  from  the  orifice  downward 
along  Jhe  edge  of  the  wing  almost  to 
the  ground;  in  most  leaves,  whether 
large  or  small,  it  occurs,  in  the  form 
of  minute  globules  resembling  honey- 
dew,  along  the  angle  on  either  side 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wing 
with  the  tube. 

It  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  such 
adaptations,  and  the  consequent  cap- 
tures, are  purposeless  or  of  no  ben- 
efit to  the  plant,  the  more  so  now 
that  several  plants  of  the  sundew 
family  are  found  to  be  carnivorous. 
(iSee.SrxDEW  and  Dion.ea.)  It  has 
not  been  shown,  however,  and  it  is 
not  very  jirobable,  that  there  is  any 
proper  digestion  or  absorption  of 
unaltered  animal  matter  in  the  Sar- 
raccitiii  family.  But  the  products  of 
decomposition,  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
form,  are  probably  absorbed  and 
made  subservient  to  the  plant's 
nourishment. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  action 
of  the  only  remaining  pitcher-plant 
of  the  S'li-rncruia  family,  Hetiaiii- 
phiirii  of  (iuiana.  Its  short  and 
broad  ])itchers  are  erect  and  open- 
mouthed,  as  much  so  as  those  of  the 
northern  Sarrarcnia  purpurea,  and 
the  hood  or  lid  is  obsolete  or  a  mere 
rudiment.  The  pitchers,  being  open- 
ed, are  liable  to  be  filletl  with  rain- 
water and  can  therefore  serve  only 
for  maceration. 

However  it  be  in  some  Sarracenian  and  in  DarUufftoniay 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  something  like  a  true  diges- 
tion takes  place  in  the  remaining  order  of  pitcher-plants, 
represented  only  by  the  rather  large  genus  yrppntbcu.  (i^ee 
art.  Xepentues  and  Fig.  6.)  These  plants,  as  is  elsewhere 
stated,  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  to  the  great 
islands,  from  Madagascar  to  Borneo.  It  is  now  known 
(mainly  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hooker,  president  of  the  Royal  Society)  that  a  sweet  se- 
cretion which  allures  insects  forms  on  the  rim  of  the  pitcher, 
and  sometimes  on  its  lid  ;  that  the  watery  liquid  which  is 
secreted  by  and  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  pitcher 
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increases  in  quantity  when  injects  ore  caught  or  drowned 
in  it,  and  equally  so  when  bit's  of  meat  or  little  cubes  of 
cartilage  or  boiled  white-of-egg  are  thrown  in  ;  al.so,  that 
the  secretion  then  becomes  acid,  and  acquires  the  power 
of  dissolving  smdi  solid  matters,  in  a  manner  apparently 
analogous  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice  of  animals. 

Asa  (iiiAY. 
Pitch'stone,  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  feldspar  of 
somewhat  resinous  aiipearanec;  it  is  also  a  popular  name 
for  many  sorts  of  opal  which   have  a  decidedly  resinous 
lustre,  and  other  glassy  minerals. 

Pith,  in  the  stalk  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants, 
the  central  core  of  soft  cellular  tissue.  It  communicates 
with  every  leaf-bud  directly,  and  with  the  bark  by  the 
"silver-grain"  or  medullary  rays.  In  most  trees  and 
shrubs  the  older  wood  encroaches  upon  it,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent oliliterales  it.  In  the  young  shoot  it  is  a  reservoir  of 
nutritious  juices  for  the  use  of  the  growing  parts.  Its  cav- 
ity is  lined  by  the  medullary  sheath. 

Pit  Hole  City,  p. -b..  Allegheny  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa., 
on  Pit  Hole  bnineh  of  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  Kiver  K.  R., 
a  notcil  centre  of  the  pctr(dcum-supi)ly.     P.  237. 

Pit'kin  (Timothy),  1,1.. I»..  b.  at  Farmington.  Conn., 
Jan.  :;i.  ITili'i;  graduated  at  Vale  l".s,i;  became  a  lawyer, 
and  was  five  times  .Speaker  in  the  State  legislature  ;  a  Fed- 
eralist Congressman  18(lf)-20  ;  author  of  SlalimUnl  Vino 
of  the  Commeree  of  the  U.  S.  (ISIB;  rev.  ed.  lf<:io),  /'„lili- 
cal  and  Ctril  Hitlori,  of  tin-  U.  S.  (2  vols..  1S2H,  with  a 
continuation,  not  yet  jiublished),     I).  Dec.  1.S,  ISIT. 

Pit'man  (Isaac),  b.  at  Trowbridge.  Wiltshire,  England, 
Jan.  1,  isi:; ;  was  educated  in  the  normal  college  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  at  London:  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  British  School  at  Barton-on-Uumber 
18.'i2;  established  a  similar  school  at  Wotton-under-Edge 
1836  ;  published  Steiint/raphii-  Sh„rt-Unnd  ( 1S37)  and  /Vo.- 
imirnph,/.  nr  Wrilimj  of  Souitil  ( I S  111 ).  giving  the  prinidjilcs 
of  his  invention  of  a  superior  method  of  short  hand  called 
phonography,  since  so  widely  diff'used  as  almost  to  have 
extinguished  the  earlier  systems;  removed  to  Bath  1830; 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  ami  propagation  of  pho- 
nogra]ihy  and  its  coin]ilement  phonetics  ;  founiled  in  1843 
the  Phonetic  Society,  and  established  the  Phonetic  Insti- 
tute, a  printing-oflice  from  which  he  has  brought  out  for 
many  years  The  I'huuetic  Jounid  (weekly,  with  a  litho- 
graphed Supplement)  ;  has  issued  several  revised  manuals 
of  phonography  and  a  considerable  number  of  standard 
works  in  phonetic  printing.  His  most  complete  profes- 
sional work  is  the  Phoiiar/rnjihie  Kcporter'n  ComptnlioH 
(1853).  His  system  was  introduced  into  the  I).  S.  by  S.  P. 
Andrews  and  A.  F.  Boyle  in  their  i:\implele  l'h„iimjr,iphic 
t'liiHs-biinl;  (1847),  soon  followed  by  many  similar  works, — 
A  brother  of  the  inventor,  Bens  Pitman,  removed  to  the 
U,  S.,  settling  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  phonography  ;  published  a  Mnuunl  of 
Phuuo(jraphii  (New  York,  1860),  and  reporteil  the  treason 
trials  at  Indianapolis  ( 1 8115)  and  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  (New  York,  18fi5).  His  present  system  dif- 
fers slightly  from  that  of  his  brother. 

Pitman  (Robert  Carter),  LL.I).,b.  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Mar.  16,1825;  graduated  at  Weslcyan  University  1845; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  and  became  a  lawyer  of 
New  Bedford,  iVIass. ;  was  often  in  the  State  senate,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  18(iil:  became  a  police  judge  in 
1858,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Massachusetts  superior  court. 

Pitra'  (Jeas  Baptiste),  b.  at  Champforgeuil,  depart- 
ment of  Sai'>ne-ct-Loirc.  France.  Aug.  31,  1812;  studied 
thcologv  at  Autun;  took  holy  orders;  became  a  member 
of  the"  Benedictine  congregation  of  Solesmes ;  published 
Splcilegium  Solenmrnse  (5  vols..  Paris,  1852-60) ;  was  com- 
missioned in  1858  by  Pius  IX.  to  write  a  history  of  Oriental 
rites  and  canon  law",  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1864,  second  in  1868,  under  the  title  of  .lurl»  Eveleniimtlei 
Onvcorum  Hitlnria  el  Mouuineuta.  Cardinal  Mar.  16, 1863. 
Pit'ri  [cf.  Lat.pnfe;-,'- a  father"],  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
originallv  meant  a  deceased  ancestor,  but  was  ultimately 
transformed  to  signify  one  of  an  order  of  divine  beings 
into  which  the  spirits  of  mortals  may  be  received  on  con- 
dition of  the  due  performance  of  the  Sraddhn  or  funeral 
rites.  The  legends  and  accounts  of  the  Pitris  in  the  Ve- 
das,  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  Puranas,  and  the  later  myth- 
ical works  are  very  conflicting,  but  the  most  constant  tra- 
dition is  that  which  considers  them  as  ancestors  not  only 
of  men.  bnt  of  gods  and  demons.  The  worship  of  the 
Pitris  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Pur.anic  ritual. 

Pitt,  county  of  E.  North  Carolina.  Area,  700  sq.  m. 
Traversed  by  Tar  River ;  has  extensive  pine  forests,  and  a 
light,  productive  soil.  Live-stock,  corn,  cotton,  and  forest 
products  are  staples.     Cap.  Greenville.     P.  17,276. 
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Pitt,  tp.,  Wyandot  co.,  0.     P.  991. 

Pitt  (William).    See  CnAtnAM.  Eaiil  op. 

Pitt  (William).  n;enerally  calleil  the  Younger  Pitt, 

the  sccoml  son   of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  an«l  b.  May  28,  ' 
1759.     lie  was  a  boy  of  delicate  constitution,  but  of  great  ! 
precocity  of  mind,  and  when,  in  177^,  he  was  sent  to  the  , 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  astonished  all  with  his  know- 
led^re  and  power  of  judj^ment.      In  1780  he  entered   into 
public  life,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Appleby.     The  opposition  against  the  party  in 
power,  t!ie  eabiuot  of  Lord  North,  consisted   of   two   fac-  ' 
tions — one  led  by  Roirkinf^lirtiii   and  Fox,  and  the  other  by  j 
Lord  Shelburnc.     Pitt  joined  tlie  latter,  which  m(»stly  con- 
sisted of  old  friends  of  his  father,  and  his  speetdies  made  j 
such  an  impression  that  Lord  Shelburne.  when  he  became  ' 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  July,  1782,  offered  hini  a  place  I 
in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchecjuer.      L(jrd  North.  ' 
although  at  one  time  driven  from   power  by  Rockingham 
and   Fox,  now  formed  a  coalition  with  thorn  against  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  in   1783,  Lord  ribelburne  , 
had  to  give  in  his  resignation,  and  Pitt  with  him.      But  in  j 
the  very  next  session,  when    Fox   brought  in   his    bill  for- 
transferring  the  government  of  India  froui  the  East  India  < 
Company  to  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  to  the  ministry — 
the  coalition    was  defeated  and  the  cabinet  compelled  to 
retire.      Pitt  wiis  called  upon  to  form  the  new  cabinet,  and 
after  dissolving  Parliament  and  gaining  a  majority  at  the 
general  election  of  1781,  he  established  himself  firmly  in   j 
the  most  powerful  position  which  a  subject  can  occupy  in   i 
England,  and  he  maintained  himself  in  this  position  with-   | 
out  interruption  for   fourteen   years.     This  extraordinary 
success   was  not  due  to  an   equally  extraordinary  talent.   | 
Pitt  was  no  doubt  a  very  talented  man,  but  his  greatest 
fortune  was  his  name.     The  nation  loved  him  first  because 
he  was  a  son  of  the  great  Pitt,  and   secondly  because  he  j 
was    disinterested,   honest,   upright,   and   fearless;    which  i 
latter  virtues  were  so  rare  among  English  statesmen  of  the  i 
eighteenth  century  that  they  alone  were  almost  sufficient  to  ' 
make  a  man   great.     And  Parliament  respected  him  first 
because  he  was  a  man  of  eloquence  and  business  capacity  < 
— tw(j  qualities  which  are  valuable  everywhere,  and  whieh   ; 
in  England  are  as  indispensable  as  coal ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  a  son  of  the  great  Pitt.     Macaulay  in  his 
Jiio/fraphlev  falls  into  strange  raptures  of  admiration  be- 
cause he  can  assert  that   Pitt  never  stole,  never  touched 
"unlawful  gain."     Indeed,  the  only  pecuniary  advantage 
ho  took  of  his  political   position   was   that   very  harmless 
one  of  leaving  boliind  him  a  debt  of  £40,000.  wliirh  he 
could  never  have  made  if  his  creditors  had  not  known  that 
after  his  death  Parliament  would  pay  his  debts,  as  it  had 
paid  those  of  his  father.     No  less  unqualified  is  Macaulay's 
admiration  of   Pitt's  eloquence,  its  "ample  periods,"  its 
"merciless  sarcasm."     But  what   about   its  objects?     All 
his  great  measures,   the   constitution   of    the    East   India 
Company,  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  sub-  I 
jugation  of  Ireland,  the  war  against  Napoleon,  were  ac- 
companied by  the  loud  praise  and  eager  sympatliy  of  his  ' 
Contemporaries;    but  that   is  not  enough   to   make   them 
great,  especially  since  not  one  of   them   has  escaped  the 
heavy  censure  of  posterity.     No  English  historian  has  as  i 
yet  been  able  to  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  war  which  ' 
England  began  againSt  France  in  1793  and  continued  to 
1815.      It  seems   to  have   been  a  whim,  a  chimera  of  the  | 
minister;   he  would  imitate  his  great  father  in  this  point  i 
too.      But  his  war  administration  was  weak  and  confused, 
and  when  losses  and  disasters  followed,  the  chimera  grew 
into  a  mania.      In  1801   he  retired  from  office.      I>ifferent 
reasons    are    given.      Some    say    that    after    establishing  i 
the   union   between   Ireland  and  England  lie  intcndcl  an  ' 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  anrl  re- 
signed when  the  king  refused  to  give  his  assent.     Others  , 
say  he  retreated  before  a  public  opinion  which  not  only  in   , 
England,  but  in  all  Europe,  dcmande<I  peaee.     In  February 
he  resigneil,  and  in  May  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  con-  ' 
clufled.     Pitt's  stubbornness,  however,  had  maclc  it  <»ne  of 
Napoleon's  principal  objects  to  crush   England,  and  that  i 
line  of  policy  which  in  Englan<I  had  originated  in  a  mere  ; 
chimera  became  in  the  course  of  time  a  dire  necessity.     In  > 
IS04,  Tilt  was  recalled  and  the  war  was  renewed.     But  the  I 
surrcndi-r  of  the  Austrian  army  at  I'lm.  the  battle  of  Aus-   i 
terlit/,.  the  Peace  of  Presburg  filled  the  haughty  but  impo- 
tent minister  with  such  chagrin  that  he  actually  died  from 
disappointment  and  rage,  .Ian.  23.  180tJ:  and  although,  nt 
last,   Englancl  came  out   triumphant  and   victorious,  it  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  she,  or  Europe,  or  civili- 
zation in  general,  derived  any  good  from  this  war  between 
Na]n)loon  and  her  minister.  Clkmkns  Pktkkskn. 

Pit'lnciis,  one  of  the  .^cven  Wise  Men  of  (Greece,  b.  at 
Mytilrno  in  Lesbos  052  B.C.;  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  partictputcd  very  actively  in  all  the  feuds  ami  em- 


broilments of  his  native  city,  and  was  chosen  ain/mnetet 
in  5S9  R.  c. — that  is,  ruler  with  absolute  power — whieh  of- 
fice he  filled  to  579  b.  r.  \).  509  b.  c.  Of  his  laws  and  other 
acts  as  a  ruler  nothing  is  known:  of  his  elegiac  poems 
Diogenes  Liiertius  has  preserved  a  few  lines. 

Pit'tidiP  [(Jr.  TTiTTa, '*  pitch,"  in  allusion  to  the  color  of 
some  species],  a  family  of  passerine  birds  popularly  known 
under  the  name  ant-thrushes.  They  arc  larger  than  the 
thrush;  the  bill  moderate  and  nearly  straight,  with  the 
sides  compressed  toward  the  tip,  and  with  the  tip  decurved  ; 
the  nostrils  lateral,  in  a  membranous  groove,  and  near  the 
base:  the  wings  short,  with  the  third  and  fourth  quills 
longest :  tail  very  short  and  even :  feet  robust ;  tarsi  long, 
slender,  and  with  transverse  seuielhu ;  toes  three  in  front, 
of  which  the  outer  is  l<»nger  than  the  inner,  hind  toe  quite 
long:  all  with  long  curved  chnvs.  The  species  are  quite 
showy,  and  the  most  salient  character  is  the  shortness  of 
the  tail.  They  are  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  contiguous 
regions,  as  well  as  Western  Africa,  Australia,  and  Mada- 
gascar, where  alone  the  species  f^hllopiifn  are  found.  The 
family  embr.aces  only  two  genera — /.  e.  PiUu  and  I'hUojjiita; 
the  former  has  thirty-nine  species,  the  latter  two. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Pitts'boroiigh,  p. -v.,  Middle  tp.,  Hendricks  co.,  Tnd., 
on  Indiana  division  of  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and 
Western  R.  R.     P.  201. 

Pittsborough)  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mies.  P.  186. 

Pittsborousjh,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C. 

Pitts'biirg,  t]K,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  959. 

Pittsburg,  p. -v.,  Tippecanoe  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Wabash  River.     P.  ;;20. 

Pittsburg,  or  Cross^Roads,  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md. 

P.  2i;>2. 

Pittsburg,  p.-tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.  P.  400. 
Pittsburg,  city,  cap.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Allegheny  an<l  Monougahela  rivers,  the  two  rivers 
here  uniting  to  form  the  Ohio,  which  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi 10(10  miles  below.  The  city  is  354  miles,  by  rail, 
W.  of  Philadeljihia,  and  about  -tO  miles  E.  of  the  Ohio 
State  line:  lat.  40°  26'  34"  N.,  Ion.  80°  2'  38"  W.  It  is 
the  western  terminus  of  Pennsylvania  K.  R.  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  Connellsville  R.  R.  from  Baltimore;  the 
southern  terminus  of  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.  from  Buf- 
falo. Erie  antl  Pittsburg  from  Erie,  and  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  from  Cleveland ;  the  eastern  terminus  of  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  from  Chicago,  and  of 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. :  and  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  Pittsburg  Virginia  and  Charleston  R.  R., 
not  yet  comiileted.  It  also  has  railroad  connecticm  with 
Butler,  Blairsville.  and  Indiana  by  West  Pennsylvania 
R.  R..  and  with  Washington,  Pa.,  by  Charticrs  R,  R.  .\1- 
leglieny  River  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Warren,  but  only 
when  in  flood.  Monongahela  River  is  slack-watered  up 
to  the  Virginia  line,  and  steamboats  jdy  on  it  during  the 
whole  year,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  cold.  Ohio 
River  is  navigable  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  rainfall.  Lumber  and  oil  are  transported 
to  a  considerable  extent,  nearly  all  the  lumber  from  the 
western  counties  of  the  State  finding  its  way  to  market  in 
rafts  by  this  stream.  Coal  and  coke  are  produced  in  large 
quantities  on  the  Monongahela.  and  are  IIoate<l  in  barges 
to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  when  the  rivers 
are  in  flood.  The  annual  product  is  about  00.000,000 
bushels,  or  2,000,000  tons. 

The  city  was  (triginally  confined  in  its  limits  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  level  ground  between   the  two  rivers,  but  has 
since  spread  out  up  the  banks  of  both  rivers  and  over  tho 
adioining  hills,  until   it  now  extends  to  7   miles  up  both 
rivers  and  across,  and  a  population  of  over  30.000  has  also 
been  addeU  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio. 
AUeghenv    City,   on   the   opposite   side   of  the   Allegheny 
River,  still  maintnins  a  separate  municipal  existence,  but 
is  alwavs  regarded  as  being  a  part  of  what  is  known  un- 
der  the" general  name  of  Pittsburg.     The  site  of  the  city 
'   was  regarded  in  earlv  davs  as  being  of  great  strategic  im- 
;   portance.     Washington  as  a  young  surveyor  becagie  no- 
[  quainted  with   its  value  as  early  as  1753.      In  Feb.,  17.»4. 
I  tlie  English  toi>k  possessiun  of  it  nn-l  built  a  Blockade  «t 
I  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  but  the  French  drove  ihcm  out 
in  the  following  April,  and  built  Fort  Ouquonc  for  its  jiro- 
tcrtion.     The  disat^trous  expedition  of  lien.  Ilraddoek  in 
1755  was  undertaken   for  the  purpose  of  dislodginj^  tho 
Froneh.  but   ho  was  met  and  ilcfoaled  (July  0.   17551   by 
the  French  and  Indians  at  a  point   12  miles  above  Pitt" 
burg,  on  the  .M..ii..nguhela.  where  now  stands  the  llouri'^h 
'   ing  villano  <if  Braddock.      -Maj.  (;rant.  with  SOO  men.  made 
a  sceond  attempt  Oct.  15.  175S,  and  pcnotmt4'd  to  the  high 
I  ground  on  whieh  a  part  of  tho  city  now  slan«l«,  but   hi;* 
I  command  was  out  to  pieces.     Tho  hill  on  which  be  en- 
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camped  prior  to  bis  defeat  is  still  known  as  Grant's  Hill,  | 
althou;;;h  the  hill  \ui»  nearly  all  been  ^nideJ  awiiy.  The  ] 
coiirt-hi*usu  now  oecui)ies  tlio  ;;round  uf  his  eneumpinent.  i 
A  third  attempt,  made  by  'ien.  Knrbes  with  SUOO  men  (Nov,  ! 
26,  17oS),  wa.s  more  mu'cecsful.  and  the  Freneh  withdrew  [ 

1)erraancntly.  A  new  fort  was  built  in  IT.'iy.  the  Freneh 
laving  burneil  the  old  one,  and  the  phiee  immediately  be-  j 
came  a  great  point  for  trade.  The  fort  was  eiilleil  l-'ort 
IMtl,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  then  at  tlie  head  of  the  , 
IJritish  ministry,  and  when  the  plaee  had  grown  to  a  t<iwu 
it  was  called  Pittsburg.  The  post  was  givt-n  u]i  by  the 
English  in  1772,  but  as  early  as  17(U  efforts  were  made  to 
build  up  a  town,  and  it  gradually  inereased  its  population. 
In  1804  it  was  incorporated  into  a  borough,  Virginia  at 
one  time  claimed  that  all  that  part  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia along  the  Monongahehi  and  Ohio  belonged  to  her.  and 
a  commission  of  Virginians  took  p(»ssession  of  Fort  I*itt 
in  1775;  but  when  the  boundary-line  was  settled  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  177U  it  was  placcl  consider- 
ably S.  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  possession  of  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  The  site  of  the  original  town  was  a  part  of 
one  of  the  manors  reserved  by  the  I*enn  family  when  they 
surrendered  to  the  State  their  proprietary  rights  to  the 
soil,  and  the  town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  them  in 
streets  ami  town-hds  at  a  very  early  day  after  the  English 
left.  The  lower  jiart  of  the  city  still  retains  the  streets 
and  general  conft)rniation  given  to  it  by  this  survey.  The 
Whisky  Insurrection  and  the  agitation  attending  it,  which 
extended  from  17UI  to  17'Jf>.  led  to  many  scenes  of  violence 
and  excitement  in  Pittsburg,  miiny  of  its  then  citizens 
taking  an  active  part  in  that  trouble.  The  borough  was 
incorporated  into  a  city  in  ISIO,  its  limits  being  unchanged. 
In  the  same  year  a  town  called  liayardstown  was  laid  out 
immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  X.  E.,  which  was  many 
years  afterward  addeil  to  the  city.  The  U.  S.  arsenal  was 
built  in  1S14  at  a  point  on  the  Allegheny  Hiver  2  miles 
above  the  city.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  by  the  city, 
which  has  extended  miles  beyond  it.  After  liayardstown 
was  admitted  into  the  city  as  the  fifth  ward  (the  old  city 
consisting  of  four)  the  city-line  was  extended  over  the 
large  hills  immediately  E.  of  the  old  city,  increasing  the 
number  of  wards  to  twelve;  in  1S()7  the  whole  territory 
between  the  two  rivers,  from  a  point  7  miles  above  the 
junction,  was  added,  increasing  the  number  of  wards  to 
twenty-three.  Subsequently,  in  1872,  the  several  towns  .S. 
of  the  Monongahela  were  added,  increasing  the  number 
of  wards  to  thirty-seven.  The  population  in  179;J  was 
1139;  in  1820  it  was  7497;  in  1850,  46.()01;  in  18G0, 
49,217;  in  1870,  86,076:  and  in  1874,  with  the  additions 
made  on  the  S.  in  1872,  it  is  about  140,000.  Adding  Al- 
legheny City,  which  is  practically  a  part  of  Pittsburg, 
the  population  is  210,000.  The  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  city, 
began  at  a  very  early  period.  As  early  as  1777  boat- 
building was  extensively  carried  on,  and  in  1794  a  lino  of 
keelboats  was  established  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  first  paper-mill  was  built  in  1798,  the  first  cot- 
ton-mill in  1805,  the  first  glasshouse  in  1807,  and  the  first 
nail-machine  was  put  up  in  1814.  The  establishment  of 
rolling-mills  and  foundries  began  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Pritain,  and  has  been  going  on 
steadily.  The  first  bank  was  started  in  1814,  and  the 
rivers  were  both  bridged  in  1816. 

The  present  condition  of  the  eity  may  best  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statistics:  There  are  10  daily  papers 
published.  2  of  which  are  in  German,  and  20  weeklies. 
The  number  of  iron-mills  is  43,  using  570  puddling  fur- 
naces and  520  nail-machines.  There  are  12  blast  furnaces 
for  the  production  of  pig  metal,  yiehling,  in  1873,  163,853 
tons,  and  the  pig  metal  imported  into  the  eity  by  rail  and 
river  in  the  same  year  was  320,342  tons,  making  a  total 
consumption  of  474,195  tons  for  mills  and  foundries.  The 
amount  of  ore  im])orted  for  use  in  furnaces  and  mills  was 
346,380  tons.  The  number  of  foundries  and  machine-shops 
is  75.  The  coal  and  coke  mined  and  sent  to  market  was 
130,000,000  bushels,  of  which  60.000,000  bushels  were 
shipped  down  the  river  to  ports  below,  and  70,000,000 
consumed  in  the  city.  Number  of  glasshouses,  70,  employ- 
ing 5000  men.  Number  of  home  insurance  companies,  19  ; 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  36;  savings  banks,  23; 
capital  of  insurance  companies,  $3,250,000;  of  banks, 
§13,000,OU0  ;  of  savings  banks.  $3,250,000.  The  receipts 
of  crude  oil  in  1874  were  2,000,00(t  barrels  and  the  exports 
of  refined  were  800,000  barrels.  The  grocery  and  produce 
trade,  wholesale,  amounts  annually  to  $25,000,01)0,  and  the 
dry  goods  trade  to  $10,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000,  and  the  annual 
export  of  manufactured  goods  at  $150,000,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  flour  were  400,000  barrels,  and  5,000.000  bushels 
grain.  The  great  "  Union  "  gun,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
was  cast  here  in  1861^  weighing  49,050  pounds.     The  va- 


rious manufactories  of  the  city  embrace  sheet,  bar,  nnd 
biiiler  iron  of  al!  kinds,  nails,  spikes,  rivets.  boUs,  nut.s, 
screws,  blister,  plough,  and  east  steel,  axles,  vises,  crow- 
bars, gtis-pipe,  stoves,  water-pi]»es.  iron  and  wooden 
bridges,  tacks,  glassware  of  all  kinds,  copper,  sheet  nnd 
pig,  white  lead,  ploughs,  wagons,  carriages,  .^hovels,  axes, 
safes,  cutlery,  wire,  boilers  and  engines,  files,  guns,  etc. 
There  are  3  copper-mills,  lit  white-lead  factories,  2  silver- 
smelting  furnaces  for  extracting  lead  and  silver  from  Uocky 
Mountain  ores,  ami  quite  a  numlier  of. smaller  factories  of 
various  sorts.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  from 
30.000  to  40,000.  and  the  total  business  of  the'eity  reaches 
an  aggregate  of  $200,000,000  annually.  There  are  now  6 
bridges  over  the  Allegheny,  c<mnecting  the  two  cities  of 
Pittsburg  ami  Allegheny,  1  of  which  is  a  beautiful  suspen- 
sion bridge  :  and  4  over  the  iMonongahela  connecting  the 
old  city  with  the  S.  side.  There  are  8  street  railways, 
leading  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  2  inclined  jdanes  up 
the  blurt"  hill  on  the  S.  side  formerly  known  as  Coal  Hill. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  system  of  ward  schools,  with  a 
high  school  for  advanci.'d  pupils,  and  numy  of  tlie  ward 
school-houses  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  Besides 
a  largo  number  of  fine  buildings,  public  and  private, 
there  are  1  university,  an  insane  hospital,  4  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  2  orphans'  asylums,  an  observatory, 
a  marine  hospital,  3  public  libraries,  and  about  200 
churches,  belonging  to  all  denominati<ms,  lioth  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  are  well  supplieil  with  water  from  Allegheny 
Hiver.  the  S.  side  being  suiipliecl  from  the  .NIonongahela, 
There  are  4  large  basins  on  high  ground,  holiling  the  sup- 
]dv  for  daily  use — 1  S.  of  the  river.  2  between  the  rivers, 
and  1  N.  of  the  Allegheny;  and  the  eity  of  Pittsburg  is 
now  engaged  in  building  new  reservoirs,  to  bo  filled  with 
water  drawn  from  the  Allegheny  above  the  city-line,  and 
of  sufficient  eai)acity  to  supply  a  eity  with  l.OOtl.lHHl  inhab- 
itants. There  are  5  gasworks,  with  mains  extending  to 
all  quarters,  and  gas  is  cheaper  in  this  city  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union,  being  supplied  to  the  eity  at  75 
cents  per  lOOO  cubic  feet,  and  to  citizens  at  $1  in  the 
densely-settled  parts  of  the  city.  Nine  railroads  enter  the 
city  from  various  jioints,  and  the  peojde  have  direct  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail.  The  Pittsburg  Virginia 
and  Charleston  road  is  the  only  one  unfinished.  It  is  now 
built  only  to  Monongahela  City,  in  tlie  adjoining  county 
of  Washington,  but  is  to  be  extende-i  into  West  Virginia 
and  southward  until  it  connects  with  the  Stiuthern  chain 
of  ro.ads.  The  steady  growth  of  the  eity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  from  1500  to  2000  new  houses  are  an- 
nually built,  more  than  half  of  them  being  brick.  The 
citv  was  visited  by  destructive  floods  in  1832  and  1852,  and 
by  a  terrible  fire  in  1845,  which  swept  away  one-third  of 
the  business  part  of  the  city.  It  has  also  been  thrice  vis- 
ited  by  the  cholera,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  each 
time.  The  general  health  of  the  city  is  remarkably  good, 
the  death-rate  being  80  to  100  weekly  in  a  population  of 
210.000.  KrssELL  Ekrett,  Ei>.  '*  Commercial." 

Pittsburg,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Camp  co.,  Tex, 

Pittsburg  Landing.     Pec  Shiloh. 

Pitts'ficid,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Pike  Co.,  III.,  at  the 
southern  terminus  of  Pittsfield  branch  of  Toledo  AV abash 
and  Western  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers,  several  flouring- 
mills  and  tobacco  manufactories,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
P.  1621;  of  tp.  2799. 

Pittsfield,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  Maine 
Central  R.  R.     P.  1813. 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
in  lat.  42°  36'  N..  Ion.  73°  15'  W.,  is  located  upon  a  beau- 
tiful plain  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
sheets  of  water,  adding  much  to  its  picturesqueness  and 
scenery.  There  are  6  lakes  and  lakelets,  the  outlets  of 
which  form  Ilousatonic  River,  one  branch  girting  tho 
village  on  the  W.  and  the  other  on  the  E..  both  finally 
meeting  P.  of  the  village.  It  is  sui)plied  with  water  and 
gas,  and  contains  a  park,  a  free  library  of  7000  vols.,  works 
of  art,  etc.,  1  high  and  30  public  schools,  2  seminaries,  a 
fine  court-house,  10  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3 
banks,  a  life  and  fire  insurance  company,  several  fine 
hotels,  a  jail,  and  fine  stores.  The  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
afi"ord  excellent  water-power,  which  is  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  silk,  and  tacks, 
Pittsfield  is  an  important  railroad  centre;  Boston  and 
Albany.  Housatonic.  and  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  R.  Rs. 
pass  through  it,  affording  good  facilities  for  transportation 
in  all  directions.  A  benevolent  institution  for  the  disabled 
by  accident  or  disease  ranks  among  its  charities.  The  site 
of  Pittsfield  was  granted  to  Boston  in  1735,  and  was  known 
as  Boston  Plantation  until  its  incorporation  in  1761,  when 
it  received  its  present  name.    P,  11,112,   John  Tatlock. 

Pittsfield,  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  1121. 
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Pittsfieldy  p.-tp.,  Merrimack  co.,  X.  11.,  on  Suncook 
Valley  K.  K.,  15  miles  E.  of  Concord,  has  an  academy,  5 
churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers.  I  cotton-factory,  and  1 
shoe-factory.     P.  1600.         J.  C.  Cashman,  Ed.  "Star." 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  V.,  on  Unadilla 
River.      P.  UGU. 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.     P.  980. 

PittsHeldf  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  CO.,  Pa.,  on  Broken 
Straw  Creek  and  Philadelphia  and  Erie  division  of  Penn- 
sylvania K.  K.     P.  1260. 

PittsAeld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.     P.  482. 

Pittsfield,  tp.,  Brown  co..  Wis.     P.  o85. 

PittsTord,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  la.     P.  512. 

Pittsford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  U.  H.      P.  1675. 

Pittsford,  j).-v.  and  tp..  Monroe  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  Iron- 
dequ<»it  Creek.  Erie  Canal,  and  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
P.  of  V.  505  ;  of  tp.  1974. 

Pittsford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Rutland 
R.  K.     P.  2127. 

Pitts'grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Salem  co.,  N.  J.,  on  West 
Jersey  K.  R.     P.  1667. 

Pitt's  Point,  p.-v.,  Bullitt  co.,  Ky.     P.  98. 

Pitts'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  on  Kenne- 
bec River.     P.  2;i5;{. 

Pittston,  p.-b.  and  tp..  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Wyoming  coal-regitm.  9  miles  from  Wilkesbarre, 
ships  annually  over  1,000,000  tons  of  cual,  an<i  has  'S  rail- 
roads, excellent  public  schools,  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, 2  newspapers,  4  banks,  water  and  gas  works,  I 
foundry,  and  machine-shops,  1  knitting  and  2  planin:; 
mills,  a  stove  manufactory,  terra-cotta  works,  lumber- 
yards.    P.  uf  b.  6760;  of  tj).  4447. 

(i.  M.  RiciiART,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

Pitts'town,  ]t.-v.  and  tp.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Troy  and  liostcm  R.  R.     P.  409.'{. 

Pittsylva'iiia,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  by 
North  Carolina.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly,  picturesque, 
and  very  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  abound.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  tobacco  are  largely  produced.  Traversed 
by  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  Cap.  Chatham  (Pitt- 
svlv:inia  Court-house).  L>auvillo  is  the  largest  town.  P. 
;i*l,;i4.''.. 

Pittsylvania  Court-house  (P.  0.  name,  Chatham), 
cap.  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va. 

Pitu'itary  Body  [Lat.  pitnita,  "mucus*'],  a  small, 
soft,  reddish,  oval,  vascular  body  within  the  skull,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  nrlta  turcic(t.  It  has  two  lobes,  and  appears 
to  be  a  iluctless  gland,  of  the  same  class  with  the  thyroid, 
the  thymus,  etc.,  and  like  them  is  proportionally  much 
larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult. 

Piu'ra,  town  of  Peru,  in  a  dry  and  sandy  plain  on  the 
river  Piura,  in  hit.  5°  11'  S..  6;i  miles  from  its  pnrt,  Payta, 
on  the  Pacific,  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  Ib'M,  and  is  the 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  province 
of  whi<.-h  Piura  is  the  capital,  and  which  bears  the  same 
mime,  is  ricli  in  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  magnesia,  Ume,  and 
petroleum,  and  produces  maize,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and 
8ugar;  it  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  breed  of  mules.  The 
city  is  well  and  substantially  built,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  A  railway  connecting  it  with  Payta  is 
under  construction.     P.  about  15,000. 

Pi'us,  the  name  of  nine  popes,  of  whom  three  have  ac- 
quired a  conspicuous  name  in  history. —  Pirs  VI.  {(iioviirini 
Aii'frlu),  C.tunt  liraschi,  b.  at  Cescna,  province  of  Forli, 
Italy,  Dec.  27,  1 717;  was  elected  pope  Feb.  15,  1 775.  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  In  most  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  Austria.  France.  Portugiil.  Xaples,  and  Tuscany, 
there  showed  itself  a  murki-il  tcii'lcnry  to  emancipate  the 
national  Church  from  the  authority  of  the  pope  an«l  j)lace 
it  under  the  ilireet  control  of  the  state:  against  which 
tendency  Pius  V'l.  found  no  other  weajion  to  apj)ly  than  a 
repetition  ul'  the  <dd  papal  pretensions.  Rut  these  decla- 
mations sounded  so  much  tlic  more  singular  in  hi'^  mouth 
ns  he  was  not  a  character  of  any  great  weight.  Although  a 
handsome,  graceful,  affabU*  man.  of  jireposscssing  manners, 
he  was  somewhat  vain,  a  little  n.stontalious.  weak  and  ir- 
res(dute  of  will,  nnd  sonn  entanLrlcd  in  glarinir  self-contra- 
dictions. He  drained  j»arts  of  tlu-  Pontine  Marshes,  hut 
tlie  immense  sums  which  tliis  undertaking  t^ost  he  raised 
by  establishing  in  his  states  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
forms  of  lottery,  which  here,  as  everywhere,  speeilily  re- 
duced ponr  pcMiple  to  cfimplete  misery.  He  built  Ihc  har- 
bor (if  Ancrmu.  hut  he  gave  his  nephew.  Luii;i  Uriischi.  a 
monopoly  uf  the  trade  in  oil  and  corn.     With  .l.>.(>|d)  1 1,  he 


succeeded  in  negotiating  without  incurring  any  open  breach, 
but  with  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  this 
proved  impossible.  The  policy  of  the  National  Convention 
and  the  Directory  was  as  violent  and  cynical  as  that  of  the 
pope  was  imprudent  and  undignified.  In  1797  he  bought 
the  Peace  of  Tolentino  by  immense  sacrifices  of  land  and 
money.  But  new  complications  soon  arose,  and  on  Feb. 
18,  1798.  the  French  proclaimed  the  Republic  in  Rome 
and  imprisoned  the  pope.  The  old  man.  now  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  was  carried  from  Rome  to  Florence,  thence  to 
Grenoble,  and  at  last  to  Vah-nce.  borne  across  Mount  Oe- 
nevre  in  a  litter  and  sheltered  against  the  cold  by  the  furs 
of  the  hussars  who  formed  his  guard.  At  Valence  he  d. 
shortly  after.  Aug.  29,  1799.— Pus  VII.  (r?r^7or  /Airna- 
6««),  Count  Chiaramonti,  b.  at  Cesena  Aug.  14,  1742,  a 
cousin  of  Pius  VI.;  was  elected  pope  Mar.  14.  1800;  en- 
tered Rome  July  3  by  the  aid  of  Austrian,  English,  and 
Turkish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  papal  do- 
minions with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin 
Nov.  22,  ISOl.liaving  concluded  the  concordat  with  Franco 
on  July  15  of  the  san^p  year.  His  aim,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  author- 
ity in  all  its  mediieval  glory,  but  he  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  firm  will,  and  all  his  actions  hear  a  mark  of  gen- 
tleness and  simj)licity  which  commands  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. Nov.  28, 1804,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  un  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon,  in  order  to  crown  him,  but  this  visit,  which  last- 
ed till  Apr.  4,  1805.  was  fata!  to  the  good  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
concordat  gaAo  rise  to  many  questions  at  once  delicate  and 
important.  The  demands  of  Napoleon  became  by  degrees 
almost  outrageous.  While  the  iJirectory  simply  declared 
the  papal  authority  null  and  void,  the  emperor  seemed  in- 
clined to  u.se  it  as  a  puppet.  The  resistance  of  Pius  VII. 
was  energetic  and  dignified,  but  unsuccessful.  Feb.  2, 
1808,  Rome  was  garrisoned  with  French  troops,  and  Apr. 
2  of  the  same  year  the  provinces  of  I'rbino.  Ancona,  Ma- 
cerata.  and  Camerin<i  were  incorjxirated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.,  May  17,  1809.  the  incorporation  was  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  papal  dominions,  and  when  the  pope 
excommunicated  Napoleon  by  a  bull  of  June  11,  (Jen.  Radet 
broke  into  the  Vatican  during  the  night  of  July  6  and 
carrieil  the  pope  away  a  prisoner,  first  to  (irenoblc.  then 
to  Savona.  at  last  (in  lS12j  to  Fontainebleau.  Hero  Na- 
poleon comjielled  him  to  sign  a  new  concordat  (Jan.  25, 
ISLJ),  but  Mar.  24  the  pope  revoked  his  consent,  and  de- 
clared that  ho  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  until  he  had  been  restored  to  Rome.  Jan.  22. 
1S14,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  capital,  and  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  all  his  possessions,  with  the  exception 
of  .\vignon  and  Venaissin,  were  restored  to  him.  His  sub- 
sequent government  was  energetic  and  Just,  but  thoroughly 
reactionary  in  b<)th  ecclesiastical  andp<ditica!  respects.  D. 
Aug.  20,  iS2;t.— Pirs  IX.  (dnnniiui  .l/.irm  .AfuMtm-Fer- 
retti),  b.  at  Sinigaglia  May  l.H,  1792.  Delicate  health  com- 
petled  him  to  give  up  his  original  plan  of  embracing  the 
military  profession.  lie  entered  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
studied  tncology  at  the  College  of  Volterra.  and  took  holy 
orders  in  1S18;  in  lS2;t-25  visited  Chili;  in  182"  was  cre- 
ated archbishop  of  Spoleto.  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
18,'i2  to  the  see  of  Imnla  ;  in  1810  was  made  cardinal,  and 
was  several  times  employed  in  diplomatic  missions.  In  all 
the  dilTerent  oflices  he  filled  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  mildness,  benevolence,  ancl  vivid  .*>ympathy  of  his  na- 
ture. Asylums,  hospitals,  schools — in  short,  all  kinds  of 
educational  nnd  charitable  institutions — received  his  at- 
tention and  support,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  tJregory 
XVI..  the  conclave  chose  him  pope  (June  Di.  IS  16),  he  waa 
greeted  with  general  acclamation.  His  first  steps  as  a 
sovereign  increased  his  popularity  still  more.  Ho  grantetl 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  nolitical  olVenders.  and  suppressed 
with  great  energy  all  atuses  in  the  administration.  Ho 
lowered  the  taxes,  granted  concessions  for  railroads,  fa- 
vored commerce  and  manufactures,  opened  iho  civil  offices 
to  laymen,  and  cjilled  together  (Nov..  IS  17)  a  council  of 
stale  C()mposed  of  delegates  from  the  provinces.  These 
proceedings  created  quite  an  enthusiasm  for  iiini.  not  only 
in  Rome  nnrl  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  civilised  world,  and 
excited  the  most  "sanguine  cxi»ectalii»ns.  The  nmro  sur- 
prising was  it  that  the  next  year  (Nov.  21.  iSISl  he  had 
to  llee  from  Rome  in  ilisguise  ami  lake  refuge  in  ihe  Neo- 
polilan  fortress  of  OaMa.  Rut  this  sudden  change  in  his 
position  is  to  ho  explained  partly  fmm  ihe  fuel  that  all 
Ins  reforms  resulted  from  the  kindness  uf  his  persimal 
character,  rathrr  than  from  any  liheralily  in  his  pidilical 
ideas;  partlv  froTu  the  circumstanee  that  by  his  general 
amnesty  Rome  hud  he<vimo  the  gathering  place  of  n  great 
number  of  political  intriguers,  rxasperateil  exiles,  and 
fanatical  cnthusiasl-*.  whose  exau^jerated  demnnd-*  no  lib- 
eralil  V  of  views  could  natisfy.  nnd  whi*  never  cea-^ed  to  stir 
up  lUi'l  iiin:inic  lln'  iT'-nrral  e\'ileunnt  uf  the  peoiilc.     The 
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pope  appealed  to  France,  Austria.  Spain,  and  Naples  for 
nelp,  and  in  Apr..  1S41>.  an  Austrian  array  moved  townrd 
Home  from  tlio  N.,  and  a  French  from  t'ivitii  Vocfhia.  On 
All*;.  22,  Uomo  mirreiidered  to  the  Frent'h.  and  tlie  pa])ai 
authority  was  rc-estublished  :  the  p<tpe  himself  rfturni'd 
in  Apr.,  ISjO.  As  lonj;  as  the  Austriun  army  oci'u|)ifd  the 
northern  piirt  of  the  state,  and  liiu  Frunch  army  Komi*  and 
the  eoutliern  part,  the  government  of  I'ius  TX.  remained 
undisturbed  ;  but  it  was  evidt-nt  enough  that  it  was  anliig- 
onistie  to  the  feeling''  and  ideas  of  his  subjects.  As  i^oon 
as  the  Austrian  army  retired  (in  18.V.M.  the  ntu-thern  prov- 
inces annexed  themselves  to  tlie  kin;;di>m  of  Italy,  and  the 
same  took  place  in  Rome  and  the  southern  province  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  army  in  ISTO.  Without  any 
further  revolutions  i»r  disturbances,  the  temporal  pi>wer  of 
tlio  pope  glided  out  of  existence.  How  far  the  views  of 
I'ius  IX.  were  from  harmonizing  with  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  best  seen  in  bis  mnnugemcnt  <if  eeele- 
siastioal  affairs.  He  enriched  the  dogmatics  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  with  two  new  doctrines — namely,  the 
immaeuiatu  conception  ot  the  \'irjnn,  tstablished  by  a  de- 
cree of  Dee.  S,  IS.)  t.  and  the  inl'allioility  of  the  pope  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  established  by  the  >o-called 
a'cumeniciil  council  of  Rome  in  lt>7ll.  IJut  both  these  doc- 
trines seem  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  still  more  apparent  is  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  encyclical  letter  of  Dec.  JS,  18(34,  espeeially'in  its 
famous  Syllabus.  ■  Here  Pius  IX.  condemned  as  heretical  the 
iileas  of  liberty  of  conscience,  oi"  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
the  independence  of  the  secular  government  from  the  eccle- 
siastical, of  the  equality  of  laymen  and  clergymen  before  the 
law,  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  etc.;  that  is  to  say,  he  con- 
demned in  the  eighty-four  theses  all  the  principal  ideas  of 
modern  eiviliznlion  as  heretical.  In  France  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Syllabus  was  forbidden;  the  Italian  govern- 
ment protested  against  its  contents  in  very  strong  expres- 
sions; and  the  Austrian  government  took  a  cautious  reser- 
vation. The  general  effect  was  that  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  very  vividly  felt. 
1).  Feb.  7,  1878.  Clemens  Peterse.v. 

Pi  Ute',  county  of  S.  E.  Utah,  extending  W.  from  the 
Territory  of  Colorado.  Estimated  area,  5500  sq.  m.  It 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  surface.  Mining  is 
the  chief  industry.     Cap.  Bullion.     P.  82. 

Pi-Utes,     See  Paii-Utrs. 

Pix'ley,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  III.     P.  1517. 

Pizar'ro  (  Francisco),  the  "  great  marquis,"  b.  at  Trux- 
illo,  Spain,  about  1471,  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Spanish 
colonel  of  foot  by  a  peasant-girl  of  Estramadura  ;  was  bred 
a  swineherd,  and  even,  according  to  a  popular  account, 
was  suckled  by  the  swine  in  infancy,  on  account  of  his 
mother's  neglect.  He  grew  up  a  bold,  ignorant,  and  bru- 
tal man,  and  from  1510  to  1525  was  engaged  in  perilous 
adventures  in  Spanish  America:  was  one  of  Balboa's 
party  which  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Having  heard 
of  the  existence  of  Peru,  with  its  great  wealth,  he  led  a 
party  which  after  incredible  hardships  reached  and  partly 
explored  that  country  in  152(5,  a  previous  expedition  hav- 
ing failed  (1524).  In  1528  he  obtained  leave  of  Charles 
V.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Peru,  but  without  public 
aid;  and  in  15.''.1,  after  great  sufferings,  he  invaded  the 
Peruvian  empire  with  110  foot-soldiers,  67  mounted  men, 
and  two  small  cannon;  treacherously  seized  the  confiding 
inca,  Atahuallpa,  and  in  less  than  two  years  had  overthrown 
the  ancient  government  of  the  realm,  partly  by  good  gen- 
eralship, unceasing  activity,  and  unfailing  valor,  but  quite 
as  much  by  perfi»ly  and  brutal  violence.  Pizarro  was  made 
a  marquis,  founded  Lima  and  other  towns,  and  for  some 
years  ruled  Peru  as  captain-general  with  almost  absolute 
power ;  but  a  desperate  and  nearly  successful  revolt  of  the 
Indians  was  followed  in  1538  by  a  contest  with  Almagro. 
his  associate,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  soon  after  which 
Almagro's  followers  attacked  Pizarro  in  his  ]ial.ace  f.Tune 
2fi,  1541).  and  he  was  killed  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
Pizarro  was  simply  a  successful  robber.  Avarice,  perfidy, 
jealousy,  cruelty,  and  habits  of  brutal  outrage  marked 
his  career.  When  in  power  he  said  no  to  every  request. 
Courage  and  constancy  to  his  purpose  must  be  conceded  to 
him.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  embracing  the 
crucifix.  lie  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  married 
the  inca's  daughter,  and  founded  a  line  of  grandees,  mar- 
quises de  la  Conquista,  who  still  bear  his  name.  His  half- 
brothers,  Gonzalo,  Hernando,  and  Juan,  were  partners  of 
his  crimes  in  Peru. 

Piz'zo,  seaport  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Catanzaro,  on  a  rocky  hill  rising  above  the  (Julf  of  Sta. 
Eufemia.  This  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  old 
baronial  castle  still  exists,     it  is  a  place  of  very  consider- 


:ilil.  iiiule.  and  the  fisheries  arc  important,  the  tunny  being 
uin.~t  iibundant.     P.  in  1S74,  8300. 

Placenta.  See  EMUityoLOGV,  bv  Puok.  .Ioun  C.  Dal- 
TON,  M.  !>.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Placcn'ta  [(Ir.  nXaKoOi;,  *'  a  flat  cake  "],  a  structure  pe- 
culiar to  iiiammals  of  the  highest  class — Monodclphia  or 
Plai^cntalia — and  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  ftetus 
during  a  pridongcd  intrauterine  life.  It  is  developed  in 
various  degrees  of  complication,  and  thc>e  have  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  placentiferous  mammals  into  various 
grouj)S,  distinguished  by  the  degree  of  development. 

In  (1)  the  Primates  {man  and  monkeys).  (2)  Chirojiters 
(bats),  (:;)  Inscctivores,  (4)  Rodents,  i5j  Carnivores,  (ti) 
Proboscidians,  and  (7)  Hyracoids,  the  placenta  is  formed 
by  outgrowths  from  both  the  ovum  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  the  former  furnishing  the  amnion 
and  chorion,  and  the  latter  the  ilccidua  :  in  the  first  stage 
the  chorion  develops  villi,  which  fit  into  flepressions  of  tlie 
decidua,  but  finally  the  cliorion  and  decidua  grow  together 
and  form  a  single  structure;  the  decidua  itself  is  resolv- 
able into  three  parts — (I)  a  deridtta  rent,  lining  the  gen- 
eral cavity  rd'  the  uterus;  (2)  a  deddiifi  nj/rja,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  invests  the  o\  um  ; 
and  (?>)  a  drridua  Bcrotiun,  which  is  a  sjjccial  development 
of  the  decidua  vera,  and  is.  says  Huxley,  "a  layer  of 
especial  thickness,  developed  in  contiguity  with  those 
chorionic  villi  which  persist  and  become  converted  into 
the  fo-tal  placenta."  The  ]}Iacenta  of  this  type  character- 
izes the  (Monodclphia)  Dcciduata  of  Huxley:  in  some  of 
these  (the  Primates,  Chiropters.  Insectivores,  and  Rodents) 
the  placenta  encloses  the  fa-tus  in  a  discoid  sac  ;  in  others 
(Carnivores.  Proboscidians,  and  Hyracoids)  it  forms  a 
zone-liko  girdle  around  the  foetus. 

In  the  t'ngulates  and  Cetaceans  no  decidua  is  developed 
from  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  The  types  thus  distin- 
guished are  combined  by  Huxley  under  the  common  name 
(Monodclphia)  Xon-deciduata. 

Among  the  Edentates  are  exemplifications,  it  is  said,  of 
all  these  types;  and  inasmuch  as  the  concordance  in  other 
respects  of  these  mammals  indicates  their  consociation  to 
be  natural,  the  classificatory  value  of  the  placental  cha- 
racters are  strongly  impugned. 

The  chief  zoologists  who  have  made  use  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  placenta  for  the  characterization  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  orders  of  mammals  are  Von  Bacr.  H. 
Milne  Edwards,  and  Huxley.  H.  Milne  Edwards  has  es- 
pecially used  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  in  great 
detail  for  the  classification  <if  the  several  forms  ( liechercha. 
pour  nerrir  <l  VHistoire  uaturelle  dea  Mammiftre»,  introduc- 
tion, 1S08).  Theodork  (Iii.i.. 

Placenta'lia  [from  pJacentii],  a  name  given  by  Owen 
to  those  mammals  which  are  provided  with  a  placenta.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  sub-class  Monodclphia  of  l>e  Blainville 
and  recent  authors.    (See  Mammals.)      Tueouoke  Gill. 

Placentia,     See  Piacenza. 

Placen'tia,  seaport,  cap.  of  Placentia  district,  New- 
foundland, on  a  low  beach  (sometimes  overflowed)  on  the 
E.  side  of  Placentia  Bay.  Its  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not 
xavy  deep.  Placentia,  settled  by  the  French  in  1G26,  was 
long  held  by  them  as  a  menace  to  the  English,  who  once 
attacked  it  "without  success.  Placentia  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop.     P.  about  400. 

Placer',  county  of  California,  extending  W.  and  S.  W. 
from  the  Nevada  State  line  to  Sacramento  River.  Much 
of  it  is  rugged  and  densely  timbered.  The  W.  part  is 
level.  Wool,  wheat,  fruit,  and  lumber  are  extensively 
produced.  Quartz,  hydraulic,  and  other  gold-mining  arc 
important  industries.  Traversed  by  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  by  N.  fork  of  American  River.  Area,  1386  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Auburn.     P.  11,357. 

Placerville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal., 
situ.ated  about  40  miles  E.  of  Sacramento,  has  excellent 
public  schools,  1  private  academy.  4  churches,  1  synagogue, 
2  weekly  newspapers.  1  iron-foundry.  2  fire-engine  compa- 
nies. 4  distilleries,  2  breweries,  1  evaporator  for  fruit-dry- 
ing, 1  grist  and  9  saw  mills,  and  stores.  Quartz  lodes 
bearing  gold  are  numerous,  and  water  is  obtained  for  min- 
ing and  irrigation  from  lakes  situatetl  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  through  an  aqueduct  over  40  miles  in 
length.  Fruit-growing  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the 
breeding  of  Angora  goats  has  proved  successful.  The 
Odtl  Fellows,  Masons.  Knights  Templar.  Red  Men.  and 
Druiils  have  each  lodges  here.  Numerous  quartz- mills 
are  located  in  the  vicinity.  P.  of  v.  15^2;  of  tp.  2G2I. 
W.  A.  Selkikk.  Ed.  "Mountain  Democrat." 

PlacerviHe,  p.-v.,  Boisg  co.,  Id.     P.  318. 

Placerville,  v.,  Elko  co.,  Nev.     P.  160. 

Placogan'oids  [from  n-Aaf,  a  "flat  plate."  yavo<i, 
"  brightness,"  in  allusion  to  the  lustre  of  the  plates  or 
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scales,  and  «iSo5,  "  form  "],  the  name  of  a  group  of  e,\tinct 
fishes,  embracinj;  types  pe(;uliar  to  the  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian epoch!!,  and  which  were  distinguished  by  their  plate- 
lilic  armor.     (See  Fish.)  Theuuuue  Gill. 

Placiin'idiF  [Plartiria.n\aKoit.  a  "flat  jdate."  given  in  i 
allusion  to  tlie  flat,  plate-like  form  of  the  shell],  a  family 
of  conchifcrous  moUusks  allied  to  the  oysters,  etc.  The 
body  is  much  compressed  and  sub-orbicular;  the  mouth 
has  its  margins  free,  double,  and  fringed  with  eirrhi :  gills 
two  on  each  side,  unsymmetrical,  uniterl  behind:  mouth 
with  plain  lips  confluent  with  the  gills;  foot  small  and 
cylin>lrical,  with  a  small  retractctr  muscle;  the  sexes  are 
distinct;  "the  generative  system  attached  to  the  right 
mnntlc-lobe.  and  the  ventricle  e.xposed  "  (  )Voodiritrd);  the 
shell  has  moderately  unequal  suhcircular  valves,  which 
arc  semi-transparent,  and  consists  entirely  of  sub-nacreous 
plicated  lamina*  penetrated  to  some  extent  by  minute  tu- 
iiuli ;  the  hinge  has  a  cartilage  boundeil  by  two  diverging 
ridges  in  the  right  valve,  corresponding  with  grooves  in 
the  left :  there  are  scars  left  of  a  large  submedian  adductor 
muscle,  and  a  small  one  in  front  of  it.  The  family  is 
chiefly  represented  by  species  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  AnomiidsB  of  North  America  are  the  nearest 
allies.  Theodore  Gill. 

Plagal.     See  Modes,  Ecclesiastical. 

Pla'gal  Ca'dence,  in  music,  a  cadence  formed  by  the 
harmony  of  the  subdominant,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic 
or  keynote.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  church  music,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  the  "'ecclesiastical"  cadence. 
(Sec  Mrsic.) 

Plagios'tomi  [irAiyioi.  "oblique."  and  aro/jia,  "the 
mouth  "].  an  order,  or  rather  super-order,  of  Selachians, 
including  the  sharks  (order  Squall)  and  rays  (order  Rai»). 
They  are  distinguished,  in  contrast  with  the  llolocephali, 
by  the  freedom  of  the  mandibular  bone  and  its  simple 
articulation  with  the  cranium,  the  absence  of  opercular 
bones,  the  dcvelojiment  of  five  (rarely  six  or  seven) 
external  branchial  apertures.  (See  further  Rai.k  and 
S«fALi.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Plague  [Gr.  irAij^ij;  Lat.  plar/a,  a  "blow"],  a  malig- 
nant and  fatal  contagious  fever,  now  little  known,  but  for- 
merly epidemic  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  spreading 
in  devastating  epidemics  throughout  Europe.  By  its  mor- 
tality it  was  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  countries  and  the 
advance  of  civilization.  It  was  termed  "the  pest,"  the 
"black  death,"  and  the  "  great  mortality."  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Europe  was  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  544. 
Since  that  time  epidemics  have  occurred  at  variable  inter- 
vals;  there  were  forty-five  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  "Great  Plague"  of  London  was  in  1CC5.  and  w;"\s 
sujiposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Holland.  It  is  esti-  I 
matcil  that  in  Europe  25,000,000  have  died  of  plague. 
The  disease  has  prevailed  in  brief  and  local  epidemics 
during  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies— at  Copenhagen  in  1712,  JLwrseilles  1720,  Moscow 
1771,  Malta  ISl.'i,  Silesia  1SI9,  Bulgaria  (in  the  Russian 
army)  in  IS2S-29.  It  has  not  ai)peared  even  locally  in 
Europe  since  1S41.  Its  last  appearance  in  Egypt  was  in  j 
LS44.  In  l.'*57-5S  it  occurred  among  the  .\rab3  of  North 
Africa,  in  1857  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  1,S71  in  Persian 
Koordistan.  The  plague  is  now  regarded  as  a  zymotic  dis- 
ease, derivecl  from  insalubrious  and  poisonous  atmospheric 
or  telluric  conditions,  a  matfi-ii's  ini>rt>i  gaining  access  to  I 
the  blood,  and  rapidly  multiplying  in  it  and  destroying  its  | 
nutritive  elements.  In  malignity  and  nature  it  resemble.'! 
typhus  fever,  but  is  regarded  as  dislinct  from  it.  lis  prop- 
agation was  formerly  supposed  to  be  by  contagion,  but  it 
is  now  regarded  as  due  to  importation  by  ships  or  on  the 
person,  and  communicable  by  atmospheric  infection.  In 
Egypt  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  considered  its  pesti- 
lential source.  (Jvcrcrowding,  ba<l  ventilation,  unclcanli- 
noss,  deficient  food,  and  residence  in  damp,  marsliy  soils 
have  been  considered  the  predisposing  causes  of  local  epi- 
demics. /Vfter  exposure  there  is  a  period  of  latency  or 
incubation  of  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  disease  1ms 
four  shigcs,  yet  all  may  occur  in  rapicl  succession  and  brief 
time:  (II  invasion,  (2)  fever.  (.11  local  phlegmons,  ami  (4) 
eolla|)se  or  convalescence.  It  is  preceded  by  lassitude  and 
enfeeblement  of  mind  and  body;  its  definite  onset  is  an- 
nouncetl  by  shi\cring,  headache,  vertigo,  vinniting,  high 
fcver-hcat,  greiit  pr<istration,  stupor  or  unconsciousness, 
blood  in  the  urine  or  from  the  bowels,  the  appearance  of 
bubos  or  inflammatory  enlargement  of  lympnalic  glands, 
or  of  carbuiu-les,  or  again,  in  fatal  cases.  (»f  pctechijo  or 
purple  spots  and  mottling  of  the  skin.  Its  duratiim  is 
two  oi  three  days,  and,  when  survived,  a  slow  subsc<|uent 
convalescence.  It  is  to  bo  jircventcd  by  hygienic  measures 
and  public  ((uarantine,  but  its  treatment,  beyond  general 
measures    of    stimulation    and    nutritive    support,    avails 
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little.     (See  Uecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Am, 
don.  1816.)  -' 

E.  Uaiiwix  IIiusox,  Jr.    Revised  bv  W'illabd  Parker. 

Plaice.     See  Pleiko-vectid.k. 

Plain,  tp.,  Monroe  CO.,  Ark.     P.  220. 

Plain,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1490. 

Plain,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.     P.  1293. 

Plain,  tp..  Stark  co.,  0.,  on  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  K.  R.     P.  2220. 

Plain,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.     P.  1S37. 

Plain,  tp..  Wood  co.,  0.    P.  1719. 

Plain  City,  p.-v..  Darby  tp.,  Madison  co..  0.,  on  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R..  17  miles  W.  of  Colum- 
bus, has  ;j  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  1  steam 
flouring-mill,  2  hotels,  and  1  planing-mill.     P.  4fi7. 

A.  Smith,  El).  "Press." 

Plainficld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  eo..  Conn.,  at  the 
junction  of  Norwich  and  Worcester  with  Providence  Hart- 
ford and  Fishkill  R.  R.,  on  Quinebaug  and  Moosup  rivers. 
P.  4521. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  AVill  co.,  111.,  on  Du  Pa>'o 
Creek.     P.  723;  of  tp.  1750. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.,  Guilford  tp..  Hendricks  eo.,  Ind.,  on 
St.  L.  Vundalia  Terre  H.  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     P.  7<J5. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,JIass.    P.  521. 

Plainfield,  tp.,  Iosco  eo.,  Mich.     P.  122. 

Plainfield,  tp..  Kent  co.,  .Mich.,  on  Grand  River  and 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  1499. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Con- 
necticut River.     P.  15S9. 

Plainfield,  city.  New  Providence  tp..  Union  co..  N.  .T., 
on  Central  R.  R.  of  New  .Jersey,  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  l,'!fi9:  has  1  institute.  1  seminary  ami  free  graded  school, 
15  churches,  4  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  exten- 
sive clothing  manufactory.     P.  5095. 

.T.  C.  Ill  sYox,  En.  "  Ce.vtbal  N.  J.  Times." 

Plainficld,  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Unadilla  River. 
P.  1 2  IS. 

Plainfield,  tp.,  Northampton  co..  Pa.,  on  S.  slope  of 
the  liluc  .Mountains.     P.  198?. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.   and 
Winooski  River.     P.  726. 


tp.,  Washington   co.,   Vt.,  on 


Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co..  Wis.    P.  997. 
Plain  (Jrovc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  CO.,  Pa.    P.  775. 
Plainland,  tp..  Monroe  co.,  .^rk.    P.  220. 
Plains,  fi.-v.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna 

River.     1'.  4018. 

Plains,  tp..  Rockingham  co.,  Va..  on  Washington  City 
Virginia  .Midland  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.    P.  3035. 

Plain  Song,  or  Plain  Chant  [Lat.  caiifin  /triim.  ,• 
It.'  cimto  frntut],  in  music,  the  siiniile.  gra\e.  and  unadorned 
chant  in  which  the  services  of  tno  Catholic  Church  have 
been  rendered  from  a  very  early  age.  It  consists  largelv 
of  monotone,  and  its  inflections  seldom  exceed  the  range 
of  an  octave.  The  ecclesiastical  elnmt  is  supposed  to  bo 
chiefly  of  tlreek  origin,  with  some  modifications  brought  in 
from  Hebrew  sources  by  the  converts  from  .liidaism  in  tho 
first  centuries.  Prior  to  the  time  of  St.  -Ambroso  (fourth 
century)  the  music  of  the  Church  was  in  a  rude  an<l  un- 
settled condition,  but  by  his  skill  and  energy  it  assumed 
the  more  regular  form  known  as  the  .Vmbrosian  chant.  .Vt 
a  later  period  Gregory  tho  Great  introduced  many  im- 
jirovements,  corrected  certain  abuses,  and  gave  to  the  ritual 
chant  tluit  more  systematic  form  which  has  since  borne  his 
name.  IMain  song  is  usually  written  in  black  note  on  a 
stave  of  four  lines,  with  either  a  C  or  an  F  clef.    (See  Iike- 

GOUIAX  .Ml  sic.)  WllllAU  Staixtox. 

Plaint'ilT  (law).  At  tho  common  law  this  term  was 
confined  to  the  class  of  legal  actions  called  personal  as 
distinguished  from  real,  an'l  described  the  moving  j)arly 
therein,  the  one  who  is  named  on  the  record  ns  bringing 
the  actifui  :  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  which  prevails  in 
most  of  the  Slates,  it  designates  tho  same  person  in  all 
classes  of  civil  suits,  whelher  legal  or  equitable.  It  is  a 
French  word,  first  used  when  tho  records  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeilings  were  kept  in  that  laiiguage.  and  finally  passing 
into  the  English  with  a  slight  cliauge  of  ortliogniphy.  In 
the  curliest  books  it  appears  as  piriinlifir,  from  /ilri/udrr. 
jiuw  pl'iihdrr,  to  "complain."  Thus,  Itrillnn  says;  "No 
judgment — that  is,  judicial  proceeiling^nn  take  ]ilacp 
without  three  persons — \iii  jwir,  iiii  ftlri/ntiff'r,  rt  101  dff'nut 
nuttf."  Ill  the  V'tir  llnnkn,  which  are  the  earliest  reports 
of  decided  cases  in  Hiigland,  ali'l  are  written  in  the  l:iw 
French,  the  spelling  is  plri»ti/r,  while  in  Littleton,  nod 
other  subsequent  rep(»rts  still  in  the  French,  it  is  chnngc"! 
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to  plftfnti/*',  but  in  the  oMc?t  editions  of  Citkc's  Ctnumrtit- 
ari'H  it  is  treated  as  iin  Kngli^h  wont,  retiiininj;.  however, 
the  form  last  mentioned,  which  was  ultimately  altered 
to  the  jircsent  mode  nf  spelling.  liy  the  early  Kn^lish 
law,  and  hef«)rc  any  statutory  modififiitions,  spoeial  naiiu's 
were  emidoyed  to  designate  the  moving  party,  the  party 
who  institutes  the  proeeedings.  in  the  various  ehxsses  of 
eiiits  and  in  the  dilTerent  courts.  In  '*  real  actions  " — that 
is,  the  aneient  forms  of  legal  actions  by  which  title  t<>  lan<i 
was  establi>-^hcd  and  its  possession  recovereil — lie  was  de- 
noniinatcd  "the  demandant;"  in  suits  in  ecpiity  he  was 
called  "  tlie  complainant :"  and  in  the  admiralty  and  eccle- 
siastical courts,  or  wherever  the  proceedings  were  based 
upon  the  Roman  civil  law,  he  was  known  as  "the  libel- 
lunt."  The  term  "  plaintiff"  was  thus  restricted  to  a  class, 
but  most  important  and  common  class,  nf  legal  actions, 
embracing  all  those  which  were  not  "real."  I'ndcr  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  distinction  existed,  growing  out  of  the 
extreme  technicality  of  the  common  law,  between  the  legal 
or  nominal  plaintiff  and  the  equitable  or  re:il  plaintiff. 
The  former  wiia  the  one  who  appeared  as  siu^h  on  the 
record,  and  in  whom  the  bare  legal  title  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  controversy  was  vested;  the  latter  was  the 
j)erson  who,  not  holding  this  bare  legal  title,  and  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  recorii,  was  still  the  actual  owner  of  trie 
demand,  entitled  tc»  the  proceeds,  and  for  whoso  benefit  the 
action  was  prosecuted.  These  common-law  rules  formerly 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  Statc:^  of  this  country.  The  re- 
formed procedure,  originally  adopted  in  New  York  in  1S4H, 
and  extemling  at  the  jtresent  day  over  more  than  twenty 
other  commonwealths,  has,  however,  greatly  modified  and 
simjilifieil  the  judicial  practice  in  reference  to  parties.  In 
pursuance  of  that  system  all  forms  of  civil  action,  legal 
and  Cfiuitable.  are  reduced  to  one,  in  which  the  complain- 
ing p;irty  is  denominated  the  plaintiff;  and  as  he  must  he 
the  real  party  in  interest,  the  distinction  between  nominal 
an<l  real  plaintiffs  has  disappeared.  A  "  jilaintilT  in  error" 
is  the  party  who  obtains  a  "  writ  of  error."  and  thereby 
removes  a  judgment  into  a  higher  court  for  the  jpurjiose  of 
review.  John  Norton  Pumkhov. 

Plainvicw,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  111.,  on  N,  fork  of  Saline 
River.     P.  4oO. 

Plain  View,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Minn.    P.  037  ; 

of  tp.  i:jtio. 

Plainville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  eo..  Conn.,  at  the 
crossing  of  New  Haven  and  Northampton  and  Providence 
Hartford  and  Kishkill  R.  Rs.,  13  miles  S.  AV.  of  Hartford, 
has  a  gra<led  school,  line  water-power,  3  churches,  1  weekly 
newspajier,  and  1-t  manufactories.     P.  1433. 

S.  ToMLiNsuN,  Ed.  ''News." 

Plainville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Onondap:a  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
confluence  of  Seneca  with  Oswego  River.     P.   ItJl. 

Plainwell,  p. -v.,  Gunplain  tp..  Allegan  co.,  Mich., on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  11.  lis.,  has  4  churches.  1  foundry,  union  schools, 
waterworks,  1  newspaper,  ])aper-rains,  several  flouring  and 
saw  mills,  and  4  hotels.     P.  1035. 

Jerome  Winchell,  Ed,  "  Republican.'* 

PlaistoWf  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co,,  N.  H,,  on 
Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.     P.  879. 

Pla'na,  de  (Giovanni  Antonio  Amadeo),  Baron,  b.  at 
Voghcra,  Piedmont,  Nov.  8,  1781;  studied  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Paris;  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  school  of  artillery  in  Alessandria  in  18tl3,  and  pro- 
fessitr  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Turin  in  1811. 
I),  there  Jan.  20,  1864.  His  principal  works  are  Su/ia  tcorla 
ffeir  Attntzione  deijli  SferonH  e/fittivi  (1810),  and  Theorie 
ilii  Mourcmciit  de  la  Liine  (3  vols.,  1832). 

Planch^'  (James  Robinson),  b.  in  Loudon  Feb.  27. 1796  ; 
became  early  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  plays  and  libret- 
tos ;  gave  great  attention  to  archaeology  and  costumes,  on 
which  subjects  he  wrote;  author  of  some  200  dramatic 
pieces;  designed  Shakspearian  costumes  for  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  and  his  assistants;  published  in  18.')2  The  PiirHui- 
va>it  of  Arnift,  a  treatise  on  heraldic  subjects,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  in 
1854.  In  18fi6  he  was  promoted  to  be  Somerset  Herald. 
He  also   wrote  books  of  travel,  songs,  etc.     1).  May,  1880. 

Planche  (Jean  Baptiste  Gistate),  b.  at  Paris  Feb. 
16,  1S08:  studied  literature  and  art;  lived  from  1838  to 
1845  in  Italy,  and  had  for  some  time,  both  before  and  after 
his  Italian  journey,  entire  control  of  the  critical  depart- 
ment of  Jirrue  (lea  Dcn.r  Motides.  Hia  contributions,  eid- 
leeteil  under  the  t\t\es  Portraits  litterairea  (4  vols.,  LS.'iC- 
49),  Portraits  d'Artintea  {2  vols.),  Etudes  sur  V Ecole  fran- 
fnrV  de  18S1  et  1832  (2  vols.,  1855),  are  very  valuable.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.  18. 1857. 

Planck  {Gottlieb  Jakob),  b.  at  Niirtingen,  on  the  Nec- 
kar,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Nov.  15,  1751;  studied  theology  at 


Tiibingen,  and  became  professor  at  the  Karlsacadcmie  in 
Stuttgart  in  1780.  whence  he  removed  in  1784  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giittingen,  where  he  d.  Aug.  31,  1833.  His 
jirincipal  works  arc — HeHchivhte  dvr  Entittrhnngy  der  \'rrUn- 
deruiif/en  und  der  liUduntj  utinerg  proteatmitiHrlie  L*hrhe~ 
t/rijfs  (6  vols.,  1781-1800),  Gcscfiirhte  dtr  prolrHtantinrf,en 
Theuloffie  ro/i  der  (^unrordien forme f  an  hin  in  die  Mitti-  dea 
IS.  Jahrhnudert  (1831  ),  (jeachichte  der  Entntrhuuij  und  Ana- 
bifdiiuff  dcr  rhrintfivk-kir kitchen  Gesetlarhaj'trrr/'asHunij  (5 
vols.,  18O.'}~09),  (ifHfhirhte  dca  (.^hriafenthums  iu  dcr  Ptriode 
miner  ersten  Ein/iihrunij  in  die  Wtlt  durch  Jcsits  und  die 
Apoatel  (2  vols., *1818),  "etc. 

Plan'cus  (Lrciis  Mi-nath's),  one  of  Ca?sar's  legates  in 
Gaul  in  the  winter  of  54  u.  r. :  commanded  iiis  troops  at 
Ilerda  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  40;  accompanicil  him 
in  his  African  campaign:^  in  (6,  antl  was  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Transalpine  (iaul  for  the  year  44.  Alter 
the  death  of  (^a>sar,  he  hasteneil  to  take  possession  of  his 
province,  but  hesitated  lont;  before  he  decided  what  part 
to  take  in  the  ensuing  contest.  Ho  finally  joined  1>.  Bru- 
tus, but,  when  this  proved  wrong,  immediately  went  over 
to  Antony,  AVhcn  the  triumvirate  was  formed  in  43,  ho 
consented  to  the  proscription  of  his  own  brother  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  consulship  iu  42  undisturbed.  AVhcn  the  war 
between  Octavius  and  Antony  broke  out.  he  tric<l  to  keep 
aloof,  but  finally  fled  with  Antony  to  the  East,  and  was 
first  made  governor  of  Asia,  then  of  Syria,  where  he  com- 
mittee! unheard-of  cruelties  and  cxtortiems.  When  he 
foresaw  the  fall  of  Antony,  he  hastened  to  Octavius,  and 
it  was  on  his  proposition  that  the  senate  conferreil  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  the  latter.  He  afterward  lived  very 
pleasantly  in  Rome  at  the  new  court.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  Horace  addressed  the  seventh  ode  of 
his  first  hook  to  him. 

Plancy',  de  (JAryi-Es  Albin  Simon  Collin),  generally 
called  rollin  de  Plancy,  b.  at  Plancy.  <lepartment  of 
Aube.  France,  Jan.  28,  1703;  came  to  Paris  in  ISIU;  built 
up  a  business  as  a  printer,  publisher,  editor,  and  author, 
and  wrote  iJictiunnaire  in/emofj  Dictionnairc  Jt'inlat,  M(- 
Diiiirea  d'un  Vilain  an  1^^  Sieele,  Taxc  dea  Parties  raHUvllea 
de  la  liontiqne  dn  Pape,  liiorjrttphie  pittoresqnr  des  J^miitea, 
Le  Diahle  peint  par  htimeme,  etc. — all  in  a  decicledty  anti- 
clerical, not  to  say  anti-religious,  revolutionary,  and  frivo- 
lous manner.  In  1830  he  fled  from  Paris  on  account  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  settled  at  Brussels,  where  ho 
wrote  Pastes  inilitairea  de  la  Pe/tfiipir,  Histnire  den  pre- 
mieres Aniieca  dii  R^ipte  tie  J^eopnld,  and  other  things — all 
very  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  the  Rclgians.  In 
1837  he  was  able  to  return  to  Paris,  and  he  came  back 
thoroughly  converted.  He  now  wrote  Letjendea  de  la  Saintc 
Vievfp\  Letfcndes  des Oriijinea^Legendes  dn  Jnif- Errant,  Chro- 
nii/ue  de  (j'ade/roi/  de  lioHilloUf  Lei/endea  des  Sept  Pt'vhtu  cap- 
itanXy  Letjendes  dea  Esprita  et  des  Demons  qtti  cirrnlent  autmir 
de  nuns,  Le  Chanaonnier  du  ChrStien,  etc. :  which  books  were 
zealously  canvassed  by  Roman  Catholic  associations  for  the 
introduction  of  good  books  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
method  which  he  generally  applied  in  making  a  new  book 
consisted  in  cutting  up  two  old  ones  and  rearranging  their 
contents.  The  new  book  was  then  generally  provided  with 
a  new  pseudonym.  Among  the  many  names  he  employed 
as  an  author  are  "  Paul  Beranger,"  "  Croquelardon."  "  Hor- 
misdas-Peath,"  'Baron  Nilense,"  "  Saint  Albin,"  "Johan- 
nes Videlbius,"  etc. 

Plane  [Lat.  plnunsl,  a  surface  such  that  if  any  two 
points  of  it  are  joined  by  a  straight  line,  that  line  will  lie 
wholly  in  the  surface.  The  surface  extends  to  infinity  in 
all  directions. 

Plane  [hut,  planus],  an  instrument  much  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  smoothing  wood.  It  is  of  many 
forms,  each  adapted  to  special  uses,  but  for  planing  upon 
a  large  scale  it  has  been  superseded  by  machines  driven  by 
steam  or  water.  There  are  also  special  forms  of  the  plan- 
ing-machine  for  smoothing  metallic  surfaces. 

Plan'er  Tree,  the  Planera  aqnatiea,  a  rather  small 
ulmaceous  tree  of  swampy  lands  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
has  the  general  appearance  of  the  elms,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  them  in  flower  and  fruit.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  J.  J.  Planer,  a  German  botanist.  Its  timber  is  hard,  and 
suitable  for  many  economic  uses.  The  wood  of  Planera 
abelicea,  of  the  Levant,  is  aromatic.  It  is  the  Cretan  false 
sandal-wood  of  old  writers.  Another  planer  is  /*.  liirhardi 
of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  partly  naturalized  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  called  zelkona.  It  is  a  tall  and  handsome 
tree,  producing  excellent  timber. 

Plan'et  Hir.afmjp  -nXatrq-rqi;,  "wandering  star"].  This 
term  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  five  conspicu- 
ous stars  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Juj)iter,  and  Saturn), 
which,  changing  their  places,  seemed  to  ira;K/tr  among  the 
constellations.  Modern  science  has  added  to  these  no  less 
than  160  other  bodies,  all  having  special  characteristics, 
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anil  nil  subject  to  the  same  common  conditions,  the  earth 
itself  being,  for  these  reasons,  uniioubtcilly  to  be  classilieil 
among  those  bodies,  and  also  Uranus  and  Xe|itune.  as  well 
as  the  minor  jilanets  between  Mars  and  .Jupiter,  which  by 
Sir  William  llerschcl  were  designated  as  iiHtenhlt ;  of 
which,  up  to  the  present  time  (Jan.  6,  1S76I.  lo7  have 
been  recognized.  But  this  systematic  nomenclature  and 
designation  does  not  include  satellites  (see  Moox)  nor 
comets,  nor  yet  meteorites  of  various  dimensions,  whose 
physical  constitution  or  governing  centres  of  force,  or 
both,  are  different. 

The  cimilitions  to  which  all  the  planets  are  subject  are 
distinctly  intlicated  in  Kf-plers  Lfin-s,     These  are; 

Laii'  Int.  That  the  [danets  describe  ellipses,  all  having  a 
common  focus  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

L'tir  :?(l.  That  every  planet  so  moves  around  the  sun 
that  an  inflexible  line  ilrawn  from  the  phanet's  centre  to 
that  of  the  sun  woulcl  describe  areas  jirofiortional  to  the 
times.     [Thus,  in  e>/u<il  times,  F  A  B,  F  P  y  (Fig.  I)  would 

be  found  to  bo  e</uirii/rnl.  

With  the  one  time  the 
dinif'/e  of  the  other,  the 
corresp(mding  area  VC  D 
would  be  the  double  of 
F  A  B  or  of  F  P  Q  :  etc.] 
L'lic  3d.  That  the 
squares  of  the  peri'niic 
times  (times  of  entire 
revolution  around  the 
sun)  are  as  the  cubes  of 
the  mean  distances  from 
the  sun.  [Thus,  to  pre- 
sent a  supposititious  case 
in  order  that  the  ratios 
may  be  exhibited  in  whole  numbers,  if  the  mean  distance 
of  a  |)lanet  were  exactly  four  times  that  of  the  earth  taken 
as  1,  then  the  cuhea  would  be — 

4  X  4  X  4  =  64, 
and  1X1X1=    1 : 

and  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  would  be  that  of  64  :  1.  But 
the  periodic  time  fulfilling  the  law  would,  in  such  a  case, 
be  8  years,  the  earth's  periodic  time  being  1  year;  and 
their  respective  squares  would  be — 

8  X  8  =  64, 
and  1x1=    1 ; 

and  the  ratio  of  Ihriie  ahn  be  64  :  1.] 

The  third  law  affords  the  means  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive mean  distances  of  the  several  planets,  and  even  those 
of  the  periodic  comets,  when  the  )ieriodic  times  have  been 
first  a,scortained  :  and  these  in  the  instances  of  the  princi- 
pal planets  have  been  very  accurately  determineil  by  long- 
continued  observations.  The  third' law  is  itself  slightly 
modified  by  the  consideration  due  to  the  mnaari  of  the  re- 
volving bodies.  Thus,  if  M  represent  the  mass  of  the  sun, 
and  III,  III'  the  respective  ma.sses  of  any  two  planets,  while 
a,  a'  represent  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  and  T,  T' 
represent  their  periodic  times,  we  have 

T'2      a'3       M  +  m 
X 


o'  '^  M  +  m'' 
M  +  m'      a" 


X  V 


M-i-i 


A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  masses  than  any 

previously  obtained  must,  then,  slightly  l lily  the  ratio 

of  the  cubes  of  the  distances  as  here  exhibiteil  in  equation, 
and  therefore  also  the  ratio  of  the  distances  themselves. 
The  results  of  a  careful  re-discussion  of  the  cxpres.sed 
values  of  the  mc:in  distances,  in  view  of  the  more  correct 
detcnnination  of  the  masses,  is  exhibited  by  the  author 
of  this  article  on  p.  .I  of  No.  280  of  the  Smiilmoniiin  Con- 
trilmlionH  to  A'lioicfediff. 

The  relative  mean  distances,  that  of  the  earth  being  1, 
are  as  fi>llows : 

Mercury 0.:f8709«7—     I     Jupiter .5.2028004  — 

Venus O.Taata-.!  —         Saturn g.-KllS-i-U — 

Karth...., I.IKWOOOO  I'mnus 1!).l«:t.1fil7 + 

Mars 1.52.WJl:t         I     Neptune :W.a')07298  — 

0/ til  11  Mo-ra/ted  Boden  Kiiir, — Uode's  I.aw  is  the  name 
given  to  a  singular  progression  in  the  series  of  distances. 
or  rather  special  dilTercnces  of  distances,  of  the  jilaneis 
from  the  sun.  The  most  simple  expression  of  this  is  that 
given  by  .Sir  John  llerschel  [Oiitliiirn  „/  Atirnnonii/,  11th 
ed.,  50,i).  viz.:  "The  interval  between  the  orbits  of  the 
earth  and  .Mercury  is  nearly  twice  that  between  those  of 
Venus  aufl  .Mercury;  that  between  the  orbits  of  .Mars  and 
Mercury  nearly  twice  that  between  the  earth  and  .Mercury; 
and  so  on."  The  same  is  more  commonly  expressed  as 
follows  :  the  values  of  the  successive  terms  being  stated  to 
the  nearest  whole  number  in  every  case,  the  earth's  dis- 
tance being  represented  by  10.     And  in   the  arranircment 


as  exhibited  below  the  actual  value  on  the  same  scale  is  in 
every  case  compared  with  the  empirical  value : 

Eiuplrical  dlsuuccn. 

Mercury 4 

Venus 4  _(. 

Kartli 4  .|_ 

Mars 4  J. 

(Asteroids) 4  + 

Jupiter 4  -i- 

Saturn 4  ^ 

ITranus 4  ^ 


1  X  .'5  =  7 
2X3=  10 
4X3=  J6 
8X3=  28 
16X3=  ,52 
32  X  3  =  100 
r>4  X  3  =  19B 


Actual  dlstaoces. 

4  — 

7-t- 

10 

15  + 


52 

95-1- 
192  — 
300 


Nepiune 4  +  1  >8  X  .■»  =  3.S8 

The  failure  of  the  "law"  is  notorious  in  the  cases  of 
both  Saturn  and  Neptune.  Yet  deficient  as  it  was  it 
years  before  the  discovery  of  Xeptune.  was  suggestive  of 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  one  planet  at  least  be- 
tween iMars  and  Jupiter;  an.l  the  c.uijecturo  that  such 
might  be  the  case  was  verifieil  bv  the  discoverv  of  the 
minor  planet  t'eres  Jan.  1.  ISIIl—a  discovery  since  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  166  other  minor  planets  in  the  same  re- 
gion. (•' node's  Law"  is  ascribed  bv  .M.  Voiron  to  Prof 
■fitius  of  Wittenberg,  instead  of  .M.  Bode  of  Berlin.— 
Siijiplrmeiit  In  noilli/n  llittori)  0/  Antroiiniiii/,  p.  69.) 

A  comparisim  of  the  results  nnw  statc<l  will  at  once  make 
it  manifest  that  whatever  might  be  said  of  gcneralitv, 
"Bodc's  Law"  is  deficient  in  that /)rc.i«i„,i  which  belongs 
to  a  law  of  nature.  It  notwithstanding  furnished  some 
approximation  toward  what  must  be  the  estimated  ilistance 
of  the  planet  the  effect  of  whose  jierturbations  was  accu- 
rately made  nut  and  iliscussed  by  .Messrs.  .-Vdains  and  Le- 
verrier  previously  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  .M.  (ialle. 

Liiwto/  riiiiieiarij  mid  Sattl/lii:  llintiiiices. — Let  (  T)  rep- 
resent a  limit  between  the  mean  distance  of  Uranus  and 
that  of  Saturn,  and  (®9)  in  like  manner  another  limit 
between  the  earth  anil  Venus.  Then  if  of  the  distance  of 
Neptune  we  take  |,  and  of  that  fractional  product,  again, 
|.  etc.  etc.,  the  several  results  in  this  ijiomctririil  /,n,- 
yrenninn  will  exhibit  a  veii/  elour  approximation  to  the  vari- 
ous planetary  distances  and  intermediate  limits,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed  comparisiui  of  Law  with  Fact :  a  mimiliii/ 
term  in  the  region  of  Fact,  which,  ;is  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
would  have  had  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Venus, 
being  itself  rejiresented  by  Si',  and  the  term  due  to  the  as- 
teroid region,  by  ( A ) : 

Firet  Approximate  Arrangement. 


Nunefl. 


.};;:; 


9.277  — 
5.1.M  — 
2.863  + 
1.591  — 

0.884  — 

6.491  — 


30.0o7:« 
f  19.183  + 


((missing) 
9..5.i9  — 
5.203  — 
(to  be  supplied) 
1.524 
j  1.000 

lo.'72:)  + 


DiSerence. 
L.-K. 


0.000 


—  0.262 

—  0.049 


+  0.067 


Neptune... 
I'ranus     *) 

Si       i 

.Saturn 

Jupiter 

Limit  (A).. 

Mars 

Earth 

Limit  {Q^)\ 
Venus  j 

Mercury  in  aphelion.. 

(The  arrangement,  even  thus  far,  presents  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rough  approximations  obtained  by  "  Bode's 
Law.")  The  ratio  of  every  term  except  the  first  to  its  im- 
mediately preceding  term  being  that  of  .i  to  il,  the  ratio  of 
every  superior  to  its  inimcdiatelv  inferior  term  will  bo  that 
of  !l  to  0,  which  -=  g  =  }8   =  Y  =  '"'*■ 

An  inspection  of  what  is  here  exhibited  will  moreover 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  Karlh  and  Venus  seem  to  have  cha- 
racteristics of  liiil/ploiiitu  ;  the  «iic  term.  (I.SS(  (in  the 
scries),  pertaining  to  thcin,  being  indicative  of  a  distance 
between  those  of  the  two  planets  at  which  their  masses 
should  be  united;  which  limiliiii/  distance  is  designated 
as  limit  (®9).  This  being  so.  it  seems  also  desirable  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  not  also  themselves  each  a 
determinate  position  such  as  may  be  exhibited  in  a  definito 
ratio  to  a  term  or  terms  in  the  whole  planet  scries.  In  the 
ascertainment  <d'  this  let  it  be  noted  that  the  distance  of 
Jf<ii«  is.  in  fact,  a  little  greater  than  Ij  limes  that  of  the 
Eiirtli,  while  the  like  is  also  true  of  the  distance  o(  .\rpliine 
coni|oired  with  that  of  fViiiiii«.  This  being  so.  if  wo  call 
the  terms  ilue  to  Iranus  ami  the  Eanh  respectively  exterior 
half-]»hinet  terms  (white  that  due  to  \'cinis  is  stvled  an  1*11- 
ti-rior  half-planet  term),  and  e\tend,  moreover,  the  exterior 
half  planet  designation  of  term  to  the  luriheli.m  distance 
of  .Mercury,  we  shall  have  precisely  for  the  ratios  of  Iho 
mean  distances  from  the  sun  introduced  by  tho  exterior 
half-planet  terms,  as  follows: 

Neptune 

Uranus 

''*'""  — _1.52.16» 
Karth 

Mercury  in  aphelion 
.Mercury  in  perihelion 


>  1.56681 


i  1.51768 


Moan  -  I.S360A. 
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But  1.3  being,  as  already  shown,  the  approximate  ratio 
which  obtains  for  other  than  half-planet  distances,  we  have 
withal,  as  respects  this  ratio, 

(l.S)*  =1.55401, 

agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  preceding:  po  that  r  being 
tlie  ratio  for  other  than  half-planets,  the  ratio  for  the  exte- 
rior half-plaiu'ts  is  »■*. 

Also,  as  again  respects  mean  distances  from  the  sun, 

Earth      ,  „^„,„ 

-r, =1.38249; 

Venus 

while  as,  once  more,  respects  the  ratio  >■  of  1.8,  the  square 
root  uf  r,  or 

All  this  sufficiently  inilicates  the  existence  among  the 
planetary  <listances  in  the  solar  system  of  rAi-ce;  ratios:  the 
Icatiing  ratio  due  to  the  icAo/c-phinct  terms  being  very 
nearly  l.S ;  that  due  to  the  exterior  half-planet  terms, 
(1.8)*;  and  that  due  to  the  interior  half-planet  term,  rK 

Completed  Arrangement  of  the  Planetary  Si/ntcm,  exhibiting 
the  Correspondence  o/  Law  tvith  Fact. 


Nnmes  and  oymbols. 


Neptune 
Uranus. 

mit(r).... 
'lU.  to  S,  5 1 
Saturn  

Jupiter 


Limit  (A).. 

Mars 

rEitrth 


y] 


fr,nriii ) 

riJ  Limit  (®  ?), 


|r» 


^  Venus ^r 

<  Aph.ofMercury-| 

'■Mercury >r 

Per.  of  Mercurv  I 


Lair. 

Foot. 

Lav- 

Fact. 

Rarth's 
dist.  =1. 

Planet'a, 

etc. 
dl«t.  =  I. 

30.057264 

30.057332 

— 0.0OO  + 

—0.000  + 

19.5.5718 

^19.18336 

+0.374  + 

+0.019  + 

lfi.91431 

\ 

(14.64275) 

'-missing. 

9.44511 

9.53885 

—0.094- 

-0.010- 

5.23391 

5.20280 

+0.031  + 

+0.006 

2.87831 

(2.82293) 

+0.055+ 

+0.020— 

1.57096 
0.99335 

1.52369 
f  l.OUOOO 

+0.047+ 
+0.0O7— 

+0.031 
-0.007— 

0.85101 

] 

0.72975 

•-  0.72333 

+0.006  + 

+0.009  + 

0.45758 

0.46670 

—0.009  + 

—0.020— 

0.39166 
0.28573 

0.38710 
0.30750 

+0.00.5— 
-0.022- 

+0.012— 
—0.071— 

After  more  extended  induction  and  an  enormous  number 
of  tentative  processc.^.  it  was  found  that  a  mean  value  of 
ratio  r=l..S25.'^  instead  of  1.8.  would  be  more  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  existing  state  of  the  system:  and  yet 
more  so  if  tlie  ratio  from  that  of  the  greatest  terms  inward 
were  subjected  to  a  i^mnli  but  rej^ular  iiirrennf,  the  extreme 
values  differinp;  from  the  mean  by  a  little  less  than  ^"jth  of 
the  latter.  Then,  moreover,  as  the  limit  due  to  the  minsiitf/ 
term  interior  to  Uranus — j'.  <?.  to  Si' in  the  first  ap]iroxima- 
tion — is  that  of  an  Inlerwr  half-planet,  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  Tranus  to  that  is  A;  the  value  of  r  being  that 
duo  to  that  region  of  the  .system — vi?..  very  nearly  1.8  itself. 
The  iiilerior  half-planet  limii  Si'  will  thus  be  found  to  be 
=  14.04275.  The  value  of  the  asteroid  limit  (A)  may  be 
independently  determined  in  the  region  from  Suliini  to 
j1/.(c»  inclusive.  It  is  thus  found  to  =  2.8229;i ;  which  value 
is  inserted  in  the  preceding  table  in  the  column  of  Fact,  but 
in  a  parenthesis  for  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  same 
term  resulting  from  the  general  series  from  Xcpliine  down- 
ward. In  the  table  the  respective  powers  of  r  are  indicated 
outside  of  the  braces  which  in  every  case  connect  the  quan- 
tities compared.  In  this  table  the  /in(/'-pIanet  terms  are 
marked  in  italics,  .and  the  position  of  Mercury  is  indicated 
in  small  ca]>itals.  It  here  is  (incidentally)  derived  from  the 
position  of  the  J«//'-planet  Venus.  But  Mercury  has  other 
relations,  which,  however,  are  exhibited  only  by  the  aid  of 
■an  hypothesis,  which  designedly  is  not  here  introduced  ;  the 
results  being  as  directly  dependent  on  exisii'ni/  rehiiimia  in 
the  niflar  tii/stnn  itncff  as  are  the  Lntm  of  A'epUr.  (It  is, 
however,  at  le.Tst  not  a  little  curious  that  the  limit  (©J)  is 
very  nearly  at  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  («ininliiincons) 
r/i/rtiti'in  of  the  Earth  and  Venus  at  which  the  fit  rdvr.  or 
the  ttirithiff  powrr,  of  these  masses  concentrated  would  bo 
the  ^(tiiie  as  that  of  the  separate  masses  (simultaneously  re- 
volving at  their  now  existing  distances),  as  though  they 
hail  once  turned  around  the  sun  together;  which  is,  in 
part,  what  the  nrhnhtr  lit/pothesifi  of  La])lace  supposes. 
But  such  being  very  nearly  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
two  half-planets  Earth  and  Venus,  we  may,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  for  the  centre  of  gyration,  ascertain 
what  ought  to  be  due  to  the  missing  mass  &i,  as  an  in- 
terior haif-pliinet  to  Uranus;  and  it  will  be,  mass  of  S;'  = 
nearly  1^  times  that  of  Uranus.) 

In  the  aifatem  of  Sniiirn,  also,  as  facts  exitling  independ- 


ently of  any  hypothetit,  three  ratios  of  the  distances  from 
Saturn's  centre  arc  apparent,  and  the  rings,  both  bright 

and  dusky  (as  it  were),  I'luim  their  pl'icra  (i«  KiitclliliK,  the 
ring-systems  in  every  case  being  referred  tu  tluir  reipeclirr 
centrca  of  gyration.  In  tile  limited  systems  of  Jupiter  and 
Uranus  two  ratios  are  apparent.  The  satellite  systems 
are  thus  in  their  arrangement  analogous  to  those  of  the 
primary  system.  (  Kor  other  arrangements  and  the  ap]di- 
eation  of  theory  and  for  numerous  coincidences  with  the 
same,  see  the  exposition  by  the  author  of  this  article,  in 
No.  280  of  the  Smit/monian  Contributions  to  Knoirletlgef 
already  referred  to.) 

Eirentricilica  of  llir  Orhila  of  the  P/ancts. — Tlie  orbits  of 
the  asteroids,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Mars  are  the  most  eccen- 
tric, while  those  of  \'enus  and  Neptune  are  least  so. 

S.  Al.KXAXnER. 

Plane  Table,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for 
mapjiing  in  the  field.  It  is  jiarticularly  employed  in  filling 
in  outline  sketches  of  trig<inometrical  surveys.  It  is  not 
used  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  but  where  approxi- 
mate sketches  only  are  nceiled  it  is  particularly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  bo  exe- 
cuted. The  plane  table  consists  essentially  of  a  drawing- 
board  mounted  on  a  tripod  in  such  miinncr  that  its  upper 
surface  may  be  ma'lo  hori/rintal.  anti  m»  th.'it  the  entire 
table  may  be  turncil  in  azimuth  through  any  angle  what- 
ever. The  combination  of  parts  by  which  these  motions 
are  effected  is  entirely  similar  to  that  employed  in  level- 
ling and  orienting  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  theodolite.  The 
instrument  jis  described  is  aceomj)anied  by  a  ruler,  usually 
of  brass,  and  provided  with  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  its 
line  of  collimation  and  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  shall 
always  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  telescope  is  arranged 
with  a  vertical  arc,  by  means  of  i^hicb  we  may  measure 


small  angles  of  elevation  and  of  depression.  The  paper  on 
which  the  ma]i  is  to  be  made  is  stretched  an*.l  held  iii-mly 
in  contact  with  the  table  by  suitable  elani])S.  The  method 
of  using  the  plane  table  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Let 
it  be  required  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  the 
points  P,  Q.  and  R.  Two  stations.  A  and  B,  are  selected 
as  the  extremities  of  a  base  line  A  li,  and  each  is  marked 
by  a  flag  ;  the  distance  between  them  is  measured  ;  a  line. 
All,  is  drawn  on  the  paper  U  D  to  any  suitable  scale  to  rep- 
resent the  line  A  B.  The  plane  table  is  then  set  up  at  A 
and  levelled,  so  that  the  point  A  of  the  table  shall  be 
exactly  over  the  corresponding  point  A  in  the  field  ;  the 
bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  is  then  made  to  coincide  with  the 
line  Ah,  a  small  ])in  being  placed  at  A  to  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  then  the  latter  is  turned  in  azimnth  till  the  flag  at  B 
coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  of  the 
telescope,  and  in  this  position  it  is  clamped.  The  telescojie 
is  then  turned  in  succession  upon  the  objects  P,  Q,  and  K, 
the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  always  touching  the  jiin  at 
A  ;  and  in  each  of  these  positions  a  pencil  line  is  drawn 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  The  instrument  is  then  taken 
to  B.  and  bevelled  so  that  the  point  B  of  the  table  shall  he 
exactly  over  the  ])oint  B  in  the  field  :  a  guiding-pin  is 
placed  at  B  :  the  edge  of  the  ruler  is  made  to  coincide  with 
Brt.  and  then  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  flag  at  A ; 
and  in  this  position  the  table  is  clamped.  The  telescojie 
is  then  turned  in  succession  to  the  points  P,  I),  and  I{,:tnd 
in  each  position  a  line  is  drawn  along  the  beveled  edge  of 
the  ruler  intersecting  the  lines  drawn  to  the  same  jjoints  at 
the  other  station  ;  the  points  p,  tj,  and  r,  in  which  the  latter 
lines  intersect  the  former,  have  the  same  relative  positions 
on  the  plot  that  the  given  points  have  in  the  field.  In  like 
manner  any  number  of  jjoints  m.ay  be  plotted.  If  the 
limits  of  the  paper  do  not  permit  the  whole  area  to  be  rep- 
resented on  it,  a  second  sheet  may  be  used,  taking  care  to 
determine  two  common  points  on  each  sheet.  The  two 
sheets  are  united  so  that  the  plotted  positions  of  these  two 
points  shall  coincide.  W.  U.  Peck. 

Plane  Tree.  The  preferable  name  for  trees  of  the 
genus  PIntitnus  and  order  Platanacea',  commonly  known  as 
buttonwood,  sycamore,  Cottonwood  tree,  etc.    The  Oriental 
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plane  (Plritnnus  on'*  ntitlh)  of  the  Old  World  grows  rapidly, 
lives  Ion*,  and  in  favorable  situations  attains  a  great  size. 
It  is  a  valued  timber  tree.  The  Occidental  plane,  the  but- 
tonwood  of  the  V.  S.  (/*.  occn/cntafi»),  is  one  of  the  lar-^est 
of  our  native  trees.  :ind  Is  nften  (niltivnted  for  shade.  Its 
larfje  leaver-,  its  huj^e  trunk  marbled  with  patches  uf  white, 
and  its  pendulous  ghibose  heads  of  fruit  are  well  known. 
Its  wood  is  a  good  fuel,  but  its  timber  is  hard  and  brittle. 
warps  easily,  anri  is  considered  perishable.  The  buttun- 
wood  of  the  Pacific  coast  (A  racemo>ni)  has  a  deeply-ioberi 
leaf  and  pendulous  clusters  of  balls.  It  furnishes  valuable 
timber. 

Plail'isphere  [Lat.  pfnnua  and  ttjyhternl,  a  projection 
of  the  various  circles  of  a  Fphere  on  a  plane.  It  is  used 
in  astronomy  as  a  substitute  for  a  celestial  globe. 

Pla'no,  p. -v.,  Kendall  co..  III.,  on  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R..  55  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  an  academy, 
.S  churches  (incluiling  a  Mormon,  presided  over  by  Joseph 
Smith,  son  of  the  prophet),  2  newspapers,  1  tannery,  sev- 
eral checse-faetories,  and  the  manufacturing  shops  of 
Marsh's  harvesters.     P.  about  ISOO. 

I>.  M.  CoRBiv,  Ed.  *'  Mirror." 

PlanOf  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Collin  co.,  Tex.,  on  Houston  and 
Te.\as  Central  R.  R.     P.  155. 

Plant.  (.See  Botany,  Puvto-Cdemistrv,  and  VK(iETA- 
BLK  Physiology.) 

Plant,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  4fil. 

Plantag'enet,  the  surname  of  the  Angevine  dynasty 
of  English  monareiis.  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Ma- 
tilda, daughter  of  Henry  I.,  to  (ieoffrey  Plantagenet, count 
of  Anjou.  The  Phintagenet  monarchs  reigned  from  1154 
to  1485.  when  the  victory  of  Bosworth  transferred  the 
crown  to  the  house  of  Tudor.  They  were  usually  ambitious 
and  warlike  princes,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
fiehl,  both  in  France  and  in  the  long  civil  contests  known 
as  the  "  wars  of  the  Hoses."  The  surname  is  still  borne 
by  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Plantagina'cea*,  a  mitaral  order  of  exogenous  herbs, 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  but  mostly  in 
temperate  regions.  It  is  almost  restricted  to  the  genus 
/*f<nit{tffo,  to  whicii  the  common  herbs  called  pf'nifnin  be- 
long. A  few  have  bitter  and  mucilaginous  properties  and 
a  limited  use  in  medicine,  but  no  important  commercial 
product  conies  from  this  order.  There  are  about  120  spe- 
cies, mostly  humble  and  steniless  herbs. 

Plant'ain  [Lat.  p/ontaffo],  the  Plantago  mo/or,  an  herb 
which  is  common  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Plantaginaceje,  ancl  although  nearly 
inert,  is  employed  in  domestic  medicine.  Its  seeds  are 
fed  to  cage-birds,  and  its  young  leaves,  boiled  as  potherbs, 
are  palatable.  There  are  a  great  many  species  in  this 
genus,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  I'.  S.  Of  these, 
the  ribwort  (  f\  funrenlntfi)  is  sown  in  Europe  as  a  forage- 
plant  on  light  soils,  and  Heawort  (  /*.  rm/f/hnii  and  arenaria) 
IS  raised  in  France  for  the  seeds,  which  yield  a  valuable 
size  for  cotton  goods  and  paper. 

Plantain^  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  the  coarser 
cultivated  varietii-s  of  Mumt  pdradiHiiicfi,  the  tiner  and 
more  delicate  sorts  being  callecl  bananas.  The  plantain 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  couiraon  in 
nearly  all  hot  countries.  It  is  of  the  order  Musaeea\  ^f. 
Cuvfudiith it  or  Chimnniii  is  a  dwarf  variety.  The  plantain 
furnishes  a  very  large  part  of  the  fo(Ml  of  the  human  nice 
in  some  h{it  countries.  The  leaves  yield  a  tibro  which 
may  become  a  very  important  commercial  product,  since 
it  closely  resembles  Manila  IIkhp  (which  see), 

Plantain-Eater.     See  MusopHAoin.K. 

Planter,  tp.,  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     P.  3.32. 

Planter's,  tp..  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  1102. 

Plantorsville,  p. -v.,  Dallas  co,,  Ala.,  on  Selma  Rome 
and  Halton  K.  R.      P.  H54. 

Plantigrades.  See  Mammalo(;y,  bv  Pkok.  TiiKO- 
Doiu;  i;iLi..  M.  D.,  Pn.  I).,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Plant- liouse.     See  AniinKS. 

Plants'ville,  ji.-v..  Southington  tp.,  Hartford  co., 
(^onu.,  on  (^iiiiinipiac  River  and  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton  K.  R. 

Pinqneinhirs',  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded  E.  and 
S.  by  the  liulf  of  Mexico.  .Area,  IMIO  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  low  and  in  jiarts  swampy,  and  much  cut  up  by  bayous. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Leading  jiniducts,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  rice.     Cap.  Point  a  la  Hacho.      I*.  10.552. 

Plaqnemines,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Iberville  i>arish.  La.,  on 
W.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  at  in»>»th  of  Plaquemine 
Rayoii,  20  miles  S.  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  3  newspapers  and 
a  largL*  rivor-comuiereo.      P.  1100. 


Plasen'cia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cacercs,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Jerte.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  which  that  river  traverses,  and  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  and  romantic  beauty.  The  town  is  old, 
surrounded  with  walls  surmounted  by  (iothic  towers,  and 
has  an  aqueduct  of  eighty  arches,  three  bridges  across  the 
Jerte.  and  many  monasteries  and  churches.     P.  6844. 

Plas'ma  [(Jr.,  an  "image"],  a  leek-grecn  variety  of 
chalcedony,  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  often  cut 
and  wrought  it  as  a  gem.  It  often  occurs  in  collections 
of  antiques,  but  is  now  esteemed  inferior  to  bloodstone. 

Plassey,  Battle  of.     Pee  Ci.ive. 

Plas'ter  {fiuplfiHtruiit),  in  pharmacy,  an  adhesive  mix- 
ture of  lead-oxide  and  a  fatty  acid,  or  a  resinous  and  fatly 
compound,  often  medicated,  and  designed  to  be  spread 
upon  leather,  linen,  or  even  paper,  and  then  applied  to 
some  jiortion  of  the  human  body.  Plasters  have  a  consid- 
erable use  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  surgery,  where 
strips  of  adhesive  jdaster  are  employed  for  many  purposes. 

Plaster  of  Paris.     See  (iyi-sum. 

Platjp'fe,  ancient  city  of  (Jreece.  in  Boeotia.  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount  Cithtvron,  was  famous  as  the  place 
where  in  479  u.  c.  the  (Greeks  un<ier  Pausanias  totally  routed 
the  Persians  under  ^Lardonius,  The  city  was  twice  de- 
stroyed by  the  Thebans.  in  427  and  in  S7-i  n.  r.,  but  was  both 
times  rebuilt,  and  existed  in  the  sixth  century  A.  i».  Re- 
mains of  it  are  still  visible  near  the  village  of  Kokhiti. 

Plata,  La.     See  Arrkntivk  Rkitblic. 

Platale'ida*  [fV((^^^'l.  the  old  Latin  name  of  the  spoon- 
bill], a  family  of  wading  birds  ])opularly  known  as  spoon- 
bills. The  general  form  is  heron-like :  the  bill  elongate, 
nearly  straight,  and  with  its  apical  half  much  depressed 
and  broadly  dilated  into  a  spatulu-like  extremity,  furrowed 
above  by  two  lateral  grooves,  which  commence  on  the  fore- 
head, and  for  their  distal  half  are  concentric  with  the  mar- 
gins :  nostrils  not  far  from  the  base,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  bill,  and  in  the  grooves  originating  from  the  forehead: 
wings  long,  and  with  the  second  quill  produced  :  tail  short : 
tarsi  elongated  and  covered,  with  reticulated  scales  which 
extend  a  short  distance  on  the  tibijc,  as  well  as  on  the  toes  ; 
toes  long,  the  anterior  three  united  by  a  basal  membrane, 
the  posterior  somewhat  elevated ;  claws  short.  The  birds 
of  this  family  are  distinguished  by  their  spoon-like  bill, 
and  arc  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  tlie  warm 
regions  of  the  earth.  Seven  species  are  generally  recog- 
nized. TiiKoiJORK  (Jill. 

Platanist'idsB,  a  family  of  toothed  Cetaceans,  allied  to 
the  do!])hins  and  represented  by  the  singular  susus  of  the 
Indian  rivers.  The  form  is  df>lphin-likc  except  as  to  the 
head,  which  is  distinguishe'l  by  its  upraised  forehead  and 
its  small  eyes;  the  external  respiratory  aperture  is  longi- 
tudinal: the  beak  is  elongated;  t!ie  cervical  vertebrie  are 
all  separate;  the  hinder,  the  tubercular,  and  capitular 
articulations  of  the  ribs  blend  together  posteriorly  ;  the 
costal  cartilages  remain  unossificd  :  the  skull  has  the  vertex 
produced  forward,  the  supraoecipital  not  projecting  for- 
war<l  laterally  above  the  temporal  fossa*:  the  frontals  vis- 
ible above  only  as  elongated  falciform  borders  produced 
around  the  maxillary  ;  the  nasal  bones  moderately  unetiual  : 
the  maxillary  bimcs  are  remarkable  for  their  large  bony, 
incurveti  crests  ;  the  teeth  are  simple  and  destitute  i»f  cin- 
gulum  or  tubercle.  The  family  is  rejtresented  by  but  u 
single  known  genus,  with  two  species — (1)  I'tnUiuinUi 
truiifji-tif'ff.  inhabiting  the  (Janges  and  Brahmapootra  and 
their  tributaries :  and  (2)  P.  /mii,  found  in  ibe  river  In-lus. 
They  rarely  exceed  the  length  of  seven  feet.  Although 
the  body  appears  to  be  adapted  for  swiftness,  the  species 
are  said  to  be  rather  sluggish  animals ;  Ihey  prey  «pun 
fish,  like  their  salt-water  relati«ms.  Tiii:omot»:  (in.L. 

Pla'ta,  Rio  de  la,  the  name  of  the  estuary  formed 
by  the  entran.e  of  the  two  great  South  American  rivero, 
]»arana  anrl  Craguay.  into  the  Allantic.  \M\  miles  long, 
and  LtO  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  but  its  depth  soon  de- 
creases from  10  fathoms  to  l(i  feet  ;  its  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  irregular  currents  and  sudden  tem- 
pests. 

Plated  Ware.     See  Ei  rcriio  pi.atino. 

Pla'len-llallermun'de,  von  (Aroisx).  CorNT.  b. 
■at  Ansbach.  Ba\aria,  Oet.  21.170(1  ;  served  for  sumo  time  in 
the  Bavarian  army:  studied  language  and  pbilo?oidiy  at 
Wiirl/.burg;  tlevoled  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  li^ed 
mostly  in  Italy.  I>.  at  Syraeuse  Dec.  5.  IS;t5.  His  his- 
torical work,   (irMrhtrfitrti  itrn  Ki'nu'grrtrha  Xrnprl,   I4i4-4-^. 

is  dry  ami  tedious;  his  drama,  tHr  I.itjn  r"ii  i\tmhi,ti, 
and  epic.  />iV  Af'/inaiiit»->i.  are  Mat  iind  uninteresting,  bu' 
his  dramatic  satires,  /tif  rrfhiitt*ji%i»mrullr  *i*ihrl  {\S'1C>), 
against     Miillner,    and    />»'r    mm'tnliarhr    (}'»i{f>*i»    {l>20). 

against   iTuincrmann,  arc  not  without  power,  and   nil   his 
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Ivrical  poems,  from  the  PaleiiUedrr  to  the  (ihantUn.  cvimc 
ii  miistfrshi|>  iiii.l  i.iirity  of  form  whk-h  nre  truly  admirable. 
Plate-pwwdor,  u  polisliin^;  p.nv.l.T.  a  mixlurc  of  fine 
chalk  «ilh  |.o«diTf.l  talc,  peroxide  of  tin.  or  other  Jetcr- 
ecnt  material.".  Some  plate-powilers  contain  mercurial 
salts,  but  such  compounds  are  very  destructive  to  silver. 

Pla'ter(liKolt<;K),b.  about  17:ifi:  Rraduated  at  William 
and  .Mary  College  l"i).3:  became  a  judge  of  the  Maryland 
court  of'ftiipcals;  was  in  foniiress  177S-S1  :  presi.lcnt  of 
the  SJlate  convention  of  177S  to  ratify  the  Federal  Consti- 
tulion:  Rovernor  of  Maryland  17«2.  I),  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Feb.  in.  17il2. 
Plnther's  Creek,  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  C.  P.  6:!7. 
Plating.  S^ee  Ei,i:iTRo-ri..4Tix<;,  Nickel,  and  Silver. 
Platino-Iridium.  .''ee  rRinnM. 
Plnt'iniim,  or  Plntinn  f.'^p.  phita.  "silver"!,  a 
whitish,  steel  gray  metiil.  inMllcablc,  very  ductile,  and  as 
unalterable  bv  ordinary  aj;encics  as  gid.l.  Like  gold,  it 
occurs  in  the  native  state,  and  in  this  form  its  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  10  fo  !!•.  and  its  hardness  upon  the  , 
niincralogical  scale  from  4  to  4.5.  being  harder  than  either 
gold  or  silver,  and  a  little  softer  than  iron.  When  fuse.l 
and  refined  it  is.  h.nvcver,  as  soft  as  copper,  and  the  grav- 
ity is  increased  to  21. IT..  This  metal  was  first  discovered 
in  f'hoco.  South  America,  and  was  taken  thence  to  .'Jpain 
in  1735  by  the  traveller  Ulloa.  It  was  obtained  in  Ja- 
maica from  Carthagena  in  1741.  and  in  1S22  was  discov- 
ered in  Russia,  whence  the  chief  supply  has  since  been 
obtained.  The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  plat-  ] 
inum  were  studied  by  European  chemists  as  early  as  17.50. 
The  native  metal  from  .'Liberia  was  analyzed  by  Berzclius 
in  1S2.'<,  who  found  it  to  contain  iron,  rhodium,  iridium, 
palladium,  copper,  and  osmium,  the  amount  of  pl.atinum 
ranging  from  7.'!  to  SB. 5  per  cent.  It  is  found,  like  gold, 
chic'flvln  alluvial  deposits,  in  rounded  grains.  ;)//)i>«  or  | 
nuggets,  or  in  flattened  scales  worn  smooth  by  attrition  in 
the"gravcl  of  river-beds.  It  is  there  associated  with  gold 
and  the  other  heavy  metals,  as  iridium  and  iridosmine. 
Having  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  gold,  it  cannot 
be  separiitcil  from  it  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
quicksilver,  which  will  amalgamate  with  the  gold  and 
leave  the  platinum  untouched,  is  used  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion. Upon  the  northern  coast  of  California,  for  example, 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  of  the  platinum  metals  in  extremely 
small  scales  is  washed  from  the  beach-sand,  and  from  this 
mixture  the  gold  is  removed  by  amalgamation.  Observa- 
tions of  the  rocks  and  minerals  found  with  platinum  in 
deposits  sustain  the  belief  that  the  metal  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  serpentine  rock.  Chromic  iron 
is  a  common  associate.  It  is  also  found  in  syenite.  It  has 
not  been  found,  however,  in  regular  veins  in  quartz,  and 
its  precise  mode  of  occurrence  is  still  obscure. 

Nearly  all  the  native  platinum  is  more  or  less  magnetic. 
Some  masses  have  true  polarity  and  hold  iron  filings  like 
magnetic  iron  ore.  There  were  several  specimens  of  this 
kinTl  in  the  collection  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  18157 
by  Prince  Demidoff'.  u])on  whose  estates,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  there  are  twenty  or  more  localities  from 
which  some  of  the  largest  masses  known  have  been  ob- 
tained. One  specimen  at  Paris  was  six  inches  in  its  great- 
est diameter,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds  troy.  A  mass 
■weighing  twenty-one  pounds  is  preserved  in  the  Demidoff 
cabrnet.  A  specimen  weighing  472S  grammes,  and  very 
perfect  in  form,  was  shown  at  Vienna  in  IS7.'!.  It  js  esti- 
mated that  the  production  of  the  metal  in  the  Urals,  froril 
the  discovery  to  the  year  1851,  was  20fil  Russian  poods; 
in  1830  it  was  lOB  poods,  and  in  1860,  fil  poods.  From 
18f>0  to  ISfill  it  averaged  84  poods  annu.ally.  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  l:i44  kilogrammes.  In  1871  there  were  six 
mines  in  operation,  producing  from  10.440.650  poods  of 
sand  and  gravel  125  poods  of  platina,  against  118  in  1870. 
This  is  more  than  is  obtained  from  Brazil.  Colombia,  Cali- 
fornia. Borneo,  and  other  regions  combined,  which  is  be- 
lieved not  to  exceed  1000  pounds  annually.  The  raw  metal 
finds  its  chief  market  in  London  and  Paris,  where  it  com- 
mands about  S70  per  pound  of  the  pure  metal,  and  is  re- 
fined before  being  made  into  ingots,  plate,  wire,  and  various 
objects.  The  comparative  infusibility  of  platinum,  it  yield- 
ing only  to  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  or  to  powerful  elec- 
trical currents,  aiid  "its  resistance  to  oxidation,  render  it 
peculiarly  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  to 
the  chemist  in  analytical  work  and  in  manufacturing.  One 
of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  large  evaporating  stills  for 
the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  still  of  this  kind, 
valued  at  '.15,0110  francs,  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1873,  was 
capable  of  ccnccntrating  20.000  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
daily.  The  joints  of  such  stills  are  autogenously  soldered, 
thus"  giving  entire  uniformity  of  material,  and  making  the 
whole  vessel  in  one  piece.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce such  large  homogeneous  vessels  without  the  aid  of 


the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  .\s  early  as  the  year  1837.  Pr. 
Hare  lif  Philadelphia  proposed  to  melt  ]datinum  by  this 
means,  ami  succeeded  in  melting  twenty-eight  ounces  into 
one  malleable,  homogeneous  mass.  MM.  Deville  and  Dc- 
bray  of  Paris  have  greatly  extended  ami  perfected  this 
method,  so  that  ingots  can  be  made  weighing  200  pounds 
or  more.  .Vn  ingot  of  this  weight,  worth  #17.000.  was  made 
by  .lnhns(jn  A  .Matlbey  of  I,ond<m  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1.">I')2.  .\n  ingot  of  cme-third  of  this  size  is  sufficient  for  the 
body  of  a  five-ton  still.  The  experiment  of  using  platinum 
for  money  was  tried  in  Russia  for  several  years,  but  was 
finally  abandoneil.  It  was  formed  into  coins  of  eleven  and 
twentv-two  roubles  each,  and  the  value  of  this  coinage  from 
182IJ  to  1844  was  about  $2,500,000.  The  value  of  platinum, 
compared  with  silver,  is  about  as  5  to  1. 

The  chief  solvent  of  the  metal  is  aqua  regia.  and  the 
chloride  is  the  most  important  salt.  It  forms  alloys  with 
gidil  and  silver  and  with  many  of  the  mr)rc  fusible  metals. 
These  alloys  are  much  more  fusible  than  the  pure  platinum. 
When  combined  with  irblium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  great 
hardness,  especially  well  adapted  for  gun-vents  and  for 
standard  weights  and  measures.  The  alloy  knc.wn  as  jda- 
tino-iridium  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  .standard  mMres. 
and  is  melted  in  lime  crucibles  upon  Deville's  method.  (For 
details  of  the  process  for  the  purification  of  idatinum  and 
its  fusion  in  large  quantities  reference  sbiuild  be  made  to 
the  memoirs  of  Deville  and  Debray  upon  platinum  and  the 
associated  metals.)  Wili.i.\m  P.  Blake. 

Platinum  Black,  a  finely-divided  form  of  platinum, 
resembling  soot.  It  has  the  property  of  condensing  gases 
upon  its  surface  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  absorbs  many 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  and  gives  it  off'  in  contact 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  forming  new  compounds.  Platinum 
sponge  is  another  form  of  the  metal,  porous  and  slightly 
coherent,  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  ammonia.  It  also  condenses  gases 
upon  its  surface,  and  to  such  a  degree  in  a  current  of  cool 
hydrogen  that  the  metal  glows  with  the  heat  cvidved  and 
inflames  the  gas.  ^^'.  !'■  Blake. 

Pla'to,  tp.,  Kane  co.,  III.  P.  1004. 
Pla'to  [IIAirn)!'].  a  Greek  philosopher,  b.  429  B.  c,  and 
d.  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Solon  and 
Codrus  were  both  reckoned  among  his  ancestors.  Many 
inciilents  of  his  life  are  related  by  the  gossiping  writers 
of  antiquity.  There  is  the  fable  of  the  bees  settling  on 
his  lips  in  infancy.  We  are  told  of  his  early  attempts  at 
poetry,  and  bis  giving  it  up  when  he  fcmnd  his  verses  in- 
ferior" to  those  of  Homer.  His  extensive  reading  of  the 
(ireek  poets  needs  no  other  voucher  than  his  own  writings. 
With  the  opinions  of  all  previous  philosophers  be  seems  to 
have  been  familiar.  There  are  stories  of  his  travels  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  but  they  rest  on  little  or  no  founda- 
tion in  his  own  writings.  Aristotle  shows  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  doctrines,  but  tells  us  hardly  anything 
about  him  personally.  The  accounts  given  first  by  writers 
who  lived  manv  centuries  after  him,  such  as  Proclus  and 
lamblichus,  are  of  no  value.  And  yet  there  is  no  philos- 
opher of  antiquity  with  whom  we  have  the  means  of  so 
close  an  acquainta"nce.  There  was  one  teacher  whom  he 
has  made  most  familiar  to  us.  and  from  whom,  in  turn,  we 
become  most  familiar  with  the  pupil :  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  inseparable  names.  They  are  one  power  in  the  world's 
movement.  This  view  can  be  held  without  diminishing  the 
value  or  the  position  of  either.  Plato  is  not  the  mere  re- 
porter, neither  is  Socrates  the  merely  ideal  sketch.  There 
is,  in  all  the  lliiiln^iien,  a  most  real  Socrates,  but  equally 
unmistakable  is  thc'presence  of  another  soul,  like  a  related 
harmony,  in  closest  unison  with  the  life  depicted  as  crea- 
tive of  its  own. 

The  Platcmic  Dialngutthave  remarkable  dramatic  merit. 

We  feel  that  we  are  i'n  the  midst  of  the  real ;  we  are  living 

at  Athens;  we  know  Socrates;  we  kn(jw  his  puoils,  aside 

from  their  being,  for  the  most  part,  historical  characters. 

We  walk  with  them  from  the  Piraeus:  we  stroll  with  him 

1  and  the  youthful  Phajdrus  one  warm  June  morning  up  the 

I  shaily  liissus.  and  listen  to  Socrates  discoursing  all  that 

long  summer  dav  on  the  celestial  love  whilst  bathing  his 

un.«andalled  feet"  in  the  cooling  water.     And  then  there  is 

'  Socrates,  the    street-preacher,  ever   talking   to    the   boya 

when  he  could  gather  a  number  round  him,  "  eornipling  " 

the  youth,  as  the  Athenian  lawyers  said,  or  wasting  his 

time"  and  talents,  as  the  hard  politician  Callides  charges 

him.  in  "prattling"  to  these  youngsters    about   the  •oAoi' 

and    the  iyaKy,  the   dreamy  ""/oiV   and  90    '  "  "'■""  '"> 


n(l,"  when  he 
might  be  a '"  prmlicnl  man,"  a  man  among  men.  and  "  con- 
spicuous in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  state."  Imagine 
him  in  his  encounters  with  the  really  corrupting  Sophists 
or  the  unprinciided  politicians.  Observe  him  in  the  scenes 
of  the  Syinposi.>n.  that  most  exquisite  picture  which  Plato 
has  given  us  of  an  Athenian  literary  soiree.     How  odd  his 
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appearance,  and  still  more  odd  his  ways,  moving  the  jest, 
yet  at  the  same  time  eliciting  their  deepest  reverence,  and 
melting  to  tears  the  dissolute  Aleibiades  when  lie  remem- 
bers what  he  might  have  been  had  he  followed  the  counsels 
of  his  early  teacher  !  But  it  is  in  the  prisnn  dialogues,  the 
Crito  and  the  Pftinio,  that  the  solemn  antl  familiar  meet 
in  most  imi)ressive  unison.  The  early  assembling  of  those 
devoted  friends  on  the  morning  of  that  last  memorable  day. 
"  Plato,  I  think,  was  sick,"  says  the  modest  narrator;  but 
Plato  was  there,  beyond  all  question.  No  one  else  could 
have  so  reported  that  immortal  argument  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  no  one  else  could  have  so  jiainted  the 
tender  passages  between  Socrates  and  those  two  attached 
young  men  ;  no  one  else  could  have  so  described  that  death- 
scene,  of  whose  every  incident  the  reader  is  as  certain  as 
though  he  had  himself  been  one  of  that  tearful  band  which 
surrounded  the  couch  of  the  dying  martyr. 

The  identity  of  the  two  minds  apjiears  especially  in  the 
dnctriue  of  iilt-iiM.  It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
gives  character  to  the  Platonic  ])hilostiphy.  It  is,  too,  the 
doctrine  which  shows  how  far  from  the  truth  is  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  this  philosophy,  as  nlystical,  transcend- 
ental, imaginative,  far  removed  from  what  is  called  *' com- 
mon sense  "  or  "  jiositive  knowledge."  ''  Nothing  so  clear," 
says  the  young  man  Simmias  in  the  Phirifo,  '*  as  this  doc- 
trine of  reminiscence,  and  the  ideas  of  the  fair  and  the 
good  thus  awakened  in  the  soul."  The  word  is  used  in  two 
different  yet  closely-related  aspects.  An  idea  is.  in  the 
first  jilace,  what  the  mind  adds  to  a  sensation  so  as  to 
make  it  rational.  Without  it,  the  sense  is  a\oyo<;,  as  Plato 
supposed  the  animal  to  be  (a  view,  in  fact,  held  by  Aristotle 
as  well  as  Platn),  mere  sense,  and  of  itself  incapable  of 
becoming  nny thing  more.  His  illustrations  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  mathematical  ideas.  In  attempting  to 
follow  him  here  the  utmost  brevity  must  bo  consulted.  Let 
us  image  to  cmrselves  a  confused  mass  of  spots  or  points, 
such  as  the  spatterings  of  a  paint-brush  thrown  at  hazard 
upon  a  canvas.  There  is  visible,  at  first,  no  order,  no 
idea — nothing  for  the  mind,  all  for  the  sense.  As  far  as 
the  soul  is  concerned,  there  seems  nothiutj  there — or  rather 
tifi  thhiij.  since  it  is /«»*■»(  of  some  kind  that  makes  a  thiiHf  ; 
that  is.  a  thing  thinkable,  a  rea  or  rtnUty  for  the  ininil. 
The  animal  and  the  man  see  at  first  the  same,  neither 
mitre  nor  less.  As  far  as  sense  is  concerned,  the  former 
may  even  have  the  keener  vision.  Tho  human  subject  at 
last  beholils  the  dawning  of  something  sujiersensual, 
though  the  light  has  come  from  himself.  Even  in  a  single 
point  he  sees  something  more  than  the  point.  It  is  the 
idea  of  unity.  The  spatterings  begin  to  assume  form,  or 
the  soul  is  waking  up  to  give  its  own  forms  to  the  form- 
less. He  is  rising  above  sense.  He  begins  to  see  mnti- 
nuittf,  or  the  rudiments  of  line-extension.  He  looks  more 
steadily;  tliere  is  something  more  than  mere  lineality  ; 
rcctilineality.  or  ntnn'tfhtiirsH,  is  coming  into  view.  It  msiy 
be  a  mere  ap])roach  to  it:  for  the  cogniti(m  of  clcfcct.  or 
deviation,  or  noii-»trni(jh(neHH,  is  just  as  positive  an  evi- 
dence of  some  supersensual  measuring-rule  or  idea  as 
the  most  j)erfect  agreement.  In  all  this  ho  not  only  mtf- 
iiiztH,  hut  rf-cnr/iihcH.  Aha!  says  he,  I  see  something 
which  draws  my  eye,  or  which  my  eye  seems  rather  to 
draw  nut  of  its  chaos.  This  supersensual  thing  has  an  in- 
terest for  me  beyond  anything  of  sense.  There  is  beauty 
in  it.  I  seem  to  knrun  it,  although  it  never  may  have 
crossed  my  sense  before.  Have  I  imaginoil  it?  What, 
then,  calk'd  out  that  supersensual  ])owor  ?  A  closer  gaze 
sees  not  only  a  series  of  points  forming  one  straight  line 
(or  evenness,  to  icro*-),  but  another  seeming  to  hold  to  it  a 
jieculiar  relation.  There  is  the  equality,  or  the  approach 
to  equiility,  iif  angular  spaces.  Here  is  a  now  beauty,  a 
new  interest,  which  could  not  have  come  from  lines,  perfect 
or  imjierfect.  inclining  to  each  tither  in  any  manner  how- 
ever irregular.  There  is  no  name  as  yet.  but  tho  sr)ul  sees 
perpendicularity,  iind  delights  in  it  as  siitisfying  its  idea. 
In  the  same  way  it  sees  parallelism.  It  is  another  aspect 
of  tho  TO  laov.  It  sees  relation;  it  sees  ratio,  multiple, 
jirojinrtion.  It  sees  radii,  or  seeming  etjualities.  tending, 
more  or  less  perfri'tly,  to  a  point  of  union.  It  is  iiii  idea 
again,  something  whi(di  the  minil  seems  to  know.  In  other 
words,  it  sct'S  tin-uhtriti/,  whilst  the  gazing  animal,  gaze 
ho  ever  so  long,  sees  only  roundness  (<TTpoyyuAonj?l.  or  *(>/- 
J'rrtuvc  of  sensation  merely,  whether  iiuantitatixe  or  other- 
wise. In  this  way  one  might  go  tlirou^h  the  Inlinife  range 
of  the  nnithematicnl  ideas.  Their  tea(diing  is  really  avd- 
(ivjitrf:,  rec(dlection,  but  not  merely  the  recollection  of  one 
object  of  sense  by  nnothor.  as  of  8immias  by  Cebes.  but 
the  true  calling  up  of  something  in  tin-  Hnn!  \\i  the  sight  of 
smne  outward  oliji-ct  serving  as  its  perffrt  or  iinperfeet 
diagram.  It  is  tliat  which  gives  intelligiliility  to  the  ob- 
ject, making  it  a  real  thing  for  the  mind — its  own  crea- 
tion in  fact,  instead  of  the  tuhn  and  bohu,  tho  utter  form- 
lessness of  sense. 


In  an  analogous  way  are  seen  tho  ideas  of  the/aiV  and 
the  good.  The  emotional  mingles,  more  or  less,  with  them 
all.  In  the  sight  of  a  straight  line  even  there  is  beauty, 
interest,  emotion,  something  of  the  soul's  own  ;  ami  this  is 
because,  like  all  beauty,  it  is  in  some  way  soul  seeing  soul, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  sight.  It  is  like  the  feeling  of  tho 
philosopher  Aristi])pus  when,  after  his  shipwreck,  he  dis- 
covered a  circle  marked  u]uin  the  sandy  be:t(di.  **  Let  us 
bo  of  good  cheer,"  sai<l  he:  "  1  see  mind."  If  such  an  ap- 
pearance were  made  by  nature,  it  only  shows  that  ideas 
are  older  still,  fashioning  the  laws  and/>f»irr)«  of  nature  in 
harmony  with  their  forms  and  their  equalities.  Or  it  is 
like  the  emotion  of  the  boys  in  the  Mr„<,  ami  the  T/ir/rtrfui, 
as  Socrates,  in  his  <ibstetric  way,  delivers  them  of  their 
mental  births:  it  is  something  which  they  felt  they  had 
ever  knoim,  but  did  not  know  that  they  hnnr  it.  Even  ex- 
perience, here,  teaches  an  <(  priori  truth,  strange  as  that 
m.ay  seem.  A  man  need  only  carefully  examine  the  diffrr- 
enco  in  his  own  feelings  between  the  learning  of  an  imluc- 
tive  truth  wholly  from  without,  and  the  soul's  recognition 
of  an  idea  in  geometry,  in  morals,  or  in  aesthetics. 

Now,  this  is  not  mystical  or  transcendental  or  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  as  tho  followers  of  Mill  would  call  it. 
It  is  clear  as  the  light  itself.  It  is.  as  has  been  said,  tho 
true  doctrine  of  "common  sense,"  of  the  jtoii-wf  fi-i-ocwt-. 
and  Plato  is  the  most  lucid  of  all  writers  in  bringing  it 
out.  When  a  young  man  sees  it.  his  niodi'  of  thinkinir. 
his  ]>hiloso]ducal  and,  in  some  respe-ds.  his  theological, 
temperament  is  changed  for  ever.  Even  admitting  that 
this  inner  transforming  knowledge  may  be  a  knowledge 
actfuircd.  does  not  change  tho  wonder  or  the  interest  in  the 
fact  that  our  sense- world  is,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  spiritual.  Whether  innate  or  by  a  divine 
mirroring  of  the  supersensual.  it  is  its  imbuing  the  sensi- 
tive perception  with  its  own  thouglit  that  forms  the  mys- 
terious ditVerenee  between  man  antl  the  aninml.or  between 
certain  men  and  others.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the 
jiainter's  retina  or  on  the  last  matter  of  his  brain  that  is 
not  optically  in  that  of  other  men. 

Another  Platonic  doctrine,  somewhat  different  from  this, 
though  often  confounded  with  it.  is  that  of  ituivpninlH  as 
real  existences.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nanies 
for  them  are  in  language  before  the  names  of  individuals  ; 
and  that  is  one  reasim  why  Plato  insists  so  much  on  dia- 
lectics as  a  mcKle  of  discovering  universal  trntlis.  It  is 
not  generalization  alone,  but  that  within  us.  which  makes 
us  generalize,  instead  of  being  content  with  indiviilual 
sense-objects.  Without  it  we  shmibl  be  like  the  animal, 
who  has  no  language,  not  from  defect  of  vocal  organs  (for 
some  arc  here  superior  to  man),  but  because  he  has  no 
inner  or  ideal  world  for  which  language  is  neciled.  M'e 
cannot  seek,  says  Plutartdi.  without  some  i<Ioa  of  that  for 
which  wo  are  seeking.  We  must  have  some  notion  of  uni- 
versals  before  we  can  even  think  of  classifying.  Itintiati- 
{t}(  is  as  real  as  the  individual  man,  who  bei-omes  mnu  — 
that  is,  who  becomes  reol — by  jiartaking  of  this  divine 
creation.  It  was  for  this  doctrine  <if  universals  that  Plato 
was  ever  a  favorite  with  the  best  of  tlie  christian  Fathers, 
tho  Schoolmen,  and  the  Ueforiners.  In  the  old  Nominal- 
ism of  K|iicnrus,  especially  as  revived  by  Abelard.  tlu-y 
saw  the  dissolution  of  all  faith,  even  as  the  best  thinkers 
now  reganl  it  as  threatening  the  interest  itf  all  true  science. 
If  individuals  are  tlie  only  realities,  it  cannot  stop  short  of 
individual  atoms.  All  forms  are  but  accidental  phenom- 
ena; there  are  no  species;  all  are  reduced  to  arbitrary 
classifications,  having  no  standard  but  the  ever-varying 
assimilations  of  sense.  But  where  do  universals  exist? 
what  is  the  locus  of  the  $v  iv  n-oAAotc  ?  They  exist  tV  i-w 
("  in  mind  "1.  says  Plato,  iv  i-orjTw  roiry ;  ami  this  is  as  real 
a  mode  of  being  as  position  o- tottw.  or  pure  space  exist- 
ence. Their  locus  is  the  eternal  mind,  whence  they  are 
mirrored  in  the  finite  intellect. 

Connected  with  idmnx^  Plato's  doctrine  of  nre-existonco. 
Did  he  mean  an  individual  ])re  oxistonee?  lie  sometimes 
seems  to  accommodate  his  language  tit  such  a  conception. 
In  the  highly  imaginative  Pfindrtti.  Socrates  has  something 
to  sav  of  unborn  souls  "  riding  on  the  superceleslial  sphere." 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to  maintain 
such  a  pre  existence  of  iiidiriduiif  souls  in  a  former  sense- 
world,  like  the  present,  would  destroy  the  argument  in  the 
f'hirdo.  The  true  ideal  reminiscence  is  gone,  ll  would  only 
be  a  sense  notice  in  this  life,  recalling  a  preceding  sense- 
notice  in  an<ilhcr.  The  whole  of  (hat  immortal  argument 
is  based  upon  the  fact  of  a  sense-experience  here,  calling  up 
an  idea  belonging  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  soul  re 
gardetl  as  lyini:  hack  of  all  sense.  It  i"  the  pre  existence, 
then,  of  something  belonging  tt  all  rational  souls,  and  by 
partaking  of  wiiieli  ihcy  he^Mmc  rational  as  they  are  horn 
into  this  life.  '*  In  the  image  of  iJnd  made  He  man."  It 
was  a  (livine  realitv.  not  a  more  generalisation  or  outward 
classing  of  in  lividual   re-e;uhlan-c^.     S»  Uv  who  is  "tho 
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express  iinai:' ."  Ilu-  "  iningo  of  the  substance,"  "  lightoth 
every  inim  as  In-  ri.iiii-tii  into  the  worUl."  This  is  the  pre- 
existonco  that  Batislics  the  argument  in  the  J'httUo,  whilst 
the  other  view  of  a  sunse-pre-existencc  is  wholly  ut  war 
with  it. 

Phito  hehl  t"  the  eternity  of  in^tter,  it  is  said.  In  one 
scns;e  it  may  be  true;  in  another  and  clearer  sense  it  is 
certainly  most  false.  Matter,  as  body,  as  occupying  space, 
as  having  even  the  lowest  degree  of  resistance  so  as  to  be- 
come sensible  to  any  in>»nib!r  sentiency — mutter  as  fluid, 
aerial.  lethereal.  or  nebular — matter  as  having  any  sense- 
conception  whatever, — such  matter,  acconling  to  Pluto,  is 
one  of  the  things  of  time,  of  the  yi-yvo/ACt-a,  of  the  things  that 
are  born  anil  perish.  Tt  is  a  diret-t  product  uf  the  Tefi'qffo? 
naT»Jpwho  made  it, as  he  mutle  the  Auhmi  .Unuf/Zor  nature 
— the  one  for  the  bcidy,  tlio  either  fnr  the  soul  or  life  cf  the 
world.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  expression  of  this 
in  the  Timaiifi.  So,  too,  in  the  argument  against  the  athe- 
ist in  the  tenth  book  of  The  Lfunt.  Soul — that  is,  God — 
ideas,  truth,  as  older  than  matter — such  is  the  principle  on 
wliich.  in  tliat  discussion,  all  depends.  I!ut  there  is  an- 
other idea  of  Plato's  which  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
charge.  He  speaks  of  the  lufh,  {v\i\),  "  the  mother  of  mat- 
ter," "  without  form  or  qualities,"  and  wholly  supersensual. 
belonging,  in  fart,  to  the  i-orjia  rather  than  to  the  ai<j9r)Td, 
or  I'ou^ei'oi'  rather  than  ((lau'd/xd'Of  ( Ileb.  xi.  3) — ^a  thing  for 
the  mind  rather  than  the  sense.  Tiiis  has,  indeed,  a  being 
before  time,  though  nowhere  represented  as  coeternal  with 
(lod.  Tt  is  something  su])posed  to  be  between  matter  and 
spirit,  matter  and  (!oil.  The  truth  is.  Plato  lost  himself 
here,  as  some  of  our  scientific  men,  and  even  theologians, 
are  now  losing  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  of 
forre  as  something  existing  before  hodif,  or  of  which 
matter  itself  is  but  a  manifestation,  or  in  the  still  darker 
and  more  pantheistic  effort  of  resolving  it  into  spirit  itself 
or  the  'livino  will.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  purity  of 
his  theism,  any  more  than  similar  attempts  to  get  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  conception  warrant  the  charge  of 
pantheism  oftcntiuies  so  ignorantly  and  absurdly  made. 
It  is  enough  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  world,  its  Itoiiif 
and  its  noui,  its  nuttter  and  its  nature,  all  belong  to  time; 
all  had  a  beginning  ;  all  are  declared  to  be  the  product  of 
the  '*  (Jenerating  Father*'  (  Timipus,  .37  c.).  who  stands  *■  re- 
joicing over  his  work,"  even  as  in  (renesis  (Jod  is  repre- 
sented as  admiring  his  creation  and  pronouncing  it  *'  good, 
very  good." 

Plato  connects  evil  with  matter,  but  it  is  with  this  gross 
matter  whose  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  its  grossness 
and  consequent  unmanageableness.  God  has  brought  into 
time  this  hard-to-be-governed  thing,  and  there  is  in  it  what 
the  philosopher  calls  iyiyKrj.  or  hard  necessity;  but  it  is 
not,  on  that  acccuint,  an  original  and  eternal  evil.  So.  too. 
he  elsewhere  speaks  of  an  "evil  soul,"  but  this  could  not 
be  the  Anima  Miiiufi.  for  that  is  describcii  in  the  close  .of 
the  Tifiitnin  as  the  "  intelligible  Kosmos  "  itself,  "  the  imago 
of  the  intelligil)le  God,  most  fair,  most  perfect,  the  rme,  the 
only-begotten."  Much  less  could  it  be,  as  in  the  Persian 
doctrine,  any  eternal  partner  of  the  rci-i-iJTa?  Ilar^p.  But. 
in  truth,  Plato  fell  int)  inconsistency,  and  even  sibsurdity 
here,  from  his  attempt  to  explain  that  dark  problem  of  evil 
which  all  human  thinking  has  found  insolvable,  and  of 
which  revelation  (see  Isa.  xlv.  7)  only  cuts  the  knot,  say- 
ing, without  explaining,  and  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  botli 
of  the  Persian  and  the  (Jreek  philosopher,  ''Forming  the 
light  and  creating  darkness,  forming  peace  and  creating 
evil,  it  is  I,  .Jehovah,  that  do  all  these  things." 

This  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  evil  dwells  in  matter,  whether 
as  an  eternal  or  an  acquired  jirinciple,  might  bo  regarded 
as  a  mere  speculation,  and  in  that  sense  comparatively 
harmless.  It  may  be  called,  however,  the  great  defect  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy;  not  by  making  two  eternals,  but 
from  the  great  practical  mischief  it  works  in  its  ethical 
teaching.  It  may  be  said  to  have  given  it  ascetic  features 
not  derived  from  Pythagoras.  It  introduces  a  purgatorial 
idea  into  its  otherwise  most  impressive  system  of  fu- 
ture retribution.  But  worse  than  all  is  the  view  it  gives 
of  «ru  as  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  belonging  to  the  JJenh.  It 
is  the  ^p6fr}ij.a  crapKoi.  taking  the  latter  word  literally  for  the 
very  body  itself,  instead  of  using  it.  as  Paul  does,  for  all 
that  is  wrong  in  our  perverted  human  nature.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  laying  all  evil  upon  the  poor  body,  it  ignores 
the  sins  of  the  spirit,  or  "  lusts  of  the  mind."  as  Paul  calls 
them — the  dire  soul-sins,  such  as  ambition,  malice,  revenge 
— that  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with  any  corporeal 
constitution — or  envy,  that  pure  spiritual  devilism,  hatred 
of  another's  excellence,  and  which  a  disembodied  demon 
may  be  conceived  as  possessing  in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  the  most  fleshly  man.  These  sotil-itius  are  hardly 
mentioned  by  Plato  at  all.  He  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Greek  poets  here,  as  his  doctrine  is  equally  op- 
posed to  a  sound  ethical  psychology.     The  body  would 


soon  bo  all  right,  a  tr<uij.a  TTvtvfiaTtK6v,  in  fact,  if  the  soul,  the 
original  corrupter,  were  perfectly  pure;  ami  yet  to  get 
away  from  this  body,  as  the  seat  of  evil,  is  represented,  even 
in  the  I'luidun,  as  the  most  morally  deserving  of  human 
efforts. 

To  compensate  for  this  great  defect  there  is  the  noble 
argument,  presented  in  so  many  jdaces.  that  virtue,  the 
good,  the  a.ya66y,  inseparable  from  the  Ka\6i;  the  fair,  is  the 
end  of  the  rational  life,  instead  <)f  happiness,  the  i)&v.  the 
pleasant,  the  agreeable,  evermore  resolving  itself,  in  its 
more  refined  as  well  as  its  grosser  forms,  into  jdcasurable 
sensations  as  its  ultimate  analysis.  If  fmppin'KH  he  the  md, 
whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  universe,  than  n'rtiir  is 
a  mcnuM,  a  subordinate  thing;  and  that  isapitsition  which 
Plato  coulrl  not  bear.  It  was  not  a  compromise  between  He- 
donism and  Cyreneaeism.  as  some  have  lately  said— that 
is,  an  identifying  virtue  with  happiness,  and  making  the 
latter,  in  the  end.  the  unfailing  acconijianiment  of  the  for- 
mer, or,  as  it  is  commonly  exjiresseil.  virtue  its  own  rewnrcl. 
Any  such  thought  of  compensation  would  have  destroyed 
the  Platonic  idea  :  "  Men  must  serve  (iod,  or  serve  the  good, 
for  naught."  See  the  picture  of  *'  tlic  superlatively  right- 
eous man  "  (6  fiiKaioTaro?  avijp,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
RopuhVir.  .TfiO,  'MS\).  He  has  the  ring  of  (Jyges  that  gives 
invisibility:  he  can  do  all  evil  with  impunity  anil  withcuit 
reproach  :  yet  is  ho  righteous  still.  lie  may  be  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  having  the  reputation  of  unrighteousness, 
and  no  means  of  ever  reversing  the  unjust  decisiem  ;  yet  is 
ho  righteous  still.  The  picture,  even  thus  far.  tries  our 
Christian  faith,  but  it  docs  not  stop  here.  He  may  be  made 
to  endure  the  severest  pains,  with  no  prospect  of  deliverance 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time;  yet  is  he  righteous  still. 
The  hope  of  compensation  must  have  no  ]>Iace  on  the  can- 
vas. Finally,  says  this  strange  painter,  what  may  a  man, 
thus  conditioned,  expect  from  his  fellow-men?  Wcuider- 
ful  is  the  answer:  'O  61^0109,  ovtw  5ia»ceiMci'o?.  ^ao-n-yoiffeTac, 
ffrp^^Kiittmai,  Sefi^ffeTai.  koX,  TeAci'Twc.  rtavra  KaKO.  TraOiav,  ava- 
(Txn'BvKfvBiqrTtTai.  ("Tlic  rightcous  man  in  this  state  will  ho 
scoiirgeti  ;  he  will  suffer  dislocating  tortures ;  he  shall  be 
bound  with  cords,  and.  finally,  after  suffering  all  evils,  ho 
shall  ho  imp.alcd  or  crucified").  What  Baifitnv  or  spirit 
spoke  in  Socrates  when  he  said  these  things  ?  What 
wondrous  far-reaching  view  possessed  Plato  when  ho 
ascribed  such  words  to  bis  master?  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  were  almost 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Him,  "the  Prince 
and  Pcrfocter  of  Faith,"  who,  ''instead  of  (ii'Tt  x^P°-^)  t^*'® 
joy  set  before  him.  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,"  that  we  might  be  "  partakers  of  his  righteous- 
ness." "  Virtue  the  end,  but  not  without  hap])iness ;"  this 
has  been  given  as  a  solution,  but  if  it  means  that  hapju- 
ness — and  jiain  too.  just  as  well — furnish  the  necessary 
theatre  on  which  virtue  finds  its  exhibition,  the  idea  may 
bo  in  harmony  with  the  Platonic.  Still,  virtue  is  the  end, 
and  becomes  dethroned  by  any  mixture,  as  end,  with  the 
hedonic  element.  In  another  place  ((ror^.,  494,  49.'))  the 
same  exhausting  process  is  pursued  in  resjiect  to  plntsurc. 
The  Y\Bv,  or  happiness,  if  it  is  the  end  of  being,  becomes 
simply  a  question  of  qitantitif.  It  is  the  amount  that  is  to 
bo  considered,  whether  it  be  the  glut  of  some  exquisite 
moment,  or  a  thinner  pleasure  hoarded  for  its  rarity  and 
p])read  over  a  longer  period.  The  cultivated  (^yrenean  has 
no  right  to  talk  of  his  refined  happiness,  and  to  condemn 
that  of  others  as  gross  and  low.  If  the  176U  is  the  aya96y, 
then  it  constitutes  the  ay«9bs  if-qp,  and  the  man  who  gets 
the  most  of  it  is  "the  better  man."  Then,  too,  if  the 
world  were  one  huge  ^wov,  so  made  as  to  be  quivering  for 
ever  with  the  maximum  of  ecstatic  sensational  delight, 
that  would  bo  the  best  of  all  j)ossible  worlds.  Discard  the 
ayaBou  as  the  end  of  life,  and  the  maxim  J)e  r/iistibus  non 
cfit  disputandnm  becomes  the  highest  ethical  rule.  Happi- 
ness in  that  case  is  only  to  be  judged  by  its  degree  or  its 
intensity.  If  there  are  real  differences  in  pleasures,  so 
that  some  may  be  called  fjnod  and  others  had,  then  there 
must  be  some  more  ultimate  principle,  not  resolving  itself 
into  happiness  or  into  *' self-rewarding  virtues,"  according 
to  which  their  respective  ranks  and  moral  values  are  to  bo 
determineil.  The  argument  is  unanswerable,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  a  like  extreme  statement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Some  of  the  lowest  pleasures,  as  they  are  called,  excel  all 
others  in  the  fulness  of  their  pleasing  sensations.  Let  the 
man  who  chooses  this  have  it  for  his  jtortion  to  all  eternity 
— no  palling,  no  abatement :  one  everlasting  succession  of 
never-paining,  never-cloying,  pleasurable,  and  even  ec- 
static, emotion.  The  Almighty  might  have  made  it  so. 
He  has.  indeed,  most  mercifully  put  Nature  in  the  way, 
making  her  his  executioner,  instead  of  the  lawgiver,  as  a 
certaiu  kind  of  modern  ethics  are  inclined  to  regard  it. 
But  Plato  presents  it  as  an  ethic.1l  and  ;esthetical  supposi- 
tion. What  should  we  think  of  one  who  ha<l  chosen,  and 
to  whom  there  was  permitted,  for  ever,  such  an  uncloyed 
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existence?  The  answer  is  most  dramatically  brought  out 
of  the  moral  fet-linj^.  even  of  the  sensualist.  Socrates  but 
gives  back  to  him  liis  own  rising  thoughts  :  "  Such  an  ex- 
istence, would  it  ni»t  be  Seivb';  *tat  aitrxpo'! — awful  and  shame- 
ful "'f  "  WouM  he  not  be  aSAio?,  a  very  wretch  indeed,  not 
in  the  sense  of  pain,  but  as  denoting  the  extreme  of  degra- 
dntion  and  perdition,  abhtjrrent  to  the  rational  mind"? 

What  is  calleci  I*lato'8  hedonie  view  is  carried  even  into 
the  State,  As  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  lif-piihiir,  the  object  of  govern- 
ment is  not  so  iniK'li  tt)  make  men  happier  or  richer,  as 
to  secure  a  liealthy  civic  organism — ottoj?  oti  /iaAitrra  oAtj  -q 
TToAis — '■  t^r  in  such  a  commonwealth  may  we  best  hope  to 
find  righteousness."  There  is  tho  same  idea  in  the  Gorgian^ 
that  the  true  statesman  is  he  who  aims  not  to  pleave,  but 
to  leave  the  people  morally  better,  "healthier  In  their 
souls."  than  he  found  them. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Platonic  Dialofjuea  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Allusion  is  made 
to  what  are  called  the  Platonic  myths.  For  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  gorgeous  of  them  the  reailer  is  refcrretl  to  the 
close  of  the  litptihfii-.  the  Phiitfon,  and  the  Gonjittn  ;  the 
first  two  setting  forth  the  retributions  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  tlic  third  the  appalling  scenes  of  the  spiritual  judg- 
ment *'for  slim  doHf  in  the  hofhf.**  Nowhere  out  of  the 
writings  of  Paul  does  this  expression  assume  a  more  ter- 
rific significance.  The  "  sins  done  in  the  body,"  all  appear- 
ing as  marks  in  the  soul,  not  one,  the  least,  having  failed 
in  stamping  itself  upon  the  tablet  of  the  eternal  spiritual 
metnory.  There  is  tho  myth  of  Prom(-then»  in  tho  Pro- 
taijnrna,  the  fanciful  myth  of  the  Phadrus ;  the  wholly 
original  and  splendid  myth  of  the  Politicti9,  setting  forth 
the  alternating  cusmical  perioils,  the  one  of  the  divine 
order,  the  other  of  Xature  left  to  herself,  when  (in  direct 
opposition  to  the  latest  scientific  holdings)  she  inevitably 
begins  to  degenerate,  as  having  in  herself  no  princijjlo  of 
prngre>-;ion,  or  even  of  permanence,  though  even  in  her 
abjindonmcnt  she  may  prescyve  some  purtions  of  the  sper- 
matic reasons  that  were  sown  during  her  diviner  circuit. 

It  is  a  question  of  interest  whence  Plato — or,  in  this 
case,  more  properly.  Soeraffes — derived  these  myths.  Some 
aspects  of  them  seem  to  show  that  there  was  in  them  a 
popular  lore  that  arrested  his  attention,  as  being  more 
ancient  and.  at  the  same  time,  more  truly  significant,  than 
the  comm')n  mythology  as  represented  on  the  stage.  There 
are  resemblances,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  some  strik- 
ing ditferences.  They  are  more  serious  than  either  the 
epic  or  dramatic.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  by  Plato  as 
an  ancient  bfMly  of  truth,  a  sort  of  primitive  revelation,  as 
it  were,  in  respect  to  the  retributions  of  the  other  world, 
anil  the  ante-historical  and  superhuman  destinies  of  the 
earth  i>n  which  wo  live.  Some  regard  thera  as  mere  pleas- 
ant tales  fijrming  a  part  of  the  Socratic  humor,  loading 
him  to  tell  a  stnry  where  he  finds  himself  failing  in  the 
argument.  Xo  careful  reader,  however,  can  retain  this,  or 
avoid  feeling  that  Socrates  is  never  so  serious  and,  wc  ven- 
ture to  say,  so  Christlike  (see  the  account  of  tlio  ('avern 
of  Sense,  the  prison  of  the  worldly  soul,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  /Icpnfjfic,  vii.)  as  in  these  myths  and  allegories.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  an  idea  ever  present  in  tho  mind 
of  Plato  that  there  was  some  superior  wisdom  in  the  minds 
of  the  earliest  men,  or,  as  Cicero  exjjrc^ses  it,  probably  de- 
riving it  from  him,  "  et  j)rimum  omnis  antiquitas,  quai 
quo  propius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divina  progenie,  hoc  melius 
ea  qua'  erant  vera  eernebat."  (  Timr.  Disp..  i.  2rt;  Arintitt. 
Mttiiph.,  liib.  xi.  (xii.),  Lips.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  t ;  TrapaSe'SoTat  v-nh 
ruiv  ap\aitiiv  Ka\  naXaidv,  it-  MY'fclOY  IXH'M.VTI /caTaAeAft^^tra 
T0(?  vartpof,  oTi  ir<pie\«c  TO  0F.1  ON  ttji'  ijAtjv  tftvcriv)  :  '*  I'or  by 
the  primitive  and  very  ancient  men  it  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  form  rif  myths,  and  thus  left  to  later  generji- 
tiiois,  that  the  Divine  it  is  which  holds  together  all  na- 
ture." 

As  has  been  already  said,  hardly  any  writings  are  more 
clear  from  the  mystical  or  the  false  pnd'undity  that  seeks 
the  shade  of  unmeaningness.  The  (lerman  editors  and 
commentators,  though  great  as  critics,  have  confused  them- 
selves and  their  readers  by  an  affectation  of  too  much  in- 
sight. The  Tiimrtin  itself  is  easier  reading  than  Scbleier- 
macher.  The  unpretending  Stallbaum  gives  us  the  bust, 
becnuse  the  plainest,  clue  to  the  historical  connections  and 
the  plans  of  the  several  parts.  With  others  their  unceasing 
cant  about  "multiplicity  in  unity."  and  "working  out 
frnm  a  central  grountl,"  only  bewilders  tho  reader  when 
he  finds  how  different  from  this  labyrinthine  refinement  is 
tlie  clear  thcoigh  inv<ihcd  and  apparently  aimless  <liscourse. 
wimling  along  like  a  river  at  its  will,  and  surprising  us  all 
the  more  by  the  pleasant  places  to  which  it  is  ever  lending 
us.  On  this  character  of  the  />m^>7H^n  anil  the  Socratic 
nictboil  generally  more  might  be  saicl.  were  it  nnt  that  it 
will  come  l)etter  under  tlie  title  SontATKS  itself.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  here  tlmt    whiNt,  of  all   writings,  they  i>how  ; 


the  least  of  logical  design — concealing  it,  in  fact,  instead 
of  bringing  it  under  noticc^thcre  are  none  more  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  they  ever  hold 
fast  to  certain  peculiar  ideas.  To  use  Socrates'  own  fig- 
ure, the  game  is  never  lost  sight  of  until  it  is  unearthed, 
however  many  may  have  been  the  apparent  doublings  of 
the  hounds.  Some  dialogues,  even  ouite  long  ones,  seem 
to  come  to  no  result.  These  have  neen  called  tcutuiive, 
sometimes  skeptical.  Socrates  himself  is  made  to  style 
them  the  k^nhartic,  sometimes  tho  kutiefjctlc.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  evacuate  the  soul  of  error  before  the  attempt  to 
fill  it  with  truth— to  chase  away  the  idols  of  the  cavern  in 
order  to  admit  the  sunlight  with  its  realities:  or,  to  uso 
another  figure,  to  test  whether  the  idea  so  long  sought 
proves  to  be,  on  its  birth,  a  true  offspring  of  the  soul,  or 
nothing  more  than  an  u>i)f  ivtmalov,  an  abortion,  or  iriiul- 
*'(l'Jy  I"  ''^'  ^ast  away.  There  are  none  more  valuable  than 
these,  though  none  have  been  less  understood. 

There  have  been  various  translations  of  Plato,  such  as 
those  of  Taylor.  Syilenhnm,  Victor  Cousin,  and  others. 
The  one,  however,  which  lor  the  Knglish  reader  must  su- 
persede all  others  is  that  of  .lowett.  He  has  done  the  best, 
perhajfS,  that  c<»uld  be  done  in  transferring  this  most  spir- 
itual and  colloquial  (Jreek  into^he  most  vivacious  and.  at 
the  same  time,  idiomatic  English.  Yet  still  it  is  fcdt  to  be 
a  translation.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  it  to  say  thai  to 
one  who  reads  Plato  with  ease  in  his  grand  old  tongue  the 
grace  is  often  gone:  threadbareness  frequently  laltes  the 
place  of  the  shining  gloss,  whilst  what  sufl"ers  most  of  all 
is  the  Socratic  wit  ever  enhancing  instea*!  of  lowering  the 
Platonic  dignity.  Tavi.kr  Lkwis. 

Pla'tof  (Matvei  Tvanovitch),  b.  Aug.  (>,  17'>7.  on  the 
banks  of  tlu;  I>on  :  distinguished  himself  in  the  Turkish 
wars ;  was  made  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  in 
ISUl,  and  evinced  considerable  administrative  talent; 
sprang  suddenly  into  European  fame  by  the  military  oper- 
ations he  performed  as  leader  of  the  irregular  cavalry  in 
the  rear  of  the  Fren<di  during  their  retreat  from  .Moscow. 
"With  his  twenty  regiments  of  Cossacks  he  hung  on  their 
skirts  like  a  clourl  of  birds  of  prey.  Their  Moscow  booty 
he  recaptured  ;  their  baggage  and  provision  trains  h«  seized 
and  burnt;  fragment  after  fragment  of  the  grand  army  he 
cut  oft",  defeated,  and  massacred.  And  this  tiile  of  horrors 
lasted  from  Moscow  to  Paris,  ancl  grew  wilder  with  every 
step ;  his  cruelties  after  entering  France  herself  knew  no 
bounds.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  emperor  .\lex- 
an<Ier  made  him  a  count,  the  citizens  of  Lon<lon  presented 
him  with  a  silver  sword,  and  loaded  with  honors  he  retired 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  d.  Jan.  lo,  1S18. 

Platoon',  the  half  of  a  company. 

Flatt  (EnwAiin  H.),  b.  in  Burlington.  A't..  1827;  grad. 
at  West  Point  IS  lit.  and  com.  brevet  2d  lieut.  of  artillery; 
served  on  frontier  and  in  garrison  1S49-5J:  at  West  Point  as 
ass'tprof.  of  French  ISo5-.VJ:  promoted  to  becapt.  2d  Artil- 
lery May  16,  ISfil  ;  commanded  his  battery  at  IJuU  Hun.  and 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  :  judge-adv.-gcu.  .Vrmy  of  the 
Potomac  Nov.,  ISIlll-July,  18Gj  ;  brevet  lieut.-col.  for  gal- 
lantry at  Fredericksburg;  transferred  to  the  staff  in  lS7;i, 
as  uss't  adjt.-gen.,  with  rank  of  major.    J.  ii.  Barnaup. 

Piatt  (.Iamks  II..  Jr.).  b.  in  St.  John's,  Canada,  July 
i;!,  1S;I7.  of  parents  who  were  American  citizens;  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  Cniversity  of 
Vermont  IS59;  served  during  the  civil  war  as  captain  tth 
Vermont  Vols.,  and  on  the  staff"  of  (icn.  Sedgwick  as  acting 
chief  quartermaster  (Uh  corps:  pristmer  of  war  May  :W  to 
Dec,  1804  ;  appointed  lieutenant-col.)nel  and  chief  quarter- 
master, which  he  tieclined.  Settldl  in  Virginia  at  the  close 
of  tho  war;  was  member  of  Petersburg  city  council,  of 
State  nonstituti'mal  convention  ;  in  ISfill  elected  to  the  4Ist 
Congress,  and  reelected  to  the  42d.  A'M\,  and  Hth. 

Platte,  county  of  .Missouri,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Missouri 
Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Kansas.  Area.  UH)  sq.  m. 
It  is  diversified,  well  wooded,  and  very  fertile.  Products, 
live-stock,  grain,  anti  wool:  manufactures.  lumber  and 
flour.     Traversed  by  various  railroads.     Cap.  Platte  i'\\^% 

P.  i:,:tJ2. 

Platte,  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  Area.  O.'tO  sq.  m. 
It  is  undulating  and  mostly  well  watered,  fairly  wooded, 
and  productive.  The  S.  E.  part  is  traversed  by  Plallo 
Kiver  and  Inion  Pacific  U.  U.     Cap.  Columbus.     P.  Ks!.''.'. 

Platte,  tp..  Taylor  eo.,  la,     P.  Di.'i. 

Platte,  tp..  I'nion  eo..  la.     P.  Jfi5. 

Plalle,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Beniio  eo.,  Mich.     P.  191. 

Platlu,  tp.,  Andrew  eo.,  Mo.,  on  Little  Platte   River. 

P.  ;jiio. 

Platte,  tp.,  Buchonan  eo.,  Mo.,  on   Platte   Uivcr.     P. 
Il.V.t. 
Platte,  tp..  Clay  CO..  Mo.     P.  nO<.'>. 
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Platte,  tp.,  Clinton  co..  Mo.,  on  a  branch  of  Platto 
Kiver.     P.  lfi:!L 

Platte  City,  ]>.-v.,  Carroll  tp.,  cap.  of  Platto  co.,  Mo., 
on  rhiciis"  Hni'k  Islan<l  and  Pacittu  U.  R.,  has  2  aeade- 
mien,  2  newspiipers.  2  banks.  2  hotels,  fine  water-power, 
extensive  piipor-niills.  and  stores.     P.  599. 

\Vm.  M.  IVvxton,  Ki».  "  Plattb  Coi'ntv  Advocatk." 

PlalleUill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  eo.,  N.  Y.     P.  20:U. 

Platt*^  llivor  is  fnrined  in  Tjincoln  co.,  Ne!i..  by  the 
union  ot'  tin*  N.  and  S.  forks.  Tlio  former  rist-s  in  the 
North  Park.  Col.,  reeeivinj;  the  Sweetwater.  t!ie  Laramie, 
find  other  streams.  The  South  Platte  Hows  from  the  South 
Park  of  Colorado,  and  in  its  upper  course  is  extensively 
utilizeil  in  irrigation  and  iis  a  source  of  water-p<»WL-r.  The 
united  strt-am  flows  K..  and  reaidics  tho  Alissouri  at  Plutts- 
niouth.  It  is  the  widest,  but  neither  the  lar>;i'st  in  volume 
nor  the  longest,  atHuent  of  tho  Missouri.  Its  mouth  is 
over  1000  yards  wide,  but  it  is  so  very  sbaUow  that  it  can 
nowhere  be  navigated  with  much  success.  Its  valley  is 
generally  very  fertile.  The  drainage-area  is  estimated  at 
7.")00  sij.  in.  The  Loup  Fork  and  Elkhorn  are  the  chief 
trilmtary  streiims.      Length  of  the  main  stream,  UOO  miles, 

Platte  Kiver,  tp.,  Polj^  co.,  Neb.     P.  44. 

Platte  Valley,  tp..  Douglas  co.,  Neb.     P.  fi.^1. 

Platte'ville,  tp.,  Mills  co.,  la.,  on  Missouri  Kiver  op- 
posite its  mnnth.     P.  762. 

Platteville,p.-v.  and  tp..  Grant  eo.,  Wis.,  on  Galena 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  Narrow-gauge  11.  R.,  has  a  State 
normal  sehool.  l'.\  churches.  1  bank.  1  newspaper.  2  foun- 
dries, a  planing-mill,  6  flouring-miHs.  2  carriage-factories, 
several  hotels,  and  a  powder-mill.  P.  of  v.  25.'i7  ;  of  tp. 
3fis:j.  M.  P.  RiNDLAi'B,  En.  "Witness." 

PlattTord,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sarpy  eo.,  Neb.,  on  Platte 
River.      1'.  ;>.'i<). 

Plat'tin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.     P.  1217- 

Platts'bnrsj,p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  Mo.,  at  crossing 
of  Chicago  and  South-western  and  Lexington  and  St,  .Joseph 
division  of  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  has 
1  newspiiper.      P.  1007. 

Plattsbur^,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  both  b;inks  of  Saranac  River  at  its  entrance  into  Lako 
Chinnplain,  southern  terminus  of  Montreal  and  Platfsburg 
division  nf  Vermont  Centrnl  and  northern  torminus  of 
Whitehall  and  Plattsburg  R.  Rs.,has  a  fine  harbor,  a  good 
water-power,  extensive  woollen,  flouring,  and  saw-mills, 
foundries.  maehine-sho]>s,  and  manufactories,  a  large  lum- 
ber-trade, fine  court  and  custom  houses,  '^  hotels,  an  acade- 
my. :i  banks,  extensive  U.  S.  barracks,  6  churches,  and  3 
newspapers.  Noted  as  the  scene  of  the  ca])ture  of  a 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  by  Com.  McDonough, 
Sept.  11,  IHU.     P.  5i;S9. 

Plattsburg,  p.-v..  Harmony  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.,  on  Lon- 
don branch  of  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R. 
P.  87. 

Platts'mouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb., 
located  at  the  junefion  of  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers, 
on  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  formerly  the  out- 
fitting point  for  emigrants  seeking  California,  has  a  fine 
high  school,  2  luaehine-shops  (1  connected  with  the  rail- 
road), a  foundry.  2  grist-mills,  2  newspapers,  and  tho  sur- 
vevor-general's  office  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  P.  of  v. 
1944;  of  tp.  244S. 

Jno.  a.  MAfMrnpiiv,  En.  "Nebraska  IlrnALn." 

Piatt  Springs,  tp.,  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  079. 

Plattsville,  p.-v..  Green  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.     P.  94. 

Platycephal'idne  [n-AaTu?,  "broad,"  and  «e(|>aA^,  a 
"head  "J,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali, 
represented  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  body  is 
elongated  and  depressed  anteriorly,  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales  or  jilatcs  ;  the  lateral  line  entire;  head  much  de- 
pressed and  triangular  above :  the  bones  more  or  less  armed 
with  spines:  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  teeth  present  in 
villiform  bones  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial 
apertures  continuous  below;  branchiostegal  rays  seven; 
dorsals  two,  the  anterior  with  six  to  nine  spines:  the  ])os- 
terior  dorsal  and  anal  similar  and  opposite  each  other  ; 
the  pectorals  with  the  lower  rays  at  least  simple  ;  ventrals 
thoracic  or  subjulur.  each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays;  the 
skeleton  has  the  vertebra^  in  increased  number  (about  12 
-1-  lo):  the  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in  moderate 
number;  there  is  no  air-bladder.  The  family  includes 
three  well-marked  genera — Pfafi/rfphahi»,  Hop/ichthi/fi,  and 
lirinbvns.  In  some  respects  the  family  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Triglida;  {/'rionn/u^,  etc.)  than  to  any  other 
familiar  to  American  naturalists.  Theodokf.  (Jill. 

Platypter'idiC  [  /'/<itt/pt€ra,  TrAaru?,  "  broad."  and  Trrepoi', 

"  fin  "j,   a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes   related  to  the 


gobies,  dragonets.  etc.  The  body  is  elonji^ntcd.  covered 
with  ciliated  scales ;  lateral  line  inferior;  the  head  broad 
and  ilepressed  :  opercula  unarmed ;  mouth  with  a  nar- 
row cleft  ;  ujijier  jaw  protractile;  teeth  small,  only  ou  the 
jaws ;  branchial  apertures  mmlerate,  separated  below ; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  anterior  with 
(seven)  flexible  spines;  the  jiosterior  dorsal  and  anal  sim- 
ilar, small,  ami  iibliijuely  ojiposite  each  other  ;  caudal  sepa- 
rated :  pectorals  wilh  branched  rays,  large  and  exjianding 
laterally  and  forward  ;  ventrals  wide  apart. each  with  a  spine 
an<l  five  rays  ;  the  vertebra^  are  rather  numerous  (II  -f-  Ki)  ; 
no  air-bladder  exists.  The  group  is  represenleil  by  a  single 
fresh-water  species  { /*/ot(ff,tprn  nuprr).  found  in'the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Kast  Indian  islands  Bantam  and  t'elebes. 

TlIEODoHK   (ilI,L, 

Platypus,  a  name  applied  to  the  I)rrK-Bii,L(ivhich  see). 

Plau'cn,  town  of  Saxr)ny,  (m  the  Klsfer,  has  many 
good  educational  institutions,  and  large  manufactures  of 
pa])er,  leather,  muslin,  cambric,  jaconet,  and  other  woollen 
and  linen  goods.     P.  23,H55. 

Plau'tus  (TiTiTRMArrirs),b.  about  2.'>4  n.  r.  at  Sarsina, 
in  I'mbria:  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment with  the  actors;  saved  some  miiney  and  started  a 
business  of  his  own,  but  failed  ;  worked  afterward  in  a 
hand-mill  at  Rome,  and  wrote,  about  221  n.  c.  three 
comedies,  which  he  succeedeil  in  selling  to  the  managers 
of  the  public  festivals.  They  were  well  received,  and  from 
this  tiiric  he  lived  as  a  play-writer  to  his  death,  ISl  n.  c. 
The  plots,  and  generally  also  the  characters,  of  bis  plays 
he  f<Mik  from  the  (ireek  comedians,  Menandcr.  bipliilus, 
and  Philemon,  but  both  underwent  a  very  free  treiitment 
and  a  thorough  Latiriizafion.  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  eharacterof  his  dialogue  ;  it  is  not  only  fiuent 
and  witty,  but  racy  and  taken  fresh  from  tho  lips  of  the 
people.  His  success  was  considerable.  While  Terence, 
who  was  much  more  elegant,  but  also  a  much  closer  imitator 
of  the  Greeks,  complains  that  the  audience  ran  away  from 
his  plays  to  look  at  some  rope*dancer,  Plautus  remained  a 
favorite  with  the  Romans  down  to  the  time  of  l>iocletian, 
and  was  appreciated  not  only  by  the  mass,  but  also  by  tho 
most  fastidious  people — e.  _//.  Cicero.  His  fertility  seems 
also  to  have  been  great.  According  to  Varro,  there  existed 
l;iO  plays  which  bore  his  name,  but  tho  number  of  those 
unquestionably  genuine  the  critics  limit  to  21 — namely, 
Ampliifnio,  Am'nitriit,  Aiihifttria,  /iarcftiih'n,  f'nptiiu'.  Viifiin<t, 
CisteUnria,  Vurcullo,  EpiillvuN,  Mcinrr/niti,  Mrrmtor,  Milen, 
Mostellar'ia,  PcennliiSj  Perstr,  PttcudohtR,  /iiidftm,  Sti'r/iuH, 
Tn'iiH/iintua,  Trncnhuht»,  and  Vidnfaritt.  The  last  of  these 
has  been  lost,  but  the  other  twenty  are  still  extant,  though 
in  a  text  much  corrupted  and  interpolateil.  Best  edition 
by  F.  W.  Ritschl  (."i  vols.,  Bonn,  18IS-r)4,  still  incomplete). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thornton  and  Warner 
(5  vols.,  1767-74),  another  by  Riley  (2  vols.,  1SJ2). 

Play'fair  (.Iohn),  b.  at  Benvie,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
Mar.  10,  1748 ;  educated  at  the  C^niversity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  natural 
history;  became  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  1772; 
held  the  living  of  Benvie  1773-82.  when  he  resigned,  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  private  tutor;  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  17S5,  professor  of  natural  jdiilosophy 
ISO.'),  and  became  in  the  same  year  general  secretary  of 
tho  Edinburgh  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  TrannactionH  of  that  boily,  as  well  as  to  the  Eifin- 
Ifunjh  Revicv:  published  a  valuable  eilition  of  Euclid's  Eh- 
uirntM  of  ficrnuctn/  (1795),  still  in  use  both  in  (Jreat  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.,  jilunfrntiouft  of  ifie  Jfitf/onian  Thrortf  of  the 
Earth  (1S02).  and  Outlines  of  Noturftl  Philnsnphi/  (2  vols., 
1812-16).  containing  the  substance  of  his  university  lec- 
tures. Prof.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
geological  discoveries  of  the  present  century;  travelled  in 
search  of  geological  data  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  left  incomplete  at  his  death  an  interesting  DiHsrrfntitm 
on  (he  Prof/ress  of  Mnthcmatirnf  aud  Phj/Hi'rul  Srintrr.  pre- 
pared for  the  supplement  to  the  Enrj/rlnjttrdifi  liritauulcn. 
D.  at  Edinburgh  July  19.  1819.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  Was  issued  at  Edinburgh  (4  vols.,  1822). 

Playfair  (Lyon),  C.  B..  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Bengal 
in  1819;  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  and  the  An- 
dcrsonian  University,  Glasgow;  studied  chemistry  under 
Graham  and  Liebig ;  engaged  in  industrial  eliemistr^'; 
became  in  184.3  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  in  1858  took  the  chemical  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  became  in  1868  a  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen ;  postmaster-general  1873-74;  has  held  many  other 
public  positions  of  importance,  and  been  tho  recipient  of 
many  honors,  British  and  foreign. 

Playing  Cards.  A  pack  of  playing  cards,  as  used  in 
modern  times  and  fur  the  most  common  games,  numbers 
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52  cards,  and  consists  of  four  suits,  two  red  (hearts  and 
diaiuonds),  and  two  black  (spades  and  clubs),  each  suit 
cnnijtrir-in^  Hi  cards — three  |iicture-cards.  the  king,  queen, 
and  knave;  and  ten  phiin  cards  numbered  from  one.  the 
ace.  tf)  ten.  Chinese  packs  have  only  .'JO  cards — three  suits  of 
nine  car<ls  each,  and  three  single  cards,  which  rank  higher 
than  the  others.  Like  cliess.  cards  were  introduced  into 
Euro])e  from  Asia;  but  while  the  game  of  chess  evidently 
originated  from  the  warlike  disposition  and  occupations 
of  ancient  nations,  cards  seem  originally  to  have  been  \ised 
only  for  fortune-telling  and  similar  purposes.  Tlie  lirst 
games  practised  in  Europe  were  those  of  mere  chance,  and 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  real  application  to  them  of  the 
histnrical  and  symbolical  associations  connected  with  the 
canls  ;  the  four  suits  representing  the  four  classes — hearts, 
the  clergv  :  spades,  the  knights  ;  diamonds,  the  burghers  : 
and  clubs,  the  serfs;  the  four  kings  representing  David. 
Alexander,  Ctesar,  and  Charlemagne;  etc.  The  Saracens 
first  brought  cards  to  Spain  and  Italy,  whence  they 
soon  spread  to  France  and  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  was 
a  considerable  branch  of  industry  in  Nuremberg  and 
other  Cierman  cities.  In  the  time  of  Richard  III.  and 
Henry  VII.  card-playing  became  a  favorite  amusement 
among  the  higher  classes  in  England.  But  the  goMen  ago 
of  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  most  beneficial 
induences  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  gay  court  was  the  greater 
sociability  which  they  introduced  into  European  life — the 
general  taste  for  social  gatherings  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
entertainment,  without  any  grand  occasion,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  a  weiMing,  a  funeral,  etc.  But  in  other 
countries  that  vivid  interest  for  literature  and  art  was 
wanting  which  in  France  made  social  gatherings  a  noble 
intellectual  enjoyment;  and  in  France,  too,  this  interest 
shickened  considerably  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  during  the  next  generation.  The  ma- 
terials for  a  goo'l  conversation  given  up.  soon  even  the 
faculty  became  lost,  and  people  began  to  feel  as  if  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  In  this  emergency 
cards  were  eagerly  resorted  to  as  the  panacea  against 
emiiti.  Card-tables  were  arrange!  in  long  rows  through 
the  saloons  ;  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated  around  them 
ac(M)riling  to  their  rank,  and  for  several  hours,  between  the 
heavy  dinner  of  sixteen  courses  and  hot  wines  and  the 
light  supper  of  eight  courses  and  mild  wines,  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  crowded  rooms  but  the  rustling  of  the  cartls, 
the  ringing  of  money,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of'anger 
or  exultation.  (Joethe  played,  at  one  time  of  his  life, 
his  game  of  L'nmfire  every  day  after  dinner.  Then  came 
the  French  Revolution  with  its  passionate  debates,  and 
swept  away,  like  a  whirlwind,  the  cards,  the  card-tables, 
and  the  card-j)laycrs. 

Plea  (law),  the  name  given  in  the  common-law  system 
of  pleading  to  the  first  defence  or  statement  of  fact  inter- 
posed by  the  deft-ndant  in  an  action  at  law.  Pleas  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes — those  in  abatement,  and 
those  in  bar.  The  former  allege  facts  showing  that  the 
plaintitf  ought  not  to  recover  in  the  particular  action,  hut 
do  not  attack  the  cause  of  action  itself;  the  latter  contro- 
vert the  very  cause  of  action,  ancl  show  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  not  to  recover  at  all.  Pleas  in  bar  are  subdivi<h-d 
into  those  by  way  of  traverse  and  those  by  way  of  confes- 
sion and  avoidance.  Traverses  are  general  or  special — 
gener.il  when  thoy  deny  ail  the  allegations  made  by  the 
plaintilT;  special  when  they  deny  some  particular  allega- 
tion. Pleas  in  confession  and  avoidance  admit  the  truth 
of  the  plaintiff's  averments,  but  at  the  same  time  set  up 
other  facts  which  destroy  their  legal  effect,  and  ?how  that 
notwitlistanding  thein  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover. The  term,  with  the  general  system  t"»  which  it  be- 
longs, has  been  abandoned  in  England  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  this  country,  but  is  still  used  in  those  States 
where  the  ancient  methods  of  procedure  are  preserved. 
(See  Pi,KADis(}  and  Prockdi'RE.)     John  Xouton  Pomkkov. 

Pleftd'injj  (law),  the  written  allegations  of  the  parties 
to  an  action,  by  which  they  state  their  respective  claims 
and  defences.  !in<l  finally  arrive  at  an  issue  f»f  fai't  or  of 
law,  the  "leei^ion  of  which  will  deteruune  the  ju<licial  con- 
troversy between  them.  Prior  to  the  eomiirehensive  re- 
forms recently  effected  by  statute  there  had  hmg  existed 
in  England  iin<l  in  this  country  three  different  types  or 
species  of  pleading  in  civil  suits — namely,  the  common 
law.  the  c»(uity,  and  ihsit  by  allegation.  The  eommon-lnw 
method  prevailed  exclusively  in  the  courts  of  law.  -\t  a 
very  early  period  the  parties  to  a  suit  appeared  in  open 
court  iind  made  oral  statements  of  their  claims  and  de- 
fences in  the  actual  presence  <.f  the  judges,  which  were  at 
once  written  down  by  an  oflicer  of  the  court :  and  this  of- 
ficial tran8eri}>t  constituted  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 
Vol..  in.— 81 


I  It  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Bracton  that  this  oral  mode 
I  was  universal  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  and  it  seems  to 
have  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
I  ward  III.  The  common-law  system,  as  it  was  subse- 
'  qucntly  perfected,  arose  from  the  substitution  of  written 
I  allegations  in  the  place  of  thei^e  oral  ones;  and  such  writ- 
]  ings.  instead  of  being  presented  to  the  judges  themselves 
,  sitting  in  court,  were  tiled  by  the  attorneys  in  the  offices  of 
I  the  proper  clerks.  The  first  pleading  by  the  plaintilf  was 
I  the  "  declaration."  which  contained  a  statement  of  the  cause 
of  action  made  in  a  highly  artificial,  formal,  and  technical 
manner,  and  in  language  which  difl'ered  widely  from  the 
I  English  of  ordinary  narrative,  and  also  indicated  the  par- 
ticular form  of  action  which  the  plaintiff  had  a<lopte(l.  If 
the  defendant  admitted  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  by 
the  plaintiff,  but  denied  that  in  law  they  constituted  the 
cause  of  action  against  him,  his  jileadiug  was  termed  a  "  de- 
murrer," and  formed  merely  an  issue  of  law  to  be  decided 
by  the  court.  If,  however,  ho  <lesired  to  present  an  issue 
of  fact,  his  pleading  was  styled  the  **  plea."  The  *'  pleas  " 
j  by  the  defendant,  and  all  subsequent  i)leadings  in  the  suit 
I  by  either  of  the  parties,  were  separated  into  two  classes — 
^  those  by  way  of  traverse,  which  directly  denied  all  or  the 
essential  statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  preceding 
I  pleading  of  the  adverse  jiarty :  and  those  by  way  of  eon- 
I  fession  and  avoidance,  which  admitted  such  statements  to 
;  be  true,  but  alleged  other  and  new  facts  obviating  and  de- 
'  stroying  their  legal  effect.  If  the  defendant's  plea  was  a 
traverse,  an  issue  of  fact  was  formed  at  once;  if  it  was  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  the  ])Iaintiff  must  interpose  a 
"replication  "  or  a  demurrer.  In  this  manner  the  alter- 
nate allegations  were  conducted  until  either  an  issue  of  law 
was  presented  by  a  demurrer,  or  an  issue  of  fact  by  a  <ii- 
rect  affirmation  on  the  one  side  and  a  denial  thereof  on  the 
other;  in  actual  j)ractice.  however,  the  series  seldom  was 
extended  beyond  the  ''replication.'*  The  rules  which 
governed  the  common-law  system  and  regulated  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  a\ernients  were  exceedingly  refined, 
precise,  and  formal  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  litigations 
were  often  decided  upon  the  most  technical  questions, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  amount  of  wrong  antl  injustice  thus  done 
to  3uit<irs  was  simply  incalculable.  The  method  of  pleading 
in  courts  of  equity  was  very  difl'erent  from  that  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law.  The  complainant's  case  was  stated  in  a 
"bill  of  complaint"  and  the  defendant's  in  an  "answer." 
and  these  ordinarily  c(»nstituted  the  only  pleadings,  al- 
though a  few  particular  defences  were  set  out  in  a  form 
known  as  the  "plea."  The  ])artics  were  not  subjected  to 
the  technical  rules  of  the  common  law.  but  used  a  more 
natural  mode  of  statement.  The  pleader  averred  not  only 
the  principal  facts  constituting  the  grounil  for  relief  or  the 
defence,  but  also  the  evidence  by  which  these  facts  were 
substantiated,  and  thus  spread  »tut  in  his  bill  or  answer  a 
full  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  entire  transaction  which 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  so  that  the 
cause  could  often  be  decided  upon  these  averments  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  evidence.  'I'lic  mode  of  pleading  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  and  the  ecclesinstical  courts  was  sub- 
stantially icientical,  in  respect  to  the  matters  rcqviireti  to  be 
stated,  with  the  equity  method,  and  differed  from  thai  sim- 
ply in  the  external  form  of  the  averments.  Each  import- 
ant fact,  together  with  the  detail  of  evidence  concerning 
it,  was  contained  in  a  separate  paragraph,  technically 
termed  an  "  allegation."  so  that  the  "  libel"  of  the  com- 
plaining party,  which  correspondetl  to  the  "  declariilion  " 
and  the  "  bill"  of  other  courts,  was  separated  into  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  paragraphs  or  allegations,  each  relating  to 
a  single  fact  or  occurrence.  In  IS  18  the  legislature  of 
New  York  effected  fnr  that  State  a  radical  chjingc  in  these 
modes  of  pleading  by  a<lopting  the  code  of  civil  procedure; 
the  reform  thus  inaugurated  has  extended  into  nmre  than 
twenty  other  States  and  Territories  of  this  country,  and  has 
even  been  adopted  as  to  all  of  its  essential  feature>  in  Eni;- 
land.  where  it  went  into  operation  during  the  year  IS7.'». 
By  tliis  system  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
suits  is  abnlished.  and  the  rules  which  governed  the  com 
mon-law  pleading  are  abrogated.  The  parlies  in  all  ac 
tions  are  required  to  state  the  facts  constituting  (he  ground 
of  relief  orthe  clefence  as  ihey  actually  existed,  in  ordinary 
language,  without  any  lechnictil  formality,  and  without  any 
averments  of  evidence  or  of  legal  eonciusinns.  In  home  of 
the  States  the  first  pleading  by  the  plaintiff  is  denoininaled 
the  "  complaint."  In  (tthcrs  the  "  j»clition."  while  In  Eng 
Ian«l  it  is  called  the  "  statement  of  claim."  The  only  plead 
ing  of  fact  by  the  defendant  is  >tyled  (he  "answer"  in  nil 
of  the  several  States,  but  the  "  statement  of  ilefencc  "  in  the 
English  practice.  Under  certain  rircumstanoos  the  plain- 
tiff must  put  in  a  "  rridy."  but  the  plcadiniri  of  fnct  can 
never  extend  beytrnd  this  point.  The  <lcfendant  may  dc 
mur  to  the  plainlilT's  complaint,  prtiti<*n.  or  statement   of 
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claim,  unil  to  his  reply :  and  the  plaintiff  may  demur  to 
the  ilcfenilant's  answer  or  statement  of  defence.  The  un- 
derlying; principle  c.f  this  reformed  system  is  natural,  cor- 
rect, and  at  llic  same  time  truly  scientific  ;  if  its  full  bene- 
ficial results  have  nut  been  attained  in  all  of  the  Slates, 
the  fault  docs  not  inhere  in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the 
loose  manner  of  its  enforcement  by  the  courts  and  the  bar. 
(See  I'noTBniRK.)  John  Xohton  I'omkiiov. 

Plens'niit,  tp.,  I'ulton  co.,  III.     P.  1085. 
Pleasant,  tp..  .\llen  co.,  Ind.,  on   St.   Mary's  River 
and  Kurt  Wayne  .Muncie  and  Cincinnati  K.  R.     P.  12S0. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  tJrant  co.,  Ind.,  on  Missiseinewa  River. 
P.  iJT.i. 

Pleasant,   tp..   .lohnson   co.,   Ind..  on   Jeffersonvillo 
Madiscm  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     P.  2170. 

Pleasant,  tp..   La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  on   Indianapolis 
Peru  and  Chicago  R.  R.     P.  814. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  615. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.,  includes  Angola,  the 
county-scat.     P.  2071. 

Pleasant,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.    P.  2U5. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  on  Eel  River.  P.  2553. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  .\]ipanoose  co.,  la.     P.  1101. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Hardin  co.,  la.     P.  842. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Luca.s  co.,  la.     P.  632. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Monroe  co.,  la.,  on  Des  Moines  River, 
and  on  Central  Iowa  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
R.  Rs.     P.  1209. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     P.  646. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Union  co.,  la.     P.  563. 
Pleasant,   tp.,   Wajiello  co.,  la.,  on   Burlington   and 
Missouri  Kiver  R.  R.     P.  1166. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  AVinnebago  co.,  la.     P.  301. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la.,  on  Upper  Iowa 
River.     P.  '.I'll. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River.     P.  332. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Brown  CO.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River,  includes 
Georgetown,  the  county-seat.     P.  2605. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Clark  co..  0.     P.  1553. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Fairfield  co.,  0.     P.  2327. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Franklin  oo.,  0.,  on  Darby  Creek.     P. 
1833. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  1366. 
Pleasant,  tp..   ILardin  co.,  0..  on  Scioto  River  and 
Cincinnati  Sandusky  ami  Cleveland  R.  R.,  includes  Ken- 
ton, the  county-seat.     P.  4002. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  860. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Knox  co.,  0..  includes  Gambler  Village, 
site  of  Keiiy.oi  College.     P.  851. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Logan  co.,  0.,  on  Miami  River.     P.  994. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  1330. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  1078. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  655. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Putnam  co.,  0..  on  Dayton  and  Mich- 
igan R.  R.    P.  1953. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Seneca  co.,  0..  on  Sandusky  River  and 
Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.     P.  1352. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Van  Wert  co.,  0.,  includes  Van  Wert, 
the  county-seat.     P.  3683. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  River. 
P.  385. 

Pleasant,  tp..  Barbour  co..  West  Va.    P.  1395. 
Pleasant,  tp..  Clay  co.,  West  Va.    P.  488. 
Pleasant,  tp.,  Preston  co..  West  Va.    P.  1570. 
Pleasant  Branch,  v.,  Middleton  tp.,  Dane  co..  Wis. 
P.  173. 
Pleasant  Gap,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Bates  co.,  Mo.    P.  1634. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     P.  730. 
Pleasant  CJrove,  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  649. 
Pleasant   Grove,  tp..  Coles  co..  111.,  on  Embarras 
River.     P.  1573. 

Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Des  Moines  co.,  la. 
P.  1023. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp..  Floyd  co..  la.    P.  442. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp..  Mahaska  co..  la.    P.  875. 
Pleasant  (Jrove,  tp.,  Marion  co..  Xa.    P.  1445. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp..  fireenwood  co.,  Kan.    P.  462. 
Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Olmstead  co.,  Minn. 
P.  1071. 


Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1246. 
Pleasant  (Jrove,  tp.,  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1535. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1218. 
Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.,  Utah  co.,  Ut.  Tcr.    P.  930. 
Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lunenburg  eo.,  Va. 
P.  1778. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Norfolk  co..  A'a.    P.  2429. 
Pleasant  Uill,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ala.    P.  520. 
Pleasant  Hill,  \>.-y.  and  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.    P.  2003. 
Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ala.    P.  640. 
Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Newton  co..  Ark.    P.  352. 
Pleasant  Hill,  ]i.-v.  and  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ill.,on  Louisi- 
ana branch  of  Chi<-ago  and  Alton  R.  R.     P. 230  ;  oftp.  1111. 
Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v..  Mercer  co..  Ky.    P.  362. 
Pleasant  Hill,  tp..  Winona  co..  Minn.    P.  643. 
Pleasant   Hill,  )i.-v.  and  tp..  Cass  Co..  Mo.,  on   .Mis- 
souri Paciliir  R.  U..  2is  niilcs  W.  of  St.  Louis,  bus  a  jiuhlic 
library,  12  churches,  1   bank.  2  flouring  and  3  grist  mills, 
3  newspapers,  and  3  hotels.    P.  of  v.  2554  :  of  tp.  3502. 
Geo.  H.  Pkeston,  Ed.  "  Rkview." 
Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo.    P.  034. 
Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v..  cap.  of  .Saline  co..  Neb.,  has  ex- 
cellent  schools.  3   chunrhes.   1    newspajier.  a  court-house, 
lime  and  cement  works,  and  2  hotels.    Large  qtiantitics  of 
grain  and  vegetables  arc  raised  here.    P.  about  300. 

W.  t).  Ei.Lis,  Ed.  "Nkws." 
Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Miami  co.,  0.    P.  324. 
Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.     P. 
1624. 

Pleasant  Mills,  p.-v..  St.  Mary's  tp..  Adams  co.,  Ind., 
on  St.  Mary's  River.    P.  80. 

Pleasant    Mounds,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Blue   Earth  co., 
Minn.     P.  44S. 

Pleasanton,  post-v.  of  Linn  co..  Kan.,  on  Missouri 
River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R..  75  miles  S.  of  Kansas 
(^ity,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  1  hank,  1  newspaper, 
2  mills.  2  hotels;    rich  deposits  of    lead   and   coal  exist 
here.    P.  about  1100.         E.  H.  Brown,  En."  Ouseuvbr." 
Pleasanton,  p.-v.  andtp.,  Manistee  co.,  Mich.    P.  283. 
Pleasanton,  v.,  Wesley  tp..  Washington  co.,  0.  P.  109. 
Pleasanton,  p.-v..  caj).  of  Atascosa  co.,  Tex.,  on  Atas- 
cosa Hiver.    P.  206. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn. 
P.  40S. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Kenosha  co.,  Wis. 
P.  1377. 
Pleasant  Riilge,  p.-v..  Greene  eo..  Ala.    P.  1547. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  tp.,  Fulton  co..  Ark.    P.  330. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  HI.    P.  809. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  tp..  Lee  co..  la.,  on  Skunk  River. 
P.  972. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Plantation,  tp.,  Somerset  co..  Jle. 
P.  1.35. 
Pleasant  Run,  tp.,  Lawrence  co..  Ind.  P.  699. 
Pleas'ants,  county  of  West  Virginia,  separated  from 
Ohio  on  the  X.  W.  by  Ohio  Kiver.  Area.  280  sq.  m.  It  is 
hilly,  and  for  the  most  part  fertile.  Chief  product,  grain. 
Cii];.  .St,  Mary's.     P.  3012. 

Pleasants  (James),  b.  in  1769  in  Virginia  :  in  Con- 
gress lSll-1'.t;  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1819-22;  governor  of 
Virginia  1822-25.  and  declined  other  important  positions. 
D.  in  Goochland  CO.,  Va.,  Nov.  9.  1830. 
Pleasant  Site,  p.-v.,  Franklin  oo..  Ala.  P.  1053. 
Pleasant  Vale,tp..  Pikeco..  111.,  on  Mississippi  River. 
P.  11 8S. 

Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Jo  Daviess  co..  III. 
P.  943. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp..  Fayette  co..  la.     P.  1119. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Grundy  co..  la.     P.  402. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Johnson  co..  la.,  on  Iowa  Kiver. 
P.  1189. 

Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Scott  oo.,  la.,  on  Mis- 
sissippi River.     P.  751. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp..  Wilson  co..  Kan.     P.  470. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp..  Washington  co..  Md.     P.  1183. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp..  Mower  co..  Minn.     P.  319. 
Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  oo.,  N.  Y. 
P.  1963. 

Pleasant  Valley,  v.,  Whitestown  tp..  Oneida  co..  N.V. 
P.  87. 
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Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.    P.  467. 

I'leasaiit  Valley,  t|i.,  Potter  co.,  Pft.     P.  140. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Eiui  Claire  co.,  Wis.     P.  .14S. 

Pleasant  Valley,  ]>.-v.  and  tp.,  Pt.  Croix  co.,  Wis. 
P.  502. 

Pleasant  View,  tp.,  Macon  co..  111.     P.  899. 

Pleasant  View,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan. 
P.  1)71. 

Pleasantville  (formerly  Clark's  Corners),  p.-v.,  Mt. 
Plciisant  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New  York  and  Har- 
lem U.  R. 

Pleasantville,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Venango  CO.,  Pa.  P.  Vo'iX. 

Pleas'onton  (  Altrkd),  b.  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dec,  ISL'.'i ;  graduated  at  the  TJ.  S.  jMilitary  Academy  .luly, 
1844,  when  he  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  1st 
Draiiions;  major  2d  Cavalry  Feb.,  1802.  He  took  part 
in  the  war  against  Mesico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  fir.«t  lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Ilesaca  do  la  Palma  ; 
subsotiuently,  prior  to  18(11,  served  on  frontier  duty  with 
his  company  and  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general.  In 
tile  civil  wnr  he  commanded  his  regiment  on  its  march 
from  rtih  to  Washington,  with  which  he  continued  to 
servo  throughout  the  Virginia  I'eninsular  campaign  of  j 
18(;2;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  .July  16, 
18i;2,  he  commanded  in  Peptemhcr  the  division  of  cavalry 
(Arcny  of  the  Potomac)  following  Lee's  army  invading 
Maryland;  engaged  at  Boonsboro',  South  Mountain,  An- 
tictam,  and  subsetiuent  pursuit,  and  constantly  engaged 
the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Fredericksburg;  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  by  his  brilliant  action,  he  stayed  the  further  ad- 
vance of  Stonewall  .Jackson's  corps,  which  threatened  to 
carry  all  before  it.  Promoted  for  this  valuable  service 
to  be  m;ijor-general  in  .June,  he  was  engaged  in  the  nu- 
merous actions  preceding  Gettysburg,  where  he  al-so  com- 
manded in  chief  the  cavalry;  transferred  to  Missouri  in 
18(;4.  he  drove  the  invading  forces  of  Gen.  Price  from  the  j 
State.  Mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Jan.,  1866,  he 
resigned  in  1868  his  commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  i 
for  ."evoral  years  was  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue,      j 

Plebiscite'  [hat.  plrhiHcituni].  In  the  Roman  rcpub-  | 
lie,  a  filrhincitiim  was  a  law  passed  at  the  aimllia  iribiiia  by 
the  pi'hs  or  commons  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune,  and  was 
dillerent  from  a  Icj-,  which  was  passed  :it  the  cinnitia  cen- 
liiiidta  by  the  puindiu  or  patricians  on  the  rogation  of  a 
consul  or  other  sonatorian  magistrate.  In  modern  France, 
ptflit»rite  denotes  a  decree  of  the  whole  nation  obtained 
by  universal  suffrage,  a  proceeding  which  both  Napoleon  I. 
and  N'a])olcon  III.  used  in  order  to  legitimize  their  coiipH 
d'i'l'it.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory,  Nov.  9. 
1799.  Napoletm  I.  appealed  to  the  nation  in  this  Wiiy,  and 
Napoleon  III.  did  the  same  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Dec.  2.  I8;)l.  But.  although  in  b[ith 
cases  the  appeal  was  made  by  means  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  tendency  of  the  proceeding  was  both  times  to  despot- 
ism, and  the  measure  itself  nothing  but  a  preparation  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  which  then  was  confirmed 
by  new  /ilehiHilieH— the  first,  in  May.  18114.  giving  a  major- 
ity of  :t,a72.:i(19  votes;  anil  the  second,  in  Nov.,  1852,  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  8,1,j7,752  votes. 

I'lebs  and  Plebeians.  S«e  Patricians. 
Plectoii'nathi  [Gr.  irAf«To?. "  intertwineil  " — i'.  e.  "eon- 
nei'lcd  " — yi'iflos.  "jaw"],  an  order  of  leleost  fishes  com- 
prising the  file  lisbcs.  trunk  fishes,  swell-fishes,  etc.  They 
are  dislingiiislied  by  the  greater  or  less  co-ossification  of 
the  preinaxillarv  and  siipramaxillary  bones,  and  especially 
by  tlio  eoalcseenee  of  tbo  elements  of  the  lower  jaw;  the 
cranium  is  posteriorly  normal,  and  essentially  resembles 
that  of  the  telooce]ihalouB  fishes;  the  interopereuliim  is  a 
slender  bone  ;  the  sca|iular  arch  is  destitute  at  least  of  the 
mesueoracoid  bone;  the  iiost-temporal  is  undivided  and 
eo-ossifics  with  the  opiotic ;  the  vcrtebrm  are  generally 
in  small  number;  the  gills  normal  and  pectinated;  the 
pharyngeal  bimcs  also  normal  ;  the  scales  are  more  or  less 
aberrant  in  tv)ie.  and  teml  to  development  as  angular 
scutes  or  spines  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  absent.  The  order  is 
really  a  natural  one,  although  its  various  species  are  re- 
niavkablv  unlike  in  external  appearance.  This  dissimi- 
larity has  led  to  skeiitieism  lately  as  lo  its  homogeneous 
ehiiracter.  and  necessitates  a  dilVercnliiition  into  three  sub- 
orders—viz. (I)   Gymnodnnles,   including  the  swell  fishes 

(Telrodontiiho  ami  Tridontidie)  and   short   sunfisheslOr- 
thagorisi-ida");    (2)    Ostracodermi,  with    the    trunk-fishes 

(0.s?racii.ntiil»>) ;  and  (HI  ^^cle^odermi,  with  the  file  fishes 

(lialistidai  and  TriacantbidaO.  THKononR  Gii.I.. 

Pledae.  or   Pawn  (law),  n    species  of  bailment  by 

whi.'li   p.rsonal  property  is  delivered  by  a  debtor  to  his 

creditor,  to  be  held  as  a  security  lor  the  payment  of  the 

debt  or  the  discharge  of  the  obligation.     Anything  which 


is  tangible  and  morablo  tnuy  be  the  subject  of  a  pledge, 
and  this  includes  all  species  of  chattels  and  all  things  in 
action  in  the  form  of  written  instruments,  such  as  bonds, 
mortgages,  notes,  certificates  of  slock,  bills  of  lading,  ware- 
housemen's receipts,  and  other  written  promises  or  engage- 
ments. There  must  be  either  an  airtual  delivery  of  the 
article  pledged  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  or  the 
delivery  of  its  muniments  of  title  or  the  written  means  and 
authority  by  which  the  actual  possession  may  be  obt;iined. 
Thus,  goods  on  shipboard  m;iy  be  pledged  by  a  delivery 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  those  in  a  warehouse  by  a  deliv- 
ery of  the  warehouseman's  receipt.  The  pledgor — that  is. 
the  debtor  who  makes  the  pledge — retains  the  general 
property  in  the  article,  subject  to  the  possession  and  other 
rights  of  the  creditor,  and  on  p:iyment  or  performance  his 
])rofi(;rty  becomes  again  perfect  and  absolute.  Ills  interest 
may  be  transferred,  will  pass  to  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators at  his  death,  and  may  generally  be  sold  on  execu- 
tion if  the  article  itself  is  subject  to  such  sale.  The  cred- 
itor, or  iilcdgec,  accpiires  the  right  of  possession  as  long  as 
the  debt  remiiins  unpaid  or  obligation  unperformed,  and 
such  a  ciualificd  property  in  the  thing  as  enables  him  to 
maintain  actions  against  third  jiersons  to  rccovcrits  jiosse?;- 
sion  from  them  or  damages  for  injuries  done  to  it  or  for  its 
wrongful  conversion.  I'pon  the  debtor's  failure  to  |iayorlo 
perform  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  property  of  the  crcilitur 
or  pledgee  docs  not  become  absolute;  he  has  then  merely 
the  right  to  maintain  an  action  and  to  procure  a  judicial 
s.ale  of  the  article,  or  to  sell  it  himself  without  suit,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  in  payment  of  his  claim.  If  he  resorts 
to  the  latter  proceeding,  ho  must,  in  the  absence  of  exjiress 
stipulations  between  himself  and  the  debtor  authorizing 
another  course,  first  make  a  demand  of  payment  from  the 
]dedgor.  and  secondly  give  him  a  reasonable  notice  of  the 
timc~!iiid  place  of  the  sale;  and  the  sale  itself  must  be 
public  and  in  the  usual  course  and  custom  of  business.  It 
is  held,  however,  in  New  York  and  in  some  other  States 
that  certain  things  in  action — as.  for  example,  negotiable 
paper — when  pledged,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  creditor  in 
satisfaction,  but  must  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  manner 
and  the  proceeds  a|iplied  u]ion  his  claim.  While  the  pos- 
session of  the  ]iledgor  continues  he  is  bound  to  u.se  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the  articles,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  any  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  ordinary  negli- 
gence. Jons  NoRTOS   I'OHKIIOV. 

Ple'iadcs,  orPlei'ades  f  Gr.  lUt.ii«<t  or  nA.)i<i8(tl.in 
astronomy,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  shoulder  of  Taurus,  called 
"the  seven  stars."  though  to  most  eyes  only  six  are  visible, 
liut  there  are  hundreds  of  telescopic  stars  in  the  group  ;  and 
llerschel  has  shown  that  they  are.  physically,  closely  related 
to  each  other.  According  to  the  ancients,  the  seven  stars 
were  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  one  of  whom 
(Sterope  or  Klectral  became  invisible  from  shame,  bei-auso 
she  had  been  embraced  by  a  mortal.  Their  myth  is  various- 
ly given,  but  their  transfer  to  the  heavens  was  generally 
believed  to  have  followed  their  death  from  grief. 

Pleistocene,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  newest  terti- 
ary de]iosits.     (See  Gkoi.ogv.) 

PIcsiop'idsv  [/'/r.o.^w.  irAnirio?.  "near."  and  ii)<.  "nn 
eye"],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleoccphali.  In 
external  aiipeiirance  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
American  eiinfishes.  thc'body  being  oblong,  compressed, 
and  covered  with  moderate  scales;  the  lateral  line  is  inter- 
ted  ;  the  bead  rounded  anteriorly;  the  opeicnla  un- 
1  ;  the  mouth   has  a  lateral  cleft,  and  the  upper  jaw 
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is  moderately  ]irolractile ;  teeth  small,  on  the  jaws  as  well 
as  palate;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below;  brancb- 
iostcal  ravs  six  :  dorsal  e,ong;iled.  with  the  spinous  por 
tion  longer  than  the  soft  IIUll  i  7-16);  "nal  with  ii- 
.soft  part  opiiosito  that  of  the  dorsal,  and  armed  with  three 
spines-  pectorals  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  each  with 
a  si.ine  and  four  soft  rays.  The  family  is  especially  re- 
eognizablo  bv  the  development  of  only  four  soil  rays  ,n 
the  ventral  tins.  They  inhabit  the  salt  water,  and  extend 
from  the  Red  Sea  lo  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ihe  so.enlille 
name  alludes  to  Ihe  approximation  of  the  eyes,  resulting 
from  the  narrow  frontal  bones.  I  Rkohork  I. ill. 

Plesiosaiirns.      i'co   Okolocv.   by    Piioi-.   Joiix    W. 
Dawsos,  1,1..))..  F.  R.  S. 
Pleskov.     See  Pskov. 

Plessi*'  (.losK.i'n  OrrAvrl,  b.  nt  Montreal.  Cnnnda. 
Mar  -1  1762;  became  a  Roman  embolic  iiriesi  1786;  bish- 
op of  ('anntha  ii.  , "'.:.  IsUll;  Iranslaled  to  the  see  of 

Quebec  18116;  received  the  nrchhisbop  «  title  1M9;  was  the 
first  titular  arehhisbop  of  Quebec,  though  the  see  did  not 
become  truly  nrchepiseopnl  until  1814.  P.  at  Quebec  Dec. 
4,  1  82.-.. 

PIcthoilonl'idir  (Gr.  wA^dot.  "  crowded."  Mo.i<.  JWi-rot. 
"  tooth  "],  a  family  of  uroJolo  lunphibiaDi  or  aalaiuandcra 
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characteristic  of  the  North  Amorioan  fauna.  The  cranium 
has  no  anterior  axial  bone;  the  palatines  are  not  pro- 
Uin'oil  ovir  the  parasphenoid,  anil  have  teeth  on  the  pos- 
teriTir  iiortion  ;  the  piefrontala  are  generally  present :  the 
l.tervL'oi.l-i  wanting;  the  frontal  is  slightly  embraced  by 
the  parietals,  but  not  by  the  [.refrontals ;  the  orbito-sphe- 
noiil-'  sepaniteil  by  membrane  from  the  prodtic;  the  occip- 
ital condyles  are"  sessile  ;  the  ]irema\illarics  always  em- 
brace a  fontanelle ;  on  the  parasjihenoid  are  dentiu'erous 
plates ;  the  vertebra}  are  biconcave,  the  carpus  and  tarsus 
cartilaginous.  Such  are  the  characters  attributed  to  the 
familyV  I'rof.  I'ope,  who  combines  in  it  the  North  Amor, 
ioan  genera  ««(racA')«<-;w.  with  three  species;  B<:m 
Hum,  with  one;  Pletlieiloii,  viilh  s'ik:  Sl<;remh,lu. 
one;  .1/.i.i'm/ii»,  with  two  ;  Spelerpen,  with  six;  li,ir,no/il,- 
,7ii«.  with  one  ;  and  .1m..iV/<-«,  with  two.  Outside  of  Amer- 
ica occurs  the  genus  (Jr„iritnn,  with  species  in  Europe  and 
Northern  Siam.  The  larval  condition  is  long  retained. 
The  species  are  mostly  found  in  brooks  and  damp  places 
in  forests.  Thkoiwrk  Gill. 

Pleth'ora  [Or.  n\r,e^i>r,].  a  condition  in  which  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  excessive.  It  usually  occurs  in  overfed  per- 
sons of  inactive  habits;  but  medical  writers  speak  of  a 
sthenic  plethora  occurring  in  robust  and  active  young  per- 
sons, who  by  it  are  remlered  |ieculiarly  liable  to  acute  in- 
flammatory"attacks.  Such  persons  shoul.l  follow  an  out- 
door occupation  and  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  for  they 
m.ay  doteriuine  such  inflammatory  disease.  Far  more  com- 
mon is  the  wlheiiir  plethora  of  overfed  and  inactive  per- 
sons, whose  muscles,  and  especially  those  of  the  heart,  are 
woakencil  and  atonic,  often  in  consequence  of  excessive  use 
of  alcoh(dic  ilrinks.  Apoplexy  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
vi.scera  frequently  occur  in  such  subjects.  A  sparing  diet 
and  the  judicious  use  of  saline  mineral  waters,  with  correct 
hygienic  comlitions,  may  greatly  relieve  the  evil  tendencies. 
Pleura.     See  Appendix. 

Pleu'risy  [Ur.  jrXtupij,  "the  side"],  an  infiammivtion  of 
the  pleura,  the  closed  serous  sac  which  invests  the  lung, 
separates  it  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  chest,  and  enables  it 
to  move  freely  with  the  altern.ating  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  respiration.     The  causes  of  pleurisy  are  ex- 
posure to  damp  and  cold,  congestion  in  the  course  of  acute 
febrile  diseases,  and  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
luno-  when  the  seat  of  pneumonia  or  superficial  tuberculosis. 
Loctvl  pleurisy  over  a  mass  of  tubercle  in  the  lung-surface 
is  a  conservative  process,  since  by  pleuritic  thickening  and 
adhesions  perforation  of  the  pleura  and  collapse  of  the  lung 
are  prevented.    The  pleura  is,  in  health,  bathed  by  a  slight 
secretion  of  clear  serum,  which  lubricates  the  opposed  sur- 
faces and    favors    ease   and    freedom    of  lung-movement. 
Evanescent  and  slight  attacks  of  pleurisy,  consisting  in  a 
temporary  suppression  of  this  normal  secretion  and  a  dry 
congested  state  of  the  opposed  pleural  walls,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  :  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  slight  stitch  .and  sore- 
ness in  one  side  of  the  chest,  a  slight,  dry  cough,  and  slight 
febrile  disturbance,  quickly  dissipated  by  rest,  warm  cloth- 
ing, hot  drinks,  and  evacuation  of  the  bowels — agencies 
which  establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.     Acute 
pleurisy  is  announced  by  an  initial  chill,  by  marked  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  frequent  pulse,  rapid.  sh.alIow,  and 
checked  breathing,  each  inspiratory  act  producing  a  lan- 
cinating or  stabbing  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  result 
of  attrition  of  the  dry,  swollen,  and  sensitive  inflamed  sur- 
faces.    There  is  a  dry,  irritative,  hacking  cough,  without 
expectoration,  the  effort  of  coughing  producing  the  local 
pain  or  "  stitch  "  in  the  side  in  its  greatest  intensity.    Soon 
the  distended  blood-vessels  of  the  pleura  are  relieved  by 
the  escape  of  the  serous  or  watery  element  of  the  blood, 
transuding  their  coats  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleural  sac.  This 
"effusion"  may  be  abundant  and  consist  of  pure  serum, 
filling  the  entire  cavity   and  compressing  the  lung.     In 
othcr''cases  it  is  sero-plastio.  leaving  an  clement  of  plastic 
matter  or  products  of  rapid  cell-formation  on  the  inflamed 
surfaces.     Still  other  cases  have  only   i)lastio   exudation, 
ai'o'lutinating  the  two  pleural  surfaces,  and  liable  to  organi/.e 
and    form    permanent    adhesions,   which    bind   down   and 
cripple  the  lung  and  render  it  liable  to  certain  forms  of 
phthisis.     When   effusion    or    exudation   takes   place,   the 
pleuritic  stitch  ceases.     But  the  presence  of  fluiii  in  the 
pleura  causes  shortness  of  breath,  disturbed  circulation, 
and  impaired  health.     In  vigorous  constitutions  the  fluid 
is  soon  removed  by  absorption,  but  in  the  feeble  and  sickly 
it  remains  and  becomes  purulent,    .\eute  pleurisy  is  treated 
by   :vntiphlogistie    measures,   anodynes    to    relieve    pain, 
counter-irritants,  and  rich  diet,  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium. 
during  convalescence  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the  effu- 
sion.   When  the  fluid  is  purulent  it  has  to  be  evacuated  by 
puncture  with  the  trochar  and  canula,  or  more  safely  by 
the  aspirator,  a  force-pump   withdrawing  fluids  throngh 
tubes  of  small  calibre.     When  pleurisy  has  left  adhesions, 


counter-irritation  by  iodine,  comp.  iodine  ointment,  etc., 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  lungs  systematically  and  per- 
sistenllv  inflated  to  prevent  c.miprcssion  by  the  orgauiiing 
deiiosit"  on  their  surface.  When  such  deposits  and  ad- 
hesions are  established,  they  are  liable  to  increase  by  fresh 
congestive  or  inflammatory  attacks  from  time  to  time— a 
condition  of  chronic  pleurisy.  Chronic  pleurisy  causes 
iiersistent  cough,  congestion  of  adjacent  lung-substance, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  varicms  steps  of  fibrous  or  intersti- 
tial phthi.MS.  or  the  .levelopuient  of  specific  tubercle  when 
the  person  has  the  iuhcritcil  specific  taint.  Pleuri.sy  in  a 
maiority  of  cases  is  harmless  and  recovered  from  ;  in  the 
feeble,  scrofulous,  ami  consumptive,  and  in  cases  of  un- 
usual severity,  it  is  fatal  by  exhaustion  or  the  subsequent 
development  of  consumgition. 

E.  D.vKwix  llrosox,  Jr.  Kfviskdby  Willard  Pahker. 
Pleurisy-root.  See  Asclkpia.s. 
Plfurobranch'idiP  [Or.  wXtvpoi-,  "  side,"  and  Ppii.x"". 
"  gill  "],  a  familv  of  nudibranchiale  mollusks.  The  body 
is  somewhat  slug-like,  but  shorter  an.l  convex  ;  the  mantle 
lar.'e  and  covering  the  body  above  :  the  head  not  produced, 
but  in  great  juirt  hidilcn  under  the  mantle,  with  the  frontal 
veil  extending  more  or  less  between  the  base  of  the  tenta- 
cles and  the  mouth  ;  the  tcnta.-lcs  rather  narrow  and  silt 
on  the  outer  side;  the  eves  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base 
of  the  tentacles;  lingual  ribbon  with  teeth  uniform  and  in 
numerous  hmgitudinal  series  ;  the  foot  large  and  expanded  ; 
the  gill  is  lateral  (whence  the  name)  between  the  mantle 
and  foot ;  the  shell  is  either  absent  or  limpet-like,  and  en- 
closed in  the  mantle ;  the  organs  of  generation  are  close 
toircthcr   in   one   tubercle.     The  family  has  a  number  of 


species  distributed  in  the  seas  of  various  regions  and  rep- 
resenting some  half  dozen  genera.  The  animals  feed 
chiefly  on  algiE,  and  have  very  complicated  stomachs. 

THKonoiiE  (Jill. 
Pleiiroderidse  IPIcurnddea,  nKtvpoy,  '•  the  side."  and 
S,,\io^i,Ll,  "  to  wound  "].  a  family  of  salauian<iers  chiefly  de- 
veloped in  the  Old  World.  The  skull  is  destitute  of  an  an- 
terior axial  bone  ;  the  palatines  have  posterior  sej.arate 
processes  extending  over  the  parasphenoid,  ami  hear  teeth 
on  the  inner  margins  ;  the  prefrontals  as  well  as  ptery- 
goids are  present;  the  frontals  are  broad,  and  not  em- 
braced by  the  parietals  ;  the  occipital  condyles  are  sessile ; 
the  parasphenoid  has  no  dentigerous  plates  ;  the  vertebra) 
are  only  concave  behind  ;  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  ossi- 
fied, i'he  familv  embraces  the  genera  Hemitntamanitra, 
Neun-rquii.  Lissi'itriton.  Uphinu,.  Eiiproclm,  Cyuop«.  Xo- 
tophtlu'dmuK.  Pleurudclo,  Glussulrf/a.aad  «,-o««f.-.  peculiar 
to  the  Old  World,  and  Nolophthalm<u,  with  three  si.ccies,  m 
North  America.  Theodork  (iii.L. 

Pleurod'ira  [Gr.  itAtvpdi', "  the  side,"  and  8e.p^. "  neck"], 
according  to  some  authors  a  sub-order  of  the  onlcr  Tes- 
tudinata.  or  tortoises,  distinguished  by  the  neck  bending 
sideways  and  the  incapability  of  retraction  of  the  head 
completely  under  the  carapace,  and  thus  contrasting  with 
the  tortoises  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  which  the  neck 
bends  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  pelvis  is  fixed  to  the  cara- 
pace and  plastron.  The  group  embraces  families  peculiar 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  related  forms  found  in  the 
early  epochs  of  the  northern.  The  generally  recognized 
families  are  Podocnemidida;,  Chelydidse,  Hydraspidida;, 
Pelomcdusida;,  and  Sternothierida).         Theodore  tiiLL. 

Pleuronect'idac  [Plenronectrt,  irXevpor.  "the  side,' 
vri«7Tjs  "  a  swimmer  "],  a  family  of  fishes  including  the  or- 
dinary flat-fishes,  such  as  flounders,  turbots,  halibuts  etc. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleoccphali  and  sub-order  liele- 
rosomata.  The  body  is  always  strongly  compressed,  more 
or  less  oval  or  rhomboid,  and  with  one  of  its  sides  (which 
is  upward  when  the  animal  is  reclining  on  its  side)  colored, 
.and  the  other  (which  is  downward)  generally  colorless  ;  the 
scales  are  variously  developed  (sometimes  ctenoid  some- 
times cycloid,  and  sometimes  wanting! ;  the  lateral  line  is 
continuous  behind;  the  head  compressed,  more  or  less 
rhomboid,  and  with  the  snout  pointed;  both  eyes  are  on 
the  same  side,  one  being  on  or  near  the  forehead,  the  oth- 
er comparatively  low  down;  opercula  normal  unarmed  ; 
mouth  terminal,  and  with  an  oblique  lateral  elelt  and  ol 
various  extent;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below; 
branchiostegal  rays  five  to  eight;  dorsal  elongated,  ex- 
tendin.'  generally  from  about  the  rostral  region  to  near  the 
caudaffln  ;  anal  fin  also  elongated,  and  extending  about 
as  far  back  as  the  dorsal ;  both  arc  composed  almost  solely 
of  articulated  rays  ;  caudal  fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  and 
anal;  pectorals' on  both  sides;  ventrals  jugular.  1  ho 
skeleton  has  numerous  vertebra;  ;  juloric  cwca  are  gene- 
rally developed,  but  in  small  number.  The  species  of  the 
fam'ily  thus  defined  are  distinguishable  into  three  sub- 
famiries— (1)  Pleuronectina;.  in  which  the  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  supramaxillary  ends  before  or  under  the  front  ot 
the  eye;  (2)  Hippoglossinse,  in  which  the  mouth  is  large. 
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and  the  supramaxillaries  extend  more  or  less  under  the  I 
eye.  and  the  ventrals  are  lateral;  and  (3)   Rhombinse,  in  | 
which  the  mouth  is  larfre,  and  the  ventral  fin  on  the  dark 
side  inserted  on  the  riil-^e  of  the  abdomen.     The  species  I 
are  numerous,  and  found  distributed   in  every   sea,   and 
some  of  thom  ascend  rivers.     They  live  chiefly  on  sandy  j 
bottoms,  and  rest  with  their  white  side  below  and  the  dark  i 
one  upturned.     Although  almost  all  have  the  eyeless  side 
white  or  colorless,  a  few  have  ilull  spots  on  that  side,  and 
in  one  species  {liclnhanlliiin  hippniiUimiiili-H)  it  is  colored  \ 
like  the  eyed  side.     Over  100  species  arc  known,  of  which 
1.5  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  l(i  those  of  the  1 
Pacific  V.  .S.     The  most  common  species  in  the  markets  of   ' 
the  Eastern  States  are  the  small-mouthed  flounder  (/'m«- 
doplciinmectes    Americiinu)),    a     large-mouthed     flounder  j 
(Chxiwpnetla    orellnria),   and   the    halibut    {///>/jo^^i.««i/» 
Ampricanuf).      Within  a   few  years  past  the  ItninhnnllinJl 
hippriiifnmriidi^a.  already  noticed,  has  been  brought  to  the 
New  York  markets  from  the  Banks  of  Xcwfoundland,  and 
is   sold   under  the  name  of   turbot.  although   it  is  mo.st 
closly  related  to  the  halibut.     Neither  the  turbot  nor  solo 
is  found  in  the  American  waters,  although   a    worthless 
species  allie.l  to  the  turbot  ( /,";./i"//»f(M  mniMil'il't).  and  a 
still  more  worthless  one  related  to  the  sole  I  Ai-hii-M  ti'nc- 
iiliiif.  are  their  respective  representatives.     Theo.  Gill. 

Pleu'ro-Pneumo'nia  (see  Pleurisy  and  Pseumo- 
NiAi.  In  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  of  great  cold  and  high 
winds,  when  influenza  prevails  in  epidemics  and  fevers 
tenillo  the  malignant  and  asthenic  forms,  acute  pneumonia 
with  co-existing  pleurisy,  attacking  one  or  both  lungs, 
seems  to  arise  from  general  atmosphcrie  causes,  which  de- 
press the  individual  vitality,  and  to  share  in  the  low  type 
and  unusual  fatality  of  other  prevailing  diseases.  The  aged, 
feeble,  and  consumptive  are  most  in  danger.  The  symptoms 
and  phvsical  signs  of  pleurisy  and  pneuuKmia  may  be 
clea-ly  present,  but  often  are  vague,  and  marked  by  the 
extreme  prostration  and  other  features  resembling  typhoid 
or  typhus.  Pleuropneumonia  of  widespread  prevalence 
and  fatality  occasionally  occurs  among  domestic  animals. 
E.  U.vuwis"  Hudson.  Jit."    Revised  by  Will.^kii  Parker. 

Pleurotom'idne  [f*h:iirotnma,TTXevp6v,  "sidc."To^^.  "a 
slit"|.  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  order   Pec- 
tinibranchiata'  and  sub-order   Toxoglossa.      The   form    is 
normal ;  the  mantle  moderate,  and  with  a  slit  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  outer  side;  the  head  small  ami  produced;  ten- 
tacles well  developed  :  the  eyes  inserted  on  the  outer  sides 
of  the  tentacles;  the   lingual  ribbon   is   armed  with   two    j 
longitudinal   rows   of   elongated   subulate   teeth    with   en-    I 
hirged  bases;  the  shell  is  spiral  and  more  or  less  fusiform,    | 
and  with  the  anterior  canal  straight;  the  aperture  oblong; 
the  outer  lip  with  a  notch  at  or  not  far  from  the  suture;    | 
the  operculum  is  in  some  present  (and  then  horny  and 
annular),  and  in  others  wanting.     The  family  is  composed 
of  over  500  species,  representing  a  number  of  genera  (r.g. 
Pteiirolnnm.rl/imliiln,  Drillin.  Dehi,  l>r/r,ini-{n,ctc.).    The 
species  are  mostly  of  small  size,  especially  those  living  in 
the  colder  waters',  but  some  tropical  species  of  PlnirKtnma 
attain    considerable    dimensions.      Species  of  the  f:unily 
lived    at   least    as   early    as   the    Cretaceous    epoch,    and 
flourished  during  the  Miocene.  •       Theodore  Gill. 

Pli'ca  Polon'ica,  a  disease  of  the  hair  and  scalp, 
chiefly  seen  in  Polan.l  and  Lithuania.  /\  foul  secretion 
inat<  I  he  hair,  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  Trirlioplif/lmi, 
a  micr..scopic  fungus-parasite.  It  is  believed  that  cutting 
off  the  hair  and  the  free  use  of  soap  will  cure  the  disease, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  a  cure  is 
therefore  not  often  desired. 

PI  in'y(  ('Airs  PLiNirsSEci-NDis),generally  called  Pliny 
the  KIdcr,  b.  at  Verona  or  ut  .Vr.nim  roi/iiim.  2.!  A.  n.,  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  family  ;  served  in  the  army  under  L. 
Pomponius  Secutldus  in  Germany,  where  ho  composed  ft 
work,  iJr  J<iciil(ili::iie  Kriiunlri.  anil  commenced  another  on 
the  history  of  the  Germanic  war ;  returned  to  Rome  in  i2 ; 
studieil  jurisprudence  and  commenced  to  practise,  but  with- 
out success  ;  rctireil  to  Verona,  where  he  composed  his  .SVii- 
i/i.,«M«,  in  three  books,  and  llubini  .SVrmo,  in  8  books;  was 
appointed  pinriiniiur  pniriiiriie  of  Spain  in  71  ;  returned 
in  7:i  to  Koine,  where  ho  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  and  was  sufl'oeuted  by  the  eruption  <d 
Vesuvius  in  79.  There  is  a  detailed  and  very  interesting 
.account  of  his  death  bv  his  nephew.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
iu  a  letter  to  Tacitus  {Epinl.,  vi.  Hi),  lie  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer,  but  of  his  works  only  the  llliloriit  A.i(iir.i^«. 
in  :17  books,  is  still  extant,  cilited  in  20  vols,  by  Pane- 
kouckc.  with  commentaries  and  notes  (Paris,  l.H2'.)-:l:S), 
and  by  Sillig  (S  vols..  Gotha.  lS.')l-.iS;  translated  into 
En-liJh  by  Philemon  llcdlan.l.  London,  UiOl.  and  in 
Rohn's  Clatticnl  l.ilirnn/,  6  vols..  l.S.W).— His  nephew. 
Cams  Plinius  Cccilius 'SKCLSnrs.  generally  called  I'l.ixY 
THE  Younger,  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  unolo; 


served  in  the  army  in  Syria:  held  several  high  offices,  but 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  literary  studies.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Tacitus  an<l  Trajan.  Nothing  is  known 
of  him  after  107.  His  PntuijyriruH  and  his  Kj>int<Uir,  10 
books,  were  edited  by  (r.  H.  .Schjifer  (Leipsic.  l.SOj)  :  the 
EpiititliF.  were  translated  into  English  by  Melinoth  (1746), 
Lord  t)rrery  ( 17o'J),  and  a  summary  is  given  la  Aucivnl 
ClnssicK  (I.'i72). 

Pliocene.  See  Geology,  by  Prof.  John  W.  Dawson, 
LL.l)..  F.  K.  S. 
Pliohippus.  See  Horse,  Fossil. 
Ploce'idSE  [/'/occKs,  i:\QKri,  a  "web"],  a  family  of 
birds  framed  by  recent  ornithologists  for  certain  species 
inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World.  The 
form  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  finches,  to  which 
they  are  closely  related  ;  the  bill  is  strong  and  conic,  with 
the  culmen  advancing  backward  on  the  forehead  antl  arch- 
ed to  the  tip.  which  is  entire;  the  wings  are  somewhat 
rounded,  with  the  first  quill  remarkably  short;  the  tarsi 
with  long  scutelhv  in  friuit ;  the  ti>es  three,  with  large 
scales,  the  jiostcrior  nearly  as  large  as  the  median  anterior 
one.  The  family,  according  to  Gray,  contains  260  species, 
which  he  has  distributed  in  three  sub-families— viz.  (1) 
Ploceinai,  with  seven  genera;  (2)  Viduanie,  with  two; 
and  (.'!)  Spermestinic,  with  four.  Most  of  these  genera 
are  further  subdivided  into  numerous  sub-genera.  The 
family,  however,  is  not  well  established,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  ft  provisional  one.  The  species  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  Africa.  Theodore  Gill. 

Plock,  government  of  Poland,  bounded  X.  by  Prussia 
and  W.  by  the  government  of  Warsaw,  comprises  an  area 
of  6600  sq.  m..  with  4'.l0.2',n  inhabitants.  The  surface  is 
level,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  forests,  lakes,  and 
marshes,  .\grieulturc  and  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  arc 
the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

Plock,  town  of  European  Russia.  ca)dtal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Plock.  Poland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  is 
the  seat  of  the  governor,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  many 
educational  institutions,  and  carries  on  a  large  transit- 
trade.     P.  21.S1.3. 

Plocmeur',  town  of  France,  department  of  .Morbi- 
han.  has  '.1210  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  catching 
and  prcparatifpu  of  sardines. 

Ploermel',  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan. 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics.     P.  .')47S. 

Plocnc',  village  of  France,  department  of  C6te9-du- 
Nord.  noticeable  for  its  manufactures  of  wool-cards  and 
nails,  and  trades  much  in  cattle,  corn,  and  hemp.  P.  5052. 
Plojesh'ti,  town  of  Wallachia.  the  seat  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  district,  has  several  educational  institu- 
tions and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool.  P.  24.400. 
Plombi^res',  small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges.  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  An- 
gronne.  ft  tributary  of  the  Saone,  and  noted  for  its  thermal 
h  recommended  for  diseases  of  the  liver,  the 
anil  the  skin.     The   springs  have  been 


springs,  much 
digestive  organs 


used  for  medicinal  purposes  for  centuries,  but  the  i.rcsent 
very  elegant  bathing  establishments  were  founded  by  Na- 
poleon III.     P.  about  1500. 

Plot'idir    r /'/..("».  irk^Tvi.  ft  "  swimmer  "].  ft  family  of 
swimming  birds  whose  species  ftre  known  under  the  name 
of  darters.     They  have  the  body  somewhat  like  that   of 
the  i.elicans;  the  neck  very  long  and  slender;  ihe  head 
continuous  with  the  neck  ;  the  bill  rather  long,  compressed 
straight,   and   graduated  t..ward  the  tip.   which  is  much 
pointc.l ;  the  nostrils  near  the  base  and  inconspicuous ;  I  le 
win.'s  Ion"  and  pointed,  with  the  secon.l  and  third  quills 
lar-'est;  the  tail  long  ;  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covere.l  will 
reth'ulated  scales  all  anuind  ;  toes  three  in  Ir.mt.  one  behind, 
united  together  bv  a  broad  web ;  the  claws  short  and  curved  : 
the  skull  is  of  tiie  desmognathous  typo  of  ""'jl'-.v-      '  I"' 
fainilv  is  represented   by  but  a  single  genus  |  /  /..(...)  and 
four  ipccies.     The  American  species,  winch  is  lound  in  Che 
Southern  States  and  ascends  far  up  iu  Ihe  Mississippi  \  al- 
lev   and    Southern    lllincds,   is   the    /V..t...  ....*.";/■■  :    it   is 

sometimes  ki...wn  under  the  naino  of  snakelurd.  on  account 
of  its  hmg,  flexible  neck.  rHlx-MRK  (.ILL. 

Ploti'nns,  b.  at  Lvcopolis.  Egypt,  fthoul  2o:i  a.  n. ; 
went  to  Alexandria  in  2:;2.  and  spcn.  there  ten  .vears  under 
the  tutelage  and  instruction  .d  Amu.oiiius  .-acens.  In  .1. 
he  ftccom,mnied  the  emperor  Gordianus  on  bis  'M-  '  •"" 
against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  "l-^-^"^']^^^^':! 

with  the  phil phy  of  Persia  and  India; 

1  was  murdered  in  Mesopotamia  in  21.1.  ar 

reiuiiied  bv  Anlio.diia  to  Rome 
,  to  the  leaching. if  philo...phy...ltracledimn 
1  gained  nuuur disciples,  and  rninye  I  great  respect  an  I 


but  the  emperor 

and   Pl.iliiMi"  Uiw 

Here  he  applied  him.'clf 

iiiense  aihHenees, 
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confidence.  In  269  ho  retired  into  solitude.  D.  at  Pu- 
teoli,  in  Cnnipunia.  the  following  year.  .  The  most  famous 
of  lii-s  disci|ik's.  I*r.r|iliyriu3.  colIcL'tfii  his  works  and  wrote 
a  bioj^niphy  of  hiiu.  The  collection  comprises  a  great 
nuinher  of  treatises  on  different  subjects — on  beauty,  the 
iiiiTunrtality  of  the  S(>ul,  the  supreme  good,  the  genesis  of 
idt'iis.  against  the  (Inostics,  etc. — arranged  in  six  divis- 
ions, each  ei>nsisting  of  nine  books,  for  which  reason  they 
are  called  Eunetidt.  Parts  have  been  translated  into  (ter- 
man  and  Knglish,  the  whole  into  French.  The  easiest  to 
understand  and  the  most  interesting  to  general  readers  arc 
the  treatises  i»n  beauty  and  against  the  tinostics. 

The  pliilosophy  of  Plotinus  is  a  vision  rather  than  a 
system.  The  centre  of  all  that  exists  is  the  One,  the  All- 
intclligcnce,  God.  From  God  emanates  the  soul  of  the 
world;  from  the  soul  of  the  world  emunates  the  soul  of 
man:  and  in  this  way  the  divine  descends  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  forming  itself  into  time  and  space,  and  building  up 
its  own  body,  until  at  last  it  meets  with  matter.  The  divine 
can  form  matter,  but  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  prevent  it 
fnmi  collajising  ancl  returning  into  chaos.  Matter  is  the 
sent  of  imperfection,  the  source  of  evil;  and  the  aim  of 
life  is  to  return  from  the  polluting  contact  with  it  into  the 
.All-intelligence.  Thus,  the  connection  between  the  soul 
and  (lod  is  much  deeper  and  much  more  intimate  than 
that  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  Although  the  soul, 
with  its  power  of  vegetative,  sensitive,  intellectual,  ami 
rational  life,  actuates  the  body  even  in  the  most  minute 
details  of  life,  still  it  does  not  form  one  composition  with 
it:  the  soul  only  rests  on  the  body  as  the  light  on  the  air. 
Otherwise  with  respect  to  Gcul.  "  AVe  move  round  him 
!iUe  a  choral  dance:  even  when  we  look  from  him  we  re- 
volve about  him  :  we  do  not  always  look  at  him,  but  when 
we  da  we  have  satisfaction  and  rest,  and  the  harmony 
which  belongs  to  that  divine  movement.  In  this  move- 
ment the  mind  beholds  the  fountain  of  life,  the  fountain 
of  mind,  the  origin  of  being,  the  cause  of  good,  the  root 
of  the  soul.  There  will  be  a  time  when  this  vision  shall 
be  continual,  the  mind  being  no  more  interrupted,  nor 
suffering  any  perturbation  from  the  body."  For  it  is  the 
body  which  disturbs  that  contemplation  of  God  in  which 
our  soul  unites  with  the  universal  soul,  a  union  which  can- 
not be  etfected  by  the  reason,  as  the  reason  is  incapable  of 
grappling  immediately  with  things  divine,  but  which  must 
be  effected  by  an  immediate  intuition,  by  an  ecstasy,  in 
which  ''  the  soul  sinks  into  a  deep  silence,  and  all  around 
her  the  tumult  of  the  senses  and  the  agitations  of  the  body 
grow  still." 

The  most  mystical  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus 
is  his  treatment  of  dicmon^.  magic,  astrology,  etc.  Concern- 
ing the  diPmons  his  writings  contain  contradictory  utter- 
ances. At  one  time  he  describes  them  as  parts  anil  powers 
of  our  sou!  ;  at  others  he  calls  them  the  instruments  of  the  ■ 
universal  soul,  and  ascribes  to  them  an  independent  exist- 
ence. In  the  later  development  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-Phitonic  school  the  daemons  became  individual  beings, 
but  with  Plotinus  they  oscillate  between  symbols  and 
visions.  Clkmbns  Petersen. 

Plotos'idie  [PtotoHus,  jtAwto'?,  *'  swimming  "],  a  family 
of  salt-water  tcleost  fishes  of  the  order  Xematognathi  and 
related  to  the  Siluridu?  (catlishes.  etc.).  The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  almost  eeUlike;  the  skin  naked;  lateral  line 
simple:  head  oblong  and  depressed;  operculum  present; 
mouth  with  its  cleft  transverse;  teeth  on  the  jaws  as 
well  as  ]»alate ;  branchial  apertures  nearly  or  quite  conffu- 
ent.  the  brancliial  membrane  not  being  confluent  with  the 
isthmus,  or  only  united  with  it  by  a  narrow  area  ;  branchio- 
stegal  rays  in  considerable  number  (9-12)  ;  dorsal  fin  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  a  short  anterior  one  above  the 
pectoral  region,  and  a  long  posterior  one;  the  latter  and 
anal  are  confluent  witli  the  caudal ;  pectorals  simple ;  ven- 
trals  with  many  rays;  the  skeleton  has  numerous  rertcbrie 
(12-Io -I- liJ-().^) ;  the  anterior  ones  are  coalesced  into  a 
oomjiounil  piece.  The  family  is  composed  of  species  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Archi])clago  as  well  as 
Wenern  Polynesiaand  Australia.  By  Giinther  three  genera 
are  recognized — /V->/o«i:«,  Ci>piih,'f!<ini'*,  and  Cnitl'njlnnin, 
each  with  three  species.  The  aspect  of  the  fish  somewhat 
reminds  one  of  the  fresh-water  cusk  (Lota).  The  head  is 
provideil  with  barbels,  as  in  ordinary  catfishes. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Plott's,  tp..  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  QU. 

Plouaret',  town  of  France,  department  of  CMes-du- 
Nord,  trades  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  butter.      P.  54"J8. 

Plougastel',  village  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
tU'ro,  is  noticeable  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  trade  in 
wine.  corn,  and  flour.     P.  6840. 

Ploujsh,  an  implement  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  was 
used,  though  in  a  primitive  form,  as  far  back  in  ancient 
time  as  history  reaches.      The  Old  Testament  speaks  of 


ploughs  with  shares  shod  with  socks  of  iron  or  bronze. 
The  Greeks  knew  the  wheel-plough.  The  modern  ]tlougb, 
with  its  mould-board  to  turn  over  the  broken-up  soil,  was 
invented  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  has  since  been  much  improved.  The  first  steum-plougb 
was  worked  in  England  in  1S;J2. 

PloiiguerneauS  village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistcre.  is  noticeable  for  its  linen  manufactures.    P.  5808. 

Plouha%  town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord.  is  noted  for  its  plantations  and  nurseries.  P.  5112. 
^  PlOUigneauS  village  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
tere.  trades  in  wine  and  iron,  and  has  6U17  inhabitants. 

Plover.     See  Chahaih(i.\d.e. 

Plov'er,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Portage  co..  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River  and  Green  Pay  and  Lake  Pepin  K.  K.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  considerable  lumber-trade.     P.  881. 

Plow'den's  Mill,  v.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  853. 

Plum,  a  name  given  to  the  tree  and  fruit  of  those 
specie's  of  Prunm  (oriier  Uosacea;)  which  differ  from  the 
cherries  in  having  a  richer  fruit,  ripening  later  in  the 
season;  for  though  the  Old-World  plums  have  leaves 
convolute  in  the  bud.  while  cherries  have  folded  leaves, 
and  while  most  plums  have  oblong,  flattened,  and  pointed 
stones,  those  of  cherries  being  almost  globular,  and  while. 
again,  most  (ilums  luive  a  bloom  upon  the  fruit,  which 
cherries  do  not  have,  Prof.  (Jray  has  .-shown  that  none  of 
these  marks  is  constant,  so  that  the  difference  between 
cherries  and  jdums,  while  it  is  readily  perceived,  is  hard 
to  define.  Plums  of  the  better  sorts,  when  fully  ripe,  are 
among  our  most  delicious  fruits.  They  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  Kurope,  but  less  so  in  the  II.  .S.  than  in  former 
times,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  eurculio 
and  of  the  disease  called  black  wart.  The  principal  va- 
rieties are  referred  to  Pnnnm  dinnefitira,  a  small  tree  of  Old- 
World  origin.  The  Chickasaw  plum  ( /*.  C/iicnsa)  and  the 
common  wild  plum  ( /'.  -l//**(/c<(jif()  are  receiving  consid- 
erable attcnti<m  as  cultivated  fruit  trees.  Prtnks  (which 
see)  are  made  by  drying  certain  kinds  of  plums.  Plum- 
wood  is  very  hard  and  handsome,  and  in  Kurope  is  much 
sought  for  by  turners  and  carvers. 

Plum,  tp..  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1300. 

Plum,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co..  Pa.     P.  1140. 

Plu'mas,  county  of  California,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
main  Sierra  Xevada.  Area,  2700  sq.  m.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous and  elevated,  with  fertile  valleys.  Wool  is  an  im- 
portant product.  Quartz  ami  placer  gold-mining  are  the 
principal  industries.  Traversed  by  Feather  River  and  its 
tributaries.      Cap.  Quincy.     P.  4489. 

Plumas,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     P.  640. 

Plumb  (JosRPH),  b.  probably  in  New  York  in  1701; 
was  an  early  settler  of  Western  Xew  York,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  large  landed  estate;  resided  for  many  years  at 
liodi  (now  Gowan'la),  Erie  co.,  on  the  border  of  the  Catta- 
raugus reservation  of  Seneca  Indians,  in  whose  welfare 
he  took  a  deep  interest;  was  prominent  in  all  benevolent 
and  educational  movements;  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Liberty  party  of  18J0,  accepting  its  candidacy  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1844:  was  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  village  of  Cattaraugus  was  built  on  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Railway,  and  sold  all  the  lots  with  a  clause  of 
forfeiture  in  case  any  intoxicating  liquors  should  ever  be 
sold  thereon.  D.  at  Cattaraugus  May  2J,  1870. — Ilis  son, 
Edward  Lee  Pusib,  b.  about  182fi,  has  been  secretary  of 
legation  and  charg6  d"aff"aires  in  i\Iexico,  consul-general  at 
Havana,  ami  agent  in  procuring  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Kailuay  of  ^lexieo. 

Plumbagina'ce<x,  or  I^eadworts,  a  natural  order 
of  herbs  and  small  shrubs,  mainly  saU-m;irsh  plants,  found 
in  all  j>arts  of  the  world.  Manv  have  acrid  jiroperties ; 
marsh-rosemary  (Stntire  Itinnninm)  is  a  valuable  astrin- 
gent, and  the  typical  genus,  IVumhaifo,  with  one  or  two 
allied  genera,  afl*ords  some  good  garden-flowers;  but  the 
order  is  otherwise  one  of  small  economic  importance. 

Plumbago.     See  Graphite. 

Plum  Bayou,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Jeff"erson  co.,  Ark.  P.  1597. 

Plumb'ing  [Lat.  ;>^i/»/-K//(.  "lead"].     Lead  has  been 

used  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  i^  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  books  (tf  the  Mible.  (See  the  article  on  Lead 
for  a  description  of  this  metal.)  The  terraces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's hanging  gardens  viei-e  covered  with  sheets  of  lead 
solilered  together  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  Lead  pipes 
have  been  more  or  less  common  in  all  the  celebrated  nations 
of  old — in  tlie  cities  of  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  etc. 
They  were  employed  to  convey  water  wherever  the  pressure 
was  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware  or 
pottery.  Other  pipes  were  sometimes  made  of  stone,  wood, 
or  leather,  but  most  generally  of  lead  and  copper,     Vitru- 
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viu9  gayf  Koman  plumbers  usually  made  their  jii])cs  from 
sheets  of  lead  about  tun  feet  long,  an'l  soMered  together 
with  a  composition  of  lead  and  tin,  some  of  which  were  of 
very  large  size,  havinj;  a  corresponding  weight  to  suit 
their  re:*pective  diameters.  Leaden  jdpes  were  extensively 
used  in  the  old  city  of  Home,  the  water  being  conveyed  to 
it  by  ariueducts  (see  Aqi-kduct)  built  of  strong  masonry, 
and  collected  for  household  purposes  in  large  tanks,  and 
frequently  in  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  stone  or  marble. 
but  the  w.ater  was  rarely  carried  to  the  upi)cr  stories.  The 
waterworks  of  Rome  were  constructed  on  a  substantial  ami 
extensive  scale.  Besides  the  strongly-built  aqueducts,  there 
were  usecl  earthenware  or  clay  pipes,  further  extended  by 
lead  pipes.  Br.iss  faucets,  very  strong,  were  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  they  are  at  present.  Plumbing  with  the 
Romans  had  arrived  at  considerable  perfectinn  as  a  science. 
Samples  of  their  handiwork  have  been  found  extended  to 
other  countries.  Lead  pipes  were  fmud  in  Spain  in  the 
ninth  century  which  had  been  wttrked  by  the  Romans. 
Several  Roman  mining-tools  and  jiigs  of  lead  were  found 
in  Yorkshire.  England,  in  1741.  From  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  many  lead  pipe^  have  been  extracted,  and  in 
Pompeii  large  quantities  of  lead  have  been  found  which 
had  been  manipulated  by  the  Romans  or  Syrians, 

Pumps  have  been  extensively  improved  since  their  intro- 
duction, and  their  designs  have  been  various.  (See  Pumps.) 
From  the  atmospherie  pump  there  is  the  IIvoratlic  Ram 
(which  sec).  It  has  a  self-acting  or  reactionary  move- 
ment. imi)cllc<l  by  the  water  from  a  pond  or  reservoir  grad- 
ually rising  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  yards  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ram,  giving  power 
enough  to  drive  water  100  feet  high  into  the  tank  in  a 
house.  A  ram  can  only  be  uslmI  in  locations  suitable  to 
drain  away  the  surplus  water  tlnwing  from  the  operating 
valve,  as  only  about  one-third  of  the  water  used  to  drive 
it  passes  up  to  the  house,  two-thirds  being  wasteil,  and 
must  bo  drjiined  away.  A  2-inch  supply-pipe  will  supply 
a  J-inch  stream  at  a  velocity  of  .'>  gallons  per  minute,  hav- 
ing to  flow  100  feet  high,  ensuring  the  amount  of  7200  gal- 
lons every  twenty-four  hours — a  sufficient  supjjly  for  a 
jiretty  large  house.  The  overflow  water,  after  filling  the 
tank  in  the  house,  may  be  economized  by  running  it  to 
the  stables^  coach-house,  barn,  etc..  placing  a  tank  in  the 
most  convenient  place  in  the  centre  and  on  the  rafters  of 
the  building,  taking  care  to  box  it  all  round  and  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  sawdust  or  charcoal  to  pre- 
vent freezing,  and  distribute  the  water  through  lead  ]>ipcs, 
leaving  the  emis  open,  that  no  water  may  remain  in 
the  pij)es.  In  the  tank  ])Iace  a  valve  on  top  of  the  pi])e. 
and  connect  the  necessary  cranks  an*!  wire  to  lead  to  each 
place  rc'iuircd  to  be  drawn  from,  keeping  the  pipen  entirely 
free  from  frost.  The  same  system  is  aitplicable  to  alt  build- 
ings having  no  heat  radiating  through  them. 

Sijihons  are  very  useful  a])plicatinns  when  water  cannot 
be  got  readily,  principally  where  hills  intervene,  t^uar- 
ries  can  be  emptied  and  houses  supplied  by  tliem.  but  in 
all  cases  the  end  of  the  ]»ipe  out  of  the  water  must  be  sev- 
eral feet  lower  than  that  in  the  water.  To  fill  a  siphon 
with  water  to  start  it  for  use.  place  on  both  ends  a  st<jp- 
faucet,  close  them,  and  at  the  highest  point  connect  a  pipe 
and  funnel  ami  till  with  water.  When  full,  shut  tlio  top 
faucet  an<l  simultaneously  open  both  faucets  at  the  ends, 
and  the  sij)hon  will  work.  The  moment  any  air  enters  the 
siphon  it  stfq)s,  and  must  be  filled  again. 

Hydraulic  presses  are  powerful  machines  for  compress- 
ing gootis.     Where  no  steam  is  applied  the  force-and-lift-   , 
pump  is  used,  forcing  the  water  through  a  very  small  pipe,   \ 
The  smaller  the  pipe  the  more  powerful  is  the  force-pump. 
(See  IIvmiosTATic  Pukss.)     In  the  same  manner  is  the  Ily- 
nitArLK."  Ki.KVATou  iwhiidi  see)  constructed.      It  is  fttrmed 
like  a  telescope,  and  the  water  is  admitterl  and  emptied 
by  the  bidtom.     The  pressure  of  water  from  a  high  tank  I 
will  operate  it  as  well  as*a  force-jiump.      Hydraulic  jires-  , 
sure  in  connection  with  steam  operates  the  machine  which 
makes  lead  pipes.     The  machine  cimsists  of  a  large  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  containing    melted    lead    heatdl    by  a  fur- 
nace.    On  the  top  is  fitted  a  cover  or  piston,  and  throu-rh 
this  piston   is  a  hole  over  which  is  fastened  an   ir<m  pipe. 
the  outsiile  size  of  pipe  to  he  maile.      Inside  is  a  rod  the 
size  of  the  btire.     The  jire-'suro  having  been  put  on.  the 
hot  leail  is  driven  through  and  up  the  space  between   the 
rod  and  pipe  gently,  and,  passing  through  a  vessel  of  li(|uid 
to  cool,  it  is  passed  over  a  wooden  drum  and  ooiled  for  i 
transportation.     The  first  improvement  in  liMidcn  pipes  wan 
nni'le  in  Fnglanfl  i\i  lollO,     The  first  machine  for  making 
lead  pipes  by  hydraulic  pressure  was  jiatented  in  Kngland  ^ 
by  Mr.  T.  liurr  in  1S20.     Several  improved  machines  aro  | 
now  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with  water  by  aquodurt 
from  Croton  Uivor,  about  40  miles  di>tant.  collected  into 
reservoirs,  and  distributed,  and  conveyed  through  cast- 


iron  jiipes  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  very  scantily  supplied,  the  water  being 
consumed  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  pipes.  The  water 
rarely  reaches  above  the  first  floor,  thus  necessitating  the  use 
of  pumps  to  drive  it  to  the  top  of  the  houses  and  collecting 
it  in  cisterns.  The  upper  part  of  the  city,  having  been 
connected  to  the  higher  reservoir,  has  now  the  benefit  of 
about  50  pounds  ])re8sure,  the  lower  part  not  having 
more  than  10  pounds,  Hanson's  hydraulic  pump  was  for- 
merly much  used  to  drive  the  water  to  the  top  of  ine  hr)uses. 
but  having  been  found  to  waste  too  much  water,  it  was  pro- 
hibited. It  worked  by  the  pressure  of  the  Croton,  and 
wasted  much  more  water  than  it  pumped  up, 

Chicago  is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
driven  into  a  large  cylindrical  pipe  or  water-tower  by 
8team-pumj)S  the  height  of  the  tower,  giving  about  50 
pounds  pressure  throughout  the  city,  which  lies  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  always  been  a  diflicult  problem  to  get  perfect  drainage 
for  Chicago;  and  the  houses  were  raised  abtmt  10  feet, 
and  the  streets  filled  in  to  accommodate  the  sewerage  of 
the  city. 

The  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  the  largest  in  the 
U.  S.,  is  8ui»plied  from  an  artesian  well  bored  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building.  The  water  is  distributed  frtnn  reser- 
voirs or  tanks  on  the  upper  stories,  furnished  with  steam- 
pum])S :  they  supply  hot  and  C(dd  water  to  lUOO  wash- 
hand  basins,  400  water-closets,  400  bath-rooms,  the  wash- 
rooms, culinary  department,  and  steam  apparatus.  The 
same  well  supplies  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

New  Orleans  is  very  poorly  supplied  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  water  is  always  muddy,  and  has  but  a 
few  pounils'  pressure,  being  useil  only  on  the  ground  floors. 
The  other  parts  of  the  houses  are  supplied  from  largo  lead 
tanks,  usually  built  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  collecting 
all  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs  for  general  use.  For 
drinking  purposes  stone  filters  are  frequently  used.  The 
water  from  the  Mississippi,  drawn  fr(un  faucets  or  hy- 
drants, is  used  by  drawing  off  into  a  large  vessel  the 
quantity  expected  to  be  required  next  day,  and  letting 
the  mud  settle  by  dropping  in  a  small  piece  of  alum. 

Paris,  France,  is  supjilied  from  the  river  Seine.  One 
pipe  is  usually  taken  into  the  houses  direct  from  the  river 
and  used  for  washing  jmrposes ;  another  is  filtered  for 
drinking  purposes  before  entering  the  houses,  requiring 
two  pipes.  AH  the  water  used  up  stairs  is  carried  there 
by  pumps.  Plumbing-work,  in  consequence,  is  not  bo 
juominent  a  feature  of  convenience  as  in  the  V.  S. 

Boston  has  an  extra  pressure  of  water  from  the  Cochit- 
uate  lliver,  requiring  all  the  plumbing-work  to  be  exe- 
cuteil  with  heavier  pipes  and  heavier  brass  faucets  than 
in  any  other  city  in  tlie  l'.  S.  There  is  from  50  to  10(1 
pounils'  pressure.  Having  little  or  no  use  for  pumps,  every 
house  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  improvements  and  in  a  very 
substantial  manner.  Brooklyn  has  an  excellent  sujqdy 
of  water  from  Kidgewood  Lake,  with  a  pressure  as  great 
as  in  Boston,  allowing  plumbing  in  all  its  forms.  Long 
Island  City,  Hunter's  Point,  is  supplied  by  steam-pumps, 
which  force  the  pressure  of  water  direct  into  the  pipe>. 
and  are  so  automatically  arranged  that,  if  an  extra  pres 
sure  is  required,  caused  by  a  fire  or  other  emergency, 
there  are  other  rotary  ])umps  connected  to  assist,  whereby 
a  hose  attached  to  any  fire-hydrant  can  convey  water  over 
any  house  or  any  ordinary  steeple.  The  hose  must  bo  able 
to  stand  400  pounds  ])ressure. 

Philadelphia  is  supplied  from  the  Schuylkill  River  by  six 
pumping-works,  operated  by  steam  and  water  power.  Fair- 
mount.  Schuylkill.  Belmont,  and  Koxborough  and  Chestnut 
Hill  works  are  supplied  from  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  city  is  furni>hed  with  water 
from  the  Delaware  River.  Plumbing-work  in  that  city  has 
improved  rapidly  in  twenty  years.  Bufl'alo  is  supidiod  with 
water  bv  steam-pump  power.  (For  velocity  and  pressure 
of  water  under  various  eonditiinis  see  H vimonvxAMU'S.) 

Plumbing-work  throughout  the  I'.  S.  is  executed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  New  York  City.  The  largct 
number  of  workmen  have  learned  their  business  in  New 
York  City,  or  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  Now  York 
plumbers.  ^  ... 

AVater-closcts  arc  of  Asiatic  origin.  Those  constructed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Cirsars  were  adorned  with  marble,  ara- 
besques, and  mosaics.  The  jiipe  and  basin  nf  one  were  dis- 
ccivered  near  the  theatre  in  Pompeii.  \There  they  litiM  remain. 
In  the  city  of  Fe/.  '*  roun<l  about  the  mooque"  are  I  .<0  oomnion 
houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  rock  and  a  marble 
cistern  which  scourelh  and  kropeth  all  clean  and  neat,  a-  if 
these  place-f  were  intended  for  some  sweeter  employment." 
Sir  John  llarrinu'ttn  is  said  to  have  introduced  wute- 
olosets  into  Fnglnud  in  the  reign  of  F.li/abeth.     M.  Uoub--. 
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lier  than  they  were  known  in  EnRhind.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  water-c!<>8cts  hiive  been  multiplied  into  such  a 
viist  number  of  «lcsij;n;^,  and  improved  upon  to  Buch  an 
extent,  tliat  there  is  hardly  any  room  left  for  improve- 
ment; neverthcle:<s,  the  same  stylo  that  has  been  in  use 
for  a  eontury  is  as  good  as  any  modern  ''improved"  one. 
All  u'ator-ehtsets  should  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  arid 
the  best  way  to  get  it  is  to  use  tanks  large  enough  to  hold 
from  ."id  to  100  gallons.  The  caramon  copper  pan  watcr- 
chjset  is  the  most  sorvieeablo  :  by  making  the  seat  movable 
by  hinges,  and  covering  the  basin  with  lea<!.  it  becomes  a 
water  closet,  urinal,  iinil  slop-closet.  I'nderthe  seat  there 
should  be  an  :itt;u'lunent  to  a  flue  by  a  4-ineh  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  to  draw  any  smell  emitted,  also  a  ventilator  at 
the  ceiling  for  the  same  purpose.  The  tanks  to  sujpply 
thc^e  water-closets  require  to  be  7  or  8  feet  from  the  iioor. 
The  I'!nglish  Bramah  closet  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  is  sup- 
plioil  in  the  siiine  way  as  the  pan  closet,  and  has  instead  of 
a  pan  a  valve  made  of  brass  ancl  ground  water-tight.  The 
Jennings  patent  has  a  diaphragm  valve  attachment,  and 
must  have  a  column  of  water  ul  from  15  to  ;10  feet  to  ope- 
rate it  properly,  and  requires  a  good  supply,  as  it  runs 
nearly  I  ft  gallons  a  minute.  Water-closets,  generally 
speaking,  are  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
a  house  when  not  fitted  up  on  correct  sanitary  principles. 
They  should  have  good  strong  lead  traps  underneath, 
running  into  largo  cast-iron  jiipes.  and  in  all  cases  the 
iron  pipes  should  be  extended  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing.    (See  also  Skwkr.) 

Hath-rooms  may  consist  of  a  bath-tub,  a  wash-basin,  a 
bidet,  and  foot-tub,  all  Htted  up  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
having  a  trap  to  each,  with  a  2-inch  wastc-jiipe,  to  he 
carried  clown  separately  to  the  sewer  in  the  eellar.  All 
wash-basins  should  be  connected  to  the  sewer  in  the  cellar 
by  a  good-sized  pipe,  and  each  separately  trapped.  Where 
hot  water  is  used,  it  should  never  be  connected  with  water- 
closet  waste-pipes.  Bath-rooms  may  he  fitted  up  in  any 
degree  of  elegance.  All  bath-ronms  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  and  above  the  parlor,  and  have  a 
leaden  safe  under  all  the  pipes  in  case  of  accident:  in  fact, 
the  whole  floor  of  a  room  should  be  covered.  All  hot- 
water  pipes  leading  up  stairs  should,  wherever  placed,  and 
more  especially  where  there  are  any  branches  leading  from 
them,  have  room  for  expansion,  and  not  be  carried  up  by 
the  side  of  cold-water  ])ipes.  The  sudden  cooling  of  a  hot- 
water  pipe  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  cold  ])ipc  breaks  it. 
Not  suspecting  the  cause,  peojde  generally  attribute  it  to 
defective  pipes.  All  pipes  can  be  put  into  a  house  to  be 
safe  from  freezing  if  the  owners  or  architects  will  con- 
sult with  an  exjierienced  plumber,  who  is  best  able  to 
judge  the  most  suitable  location  for  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  family  in  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  point  of  view.  A 
very  serious  complaint  in  most  houses  consists  in  not 
getting  water  up  stairs  at  any  an<l  all  times.  The  great 
evil  lies  in  not  putting  in  large  enough  pipes.  To  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn,  ascertain  the 
number  of  outlets  to  draw  from.  One  finch  pipe  will 
run.  at  .VJ  pounds  pressure,  10  gallons  ])er  minute.  Find 
the  number  of  outlets,  and  how  much  water  they  will  run 
at  once  and  together:  then  put  in  a  pipe  large  enough  to 
give  that  quantity,  place  it  from  cellar  to  top  floor,  and 
branch  off  from  every  floor.  The  whole  house  will  thus 
be  supplied  alike  and  at  the  same  time. 

For  wash-tubs  place  a  small  cistern  by  the  end  tub 
nearest  to  the  range,  supply  it  with  a  float  and  cock  on  the 
same  level  with  the  tub.  and  connect  the  two  together  by 
a  1-inch  pipe  from  the  bottom,  lead  the  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes  from  the  range  through  a  water-back  to  the 
tub.  putting  the  hot-water  pipe  highest,  antl  the  water  will 
bull  in  the  tub  as  if  it  were  on  the  fire.  The  hot-water 
pipes  from  the  copper  boiler  in  the  lutehen  should  be  car- 
rieil  uj)  to  the  highest  point  of  drawing  water,  and  returned 
by  a  smaller  pipe,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  circulation,  thereby 
allowing  hot  water  at  every  place  required  without  waiting 
for  or  wasting  the  water. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S70,  there  were  in  the  U.  S. 
70j  plumbing  establishments,  having  a  ca])ital  of. '?."[. 7.11. 607, 
employing  4783  persons,  and  a  production  valued  at 
$li).;VJ4,(7l.  David  Patkrsov. 

Plumb-line  [hat.  plumbum'],  a  line  or  string  having 
a  c(mical  piece  of  lead  attached  to  one  extremity  ;  it  is  used 
for  determining  when  one  point  is  exactly  over  another. 

Flum  Creek,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Dawson  co.,  Neb.,  on  Union 
Pacific  K.  R.,  2'.'A)  miles  W.  of  Omaha,  has  a  good  school 
system,  a  court-house,  and  newspaper.  A  bridge  spans 
Platte  Iliver  at  this  point.     P.  about  450. 

F.  J.  Pearson,  Ed.  "  Pioneer." 

Flnm  Creek,  tp.,  Armstrong  co..  Pa.     P.  1738. 

Plum'er  i  Wilmam).  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  25, 
1759;  removed  to  Ejiping,  N.  H.,  in  1708;  became  a  suc- 


cessful lawyer  17S7:  was  much  in  the  State  legislature, 
ami  took  ft  prominent  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
17'.t2:  was  I'.  S.  i*^enat<ir  IS02-l»7;  governor  of  Nirw  IIum|j- 
shire  1SI2-13,  I.SIO-H),  and  afterwards  engaged  in  literary 
occupations.  D.  at  Kpping  Dec.  22.  1850. — His  son 
WiLMAM  (1789-1854)  was  in  Congress  IS19-25;  published 
2  vols,  of  poems  (lS41-i;i),  and  was  author  of  a  Li/c  of 
his  father  (\X'M\),  edited  by  A.  P.  Peabody.  D.  I>. 

Plumer  (Wilmam  Swan),  D.  D..  LI..D.,  b.  at  (Jriers- 
burg  (now  Dariin>;ton),  Pa.,  July  25,  1S02;  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Va.,  1825;  studied  at  i*rincetun 
Theological  ."Seminary;  was  ordained  IS1'7:  organizeil  in 
that  year  a  Presbyterian  ehureh  at  Danville,  Va.  :  after- 
ward preached  at  several  places  in  .Vorth  Carolina  and 
Virginia;  became  pastor  of  churches  at  Richmond  (ls:M) 
and  Baltimore  f  lS-17)  ;  conducted  foreight  years  (Ih;;7^.'")) 
at  the  former  city  the  }\'titrlniian  »f  thr  Souffi  ,•  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Western  Theological  Sciuinary  at  Alleglieny 
City,  Pa.,  from  1S51  to  Is(i2.  when  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia; was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Pottsvtlle,  Pa..  lS(i5-0(>, 
and  afterwards  professor  in  the  Tliccdogical  Seminary  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Author  of  several  works  of  theology  or 
biblical  criticism,  of  which  the  principal  are  .Stufiirn  in  tht: 
linok  of  pHiflmH  ( ISOO)  and  commentaries  on  the  Kpistlcs  to 
the  Romans  ( 1S70)  and  Hebrews  (1872).  D.  Oct.  22,  ISSd. 
Plum'mer  ((!en.  Josnrn  B.),  b.  at  Barre.  Mass..  in 
1820;  gradu.ated  at  West  Piiint  18(1  ;  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Florida  an<l  Mexican  wars  ;  rendered  important 
aid  to  (!cn.  Lyon  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  in 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  ISfil  ;  became  .-olonel  r>f  the 
11th  Missouri  Vols.  Sept.  25:  defeated  the  C<inreder:ites  at 
Frcdcricktown.  Mo..  Oct.  21;  wa^  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Oct.  22,  1801,  and  jiarticipated  in 
(Jen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Tennessee  an<l  ^lii^sisslppi.  D. 
at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Aug.  H,  IS02. 

Plump'tre  (Edwauh  Hayes),  D.  D..  b.  in  Enir'and 
Aug.  0,  1S21  :  educated  at  Cniversity  College.  Oxford:  be- 
came fellow  of  Brasenose  Ccdlege  18(1;  chaplain  at  King's 
College,  London,  1847:  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in 
that  institution  1853;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ISOli; 
professor  of  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  1S0(  ;  rector 
of  Pluckley  1800.  and  vicar  of  Bickley  1S73.  He  has  been 
preacher  at  liincoln's  Inn  and  Boyle  lecturer  (1800-07), 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revisers 
of  the  authorized  text  of  the  liible.  Author  of  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  classical  translations, 
of  many  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Jiiriiminri/  of  the  /iihh,  of 
liihlical  Studies  (1870),  and  editor  of  the  Xcw  liihlc  Ex- 
positor ( 1875). 

Plum'stead,  tp..  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1566. 
Plumstead,  tp.,  Bucks  eo.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware  River. 
P.  2017. 

Pliink'et  fWiT.i.iAM  Conyn^ham),  Baron,  b.  nt  En- 
niskillen,  Ireland,  in  July,  17<il;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin  :  studied  law  at  Linc<dn"s  Inn  ;  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  1787;  became  king's  counsel  179!S;  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  same  year ;  was  sus- 
pected of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  was  in 
1S03,  as  solicitor-general,  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  trial 
of  Emmet:  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland  18115-07; 
sat  in  Parliament  1S07-22.  where  he  favored  Cath(dic 
emancipation  :  became  again  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
1822;  chief-justice  and  baron  1827,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland  1830-41.  D.  in  Wicklow  co.  Jan.  4.  1854. 
Piiinkett's  Creek,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  P.  415. 
Plti'ralism,  a  term  used  in  canon  law,  denotes  the 
possession  of  more  tlian  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  by  the 
same  person  an<l  at  the  same  time.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Christian  Church  pluralism  was  considered  unlaw- 
ful, and  it  was  forbidden  oy  many  councils,  as.  for  instance, 
by  those  of  Chalcedon  (451)  aiid  Nicrea  (787).  Later, 
however,  it  became  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
vicious  practices  in  the  Roman  ('alholic  Church,  and  in 
order  to  screen  its  unlawfulness  very  subtle  distinctions 
were  made  by  the  canonists.  Benefices  were  dividc<l  into 
compatible  and  incompatible — that  is,  such  as  could  be 
held  together,  and  such  as  could  not.  Incompatibility 
might  arise,  for  instance,  from  the  duty  of  residence;  thus, 
it  would  be  impossil)Ie  for  the  same  man  to  be  bishop  of 
Palermo  and  Trondhjem  at  the  same  time,  because  it  was 
a  bishop's  duty  to  rcsirle  in  his  diocese.  But  then  the  pope 
could  grant  a  dispensation  from  the  duty  of  residence,  and 
thereby  the  two  benefices  became  at  once  compatible.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  sharp  and  circumstan- 
tial definitions  of  the  law  were  nothing  but  dust  by  which 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  truth  ;  and  the  popes  did  not  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance.  At  one  time  it 
was  very  common  to  find  Italian  clergymen  living  at  the 
court  of  Rome  and  enjoying  the  revenues  of  different  bene- 
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fices  in  Spain,  France,  (iermsiny.  and  Scandinavia.  In 
our  time  this  evil  has  rlisappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
RoiiKin  (.'atholic  ('hurch. 

Plush  [Fr.  pi-farhe  ;  <}er.  Plufick],  a  fabric  which  difFers 
from  velvet  in  not  beint;  sliorn,  and  in  havin;;  a  lonj;  pile 
or  shaj;.  It  i^  ^!ornetiI^e3  all  wor^tol,  sometimes  Wdrwted 
with  a  mohair  pile,  and  most  frec|uently  of  cotton  witli  a 
eilk  pile.  This  last  kind  is  used  for  hatmaking.  The 
loops  of  the  pile  are  cut  with  a  long  needle-Iiko  knife. 

Vlu'tarch,  b.  at  Chiomnea.  in  IJ<ootia,  Greece;  studied 
philo-Jophy  unler  Amraonius  at  Delphi  when  Nero  visited 
Greece  in  fi(»  a.  i>.  ;  travelled  much  in  Italy  ancl  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rume,  where  he  lectured  nn  philosophy  in  the 
rei:;n  (»f  Domitian,  but  returned  subscrjuently  to  his  native 
city,  whore  ho  hehl  an  office  as  a  ma;jistrate,  and  d.  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Ho  was  a  very 
prniifio  writer:  (U)  works  bearing  his  name  and  treating 
various  subject.-*,  mostly  of  a  practical  character,  are  still 
extant,  and  were  eollectcii  under  the  common  title  of  Jfo- 
rffui,  edited  by  Wyttenbach  (S  vols.,  Oxford.  I795-182I), 
and  translated  into  English  by  Morgiin  and  others  (Lon- 
don, IfiH.'I):  wliich  translation  wa^<  revised  and  corrected 
by  W.  W .  (Joodwin  (5  v»»ls.,  lioston.  1S7(||.  lUit  the  work 
which  made  his  name  so  widely  known  in  antiquity,  and 
afterward  in  nil  ages  up  to  our  diiy,  is  his  I^truUid  hires, 
edited  by  C.  Sintenis  (4  vols.,  Leijjsic,  1639-53).  and  trans- 
lated into  all  European  languages — into  English  several 
times,  by  Xorth.  by  Dryden  (that  is,  under  his  name),  by 
John  and  William  Langhornc;  the  Dryden  transhition  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  A.  H.  Clough  (5  vols.,  Boston, 
1859).  This  work  consists  of  forty-six  biographies,  di- 
vided into  pairs — -one  from  the  Greek  and  one  from  tho 
Roman  history — and  each  pair  accompanied  by  a  psyeho- 
logical  and  moral  comparison  between  the  jiersons  de- 
scribed. The  biographies  are — Theseus  and  Romulus, 
Lyc.urgas  and  Noma,  Solon  and  Valerius  Publioola,  The- 
mistocles  and  ramillus,  Pericles  and  Q,  Fabios  Maxiinus, 
Alcibiailcs  an<n'orioIanus,  Timoleon  and  .Emilius  I'.iuUis, 
Pelopidas  and  .Marcellus,  Aristides  and  Cato  Major,  Philo- 
premen  and  Flatnininus,  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysander 
ami  Sulla.  Cituon  and  Lucullus.  Xicias  and  Crassus.  Eu- 
menos  and  Sertorius,  Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  Alexander 
and  Ciesar,  Phocion  and  i'ato  the  Younger,  Agis  and  Clo- 
oraenes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  Demosthenes  an<! 
Cicero,  Demetrius  I'uliorcetes  and  Mark  Antony,  Dion  and 
M.  .Junius  Brutus.  Besides  these  forty-six  parallel  lives, 
the  editions  contain  biographies  of  /Vrtaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Aratus,  Galba.and  Otho.  The  charm  which  this  book  has 
exercised  through  centuries,  and  still  exercises  on  all.  young 
and  old,  educatcil  and  une<lucated,  rises  partly  from  tlio 
subjects  it  treats  of.  partly  from  the  character  of  the  treat- 
ment. It  speaks  of  great  men  who  while  living  wrought 
out  the  destinies  of  their  time,  and  who  after  death  stood 
for  centuries,  and  still  stand,  as  models  after  which  the 
aspiring  soul  tries  tc»  shape  itself;  and  it  describes  these 
men  not  by  subtle  analyses  of  their  genius  and  their  intiu- 
ence,  which  would  have  required  a  considerable  mental 
development  in  order  to  bo  fully  appreciated,  but.  giving 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  political  and  historical  importance 
of  the  m:in.  it  portrays  his  character  by  a  series  of  per- 
fon.il  traits  whose  moral  and  psychological  bearing  may 
be  instinctively  felt  by  tho  least  developed  mind,  at  the 
sauie  time  that  they  strike  the  intelligent  student  with  their 
powerful  signilicatiim.  Plutarch  is  no  historian,  but  he  is 
as  little  a  gossip.  A  man  of  ready  talent  and  superior  ed- 
ucation, uf  comprehensive  knowledge  and  vivid  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  great  and  good,  he  is  always  instructive 
and  always  entertaining.  Clemens  Pkterskn. 

Pill 'to,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
a  brother  of  Jupiter  anti  Neptune,  and  married  to  l*er- 
soplione  or  Pr.iserpina,  received  the  lower  world  when  the 
universe  was  divide*!  between  Saturn's  three  sons,  and  was 
fierce  and  inexorable  in  character. 

Pliiton'ic  (or  Igneous)  Rocks,  those  which  have 
been  lormed  by  the  coiding  of  molten  materials,  either  cast 
up  by  voleanocji  or  in  dykes,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  at  a  consi'ierable  depth. 

Plu'tlis,  in  ancient  mythology,  tho  personification  of 
riches,  much  u>jed  by  the  poets  and  often  represented  by 
art.  but  never  worshipped. 

Plyin^Hith,  a  seaport-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  I'fvi.u  CO.,  Eng..  (tn  the  sound  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween the  estuiiries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar.  The  South 
Devon  Railway  terminates  here.  Taken  in  Its  largest 
sense,  it  comprehends  what  are  called  the  "throe  towns" 
—  Devonport  on  the  W..  Stonehouso  in  the  centre,  and 
IMymoutn  (proper)  on  the  E.  Tho  citadel,  a  largo  bas- 
tioned  work,  situated  on  a  hidd  hea'lland,  forms  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  Plymouth  proper;  it  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  most  interesting  or  important  of  tho 


present  (recent)  system  of  fortification.  Plymouth  has  im- 
portant manufactures  of  soap,  sailcloth,  cement,  etc.:  also 
shipbuilding  yards,  foundries,  etc.  Its  fisheries  are  produc- 
tive, its  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  important.  But 
the  chief  importance  of  Plymouth  is  as  a  naval  station, 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Devonport  (on  the  Hamoaze.  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tamar.  near  its  entrance  to  Plymouth 
Sound)  occupying  about  'MW  acres,  and  com]>rising  two 
of  the  finest  dockyards  in  the  world.  These  dockyards 
comprehend  an  ar\:a  of  \b{\  acres.  Devonport  and  its 
arsenal  are  enclosetl  within  a  bastioned  enceinte  nf  old 
date,  but  the  demands  of  modern  warfare  have  trant^fcrrcd 
the  defence  of  this  great  seaport  to  a  line  of  forts,  rocently 
built,  encircling  the  place  at  a  distance  of  'A  miles.  As  a 
great  naval  station,  Plymouth  owes  its  prominence  in  great 
measure  to  tho  spaciousness  an<i  accessibility  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  To  protect  the  interior  of  this  wide  estuary  the 
Plymouth  Breakwater  was  constructed.  The  harbor  is 
defended  by  the  Breakwater  Fort  and  the  recent  iron- 
amiored  batteries  at  Staddon  Point.  Picklec(»mbe.  Drake's 
Island,  and  Mount  Ivlgccumbe.  The  first  is  an  ellip- 
tical work  with  periphery  entirely  of  iron,  built  in  deep 
water  close  behiml  the  breakwater.  (See  Iron  Platinc.  etc.) 
A  few  miles  above  i'lymouth  the  Cornwall  Railway  crosses 
tho  Tamar  by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  modern  railway  bridges.  (See 
BuinGK.)  P.  of  the  three  towns  (without  reference  to 
"  boroughs  ")  was  over  80,000  in  lSj.5 ;  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed that  now.  J.  (i.  Baknaim). 

Plymouth,  county  in  N.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by 
Dakota,  from  which  the  Big  Sioux  River  separates  it. 
Area.  ;if)0  sq.  m.  It  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie-region, 
iinely  adaptcl  to  grain-culture.  Traversed  by  Iowa  Falls 
and  Sioux  City  ami  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Lemars.     P.  L'tOy.  , 

Plymouth,  county  in  S.  E.  Massachusetts,  bounded 
E.  by  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  S.  by  Buzzard's  Bay.  Area,  720 
sq.  ra.  Portions  of  its  surface  are  sandy,  rocky,  or  swampy, 
but  under  fekilful  cultivation  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
])n>ductive.  There  are  large  tracts  of  cedar  and  hard  }dne 
forest,  which  furnish  large  amounts  of  lumber.  Bog-iron 
ore  was  formerly  mined  extensively,  and  tho  iron  manu- 
facture is  still  important.  Boots,  shoes,  boxes,  nails,  hard- 
ware, harnesses,  cott'm,  woollen,  straw,  and  metallic  goods 
are  among  the  other  princi]»al  articles  of  manufiicture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  Old  Colony  and  Cape  Cod 
R.  lis.  and  their  branches.     Cap.  Plymouth.     P.  6a,:t6o. 

Plymouth,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  on 
Naugatuck  River  and  R.  R.,  lias  large  manufactures.  P. 
4149. 

Plymouth,  p. -v.,  St.  Mary's  tp.,  Ilancoek  co..  111.,  on 
Galesburg  and  Quincy  division  of  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Plymouth,  p. -v..  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co..  Ind.. 
on  Yellow  River,  at  junction  of  Chicago  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  with  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
situated  in  a  good  timber-region,  has  2  newspapers  and 
some  manufactures.     P.  11182. 

Plymouth,  p. -v..  Fall  tp.,  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.,  at 
jun<rtion  of  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of  .Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  with  tho  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Minnesota  R.  R. 

Plymouth,  tp..  Plymouth  co.,  la.,  includes  Plyuiouih, 
the  I'uriiier  county-seat.      P.  'Mu. 

Plymouth,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co..  Me.     P.  lUl, 

Plymouth,  jiort  of  entry,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass..  situated  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Old  Cdony 
R.  R.,  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  is  celebrated  as  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  Pilgrint  Fathers  in  1020.  who  here  founded 
tho  first  settlement  in  New  Englan.l.  The  climate  is  very 
healthv.  the  heat  of  summer  seldom  being  i>p].rossivo  or 
tho  cold  of  winter  intense,  while  there  is  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  heavy  tempests  and  thumicrstorms  in  their 
season.  Tho  town  covers  nn  area  of  nearly  IS  miles  in 
extent  al.mg  tho  coast,  varying  from  5  to  9  miles  in  width. 
Plymouth  is  supplied  with  .'»  waterworks,  gas.  an  eflnient 
fire  department.  Masonic  and  tiood  Templars  lodges,  a 
post  of  the  Gran.l  Army  of  the  Itopublie.  soverni  clubs, 
with  charitable  and  benevolent  organiiiatinnd.  There  are 
12  ohurohes  and  7  chapels,  a  public  library,  excellent 
schools.  4  banks,  nnd  2  newspapers,  manufactorir*  of 
cordage,  cotton  sail-duck,  ta.-ks.  rivets,  stoves,  and  hollow- 
ware,  iron  an<l  tine  nails,  cotton  cloth  and  batting,  fleel 
shanks,  hauuncrs.  ami  other  articles.  There  is  some  com- 
mercial busine-x,  and  n  fleet  of  vessel-*  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland  fisheries.  The  town  contains  many  poinli  of 
interest  assoriiitod  with  tin-  landing  and  sub>ejuent  lives 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.      P.  02;iS. 

C.  C.  l»oTK5,  Eu.  "Old  Coix)NY  Memorial." 
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Plymouth)  p.-v.  and  tn.,  Wayne  co.,  Mioh.,  nt  junc- 
tion nf  Detruit  Litnsinj^  nnu  Lake  Michigan  with  Flint  and 
POre  Marqiietlo  and  lloUy  Wayne  and  Monroe  R.  Rs.  P. 
969:  of  tp.  :UH6. 

Plymouth,  tp..  Hennepin  oo.,  Minn.     P.  872, 

Plymouth,  p.  v.  and  tp..  ont-  of  the  caps,  of  Oraflon 
CO.,  N.  il.,  on  lioston  Concord  and  ^luntreal  K.  R.  I'oint 
of  departure  by  stage  for  White  IMuiintainM.     P.  140U. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp..  rhenango  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  and  Oswo-o  Midland  R.  R.     P.  179;  of  tp.  1523. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  N.  C.  on 
an  outlet  ctf  Albemarle  Sound,  has  2  newspapers  and  a 
brisk  L-umniLTi*e.     P.  lltSO. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Ashtabula  co..  0.     P.  6.^7. 

Plymouth,  i).-r.  and  tp..  Richland  co..  O..  on  T*.  and 
E.  division  of  Haltiinoro  and  Ohio  R.  R..  ha^  a  graded 
school,  t  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  several  large 
mills,  a  frame  establishment,  and  3  hotels.  P.  of  v.  703  ; 
of  tp.  1609. 

Plymouth,  v.  (Barti.ett  P.  0.)^  Palmer  tp..  Washing- 
ton CO..  0.     I'.  S4. 

Plymouth,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co,.  Pa.,  on  K.  branch 
of  Susquehanna  River  and  on  Lackawanna  aufl  Uloonis- 
burg  R.  R..  t  miles  from  Wilkcsharre.  has  2  newspapers 
and  an  active  business  in  coal-mining.      P.  2648. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill 
River.     P.  Uil2J. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1285. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1587. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  .Tuncau  co..  Wis.     P.  795. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Rock  co..  Wis.     P.  1396. 

Plymouth,  p.-v*and  tp.,  Sheboygan  en..  Wis..  52  miles 
N.  of  Milwaukee,  on  Wisconsin  Central  and  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  du  Lac  R.  Rs..  has  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  extensive 
flouring-mills.  several  cheese-factories,  and  a  plaster  and 
saw  mill.  Large  quantities  of  grain  are  shippeil  from  this 
point.     P.  2280.  C.  D.  Wells,  En.  "  Rkporter." 

Plymouth  Brethren  (so-calleiii.  In  1S27  four  per- 
sons, Ifd  by  the  ajiprchension  of  tlie  unity  of  the  Church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  ruin  of  the  professing  body 
around  tiiem,  to  which  may  be  add«d  the  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  deep  conviction  that  min- 
istry flowed  from  gift  from  Christ  on  high,  ami  not  from 
ordination  by  man.  met  in  Publin  in  Irelaml.  breaking 
bread  every  Lord's  day,  ami  at  first  in  a  private  house, 
feeling  authorized  and  privilegeil  so  to  meet  by  Matt,  xviii. 
20.  as  a  resource  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  :  demanding 
only  soundness  in  the  fnith  and  godliness  of  life,  and  then 
only  seeking  for  themselves  what  met  the  demand  of  their 
consciences,  according  to  what  they  saw  in  the  Wurd  of 
God  ;  preaching  and  teaching  belonging  to  those  who  had 
the  gift  of  one  or  the  other.  This  spread  from  like  wants 
in  others,  or  the  conversion  of  sinners.  In  1831  one  of 
those  who  thus  began  in  Dublin  began  to  work  at  Plymouth 
in  Englanil  also  with  others  who  were  now  associated. 
About  the  same  time,  or  very  soon  after,  it  began  in  Lon- 
don by  another  who  had  been  there.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  spread.  There  are  500  or  600  gatherings,  so 
called,  in  the  British  isles,  a  large  number  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  parts  and  the  Cevennes,  but  also 
E.  and  W.  There  are  a  large  number  in  Germany,  and 
proportionately  still  more  in  Switzerland:  a  considerable 
number  in  Holland  also.  They  have  also  a  large  number 
of  meetings  in  Canada,  where  the  work  has  spread  rap- 
idly; among  the  negroes  also  in  the  West  Indies,  and  gen- 
erally in  all  the  IJritish  colonies  and  settlements.  The 
work  is  more  recent  in  the  IT.  S..  but  there  also  it  has 
spread  E.  and  W..  but  the  numbers  are  nr»t  as  yet  large. 
As  regards  their  iloetrines,  they  hnld  tiie  great  fu'ndanien- 
tal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  What  may  ])cr!iaps  be  said 
to  distinguish  them  is  a  definite  faith  in  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  (Jhost  as  come  down  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, giving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consciousness  of  being 
children  or  sons  of  God  to  all  those  who  are  scaled  by  his 
being  given  .to  them,  and  that  they  are  in  Christ;  and.  on 
the  other,  so  uniting  them  to  Christ  that  they  are  members 
of  his  body,  hence,  that  the  true  Churuh  began  only  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (though  the  ground  of  salvation  be  the 
same  for  all),  and  will  continue  till  the  Lord  comes  and 
takes  it  up  to  be  with  himself,  and  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  gathered  under  Christ  as  head,  the  Jews  being 
restored,  and  the  earth  blessed  and  in  peace,  Satan  being 
bound.  Afterwards  will  be  the  final  sejiaration  on  earth. 
Satan  being  let  loose,  and  then  the  wicked  dead  judged 
before  the  great  white  throne.  These  are  not  presented  as 
the  terms  of  communion,  but,  and  especially  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  characterize  their  teaching  as  distin- 


guished from  many.  This  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghof>t 
gives  another  character  to  the  Church — namely,  that  it  i?" 
the  habitation  of  (iod  thruugli  the  .'Spirit  on  the  earth. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  btnly,  and  all  manner  of  worth- 
less material.'^  have  been  built  in.  On  this  judgment  will 
fall,  the  whide  system  being  cut  off  as  Judaism  was.  the 
saints  constituting  thu  borly  being  caught  up  to  heaven. 
They  hold  that  all  in  whom  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells 
constitute  the  Church  or  assembly  of  God  in  its  truth  ;  at 
least,  are  members  of  it.  for  they  see  them  now  scattered  : 
hence,  they  ilo  not  call  themselves  the  Church,  but  ]trofes.s 
to  meet  on  the  principle  of  its  unity.  They  use  2  Tim.  ii. 
and  iii.  as  guiding  their  conduct  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  They  hold  the  full  divine  inspiration  of  Scriptures, 
and  rest  everything  on  the  authority  of  the  written  word, 
while  they  believe  in  the  necessity  of  tiic  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  understand  and  profit  by  it.  They  profess  to  ex- 
ercise a  strict  discipline  as  to  fiiith  and  morals  in  their  as- 
semblies, and  hold  a  practical  unity  of  them  all.  ho  that 
one  e.veludcd  from  one  is  e.\(duded  from  all.  Their  writers 
are  numerous,  and  they  circulate  gospel  and  other  tracts 
widely,  and  publish  various  periodicals  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  Tluir  must  vnUiuiinous  writers  are  Mr. 
Mcintosh.  Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Parby,  Mr.  Rellett.  Rut  there 
are  others  as  well  esteemed  amongst  them.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  pimers  called  The  /*renrnl  Tentiinony  ; 
another  called  fiilh  Tn'ttHun/  ;  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter. ThiuffH  Xt'ir  nnd  Ohl.  As  a  popular  tract-writer,  Mr. 
Stanley  is  well  known  under  tnc  initials  "  C.  S."  The 
original  jieriodical  was  the  Chrhtittn  Witnens,  but  that  is 
now  very  difficult  to  procure.  I.  N.  Dahby. 

Plymouth  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Euglund,  between  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  is  3  miles  lung.  4  miles  broad,  and 
forms,  with  the  estuaries  of  the  i'lym  and  the  Tamar,  the 
harbors  of  Plymouth  and  Devonjiort.  well  known  as  one 
of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  (ircat  IJritain.  In  order 
to  protect  the  sliipping  in  the  harbor  against  the  heavy 
surge  which  sets  into  the  sound  from  the  Atlantic,  an  im- 
mense breakwater.  1700  yards  long  and  built  of  massive 
stones,  has  been  constructed. 

Plymp'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co,,  Mass.,  on 
Plym.uith  branch  of  Old  Colony  UAl.     P.  804. 

Plympton  (GF;oRr.K  W.).  b.  at  Waltham.  Mass..  Nov. 
IS.  1S27  ;  graduated  at  the  Kensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1847:  was  professor  of  engineering  and 
architecture  at  Cleveland  University  1852-5;^:  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  Xorma!  School.  Albany.  N".  Y..  1S5.3-55, 
and  again  lS;'>S-fi(l,  and  at  the  State  Normal  Schofd.  Tren- 
ton. N.  J..  IHGO-HX;  became  professor  of  physical  science 
at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  ISfVi,  and  of  physics 
at  Cooper  Institute.  N.  Y..  ISli't.  which  posts  he  still  (1876) 
occupies.  Author  of  a  work  on  blowpipe  analysis  (1858) 
and  of  fugitive  articles  on  engineering  field-work,  and 
editor  of  Van  Nostrand's  Eclectic  Enr/iueering  Matjazine 
since  1870. 

Pneumatic  Despatch  and  Uailway,  See  Pxku- 
MATic  Tkansmission,  by  Wn.i.i.w  E.  A.  Axox. 

Pncumat'ics  [Or.  irvfutxa,  "air"]  deals  with  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  elastic  tluids.  of  which  air  is  taken 
as  the  representative.  A  perfectly  elastic  fluid,  or  what  is 
called  a  perfect  gas.  is  characterized  by  this  property:  A 
fixed  quantity  of  it  by  weight — as.  for  instance,  a  pound — 
may  occupy  any  space,  however  great  or  small.  Enclosed 
in  a  vessel  of  1000  cubic  feet  capacity,  it  fills  every  part 
of  it.  while  it  may  be  compressed  so  as  to  occupy  a  volume 
of  but  1  cubic  foot  or  less.  In  either  case,  if  it  is  kept  at 
the  same  temperature,  its  volume  multiplied  by  its  pressure 
per  square  inch  or  per  square  foot  is  the  same.  In  other 
words,  its  pressure  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  volume. 
A  pound  of  air.  for  instance,  at  a  temperature  of  .^2*^.  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  containing  12.;'.S7  cubic  feet,  exerts  a 
pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  2110.8  pounds 
per  square  foot,  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  product 
of  2116.8  multiplied  by  12.:iS7  is  20.221.  If  we  force  the 
same  quantity  (►f  air  into  a  vessel  of  1  cubic  foot  capacity, 
its  pressure  at  ;{2°,  were  it  a  perfect  gas,  would  be  182.09 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  20,221  pounds  per  square 
foot;  and  as  its  volume  is  represented  by  1,  the  product 
of  its  pressure  by  its  volume  is  2fi.221.  Again,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  expand  into  a  vessel  of  1000  cubic  feet  capacity, 
it  would  exert  at  '.Vl°.  were  it  a  perfect  gas.  a  pressure  of 
but  26.221  pounds  per  square  foot,  which  multiplied  by 
1000  is  26,221.  The  idea  of  a  perfect  gas  is  not  absolutely 
realized  in  nature,  but  air  is  sensibly  so  except  at  very 
high  jiressures. 

The  density  of  a  gas  is  its  weight  per  cubic  foot.  A  cu- 
bic foot  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  32°.  and  under  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure,  weighs  0.08073  pounds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  12..'i87  cubic  feet  to  the  pound,  being 
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y^jd  the  weight  of  water.  For  oommon  purposes  we  may 
reckon  IL'*  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  pound.  The  den.'jities 
of  several  other  gases  ut  the  same  pressure  and  temperature 
are  as  follows  : 

Oxyaen O.nSM    lbs.  per  cub.  ft., 

Hydrogen OOO.i.'i9 

Carbonic  acid.o.rj:U         **  " 

Nitrogen 0.U784  " 


r    11.204  cub.  ft.  to  the  lb. 
1T9. 
S.lin       ••  " 

r.'.7.)3 

Pteam  at  a  temperature  of  21 1'°  and  the  ]ires8uro  of  the 
atmo.ajihere  weighs  0.II3S0  pound.*  ]icr  cubic  foot,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  26.'M  cubic  feet  to  the  pr)und.  Af  ordinarily 
u.sed.  .«teain  tloes  not  follow  the  law  of  perfect  ga-es.  E.x- 
panded  in  a  cylinder  to  twice  its  orii;iM;il  volume,  it  does 
not  e.xert  half  its  original  pressure.  Highly  superheated 
steam  is  sensibly  a  jierfect  gas. 

Trmpefntiir*:. — When  air  is  maintained  at  a  uniform 
pressure,  its  volume  is  increased  fl.:Ui.'i  times,  or  36i  per 
cent.,  in  passing  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to 
that  of  boiling  water;  and  when  air  is  maintained  at  a 
uniform  volume — being,  for  instance,  enclosed  in  a  tight 
vessel — its  pressure  is  increased  by  the  same  fraction  in 
undergoing  the  same  change  of  temperature.  Otherwise 
stated;  each  (iegree  of  change  of  teiiij.erature  in  air  at 
constant  ]iressure  changes  its  volume  by  one  jJ^tU  of  its 
volume  at  H2°;  and  each  degree  of  change  of  temperature  ' 
in  air  at  constant  volume  changes  its  pressure  by  jJjtU  of 
its  pressure  at  .'J2°. 

I'l-eiHiire  i>/  the  AlmoKphere. — A3  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  per  square  inch,  at  any 
point,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vortical  column  of  air  I 
inch  square  reaching  from  that  point  to  the  ujipcr  limit  of  , 
the  atmosphere.  The  difference  of  pressure  between  two 
jioints  at  different  heights  is  the  weight  of  a  vertical  col- 
umn of  air  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  lower  point  to 
that  of  the  higher.  There  is  this  difference  between  the 
pressure  of  water  and  that  of  air ;  the  pressure  of  a  col- 
umn of  water  is  known  directly  when  its  height  is  known, 
being  the  weight  of  so  many  cubic  feet  or  so  many  cubic 
inches  of  the  liquiil.  To  find  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
air  requires  an  intricate  calculation,  as  its  density  is  not 
the  same  at  any  two  points  of  its  height.  The  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  utl 
pounds  per  square  inch,  being  the  ijressure  e.vorted  by  a 
column  of  mercury  29.92  inches  high.  This  height  is"  so 
near  .ill  inches  that  it  is  customary  to  apeak  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  as  being  equivalent  to  that  of  a  column 
of  mercury  .'ill  inches  high.  It  is  also  substantially  equal 
to  that  of  a  cfdiMun  of  water  :i4  feet  high  (exactly,  33.91. 
This  would  be  the  pressure  at  all  times  if  tlio  air  were  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  the  continual  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
air  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  remain  long  at  rest.  The 
pressure  is  therefore  continually  changing,  being  some- 
times more  ami  sometimes  considerably  less  than  .'il)  inches 
of  mercury.  Pressures  are  expresseii  in  pounds  |>or  square 
inch,  by  the  equivalent  height  of  mercury  in  inches,  or  by 
the  equivalent  height  of  water  in  feet.  Thus,  we  say,  "a 
pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  211.. 'JO  inches'  of 
mercury,  or  2:i.lls  feet  of  water. 

Instruments  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  described  in  the  article  H.vromktkk.  Instru- 
ments for  measuring  higher  gaseous  pressures  are  con- 
structed upon  the  .same  principles,  and  are  called  pressure- 
gauges,  manometers,  piezometers,  etc.  The  well-known 
suction-pump  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  machine,  represented  at  Fig.  1,  consists 
of  a  tube  dipping  int.)  water,  and  rising  above  the  same 
to  any  height  not  exceeding  that  of  the  least  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  upper  part  is  jirovided  with  an  ap- 
paratus for  exhausting  the  air  consisting  of  two  valves, 
one  contained  in  a  movable  piston,  the  other  in  a  fixed 
diaphragm.  Kach  valve  permits  the  )uissago  of  fluid  in 
on  upward  directi<in,  but  not  ilownward.  i  Sec  Vm.vks, 
etc.)  For  the  sake  of  defrniteness,  suppose  the  upper  valve 
in  its  highest  posili.m  t.>  be  .ill  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  well,  and  suppose  the  |iressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  equal  to  :i  t  feet  of  water,  .•^oppose,  also, 
the  pistim  to  move  6  inches  at  a  stroke.  The  water  stands 
at  the  same  level  inside  the  tube  or  pump. barrel  as  out- 
si. le.  The  weight  .if  the  atm.isphere  acts  direcllv  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  outsi.le  the  pump-barrel,  but  n.it  in- 
pi. le,  being  inlercepte.l  by  the  valves.  The  air  inside  the 
i.ump  barrel  is  in  the  cmdition  ..fa  spring  which  has  been 
bent  by  a  heavy  weight,  nn.l  being  fnstcne.l  in  that  posi- 
tion the  weight  is  removed.  1 1  presses  against  its  fasten- 
ings with  a  I'.irco  precisely  equal  to  the  weight.  The  air 
has  entereil  the  pump-barrel  in  the  state  of  comprossi.'.n 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  atui.ispbcre.an.l  lh..u.,'h  the  hitler 
no  longer  acts  upon  it,  its  len.len.'y  to  cxpan.l,  or  what  is 
ealle.l  its  elastic  force,  acts  upon  the  sides  of  the  barrel 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  pressure  precisely 


equal  to  that  .>f  the  atmosphere.  A  stroke  of  the  pump  is 
now  ma.le.  removing  jljth  of  the  air  containc.l  in  the  barrel. 
The  pressure  within  the  barrel  is  no  longer  esjual  t..  the 
xternal  pressure.     The  preponderance  of  the  latter  f.,rces 


the  water  to  rise  in  the  barrel  to  such  a  height  thai  it- 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  well,  ailde.l  to  tlic  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  will  equal  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  will  be  the  conilition  after  the  first  stroke;  the  air  in 
the  pump-b:irrel  will  exert  a  j.ressure  equivalent  to  33.719 
feet  of  water.  The  water  will  have  risen  0.251  feet  in  the 
barrel,  making,  together,  34  feet.  The  rise  of  the  water 
Will  be  a  little  greater  for  each  successive  stroke  until  the 
last,  which  will  raise  it  0  inches. 

Drterm  hull  mil  of  Hci,/ht,  I,,/  ilif  nnromrier.—The  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  as  indicate.l  by  the  barometer,  furnishes 
the  means  of  fin. ling  tlie  heights  of  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  The  accurate  performance  of  this  operati.m  re- 
quires attention  t..  several  facts— viz.  ( I )  The  pressure  of 
the  mercurial  column  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  its 
temperature  as  well  as  its  height.  This  temperature  is 
usually  s.uncwhat  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
air.  (2)  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  as 
well  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  give  a  correct  in.Iicatb.n 
of  the  height.  (3)  The  scale,  usually  of  brass,  which  serves 
to  measure  the  hcight.of  the  mercurial  column,  changes  its 
length  with  the  temperature,  though  not  in  the  same  ilc- 
grcc  as  the  mercury  itself,  fl)  The  force  of  gravity  acts 
with  greater  intensity  at  the  I.iwer  station  than  at  the 
higher.  This  variation  affects  the  column  of  mercury 
differently  from  the  column  of  air.  (5)  The  force  of  grav- 
ity changes  .somewhat  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  also 
affecting  the  mercury  differently  from  the  air.  f6|  The 
height  in.licated  by  a  given  pressure  an. I  temperature  of 
the  air  ilepends,  in  some  degree,  u]..m  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air.  iMcthoils  an.i  tables 
taking  account  of  all  these  minute  sources  of  error  are  too 
complicated  and  voluminous  to  be  introduced  here.  An 
observer  who  aims  at  minute  accuracy  must  use  the  works 
of  (iuy.it  or  Plantamour.  or  the  Priuilinl  Ttilihs  mi  Mrimr- 
olnr/i/  and  Hijpanmctri/,  by  U.  S.  Williamsc.n  of  the  V.  P. 
engineer  department.  The  following  very  simple  moile  of 
computation,  given  in  the  U.  .S'.  Oiiliinuri'  Minm,,/,  i.s  suffi- 
ciently correct  f.ir  or.linary  purposes  :  The  height  of  the 
barometer  in  inches  ami  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  ilc- 
grees  of  Fahrenheit's  thcrmoraeter  being  taken  at  each  of 
j  the  two  stati.ins  whose  ilifference  of  altitude  is  dcsire.l.  .li- 
vide  the  .lifference  of  the  heights  by  the  sum  of  the  heights, 
I  an.l  multiply  the  result  by  55.0110."  Multiply  ^J^th  of  this 
pro. 111.  t  by  the  ilifference  between  the  mean  temperature 
an.l  .'li".  Call  this  result  the  correction.  If  the  mean 
temperature  is  more  than  55°,  add  the  correction;  if  less, 
subtract  it.  The  result  is  the  height  of  the  higher  point 
above  the  lower,  in  feet.  As  an  example,  suppose  we  find 
at  the 
Iy.iwcr  station,  barom.  29.r..1  in.,  temp.  fi6° 
I'pp-^r       "  "        20.12  "        "       .VSO 

.Sum  of  heights,  ."ifi.TS  in. :  ditfcrenee,  O.-II  in. ;  mean  lemp.,  (i2°. 
62  — 0.1- ;  7°.     Pividing  0..51  by  ,58.75,  and  mulliplviuK  the  i)uo. 

tient  by  .''w.ono,  we  obtain _ .'...  477.45  ftct. 

477.4  divided  by  440  is  1.08,  and  1.03  times  7  is  cor- 
rection        7.,S6   •* 

The  mean  temperature  being  mure  than  55,  we  add   _^     _. 

the  correction,  giving ^fo,      f,vt, 

which  is  the  heigbl  reqiiirwl.    Had  the  mean  temiierature  Inx-n' 
46°  the  result  would  have  been  477.4,  less  9  times  1.08  _  467.7  feel. 

.Another  method  of  finding  altitudes  consists  in  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  at  which  pure  water  boils.  The 
boiling  of  water  consists  in  the  formation  of  hubbies  of 
steam  below  the  surface  and  their  escape  at  the  surface. 
In  an  open  vessel  this  occurs  when  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  wo 
know  the  temperature  at  which  boiling  occurs,  we  can  ns- 
certain  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  an  apparatus  for  de- 
termining this  temperature  is  a  kin.l  of  barometer.  The 
approximate  rule  in  this  case  is;  .Multiply  the  .lifference 
between  tli."  temperatures  of  the  boiling-point,  in  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thernioineter.  by  510.  Tlie  product  is  the 
difference  of  altitude  in  feet.  "This  method  requires  ther- 
mometers of  very  great  .lelicaey. 

/'Hfiiniiitir  Miirhini'H. — Figs.  1  to  10  in.licAte  different 
types  of  machines  for  altering  the  pressure  of  air.  Though 
the  distinction  is  ^■erblll  rather  llian  real,  they  may  for 
convenience  he  divi.le.l  into  two  classes — Ml  umcliinc^  for 
rarefying  the  air;  ( 2  Mna.'liincs  f.ir  compressing  the  air. 
The  suction-pump  (Fig.  1)  has  already  been  referred  t.i, 
nn.l  its  acli.in  is  loo  well  known  t.i  need  further  comment. 
It  i«  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Fig.  I  is  drawn  to 
illustrate  the  action  .if  the  pump,  not  to  sli.iw  its  ordinarv 
construction.  The  barrel  is  usually  much  smaller  below  the 
lower  valve  than  ah.ive. 

Fig.  2  re|ircscnt-  the  mercury  nir-pump.  the  Invention 
of  Herman  ,<prengel.     Tt  eon«ist«  of  n  vertical  tube  tenni 
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natin;;^  above  io  a  funocl-sbaped  vessel,  the  bottom  open 
and  immorscd  in  mercury ;  c  is  a  coek  ;  ^  is  a  branch  cum- 


FlG.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


municatinj^  with  the  receiver  R,  in  which  the  vaeiiiim  is 
to  be  created.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  funnel  A,  and 
flows  into  the  vessel  B.  and  thence  into  the  movable  vessel 
H.  from  which  it  is  again  pnured  into  A.  The  point  .r  be- 
in»  more  than  ^0  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  ves-'el  B,  the  mercury  at  a*  is  under  no  pressure. 
The  air  from  the  receiver  enters  the  vertical  tube  and  i  = 
carried  downward,  escajiin*?  at  the  surface  of  the  nicreury 
in  the  reservoir  B  in  tlie  form  of  bubbles.  When  no  air- 
bubbles  are  brought  down  by  the  mercury  the  vacuum  is 
perfect.  The  most  perfect  vacuum  can  be  produced  by  this 
instrument,  but  its  use  is  somewhat  laborious. 

Fig.  ^  is  a  section  of  the  air-pump  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  E.  S.  Ritchie 

of  Boston.  In  air-pumps  rio.  3. 

of  orilinary  construc- 
tion, the  valves  being 
operated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  they  do 
not  close  till  after  the 
piston  has  commenced 
its  stroke,  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of 
a  perfect  vacuum.  Mr. 
Ritchie's  arrangement 
of  the  valves  is  designed 
to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
The  air  is  drawn  from 
the  receiver  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  air-pump 
through  the  tube  r  and 
valve  b.  The  piston 
contains  a  valve  so 
formed  that  it  is  closed 
by  a  pull  nn  the  piston- 
rod.  The  valve  b  is 
operated  by  a  rod  n 
passing  through  a  stutT- 
ing-box  in  the  piston. 
The  piston  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  first  upward  movement  of  the  ])iston-rod  clones  the 
valve  e  e.  The  fir^t  movement  of  the  piston  opens  the 
valve  b  by  the  frictitm  of  the  stuffing-box  on  the  rod  a. 
While  the  piston  is  ascending,  the  air  from  the  receiver 
flows  through  the  valve  b,  and  the  air  above  the  piston  is 
forced  out  through  the  valve  /.     When  the  piston  reaches 

Fig.  4. 


the  top  of  ita  stroke  it  strikes  the  lever  tf  and  closes  the 
valve  b.  The  first  downward  movement  of  the  i)istou-rod 
opens  the  vulve  e  e.  Fig.  4  shows  the  valve  b  on  im  en- 
larged scale.  It  is  conical,  and  has  a  projecting  disk  of 
oiled  silk.  Fig.  j  shows  the  pump  ns  mounted,  the  man- 
ner of  working  it.  and  the  receiver  U. 

Fig.  i\  shows  a  kind  of  air-pump  much  used  where  water 
tinder  considerable  pressure  can  oe  had,  and  where  a  per- 
fect vacuum  is  not  desired.  The  tube  '•  communicates  with 
the  receiver,  b  with  the  water-reservoir.  The  stream  uf 
water  escaping  from  />  draws  the  air  from  r.  A  vacuum 
equivalent  to  27  or  28  inches  of  mercury  can  be  created 
with  such  an  instrument. 

'IO.  G.  Fio.  7. 


Fig.  7  18  a  fan  much  used  in  factories  for  creating  a 
powerful  current  of  air,  which  it  docs  sometimes  by  rare- 
fying, sometimes  by  condensing  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  drum  in  which  radial  floats  revolve  with  great 
velocity.  The  air  enters  at  the  centres  of  the  ends  and 
passes  out  at  an  opening,  one  side  of  which  is  tangent  to 
the  drum.  The  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the  whirling 
mass  of  air  makes  the  pressure  at  the  circumference  con- 
siderably greater  than  at  the  centre,  and  causes  the  air  to 
escape  through  the  passage  b  with  great  velocity.  Fans 
are  often  made  with  curved  floats.  They  are  used  in  cot- 
ton-mills for  separating  cotton  from  its  impurities  and  for 
drying  sized  yarn.  They  are  sometimes  used  for  blast  fur- 
naces, though  not  so  often  as  the  blower  (Fig.  H).  Power- 
iul  fans  are  used  in  planiiig-mills  to  create  a  current  of  air 
for  conveying  the  shavings  to  the  boilers,  where  they  are 
used  for  fuel.  The  air  is  taken  in  at  the  cutting-tool,  and 
carries  the  shavings  with  it.  Steam  saw-mills  are  some- 
times provided  with  similar  arrangements  for  carrying  off 
the  sawdust. 

Fig.  S  is  a  blower  commonly  employed  for  the  large  blast 
Fio.  8. 
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furnaces  of  ironworks.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  re- 
ciprocating piston,  and  large  passages  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  During  tlie  downward  stroke  of  the  piston 
a  series  of  valves  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  open  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  external  over  the  internal  pressure. 
The  valve  o  opens,  admitting  the  air  into  the  chamber  A, 
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whence  it  passes  to  its  destination  through  the  pipe  c.    On 
the  upwanl  stroke  the  upper  valves  close  by  the  excess  of 
the  internal  over  the  external  jiressure :  the  valves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  open  ;  «  closes,  h  opens,  and  pm_  9_ 
the  flow  through  c  continues.     The  large  valves  are 
of  the  kind  known  as  gridiron  valves,  resting,  when 
closed,  upon   a   sort  of  grating.     The   valves   are 
usually  of  leather.     This  machine  is  operated  by 
steam  or  water-power,  as  is  the  fan. 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  an  air-compressor  operated 
bv  hand.  It  consists  of  a  piston  closely  lilting  a 
cylinder  which  has  valves  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  During  the  upward  stroke  of  the 
piston  the  valve  h  h,  onsistiug  of  an  annular  disk 
of  oileil  silk,  rises  and  admits  the  air  through  the 
passages  «  «.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  valve  of 
oiled  silk  closes  the  passages  d  d  from  below. 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  valve  h  h  falls,  < 
closing  the  passages  a  a.  The  air  passes  through 
the  passages  d  d,  and  to  its  destination  through  i 

Fig.  11  is  a  section  of  the 
working  cylinder  of  Sturgeon's 
air-compressor,  a  powerful  ma- 
chine driven  by  steam  or  water- 
power  for  furnishing  highly  com- 
pressed air.  The  air  is  admitted 
from  the  atmosphere  through  stuff- 
ing-box valves.  The  stufling- 
bctxes  are  so  formed  as  lo  admit 
of  a  slight  movement  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  upward  stroke, 
for  instance,  the  first  movement 
of  the  piston-rod  carries  the  stuff- 
ing-boxes with  it  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, opening  the  passages  r  c 
below  the  piston  and  closing  sim- 
ilar passages  above.  When  the 
piston  has  moved  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  air  above  it  to  the  neces- 
sary state  of  compression,  the 
spring-valves  i  »  are  lifted  by  the  | 
pressure,  and  the  air  passes 
through  the  passages  li  B  to  the 
tank  /.-.  The  cylinder  is  sur- 
rounded by  water  to  absorb  the 
great  heat  developed  in  compress- 
ing tile  air.  The  piston  ol'  this 
machine  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
400  feet  per  minute. 


Pneumatic  Traugminaion. — The  facility  with  which  a 
piston  is  moved  in  a  cylinder  by  the  pressure  of  air  has 
led  to  many  devices  for  employing  cylinders  of  great 
length  f<ir  the  transportation  of  pas>engers  and  merchan- 
dise.      (.See  PSKIMATIC  TllAN.SMiSSION.) 

Pneumatic  cuin-ttti,  a  fihatluw  inverted  vessel  used  in 
constructing  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  bridges  and  in 
other  operations  requiring  excavationn  in  deep  water.  (See 

FoUNDATIo.\.) 

Camprttfited    Air   an   a    3/e«H«    of    Tifniamittinff    Poircr. — 
Power  for  driving  machines  cannot  always  be  generated 
at  the  point  where  it  is  required  for  use.      It  is  often  re- 
quired at  judnts  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  neither 
water-wheels   nor    steam-engines    can    be    located.     Com- 
pressed air  conveyed  in  pipes  is  often  employed  in  cueh 
cases.     It  is  used  in  cylinders  with  pistons  in  precijiiely  the 
same  manner  as  steam.     The  use  of  highly-compressed  air 
is  necessarily  attended  with  a  great  waste  of  j>ower.     Air, 
like  all  compressible  bodies,  develops  beat  when  its  volume 
is  diminished,  anil   absorbs   heat  when  its  volume   is  in- 
creased.    To  understand  the  reason  of  the  loss  of  power, 
we  must  consider  wliat  takes  place  during  the  compression 
and  expansion  of  the  air.      In  the  nia<diine  represented  at 
Fig.  10,  when  the  piston  is  fully  raised  the  air  below  it  is 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     Suppose  ita 
temperature  to  be  f>U°  F.     Let  the  jiision  be  f<)rcibly  de- 
pressed to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  stroke.    If  we  suppose 
the  air  to  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  of  60°  during 
compression — that  is,  if  the  heat  generated  during  com- 
pression is  all  taken  away — its  pressure  will  be  twice  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  29.4  pounds  per  square  inch.     Now. 
'  if  we  allow  the  air  to  expand  again,  raising  the  piston,  it 
I  will  not  exert  the  same  jiressure  during  expansion  as  dur- 
1  ing  compression,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  parted  with  a 
portion  of  its   latent  heat,  and  heat  is  pttwer.     If.  <»n  the 
contrary,  no  heat  is  allowed  to  escajie  from  the  uir,  then 
when  its  volume  is  reduced  to  one-half,  its  temperature  will 
have  risen  to  2;lO°  F.,  and  its  pressure  to  IVJ  pounds  per 
square  inch.      If,  now.  the  air  be  cooled  to  60°,  and  then 
allowed  to  expand,  it  will  exert  the  same  pressure  during 
expansion  as  in  the  former  case.    Here  is  a  twofold  loss  of 
power.     The  power  required  to  compress  the  air  is  greater 
than  in  the  fornier  case,  because  the]frcssure  is  increased  by 
the  heat,  while  the  power  exerted  in  expansion  is  the  same 
as  before.     If  the  air  could  be  expanded  before  cooling,  it 
would  exert  the  same  pressure  that  was  required  tocomprc&a 
it,  but  this  can  never  occur  in  practice.     The  air  is  always 
cooled  in  the  course  of  transmission.     A  third  cause  itpe- 
rates  to  diminish  the  jiower  derived  from  compressed  air. 
During  compression  the  air  enters  the  compressing  cylinder 
at  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  leaves  it  at  the  required 
pressure.     It  opposes  an  increasing  resistance  to  the  com- 
pressing piston  at  every  stage  of  its  compression.     Uut  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  air  can  be  expanded  down  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cylinder  of  the  air-engine. 
These  causes — viz.  (I )  heat  abstracted  from  the  air,  natural- 
ly or  artificially,  (2)  resistance  to  compression  consequent 
on  development  of  heat,  and  ('.">)  imperfect  expansion — re- 
duce the  work  derivable  from  compre.«sed  air  to  but  a  frac- 
tion, sometimes  a  small  fraction,  of  that  expended  in  com- 
pressing it. 

According  to  experiments  made  by  Mr.  William  Daniel 
of  Leeds,  communicated  by  him  to  the  liritish  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Kngineers  {Loud.  Knginm-in;/,  Aug.  I  I.lNTD, 
compressed  air  at  a  ]>re8sure  of  40  pounds  per  8q.  in.  gives 
2  jA  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  in  compressing  it. 
At  .'J4  pounds  per  square  inch  the  percentage  ia  37. 
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I'X KUMATIC   TRANSMISSION. 


Tho  preceding  table,  giving  the  pressure,  temperature,  and 
vuluine  of  n  quantity  of  air  whose  volume  at  the  iitino- 
sphcrio  pressure  ami  at  a  tempi-raturc  of  011°  is  rcprcscut- 
eil  by  1011,  is  abridged  fnini  a  larger  table  computed  by 
Prof,  Thurston  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Aci'urdin'.'  Ill  this  table,  a  quantity  of  air  which  at  the  at- 
roospheric  pressure  and  a  temiierature  of  fill"  occupies  a 
volume  of  100  cubic  feet,  would,  when  compressed  wilhout 
change  of  temperature,  so  as  to  e.\ert  a  pressure  of  til 
pounds  per  square  inch,  occupy  a  volume  of  8(1.75  cubic 
feet.  Compressed  to  the  same  tension  without  loss  of  heat, 
it  wouhl  occu]iy  a  volume  of  -W.i;!  cubic  feet,  and  its  tem- 
perature wovild  be  2:^6°. 

The  following  table  was  published  by  Prof.  Frnzier  in 
the  h:,i,i!un-ihvj  and  Minimi  Jimniil,  ,Iuly,  IS7.'!.  It  gives, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  the  portion  of  the  work 
lost  in  compressing  air : 


Pressure 

bnvcviicmira 

in  atnio- 

■phcrea. 


2 
3 
4 
.■) 
6 
7 
.S 
9 
111 


PetveQtAKC  of  wnrk  lost  with 
(Utl  expaaHion. 


0.09 
11.14 
CIS 
0.20 
0.22 
0.24 
0.25 
0.2G 
0.27 


Air  not  cooled 
iu  comprcasor. 

O.IS 
0.27 
0.33 
0.37 
0.40 
0.43 
0.4.5 
0.47 
0.49 


PetxjCDtaRe  or  work  loftt  with 
110  expaosion. 


Air  completely 
cooled  In  com- 
pressor. 


0.28 
0.39 
0.46 
0..50 
0.53 
0.56 
0.5S 
O.liO 
11.61 


Air  not  cooled 
ill  compressor. 


0.35 
0.48 
0.56 
0.61 
0.65 
0.67 
0.G9 
0.71 
0.73 


viz,  a  tube  with  a  longitudinal  slit  on  top  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  connecting-rod  between  a  piston  in  the  tube 
and  a  carriage  above  it,  the  slit  to  be  closed  by  a  kind 
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This  table  shows  the  great  advantage  of  cooling  the  air 
completely  during  compression.  It  also  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  great  losses  of  power  to  which  the 
method  is  liable.  Thus,  for  the  case  of  air  at  a  pressure 
of  ten  atmospheres,  or  14"  pounds  per  square  inch,  userl 
without  expansion  and  not  cooled  in  the  compressor,  tho 
loss  is  7:'.  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  power  derivable 
from  the  air  is  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  ex- 
pended in  compressing  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  tables  give  results  calculated 
upon  two  suppositions — viz.  (1)  for  air  completely  cooled 
or  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  during  compression  ; 
(2)  for  air  that  p.arts  with  no  heat  during  compression. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  exactly  realized  in  prac- 
tice. Heat  generated  during  compression  cannot  all  be 
confined  to  the  compressing  cylinder,  since  all  materials 
conduct  heat  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Neither  can  it 
be  absorbed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  from  rising.  All  the  cases  that  can  occur 
in  practice,  however,  lie  between  these  limits.  The  calcu- 
lations also  jirocccd  upon  the  assumption  that  the  air  is 
dry,  which  is  not  strictly  correct,  the  atmo.sphere  always 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  amount- 
ing, in  the  extreme  case,  to  20  grains  in  a  cubic  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  of  power  in  compressing  air 
consequent  upon  the  waste  of  heat,  there  is  a  further  loss 
in  the  course  of  transmission  in  pipes,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  to  about  10  per  cent,  per  mile. 
That  is,  the  power  derivable  from  eom()ressed  air  is  di- 
minished 111  per  cent,  by  transmission  one  mile,  and  that 
remaining  at  the  end  of  one  mile  is  diminished  10  per 
cent,  by  transmission  anotiier  mile,  etc.     J.  P.  Frizell. 

Pneuinat'ic  Transinis'sion.  Our  modern  jineu- 
matic  despatch  arrangement  is  the  culmination  of  the  ef- 
forts made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  what  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  atmospheric  railways.  As  early  as  16S4, 
Denys  Pajiin  seems  to  have  suggested  the  first  crude  i<lea 
in  a  pajier  presented  to  tiie  Royal  Society  ;  no  trace  can, 
however,  be  found  that  his  arrangement  was  ever  prac- 
tically tried.  No  allusion  to  pneumatic  transport  is  con- 
tained in  the  records  for  more  than  a  century  after,  until 
M.  van  Estin  amazed  his  friends,  according  to  the  Dii-tinn- 
naire  Entifftnpfdif/tte  ile»  Atnn»enient8  lien  Srtcitccs  (Paris), 
by  sending  them  to  the  other  end  of  tlie  park.  yig.  1. 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  for  the  reply  to 
a  question  just  put  to  him,  which  they  found 
concealed  in  a  small  ball  in  the  drawer  of  a 
desk  in  a  little  summer-house.  It  was  not  until 
ISIO  that  .Medhurst,  a  Danish  engineer,  took  up 
the  apjilication  of  pneumatic  transmission,  issu- 
ing a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Xew  Method /nr  trnns- 
miltitiij  PnrffefH  find  Lfttf^rn  hif  -4  iV,  and  in  1S12 
his  CalctdtilioHn  (ind  Retunrke  to  prove  the  Poa- 
aibtUty  of  a  New  Method  of  trfinftnitttlnii  Pockets 
and  Leticre  by  Ah:  In  1824,  Valeric  proposed  S-etion  of 
to  establish  a  passenger  service  between  Lon-  *^*ri''*'''- 
don  and  Brighton  with  a  wooden  tube  li'  6"  wide.  This 
was  impracticable.  In  IS21,  Medhuret  suggested  what 
was  the  original  idea  of  the  first  atmospheric  railway — 
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of  continuous  valve.  Thi.s  sort  of  construction  has  been 
the  subject  of  numenuis  patents,  beginning,  according 
to  the  patent-office  records,  in  ls:',4  with  the  American 
Pinkus,  and  almost  without  excejitiou  directed  against 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  continuous  slit,  (ireat 
ingenuity  is  dis]ilayed  in  some  of  the  arrangements.  Slost 
of  them"  were   impracticable,    and    those    few   that   have 

been  practically  carrieil 
out  are  now  abandoned, 
we  believe,  in  favor  of 
the  locomotive.  (See 
Enf/ineerinf/,  1S74,  ii.) 
Joseph  Kessel,  an  Aus- 
trian inventor,  how- 
ever, proposed,  even 
before  Pinkus — in  18ii2 
— to  transmit  postal 
communications  in  a 
hollow  piston  fitting  in 
an  iron  pipe,  from 
which  the  air  being 
exhausted  on  one  end, 
the  jiressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere acted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  propelled  it. 
This  system  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  our  largest 
tclegraph-ofiices,  having  passed  through  numerous  jdiases 
of  develo])ment. 

The  modern  pneumatic  transmission  exclusively  used 
as  a  despatch  arrangement— i'.  e.  for  sending  communi- 
cations on  paper — may  be  generally  described  as  follows  : 
Two  stations,  the  distance  between  which  may  be  a  mile 
and  a  half,  though  usually  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  are  connected  by  an  ordinary  wrought-iron  gas- 
tube,  seldom  exceeding  2i"  internal  diameter.  The  )iipes 
are  laid  under  the  street  pavement  and  terminate  in  the 

station  building.  Here 
an  arrangement  exists 
by  which  the  air  can 
cither  be  sucked  from 
the  tube  or  the  tube 
be  filled  with  ciim- 
pressed  air.  Now,  if 
some  small  object,  fit- 
ting tolerably  but  not 
too  tightly,  be  put  into 
the    tube,    and    coiu- 

firessed  air  be  let  in  be- 
lind  it.  after  the  open- 
ing through  which 
the  insertion  took 
place  has  been  closed, 
that  oljject  will  be 
]iropeIled  along  the 
tube  so  long  as  the 
pressure  continues  to  press  it  forward,  and  \vith  a  speed 
proportionate  to  such  pressure,  until  it  arrives  at  its  des- 
tination. If  the  piston — or  carrier,  as  it  is  called — is  to  be 
sent  back,  the  attendant,  after  having  placed  the  carrier  in 
the  tube,  gives  a  signal,  usually  by  means  of  an  electric 
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bell ;  the  attendant  at  the  other  station  (where  the  motive- 
power  is)  turns  the  vacuum-cock,  thus  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  tube,  ami  the  pressure  of  the  atmos])hcre  propel.-! 
the  carrier  back  t*i  the  statif)n  from  which  it  originally 
came,  and  signals  it;*  arrival  by  a  sharp  click  against  the 
end-cover  or  flap  of  the  tube.  The  carrier  is  hollow,  and 
contains  the  objects 
transmitted.  This  sim- 
ple carrier  alone  has 
caused  much  anxious 
thought  and  specula- 
tion. Iron,  steel,  tin. 
copper,  brass,  india- 
rubber,  leather,  felt, 
wood,  and  other  ma- 
terials have  been  tried, 
and  mostly  abandon- 
ed. The  best  we  have 
Been,  now  used  in  the 
English  offices  (Fig. 
1),  is  a  verj'  simple 
tube  of  india-rubber, 
open  at  one  end.  en- 
closed in  a  very  stout  Pneumatic  street  circuit. 
wra])per  of  hair  felt.  At  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  several 
felt  washers,  a  little  larger  than  the  tube,  are  placed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  well  fill  the  tube  in  which  they  have  to 
travel,  the  other  jiart  being  about  4"  long,  and  fitting  very 
loose  into  the  pneumatic  tube.  A  small  elastic  band  across 
the  open  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  is  the  only  safeguard 

Fig.  6. 


to  prevent  the  messages — of  which  a  carrier  suitable  for  a 
\k"  tube  will  hold  about  ten — from  falling  out  of  the  tube 
during  trjinsit — an  ac<-ident  now  seldom  occurring,  but  in 
the  infancy  of  the  system  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance. 
In  Paris  a  tin  case  with  a  leather  cover  is  used,  tlio  leather 
also  forming  a  sort  of  collar  similar  to  the  felt  collar  on  the 
one  illustrated.  A  combination  of  tin  and  wood  U  also  in 
use  there. 


Fio.  7. 


Although  the  practical  success  of  the  pneumatic  de- 
spatch is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  telegraph-office 
authorities  would  be  sorely  puzzled  were  they  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  use.  It  serves  as  a  messenger  or  tele- 
graph; it  combines  the  certainty  of  the  former  with  the 
sjieed  of  the  latter  if  applied  to  short  distances,  Kuch 
as  the  arrangement  is  now  used  for,  although  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  working  expenses  of  the  telegraph  are 
much  less  than  those  of  the  jmeumatic  system.  But  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  lies  in  its  greater  capacity,  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  almost 
absolutecertainly.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  telegraphic 
messages  handed  in  at  any  of  the  branch  offices  are  tele- 
graphed from  that  station  direct  to  their  destination  ;  this 
is  quite  erroneous.  They  arc  first  transmitted,  either  by 
telegraph,  pneumatic  tube,  or  other  arrangement,  to  the 
central  telegra])h-station,  from  which  all  messages  arc 
telegraphed  and  at  which  all  are  received,  and  either  dis- 
tributed direct  by  messenger  or  sent  by  wire  or  pneumatic 
tube  to  the  branch   office  in   the  district  where  they  are 

to  be  delivered.  The 
pneumatic carrieronly  • 
requires  something 
like  a  minute  for  its 
journey — according  to 
distance  and  pressure 
employed.  In  Taris, 
where  a  train  of  ten  is 
sent  at  a  time,  and  the 
distances  arc  pretty 
regular,  varying  from 
1  to  U  kilometres.  21 
to  2A  minutes  are  al- 
lowed for  a  journey — 
vi/.  11  or  H  minutes 
for  the  transit  of  the 
train  itself,  and  1 
minute  for  discharg- 
ing and  re-charging. 
There,  messages  hand- 
ed in  at  any  of  the 
offices  are  delivered  to 
local  correspondents 
in  the  original,  a  great 
advantage.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  before  l<<ng 
a  local  postal  service  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  will 
be  introduced  in  all  great  business-centres,  by  means  of 
which  letters  may  be  handed  in  at  any  of  the  central 
offices,  and  delivered  at  their  destination  a  few  minutes 
later:  indeeil.  the  emptying  of  the  pillar-boxes  by  pneu- 
matic means  has  already  been  suggested. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  receiving  and  despatch 
apparatus.  The  simplest  is  perhaps  the  one  in  use  in 
English  offices,  designed  by  Mr.  M'illniott.  which  wc  illus- 
trate in  Fig.  2.  It  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  systems  in 
which  each  station  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  central 
office.  It  consists  of  a  brass  box  A  connected  with  the 
pneumatic  pipe  D.  li  is  a  slide  which  may  be  drawn  for- 
ward ami  backwar<l.  and  closes  the  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  when  in  one  position,  at  the  same  time  turning 


Flo.  8. 
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on  the  compressed  air.  the  pipe  for  which  is  not  seen  in  '  and  the  tube  put  in  ponneetion  with  the  ynruum  main 
the  sketch.  This  is  the  po-ition  for  sending  nwav:  if  ft  I  The  flap  V  is  held  again-t  the  opening  by  Ihe  prc5.Mirc  of 
signal  is  given  from  the  other  station  that  ihov  wish  to  I  the  atmosphere  until  the  eiirricr.  nrriviuK  nl  groat  fpw-d. 
send  a  carrier,  the  slide  is  moved,  and  therehv  the  com-  strikes  against  il  and  kropn  it  open:  the  lap  i  t"  then 
pressed  air  turned  oif  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  opened;  ,  cloned  and  the  carrier  taken  mil.  It  will  be  mm-o  lh«!  in 
the  leather  flap  Fi8  put  over  the  opening,  tho  tape  turned,  I  this  manner  the  carrier  »  »onl  forward  and  backward  in 
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the  same  I>ipo :  if.  bowever,  the  truffic  between  two  titiitions 
is  very  beiivy,  the  circuit  system  is  ii?uaily  a«Uipte<i — !.  e. 
two  tubes  are  used,  one  for  the  out,  the  other  for  the  re- 
turn journey.  Recourse  is  also  hjni  to  this  moiie  of 
W4irkin<;  if  there  are  intermediate  stations,  or  one  behind 
the  other,  so  that  despatches  cowing  from  the  farthest 
would  have  to  pass  others  on  the  way.  In  such  cases  the 
tubes  are  conne^-teil  from  station  to  station,  the  lines 
funning  a  polyK<^in  which  is  culled  a  "  circuit  :"  and  then 
the  transtniKing  pistons  are  only  sent  in  one  direction. 
ct>ntinually  going  round,  each  station  taking  out  what 
is  intended  for  it  and  putting  in  what  it  desires  to  send 
to  the  central  or  any  other  station,  (hi  this  plun  the 
very  extensive  system  in  Paris  is  worked  which  wc  illus- 
trate in  Figs.  ;i  anil  4,  also  that  of  London,  represented  in 
Fig.  o.  Fig.  .*J  shows  Iiow  the  ground  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  having  its  station.  0  being  the  centnil  one. 
Fig.  -J  shows  the  tabular  network,  arranged  into  polygons 
or  circuits  A  H  C  I»  E  F  (i  II.  :ind  their  connections,  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  cnunnunications  move.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  plan  ado|)tcd  in  London,  the  letters  denoting  the 
•circuits,  and  tlic  tigures  the  stutions. 

For  the  circuit  system  a  ditferent  receiving  and  des- 
patching apparatus  from  the  one  described  in  Fig.  2  is  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  desirable  to  permit  carriers  to  pass  through 
stations  without  interruption  or  interference.  In  Figs.  6 
and  7  we  illustrate  Siemens'  arrangement  in  section  and 
end  view.  With  the  aid  of  this  a  carrier  may  move  through 
the  station  without  interference,  the  valves  being  adjusted 


upon  receiving  a  certain  signal ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  num- 
ber of  carriers  are  movini;  in  the  circuit  at  the  same  time 
whose  jirogress  it  is  desirable  not  to  arrest  while  removing 
from  the  pipes  one  intended  fnr  the  station.  In  tbi'  latter 
case,  the  carrier  drops  in  the  box  A* — A  and  A''  being  the 
pneumatic  tubes — while  the  circulation  of  the  compressed 
air  and  vacuum  continues  uninterruptedly  through  tlie  by- 
]>ass  (!.  the  iiiovfUK'nt  being  eflVcted  by  moving  the  slides 
with  the  handle  L  on  the  rocking  frame  to  whirh  A'  is  at- 
tached. Varlcy's  apparatus,  formerly  employed,  has  now 
given  way  to  those  described. 

In  Paris  two  kinds  of  receiving  and  despatching  appa- 
ratus, totally  ditierent  from  the  above,  are  in  use — the  ver- 
tical and  the  horizontal.  The  latter  I  Figs.  8  and  il)  is 
only  used  at  stations  where  there  is  sufficient  room  :  it 
offers  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  tiie  vertical  ar- 
rangement ;  viz.  the  train  can  be  stopped,  the  lid  opened, 
and  only  such  carriers  be  removed  as  are  intended  for  the 
station  ;  when  this  is  dnne.  tlie  cover  is  put  on  again,  the 
air-ta])S  turned,  and  the  train  moves  on.  The  horizontal 
receiver  consists  of  a  conical  box  II  mounted  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate  8.  The  train  arrives  in  the  box  H  :  the  lever  D 
is  moved  an<i  releases  the  cover,  which  is  lifted  ofl".  and  the 
train  is  open  to  view,  and  may  be  reitmved,  or  the  box 
is  closed  again,  the  tap  M  movetl,  and  the  train  sent  on. 
For  des])atch,  the  carriers  arc  introduced  through  the 
opening  F.  which  is  uncovered  hy  moving  the  lever  hi. 
The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  pressure-gauge  ( A). 
The  valve  P  is  to  facilitate  examination  in  case  of  stop- 
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page.  Fig.  10  shows  the  interior  of  a  station  at  Paris 
fitted  with  vertii'fil  receiving  apparatus:  the  huge  cylinders 
ecen  in  the  cut  are  the  air  or  vacuum  reservoirs. 

We  come  now  to  the  motive-power.  Various  ways  are 
employed  to  obtain  both  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum.  In  the 
new  po8t-o6fice,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  three  fine 
50-horse  compound   beam-engines  produce  the   required 


power  for  the  thirty-four  lines  existing.  Each  has  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  17"  in  diameter.  4'  lA"  stroke,  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  being  25A"  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  5' 
6"  long.  Steam  is  supplied  by  four  multitubular  Lanca- 
shire boilers,  6'  6"  in  diameter,  20'  2"  long,  with  two  in- 
ternal flues  2'  6"  in  diameter,  14'  6"  long,  terminating  in 
seventy-four  tubes  3"  in  diameter,  6'  9"  long.     These  en- 
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gines  have  each  a  compressinj^  and  vacuum  pump  of  suit- 
able size,  connected  with  storaj;c  reservoirs  from  which  the 
supply  is  drawn  when  wanted.  Xo  doubt  this  provision  is 
also  intended  to  supply  future  wants.  In  Paris  water  is 
the  chief  source  of  motive-power.  There  it  is  employed  in 
many  ways,  the  simplest  bein*  that  of  disphicenient^viz. 
havin'4  iive.-^sel  of  sufficient  oujiacity  with  air-ti;^ht  valves 
C(innc;-(L>d  with  the  water-mains.  If,  now.  all  air-outlets 
be  cin-.ed.  and  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir 
be  turned  on.  the  water  will  continue  to  flow  in,  and  leave 
less  and  less  room  fur  the  original  quantity  of  air,  which 
thus  becomes  confined,  and  consequently  eomjiressed,  until 
of  the  same  pressure  as  the  water,  when  the  one  will  balance 
the  other  and  the  flow  of  the  latter  cease.  The  water  may 
now  be  turned  off,  or  may  be  left  on  to  urf^e  still  further  the 
outflow  after  the  proper  valves  have  been  opened.  If 
the  air  is  all  expended,  the  water  must  be  drawn  nif  be- 
ftire  a  fresh  supply  of  air  can  be  compressed.-  If  this 
comjKCsinj;  apparatus  is  sufllciently  elevated  above  the 
level  where  the  water  is  to  bo  finally  discharged,  that 
head  of  water  may  aj;ain  be  utilized  for  producing  a  partial 
vacuum  ;  and  this  is  done  in  Paris.  These  arc  the  more 
simple  arrangements  in  use  there,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  no  moving  parts  about  the  whole  arrangement; 
but  turbines  are  also  used  to  supply  motive-power  to  ex- 
haust and  compression  pumps.  Even  the  injector  or  in- 
duce.l-current  principle  is  turned  to  account,  and  several 
stations  receive  their  power  by  means  of  these  contri- 
vances, worked  by  water.  Steam  is  there  used  in  only  a 
very  few  instances,  water  costing  something  under  3r/.  per 
1000  gallons.-j-  The  working  pressure  is  about  eight  or 
nine  pounds  per  square  im-h ;  that  in  Englan<l  is  much 
higher,  attaining  a  vacuum  of  about  eight  pounds  and  a 
pressure  of  .'iO  to  40  poun<ls. 

According  to  ICngtiiccrnvf,  the  cost  of  the  Paris  establish- 
ment is  about  £\H\b  per  mile  of  line,  and  per  station  £600. 
This  gives  a  capital  of 

:?9  lines =  £37,700 


33  stations.. 


ly.soo 

£57;50U 
The  total  working  e.\pense8  per  annum  are — 

Water £1G,»50 

Sinking  fund 5,750 

.Si at  ion  expenses. 4,G20 

Maiuieuance,  inspection ],5S4 

Employes ^1^1^ 

£.50.716 
_7J50 

Extraordinary £57,.sti6 

There  arc  sent  15,000  communications  per  day,  averaging 
267  per  train;  these  at  4'/.  each  would  make  £ltl.2oO  per 
annum,  or  a  surplus  of  £.'i.'J,348  per  annum.  In  England 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  the  above. 

liesides  Paris  and  London,  pneumatic  despatch  arrange- 
ments arc  in  full  operation  in  IJcrlin,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  other  largo 
cities.  WiLLi.\M  E.  A.  Axon. 

Pneumatic  Trough  or  Cistern,  an  apparatus  for 
collecting  and  preserving  samples  of  ditferent  gases  in  the 
laboratory  and  chemical  lecture-room.  It  was  the  inven- 
tion c)f  Ur.  .Joseph  I*riestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  gas, 
whose  advances  were  so  great  in  the  department  of  science 
which  relates  to  gases  that  ho  has  been  called  the  ''father 
of  pneumatic  chemistry."  'I'lie  pneumatic  trough  consists 
of  a  vcs<e!  <»f  water,  with  a  shelf  situated  an  inch  or  two 
beneath  tlio  surface  of  the  water.  This  shelt'  often  slides 
in  grooves.  It  is  sometimes  perforated  with  holes.  To 
collect  a  samjde  of  a  gas,  ajar  or  bell  is  inverted  under 
the  water  in  the  cistern,  thus  becoming  filled  with  water. 
It  is  then  turneil  mouth  downward  while  beneath  the  water. 
If  then  rai-^cil  vertically  with  proper  care  an<l  jilaced  on 
the  shelf,  it  of  course  remains  full  of  water,  kept  there  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  tube  conclucting  the  gas  is 
then  brought  up  through  r>uo  of  the  holes  under  the  jar, 
or  tiic  jar  may  stand  projei^ting  a  litlle  over  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  and  the  tube  brought  un<ler  it.  so  that  the  gas 
may  bubble  up  and  displace  the  water.  The  pneumatic 
trough  was  the  first  step  toward  the  invention  of  our 
present  gas-holders  for  illuminating  gas.         IL  Wrnrz. 

I'ncuinogas'tric  \erve  [<;r.  nv(vfj.tav.  a  "lung,"  and 
yaffTij;>.  "st:»mach"J,  so-called   from  its  distribution  to  the 


•In  Fig.  11  is  vcprcuentcd  such  an  nrrannoment.  A  is  the 
wali'r-r.?sjrvoir  or  compressor;  II  the  valve  for  the  admissittn 
of  the  water  through  thi-  pine  iV ;  H  M  ari*  nir-storau'e  rest-rvnlrs; 
m  the  supply-pipes  from  tin'  i-oinpr<*.-.--*or;  P  P  the  coinneiiuii 
pipes  Willi  The  vertical  receiving;  apparaiuH  V,  V.,  throtiL'h  the 
opeiiin;^  It  II  of  which  the  carrier  is  removed  after  having  ar- 
rived Ity  the  lincs/f/';  A  and  i  arc  pressure  water-gauges ;  v  and 
U  till-  K'-i-t)tf  valves  aud  pipe. 

fThe  cost  for  water  per  mile  aiuount.s  to  4.3</..  and  the  coat 
per  each  eouinlete  tour  o(  a  train  I'J7.S</.,  or  per  day  of  fuur- 
teon  hours  and  four  trains  per  hour «  56  X  I97.Ud.  s=  £46  3«. 
Vol.  III.— ft2 


lungs  and  stomach.  It  is  the  tenth  cerebral  nerve,  though, 
physiologically  speaking,  it  is  a  true  spinal  nerve.  Its 
nucleus  of  origin  is  a  mass  of  ganglion-cells  lyin'7  deen  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  flooV  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  its  fibres  escape  from  the  side 
of  the  medulla.  It  issues  from  the  skull  by  the  jugular 
foramens,  at  whieh  point  there  is  a  ganglionic  enlargement 
of  the  nerve.  It  then  descends  with  the  carotid  artery  to 
the  chest,  and  after  entering  the  thorax  lies  upon  the 
oesophagus.  Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  the 
two  nerves  conjoin,  pass  through  the  diaphragm,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  stomach  and  solar  jtlexus.  At  the  level 
of  the  jugular  foramen  the  pncumogastrie  is  joined  by 
branches  from  motor  nerves — the  facial,  hypoglossal,  spinal 
accessory,  etc.  The  branches  of  the  pncumogastrie  aro 
sent  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  larynx  (superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  which  is  sensory,  inferior  laryngeal,  which  is  mo- 
tor), to  the  heart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  From 
its  origin  to  its  ganglion  (analogous  to  posteriorrootof  spi- 
nal nerves)  the  pncumogastrie  nerve  is  purely  sensory,  and 
its  most  im])ortant  functi()n — viz.  the  regulation  of  breath- 
ing by  the  transmission  of  sensations  throuf;h  its  pulmo- 
nary branches  to  the  medulla  (centre  of  respiration) — is 
performed  by  that  property.  Below  the  ganglion  it  is  a 
mixed  nerve.  The  motor  properties  of  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal (actions  of  breathing  and  voice)  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  the  pharyn- 
geal branch  derives  its  motor  power  from  the  nerves  which 
join  the  pncumogastrie  below  the  ganglion.  The  action 
of  the  pncumogastrie  on  the  heart  (through  cardiac 
branches  and  cardiac  plexus)  is  checking  or  inhibitory, 
paralysis  of  the  pncumogastrie  producing  excessive  rapid- 
ity of  the  heart's  action  (and  slow  respiration),  while  irri- 
tation of  the  nerve  stops  the  cardiac  movements.  The 
m()vements  of  the  cesophagus  and  stomach  are  under  the 
control  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  pncumogastrie. 

E.  C.  Seruix. 
Pneumo'nia  [Gr,  irvevntav ;  pi.  irfevMoi-e?,"  the  lungs"], 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  of  the  lining  of  the  air-sacs, 
and  of  the  interstitial  framework  of  the  lung.  Pneumonia 
more  recently  has  been  classified  into  (i)  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia, when  only  the  air-sacs  are  involved,  tilled  with 
products  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  exten'iing  from  the 
Dronchial  tubes:  (2)  croupous  pneumonia,  where  the  air- 
sacs  are  filled  with  solid  lymph  exuded  from  their  inflamed 
walls;  (;'.)  interstitial  pneumonia,  a  slow  and  chronic  in- 
flammatory infiltration  and  consolidation  of  the  fibrous 
structures  which  surround  the  air-sacs  and  minute  bron- 
chial tubes.  Hut  pneumonia,  as  commonly  termed  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  consists  of  the  croupous  form  only, 
an  inflammation  of  the  air-saes,  which  are  the  functional 
elements  of  the  lung  for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  and 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Pneumonia  is  usually 
confined  to  one  lung,  rarely  is  double.  It  is  further  desig- 
nated as  *'  vesicular  pneumonia,"  as  the  air-sacs  or  vesicles 
are  involved,  and  as  *'  lobar  pneumonia,"  one  lobe  only 
frequently  inflamecl.  or  the  disease  attacking  the  lobes  suc- 
cessively. Primary  pneumonia  in  healthy  persons  occurs 
more  often  in  the  right  lung,  beginning,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
base  of  the  lung  and  progressing  upward  toward  the  apex. 
In  old  and  feeble  persons  it  may  begin  at  the  apex,  but 
pneumonia  when  loeal  or  commencing  at  the  apex  is  usually 
secondary  to  tubercle  in  the  lung,  deposits  by  broncho- 
pneumonia or  former  plastic  pleurisy.  Pneumonia  is  a  dis- 
ease chiefly  of  a*lults.  and  more  often  of  males.  Jt  results 
from  catchin;;  cold,  fatigue,  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  congestions  and  pervertcil  blood-states  of  acute 
and  malignant  febrile  diseases.  It  is  announced  by  a 
heavy  chill,  high  fever.  ra])id  respiration,  frequent  pulse, 
flushed  cheek — on  the  side  of  the  afl'eeted  luui; :  in  severe 
cases  by  delirium  and  symptoms  of  a  typboiil  nature. 
There  is  acute  pain  in  the  side,  due  to  congestion  of  the 
pleura,  and  a  duller,  heavier  jtain  or  soreness  of  the  side, 
with  sense  of  weight,  iluc  to  excess  of  blood  and  the  solid 
procliiets  of  inflammation  in  the  lung.  There  is  cough, 
with  exjicctoration  of  mucus  tinired  with  blood  or  rust- 
colored;  and  in  grave  cases  brownish  or  ilark  sputa,  ro- 
;  sembling  tobacco-juice  or  itrune-juiee.  and  indicative  of 
a  decomposed  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exuded  elements 
filling  the  vesicles.  The  ccmtents  of  the  ve^icles  arc  grad- 
ually softened  and  expectorated,  and  (he  lung  restored  to 
its  ntirmal  state.  Acute  pneumonia  of  adults,  although 
grave  in  its  symptoms,  is  usually  recovered  from,  and,  eon- 
I  trary  to  popular  apprehension,  seldom  lead-*  to  subsequeiil 
!  consumption.  Pntumouin.  su  calleil.  in  children  is  u-^iiully 
I  acute  catarrhal  inflammati-u»  of  the  minute  bronchial  lubes 
and  air-sacs,  occurring  in  one  or  many  lobules  of  both  lungs. 
It  is  liable  to  leave  portions  of  lung-substance  inactive, 
cnllapsed.  or  consolidated,  and  develop  the  eatarrhal  form 
of  phthisis.  Pneumonia  is  variously  treated.  Locally. 
OolU  water  and  ice-bag?  nnv  ^ib.rl    r  limit  the  inflammation 
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at  its  commencement.  When  cstablisheJ,  warm  npplica- 
tion«  as  poultices,  warm  anodyne  fomentations,  cotton- 
battiii".  ami  oil  silk  afTord  the  greatest  comfort  and  favor 
rcaohirion  and  removal  of  the  exudation  from  the  air-sacs. 
Oarbi.nato  and  muriate  of  anim.inia  as  diffusive  stimulants 
and  to  li(Uiefv  the  exiuled  lyni|di.  calisaya  bark  or  quinine, 
mild  alcuholio  stimulatiim,  aud  rich  litiuid  diet  to  sustain 
strength,  voratrum  viride  to  control  the  heart  and  lessen 
pulmonary  congestion,  arc  the  most  approved  and  success- 
ful agents. 

E.  D-unvis  Hunsos,  Jr.     REVisEnBY  Willaud  Pakker. 
Po  (I^at.  I'lnliiK.  or.  poetically,  EriilanuK;  Gr. 'HpiSoi'o?], 
the  lar'cst  and  nmst  important  river  of  Italy.     A  rivulet 
risin"  c"n  the  V..  flank  of  Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  44°  .Sll',  at  the 
height  of  liJIiO    feet  above  the  sea,    though   neither   the 
longest  nor  the  most  copious  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  true  To.  and  lakes  that  name  at  its  very-source.     It 
flows  N.  K..  rei^eiving  many  affluents  in  its  cour.sc,  till  its 
junction  with  the  Dora  Baltca  near  Chivasso.     Friim  this 
point  its  general  .lircetion.  though  with  many  sinuosities,  is 
a  little  S.  of  V..  to  the  Adriatic,  into  which  it  discharges  by 
several  mouths  in  about  lat.  44°  311'.     The  total  length  of 
the  I'o,  in  a  right  line,  is  2rtO  miles,  or,  measured  by  its 
own  channel,  :i«ll  miles.     In  the  first  20  miles  of  its  c.uirse 
it  descends  5300  feet  to  a  point  near  Revcllo.  at  the  height 
of  12«0  feet  above  the  sea:  and  here,  though  it  has  now 
.'rown  to  a  large  stream,  its  bed  is  sometimes  left  dry  for  a 
considerable  distance,  the  entire  superficial  current  being 
evaporated,  absorbed  by  the  sands,  or  diverted  for  irriga- 
tion.    It  bursts  out  again  with  an  increased  temperature, 
which  it  does  not  wholly  lose  afterward,  for  it  rarely  if  ever 
free/.cs,  while  the  Ariio  at  Florence,  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
farther  S.,  and  more  than  lOOU  feet  lower,  is  often  covered 
with  ice.     At  Valcnza,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  it  reaches  the  level  of 
some  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  this  point  it  flows 
chieflv  through    its  own    alluvion  to   the  Adriatic.     The 
width  of  the  I'o  is  about  525  feet  at  Turin  ;  870  at  the  great 
bri<Ige  of  Mezzana  Corti,  not  far  from  Pavia ;  and  7oO  at 
Pont"e  Lagoscuro,  near  Ferrara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  its 
last  bridge.     At  other  points  its  width,  the  level  of  its  sur- 
face, and"of  course  its  depth,  are  extremely  variable,  partly 
because,  from  its  erosion  of  its  banks  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  deposit  of  sediment  brought  down  by  torrents  into  its 
channel  on  the  other,  its  bed  is  constantly  widening  or 
narrowing,  as  well  as  shifting,  and  partly  because,  excejit 
in  extrem'e  droughts  or  excessive  cold,  more  or  fewer  of 
its  many  affluents  are  almost  always  at  flood.    These  tribu- 
taries d'ifl"cr  greatly  in  volume  as  well  as  in  the  solid  matter 
they  transport,  and  their  partial  inundtitions  so  variously 
afi'ect  the  main  trunk  that  the  river-guards  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Po  |irofess  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  by  the 
color  and  consistence  of  the  balls  of  foam,  the  appearance 
of  discolored  threails  of  water  in  the  current,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rubbish   floated  down,   to   what   particular 
affluent  any   sudden  rise  of  the  river  is  to  be  ascribed. 
From  Yalenza  to  its  mouth  the  Po  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  130  tons,  but  steamers  are  not  used  on  its  waters ;  and 
as  most  of  the  transport  which  would  otherwise  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  its  channel  is  now  etfected  by  railway,  the 
river  has  lost  much  of  its  relative  importance  as  a  route  for 
personal  travel  and  commercial  communication. 

The  Po  is  diked  continuously  from  near  Cremona  to  the 
marshes  at  its  outlet.     The  levees  do  not  follow  the  smaller  1 
windings  of  the  river,  but,  for  the  sake  of  saving  distance 
and  for  other  reasons  of  convenience,  often  diverge  from  it 
so  widely  as  to  leave  a  space  of  even  miles  between  them. 
An  embankment  running  along  the  margin  of  the  channel 
is  called  anjliv-  II  friiUhi,  or  simply  J'ruUlo.    When  it  recedes 
sensibly  fii'ui  the  river  it  is  called  anjine  a  ijnUna.     The 
i/nlcne,' or  spaces  between  the  levee  and  the  channel,  are 
frequently  protected  by  low  dikes  and  cultivated,  but  in 
every  considerable  rise  of  the  river  the  pinnle.  or  natural 
banks,  are  overflowed,  and  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
jo/fHc  submerged.     The  levees  are  not  often  burst  by  ero- 
sion or  by  simple  pressure,  because  the  vigilance  of  the 
people  and  the  ofiicial  guardians  of  the  river  usually  ap- 
plies proper  defences  at  threatened  )ioints  in  time.     Cre- 
vasses are  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  holes  of  bur- 
rowing anim.als,  by  the  digging  of  wells  near  the  dikes, 
and  other  purely  accidental  circumstances,   and  terribly 
destructive  inundations  are  often  caused  by  them.     The 
prevention  of  the  lateral  spread  of  the  water  in  floods  by 
levees  occasions  the  deposit  of  seiliment  in  the  channel, 
and  consequently  an  elevation  of  the  bed,  which  requires 
the  embankments  to  be  raised  proportionally ;    but  this 
effect  in  the  ease  of  the  Po  is  by  no  means  so  considerable 
as  has  been  often    represented.     Lombardini  has    shown 
that  in  the  miildle  lower  course  of  the  Po  the  bed  of  the 
prope;-  low-water  channel  of  the  river  is  subject  to  so  little 


permanent  change  of  level  that  it  may  bo  regarded  as 
having  now  become  substantially  constant.  But  this  con- 
clusion, though,  as  we  believe,  sound,  is  not  universally 
accepted  by  engineers :  ami  besides,  admitting  that  there 
is  no  elevation  of  this  narrow  bed  by  deposit,  yet  the  sur- 
face of  the  iiiitinc  is  constantly  rising  from  the  sediment 
let  fall  whenever  they  are  flooded.  Hence,  the  efl'ective 
capacity  of  the  whole  channel  is  diminishing,  and  in  in- 
undations the  water  conveyed  by  it  must  rise  higher  in 
proportion.  It  must  further  bo  observed  that  from  the 
continued  prolongation  of  the  delta  of  the  river  by  deposits 
at  its  mouth  the  inclination  of  its  last  reaches  is  gradually 
diminishing,  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
checked  for  a  considerable  distance  up  stream,  and  of 
course  the  level  of  its  surface  raised  in  proportion. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  cm  this  point.     Although  there  is  pn.bably 
little  ;<frm«(Kii(  elevation  of  the  bed  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Po.  yet  in  floods  the  first  waters 
it  receives  are  from  tributaries  of  a  torrential  character, 
very  heavily  charged  with  sediment.     This  is  almost  iin- 
mediatelv  let  fall  in  large  proportion  near  and  below  the 
conflucnc-e  of  these  torrents  with  the  main  stream,  and  they 
must  inevitahlv  lempix-arili/  raise  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
of  course  the  level  of  its  surface.     These  deposits,  how- 
ever are  very  soon  swept  out  and  the  bed  restored  to  its 
normal  level"  bv  the  vast  influx  of  cleiu-  water  delivered 
into  the  channel  of  the  Po  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Alpine 
lakes,  which  arrive  at  a  later  stage  of  the  flood,  and  af-fer 
the  torrential  aflluents  have  mainly  done  their  work.     A\  e 
must  allude  to  another  element  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  lower  Po  hitherto  little  noticed.     It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  and  near  the  out- 
lets of  the  Po  is  slowlv  sinking.     If  the  dcprcssi.m  is  con- 
fined to  the  coast-line  and  its  vicinity,  it  must  increase  the 
inclination  of  the  bed  of  the  lower  Po,  and  of  course  tend 
to  counteract  manv  of  the  influences  we  have  noticed.    But 
we  are  ignorant   whether  it  may  not  extend  a  greater  or 
less  distance  into  the  interior,  and  thus  compensate  efi'ects 
it  would  otherwise  jiroduce. 

The  Po  drains  the  S.  slope  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps  Iving  W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  the  &  slope  of 
the  Italo-French  Alps,  and  the  N.  scarp  of  the  Apennines 
W.  of  the  vallev  of  the  Reno.  The  boundary  of  its  basin 
crosses  the  sunimits  of  Monte  Rosa,  Monte  Ccrvino  or  the 
Matterhorn.  and  Mont  Blanc  on  the  X. :  of  Monte  Viso  on 
the  W.;  and  its  S.  limit,  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines, 
at  some  points  near  the  (iulf  of  lienoa,  approaches  within 
5  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  basin  of  the  Po  lies 
wholly  within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  its  N.  and  N.  E.  territory,  bebmging  to  Swit- 
zerland and  to  Austria,  and  comprising  the  valleys  of  the 
Ma.'gia,  the  upper  Ticino.  Maira.  and  Chiese,  the  Sarca, 
and^some  other  less  important  streams.  Its  drainage-area, 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  tributary,  which  empties 
into  its  channel  near  Ferrara.  is  computed  at  about  27,000 
sq.  m.,  of  which  Italian  geographers  class  16,000  as  moun- 
tain. 11,000  as  plain  lands. 

A  striking  and  important  feature  of  the  hydrography  of 
this  basin  is  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  lakes  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  lat.  44°  30'  and  45°  30',  extend- 
ing E  and  W.  about  loO  miles,  and  with  a  total  area  of 
more  'than  300  sq.  m.  These  lakes  serve  as  basins  of  re- 
ception for  the  water  and  the  sediment  brought  down  by 
many  torrents,  greatly  retarding  the  flow  of  the  water  into 
the  Po.  and  retaining  the  whole  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
sedimentarv  matter  with  which  these  torrents  are  charged. 
The  Po  receives  not  less  than  four-tenths  of  its  volume 
from  the  lakes,  and  of  course  that  proportion  of  its  waters 
is  thus  detained  and  purified.  The  Lago  di  (iarda,  the 
longest  of  this  chain,  which  dr.ains  only  a  narrow  valley, 
is  indeed  subject  to  little  change  of  level,  but  Lago  Mag- 
giore  and  the'  Lake  of  Como  sometimes  rise  more  than  25 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  inundation  of  Sept., 
1829,  the  single  Lake  of  Como  received,  during  a  period 
of  five  days,  an  influx  of  2600  cubic  yards  to  the  second, 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Po  :  and 
as  the  cfilux  was  but  about  1000  cubic  yards  to  the  second, 
it  accumulated  in  those  five  days  a  surplus  of  670,000.000 
cubic  yards  of  water,  which  was  gradually  drawn  ofl  by 
its  natural  channel.  Still  more  signal  services  were  ren- 
dercd  by  these  lakes  in  the  great  floods  of  1839,  1868,  and 
1872.  Had  such  stupendous  volumes  of  water,  s.ind,  and 
gravel  been  precipitated  into  the  channel  of  the  Po,  as  but 
for  the  lakes  they  must  have  been,  the  entire  plain  of 
Lombardy  would  have  been  deluged  and  laid  waste  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  single  century. 

The  deliverv  of  the  Po  is  vaguely  calculated  to  be  equal 
to  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  precipita- 
tion upon  the  basin ;  but  as,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
pluviometrical   observations   in   the    mountain-lands,   wo 
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know    next   to   nothing   of  the   actual    rainfall   in  those 

regions,  this  estimate  is  entitled  to  very  little  confidence. 
The  mean  di.^ebarge  into  the  Adriatic,  as  deduced  from 
daily  measurements  for  fourteen  years,  is  1720  cubic  me- 
tres, or  60,745  cubic  feet,  to  the  second,  which  appears  to 
differ   little   from  the  delivery  of  tho   Rhone   and   of  the 
Khine,  and  equals  six-tenths  of  the  mean  volume  of  the 
Nile,  and  about  one-eleventh  of'that  of  theMississ'ippi.    The 
smallest  measured  discharge  of  the  I'o  is  ~bbS  cubic  feet. 
the  largest,  1H1.580  ;  but  in  the  inundation  of  Oct.,  1S72, 
the  amount  must  have  been  greater  by  at  least  40,000  cubic 
feet  to  the  second.     Its  waters  are  usually  at  their  lowest 
stage  twice  in  the  year,  about  the  summer  and  winter  sol- 
stices, at  their  highest  in  May  and  October,  but  there  are 
occasional  exceptions.    There  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  floods  of  the  Po  for  Jie  last  three  cen- 
turies.    This  is  partly  explained  by  the  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  some  portions  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the 
temporary  rise  of  other  portions  from  sedimentary  deposit, 
and  by  the  general  strengthening  of  tlie  levees  in  modern 
times,  whence  crevasses  allowing  the  escajio  of  great  vol- 
umes of  water  are  less  frequent,  but  chiefly  by  the  more 
rapid  drainage  of  the  uplands  in  consequence  of  the  felling 
of  the  woods  and  other  "  improvements."     From  original 
formation,  and  from  a  general  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  Po  at 
a  remote  period,  the  plnrdr,  or  natural  banks,  are  relatively 
low.    Hence,  the  adjacent  ])lains,  not  being  gradually  raised  , 
by  flood  deposits  like  the  bor<lers  of  undikctl  streams,  are 
not  much  higher  than  the  river-bed.     Consequently,  the  | 
gftfciie — and.  in  case  of  a  breach  in  the  levee,  the  adjacent  i 
plains  alsij — are  overflowed  upon  every  considerable  rise 
of  the  river,  and  its  waters  thus  acquire  space  for  a  great  ' 
lateral  expansion,  which  serves  as  a  basin  of  reception,  and  , 
they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  they  would  in  a  more  confined  ; 
channel.      The  diff"erence  of   level    between   ordhiari/   low  ' 
water  and  the  highest  known,  that  of  the  inundation  of  Oct..  ' 
IS72,  did  not  exceed  28  feet  at  Ostiglia,  the  ventre  of  the  i 
floods,  or  point  where  they  are  highest,  though  it  is  be-  ; 
lieved  that  the  water  would  have  risen  another  foot  but  for 
a  great  crevasse  on   the  right   bank   of  the  river,   which  I 
served  as  a  safety-valve  and  rlrew  it  off.     On  the  whole, 
the  sfale  «f  variation  of  level  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est known  stage  may  be  taken  at  not  far  from  35  feet. 

Besides  its  vast  discharge  proportionally  to  tho  extent  of 
its  basin,  the  enormous  amount  «jf  mineral  matter  ground 
down  to  fine  silt  depositeil  by  its  waters  at  and  near  its 
outlet — a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  most  of  its  tributa- 
ries are  mountain-torrents — is  a  very  extraordinary  feature 
in  the  physieal  character  of  the  Po.  In  floods  this  is  cal- 
culated to  cfjual  ^Sjjth  part  of  the  total  tlelivery  in  volume, 
or  almost  ten  times  the  mean  proportion  of  solid  matter 
borne  ilown  by  the  Mississippi.  It  is  computed  to  amount  ; 
to  ;'),'), 000, 000  cubic  yards  per  annum  on  the  average,  and 
in  the  single  flood  of  18:V.*-40.  which  lasted  three  months, 
the  Po  is  asserted  to  have  let  fall  at  its  mouth  nearly  three 
times  that  quantity.  The  deposit  extends  the  delta  of  the 
Po  into  the  Adriatic  at  a  rate  of  advance  not  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  or  more  than  200  feet  per 
year,  though  the  lateral  spread  of  the  sediment  is  less  than 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  great  American  river.  The  total  allu- 
vion of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
]»rescnt  age.  appears  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Nile 
below  the  X.  boundary  of  Nubia. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  very  many  of  our 
numcrieal  data  respecting  the  Po,  though  derived  from  tho 
best-known  sources,  arc  subjeet  to  uncertainty,  and  that 
our  quantitative  estimates  in  general  require  verifieatinn. 

The  hydrography  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Po,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  its  more  important  afllucnts.  has  been  stud- 
ied with  extreme  care  for  many  centuries,  an<l  tlie  highest 
theoretical  science  ami  practical  engineering  skill  has  been 
brought  to  hear  u]nin  it ;  but,  for  reasons  wliicli  cannot  here 
be  stated,  the  existing  knowledge  respecting  this  river  is 
far  from  complete,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  collected  and 
co-ordinated.  Of  tho  Po,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  there  exists 
no  monograjih  at  all  approaching  the  remarkable  studies 
of  ilens.  Humphreys  and  Aliliot  on  t!io  iMississippi.  In 
that  volume  the  reader  will  find  much  additional  informa- 
tion upon  the  Po.  and  we  refer  further  to  the  articles  Italy. 
by  Pkof.  llocrARDo,  and  TiKVKF;,  by  (J.  W.  K.  IV\ii.i;v,in  this 
CY(M,or.f:iiiA  ;  to  the  article"  Po  "  in  tho  great  chorograph- 
icul  dictionary  liuHn,  and  espceially  to  the  numerous  essays 
of  the  eminent  Milanese  engineer  Tiomhardini  on  fluviatile 
hydrography,  among  which  we  particularize  his  d'niflft  alio 
S'liifiio  UefC  iilroJiufia  (I  vol.  .Svo).  A  board  of  engineers 
have  just  submitted  to  tho  government  of  Italy  a  plan  for 
iuiproving,  regulating.  an«l  partially  reconstructing  the  en- 
tire chain  of  dikes  on  both  banks  of  tho  Po,  ns  a  national 
v.ork.  (tkoiujk  p.  Mahsii. 

roaching  and  Poachers*  See  tiAME  Laws,  by 
Prop.  Guokge  Chase,  LL.B. 


Pocahon'taSy  county  in  Central  Iowa.      Area,   576 

sq.  m.'  It  is  a  very  fertile,  rolling  prairie-region,  finely 
adapted  to  wheat  and  cr)rn.  It  is  tniverscfi  by  Iowa  lalls 
and  f^ioux  City  K.  U.     (.'ap.  Pocahontas  Centre.     P.  Il4fl. 

Pocahctntas,  county  of  West  Virginia.  Area,  830 
sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  plateaus  and  val- 
leys. Wool  is  an  imjiurtaut  product.  Coal,  saltpetre,  and 
superior  iron  ore  arc  found.  Mineral  springs  are  numer- 
ous,    ("ap.  Huntersville.     P.  4009. 

Pocahontas,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ark.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Black  River,  KiO  miles  W.  of  Mem- 
phis, has  2  \veekiy  newspapers  and  is  a  shipping-centre 
for  cotton,  grain,  and  live-stock. 

Pocahontas,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Bond  co..  III.,  on  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  R.  K.     P.  1535. 

Pocahontas,  p.-v.,  Hardeman  co.,  Tenn.     P.  225, 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  powerful  In- 
dian chief  of  Virginia,  was  b.  about  !5St.*>.  According  to 
the  True  Rfhttimi  of  Capt.  Joiin  Smith,  she  in  1007  res- 
cued the  latter  from  death  by  thro^ving  herself  benc:ith 
the  uplifted  war-club  and  successfully  entreating  her 
father  to  spare  the  prisoner's  life.  The  truth  of  this 
narrative  is  doubted.  The  rescue,  according  to  iSmith's 
narrative,  took  place  at  Werowocomoco  (now  Shelly), 
(iloucester  co.,  Va..  near  the  junction  of  Carter's  Creek  and 
York  River.  In  1609  she  visited  Smith  with  ne\vs  of  an 
intended  Indian  attack,  and  she  several  times  supplied  the 
hungry  colonists  with  corn.  In  U)I2  the  chief  Japazaws 
sold  her  to  Argall  for  a  copjier  pot,  and  her  father  offered 
a  ransom  of  500  bushels  of  corn;  but  in  I6I3  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  Rolfe,  afterward  secretary  and  recorder- 
general  of  Virginia.  She  was  baptized  as  Rebecca,  went 
to  London,  and  \vas  presente<l  at  court.  King  James,  it  is 
said,  blamed  Rolfe  severely  for  luarrying  an  emperor's 
daughter  without  his  consent.  H.  at  Gravesend.  Kngland, 
Mar.,  1017.  leaving  a  son.  Thomas  Rolfe,  from  whom  the 
Randolphs,  Eldredges,  Murraj's,  Boilings,  Guys,  Hem- 
mings,  and  other  leading  families  of  Virginia  trace  their 
descent. 

Pocatal'ico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kanawha  co..  West  Va.,  on 
Pocatalieo  River.      P.  15'J7. 

Pock'et,  tp.,  Moore  co„  N.  C.    P.  13G2. 

Po'cock  (EnWAnn).  I>.  I).,  the  foremost  of  English 
Orientalists,  b.  Nov.  S,  1 00 1,  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  1022;  was  fellow  in  Hj2S  ;  Laud  professor  of  Arabic 
from  1036;  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church  from  1648;  received  the  degree  of  U.  I),  in  1600. 
B.  Sept.  10.  1091,  His  life  was  one  of  many  vicissitudes. 
From  1630  to  1036  he  was  chaplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Aleppo.  Syria,  where  it  was  said  of  him.  "  This  young 
man  speaks  and  understands  Arabic  as  well  as  the  mufti 
of  Alepjio."  He  returned  to  Oxford  in  1636  to  take  the 
professorship  of  Arabic,  then  just  founded  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  After  giving  one  course  of  lectures  he  went  back 
to  the  Orient,  an<l  was  in  Constantinople  from  1637  to  16  tO, 
collecting  manuscripts  and  coins  and  ardently  jmrsuing 
his  favorite  studies.  When  be  returncl  t«i  Englanti  in  1640 
his  patron  was  a  ])risoner  of  slate  in  the  Tower,  antl  was 
afterward  exeeuteil,  dan.  10.  1045.  In  1613  his  college 
gave  him  the  living  of  Childrcy  in  Berkshire,  about  12 
miles  from  Oxford.  A  staunch  though  not  intemperate 
loyalist,  he  would  have  lo^t  his  professorships  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  John  Owen  and 
.lohn  Selden,  The  restoration  of  Charles  I L  in  1000  mulli- 
jdied  and  secured  his  honors.  He  published,  besides  other 
works.  Version  from  the  St/rifn'  mid  A'f/*'*  "u  t/ie  Kpiitlr^  of 
S  I'etcr,  2  m\d  S  Johtt,  and  Judc,  omitted  in  the  Peshito 
(1630),  Sptrinien  HintorifV  Aiahum  (UUS),  Pnittt  J/..»i« 
(1055),  Annntn  of  Kuljfchiiis  (165S).  .iroAiV  IVr^ioM  o/ 
GrolhtH  de    VeriUitr  (1000).  AbidjunujiuH  JliHturut  Itjfiirttti- 

nnim  (1663),  and  English  CouuittnUirim  on  Micah  (1677), 
Malachi  (1677).  Hosea  (lfiS5).  and  duel  (I6l»l).  He  alsu 
rendered  important  assistance  in  the  editing  of  UVi/fon'« 
P.dip/inft  (10.'.7).  (See  his  M'-o/*  and  /.i/c,  in  2  vols.,  by 
Leonard  Twells.  Limdon.  1710.1— of  his  nine  children, 
two  sons.  EnwAun  and  'riioMAS.  were  authors  in  the  same 
Ijpp  K.  I>.  HiT(  ntxxK. 

Po'cocke  (RicnARD),  LL.D..thoOrientaltraveller,dis- 
tantlv  relateil  to  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Southampton. 
ICng..  in  1701:  graduated  at  (txlord  in  1731  :  look  tho  de- 
gree i>f  LL.D.  in  1733:  travelled  in  the  East  1737-42:  pub- 
lished his  Dmrriptinn  of  ihr  /-'mk/  nmt  »umf  other  CuttutrifM 
(2  vols,  fo!„  with  I7S  plates)  in  1743-15:  was  mndo  arch- 
deacon of  Oublin  in  17  15.  bishop  of  0<.f<nry  in  1756,  an«l  in 
1705  bishop  of  .Mcath.  where  ho  d.  su<ldcnly  of  npopU-xy 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  wan  tho  author  of  some  vn 
pors  in  the  J'hihmt'phirul  Tran»nrtinH»  and  in  the  JrrA.t- 
olot/tn,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  work  on  l»aleslinc, 
which  Robinson  pronouDces  *'ono  of  tho  most  important,'* 
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although  he  knew  but  little  Arabic  and  his  scholarship  was 
more  elassiciil  than  biblical.  R.  D,  Hitchcock. 

Po'comoke  Kivcr  rises  in  the  Cypress  ^wanip  of 
c?ussex  CO..  J)(!i..  flows  00  miles  S.  nnd  8.  W.,  mostly  in 
Maryland,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  tiile  ascends  22  miles, 
and  it  is  nu\  ij;ablu  20  miles,  to  .Snnw  Hill,  Md. 

Pocono,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.    P.  UIO. 

Pocopson,  tp.,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  on  Brandywino  Creek. 
P.  o7;5. 

Poc'oson,  tp.,  York  co.,  Va.    P.  1710. 

Pocotal'go,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.    P.  005. 

Potles'ta  [l^at.  ^jo^cs^rtu,  *•  power  "],  an  inferior  police 
justice  in  Italian  citic:*.  The  name  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Italian  to\vns,  apptiinted  in 
troubled  times  with  full  dictatorial  powers.  He  was  usu- 
ally a  stranger  to  all  the  local  factions,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years,  but  he  sometimes  became  a  permanent  des- 
potic ruler.  The  name  was  probably  first  given  to  the  (ier- 
man  magistrates  whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  appointed 
over  the  Lombard  cities. 

I*o<lgoril'za,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Room-Klcc.  near  .Mtuitenegro,  is  fortified.     P.  6000. 

Podicip'idir  [from  Podicrp^,  pndex,  the  "  rump,"  and 
pes,  "  a  foot  "J,  a  familj'  of  swimming  birds  including  tlio 
grebes.  The  body  is  somewhat  duck-like;  the  neck  mod- 
erate ;  the  bill  rather  short,  straight,  compressed,  and  with 
the  culmen  decurved  toward  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and 
entire;  the  nostrils  oblong  and  in  a  groove  near  the  base 
of  the  bill ;  the  wings  short,  but  jioiuted  :  the  tail  very  small 
and  inconspicuous;  the  legs  appearing  far  behind  (hence 
the  name) ;  the  tarsi  stout,  rather  short,  and  compressed,  cov- 
ered with  small  scales;  the  anterior  toes  with  broad  lobato 
margins,  the  posterior  short  and  high  up  ;  claws  short  and 
depressed.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  loons  {Co- 
lymbidiv),  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  some  au- 
thors. It  includes  two  well-marked  genera — (1)  Podicrpn 
and  (2)  f*uili/ipnl>ns,  the  former  with  about  thirty  species, 
the  latter  with  three.  These  are  found  distributed  over 
almost  the  entire  globe:  Podi/i/mbitf,  however,  is  peculiar 
to  America.  The  species  usually  congregate  in  small  flocks 
near  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  on  the  border  of  inland  waters, 
but  are  rarely  found  on  land,  their  form  being  ill  adapted 
for  walking.  They  are  great  divers,  and  feed  chiefly  on 
ti-^hes.  Thkodore  Gill. 

Podie'brad  (OF.ORr.E),  b.  Apr.  2.^.  1420,  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Bohemian  family  belonging  to  the  moderate  section 
of  the  Hussite  [tarty  ;  joined  the  Utraquists  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Albert  of  Austria  to  the  Bohemian  throne  in  1438, 
and  distinguished  "himself  greatly  by  compelling  Albert  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Tabor.  As  leader  of  the  whole  Hussite 
party,  he  became  governor  of  Bohemia  in  1444,  during  the 
minority  of  Albert's  son,  Ladisiaus  the  Posthumous,  and  on 
the  death  of  LaiUslaus  he  was  elected  king  himself,  and 
crowned  at  Prague  Mar.  2,  I4.iS.  It  was  his  great  aim  to 
reconcile  the  Hus>ites  and  the  Roman  Catholics  among  his 
subjects,  and  he  acted  with  wisdom,  ami  not  without  suc- 
cess. But  the  pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic, 
preached  a  crusade  against  him  in  Germany,  incited  his 
son-in-law.  Mathias  Corvinu.s  king  of  Hungary,  to  attack 
him,  and  even  instigated  his  own  Konian  Catholic  subjects 
to  revolt  against  him.  But  Podiebrad  suppressed  the  in- 
surrection, routed  the  German  crusaders,  defeated  the 
Hungarians  several  times,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
anti-pupal  and  anti-Hungarian  party  in  Bohemia,  he  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  elect  Ladislaus,  heir  of  the  Polish 
crown,  as  his  successor,  while  his  two  sons  retired  into  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility.     D.  Mar.  22,  1471. 

Podo'lia,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
W.  by  Galicia  and  S.  by  the  Dniester,  comprises  an  area 
of  16.J58  sq.  m.,  with  1,046.7(>1  inhabitants.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild.  Corn, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  ami  tobacco  are  grown,  and  the  vine  and 
the  mulberry  are  extensively  cultivated.  On  the  excellent 
pastures  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared. 

Podophtharma  [Gr.  ttou?.  woSo?.  "  foot."  04,00X^6^, 
"eye"],  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Uhipidoglossa  (class 
Gasteropoda),  characterized  by  the  gills  being  developed 
solely  on  the  left  side  of  the  branchial  cavity,  the  eyes 
situated  on  peduncles,  and  the  body  ami  shell  being 
spiral;  it  thus  contrasts  with  the  Dicranobranchia,  and 
includes  the  aquatic  Trnchida-,  Neritida\.  and  Haliotid«, 
as  well  as  the  terrestrial  Helicinida*  and  related  types. 

Theodork  Gill. 

Podophthalmata,  an  order  of  crustaceans  with  the 
eyes  borne  generally  at  the  end  of  more  or  less  elongated 
movable  peduncles,  and  with  a  dorsal  carapace  which  ex- 
tends over  the  head  as  well  as  covers  the  body,  or  at  least 
the  greatest  number  of  thoracic  segments ;  the  feet  are,  in 


the  typical  forms,  developed  to  the  number  of  five  pairs, 
the  previous  segmental  appendages  being  converted  to  a 
greater  or  loss  extent  into  foot-jaws.  The  order  embraces 
a  very  largo  number  of  species,  including  all  the  true 
crabs,  lobsters,  crawfishes.  shrim]>s,  etc.  ISy  recent  svste- 
matic  authors  they  have  been  gronjied  into  three  orders : 
Decapoda  { inclu<nng  all  the  forms  above  mentioned).  8chiz- 
opoda,  an<i  the  8toniapuda.  Theodore  Gill. 

PodophyHum    and    Podophylline.      See    May- 
Apple. 

Podu'ra  [(^r.  irov?.  Tro56?,  "  foot."  and  oupa,  "  tail  "].  a 
genus  of  degradeil  wingless  neuroptcr()Us  inserts,  found  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  on  dung-heaps,  in  hut-beds, 
and  often  seen  on  the  snow  in  winter.     They  are  called 
"  spring-tails  **  and  "  snow-fleas,"  for  they  can  leap  a  pro- 
iligious  distance,  considering  their  small  size.     The  snort 
anal  bristles  are  bent  under  the  body,  and  assist  the  crea- 
ture in  its  Icajis.      The  l*nthtnr  are  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  their  scales  are  excellent  test-objects  under  the 
microscope.     Thcy'belong  to  a  family  called  Podurida;. 
Poe,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  West  Va.    P.  872, 
Poe  (EncAR  Allan),  b.  at  Boston.  Mass..  Feb.  19. 1S09, 
son  of  l)avid  Poe  and  Elizabeth  Arnold,  an  Enj:!ish  actress, 
said  to  have  been  a  natural  ilaughtcr  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
j  His  jiarents.  who  pursue<l  the  vocation  of  actors,  having 
died    in    his    early  childhood,    Edgar  was    adopted    by  a 
j  wealthy  citizen  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  John   Allan,   by 
I   whom    he  was   sent  to   school   at  Stoke   Newington.  near 
j   London,  England,  where  he  remained  until  1S22  ;  was  pre- 
I  pared  for  college  by  private  tutors  at  Richmond;  entered 
I  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  in  lS2fi  ;  was 
j  there  distinguished  for  scholarship,  but  was  expelled  with- 
'  in  a  year,  probably  on  account  of  addiction  to  the  gaming- 
I  table ;  resided  with  his  benefactor  at  Uiuhmund  two  years ; 
went  tu  Baltimore,  where  he  pviblished  a  pamphlet  of  71 
I    pages.    Al    Aonta/.    Tnmcrlam;   nud    Minor    Poems  (IS29), 
which    contained   nothing    remarkable    and    attracted    no 
:  attention  ;    was    admitted    a   cadet    at    West    Point    IS:JO 
I  through  the  influence  of  Chief-.Iustice  Marshall  and  Gen. 
'  Scott,  procured  by  Mr.  Allan,  but  was  expelled  by  sentence 
of  a  court-martial    for    irregular  conduct  Mar.  6,   l^'M  ; 
'  published  by  subscription  (his  patrons  being  chiefly  cadets) 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  with  some  additional  pieces  ; 
again   resided  some  months  with  Mr.  Allan  at  Richmond, 
with  whom  he  ultimately  quarrelled,  when  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  did  not  long  re- 
main in   that  position.     In   ISIiH,  Poe  competed  for  two 
,  prizes  of  ?UKI  each  ofl"ered   by  the  publisher  of  a  literary 
I   journal  at  Baltimore,  won  them  both,  and  in  ctmsequence 
obtained,  through  Mr.  .John  P.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  award,  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Si>uthrni  Litemry 
I  Meesengcr  at  Richmond,  Va.     While  occupying  that  jiosi- 
.  tion  Poe  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  and  led  for 
j  two  or  three  years  a  life  of  considerable  regularity,  devot- 
I  ing   himself   to   study   and   writing   many    tales,   reviews, 
essays,   and   brief  poems.      Ha\ing  at  length   quarrelled 
with  his  publisher,  Poe  removed  to  New  York  Jan.,  1S;J7  ; 
i  earned  a  precarious  living  fur  a  year  by  writing  occasional 
I  articles  in  several  papers ;  published  in  18.^8  his  first  prose 
I  volume.    The   Afirradrp  nf  Arthur  Uordou   Pym  ;   went  to 
I   Philadelphia  ;  was  editor  of  Burton's  f!  en  tic  ma  n't  Mai/a- 
I  zine    from    May,    18.'il),    to  June,    1840,    and   of   tJruhnm^s 
I  Magazine  from    Nov.,   1S40,  to    about    Apr.,    1842;    pub- 
'  lished    Tafen    of  the    Grotcftque    and   Arahesffite    (2    vols., 
i   Philadelphia,   1840);    gained  a  prize  of  $100    offered  by 
the   JJoUar   Neirtipaper  in    1843.   with  his  tale,   The:   Gold 
Bug;     removed    to    New    York    in    the    autumn    of   1844, 
where  the  appearance  of  his  best-known  ]iroduction,  The 
Jtarrn,  in  Colton's  ^Mug  li'vicir  fo.-  Feb..  1S4,'),  gaineil  him 
a   wide    reputation,   and   procured   him   the  post  of   sub- 
editor  on  Willis  and   Morris's   H«niir  Jnnrmil.  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Willis,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  strict  projiriety;  was    associated  with  Mr.  C.  F. 
Briggs  in  the  management  of  the  Ihoadimif  Juurval  1845- 
46 :  contributed  to  Godey's  Ladif'n  fii>ok,  fthiy  to  July,  1846, 
the  biographical  and  critical  sketches  entitled    Thr.   Lite- 
rati of  New  York  Citi/  ;  resided  about  this  time  in  a  cottage 
at  Fordham.  Westchester  co..  and  fell  into  such  poverty 
that  an  appeal   to  public  charity  in  his  behalf  was  made 
by  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  Home  Journal;  lost  his  wife,  who 
had  clung  to  him  with  fond  devotion,  in  Jan.,  1848:  deliv- 
ered at  the  Siiciety  Library,  Feb.,  1848.  a  lecture,  published 
soon  after  under  the  title  Kurek't,  a  Proae  Poem,  which  com- 
prised a  novel  and  ingenious  system  of  cosmogony  ;  was 
engaged  about  this  time  to  an  accomplished  New  England 
lady,  but  the  engagement  was  soon  terminated  ;  went  to 
Richmond.  \'a.,  in  the  summer  of  1849  ;  was  there  engaged 
to  a  lady  of  fortune,  one  of  his  early  friends,  and  having 
appointed  the  day  for  the  wedding,  started  for  New  York 
Oct.  2f  to  make  preparations  for  that  event;  became  in- 
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toxicated ;   was  attacked  with  delirium  in  the  streets   of  I 
Baltimore:  was  conveyed  to  the  Baltimore  Hospital,  and 
there  d.  Oct.  7,  1849.     A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  the  Westminster  churchyard.  Baltimore.  Oct., 
1875,  by  a  subscription  raised  by  the  school-teachers  of 
that  city.     The  works  of  Poe  have  been  repeatedly  repub- 
lished since  his  death,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England, 
where  they  are  perhaps  better  known  than  in  ,\merica.  and 
have  attained  an  immense  popularity  in  a  French  transla- 
tion.    They  were  first  edited  in  New  York  (4  vols..  18.i0) 
by  Poe's  "  literary  executor,"  Kufiis  AVilmot  Griswold.  who 
prefi.\ed  a  defamatory  Memoir,  many  of  the  allegations  of 
which  have  been  successfully  refuted  by  later  biographers,  [ 
such  as  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  in  her  Eiitjnr  A,  Voe 
anil  hiH   <\ilirn  (ISGO).  .lohn  H.  Ingram  in  a  Mpmnir  pre-  ' 
fi.xel  to  I'oo's  ll'oi-i-»(  Edinburgh,  lS74).and  Richaril  Henry 
Stoddard  in  a  memoir  accompanying  a  new  edition  of  the  ; 
Piieiiin  (New  York  and  London,  1.875).     A  more  elaborate  j 
biography  will  probably  soon  appear,  and   is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  untiring  popular  interest  in  the  mysterious 
character  and  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
American  authors.  Pouter  C.  Bliss. 

Poe  (Orlando  M.l,  b.  in  Ohio  Mar.,  1832;  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  topograph- 
ical engineers  .July,  1856  :  major  1S67  ;  engiiged  upon  lake 
survey  tluty  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1861,  when, 
after  serving  as  chief  engineer  department  of  the  Ohio  and 
on  the  staff  of  (ien.  McClellan,  ho  was  (Sept.,  1S61)  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  Michig,an  Vols.,  ami  served  with 
the  .-Vrmy  of  the  Potomac  until  Dec,  1862,  having  been 
appointed  brigadier-general  Nov.  29,  1862:  subsequently 
served  in  his  engineering  capacity  as  chief  engineer  2;id 
corps.  .Army  of  the  Ohio;  as  chief  engineer  of  (Jen.  .Sher- 
man's army  in  the  invasion  of  (ieorgia.  the  march  to  the  sea, 
anil  through  the  Carolinas,  terminating  in  the  surrender 
of  .lohnston's  army  at  Durham  .Station,  gaining  the  succes- 
sive brevets  from  major  to  brigadier-general  for  "  gallant  " 
and  "meritorious"  services.  Returning  to  duty  with  the 
corps  of  engineers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he  w.as  (1865- 
70)  engineer  secretary  of  the  V.  S.  lighthouse  board:  in 
1870-73  constructed  the  lighthouse  on  Spectacle  Reef, 
Lake'  Huron.  (See  LiOHTHorsE  t'ossTnin-TioN.)  In  1873 
appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of  the 
army,  and  1874  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board. 

Poe'rio  (ALESS.vsnno),  b.  at  Naples  in  1S02;  was  ban- 
ished when  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  and  on  his  return 
the  sentence  was  renewed  in  1821.  He  passed  the  time  of 
his  exile  in  (Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  in  18.15 
returned  to  his  own  country  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  ;  in  1843  published  at  Paris  some  anonymous  verses 
full  of  patriotic  fire:  in  1848  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Venice,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Mestre,  and  d.  invoking 
blessings  on  his  country.  A  second  and  enlargeil  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Florence  in  1S52,  with  a  Life 
of  the  author  written  by  Mariano  d'Ayala. 

Poerio  (Caklo),  b.  at  Naples  in  .Apr.,  1S0.3  :  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  Neapolitan  movements  in  1818; 
was  director  of  the  police,  and  afterward  minister  of  public 
instruction.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  tyr- 
anny, having  refused  to  lly.  he  was  arrested  :ind  imprisoned 
with  many  liberals,  and  finally  condemned  to  hard  labor. 
The  sufferings  of  Poerio  and  his  companions  in  the  prisons 
of  Naples  were  proclaimed  to  all  Europe  by  (Hailstone  in 
his  famous  letter  to  Lord  .Aberdeen.  Being  liberated  in 
]85S,  Poerio  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  contributed  by  his 
influence  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  Pied- 
ni(mt.  Ho  was  afterward  elected  deputy  to  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  became  one  of  its  vice-presidents  in  1801, 
D.  in  Florence  Apr.  28,  1867. 

Poes'tcnkill,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Rensselaer  eo.,  N.  Y'. 
P.  1769. 

Po'et-Lau'reate,  a  title  once  bestowed  at  nniversi- 
tics  and  by  sovereigns  at  various  courts,  and  so  named,  it 
would  a[ipear.  from  the  tradition  that  Horace  and  Virgil 
were  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Ronum  Capitol.  In  1.141, 
Petrarch  was  crowned  poet-laureate,  and  this  has  been 
called  the  first  instance  of  the  title.  Tasso  died  the  day 
before  his  proposed  coronation.  Bernardino  Perl'elli  in 
1775,  and  a  lady.  Signora  Morclli  (('orillal.  in  1776.  both 
improvisators,  received  the  title.  Courl-poels  hud  Wmg 
been  employed  in  England,  but  it  is  believed  that  ,Iohn 
Kay  or  Cains,  appointed  by  Edward  IV..  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  title.  Skelton.  who  had  been  made  poet-lau- 
reate by  both  universities,  was  probably  court-poet  al.so. 
In  1512,  Robert  Whittington  was  made  poet-laureate  by 
Oxford.  This  is  the  last  instance  of  the  degree  at  an 
English  university.  The  name  of  Andrew  Bernar.l  seems 
to  bo  the  second  on  the  list  of  court  poets-laureate,  for  there 
is  no  proof  thai  Hracton  or  .Scogan,  much  loss  that  Chaucer, 
ever  boro  the  title.   Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton  are  aomo- 


times  called  poets-laureate,  but  they  probably  never  were 
officially  so  called.  The  regular  succession  of  English 
court  poets-laureate  is  as  follows:  Ben  Jonson  (1630-37), 
Davenant  (1638-68|,  Dryden  (1670-89),  .Shndwell  (1689- 
92),  N.  Tate  (169.3-1714).  N.  Rowe  (1714-18).  Eusden 
(1719-30).  Cibber  (1730-57),  W.  Whitehead  (1758-,85), 
T.  Warton  (1785-90).  U.  J.  Pye  (1790-1813),  Southey 
(181.3-43),  Wordsworth  (184.3-50).  and  Tennyson  (since 
1850).  The  yearly  fee  of  the  poet-laureate  was  formerly 
£100  and  a  tierce  of  canary  wine,  but  since  1813  the  wine 
h.as  been  commuted  for  money. 

Po'etry  [from  the  C.r.  non'y,  to  "make,"  to  "create"] 
is  used  in  a  double  sense — the  one.  especially  English, 
nearly  synonymous  with  "verse,"  and  forming  the  oppo- 
site to  "prose:"  the  other,  descending  from  the  (ireek  lit- 
erature, denoting  all  creations  of  the  imagination  irrespec- 
tive of  their  form,  verse  or  prose,  literature  or  art,  and 
forming  a  correlative  to  "  science."  The  former  sense  has 
fallen  almo.st  entirely  out  of  use  in  the  literature  of  conti- 
nental Europe  :  the  latter  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish literature  until  very  recently,  but  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly.     ( For  more  detailed  informaticm  see  Dr.vma,  Epic 
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Poey  (Felipe),  b.  in  Havana.  Cuba,  in  1802,  is  of 
French  descent :  studied  in  Madrid,  devoting  himself  es- 
jiecially  to  natural  history  ;  fled  to  Paris  in  consequence  of 
having  been  involved  in  a  political  conspiracy:  took  part 
in  the  foundation  of  the  French  Entomological  Society  ; 
published  Ln  Ccutiirie  lUn  Lrpldi'pterei  (1828);  went  to 
Havana  1830;  organized  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  that  city  1837:  became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  University  of  Havana;  published  a  school  geography 

of  ('uba  (1840).  (ient/rafitt  Ultii-frmif  (1842),  Meiilfiritlil  nohre 
la  Hintni-iti  nntuvfil  cle.  In  Inla  <lr  Cuba  (Havana.  2  vols.  4to. 
1864),  the  text  being  in  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin:  and 
commenced  in  1865  the  publication  of  a  scientific  monthly 
periodic!ll  entitled  lirpiytoriv  finico-ltatnral  tlf  In  hla  de 
Ciibay  in  which  he  has  described  230  new  species  of  fishes. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  <if  the 
French  Academy  of  .Sciences,  and  author  of  poems  which 
have  been  highly  commended. — His  son.  -A.vniits  PoKV.  h. 
at  Havana  in  1837,  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  meteorologist, 
was  for  several  years  director  of  the  physico-meteorologi- 
cal  observatory  at  Havana:  author  of  m:iny  French  publi- 
cations on  meteorology:  publishecl  a  new  classifict.tion  of 
clouds  in  the  Jicpnrt  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
1870  ;  is,  like  his  father,  a  member  of  the  French  .Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  commenced  in  1875  the  publication  of  Aa 
ISihlioihetjHt  potilirletr.  as  an  exponent  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy of  .Auguste  Comte. 

Pog'gendorir  (.Iohann  OnnisTiAN),  b.  at  Hamburg, 
Germany.  Dec.  29,  1796  ;  was  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  1834:  at- 
tained great  distinction  as  an  observer  of  magnetic  and 
electrical  phenomena:  published  a  Tn-ntUe  mi  Vnltme 
Elnlrirti;/  (1821).  and  in  1824  became  editor  of  the  re- 
nowned .iMnii^ii  rler  I'hi/iiil:  iintt  Vlieniic.  and  with  l.ieliig 
eilitcd  Ihc  Wiirli'ibiiih  tier  C/irmi'e;  wrote  impiirtant  works 
on  biography  and  on  the  literature  of  the  physical  and 
inathcmntical  sciences.     D.  Jan.  24,  IS77. 

Poggibon'si,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena,  about 
25  miles  S.  of  Florence,  to  whose  territory  it  generally  be- 
longed during  the  Middle  .Ages.  It  is  now  a  jdace  of  little 
industry  or  energy.     P.  7760. 

Pog'Rio  Uenati'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Fer- 
rara.  formerly  belonging  to  Bologna,  and  fortified  oa  a 
frontier  town.     P.  in  IS74,  5500. 

Pogodin  (Mikhail  PethovitciiI.  b.  at  Moscow  Nov. 
2''  ISOO-  was  professor  in  history  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  from  1828  to  1844  ;  undertook  for  arch.eologicul 
nurposes  "extensive  travels  in  Russia:  publl^hed  his /.rc- 
;„r<;.  on  Ihc  Hl.lnry  „l  ltu„in  (7  vols.,  St.  Petersburg.  1S46- 
54)  besides  several  other  works,  ami  developed  great 
aclivitv  as  editor  and  translator.  His  l'„lii,c„l  Lnirr..  m 
which  'he  adv.cated  panslavism.  made  a  great  sensation 
and  were  translated  into  tiernian  in  1860. 

PoinMoxtcr  ((Ieoroe),  h.  in  1779  in  Louita  co.,  Vn. : 
became  a  lawver;  removed  in  1802  to  Mississinpi;  was 
chosen  attornov-general  of  Mississip|.i  1803:  delegate  in 
Congress  1807-13;  a  V .  S.  judge  1813-17:  in  (  ongress 
1817-19,  where  his  brilliant  and  elTeclunl  defence  of  .lack- 
son  attracted  much  allenlion.  but  .Iiu-kson  nnd  he  anor- 
ward  became  bitter  enemies.  Poin.lcsler's  duel  wKb 
Abijah  Hunt,  who  was  killed,  led  to  sharp  eiintro 
Ho  was  governor  of  Mi8sis^ippi  lSlV-21  ;  V.  S. 
1,831-35,  after  which  he  practised  law  at  Louisville:  pi 
pared  liie  Itrvi'rd  ('.../e  of  Missi»»ippi  laws  1S24.  " 
Jackson,  .Miss.,  Sept.  5,  18i3. 
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Poin'sett,  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
426  sq.  m.  It  is  rolling,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  adapted 
to  cotton  and  grain  culture.     Caji.  Ilarrisburg.     P.  172U. 

Poinsett  (Jokl  Robkrts),  LL.I*..  b.  at  Charleston. 
S.  ('..  .Mar.  'I.  17V0.  of  a  Huguenot  family  :  sjient  his  early 
childhood  in  Kn;^laud  :  educated  at  Ureontield,  Conn.,  under 
Prc.s.  Uwight  iry;t-'.»4;  went  again  to  Kngland  1790;  stud- 
ied inedieino  at  Edinburgh,  and  entertMi  the  military  acad- 
emy at  Woolwich;  returned  to  Chiirleston  and  studied  law 
181)0;  went  again  to  Europe  ISdl  ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Russia;  returned  lH>me  in  ISO'J  ;  was  sent  to  Chili 
by  Pre?.  Madison  to  report  on  the  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try, and  there  achieved  great  popularity  ;  was  in  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  lS21-2o;  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico 
1S22  and  lS2r)-2Vi,  filling  a  ])Osition  tlien  very  diflituiH  and 
inijiortunt;  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  is;i7-4t  ;  founded  the 
Academy  of  Fine  .\rtti,  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  liberally  en- 
dowe<l  the  National  Institution  ;  author  of  Notra  on  Mexico 
(1824)  and  of  various  published  essays  and  discourses,  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  extreme  States  Rights  view. 
While  in  the  U.  S.  Poinsett's  name  is  nearly  forgotten,  he 
fills  a  largo  space  in  the  histories  yf  Chili  and  of  Mexico. 
D.  at  Statesburg.  S.  C,  Dec.  12.  1851. 

Point,  tp.,  Woodruff  co..  Ark.     P.  788. 

Point,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  111.     P.  1551. 

Point,  tp..  Posey  co,,  Ind.     P.  9S0. 

Point,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  938. 

Point  a  la  Hache,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Plaquemines  parish, 
La.,  on  K.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  40  miles  S.  of  New 
Orleans,  has  I  weekly  newspaper  and  an  export-trade  in 
sugar  and  rice. 

Point  Comfort,  Old.     See  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Point  Coupee,  parish  of  Central  Louisiana.  Area, 
500  sq.  m.  It  has  Mississippi  Ri.er  on  the  E.  and  Atcha- 
falaya  on  the  W.  Cotton,  corn,  sugar,  and  molasses  are 
among  the  leading  products.  Cap.  Point  Coupee.  P.  12,981. 

Point  Couple,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Point  Coup6e  parish,  La. 

Point  du  Ch^ne,  p. -v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  N.  B., 
on  the  island  of  Shediac,  and  on  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
the  N.  terminus  of  European  and  North  American  Rail- 
way, and  has  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  Quebec  and  Char- 
lottetown.     P.  about  150. 

Pointe-a-Pitre,  town  of  the  French  island  of  Guade- 
loupe, in  the  West  Indies,  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbor 
on  the  Petit  Cul-du-Sac,  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade. 
P.  about  19,000. 

Pointe  Claire,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Jacques  Cartier  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  and  on  (Jrand  Trunk 
Railway,  15  miles  W.  of  Montreal,  and  07  miles  from  La- 
chine,  has  extensive  stone-quarries.     P.  461. 

Point  Edward.     See  Sarnia. 

Pointer  {Cunt's  arionfavis),  a  species  of  dog  of  the 
hound  type,  employed  for  hunting  game.  The  best-known 
breed  is  the  S])anish  pointer,  probably  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  faculty  of  pointing  at  game,  though  much  developed 
by  training,  seems  to  be  chietly  due  to  inheritance,  so  that 
dogs  of  the  purest  stock  acquire  the  habit  almost  without 
instruction. 

Point  Isabel,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  ICO. 

Point  Levi.     See  Levis. 

Point  Pleasant,  tp..  Warren  co..  111.,  has  1  weekly 
newspa])er.     P.  1004. 

Point  Pleasant,  p.-v.,  Monroe  tp.,  Clermont  oo.,  0., 
on  Ohio  River.    Native  place  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.    P.  137. 

Point  Pleasant,  v.,Val!ey  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.  P.  138. 

Point  Pleasant,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va., 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  -with  Ohio  River,  and 
opposite  Gallipolis,  0.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  coal  and  salt,  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  fought  with  the  Indians  during 
the  colonial  history  of  America,  Oct.  10, 1774.  (See  Lewis, 
Gen.  Andrew.)     P.  773. 

Point  Reyes,  tp.,  Marin  co.,  Cal.     P.  271. 

Poiri'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin.  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
and  there  are  700  private  looms  in  operation.     P.  6770. 

Poison.  See  Toxicology.  See  also  Jitrtsprudence, 
Mf.dical.  by  Prof.  John  Ordroxaux,  M.  D.,  LL.D.:  and 
Lead-Poisoning. 

Poison  Ivy.     See  Rprs. 

Poison  of  Serpents.  The  venom  of  serpents  is 
formed  in  a  gland  which  lies  back  of  and  below  the  eye 
on  each  side,  and  the  gland  of  either  side  discharges  its 
poison  through  a  duct  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the  hol- 
low fang.  The  poison  is  in  all  serpents  a  thin  yellow  fluid, 


which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  albuminoid  matters  in  solu- 
tion, and  resembles  white  of  egg.  One  of  these  albumen 
compounds  is  the  poison,  the  others  are  inert.  The  poison 
i^  active — half  a  drop  of  rattlesnake  venom  will  kill  a 
j)igeon — -and  when  dried  it  jireservos  its  virulence  for 
years ;  neither  is  it  altered  by  contact  with  weak  acids. 
strong  alkalies,  alcohol,  iodine,  bromine,  or  any  disin- 
fectant like  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  In<lian  surgeons  corroborate  the  prediction 
made  years  ago  by  f>r.  Weir  Mitchell  in  .■Vmerica.  that  the 
action  of  all  the  various  snake-venoms  would  be  fouml  in 
time  to  be  alike.  In  fact,  they  differ  only  in  that  some 
produce  more  local  effects,  and  some  destroy  sooner  than 
others  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

The  effects  are  di\  isible  int'>  local  and  general,  immeiliato 
and  remote.  The  venom  having  been  injected  under  the  skin 
by  the  fang,  the  first  effect  i.'J  a  general  feebleness,  in  which 
the  heart  shares,  and  which  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  vomiting.  If  the  dose  be  large,  the  animal  or 
man  dies  within  a  time  which  varies  iVom  twenty  minutes 
to  hours ;  but  if.  in  man.  he  survives  several  days,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  recovery.  The  first  effects  arc  ujion  the  nerve- 
centres  of  breathing,  and  of  the  heart  and  muscles  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  early  dejircssion  j)asses  over,  recovery  is  often 
sudden,  or  else  the  creature  [loisoned  enters  the  second 
stage  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  chanictcrizcd  by  blood- 
changes,  and  by  a  general  degradation  in  the  nutrition  of 
every  tissue,  so  that  all  suffer  nutre  or  less.  The  series  of 
changes  begins  with  lessened  or  lout  power  of  the  blood  to 
clot:  at  the  same  time  the  texture  of  the  smaller  vessels  is 
so  altered  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  incoagulable 
blood,  which,  if  the  nninml  survive  long,  finds  its  way  into 
the  tissue  of  nearly  every  organ,  causing  thus  symptoms 
which  vary  as  the  organ  most  affected  is  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  liver,  lungs,  or  kidneys.  These  changes  result,  tlicre- 
fore,  in  bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  breathing 
or  digestive  organs,  and  in  oppressed  respiration,  bloody 
stools  or  bloody  urine,  and  tinally  in  coma  or  convulsions, 
which  close  the  scene.  These  facts  account  for  the  variety 
of  descriptions  given  by  authors  of  the  causes  of  death  in 
snake-bite.  The  local  symptoms  vary  with  the  snake,  but 
vary  in  degree  only.  First,  there  is  thrown  out  about  the 
fang-track  a  vast  amount  of  blood,  which,  as  it  cannot  clot, 
soaks  through  the  tissues,  arnl  even  stains  the  bones.  The 
muscles  near  by  sr»ften,  and  at  last  inflammation  comes  on. 
with  great  swelling  and  jiain,  and  with,  at  last,  more  or 
less  local  death  of  the  part. 

Snake-venom  does  not  affect  plants.  Seeds  will  germi- 
nate in  it.  and  it  does  not  check  the  growth  of  the  yeast- 
])Iant  or  inhibit  the  development  of  bacteria  or  vibriones  ; 
but  to  all  life  above  these  it  is  fatal  when  inoculated  in 
sufficient  amount,  while  it  dttes  not  seem  to  have  any 
power  to  injure  when  swallowed:  so  that  the  author  has 
even  fed  pigeons  on  it,  giving  20  or  .'JO  drops  a  day  for  a 
week  without  harming  them.  Mixture  with  gastric  juice 
alone  d(»es  not  destroy  its  power,  but  it  is  altered  below 
the  stomach,  and  seems  unable  to  enter  the  blood  in  a 
virulent  form  by  this  channel.  Birds  die  easily  from  ven- 
om— cold-blooded  creatures  slowly,  unless  kept  very  warm. 

There  is  no  antidote  yet  known.  The  iiro])cr  treatment 
is  to  tie  a  ligatuie  around  the  jpart  bitten,  and  at  once  to 
lay  open  the  wound  in  the  line  of  the  fang-mark.  It  is 
useless  to  apply  any  local  dressing,  save  to  put  the  part 
in  hot  water  to  provoke  copious  bleeding.  If  within  reach 
of  full  help,  an  elastic  bandage  should  be  put  around  the 
whole  limb,  after  Esmarch's  plan  for  bloorlless  operations, 
until  time  is  given  to  deal  with  the  part  bitten.  This  would 
be  better  than  a  mere  ligature  alone,  which  causes  swelling 
beyond  it.  After  ligation  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
squeeze  out  the  venom  from  the  wound.  Next,  alcohol 
should  be  given  until  the  heart  is  excited,  when  the  liga- 
tures may  be  loosened  a  little,  so  as  to  admit  to  the  gen- 
eral circulation  some  of  the  jmison,  which  soon  or  late 
must  reach  it.  When  the  heart  begins  to  fail  the  ligature 
should  be  tightened  again  and  more  stimulus  given,  and 
so  the  poison  which  remains  may  be  fought  in  detail.  The 
alcohol  is  not  an  antidote.  Men  bitten  when  dead  drunk 
die;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  carry  tlie  suddenly-enfeebled  sys- 
tem over  this  time  of  weakness.  For  the  second  stage  there 
is  little  to  do  but  to  ease  pain  and  wait. 

Rattlesnake-bite  is  rarely  fatal:  cobra-bite  is  more  so, 
not  on  account  of  being  a  much  stronger  poison,  but  be- 
cause of  the  generally  larger  size  of  the  snakes  and  of  the 
speed  with  which  in  a  hot  climate  they  accumulate  venom, 
the  severity  of  symptoms  being  directly  as  the  dose  of 
poison.  The  authorities  on  serpent-venom  are  Fontana, 
Poisons;  Weir  Mitchell,  Veunm  of  Rattlesnake  ;  arx'-Wnyv^r, 
The  Poisnnons  Serpents  of  India.  Weir  MitpHELL. 

Poisson'  (Simeon  Denis),  b.  at  Pithiviers,  department 
of  Loiret,  France.  June  21.  17S1;  was  educated  at  the 
^oole  Polytechnique,  and  became  professor  in  that  school 
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in  1802;  member  of  the  bureau  of    longitudes  in  1808; 

counsellor  of  the  university  in  1S20  ;  peer  of  France  in  1S37. 
D.  Apr.  25,  IS  JO.  His  priniip:il  works  are  Tniiie  de  Mf- 
caniqnr  (2  vols.,  ISII),  MulliFitKiliciU  Tlieor;i  nf  ffcrit  (2 
Tols.,  1.S35),  besides  about  ;iii(l  memoirs  in  scientific  jour- 
nals, mostly  on  mathematical  physics. 

Poitiers',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  ViiMine,  on  the  Clain,  is  an  old,  ill-built,  and  gloomy 
place,  but  it  lias  a  celebrated  lyceuni,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, a  good  public  library,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. Largo  breweries,  distilleries,  spinning-mills,  glass- 
works, anil  tanneries  are  in  operation,  and  an  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  wool,  wax,  honey,  and 
leather.  Jiero  Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeated  and 
captured  King  John  of  France  and  brought  him  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Englanil  in  1358.     P.  .10,036. 

Poitiers,  Diana  of.     See  Di.\xe  de  Poitiers. 

Poitou',  an  old  province  of  Western  France,  now  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  Deux  Sevres,  Vendue,  and 
Vienne.  It  became  an  English  possession  in  1151,  on  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor,  the  countess  of  Poitou,  and  Henry  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  I.  of  England.  In  1201,  Pliilip 
Augustus  conquered  it  from  England,  and  although  it  once 
more  reverted  to  that  country  in  13ilU  by  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  it  was  soon  after  reconquered,  and  finally  incor- 
porated with  the  French  crown. 

Poka&;'on,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  Michigan 
Central  K.  11.     P.  228;  of  tp.  13S6. 

Pokanokets.    See  M.tss.iCHtsETTS  Indlins. 

Poke,  a  name  given  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  to  Phi/fn!acea 
decandrfi  (see  (Jfarret-root),  and  in  other  parts  to  Vera- 
trum  riridc  (see  Veh.itritm).  These  plants  are  both  poi- 
sonous, and  both  useful  in  medicine,  but  differ  widely  in 
properties  and  appearance.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
former  are  eaten  like  asparagus. 

Poker,    a  game  of  cards    for  two  or  more   players, 

originating  in  the  S.  \X.  of  the  U.  S.  .about  1835.  forrnerly 
played  with  20  cards,  excluding  all  below  the  tens,  but  now, 
under  the  name  "  draw-poker,"  emjjioying  a  full  pack. 
The  original  '*  twenty-deck  poker"  was  a  variety  of 
**  brag,"  a  game  much  in  use  in  .\merica  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  but  now  become  obsolete  by  the  superior  in- 
terest uf  modern  games.  The  most  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  rules  of  draw-poker  may  be  found  in  a  pam- 
phlet liy  Hon.  R.  C.  Schenck  (London,  1874). 

Pokhurn,  town  of  Hindostan,  dominion  of  ,Todhpoor, 
which  is  tributary  to  (treat  P.ritain,  is  a  desolate-looking 
place,  surrounded  with  heavy  walls,  and  containing  a  very 
conspicuous  temple.  It  carries  on  an  important  transit- 
trailc.      I>.  15,000. 

Po'la,townof  .\ustria,in  Istria,  on  an  inlet  of  the  .Adri- 
atic, 54  miles  S.  of  Trieste,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
I'h-ifti  Jiih'a,  of  which  it  contains  several  interesting  ruins 
— an  amphitheatre,  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  etc. :  was 
made  a  nav.al  station  in  1H50,  and  has  an  excellent  and  for- 
tified harbor,  an  arsenal,  a  dry  dock,  etc.     P.  T  0.324. 

Po'lacre  [It.  polarca],  a  three-masted  vessel  of  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  rigged  in  a  peculiar  style  called 
the  polacca-rig,  and  oftener  square  rigged;  but  the  main 
and  fore  masts  are  of  only  one  piece,  and  have  neither 
cross-trees,  caps,  tops,  nor  horses  for  the  upper  yards. 

Po'Iand  [from  ;)oWr/,  "a  plain"]  comprised  at  the  time 
of  its  first  ilivision  an  area  of  2S2.0nil  sq.  m..  with  about 
12.200.000  inhabitants,  and  extended  from  the  P.altic  .«ea 
to  the  Carpathian  .Mountains  ;  bounded  E.  by  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Smolensk.  Tchernigov,  Poltava,  and  Khersi>n, 
and  W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia,  Branilcnburg, 
and  Poincrania.  The  surface  of  this  territory  presents  one 
vast  plain,  swelling  just  cmjugh  in  the  centre  to  form  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  lialtio  and 
those  flowing  to  the  Black  Pea.  Large  tracts  of  the  land 
consist  of  sand,  heath,  an(l  .swamp,  others  are  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  beech,  and  oak,  but  generally  the  soil  is  a 
light  loam,  well  suited  for  agriculture  and  aiforiling  excel- 
lent ])asture.s,  Fiom  ancient  times  large  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine  were  reared  here,  and  much  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  fruit  was  raised  ;  honey,  wax,  and  salt  wore 
also  largely  proiluccfl. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  form  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  Slavic  family.  They  appeared  flrst  in 
history  in  the  fifth  century  under  the  name  of  the  P(dani, 
occupying  the  plain  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and 
living  among  other  Slavic  tribes,  as,  for  instance,  the  .Ma- 
sovii,  Kujavii,  Obotrites,  Wends,  etc.,  which  they  partly 
absorbed,  partly  subdued.  For  several  centuries,  however, 
their  history  is  fabulous,  and  it  <lid  not  assume  a  clear  and 
distinct  shape  until  the  time  of  Miec/.yslnw  I.  (002-9512). 
By  his  marriage  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dombrow ka  he 


was  induced  to  embrace  Christianity  and  to  allow  it  to  bo 
preached  among  his  subjects,  and  thereby  the  country  came 
in  close  contact  with  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  His 
son,  Boleslas  I.  Chrobry  the  (ireat  (002-10251,  extended 
the  frontiers  to  the  Saale  in  the  W..  the  Dnieper  in  the  E., 
and  the  Danube  in  the  S.,  and  contributed  at  the  same  tiuie 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  ein])ire:  he  estab- 
lished the  archbishopric  of  (Incsen  and  received  the  roval 
crown  from  the  pope.  Both  these  kings  belonged  to  the 
Piast  dynasty,  whi.  b  ruled  over  P.ilaml  to  1370.  when  it 
became  extinct  with  Casiinir  III.  It  was  followed  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  .lagelhms.  who  were  grand  dukes  of  Lith- 
uania, and  united  that  country  to  Poland.  When  the  .Ja- 
gellonian  family  became  extinct  in  1572  with  Sigismund 
II.,  Poland  became  an  elective  monarchy:  and  this  cir- 
cumstance is  apparently  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  great 
misfortunes  which  befell  the  Polish  nation.  Parlies  were 
formed,  which  fought  not  for  victory,  but  for  life,  and  means 
were  employed  in  the  party  contests  which  made  defeat  not 
ruin,  but  crime.  It  was  natural  that  the  party  which  op- 
posed the  election  of  a  king  shouM  often  assume  the  aspect 
of  traitors  in  the  eye?  of  the  king  elected,  and  thus  it  be- 
came less  unnatural  when  jiarties  often  employed  treason 
in  order  to  avoid  defeat.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
elective  monarcdiy.  and  this  principle  had  in  Poland  the 
freest  scope  f<tr  its  evil  consequences,  because  it  corre- 
sponded to  a  defect  in  the  nati(mal  character.  There  is.  or 
was,  in  the  Polish  character  a  wild  pride,  an  undisciplined 
feeling  of  iudcpendcncc  ( ind<'pcndcn''e  without  obedience), 
a  wrong  idea  of  frcciliuu  (frcciloiu  without  duty  I ;  and  their 
history  is  the  Nemesis  of  this  fault.  They  saw  in  the 
elective  monarchy  a  guaranty  of  their  liberty  as  a  people, 
anil  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  might  be  Ihe  annihihi- 
.tion  of  their  existence  as  a  nation — a  mistake  which  reap- 
pears in  many  other  jmints  of  their  political  organization, 
most  strikingly  in  their  liWrmii  nin.  In  the  Polish  diet, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  Casimir  II.  ( 1177-9-1), 
any  one  meinbcr  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the  action  of 
the  whole  diet  to  a  dead  standsii!!  by  his  veto.  .As  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Pole  to  submit  to  anything  which  was  not 
of  liis  own  choosing,  every  decision  of  the  diet  had  to  bo 
unanimous  in  order  to  be  valid  :  and  when,  after  nionth.s 
of  debate  and  fight,  of  intriguing  and  bribery,  of  violence 
and  manslaughter,  the  assembly  approached  to  unanimity, 
one  disagreeing  member,  concealed  in  the  chimney  and  in 
the  last  moment  crying  out  into  the  hall  his  veto,  was 
enough  to  prostrate  the  most  enormous  exertions  and  re- 
new the  most  intolerable  agonies:  and  just  as  if  tlicro 
had  been  an  evil  purpose  in  the  play,  the  social  or- 
ganizjition  of  the  Polish  j>eoplo  showed  a  defect  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  their  political  constitution.  There  was 
no  third  estate.  Coninierce  and  industry  were  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  .lews.  They  were  degraded 
into  mere  means  of  gain,  and  they  never  ranked,  or  pre- 
tended to  rank,  as  an  iiujiortiint  branch  of  the  busine.-s  of 
the  people.  Literature  and  art  were  occupations  of  the 
nobility,  and  nothing  but  occupations,  splendid  gifts 
were  wasted  in  finding  out  new  ornamentations  for  other 
people's  ideas  and  other  people's  artistic  types.  The  na- 
i  tion  consisted  of  two  classes  only — the  nobles,  who  owned 
j  the  soil  and  strove  after  an  illusory  freedom  ;  and  the 
serfs,  who  cultivated  the  soil  and  were  tied  to  it  in  njiser- 
ablc  thraldom.  The  connecting  link,  the  vital  channel 
I  between  these  two  classes,  was  lacking,  and  in  several 
I  cases  the  Polish  peasants  sided  with  Ihe  oppres.sors  of  tho 
Polish  nation,  and  fell  with  fire  and  sword  on  their  own 
countrymen  who  hiid  risen  in  rebellion  lo  fight  for  tho 
freedom  of  their  falhcrhind.  The  conse<|uenecs  of  this 
situation  soon  became  evident.  In  1572  the  ilynasly  of 
I  the  .lagellons  became  extinct  with  Sigismund  II.  In  LSTS 
'  more  than  25.000  Polish  noblemen  in  brilliant  olliro, 
armed  r<./)-i?  ;i/^.  and  Hilh  their  horses  g.ogcously  capari- 
■soned,  assembled  on  the  field  of  Wola  to  choose  Ihcir 
new  king.  Several  candidates  ptescnted  tliein»elves.  and 
!  the  most  worthless  of  them  was  chosen — Henry  of  Vulois. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  ran  away  to  become  king  of. 
France,  and  then  followed  the  voivode  of  Transylvania. 
Stephen  Bathori  (  I57.'>->*«I ;  three  primTS  of  Ihe  Swedish 
Vasft  dvnastv.  Sigismund  III..  Ladi«lau,«  VI..  and  .lohn 
Casimir  (1580-1072):  a  native  Pole,  .ddin  Sobieski  (1071- 
90):  and  at  last  the  two  electors  of  Saxony.  Augustus 
11.  to  1733,  and  Augustus  MI.  to  1703.  Every  new  i>rinoe 
brought  a  new  set  of  vices,  whi.  h  the  P<de<  imilatod  with 
loo  much  success,  and  produced  warn  nilli  new  enemies,  in 
which  the  PolesVon  Ihe  Imtlles  with  their  blood  and  paid 
the  expenses  with  their  bc-l  provinces.  Internal  jealou.y. 
rivalry,  and  dissensions  -plil  the  nation  into  :is  many  parlies 
as  there  were  noble  fainilies.  and  bribery,  violence,  intrigue, 
and  treachery  blossomed  like  Ihislles  in  .Aueu"t.  Poland 
was  ripe,  and  with  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  in  1703  the 
I  end  began.     There  was  one  partjr,  called  monarchists  or 
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roformors,  anil  lifadcd  by  the  family  of  Czartoryski,  which 
saw  whoro  the  root  of  the  evil  lay,  and  tried  to  hit  it.    The 
abolition  of  fihcntin  veto  and  the  establishment  of  an  hered- 
itary constitutional   monareliy   were  their  ideas :   and   in 
order  to  realize  them  they  sought  and  found  the  support 
of  Catharinu    1 1,    of  Russia,     .-^t  the  death   of   Aujjustus 
they  succccdi'd.  by  tlie  aid  of  Russian  bayonets,  in  phtein;; 
Stanislas  Pcmiatowslii,  a  member  of  the  Czartoryski  family 
and  a  groat  favorite  of  the  empress,  on  the  Polish  throne, 
and  the  work  of  reform  bei;an  immediately.      Catharine 
saw  very  soon,  however,  that  Puhiud.  reformed  in  this  di- 
rection, would  very  ra])idly  fall  out  of  her  grasp,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  changed  position.     There  was  another  Jiarty, 
headed  by  the  family  of  I'otocki,  and  called  republicans  be- 
cause they  defended  the  old  oligarchical  institutions.    They 
had  adopteil  the  old  Polish  maxim  of  religious  toleration, 
while  the  Czartoryskis  were  fanatical    Roman    Catholics 
and  tried  to  exclude  all  dissenters  from  olTice.    The  empress 
chose  to  defend  religious  toleration  and  "republican"  in- 
stitutions, and  having  entirely  forgotten  her  former  favor- 
ite, the  present  king,  she  had  a  number  of  his  adherents 
kidnapped  in  the  night  and  sent  to  .Siberia.      This  oc- 
casioned the  Confederation  of  liar,  heailed  by  the  family 
of  Pulaski,  and  formed  in  1708  against  foreign  aggression 
(which  meant  Russia),  regal  usurpati(m  (which  meant  the 
king  and  the  Czartoryski  party),  and  the  influence  of  the 
dissenters  (which  meant  the  republican  or  Potocki  party). 
The  confusion  could  not  be  greater.     The  confederates  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  the  war  began. 
Catharine  h.ad  a  large  army  in  the  country,  and  in  1772  a 
Prussian  and  an  Austrian  army  also  entered  Poland.     A 
diet  was  convoked  in  1773,  but  only  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment  of  the  country — its   first   division.     Russia 
took  the  palatinates    of  Polotzk,  Vitebsk,  and  Mstislavl, 
comprising  an  area  of  42,000  sq.   ra.,   with   l..Sun,000  in- 
habitants;   Prussia   took    the    province    of    Posen,    area 
13,000  sq.  m.,  population  416,000  ;  and  Austria  took  Galieia 
and  Lodomeria,  area  27,000  sq.  m.,  population  2,700,000. 
The  second  and  third  divisions  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  people  had  now  become  thoroughly  roused  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  dangers  which  their  old  constitution  in- 
volved, and  reform  became  the  work  of  the  day.     Libcnim 
veto  was  abolished,  the  crown  was  made  hereditary,  the 
cities  received  political  rights,   etc.     But,   unfortunately, 
there  were  found  a  few  persons  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Catharine  11.,  formed  the  Confederation  of  Torgovitza  in 
1702,  in  defence  of  the  old  •'  republican  "  institutions,  and 
under  the  prete.\t   of   aiding    them   and  their  cause  the 
Russi.an    army   invaded    Poland   onco    more.      Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged  the  reformers, 
found  it  more  profitable  now  to  side  with  the  czarina,  and 
when,  at  last,  the  poor  king  himself  went  over  to  the  con- 
federates. Joseph   Poniatowski  and   Kosciusko's   victories 
■were  in   vain ;  the  second  division   took  place.      Russia 
seized  a  territory  of  96,000  sq.  m.,  with  3,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  Prussia  one  of  22,000  sq.  m.,  with  1,100,000  in- 
habitants.    A  general  and  violent  rising  in  all  the  Polish 
provinces  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians had  to  retreat;  but  in  the  right  moment  Austria  en- 
tered the  stage  and  turned  the  baLance.     Kosciusko  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Macieowice,  Praga  was  stormed  by  Su- 
waroff,  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  king  resigned  his  crown, 
and  the  third  division  (in  1795)  annihilated  the  e.xistence 
of  Poland.     Russia  took  all  the  provinces  E.  of  the  Nie- 
men  and  Bug  (area  43,000  sq.  m.,  population  1,200,000) ; 
Austria,  those  between  the    Bug   and  the   Vistula  (area 
l.S.OOO   sq.    m.,    population    1,000,000);    and    Prussia   the 
remainder,  together  with  the  capital  (area  21,000  sq.  m., 
population  1,000,000).     Thus  the  end  had  come.     In  ISU 
a  rearrangement  of  the  Polish  territories  took  place.    Na- 
poleon had  in  1S07  established  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  con- 
sisting of  the  Polish  provinces  which  Prussia  ceded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.     But  after  his  disastrous   campaign   in 
Russia  any  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Poland  vanished,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
the  largest  ]>art  of  the  former  Polish  territory  was  given 
to  or  taken  by  Russia.     Alexander  erected  a  kingdom  of 
PoLand,  g.ave  it  a  free  constitution,  and,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  the  country  seemed  to  have  not  only  a  tolerable, 
but  even  a  hopeful  future.     But  no  one  ever  knew  what 
Alexander  meant.     The  good  and  sensible  which  he  at- 
tempted remained  floating  in  the  air  like  a  dream  ;  that 
on  which  he  succeeded  in  bestowing  form  and  shape  was 
atrocious  and  di-sgusting.     At  the  end  of  his  reign  that 
line  of  policy  began  to  show  itself  which  since  has  been 
followed  by  his  successors— denationalizing  and  Russian- 
izing Poland.     The  consequence  of  this  policy  has  been 
a  number  of  bloody  rebellions— in  1S30,  1846,  1849,  and 
18G3 — which  have  ijeen  put  down  and  stamped  out  by  the 
Russians   with  unexampled  .and  revolting  severity,  while 
the  behavior  of  the  Poles  has  excited  at  once  the  highest 


admiration  for  their  valor  and  persevoranco  and  the  deepest 
pity  for  their  lack  of  unity  and  discipline. 

Ltinijitat/e  and  Literninrc. — See  Polish   Lanciuack  and 
LiTEiiATiniK,  by  Joseph  Kzakoe.      Cleme.ns  I'eteuse.n. 
Poland,  p. -v.,  Cass  tp..  Clay  co.,  Ind.     P.  126. 
Poliiiid,  tp.,  Buena  Vista  eo.,  la.     P.  60. 
Politiitl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  .Androscoggin  oo.,  Me.     P.  2436. 
Poland,  Ip..  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1418. 
Poland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0.,  on  Ashtabula 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     P.  433;  of  tp.  2(81. 

Poland  (Luke  P.).  T,I,.I)..  b.  at  Wcstford,  Vt..  Nov.  1, 
1815:  received  an  academic  education:   was   admitted  to 
the  bar  1836;  was  register  of  probate  1839-10.  prosecuting 
attorney  1843-44  ;  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  annually 
re-elected,   1848-65.  becoming   chicf-juslico   1860;    served 
as  IT.  S.  Senator,  filling  the  ^■acancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Jacob  Collamer,  1865-07,  and   was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1867-75:  was  a  regent  of  the  .Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  took  an  active  jiart  in  legislation. 
Polar^  in  geometry.     .See  Pole. 
Polar  Bear.     See  Bear. 
Polar  Circles.     See  ANTAnmc  and  Aiictic. 
Polar  Clock.     See  Optics  (conclusion),  by  Pres.  F. 
A.  P.  Barnauo. 

Po'lar  Co-or'dinates,  a  system  of  co-ordinates  by 
means  of  which  ])oints  are  referred  to  a  fixed  line,  c:illcil  the 
initial  Hue,  and  to  a  fixed  point  of  that  line,  called  the  /Kite. 
There  m.ay  be  two  cases  :  (1  )  all  the  ]>oints  considered  may- 
lie  in  the  same  plane  ;  and  (2)  the  points  considered  may 
be  situated  in  any  manner  in  space.  In  the  former  case, 
only  two  co-ordinates  are  required  :  in  the  latter  case,  three 
are  necessary.  (1 )  Let  A  X 
Fig.  1.  be  a  fixed  line,  and  let  P  be 

jiny  point  lying  in  a  plane 
through  A  X  ;  then  will  the 
])oint  P  be  known,  or  given, 
when  we  know  the  angle 
X  .\  P  and  the  distance  A  P. 
The  angle  X  A  P,  denoted 
by  V,  is  called  the  direction  anjfe  of  P,  and  the  distance  A  P, 
denoted  by  r,  is  called  the  rodinn  vector  of  P.  By  giving 
proper  values  to  v  and  r,  the  jtoint  P  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  any  point  of  the  jdanc  X  A  P.  If  P  is  any  point 
of  a  plane  curve  lying  in  the  jdane  X  A  P.  the  equation 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  r  and  v  is  called  the 
polar  equation  of  the  curve  ;  r  and  v  are  the  polar  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  ]ioint  P.  (2i  Let 
A  X  be  a  fixed  line,  let  X  A  P' 
be  a  jdane  through  A  X.  ami 
let  P  be  any  point  in  space. 
Draw  P  P'  perpendicular  to  the 
jilane  X  A  i".  anil  let  1"  be  the 
point  in  which  this  perpen- 
dicular meets  the  jdjine;  then 
will  the  position  of  P  be  known 
with  re.-ipect  to  A  X  when  wo 
know  the  angle  X  A  P',  denoted  by  n,  the  angle  P'  A  P,  de- 
noted by  V,  and  the  distance  A  P,  denoted  by  /■.  The  quan- 
tities a,  r,  and  r  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  P  :  by  giving 
suitable  values  to  these  co-ordinates,  the  point  P  may  be 
made  to  coincide  with  any  jtoint  in  space.  If  P  is  any 
point  of  a  curve  in  space,  the  two  equiitions  which  ex- 
press the  relations  between  r,  r,  and  u  ai'c  called  thv  polar 
equations  of  the  curve.  If  P  is  any  point  of  a  curved  sur- 
face, the  single  equation  which  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween r,  r,  and  «  is  called  the  polar  equation  of  the  surface. 
The  method  of  ])olar  co-ordinates  is  used  in  analytical  in- 
vestig,ations,  and  on  account  of  its  simjjlicity  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  subjects  of  astronomj*  and  jinalytical 
mechanics.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Po'lar  £qua'tionS9  of  a  curve  or  surface,  are  those  in 
which,  instead  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  origin,  and  the  angle  or  angles  which 
its  direction  makes  with  the  axes  of  reference,  are  used. 
They  are  much  used  in  asti'onomy  for  the  expression  of 
the  orbits  and  varying  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
indeed,  the  terms  latitude,  longitude,  riijht  ascension,  de- 
clination, etc.  refer  to  angular  co-ordinates,  which  alone 
can  be  directly  derived  from  observation. 

Polar'iscope  [Gr.  ttoK^Iv,  to  "turn."  and  aKoTTeiv,io 
"  view  "],  properly,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  condition 
of  radiant  light  as  to  polarization.  The  term  is,  however, 
very  commonly  employed  to  denote  .any  of  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  examination  of  trans- 
parent media  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  fai-  they  may 
possess  the  polarizing  power.  Among  the  simpler  forms 
of  pol.arisopo  may  be  mentioned  th.at  of  .^av.art,  in  which 
two  plates  of  quartz  four  or  five  millimetres  thick,  cut 
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from  the  crystal  parallel  to  a  face  of  one  of  tho  terminal 
pvrainitls,  are  crossed  upon  each  other  and  secured  in  a 
setting  along  with  a  tourmaline  plate  having  its  axis  45° 
from  the  ])rincipal  planes  of  the  quartz.  The  tourmaline 
acts  as  an  analyzer  (see  Polauizatio.n),  and  when  the 
light  cfjming  to  the  eye  through  this  eye-piece  is  polarized, 
the  field  of  view  is  striped  with  colored  bands  or  fringes. 
In  Babinet's  polariscope  a  thick  plate  of  unannealed  glass 
occupies  one  end  of  a  short  tube,  and  a  Nicol's  prism  the 
other.  This  in  jiolarizcd  light  gives  colored  figures  in  the 
field,  which  in  common  light  are  not  seen.  Arago's  polar- 
iscope consists  of  a  plate  of  quartz  cut  across  the  axis 
placerl  in  one  end  of  a  tube  which  carries  in  the  other  end 
a  doubly-refracting  prism.  Two  images  are  seen,  both 
colorless"  in  common  light,  but  exhibiting  complementary 
colors  in  light  wliich  is  polarized.  Soleil's  polariscope, 
employed  in  his  ingenious  saccharimeter,  is  a  disk  of 
quartz  formed  of  two  semicircular  plates  severally  cut  from 
right-han<led  and  left-handed  crystals  across  tho  axis,  and 
joined  along  their  common  diameter.  Light  transmitted 
through  this  disk  and  received  through  an  analyzer  is 
colorless  if  unpolarized ;  but  if  originally  polarized,  will 
exhibit  com]ilementary  colors  in  the  two  semicircles,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  position  of  the  an.alyzer,  in  which  the  tint 
is  the  same  on  both  sides.  This  tint,  called  the  "  tint  of 
passage,"  changes  with  a  very  slight  movement  in  rotation 
of  tho  analyzer  or  of  the  plane  of  original  polarization, 
and  the  tint's  become  again  contrasted.  Senarmont's  polar- 
iscope is  a  compound  plate,  or  flat  rectangular  prism  m^ide 
up  of  four  triangular  prisms,  two  of  them  cut  from  right- 
handed,  anil  the  other  two  from  left-handed  quartz  crys- 
tals, lu  polarized  light  it  presents  colored  stripes  par- 
allel to  the  edges  of  the  plate,  the  middle  stripe  being  well 
delincd  and  dark.  These  stripes,  in  a  certain  position  of 
the  analyzer  and  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  are  contin- 
uous from  end  to  end  ;  but  on  the  slightest  rotatory  dis- 
placement of  either  they  become  dislocated,  the  halves 
being  displaced  laterally  in  opposite  directions.  Any  in- 
strument capable  of  being  used  as  a  polarizer,  or  as  an 
analyzer  of  polarized  light,  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  polariscope,  since,  when  common  light  is  observed 
through  such  an  instrument,  the  intensity  is  independent 
of  the  azimuth;  while  polarized  light  exhibits  a  variable 
intensity  when  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  is  varied  by 
rotaticm.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Polar'ity  [Or.  noKelf,  "to  turn"],  in  language,  i.s  the 
name  of  a  phenomenon,  which  some  words  present,  of  hav- 
ing opposite  meanings,  as  lUke,  which  is  applied  to  a  ditch 
and  an  embankment,  as  the  clay  taken  from  one  forms  tho 
other. 

Polarity^  a  physical  character  possessed  in  certain 
conditions  by  some  bodies  or  their  molecules,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  manifest,  in  a  determinate  direction,  properties 
which  are  analogous  and  at  the  same  time  contrasted  on 
opjMjsite  side.".  The  original  idea  attached  to  this  term 
was  much  simpler,  embracing  merely  a  geometrical  rela- 
tion. A  pole  of  any  circle  of  the  sphere  is  a  point  in  the 
sidierical  surfatio  around  which  as  a  centre  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle  revolving  in  the  same  surface  will  describe 
with  its  remoter  extremity  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
of  which  it  is  tho  pole.  .4s  there  are  always  two  points  on 
tho  sphere  wliich  fulfil  this  condition,  and  as  these  are  tlia- 
metrically  opposite,  the  term  pole  was,  in  con.sequence  of 
the  obvious  analogy,  early  transferred  to  tiio  opposite 
points  in  n  magnet  which  are  the  ai)parent  centres  of  its 
dissimilar  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  The  notion 
seems,  inileed,  to  have  long  prevailed  that  those  forces  arc 
actually  inherent  in  those  points;  but  as  every  fragment 
of  a  magnet,  however  small,  has  still  its  twc)  poles,  it  is 
eviilcnt  that  such  polar  jxiints  are  merely  the  jioints  of 
common  intersection  of  the  resultants  in  dill'erent  direc- 
tions of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  the  individual  molecules. 
Magnetic  polarity  is  happily  illustrated  and  rationally  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  Ampere,  which  attributes  the 
phenomena  of    magnetic  ^^.^ 


attr;iction  antl  repulsion 
to  ihe  reaction  ujion  each 
other  of  closed  electric 
circuits  surrounding  tho 
molctnilcs.  Tho  condi-  ■ 
tion  of  a  molecule,  as 
supposed  in  this  theory, 
ia  illustrated  on  a  palpa- 
ble sciile  in  the  little  ap- 
paratus represented  in 
tho'ttut  known  as  "  De  la 
Kivo's  ring."  A  current 
generated  by  a  miniatui'o 

battery  floated  on  a  cork  is  maintaineil  in  tho  ring  above 
tho  float:  and  this,  when  api>ronched  by  a  magnet,  ex- 
hibits polarity  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  plane, 


the  axis  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  two  poles 

sensibly  coincident. 

The  term  "  polarity  "  is  not,  however,  limited  in  physics 
to  cases  in  which  manifestations  of  active  energy  are  ob- 
served to  take  place.  It  is  applied  to  any  case  in  which 
similar  but  contrasted  properties  are  oppositely  and  sym- 
metrically disposed.  The  most  important  examples'  of 
this  are  the  polarity  possessed  under  certain  eireumstanees 
by  the  rays  of  light  and  heat,  for  which  sec  Polakiza- 
Tiox  or  Light.  F.  A.  P.  Bailnaiid. 

Polariza'tion  of  Li^ht,  a  physical  condition  pro- 
duced in  rays  of  light  by  rctlection  or  refractirin,  in  which 
they  exhibit  unequal  intensities  when  subsequently  re- 
flected in  different  ])lanes  at  a  constant  incidence.  This  is 
the  characteristic  most  easily  detecte<l,  though  polarized 
light  possesses  other  properties,  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
P(darization  of  light  by  reflection  was  first,  as  stated  in 
the  article  OrTics,  observed  by  Malus  in  l.*<n8.  It  is  also 
produced  by  refraction — partially  by  ordinary  refraction, 
and  completely  by  double  refraction.  Polarization  by  re- 
flection is  also  partial,  excejit  for  a  limited  number  of  re- 
flecting 8ubst:inces,  and  for  them  at  particular  determinate 
incidences.  Water  and  glass  are  su(^h  substanues,  and  the 
polarizing  incidences  for  these  are — for  the  first,  62°  46', 
and  for  the  second,  64°  35'.  The  variatiiuis  of  relative 
intensity  of  the  two  images  of  a  luminous  i)oint  produced 
by  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  when  observed  through  a 
second  similar  crystal  which  is  rotated  in  azimuth,  are 
described  in  the  article  on  Refraction*,  Doibi.e  (which 
see).  Malus  discovered  that  the  two  images  of  a  radiant 
observed  through  a  single  crystal  unilergo  simitar  varia- 
tions when  the  crystal  is  rotated,  provided  the  radiant  is 
seen  by  reflection  at  the  incidences  just  specified  from 
water  or  glass;  and  thus  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
light  so  rcflectetl  possesses  all  the  properties  which  belong 
to  tho  two  pencils  into  which  a  ray  of  common  light  is  di- 
vided by  a  doubly-refracting  crystal.  Accordingly,  if  such 
a  crystal  be  placed  in  the  path  of  a  ray  reflected  at  the 
polarizing  angle,  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal  or 
a  ccmjugate  plane  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  the  ray  will 
not  be  doubly  refracted.  (For  definition  of  these  terms  see 
Refraction.  IJoibi-e.)  But  if  the  crystal  he  turned  in 
azimuth,  two  rays  will  make  their  appearance,  unequal  at 
first  in  intensity,  but  becoming  equal  at  the  azimuth  of  4.)°. 
Beyond  this  azimuth  the  ray  which  was  iircviously  most 
intense  fades  gradually  away,  while  the  other  gains  in 
strength,  until  at  90°  the  former  disappears  entirely,  and 
tho  latter  remains  alone.  These  phenomena  are  repeated 
in  every  quadrant. 

If  the  ray  which  has  been  reflected  as  above  described 
bo  incident  upon  a  second  surface  of  glass  at  the  same 
angle  (64°  3a')  as  at  first,  the  plane  of  second  reflection 
corresponding  with  tliat  of  the  hrst.  it  is  in  part  reflected 
and  in  part  transmitted,  as  is  the  ease  with  common  light  ; 
but  if  the  seconil  jilane  of  reflection  be  at  an  azimuth  of  t>0° 
with  that  of  the  first,  no  reflection  at  all  will  occur,  but  the 
whole  ray  will  be  transmitted. 

An  interesting  ex]ieriment  of  Brewster  illustrating  the 
identity  of  the  phenomena  of  polarization  by  reflection, 
and  polarization  by  double  refraction,  is  the  following  : 
Let  the  light  of  a  candle  or  other  luminous  object  be  po- 
larized by  reflection,  and  afterward  received,  at  the  polar- 
izing angle,  upim  a  plate  of  jdane  glass  which  has  its  plane 
of  reflection  in  azimuth '.10°  from  the  plane  of  polarizalion. 
It  will  he  wholly  transmitted,  so  that,  to  an  eye  placeil  any- 
where in  the  direction  in  which  reflection  would  ordinarily 
occur,  the  radiant  will  be  invisible.  The  eye  remaining  in 
this  position,  let  another  person  breathe  upon  the  glass 
plate,  and  instantly  the  luminous  object  will  appear,  and 
will  continue  to  be  seen  until  the  film  of  moi-lure  Icfl  by 
tho  breath  has  evaporated.  This  is  because  the  p(darizing 
angle  for  wafer  is  not  the  same  as  that  fur  glass.  The  ex- 
periment may  be  varied  ami  made  still  more  striking  by 
placing  a  second  plate  by  the  side  of  the  first,  ami  acljusl 
ing  this  one  to  Ihe  polari'zing  angle  f'i>r  water.  The  radiant 
will  then  be  visible  in  the  seconil  phile.  hul  not  in  the  first. 
In  this  state  of  things,  if  bulb  plates  be  breathed  on  simul- 


taneously, the  light  in  Ihe  second  idate  will  be  evtinguishcd, 
and  that  in  the  first  revived  hy  flic  same  brcalh. 

It  is  onlv  at  the  angles  which  have  been  nientione.l  that 
polarization  bv  reflection  is  complete.  But  partial  i>iihir- 
ization  takes  place  in  refleotion  at  any  nnglo.  being  zero  at 
tho  incidences  0°  and  illl°,  and  inereii.«ing  from  those  in- 
cidences up  to  the  polarizing  angle.  Light  is  pohiriied  by 
reflection  from  all  polished  surfaces,  but  it  i»  only  in  the 
oaso  of  bodies  whose  indexes  of  refraction  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1.1  that  the  modification  which  it  undergoes  ha« 
the  simplicity  which  belongs  to  Iho  examples  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  index  of  water  i.s  l.:i.lll,  and  that  of  crown- 
glass  \.M^  to  1. .'.:'.. 

Malus  believed   tho    angle   of  polarization  of   a   given 
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body  to  be  independent  botb  of  its  refractive  and  of  its 
dispert'ive  power.  Dr.  Urewptcr,  however,  demonstrated 
that  this  angle  de]>i'nd?  on  tlie  refractive  power,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  the  hiw  that  "  the  index  of  refraction 
of  imy  body  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization." 
From  this  last  law  we  derive  one  or  two  interesting  con- 
sequences— first,  at  the  angle  of  polarization  the  reflected 
ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  refracted  ray  ;  for.  quitting  i  for 
the  angle  of  incidence,  r  for  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  n 
for  the  index,  the  law  of  SnelHus  gives  us  n  ^\n  )•— sin  / ; 
and  the  law  of  Brewster,  just  mentioned,  gives  h  =  tan  i. 
Hence, 

sin  i    ,  .     . 

tan  i  sin  r  =  — ~.  sin  r  =  sin  i  ;  or,  sin  r  =  cos 

cos  I 

and  i-\-r  =  90°. 
Secondly,  when  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  plate  hav- 
ing parallel  surfaces,  if  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  first 
surface  is  the  polarizing  angle,  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
the  second  surface  will  also  be  the  polarizing  angle  for 
that  surface.  In  this  case  r  is  the  angle  of  incidence  and 
V  the  angle  of  refraction  for  the  second  surface,  the  index 

of  rofractiop  being  -'  and  we  have 


sm  r   . 

tan  r  sm  i  — sin  i  - 

cos  r 


:  sin  r  ;  or,  sin  i  =  cos  r, 


and  i  +  r  =  90°. 
We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  polarized  rays  into 
which  a  single  ray  of  common  light  is  divided  by  double 
refraction  in  passing  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  fall 
upon  a  second  similar  rhomb,  they  are  both  of  them  sub- 
divided in  most  of  the  positions  of  the  secomT  rhomb,  but 
that  the  intensities  of  the  rays  of  each  pair  are  unequal, 
except  when  the  principal  planes  of  the  rhombs  differ  in 
azimuth  45°,  and  that  one  member  of  each  pair  disappears 
entirely  when  the  principal  planes  are  coincident  or  nor- 
mal to  each  other.  The  inequality  of  intensity  is  varia- 
ble, and  is  dependent  on  the  angle  between  the  principal 
planes.  If  one  ray  of  either  pair  be  observed  through  all 
its  variations,  it  will  be  f  pund  to  begin  from  zero  of  inten- 
sity tn  increase  regularly  in  brightness  for  90°,  and  then  to 
diminish  through  the  second  911°  to  zero  again.  The  other 
member  of  the  same  pair  passes  through  a  similar  series 
of  changes,  but  its  maxima  correspond  in  azimuth  to  the 
minima  of  the  first,  and  its  minima  to  the  maxima  of  the 
first. 

A  ray  which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  possesses 
the  same  character  as  those  which  have  been  produced  by 
double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar  :  and.  accordingly,  if  such 
a  ray  be  transmitted  through  a  doubly-refracting  rhomb 
which  is  turned  in  azimuth  in  the  manner  just  described, 
it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays,  which  will  alternately  in- 
crease and  diminish  in  intensity,  ami  of  which  one  will 
become  zero  in  the  azimuth  0°  or  90°  between  its  plane 
of  polarization  nml  the  principal  section  of  the  rhomb. 
Assuming  the  united  intensities  of  the  two  rays  into  which 
a  single  one  is  thus  divided  by  double  refraction  to  be  equal 
to  the  total  intensity  of  the  original  ray,  Malus  inferred 
that  their  several  intensities  should  vary  as  the  squares  of 
the  sines  and  the  cosines  of  the  azimuth.  Thus,  if  I  be 
put  for  the  total  original  intensity,  and  a  for  the  azimuth, 
reckoned  from  the  position  of  coincidence  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  with  the  principal  section  of  the  rhomb,  then 
the  ordinary  ray  would  have  the  intensity  I  cos^a,  and  the 
extraordinary  I  sin^,/.  These  values  fulfil  the  condition 
of  constancy  of  sum,  since 

I  cos^a  +  I  sin^  =  I. 
If  a  ray  which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  fall,  at  the 
polarizing  angle,  upon  a  second  mirror  of  transparent  glass 
with  parallel  faces,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays,  one  of 
which  will  be  reflected  and  the  other  transmitted.  When 
the  second  mirror  is  turned  in  azimuth  around  the  inci- 
dent ray,  these  two  derivative  rays  will  undergo  changes 
of  intensity  somewhat  resembling  those  which  have  just 
been  described  as  produced  by  double  refraction.  When 
the  two  planes  of  reflection  are  coincident,  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  ray  will  be  maximum,  and  that  of  the 
transmitted  ray  minimum.  This  minimum  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  zero.  When  the  two  planes  ditfer  in  azimuth  90°, 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  ray  will  be  maximum,  and 
that  of  the  reflected  ray  minimum.  This  minimum  ir?7/ 
be  zero,  and  the  simultaneous  maximum  of  the  transmitted 
ray  will  be  equal  to  the  total  intensity  of  the  incident  light. 
The  alternations  in  this  case  resemble,  therefore,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  those  previously  described  as  produced  by 
double  refraction  :  but  they  are  not  represented  by  the 
law  of  Malus.  By  plane  of  polnrtzntion — a  terra  used 
above  without  definition — is  always  to  be  understood  the 
plane  in  which  a  polarized  ray  is  most  susceptible  of  re- 
flection at  the  polarizing  angle. 

In  the  arrangement  of  two  mirrors,  as  above  described, 


when  the  second  mirror  is  rotated  in  azimuth,  its  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection  is  constantly  changing  it^  inclina- 
tion to  the  plane  of  ]iohirization  of  the  ray  incident  upon 
it.  Suppose  the  incidence  upon  the  second  mirror  nut  to  be 
at  the  polarizing  angle.  It  is  found  that  after  reflection  in 
an  oblique  azimuth  the  plane  of  polarizatitin  is  nearer  to 
the  plane  of  reflection  than  it  wa.s  at  incidence.  If  the 
azimuth  at  incidence  be  represented  by  «.  and  that  after 
reflection  by  «',  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  constant  ratio 
between  tan  u  an<l  tan  u',  Uin  «'  being  always  less  than 
tan  a.  liy  many  reflections,  with  the  same  azimuth  be- 
tween the  mirrors,  the  plane  of  ]>oliirizati(fn  may  be  brought 
indefinitely  near  to  the  ])lane  of  reflection,  but  it  can  never 
be  made  in  this  way  absolutely  coincident  with  it. 

When  common  light  is  reflected  from  any  surface  at  an 
angle  greater  or  less  than  the  polarizing  angle,  it  is  found 
to  be  jiartially  polarized  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  polarized  light  with  common  light.,  Hy  repeat- 
ed reflections  at  the  same  incidence  the  polarization  nmy 
be  made  sensibly  eoinplete.  The  number  of  reflections 
necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  greater  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  farther  from  the  p(darizing  angle.  It  must 
not  be  overlookeil  that,  though  at  the  angle  which  we  have 
called  the  jiolarizing  angle  aJl  the  light  that  is  reflected  is 
polarized,  yet  that  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  ])ortion  of 
the  incident  light.  From  a  single  surface  of  glass  it 
amounts  to  less  than  S  per  cent.  When,  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  large  and  intense 
beam  of  jiolarized  light,  it  has  accordingly  been  found  use- 
ful to  emjdoy  many  reflecting  plates  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, forming  a  binuUe  or  pile.  It  is  obvious  that  the  * 
thinner  these  plates  are  made  (so  that  they  are  not  so  thin 
as  to  produce  color)  the  more  convenient  they  will  be  in 
use,  and,  from  the  diminution  of  absorption,  the  more 
economical  of  light.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  are  usually 
employed. 

The  amount  of  light  reflected  at  different  angles  of  inci- 
dence goes  on  increasing  from  0°  to  90°.  The  amount 
which  is  polarized  in  the  reflected  beam  also  goes  on  in- 
creasing, but  not  throughout  the  quadrant.  For  glass 
having  the  index  1.5  the  incidence  of  maximum  polariza- 
tion is  79°.  At  this  incidence  the  total  intensity  of  the 
reflected  light  is  expressed  by  the  decimal  0.:i55.  the  in- 
tensity of  the  incident  light  being  1.  The  amount  which 
is  polarized  in  the  reflected  beam  is,  howe\  er.  only  0.151.S, 
which  is  still  about  double  that  whicli  is  reflected  at  the 
polarizing  angle.  But,  comparing  this  value  with  the 
foregoing  0.355,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  less  than  half  the 
total  light  reflected  (44  per  cent.),  and  accordingly  it  is  not 
suited  to  exact  experiments  in  polarization. 

When  a  transparent  reflector  is  employed  as  a  polarizer, 
the  transmitted  beam  will  be  found  to  contain  light  which 
is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  jdane  of  re- 
fraction. The  amount  of  light  so  polarized  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  ]iolarized  at  the  same  time  by  reflec- 
tion, and  in  the  plane  of  reflection;  and  as  the  maximum 
amount  polarized  by  reflection  from  one  surface  of  glass 
having  the  index  1.5  is  0.1518.  this  also  is  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  jiolarized  at  one  surface  by  refrac- 
tion. But  since,  at  this  angle  of  maximum  ])olanzation, 
the  total  reflection  is  only  II.;;.")  J.  the  total  transmission  will 
be  0.045,  and  of  this  anumnt  the  polarized  portion  will  be 
but  2:ji  ]ter  cent.  But  if  this  light,  already  (lartialty  polar- 
ized, be  transmitted  through  other  refracting  surfaces, 
though  it  will  continually  lose  in  total  intensity  by  reflec- 
tion, it  will  gain  in  the  proportion  of  the  jiolarized  light 
which  it  contains;  and  if  the  incidence  is  that  of  the  po- 
larizing angle  for  reflected  light,  the  quantity  transmitted 
which  is  7>o/ar('ierf  will  continue  to  increase  in  nleuhite 
amount y  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  total  intensity, 
until  polarized  light  only  is  transmitted.  Moreover,  if  the 
number  of  refracting  ])lates  emploj'ed  shouhl  happen  to  be 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  produce  complete  polarizatitm, 
the  supernumerary  plates  will  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
polarized  light  transmitted,  since,  at  the  incidence  sup- 
posed, they  are  incajiable  of  reflecting  light  polarized 
transversely  to  the  plane  of  reflection.  This  statement 
presumes,  of  course,  that  the  refracting  surfaces  are  per- 
fect, and  that  no  light  is  lost  by  absorption  in  the  media. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  resulting  from  the  polarizing  power 
of  a  pile  of  glass  plates,  that  the  pile  is  more  transj.arent 
when  held  at  an  obliquity  greater  than  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization than  it  is  at  that  angle,  and  that  the  transparency 
increases  with  the  obliquity.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  the  first  few 
lamina;  undergoes  very  little  loss  by  reflection  on  increas- 
ing the  obliquity  ;■  but  the  amount  polarizni  in  these  first 
refractions  increases  as  the  obliquity  increases,  more  rap- 
idly than  the  loss  by  reflection  of  the  natural  light  falling 
on  the  same  surface  is  increased.  The  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  beam,  therefore,  becomes  actually  greater  as 
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the  obliquity  is  greater — a  fact  which  is  the  reverse  of 

what  hajjjieiis  with  a  sin;;le  plate. 

Id  ubscrvation.s  upuu  ](i>lari/.e(i  light  there  are  some  in- 
conveniences attending  the  use  of  a  mirror,  which  when 
turnoJ  in  azimuth  obliges  the  (ibserver  to  change  his  own 
position,  or  of  a  doubly-refracting  jtrism  or  crystal,  which 
presents  two  images  often  not  sufficiently  separated.  Both 
these  disadvantiiges  are  obviated  by  means  of  a  prism  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Nicol,  which  is  now  in  almost  universal 
use.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  an 
elongated  rhomb  formed  of  Ice- 
land spar,  its  length  being  about 
three  times  its  breadth,     ilaving 

been  brought  into  this  shape  from    R       /^]^  "~7 

the  natural  crystal,  it  is  carefully  /  ^y-^/ 

sawn  asunder  in  the  jdane  which        O  JH 

divides  it  symmetrically  through 

its  shortest  diagonal  A  D.  and  tiien  reunited  by  means  of 
Canada  balsam.  This  substance  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  h;is  a  refracting  power  whose  index  is  \.h\Vl^  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays — viz.  1.654  and  1.488.  The  relative  index  between 
the  crystal  and  the  balsam  for  the  ordinary  ray  is  1.0706, 
and  the  limiting  angle  of  emergence  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  is  6S°.  The  ordinary  ray  from  R  meets  the  surface 
A  D  at  a  greater  angle  than  this,  and  is  totally  reflected 
at  0.  The  extraordinary  ray  passes  through.  The  sides 
of  the  prism  are  blackened  to  prevent  a  second  reflection. 
This  ingenious  contrivance  is  invahuible  to  the  observer 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  optical  investigation.  Its 
"advantages  are,  however,  in  some  respects  limited.  The 
necessary  length  of  the  j>rism,  as  compared  with  its  lateral 
dimensions,  renders  it  difficult  to  employ  light  of  any  con- 
siderable convergency  or  divergency.  The  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  prisms  increases  also  very  rapidly  with 
their  magnitude,  and  few  have  been  made  which  measure 
more  than  an  inch  on  the  side.  Those  commonly  found 
with  opticians  are  much  smaller  than  this. 

Another  convenient  eye-piece,  which  may  also  serve,  like 
Nicol's  prism,  as  a  polarizer  for  small, beams,  is  formed  of 
a  lamina  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  This 
mineral  possesses  the  very  remarkable  property,  when  not 
in  exceedingly  thin  lamina',  of  suppressing  one  of  the  rays 
into  which  ineiilent  common  light  is  divideil  by  it,  and 
transmitting  the  other.  The  ray  transmitted,  as  in  Nicol's 
prism,  is  the  extraordinary  ray.  Cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis,  a  plate  of  tourmaline  is  opaque.  Two  equal 
plates,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  opaque  when  crossed 
upon  each  other.  The  disadvantages  of  the  tourmaline 
eye-piece  are — first,  the  color  <d'  the  crystal,  which  mars 
the  beauty  of  the  tints  exhibited  by  polarized  light,  and 
to  some  extent  neutralizes  them.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  crystals  which  are  least  colored  are  usually  bad 
polarizers.  In  this  respect  different  crystals  very  much 
differ.  Some,  wliich  are  light  green,  transmit  a  notable 
amount  of  the  ordinary  ray  even  when  (piite  thick.  Those 
which  polarize  best  are  usually  brown  or  yellowish-brown. 
Occasionally  4)ne  of  this  kind  will  be  found  which  polarizes 
well  without  being  very  disagreeably  dark.  But  an  equal 
if  not  greater  disadvantage  of  the  tourmaline  is  the  great 
brittlcness  of  the  crystal,  and  the  rarity  of  specimens  in 
which  fissured  <lo  not  naturally  exist.  It  is  diflicult,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  dear  plates  of  any  cimsiderable  size.  Fi- 
nally, the  supply  seems,  of  late  years,  not  to  have  kejit 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  opticians  intimate  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  tc  obtain  large  specimens  fit  for  optical 
purposes  at  all. 

A  few  years  since  Dr.  TIerapath  of  London  announcei 
the  discovery  of  a  property  like  that  of  tourmaline  in  arti- 
ticially  prepared  crystals  of  the  iodudisulphate  of  quinine. 
These  crystals  are  but  slightly  colo'-ed.  an<!  could  tliey 
easily  bo  prcjiared  and  made  jiermanent  would  probably 
come  into  general  use.  I>r.  llerapath  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing specimens  half  an  inch  across.  The  peculiar  property 
of  the  tourmaline  was  also  early  observed  by  Sir  David 
lirewster  in  agate,  but  that  substance  is  not  sufficiently 
transparent  for  the  purposes  {)f  optical  experiment.  For 
large  jiolarizors,  mirrors  may  bo  employed  made  of  black 
glass  or  bundles  of  thin  plates,  as  above  described.  In- 
struments in  con»])act  form  for  observations  on  polarization 
are  called  polariscopes.     (See  Por.AniscopK.) 

Upon  examining  thin  plates  of  certain  transparent 
crystals,  such  as  mica,  selenite.  or  quartz,  by  means  of 
transmitted  polarized  light.  M.  Arago  found  that  when  the 
light  was  received  up(m  the  eye  through  a  prism  furmetl 
of  Iceland  spar,  the  richest  conceivable  etdors  made  their 
appearance,  wliich  were  complementary  to  each  other  in 
the  two  images,  and  whi(di  varied  in  intensity  with  the 
azimuth  ofthe  lamina  or  of  the  prism.  M'hcn  the  principal 
piano  of  the  prism  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  the  light,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  lamina  is  varied,  the 


maximum  brilliancy  of  coloring  is  found  in  tho  azimuth 
of  45°  between  the  principal  section  of  the  lamina  and  tho 
jdane  of  polarizatii-n.  When  the  azimuth  iy  0°  or  90°  tho 
c<dor  entirely  vanishes,  and  the  light  appears  entirely  un- 
changed.  At  intermediate  azimuths  the  color  has  an  in- 
termediate intensity,  regularly  increasing  and  diminishing 
between  the  positions  of  minimum  and  maximum.  These 
variations,  us  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  laminic  them- 
selves in  which  the  ]>henoniena  appear,  satipticd  M.  Arago 
that  the  colors  could  not  be  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
produce  the  colors  of  Newton's  rings.  Still,  they  had  evi- 
dently some  relation  to  the  thickness,  for  it  was  not  difficult 
to  remove  them  entirely,  either  by  considerably  increasing 
the  thickness  or  by  excessively  diminishing  it.  In  the 
rotation  of  the  lamina  as  just  described,  ;he  coh)r8  which 
appear  between  the  succesi^ive  positions  of  minimum  are 
always  the  same  in  the  same  image,  liut  when  the  lamina 
itself  remains  fixed  while  the  prism  at  the  eye  is  rotated  in 
azimuth,  the  two  images  interchange  their  colors  in  pass- 
ing each  successive  jiosition  of  minimum. 

If  instead  of  a  doubly-refracting  prism  as  an  eye-piece, 
a  mirror,  presented  to  the  ray  at  the  jiohirizing  angle,  bo 
employed,  only  one  of  the  images  is  reflected,  but  the  other, 
if  the  mirror  be  transparent,  will  be  seen  in  the  light  trans- 
mitted. In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  efl"ects,  M. 
Arago  was  led  to  distinguish  tho  mirror  when  used  in  this 
way  as  the  annlyzer. 

If  in  a  plate  of  selenite  we  hollow  out  a  spherical  cavity 
of  very  large  radius,  we  shall  find  it  to  exhil»it  pcvcral 
orders  of  rings  resembling  those  of  Newton,  and  following 
the  same  laws,  though  the  thicknesses  at  which  the  colors 
ofthe  same  order  occur  are  very  much  greater.  According 
to  the  determination  of  Biot,  the  comparative  thicknesses 
at  which  the  same  colors  appear  in  air.  in  Iceland  spar,  in 
quartz,  in  selenite,  and  in  Siberian  mica  are  as  the  num- 
bers 1,  i:i.  2;il).  2:J0.  and  440.  the  thickness  f.ir  selenite  and 
quartz  being  sensibly  the  same.  The  limits  of  absolute 
thickness  below  which  crystalline  plates  fail  to  give  colors 
in  polarized  light  are,  for  selenite,  0.017  inch;  for  mica, 
0.0;i2."J  inch  ;  and  for  Iceland  s)tar.  0.00 1  inch.  The  max- 
imum thickness  for  this  last  crystal  is  but  T(>'ftD'^'^  *""  in^o**'^ 
of  an  inch.  Mica  and  selenite  are  therefore  jirepared  with 
facility  for  this  class  of  chromatic  experiments,  but  this  is 
not  equally  true  of  Iceland  spar.  If  a  lamina  of  selenite 
— a  mineral  whieli  is  very  ca^ily  wrought — be  secured  by 
transparent  cement  of  any  kind  to  a  plate  of  glass,  very 
fanciful  effects  may  be  produced  by  grinding  it  away  un- 
equally in  ditl'erent  parts  according  to  any  definite  jtattern. 
Figures  of  various  kinds.  ima<:es  tif  insects,  flowers,  (iothio 
windows,  etc.  may  thus  be  prepared,  which  will  come  out 
in  pidarized  light  in  very  brilliant  colors. 

Somewhat   later,   Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  class  of 
chromatic    effects    of   a 
^^^•■^'  novel   and  highly  inter- 

esting character  observ- 
able inerystal>eul  across 
the  axis.  The  arrange- 
ments for  observation 
aro  the  same  ns  in  the 
experiments  already  de- 
scribed. If  a  mirror  bo 
employed  as  an  analyter, 
and  be  turned  to  azi- 
muth yO°  before  the  in- 
tro'hiction  of  the  crystal- 
line (date,  no  lijrht  will, 
of  course,  be  reflected  to 
the  eye  ;  hut  the  moment 
the  crystal  is  introduced 
a  .system  of  concentric  rings  will  make  '\i»  appearance, 
colored  with  the  richest  conceivable  tints,  and  marked  by 

a  black  cross,  whose  arms 
I^'"**-  nre  in  the  plane  of  rellec- 

tion.  and  at  risht  angles 
to  it.  passing  through  tho 
centre.  Tho  ends  uf 
these  arms  nre  cnhirgetl, 
and  have  the  appearance 
of  brushes.  If  the  ana- 
Ivfcr  is  transparent,  an- 
other set  of  riuRs  may  bo 
seen  by  (he  trunsmittctl 
li^ht,  in  which  the  cohirs 
u  ill  be  couiplemrnlary  to 
I  he  former,  and  the  cross 
will  bo  white.  As  tho 
analyzing  mirror  ic  re- 
volved in  arimuth  (ho 
colore  fade,  and  a  new  set  of  rines  grndually  appenrn.  with 
colors  eomplementury  !.►  the  fir^t,  antl  difttinguinhcd  by  a 
white  cross.     In  short,  in  this  case  tho  odors  before  tran?- 
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mittcd  are  reflected,  nnd  those  before  reflected  are  trans- 
mitted. Vigs.  2  and  3  exhibit  the  two  aspects  of  the  rin;j8 
which  have  been  ju!*t  described.  TliotiO  rinj^s  iiiiiko  their 
appearance  at  thicknesses  much  greater  than  those  which 
produce  color  in  lainintc  parallel  to  the  axi;!. 

Cr,\>tals  of  quaitz  cut  across  the  axis  and  examined  in 
pohirtzed  lijjht  present  a  curious  and  exceptional  peculi- 
arity. The  coiitro  of  the  field  is  always  iUiiuiiiuited  with 
light  of  uniform  tint,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
analyzer;  but  the  tint  varies  as  the  analyzer  is  turned, 
ascending  regularly  through  tlio  scale  from  red  to  violet. 
To  this  fact,  first  noticed  by  M.  .-Vrago,  M.  Biot  contributed 
the  additional  discovery  that  the  ascent  of  the  tints  is  pro- 
duced in  some  crystals  by  a  right-handed  rotation  (in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch),  and  in  others  by  a 
left-handed  rotation.  Hence,  the  distinction  since  made 
between  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals,  called  also, 
more  appropriately.  (Ir.rtrofjtfre  and  lo'vogyre.  It  was  sub- 
sequently noticed  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  that  the  gyratory 
power  of  crystals  is  so  apparently  dependent  on  the  causes 
which  produce  modifications  of  the  crystalline  form,  that 
its  direction  may  be  inferred  without  optical  examination. 
by  means  of  the  external  characteristics.  The  crystal  is 
usually  a  hexagonal  prism,  with  terminal  hexagonal  pyra- 
mids ;  but  the  tctrahedral  angles  where  the  lateral  and 
terminal  faces  meet,  and  the  lateral  edges  also,  are  some- 
times replaced  by  planes,  called  plofjihrihul,  which  en- 
croach on  the  neighhoring  faces  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  If,  in  the  crystal  as  held  by  the  observer  with 
the  pyramidal  vertex  toward  him,  the  plagihedral  en- 
croachment is  largest  on  the  faces  toward  the  right,  the 
crystal  is  optically  dextrugyre,  and  vice  versd.  Sir  David 
Brewster's  observations  on  these  crystals  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  when  the  crystal  is  not  very  thick  the  uni- 
formly-tinted field  is  confined  to  the  centre,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  system  of  rings  resembling  those  seen  in 
Iceland  spar,  but  in  which  the  cross  is  imperfect.  (Fig. 
4  exhibits  the  appearance.)  He  also  found  in  that  re- 
markable species  of  col- 
ored quartz  called  ame- 
thyst, veins  of  right- 
handed  and  left-handed 
crystallization  alterna- 
ting with  each  other  in 
many  parallel  layers,  and 
producing  at  their  sur- 
faces of  contact  lines  of 
neutral  character.  In 
some  specimens  the 
layers  were  found  to  be 
so  extremely  thin  as  to 
neutralize  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  whole  crys- 
tal, and  in  these  instances 
the  ordinary  system  of 
rings  with  a  perfect  cross  makes  its  appearance.  In  all  these 
observations  upon  crystals  in  the  direction  of  their  optic 
axes,  the  number  of  rings  is  greatly  increased  by  the  uso 
of  monochromatic  light.  The  intervals  between  the  rings 
are  also,  in  such  light,  intensely  dark.  In  the  case  of 
quartz  crystals,  monochromatic  light  presents  appearances 
in  the  centre  very  little  different  from  those  seen  when  the 
crystal  is  not  present;  that  is  to  say,  it  exhibits,  as  the 
analyzer  is  turned,  a  succession  of  maxima  and  minima, 
separated  from  each  other  in  azimuth  1)0°.  But  the  abso- 
lute azimuths  of  these  maxima  and  minima  are  no  longer 
what  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  crystal  :  in 
other  words,  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  turned  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crystal,  through  an  angular  distance  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  crystal.  The  peculiar  kind  of  polariza- 
tion produced  by  quartz  has  on  this  account  been  called 
rotatory  polarization. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  a  right-handed  and  a 
left-handed  crystal  of 
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equal  thickness,  super- 
posed upon  each  other, 
will  produce  a  resultant 
rotation  equal  to  zero. 
But  two  such  plates  so 
superposed,  examined 
in  polarized  light,  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  spi- 
ral cross,  such  as  is 
seen  in  Fig.  6.  These 
spirals  were  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Airy, 
and  are  commonly 
known  as  Airy's  spi- 
rals. Two  contrary 
plates  of  unequal  thick- 
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ncss,  fiuperposed  as  above,  produce  An  amoant  of  rotation 
proportional  to  their  difference  of  thickness. 

The  power  of  rotation  of  the  same  crystal  is  different  for 
the  different  colors,  being,  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
an  inverse  function  of  the  length  of  the  undulations.  \\\ 
employing  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum  for  each 
separately,  M.  Biot  determined  the  absolute  rotatory  power 
of  a  crystalline  plate  of  quartz  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
as  follows : 

Extreme  red 17.1964|Umit.  green  and  blue....-ll(.n4r>fl 

Limit,  red  and  orange *J0.497sl  Limit,  blue  and  in<liu'o....:M.r»7l7 

Limil.orangc and  yt'llow.'_'2.:n58|  Limit,  indico  and  violet.. .37. fiS29 
Limit,yeUow  and  green. ..25.07521  Extreme  violet 44.0S27 

This  property  of  rotatory  polarization  does  not  exist  in 
plates  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  In  such  plates 
ordinary  double  refraction  exists,  but  it  is  the  extraordi- 
nary instead  of  the  ordinary  ray  whose  velocity  is  least,  or 
the  crystal  is  a  jiositivc  one. 

The  double  refraction  of  quartz  along  its  axis  was  ex- 
perimentally analyzed  by  Fresnel  by  means  of  a  very  in- 
genious arrangement.  The  difference  of  velocity  of  the 
two  rays  being  so  slight  as  to  render  their  sei)aration  by 
ordinary  expedients  difficult,  he  devised  and  constructed 
a  compound  prism  by  which  to  double  their  divergency. 
In  Fig,  6,  A  B  F  and  C  I)  F  represent  similar  triangular 
.(^^  ^  prisms      of       right-handed 

quartz  with  the  faces  A  B, 
C  D  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis.  The  obtuse-an- 
gled prism  B  F  1).  having  ^ 
the  angle  B  F  1>  equal  to  the 
8U}i]dement  of  2A  F  B,  has 
its  base  B  D  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a  crystal  of  left-handed  quartz.  The  incident  ray 
I  I',  falling  jierpendicularly  upon  A  li.  is  separated  into  two, 
whose  velocities  differ,  but  which  jmrsue  the  same  path, 
which  is  the  axis.  At  the  surface  B  F  their  jiaths  become 
different,  the  velocity  of  one  of  them  jiassing  from  —  to  -f , 
and  that  of  the  other  from  4-  to  — .  At  the  surface  FD 
this  divergency  is  increased,  the  velocities  again  inter- 
changing their  relations.  At  final  emergency  from  the 
face  C  D  the  divergency  will  be  further  slightly  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  emergent  rays  to 
the  surfacti.  By  this  arrangement  a  sufficient  separation 
of  the  two  rays  is  obtained  to  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
amine them  singly:  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  duidication 
of  the  system  of  prisms  here  shown,  or  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  elements  employcil,  would,  if  necessary, 
make  the  separation  still  wider.  If  quartz  were  like  other 
uniaxial  crystals  in  the  law  governing  refraction  along  its 
axis — that  is.  if  the  velocities  of  the  two  rays  were  in  that 
direction  equal  in  this  crystal,  as  they  are  in  others — 
the  system  of  prisms  just  described  would  produce  no  sepa- 
ration of  the  rays.  The  fact  of  the  separation  proves  quartz 
to  be  in  this  respect  an  exceptional  case.  When  the  sepa- 
rated rays  are  examined,  however,  the  extent  to  which 
quartz  is  exceptional  is  discovered  to  be  much  greater  than 
is  implied  in  the  difference  just  indicated.  The  peculi- 
arities are  the  following,  anil  are  true  of  either  of  the  sejia- 
rated  rays.  Examined  with  a  doubly-refracting  prism, 
two  perfectly  equal  images  appear  in  all  azimuths  of  the 
prism.  Received  upon  a  mirror  at  the  polarizing  angle, 
equal  reflection  takes  place  in  all  azimuths  of  tlie  mirror. 
In  these  respects  the  rays  resemble  ordinary  unpolarized 
light.  But  in  the  following  particulars  they  differ.  Trans- 
mitted through  thin  crystalline  ])Iates,  they  disj.lay.  on 
being  analyzed,  tints  like  those  produced  by  polarized 
light,  only  they  are  such  tints  as  ordinary  polarized  light 
produces  in  thicknesses  of  crystal  greater  or  less,  by  a  de- 
terminate amount,  than  those  u.«ed  in  the  experiment. 
Transmitted  through  a  rhomb  of  glass,  like  that  rej)re- 
sented  in  Fig.  7,  of  which  the  acute  dihedral  angles  are 
54i.  they  emerge,  after  two  internal 
total  reflections,  at  P  and  Q,  polarized 
in  planes — one  in  azimuth  45°  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  in  azimuth  45°  on 
the  left  of  the  plane  of  reflection.  If 
both  are  transmitted  through  the  rhomb 
simultaneously,  so  as  to  emerge  to- 
gether, they  will  form  a  single  ray  po- 
larized in  the  plane  of  reflection.  Rays 
in  this  condition  are  said  to  be  rircitlay- 
lif  polarized.  And  as  it  apjiears  that  a 
circularly  ]>olarized  ray  becomes  plane 
polarized  by  two  internal  reflections  in 
glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  54°  .'UV,  the  resultant 
plane  of  polarization  being  in  azimuth  45°  from  the  plane 
of  reflection,  it  follows  that  a  plane  polarized  ray  may  be 
circularly  polarized  by  causing  it  to  make  two  similar  re- 
flections, the  plane  of  its  original  polarization  being  45°  in 
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azimuth  from  that  of  the  first  reflection.  This  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  rhomb  siiuh  as  has  just  been  describeil,  and 
which,  from  its  ori<;iuator,  has  been  called  Fresnel's  rhomb. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  a  phine  polarized  ray  be  thus  jja^sed 
through  two  of  Fresuel's  rhombs  successively,  it  will  emerge 
plane  polarized. 

M.  Frcsnel  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
property  of  the  rhomb  whicli  bears  his  name  by  theoretic 
considerations.  When  light  is  passing  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer  mL-dium.  the  angle  of  refraction  is  greater  than  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  law  of  Snellius, 
sin  I 


gives  a  value  for  »,  the  index  of  refraction,  less  than  nnity. 
Now.  as  1  is  the  greatest  possible  sine,  if  we  put  t-in  /■  =  1, 
wo  shall  have  sin  i  ^  u,  an<l  therefore  i  itself  less  than  1*0°. 
For  an  incidence  greater  than  this  value  of  i  there  can  be 
no  emergent  ray;  ancl  hence  this  is  called  the  Umitiug 
atiffh.  For  all  such  incidences  the  whole  of  the  light  is 
reflected;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  total  refhction  at 
second  surfaces.  M.  Fresnel  found  that  the  mathematical 
formuhe  which  ho  had  deduced  frum  his  theory  of  light,  to 
express  the  intensity  of  reflection  at  different  incidences^ 
became  imittfimtrij  in  the  ease  of  total  reflection;  and  in 
reasoning  on  the  probable  causes  of  their  failure  ho  was 
led  to  predict  that  a  rhomb  of  glass  having  tho  angles 
above  stated  would  pro'luco  preidsely  tho  eff'eet  which  has 
just  been  described.  Experiment  proved  the  truth  of  this 
anticipjition. 

Reflection  from  metals  presents  characters  which  resem- 
ble those  of  reflection  from  the  second  surface  of  trans- 
]»aront  media.  There  is  this  diff'erence,  that  common  light 
totally  reflected  exhibits  no  traces  of  polarization,  but  com- 
mon light  reflected  from  metallic  surfaces  is  partially 
polarized.  When  the  incident  light  at  second  surfaces  is 
polarized  in  an  azimuth  between  0°  and  90°,  tho  modifi- 
cations which  it  undergoes  resemble  thrtso  jjioduced  by 
metals.  This  subject  was  first  systomatic:illy  investigated 
hy  Sir  David  Ilrewster.  He  first  discovered  that  polarized 
liglit,  after  having  undergone  one  total  reflection  in  an 
azimuth  between  0°  and  90°,  produced  colors,  when  ex- 
amined with  an  analyzer,  analogous  to  those  producoil  by 
thin  crystalline  laminae.  He  afterward  ascertained  that 
a  polarized  ray  which  has  undergone  successive  reflections 
from  plane  metallic  mirrors  j>laced  parallel  to  each  other, 
when  tho  original  azimuth  of  reflection  is  40°  from  the 
plane  of  i)olarization,  will  exhibit  similar  tints.  Tho  angle 
of  incidence  at  which  tho  eff'eet  is  best  produced  varies  with 
dilfercnt  metals,  but  is  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases  above  70° 
and  below  80°.  Tho  brightness  of  the  tints  increases  with 
tho  number  of  reflections.  Sir  David  Browstor  also  found 
this  analogy  between  the  effects  of  such  a  pair  of  parallel 
niotallio  mirrors  and  a  pair  of  Frcsnol's  rhombs — that  at  a 
certain  angle  of  inciclenoe.  difl'erent  for  dirt"erent  metals,  the 
60*001  of  tho  reflection  on  the  first  mirror  would  bo  exactly 
compensated  by  that  on  tho  second,  and  the  ray  would 
emerge  plane  polarized.  But  he  f')unl  also  this  difleronco 
between  tho  cases — that  while  (tlio  azimuth  of  incidence 
being  -1-45°)  the  ultimate  plane  of  p  >Iarizati<in  with  tho 
rhombs  was  —45°,  that  with  the  metallic  mirrors  was 
always  loss  than  this,  being  for  silver,  in  which  it  was 
greatest,  —  ."JO"  48',  and  for  galena,  in  which  it  was  least, 
no  more  than  —2°.  Tlierc  is  also  this  ailditional  and  very 
remarkable  iliflcrcnco:  in  the  case  of  the  rhombs,  after 
tho  light  had  undergone  reflection  in  tho  first,  it  will  bo  re- 
st'M-od  to  its  original  condition  by  tho  second,  no  matter 
what  bo  tho  azimuth  between  tho  planes  of  reflection  in  the 
two  rhombs;  but  in  tlie  case  of  tho  two  mirrors,  if  tho 
second  be  turned  in  azimuth,  it  will  no  longer  restore  tho 
ray  unless  tho  >ni;ffe  of  inri,!oi,rc  bo  changed  alfo.  If  it  be 
turned  i|uite  rountl,  the  angle  of  incidence  required  to  otfoct 
restoration  will  jiass  through  a  series  of  regular  variations 
between  determinate  limits,  which  variations  may  bo  rop- 
rosontod  by  tho  varying  radii  of  nn  ellipse.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  term  ifUptiml  jiolarization  was  originally 
a|)plieil  to  light  in  this  [jhysical  condition.  Common  light 
reflected  from  metallic  surfaces  is  more  or  less  ollipticjilly 
pohiri/cd.  In  fact,  the  recent  investigations  of  M.  .lamin 
ami  others  have  proved  that  there  are  very  few  substances 
wliich  furnish  by  reflection  from  their  surfaces  absolutely 
pure  plaue  polarized  light.  None  are  capable  of  doing  so 
whoso  indexes  of  refraction  exceed  or  fall  short  of  1.414. 
W:iter  and  glass  do  so  sonslbly,  but  in  this  rospoet  they  arc 
nearly  exceptional. 

The  rings  seen  in  crystals  ent  across  the  axis,  when  ox- 
aniini'd  in  circularly  polarized  light,  exhibit  simie  singular 
poimliaritios.  They  arc  divided  into  quadrants  by  a  cross 
which  is  neither  very  dark  nor  very  bright,  and  which 
does  not  change  in  int<Misity  with  tho  revolution  of  iho 
analyzer,  hut  turns  with   it.     Tho  rings  in  tho  alternate 


quadrants  are  uncou/ormnble,  those  in  one  opposite  pair 
being  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  those  in  the  other  more 
distant  from  the  centre  by  a  quarter  of  an  interval  than 
tho  corresponding  rings  in  jdane  polarized  light. 

Mr.  Airy  found  that  light  may  be  circularly  polarized  by 
refraction  in  passing  through  lamina)  of  crvstals  which 
doubly  refract,  pro-ided  the  thickness  of  the  "laminic  used 
is  such  as,  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  efi'ect  a  retardation  of  one  of  tho  rays  produced  bv 
the  double  refraction  one  quarter  of  an  unilulation  behinil 
the  other,  or  to  advance  it  one  quarter  of  an  undulation 
before  the  other.  The  mineral  employed  by  him  iur  this 
purpose,  and  which  is  more  conveniently  prepared  of  suit- 
able thickness  tlian  most  others,  is  mica,  of  Which  the 
laminic  arc  easily  separable  and  cleave  in  large  sheets 
without  breaking.  A  lamina  reduced  to  a  thickness  proper 
to  produce  circular  polarization  is  commonly  called  a 
**  quarter-wave  lamina." 

For  some  time  after  the  discoveries  had  been  made  of 
which  a  brief  account  hiis  hero  been  given,  it  was  supposed 
that  all  doubly-refructing  crystals  have  but  a  single  optic 
axis.  In  the  year  iSI7,  however.  Sir  David  Brewster  an- 
nounced the  remarkable  fact  that  most  crystals  have  two 
ojitic  axes  instead  of  one.  The  rings  seen  in  crystals  of 
two  axes  are  elliptical  when  the  axes  arc  so  far  apart  that 
only  one  can  be  observed  at  a  time;  and  they  form  Imi- 
iiinritte  curves,  or  curves  resembling  tlie  figure  8,  when  they 
are  near  together.  In  topaz  the  axes  form  an  angle  with 
ench  other  of  05°,  and  the  rings  j)resent  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  8  when  the  analyzer  is  crossed  upon  the 
polarizer,  the  plane  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  being  in 
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azimuth  0°  or  90°.  This  crystal  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  showing  its  own  ring?  without  tho  help  of  an  analyzer 
when  tho  plato  subjected  to  experiment  is  cut  across  the 
lino  intermediate  between  tho  axes,  the  opposite  surfaces 
being  parallel.  In  such  a  plate,  in  order  luitt  the  ray  may 
f  lilow  the  line  i)f  one  of  the  axes  within  the  crysliil.  its 
angle  of  inci<lence  nuist  be  0L'\°;  the  angle  of  refraction 
will  then  bo  '.V2\°.  The  incident  angle  at  either  the  first  or 
the  6econ<i  surface  will,  therefore,  be  very  nearly  equal  to 
tlio  polarizing  angle  for  tho  substance,  since  the  reflected 
anil  refracted  rays  make  an  angle  of  85°  with  each  other; 
whereas,  according  to  the  law  of  Brewster,  at  tlie  polarizing 
angle  they  should  be  at  right  angles.  If,  therefore,  in- 
fctead  of  observing  the  light  transmitted  through  the  plate. 
wo  receive  upon  the  eye  the  rays  reflected  from  the  second 
surface  and  emergent  from  the  first,  the  reflecting  surfjice 
itself  forms  an  analyzer  sufliciently  perfect  to  exhibit  the 
rings.  Butas  the  angle  of  reflection  is  not  truly  the  polar- 
izing angle,  when  tho  crystal  is  in  azimuth  90°  the  dark 
band  will  not  be  as  largo  as  is  the  case  in  the  rings  seen 
with  a  better  analyzer  by  transmitted  light. 

In  Figs.  9  and  10  arc 
scon  the  njipearancofl 
presented  wlu-n  (he  sub- 
ject of  examination  id 
sjiltpctro  (  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash l.  in  whit'h  the  ave.-t 
are  inclined  to  each  oilier 
li'^.  The  pliino  of  ihc 
axes  of  the  crvfliil  being 
brought  into  coinridcneo 
with  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization of  tho  incident 
light,  nnd  the  nnnlyrer 
bring  crossed   upon    tlio 

fmlariKcr.  a  cvficm  of 
ominscatocurvoK  i^  scon, 
like  that  i>huwn  in  Fig. 
9  intersected  by  a  dark  cross,  of  which  the  bar  coiniidiiig 
in  ilitection  willi  the  piano  of  the  i\\'\n  is  longest.  If  l)ic 
analyzer  be  turiicil  90°,  the  colors  Iteeonio  complemrnlary 
ami  the  cross  becmncfi  wiiite;    but    if,  the   nnatv?vr    ■^\^■\ 
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polarizer  remaining  fixed,  the  crystal  itself  is  turned  in 
azimuth,  the  cross  will  break  at  the  centre,  t'onuinj^  two 
curves,   which,  when    the    rotation  becomes   46°,  assume 


Fio.  10. 


the  form  of  two  opposite 
hyperbolas.  This  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  in 

hs.  11'. 

A  very  curious  prop- 
erty of  crystals  ot  two 
optic  axes,  first  an- 
uouuecMl  im  theuretical 
gruuii'ls  as  probably  ex- 
i.-jtent.  and  afterward 
experimentally  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
con^'i.-ts  in  this — that, 
gupponing,  in  a  crystal 
properly  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  strai^^ht 
line  representing  either 
axis  t'»  be  produced  externally  in  both  ilireL^tions,  this  lino 
will  bo  also  the  axis  of  a  hollow  cone  at  either  extremity, 
the  vertices  beinj^  at  the  intersections  with  the  surface  of 
the  crystal  and  the  bases  outward,  such  that  any  incident 
ray  coinciding;  with  an  element  of  either  conical  surface  will 
coincide  within  the  crystal  with  the  optic  axis  itself,  and 
■will  coineido  on  emergence  with  the  other  conical  surface. 
Thus,  an  incident  hollow  cone  of  rays  becomes  an  emergent 
hollow  eone  :  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  an  incident  solid 
cone  or  pencil  gives  an  emergent  hollow  cone,  since  the  in- 
terior rays  of  the  incident  pencil  are  scattered  by  refrac- 
tion within  the  crystal.  Moreover,  an  incident  ray  co- 
inciding externally  with  the  true  direction  of  the  optic 
axis  is  spread  out  by  refraction  into  a  hollow  cone  within 
the  crystal,  and  becomes  on  emergence  a  hollow  cylinder. 
These  singular  phenomena  are  usually  referred  to  by  the 
terms  coiiicat  re/i-action  nnd  poiarizatiou. 

When  cylinders,  tubes,  rhombs,  or  other  geometrical 
forms  of  wclUannealed  glass  are  subjected  to  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  temperature  acting  upon  all  their  surface,  as  by 
immersing  them  in  hot  water  or  hot  oil,  there  will  be  seen 
within  thcin,  by  polarized  light,  systems  of  .symmetrical 
figures  circular  and  concentric  in  cylinders,  and  dependent 
on  the  form  of  the  solid  for  their  shape  in  other  cases, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rings  seen  in  crystals. 
An  illustration  of  these  appearances  is  presented  in  Fig.  11. 


Fig.  11. 


Like  those  rings,  these 
figures  are  marked  by 
a  cross,  which  changes 
fr'im  black  to  white 
with  the  rotation  of  the 
analyzer.  But  these 
figures  will  alter  their 
forms  if  the  glass  be 
broken,  which  is  not 
true  of  the  rings  formed 
in  crystals.  When  the 
heat  has  fully  [lene- 
trated  the  glass,  and 
the  interior  tempera- 
ture is  uniform,  the  fig- 
ures cease  to  be  seen. 
At  this  time,  if  the 
he;ited  glass  be  removed  from  the  bath  and  allowed  to 
cool  rapidly,  a  new  system  of  figures  will  spring  up 
within  it.  This  is  related  to  the  former  one,  as  the 
rings  of  a  positive  crystal  are  to  those  of  a  negative 
one;  and  therefore,  if  two  similar  solids,  in  one  of  which 
the  former  set  of  figures  is  seen,  and  in  the  other  the  latter, 
be  superposed  when  the  intensities  are  equal,  they  will 
neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and  the  colors  will  disappear. 
This  structure  may  be  made  permanent  in  the  glass  solids 
we  have  been  considering,  by  heating  them  nearly  to  the 
point  of  fusion  and  then  suddenly  cooling  them.  Many 
common  articles  of  glass  are  so  imperfectly  annealed  as  to 
display  the  doubly-refracting  structure  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. The  stoppers  of  bottles,  if  cut  across  the  axis  and 
polished,  will  invariably  show  it ;  so  will  the  stems  of  wine- 
glasses, the  stirring-rods  of  the  chemist's  laboratory,  and 
many  if  not  all  glass  tubes. 

The  effects  of  heat  are  also  remarkable  in  altering  the 
doubly-refracting  character  of  crystals.  M.  Mitscherlich 
discovered  that  heat  expands  crystals  unequally  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Iceland  spar  is  expanded  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  and  slightly  contracted  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  Its  doubly-refracting  power  is  thus  diminished.  In 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a  crystal  of  two  axes  inclined  to 
each  other  G0°,  he  found  that  the  inclination  diminishes 
with  elevation  of  tcin|)erature  until  the  two  axes  unite  in 
one:  after  which,  with  further  increase  of  heat,  they  open 
out  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first.     I>r.  Brewster 


discovered  an  example  even  more  remarkable  int/laubcn'tc. 
At  the  freezing-point  this  crystal  has  two  optic  axes  for 
every  color  of  the  spectrum,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of 
the  rod  being  greatest,  and  that  of  the  violet  being  least. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  has  two  axes  for  red  and  one 
for  violet.  When  heat  is  applied,  the  other  axes  apj)roaeh. 
as  in  the  case  just  described,  and,  after  successively  uniting, 
successively  open  out  in  the  transverse  plane. 

In  comparing  the  crystals  which  possess  the  power  of 
double  refraction  (being  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
whole),  there  is  found  to  be  a  eertain  relation  between  the 
optical  character  of  the  crystal  and  the  crystallographic 
structure.  All  crystals  whoso  primitive  form  is  the  cube, 
the  regular  octahedron,  or  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron — 
figures  whose  geometrical  axes  are  all  equal — are  destitute 
of  the  property.  All  crystals  whicdi  have  one  axis  greater 
or  less  than  the  others  arc  crystals  of  one  optic  axis.  All 
crystals  whosu  geometric  axes  are  all  three  unequal  have 
two  axes  of  double  refraction. 

The  power  of  rotatory  jiolarization  belongs  to  many  liq- 
uids. Their  relative  rotatory  f^irces  are  estimatdl  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  angular  change  in  azimuth  pro- 
duced upon  a  polarized  ray  in  passing  through  a  column 
of  given  length  ;  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  universal 
agreement  upon  a  standard  length.  The  statements  of 
experimenters,  therefore,  usually  embrace  both  the  angular 
rotation  and  the  length  of  the  column  by  which  it  has  been 
produced,  rendering  a  reduction  to  a  common  length  neces- 
sary before  a  correct  comparison  can  be  instituted.  It  would 
perhaps  he  most  convenient  to  adopt  as  a  standard  length 
the  length  of  the  tube  introduced  by  M.  Soleil  into  his  »nc- 
charimeter,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  rotation  in  so- 
lutions of  sugar,  which  is  twenty  centimetres.  With  this 
length  the  dextro-gyration  of  the  oil  of  bitter  orange  is, 
for  reil  light,  157°. S9,  which  is  the  maximum  observed  in 
this  class  of  liquids.  The  Iwvo-gyration  of  narcotine  in 
alcohol  and  ether  is  151°. 4;  that  of  suljihate  of  quinine 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  iy2°.9o  in  the 
same  direction.  Solution  of  crystallizable  cane-sugar  is 
dextrogyre;  that  of  uncrystaliizable  cane-sugar,  or  mo- 
lasses, is  la^vogyre.  Solution  of  sugar  of  grapes  is  also 
dextrogyre  when  prepared  from  the  juice  and  before  solid- 
ification, but  if  evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolvcd  it  is 
hcvogyre.  Crystallizable  cane-sugar  is  made  uncrystal- 
iizable by  heat,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  accordingly  re- 
versed by  the  same  cause.  In  many  solutions  the  intro- 
duction of  an  acid  modifies  the  rotatory  power.  Narcotine, 
from  being  —  151°. 4,  becomes,  after  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  4-  83°.  Cane-sugar  has  its  rotatory  power  in- 
verted in  the  same  way.  On  this  principle  is  constructed  the 
saccharimeter  of  Soleil,  just  mentioned.  A  solution  of  the 
sugar  to  be  examined  is  made  of  a  definite  density,  and  its 
rotatory  power  is  observed  in  a  tube  twenty  centimetres  in 
length.  One-tenth  of  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.,  after  which  it  is  cooled  and  ob- 
served in  a  tube  one-tenth  longer  than  before.  Its  rotation 
is  now  wholly  negative.  The  two  observations  are  propor- 
ti<tnal  to  the  difference  and  the  sum  of  the  crystallizable 
and  uncrystaliizable  sugar  present.  (See  SArcHAniMRTER.) 
M.  Pasteur  has  made  a  very  elaborate  examination  of 
the  salts  of  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acid  in  their  relations 
to  polarized  light.  All  the  tartrates  arc  dextrogyre;  the 
paratartrates  have  no  rotatory  power  at  all.  M.  Pasteur 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  paratartaric  acid, 
which  is  the  same  as  racemic,  and  which  differs  from 
tartaric  acid  only  in  having  an  additional  atom  of  water, 
is  composed  of  two  acids,  one  of  which  has  a  positive  and 
the  other  a  negative  rotatory  power.  The  de.xtro-racemic 
acid  is  simply  tartaric  acid,  and  the  dextro-racemates  are 
tartrates.  Paratartaric  acid  and  its  salts  owe  their  neutral 
character  to  the  balance  of  opposite  forces  belonging  to 
their  components.  In  considering  the  crystalline  forms  of 
these  different  salts,  M.  Pasteur  detected  a  relation  between 
them  and  their  polarizing  properties,  such  as  has  already 
been  described  to  exist  in  quartz  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  salts 
which  possess  rotatory  power  have  plagihedral  faces  leaning 

I  in  the  direction  of  rotation.  The  crystals  are  all  of  the 
kind  called  by  M.  Weiss  hemihednti ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in 

I  all  respects  symmetrical.  M.  Pasteur  observed  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  hemihedral  crystals,  which  he  has  dis- 

j  tinguished  as  the  snperposahle  and  the  iivii-mipcrpnsahle. 
When  a  crystal  or  any  solid  or  surface  is  such  that  another 

I  may  be  conceived  or  constructed  like  it  in  every  particular 

,  as  to  form  and  dimensions,  yet  incajiable  of  being  made  to 
occupy  the  same  matrix  or  mould,  such  a  crystal  or  solid 
or  surface  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  non-Huperposahle. 
The  image  of  the  face  in  a  mirror  as  compared  with  the 
face  itself,  the  left  hand  or  the  left  foot  as  compared  with 
the  right,  and  many  analogous  objects,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, may  serve  to  illustrate  this  conception.     M.  Pasteur 
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found  that  all  the  crystals  whose  salts  possess  the  rotatorj 
power  are  hemihedral  and  noU'SnperpoHtthh,  and,  con- 
versely, that  all  salts  who^e  crystals  are  non-superposahly 
hemihedral  have  the  power  of  circular  polarization,  with 
two  exceptions  only  thus  far  known,  which  are  formiate 
of  stroutian  and  Hulphatc  of  maj^nesia.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  crystal  is  so  very  nearly  supcrposablo  th:it  it  is  hanlly 
surpri:^in<^  that  it  should  not  sensibly  conform  to  the  law. 
In  the  instance  of  the  formiate  of  strontian.  M.  Pasteur 
tiiinks  that  the  hemihedrism  does  not  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  :itoms  in  the  chemical  molecule,  but  on  that 
of  the  physical  moieculcs  in  the  entire  crystal :  so  that,  on 
pcdution,  the  structure  on  whii-h  the  rotatory  power  dc]iends 
disappears  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  known  to  do  in 
quartz  on  fusion. 

The  polarization  of  the  light  of  day  by  atmospheric  re- 
flection has  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  Optics.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  has  been  to  give  an  account 
of  tlie  most  important  phenomena  belonging  to  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  science,  without  discussing  the  causes 
to  which  they  arc  owing.  These  are  considered  under  the 
title  U.VDULATOKV  Thuouy  (which  see). 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Po'lar  Research',  a  term  indicating  explorations  and 
researches  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  The  Arctic  or 
its  vicinity  was  visited  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  Ice- 
land, which  touches  the  Arctic  circle  at  the  N.,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thule.  was  dis- 
covered by  Naddodr,  a  Norwegian  viking,  a.  d.  SOil.  and 
settled  in  874  by  a  colony  of  Norsemen,  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Icelanilers.  In  S90,  Octher,  a  Norwegian, 
sailed  into  the  Arctic,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Norway,  passing  the  Loffodon  Islands,  North  Cape,  and 
probably  as  far  as  V'aranger  Fiord,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kola,  finding  the  country  along  the  coast  oc- 
cupied by  Finns,  who  lived  by  fishing  in  the  summer 
and  by  hunting  in  the  winter;  which  is  the  first  voyage 
around  the  North  Cape  and  across  any  part  of  the  Arctic 
circle  that  is  on  record.  In  982  or  9S;5.  Erik  the  Red, 
a  Northman,  discovered  the  E.  coast  of  Ureenland.  Ho 
sailed  around  Cape  Farewell,  passed  three  years  in  explor- 
ing the  W.  coast  of  Greenland,  and  in  about  980  returned 
with  a  colony  of  Icelanders  and  established  a  settlement 
on  tlie  S.  E.  co.ast  of  Greenland,  in  about  lat.  00°,  which 
existed  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  perished,  all  connec- 
tion with  the  parent  country  having  been  cut  otf.  In  1809, 
Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes  found  the  stone  ruins  of  this  settlement,  in- 
cluiling  the  church  edifice,  which  was  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, excepting  the  roof.  Two  Italians,  the  brothers 
Zeni,  made  a  voyage  in  KJSl)  in  this  direction,  far  to  the 
N. :  but  as  the  truth  of  tlie  published  account,  particularly 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  voyage  and  the  details  of  it,  is  in 
dispute,  the  facts  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  certain  to  be 
accejited  and  enumeratecl.  In  1477,  Columbus,  from  Ins 
own  account,  "sailed  100  leagues  beyond  the  island  of 
Thule,"  from  whiah  it  is  inferred  that  he  visited  Ice- 
land, and  probably  Greenland.  This  is  all,  up  to  this 
period,  that  can  be  reliably  stated  respecting  the  Arctic, 
exccjit  that  it  was  at  this  time,  and  probably  before,  re- 
sorted to  for  its  fisheries,  being  then,  as  it  is  still,  a  favor- 
able region  for  the  capture  of  whales  and  the  fur-bearing 
animals. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Kni^^lish  and  the  Dutch,  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  promoting  explorations  and  discovery  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  account  given  by  .Marco  Polo  of  the 
wonrlorful  countries  he  had  visited  in  the  East  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  the  importance 
of  a  more  intimate  connection  with  China  and  India.  A 
comparison  of  Marco  Polo's  account  with  that  of  others  led 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  surnamed  "  the  Navigator,"  to 
devote  the  residue  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  navigation, 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels,  and  the  promotion  of  that  bril- 
liant era  of  maritime  discovery  wnich  began  in  tl»e  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t!ie  inauguration  ami 
successful  prosecution  of  which  in  the  beginning  were 
whcdiy  due  to  his  efforts.  The  discovery  of  the  continent 
of  .Amoriea  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  of  a  way  to  the  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  (lama  in  1 49H,  di- 
verted maritimocommercefrom  its  ancient  seat  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  gave  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  discoverers  of  the  newly-acquired  territories  in  Africa 
and  America,  a  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
These  nations  not  only  claimed  the  new  countries  by  the 
right  of  discovery,  but  also  u  right  to  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  ocean  between  them,  and  each  claimed  over 
the  other  the  exclusive  right.  As  the  enforcement  <»f  such 
a  claim  by  either  would  have  inv(»lvcd  both  in  an  inter- 
minable war,  they  mutually  agreed  to  refer  the  settlement 
of  thoir  respective  claims  to  tho  pope  oa  arbitrator,  and  he 


drew  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
decided  that  the  Portuguese  had  the  right  to  the  ea*lcru 
part  and  the  Spaniards  to  the  western  ;  which  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a  gift 
of  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  pope,  whereas  it  wan  j-ini- 
ply  a  settlement,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  of  a  matter  in 
controversy  between  two  great  nations,  in  which  he  merely 
acted  as  umpire.  Neither  the  English,  the  Dutch,  nor  the 
French,  however,  recognized  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  nor  did  the  pope,  in  fact, 
assume  :iny  right  to  dispose  of  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries or  the  ocean  between  them  us  against  the  rights  or  the 
claims  of  other  nations.  But  as  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  after  this  settlement  united  in  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations,  and  as  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
other  to  encroach  upon  their  mutually-aspumcd  rights 
inv(dved  a  war  with  each  of  them,  the  attention  of  the 
northern  maritime  nations  of  Euroj»e  was  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  at  the  N.  of  a  j>assage 
around  the  continent  of  Europe  or  of  America  to  the  In- 
dies, which,  if  found,  would  not  only  be  shorter  than  the 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  would  give  to  these 
nations,  from  their  nearer,  proximity,  the  commercial  su- 
periority. 

To  the  statesmen  and  geograjihers  of  that  day  it  ap- 
peared highly  probable,  as  a  passage  by  water  had  been 
found  around  the  continent  of  Africa,  that  one  would  be 
found  also  around  the  continent  of  Europe  or  through 
some  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  America — a  jiroba- 
bility  which  was  greatly  strengthened  afterward  by  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  1,')19.  It  was  with  this  object  that  the  vovages 
of  the  Cabots  were  made  in  149o,  1497.  and  la02  :  of  Cor- 
toreale  in  I JUO  ami  lodl ;  the  disputed  voyage  of  Verazzano 
in  Io24  ;  the  voyage  of  Gomez  in  1525,  of  Hut  in  1527  :  the 
voyages  of  Cartier  in  1534,  and  of  Frobisher  in  1570,  1577, 
and  1578,  by  which  voyages  Newfoundland  ami  the  North 
x\merican  continent  up  to  the  Arctic  circle  were  di.^covered. 
The  design  of  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
tceet  passage  to  India,  but  having  sailed  as  far  as  07°  N. 
lat.  without  fintling  it,  the  English,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  directed  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
etiHt  passage,  and  an  expedition  under  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  Hichard  Chancellor,  consisting  of  three  shiips,  sailed 
in  I55;i,  and  entcringthc  Arctic,  reached  as  far  as  the  south- 
ern part  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  about  72°  N.  lat.,  but  were 
compelled  to  return.  Sir  Hugh  AVilloughby,  with  the  of- 
ficers and  crews  of  two  of  the  vessels,  was  frozen  to  death 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina;  but  Chancellor  in  the  other 
vessel  succeeded  in  entering  the  White  Sea.  then  only 
known  to  the  Russians,  and  reached  Archangel  in  safety. 
Tho  search  for  a  N.  E.  passage  was  renewed  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1556,  and  Stejdien  Burroughs  was  sent  out  by  the 
Muscovy  Company.  In  a  small  pinnace  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  passing  the  eastern  promontory 
of  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Petchora,  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Kara.  Another  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  Pet  and  Jackson  in  15SU.  but  got  no  farther 
than  tho  Bay  of  Petchora.  The  eflorts  and  failure  of  tho 
English  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  N.  E.  stimulated  the 
Dutch,  and  in  1594  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  uniting 
with  those  of  Jliddleburg  and  the  syndic  of  West  Fricsland, 
fitted  out  three  vessels,  which  proceeded  to  the  Arctic,  and, 
separating  into  two  divi.-ions.  two  of  the  vessels  sailed 
through  the  Tugorsky  Schur  (Pet's  Strait)  and  along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla  until  their  further  progress  in  that 
direction  was  obstructed  by  ice,  when  they  saileil  through 
the  Sea  of  Kara  to  about  the  vicinity  of  the  (iulf  of  Obi.  and 
then  returned:  whilst  liarcnt/..  in  the  other  vessel,  sailed 
ahmg  the  western  coast  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  in  lat.  77°,  but  was  compelled  to  return.  A  Dutch 
mercantile  expedition  in  l.')95.  and  an..lher  for  discovery 
in  1597,  made  further  attempts  in  this  direction.  The  last 
of  these  expeditions,  whirh  was  coinmandtd  by  Barcntz 
and  John  Cornelius  Kyp,  discovered  Bear  Island  and  Spili- 
bergen.  both  vessels  reaching  as  far  N.  as  t*0°  N.  lat.  wht-u 
I  they  entered  tho  Straits  of  llinlopen  from  the  E.,  and,  pur-s- 
ing around  New  Frieslan-l  and  West  Spitibergen.  returned 
to  Bear  Island,  from  whence  Barcntz.  in  one  of  th©  vcs-^tls. 
I  sailed  around  the  N.  E.  point  id'  Nt>va  Zembla,  until  his 
!  further  progress  was  impeded  and  ho  was  hemmed  in  by 
ice.  His  vessel  being  cru>hi'd  and  disabled  by  the  ice,  he 
and  his  companions  pas-cd  the  winter,  untler  terrible  suf- 
ferings, in  a  hut  erected  by  them  in  a  little  bay  on  the 
N.  E.  shore  of  Nova  Zembla.  from  whence  they  emerged 
in  the  spring,  and  after  a  journey  of  great  peril  ond  hard- 
ship, in  the  course  of  which  Bnrcntz  dietl.  they  reached 
Kola  in  Lapland  in  safely.  All  further  attempts  to  p«5s 
around  Nova  Zembla  to  the  N.  E.  were  unsuccessful  until 
\^'t\,  when  Capt.  Karlsen  roun<led  it   in  a  small  S"-i'-f» 
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sloop,  and  found  the  hut  of  Barentz  with  everything  in  it 
as  IJarentz  had  left  it  2Tr>  years  before. 

The  ill-success  of  these  attempts  ti)  find  a  N.  E.  passage 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Kn;;lish  to  the  possibility  of 
crossinj;  in  the  direction  of  the  Polo,  as  the  vessels  cn-^a^ed 
in  the  fisheries  penetrated  farther  into  the  Arctic  in  that 
direction  than  in  any  otlier.  Henry  Hu<lson  was  aceord- 
in:;ly  srnt  out  in  l('il)7  by  the  Muscovy  Conijiany  to  find 
his  way.  if  jiossible,  across  the  Polu.  He  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  got  as  far  as  about  81°  N.  lat.,  K.  of 
Spit/bergen,  when  he  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Nova 
Zembla.  The  same  company  in  1010  sent  out  Pouk-  with 
the  like  object,  but  ho  reached  only  to  77°  2.V  N.  lat..  W. 
of  Spit/.bergen,  although  about  tlie  same  time  Thomas 
Marmaduko  is  said  to  have  penetrated  N.  of  Spitzbcrgen 
to  82°  N.  lat.  In  1614  and  1015,  Fotherby  made  a  similar 
attempt,  but  reached  no  further  than  the  northern  part  of 
Spitzbergcn;  after  which  all  attein])ts  to  roach  the  Pole, 
except  an  abortive  one  by  Capt.  Wood  in  1()7(>,  were  ab:in- 
donod  by  the  English  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  failure  to  discover  a  passage  cither  to  the  N.  E.  or 
in  the  cliroction  of  the  Pole  revived  the  interest  for  the 
discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage.  From  an  early  period  a 
belief  existed  that  the  continent  of  North  America  termi- 
nated in  a  cape,  and  was  separated  from  Asia  by  the  iui- 
aginary  Straits  of  Anian.  which  were  supposed  to  open 
into  the  Pacific  and  afford  a  short  passage  to  China  and 
Inilia.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  voyages  <if  the 
Cabots,  Cortoreale,  Gomez,  and  Frobishcr,  before  referred 
to,  were  undertaken  respectively  by  the  English,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Spaniards.  This  investigation,  as  has  been 
sail!,  was  renewed  in  15*^5,  when  some  merchants  of  Lon- 
don sent  out  ,Tohn  Davis,  who,  following  up  the  W.  coast 
of  Greenland,  cliseovered  Davis  Straits  and  a  part  of  Cum- 
berland Island,  and  in  two  subsequent  expeditions  in  the 
same  direction  he  reached  as  far  as  72°  N.  lat.  Expedi- 
tions were  again  sent  out  by  the  Muscovy  Company,  under 
Weymouth  in  1602,  and  under  Knight  in  1006,  but  they 
did  not  get  as  far  north-westward  as  Davis.  In  IGOS, 
Hudson,  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch,  explored,  in  the 
search  for  a  western  passage,  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  discovered  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Bay  of  New 
York.  In  1010  he  was  sent  out  again  by  the  English,  and 
discovered  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay,  where  his  crew 
mutinied  and  set  him  adrift  with  his  carpenter,  who  agreed 
to  shave  his  fate,  in  an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
bay  that  bears  his  name.  The  Englisli,  continuing  their 
elforts,  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Button  in  1612,  Gibbons  in 
1014.  and  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  1615 — expeditions  which  re- 
sulted in  very  important  discoveries,  such  as  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
strait  between  Cumberland  Island  and  the  continent,  and 
Horn.  Lancaster,  and  Smith  sounds  ;  and  having  penetrated 
thus  far  N.  in  the  western  part  of  the  Arctic  without  finding 
the  expecteil  western  passage,  the  English  desisted  for  some 
years  from  any  further  elforts  in  that  direction.  They  were 
renewed,  however,  by  Denmark  in  the  expedition  of  Jens 
Munk  in  1019:  and  in  16:U  the  English  sent  out  Fox, 
James,  and  Middletnn;  in  1641,  Moor  and  Smith:  and  in 
lOttl.  ('apt.  Wood:  by  which  expeditions  the  island  of 
Southampton,  Fox  Channel.  James  Bay,  Wager  River,  and 
Repulse  Bay  became  known. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  Lia- 
khov  Islands  or  New  Siberia  and' Wrangel's  Land,  was 
dif^coverrd  by  the  Russians.  The  Arctic  was  traversed  in 
the  midillc  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  by  Russian  navigators 
in  small  vessels  from  the  White  Sea  and  the  Petchora  to 
the  entrances  of  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenisei.  The  subse- 
quent Russian  expeditions  were  so  numerous  and  in- 
volve so  many  details  that  within  the  limits  of  our  space 
tbry  can  be  referred  to  only  by  name:  Expeilitions  to  the 
Yenisei  in  1010:  to  the  Lena  in  1030;  to  the  Kolyma  in 
1014:  to  tlie  (Julf  of  Anadyr  in  1048;  Ehering  andTchiri- 
kow  to  East  Cape  in  172S;  Krupischew,  completing  the 
discovery  of  both  sides  of  Bhering's  Straits,  in  1730 ; 
Bhering  and  Tchirikow  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  1740  ;  Liakhov's  discovery  of.  and 
expeditions  by  him  to,  the  archipelago  of  New  Siberia  in 
1770,  1773.  and  1775,  and  by  Anjous  in  1S23  :  the  various 
ex])editions  and  attempts  to  double  Capes  Taimur  and 
Tchscheljuskin  in  1735,  1736,  1738.  1739,  1740,  1741,  and 
1843:  Kotzcbae's  voyage  to  the  N.  E.  co.ast  of  Alaska, 
and  the  discovery  of  Kotzebue  Sound  in  1SI5  and  1817: 
Wrangel's  exploration  and  survey  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma  eastward  to  Cape  Schelagskoi  in  1820  and  182t: 
Middenclorf  to  (?ape  Taimur  and  discovery  of  the  Open 
Sea  in  1843;  Lutke's  exploration  of  the  Siberian  coast  and 
discovery  of  Wrangel's  Land. 

The  search  for  a  N.  W,  passage  was  resumed  by  the 
English  in  ISlS  under  Sir  John  Ross,  and  continued  until 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  Sir  Robert  McClure  in 
1850.     The  explorations  and  expeditions  despatched  for 


this  purpose,  and  those  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  or  other  absent  explorers,  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  that  great  region  lying  within  the  Arctic  circle  be- 
tween 60°  and  130°  W.  Ion.,  up  to  Cape  Parry.  71°  23'  W. 
Ion.  and  77°  0'  N.  lat.,  or  from  Davis  Strait  to  Cape  Rath- 
urst.  embracing  Banks.  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince  Pat- 
rick's Lan'ls.  Alelville  Island  and  Sound.  ]\IcClint(ick's 
Channel.  Bathurst  Island.  Victoria.  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
King  William  Lands.  Boothia  and  Gulf  of  Boothia.  North 
Somerset.  North  Devon,  Melville  Peninsula,  Coi-kburn 
Island,  (irinnell,  Ellesmcre.  and  Washington  Lands.  I,an- 
caster,  Eclipse,  and  Jones  sounds.  Wellingti>n  (Mianncl, 
Kellett,  Barrow,  Franklin.  Peel,  Sir  .TaTnes  Ross,  and  tiio 
Fury  and  Hccla  straits.  Regent's  Inlet,  and  the  discov- 
ery in  1833  by  Sir  James  Ross  of  the  N.  magnetic  pole. 
These  expeditions  were  so  numerous,  and  the  discoveries, 
explorations,  and  researches  made  by  them  so  extensive, 
that  we  can  only  state  the  expeditions  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence:  Sir  John  Ross.  isls.  1S20,  and  1833; 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  1819,  1824,  1832,  1833.  1817.  and  1850; 
Admiral  Beechey,  1820-29;  Capt.  Back,  1830;  Deaso  and 
Simpson,  1837,  1838,  and  1839:  Dr.  Rae,  18  10.  1850,  1853, 
and  ls-,4;  Sir  John  Franklin.  1830.  1SI5.  an. I  IMIO:  Sir 
John  Richardson.  1848;  Capt.  Kellett.  1817;  Sir  James 
Ross,  1848;  Capt.  Penny,  1849-50;  Sir  Robert  McClure, 
1850-54;  Admiral  Ommancy,  1850  ;  Lieut.  Dc  ilaven  (Grin- 
nell  exj)edition),  1850  ;  Capt.  Austin.  1850  and  1S55  :  Capt. 
Kennedy,  1850-53;  Sir  L.  McClinfock.  1850.  1857,  and 
1859;  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  1852  and  1853;  Lieut.  Bellot, 
1852;  Admiral  Inglefield.  1852  and  1854:  Dr.  Kane,  1853; 
Dr.  Hayes,  1853  and  1800;  Capt.  Hall.  1800. 

Parry,  after  attempting  in  three  voyages  to  find  a  N.  W. 
passage,  determined  in  1827  to  renew  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole.  His  vessel  being  impeded  by  ice  at  the  N.  end 
of  Spitzbcrgen,  he  made  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Pide  in 
boats,  getting  as  far  as  82°  50',  the  highest  position  at- 
tained by  any  previous  explorer,  and  would  jirobably  have 
reached  much  farther  but  that  the  ice  on  which  he  was 
travelling  drifted  southward,  rendering  any  further  ad- 
vance by  him  impossible. 

The  N.  W.  passage  found  by  McClure  is  between  Banks 
and  Prince  Albert  Lands,  through  Prince  of  AVales  Strait, 
Melville  Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  may  be  entered  from  other  points.  It  is, 
from  the  obstruction  of  ice.  of  no  jiractical  utility  for  the 
pui-poso  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  since  its  discov- 
ery polar  research  has  been  limited  to  attempts  to  reach 
the  Pole  or  to  explore  the  seas  that  lie  between  Vaigat's 
Island  and  Bhering  Straits,  and  the  countries  within  the 
Arctic  circle  that  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  and 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Europe. 

The  explorations  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hayes  in  1853 
and  1800  through  Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel  re- 
vived the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ojicn  polar  sea — a 
belief  which  has  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
which  sea  was  even  represented  upon  inaps  as  early  as 
1G08.  The  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sea  was 
advocated  by  the  Russian  explorers.  Wrangel  and  Midden- 
dorf;  and  Dr.  Kane,  after  the  discoveries  of  Admiral  In- 
glefield in  Smith  Sound,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in 
Wellington  Channel,  became  convinced  that  there  was 
such  a  sea  somewhere  between  80°  N.  lat.  and  the  Pole, 
with  a  milder  climate  than  in  the  region  S.  of  it.  His 
expedition  to  Smith  Sound  in  1853  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  it.  during  which  Morton  and  a  companion  dis- 
covered Kennedy  Channel,  and  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Con- 
stitution in  82°  27'  N.  lat.;  and  Morton  saw  at  the  N.  E. 
what  ho  supposed  to  be  the  open  sen.  but  which  was  found, 
upon  Capt.  Hall's  expedition  in  1871-73.  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Robeson's  Cliannel.  Di.  Hayes  followed  up  this 
exploration  in  Smith  Sound  by  an  expedition  in  a  single 
vessel  in  1800.  and  by  a  sledge-journey,  after  great  hard- 
ships, reached  as  far  as  81°  35',  returning  with  the  (convic- 
tion that  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  Pole  was  through 
Smith  Sound — an  opinion  which  subsequent  events  have 
strongly  tended  to  confirm. 

Attention,  however,  was  directed  from  this  route  by  Dr. 
Peterraann.  the  German  geographer,  who  maintained  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  warranted  tlic  belief  fiiat  the 
best  course  was  either  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbcrgen, 
or  through  Barentz  Sea  between  Spitzbcrgen  and  Nova 
Zembla;  and  his  opinion  being  generally  adopted,  the  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  Pole  were  in  this  direction  for  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years  in  expeditions  despatched  by  the  Swedes, 
Germans,  and  Austrians.  Expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
the  Swedes  in  1857, 1861. 1864,  and  1808  :  by  the  Germans 
in  1868,  1869,  and  1871  ;  by  the  Austrians  in  1871,  1872; 
to  which  should  be  added  explorations  by  Norwegian  ves- 
sels in  1809  and  1871,  and  several  voyages  made  by  Mr. 
Lamont  in  his  yacht.  All  attempts,  however,  to  reach  the 
Pole  in  this  direction  proved  abortive,  and  the  knowledge 
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acquired  impressed  the  naviijators  that  any  further  attempt 
between  Spitzbergen  and  (Jreenland  was  hopeless.  The 
second  Austrian  expedition,  however,  under  Lieuts.  Wey- 
preeht  and  Payer,  ])enetratt'd  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zcmblu.  dif^rovc-rin*;  a  large  re«^i<jn  (Kranz  Jo- 
seph Land)  extending  from  bulow  the  HOth  to  beyond  the 
82d  parallel  of  N".  lat. ;  and  from  the  farthest  point  reach- 
ed, Sl°  57'  N.  lat.,  they  saw  hind  extending  beyond  the 
8,'id  parallel,  the  farthest  northern  point  upon  the  globe 
yet  seen  by  man.  Lieut.  Payer's  opinion  was,  that  ships 
could  not  penetrate  N.  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  he  has 
no  belief  in  an  open  polar  sea.  It  has  been  said  that  this  voy- 
age confirms  Oapt.  Bent's  theory  that  the  Pole  can  best  be 
reached  by  following  the  course  of  the  (Julf  Stream  north- 
ward between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen  ;  whiLrh  is, 
however,  in  direct  conflict  with  Lieut.  Payor's  statement  that 
the  drift  northward  .vas  in  no  ways  owing  to  the  (Julf 
Stream.  The  Norwegians  were  also  very  successful.  They 
penetrated  through  Pet's  Strait  and  the  Karian  Sea  to  tiie 
Gulf  of  Obi,  and  Capt.  Karlsen  sailed  around  Nova  Zembla 
in  1871 — a  feat  achieved  for  the  first  time.  In  1872,  Capt. 
Ilall  sailed  through  Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel, 
and  through  what  he  named  Robeson  Channel,  unob- 
Btructed,  to  82°  Hi'  N.  lat.,  being  farther  than  any  sailing 
vessel  had  reached  before.  Although  none  of  these  expe- 
ditions succeeded  in  reaching  the  Pole,  the  amount  of  sci- 
entific information  they  gathered  has  given  to  ])olar  ex- 
plorations a  new  and  important  interest,  in  the  fact,  no\y 
generally  recognized,  that  scientific  observations  in  the 
region  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  are  of  the  highest 
value;  that  they  materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  most  important  scientific  questions  of  the  day  ;  and 
that  the  large  contributions  made  by  these  oxpediticms  to 
human  knowledge  have  not  only  fully  repaid  the  fitting 
of  them  out,  but  have  shown  the  importance  of  still  more 
extended  explorations  in  this  interesting  field  for  sci- 
entific research.  It  is  mainly  in  this  view  that  an  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  two  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Nares,  the  late  commander  of  the  Challenger  and 
an  experienced  Arctic  explorer,  was  despatched  by  the 
British  government  in  1875,  which,  when  last  hoard  from, 
was  upon  its  way  through  Smith  Sound  in  an  :ittcmpt  to 
reach  the  Polo.  The  feasibility  of  the  route  through  Smith 
Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel,  which  is  called  the  American 
route,  has  been  uniformly  advocated  by  Kane,  Hayes, and  the 
American  (leographica!  Society,  and  was  followed  suci^ess- 
fully  by  Hall  to  the  high  latitude  previously  statciL  It  has. 
heretofore,  had  in  England  the  support  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers Osborno,  Collinson,  McClintock,  Back,  and  Hamil- 
ton, but  with  these  exceptions  English  geographers  and 
explorers,  until  very  recently,  have  generally  born  in  favor 
of  the  route  E.  or  M'.  of  Spitzbergen.  The  result  of  the 
abortive  efforts  in  that  direction,  however,  as  contrasted 
with  the  easy  passage  of  Hall's  vessel  to  S2°  Ifi',  has  en- 
tirely changed  opinion,  and  the  Nares  expedition  has  gone 
by  that  route  with  the  comnnm  approbation  and  hearty 
apiMMval  alike  (d'  Dr.  Pctermann  and  of  all  who  are  entitled 
to  00  regarded  as  authority. 

In  1875  t ho  SwedishcxplorcrNordenskiilld  sailed  through 
and  ilraihfed  successfully  in  the  Sea  of  Kara,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenisei,  which  ho  ascended,  and  made  his  way  by 
Tobolsk  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Explorations  within  the  limits  S.  of  fifi^  HO'  S.  lat.  of  the 
Antarctic  circle  have  been  few  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Art^tic.  After  the  discovery  of  the  jiassagcs  around 
the  rontinents  of  Africa  and  America  by  the  Capo  of  (Jood 
Hope,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Cape  Horn,  there  was 
no  jiractical  object  to  stimulate  further  explorations,  as  in 
the  Arc-tic;  in  addition  to  which,  ('xplorations  towanl  the 
Pole  in  the  Antarctic  are  impeded  by  greater  dithculties 
au'l  attomled  with  greater  perils  than  in  tlio  Arctic.  When 
the  ancients,  from  astronomical  observations  and  math- 
ematit'al  ilcductions,  came  to  the  cr)nclusion  that  the  form 
of  the  earth  was  globular,  and  Parmcnides  had  divicled  it 
into  fno  zones  or  cliiuntes,  separated  by  an  ef|uatorial 
belt  or  zone,  which  was  originally  thought  to  be  uninhabit- 
able from  excessive  heat,  an  impression  arose  tluit  there  was 
beyonil  this  su])pnsed  highly-heated  rcgi(m  of  the  equator 
a  large  continent  extentling  to  the  I'nle.  which  they  calleil 
T'lrii  AuntntiiH  iiit'oifiiitii,  in  a  jiortion  of  which,  between 
the  equator  and  the  Pole,  it  was  assumed  there  was  a  tem- 
j)crate  climate.  When  it  was  afterward  kni>wn  that  tho 
regitui  upon  the  equator  was  inhabitable,  this  unknown 
continent  was  shifted  farther  S.  The  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence survived  to  tlie  Middle  Ages,  and  after  the  cnntinents 
of  .\frica  and  Soutli  America  were  eirenmnavii;atcd  this 
Terra  Anstralis  inc<ignita  continued  to  be  rc])resented  upon 
the  maps  as  a  huge  ctintinental  mass  eneircling  the  Ant- 
arctic Pole,  and  presenting  to  the  ocean  a  continuous  cir- 
cuit of  shore  extending  around  tho  globe.  After  \'nn  I>io- 
men'a  explorations  of  tho  coast  of  Australia,  and  Taaman's 
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exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Now  Zealand,  tho  sun- 
posod  continent  was  again  shifted  farther  S.;  and  when  Cook, 
in  his  voyage  of  1722-55,  made  a  circuit  of  the  southern  seas 
in  high  latitudes,  ami  enlereil  the  .Antarctic  circle  in  ihreo 
separate  quarters,  the  illusions  respecting  this  huge  conti- 
nent were  dispelled,  and  it  disappeared  from  the  maps. 
To  use  his  own  words,  hu  put  an  end  to  the  searching  for  a 
southern  continent,  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
maritime  nations  for  two  centuries,  and  had  been  a  favor- 
ite theory  witli  the  geographers  of  all  ages.  The  most 
southerly  point  attained  by  Cook  within  the  Antarctic 
circle  was  71°  10'  S.  lat.,  on  the  107th  meridian,  and  ho 
settled  the  form  of  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  other 
Australian  lands  and  islands.  liuUinghauscn  in  1M2I  sailed 
several  degrees  within  the  circle,  and  discovered  Petraand 
Alexander  ishimls.  In  1S21,  Palmer,  an  American,  dis- 
covorcti  the  lan<l  bearinj;  his  name.  Woddcll,  in  182:1, 
advanced  three  degrees  farther  than  Cook — that  is.  to  74° 
15'  S.  lat.  IJiscoo,  in  lS;il-:i:l,  iliscovered  (iraham  and 
Enderly  Lands  and  Kenij)  Islamf— IJallenny,  in  1S:J3, 
Sabrina  Lan<l.  Exjieditions  for  discovery  were  sent  in 
1840  by  the  French  government  under  U'Crville.  and  by 
the  American  government  under  Wilkes.  DTrville  dis- 
covered Adelie  ami  Clarie  Lands,  and  Wilkes,  in  about  tho 
same  parallel,  coasted  along  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
ice,  and  as  ho  saw  lami  at  different  points,  he  inferred  that 
this  icy  barrier  marked  the  coast-line  of  a  continuous  ctm- 
tinent ;  which  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  geographers, 
from  subsequent  ex]>lorations,  think,  on  the  c(»ntrary,  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  chain  of  islands  in  this  quarter 
of  the  Antarctic  just  without  the  circle,  extending  from  tho 
95th  to  the  l.'iOth  meridian.  The  most  important  exjilora- 
tion,  however,  in  tho  Antarctic  was  made  by  Sir  James 
Ross  in  tho  Erebus  and  Terror,  from  I8;i'.)  to  lS4;t.  who  pene- 
trated to  78°  11'  S.  lat.,  the  highest  southern  latitude  ever 
attained,  and  made  extensive  discoveries  within  the  Ant- 
arctic circle,  nmirngst  which  was  \'ictoria  Land,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  a  continent,  and  the  coast  nt'  which,  with 
its  icy  barrier  150  feet  high,  he  followed  from  70°  to  79° 
S.  lat"  In  the  northern  extremity  of  this  land.  77°  32'  S. 
lat.,  1G8°  12'  E.  Ion.,  he  discovered  Mount  Krcbus,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  12, .''.no  feet  high,  and  Mount  Terror.  lo.sso 
feet,  and  Mounts  Ross,  Crozier,  Sabine,  and  Murchisim, 
tho  whole  coast  being  stecj>,  rocky,  and,  like  nearly  all  tho 
land  seen  in  tho  Antarctic,  entirely  bare.  He  ascertaincci 
the  position  <»f  the  S.  magnetic  p(de  to  be  "5°  5'  S.  bit., 
151°  8'  E.  Ion.  The  object  of  tins  voyage  was  scientific 
research.  It  w.as  one  of  extraordinary  jierils  and  wonder- 
ful escapes,  and  tho  cool  courage,  perseverance,  and  ability 
displayed  by  both  officers  and  men  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  voyage  of  exploration.  The  scientific  in- 
formation obtained  in  relation  to  the  Antarctic,  the  course 
of  currents,  the  distribution  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  tho 
ocean  depths,  tho  tides,  the  mean  temjterature  and  ]»ressuro 
of.the  atmosphere,  tho  extent  of  tho  distribution  of  plants, 
the  fauna,  and  the  geology,  were  of  the  highest  value.  In 
1845,  Capt.  Moore,  in  the  Pagoda,  was  despatched  by  tho 
British  ailmiralty  for  the  observation  of  nmgnetic  phenom- 
ena in  a  quarter  of  the  Antarctic  not  visited  by  Ross.  In 
E.  Ion.  ;Mt°  :{0',  S.  lat.  (>8°,  tho  vessel's  course  was  stt>ppcd 
by  an  impenetrablo  ice-pack,  when  her  direction  was 
changed,  and  she  afterwanl  got  bc\«ind  the  7;id  parallel. 

The  researches  made  show  that  the  two  polar  regions 
ditVur  greatly.  The  seas  of  the  Arctic  teem  with  animal 
life.  Lan<l  animals,  such  as  the  bear,  wolf,  reindeer,  musk- 
ox,  and  Arctic  fox,  aro  scattered  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  land,  whcri;^bey  find  the  means  of  subsistence.  Tho 
air  is  pooplerl  with  innumerable  (locks  of  birds;  a  liardy 
vegetation  extends  close  up  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  beyond 
it,  in  mosses,  lichens,  scurvy-grass,  sorrel,  small  stunted 
shrubs,  ilwarfod  trees,  and  in  snmnicr  beautiful  (lowers. 
In  the  Antarctic,  on  tho  contrary,  vegetation  ceases  at  a 
certain  limit,  trees  terminating  at  about  5ri°  S.  hit.  Ani- 
mal life  abounds  in  the  seas,  but  no  quadrupeds  are  found 
ui>on  the  laml,  thoi^gh  birds  exist  in  great  numbers  and  in 
varieties  unknown  in  tho  Arctic.  Tlie  severer  clininle  of 
tho  Antarctic  luis  been  attributed  to  the  great  pre|ionilcr- 
ancoof  water,  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and  to  the  small 
extent  of  tho  laml.  the  continents  of  America  and  Africa 
nnrroiving  to  n  point,  in  marked  cnntrust  with  the  great 
breailth  of  land  that  encircles  and  ctivers  the  Arctic.  Tho 
rcsearclies  show  that  in  bnth  regions  a  Inxurinnl  trt>|deal 
or  semi-tropical  voiretatinn  formerly  exisiod.  The  lossil 
remains  of  trees  three  feel  in  cin'uinfercnce  have  been 
found  in  the  Antarctic  underlying  bn.->alt.  lui'l  bcd-t  of  cml 
in  Kcrguelcn  Isbiml  and  throughout  llio  Arctic,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  N.  W.  iiassage;  and  at 
Disco,  New  Siberia,  and  in  Smith  ."^ound  fossil  renmiu!" 
have  been  fouuil  id  trees  i.f  enormous  oi»e.  of  plants,  and 
of  numerous  animals  that  exist  now  only  in  tropical  or 
somi-tronicnl  rogiuDS.    Many  ihourios  buvo  been  ftdvanood 
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the  change  in  ibe  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  coni- 
bin^iion^vith  the  precession  of  the  equinoies.  by  which 
the  distribution  of  he.it.  through  the  action  of  ocean-cur- 
rents, is  increased  X.  and  S.  of  the  equator  as  the  eccen- 
tricity approaches  its  maximum,  causing  a  slow  secular 
chanie  of  climate,  of  warmer  and  colder  cycles,  alter- 
nately in  the  northern  and  southern  hcraispheres. 

CuAiiLES  P.  Dalv. 

Polar  Seas.  See  Axtarctic  Ocean  and  Arctic  Ocean. 

Pol'der  [Dutch,  probably  allied  to  English  "pool;" 
Ger.  pi'uhl.  a  "  pool  "  or  "  marsh  "].  the  technical  term  in 
Holland  for  a  once-submerged  area  of  land  surrounded  by 
dikes  and  reclaimed  bv  artificial  drainage,  usually  in  the 
smaller  polders  by  wheels  driven  by  windmills— in  the 
great  polders  powerful  pumping-cngines  moved  by  steam. 
The  polders  vary  in  area  from  100  acres  and  less  to  12,000 
or  Ij.OOO  acres:  their  surface  is  usually  depressed  from  1 
to  15  or  20  feet  below  the  surrounding  country,  and  these 
lowest,  as  those  of  .Schieland  near  Rotterdam,  the  Haar- 
lemcrmecr  polder,  etc..  are  below  the  sea-lcvcl.  South  Hol- 
land alone  contains  more  than  1000  polders.  The  most 
important  are  those  which  have  been  created  by  artificial 
drainage  of  what  were  permanently-submerged  areas,  such 
as  that  of  the  llaarlemermeer.  (.See  Haarlem  Lake.) 
In  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  North  Sea 
Canal  (which  scel.  all  the  areas  once  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkcrmeer  are  converted  into  pol- 
j(.r5  J.  G.  Barnard. 

Pole  and  Polar,  in  geometry.  If  from  any  exter- 
nal point  a  pair  of  tunjents  be  drawn  to  a  circle,  the  line 
drawn  through  the  two  points  of  contact  Is  called  the 
puUir,  and  th'e  external  point  the  pole.  The  polar  of  any 
point  P  is  constructed  geometrically  by  joining  it  to  the 
centre  C  of  the  circle,  and  taking  on  the  joining  line  a 
point  M  such  that  C  M.  C  P  =  K^.  A  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  with  the  joining  line  through  this  point  is  the  po- 
lar! If  the  i)oint  P  be  iclthin  the  circle,  the  above  con- 
struction will  give  a  line  wholly  external :  no  tangents  can 
be  drawn  through  such  a  point.  Nevertheless,  the  analy- 
tical process  of  determining  equations  of  tangents  and 
of  the  chord  of  contact  remains  the  same.  The  points  of 
contact  become  imajinan/.  but  the  imaginary  expressions 
for  their  co-ordinates  will  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  line 
as  constructed  by  the  above  rule,  and  the  point  and  line 
are  still  regarded  as  pole  and  polar  to  each  other  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circle.  Modern  geometry  rests  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  relations  of  poles  and  polars.  If  any 
curve  .S  and  an  aujciliari/  circle*  be  given,  another  curve 
a  may  be  generated,  the  consecutive  points  of  which  shall 
be  the  polts  of  consecutive  tangents  to  .S.  The  curve  »  is 
called  the  polar  reciprocal  of  .S,  since  the  latter  can  be 
generated  from  the  former  in  the  same  manner  that  »  was 
generated  from  S.  Very  important  geometrical  deductions 
arc  derived  from  these  relations.  Every  theorem  of  posi- 
tion (i".  e.  not  involving  inni/nitwies  of  lines  or  angles)  is 
twofold :  from  each  another  can  be  derived  by  suitably  in- 
.terchanging  the  words  "point"  and  "line,"  "inscribed" 
and  "  circumscribed,"  "  locus  "  and  "  envelope,"  etc.  Thus, 
the  reciprocal  theorems : 

t vertices  1     *     *  -       i       (move  along   fixed  right 
If  ^^«  {  Jides       }  ^^  ^  '"^^^^^     i  P^-?  throug>  fixed 
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In  these  reciprocal  relations  consists  the  "  principle  of 
DCALlTV."  The  method  of  reciprocal  polars  (as  of  projec- 
tion) is  due  to  Poncelet,  but  the  principle  is  established  on 
a  broader  basis  (by  Mcibius,  1S27)  by  that  important  mod- 
ification of  geometrical  interpretation  of  analytical  equa- 
tions by  which  a  system  of  co-ordinates  (tangcntical  or 
line)  is  introduced,  in  which  the  position  of  a  right  line  is 
indicated  by  co-ordinates,  and  that  of  a  point  by  an  equa- 
ji„[j_  J.  li.  Barnaru. 

Pole  (Reginald),  b.  at  .Stourton  Castle,  .Staffordshire. 
England,  in  Mar..  IJOO,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole.  Lord 
Montacute.  and  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  countess  of  Sal- 
isbury, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of 
Edward  IV.:  studied  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Shene.  near  Richmond;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford,  1515:  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1517 
and  dean  of  Wimbome  and  Exeter  1519  ;  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Padua,  Italy,  1520-2:S ;  re- 

»  Any  conic  section  mav  be  employed,  but  the  circle,  as  the 
simplest,  is  used.  The  relation  of  pole  and  polar,  of  point  and 
line  joining  pairs  of  tangents,  is,  however,  developed  by  all 
curves  of  whatever  degree. 


soon  came  himself  to  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  measure, 
and  was  consequently  dismissed  from  the  royal  presence 
1530  :  refused  also  to  approve  Henry's  project  of  renoun- 
cing the  allegiance  of  the  English  Church  to  the  pope: 
resided  successively  at  .\vignon,  Padua,  and  Venice :  sent 
to   Henry   his   book.  Pro  Eccleniaatirsc    (JnitntiM   IJc/cmtioiie 
(15:iO),  for  writing  which  be  was  summoned  to  return  to 
England,  and,  refusing  to  obey,  was  deprived  of  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments  and  attainted  by  Parliament,  but  in 
compensation  was  in  the  same  year  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  and  created  cardinal  I>ec.  ;i ;  was  commis- 
sioned as  papal  legate  to  France  and  Flanders  Ib'M.  but 
refused  entrance  into  their  territories  both  by  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V..  but  was  received  by  the  latter  as  ambas- 
j  sador  in  Spain  .Tan..  15:i9;  was  legate  at  Viterbo  I5.S9-42; 
presided  as  papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of 
I  Trent,  Dec.  1."..  1545:  was  excepted  by  name  from  the  am- 
'  nesty  decreed  by  Edward  VI.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
1547:  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  the 
election  of  1549:  was  appointed  legate  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  received  by  her  with  great 
pomp  Nov.  24,  1554:  successfully  invited  Parliament  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy,  and  freed  the  realm  from 
spiritual  censures:  was  appointed  by  the  j)Ope  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Dec.   11.   1555:    was  consecrated   .Mar.  22, 
1550:  elected  chancellor  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge    1556:    made  a  visitation  of  the  universities 
Feb..  1557.  and  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mary,  though  not  responsible  for  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  )>ersecution  of  Protestants,  as  has  frequently 
been  alleged.     D.  at  Lambeth  Palace  Nov.  IS.  1558.  the 
day  following  the  death  of  Mary.      Author  of  ii7.fr  rfe 
Voncilio  (1562),  the  first  work  printed  at  Rome  by  Paulas 
Manutius:   Ve   Summo  Ponltfice   Clirluli    in    Terrir    Vii-'irio 
(15(19).  and  A  Treaiise  of  Jmiification  (1569),  besides  his 
principal  work,  previously  mentioned.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Pole-Axe.     See  Battle-Axe. 
Polecat.     Sec  Weasel. 

Polem'ics  [Gr.  niAt/iot.  "war"].  Theological,  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  theology  which  has  now  generally 
lost  its  position  in  the  theological  system  as  an  inde|pendent 
discipline,  and  has  been  incorporated  with  other  branches 
of  the  science,  but  which  at  certain  periods  of  the  hist"  ■ 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  certain  situations,  ha- 
vindicated  itself  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
and  the  pagan  philosophers,  theological  polemics  often 
occupied  the  time  and  the  genius  of  the  first  minds,  such 
as  Irenaeus,  TertuUian.  Athanasius.  and  Augustine,  and  a 
science  was  developed  of  the  method  and  principles  on 
which  Christianity  was  to  be  defended.  Again,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  a  similar  situation  was  formed.  The 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians  not  only  at- 
i  tacked  each  other,  but  the  science  of  such  theological 
polemics  was  reconstructed.  By  Schleiermacher.  however, 
this  discipline  was  reduced  to  an  introduction  to  practical 
theology. 

Poleraonia'cese  [from  Pohmium,  one  of  the  genen-v], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  gamopetalous  plants,  mostly 
herbs,  distinguished  from  allied  families  by  having  regular 
and  symmetrical  flowers  with  the  parts  five  each,  except 
the  superior  pistil,  which  is  of  three  carpels,  forming  a 
three-celled  capsule.  The  seed-coat  when  wet  usually 
develops  mucilage  and  spiral  threads,  especially  in  the 
genus  Collomia  (which  takes  its  name  therefrom),  and  in 
the  large  genus  Gilia.  Polcmoninm  (the  Greek  valerian  or 
Jacob'8''ladder)  is  the  only  European  genus,  but  the  single 
European  species  is  also  North  .\merican,  as  are  the  few 
others  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  order,  except  a  few 
peculiar  to  South  .America,  and  one  or  two  extending  into 
North-eastern  Asia.  The  order  is  rich  in  plants  for  orna- 
mental cultivation,  but  is  otherwise  of  no  economical  im- 
portance, the  plants  and  their  watery  juice  being  bland 
and  inert.  Phlox  (which  see)  furnishes  the  gardens  with 
numerous  handsome  perennials  and  one  or  two  annuals, 
running  into  many  varieties;  CiVm  supplies  many  annuals, 
chiefiy  Californian,  and  one  or  two  showy  biennial.s,  such 
as  the  "  standing  cypress."  Cobma.  a  common  cultivated 
climber,  with  compound  leaves  and  tendrils,  is  an  anom- 
alous member  of  the  family  from  Mexico  and  South 
America.  AsA  Grat. 

Polianthns.     See  Tuberose. 

Police'  [Gr.  niAnl.  This  term  is  applied  in  common 
discourse  to  two  very  different  although  related  subjects: 
it  denotes  the  particular  department  of  a  national  juris- 
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prudence  which  is  specially  concerned  with  the  quiet  and 
good  order  of  society,  and  it  is  also  used  to  desijjnate  the 
orj^anization  of  officials  by  whii-h  the  rules  composing  that 
department  of  the  law  are  enforced.  In  the  former  and 
primary  sense,  and  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning, 
police  may  be  definerl  as  the  action  of  society  in  suppress- 
ing and  removing  the  obstacles  which  are  opposed  to  the 
attainment  by  the  state  or  by  individuals  of  the  objects  or 
ends  for  which  they  exist.  In  more  definite  language,  it  is 
the  means  instituted  by  the  government  to  maintain  public 
order,  liberty,  property,  and  individual  security.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  function  it  is  sometimes  the  au.\il- 
iary  i>f  the  administrative  department,  sometimes  the 
au.xiliary  of  the  judicial  department.  In  the  former  case, 
the  measures  which  it  employs  are  chiefly  jjreventive,  and 
are  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  discretionary.  This 
very  discretionary  power,  which  rentiers  the  police  action 
more  promjit  anil  effective,  also  renders  it  more  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty.  The  sphere  within  which  it  may  act  should 
therefore  be  carefully  limited,  and  the  general  purpose  of 
its  measures  should  be  accurately  defined  by  the  law.  In 
respect  to  the  nature  of  its  functions  and  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  its  acts  and  rules,  pidice  is  separated  into  two  prin- 
cipal divisions — the  administrative  and  the  judicial.  The 
former  is  confined  to  the  work  of  supervision,  and  to  the 
habitual  maintenance  of  public  order  in  every  jilace  and  in 
each  part  of  the  general  administration.  The  latter  has 
for  its  object  the  discovery  and  investigation  of  ofl'ences 
which  the  administrative  police  has  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent, the  collection  of  the  proofs,  and  the  bringing  the  of- 
fenders before  the  courts  for  trial  and  ininishment.  These 
divisions  are  essential,  and  are  fiund  in  every  country: 
the  differences  exist  in  the  modes  of  organization. 

Arlmiiiiatralire  Police. — According  to  the  definition  al- 
ready given,    this   most   important   class    should   consist 
solely  in  the  use  by  the  public  authorities  of  such  measures 
of  prevention  in  every  place,  and  for  each  branch  of  the 
ailministration,  as  are  deemed  proper  to  suppress  the  in- 
fractions of  existing  laws.     In  some  Kuropeun  countries, 
however,  the  police  authorities  exercise  in  adtlition  a  cer- 
tain power  of  making  regulations,  delegated  to  them  in 
different  degrees,  by  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  pro- 
mulgate the  rules  necessary  to   maintain  the  permanent 
good    order    in  society.     ,Sueh   methods  are  unknown    in 
England  and  in  the  i'.  .'^..  and  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutiimal  government  and  to  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty,  which  require  an  absolute  separati<m  of  the 
legislative  and  the  administrative  functions.     In  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  jiowers  which  may  be  exerciscil  in 
maintaining  public  order,  there   are  two   systems   which 
stand  in  marked  opposition.     One  entirely  subordinates 
the  citizen  to  the  administration,  assumes  charge  of  all  his 
acts,  authorizes  or  forbids  the  exercise  of  ]irivate  right.s, 
and  only  allows  to  the  individual  the  liberty  of  choosing 
certain  pursuits,  of  o])ening  certain  establishments,  of  de- 
voting himself  to  certain  ]irofessions,  when  he  has  obtained 
permission  of  the  proper  authority.     The   other,  on  the 
contrary,  trusting  the  citizens,  traces  out  in  advance  their 
duties,  and  subjects  them  equally  to  conditions  which  are 
expressed  in  general  terms,  and  not  for  each  special  case 
and  each  indivi<lual ;  whoever  infri?iges  them  incurs  the 
penalties  prescribeil  beforehand  by  the  law.     The  former 
of  these  systems  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
several  continental  states  of   Kurope — among  others,    in 
Krance,  Germany,  .Austria,  and  Russia:  it  is  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  American  and  British  institutions,  an<I  to  all 
the  tendencies  of  legislation  based  upon  free  constitutions. 
A  special  branch  of  administrative  police  forms  a  part  of 
numy    Kuropean   national    systems,    to    which   the    name 
*■  [loiilical  police"  has  been  appropriately  given.      It  has 
for  its  ■iliject  the  maintenance  cd'  the  public  peace  etmsiilered 
as   iilentificd   with   the  stability  of  the  government.     Its 
]iroeeedings  arc  therefore  directed  solely  to  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  offences  against  the  state,  and  both  its 
measures  anil  its  officials  are  generally  secret.     In  respect 
to  the  modes  of  organizing  the  officials  who  are  charged 
with  the  administrative  police  duty,  and  Ibe  ilistribulion 
of  functions  among  them,  the  division  is  commonly  made 
between  the  general  or  rural  police,  which  operates  through- 
out the    country  districts,   and    the    mclnqiolitan    police, 
which  is  constituted  for  large  cities.      While  both  of  these 
classes  have  the  same  general  objects  and  arc  clothed  with 
the  same  general  powers,  the  duties  of  the  latter  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  much  more  minute,  extensive,  de- 
tailed, affecting  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  enforcing 
a  greater  number  of  rules.     The  most  important  objects 
which  the  administrative  |iolico.  whether  rural  or  munici- 
pal, has  in  view  are  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  security  of 
jiersons,  the  public  health,  and  the  orderly  pursuit  of  the 
various  inil\istries  in  which  society  is  engaged.     In  many 
of  the  continenUil  states  of  Europe  the  functions  of  the 


]>oliee  organizations,  properly  so  called,  embrace  all  of 
these  subjects.  In  the  V.  .S.  and  in  Great  Britain  their 
functions  are  limited  to  the  security  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  to  the  measures  which  fall  within  the  division  of 
judicial  police:  other  departments  of  the  government. 
State  or  municipal,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  safety  of  the  state,  preserving  the  public  health, 
and  regulating  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  so 
far  as  they  are  subjected  to  governmental  control. 

■Ions  XOKTOX   PoMRROV. 

Polignac',  the  name  of  a  French  family  which  has 
played  a  conspicuous  and  fatal  part  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Bourbons. — Jtles,  Cotnt  dk  Poi.ioNwr,  and 
his  wife,  Yoi.anob  M.vktine  G.vbrikli.k  de  Polastron, 
were  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  most  prominent  members  of  that  faction  of  the  court 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  count  of  ,\rtois,  gath- 
ered around  her  :ind  intrigued,  more  or  less  openly,  against 
the  reforms  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  ministers.  The  count 
was  made  a  <luke  in  1780,  and  the  family  received  immense 
dotations  of  land  and  money.  .As  the  prodigality  of  the 
queen  and  the  ])olitical  mistakes  she  made  were  generally 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Polignac,  she 
and  her  husb:md  were  the  special  objects  of  the  French 
people's  hatred  and  contempt.  But  they  were  very  prudent 
people  :  they  left  the  country,  together  with  the  count  of 
Artois,  July  1*3,  1789.  as  the  first  fini'frtH.  The  duchess  d. 
at  Vienna  Dec.  3,  17113.  The  duke  went  afterward  to 
Russia,  where  ho  was  well  received  by  Catharine  II. ;  she 
gave  him  an  estate  in  Ukraine,  where  he  d.  Sept.  21, 1817, 
His  three  sons  tried  first  to  form  an  intrigue  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Bourbons  by  the  First  Consul,  through 
his  wife.  .Josephine:  afterward  they  participated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cadoudal,  and  were  imprisoned  at  Paris 
when  the  allied  army  approached  the  city.  They  were 
very  active  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  soon  made 
a  brilliant  career.  The  second  of  them,  .IrLKs  .\rrtrsTrs 
.\rman!>  Marie,  b.  May  14,  1780,  was  made  a  Roman 
prince  by  the  pope  in  1820,  and  became  president  of  the 
cabinet  .\ug.  8, 182'.l.  As  such  he  signed  the  famous  ordon- 
nances  of  July  2.').  1830,  which  caused  the  immediate  down- 
fall of  the  Bourbon  dvnasty.  He  fled,  but  was  caught  at 
(!r:inville  Aug.  15.  1830.  brought  first  to  St.  LB.  then  to 
Vincenncs.  and  sentenced  by  the  t^hamber  of  Peers  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  and  forfeiture  of  his  titles  and  rights  as 
a  citizen.  Restored  to  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  Xov.  29, 
lS3fi,  he  went  to  England.     D.  Star.  2,  1817,  at  Paris. 

Poligna'no  a  .Mn'rc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  summit  of  a  broad,  sleep  rock  which  rises, 
islandlike.  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  .Adriatic,  with 
a  partially  secure  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  trade  is 
mostly  in  lemons  and  oranges.  A  little  X.  \V.  of  the  town 
stands  the  monastery  of  Sanvito,  remarkable  for  its  size, 
its  architecture,  and  the  fine  finish  of  the  interior.  P.  in 
187-1.  8.MU. 

Poligliy',  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  has 
large  dye-houses,  tanneries,  ironworks,  and  a  trade  in  wino 
and  gniin.  Good  marble-quarries  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
P.  5101. 

Porisliing  Slate,  a  very  light  scaly  material  brought 
from  France  and  (iermanv,  "and  used  for  finishing  glass- 
ware, nuirble.  etc.  It  is  composed  of  the  fossil  frustulcs 
of  diatoms,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  tripoli, 

Po'Iish  LanBiiage  and  Literature.  The  great 
Slavic  faniilv,  with  its  numerous  idiomatic  variations,  offers 
four  distinct  litararv  languages— the  Polish,  the  Bohemian 
(Czech),  the  Serbo-illvrian,  and  the  Russian.  The  Polish, 
developing  under  the  parliamentary  debates  of  a  compara- 
tively free  government,  and  refined  through  the  genius  of 
euiineiit  writers,  is  superiiu-  to  all  her  sisters,  and  the  nation 
which  speaks  it  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  eivili.atlon 
of  the  Slavic  peoples.  The  Poles,  who  were  masters  of  all 
the  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Dnieper,  have 
spoken  it  ever  since  their  setllcmeiit  in  these  regions.  It 
became  a  written  language  simultaneously  with  lie  inlru 
duction  of  Chrislianilv  into  Poland.  Its  ol.lesl  rein;  is  the 
war-song  ll..,,n,„H:i.a  ("St.  Marys  llvmu  ).  ascribed  t.. 
Bishop  Adalbert  (d.  997  ).  a  Bohemian.  Poland  s  first  aposlle 
and  martyr.  But  the  Latin  language,  introduced  and  foslerel 
bv  the  Ciuireh.  gained  a  powerful  ascendency  o»;cn  among 
the  people:  Polish  writers  used  it  exclusively  for  several 
centuries.  Extant  among  llie-c  are  the  chrome  es  of  Martin 
i  (iailus  (d.  II.-.O),  Vincent  Kadlubek  ,d.  -'^-t;.  •"•'  • -' 
more  extensive  works  of  Jan  DIugos.  (d.  UMM.  1  he 
golden  era  of  P.dand's  classical  literature  enibraees  the  in 
ierval  between  1. -.or.  and  1«22.  The  popular  idiom  had  at  I  bat 
time  asserted  its  right  as  a  written  language,  without,  how 
ever  entirciv  superseding  the  Latin,  ns  Iho  poems  of 
the  renowned  Ivrists  .Sarhiewski  |d.  HUM)  and  S.ymano- 
wici  (d.  1112'J)  iittost.     Upon  this  newly-acquired  domain 
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Polish  classical  poetry  throve  both  in  style  and  form  with 
ffontlerful  vi<;or.  clcmonstratinj;  how  thoroiiijhly  ancient 
ami  moilurn  iiiuiiol!!  had  boon  tJtiuliftl,  nnd  huw  well  they 
were  appreciated.  Nicnlas  Uej  (d.  1j(>U),  honildinj;  the 
cla;*sical  period  of  Polish  literature,  stands  hardly  above 
mediocrity  as  a  ])"»et,  but  as  a  prose-writer  he  has  earned 
the  name  of  the  INdish  Montaigne  in  his  di<laetit'o-histnri- 
cal  memoirs  eutitleil  The  Books  of  the  Li'/r  of  an  J/"i,r»t 
Miin.  A  younger  contemporary  of  Kej,  Jan  KiK*hanow.-;ki 
(d.  15S4),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  this  lite- 
rary period,  is  deservedly  considered  as  the  coryidiieus  of 
the  Polish  language.  The  Frenchman  Konsard  was  his 
teacher;  Virgil  and  Ovid  his  models.  Highly  valued  both 
by  Koman  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  in  sublimity  of  stylc^equals  the  original. 
A  charming  production,  replete  with  noble  sentiment,  is 
his  lyrical  jjoem,  Trtrny  (tear-drops  shed  over  the  grave 
of  his  little  daughter).  His  rivals  and  imitators  were 
numerous,  but  all  the  writers  of  this  period  were  distin- 
guished not  only  for  simjdicity  ami  elegance  of  style,  but 
for  entire  absence  of  levity  ;  what  they  wrote  was  for  a 
serious  and  manly  purpose,  in  keeping  with  the  nation's 
character;  and  it  is  indeed  to  the  credit  of  Poland  that  her 
intellect  never  has  been  prostituted  to  the  service  of  vice. 
The  sacred  literature  of  this  period  is  represented  by  An- 
drew Trzyciecki  (d.  1584),  chaplain  at  the  court  of  Albrccht 
of  Brandenburg,  the  first  sovereign  duke  of  Prussia,  Trzy- 
ciecki contributed  extensively  to  the  Protestant  Polish 
hymnal  compiled  by  Jan  Seklucyan  (d.  1578),  whoso  Prot- 
estant Polish  Bible,  now  very  rare,  was  printed  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  1551.  Seklueyan  also  took  prominent  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Calvinistic  Bible,  printed  at  Brzesc- 
Litewski  in  1563.  Jacob  Wujek  (d.  1597),  a  renowned 
Latin,  (Jreek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  called  the  Hieronymus 
of  Poland,  translated  the  Bible  into  Polish  for  Roman 
Catholics.  The  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
found  Poland's  literature  in  complete  lethargy,  which  con- 
tinued for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  The  precious  germs 
so  successfully  nurtured  during  the  golden  era  became  mil- 
dewed and  blighted  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  whose  importation  into  Poland  was  effected  by 
Cardinal  Hosius  in  1562.  They  managed  to  secure  the 
exclusive  guardianship  of  national  eilucation  and  the 
printing-press.  Henceforth,  the  Polish  language  was  looked 
on  as  heathenish,  and  therefore  to  be  reprobated,  and 
in  its  place  the  dead  language  of  Rome  was  instituted. 
They  fomented  internal  discord  and  destroyed  the  welfare 
of  the  realm  for  ever,  paralyzing  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  All  valuable  relics  of  Poland's  ancient  literature, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Protestant  works,  were  doomed 
to  the  flames,  and  books  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  put  in 
their  place.  The  nation  had  become  degenerate  and  friv- 
olous. Religious  tolerance,  the  boast  of  an  earlier  Poland, 
was  abrogated  and  the  horrors  of  persecution  initiated. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  among 
the  priestly  order  of  the  Piarists  a  national  reaction  against 
the  Jesuits.  A  member  of  the  former  order,  Konarski  (d. 
1773),  undertook  by  means  of  educational,  religious,  and 
rhetorical  works,  as  well  as  through  the  republication  of 
ancient  Polish  authors,  to  revive  the  national  literature, 
wherein  he  was  supported  by  0.  Kopczynski,  the  foremost 
Polish  grammarian.  Piramowicz,  and  Naruszewicz.  Lit- 
erature revived,  indeed,  but  only  in  the  form  of  imitation, 
and  the  French  classicism  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  be- 
came its  absolute  model.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
were  the  archbishop  Krasicki  (d.  If^Ol),  whose  fables  and 
satirical  epics,  Mtinzcls  ("War  of  Mice")  and  Monomarhia 
("War  of  Monks"),  are  famous;  the  declamatory  satirist 
Trembecki  (d.  1812),  the  erotic  Kniaznin,  and  the  satirist 
Wegierski  (d.  1787). 

Poland's  deplorable  downfall  caused  also  the  death  of 
this  artificial  literature,  as  it  had  developed  under  the 
effeminate  Stanislas  Augustus,  preparing,  however,  for 
the  regeneration  of  Polish  poetry.  The  Poles  began  to 
appreciate  the  sacred  word  ojczi/zna  ("fatherland").  The 
national  chord  was  touched  by  Karpinski  (d.  1825),  and  the 
epic  poem  of  Woronicz  (d.  1820),  Sih/lla,  delineates  the 
principal  epochs  of  Poland's  history.  Still  more  decisively 
is  this  the  case  in  the  works  of  Kosciusko's  war-com- 
panion, Julian  Niemcewicz  (d.  1841).  Although  not  en- 
tirely emancipated  from  the  formal  traditions  of  "classi- 
cism," his  Songs  of  the  Polen^  his  drama.  Kanimir  the  Great, 
his  novel,  Jan  of  Trnczi/n,  and  his  history  of  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  III.  are  nevertheless  replete  with  national 
pathos.  Upon  these  three-mentioned  harbingers  follows 
the  reformer  of  Polish  literature,  Adam  Mickiewicz  (d. 
1855),  undoubtedly  the  greatest  poet  that  not  only  Po- 
land but  the  entire  Slavic  race  has  as  yet  produced.  He 
belongs  to  the  romantic  school  of  poets.  Besides  the  tra- 
ditional poetry  of  the  various  Slavic  peoples,  Shakspcare, 
Schiller,  and  Byron  have  influenced  him.      Not  without 


reason,  and  apparently  referring  to  himself,  Mickiewicz 
onco  said  that  Byron  was  the  mystic  ligature  which  united 
the  great  literature  of  the  Slaves  with  that  of  the  AV'estern 
nations;  the  types  created  by  Byron  are  multiplied  and 
refined  in  even  more  sublime  forms  by  the  Slavic  genius, 
Ojczifznn,  however,  is  the  chord  which  incessantly  vibrates 
in  Mickiewicz's  jioems  ;  it  affords  him  neither  rest,  nor  time 
to  plunge,  like  Byron,  who  cared  little  for  Kngland.  into 
a  sea  of  doubts.  The  dominant  thought  which  resistlessly 
agitates  the  Polish  bard  is  the  moral  and  political  restitu- 
tion of  his  country,  A  fierce  strife  ensued  subsequently  to 
1815  between  the  classical  and  romantic  leaders  in  Poland, 
which  resulted  in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Mickie- 
wicz as  leader  of  the  modern  literature,  seconded  by  the  ex- 
cellent popular  lyric  poet  and  influential  critic.  Brodzinski 
(d.  18:^5).  A,  C.  Odyniec  ami  T.  Korsak  have  both  been 
meritorious  in  furthering  the  new  movement  by  the  transla- 
tions of  ctmgenial  foreign  authors.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
jtrcssion  of  Mickiewicz's  genius  is  given  in  his  ballads  and 
romances,  including  the  bold  and  fantastic  rhapsody  FartH 
and  the  delightful  simnets  From  the  K'n'm  (Crimea),  all 
translated  into  (ierman  by  K.  von  Blankensee.  Among 
his  great  creations  in  dramatic  form  is  Dziatfi/  ("  Obse- 
quies "),  wherein  the  author  portrays  not  only  his  personal 
grief,  but  also  the  woes  of  his  people  ami  humiinity  at 
large:  it  is  a  shriek  of  rage  and  revenge  in  behalf  of  a 
downtrodden  people,  a  cry  of  despair  in  behalf  of  an  en- 
slaved and  tortured  humanity,  ftlore  artistic  in  form  than 
I)ztafit/\s  Konrofl  W'aflenrod  ((Ierman  translation  by  Kan- 
negiesser).  which  the  Poles  consider  their  national  ejiic.  Tt 
treats  of  the  period  when  the  order  of  the  (ierman  knight- 
hood preached  to  the  Lithuanians  "  the  religion  of  love" 
by  means  of  fire  and  sword.  The  ]>earl  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  modern  Kumpean 
e])ic  poems,  is  Mickiewicz's  Pan  Tmh-unz  ("  Tliaddcus  "), 
German  translation  by  Spazier.  In  it  tlie  author  treats  the 
social  and  jiolitical  events  of  his  country  of  a  more  recent 
date.  His  subsequent  productions  are  historical  studies 
of  the  Slavic  race,  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at 
Paris  in  the  College  dc  France  (1840-44),  published  in  4 
vols,  in  French,  and  translated  into  German  by  Siegfried, 
A  contrast  to  Mickiewicz  was  J.  Slowacki  (d.  1840).  Both 
were  patriots;  the  former  romantic,  with  a  tendency  to- 
ward religious  mysticism — the  latter  modern  and  liberal. 
As  a  dramatist  (in  Maria  Sfiinrt,  BaUadina,  Maztpptt.  etc.) 
and  as  a  writer  of  epics  (in  Zmija,  Jan  Biclec/ci,  Mnich,  Lam- 
hro,  Waclair,  lienioirnlcu  etc.)  he  has  evinced  high  power; 
and  asalyrist,in  his  last  poem,  A>o?/>»r/(  ("king-genius"), 
he  delineates  in  beautiful  and  lofty  stanzas  the  Slavic  gen- 
ius, approaching  in  design  and  execution  Shelle3''s  Jievolt 
of  hi  am. 

With  the  Lithuanian  school  of  poets — called  so  in  honor 
of  Mickiewicz's  home — was  associated  that  of  the  Ukraine. 
Inspired  likewise  by  the  same  national  aspiration,  it  prin- 
cipally bases  its  creations  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
poetical  home  of  the  Cossacks.  Among  the  first  of  the 
Ukraine's  poets  is  Bogdan  Zalewski.  whose  Ihimi/  ("Mus- 
ings ")  have  become  the  common  property  of  the  people. 
Ilis  next  great  poem,  Dnch  od  Stepn  (••  The  Genius  of  the 
Steppe"),  is  a  thrilling  reflection  of  the  historical  destiny 
of  the  Slaves.  Still  more  energetic  than  Zalewski  are  Malc- 
zewski  (d.  1S2G)  and  Goszczynski,  in  their  poetical  por- 
traiture of  Ukraini's  life.  The  former  in  his  poetical  narra- 
tive Maria  (German  translation  by  Vogel)  has  transplanted 
a  Volhynian  legend  upon  the  soil  of  the  Ukraine,  describ- 
ing with  masterly  skill  the  tumult  of  battle  which  so  fre- 
quently swept  over  these  steppes.  Ilis  poetry  became  the 
most  popular  on  account  of  its  heroine  being  the  true  iilcal 
of  a  Polish  woman.  Goszczynski's  renown  rests  chiefly  on 
his  famous  Zamek  Knnioirnki  ("Castle  of  Kaniov").  in 
which  he  portrays  with  great  fidelity  the  last  war  between 
the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles.  An  original  and  fiery  prose- 
writer  of  this  school,  Michal  Czajkowski,  gives  graphic 
pictures  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Cossacks  and  Don 
Slaves  in  his  Cossack  Letfcndsy  Werni/horrtj  the  Prophet  of 
the  Uhraiiir,  Kirdzali,  the  Tlctman' of  the  Coi*»ifvk»,  Czar- 
nieeki.  Active  participator  in  the  great  rising  of  the  Poles 
in  18.10,  he  became  a  voluntary  exile,  and.  buffeting  with  an 
adverse  fate  in  foreign  lands,  ho  finally  embraced  Islamisra, 
as  a  reward  for  which  the  Turkish  government  created  him 
]iasha  and  commandant  of  Turkish  Cossacks.  Pardoned 
1873  by  the  Russian  government,  he  now  lives  within  her 
domain  as  her  pensioner,  devoting  as  loyal  subject  his 
talent  to  the  reconciliation  of  his  countrymen  with  Russia. 
Most  of  the  followers  of  the  Ukraine  school  were,  like 
Mickiewicz.  exiles,  who  produced  in  foreign  lands  an  ex- 
tensive literature.  As  lyrists  and  novelists  active  at  home 
Bielawski.  Siemienski.  Skarbek,  Massalski.  and  Kraszcwski 
— the  latter  a  highly-gifted  author,  and  unquestionably  the 
greatest,  most  fertile,  and  national  among  Polish  novelists 
— deserve  mention.    In  the  historical  novel  Rzewuski  is 
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noticeable.  In  his  poetical  narratives,  Stpptf,  Kir^iz  (Ger- 
man translation  by  Bahn),  Zielin^ki  is  the  successful  rival 
of  Miekiewicz  ami  Malczewski.  Prominent  auion;^  the  most 
recent  writers  are  the  artlent  and  pathetic  poet  of  Lirenhi, 
T.  Lenartowicz  ;  the  national  .«uiigster,  ;jffr  ej-ce^/ence,  Vin- 
cent Pol  (d.  1873);  the  valiant,  but  early  deceased.  Ko- 
manowski  (d.  1.^6;i):  Koman  Ziuorski,  Ch.  Brzozowski.  the 
affectionate  lyrist,  F.  Morawski ;  Maria  Ilnicka  :  Gabriela 
Zmichowska;  the  highly-lifted  improvisatrice,  Dcotima 
(Hedwig  Luszczewska)  ;  and  the  e\nc  as  well  as  dramatic 
poet,  Wladimir  Wolski.  In  religious  legends  and  popular 
traditions  Archbishop  Ilolowinski  excels  (d.  l8o.'>),  Adam 
Asnyk  published  in  1860,  under  the  pseudonym  *•  El  .  .  .  y," 
his  excellent  poems,  remarkable  for  artistic  finish,  copious- 
ness, and  nobility  of  thought.  Wladyslaw  Belza  may  also 
be  counted  among  the  most  gifted  modern  poets.  Before 
concluding  the  list  of  remarkable  Polish  ])oets,  particular 
mention  must  bo  made  of  two  of  the  highest  rank.  Stephen 
Garczynski  since  his  participation  in  tlie  revolutionary  war 
against  Russia  (ISliO)  has  uttered  many  a  wrath-Iiaming 
war-song  in  exile.  His  philosophical  epic,  \]f^ti viators  JJeedii^ 
is  his  principal  work.  Sigisraond  Krasinski  {d.  T8j9)  is  the 
author  of  Nieboska  KtnuffiUn  ("  Undivine  Comedy  '*),  (Ger- 
man trans,  by  Batornicki),  a  fantastic  drama,  inasmuch  as 
not  only  the  scene  and  persons,  but  also  the  time  wliieh  it 
portrays,  had  never  existed,  but,  ardently  liopcil  for  by 
millions  of  sorrowing  hearts,  were  created  by  the  poet. 
The  future  therein  is  anticipated  with  such  Sijlemn  and  pro- 
phetic grandeur  that  one  reading  it  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing. "Thus  will  it  be."  Krasinski's  second  work,  fridion 
{German  translation  by  German o-Polon us),  likewise  in 
prose  ancl  dramatic  form.  is.  ivsthetically  viewed,  a  still 
loftier  composition  than  the  former.  It  also  delineates  the 
exasperated  strife  between  an  ancient  and  modern  society 
— the  strife  from  an  enlarged  Christian  view  of  the  world 
■with  that  of  an  arrogant  Roman  state-idea.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  most  dcjiraved  period  of  Rome's  decay.  The 
main  thought  of  this  glowing  poem  is  the  principle  of 
revenge,  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  the  world's  doom.  Iridt'on  contains  the  embodiment 
of  a  principle  which  ever  again  reappears  in  stirring  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  department  of  metaphysics  noteworthy  is  J. 
Goluchowski  (d.  18.^8),  Phifotophi/  in  its  Ildntion  to  the 
Life  of  Xftti'itin  find  Singfc  Individuals.  August  Ciesz- 
kowski  accepts  in  his  Profegomena  HistorioHophiiw,  as  a 
philosophical  basis,  a  personal  self-conscious  (Jod  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  original,  but  in  his  theories 
frequently  misty  supernaturalist,  F.  B.  Trentowski  (d.  ISOlh, 
wrote,  besides  numerous  works  in  Polish,  in  German  Vor- 
stiidicn  znr  Wln^enHchnft  der  \afiir  ;  Griindlitf/e  dcr  tiinver- 
scllen  Philtmophie,  and  a  posthumous  work.  Die  Freimnn- 
rerei.  Honorable  mcnticm  shouhl  be  made  of  .T.  Supinski, 
who  ha?  written  a  valuable  work  on  general  physiology, 
and  belongs  to  the  greatest  of  national  economists.  Carl 
Lilielt,  rewarded  with  the  title  of  doctor  by  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  an  essay.  Dc  Punthcism't  in  Phi/onnpfiia,  wrote 
a  new  system  of  philosophy,  holding  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  only  feasible  through  intuition,  "  which  either 
as  a  vague,  nncertain  presentiment  or  as  a  sudden  flash 
reveals  in  its  totality  a  clear  recognition  of  truth."  An 
edition  of  all  his  works  is  about  to  bo  issued  by  J.  K. 
Zupanski  in  Posen. 

Aiuong  Poland's  modern  historians,  .Joachim  Lelcwel 
pre-eminently  occupies  the  first  place.  Bestowing  with 
unsurpassed  industry  his  activity  not  only  on  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  to  which  even  in  exile  he  clung  de- 
votedly, he  embraced  in  his  investigations  all  nations,  as 
his  numerous  works  on  the  pliilosophy  wf  history,  geog- 
raphy, numismatics,  liistory  of  jurisprudence,  ami  bibli- 
ography attest.  Leiewel  wrote  in  Polish  as  well  as  in 
French,  and  himself  engraved  the  explanatory  charts  for 
his  works.  This  highly  meritorious  man.  minister  of  pub- 
lic instrui'tion  in  Poland  during  the  revolution  of  1  ^.li), 
lived  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life  at  Brus- 
sels in  indigent  circum'stancos,  yet  known  and  honored  by 
high  and  low.  Abstemious  as  Diogenes,  ho  reiected  with 
indignati'm  every  offer  of  open  or  secret  aid.  I),  at  Brus- 
sels in  1H61,  C.  Szajnocha,  J.  Sxujski.  L.  Lozynski,  A. 
Moraczowski,  T.  Morawskl.J.  Lepkowski,  and  J.  Lukasz- 
ewifz  are  all  accurate  hi-Jtorians.  In  the  de|>arlrucnt 
of  linguistic  research  are  noted  Kopczynski.  I.incle.  Mro- 
zinski ;  in  lexicography,  Bandtke.  Trojanski.  Mron- 
govins,  Leslaw,  Lukaszcwicz,  A.  Czajkowski.  and  Rykas- 
zewski.  JosKpn  Kauck. 

i'oliste'iia,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Reg- 
gio  di  Calabria,  on  the  (Jerapotamo.  at  the  western  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  The  modern  town  ia  of  little  interest  ex- 
cept as  commanding  a  wonderfully  fine  sea-view.  The  old 
town,  of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1783.     P.  in  1874,  8530. 


Poli'tical  Econ'omy.  The  Greek  word  oiicoi'OMta 
means  "  the  law  of  the  house,"  with  special  reference  to  a 
thrifty  provision  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  As  individuals  make  up  families, 
so  families  make  up  cities  or  states:  and  political  econ- 
omy is  to  the  community  <»r  body  politic  whdt  domestic 
economy  is  to  the  household,  the  principles  of  sound 
economy  as  respects  both  the  acquisition  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  means  for  physical  comfort,  arc.  essentially  the 
same  in  the  two  relations.  Hence,  there  is  fitness  in  the 
term  thus  extended,  and,  despite  the  manifold  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  its  fitness  and  convenience  are  likely 
to  perpetuate  its  use,  as  the  term,  on  the  whole,  best  suited 
for  its  purpose. 

Drjinitiona. — Political  economy  is  that  department  of 
social  science  which  treats  of  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  material  wealth  for  the  physit-a!  well-being  of 
men  in  society.  The  science  is  based  on  four  fundamental 
laws  r  (1)  God  has  made  man  a  creature  of  dritires,  and 
constituted  the  material  world  in  which  he  lives  with  qual- 
ities and  powers  available  for  the  t/ratification  of  those  de- 
sires. There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  development  of 
either  men's  desires  or  nature's  resources.  {2)  For  those 
desires  which  rise  above  the  very  simjdest  wants  of  the 
animal,  man  must  by  labor  force  Nature  to  yicM  her  hid- 
den resources.  All  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life  come  only  through  labor.  (3)  The  exertion  of 
labor  establishes  a  ri'jfit  of  prnpirty  in  the  fruits  of  labor, 
ami  the  idea  of  exclusive  appropriation  and  possession  is 
a  necessary  consequence.  (4)  With  this  right  of  property 
comes  also  the  possibility  and  right  of  fjchaufjf,  or  the 
mutual  transfer  of  possessions  between  man  and  nmn  and 
between  difterent  communities  ami  countries.  The  material 
of  this  department  of  science  thus  lies  fixed  in  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  the  physical  world  which  he  controls,  and 
in  the  structure  of  human  society.  It  is  drawn  out  by  the 
study  of  men's  wants,  the  investigation  of  nature's  re- 
sources, the  study  of  the  statistics  of  human  invention  and 
industry,  and  this  defining  of  principles  for  common  and 
reciprocal  agencies  in  social  relations.  This  science  com- 
bines elements  of  both  physical  ami  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy. It  ditfcrs  from  the  purely  physical  sciences  in  that 
the  phenomena  of  hnman  rutition  are  continually  involved 
in  the  system.  It  differs  from  the  branches  of  intellectual 
and  moral  science  in  that  it  contcmidates  those  phenomena 
with  reference  mainly  to  certain  physical  results. 

Piditical  economy  regards  srlf-intereat  as  a  universal 
motive  of  human  action.  Assuming  this  without  consider- 
ing directly  the  moral  aspects,  its  ever-recurring  problem 
is  to  find  a  c<immoii  interest  which,  as  the  resultant  of  the 
antagonism  of  individual  felf-interest,  may  proi)crly  com- 
bine and  regulate  the  separate  forces.  Three  desires  in- 
herent in  every  man  ecmtcnd  for  the  mastery:  (1)  desire  of 
case;  (2)  desire  of  present  gratification;  (3)  desire  of 
means  to  ensure  future  gratifications.  The  resultant  of 
these  conflicting  desires  measures  for  any  man  his  interest 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  degree  in  which  the 
others  are  subordinate  to  the  third  determines  the  produc- 
tive aetivity  of  a  community. 

The  main  subject  of  political  economy  is  tcealth.  This 
term  may  bo  concisely  defined  to  embrace  the  turn-total  of 
um'f'iil    thinr/n    trhirh    can    be    appropriated   and  erchanffed. 

The  originiil  source  of  all  wealth  is  the  bounty  of  God  in 
nature.  The  secondary  source  of  wealth  is  man's  labor 
exerted  to  bring  forth  the  bounty  of  nature  in  form  and 
time  and  place  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  men.  (See 
Wfai.th.)  .\nother  important  term  of  this  science  is  value. 
In  its  strict  signification  value  is  simply  ;jiir</i(i»Mi7  pmrrr  ; 
that  is,  that  quality  of  anything  which  gives  it  power  to 
command  other  tilings  in  exchange.  Both  services  and 
comn»odities  have  value.  (See  Vai.ik.)  The  ultimate  end 
contemplated  in  political  economy  is  the  nmduction  of 
wealth  in  the  largest  measure  and  of  the  highest  value, 
an  I  its  iipplication  to  the  fullest  and  most  general  satis- 
factiim  of  men's  desires. 

/>(*r/in'«H«.— First  to  be  studied  are  the  laws  and  pmecssos 

which  relate  to  i\\o  product  inn  of  wealth.     But  the  object 

for  which  wealth  is  produced  is  to  provide  the  means  of 

i   gratifying  nun's  desires,  and  such   gmtification  involves 

'   alwuvs  the  destruction  or  consumption  of  values.     Next  to 

be  stutlied,  therefore,  are  the  laws  and  proeessen  which  re- 

,   late  to  the  conMumptinn  of  wealth.      Production  and  con- 

l  sumption  thus  constitute  the  two  leading  divisiitns  of  this 

,  science.      But.  again,  in  civilixed  society  many  persons  are 

''  concerned    in   producing  the  things  of   value   which  arc 

;  counted  afl  wealth,  and  the  principlen  which  pertain  to  the 

'  equitable  diitribntinu  of  the  value  embodied  in  these  joint 

products  must  be  .listinctly  studied.     Furthermore.  e\  ery 

man  wants  many  things  which  he  cannot  directly  produce 

for  himself— nuiny  things  which  his  own  cituntry  oann-t 

1  yield.  Hcni*o  the  necessity  for  the  mutual  tntnsfor  of  vftlucs 
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in  ejcchange  under  defined  processes  and  just  laws.  So  we 
recognize  distributinn  and  exchange  as  two  subordinate 
divi.<iuns  of  politiuul  ecunoniy.  The  ])rocesses  and  hiws 
of  production  and  consumption  arc  t*im])Io  and  easily  ap- 
prencndod.  The  most  difficult  problems  of  the  science  are 
conoernod  trith  adjusting  matters  of  distribution  and  ex- 
change. Those  which  are  h>gically  the  subordinate  ilivisions 
do  therefore  domami  the  hirgest  phice  in  the  actual  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  {The  limits  of  this  article  permit  a 
notice  only  in  meagre  outline  of  the  main  points  of  these 
four  divisions.) 

Prodnrtiiin. — Wealth  is  produced  by  the  application  of 
human  hibnr  to  thin.i^s  existing  in  nature.  IJut  the  laborer 
must  have  tit  instruments,  and  must  be  supported  by  pro- 
visions already  hiiii  up.  These  are  the  fruits  of  previous 
labor  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  term  capital. 
Under  production  must  be  considered,  therefore,  in)  labor, 
{b)  capital,  (c)  the  co-operative  union  of  labor  and  capital. 
Under  labor  are  included  both  physical  and  mental  labor. 
In  the  last  analysis,  physical  labor  only  gives  motion  to 
matter  and  directs  it.  Mental  labor,  as  directly  concerned 
in  production,  is  employed  in  the  processes  of  discovery 
and  invention.  Indirectly,  it  contributes  to  the  main  end 
by  improving  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  perfecting 
the  organization  of  society.  {See  Labor.)  The  eflective- 
ness  of  labor  is  increased  by  the  employment  of  nature's 
forces  and  by  a  systematic  division  of  labor.  (See  Divis- 
ion" OF  Labor  and  Machinery.)  To  secure  these  helps 
capital  is  all-essential.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving — 
that  is,  simply  laying  up  a  surplus  of  wealth  produced 
above  wealth  consumed.  It  represents  former  labor,  and 
in  the  process  of  production  it  is  embodied  in  three  forms 
— viz.  the  materials  to  which  labor  is  applied,  the  instru- 
ments of  labor,  and  the  means  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers.  (See  Capital.)  The  union  of  labor  and  ca])ital 
is  natural  and  necessary.  In  it,  past  labor,  the  fruit  of 
saving,  simply  joins  hands  with  present  labor,  vital  anci 
active.  They  meet  to  best  advantage  in  the  same  person 
— that  is,  when  the  labi.irer  is  owner  of  enpital  enough  to 
employ  his  labor.  Sound  political  economy  favors  the 
making  of  every  laborer  to  some  extent  a  capitalist,  and 
every  capitalist  in  some  way  a  laborer.  But  the  capacities, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  men  so  differ  that  this  adjustment 
cannot  be  made  universal.  Yet,  as  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy'  are  better  understood  and  more  fairly  applied, 
society  will  approximate  this  ideal  state,  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  will  be  realized,  tlovernment 
best  fulfils  its  function  when  it  secures  the  utmost  freedom 
to  both  parties  and  guards  most  faithfully  the  rights  of 
each. 

Co)i8itmption  may  be  regarded  as  either  private  or  public. 
Private  consumption  embraces  the  following  legitimate 
gratifications :  (17)  those  which  pertain  directly  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health:  (/')  those  which  delight 
the  senses  and  tastes,  refining  without  corrupting  the  life; 
(el  intellectual  gratifications,  which  come  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind's  powers  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  (rf)  social  gratifications,  found  in  the  exercise  of 
genial  hospitality  and  all  acts  of  friendliness;  (e)  moral 
gratifications,  which  proceed  from  the  culture  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God  and  toward  man.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  noblest  and  richest  of  these  gratifications  arc  the 
least  costly.  Public  consumption  includes  that  destruction 
of  values  which  is  directed  by  public  authority  for  the 
general  good,  specified  as  follows:  (a)  expenditures  for  the 
support  and  administration  of  government ;  (/>)  expendi- 
tures for  the  defence  of  the  state  ;  {*■)  expenditures  to  favor 
commercial  intercourse  at  home  and  abroad  ;  ((/)  expendi- 
tures to  secure  the  general  education  of  the  people;  (e) 
expenditures  for  advancing  science  and  diffusing  intel- 
ligence; (/)  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
special  calamities.  The  style  and  scale  of  public  expend- 
iture should  be  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  hon- 
orable pride  of  the  people,  without  useless  display.  Its 
method  should  be  such  as  to  hold  all  the  agents  of  the 
government  to  a  direct  responsibyity  and  to  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  trusts.  Wisdom  dictates 
that  the  government  should  undertake  no  work  which  jiri- 
vate  enterprise  can  as  well  or  better  achieve.  There  are 
two  simple  rules  of  economy  for  both  private  and  public 
consumption:  (1)  let  the  destruction  of  value  in  any  case 
be  as  small  as  possible  to  secure  a  given  result;  (2)  from 
a  given  expenditure  get  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory 
result  possible. 

Distribution. — In  any  branch  of  industry,  and  in  the 
general  productive  industry  of  a  nation,  three  parties  arc 
to  be  recognized — viz.  the  government,  which  gives  secur- 
ity to  property,  the  owners  of  the  capital  employed,  and 
the  laborers.  The  gross  annual  production  must  accord-  I 
ingly  be  distributed  for  four  distinct  purposes:  (1)  for  the  | 
support  of  government  through  taxes  paid '(see  Taxa-  | 


tion);  (2)  for  replacing  the  capital  actually  destroyed,  in 
materials  used  up.  in  provisions  consumed,  and  in  machi- 
nery worn  and  clecaycd  ;  (.*!)  to  give  capital  its  due  reward 
in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  divi<lends  (see  Intkrkst 
ami  Rknt)  ;  (4)  to  give  labor  its  due  reward  in  wages, 
salaries,  commissions,  or  fees  (see  Wacks).  These  four 
items  arc  to  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  of  expenses  of 
production.  Jiut  the  result  of  produt-tive  industry  should 
show  a  surplus  beyond  these  in  the  form  of  profits.  (,^ee 
Profits.)  The  most  diflicult  question  of  distribution  re- 
8j)ects  the  disposal  of  these.  Strict  justice  would  divide 
the  profits  in  some  fair  ]»roportion  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  laborers,  inciudiiig  the  managers,  with  due  regard 
to  the  diflercnce  of  capaL-ity.  responsibility,  and  risk  per- 
taining to  the  respfctivo  parties.  The  intcrpositi<m  of 
government  is  needed  (Uily  to  guard  the  rights  of  nil. 
Where  liberty  and  intelligence  prevail,  these  matters  will 
bo  best  adjusted  by  free  competition  under  the  general, 
law  of  supjdy  and  demand.  The  wide  range  and  intri- 
cate complication  of  this  i)art  of  the  subject  may  lie  ap- 
prehended if  one  will  take  a  single  article — a  shirt,  for 
instance — and  c<msider  how  many  processes  and  how  many 
persons  have  come  in  between  the  unploughed  cotton-fiehl 
and  the  finished  garment  on  the  wearer's  back,  to  have 
some  part  in  its  production. 

Ejrvhamft-. — The  diversity  of  nature's  gifts,  the  wide 
reach  of  men's  desires,  and  the  princij)le  of  division  of 
labor  necessitate  exchange.  This  part  of  the  machinery 
of  society  gives  rise  to  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
common  life;  hence  it  fills  the  largest  jihu-c  in  the  discus- 
sions of  political  economy.  Some  have  therefore  proposed 
to  resolve  the  whole  science  into  a  science  of  catallactics 
or  exchanges.  The  simplest  form  of  exchange  is  barter — 
that  is,  the  giving  of  service  for  service,  commodity  for 
commodity,  or  service  for  commodity,  and  commodity  for 
service.  Value  is  the  central  term  in  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  inconveniences  of  barter  necessitate  the  in- 
troduction of  some  instrument  which  shall  serve  as  a  uni- 
versal measure  of  values  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
This  instrument,  whatever  form  it  takes,  is  money.  (See 
Currency  and  Money.)  Credit  also,  in  the  machinery  of 
exchange,  renders  a  service  no  less  important  than  that 
of  money.  Credit  in  political  economy  is  simply  trust  in 
the  promise  of  an  equivalent  to  be  rendered  at  a  future  day 
for  values  immediately  transferred.  The  true  basis  of  all 
credit  is  real  wealth,  existing  or  y»rospcctive.  which  is.  or 
is  expected  to  be,  at  the  command  of  the  ]iarty  trusted. 
Its  essence  is  confidence  in  his  ability  and  trutlifulncss. 
AVhen  cither  of  these  is  weakened,  credit  wavers.  Credit 
fulfils  two  important  functions:  (1)  It  brings  capital  and 
labor  together  for  production.  It  cannot  of  itself  create 
wealth,  but  it  can  turn  existing  wealth  into  capita!  hy 
transferring  it  from  those  who  cannot  to  those  who  can 
employ  it,  and  is  thus  the  indispensable  means  for  bring- 
ing the  whole  capital  of  a  country  into  the  fullest  produc- 
tive activity.  (2)  Credit  facilitates  exchanges.  As  an  in- 
termediate agency  it  actually  effects  far  the  greater  ])art 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  world  with  great  saving  of  money, 
time,  labor,  and  risk,  virtually  resolving  trade  to  a  great 
extent  into  barter.  The  leading  forms  in  which  credit  is 
thus  employed  are.  book-accounts,  loans,  mercantile  paper, 
bank-deposits,  stocks,  bonds,  and  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
banks  or  governments  to  be  used  as  currency.  (See  Bank, 
Bond,  Book-keeping,  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  Stocks. 
Credit  unduly  extended  leads  inevitably  to  financial 
panic.  Under  the  head  Commerce  the  intricate  rela- 
tions of  exchange  to  both  production  and  consumption, 
and  to  the  growth  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  treated  with  sufficient  fulness.  For  a  discussifm 
of  the  question  of  government  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  exchange  in  order  to  foster  home  production,  see 
the  articles  on  Frek  Trade  and  Protection.) 

Historif. — This  article  cannot  be  fitly  closed  without  a 
few  words  on  the  history  and  development  of  political 
economy  as  a  science.  Under  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  w(?  find  evidence  of  care- 
ful observation  of  the  facts  of  economic  science  and  the 
occasional  defining  of  sound  principles.  But  no  system- 
atic arrangement  of  either  facts  or  principles  was  at- 
tempted. Aristotle  in  one  of  his  works  first  employs  the 
term  '*  political  economy."  though  in  a  vague  way,  and 
propounds  some  good  doctrines  which  have  stood  the  tost 
of  time.  But  with  (ireeks  and  Romans  alike  agriculture 
was  the  only  form  of  labor  held  in  any  honor.  All  me- 
chanical ami  commercial  occupations  were  esteemed  ser- 
vile and  degrading,  and  consequently  any  development  of 
public  economy  in  its  wide  range  was  impossible.  The 
convulsions  of  the  Dark  Ages  checked  industry  and  sus- 
pended commerce.  Feudalism  gave  birth  to  the  protective 
system  and  to  manifold  grievous  monopolies.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  industrial  and  commercial  activity  of 
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the  Italian  cities  prompted  a  broader  and  more  philosoph- 
ical investigation  of  the  sources  of  public  j)roaperity,  and 
with  the  Italian  writers  uf  that  and  the  following  cen- 
turies systematic  political  economy  had  its  origin.  Its  de- 
velopment was  aideil  by  Spanish  an'l  French  writers  and 
by  tile  financial  reforms  instituted  by  Sully  and  Colbert, 
the  ministers  of  Henry  I\'.  and  Ijouis  XI\'.  T!ie  restrictive 
policy  of  the  so-called  mercantile  system,  which  forbade  all 
e.xportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the  false  idea  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  both  involving  the  principle  of  mono|)oly, 
prevailed  in  the  first  stages  of  the  science.  In  England 
tile  operations  of  tile  East  India  Company  first  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  current  notions,  and 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  various 
tracts  .appeared  affirming,  as  McCulloch  says,  "  that  the 
prosperity  of  states  can  never  bo  promoted  by  restrictive 
regulations  or  by  the  depression  of  their  neighbors:  that 
the  genuine  spirit  of  commerce  is  inconsistent  with  the  sel- 
fish and  narrow  jtolicy  of  monopoly;  and  that  the  self-in- 
terest of  mankind,  not  less  than  their  duty,  requires  them 
to  live  in  peace  and  to  cultivate  a  fair  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  each  other."  In  ITTt).  Adam  Smith  published 
his  W'eaffh  of  Niiiiiiux,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  begin- 
ning and  source  of  modern  political  economy.  iSince  his 
day,  amid  much  conflict  of  (ipinions,  funrlamental  princi- 
ples have  been  settled,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  recog- 
nize more  and  more  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  as  applicable 
alike  to  states,  communities,  and  individuals,  in  their  eco- 
nomic relations  as  well  as  in  all  other  social  relations. 

A.  L.  Chapin. 
Polity,  Eccle»<iastical.  See  Cnumii  Gover.nment. 
Polizia'no,  Angelo  (Angelus  Politianus),  b.  at 
Monfe  Pulciano  in  Tuscany  July  14-,  1454;  was  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  afterward  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Lyceum  of  Florence:  exercised 
a  great  literary  influence  by  his  elegant  translations  and 
critical  treatment  of  the  classical  authors,  and  acquired 
wide  celebrity  both  as  a  Latin  and  an  Italian  poet.  D. 
Sept.  U4,  1494,  at  Florence.  He  was"  the  author  of  tiie  first 
regular  drama  written  in  Italian,  Orfeo,  composed  in  1 172, 
first  publislicd  in  a  critical  text  in  1770,  and  :igain.  together 
with  his  Rime,  in  IStJt  by  Carducci.  An  edition  of  his  col- 
lectcrl  works  .appeared  in  B:\lc  in  165.3. 

Poliz'zi  Gfiiero'so,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Palermo,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  but  little  cultivated 
district.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  industry  as  of  education 
among  the  inhabitants.     P.  in  1S74,  0724. 

Polk,  county  of  .Arkansas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Indian 
Territory.  Area,  1100  sq.  m.  It  is  rough  and  hilly,  ami 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  novaculito,  limestone,  ami  tim- 
ber. The  soil  is  adapted  to  corn  and  cott<m  culture.  Cap. 
Dallas.     P.  3376. 

Polk,  county  of  Central  Florida.  Area,  1580  sq.  m.  It 
is  chiclly  occupied  by  dense  pine  forests.  It  has  a  light, 
productive  soil,  suitable  for  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar  cul- 
ture. Cattle-raising  is  the  principal  pursuit.  Caji.  Bar- 
tow.    P.  31fiy. 

Polk,  county  of  N.  W.  (lenrgia.  Area,  300  sq.  ni.  It 
is  lc\  cl  in  the  N.,  broken  in  the  S.  The  soil  is  generally 
good.  C<irn  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  travcrseil  by  Cherokee  It.  11.  Cap.  Cedartown.  P.  'i'iTl. 
Polk,  county  of  Central  Iow:i.  Area,  5G7  sq.  m.  It  is 
level,  fertile,  and  pritduccs  hirge  quantities  of  c()rn  and 
wlit'at.  (lood  coal  is  found  abundantly,  and  the  county  is 
well  timbered  and  watered.  It  is  traversed  by  various 
railroads,  centring  at  I>cs  Moines,  the  capital  of  the  county 
and  State.  Dcs  Moines  is  also  the  seat  of  important  and 
increasing  manufactures.     P.  27,S57. 

Polk,  county  of  N.  W.  Minnesota.  Area,  4S00  sq.  m. 
It  is  but  slightly  developed,  and  is  in  part  occupied  by  In- 
dian reservations.  The  soil  is  in  general  adapted  to  wheat- 
oultiire.  The  cminty  is  traversed  by  Wild  Itice  and  Red 
Lake  rivers,  and  houndcil  W.  by  lied  Hiver  of  the  North, 
which  separates  it  from  l)akota.     Ca]).  t'rookston. 

Polk,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  570  sq.  m.  It 
is  unc%cn,  well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by 
I'oinine  do  Terro  liiver.     Cap.  liolivar.     P.  12.445. 

Polk,  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  .Area,  490  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  \.  W.  by  Platte  I'.ivcr.  anil  is  r.>lling.  fertile, 
anil  llnely  adapted  to  slock  and  grain  rai!<ing.  Cap.  Osce- 
ola.    P.  I.IU. 

I'olk,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by  South 
Carolina  and  \V.  by  the  Hhie  Uidgc.  Area,  250  sq.  m.  It 
is  broken  :ind  rough,  with  fertile  valleys.  Corn  is  the 
principal  product,  (iold  and  other  metals  are  found.  Cap. 
Coloml.us.      P.  4;(l!l. 

Polk,  county  of  X.  Oregon.  Area,  920  sq.  m.  -It  is 
bounded  E.  by  navigable  Willumctto  River  and  W.  by  tbo 


Coast  Range  of  mountains.  The  E.  is  level,  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  settled;  the  W.  is  mountainous  and  heai'- 
ily  timbered.  Wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  cattle  are  largely 
produced.     Cap.  Dallas.     P.  4701. 

Polk,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  E.  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  S.  by  (ieorgia.  Area,  400  sq.  m.  It  is  mountain- 
ous.  and  has  valuable  ores  of  copper.  Corn  is  a  leading 
product.  It  is  traversed  by  Uiawassee  and  Ocooee  rivers'! 
Cap.  lienton.     P.  7369. 

Polk,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  bounded  W.  bv  Trinity 
River,  which  is  navigable  during  high  water.  .Area.  IISS 
sq.  m.  It  is  all  fertile  land,  well  wooded,  producing  corn, 
cotton,  hve-stock,  some  sugar  and  tobacco.  Can.  Living- 
ston.    P.  8707.  ^ 

Polk,  county  of  N.  W.  Wisconsin,  bounded  W.  by  Min- 
nesota, from   which  it  is  separated   by  St.   Croix   River. 
Area,  950  sq.  m.     It  is  well  timbered,  and  adapted  to  wheat 
and  small  grains.    Cap.  Osceola  Mills.     P.  3422. 
Polk,  tjj.,  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     P.  1513. 
Polk,  tp.,  Calhoun  CO.,  Ark.     P.  286. 
Polk,  tjj.,  Montgomery  co..  Ark.     P.  304. 
Polk,  tp.,  Newton  co..  Ark.     P.  369. 
Polk,  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     P.  960. 
Polk,  tp.,  Marshall  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1812. 
Polk,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     P.  843. 
Polk,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.     P.  920. 
Benton  co.,  la.     P.  1196. 
Bremer  co.,  la. 
Jefferson  co.,  la. 
Marion  co.,  la. 


Polk,  tp. 
Polk,  tp. 
Polk,  tp. 
Polk,  tp. 


P.  1207. 

P.  1211. 
P.  879. 

Polk,  tp.,  Taylor  co.,  la.     P.  724. 
Polk,  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.    P.  1113. 
Polk,  tp.,  Adair  Co.,  Mo.     P.  709. 
Polk,  tp.,  Atchison  co..  Mo.     P.  562. 
Polk,  tp.,  Cass  CO.,  Mo.     P.  1307. 
Polk,  tp.,  (^iristian  co..  Mo.     P.  1243. 
Polk,  tp.,  Dade  Co.,  Mo.     P.  1453. 
Polk,  tp.,  De  Kalb  eo..  Mo.     P.  957. 
Polk,  tp.,  Madison  eo..  Mo.     P.  320. 
Polk,  tp.,  Nodaw.ay  eo.,  Mo.     P.  3427. 
Polk,  tp.,  Ray  oo.,  Mo.     P.  1368. 
Polk,  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.     P.  310. 
Polk,  tp.,  Sullivan  co..  Mo.     P.  1415. 
Polk,  ]i.-v.,  Jackson  tp.,  .Ashland  co.,  0.,  on  .Atlantic 
and  (ircat  Western  R.  R. 

Polk,  tp.,  Crawford  Co.,  0.     P.  4369. 

Polk,  tp.,  JclTcrson  co..  Pa.     P.  256. 

Polk,  tji.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  1076. 

Polk,  tp.,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.     P.  2220. 

Polk  (Jamks  Knox),  eleventh  President  of  the  V.  S..b. 
in  .Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  2,  1795,  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock  originally  named  Pollock,  was  n  grand-nephew  <tf 
Col.  Thomas  P(dk,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  .Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence  :  removed  to  Tennes- 
see with  his  father,  Samuel  Polk,  ISlMi;  graduated  iil  the 
University  of  Nashville  l.flS;  studied  law  with  F'elix 
(Irundy ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbia  1S20;  was 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  1823-25  :  acquired  promi- 
nence as  a  lawyer;  was  elected  to  Congress  1824.  and  eon- 
tinuousl}'  re-elected  until  I8.';y;  was  an  able  speaker  and 
debater;  eonspicu<»usas  an  ojqutnent  of  the  administration 
of  Adams,  of  all  Federal  appropriations  for  internal  iiii- 
provements,  of  protecti\  e  tarilTs,  ami  of  the  national  bank  ; 
was  an  early  and  intlucniial  supporter  4tf  .lacksnn.  whoso 
conduct  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits  he  vindicated  in  the 
session  of  1833-34,  being  then  efiainiian  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means;  was  ilefealed  as  Democrntie  candi- 
date for  Speaker  1834,  but  elected  lS:;,i.  and  re-elected 
1837,  presiding  over  the  House  with  dignity  and  ability  ; 
was  governor  of  Tennessee  1830—10;  was  proposed  by  the 
legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  of  other  States  IMO  as  u  suit- 
able candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  U.S.;  was  de- 
feated in  1841  as  a  candiilale  for  re-election  n»  governor; 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  (.May  27, 1S4I)  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition 
to  Henry  Clay,  and  elecleil  by  170  electoral  votes  ogain^l 
105,  the  chief  issue  being  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which 
was  accomj>lislied  by  the  expiring  niiininistralion  of  T_\ler 
the  day  before  I'ldk's  inauguration.  .Mar.  4,  1845.  Prrs. 
Polk  formed  an  ablecahinct. consisting  of  James  Buchanan. 
Robert  .1.  Walker.  William  L.  Marcy.  (Jeorgo  Itnneroft. 
Cave  .lohnsttn,  and  John  Y.  Mason  :  settletl  the  Oregon 
boundary  quosliun ;  aroatcd  the  dopiu'lmcot  of  tbo  interior: 
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sacceeded  in  carrying  the  low  tariff  of  1846;  reorganized 
the  financial  system  of  the  government,  and  condiicttMl  the 
Mfxienn  war,  which  rcsulte<t  in  the  atMiuisition  of  Califor- 
nia ami  New  Mexico  ami  had  fiir-reaching  con?:e((uenccs 
upon  the  later  fortunes  of  the  repuhlic.  l)ecliuing  to  seek 
a  remmiination,  Polk  retired  from  the  Presidency  Mar.  4, 
18 lit,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  <ien.  ZaLdiiiry  Taylor:  re- 
tired to  Nashville,  and  d.  thert*  June  lit.  I.s41».  Without 
being  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  he  was  a  capable 
administrator  of  public  afiairs  and  irreproachable  in  pri- 
vate life.  POUTKK  C.  liLiss. 

Polk  (liEONinAs),  b.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  in  1806;  grad- 
uated at  the  r.  8.  .Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
artillery  July.  \S27  ;  resigned  Dec.  I.1S27;  in  is.'tl  was 
ordained  in  the  V.  E.  Church:  wjis  missinnary  bishop  of 
Arkansas  ami  the  Indian  Territory  S.  of  ;tfi°  ;iU',  with 
provisional  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Alabama.  Mississij)pi, 
and  Louisiana,  and  missions  in  the  republic  of  Texas, 
18:i8-41;  bishop  of  Louisiana  1841-61.  In  1801  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  maj<»r-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  commanded  at  Columbus  ;  subsequently 
commanddl  a  division  in  the  West;  at  Murfreesboro*.  Chat- 
tanooga, Chickamauga.  and  in  the  (ieorgia  campaign  of 
1864  commanded  a  corps,  ranking  then  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral.    Was  killed  at  Pino  Mountain.  Ga.,  June  14,  186  L 

Polk  (Thomas),  b.  probably  in  Mecklenburg  co..  N.  C, 
about  1732;  became  the  ])roprietor  of  a  large  estate  near 
Charlotte,  and  colonel  of  the  county  militia;  issued  in 
May,  I77o,  the  summons  for  the  election  of  the  delegates 
who  framed  May  5J  the  Mecklexbtrg  Dkclaratio.v 
OF  IxDEPENDENCK  (which  see);  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict;  led  an  expedition  of  700  men  against  the 
Tories  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  commissary-general  of 
provisions  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  Gen.  Gates  by  accepting  protection  from 
Cornwallis  1780.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Polk  fTursTEN),  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  May  2!t,  1811; 
graduated  at  Yale  i8;il  ;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  in  1835  became  a  lawyer  of  St.  Louis; 
was  chosen  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1845;  Pres- 
idential elector  1848;  governor  of  Missouri  1857;  U.  S. 
Senator  1857-62,  when  he  was  expelled  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  the  U.  S.  government.     D.  Apr.  16,  1876. 

Polk  (AVilliam),  son  of  Col.  Thomas,  b.  near  Char- 
lotte. N.  C,  in  1759;  was  present  at  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  May,  1775;  joined  the  Rev- 
olutionary army  1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Rrandywine  and  Germantown  ;  accompanied  Gates  and 
Greene  in  their  Southern  campaigns;  was  woundcil  at 
Eutaw  Springs;  represented  Mecklenburg  county  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  1787:  subsequently  removed  to 
Raleigh  ;  took  an  active  part  in  State  politics ;  declined  a 
nomination  as  brigadier-general  1812.  being  opposed  to 
the  war  with  England:  was  a  prominent  witness  in  behalf 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
collected  testimony  to  establish  its  genuineness.  D.  at  Ra- 
leigh Jan.  14,  1835,  being  then  the  last  surviving  field- 
officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line. 

Polk  (William  H.),  brother  of  President  Polk.  b.  in 
Maury  co..  Tenn,  May  24,  1815;  educated  at  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  C,  and  at  the  University  of  Tennessee;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1839  ;  elected  to  "the  legislature  1841  and  1843; 
appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  charge  d'affaires  to  Naples  1845  ; 
served  as  a  major  of  dragoons  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Nashville  convention  1850;  member  of 
Congress  1851-53,  and  a  firm  opponent  of  secession.  D. 
at  Nashville  Dec.  16,  1862. 

Pol'ka  [Czechic,  pnJkn,  "half,"  from  its  characteristic 
half-step],  a  dance  in  |  time,  with  an  accent  on  the  third 
quaver  of  the  measure.     It  is  reputed   to   have  been   in- 
vented about  1831  by  a  peasant-girl  of  Elbeteinitz  in  Bo- 
hemia.    It  was  introduced  into  Paris  in  1840. 
Polk'ton,  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     P.  2416. 
Polkton,  p.-v.,  Anson  co.,  N.  C,  on  Carolina  R.  R..  144 
miles  W.  of  Wilmington,  has  a  school,  2  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 2  steam  saw-mills,  1  cotton-gin.  and  carriage  fac- 
tories.    P.  about  400.  C.  D.  Gale,  Ed.  "  Axsonian." 
Polk'ville,  v.,  Calhoun  eo.,  Ala.     P.  434. 
Pol'la,  town  of  Southern   Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
on  the  Negro,  in  a  district  very  fertile  in  the  cereals  and 
abounJing  in  rich  pasturage.     P.  in  1874,  5706. 

Pollanarruaf  once  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  now  only  a 
heap  of  ruins,  situated  about  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Candy,  and 
consists  of  an  immense  tank  and  a  number  of  remains  of 
curious  constructions.  It  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  1820.  and  the  place  is  now  generally  called  Topare. 

Poriard  [from  pnff,  to  "  clip  the  hair  "],  a  tree  whose 
branches  are  cut  off  completely  from  time  to  time  for  the 


purpose  of  obtaining  fuel,  stakes,  vine-props,  bark,  etc. 
The  trees  most  frequinlly  ]iollarded  are  the  willow,  poplar. 
elm.  and  oak.  The  custom  prevails  extensively  in  Europe, 
and.  judiciously  raanageii.  yields  a  larger  amount  of  wood 
than  almost  any  other  plan. 

Pollard,  p.-v.,  cap,  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     P.  1087. 

Pollard  (Edward  A.),  b.  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  in  1838,  a 
son  of  Maj.  Richard  Pollard.  V.  S.  A.;  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege; visited  Calif<)rnia.  Mexico,  ami  Nicaragua;  was  a 
government  clerk  at  Washington  under  Mr.  liuchanan's 
administration  :  edited  the  Richmond  Ej-aniincr  during  the 
war  of  1861-65;  eilited  Sntithcrn  Opinion  1807-69;  author 
of  lilnrk  DIumondH  (1859),  Eitfht  MontfiF  in  Prition  (1865), 
Southern  History  of  the  Wiir  (1866).  The  Lost  6>«»e(18fi6), 
Lee  and  his  Lientenanttt  (1867),  Life  0/  Jefferson  (1868), 
Life  of  Jeffcrnon  Z>(ir/»  (1869).  The  Lost  Cause  Heifained 
(1868),  and  a  series  of  political  works. 

Pol'len  [Lat.,  '*  fine  flour"],  the  fine  dust-like  substance 
produced  within  the  anthers  of  phanerogamous  plants, 
^and  discharged  by  the  bursting  of  the  anther.  It  serves 
to  fertilize  tlie  ovules  contained  within  the  female  organs 
of  the  i)lant.  The  forms  of  pollen-grains  when  seen  umler 
the  microscope  are  exceedingly  various,  but  are  constant 
for  the  same  species,  and  sometimes  for  genera  or  orders. 
Each  ptdlen-grain  possesses  two  envelopes,  the  inner 
one  exceedingly  delicate.  Functionally,  the  pollen-grain 
represents  the  phytozoon  (antherizoidj  of  the  cryptoga- 
mous  plant,  but  in  structure  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
spore.  A.  Ghay. 

Pollen'za  [Montemilone],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Macerata,  in  the  Marches,  about  b\  miles  from  the  town 
of  Macerata.  PoUenza  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  rich  in  pasturage  and  producing  the  best  olive 
oil;  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls.  Near  Pollenza, 
Stilico  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  <ioths  in  403  a.  n. 

Pollen'zo,  small  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Cuneo,  noticeable  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Polfentia,  of 
which  interesting  ruins  remain. 

Pol'lio  (Caius  AsiNirs),  b.  at  Rome  in  76  d.  c.  ;  began 
his  career  as  an  (trator;  sided  in  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  with  the  former,  whom  he  acconijianied  from 
the  Rubicon  to  Rome,  and  again  on  the  march  to  Pharsalia  : 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sextus  Pompeius  ;  was  consul 
in  40  B.  c.  during  the  first  triumvirate  ;  made  a  successful 
campaign  in  Illyria  in  39;  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  jmrsuits  ;  was  a  friend  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Catullus;  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  which  is  lost. 
D.  4  A.  n.  A  few  letters  from  him  to  Cicero  have  been 
preserved. 

PbU'nitz,  von  (Karl  Lrnwic).  Baron,  b.  Feb.  25. 
1692;  d.  June  23.  1775:  was  maintained  through  all  his 
life  by  some  royal  person  in  some  court  quality — latest  by 
Frederick  the  Great — and  wrote  in  French  Memoirea  (3 
vols.,  1734)  and  \nuc(atix  Memoirttt  (2  vols.,  1737),  which 
may  be  read  with  interest. 

Pol'lock,a  name  of  the  Pollacktns  (or  Merlaugns)  cnr- 
honnrins.      (See  CuAL-FlSH.) 

Pollock,  p.-v.,  Perry  tp..  Clarion  co..  Pa.,  on  Alle- 
gheny River. 

Pollock  (Frederick).  Bart.,  b.  in  London.  England. 
Sept.  23,  1783;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1806;  became 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  1807:  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple;  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov..  1807;  had  great  suc- 
cess in  his  profession:  became  king's  counsel  1827:  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Huntingdon  1831-44  :  was  kniglitcd  Dec, 
1834:  was  attorney-general  during  the  first  and  second 
administrati<^ins  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  succeeded  Ijord  Abinger 
as  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  privy  coun- 
cillor Apr..  1844,  which  post  he  held  until  July.  1866.  when 
he  retired  with  a  baronetcy.  D.  at  Hattnn.  near  London, 
Aug.  23,  1870. — Sir  David  Pollock,  an  elder  brother,  was 
also  distinguished  at  the  bar  and  as  a  magistrate,  rising  to  the 
post  of  chief-justice  of  Bombay.  India. — Sir  Charles  Ed- 
ward Pollock,  son  of  Sir  Frederick,  b.  Oct.  21,  1823.  has 
been  queen's  counsel  and  baron  of  the  exchequer,  is  author 
of  several  legal  textbooks,  and  was  knighted  in  1873. 

Pollock  (Sir  George),  b.  in  London  in  1786;  educated 
at  the  Woolwich  academy,  hut  in  1802  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  :  became  captain  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  in  1805.  colonel  1829;  participated  in  the 
sieges  of  Dieg  and  Ilhurtpore  1802-05:  commanded  the 
artillery  in  the  Burmese  war  1821,  and  the  armies  W.  of 
the  Indus  in  the  Afghanistan  war  1842.  having  attained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1841.  For  his  services  in 
Burmah  he  was  made  C.  B.,  and  his  services  in  .Afghanistan 
were  recognized  by  many  marks  of  distinction.     The  East 
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India  Company  granted  him  a  pension  of  £1000.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  receive  the  order  of  graml  commander 
of  the  Star  <if  India,  was  brevetted  field-mar.«hal  in.lsTO, 
and  succeeded  the  late  Sir  John  liurgoyne  as  constable  of 
the  Tower  in  1871.  In  Mar.,  1872,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
D.  at  Walmer  Oct.  0.  1»72. 

Pollock  (James).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Milton,  Northumberland 
CO.,  Pa..  Sept.  11,  1810,  of  Scotch-Irit-h  ancestry:  ;;radu- 
atcil  with  first  honors  at  Princeton  in  is;jl  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1S33  :  was  district  attorney  18;i."»-:iS  ;  a  Whij; 
member  of  Congress  lS4.'i-49;  became  in  ISOO  president 
judge  of  a  State  district  court:  was  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1S55-58;  was  director  of  the  U.  S.  mint.  Philadel- 
phia, isni-6fi,  and  again  received  the  same  office  in  ISHU. 

Pollockshaws',  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  White  Cart,  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  cotton-spinning,  and  calico-printing.     P.  7648. 

Pol'lok  (Robert),  b.  at  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, in  171*9:  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  1827.  D.  at  Southampton  Sejtt. 
15.  1.S27.  Author  of  T<if»:8  nf  the  Cnreitfrnters  (ISiiS)  and 
of  The  Course  of  Time  ( 1S27),  a  poem  in  blank  verse  which 
gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence.  It  became  ex- 
tremely popular  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  U.  S., 
where  for  many  years  it  was  used  in  schools  as  a  parsing- 
bonk. 

PoPloksville,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1263. 

Pollux.     See  Castor  and  Polhtx. 

Pol'lux  (JrLirs),b.  at  Naucratis.  Egypt,  about  130  A.  n.; 
lived  in  Athens  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Ills  Onnmtistiron,  edited  by  Dindorf  (Leipsic,  1821)  and 
IJekker  (Berlin,  184t>),  is  a  kind  of  dictionary  in  which  the 
principal  words  relating  to  certain  subjects  are  collected 
into  groups,  defined,  and  illustrated  by  quotations.  The 
work  is  of  manifold  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
language,  literature,  ancl  art. 

Po'lo,  p. -v.,  Buffalo  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  has  a  public  library,  good  schools,  2  banks,  2 
grain-harvester  manufactories,  7  churches,  1  weekly  and 
2  monthly  papers,  3  hotels,  and  stores.     P.  1805. 

J.  W.  Clinton,  Ed.  "Ogle  Co.  Press." 

Po'lo,  Mar'co,  The  name  is  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  travel,  though  the  individual  in  his  dim 
personality  can  hardly  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
among  travellers.  The  Polos  were  a  noble  family  of  Ve- 
netian merchants  represented  about  1260  by  three  brothers, 
Marco,  Nicolo,  and  MafTco.  In  the  year  named  Niculo, 
who  had  left  a  family  at  Venice,  and  Maffeo  went  on  a 
mercantile  venture  to  the  Tartar  court  at  Sarai  on  the 
Volga.  Thence  circumstances  carried  them  to  Bokhara. 
and  a  party  of  Mongol  envoys,  ])assing  that  way,  invited 
their  company  to  the'court  of  the  <ireat  Ivhan  in  the  far 
East.  Kublai,  the  ablest  descendant  and  successor  of 
Chinghiz,  was  then  reigning.  His  nominal  supremacy 
embraced  all  .\sia  except  the  great  southern  peninsulas, 
though  his  kinsmen  in  Turkestan,  in  Persia,  and  on  the 
Volga  were  now  practically  independent.  Never  before 
having  seen  European  gentlemen,  he  took  the  Polos  into 
great  favor,  and  after  a  time  sent  them  back,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  envoys  to  the  papal  court,  to  ask,  aimong  other 
things,  for  a  great  body  of  priests  to  instruct  his  people. 
Kublai  scorns  to  have  had  no  religious  motive,  but  ho  felt 
the  want  of  religious  aid  to  civilize  his  Tartars,  and  saw, 
no  doubt,  that  mi-n  of  this  Frank  stamp  were  likely  to 
reniler  liigher  aid  than  lamas  or  degenerate  Xestorians. 
The  two  brothers  reached  .\cre  in  Apr.,  1269,  and.  hearing 
that  the  papal  sec  was  vacant,  went  home.  Nicolo  found 
thai  his  wife  was  dead,  but  that  his  son  Marco,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  was  now  a  fine  lad  of  fifteen.  After  waiting 
two  years  vainly  for  a  new  pope,  the  brothers  started  again 
for  the  East,  taking  young  Marco.  They  were  yet  on  the 
(Julf  of  Scanderoon  when  they  heard  at  last  of  a  pope's 
elfclion  in  the  person  of  Tcdaldo  Visconti,  a  church  dig- 
nitary of  Acre,  who  had  shown  great  interest  in  their  mis- 
sion, and  who  afterward  reigned  creditably  as  Gregi»ry  X. 
lie  recalled  them  to  Acre  to  receive  his  letters,  but  in  lieu 
of  tlie  hundred  teachers  asked  by  Kublai  he  could  give  but 
two,  ancl  the  licarts  of  these  failed  at  the  outset.  The  long 
journey  to  Cathay  occupied  three  years  and  a  half.  It 
lay  through  Snuthcrn  Armenia,  Persia,  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  and  Hadakbsban.  thcm-c  over  the  high  plateau  of 
l*amir,  a  route  since  followetl  by  no  European  until  the 
sjiiritcd  exploration  of  Lieut.  Wood  in  18:JS  to  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus^an  exploration  only  now  (Mar.,  1871)  f»d- 
lowed  up.  From  Pamir  the  Venetians  descended  upon 
Kashgai*.  and  then*-!*  by  Khotan  and  across  the  Gobi  desvrt 
to  Ttni'/ut,  as  the  country  iit  the  western  end  of  the  (Ireat 
Wall  was  then  ealle<i.     Here  thoy  woro  met  as  the  Groat 


Khan's  guests,  and  conducted  to  his  sumwer-seat  at 
Shangtu  on  the  plateau  of  Mongolia,  200  miles  nearly  duo 
N.  of  Peking  {Cnmbnlnv — ('.  e.  /Cfinn-hdfirjh,  "imperial 
city").  Kublai  received  the  parly  cordially,  and  showed 
especial  favor  to  Marco.  The  young  man  applied  him- 
self to  acquire  some  languages  current  at  the  Mongol  court 
(though  Chinese  was  certainly  not  one  of  his  acquisitions), 
and  soon  got  employment  in  the  khan't!  service.  Under 
1277,  M.  Pauthier  has  found  a  Chinese  record  of  his  nomi- 
nation. His  first  importantcommission  carried  him  through 
Western  China  and  the  wild  Tibetan  frontier  to  Vun-nan, 
called  by  the  Mongols  Karajang  {Curajitn),  antl  thence  to 
the  borders  of  Burma  {Mien).  Marco  had  observed  the 
khan's  interest  in  strange  countries,  remarkable  objects, 
and  peculiar  manners,  and  had  heard  his  frank  disgust 
expressed  at  the  stupidity  of  travelle«l  officials  who  could 
only  give  a  dry  report  of  business.  He  therefore  st4>rcd 
his  memory  with  curious  facts,  and  related  them  with  vi- 
vacity at  court.  Favor  followed  him,  and  he  was  often 
employed  on  foreign  or  domestic  business.  Our  informa- 
tion on  this  is  only  incidental.  But  a  mission  to  India 
was  one  of  his  charges,  and  the  government  of  the  great 
city  of  Yangchew.  with  its  district,  was  another.  The 
khan  grew  old.  and  the  Polos  began  to  fear  what  might 
follow  his  death;  they  desired  to  depart,  but  he  heard 
them  with  disjjleasure,  and  but  for  a  happy  accident  we 
should  have  lost  our  uiefliieval  Herodotus.  Kublai's  kins- 
man, .'Vrghftn.  khan  of  Persia  in  12Sii,  lost  his  favorite  wife. 
Bulugan.  Dying,  she  begged  him  to  fill  her  jilace  with  a 
Mongol  lady  of  her  own  family  in  Cathay.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  Cambaluc,  and  Kukachin.  a  bcnutiful  niaiilen.  was 
selected  to  return  with  them.  The  envoys  desired  to  re- 
turn by  sea,  and  sought  the  company  of  the  experienced 
Venetians.  Kublai  was  reluctant,  but  consented,  and  fitted 
the  jjarty  out  nobly  for  the  voyage,  (rharging  the  Polos 
with  friendly  messages  for  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Spain.  Their  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  sailed  from  Fo- 
kien  in  the  beginning  of  1202;  the  voyage  was  long  and 
disastrous,  but  the  Polos  after  two  years  landed  in  IVrsia. 
Arghfin  had  long  been  dead,  and  his  brother  reigned,  but 
Ghazan.  his  son,  afterward  a  famous  king,  succeeded  to 
the  bride's  hand.  She  quitted  her  noble  Frank  guardians 
with  tears,  and  we  learn  from  a  Persian  writer  that  she 
did  not  long  survive.  After  a  time  the  Polos  ])rocceded  to 
Europe,  and  reached  Venice  late  in  121t5.  Venetian  tradi- 
tion preserved  the  story  of  their  cold  reception,  antl  of  the 
quaint  means  which  they  took  to  have  their  identity  ac- 
knowledged ;  for  which  we  have  no  space  here.  Wnice 
anfl  (4enoa  were  then  in  hrit  and  often  sanguinary  rivalry. 
In  1298  the  (Jenoesf  si-iit  forth  a  powerful  armament  under 
Lamba  Doria  to  strike  the  foe  in  her  own  waters.  Venice 
hastily  augmented  her  Aihiatie  fleet  under  Andrea  lian- 
dolo,  and  under  him  went  JNIarco  Polo  as  gentleman-com- 
mander {fiopra  coinito)  of  a  galley.  On  Sunday.  Sept.  7, 
1208,  the  fleets  came  to  action  off  Curzolu.  with  (lisasler  to 
the  Venetians  :  7000  prisoners  were  carried  to  licnoa.  Polo 
among  them.  At  Genoa  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Kuslici- 
ano  or  Rustiehello  of  Pisa,  an  inmate  also  of  the  prison 
there,  ami  kn<twn  otherwise  as  a  litterateur  of  humble 
claim.  To  him  wo  owe  the  preservation  of  Polo's  travels 
and  memory,  for  he  pr(»bably  suggested  the  record  of  his 
experiences,  ami  certainly  he  wrote  tliem  down  from  Pido's 
dictation.  In  the  summer  of  1200  jieace  was  made  and  the 
prisoners  were  liberated.  Marco  I*tdo  survived  to  Jan., 
l.'J21,  the  date  of  his  will  still  extant,  but  died  soon  after — 
certainly  before  June.  \'.V2li.  He  hail  married,  and  left 
three  daughters;  two  of  them  married  bcOire  his  death. 
One  of  these.  Fantina  Bragadino.  survived  in  i;i70.  Nic- 
olo, the  father,  was  dead  before  Aug.,  UOU;  Maffeo,  the 
uncle,  was  alive  and  made  a  will  in  K!09. 

The  li'xtk  of'  Miino  Puto  consists  of  two  unequal  sec- 
tions. The  first,  called  I'roioijur.  is  a  |)ersonal  narrative 
of  great  interest,  but  too  great  brevity.  The  .«eeond  con- 
sists of  a  long  scries  (2:t2  in  the  oldest  form)  of  chapters, 
extremely  various  in  lengthand  interest, descriptiveof  the 
regions  of  Asia  visited  by  the  Polos  in  their  diflerent  jour- 
neys, but  especially  of  liie  emperor  Kublai,  his  court  and 
dominions.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  only  asct-rtained  within 
the  last  half  century,  but  now  quite  prove.l.  that  the  orig- 
inal  work,  dietatetl' by  Marco,  a  Venetian,  to  Uui'tiehello. 
a  Pisan,  was  written  in  Frmrh.  and  very  bad  French  loo. 
The  greatest  number  of  .MSS.  is,  however,  in  I-atih.  a  vcr- 
sion  bv  Friar  Pipino,  executed  in  Polo's  lifetime,  having 
been  much  difl*iised.  Italian  versions  ore  also  numerous, 
the  French  less  so.  but  far  more  valuable.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  .MSS.  known  is  under  80.  Polo's  recognition  as 
prince  nf  media-val  travellers  is  due  to  his  rontanlic  dory 
and  to  the  vast  compass  of  his  travels,  anticipating  so  many 
supposed  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rather  than 
to  transcendent  character  or  cnnacity.  It  is  a  mistake  In 
ploGO  bim  bosido  Columbus,  aa  decUimors  and  cntbusiaftic 
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biographers  have  done.     We  trace  in  him  nothing  of  the 
genius  and  htfty  enthusiasm  or  anient  prcvi.-^ions  of  the 

great  aduiiral.  But  he  hiis  his  own  real,  indi^iputiibU'. 
and  unique  chiinis  to  glory.  He  was  the  tirst  truvL-lIer  to 
trace  a  route  across  the  whole  longitude  of  Asia,  naming 
and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  from  the  shores  of 
Cilicia  to  tile  Yellow  Sea — the  first  traveller  to  reveal  China 
in  all  its  wealth  and  vastness,  with  its  iniglity  rivers,  its 
huge  cities,  its  swarming  population,  and  rich  Inanufac- 
tures :  to  tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders,  with  their 
eccentricities  of  manners  antl  worship  ;  of  Tibet,  of  Hurnia. 
of  Laos,  of  Siam.  of  Cochin-China,  of  Japan  :  the  fn^t  to 
speak  of  that  museum  of  beauty  and  wonder,  tlic  Indian 
Archipelago  :  of  Java,  the  pearl  of  islands  ;  of  Sumatra 
(Jni-n  Miiiur);  of  Ceylon  with  its  Mountain  of  Adam  ;  of 
India,  not  as  a  mythical  region,  but  as  a  country  seen  and 
partially  explored;  of  the  secluded  Cbristian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia:  of  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  Socotra  ;  and  in 
remotely  opposite  quarters  of  tbc  high  plateaus  of  Pamir, 
with  their  wild  sheep;  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
of  white  !)ears,  .sledge-dogs,  and  reindcer-riding  Tunguses, 
Tliat  all  these  shoubi  be  the  revelations  of  one  man  and 
one  book  surely  accounts  for  and  amjdy  justifies  the  au- 
thor's high  place  on  the  roll  of  fame,  without  our  seeking 
to  invest  him  with  imaginary  attributes.  His  book  has 
presented  many  diflicuUies.  but  progress  in  exploration 
and  in  the  translation  of  Oriental  literature  has  made  most 
of  them  now  clear.  .Marsden's  ( London,  1818)  'was  the  first 
edition  of  value;  Pauthier's  (P.aris,  1S65)  brought  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  Chinese  learningto  bear 
upon  the  subject.  The  present  writer  in  1871  published 
an  edition  on  which  great  labor  had  been  bestowed,  and 
this  is  about  to  issue  afresh  with  many  additional  elucida- 
tions and  illustrations.  11.  Yule. 

Folotsk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Vitebsk,  on 
the  Dwina.  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and  has  many  educational  institutions,  but 
no  manufactures  and  only  a  small  trade.     P.  11,418. 

Polta'va,  government  of  European  Russia,  bordering 
S.  and  \V.  on  the  Dnieper,  comprises  an  area  of  10,2()5 
sq.  m.,  with  2,11)2,014  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  Agricul- 
ture and  rearing  of  cattle  are  almost  the  only  branches  of 
industry  pursued.  Corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are 
raised  ;  bees  and  silkworms  are  extensively  reared.  Manu- 
factures are  few,  and  the  inhabitants  often  emigrate  to  the 
adjacent  governments  to  find  employment. 

Poltava,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poltava,  on  the  Vorskla,  is  a  neat  and  hand- 
some place,  though  most  of  its  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It 
has  some  manufactures  and  four  annual  fairs,  at  which 
large  commercial  transactions  take  place.  On  June  27, 
l"ll'J,  Peter  the  Great  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over 
Charles  XIL,  in  commemoration  of  which  a  large  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  in  the  principal  square.     P.  31,852. 

Polyan'dry  [Gr.  ttoAu?,  '*many,"  and  ivrjp,  ivSp6^, 
"man,"  "husband"],  the  custom  which  prevails  exten- 
sively in  many  wild  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  of 
marrying  a  woman  to  several  husbands  at  once.  The  Todas 
of  India,  the  people  of  Thibet,  and  other  tribes  of  Asia  fol- 
low this  practice.  Very  commonly  the  husbands  are  all 
brothers,  ami  in  some  tribes  they  together  take  but  one  wife. 

Polyan'thus  C'mJiny-flowered  "),  a  popular  name  for 
a  large  class  of  primroses,  probably  belonging  to  Pn'mnla 
(frundi'fionf,  and  quite  closely  allied  to  the  auriculas,  cow- 
slips, oxlips,  etc.  The  polyanthus  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  the  flowers  are  often  beautiful  and  profuse. 

Polyatomic  Alcohols.     See  Alcouol. 

Polybasic  Acids.     See  Acids. 

Polyb'ius,  b.  about  204  b.  r.  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia 
of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family  ;  entered  early  into  the 
military  and  political  service  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  tbe  1000  Achaians  who  were  summoned  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  at  Pydna  (HIT  B.  c.)  to  answer  before  the 
senate  why  the  league  had  not  sent  auxiliaries  to  the 
Roman  army  in  Macedonia.  The  trial  never  came  off,  but 
the  hostages  were  detained  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  hav- 
ing been  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Etruria.  Polyb- 
ius,  however,  was  allowed  to  live  in  Rome,  and  stayed"  in 
the  bouse  of  ^Emilius  Paulus.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Scipio  ^-Emilianus,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  African  cam])aign.  where  he  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  Acha-an  league  he  hastened  home,  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece  just  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  146.  He 
now  exerted  himself  successfully  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his 
countrymen,  and  statues  were  afterward  raised  in  honor 
of  him  by  several  (Jrcek  cities.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  very  little  is  known;  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 


I  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  from  a  fall  with  his  horse. 
I   His  principal  work,  and  the  only  one  of  whiidi  anything 
has  come  tiown  to  us.  is  his  hisl()ry  of  Rome,  in  40  books, 
I  from  220  to  14()  B.  r.,  with  an  introduction  giving  a  sketch 
I  of  the  rise  of  the  city  from  its  conquest  by  the  Gauls  to  tlio 
j  outbreak   of  the  Second   Punic  war.     Only  the   first    five 
books  an<l  fragments  <if  the  rest  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
j  Schweighauser  (Leipsio,  17811-05,  8  vols.).  I.  Rckker  ( Ber- 
I  lin.  1844),  and  L.  Dindorf  (Leipsie.  18(1(1);  translated  into 
French  by  Thuillier,  with  military  notes  by  Folard  (G  vols., 
Paris,  1727-;i0).  and  into  Knglish  by  Hamjiton  {2  vols., 
1772).      In  artistic  respects  the  history  of  P(dybius  can 
hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any  high  rank.  thou:;h  perhaps 
it  would  bo  unjust  to  form  any  definite  juilgment  from  the 
existing  fragments.     Rut  the  author  was  possessed  of  ac- 
curate .and  extensive  geographical  and  military  knowledge, 
and  his  representation  is  impartial  and  conscientious. 

Pol'ycarp,  one  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  apparently 
of  Christian  parentage,  a  discijtle  of  St.  Jolm  and  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  that  his  martyrdom  occurred  in  the 
year  IGG  or  107  a.  n.  Rut  recent  investigations  (of  M'ad- 
dington  and  others)  have  changed  the  wdiofe  chronology, 
making  it  probable  that  he  was  h.  in  (iO  or  70  and  d.  l,'")^ 
or  1^)0  A.  n.  Most  of  what  is  known  of  him  comes  from 
his  pujdl  Irena?us,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons  177-202  A.  n. 
In  his  letter  to  Florinus  (])reserved  by  Kuscbius,  //(V^,  v. 
20)  Irena'us  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Polycarp  as  re- 
membered by  him.  Another  extract  (.L/r.  f/ter.,  u\.  ,"?.  4) 
emjihasizes  Polycarp's  hostility  to  heretics.  And  there  is 
still  another  extract  from  a  letter  of  Irenaeus  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome  (preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist.,  v.  24),  in 
relation  to  the  Passover  dispute,  describing  a  visit  of  Poly- 
carp to  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome  froiu  l.'»l  a.  d.  "What 
purports  to  be  an  epistle  from  the  (^hurch  in  Smyrna  to  a 
neighboring  Church  in  Philomelium,  tleseribing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Poiyearp,  if  genuine,  must  have  been  largely 
interpolated.  But  some  features  of  the  narrative  are  (piito 
above  suspicion  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  age.  When  entreated  to  save  his  life  by  reviling  Christ 
the  answer  of  the  martyr  was,  '*  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me  no  ill,  and  how  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King  who  has  saved  me?"'  The  spot  now 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  this  martyrdom  is  marked  by 
a  tall  cypress  on  the  face  of  Mount  Pagus,  overlooking 
the  eity  of  Smyrna.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  PhiUppians 
appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  martyrdr»m 
of  Ignatius.  115  A.  n.  Its  genuineness,  though  disputed 
by  writers  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded. Its  tone  is  hortatory;  its  most  imj'urtant  charac- 
teristic, great  profuseness  of  quotation  from  the  apostolic 
writings.  The  best  editions  are  those  by  Hefele  {18.'i9; 
4th  ed.  1855).  Dressol  (1857;  ."id  ed.  1870),  and  Jacobson 
{lS.*i8  ;  4th  ed.  1860).  (See  an  essay  by  Prof.  Lightfoot  in 
the  Contciiipornry  Her  few,  May,  1875.)     R.  D.  HlTCHCOCK. 

Polycen'trida*  [from  Pn/t/centruH,  (Jr.  n-oAii?.  *'many," 
and  (cci'Tpoc,  '*  spine  "],  a  family  of  teleocei>halous  fishes  pecu- 
liar to  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  South  America.  The  body 
is  much  compressed  ;  the  scales  ctenoid  ;  the  lateral  line  un-_ 
developed  ;  the  head  compressed  ;  the  opercular  bones  more 
or  less  armed;  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  very 
protractile;  teeth  small;  branchial  apertures  extensive; 
branchiostegal  rays  six;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long,  each 
armed  with  numerous  spines,  and  with  the  soft  portions 
comparatively  short  and  opposite  each  other:  pectorals 
with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine 
and  five  rays.  The  family  is  composed  of  two  genera — 1 1) 
Puhfrentrus^  without  a  barbel,  and  (2)  Mimoclmis.  with  a 
barbel.  Two  species  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter 
are  known.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pol'ychrome,  synonymous  with  iEscuLiN  (which  see). 
Polychrome  Printinsf.  See  Printing. 
Polycle'tus,  b.  at  Sicyon,  Ach;ea,  subsequently  made 
a  citizen  of  Argos  ;  received  instruction,  together  with 
Phidias  ami  Myron,  from  Ageladas.  and  made  the  cele- 
brated chryselephantine  statue  of  Hera  in  the  Ilera^um  of 
Argos,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  statue  of  the  S^efir- 
bcnrer,  whicdi  was  afterward  studied  by  other  artists  as 
containing  the  canon  with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body.  He  was  also  famous  as  an  architect,  and 
built  the  theatre  of  Epidaurus. 

Polyc'rates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  most  successful  of  the  many  sea-kings  who  in  ancient 
times  swarmed  over  the  ^gean  Sea;  was  warned  by  his 
friend.  King  Ama?is  of  Egypt,  that  he  should  sacrifice 
something  which  he  valued  very  highlj'  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  envy  of  the  gods.  He  consequently  threw  his  ring, 
a  jewel  of  immense  value,  into  the  sea.  but  the  next  day 
the  ring  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish  served  up  on 
his  table.     Uis  life,  which  was  one  long  series  of  brilliant 
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victories,  ended,  nevertheless,  in  a  pitiful  manner.  One 
Orcetes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  lured  him  into  Magnesia,  and 
seized  and  crucified  him  for  some  unknown  reason  about 
522  B.  c. 

Polydip'sia  [dr.  iroAiit,  "much."  and  Si><i.  "thirst"], 
a  name  given  to  the  disease  sometimes  called  cHalii-iet  hi- 
sipidiii,  in  which  the  ])aticnt  drinl<s  large  quantities  of 
water.  The  name  has  also  been  given  to  tlie  morbid  appe- 
tite for  alcoholic  drink,  a  far  more  formidable  disease. 

Polygala'cesP,  or  Milkworts,  a  natural  order  of 
polypetalous  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs,  of  which  the 
large  genus  Poli/i/a/u  is  the  typical  one.  The  order  is  re- 
markable for  the  seemingly  papilionaceous  character  of 
its  flowers,  although  the  structure  is  really  quite  different; 
the  parts  which  have  been  called  wings  belong  to  the  calyx, 
ami  the  pistil  is  compound,  with  two  cells  to  the  ovary  ;  the 
stamens  are  eight  or  fewer,  and  the  anthers  open  by  a  ter- 
minal pore.  The  order  is  extremely  well  niarkeil.  but  its 
relationship  obscure.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  and  several  species  of  Po/i/ynla  (called  milkwort, 
but  not  milky)  arc  prized  for  their  ornamental  flowers. 
The  Atlantic  U.  S.  have  numerous  species,  all  low  herbs; 
among  them,  the  principal  officinal  ]ilant  of  the  order  P. 
&»<■</«,  the  Seneca  snake-root,  the  acrid  root  of  which  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  has  an 
old  reputation  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake; and  in  various  parts  of  South  America,  also  in 
South  Africa,  the  same  property  is  ascribed  to  certain 
species  of  Po/i/</a!(i.  The  roots  of  several  European  and 
one  U.  S.  species  have  been  used  as  bitter  tonics. 

.Asa  Gray. 

Polyg'amy  [from  the  Gr.  iroAu?,  "many,"  and^a^eri.,  to 
"marry"],  the  state  of  a  man  having  t>vo  or  more  wives 
at  the  same  time.  The  state  of  a  woman  having  two  or 
more  husban.Is  at  the  same  time  is  generally  called  Poly- 
andry, and  is  treated  under  that  head.  In  ancient  times 
polygamy  was  practised  by  all  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
was  sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolersited,  by  their  religions. 
In  the  Homeric  age  it  seems  to  have  existed  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  Greeks,  but  during  the  later  development 
of  Greek  civilizatiim  it  entirely  disappeared.  To  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Gotho-Germanic  races  it  was  unknown. 
With  tile  .lows  it  was  common  among  the  patriarchs  and 
tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  toward  the  beginning 
of  our  era  the  custom  appears  to  have  died  out.  The 
Koran  sanctions  it,  but  among  the  Arabs  it  does  not  pre- 
vail as  a  general  rule.  Among  Christians,  although  the 
New  Testament  contains  no  positive  iniunction  ag.ainst  it, 
it  w.as  never  tolerated  until,  in  184.'!,  .loseph  Smith  intro- 
duced it  among  the  Mormons  in  accordance  with  a  special 
"  revelation  "  ho  had  received.  (See  Mormons  and  Bigamy.) 
In  our  times  polygamy  is  common  only  among  the  savage 
African  and  Malayo-Polynesian  races,  and  among  the  de- 
graded .\siatic  nations. 

Pol'yglot  [from  the  Gr.  iroAu?,  "many,"  and  yXHrra, 
"  tongue  "J,  a  book  with  versions  of  its  text  in  several  lan- 
guages, but  generally  nscd  only  of  such  editions  of  the 
nible.  Of  Origen's  Bihtia  flexnpla  only  a  few  fr.agmonts 
are  extant.  The  first  great  polyglot  printed  was  the  Com- 
plutensian  (Alcald  do  Ilenares,  Spain,  l.')22):  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Antwerp  (1569-72),  the  Parisian  (I62S-48), 
and  the  London  (IG.>4— 5"). 

Polystno'tus,  b.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  I',  in  the  island  of  Thasos;  was  an  intim.ato  friend  of 
('imon,  and  lived  mostly  in  Athens,  where  ho  decorated 
the  temple  of  'f  bcscus,  the  Anaceum,  and  the  Pcecilo;  after- 
ward also  the  inner  halls  of  tbo  Projtyla^a.  His  pictures 
were  very  cclebrateil  in  antiquity,  ami  the  whole  art  of 
painting  appears  to  have  been  elevated  to  a  high  stamlard 
by  his  genius. 

Pol'ygon  [Or.  iroAv'c,  "many,"  and  yutria,  "angle"],  a 
liinitdl  plane  figure  bounded  on  all  sides  by  straight  lines. 
The  bounding  lines  are  called  sulcn  of  the  polygon,  ami  tlio 
points  at  which  they  meet  are  called  rcrticcH  of  the  polygon  ; 
the  entire  bounding  line  iscallod  tho perhncfcr.  Polygons 
are  ilividcd  into  classes  according  to  tbo  number  of  their 
sides  or  angles.  Polygons  of  three  sides  are  called  Irlnn- 
gfvM ,-  those  of  four  sides  are  called  7M«(/rj7«fcr«//«,'  those 
of  five  sides,  pi-iitiufoim  ;  those  of  six  sides,  hcxttgona  ;  ihoso 
of  seven  sides,  hcjitaiji>»n  ;  those  of  eight  sides,  octaifoiiH  ; 
those  of  ten  sides,  iIccu'idhs  ;  and  so  on.  If  the  sides  of 
ft  polygon  are  ccpial,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  cftiilntcrnt ; 
if  its  angles  arc  equal,  it  is  called  e'/iiifinf/ulnr.  A  rrijiilnr 
polygon  is  both  e([uilateral  and  equiangular.  If  the  eir- 
cumferenco  of  a  circle  is  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
ares,  the  chords  of  these  arcs  form  a  regular  polygon  hav- 
ing a  eorrespon<ling  number  of  siiles  ;  if  the  number  of 
si'lcs  of  such  a  polygon  is  greater  than  any  assignable 
number,  or  iii/lnitf,  the  \aluo  of  each  side  is  less  than  any 
assignable  line,  or  injinlletlmal,  and  the  polygon  >»  then 
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said  to  beeomo  a  circle.  The  circle  is  therefore  the  limit 
of  an  inscribed  regular  polygon  having  a  varying  number 
of  sides.  A  closed  broken  line,  all  of  whose  sides  arc  not 
in  a  single  plane,  is  often  called  a  laialed  poli/rjun. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

Polygona'ccac,  a  natural  order  of  apetalous  e.xogenous 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
and  containing  about  700  species.  The  essential  marks  of 
the  order  ar.e  the  nodose  stems  or  swollen  joints,  usuallv 
entire  leaves,  and  ochreato  stipules—,'.  ,.  the  stipules  fori^ 
sheaths  around  the  stem  ;  the  stamens  seldom  accord  in 
number  with  the  divisions  of  the  usuallv  colored  ealvx  • 
and  the  ovary  contains  a  solitary  orthotroiious  ovule  ri-'in.- 
from  the  base  of  the  cell.  The  properties  of  the  order  are 
somewhat  diverse,  and  the  eeonomieal  uses  of  some  species 
important.  Several  have  purgative  roots,  of  which  the 
officinal  rhubarb  is  the  noted  representative.  Many,  such 
as  docks,  bistort,  etc.,  have  very  astringent  roots.  A  vola- 
tile acridity  characterizes  the  herbage  and  gives  name  to 
water-pepper  and  smart-weed,  common  species  of  Aj/i/- 
fimium  ;  anil  some  of  these  species  yield  a  yellow  dve  for 
domestic  use,  while  the  wood  of  cuccolola  dyes  red.  The 
fruit  or  succulent  calyx  of  the  latter  is  eaten  under  the 
name  of  seaside  grape.  Sorrel  and  some  species  of  rhu- 
barb, etc.  are  noted  and  useful  for  their  pleasantly  acid  herb- 
age, and  the  farinaceous  grain  of  buckwheat  takes  the  place 
and  well  fulfils  the  office  of  a  cereal  grain.      Asa  Gray. 

Polyg'onal  Numbers,  scries  of  numbers  each  term  of 
which  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  adding  to  it  the 
corresponding  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thcv 
are  called  polygimal  numbers  because  the  number  of  points 
in  each  series  can  be  nrranged  in  the  form  of, a  polygon, 
which  gives  the  n.ame  to  the  series.  Thus,  the  numbers 
1,  .■!,  6,  10,  1.5,  etc.  are  triangular  numbers,  because  they 
indicate  the  proper  number  of  points  necessary  to  fonii 
triangles.  The  numbers  I,  4,  9,  16,  2;'),  etc.  are  square 
numbers,  since  the  corresponding  number  of  points  may 
be  arranged  in  squares.  The  numbers  1,  5,  12,  22,  etc.  are 
pentagonal  numbers. 

Polyhe'dral  .\iiglc,  an  angular  space  bounded  by 
three  or  more  planes  passing  through  a  common  point. 
The  intersections  of  the  bounding  planes  are  called  r'hjri, 
of  the  polyhedral  angle,  and  their  common  point  is  called 
the  vertex  of  the  angle.  If  a  sphere  is  described  about  the 
vertex  as  a  centre  with  a  radius  equal  to  I,  the  part  of  its 
surface  included  within  the  bounding  planes  is  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  angle. 

Polyhe'clroii  [Gr.  jroAvt.  "many,"  and  Kpa,  "side"], 
a  volume  bounded  on  all  sides  by  polygons.  The  polygons 
are  called /ore*,  and  the  lines  in  which  they  meet  are  called 
ciIgeH  of  the  polyhedron.  The  (mints  in  which  two  or  more 
edges  meet  are  called  rf(7»*T,f  of  the  pcdyhedron.  The  sim- 
plest polyhedron  is  bounded  by  four  triangles,  and  is  known 
as  pyramid  or  tetrahedron. 

Polyhym'nia,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  the  inventor  of 
the  lyro  and  the  genius  of  lyric  poetry,  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  an-ient  artists  in  a  pensive  attitude. 

Polymcr'ic  Isoinorpli'ism.  (For  Isomorphism  see 
that  head.)  Polymeric  isomorphism  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  ela!?s  of  facts  first  observed  by  Scheerer.  to  the  effect  that 
in  minerals  containing  both  magnesia  and  combined  water 
the  crystalline  form  is  not  altered  by  the  substitution  of 
three  equivalents  of  water  for  one  equivalent  i>f  magnesia. 
MgO  was  therefore  claimed  by  Scheeror  t.i  be  isomorphous, 
or  erystallogenically  equivalent  to  .'ilia').  Seliecrer's  ob- 
servations, published  in  I84C,  were  followed  uj)  in  ISSIl  by 
Prof.  iStorry  Hunt,  who  maintained  that  in  inineral  species 
water  plays  the  same  part  that  Il-jt'  iloes  in  organic  eoiii- 
iiounds,  and  that  series  of  Itomoto'^tcM  (sec  tiio  article 
Homology)  are  formed  by  successive  additions  of  single 
molecules  thereof,  which  hiunologucs  must  of  course  be 
also  iaomoypha  to  satisfy  this  view.  Laurent  had  before 
pointed  out  ease.s  atnong  organic  sails  where  additional 
w.ater  does  not  change  tlio  erytlallino  form.  Prof.  Hunt 
appears  also  to  have  extendetl  his  idea  so  ns  to  include 
other  metallio  oxides  besides  magnesia.  The  subject  is 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  II.  Wi  iii. 

Polymerism.     See  Isomkrism. 

Polymyxi'id.T  [from  /'o/y/aiVMi.Gr. iroAi-inf, a, "a ming- 
ling of  many  characteristics"],  a  family  of  ttleocepliabois 
fishes  distinguished  by  the  peeuliar  union  of  characters.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  and  eompresseil;  the  scales  are 
not  serrated  ;  tlii'  lateral  line  is  continuous  with  the  back  : 
head  compressed  and  with  a  dcciirved  iiroflle;  preopereu- 
luin  serrated;  mouth  with  a  lateral  and  nearly  horizontal 
cleft :  teeth  villifonn.  tm  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branehi- 
ostegal  apertures  large;  branchiostegal  rays  four:  dorsal 
moiierately  elongated,  with  several  spines  incrrnsing  bick- 
nard ;  anal  apposite  the  posterior  portion  of  tbo  dorsal, 
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armed  with  three  or  four  spines :  pectorals  with  branched 
ravs;  ventral  fins  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine  and  six  or 
seven  rays.  The  skcletim  has  the  vertebra-  in  increased 
number  (29).  The  taniilv  is  distinguished  by  the  combi- 
nation of  chin  barbels,  increased  number  of  rays,  and  small 
number  of  branchiostegals.  Its  alBnities  are  doubtful,  but 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  rather  with  the  MuUida".  Itut  two 
species  are  known — ( 1}  Putymixln  nnhilix,  from  the  seas  of 
Madeira  anil  .^t.  Helena,  and  (2)  Putymij-ia  Lowii^  of  the 
Caribbean  .<ea.  Theodoue  Gill. 

Polynein'idne  [from  Polynemne,  Gr.  woAvs,  "many," 
and  iiM<i,  "  thrcail  "].  a  family  of  teleoeephalous  fishes  jiecu- 
liar  for  the  free  filiform  rays  below  the  pectoral  fins.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  and  moderately  compressed;  the 
scales  ctcnoi.l ;  the  lateral  line  continuous;  the  head  pro- 
jecting at  the  snout ;  the  opercula  more  or  less  armed  ; 
mouth  inferior,  with  the  cleft  lateral ;  upper  jaw  scarcely 
protractile;  teeth  villifonn.  and  on  the  jaws  as  well  as 
palate  :  branchiostegal  apertures  enlarged  ;  branchiostegal 
rays  seven  ;  dorsal  fins  two,  and  far  apart ;  the  anterior 
dorsal  short,  with  seven  or  eight  spines ;  posterior  dorsal 
and  anal  short,  nearly  equal,  obliquely  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  covered  with  scales;  caudal  fin  separate  and 
more  or  less  emarginated  ;  pectorals  divideil  into  two  parts, 
the  ujiper  normal  fin  and  a  lower  row  of  thread-like  simple 
filamentary  rays  entirely  disconnected;  ventrals  sub-ab- 
dominal, each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays;  the  skeleton  has 
the  vertebra'  in  normal  or  nearly  normal  number  (9-10  + 
14-15);  the  skull  is  traversed  by  muciferous  canals:  the 
air-bladder  is  either  present  or  wanting,  and  variously  de- 
veloped. The  family  is  represented  by  about  twenty-five 
species,  distributed  in  almost  all  tropical  regions,  and  one 
(  Trichirlnn  vctujilis)  occasionally  wanders  northward  as  far 
as  New  York.  Theodore  Gill. 

Polyne'sia  [from  the  6r.  iroAiij.  "many."  and  i^irot, 
"island"],  formerly  employed,  especially  by  French  geog- 
raphers, as  the  common  name  for  all  the  islands  and  groups 
of  islands  situated  between  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and 
the  western  shore  of  America;  other  names,  however,  such 
as  Oceanica  and  Australasia,  were  also  used.  .Subsequently, 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  se])arated,  forming  a 
group  by  themselves  umier  the  name  of  Malaysia.  Aus- 
tralia and  the  islands  situated  nearest  to  it  were  gathered 
into  another  group,  named  Australasia;  and  thus  the  name 
Polynesia  was  restricted  to  those  isl.ands  or  groups  of 
islands  lying  between  Ion.  100°  W.  and  the  Philippines — 
Papua,  \ew  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand,  etc., 
including  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Society,  Friendly, 
Feejee,  Caroline,  Ladrone  Islands,  etc. 

Polynices.     See  Eteocles. 

Polyodont'idre  [from  Poh/nilon,  Gr.  iroXui.  "  many," 
oSoOf,  "tooth"],  a  family  of  ganoid  fishes  remarkable  for 
the  extension  of  the  snout  into  a  long,  thin,  and  depressed 
shovel-like  process.  The  body  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  sturgeon,  to  which  the  form  is  nearly  relateii  ;  the 
skin  is  almost  naked  or  merely  studded  with  minute  stellate 
ossifications;  the  head  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  snout  into  the  shovel-like  process  above  indi- 
cated ;  neither  a  jireoperculum  or  suboperculum  developed  ; 
operculum  more  or  less  produced  backward :  the  mouth 
has  a  lateral  cleft  anrl  is  quite  wide ;  the  upper  jaw  foi*med 
by  the  premaxillaries  ;  teeth  minute,  on  the  jaws;  bran- 
chial apertures  continuous  below ;  a  broad  branchiostegal 
ray  is  develo])ed  on  each  side  :  dorsal  and  anal  fins  far 
behind;  caudal  heterocercal  and  provided  with  fulcra 
above;  pectorals  with  numerous  rays;  ventrals  abdominal ; 
the  skeleton  has  numerous  peculiarities  (see  Sel.\cho- 
STOMl) ;  the  stomach  is  cpec.al ;  pyloric  appendages  are  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a  broad,  divided,  and  subdivided, 
leaf-like  organ  :  the  air-bladder  is  cellular,  and  not  bifid. 
This  remarkable  type  is  represented  by  but  two  or  three 
species  in  the  present  epoch — (1)  Pofyndon  fnlinm,  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  (2)  Pscphnri,  of 
China  and  Japan.  Theodore  Gill. 

Polyphe'mus,  the  famous  Cyclops,  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
a  gigantic  monster  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head:  lived  in  the  island  of  Thrinacia,  where  he  captured 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy;  but  Odysseus  escaped 
by  making  him  drunk  and  burning  out  his  eye. 

Polyphon'ic  [Gr.  TroXvioii'o?,  "many-voiced"],  in  mu- 
sic, a  term  referring  to  such  compositions  as  consist  of  nu- 
merous parts  or  voices,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
duets,  trios,  etc.,  in  which  the  parts  are  few. 

Polyplacoph'ora  [Gr.  iroWs,  "  many,"  irAo'l,  irAoxis, 
"plate."  and  <)op6?.  "bearing"],  a  sub-class  or  order  of 
gasteropod  mollusks  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
multi-articulated  shell.  The  body  is  symmetrical,  more 
or  less  oblong,  with  a  large  coraceous  mantle,  and  with  a 
broad  foot,  as  in  the  limpets;  the  heart  is   median  and 


elongated ;  the  branchiae  are  developed  in  a  series  of  lam- 
ina? between  the  foot  and  the  mantle  around  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body  :  the  head  is  extensible  into  a  jjroboscis  ; 
cartilaginous  jaws  are  developed,  and  an  elongated  radula 
or  lingual  ribbon:  no  eyes  or  tentacles  exist;  the  sexes 
are  united  in  the  same  individual :  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion are  symmetrically  arranged  and  repeate<l  on  the  re- 
spective siiies,  and  have  two  orifices:  the  intestine  is 
straight  and  median,  and  the  anal  aperture  jiosterior. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  transverse  plates,  which  are 
lodged  in  the  mantle,  and  inserted  therein  by  apophyses 
from  their  antcri<tr  margins:  the  first  an(l  last  are  convex 
toward  their  respective  extremities:  the  six  median  di- 
vided by  lines  of  sculpture  into  a  dorsal  an<l  two  lateral 
areas  ;  these,  as  well  as  the  first,  have  each  the  apex  pos- 
terior, while  the  last  has  its  apex  near  the  anterior  margin. 
Such  are  the  principal  ch:iracters  of  the  very  jieculiar  mol- 
lusks which  form  the  families  Chitonida'  and  Cbitonellidae. 
The  peculiarities  of  structure  arc  numerous,  and  indicate 
for  the  grou]i  the  value  of  at  least  an  order,  and  probably 
a  sub-class,  of  gasteropods,  whose  relations  are  nearest 
with  the  Dothoglossa  (lim])ets.  etc.).  The  order  has  been 
represented  by  species  from  the  .'Silurian  to  the  present 
epoch.  Although  occurring  in  all  regions,  in  the  salt 
waters  and  wherever  rocks  abound,  they  are  most  nume- 
rous in  the  tropics.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pol'ypod,  or  Pol'ypody  [Gr.  uoAviroSioi-. "  many-foot- 
ed," alluding  to  the  branching  root-stock],  popular  names 
given  to  many  ferns,  but  the  name  projtcrly  belongs  to  those 
of  the  genus  Piifi/podium,  of  which  the  U.  S.  have  several 
species,  growing  on  rocks,  tree-trunks,  etc. 

Pol'yps,  or  Pol'ypi  [Lat.  poh/pm.  from  Gr.  iroAvt, 
"many,"  and  irovs.  "foot"],  a  name  applied  by  many  zo- 
ologists to  one  of  the  classes  of  Radi:ita.  and  equivalent 
to  .\nthozoa  of  other  authors.  Formerly,  before  their 
anatomy  was  known,  the  Hydroida,  Polyzoa.  and  coinj)ound 
ascidians  were  also  called  polyps.  The  true  polyjis,  or 
Antbozoa,  constitute  an  important  and  diversified  group, 
including  most  of  the  true  coral-producing  animals,  as 
well  as  many  that  secrete  no  coral.  Those  kinds  that 
abound  in  tropical  seas  and  have  a  firm  skeleton  of  coral, 
from  which  coral-reefs  and  islands  are  formed,  are  the 
most  important.  Most  species  of  polyps  form  compound 
colonies  or  clusters  composed  of  numerous  more  or  less 
closely-united  individual  zoiiids,  each  of  which  usually  has 
at  least  a  mouth  and  stomach  of  its  own.  The  zoiiids  of 
such  a  colony  all  originate  from  one  ju-imary  polyp,  either 
as  successive  generations  of  buds  that  do  not  separate 
completely,  or  by  repeated  incomplete  spontaneous  divis- 
ions of  the  first  one  and  its  successors.  Most  kinds  of 
sea-anemones  (Fig.  1)  and  many  corals  (Fuiir/ia,  etc.)  al- 
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MIridium  marginatum,  Edw.-.  a  young  translucent  specimen, 
reduced  one-halt. 

ways  remain  simple,  or  if  they  produce  buds  they  soon 
separate  completely.  Some  of  these  simple  kinds  grow  to 
a  large  size,  often  becoming  several  inches,  or  even  more 
than  a  foot,  in  diameter;  while  among  the  compound  spe- 
cies the  individual  zotiids  are  generally  small,  and  often 
quite  minute,  though  never  really  microscopic;  but  the 
entire  colony  produced  by  the  many  thousands  thus  united 
together  may  be  several  feet  in  height  or  breadth,  as  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Porites,  Madrepora,  Aetrxa,  Gor'jonia,  etc. 
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Nearly  all  polyps,  when  first  hatched  from  the  egg,  have 
the  form  of  oblong  or  oval  ciliateil  larvw  or  pkinnlir,  and 
swim  free  in  the  ocean  ;  but  most  of  the  species  very  soon 
attach  themselves  to  some  solid  substance  and  remain  fixed 
for  life,  whether  they  are  to  remain  simple  or  become  com- 
pound by  budding.  But  the  simple  sea-anemones  ( Aciiidiv, 
etc.)  adhere  by  a  muscular  locomoti\'e  basal  disk,  with 
Fig.  2. 
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Transverse  section  of  an  Actinia:  6,  stomiich ;  </,  body-cavity; 
/,  a  radial  chamber;  o,  ovaries;  1, 1,2,2,3,3,4,5,5,  radial  par- 
titions of  the  tive  successive  series. 

which  thev  can  creep  slowly  :  and  certain  comjiound  spe- 
cies (Pennatulaceie,  Fig.  3)  have  a  hollow  muscular  loco- 
motive stem  common  to  the  whole  colony,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  unitedly  move  about. 

Polyps  have  a  tubular  body,  which  may  be  long  and 
cylindrical,  or  short  and  broad,  or  even  almost  disk-like  ; 
the  base  or  lower  end  sometimes  tapers  to  a  point,  but  is 
oftener  broad  for  adhesion,  and  is  perforated  in  only  a  few 
species  ;  the  upper  en'l  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  cir- 
cular or  elliptii-al  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  an 
oblong  or  elliptical  mouth,  with  tlie 
lips  usually  bordered  by  more  or  less 
prominent  lobes  (Fig.  1);  the  disk 
is  surrounded  by  one  or  several  cir- 
cles of  hollow  tentacles,  varying 
greatly  in  form,  size,  number,  ami 
position  in  ditferent  species.  In  some 
cases  the  tentacles  are  scattered  over 
the  disk  as  well  as  around  the  mar- 
gin, and  there  may  be  thousands  of 
thcui,  while  in  other  species  (Fig.  4) 
there  are  never  more  than  eight, 
which  form  a  single  marginal  circle. 
Tile  tentacles  are  usually  very  eon- 
tractile,  and  are  coveroil  with  great 
numbers  of  minute  ncttling-cella,  ^/^-^'v 
with  which  they  capture  their  prey.  >^£n.  ^ 
In  tlie  interior  the  stomach  (Figs.  1  y'i 

and  L',  b)  occupies  the  centre,  in  the  ■  ^- 
upper  portion  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
capacious  flattened  sac,  with  a  cor- 
rugated internal  surface,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  mouth  at  its 
upper  end,  and  having  an  orifice 
(Fig.  l,r)  at  the  lower  end,  opening 
directly  into  the  genonil  cavity  of 
the  bidy  ('/).  The  body-cavity  is 
longitudinally  divided  by  a  number 
of  symmetrically  arranged  fleshy 
radial  partitiuns  (Fig.  2),  which  ex- 
tend inward  from  the  outer  wall  of 
the  biidy,  tlio  principal  ones  reach- 
ing the  stomach,  to  which  they  are 
atlaclic(l  by  tlHsir  inner  edges  along 
most  of  its  length,  but,  being  nar- 
rcivver  below,  they  leave  a  largo  open 
central  chamber  beneath  the  stomach.  (Figs.  1  and  2,  d.) 
In  those  species  that  have  m(U-e  than  eight  radial  partitions 
they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  and  there  are  between  the  pairs 
of  broad  primaries  jiairs  of  narrower  ones,  whicli  are 
formed  successively  later,  and  do  not  usually  becnme  at- 
tached to  the  stomach.  {  Fig.  2.  J.  2,  S,  S,  4,  4.)  The  radi- 
ating chambers  formed  by  these  partitions  communicate 
freely  witli  the  central  cavity  below  the  stomach;  and  by 
means  of  a  eircular  opening  through  each  partition,  near 
its  upper  margin,  all  the  chambers  are  also  in  direct  com- 
munication at  their  upper  ends  ;  the  cavity  within  each  of 
the  hollow  tentacles  is  also  a  direct  prolongation  of  the 
radiating  chamlu-r  beneath  it.  The  radiating  partitions 
are  filled  with  muscular  fibres,  which,  by  contracting  at 
the  same  time  witli  the  outer  wall,  serve  to  withtlnnv  the 
disk  and  tentacles  and  contract  the  upper  end  of  the  body 
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into  a  small  compass  when  disturbed.  In  polypu  the  sexes 
are  generally  separate,  though  exceptions  have  been  ob- 
8erve<i,  but  the  ovaries  and  t^pcrmuries 
(Figs.  I  and  2,  «)  arc  alike  attached  to 
the  inner  margins  of  the  radial  parti- 
tions in  the  body -cavity,  below  the 
stomach.  The  eggs  arc  discharged  into 
the  boiiy-cavity.  where  they  often  re- 
main until  developed  into  ciliated  pla- 
nulic.  and  even  into  well-formed  y<mng 
polyps  ;  they  arc  usually  discharged  by 
passing  into  the  stomach  and  thence  out 
of  the  mouth.  Certain  species  of  Aeti- 
naria  {Safjnrtiu}  have  openings  through 
3,  the  outer  wall  of  the  body,  from  which 
long,  white,  thread-like  defensive  organs 
(acoutia)  covered  with  nettling-cells  can  be  protruded  when 
they  are  alarmed.  Other  species  i/htioxlt-H)  have  adhesive 
suckers  in  vertical  rows  along  the  sides;  and  in  certain 
genera  there  are  variously  branched,  gill-like  organs  below 
the  tentacles  or  on  the  disk,  and  sometimes  these  arc  large 
and  arborescently  divided.  In  several  genera  {Actinia^ 
etc.)  there  is  a  row  of  rounded,  bright-colored  organs  below 


A  zooid  of  Fig. 
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Astrogorgin    Sinensis,   V. : 


the  bases  of  the  tentacles  ;  ihcfo 
are  regarded  as  visual  organs, 
and  clusters  of  nerve-cells  con- 
nected with  them  have  been 
described,  but  no  connected 
nervous  system  has  been  dis- 
coverecl  in  any  of  the  polyps. 
The  nutritive  fluid  contained 
within  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body  and  in  the  h<illow  ten- 
tacles is  kept  in  constant  cir- 
culation by  the  vibrating  cilia 
that  cover  the  internal  mem- 
branes, and  no  special  blood- 
vessels have  been  detected. 
After  feeding,  the  umligested 
natural  size;  6,  a  retracted  parts  of  the  food  are  discharged 
zooid,  enlarged.  f,.o„,  ^^^  „„,,„h^  j^„,j  ji,^.  ^^^^j. 

tive  ])arts  pass  directly  into  the  general  body-cavity,  ming- 
ling with  the  fluid  contained  therein,  which  is  also  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sea-water  when  the  polyp  ex- 
pands. 

Polyps  are  naturally  divided  into  three  orders — Alcyo- 
naria.  Actinaria,  and  Madreporaria. 

I.  ALcv(iXAiti.\,. — In  these  the  body-cavity  is  divided 
into  eight  chambers  by  eight  simple  radial  lamelht*  or  par- 
titions, the  lamelUe  between  adjacent  chambers  being 
united  together  or  common  to  the  two  :  there  arc  eight 
broad  tentacles,  which  arc  pinnatcly  bran^-hcd  <tr  lobcd 
along  the  sides.  In  these  tlie  radiating  chambers  never 
secrete  coral,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  external  wall  of  the 
body  becomes  calcifled  and  rigid  in  its  lower  part,  thus 
forming  tubular  corals  {Tufiipm-a,  Ilrfi,>f,i,rit)^nxn\  all  the 
species  secrete,  more  or  less  abundantly,  small  nodules, 
grains,  or  plates  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  outer  wall,  and 
usually  also  in  the  tentacles  ami  varicms  other  parts.  (Fig. 
5,  h.)  These  are  known  as  spicula.  anci  vary  widely  in 
size  and  form  both  in  the  dilTercnt  species  and  in  different 
organs  of  the  same  species ;  but  their  characters  are  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  in  each  genus  and  species.  These 
spicula  arc  variously  and  often  very  brightly  colored,  and 
give  to  these  polyps  their  brilliant  hues.  They  are  most 
commonly  fusiform,  and  covered  with  rough,  wart-like 
grains,  but  wlicel-shajied,club-shapeil,and  scale-like  forms 
arc  common,  and  also  various  forms  of  crosses,  some  of 
them  very  elegant. 

The  Alcyonaria  are  divided  into  three  pub-ordcre:  (I) 
Pcnuiituhirca. — In  these  the  jLoiiids  uro  united  logclhor 
into  a  free  locomotive  colony,  sometimes  club  shaped 
Flu.  6. 
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AiUheliti  liufxta.  Siltu|».,  naiuml  hIio. 

(Fig.  .1),  with  the  looids  scattered  over  Iho  up]»cr  ]>ortion, 
while  the  lower  is  a  smooth,  hollow,  museular  bulb  tor 
locomotion,  but  usually  containing  n  solid  nxi(»  ;  immetitur-^ 
the  stalk  is  very  hmi:  and  slender  (in  ^omc  o.isr!«  iiix  feel 
or  morel,  with  va-t  numbers  <tf  lojiiilr*  on  wing-like  projiv 
tiuns  along  ibo  sidos  (  Virguiariaf  Stjflatmia,  eto.)  :  others 
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have  short  and  thick  colonies,  with  broad  pinnae  bearing 
tho  zooidrt  on  their  edges,  and  a  stout  bulbous  base  [Pen- 
nutiilii);  and  llie  genus  liciiifla,  eumniun  on  our  Southern 
coast.**,  has  tlie  zoiiids  on  tho  uiiper  surface  of  abroad  reni- 
fonn,  leaf-like  disk,  with  a  hollow,  muscular,  and  very  con- 
tractile peduncle  on  the  lower  side,  with  which  the  colony 
creeps  about.  Most  Pcnnatiilacea  liave  a  second  and  less 
complete  form  of  zoiiids,  differing  widely  from  the  noriiuil 
ones  by  hieking  tentacles  iind  other  organs;  they  may  be 
scattered  among  tho  ordinary  ones,  as  in  liemlla,  but 
more  commonly  occupy  special  areas.  (2)  Gor(jnn»icca 
(Fig.  5). — In  these  the  zoJiids  have  short  bodies,  and  are 
united  together  laterally  by  a  porous,  erust-like,  common 
tissue,  or  canncuclii/nKf,  tilled  with  spicula.and  surrounding 
a  solid  axis,  which  is  attached  by  its  base  and  generally 
much  branched,  commonly  forming  large  shrub-like  and 
fan-shaped  corals,  often  several  feet  high.  The  axis  is  a 
secretion  from  the  ccenenchyma,  and  may  be  horn-like  and 
flexible,  as  in  Gorfjon\!r{  Fig.  3) ;  or  solid  and  calcareous,  as 
in  the  precious  red  coral  (see  Coual)  ;  or  it  may  consist  of 
alternate  solid  and  flexible  segments,  as  in  JsU  ;  or  it  may 
be  fibrous  and  composed  of  spicula.  The  axis  is  surrounded 
externally  by  a  scries  of  longitudinal  tubes,  by  which  tho 
numerous  zooids  are 
united  together,  and 
these  tubes  cause  the 
longitudinal  grooves, 
which  are  always  to  bu 
seen  along  the  surfacf  i 
of  the  axis  of  thest^ 
corals.  {'^)  Alrifonacfin 
(Fig.       6}.— In       this  ^ 

group   the  zoiiids  are  '■. 

elongated,    and    more  „  .         ,        .        .      '       '', 
nr  Ipasi  nnifp.l  *if  thpir  Ep^sodnthiis  Amencaniis,  \ .,  encrusting 
or  less  unitea  at  tneir       ^  ^,^^.n  y^eupied  by  a  hermit  crab, 
basal   portions,   form- 
ing   fleshy    lobed   or   branched   colonies    (A/ci/onhtm),   or 
broad  encrusting  groups,  with  the  zooids  rising  from  the 
creeping  base  (Fig.  6),  or  small  shrub-iike  tufts.    These  col- 
onies are  attached  at  base  to  some  solid  substance,  but  have 
no  solid  axis.     The  genus  Tubipora  forms  a  coral  consist- 
ing  of  many   parallel  red  tubes  united   at  intervals    by 
transverse  plates. 

II.  AcTiNARiA. — In  this  order  the  zooids  have  the  outer 
walls  of  the  body  flexible  and  muscular  to  the  base,  with 
a  large  central  body-cavity  extending,  like  the  radial 
chambers,  quite  to  the  base,  no  coral  being  secreted  either 
in  the  walls  or  radial  chambers.  The  radial  chambers 
have  each  a  lateral  radial  lamella  of  its  own  on  each  side, 
so  that  adjacent  chambers  are  separated  by  two  radial  par- 
titions. These  chambers  and  the  corresponding  tentacles 
vary  in  number  from  ten  to  many  hundreds  in  the  dift'erent 
species,  but  are  commonly  in  multiples  of  six.  As  the 
polyps  grow  new  chambers  and  tentacles  are  introduced, 
in  successive  sets,  in  the  spaces  between  the  older  ones. 
(Fig.  2.)  There  are  three  sub-orders  :  (1)  Actinacen  (Fig. 
1). — This  includes  the  sea-anemones,  or -4 cf/iiiV,  etc.  The 
body  has  a  muscular  basal  locomotive  disk  or  bulb,  by 
which  they  adhere  and  also  glide  slowly  along.  They  are 
all  simple,  but  some  species  produce,  from  the  base,  buds 
which  soon  separate.  (Fig.  1,  r,  s,  /.)  Many  of  the  species 
are  brilliantly  colored,  and  the  forms  are  usually  elegant 
in  expansion.  Some  tropical  species  grow  to  the  diameter 
of  fifteen   inches,  and  the    CerUuilhuH  boreali's,  from  deep 

Fig.  8. 


Aslratigia  Dan<s,  Aff. :  a  croup  of  the  cnral-polyps  in  dilTereut 
states  of  expansion,  enlarged. 

water  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  becomes  twenty  inches  long, 
with  tentacles  spreading  six  inches.  (2)  Zoanthao.en  (Fig. 
7). — These  are  mostly  compound,  with  the  zooids  united 
at  base  into  encrusting  colonies  permanently  attached  to 
rocks,  shells,  etc.  The  tentacles  arc  numerous,  smooth, 
and  tapering.     (3)  Aiitij)athacea. — In  this  group  the  zooids 
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are  short,  with  six  to  twenty-four  conical  tentacles,  and 
they  arc  united  by  a  membranous  ccenenchyma.  whicli 
secretes  a  horn-like  axis,  genoriilly  arboresccntly  branched, 
usually  black,  and  resembling  that  of  (innjoniti,  except  tlmt 
it  is  generally  spinuloso  and  not  sulcated. 

III.  MAnuEi'OHARiA.  —  This  order  includes  nearly  all 
true  reef-building  wirals,  as  well  as  many  smaller  and  more 
(ielicate  kinds,  found  in  all  seas,  and  even  at  great  depths 
in  the  ocean.  Most  of  tho  species  form  large  conijmund 
colonies,  firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  one  niiotber. 
but  many  remain  always  simple  {Fig.  9),  and  many  of 
the  simple  species  and  some  of  the  compound  onci?  are  at- 
tached only  when  j'oung.  Among  the  compound  species 
the  forms  are  very  diverse,  according  to  the  mode  of  in- 
crease. Some  form  large  tree-like  or  shrubby  clusters  of 
branches  {Madrcpora,  etc.)  :  others  grow  in  low  encrusting 
forms  (Figs.  8,  Itl)  or  in  flat  fronds,  antl  many  of  the  reef 
corals  form  large,  solid,  hemispherical  or  irregular  masses, 
sometimes  several  feel  iu  diameter.  Some 
of  these  increase  in  size  by  the  budding 
of  new  zooids,  others  by  the  repeated 
subdivisions  of  the  old  ones.  (Fig.  10.) 
In  this  order  the  tentnclcs  arc  simple  and 
usually  elongated,  varying  in  number 
from  twelve  to  several  hundred.  The 
disk  and  upper  parts  of  the  wall  are  flex- 
ible and  retractile,  hut  the  lower  part  of 
DcsniophvUvmsim-  *^*^ ""."  secretes  coral  an<l  becomes  rigid  ; 
pkx^  Verrill.  coral  is  also  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  radiating  chambers,  and  often  in 
the  central  cavity  among  the  ovaries,  and  by  the  coear 
enchyma.  The  radial  and  central  chambers  are  there- 
fore smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  the  previous 
groups.  There  are  several  sub-orders :  (1)  Mitdrfpurtivai 
(Fig.  10).  —  These  have  long  cylindrical  zoiiids,  much 
exsert  in  expansion,  with  twelve  or  more  slender  mar- 
ginal tentacles.  Their  corals  have  jinrous  walls,  and 
mostly  increase  by  budding,  forming  either  much-branch- 
ed species  {Mudrepnra),  or  rounded  masses  (Porltrti). 
Many  of  them  are  very  important  rccf-corals.  The  extinct 
genus  Favositcs  and  other  related  tabulate  corals,  found 
in  Paleozoic  rocks,  belong  to  this  group,  and  were  ancient 
reef-building  corals.  (2)  Owlinarca  (Figs.  8,  9). — These 
also  have  the  zoiiids  much  exsert  in  expansion,  with  tlie 
tentacles  slender  and  marginal,  but  the  corals  have  com- 
pact walls.  They  increase  by  budding,  and  sometimes  by 
fissiparity.  They  form  both  massive  and  slender-branched 
corals,  and  also  encrusting  kinds.  (Fig.  S.)  PotiUopora 
and  allied  tabulate  corals  belong  here.  {'.\)  Astraacra. — In 
these  the  zooids  are  broader  and  but  little  prominent  in 
expansion,  and  the  tentacles  are  shorter  and  more  numer- 
ous. The  corals  are  firm,  with  compact  walls  and  radiating 
plates,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plates  are  usually  much 
divided  by  transverse  septa.  The  zooids  mostly  multiply 
by  incomplete  spontaneous  fission,  and  usually  form 
rounded  or  hemispherical  masses  or  low  clum])s.  Many 
of  the  largest  reef-builders  belong  to  this  group — e.  (j.  Mc- 
andrina,  JJip/oria  (the  "brain  coral"),  Astrica,  etc.  (4) 
Finif/ncra.  —  The  zoriids  in  this  group  are  low,  with  a 
broadly-expanded  disk.  The  tentacles  are  numerous, 
short,  and  scattered  on  the  di>k.  The  coral  has  the  external 
walls  little  developed,  while  the  radial  jdates  are  broad  and 
conspicuous,  nnd  connected  together  laterally  by  transverse 
bars.  Many  of  the  species  are  simple  and  free,  forming 
broad  circular  disks  [Fiiufjia,  etc.),  or  large  elliptical  ones 
{Ctenactifi),  sometimes  sixteen  inches  across;  but  others 
arc  compound  ;  the  zooids,  multiplying  by  marginal  bud- 
ding, usually  form  rather  thin  frondose  and  lichen-shaped 
corals,  though  sometimes  Taassiye  [Siderastrica).  (o)  .SVaif- 
raced^  or  cyutluqihtjlloid  Corah. — The  corals  of  this  group 
are  abundant  in  the  Palteozoic  rocks,  and  they  were  im- 
portant reef-corals  in  those  early  geological  ages,  but,  un- 
less a  few  doubtful  kinds  be  ex- 
cepted, they  have  long  been  ex- 
tinct. The  outer  walls  of  these 
corals  were  formed  mostly  of 
cfiitheca,  and  while  some  had 
numerous  radial  plates,  these 
were  lacking  in  others.  Many 
have  successive  transverse  septa 
across  the  centra!  cavity,  but  in 
others  this  structure  is  wanting  or  irregular.  Many  of 
the  species  were  simple  and  cornucopia-shaped,  others  were 
compound  and  massive. 

Modern  reef-forming  corals  are  restricted  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  ocean,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  not  below  6S°  F.  For  the  same  reason 
they  do  not  flourish  beyond  about  100  feet  in  depth,  below 
which  the  water  is  too  cold,  even  in  the  tropics.  But  in 
Palteozoic  times  reef-forming  corals  of  many  kinds  were 
abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Northern  U.  S. ;  at  the  island 
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Ilelcropsammia  geniinata, 
Verrill. 
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of  Anticosti,  near  Southern  Labrador;  and   even  on   the 

shores  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  A.  E.  VEUitiLi,. 

Polypler'idir  [Cr.  ttoAi;?,  "many,"  and  nrepov,  "wing" 
or  "tin"],  a  fiiniily  of  African  gan(jid  fif^iics  remarkable 
for  the  combinalinn  of  cliaraeter?,  and  connecting  the  dip- 
noan  fishes  with  tho  typical  Ganoids.  The  body  is  more 
or  less  elongated  and  sub-cylindrical ;  the  scales  lozengc- 
like,  and  in  numerous  oblic|ue  rows;  lateral  line  decurrent; 
head  depressed,  with  the  bones  externally  visible;  opercu- 
lum anil  suboperculum  well  developed,  the  other  elements 
wanting:  mouth  cleft  laterally;  lower  teeth  rasp-like,  and 
in  broad  rows  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate  ;  branehioste- 
gal  apertures  continuous  below;  branchiostegal  rays  re- 
placed by  a  single  bony  plate;  the  dorsal  fin  is  represented 
by  a  variable  number  of  separate  spines,  to  each  of  which 
an  articulated  finlct  is  attached:  anal  far  back  :  anal  small 
and  near  the  caudal ;  caudal  recurrent  forward  above;  ]»ec- 
toral  supported  by  an  oval  scaly  peduncle;  the  ventrals  are 
far  behind  or  wanting.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous vertebra',  of  which  the  abdominal  are  much  more 
numerous;  the  stomach  (in  Poh/ptenis)  is  without  a  blind 
sac.  anU  but  one  pyloric  appendage  is  developed ;  the 
air-bladder  is  developed,  and  connects  (as  in  the  dipnoans) 
by  a  duet  with  the  ventral  wall  of  the  jiharynx,  and  not 
with  the  dorsal,  as  in  other  fishes.  The  family  is  most  in- 
teresting as  containing  the  only  surviving  representatives 
of  a  group  of  fishes  which  were  predominant  in  the  early 
epochs  of  our  earth's  history.  It  is  now  represented  by  two 
genera — (I)  Poliiptarm,  with  a  moderately  elongated  body, 
and  with  ventral  tins,  and  represented  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  Africa;  and  (2)  Cuinmoichtht/s,  with  a  very  elongated 
body  and  witliout  ventral  fins,  whose  single  known  species 
is  a  native  of  Old  Calabar.  Tiikodore  Gill. 

Polytcch'nic  Schools  [from  the  Gr. woAus,  "many," 
and  Ttjii'Tj.  "art"],  a  kind  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  phj'sics,  and 
chemistry  arc  taught,  either  exclusively  or  principally, 
and  with  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  ]>raetical  bear- 
ing. The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  these  institutions, 
the  Kcole  Polytechnique  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  171>-t  by 
decree  of  the  National  Convention.  It  has  since  been  some- 
wh:vt  modified  in  its  jilan,  and  under  Napoleon  I.  its  dis- 
cipline received  a  certain  military  cast;  but  it  has  fostered 
all  the  greatest  scientists  which  France  has  produced  in 
t^iis  century.  After  finishing  the  general  course  in  the 
Kcole  Polytechnique  the  pupils  enter  the  special  schools — 
Kcole  dcs  Mines,  de  (lenie,  de  la  Marine,  des  Ponts  ct 
Chauss6es,  etc. — and  thence  they  generally  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government.  For  private  imlustry.  however, 
this  school  is  not  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  supjile- 
mcnted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ecole  Centrale  dcs  Arts  et 
Manufactures.  Similar  schools  on  more  or  less  modified 
plans  have  been  established  in  all  European  countries. 

Polytheism.    See  God,  by  Proi-\  A.  A.  Hodce,  S.  T.  D. 

Polyu'ria,  a  disease  characterized  by  excessive  excre- 
tion tit'  urine,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  but  not  danger- 
ous and  seldom  met  with.    (See  also  Diauctes.) 

Polyzoa.     See  Polyzoans. 

Polyzo'aiis  [(ir.  iroAvs,  "  many,"  an<l  ^wa,  "  animals  "], 
a  class  of  invertebrates  most  closely  related  to  the  brach- 
iopods.  Its  exact  relation  to  other  classes  is  still  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  Hy  Cuvier  ancl  the  older  naturalists 
generally  the  constituents  of  the  class  were  associated  to- 
gether with  the  hydroids  in  the  class  of  acalcphs ;  by  li. 
Milne-Edwards  the  class  was  referred  to  the  branch  of 
mollusks,  and  in  that  it  has  been  by  many  retained :  some, 
however,  combine  the  polyzoans  and  brachiopods  with  the 
tunicates  in  a  jieculiar  branch  (Midluscoidca) ;  others  seg- 
regate the  polyzoans  and  brachiopods  in  a  still  more  lim- 
ited group  ;  and  still  others  combine  them  with  tho  worms. 
They  are  all  small  animals,  and  generally  live  in  commu- 
nities, which  are  either  ramose,  like  branching  plants,  or 
incrusting.  like  licliens  or  mosses.  Tlie  single  in  li\  iduals 
(see  illustration  of  tlie  /'fintintff/a.  Fig.  '2i,  in  Comi'AKATI  vb 
Anatomy)  arc  erect,  bag-like  forms,  with  a  long  intestine 
doubled  on  itself,  tho  mouth  being  atone  side,  in  a  disk 
called  the  lophophore.  at  the  free  end.  and  the  anus  at  the 
otlier.  but  near  the  [uouth  ;  between  the  intestinal  canal 
and  parietes  of  the  body  is  an  extensive  ]teriviseeral  cav- 
ity :  the  lophophore  has  its  margins  providcil  with  many 
ciliated  tentacles;  above  or  overhanging  the  mouth,  in 
some  forms,  is  a  peculiar  appendage  called  the  "  ejdsloma." 
an<l  hoiuohigized  by  certain  naturalists  (<•.//.  E.  Kay  Lan- 
kester)  with  the  foot  of  the  true  mollusks;  the  only  nerv.ms 
ganglion  developed  exists  between  the  mouth  and  anus. 
Tho  separate  individuals  are  retractile  each  into  a  ernst- 
liko  chitinous  ease  or  "cell."  These  separate  individuals 
are  designated  as  "  polypides."  and  the  colony  whieli  they 
form  in  combination  is  a  "  polyzoarium."  The  diflerenees 
in  other  respects  as  to  detail  have  furnished  tho  criteria  for 


subdivision  of  the  class  into  several  orders  and  numcmus 
families.  The  orders  arc  Entoprocta,  Gymnoia-mata.  Phv- 
la<5tolaMnata,  and  Khabdopleurjc :  about  fifty  families  aVc 
known.  Species  are  abundant  in  all  marine  water.",  and  a 
few  fresh-water  representatives  are  known.       Theo.  Gill. 

Pomacen'trida?  [from  Ponmrcnfruii.  Gr.  nCna.  "lid." 
and  KtvTpov,  "spine"],  a  family  of  telcoecphalous  fishes 
characteristic  of  tropical  seas.  The  body  is  more  or  less 
compressed  anrl  oval;  the  scales  ctenoid;  the  lateral  lino 
either  interrupted  or  discontinued  under  the  dorsal  fin; 
the  head  compressed  and  more  or  less  rounded  in  front ; 
the  opercula  variable  as  to  armature:  the  unmth  with  u 
lateral  oblique  cleft;  tho  upper  jaw  protractile;  teeth  on 
the  jaws,  none  on  the  palate:  branchial  apertures  contin- 
uous below  ;  branchiostegal  rays  five  to  seven;  dorsal  fin 
long,  with  the  spinous  poriirm  longer  than  the  soft;  the 
soft  portion  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  corresponding  op- 
posite to  each  other:  the  anal  with  two  'rarely  three) 
spines;  pectorals  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic, 
with  a  spine  an<l  five  stdt  rays;  the  vertebra*  arc  in  mod- 
erate number  (11-12 +  l-l-lii);  the  intestinal  canal  ((f  mod- 
erate length  ;  the  pyloric  appendages  in  small  numbers; 
three  and  a  half  gills  dcvelojied.  The  family  is  composed 
of  numerous  rather  showy  small  fishes  found  in  the  trop- 
ical seas  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Iletween  150  and  2u0 
species  have  been  described.  (3ee  Giinthcr,  Cut.  Fixhen  in 
Brit.  Mtis.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-G4.)  Thkodoue  (iiLL. 

Pomari'ca,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Potenza.  sit- 
uated on  a  hili  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Matera,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  most  healthful  climate.     P.  in  1S74,  611)0. 

Pombal'  (Sebastiao  Jose  dk  Carvalho  e  Mello), 
Marqiis  of,  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  .May  \'.'>,  ItlKi);  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Coimbra;  spent  some  years  in  tho 
army  :  afterward  entered  the  civil  service  and  obtainetl  the 
favor  of  the  court ;  was  sent  in  IT-'VJ  as  minister  to  London, 
and  in  1745  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  the  wealthy 
countess  of  Daun.  and  succeeded  as  mediator  in  averting 
the  threatened  rupture  between  the  court  of  Austria  and 
Pope  IJenediet  XIV.;  became  minister  of  foreign  aflairs 
of  Portugal  1750  :  acquired  a  great  influence  over  his  sove- 
reign. King  Joseph;  disi)Iaycd  great  vigor  and  judgment 
as  a  political  reformer;  exercised  a  kind  of  beneficent  dic- 
tatorship during  tho  days  of  panic  following  the  great 
earthquake  of  Nov.,  1755;  superintended  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  with  greater  magnificence;  became  first  minister 
1750.  and  caused  the  banishment  from  Portugal  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  royal  decree  of  Sept. 
3.  1759.  they  having  been  suspected  of  connection  with  the 
atteftipte<l  assas.sination  of  the  king  in  the  previous  year; 
created  count  of  Oeiras  in  1759,  ho  was  made  marquis  of 
Pombal  in  1770,  and  retained  nearly  supreme  power  until 
the  death  of  Joseph  in  1777.  On  the  accession  of  Pedro 
III.  he  was  superseded  in  favor  at  court,  and  retired  to  his 
estates.  D.  at  Pombal  May  5,  17S2.  He  is  still  known  in 
Portugal  as  the  "great  marquis." 

Pome^rail'ate  [Lat.  ;jo»*»/»  fjrntiatum,  "fruit  abound- 
ing in  seeds"],  the  Pnnivn  ifntufttmn,  a  shrub  of  the  Old 
World,  and  of  the  order  Granatacca',  now  naturalized  in 
most  warm  countries.  It  grows  finely  in  the  (Julf  States. 
Its  fruit  is  id"  fine  appearance.  Some  of  the  varieties  arc 
sub-acid  and  others  sweet.  .  Most  of  the  sorts  abound  in 
small  seeds,  but  some  are  seedless.  The  fruit  is  very  grate- 
ful in  hotciiinates.  The  jjlant  is  sometimes  used  for  heilges. 
The  flowers  arc  very  fine,  and  sometimes  are  double.  The 
bark  is  used  in  tanning.  The  rind  of  ptuncgranates  is  a, 
good  astringent  for  medicinal  use.  The  bark  of  the  rout  is  a 
good  anthelmintic.  The  i'ntiivn  ntum,  a  small  West  In- 
dian shrub,  is  cultivated  for  its  fine  flowers. 

Pomcran'ce,  town  of  Italy.  i)rovinee  of  Pisa,  about 
!.'>  miles  S.  K.  of  Volterra.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  tit  Iho 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Cecina.  an-1  the  caslellatcd  walls 
of  the  fittcenth  century  arc  still  standing.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  this  place  is  the  manufacture  of  bonix,  which  is 
carried  on  largely.     P.  in  1871,  7;i7.*t. 

Pomcra'nia,  province  of  Prussia,  bordering  X.  on  tho 
Paltie.  and  b.oinded  W.  by  Me»klenl.urg  and  S.  and  E.  by 
the  jirovincesuf  Uranilcnbnrg  and  West  Prussia,  comprises 
an  area  of  12.:iOI  sq.  m..  with  M;il.fi;t;t  inhubiUints.  Tho 
ground  is  hiw  and  the  surf.ice  ])erfectly  UncL  Along  tho 
Oder  and  tho  Ihiltic  the  s.dl  is  marshy  and  produces  g..od 
pasture;  in  other  places  it  is  samly  and  little  produetivo. 
Uve,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  hemp  are  cultivated;  cattle  and 
poultry  are  reared:  (he  fisheries  are  important;  smoked 
geeso  and  pickled  eels  form  two  quite  cunsidortible  items 
(»f  exportation.  The  inhabilnnts  of  Pmnerania  arc  nf 
Wenilish  origin,  and  formed  an  independent  Wcndifh 
dukedom  during  the  .Middle  Ages.  On  the  ilealh  of 
Poleshius  XIV.,  in  I0;i7.  the  ruling  dynasty  bci'ame  ex- 
tinct, ami  the  country  was  divitled  between  Pru^^la  and 
Swodeu,  which  durii%  tho  Thirty  Years'  war  had  made 
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largo  conquests  in  Oennany.  After  the  downfall  of 
Charles  XII..  Sweden  wan  compelled  in   1720  to  cede  its 

part  of  Pouierania  to  Prussia,  of  wliich  state  it  since  tWat 
time  has  fnrmcd  a  part.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Stettin.  Stralsund,  and  Coslin. 

Pomerauus.     See  Blgknhagen. 

Pom'eroy,  city,  Oran<;e  tp.,  cap.  of  Mcic?  co.,  0.,  sit- 
uated ('i|iiiilistiiiit  i'lom  l*ittsburg,  I'a.,  and  Cincinnati.  It 
is  the  fifth  of  the  rivor-tiiwns  in  ]n)int  of  trade  and  com- 
merce above  Cincinnati.  It  contains  good  schools,  churches 
of  ail  denominations,  rolling  and  nail  mills,  steam-engine 
and  machine  shops,  flouring,  woollen,  saw,  and  jdaning 
mills.  I  newspaper,  insurance-offices,  several  banks,  tem- 
perance and  Odd  Fellows'  societies,  and  stores.  Rich 
veins  of  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  underlie  this  section, 
and  deposits  of  salt  are  extensive  and  profitably  mined. 
P.  5S24.  Sam.  Wvi.lys  Posiekoy. 

Pomeroy  (  Johx  Norton),  LL.D..  b.  at  Hnchester,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  12,  1828;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1847; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851;  professor 
of  law  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty  in  the  University  of  New 
York  City  1864—69,  during  a  jiortion  of  which  period  ho 
also  occupied  the  chair  of  political  science;  returned  to 
Rochester  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession;  in 
1865  published  An  In(rttdtirt!nn  to  ^funilip(d  Lair,  and  in 
the  following  year  received  the  tlegree  of  LL.D.  from 
Hamilton  College;  in  1S6S  published  An  Introduction  to 
the  Constitutional  Lain  of  the  U.  S.  (.'id  ed.  1875),  adopted 
as  a  textbook  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  in  many  of  the  leading  colleges;  in  1874  preiiared  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  Stotntort/  and  Conttfitii- 
tional  Law,  with  notes;  in  1876  published  a  treatise  on 
Remedies  and  Remedial  Rifffita,  accordinff  to  the  Reformed 
American  Procedure,  adapted  to  use  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  where  that  system  prevails,  and  also  in  Eng- 
land ;  has  been  a  regular  writer  for  the  ^''ation,  and  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  American  Law  Review 
and  the  North  American  Rcriew  upon  topics  connected 
with  constitutional  and  international  law,  general  juris- 
prudence, and  the  science  of  politics. 

Pomeroy  {Samuel  C.),b.  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  .Tan. 
3,  1816;  educated  at  Amherst  College;  was  elected  from 
his  native  town  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1852; 
took  part  in  organizing  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  1864,  of  which  he  became  financial  agent:  went  to 
Kansas  the  same  year  ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle  in  that  territory  as  a  member  of  the  de- 
fence committee;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  conventions  1S56,  and  to  that  of  Chicago 
ISOO;  was  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  during  the 
famine  in  Kansas,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State 
1861-73. 

Pomeroy  (Seth).  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass..  about 
1715;  was  major  in  the  Massachusetts  forces  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  1745;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  at  whose  death, 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755,  he  took  com- 
mand and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Baron  Dicskau. 
By  occupation  a  mechanic,  he  was  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
provincial  congress  1774—75,  by  which  he  was  elected  a 
general  officer  Oct.,  1774,  and  a  brigadier-general  Feb., 
1775  ;  fought  at  Bunker  Ilill  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  senior  brigadier  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  but  declined  the  honor  in  consequence 
of  disputes  which  arose  about  military  rank,  and  retired 
to  his  farm.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  he  raised  a  consider- 
able military  force  for  the  relief  of  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington, and  marched  to  the  Hudson  River.  D.  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  in  Feb.,  1777. 

Pomeroy  (TnEonoitE  M.),  b.  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Dee. 
31,  1824;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1845;  studied 
law  ;  was  district  attorney  for  Cayuga  co.  1850-56  ;  member 
of  the  State  legislature  1857  ;  a  Republican  member  of 
Congress  1861-69  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  legislation,  and 
was  chosen  Speaker  Mar.  3,  1869  (the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  term),  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  Schuyler  Colfax,  the 
Vice-President  elect. 

Pom'fret,  p. -v.  and  tp,, Windham  co.,  Conn.,  on  Quine- 
baug  River  and  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  R.  Resi- 
dence of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
and  scene  of  his  famous  adventure  with  the  wolf.    P.  1488. 

Pomfret,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Canadaway  Creek,  traversed  by  Lake  Shore  and  Michig.an 
Southern  and  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg 
R.  Rs.     Includes  the  village  of  Fredonia.     P.  4306. 

Pomfret,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  White 
River.     P.  1251. 


Pomi^lia'no  d'Ar'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Naples,  about  7\  miles  X.  uf  Vesuvius,  of  which  it  com- 
mands a  superb  view.  Very  considerable  ancient  ruins 
exist  here,  and  among  them  what  is  sup])i)sed  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  the  family  of  Pmnpey.  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  In 
the  excavations  made  there  are  found  no  less  than  four 
successive  layers  uf  lava.      P.  in  1874,  10,045. 

Pomme  de  Terre,  tp.,  Wilkin  co.,  Minn.     P.  178. 

PomoTogy  [I;at.  jtnmum,  "  fruit"],  the  study  and  cul- 
ture of  fruit.     (Sec  FuL'rr-Cui,Ti:HE,  by  F.  11.  Elliott.) 

Pomo'na,  the  Roman  goddess  of  fruits,  beloved  of  all 
the  rural  deities,  and  especially  of  Vertumnus.  The  Ji  a  men 
/'ftmonitfi»,  her  chief  priest,  was  one  of  the  minor  flamens, 
chosen  from  the  jdcbs. 

Pomona,  or  Illainlnnd,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  comprises  150  .sq.  ni.,  with  17,193  inhabitants.  It 
is  high,  sloping  toward  the  E.,  with  good  pasture-grounds, 
on  which  numerous  sheep  and  swine  are  reared,  and  some 
fertile  tracts  in  the  valleys,  in  which  oats  and  beans  are 
cultivated.     Principal  towns,  Kirkwall  and  Stromness. 

Pompadour',  de  (.Tkwne  Antoinktte  PoissonI.  Mar- 
chioness, b.  at  Paris  Dee.  1'9.  1721,  the  natural  daughter  of 
a  butelier  ;  was  married  in  1741  to  Le  Normand  d'Etoiles, 
a  farmer  of  the  taxes;  became  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
in  1744:  was  presented  at  court  as  marchioness  of  Pom- 
padour, and  splendidly  established  in  the  royal  residences 
at  Paris,  \'ersailles.  ami  Funtainebleau  ;  received  several 
magnificent  estates  and  an  annual  income  of  1,500,000 
francs,  and  exercised  a  most  decided  influence  on  the 
government  of  France  for  nearly  twenty  years,  in  all  its 
branches — its  finances,  foreign  alliances,  military  oj»era- 
tions,  etc. — bringing  loss  and  disgrace  over  the  country  at 
every  point.  D.  at  Versailles  Apr.  15,  1764,  detested  by 
the  whole  French  people  and  lamented  by  none. 

Pompanoo'suc,  p.-v..  Norwich  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
on  Connecticut  River  and  Passumpsic  R.  R. 

Pompe'ii,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  S.  S.  E.  slope  of  Vesuvius,  near  the  Sarnus, 
about  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples.  Pompeii  first  appears  in 
history  as  a  flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  That  it  was  originally  founded  by  the  Oseans, 
and  afterward  passed  successively  uniler  Etruscan,  Sam- 
nite,  and  Carthaginian  rule,  before  becoming  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Roman  territory  (91  b.  r.),  is  confirmed  by  the 
architectural  character  of  the  ruins  and  by  the  inscriptions 
upon  them,  but  its  art  and  its  culture  were  at  all  periods 
rather  Greek  than  Italic.  Under  the  emperors  it  continued 
to  thrive  until  63  a.  n.,  when  it  suffered  so  severely  from  an 
earthquake  that  the  inhabitants  left  their  shattered  houses 
and  the  Roman  senate  seriously  debated  the  expediency  of 
rebuilding  it.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  its  territory,  the 
charm  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  site  were, 
however,  powerful  arguments  :  the  question  was  decided 
in  the  aflSrmative,  and,  aided  by  the  government,  the  citi- 
zens began  the  work  of  reconstruction  with  great  zeal. 
But  before  it  was  com])lcted,  in  79  A.  P.,  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  festival,  a  still  more  awful  calamity  befei  the  ill- 
fated  city.  Vesuvius  (a  name  then  embracing  the  whole 
mountain-elevation,  including  Somma  and  the  site  of  the 
present  cone  of  Vesuvius),  which  had  been  inactive  during 
the  whole  historic  i)eriod,  and  was  only  suspected  to  be  of 
igneous  origin,  suddenly  shot  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
soon  buried,  fathoms  deep  under  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  ])el>- 
bles,  and  scoriso,  Pompeii,  Ilerculaneum,  and  several  smaller 
towns.  The  population  of  Pompeii  at  this  time  is  very  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  50.000  to  12,000,  the  best  recent 
authorities  inclining  to  the  smaller  number ;  but  the  fatal 
shower  was  not  so  suddenly  overwhelming  as  to  preclude 
flight,  and  nearly  all  except  the  sick,  prisoners,  sentinels, 
and  a  few  who  returned  to  secure  some  treasure  seem  to 
have  saved  their  lives  in  that  way.  This  catastrophe  is 
often  mentioned  by  contemporaneous  and  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  the  volcanic  ]»henomena  attending  it  are  most 
vividly  described  in  two  celebrated  letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger.  Titus  proposed  to  excavate  and  rebuild  the 
buried  city,  but  his  plans  were  not  carried  out,  and  later 
the  event  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten.  Indeed, 
the  physical  changes  caused  by  the  first  and  by  fcdiowing 
eruptions  were  so  great  as  to  perplex  the  geographers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  their  search  fur  the  site  of  the  lost  city. 
In  1592,  Fontana  began  to  construct  the  aqueduct  that  now 
passes  through  these  ruins,  but  no  important  discoveries 
were  made,  and  it  was  not  till  1748  that  some  objects  found 
by  a  peasant  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  III.  of  Naples, 
and  led  him  to  make  experimental  excavations.  The  re- 
sults were  such  as  to  induce  his  successors  to  continue  the 
work  ;  but.  though  the  museum  of  Naples  was  enriched  by 
choice  specimens  of  ancient  art.  by  inscriptions,  and  by 
an  immense  number  of  objects  illustrating  ancient  South- 
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Italian  life  with  the  most  astonishing  minuteness,  yet,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Murat,  little  \va^  done  in  the  true 
spirit  of  antiquarian  research  initil  the  govcnmuMit  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  in  1^01  the  accomplished 
Fittrelli  to  superintend  the  excavations.  Since  that  time 
the  work  has  been  eonducted  with  system  and  with  caro; 
the  ruins  ])reviousIy  cxposcrl  are  protected;  the  police  is 
admirable,  as  are  also  the  facilities  afforded  the  visitor. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  spat^o  included  within  the 
irregular  oval  formed  by  the  old  walls  has  as  yet  been  un- 
covered. This  oval,  about  Ig  miles  in  circumference,  ex- 
tends lengthwise  from  W.  to  E..  the  western  or  sea  wall 
having  been  removed  or  destroyed  before  7U.  Even  on  the 
other  sides  the  wall,  though  once  flanked  by  strong  towers, 
was  evidently  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  city  was  entered  by 
eight  gates,  named  from  the  towns  toward  which  they  led, 
the  south-ern  or  Stabian  gate  being  the  oldest,  and  the 
north-western  or  Herculanean  gate  being  remarkable  for 
the  Street  of  Tombs  extending  beyond  it.  The  space  within 
the  walls  was  divided  into  nine  rcyionc.s.  The  streets  (the 
widest  30  feet,  others  much  narrower,  and  some  mere  lanes) 
run  nearly  at  right  angles,  are  solidly  paved  with  polyg- 
onal lava-blocks,  and  are  providcii  with  sidewalks  and 
raised  erossin^-stones.  The  wheel-tracks  are  deeply  worn, 
and  the  width  between  the  parallel  ruts  is  only  4i  feet. 
The  f^eneral  system  of  naming  the  streets  appears  to  have 
been  by  immhers,  and  the  recently  discovered  inscription 
*'  VIA  in.," on  a  house  near  the  Stabiangate,  strengthens 
this  supposition.  Of  the  public  structures  alreadj'  un- 
covered (and  it  would  seem  from  their  character  that  few 
so  considerable  remain  to  be  unearthed)  the  first  found 
(1 718)  was  the  amphitheatre,  not  far  from  the  Stabian  gate, 
ditVerently  estimated  to  seat  from  ID, 000  to  20.000  persons  ; 
then  followed  the  theatres,  the  temple  of  Isis,  the  Forum 
Civile,  the  latter  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  Boric  por- 
tico enclosing  an  area  515  feet  long  and  108  feet  broad,  in 
which  are  the  pedestals  of  many  statues;  the  temples  of 
Mercury  and  of  Jupiter,  the  latter  being  very  large  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  Corinthian  columns;  the  Pan- 
theon or  temple  of  Augustus,  rich  in  frescoes;  the  Forum 
Triangularc.  with  an  area  enclosed  by  100  Doric  columns, 
in  the  mi<lsl  of  which  stands  a  fine  old  Greek  temple;  the 
Basilica  or  temple  of  Venus,  dating  from  about  l(>0  n.  c. ; 
the  Chalcidicum,  built  by  a  priestess,  and  probably  used 
as  an  exchange  ;  the  therma}  or  baths  ;  the  so-called  courts 
of  justice,  the  prisons,  etc.  Near  a  large  barrack-like 
building  were  found  sixty-four  skeletons,  supposed  to  be 
of  soldiers  on  guard.  In  most  of  the  above-named  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  in  the  private  houses,  statues,  st;itucttes, 
frescoes,  mosaici=,  etc.  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  merit 
have  been  found  in  profusion.  The  choicest  of  these  arc 
in  the  museum  at  Naples,  but  the  ])resent  jioliey  is  to  pre- 
serve objects,  as  far  as  may  be,  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
found.  The  private  houses,  usually  small,  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  rubble,  held  together,  not  very  firmly,  by 
mortar,  nnd  bound  hero  and  there,  especially  at  the  cor- 
ners, by  bricks  or  blocks  of  tnfn,  the  walls  within  and  with- 
out being  afterward  covered  with  stucco.  The  plastic  or- 
namentation of  these  walls  proves  that  the  art  of  moulding, 
if  not  of  taking  ciists,  in  plaster,  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  except  in  a  single  in- 
atiinee,  no  longer  exist,  but  the  stairs  which  led  to  them 
are  often  still  standing.  In  a  Poiupeian  house  the  wall 
faeini^  the  street  was  generally  blank,  or  broken  only  by 
small  grated  openings,  with  the  exception  of  the  wide  en- 
trances to  the  shops  that  usually  occupied  tlie  front  of  the 
lower  story,  and  of  the  \estibule  which  led  to  the  (itrinm 
or  court,  from  which  the  family  apartments  received  light 
and  air — a  stylo  of  building  not  unfrcquent  at  this  day 
in  Southern  France  and  Italy.  This  court  is  enclosed  by 
a  colonnade,  the  centre  of  the  space  being  uncovered  and 
oecvipied  by  the  tiiipfnriimi,  where  tlie  rain  was  collected 
and  conducted  into  a  ci>tern.  The  gtreet-doors,  as  did 
th'ise  of  all  ])ublic  buihlings,  nlioni/a  opntrd  ontimrd. 
Among  the  private  ihvcllings  richest  in  art  are  the  House 
of  the  QuaiStor  or  of  the  IMoseuri.  beautifully  adi»rned  with 
frescoes  and  overflowing  with  sculptures,  vases. candelabra, 
etc.  ;  the  House  of  the  Faun,  so  namccl  from  an  exquisite 
dancing;  faun  found  hero  among  endlc^s  artistic  treiisures, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  a  mosaic  supnosccl  to  rep- 
resent the  battle  of  Issus.  and  pronounced  oy  Overhcck 
the  rlir/  il'frKvre  of  ancient  mosaics;  the  House  of  .^allust. 
one  of  the  largest  nnd  finest  :  the  House  of  M.  Lucretius, 
very  rich  and  curious:  the  House  of  the  Tragic  I'oet. 
where,  among  other  valuable  mosaics,  was  f(uind  the  d<tg 
witii  the  motto  *V'«re  Catinti  ;"  tlte  Mouse  of  Procolus.  more 
recently  excavated,  and  containing  paintings  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  The  graceful  statuettes  known  as  the 
Nuffifmus,  the  dnuifuir'!'-  or  /*«tr»».  Aphmditf  t/.ttfieriinf  tip 
her  hair,  i\ni\  an  invaluable  painting  representing  Loacnon, 
arc  among  late  discoveries.     Several  of  the  stutuoUos  show 
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indisputable  traces  of  having  been  pm'nted.  About  "fiO 
men  and  boys  are  now  at  work,  and  new  buildings,  new 
objects,  and  new  inscriptions  are  almost  daily  brought  to 
light.  A  few  months  since  a  largo  woollen-factory  was 
laid  open,  and  near  it  n  private  house  with  exquisite  wall- 
paintings.  The  famous  imofi  tnhhtn  found  during  the  jiast 
summer  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  broker,  who  was  a 
usurer  as  well.  They  contain  receipts,  contracts,  state- 
ments of  tales,  etc.  I  ndeed,  precious  as  is  the  artistic  wealth 
drawn  from  Pompeii,  the  great  interest  of  the  buried  city 
lies  in  the  revelatiun  it  has  made  to  us  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  its  citizens.  We  see  them  in  their  streets,  in  their 
temples,  in  their  tlieatres.  in  their  dwellings,  their  factories, 
their  bakeries,  their  shops — in  thort,  everywhere — and  sur- 
rounded by  the  objects  of  their  worship,  their  pleasure, 
their  convenience,  and  their  business.  Tlte  political  can- 
vasser tells  xi?^,  by  a  chalk-raark  or  a  scratch  on  the  wall, 
who  was  his  candidate ;  the  wit  records  his  jest  of  the  day, 
the  misanthrope  his  bitter  sarcasm,  the  soldier  his  oath. 
By  other  means  even  the  scenes  of  that  last  awful  ni;;ht 
are  brought  before  us  with  fearful  reality,  and  the  visitor 
may  chance  to  see  some  unhappy  victim  of  this  disaster 
lifted  from  his  stony  couch,  after  the  lapse  of  nigh  2000 
years,  and  borne  in  solemn  silence  to  the  funeral  hall  in 
which  these  strange  relics  of  humanity  are  now  preserved. 
The  Avhole  number  of  skeletons  hitherto  foutul  is  variously 
stated  at  from  400  to  GOO.  Popular  deserijitions  of  Pompeii 
will  bo  found  in  the  volumes  Pnmpt:ii  of  the  **  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge;"  in  Marc  Monnier's  /*o//i;>f i  /■( 
lc8  Pompcjrua  (1S0.">) ;  in  Bulwer's  novel,  /.«»»'  Ihiifn  of  P»m- 
pvii.  For  more  elaborate  accounts  see  Mazois  ami  CJau, 
Les  liiiiiics  dc  Pompei  (4  vols.,  1812-38)  ;  Gell  and  Gandy. 
Pompeiana  (1S75);  Fiorelli,  Stuvi  dt  Pi.mpfi  did  ISO  I  nl 
1S73,  and  Dcucn'zinne  df  Ponipei  (1875)  ;  Helbig.  Die  i'um- 
paniftehc    Winidmulcrci  {l^-'A).  Caholine  C.  M.\RSri. 

Pom'pcy,  p. -v.  nnd  tp.,  Onondaga  co..  X.  V..  on  Syra- 
cuse and  Chenango  H.  R.  (Okan  Station).     P.  :j.'U4. 

Pompcy  the  Great,  a  son  of  the  ill-fumed  Cn.  Pom- 
pcius  Straho.  b.  Sept.oU.  10*'i  ii.  c.    Cicero  describes  the  father 
as  "  cruel,  avaricious,   and  perfidious,"  but   he  had  souie 
military  talent.     The  son  was  educated  in  his  camp,  and 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  battle  at  the  Ctdline  (late 
and  still  more  during  the  immediately  following  dangerous 
circumstances  when  Cinna  attempted  to  have  Strnbo  assas- 
sinated and  the  soldiers  became  mutinous.     These  compli- 
cated affairs  came  to  a  sudden  an<l  unexpected  issue  when 
in  the  same  year  (S7  B.  C.)  Strabo  was  killed  by  lightning, 
leaving  to  his  sou  immense  wealth.     The  position  of  the 
young    Pompcy   was   dangerous,   however,  on    account   of 
the  victory  of  the  jiopular  party.     He  diil  not  venture  to 
show  himself   in  jiublic  until    after  the  death  of   >Iarius 
(80  n.  r.V  and  when   his   enemies   made  out  a  case  against 
him  ho  found  it  necessary,  in  onler  to  defend  himself,  to 
marry   tlie  daughter  of   the  ].rador  who  presided   at   the 
trial.      Meanwhile.  Sulla  had  finished  the  Mithriilatie  war 
nnd  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.     The  po].ular  party  nuido 
the  greatest  preparations  to  oppose  him.  while  the  nobles 
hastened  to  join  him  at  Brnndusium,  where  he  landed  SM 
B.  C.     Pom])ey,  however,  was  too   vain   to  come   to   Sulla 
simply  as  a  man  who  needed   his   protection.     Although 
ho  had  no  oflice,  no  commission   from  the  senate,  no  ini- 
thority  at  all,  he  raised  an  army  on  his  own  account,  iind 
bis  military  talent  and  great  personal  valor  procured  for 
him    a   victory  over  the  force  of    the  democratic   party. 
Sulla  received  him  with  great  compliments,  and  in  (he  fol- 
lowing years  he  di.-tinguished  himself  still  more,  flghtinir. 
as  the   legato  of  the  dictator,  with  great   success  in  Sicily 
against  Carbo,  and  in  Africa  against  Cn.  Homitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  two  leaders  of  the  now  sealtered  dcniocnilic 
party.     On   his  return   to  Homo  (Si  ».»'.)  he  asked   for  a 
triumph,  and    although   it  was   unbeiird    that  a  man   who 
was   merelv  a  simple  trpirs  hail  ever  received  the  honors 
of  a  triumph,  and  although  oven  Sulla  opposed  tlio  de- 
mand, it  was  at  lust  granted.     After  the  death  «f  Sulla 
(70   II.  r.).  nnd    after  a  sh..rt   but  huceessful   eoiitot  with 
Lepidus,     Pompcy    becume    the    acknowledged     head    of 
I   the    aristocratic    "party    and    the    most    powerful    man    in 
the    republic.       In    Spain,    however,    the    poiuilnr    parly 
I  still  held  the  ascendcnev ;  Fertorius.  one  of  MariusV  gcn- 
'  erals.  eould   not  be   re.iuced.      Poinpey   wnt   sent   agatn^t 
i  him   <7fi   It.  r.)   with   a  brilliant  army,  hul  ihe  war  laste-l 
four   years,   and   was    not    brought   to   n  conclusion    until 
I  after  the  assassination  of  Serlorius  hy  Porpornn.      In  71. 
i    Pompey  entercil  Knme  for  llio  second  liino  in  triumph.     .\ 
I  mn<d»  n'loro  brilliant  feat  was  Iuh  war  agninst  the  jdrale-.. 
1   The    Meililorranean   Sea   literally  swarmed    with    robber>. 
who  made  all  commorce  unsafe,  dinturbed  Iho  nunmunica- 
s  turn  between  Home  and  her  provinecd,  ruptured  Iho  corn- 
1  fleets,  nnd  caused   famine   in  Home,   and  sometimes  oven 
I  descended  on  the  oitic»  along  the  comU  anU  plundered  and 
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devastated  them.     In  67  b.  c,  Pompey  was  invested  with 

almost  absolute  power  in  order  to  stop  their  ravages,  and 
in  less  than  threu  months  he  swept  the  sea  clear,  uha^iing 
the  pirates  from  ihu  Straits  of  Oibraltar  to  tlie  coast  of 
Cilicia,  where  he  liiially  brnke  tlicJr  pnwcr  in  tlic  battle  of 
CoraciBsium.  The  term  of  his  power  was  cxtt'iidud,  aud 
he  now  formed  a  new  army,  with  which  he  marched  through 
Asia  Minor  against  Mithridates  and  his  allies.  Mitliri- 
datcs  was  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  driven  back  into 
the  inaccessible  parts  of  his  dominions  in  Cimmerian  13os- 
phorus.  Armenia,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  con- 
quered, and  (in  Gl)  Pompey  entered  Rome  for  the  third 
time  in  triumph.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  It  was 
opened  with  pictures  and  tablets  whicli  told  how  he  had 
taken  1000  fortresses,  'jnO  towns,  and  SiHt  ships;  how  he 
had  founded  :i9  cities  and  vaiscil  the  revenue  of  the  repub- 
lic from  50,01)0,000  to  Sj.OUO.OOO,  etc.;  then  followed  thou- 
sands of  wagons  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  the  East; 
then  the  .324  kings  and  princes  whom  he  had  taken  jjris- 
oncr :  and  at  last  Puuipey  himself  on  his  triumphal  char- 
iot. This  moment  was  the  culminating  and  also  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  life.  lie  was  a  soldier,  and  not  a  states- 
man. Although  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  meddle  with 
what  he  did  not  understand,  yet  his  vanity  and  his  military 
habits  made  him  believe  that  in  a  developed  republican 
society  he  could  viudicate  for  himself  a  position  above  all 
parties.  The  consetpience  was,  first,  tliat  all  parties  mis- 
trusted him;  next,  that  the  multitude  laughed  at  him. 
And  he  had  no  redeeming  personal  qualities.  He  was  cold, 
haughty,  and  fantastic.  Even  his  honesty,  frugality,  jus- 
tice, and  loyalty  isolated  him.  His  dealings  with  O.-esar 
are  told  in  that  article.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
{Aug.  9,  48  B.  c.)  he  fled  to  Egypt.  Sept.  29  he  reached 
that  country,  descended  from  the  trireme,  and  was  rowed 
toward  the  shore,  where  the  Egyptian  king  stood  waiting 
for  him.  But  when  he  rose  to  salute  him,  he  was  stabbed 
from  behind  by  one  of  his  own  centurions,  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  Egypt :  his  body  was  thrown  naked  on 
the  shore,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Cjesar,  who  burst  into 
tears  at  the  sight  and  had  the  murderers  put  to  death. — • 
His  son,  Skxtus  Pompeics,  b.  in  75  b.  c,  maintained  him- 
self for  a  long  time  in  Spain,  and  occupied  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica  during  the  confusion  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Ciesar.  By  intercepting  the  eurn-flects  destined 
for  the  supply  of  Hoiue  he  caused  famine  in  the  capital, 
and  became  very  dangerous  to  the  triumvirs.  In  the  be- 
ginning all  their  emleavors  to  reduce  hiin  failed,  but  in 
35  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Messana  by  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa.  He  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  at  Miletus.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Pompey's  Pillar  (so-called)  was  erected,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  its  base,  by  one  Publius.  prefect  of 
Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
just  vS.  of  Alexandria.  The  shaft,  73  feet  long,  is  of  beau- 
tiful red  granite,  highly  polished,  and  is  thought  to  havo 
served  originally  some  other  purpose.  The  total  height  of 
the  column  is  9S  feet  9  inches.  It  was  erected  about  296 
A.  n. 

Poinponius  Mela.     See  Mela. 

Pomp'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Pomp- 
ton  River  aud  New  Jersey  Midland  U.  U.      P.  1840. 

Pona'uy,  or  Paiiiani,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  its  mouth,  has  valuable  fisheries  and  an  active  trade 
in  rice,  pepper,  iron,  and  building-timber.     P.  8600. 

Pon'ca,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Dixon  co.,  Neb.,  near  Missouri 
River.     P.  84:1. 

Ponca  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  stock.  They  have 
a  reservation  of  570,000  acres  near  the  mouth  of  Niobrara 
River.  They  are  considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
are  generally  peaceable  and  quiet.     P.  73j. 

Pon'ce  de  Leon'  (Juan),  b.  in  Leon.  Spain,  about 
1460,  of  an  ancient  family;  became  page  to  Don  Fcrnan, 
afterward  the  renowned  Ferdinand  V.;  served  in  the 
Moorish  wars,  and  (according  to  some  authorities)  in 
1493  sailed  with  Columbus  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  was 
commandant  of  the  eastern  province;  in  1509  he  con- 
quered Porto  Rico,  where  ho  became  adilnntddo  and  ac- 
quired great  wealth;  sailed  in  1512  in  search  of  the  island 
Bimini  with  its  miraculous  fountain  of  youth;  landed 
{Apr.  8)  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  whose  coasts  he  ex- 
plored :  went  to  Spain  1513,  and  was  named  governor  of 
Florida,  which  he  was  directed  to  conquer  and  colonize; 
led  in  1514  an  expedition  against  the  Oaribs,  and  in  1521 
invaded  Florida :  was  repelled  by  the  Indians,  and  received 
a  wound  of  which  he  died  in  Cuba  1521. 
Ponce  de  Leon  (Luis).  See  Leon,  dk. 
Ponchatou'la,  p.-v.,  Tangipahoa  parish,  La.,  on  New 
Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Nortnern  R.  R.     P.  320. 


Pon'cho  [Sp.],  a  Spanish-American  garment  consist- 
ing of  a  blanket  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  through  which 
the  head  is  thrust.  It  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  cloak.  Wa- 
terproof ponchos,  made  uf  paintcil  cotton  cloth  or  rubber- 
cloth,  are  used  in  tlic  army,  chiefiy  for  mounted  troops. 

Pond,  tp..  Winston  co.,  Ahi.     P.  411. 

Pond  (Ksorn).  D.  D..  b.  at  Wrentham,  Mass..  July  29, 
1791;  graduated  at  Brown  University  18i;{ ;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  1815-28,  when  ho  became  editor 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pifi/rims,  an  orthoilox  monthly  maga- 
zine established  in  Boston.  In  1832  he  became  profuf^sor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Bangor.  Me.; 
was  made  jtrcsidcnt,  jirofessor  of  church  history,  and  lec- 
turer on  pastoral  duties  in  1856  ;  and  since  1870  has  been 
president  and  professor  emeritus.  Be-fides  many  minor 
works,  he  has  published  /*iiHt<>nil  T/irofnr/i/  (1866),  Chria- 
tinn  Th,.oloi!>j  (1808),  and  HiHtorif  of  God's  Church  (1871). 

Pond  (John),  F.  U.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  1767;  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  ('ollege,  Cambridge  :  studied  astronomy 
under  Wales,  the  companion  of  ('apt.  Cook  :  settled  at 
M'estbury  near  Brist(d,  where  he  made  observations  ])rov- 
ing  that  the  quadrant  in  use  at  (treenwich  had  changed 
its  form:  removed  to  London  1807;  succeeded  Dr.  N. 
Maskelync  as  astronomer-royal  1811;  devoted  himself  to 
cataloguing  and  determining  the  exact  places  of  the  prin- 
cipal fixed  stars;  translated  La  Place's  Si/nteni  of  th>^  World 
(2  vols.,  181)9)  ;  wrote  the  introduction  to  astronomy  pre- 
fixed to  Pinkcrt<m's  fieoffr'fphi/.  and  ]HiI)lishcd  numerous 
papers  in  the  Tr<n>ftnrtioii8  of  the  learned  societies.  D.  at 
Blackheath  Sept.  7,  1836. 

Pond  City,  tp.,  Wallace  co.,  Kan.     P.  40. 

Pond  Creek,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Mo.     P.  882. 

Pondicher'ry,  a  French  settlement  in  India,  on  the 
Coromandcl  coast,  83  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  11°  55' 
N.,  comprises  an  area  of  107  sq.  m.,  with  171.217  inhab- 
itants. It  consists  of  a  low,  flat  plain,  with  a  sandy,  not 
very  productive  soil,  and  is  only  partly  watered  by  the 
idvcr  Gingee.  The  town  of  Pundichcrry,  which  is  the 
capital  not  only  of  this  settlement,  but  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  is  regularly  lai<l  out  and  well  built, 
with  fine  promenades  and  plantations.  Its  manufactures 
of  fine  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  thread  are  important;  but 
it  has  no  harbor,  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  in  an 
open  roadstead,  and  landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
surf.     P.  30,000,  of  whom  4OO0  are  Europeans. 

Poniatow'ski,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  prinnely 
family  of  Poland  directly  descending  from  the  Italian 
family  of  the  Torelli.  which  settled  in  Poland  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the.  seventeenth  century,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Leszczynskis  and  Czartoryskis.  The  most  prominent  mem- 
bers oi'  the  family  are(l)  Stanislas  Augustus,  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  b.  in  Lithuania  Jan.  17_,  1732  ;  ascended  the 
throne  in  1704  by  the  influence  of  Catharine  II.;  resigned 
in  1795,  and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  12,  1798.  He  was 
weak,  irresolute,  and  utterly  incapable  of  grappling  with 
the  partv  fury  of  his  subjects  and  the  treachery  of  his 
allies.  The  principal  events  of  his  unhappy  reign  are 
told  in  the  history  of  Poland.— (2)  Joseph  Antony,  b.  at 
Warsaw  May  7,  1702,  a  nephew  of  the  king;  received  a 
military  education  ;  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
Turkish  war;  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1789  as  a  major- 
general  ;  commanded  against  the  Russians  in  1792.  but 
retired  from  service  when  the  king  joined  the  confedera- 
tion of  Targovitza;  fought  again  in  1794  against  Russia 
under  Kosciusko  ;  repaired  to  Vienna  in  1 795,  but  returned 
to  Warsaw  in  1798.  and  lived  on  his  estates,  at  that  time 
under  Prussian  dominion.  In  1807  he  commanded  the 
Polish  army  against  Russia,  and  when  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw was  established  by  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  In  1812  he  commanded  the 
Polish  contingent  of  the  gran<l  army  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  valor 
and  by  tactical  talent.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  after  the  battle 
he  was  charged  with  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army,  but 
was  drowned  (Oct.  19,  1813)  in  crossing  the  river  Elster. — 
(3)  Joseph,  b.  at  Rome  Feb.  20,  1816';  d.  at  London  July 
3,  1873;  became  known  as  a  composer  of  several  operas 
and  masses.  Don  Besiderio  was  performed  at  Paris  in 
1868  with  considerable  success. 

Ponsard'  (FnANns).  b.  June  1,  1814,  at  Vienne,  de- 
partment of  Iscre.  France;  was  educated  at  Lyons;  stud- 
ied law  in  Paris ;  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  city,  but  removed  afterward  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  In  1837  he  translated 
Byron's  Manfred;  in  1843,  his  tragedy,  Liicrece,  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  in  the  Odeon  Theatre  of  Paris, 
and  from  that  time  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
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party  in  tho  French  literature,  attackin;^  and  attacked  by 
the  romantic  school  formed  by  Victor  Hugo.  His  princi- 
])al  works  are  the  tragedies,  A(/n^n  de  M^rmn'e  (1840), 
(Vinrluttr.  Cordny  (1860),  Ulytse  (\^b2):  and  the  comedies, 
f/ Ifunnrnr  et  V Ar<j€>it{\^b\\),  La  Boumr  [li^h^) ,  and  (Envren 
compl'icH  (2  vols.,  Paris,  18UG).    D.  at  Paris  July  i;j,  l8tJ7. 

Pons  Varolii.     See  Bhain. 

Fon'ta  Delga'da,  town  of  the  Azores  Islands,  sit- 
uatcii  on  the  southern  coast  of  St.  Michael.  Its  harbor  is 
phiillow  and  the  roadstead  outside  liie  harbor  unsafe,  yet 
it  has  a  large  trade,  especially  in  oranges  to  Ureat  Britain, 
corn  to  Portugal,  and  earthenware  to  Brazil.      P.  16,885. 

Pont-a-Mous'son,  town  of  the  German  empire,  in 
the  Ijorraino,  on  the  Moselle,  has  manufactures  of  oil,  vin- 
egar, canilles.  and  cutlery.     P.  8211, 

Pontarlicr',  town  of  France,  department  of  Doubs,  on 
tlu^  1  limbs,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  absinthe.  P. 
60117. 

Poiitassie've,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence, 
prettily  situated  near  the  junction  of  tho  Sieve  with  tho 
Arno.  and  lying  12A  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Florence.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  the  streets  are  tolerably  well  ke|)t.  the 
prini'ipal  church  is  large,  and  the  main  square  handsomely 
deiujrated.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  are  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
the  fairs  of  Pontassieve.  which  exhibit  in  profusion  all  the 
rich  ])roduct3  of  Tuscany,  are  extremely  animated.  This 
town  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Florentine  territory,  and 
was  a  iief  of  the  Filicaja  family.     P.  in  1874,  ll.UOO. 

Pont-Alldemer%  town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure,  stands  on  the  Ilille,  which  here  becomes  navigable, 
is  well  built  and  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  It 
carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  manufactures  paper,  leather, 
saddlery,  and  cotton  fabrics.     P.  0136. 

Pontchartraiii',  I*ake  [named  after  .T^'rome  Phely- 
peaux,  comtc  de  Pontchiirtrain,  minister  of  marine  under 
Louis  XIV.],  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  about  40  miles  in  its 
longest  dimension  K.  and  W.  and  2.^  miles  N.  and  S.,  the 
pouthern  shore  of  which  is  but  about  5  miles  distant  from, 
and  nearly  parallel  to,  the  Mississippi  River  in  its  local 
easterly  cimrse  in  this  region.  It  is  separated  by  a  penin- 
sula of  cypress  swamp  from  Lake  Maurepas  (named  after 
Tuunt  Maurepas,  son  and  successor  of  Pontehartrain)  on 
its  W.  (a  much  smaller  lake),  with  whicdi  it  communicates 
Ity  the  Pass  Manehac.  One  of  the  numerous  outlets  or 
delta-arms  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville  bayou,  formerly 
discharged  through  Amite  River  into  the  latter  lake.  This 
was  closed  as  a  measure  of  defence  by  Gen.  Jackson  in 
IS!  6,  and  there  is  now  no  connection  between  the  lakes  and 
the  river,  thr>ugh  the  numerous  crcraHHcit  which  have  oc- 
curred near  and  below  the  Bonnet  Carr6  Bend  pour  tlieir 
waters  through  the  marginal  swamps  into  these  lakes,  and 
liave  sometimes  inundated  tho  more  depressed  rear  portions 
of  the  city.  New  Orleans  communicates  with  the  lake  by 
Pontchartrain  K.  R.  (almost  tho  earliest  in  tho  V.  S.),  and 
by  two  canals  navigable  by  schooners  and  smaller  craft, 
one  of  whii^h.  anil  the  earliest  made,  enters  tho  heail  of  tho 
bayou  St.  John,  by  which  the  navigation  is  c mtinuoil  to 
the  lake;  the  other  is  wholly  artificial.  Thesecanals  have 
thi'ir  heads  in  "basins"  in  tho  rear  of  the  city;  they  do 
not  communicate  with  the  Mississipjd.  Tho  lako  commu- 
nicates with  Lako  Bougnk  and  Mississippi  Sorvn  (which 
see)  by  the  passes  of  tho  Rigolets  antl  Chef  Mcntenr, 
through  which  there  is  a  tidal  flow  of  the  salt  (or  sea) 
water.  FortTS  Pikf,  and  Matomb  (which  sec)  defend  these 
passes.  .\n  import:nit  cnmrucr(!0  in  iumhcr.  fircwund.  Wiirks, 
etc.  is  carried  on  through  tlie  lako  and  I  lie  itii;tilcts  ;  and 
indeed,  previous  to  tho  construction  of  the  Mobile  U.  H. 
steamers  from  the  lako  terminus  of  the  Pontchartrain  Rail- 
way constituted  the  alrntist  solo  means  of  communication 
from  Ni'w  Orleans  with  Mobile.  Pensacola,  .and  the  shores 
aii'l  watcring-plai'os  of  Mississippi  Sountl.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  lakes,  a  continuation  westerly  of  tho  "  pine- 
woods  "  region,  is  elevatcil  and  healthful.  The  soutlicrn  and 
western  shores  are  tho  cypress  swamjis  of  the  Mississippi 
margins;  nevertheless,  tlio  termini  of  the  Pontchartrain 
K.  R.  and  tho  two  canals,  accessible  by  mads  ahmg  the 
canal  margins  affording  agreeable  drives,  furnish  rh-lightful 
]. laces  of  resort  to  tho  Xow  Orleans  popuhition  during  tho 
hot  season.  It  Is  a  project  jtartially  carried  out.  but  now 
suspended  for  want  of  means,  to  connect  tho  shore  of  the 
lake  and  the  city  by  a  boulevard  consisting  of  a  heavy 
ombiinkment  and  road  along  tho  shore,  and  lateral  h'ntit 
anil  roads  througli  the  swamps,  connerting.  above  and  below 
the  city,  with  tho  river  levoes.  Tlie  (Jreat  Xorthcrn  or 
Jackson  R.  R.  from  New  Orleans,  skirting  Lake  Pontchar- 
train, tlireads,  through  the  cypress  swnmps.  the  peninsula 
between  the  lake  and  Maurepas.  and  crosses  Pass  Manehac 
by  a  long  trestle  bridge.     The  Mobile  R.  R.,  taking  tho 


reverse  (easterly)  direction,  by  a  very  similar  route  crosses 
the  Chef  Mcntciir  and  Rigolets,  and  finally  escapes  from 
the  swani])s  and  prnirics  ticmblnntet  to  the  pine  woods  of 
the  Gulf  shore.  J,  (j.  Baknarp. 

Pont  (111  Gard,  the  rcmaina  of  one  of  the  most  mng- 
niticcnt  Romiin  structures  in  France,  is  a  bridge  I5«  feet 
high  and  c«msisting  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  on  which  the 
a([ueduct  which  br<uight  the  water  of  tlic  Aure  to  Nhnes 
crossed  the  river  Gard  10  miles  X.  E.  nf  that  city.  The 
lowest  tier  contains  0  arches,  the  middle  U.and  the  upper- 
most, on  which  the  channel  of  the  ai|ue<luct  rests,  35. 

Pontecor'vo,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Caserta.  about  28  miles  S.  of  Sora.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
the  top  of  whicli  is  quite  level  and  occupied  bv  the  portion 
of  the  city  known  as  the  Civita.  while  on  the"  slope  hangs 
the  so-called  Pastina.  both  comnmnding  very  fine  views  of 
the  rich  surrounding  country.  The  oM  walls  and  towers, 
once  very  strong,  are  n<uv  in  a  ruinous  condition.  A 
bridge,  originally  of  Pelasgiiin  construction,  and  from  tho 
curved  form  of  whii*h  the  town  tiikes  its  name,  connects 
tho  city  with  its  suburbs.  This  bridge  was  broken  down 
to  check  tho  march  of  Hannibal,  and  afterward  beauti- 
fully restored.  In  ISOO  it  was  blnwn  up  by  the  Bourbon 
troops,  but  was  rebuilt  socm  after.  There  are  some  fine 
churches  in  and  near  the  town  which  ccmtain  admirable 
frescoes,  and  among  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  are  Lom- 
bard. Gothic  and  mediii^val  Latin  MS.S.  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  episcopal  residence  and  several  private  pal- 
aces deserve  notice.  <tn  a  neighboring  height,  n<tw  crowned 
by  a  sanctuary,  once  stooil  the  formidable  Arx  tutivn  I've- 
(/eUano,  mentioned  by  Livy.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Fre- 
(jcffie  aro  distinctly  traceable,  and  among  them  are  found 
mosaics  of  great  beauty.  Pontecorvo  first  appears  in  me- 
diieval  history  in  the  ninth  century,  ami  afterward  j)lays 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  confused  drama  of  Southern 
Italy.  Bonaparte  created  Bernadotte  prince  of  Pontecorvo 
in  1800.  It  was  the  first  town  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  to 
declare  itself  (1800)  in  favor  of  tlie  national  movement. 
Macaroni  nnd  works  in  plaster  constitute  tho  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  place.      P.  in  1874,  10.700. 

Ponte,  da.     Sec  Bassano. 

Pontede'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  torrent  Era  with  the  Arno,  i;t 
miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Pisa.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified 
town  during  the  wars  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  was 
fiercely  contended  for  by  these  rival  powers,  which  held  it 
alternately.  At  present  the  town  lias  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  its  manufactures  are  of  importance.  Bricks 
are  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and 
hempen  stuffs  are  largely  woven  by  women,  not  less  than 
llMtO  private  looms  being  in  operation.    P.  in  1874,  10,817. 

Pontcfract  {pi>m'frct),  town  of  England,  county  of 
York,  on  the  .Vire,  trades  chiefly  in  corn,  cattle,  malt,  and 
garden  jiroduce.     P.  6;!72. 

Pon'te  La'^ro  Scti'ro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Fcrrara,  about  ;{  miles  X.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  and 
40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Po.  which  is  here  crossed 
by  tho  lowest  bridge  on  its  course.  This  bridge,  built  for 
tho  Venice- Bologna  railway,  is  of  iron,  and  in  746  feet 
long.  Piintc  Lago  Scuro  is  an  important  place  in  the  hy- 
drography of  the  Po.  which  receives  no  aflluents  at  any 
lower  point.  It  is  here  that  all  the  mcasuremenis  of  the 
discharge  of  the  river  have  been  made,  and  it  is  alst)  from 
tho  mean  low-water  mark  at  Ponte  Lago  Scun*  that  the 
rise  of  tlio  water  in  inundations  is  usually  reekonetl. 

Pontevo'dra*  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Pontevedra, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  (he  con- 
fluence of  the  Lerog.  Alta.  and  Tnmaso.  the  hitter  of  which 
is  crossed  bv  a  noble  bridge  from  the  Roman  times  (  ;i..nif 
retnit).  The  city  is  neatly  nnd  substantially  built,  and  the 
surroundings  behmg  t<i  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  re- 
gions of  Spain.      P.  Ofi2;i. 

Poiltrvi'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rro^cin.  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  This  town  dates  from  700  a.  n., 
nnd  its  stnmg  walls  and  castle  gave  it  importance  in  the 
wars  of  the  Venetian  republic.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of 
no  special  interest.      P.  in  1874.  Ih(0t». 

Pon'tiao,  the  north  wrsteminost  county  of  Quebec. 
Canada.  br)unded  on  the  S.  by  Ottawa  River.  It  is  rapidly 
settling  up.  It  is  a  great  lumber-region.  It  abounds 
in  sterile,  rockv  hills,  but  tho  vulleys  an  fertile.  Cap. 
Havelock.      P.  i6,7l'l. 

Pontiac,  I».-v.  ami  tp.,  cap.  of  Livingston  co..  III.,  nl 
the  junction  of  Chicago  Alton  nnd  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  Pa.lueah  R.  Rs..  !»0  milo^  S.  of  Chieiigo.  hn.«  :t  public 
schools,  rt  chundics.  a  State  reform  school.  .1  bnnkff.  2  flour- 
ing mills,  an  iron  foundrv.  coal  mine,  and  I  weekly  now» 
paper.      P.  -f  v.  1(567:  of  tp.  2iaS. 

FuKP.  L.  Ai,i.r.(i,  Kd.  "fKimxEL. 
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Pontiac,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Oakland  co.,  Micb,,  on 
Clinton  liivcr  Jind  Detroit  :inil  Milwaukee  R.  K.,  20'milc3 
N.  W.  of  Detroit,  hus  3  weekly  newspapers,  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  large  trade  in  wool  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions.    P.  of  V.  4867  :  of  tp.  5942. 

Pontiac,  p. -v..  Kvans  tp.,  Erie  co..  N.  Y,     P.  100. 

Poiitiac,  a  chief  of  the  <Jttawa  Indians,  b.  near  the 
river  Ottawa  in  1720;  became  an  ally  of  the  French  in 
Northern  Michigan,  and  in  1746  defended  Detroit  against 
Indian  attacks.  In  1755  he  was  ])rcsent,  it  is  believed,  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  after  the  Kngiish  in  17(10  had  dis. 
placed  the  Frent-h  in  the  North-wc?t.  Pontiac  organized  a 
conspiracy  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  with  the  pur- 
jiose  of  murdering  the  English  garrisons  at  all  }»oints.  In 
May,  17C;i, nine  garrisons  (ranging  from  Western  i*ennsyl- 
vania  to  Mackinaw)  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  whole  frontier  was  ravaged.  The  attack 
on  Detroit,  led  by  Pontiac  himself,  was  anticipated  by  the 
English,  but  the  chieftain  besieged  the  town  May  12-Oct. 
12.  170;t,  maintaining  his  force  by  the  issue  of  birch-bark 
notes,  all  of  which  he  subsequently  redeemed.  Deserted 
by  his  followers,  he  still  endeavored  to  arouse  his  people 
to  the  dangers  in  store  for  them,  but  in  1766  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  British  rule.  He  wa3  murdered  at  Ca- 
hokia.  III.,  in  1761*.  by  an  Illinois  Indian  while  intoxi- 
cated.    (See  Parknmn's  Conapirncy  of  Pontine,  1S67.) 

Pontiaiiak\  town  of  Borneo,  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Landak  and  the  \ 
Kapnas.  whit-h  from  here  to  its  mouth  is  called  the  Pon-  \ 
tianak.  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  impenetrable  forests  I 
jieopled  with  immense  swarms  of  (larrots  and  monkeys,  ! 
Pontiun.ak  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  dominions  of  Western  | 
Borneo,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  is  defended  by  ■ 
Fort  cUi  Bus.  Its  population  varies  between  6000  and  ! 
10.000.  most  of  whom  are  Chinese,  very  few  Europeans,  1 
but  its  trade  in  diamonds,  gold-dust,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  i 
and  coffee  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Pouticel'li,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Na- 
ples, and  very  near  the  city  of  Naples.     P.  in  1874,  6593. 

Pon'tifex  [Lat.,  probably  from  ponn,  "a  bridge,"  and 
facto,  to  "make,"  because  (says  Varro)  the  pontitfs  built  : 
and  sustained  the  Sublician  bridge  at  Rome ;  but  perhaps  i 
referring  to  the  making  of  sacrifices  upcm  that  bridge],  a 
member  of  the  great  college  of  priests  in  ancient  Uome.  of 
whom  there  were  at  first  four,  besides  the  pontifex  maxi-  | 
mus,  their  chief,  but  the  number  varied,  and  finally  became 
fifteen.     The  name  is  usually  rendered  pontiff  in  English.  , 
The  duties  of  the  juintificai  college  were  the  suiiervision  | 
of  religious  rites  and  the  execution  of  certain  civil  duties, 
which  thereby  attained  a  religious  solemnity.     The  office 
of  pontiff  was  one  of   great  dignity,  and  such  men  as 
Ciesar  and  Crassus,  besides  several  of  the  emperors,  were 
honored  by  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.     Besides  the 
above,  there  were  miyioy  pontiffs,  secretaries  to  the  regular 
college.     The  pope  of  Rome  has  long  been  called  pontifex 
maximus,  and  a  few  of  the  German  emperors  assumed  the 
title. 

Pontifical  States,    See  Papal  States. 

Pon'tine  Marsh'es  [Lat.  Pomtinse  Pohidcs],  a  tract 
of  mitrsliy  ground  in  the  province  of  Rome  in  Italy,  much 
resembling  in  its  general  features  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany 
(see  JIaremme),  but  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  area  and  boundaries  of  these  marshes  are  somewhat 
variously  estimated,  but  they  are  generally  described  as 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Cisterna.  near  which  were 
probably  the  "Three  Taverns"  of  St.  Paul.  S.  W.  to  the 
sea  at  Terracina,  a  distance  of  about  28  miles,  with  a  mean 
width  of  little  more  than  5  miles.  Geological  evidence  is 
thought  to  show  that  this  tract  was  once  a  bay  of  the 
Tyrrhenian,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
S.  W.  by  a  long  spit  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  thrown  up 
by  the  sea.  This  bay,  it  is  supposed,  was  gradually  filled 
up  by  the  sediment  of  the  numerous  torrents  of  those 
mountains,  and  raised  to  the  present  level  of  its  surface, 
which  near  Cisterna  is  about  ^0  feet  above  the  sea.  while 
at  Terracina  it  dips  below  the  sea-level.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  this  change  has  taken  place  within  the  historic 
period,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  belongs  to  a  remoter 
era.  The  slope  of  the  marshes  toward  their  general  outlet 
at  Terracina  is  too  gentle  for  the  discbarge  of  their  waters. 
and  though  about  one-third  of  the  surface  has  been  drained 
and  converted  into  very  fertile  arable  land  and  luxuriant 
permanent  pastures,  it  is  nearly  all  subject  to  occasional 
overflow,  and  most  of  it  is  either  a  swampy  waste,  or  at 
best  capable  only  of  serving  as  a  range  for  half-wild 
horses,  ordinary  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  buffaloes,  which 
latter  animals  are  very  serviceable  in  clearing  the  ditches 
of  aquatic  plants  that  encumber  them.  Both  the  marshes 
and  the  boggv  and  tangled  forest  on  the  low  sands  which 


bound  them  on  the  S.  W.  are  very  unhealthy  during  the 
warm  season,  and  the  miasmata  they  exhale  arc  borne  by 
the  S.  winds  even  to  the  city  of  Rome.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  inhabited,  though  there  are  a  few  agricultu- 
ral, pastoral,  ami  police  stations  upon  them,  and  numbers 
of  hardy  mountaineers  come  down  to  them  to  labor  at 
seed-time  and  harvest.  The  Romans  nuide  many  partially 
successful  attempts  to  drain  and  reclaim  this  territory. 
They  built  a  great  road  through  the  centre  of  it.  the  Ap- 
pian  Way.  commenced  .'^12  n.  r.  and  linally  continucfl  to 
Brundusium.  and  they  constructed  a  na\igable  canal  not 
far  from  the  lino  of  the  road,  quite  down  to  Terracina.  It 
was  on  this  canal  that"!  and  honest  lleliodorus "  jier- 
formed  a  part  of  the  jimriioy  to  Brundusium  humorously 
described  by  Horace  in  the  /^r  JinindttHitnim.  Pliny  states 
that  this  district  was  anciently  thickly  inhabited  and  con- 
tained twenty  or  thirty  large  towns,  besides  numerous 
villages  and  hamlets;  but  few  ruins  of  old  constructions 
are  founil  on  its  soil,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
its  condition  was  never  much  !>ctter  than  at  jiresent  so 
long  as  its  history  is  known.  The  drainage-works  got  out 
of  repair  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  civil  wars  and  the 
decaying  Emjiirc.  They  were  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
stored during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  under  the 
enlightened  administrati'm  of  Tlieodoric  the  Goth,  but 
nothing  very  effectual  was  accomplishctl  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $2,000,000.  Pope  Pius  VI,  brought  them 
nearly  to  their  present  state.  They  now  yichl  to  the  gov- 
ernment an  annual  revenue  of  about  $1S,000.  derived  from 
long  leases  to  a  few  large  farmers,  (l^ee  Prony,  DcKcripiion 
hiff{roffi-a)thiqiiC  ft  Mtatittitpic  dun  Mfirain  Pontine  ( I81H,  4to)  ; 
Giordani,  Gita  alle  Pahttli  Pontine  (1.S72,  pamphlet).) 

Gkouge  p.  Mausti. 

Pontoise',  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  manufactures  hosiery,  sailcloth,  vinegar,  chemicals, 
etc.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     P.  64S0. 

Pontoon,  or  Ponton.  See  Bridge,  by  Gen.  J.  G. 
Bauxard,  A.m..  LL.D.,  M.  N,  a.  S.  ;  and  Docks,  by  Sam- 
uel H.  SlIREVE. 

Pontoo'sic,-  p. -v.  and  tp..  Hancock  co..  Til.,  on  Car- 
thage division  of  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. 
(Dallas  Station).     P.  1946. 

Pontop'pidan  (Erik),  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  Den- 
mark. Aug.  24,  1008;  studied  theology  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen:  became  professor  in  17^8,  bishop  of  Ber- 
gen, S'orway.  in  1747.  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen in  1755  :  wrote  Meuoza  {Z  vols.,  1742),  a  sort  of 
theological  romance.  Annates  Ecclesifr-  Dnnitr  (4  vols.,  17-11- 
52).  Gesfa  ft  VcHtiffia  Danornm  extra  Daniam  (."}  vols.,  1740), 
Dftnskc  Atlaif  (7  vols.,  1763—81),  Glofmarinm  Ni>nnijicum 
(1749),  etc.  D.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  20,  1704.  As  a'theo- 
logian  he  was  a  disciple  of  Spener;  as  an  historical  writer 
he  was  careful  and  accurate  and  possessed  of  immense 
learning. 

Pontotoc',  county  of  N.  E.  Mississippi.  Area,  474 
sq.  m.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Products,  live-stock, 
corn,  and  cotton.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie River.     Cap.  Pontotoc.     P.  12,525. 

Pontotoc,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Pontotoc  co..  Miss.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper,  schools,  and  U.  S.  land-oflice.  P.  384. 
Pontrem'oli,  to^vn  of  Italy,  province  of  Massa-Car- 
rara.  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, at  the  point  where  the  torrent  Verde  falls  into  the 
Magra.  It  stands  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  castle 
Piagnaro.  once  its  defence,  still  overlooks  it  from  a  hill 
above.  A  part  of  the  town  is  very  old.  but  the  modern 
portion  has  an  air  of  comfort.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  the  cathedral  is  large  and  crowne<l  with  a  remarkably 
fine  cupola.  Pontremoli  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  suffered  the  usual  miseries 
resulting  from  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  party  factions. 
In  the  winter  of  \^?»\  it  was  so  severely  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  that  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  houses,  not 
one  of  which  remained  uninjured,  but  the  only  loss  of  life 
was  from  cold  and  hunger.  In  18511,  Pontremoli  passed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Parma  un<lcr  the  sceptre 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town 
consists  in  cattle,  in  homespun  linen,  and  in  woollen  cloths, 
silk.  etc.     P.  in  1874,  12.025. 

Pont  Saint-Esprit',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard,  on  the  Rhone,  carries  on  a  varied  manufacturing 
i  industry,  comprising  candles,  linen  fabrics,  silk,  and  arti- 
I  eles  of  copper,  tin,  faience,  and  crystal.  P.  5123. 
I  Pon'tus,  the  name  of  a  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
;  tending  along  the  southern  coast  of  Pontus  Euxinus  or  the 
,  Black  Sea  between  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  It  be- 
longed alternately  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  coun- 
I  tries,  and  formed,  together  with  the  latter,  an  independent 
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kingdom  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  to  66  d.  c, 
wlicn  it  was  conquered  by  Poin|icy.  and  dismembered.  In 
A.  IK  fi;j  it  \vas  made  a  Unman  province.  Tlie  most  cele- 
brated of  its  rulers  was  MitliriUatcs  the  Great,  under  wtiom 
it  oulminiited  and  fell. 

PoHtus  Euxinus.     See  Black  Ska. 

Po'ny  [Fr.  p'nii],  a  name  applied  to  the  small  varieties 
of  the  horse.  The  most  famous  European  jionics  are  the 
Shetland.  Iceland,  Welsh,  Dartmoor,  C'orsiean,  and  (ireck. 
In  North  America  there  are  the  Canadian,  Sable  Island,  (iay 
Head,  Sea  Island,  and  Mustang.  These  little  animals  are 
tough  and  spirited,  but  often  vicious.  Their  small  size  and 
unusual  deveIo|nnent  of  Ihe  hair,  mane,  and  tail  are  due  to 
exposure  and  scanty  food  for  many  generations. 

Poole,  town  of  England,  county  of  Dorset,  on  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Trent,  has  some  shipbuilding,  manufactures  of 
sailcloth  and  cordage,  and  e.xportations  of  pipeclay  and 
potter's  clay.     P.  10,129. 

Poole  (John),  b.  in  England  in  178.');  d.  in  Lon<lon 
Feb.  .O,  ls72;  author  of  a  large  number  of  successful  dra- 
mas and  farces,  of  which  the  best  known  were  /'an/  I'ry 
{IH26),  i>^(tf  ii8  a  PttKt,  Turnimj  the  Ttiiles,  and  an  adap- 
tation of  Shirley's  WijVfi  Strntarfcm.  He  also  wrote  novels, 
essays,  and  character  sketches,  among  which  Little  l\d- 
li'ntjtou  and  the  PedliiUftouiituH  (2  vols.,  1831*)  took  high 
rank  for  originality  and  racy  humor.  In  his  last  years 
Pofde  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  civil  list,  procured  by 
the  good  offices  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Poole  (Matthkw),  b.  at  York  in  1624;  educated  at 
Eiumanuel  College,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Michael-lc-Querne, 
London,  but  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1(11)2  ;  wrote 
much  against  Roman  Catholicism;  is  said  to  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  at  the  time  of  the  "  Popish 
plot,"  and  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  d.  Oct..  1679. 
Author,  among  other  works,  of  a  famous  comjiendium  of 
the  critical  views  of  160  biblical  commentators,  entitled 
SipiopyiH  Critiein-am  (b  vols.,  1669-76),  and  of  AmtnlnliuuH 
upon  the  ll'dfi  liible  (168.'i-85),  left  unfinished,  but  com- 
pleted by  eminent  nonconformists. 

Poole  (WiMJAM  Fredkuick),  b.  at  Salem,  iMass..  in 
1S21  :  graduated  at  Yale  College  1849;  published  while  at 
college    an    Index   to    Snbjertu    in-    Reriews   and    Periodicala 

(184S),  subsequently  expanded  into  the  valuable  Index  to 
Ppviodicnl  Litrrtttnre  (1H53);  was  librarian  (»f  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  lS.>2-56.  of  the  Boston  Athenieum 
1856-69,  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  1869-73,  and 
since  the  latter  date  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  is 
noted  for  his  vast  acquaintance  with  bibliogra[)hy.  Author 
of  The  liattle  of  the  DietionnrieH  (1856),  WebHterian  Or- 
tho.paphtf  (1857),  The  Orthoffrnphi'cnl  Jfuhffohlm  {LS59), 
The  Mfi/hrr  PaperM{lHOS'),  Cnt'ton  Mather  and  Snhm  W'ttek- 
ernf't  { 1869).  and  other  miscellaneous  publications,  and  has 
written  frequently  for  the  Xorlh  Amen'ean  lieriew. 

Poolville,  ]>.-v.,  Hamilton  tp.,  Madison  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Ctica  Chenango  ami  Susquehanna  Valley  R.  R.      P.  163. 

Poo'iiah,  town  of  Britisli  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the 
Moota.  near  its  influx  in  the  Moola,  on  a  dry  and  treeless 
plain.  21)110  fi-et  above  the  sea.  Although  the  elimatc  is 
not  and  dry  mid  water  is  scarce,  tlie  place  is  considered 
healthy,  and  has  been  made  the  station  of  the  army  of 
Bombay.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine 
barracks,  acollege  (where  the  Indian  and  En;^lish  languages 
and  literature  are  taught),  a  prosperous  ft-male  school  (the 
first  in  India),  ami  several  other  eihifational  institutions. 
Its  trade  in  tlie  raw  ])rMducts  of  the  interii)r  ami  in  manu- 
facturc'l  gooils  from  Ilumbay  is  considerable.      P.  80.1100. 

Poon  Tree,  the  Cah>phi/Hnm  nur]nntiji>linm  and  C, 
innphi/f/nm,  a  tree  of  Farther  India,  used  in  shipbuilding. 
Porm  spars  are  famous  in  the  East.  The  tree  is  of  the 
ordi-r  {'Uisiaccjc,  and  abounds  in  a  resin  called  tacamahac. 

I'oor  (Danikl),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Danvers.  Mass.,  June  27, 
17S9;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1811,  at  .\ndr)vcr 
Theological  Seminary  1S14;  went  (o  Cevlon  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1815;  resided 'first  at  Tillipally, 
then  at  Barricolta,  where  he  founded  an  educational  insti- 
tute ;  iiublished  a  number  of  religious  and  etUicational  works 
in  the  Tamil  language;  removed  U*  Madura  1836.  to  Jatfnu 
IS(1  ;  spent  two  years  lecturing  on  Indian  missions  in  the 
V.i^.  is  lS-50  :  wrote  for  American  religious  jieriodieals.  I>. 
at  .laffna.  Ceylon.  Feb.  3,  1S55. — His  son,  Damki.  WAimr.N 
I'oou.  I>.  D.,  b.  lit  .lafina,  Ceylon,  Aug.  21.  iSlS  ;  graduated 
at  Amherst  in  i8:i7  ;  spent  two  years  at  Andover  ;  was  piis- 
tor  of  the  Central  (Congregational)  church  at  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  1813-49.  of  the  High  street  ( I*ri'sbyterian )  church 
in  Newark,  X.  J.,  1849-69,  and  of  the  Fir^t  Presbyterian 
church  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  1869-72,  when  he  was  anpointed 
prufusHur  of  ouclcsiastioal    history   in  the  San   i^runcisco 


Theological  Seminary.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey  in  1857.  Besides  occa- 
sional sermons  and  pamphlets,  he  has  published  Stleef  DU- 
conrttrs from  the  Fremh  ttnd  Oermnn   [i^:>i^,  with  Dr.  Fish) 

and  FlvHt  CorhnhitiuH,  in  the  American  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentftrtj  (1868).  R.  D.  HlTClinxK. 

Poor  (Enoch),  b.  at  Amlover.  Mass.,  1736;  became  a 
mercliant  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  a  colonel  of  provincial  troops 
1776,  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  army  1777: 
served  with  great  distinction  aguin.-t  Burgoyne  and  at 
Monmouth;  was  in  Sullivan's  expedition  of  1779  against 
the  Six  Nations,  and  in  17SII  took  command  of  one  uf  La 
Fayette's  light  infantry  bri;,'ades:  was  killed  near  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  in  a  duel  with  a  French  ofliccr.  Sept.  8, 1780. 

Poor  f.Toiis  .\i,riiKn),  b.  at  .Andover.  Me..  Jan.  8, 1808  ; 
studied  law,  practised  at  Bangor;  removed  to  Portland: 
edited  the  Stntr  of  Maine  newspaper  ;  served  in  the  legisla- 
ture: was  the  first  active  promoter  of  the  railroad  system  of 
Maine,  having  originated  the  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican line  ;  published  .1  Viudiradun  n/the  C'laimnof  Sir  I-'er- 
dinando  (jint/rn  ««  the  Fnunder  *>/  Enfflinh  Culonization  mi 
Ameriea  (New  York,  1862),  and  delivered  the  address  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  Popham  Colony  at 
Fort  St.  (ieorge.  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  Aug.  15,  1S63. 

Poor  Debt'ors  (law).  Three  general  types  of  stat- 
utory provisions  arc  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  reference  to  pof»r  debtors,  the  first 
and  second  relating  to  all  insolvents,  the  third  referring 
exclusively  to  those  who  are  in  confinement  under  arrest 
either  on  mesne  process — that  is,  a  preliminary  warrant 
of  arrest  or  eapias — or  on  final  execution  against  the  per- 
son. In  many  of  the  States  there  is  no  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  insolvents  generally,  and  the  common  law  is 
left  in  force,  which  permits  assignments  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  even  when  preferences  are  given  by 
the  failing  debtor.  The  first  class  of  statutes  above  re- 
ferred to  simjdy  provide  for  general  assignments  to  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  creditors  made  by  insolvents,  and 
regulate  the  proceclings  of  the  assignees  therein  and  the 
mode  of  settling  the  estate.  They  generally  require  that 
the  assignment  must  be  for  all  the  creditors  without  pref- 
erence; they  prescribe  its  form  and  contents,  the  mode  of 
proving  claims  by  the  creditors,  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  trustee — there  being  of  course  much  diversity  in  the 
detail  among  the  statutes  of  the  different  Stiitcs.  The 
debtor  himself  is  not  discharged  from  his  existing  liabil- 
ities. Statutes  of  this  character  are  found  in  the  following 
States:  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
(but  wages  due  to  minors,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  if  not 
exceeding  $200  to  any  one  person,  must  be  first  paid  in 
full  by  the  assignee),  and  Vermont.  The  second  class  of 
statutes  authorize  a  similar  assignment  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  and  thereupon  the  insolvent,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  may  be  discharged  from  his  liabilities. 
There  is  here  also  much  diversity  in  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  among  the  various  States.  In  some  the  debtor 
is  discharged  by  the  mere  act  of  making  a  proper  assign- 
ment of  all  his  non-exempt  property:  in  others  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  assets  should  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
claims;  in  others  the  consent  of  a  portion  of  the  creditors 
is  made  requisite;  while  in  others,  still,  certain  classes  of 
debts,  especially  those  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the 
debtor's  hduciary  duty,  are  not  included  in  the  discharge. 
In  one  or  two  States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  a  com- 
plete system  of  bankruptcy  has  been  emutcd.  In  the  fol- 
lowing States  the  legislation  belongs  to  the  class  thus  de- 
scribed: California.  ('(Uinecticut  (but  the  assets  must  pay 
7i)  per  cent,  of  the  debts,  and  an  allowance  is  made  to  the 
debtor  for  the  support  of  his  family).  Idaho,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan.  New  York  (but  creditors  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  claims  must  unite  with  the  debtor  in  asking 
the  discharge),  South  Carolina  (the  debtt.r  is  di>charged 
from  the  demands  of  all  those  creditors  who  accept  a  iliv- 
i.lend  under  the  assignment ^  and  Wisconsin.  The  opera- 
tion of  all  these  st4itutes,  so  far  a.<  they  conflict  with  the 
V.  S.  bankrupt  law.  is  suspended  thereby.  Finully,  there 
is  a  class  of  enactments  foun-l  in  very  nmny  States  which 
relate  to  debtors  impristuiecl  on  civil  process,  and  permit 
their  discharge  from  eonfinemeiU  upon  the  perf<irmancc  by 
them  of  certain  conditions,  which  generally  consi>l  in  the 
taking  an  oath,  termed  "the  poor  debtor's  oalh,"  in  fur- 
nishing an  inventory  of  »H  their  property,  with  nn  affi- 
davit that  it  comprises  their  rnliro  property  iml  exempt 
from  execution,  and  in  executing  an  aiisignment  Ihcrcf  to 
a  trustee,  to  the  Intent  that  it  may  be  appropriated  in  imy- 
ment  of  di-hts.  Statutes  of  this  ehiirnctor  exlut  in  all  the 
Slates  which  permit  Iho  arrc!«t  ami  imprisonment  of  dchi- 
ors  cither  on  mesne  or  ou  final  proeosn. 

.I.iii'.;  \iii!TiiN-  Pouriioi. 
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POORE— POPE. 


Poore  (Benjamin  Peulev)^  b.  at  Newbury.  Mass.,  Nov.  i 
2,  1820  ;  learned  the  printing  business  :  ciitecl  the  Stutthpni 
Whi'j  at  Athinta.  (ia..  ls:iS-40:  became  an  attachi'  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  in  Belgium  1S4!  :  made  a  valuable  collectiim   I 
of  historical  MSS.  from  the  I-'rent-h  art'hives  for  the  State  ' 
of  Massachusetts  1S44-4H:  travelleil  in  Kgyjit.  Palestine,  i 
and  other  Eastern  countries  as  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Atlntt  184.'J-48;   published  The  liinf-  mvi  Ftt/f  nf  Luhxh  \ 
Philiftpc  (1S48).  7'Af  AiVV  of  (Jen.  Tat/fur  ( 1S4S),  The  Enrtif   j 
Li/e  of  Napoleon  (1851);  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Am*:rican  Sentinel  ( IS.il )  ;   wrote  several  novels  in  the  i 
columns  of  Gleitnon'n  Pirtm-tnl :    has  a  residence  at  New- 
huryport,  but  has  lived  since  1S.')4  chiefly  iit  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  correspondent  of  the   Boston  .Joitrntil.  secretary 
of  the  U,  S.  Agricultural  Society,  and  clerk  of  Senate  com- 
mittees.    Tie  edited  the  volumes  of  the  CoUHpiracif  Trials 
of  180.i  and  the  Co,ii/rtHHionnl  Dtrectorif  .since  1SG7, 

Poor  Haiiilinaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  n  Bnman  Cath- 
olic sisterhood  foun'U-l  in  lS41t  at  Pcrnlutch.  (iermany,  by 
Catharine  Caspar,  under  the  auspices  <»f  the  bishop  of  Lim- 
burg  ;  received  papal  ajtprobation  in  ISiJO  and  1870.  Their 
mother-house  in  the  U.  S.  is  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Poor  Laws.     See  P.vrpERiSM,  by  PvRv.  C.  L.  Brace. 

Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the.     See  Little  Sisters 

OF  THE  PuOlt. 

Popayau',  tnwn  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  eujtital  of  the  stcite  of  Cauca,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Cauca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on 
a  jilain  0000  feet  above  the  sea,  whose  wonderful  climate 
ripens  the  strawberry  and  the  coffee-fruit  to  equal  perfe;^- 
tinn.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  K)-"7,  and  rose 
rapiilly,  but  in  IS.'U  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  tlie  wars  of  independence  and  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  state  have  prevented  it  from  fully 
recovering.  Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  increas- 
ing, however.     P.  10,000. 

Pope,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  It 
is  partly  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas  River,  which  traverses 
the  S.  W.  part.  It  is  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal  and  timber.  Cotton,  livc-stoeli,  and  corn  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Atkins.     P.  8oS6. 

Pope,  coimty  of  S.  E.  Illinois.  Area.  372  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  S.  E.  by  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  undulating,  very  fertile,  and  yields  large 
amounts  of  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  Mine.-al  springs 
and  kaolin  are  found.     Cap.  Golconda.     P.  11,4^37. 

Pope,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area.  720  sq.  m. 
It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  small  lakes.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay. 
The  vS.  ^y.  corner  is  traversed  bv  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Cap.  Cxlenwood.     P.  2091. 

Pope  [Gr.  TrdTra? ;  Lat.  pajya],  a  term  applied  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  all  priests,  and  originally  used  in  the 
same  manner  also  in  the  Western  Church,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifth  century  it  began  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  since  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  (1073-85)  it  has  become  his  ofiicial  title.  He  is 
also  called  **  Sovereign  Pontiff," '' Vicar  of  Christ."  and 
*' Holy  Father."  He  is  addressed  as  "Your  Holiness," 
and  subscribes  himself  Serrus  SerrorHm  Dei  ("Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God").  The  pope  was  elected  in  olden 
times  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  but  since  Nich- 
olas 11.  (1058-59)  ho  has  been  elected  by  the  college  of 
cardinals  assembled  in  the  conclave.  A  simple  majority 
is  not  sufficient  to  elect  a  pope;  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
are  necessary.  During  the  election  all  communication 
between  the  conclave  and  the  outside  world  is  inter- 
rupted. When  elected,  the  pope  is  crowned  with  the 
tiara  and  enthroned  ;  instead  of  a  sceptre  he  wields  the 
jteditm  rectum,  a  staff,  not  bent  like  that  of  the  bishops, 
but  ending  in  a  cross.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  nothing  but  a  simple  his- 
torical development.  Not  the  circumstance  of  St.  Peter 
being  bishop  of  Rome,  which  is  at  least  very  uncertain,  but 
that  of  Rome  being  the  capital  of  the  world,  gave  prom- 
inence to  its  bishop.  Nevertheless,  no  supremacy  was  either 
claimed  or  recognized  during  the  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries,  and  when,  in  343,  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the  Christian  Church 
was  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  in  undisguised  terms,  the 
Oriental  bishops  protested  and  left  the  council.  Thus  from 
the  very  beginning  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  was 
confined  to  the  Occidental  Church,  and  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (451)  determined  that  the  sec  of  Constantinople 
should  occupy  the  same  rank  in  the  Eastern  Church  as 
that  of  Rome  in  the  Western.  But  originally  no  power, 
either  secular  or  spiritual,  was  connected  with  this  su- 
premacy of  rank.  Charlemagne  treated  the  j)Ope  simply 
as  the  first  metropolitan,  and  considered  himself  the  head 


of  the  Church,  its  patron,  and  its  legislator;  and  up  t^  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  pope  remained  subor- 
dinate to  the  em]ieror  and  the  councils.  But  with  GregKry 
VII.  a  change  took  place,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  hierarchical  positi(»n  ui'  the  ])ope  bo- 
came  fully  devclo])cd  and  tiruily  established,  especially  by 
the  exertions  of  .Mexandcr  HI.  (1159-81).  Innocent  HI. 
(H98-lLMr)).  Gregory  IX.  (ll.'27-41).  Innocent  IV.  (124.3- 
54),  ami  Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303).  He  was  now  ac- 
knowledged as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  tm  earth  and  as 
the  highest  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline 
in  the  Church.  He  alone  couhl  convoke  an  a_*cunienical 
council  and  make  its  liecrecs  valid  by  confirniing  them. 
He  alone  could  give  a  bishop  the  episcopal  institution  or 
deprive  him  of  Ins  dignity.  The  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
declared  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  which  before  had 
been  a  matter  of  disput(^  between  the  GiilHcans  and  the 
Ultramontanes.  (For  further  information  see  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  popes  and  the  articles  on  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic CHinicu,  Gallicamsm,  etc.)  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
popes  (compiled  from  Ilerzog's  Hfal-Enryklnp'ddie  fiir 
protentantiHche  Thenlogie  und  Kirchc),  giving  the  year  of 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  names  of  the  antipopes  in 
italics : 

Agatho 678 

Leo  II fi82 

Benedict  II 0S4 

John  V 685 

CoDon 6SS 

Scrgius  1 687 

John  YI 701 

John  VII 705 

Sisinnius 708 

Constantine 708 

Gregory  II 715 

(iregory  III 731 

Zacharias 741 

Stephen  II..   752 

Stephen  III 752 

Paul  1 757 

Stephen  IV 763 

Adrian  1 772 

Leo  III 795 

Stephen  V 816 

Paschal  1 817 

Eugenius  II 821 

Valentinus 827 

Gregory  IV 827 

SersiusII 844 

Leo^IV 847 

Benedict  III 855 

Nicholas  1 858 

Adrian  II 867 

John  VIII 872 

Martin  11 882 

Adrian  III 884 

.Stephen  VI 885 

Formosus 891 

Sergius  and  Boniface  VI. 

Stephen  VII 896 

Romanus 897 

Theodorus  II 897 

John  IX 898 

Benedict  IV 900 

Leo  V 903 

Christopher. 

Scrgius  III 904 

Anastaslus  III 911 

Lando 913 

John  X 914 

Leo  VI 928 

Stephen  VIII 929 

John  XI 931 

Leo  VII 936 

Stephen  IX 939 

Martin  III.  or  Marinus  II..  943 

Afiapetus  II 946 

John  XII 955 

Leo  MIL 96.% 

Benedict  V 964 

John  XIII 9ii5 

Benedict  VI 972 

Domnus  n 974 

Benedict  VII 974 

John  XIV 983 

Bnnifitce  VJL 

John  XV 985 

John  XVI 990 

Gregorv  V 996 

Sylvester  II 999 

John  XVn 1003 

John  XVIII 1003 

SercJus  IV 1009 

Benedict  VIII 1012 

John  XIX 1024 

Benedict  IX 1033 

Sylvester. 

Gregory  VI 1044 

Clerapntll 1046 

Damasus  II 104S 

Leo  IX 1048 

Victor  II 1055 

Stephen  X 1057 

Benedict  X 1053 

Nicholas  II 1053 


230 
235 
236 
251 

252 
253 
257 
259 
2';9 
275 
283 
296 
308 
310 
3tl 
314 
336 
337 
352 


St.  Peter. 
Liuus. 
Cletus. 
Clement  I. 

Evaristus.  about 100 

Alexander  I IHi 

Sixtus  1 116  or  119 

Telesphorus 128 

llyginus 13S 

Pius  1 142 

Anicetus,  about 151 

Soter 168 

Eleutherius 177 

Victor  1 185 

Zephyrinus 197 

CalixtusI 220 

Urban  1 226 

Pontianus 

Anterus 

Fahianus 

Cornelius 

Novalianus. 

Lucius  I 

Stephen  I 

Sixtus  II 

Dionysius 

Felixl 

Eutyehianus 

Caius 

Marcellinus 

Marcellus  I 

Eusebius 

Melchiades 

Sylvester  I 

Marcus 

.Tulius  I 

Liberius 

Feliz  II. 
Damasus  I 

Ursicinus. 

Siricius 

Anastasius  I 

Innocent  I 

Zosimus 

Boniface  I 

Celestinus  I 

SixtusIII 

Leo  I.,  the  Great 

Hilarius 

Sinipiicius 

FelixIII 

Gelasius  I 

Anastasiua  II 

Symmachus 

Hormisdas 

John  I 

Felix  IV 

Boniface  II 

John  II 

Agapetus  I 

Sylverius 

Vigilius 

Pelagius  1 

John  III 

Benedict  I 

Pelagius  II 

Gregory  I 

Sabinianus 

Boniface  III 

Boniface  IV 

Densdedit  (or  Deodatus)  I., 

Boniface  V 

Honorios  I 

.Severinus 

.Tohn  IV 

Theodorus  I 

Martin  I 

Eotif^nius  I 

Vitalianus 

Deusdedit  II 

Domnus  I 
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Alexaroier  II lOfil 

GroKorv  VII 1U73 

CIrm'fnt  HI. 

Viilur  111 10S6 

Urlan  II 1088 

Paschal  11 10a9 

Albert  and  Thcodoric. 

Gelasiiis  II 1118 

("alixtus  II 1119 

Honorius  II 1124 

Innoctnt  II IISO 

An<t'(<tHS. 

C.-l.  stiTiiis  II 1143 

Lucius  II 1144 

Kut^fQius  III 1145 

Anastasius  IV 1153 

Adrian  IV 1154  ! 

Alfxaniler  III 1159 

Virfor,  Paschal,  and  Ca- 
Uiltis. 

Lucius  III 1181 

Urban  III 1185 

(ircgory  VIII 1187 

Clement  III 1187 


Innocent  VII 1404 

(;reKOry  XII 1405 

Alexander  V 1409 

John  XXIII 1410 

Martin  V 1417 

I^ugenius  IV 1431 

Fi-lix. 

Nicholas  V 1447 

Callixtus  III 1455 

Pius  II 1458 

Paul  II 1404 

Sixtus  IV 1471 

Innocent  VIII 1484 

Alexander  VI 1492 

Pius  III 1503 

Julius  II 1503 

Leo  X 1513 

Adrian  VI 1522 

Clemeot  VII 152:1 

Paul  III 1534 

Julius  HI 1550 

Marcellus  II 1555 

Paul  IV 1555 

Pius  IV 1560 


felestinus  III 1191  j  Pius  V 1506 

Innocent  III 1198  '  Gregory  XIII 1572 


Sixtus  V 1585 

Urban  VII 1590 

Gregory  XIV 1590 

Innocent  IX 1591 

Clement  VIII 1592 

Leo  XI 1005 

Paul  V 1605 

Cresory  XV 1621 

Urban  VIII 1623 

Innocent  X 1&44 

Alexander  VII 1655 

Clement  IX 1667 

Clement  X 1670 

Innocent  XI 1670 

Alexander  VIII 1089 

Innocent  XII 1691 

Clement  XI 1700 

Innocent  XIII 1721 

Benedict  XIII 1724 

Clement  XII 1730 

Benedict  XIV 1740 

Clement  XIII 1758 

rlemenl  XIV 1769 

Pius  VI 1775 

Pius  VII 1800 

Leo  XII 1823 

Pius  VIII 1829 

(;re(!ory  XVI 1831 

Pius  IX 1846 


Honorius  III 1216 

Grecory  IX 1227 

Celestinus  IV 1241 

Innocent  IV 1243 

Alexander  IV 1254 

Urban  IV 1261 

Clement  IV 1265 

Gregory  X 1271 

Innocent  V 1276 

Adrian  V 1276  ; 

John  XXI 1276 

Nicliolas  III 1277  | 

Martin  IV 1281 

Honorius  IV 12S5  ' 

Nii-liolas  IV 1288 

Celestinus  V 1394 

Boniface  VIII 1294 

Benedict  XI 1303 

Clement  V 1305  ' 

John  XXII 1316  I 

Nicholas. 

Benedict  XII 1834 

Clement  VI 1342 

Innocent  VI 1352 

Urban  V 1362 

Gregory  XI 1370 

Urban  VI 1378 

Clemrnt  VII. 1X78 

BenMitL  XIll 1S91,  \ 

Boniface  IX 1390  . 

Clemkns  Pi'.tersen. 
Pope  (Alexander),  b.  at  London  May  21.  1G88.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  man  of  means, 
but  not  finding  Lc^ndon  a  fit  place  for  a  papist  to  live  in 
after  the  revolution  of  IGSS,  he  retired  from  business  and 
settled  at  liinfield  in  Windsor  Forest.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated partly  at  home,  partly  in  Twyford.  and  partly  in 
London,  but  the  instruction  he  received  was  very  loose 
and  desultory,  and  his  poor  health  iiKule  a  systematic  edu- 
cation almost  impossible.  Ho  was  very  small,  very  feeble, 
antl  a  little  erookeiL  In  one  point,  however,  his  edu- 
cation was  unremitting  and  ccmsuminate.  He  had  by  na- 
ture a  wonderful  sense  for  form,  not  only  theoretically,  so 
as  to  feel  any  break  or  blunder,  but  alsi>  practically,  so  as 
to  produce  perfect  expression.  And  by  self-study  and 
exercise  ho  developed  this  senso  to  the  highest  degree 
of  sharpness  and  relineincnt.  He  had  no  originality  of 
thought;  all  his  iileas  are  borrowed.  His  imaginati(m 
was  without  spontaneity;  he  took  his  inspiration  from 
books,  not  from  nature.  IJut  in  adojding  other  peo- 
ple's iileas  and  images  ho  not  only  refined  them,  but  by 
combining  them  he  actually  proiluced  something  new  ; 
and  this  new  production  was  often  very  brilliant.  He  be- 
gan writing  epics  and  tragedies  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  burn  what  had  no  value, 
and  to  keep  in  his  riesk  what  neeciod  to  bo  rewritten  in 
order  to  become  valuable.  iMcanwhile,  ho  was  introduccil 
to  the  literary  world  in  London,  and  was  for  some  time 
(about  1701)  very  busy  correcting  Wycherloy's  verses.  He 
followeil  tho  lamous  dramatist  *'  as  a  clog ;"  he  later  on  f»d- 
lowed  Addison  in  the  same  manner,  and  .■^wift  ami  Lady 
Montagu,  and  indeed  during  his  whole  life  there  was 
always  some  one  to  whom  he  clung  passionately.  IJut 
one  day  Wycherley  beeaino  a  little  haughty,  and  in  the 
same  moment  Popo  became  '*  malicious,"  and  the  friend- 
ship was  at  an  end.  In  I7U'.I  he  ]iublished  his  I'iimIhiiiIk, 
written  several  years  bcloro,  and  almost  immediately  ho 
was  ai'knowledgcd  as  ono  of  the  first  poets  of  his  ago. 
Then  followed  tliu  /?»»riy  on  ('rilieium  in  1711  ;  Hupr  iif  ike 
Liirh  in  1712;  iriiM/«oi-  /'lova/  in  I'l.'i;  Temple  of  F»me  in 
Kl.'i:  and  AVoi«fi  In  M„hir,l  in  1717.  In  this  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  moved  with  his  mother  to 
Twickenham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  elegant  retiremenl.  visited  by 
all  tho  first  men  of  literature  and  society.     He  had   be 


come  not  only  the  fashion,  but  the  rage  of  his  time,  end 
he  knew  how  to  punish  any  dissentient,  for  his  wit  and 
satire  were  as  ready  and  etfcctivc  as  his  sentiments  aud 
descriptions  were  airy  and  charming.  Ho  was  also  rich. 
From  171.0  to  1726  lie  translated  the  Hind  and  f  (/./«><•,/. 
for  which  fie  received  nearly  £8000,  and  in  I72j  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  >Shakspeare.  also  with  good  profit, 
though  to  people  who  know  Homer  his  translation  is  as 
singular  a  work  as  his  edition  is  to  those  who  know 
Shaks|ieare.  The  best  of  all  his  productiims  arc  perhaps 
the  Oniii  !,i(l,  imblisheil  in  I72S.  and  the  ^««(iy  on  Mmi. 
published  in  1734.  D.  at  Twickenham.  Middlesex,  May 
30,  1744.  Ci.EMF.NS  I'eter.ses. 

Pope  (Charles  A.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  Mar. 
15,  1818:  graduated  at  tho  University  of  .\labnma ;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Huntsvillc,  Cincinnati,  and  Phi1adcl]ihia; 
spent  two  years  studying  surgery  in  France  and  Germany; 
settled  at  t:t.  Louis.  Mo..  1S41.  where  he  soon  established 
an  extensive  practice;  became  professor  of  anatomy  an<l 
afterward  of  surgery  in  tho  .'<t.  Louis  University!  aided 
in  ficunding'the  St.  Louis  .Medical  College;  was  president 
of  the  .\merican  Medical  .-Vssociation  in  185.'1;  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  general  educalicm :  retired  from 
practice  about  the  close  (d'  the  civil  war,  and  took  up  bis 
residence  at  Paris,  Mo.     D.  at  Paris  July  6,  1870. 

Pope  (John),  b.  in  Prince  M'illiam  co.,  Va.,  about  1770; 
lost  an  arm  by  accident  in  his  youth,  and  was  thereby  Ictl 
to  study  law:  j)ractised  first  in  Shelby  co.,  Ky. :  after- 
ward settleil  at  Lexington ;  was  many  years  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature;  V .  S.  .*<enator  1807-1.'!:  president 
pro  tew.  of  the  Senate  1811  ;  governor  of  .Arkansas  Terri- 
tory 1829-30,  and  member  of  Congress  1837—43.  I),  in 
Washington  co.,  K\'.,  July  12,  1845. 

Pope  (Jons  I.  b.  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  Mar.  16, 182.'!;  grad- 
uated .at  the  U.  ."8.  Military  .Acaileniy,  and  commissioned  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  topographical  engineers  July  I.  1842, 
captain  1856.  Prior  to  184G  he  was  engaged  in  Floriila 
and  in  the  survey  of  the  N.  E.  boundary-line  between  tho 
r.  S.  and  Great  Britain  :  in  the  war  with  .Mexico  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  liucna  Vista, 
gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gal- 
lantry :  returning  to  duty  with  his  corps  on  the  termina- 
tion of  war,  for  six  years  (1853-59)  he  conducted  the  sur- 
vey of  a  route  for  the  Pacific  It.  R.  ;  on  lighthouse  duty 
until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  May  17.  I8f,l.  he  held  important 
commands  in  Missouri,  ami  in  Dec,  1801,  surprised  a  Con- 
federate camp  at  Milford,  which  he  captured  with  largo 
supplies,  thus  forcing  the  Confederate  general  Price  to 
S.  K.  Missouri :  following  up  his  success,  now  in  comnmnd 
of  tho  ,\rmy  of  the  Mississippi,  in  co-operation  with  .Ad- 
miral Foote  New  Madrid  was  taken  (Mar.  14,  181)2).  I'ro- 
moted  to  be  major-general  Mar.  21,  1802,  and  a  month  later 
(Apr.  8)  captured  Island  No.  10  in  Mississippi  Uiver.  with 
upward  of  B500  prisoners  and  about  125  cannon  and  7000 
small-arms.  Uniting  with  the  combined  armies  under  Gen. 
Halleck,  he  participated  in  the  advance  upon  Corinth,  and 
upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  (May  .1")  jiursued  the 
Confederate  army  as  far  as  Baldwin.  Called  to  the  ICast 
in  June,  be  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army  (.Inly  14,  1882)  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia,  comprising  tho  forces  of  Fremont.  .Mcllowell, 
and  Banks,  to  which  were  a.lded  those  of  the  Army  of  iho 
Potomac  arriving  from  the  Peninsula  of  Virginia.  Tho 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Bull  Hun  was  fought  Aug.  29-.'10, 
and  the  next  day  (Sept.  1)  that  of  Chantilly  :  a  few  days 
later  Pope  resigneil  his  command,  and  resumed  command 
of  the  de|iarlmenl  of  tho  .Ndrth-wcst.  Since  the  war  ho 
has  commanded  various  military  divisions  and  depart- 
ments. 

Popcrinflhe',  town  of  lielgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  has  manufactures  of  linens,  lace,  lobncco,  and 
earthenware,  and  extensive  cultivation  of  hops  lu  tho 
vicinity.     P.   10.091. 

Pope's  .'nillSt  IV-*''  Macomb  Ip.,  St.  Lawrence  co., 
N.  v.,  ..n  Black  Lake.     P.  70. 

Pop'linin(tiEoR<iK),b.  inSomorsclshiro.  Kngland, about 
1550  hrolhcr  of  Sir  J. din  Poi.hnm,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  (b.  I5:;i  :  d.  .tunc  lo.  10O7).  who  was  ono 
of  the  patentees,  with  Sir  Ferdinuiido  Gorges,  of  un  ex- 
tensive territory  in  the  present  Stale  of  Maine;  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  Kngland.  May  31.  iiJ07.  with  two  ships  and  100 
men,  Ualcigh  Gilbert,  nephew  of  Sir  Waller  llaleigh.  being 
in  command  "f  one  of  I  he  ve-sels.  Thc-y  lan.led  Aug.  I... 
1007,  at  the  mouth  <d'  Kennebec  or  Sagadaliock  Uiver. 
where  on  the  western  peninsula  they  built  a  storehou.-cnnd 
a  rude  forlificatioii  which  they  named  Fort  St.  George. 
This  was  the  first  Kliglish  solllenient  in  New  Knglnnd.  but 

Pophain   haviUL-  died    Feb.   5.    lOOS,   the   c.dollisl.    I -uoc 

discouraged  »l  lli"  iiulcmcucy  of  the  rcgi"n,  aud  relornc  1 
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to  England  in  the  spring. — Sir  Francis  Poimiam,  probably 
a  son  uf  Sir  John,  was  a  patentee  of  New  Knglund  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  H)20.  The  unnivernary  of  the 
fnumlation  of  the  "  Pophiun  Colony"  was  (relebrated  in 
lSti2,  and  s<everal  times  since,  under  the  aiispjees  of  the 
Maine  Hi.-'tnrical  Society,  and  a  Memorial  Vulumr  was 
prepared  "  in  vindication  of  the  elainis  of  Sir  Fcrdinando 
Gorges  as  the  founder  of  English  colonization  in  America." 
(See  Poor,  John  A.) 

Popish  Plot.     See  Gates  (Titcs). 

Pop'kiu  (.John  Snki.i.ing).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  I'J,  1771:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  17*J2;  was 
tutor  (here  I7lt.>-'JS;  pallor  of  the  Federal  .street  Congre- 
gational cKurch,  Boston,  17UU-1S02,  of  the  First  cimrch  at 
Newbury  1S04-1  j,  and  iirofessor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  Col- 
lego  1.SI5-:J.*!.  I),  at  Cambridge  Mar.  2,  is j2.  A  volume 
of  writings,  chiclly  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses,  was 
oditcd,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  (1852). 

Pop'lar  [Lat.  pftpnlitJt],  properly  the  name  of  the  trees 
belonging  to  t!ie  genus  /'o/,iilim  and  order  Salicaccie.  but 
po|)ularly  and  very  incorrectly  extended  to  the  TcLii' Trkk 
(which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  The  poplars  have  a  light,  white 
wood,  which  is  very  perishable  if  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  if  not  carefully  seasoned.  The  common  balsam  pop- 
lar, taeamahac,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  ( /-*.  hnlmtmi/cra), 
produces  a  copious  fragrant  resin  on  its  bmls  ;  it  is  a  hand- 
some tree  of  North  America  and  Asia.  Several  of  the  p*>p- 
lars  of  the  U.  S.  are  called  cottonwood.  (See  Cottonwood 
Trkk.)  The  cottonwoods  are  useful  fur  fuel  and  timber, 
but  liable  to  warp  unless  prepared  with  oare.  The  /',  ttcmii- 
hndcH,  or  white  poplar,  American  aspen,  is  a  handsome 
tree,  as  is  the  /'.  ijmndidcntnta.  P.  luKjulatn  and  hvtcro- 
pfiiffhi  are  large  cottonwoods  with  rather  large  leaves.  The 
abele,  or  silver-leaf  jtojdar  of  Europe  ( /'.  nffm)^  is  some- 
times planted  in  the  U.  S.  It  spreads  rapidly  by  the  roots, 
but  its  timber  is  excellent,  as  is  that  of  the  P.  vftneHcots 
and  tii;fia,  the  gray  and  black  European  poplars.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  {P,  fa^tiifiatn)  is  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular upwaril  tendency  of  its  branches.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  more  recent  economic  uses  of  the  poplars 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  from  their  wood.  Paper 
is  nut  usually  made  from  this  pulp  alone,  but  it  may  be 
profitably  mixed  with  rag-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  or- 
dinary qualities  of  printing  paper.     Revised  by  A.  Gray. 

Poplar,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  730. 

Poplar  UliiflT,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Mo., 
on  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo  Arkansas  and 
Texas  H.  lis.,  has  1  newsjiaper,  a  stave-factory,  and  hotels. 
P.  840.  Kitchens  k  Kelly,  PnBS.  **  Headlight." 

Poplar  Branch,  p.-v.,  Currituck  co.,  N.  C,  on  Curri- 
tuck SmuikI.      p.  1141). 

Poplar  Grove,  p.-v..  Caledonia  tp..  Boone  co.,Ill,,  on 
Kenosha  division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 

Poplar  Plains,  p.-v.,  Fleming  co.,  Ky.     P.  15G5. 

Poplar  Ridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ala.  P.  Oil. 

Poplar  Springs,  tp.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  638. 

Poplar  Teut,  tp.,  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  12S0. 

Popocatepetl' [Aztec,  ;)o/)ocrf,  "smoking,"  and  tepetl, 
"  mountain  "J,  a  volcano,  still  smoking,  though  no  erup- 
tion has  taken  place  since  Io40,  10  miles  S.  W,  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  rises  17.720  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  is  of  conical  form,  and  covered  with  forests  to  a  height 
of  about  13,000  feet,  where  vegetation  ceases  and  perpetual 
snow  begins. 

Pop'oli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila  degli  Abruz- 
zi,  situated  most  picturesquely  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pcscara  and  the  Sagittario.  The  attention  of  physicists 
has  been  drawn  to  certain  curious  periodical  air-currents 
which  are  observed  here.     P.  in  1874,  G708. 

Pop'pi,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Arezzo,  situated  on 
an  isolated  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Arno.  the 
torrent  Sora  falling  into  it  at  a  point/just  opposite.  Poppi 
was  a  strongly-fortified  town,  but  few  traces  of  its  medire- 
val  life  remain  except  the  castellated  palace  of  the  counts 
Guidi.     P.  in  1874,  6414. 

Pop'py  [Ang.-Sax.  pf^pt'ffl,  the  common  name  of  the 
Papnvrr  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Papaveraccjp. 
The  flower  is  large  and  showy,  the  corolla  being  generally 
four-petalled  and  the  calyx  two-leaved.  The  stigma  is  in 
the  form  of  rays,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  in  number. 
It  springs  directly  from  the  germcn.  and  persists  upon  the 
capsule.  The  latter  is  one-celled,  though  with  imperfect 
partitions,  and  contains  numerous  seeds  which  escape  by 
pores  under  the  flaring  stigma.  The  poppy  is  an  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  abounds  in  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  about  twenty  species,  natives  of  Eurojte 
and  Asia,  most  of  which  are  found  only  in  the  warm  tem- 


perate regions.  By  far  the  most  important  spejie::  i  ■■  P. 
sumni/eruin,  from  which  the  drug  opium  is  obtained.  (Sec 
Oi'iLM.)  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  spceios.  of 
which  the  most  prominent  are  called  the  white  and  bttttk 
poppy,  respectively,  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.  The 
flower  of  the  former  is  white — that  of  the  latter  generally 
red  or  violet,  though  also  sometimes  white.  This  speoics 
of  poppy  has  been  known  from  a  remote  period  in  tho 
countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  coa:^t  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  now  extensively  grown  in  ,\:  intic  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Europe,  India,  and  China.  In  tho  Oriental 
countries  it  is  cultivated  for  opium,  but  in  Franco  and 
Germany  principally  for  a  bland  fixed  oil,  jtoppi/  nil,  found 
in  the  seeds.  This  oil  exists  in  tho  seedy  in  about  tho 
proportion  of  40  per  cent.,  is  entirely  devoid  of  narcotic 
properties,  ami  is  used  extensively  for  the  ^;ame  jjurpo^c;* 
as  olive  oil,  which  it  much  resembles.  In  England  there 
occurs  in  abundance  a  species  of  poppy  called  tho  red 
poppy  or  corn-rose  {P.  /ihcettn),  characterized  by  a  fiery- 
red  flower.  The  scarlet  petals  of  this  are  used  in  pharmacy 
to  impart  their  brilliant  color  to  mixtures.  In  .America, 
P.Hiniini/tiritni  has  been  naturalized,  but  is  cultivated  ]>rin- 
cipally  as  a  garden-flower.  Edwaud  Ciiitis. 

Popula'tion  [Lat.  popnlatio].  The  matter  of  chief 
interest  on  this  topic  respects  the  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  increase  of  fooil  for  its  subsistence. 
The  subject  should  be  considerctl  in  the  light  of  facts 
rather  than  of  theories.  It  is  evident,  as  the  Scriptures 
aflirm,  that  the  whole  earth,  with  its  manifold  forces  and 
resources,  is  under  the  dominion  of  man,  to  be  subjected 
and  made  subservient  to  his  supp<>rt.  Uut  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
in  hardly  any  portion  are  its  resources  for  the  support  of 
human  life  fully  drawn  out.  Many  of  the  richest  lands  lio 
almost  desolate.  The  law  of  reproduction  in  mankind  no 
doubt  tends  to  increase  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
But  there  is  also  in  the  vegetables  and  animals  on  which 
man  feeds  a  structural  provision  for  increase  in  a  higher 
geometrical  ratio.  Both  are  subject  to  natural  cheeks, 
which  tend  to  preserve  the  balance  between  them,  yet  so 
that  always  the  earth  shall  yield  all,  or  more  than  all,  that 
mankind  need. 

Turning  to  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  earth  by  man.it 
is  evident  that  those  most  scantily  provided  with  means  of 
subsistence  are  the  nations  which,  in  a  savage  state,  arc 
scattered  thinly  over  wide  territories.  In  such  circum- 
stances population  tends  to  decline  rather  than  increase, 
because  there  is  no  disposition  or  ability  to  unfohl  the 
hidden  resources  of  nature  by  labor,  no  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction from  genial  social  life,  and  what  Malthus  calls  tho 
positive  checks  to  increase  of  population — viz.  war,  dis- 
ease, and  famine — work  with  freest  and  most  destructive 
effects.  When  civilized  men  come  to  occupy  such  coun- 
tries the  increase  of  population  is  rapid,  but  that  increase 
of  population  becomes  itself  a  means  of  increasing  subsist- 
ence more  rapidly.  The  industries  of  civilized  .society  open 
new  treasures  of  earth,  control  new  forces  of  nature,  and 
tend  always  to  a  production  of  means  of  satisfaction  even 
beyond  the  ever-multiplying  desires  of  an  ever-growing 
people.  If  confined  within  narrow  limits  they  may  in 
time  exhaust  the  capacity  of  their  own  soil  for  yielding 
food,  but  they  are  producing  a  surplus  cjf  wealth  which, 
through  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  will  bring  food  from 
other  lands,  perhaps  colonized  by  their  own  surplus  peo- 
ple. It  needs  but  freedom  of  intercourse  between  all  ]iarts 
of  the  world  for  both  people  and  products,  ami  the  most 
crowded  country  will  be  able  to  command  a  full  sujiply  of 
food  for  the  needs  of  all.  The  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  instance  of  a  country  depopulated,  or  a  nation 
turned  backward  on  the  line  of  civilization,  by  the  mere 
fact  that  its  population  had  outgrown  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Under  a  highly-developed  civilization  where  industry  is 
active  and  wealth  is  increasing,  it  is  found  that  the  poorer 
classes  increase  most  rapidly,  and  that  there  is  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  as  the  social  condition 
improves  ;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  increase  is  greatest  where 
the  means  of  support  are  least.  This  fact  is  most  manifest 
where  social  distinctions  are  most  fixed  and  the  poorer 
classes  can  have  little  hope  of  bettering  their  cimilition. 
It  is  accounted  for  by  the  recklessness  of  sheer  desperation. 
With  nothing  better  in  the  future  to  aspire  to,  men  cast 
off  all  ]»rudential  restraint  and  live  only  for  present  in- 
dulgence. Misery,  instead  of  being  the  effect,  is  itself  the 
cause  of  this  excess  of  population.  Ignorance,  degrada- 
tion, and  vice  tend  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  inspiration  of  hope,  full  force 
is  given  to  all  those  considerations  which  affect  men's 
future  condition.  Regard  is  had  not  merely  tti  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  decencies  which  belong  to 
social  position,  and  to  the  luxuries  which  adorn  and  refine 
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life.  With  reference  to  these,  marriaj^e  is  postponed  and 
self-restraint  is  iiiipose'l,  and  tiiiis  naturally  arc  brou^^ht  in 
those  whioh  ^laltlius  ealls  the  prudential  eheeks  on  exeerfS 
of  [inpnlation.  Hence,  the  true  relief  for  the  apparent 
wrctclieilnes.-*  of  crowded  po])ulations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
removal  of  whatever  in  the  structure  of  society  or  the  form 
of  government  tends  to  divicle  society  into  castes  and  to 
perpetuate  inef[ualities  of  wealth  and  condition,  and  in 
special  elforts,  by  education  and  moral  influence,  to  ins[nre 
the  lower  classes  with  hopefulness,  prudence,  thrift,  and 
enerjcy  to  lift  themselves  to  a  higher  level  both  of  self-de- 
velopment and  of  social  position.  Here  there  is  place  for 
the  ap]dication  of  sound  principles  of  political  economy  to 
secure  a  more  cfpiitable  distribution  of  wealth  pr<tduccd  to 
laborers  engaged  in  its  production,  and  .a  reduction  of  the 
wastful  consumption  of  wealth  in  harmful  lu.xuries  and 
ruinous  vices.  An  increase  of  population  un<ier  these 
conditions  must  be  always  a  source  of  strengtli  and  a  sign 
of  prosperity  in  any  state,  AVith  free  interchange  of 
friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations 
we  may  regard  the  time  to  be  far  ofl"  in  the  indefinite 
future  when  the  population  of  this  earth  shall  be  brought 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  earth's  resources  to  support 
human  life.  These  views  arc  confirmed  by  the  following 
statistics  :  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
is.  in  IJelgium.  the  most  densely-peopled  state  of  Europe, 
4;jli :  in  England,  which  stands  next  in  order  of  density,  it 
is  ,'isa  ;  for  the  wliolc  of  Europe  the  average  is  but  71,  In 
China  it  is  estimated  at  420  to  the  square  mile:  the  aver- 
age is  -It)  for  all  Asia,  and  Ifi  f  >r  all  of  Africa.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  201  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ; 
Ohio,  6(1;  the  average  for  the  whole  U.  P,  is  11,  and  for 
the  /Vmcrican  continent  as  a  whole,  G  to  the  square  mile. 
In  .Australia  there  are  nearly  2  square  miles  for  every  in- 
habitant, A.  L.  CnAPiN. 

l*or'oelain  [the  origin  of  the  word,  which  is  found  in 
many  languages,  is  unknown;  the  French  word /jorce/t(('»e 
means  also  "sea-snail"],  a  name  applied  to  the  finer  vari- 
eties of  earthenware,  composed  essentially  of  silicates  of 
alumina.  In  the  making  of  true  porcelain,  however,  be- 
sides fine  pure,  while  clay — mineralogically,  kauiinite — a 
certain  projiortion  of  \\\\\{g  fcliiitptir  is  always  incorporated 
with  the  mass  before  burning,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  al- 
kali eont'iincfl  in  its  composition,  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of 
semi-vitrifieation,  imparting  to  the  mass,  after  burning,  a 
certain  translucency  to  which  the  peculiar  beauty  of  por- 
celain is  due.  To  tlie  same  cause  is  due  a  certain  tough- 
ness, infrangibility,  and  a  crypto-crystatline  homogeneity, 
which  imparts  a  sonorous  character  like  that  of  glass, 
(See  I'oTTintv,  by  S.  HiRrii.)  H,  Wurtz, 

Porcelain  Clay.  The  finer  varieties  of  white  clay, 
after  being  purilicil  by  washing,  arc  thus  designated.  (See 
Ci.AY  an<l  Kaolin.)  Technically,  we  may  define  porcelain 
clays  as  those  fine  white  and  plastic  clays  which  are  free, 
or  .almost  so,  from  imn  and  mnmjanpite.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  some  French  porcelain  clays : 

St.  Yriciix,        Ar.c.  „     Trone.  °''"°' 

b«  Berthlcr.  Iiy  Kulin.  Bl.  iropei.  bj  BIcy, 

Silica 47.09        47,fi4  .W.8  39.li2 

Alamina 36.41         35,97  2i;.0  45.00 

Potash 1..%          8.2                              

Magnesia 2.94          0.5  .1.32 

Lime 1,57  Ox,  iron    1.8  Ox  mang.   0.19 

Water 12.00       13.18  7.2  10.00 

Henry  WuftTZ. 

I'orcelniii,  Rpaiininr's,  a  poreelain-like  substance, 
first  oliliiinel  by  ItcaMiuur  by  (livitri/i/inri  ordinary  glass. 
Excessively  slow  I'oiding  will  sometimes  produce  devitrifi- 
cation, particularly  in  very  calcareous  glasses,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  actual  glass-working  as  an  effect  of  careless  and 
repeated  heating  and  cooling.  The  glass  becomes  opaque, 
tougher,  and  less  susceptible  to  fracture  from  sudden  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  having  really  something  of  a  porcelain- 
likc  character.  It  is  attributeii  to  the  formation  of  crys- 
talline compcninds  in  the  mass,  which,  when  onco  formed, 
are  difficult  of  refusion.  II.  WuRTZ. 

I'orclict'  iFuANifs  I'evre),  M.  D.,  b.  in  St.  .John's, 
Berklev,  S.  C,  1S25;  graduated  A.  B.  at  South  Carolina 
College,  Columbia,  and'~in  1847  M,  I>.  in  the  Medical  C.d- 
legc  in  Charleston.  With  Dr.  Cain  ho  issued  5  vols,  there 
of  the  Mi:l!iiil  Jfiuniiil'ini'l  Itriitw  before  the  war,  and  is 
now  publishing  the  ,'lil  vol,  (new  series):  serverl  in  the 
military  hospitals  at  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  Va. :  au- 
thor of  litsmtyrfH  of  the  ^Soiilbrni  FirUtH  nud  Forrgtt,  and 
a  prize  essay,  Iltiinlmtii>itn  of  Itigeave  with  the  MicritHrftpe 
(ISO!),  Paiii-  F.  Evk, 

I'orcil'na,  toivn  of  Spain,  jirnvincc  of  .lacn,  has  ninn- 
ufacfurcs  .>f  serges,  woollen  fabrics,  and  soap.     I",  7111,'). 

P<>r'cll|lillK  [It.  ;joiTo-«;)i'ii.>«o — i'.  r.prin-o,  "a  pig."  and 
«;ino..o,  ••  spiny  "1,  a  name  given  to  certain  rodents  of  the 
families  Hystricidio  and  Spalacopodidoe,  distinguished  by 


the  development  of  spines  among  the  hairs.  The  forms 
thus  characterized  are  fiiuml  in  .\nieriea,  as  well  as  .\sia 
and  .M'rica.  but  belong  to  two  quite  clifl'erent  groups,  and 
their  relations  in  other  respects  are  with  forms  having  hair 
little  more  harsh  than  ordinary  mammals.  The  Olil-World 
species  have  much  stouter  spines,  and  form  the  family 
Hystrieida;,  the  nearest  relatives  of  which  are  ,'*outh 
American  animals  without  spines.  The  genera  of  Hystri- 
eidie  are  (1)  //i/ilrlx.  with  four  or  five  species,  fouml  in 
Asia  and  .Africa,  as  well  as  .Southern  Europe  ;  (2)  Aciinlht'tn, 
with  two  species  in  Southern  .\sia:  and  iS)  Athenurn,  with 
five  species  in  Asia  ami  Africa.  It  is  the  lliittrir  cHttnta 
of  Africa  that  furnishes  chiefly  the  quills  used  as  pen- 
handles.  The  South  .Vmerican  porcupines  belong  to  the 
family  Spalacopodidaj  and  sub-family  Cercolabinic.  The 
genera  are  (1)  Erethiznn,  including  the  North  .American 
porcupine,  (2)  Ccrcnlnhrn,  am\  (3)  I'hnlomi/n  :  the  first  of 
these  has  a  short  tail :  the  last  two  a  prehensile  one.  The 
quills  of  ICrrlhizim  are  used  by  the  Inilians  in  ornamental 
work.  The  quills  of  all  the  porcupines  are  nothing  but 
modifiod  and  greatly  developed  spine-like  hairs,  and  almost 
every  grade  of  hair  is  exemplified  either  in  the  same  ani- 
mal or  in  representatives  of  relateil  types.  Belonging  to 
the  same  family  with  the  American  porcupines  arc  numer- 
ous genera,  some  of  which  have  hairs  little  less  robust  than 
the  porcupines.  The  name  porcupine  has  been  also  ex- 
tended to  the  .Australian  Ttirhifi//nH>m>',  a  representative  of 
the  order  of  Monotremes,  but  this  aninnil  has  no  relation 
wh:itever  witli  the  typical  porcupines.  (See  also  IIvstiu- 
ciii.K  and  Sp.'Vi.AcoponiD.K.)  Theodore  (1ii,i.. 

Porcupine  Ant-eater,  the  popular  name  of  the 
EcfiinsA  (which  see). 

Pordeno'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Udinc.  bea\i- 
tifuUy  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Noncello.  about 
.30  miles  from  the  city  of  Udine.  Of  its  ancient  walls  and 
once-splendid  castle  only  the  ruins  remain.  In  the  cathe- 
dral (bSgun  1:M7)  and  in  several  smaller  churches  may  bo 
seen  oil-paintings  and  frescoes  of  rare  beauty  by  Porde- 
none  ami  others  of  his  school.  The  Palazzo  Communalo 
also  contains  most  valuable  frescoes  by  the  same  artists, 
Pordenonc  has  utilized  its  abundant  water-power,  and  the 
large  cotton,  silk,  and  earthen  and  iron  ware  manufactories 
employ  more  than  2000  persons.     P.  in  1S74,  8269. 

Pore  [dr.  iTopos].  a  very  narrow  passage  in  any  solid 
substance,  but  the  name  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
efferent  ducts  of  the  glands  in  the  skin  of  animals.  The 
largest  of  these  and  the  least  abundant  are  the  duels  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  an  oily  substance. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  hcail  and  face  and  near  the 
orifices  of  the  body,  but  elsewhere  fewer  or  even  wanting. 
The  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands  are  must  numerous  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  2S00  have  been  ccmnted  in  ono 
square  inch.  Krause  estimates  the  number  on  a  single  per- 
son at  2,:!S1,24S.  In  calibre  they  are  extremely  variable. 
Por'jjy  [SlennlinimK  nnft/foiit.  or  the  Ptu/niganiifroiiK  of 
Cuvier  ami  old  .American  authors],  a  species  of  the  family 
Sparrida-  peculiar  to  the  coasts  of  the  .Atlantic  States.  This 
name  is  the  one  given  at  New  York  and  ils  vicinity,  but  it 
is  also  known  as  the  scup  about  Vincyanl  Siuind.etc.  scup- 
paug.  bream  in  lUiodc  Island  (formerly),  an.l  fairmaiil  on 
the  E,  coast  of  Virginia.  It  ranges  from  the  southern  side 
of  Cape  Cod  southwanl  to  Cape  Florida,  at  least;  im  the 
southern  coast  it  occurs  throughout  the  year,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  .lunc  and  ,Tuly.  and  on  ihc  northern  coasts  is 
only  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  summer,  before 
and  after  which  time  it  jirobahly  inhabits  I  he  deeper  waters 
off  the  coast.  It  attains  not  unfrequenlly  a  length  of  eigh- 
teen inches  and  a  weight  of  about  four  pounds  or  more : 
this  size  is  rcaidicd  probably  inaboul  five  or  siv  years:  the 
female,  however,  even  in  the  .second  year,  has  mature  eggs. 
It  is  highly  regarded  as  food,  and  is  one  of  ihc  most  promi- 
nent fishes"  of  the  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Southern  coast  cities  generally,  II  feels  quite  indis 
criminatelv  ;  worms,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  etc.  cunlnbute 
to  its  wants;  it  readilv  lakes  the  hook,  which  i-  most  fre- 
quently  hailed  with  clams.  U  is.  however,  chiefly  taken 
lor  the'  market  in  nets,  and  especially  in  pound  nel-s  along 
the  southern  New  England  coast,  11  varies  cnnsidcr.ibly 
in  abundance,  in  some  seasons  or  periods  of  seas  .n»  being 
cxcessivelv  numerous,  and  in  others  c.imj>arativcly  .•car.-c 
A  late  period  of  such  comparative  searcily  has  le.l  to  the 
investigation  of  llie  causes  thereof,  and  it  has  been  ullrib 
Hted  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  |ioun.ls  Ihroughoul  the 
season  and  for  evcrv  dav  :  legislation  has  been  alleinple  I 
in  rcard  to  the  matter.  Allhougli  a  very  savory  fish,  it- 
abiindancc  compared  with  other  fishes  renders  il  n  cheap 
article  of  food  :  formerly  il  was  sold  as  low  «•  Ion  |o  twenty 
five  cents  a  barrel,  and  wns  even  used  as  i>  manure  nl  ■•r 
near  the  places  of  capture;  it  now,  however.  folcho«  nlwmt 
six  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  at  Newport,  and  at 
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New  Bedford  about  ten  cents.     (For  farther  informatiun 

see  Itepnrt  of  tfir   U.  S.  Cumin isDioucr  of  Finh  and  Fixficrits, 

part  i.  pp.  228-LMJ. )  Tiikohouk  Hill. 

Fo'rism  [Vir.  Trbpio-^o?].  a  name  given  by  ancient  geom- 
eter."* to  a  class  of  propositions  liaving  for  their  object  to 
show  what  couditioiiw  will  render  certain  problems  indetor- 
minati'.  In  order  tliat  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  bo 
detcrininati'.  there  must  bu  as  many  independent  eoudi- 
tiou^  as  there  are  parts  to  be  determined.  II.  tlierefore, 
any  supposition  can  be  made  on  the  <i>itu  of  the  jiroblem 
that  will  cause  one  of  the  given  conditions  to  depend  upon 
one  iir  nutre  of  tlie  ntherr:.  the  solution  will  become  inde- 
terminate ;  that  i^.  the  i)vnbleiu  will  have  an  inlinite  num- 
ber of  s()lutii>ns.  The  object  of  the  porism  is,  then,  to 
discover  an  hypothesis  that  will  make  ono  of  the  given 
conditions  of  a  determinate  problem  dependent  upr)n  (me 
or  more  of  the  others.  The  nature  of  a  porism  will  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example : 
Let  A  li  ('  be  a  given 
triangle,  and  \)  any 
point  in  Its  ])]ano  ;  it  is 
required  to  draw  a  lino 
througli  1)  siieli  tliat  tlie 
sum  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars to  it  from  the  two 
vertices  on  one  side 
.shall  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  to  it  from  the  vortex 
on  the  other  side.  Suii])ose  the  problem  solved,  and  let 
D  E  be  a  lino  such  that  the  sum  of  A  E  and  B  G  is  equal 
to  C  F.  Draw  C  II  bisecting  A  B  at  H  and  cutting  D  E  at 
L;  also  draw  II  K  perpendicular  to  D  E :  then  will  H  K 
=  MAE  rB(i).  or  CF^SHK.  From  the  similar  tri- 
angles L  K  U  and  L  F  C  we  have  11  K  :  H  L  :  :  C  F  :  C  L,  or 
C  F  =  L'IIIi.  Hence,  the  line  D  E  must  cut  II  Cat  a  point 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  H  to  C,  and  this  no  matter 
what  may  bo  the  position  of  D.  In  the  general  case — that 
is,  when  1)  and  L  do  not  coincide — the  problem  i§  detcr- 
minute.  and  admits  of  but  one  solution.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  condition  that  will  make  the  pro- 
blem indeterminate.  If  we  suppose  D  to  coincide  with  L, 
the  jircceding  ]>roportion  will  be  true  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  E  IC  ;  hence,  the  condition  required  is  that  D 
shall  coincide  with  L.  and  the  operation  of  determining 
this  condition  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  porism. 
The  porism  just  considered  may  be  enunciated  as  follows  : 
To  Hnil  in  the  plane  of  a  triangle  a  point  such  that  if  any 
line  is  drawn  through  it,  and  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon 
it  from  the  vertices,  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  one 
side  shall  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  other  side. 
Playfair's  definition  of  a  porism  is  as  follows  :  *'  A  porism 
is  a  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  8uch 
conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate, 
or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions.''  W.  G.  Peck. 

Pork  [Ft.  pore  ;  L^t.  porcns,  a'*  swine"],  the  flesh  of 
the  domesticated  swine,  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  cured  either  by  salting  or  smoking,  and  in  the 
latter  case  is  called  bacon.  The  principal  source  of  the 
commercial  supply  of  pork  is  the  U.  S.  Most  other  coun- 
tries ])roduce  less  pork  than  is  required  for  homo  consump- 
tion. The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  produces  most  of  the 
swine.  They  are  mostly  transported  alive  to  large  com- 
mercial centres  like  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Bos- 
ton, ancl  Buffalo,  and  are  there  killed.  Tho  pork  is  shipped 
prineijKilly  to  (Jreat  Brittiin,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Ireland  exports  great  quantities  of  pork. 
Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  unhealthiness  of  pork 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  but,  while  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  in  many  countries  it  is  too  extensively  used,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  cheaper  article  of  flesh-food,  nor 
any  more  acceptable  to  hard-working  men,  like  lumber- 
men, sailors,  and  farm-laborers,  than  sound,  healthy  pork. 
Its  use  should,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  suitable  food, 
such  as  green  vegetables,  bread,  and  stewed  fruits.  It 
phouhl  be  also  well  cooked,  whether  used  by  itself  or  in 
the  form  of  sausage,  as  it  is  much  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  tn'rfihin. 

Poros'ity  [from  the  Gr.  Tropos,  "a  passage"],  a  property 
of  matter  in  consequence  of  which  its  molecules  are  not  in 
absolute  contact,  but  separated  by  intervals  or  pores  filled 
with  air.  The  porosity,  for  instance,  of  stone  or  wood  is 
proved  by  immersing  the  object  in  water  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump;  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  sur- 
face, that  enclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  object  will  rise  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  The  porosity,  for  instance, 
of  cast  iron  h.is  been  proved  by  forcing  water  through  the 
pores  of  a  plate  four  inches  thick. 

Porphyr'ius,  b.  at  Batanea,  Syria,  about  2.3.1  A.n. ; 
received  the  instruction  of  Origen  at  Ciesarca ;  studied 
afterward  at  Athens  under  Longinus,  and  finally  in  Ilouie 
under  Plotinus,  of  whom  he  became  a  passionate  disciple  j 


travelled  in  Sicily  and  other  countries,  but  returned  subse- 
quently to  Rome,  where  he  d.  about  ;iO.'>.  Of  his  numerous 
works,  tho  greater  jiart  is  no  longer  extant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  lost  productions  was  his  work  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  Theodosius 
II.  in  V.>i).  Among  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  biographies  of  Plutinus  an<l  Pythagoras:  a  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  C'ateij<n'in:,  generally  ))rintod  as  an 
intr(jduction  to  the  On/nnon  :  a  treatise  on  Abi*((ueuvc  frtnn 
Animal  Food,  etc.  There  is  no  collected  edition  of  his 
works, 

Por'phyry  [(^r.  nopit>vpCTi}^,  from  no(i4)vpa,  "  purple"],  a 
name  applied  tu  various  rocks,  but  ein-reetly  to  red  antitpio 
porphyry,  a  metanntrphie.  mass  of  uneleavable  feblspar, 
containing  crystals  of  orthoclaso  or  oligodaso,  which  when 
polished  causes  tho  j)urplish-gray  surface  to  be  spotted 
with  paler  jtatuhes.  Much  of  the  so-calleil  jiorphyry  is 
porphyry  crmglomerate,  containing  pebbles.  l>iabase  por- 
phyry is  hornblcndic.  The  name  porphyry  is  often  ex- 
tended to  other  volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks  containing 
feldspar  crystals. 

Por 'poise  [Jt.pnrro,  '*  hog,"  ami  prerr,  **  fish  "].  a  name 
given  to  the  small  and  slencler  sjiecies  of  the  family  I>el- 
phinidio  and  sub-family  Delpliinina^.  The  name  juobably 
owes  its  origin  to  the  snuthng  noise  wliieh  tlie  animals 
make,  simulating  the  grunt  of  the  hog.  ami  which  has 
obtained  u]»on  our  own  coasts  the  name  of  "snuffer"  and 
'*  ]>uffing  pig  "  for  the  Phoctena  Amcrirnnn.  Tney  are  reji- 
rcsented  by  numerous  species  and  several  genera — r.  ij. 
Z)r/ph ilium,  Lfiirorltamjthiis,  Turniiip»,  Lutjtuorfii/urhtin,  and 
J'hocieua,  The  species  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  gen- 
era, especially  Ddphinns,  are  found  in  almost  all  seas. 
The   most   common    American    species    are   the    /'hor/nin 

A  titer irana,  LfKfriinrlnpirhns  /enrnpfrunts,  TiirninpH  erchrti- 
rniti,  and  Df^fphinui*  delphix  of  the  Athintic.  an<l  the  /Vm- 
ca'Ho  vomer inu,  Lri(p:unrhifn'-huH  thirnfin,  TnrNittpn  (rifHi, 
JJelphinus  Jiairdii,  and  Meucorhaniphitu  borcnliH  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.  TiiKonoitR  Gill. 

Por'pora  (Nicol6),  b.  at  Naples  Aug.  19.  108(5;  d. 
there  in  Feb.,  17G7;  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sing- 
ing-masters and  composers  of  his  time.  Among  his  pupilt? 
were  Farinelli  and  Cassarelli.  His  compositions,  bO  operas, 
a  number  of  masses,  etc.,  are  now  forgotten,  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  he  is  still  remembered  as  the  successful  com- 
petitor of  Handel  during  his  visit  to  London  in  IT-'iO,  and 
as  the  master  of  Haydn  during  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1740. 

Porret'ta,  town  of  Italy.  i»rovinec  of  Bologna,  on  the 
railway  between  Florence  and  Bologna,  abruit  'i^  miles 
from  the  latter  city.  P(»rretta  has  only  .'i^OO  inhabitants, 
but  is  fast  growing  in  population  and  in  im])ortance  on  ac- 
count of  its  much-frequented  hot  sulphur  springs,  which 
arc  rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  freshness  ami  purity 
of  the  air,  the  town  being  about  W'M)  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  ]jlace  is  further  noticeable  for  the  jets  of  inflammable 
gas  which  issue  forth  near  the  springs,  and  which  are 
used  for  lighting  a  part  of  the  village. 

Porsen'na,  a  king  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusiura, 
with  whom  the  Tarquins.  when  expelled  from  Rome, 
sought  refuge  and  aid ;  is  believed  to  have  conquered 
Rome  and  occupied  it  for  some  time — a  fact  which  some 
Roman  historians,  such  as  Tacitus,  hint  at,  while  others, 
such  as  Livy,  conceal  the  fact  under  the  brilliant  legends 
of  Horatius  Codes,  Mucins  Scjevola,  etc.  Pliny  in  his 
HtHturiii  NftfuraJiH  gives  a  description  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Porsenna. 

Por'son  (Rtchart)),  b.  at  East  Ruston,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  2J.  1759.  son  of  the  parish  clerk  :  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won 
the  Craven  scholarship,  the  chancellor's  medal,  and  a  fel- 
lowship 1782;  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  criti- 
cal labors  upon  the  texts  of  classical  authors;  published 
in  1790  his  famous  Lettern  on  the  spuriousncss  of  the  text 
of  the  three  witnesses;  resigned  his  fcllowshij)  1791  from 
conscientious  scruples  about  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 
at  £-iO  per  annum,  his  friends  subscribing  a  fund  for  his 
salary;  became  librarian  of  the  London  Institution  ISOfi; 
published  critical  editions  of  several  plays  of  Euri])ides, 
and  corrected  the  text  of  /Fschylus,  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Herodotus.  D.  at  London  Sept.  25. 1S08.  Ho  was  as  noted 
for  his  marvellous  memory  as  for  his  vast  erudition.  His 
Aotei  on  Aristophanes  (edited  by  Dobree)  were  published 
1S20.  and  tho  Lexicon  of  Photius  1822.  (See  his  Li/c  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  1861.) 

Por'ta  (Carlo),  b.  at  Milan  1770;  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alessandro  Manzoni  and  of  Tommaso  (Jrossi. 
Of  his  poems  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  which  have  passed 
through  many  editions,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  one  en- 
titled Viagrazi  de  Giovanin  Bunyee.    Porta  was  an  amiable 
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satirist,  most  true  to  nature  and  full  of  power  and  vii;or  : 
thus  far,  he  stands  unrivalled  among  writers  in  diaietto. 
D.  1S21. 

Por'ta,del'lafGiAMBATTisTA).b.  inNaplesabontl540; 
studieil  natural  science,  especially  optif^s :  travelled  much 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France:  founded  in  his  native  city  an 
academy,  I  .Segreti,  which  held  its  meetings  in  his  own 
house,  and  to  which  none  was  admitted  unless  he  had 
made  some  discovery  in  natural  philosophy;  became  very 
famous  on  account  of  certain  predictions  wliich  turne<l 
true,  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  people  who  wished  to 
know  something  of  the  future:  was  accused  of  magic,  and 
compelled  by  the  pope  to  dissolve  bis  academy ;  wrote 
many  volumes  on  natural  magic,  geometry,  optics,  the 
human  physiognomy,  etc.  :  invented  the  camet-u  olt^cnra, 
and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  visual  perception  is 
not  effected  by  rays  emanating  from  the  eye,  but  by  rays 
reflected  from  the  objects.     D.  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  Ifilj. 

Portailown',  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  on 
the  Banu.  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  linen  yarn,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn.  It  communi- 
cates by  canal  with  the  sea  at  Newry.     P.  C6dS. 

Portaels'  (.Iran  Fran'i;ois),  b.  atVilvoordcn,  province 
of  South  lirabant,  Belgium,  in  1S2II:  studied  painting  in 
the  .Academy  of  Brussels,  at  Paris  under  Paul  l)elaroche, 
and  in  Rome;  travelled  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  and  was 
ai>pointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  (ihent  in  1S47.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  -i  Drowjht  in  E'jijpt,  The  Stori/- 
teller  o/  Citiru,  A  Funeral  in  llm  Desert  of  Sues,  and  A 
Caravan  in  Syria  overtaken  bi/  a  Simoom. 

Port'age,  county  of  X.  E.  Ohio.  .\rea,  500  sq.  m.  It 
is  level,  fertile,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  dairy  products.  Cheese,  lumber,  carriages,  leather, 
glass,  machinery,  saddlery,  etc.  are  among  the  manufac- 
tured articles.  Coal  is  found  at  some  ])oints.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and 
Mahoning,  and  .Atlantic  and  Great  Western  11.  Rs.  Cap. 
Ravenna.     P.  24,JS4. 

Porta^,  county  of  Central  Wisconsin.  Area,  792 
sq.  m.  It  is  undulating,  and  abounds  in  pine  timber, 
which  is  extensively  cut  and  sawn.  The  soil  is  good. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  st:iple  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  bv  Wisconsin  UiverandWisconsinCentralK.il. 
Cap.  Stevens's  Point.     P.  10,6;il. 

Portage,  tp..  Porter  co.,  Ind..  on  Lake  Michigan, 
Caluniel  Itivcr,  and  .Michigan  Central  R.  K.     P.  72S. 

Portage,  t|i..  St.  .loscph  co.,  Iml.,  on  St.  Joseph  River, 
includes  the  \  illage  of  South  Bend,  the  county-seat.  P.  777. 

Portage,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on  Sturgeon  River. 
P.  i:.  III. 

Portage,  p. -V.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on  Kala- 
mazoo division  of  Lake  Shore  and  Jlichigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  and  on  Grand  Riipids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  lOJO. 

Portage,  v..  Portage  des  Siou.\  tp..  St.  Chsirles  co.,  Mo., 
on  Mississippi  River  at  the  point  where  the  .Sioux  car- 
ried their  canoes  across  the  peninsula  to  i\Iissouri  River. 
P.  1110. 

Portage,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesee  River, 
Gene.see  Valley  Can.al,  and  Buffalo  division  of  Erie  R.  K., 
which  here  crosses  Genesee  River  on  a  bridge  800  feet  long. 
P.  liiliS. 

Portage,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.,  between  Jliddle  Por- 
Lige  and  .Auglaize  rivers.      P.  8UU. 

Portage,  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  0.,  on  the  ])eninsula  between 
Sandusky  Bay  and  Lake  Erie.     P.  124(1. 

Portage,  tp..  Summit  co.,  0.,  between  Cuyahoga  and 
Tuscarawas  rivers,  includes  the  city  of  Akron,  the  county- 
scat.     P.  1.>'.I4. 

Portage,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.,  on  Middle  Por- 
tage lUver.      P.  lOllU. 

Portage,  tp..  Cameron  co.,  Pa.,  on  Sinnomahoning 
River  and  Philadelphia  and  Erie  division  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  R..  near  Portage  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Alle- 
gheny River.      P.  tlU. 

Portage,  city.  Pacific  in.,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  government  canal  between  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  has  a  high  sdlool  and  an  excellent  system  of  coni- 
m()n  schools,  s  churches,  :i  weekly  newspaiiers,  2  banks, 
1  fotindry  and  m;ichinc-shop.  a  brewery.  I  Ilouring-mill,  1 
tannery,  and  stores.  It  is  the  terminus  of  2  railroads,  and 
has  a  round-house  and  repair-shops.     P.  31145. 

E.  W.  Stkvkns.  .M.  I)..  Ei>.  "Westkrn  AnvAXCK." 
Portage   ties  Sioiiv,  p.-v.  and  t|i.,  St.  Charles  co., 
.Mo.,  on  Mi,-sissip|.i  lii\ci-.      P.  ISIll. 

Portage  Lake  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  124. 


Portageville,  p.-v.,  Genesee  Falls  tp.,  Wyoming  co., 
N.  \.,  on  Genesee  River  and  Uufl'alo  divisiuo  of  Eric  K.  R. 
P.  191. 

Portale'gre,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Aleintcio, 
near  the  Spanish  frontier,  is  surrounded  with  dilapidated 
fortifications,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  largo  cloth  man- 
ufactures.    P.  CUOO. 

Port  .Vllcn,  i).-v.,  Oakland  tp.,  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on 

Iowa  Ri\cr.     P.  ."lO. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  llayti,  situated  on  its 
western  coast,  on  the  Bay  of  (ionaives,  isan  ill-built,  fillliy. 
and  unhealthy  place.  JIud  islands,  overgrown  with  man- 
grove shrubs,  form  in  the  harbor,  and  remain  there :  dung- 
hills obstruct  the  jiassago  in  the  streets,  and,  according  to 
an  account  taken  in  Is  ill,  more  than  half  of  the  ebildrcn 
of  the  city  grow  up  without  any  school  education.  The 
senate-house  is  the  only  public  building  worth  mentioning. 
Coffee,  cocoa,  mahogany,  and  Campcche-wood  are  exi>orlcd. 
P.  2^.,000. 

Port  Aus'tin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Huron,  has  .1  churches,  1  newspaper,  3  gait  manufactories, 
2  grindstone-quarries,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     P.  778. 

AViLLiAH  F.  Clakk,  Ed.  "Hip.ox  Co.  Jii:ws." 

Port  Bruce,  a  port  of  entry  of  Malahide  tp.,  Elgin 
CO..  Out..  Canaila.  jdeasantlv  situated  at  the  moutli  of  Cat- 
fish Creek  un  Lake  Erie.     P.  about  200. 

Port  Bur'well,  a  port  of  entry  of  Bayham  tp.,  Elgin 
CO.,  Out.,  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  has  been  of  late  years  steadily 
increasing.     P.  about  l.'iOO. 

Port  By'ron,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Rock  Island  co..  III.,  on 
Mississipjii  River  and  AVestcrn  Union  R.  R.,  at  head  of 
Upper  Rapids.     P.  of  v.  570:  of  tp.  S:i2. 

Port  Byron,  p.-v..  Mentz  tp..  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  Erie  Canal,  26  miles  W.  of 
Syracuse,  has  4  churches.  1  bank,  pajier  and  grist  mills.  1 
newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     P.  10811. 

C.  E.  JoH.NsoN,  El).  '•  Ciino.\iri,i;." 

Port  Car'bon,  p.-b..  East  Norwegian  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  River,  Mahanoy  and  Broad  Moun- 
tain R.  li..  and  Schuylkill  Valley  branch  of  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.,  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  coal-mines,  3 
miles  N.  E.  of  I'oltsville.     P.  2251.' 

Port  tlhes'ter,  jl-v..  Rye  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
cm  New  York  New  liaven  and  Hartford  R.  R..  25  miles 
from  New  York  City.  It  was  incorporated  in  ISOS;  has  1 
institute,  a  large  i)ublie  and  a  gradeii  school,  5  churches.  2 
banks,  on  ir<)n-foundry,  2  shirt-factories,  public  halls, 
hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  screw-bolt  manufactory,  I 
woollen-mill,  and  1  carriage-coupling,  etc.  manufactory. 
P.  3797.  B.  F.  .AsiiLi:v,  Ei>.  "  Joi'Iinai.." 

Port  Clin'ton,  p.-b..  West  Brunswick  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO..  Pa.,  on  Scbiivlkill  River  and  Canal  and  Philadelphia 
and  Reailiug  R.  it-      P.  578. 

Port  Clinton,  p.-v..  Portage  tp..  cap.  of  Ottawa  en.. 
0.,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Portage  River  and  on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R..  14  miles  W.  of 
Sandusky,  has  1  weekly  neivsjiaper  and  some  lake  trade. 
P.  543. 

Port  Col'borne,  a  thriving  port  of  entry  of  Welland 
CO.,  Out.,  Canada,  on  Lake  Erie  where  Wellaml  Canal  be- 
gins, ami  on  Welland  Railway  and  Buflalo  branch  of  Grand 
Trunk,  20  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  has  an  elevator  which 
can  transfer  6000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour  from  vessels 
to  the  cam.  It  has  3  churches  and  n  lighthouse.  P.  of 
sub-district,  OSS. 

Port  Dalhou'sic,  port  of  entry,  the  terminus  of  Wel- 
land Canal  and  Railway,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  in  Grantham 
tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  31  miles  by  water  from  Toronto.  It  has  n 
lighthouse  and  sonic  mauufaelures.    P.  of  sub-district,  1081. 

Port  Depos'it,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Cwil  co.,  Md.,  on  K. 
bank  of  Sn,-i|uehanna  River,  at  head  of  navigation  for 
hcavilv-lailen  boats,  and  on  Port  Deposit  branch  of  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  ami  Baltimore  U.  K.,  liu.s  1  newspaper 
and  large  interests  in  the  lumber  triiile  on  the  Susquehonna 
ami  in  shipping  granite  to  Baltimore.     P.  18311. 

Port  Oo'ver.  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk  co.,  Ont.,  Con- 
oda,  at  the  mouth  of  Lynn  liiver,  on  Lake  Erie.  It  ex- 
ports lumber  and  farm  produce,  has  some  manufaclurea 
and  1  weekly  newspaper.     P.  about  lion. 

Porte,  Ottoman  Porte,  or  Sublime  Porte  (the 
"loflv  gale."  or  high  gate  of  the  impel  nl  palace,  am. .in; 
the  livzanlines,  as  among  other  Orientals,  was  a  lavonlo 
seat  o"f  justice:  also  the  gates  of  cities  arc  places  for  de 
liheralive  meetings),  names  which  ure  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Turkey  and  tho  aulun'f  court  at  Con- 
stanlinople. 
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Port  EI'ginOfoRMAXTON  P.O.),  a  port  on  Lake  Huron, 
in  Bruce  co.,  Ont..  Canada,  55  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Godericli, 
has  ^iiriif  triiile  aud  manul'acturos  and  1  weelily  newspaper. 
P.  about  "50. 

Port  Eliz'abeth,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
most  important  town  of  the  eastern  province  of  tlie  Kn^- 
lish  ciiloiiv  of  tlie  Capo  of  (iooil  Hope.  It  was  founded  in 
1S21I.  and  is  situated  on  Al);oa  liay  in  lat.  34°  .S..  and 
its  f;rowth  lias  been  steady  and  ra]iid.  In  1SI7  the  value 
of  its  exports  and  impctrts  amounted  to  £530.602;  in  18G7, 
to  £4,0011,000.  The  wool-trade  of  all  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  colony  is  here  concentrated,  and  splendid  ware- 
houses line  the  bay.  P.  17,908,  of  whom  most  are  of 
Knglish  descent. 

Por'ter.  See  Beer,  by  PnoF.  C.  F.  Ciiaxdler,  Ph.  D., 
M.  I).,  LL.D. 

Porter,  county  of  N,  W.  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  S,  by  Kankakee  Hivcr.  Area,  450  sq.  m. 
Its  N.  portion  is  sandy,  the  .-<.  wet  ami  marshy  ;  the  central 
part  is  productive  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
various  railroads.  It  has  important  manufacturing  inter- 
ests.    Cap.  Valparaiso.     P.  i;i,'J42. 

Porter,  tp.,  Porter  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1006. 
Porter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  Great  Ossi- 
pee  River.     P.  1104. 

Porter,  tp.,  Cass  co..  .Mich.     P.  19:!3. 
Porter,  p.-v.  and   tp.,   Midland  co.,   Mich.,  on  Pine 
River.     P.  82. 

Porter,  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  Mich.     P.  1316. 
Porter,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  Mo.     P.  959. 
Porter,  tp.,  Richardson  co..  Neb.     P.  219. 
Porter,  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario  at 
mouth  of  Niagara  River.     Includes  Fort  Niagara  and  the 
village  of  Youngstown.     P.  2042. 

Porter,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  819. 
Porter,  tp.,  Scioto  eo.,  0.,  on  Ohio  and  Little  Scioto 
rivers  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.     P.  1965. 

Porter,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  on  Red  Bank  Creek.  P. 
1546. 

Porter,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     P.  1101. 
Porter,  tp..  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Juniata  River  and 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.     P.  1253. 

Porter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  525. 
Porter,  tp.,  Lycoming  oo.,  Pa.     P.  650. 
Porter,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Pa.     P.  102. 
Porter,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1167. 
Porter,  tp..  Rock  co..  Wis.     P.  1223. 
Porter  (Alexanoer  J.),  b.  near  Armagh,  Ireland,  in 
1786  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  ISOl  ;  engaged  in  mercantile  )iur- 
suits  at  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1807;  settled  at  St.  Martinsville,  La.,  ISIO;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a  State  constitu- 
tion 1811  ;  gained  prominence  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  Whig 
politician  ;  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louis- 
iana 1821;  wiis  U.  S.  Senator  1834-37;  .again  elected  in 
1843,  but  declined  to  accept  on  account  of  ill-health.     D. 
at  -\ttak.apas  J.an.  13,  1844.     The  existing  jurisprudence 
of  Louisiana  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Judge  Porter. 
Porter    (Andrew),    b.    at   Worcester.    Pa.,    Sept.    24, 
1743;  taught  a  school  at  Philadelphia  from  1767  till  June, 
1776,  when  he  accepted  from  Congress  a  comjnission  as 
captain  of  marines  ;  was  soon  transferred  to  the  artillery, 
in  which  he  rendered  good  service,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  at  the  close  of  the  war;  was  a  commissioner  to 
survey  the  boundary-lines  of  the  State   1784-SS  ;  became 
brifailier-general   of  State   militia   1800,   soon    afterward 
major-general ;  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1809  ;  declined  the  post  of  secretary  of  war  ten- 
dered him    by  Pres.  Madison  in  1812.     D.  at  Harrisburg 
Nov.  10, 1813.    Three  of  his  sons  filled  high  political  posts. 
Porter  (Assi  Maria),  sister  of  Jane.  b.  at  Durham, 
England,  about  1780  :  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  in  her 
chiTdhood  she  was  a  favorite  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  wrote 
many  novels  and  talcs,  which  once  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  but  are  now  forgotten.     D.  near  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, June  21,  1832. 

Porter  (ArcrsTrs  S.).  nephew  of  Peter  B.,  b.  at  Can- 
andaigua.  X.  Y.,  in  1798;  gradu-atcd  at  Union  College  in 
1818  ;  studie<i  law  with  the  late  Judge  Howell  at  Canan- 
daigua;  .settled  first  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y..  and  afterward 
removed  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  of  which  city  he  was  for  some 
years  mayor  ;  was  afterward  elected  tr>  the  Senate  of  the 
TJ.  S.,  in  which  he  ranked  as  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
upright  members.     D.  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1872, 


Porter  (Benjamin  F.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C  in  Sept.. 
1808  ;  was  self-educated  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an 
early  age;  afterward  studied  medieiue.  which  ho  practised 
in  Alabama  until  1830,  when  he  relumed  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  was  elected  to  the  .-Vlabama  legislature  1832  ;  be- 
came reporter  of  the  State  1835  ;  was  elected  to  the  bench 
1840,  but  declined,  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  his 
election  ;  edited  14  vols,  of  the  Alabama  Hrp„iis ;  trans- 
lated Ileincccius's  Klcim-ntu  of  ihr  IhkiIiuIi-i  ;  published  a 
volume  of  I'urniH  at  Charleston,  and  was  frequently  an 
orator  on  public  occasions  and  a  contributor  to  periodicals. 
Porter  (David),  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1780; 
served  from  boyhood  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  under 
his  father,  who  was  a  sea-captain  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  midshipman  .Apr..  1798;  was  on  board  the  Constellation 
during  her  engagement  with  a  French  frigate  1799  ;  became 
a  lieutenant  Oct.,  1799;  was  wonmlcd  in  an  action  with 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo  Jan..  1800;  took 
part  in  the  naval  war  upon  Tripoli  l.sOl-06;  was  captured 
in  the  Philadelphia  Oct..  1803.  and  held  for  eighteen  months 
a  prisoner;  was  given  command  of  the  frigate  Essex  (32 
guns)  in  1812;  captured  II.  B.  M.'s  ship  Alert,  the  first 
man-of-war  taken  from  the  British  ;  made  several  other 
prizes;  sailed  to  the  I'acific  Jan.,  1813;  captured  several 
whalers  and  tr'.ding  vessels,  hut  was  himself  captured  in 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  Mar.  28,  1814.  by  two  British  ves- 
sels after  a  severe  fight ;  published  a  Journnl  of  Ihe  Vniiisc 
of  the  Emex  (2  vols.,  1815);  w.as  a  navy  commissioner 
1815-23;  commanded  an  expedition  against  West  Inilian 
pirates  1824;  was  court-martialed  and  suspended  for  six 
months  in  1825  for  di.>i<ibedience  to  orders  in  a  difficulty 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Pue:  to  Rico ;  resigned  his 
commission  ."^ug.  18,  1826,  and  accepted  the  command  of 
the  Mexican  navy;  w.as  sent  as  consul  to  Algiers  1829; 
was  made  charge  d'affaires  to  Turkey  1830  ;  was  afterward 
promoted  to  minister  resident,  and  negotiated  several 
treaties  with  the  Porte.  D.  at  Pera,  near  Constantinople, 
Mar.  28, 1843.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  and 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia.  From  his  letters  to  a  friend  a  work  wafcompiled, 
Conutnnlinople  and  il8  Environs  (2  vols..  1835).  \  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  Washington  Irving  appeared  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
AitaUctic  Mngazine.  PoRTER  C.  BLIS.S. 

Porter  (David  Dixon),  b.  June  8,  1814,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  the  gallant  Porter  of  Essex  fame,  hav- 
ing left  our  service  and  accepted  the  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Mexico  iluring  her  war  with 
Spain,  obtained  an  appointment  for  his  son  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  Mexican  navy,  and  sent  him  to  sea  in  the 
Guerrero,  a  22-gun  brig,  having  a  complement  of  180 
officers  and  men,  .and  commanded  by  his  nephew.  David  II. 
Porter,  an  enterprising  officer  of  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who,  like  his  uncle,  had  served  in  our  navy.  The 
a'uerrero  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  Apr.  17,  1827,  and  a 
few  weeks  thereafter  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  frigate  La 
Lealtad,  fully  manned  and  carrying  04  guns.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  frigate.  Capt.  Porter  reso- 
lutely gave  battle,  and  absolutely  maiutaineil  the  unequal 
fight  for  nearly  four  hours,  not  striking  his  colors  until  the 
brig  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  and  her  spars 
and  sails  so  torn  to  pieces  as  to  make  her  utterly  unman- 
ageable. "  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  saw  the  Mexican  flag 
come  down  they  put  their  helm  up  and  ran  down  t()  the 
Guerrero,  delivering  two  heavy  broadsides  when  within 
100  yards."  During  this  cowardly  firing  Capt.  Porter, 
"  one  of  the  bravest  men  th.at  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck," 
was  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and  his  remains,  instead 
of  being  interred  with  military  honors,  according  to  the 
usages  of  war,  were  barbarously  thrown  overboard  by  the 
victors  in  plain  view  of  the  land.  Two  years  after  this 
rough  experience  David  D.  Porter  entered  our  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  and  as  a  lieutenant  eighteen  years  later  we 
find  him  actively  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  our 
navy  on  the  E.  coast  of  .Mexico,  and  adding  new  lustre  to 
a  name  already  regarded  in  the  X.  S.  as  a  synonym  for 
valor.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Porter,  then  a  com- 
mander. w.as  despatched  in  the  Powhatan  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  for  whose  beleaguered  garrison  the 
President  felt  great  solicitude.  This  duty  accomidished, 
he  went  vigorously  to  work  fitting  out  a  mortar  flotilla  lor 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  guarding  the  approaches  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  the  government 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  get  possession  of. 
After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  the  mortar  flotilla  was  .ac- 
tively engaged  at  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862,  Porter 
was  "placed  in  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  on  the 
Western  rivers  above  New  Orleans,  with  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  His  ability  as  a  commander-in-chief  was  now 
conspicuously  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  battles  which  he 
fought,   but  "also   in   the  creation  of  a   really  formidable 
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fleet  out  of  river-steamboats,  which  he  covered  with  such 

plating  as  they  couhl  bear.  Inspired  by  his  example,  his 
officers  and  men  disphiyed  a  lieroism  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  wherever  there  was  water  enough  to  float  a 
gunboat  there  the  old  tlag  was  carried  and  respected.  In 
ISfU,  l*ortcrwastran;*ferred  to  the  A tian tic  coast  to  command 
the  naval  forces  destined  to  operate  against  the  defences 
of  Wilmington,  X.  (_'..  ami  *»n  Jan.  lo,  ISGj,  llic  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher  was  hailed  by  the  country  as  a  glorious  ter- 
mination of  his  arduous  war-service.  In  ISGO  he  was  made 
vico-adtniral,  and  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  which  institution  is  still  reaping  the  benetit  of 
his  able  administration  of  four  years ;  and  on  tlie  lieath  of 
Farragut  (in  1870)  he  succeeded  that  illustrious  man  as 
the  admiral  of  the  navy.  Fo.vhall  A.  Pauki:k. 

Vortcr  (David  R.),  son  of  Gen.  Andrew,  b.  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1788;  became  a  la^vyer ;  was  frequently  a 
member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  became  an' ex- 
tensive iron  manufacturer,  and  was  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  two  successive  terms  (1839—45).  D.  at  Harris- 
burg  Aug.  f),  1807. 

Porter  (EuENEZRn).  D.  D.,  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Corn- 
wall, t'lmn..  Oct.  0,  1772;  removed  in  1779.  with  his  father, 
to  Tiinnoiith,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1792;  became 
in  I7'.)tl  pastiir  rif  the  Congregational  church,  Washington, 
Conn.;  in  1SI2  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  and  in  1827 
president  of  Andover  Thenlogieal  Seminary.  D.  at  An- 
dover  Apr.  8,  18,'J4.  Author  of  Yonuff  Pmichcr'n  Manunl 
(1819)  and  a  series  of  works  on  sacred  rhetoric;  an<i  com- 
piler of  the  Rhetor'tcrtl  Render  (18;U  ).  of  which  more  than 
;il)0  editions  were  issued.  Several  volumes  of  his  lectures 
and  other  discourses  have  been  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S. 

Porter  (Eliphalet),  D.  D.,  b.  at  North  Bridgewater, 
M:is<..  .lune  U,  1758;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1777  ; 
studied  theology  with  his  father,  Rev.  John  Porter,  who 
was  minister  at  North  Bridgewater  from  1740  to  18((2;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Roxbury 
Oct.  2,  I7S2,  and  filled  that  post  until  his  death.  Dec.  7, 
18;j:!.  Author  of  a  Eidn>jtf  on  Watthlnffton  ( ISOO)  and  of  a 
number  of  separately  ])ubUshed  sermons,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sidences. 

Porter  fFiTZ  Jonx),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in  Sept., 
1822;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery 
July,  1845;  served  throughout  the  war  with  Mexico  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  being 
wunmlcd  at  the  assault  of  the  capital.  Sept.  Ki.  18(7  ;  brevet 
captain  antl  major  for  gallantry  at  MoHno  del  Rev  and 
Chapultejicc.  From  1849  to  1855  he  was  stationed  at  West 
Point  as  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  was  for  a 
year  adjutant  of  the  post.  Transferred  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  department,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  captain, 
June.  1851),  he  served  in  this  capacity  at  various  points, 
being  (1857-00)  assistant  a<liutant-general  of  the  Utah 
expedition.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1 5th  In- 
fantry May  14,  1861.  and  three  days  later  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff"  with  (Jen. 
Patterson  and  (Jen.  Banks  until  Aug.,  1801,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  coinmaml  of  a  division  in  the  dufenees  of 
Washington  (Army  of  the  Ptitomac).  In  the  Virginia 
Peninsular  campaign  he  was  direi-tor  of  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  otli  corps,  which  furmed  the  right  wing  of 
the  army,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Meidianicsvillu  and 
Gaines's  Mill  ;  at  Mulvorn  Hill  liis  command  hcM  tlio  left, 
which  mainly  resisteil  the  assaults  of  that  day.  In  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Hun  hid  corps  suffered  severely  on 
Aug.  ."HI,  but  was  not  engagcl  on  the  29tli.  although  <)rderod 
into  action  by  Gen.  Pope.  Continuing  in  fonimand  of  bis 
corps,  he  was  present  at  Antictam,  but  in  November  was 
arraigned  before  a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders  at  Manassas,  and  on  Jan.  21,  180;l.  was 
cashiered.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  commissinner  of 
publii-  works  of  New  York  Citv,  but  failed  of  contirmation 
Jan.,  1870. 

Porter  ((ticoKfjK  U.),  son  of  Gen.  Andrew,  b.  at  Lnn- 
castcr.  Pa.,  in  1790;  was  liberally  educated;  became  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  extensive  business  capacity  ;  was 
appuinterl  governor  of  Michigan  Territory  18;U,  and  while 
holiling  tliat  office  d.  at  Detroit  July  0.  is:i4. 

Porter  (HouArK).  son  of  Gov.  David  P.,  b.  in  Penn- 
sylviuiia  May,  I8:t7;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  became  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  ordnunc-e  July, 
1800,  major  ISO":  in  Oct..  isC.l,  accompanied  the  Port  Koyal 
expedition  as  Bssi.-^tant  ordnance  <(f!ieer ;  engaged  in  (lie 
siege  and  reduction  of  l-'nrt  Pulaski,  (»a. ;  on  James  Isbind 
e\pe<litioQ;  chief  of  urdoanco  Army  of  the  Potomac  July- 


Sept.,  1862  ;  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio  Sept..  1862-Jan., 
1S0:J;  of  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Jan.-Xov..  180:1;  as 
A.  D.  (J.  on  the  stalT  of  Lieut.-tJen.  (Jrant  Apr.,  1801,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  of 
1804-05,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  retained  on  the 
staff  of  (Jen.  Grant  until  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the 
Presidency,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  President  as  his 
military  secretary  ;  resigned  1873  to  become  manager  of 
the  Pullman  Palace-Car  Co. 

Porter  (Jamks  Davis),  b.  at  Paris.  Tenn..  Dec.  7.  1828; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Nashville.  Tenn. ;  graduated 
in  1840  :  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  in  1859- 
00;  adjutant-general  of  Cheatham's  Confederate  divipion ; 
delegate  from  Henry  co.  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1870;  elected  judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  circuit  of 
Tennessee  in  1871  for  a  term  of  eight  years;  resigned  in 
Feb.,  1874:  nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  Aug.,  1874;  elected  in  the  following  November; 
inaugurated  in  Jan..  1875.  Jamks  D.  Pauk. 

Porter  (James  Madison),  son  of  Gen.  Andrew,  b. 
at  Selma,  Pa..  Jan.  G,  I79:i;  was  educated  for  the  bar; 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812;  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention  of  I8;i8; 
took  an  important  jiart  in  its  labors;  was  appoittted  secre- 
tary of  war  by  Pres.  Tyler  lS4:i.  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate:  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lafayette  College  at 
Easton  ;  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  twenty-five  years, 
and  serveil,  at  diff'erent  times,  as  president  judge  of  two 
judicial  districts.     D.  at  Easton  Nov.  II,  1802. 

Porter  (Jane),  b.  at  Durham.  England,  in  1770,  daugh- 
ter of  a  surgeon  in  the  0th  Dragoons,  who  died  during  her 
childhood;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh:  afterward  lived 
with  her  mother  successively  at  London,  at  Ditton-on- 
Thames,  and  at  Esher ;  published  in  hSO.*?  her  popular 
novel.  Thuddeufi  <ff  Wni-naw  ;  in  1809  the  equally  success- 
ful ScoUinh  Clu'r/n  ;  wrote,  at  the  request  of  (Jeorge  IV., 
Duke  Chrinflmi  nf  Lunvfiui'ffh,  or  Trod itiouH  from  the  Ifurtz 
{'.\  vols.,  1824),  and  besides  several  other  novels  issued  in 
1831  a  fictitious  but  highly  circumstantial  Xurrativc  uf  the 
Shipwreck  of  Sir  Edwnrd  Sroirortf,  whieli  by  some  re- 
viewers was  deemed  a  genuine  narrative  of  facts.  Most 
of  Miss  Porter's  works  were  republisheij  in  the  U.  S., 
where  thev  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  D.  at  Bristol 
May  24,  1850. 

Porter  (John  .\i>nisos),  M.  A..  M.  D..  b.  at  Catskill, 
N.  v..  ftlar.  15,  1822;  graduated  at  Yale  in  IS42;  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  modern  languages  in  Delaware 
(College:  went  in  1847  to  Giesscn  and  studied  chemistry 
with  Liebig;  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in 
Brown  (niversity  1850-52;  held  ebemit^al  profcssorsliipH 
in  Yale  College  1852-04.  D.  at  New  Haven.  Conn..  .Aug. 
25.  1800.  Author  of  two  chemical  textbooks  and  nf  seve- 
ral scientific  papers;  edited  the  t'onncrtifitt  War  Jiecord  ; 
translated  parts  of  the  Kulemln  (pub.  1808). 

Porter  (.losiii  a),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  I7:i0  ; 
d.  at  Salisbury,  Conn..  1825 :  gradinited  at  Vale  College; 
was  a  representative  in  the  general  assembly  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  the  pay  table:  also  colonel  in  the 
State  militia,  and  agent  to  look  after  the  first  fn>iiir-iitiiil« 
cannon  and  balls  use<i  in  the  war  and  manufactured  at 
Salisbury  from  its  celebrated  iron.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
officers  at  the  battle  (d"  Saratoga,  he  volnnlurily  led  a  regi- 
ment through  the  engagement.  That  ended,  he  attended 
in  the  hospital  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  the  soldier-doetor  hehl  important 
public  trusis.  Gkoiick  W.  Hoi.i.ky. 

Porter  (.Mosi:s).  b.  at  Danvors,  Mass.,  in  1755:  en- 
tered the  Revolutionary  army  as  lieutenant  of  artillery  ; 
was  at  Hunker's  Hill  ;  served  through  the  war;  remained 
in  the  regular  army  after  its  close  :  participated  in  Wiiyne'ji 
campaitrn  of  1791  and  other  Indian  wars;  hreame  e-ilnnol 
()f  light  artillery  Mar.  12,  1SI2:  distinguished  himself  nt 
Ihe  capture  of  Fort  George,  May  27,  ISI.'I;  npiiointed 
brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  Sept.  10.  ISlfl;  took 
commanfT  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1811;  became  colonel  Int  Artil- 
lery .May,  1821.     D.  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  Apr.  II,  1822. 

Porter  i  NuaiO.  D.  D..  LL.D..  h.  at  Farminglon,  Conn., 
De-.  14.  isll.  son  of  llev.  Noub  Porter,  l».  D.,  mini-ler  of 
Farmingtou  for  fifty -five  years  (  b.  I7sl  :  d.  Sep!.  21.  \SiU\); 
graduated  at  Vale  College  I8;;l  ;  taught  nehoul  at  New 
Haven  I8.Tl-:i:i;  was  tutor  nt  Vale  |8:;;t-:i5,  putKuing  llip- 
ologieal  studies  at  the  same  time;  became  piiflor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  New  .Milford,  Conn..  Apr..  \s:u\; 
POttlod  at  Springfield.  .Mass.,  18  (J;  wa^*  elio-cn  Clark  pro- 
fesflor  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  nt  Vale  Col- 
lego  I84rt;  spent  a  year  (I85.t-.S4)  in  Kuntpe.  chiefly  in 
(iermanv,  whcrt*  he  niailc  a  elono  ffludy  of  mixlrrn  (ierman 
pbilusoidty.  and  w:\<  rlccii-d  prenidnnt  of  Vale  CoIIclTc  on 
the  resignation  of  l>i    W  ■•>!-'  \  m  1-:  1.     \oili..r  '■(  un  //-• 
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ton'cal  Dhconrac,  delivered  at  Farmington  Nov,  4, 1840,  in 
couinicinonition  of  the  2flnth  nnnivorsary  of  the  Fcttlc- 
rntnit  of  that  town  :  a  prixo  essay  im  The  Etlnrntiunul  Si/»- 
triuft  Iff'  thf  /'iin'tans  and  the  Jvunito  cumptirt'd  (New  York. 
IS/il),  The  finmnn  /tttcllcrt,  irith  an  Iiitrttdnction  up'»n 
P»t/rh<do;f»/  Olid   the  Sfnl   (New  York,   ISOSi.   /?«»/•«  and 

7?r«'//i"/  (  ISTO),  Amrrirttu  CnHetfen  mid  the  Afnvrimu  I'uh- 
lie  (IS70).  KhmrntH  uf  lutfllrrtttnl  /VkVo**..;;//;/ (  1S7  1  ),  boillJC 
an  nbridj^mciit  of  the  larger  work,  and  The  Srienre  it/ 
yafitre  vrvaiiH  the  Sricncc  <»/  Af'tti  (1871).  iJr.  Porter  was 
the  principal  eilitr)r  of  the  revised  edition  of  Wehnter'H 
Dirti'imiirif  (l.sfi4i,  and  has  sparingly  t'ontrilmteil  to  re- 
ligious nncl  literary  reviews  and  jteriodieaj^.  He  is  admit- 
ted to  be  one  of  the  ripest  and  most  scholarly  of  Aiiieriean 
metaphyniieians.  Piuitkii  C.  Uliss. 

Porter  (Petkr  ArorsTrs),  only  son  of  P.  R.  Porter,  b. 
at  Tiluck  Rock.  N.  Y..  1S27;  graduated  at  Tainbridge,  and 
afterward  stuilied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
lierlin.  (Jorniany.intemling  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
During  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment  which  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Sth  New  York  heavy  artillery  and  placed 
under  his  command.  He  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  Juno 
.^,  1S(i4.  after  having  succeeded  to  the  eomuiand  of  the 
brigaile,  whicli  he  was  leading  against  the  enemy's  works. 
He  hail  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  after  enter- 
ing the  military  service  declined  political  preferment,  on 
the  ground  that  his  neighbors — fathers  and  sons — had  en- 
listed in  the  same  service  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  t')  be  under  his  personal  charge,  and  he  would 
share  their  lot  to  the  end.  Geokge  W.  Hollkv. 

Porter  (  Pkthr  Btel),  second  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Salis- 
bury. Conn.,  Aug.  II.  1773  :  d.  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  lSt4; 
graduated  at  Yale  (^oUege  1791  ;  obtained  his  professional 
education  at  the  famous  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  settled 
at  (.'anandaigua,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  removed  to  Ulauk  Rock; 
where  and  at  Niagara  Falls  he,  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Judge  Augustus  Porter,  had  acquired  large 
possessions.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S08,  re-elected 
in  1810,  and  the  year  following,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  prepared  and  introduced  the 
celebrated  report  recommending  war  with  (Ireat  Britain. 
Hostilities  having  begun,  be  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
refused  a  general's  commission  in  the  regular  army,  was 
made  quartermaster-general  of  New  York,  and  not  long 
afterward  received  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  volunteers  and  a  body  of  Indians  of  the  t^ix 
Nations.  In  June,  1S13,  after  Buflfalo  and  Black  Rock 
{where  he  lived)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
bis  own  lumse  was  made  their  head-quarters.  Inspiring 
his  neighbors  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  be  rallied  a  force 
and  drove  them  back  to  Canada,  their  commander,  Col. 
Bishop,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  affray.  As 
one  holding  command  in  Smythe's  unfortunate  '*  army  of 
invasion  ■' he  was  twice  permitted  to  embark  to  lead  the 
van  of  the  army  into  Canada,  and  each  time  recalled  be- 
fore reaching  its  shore.  Some  indignant  remarks  on  this 
vacillating  course  ended  in  a  duel  with  Gen.  Smythe.  In 
the  summer  of  1814,  with  his  brigade  of  .ToOO  volunteers 
and  Indians,  he. joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Brown,  which 
was  again  to  undertake  an  advance  into  Canada.  He  "ex- 
hibited great  personal  gallantry"  at  Chippewa,  and  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  leading  his  brigade  through  the  forest,  ho 
fell  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  British  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  Morgan  had  carried  the  destructive  battery  on 
their  left,  thus  seeming  victory  in  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  war.  Besieged  with  the  army 
under  Gen.  (iaines  at  Fort  Erie.  Gen.  Brown  being  in 
Buffalo,  wounded,  he  planned  and  led  the  famous  sortio  of 
Sept.  17,  characterized  by  Napier  {Hist,  of  the  War  of  the 
Pcninsnin)  as  ''a  brilliant  achievement — the  only  instance 
in  history  wdiere  a  besieging  army  was  entirely  broken  up 
and  routed  by  a  single  sortie."  Passing  with  part  of  his 
staff  from  one  column  to  another,  he  suddenly  came  upon 
a  party  of  about  seventy  British  soldiers.  Ordering  them 
to  surrender,  he  advanced  boldly  and  disarmed  tliem.  A 
company  of  his  own  men  fortunately  came  uj)  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  a  hostile  demonstration  that,  see- 
ing him  without  escort,  they  had  jut^t  begun  again.-t  him. 
Preparatory  to  another  campaign  his  private  papers  show 
that  he  was  to  have  been  appointed  commantler-in-chicf 
of  the  army  of  the  frontier.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  how- 
ever, by  which  peace  was  restored,  put  an  end  to  further 
military  oper,ations  on  the  frontier.  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  in  this  war  the  city  of  New  York  pre- 
sented Gen.  Porter  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box;  the  State  of  New  York  voted  him  a  sword:  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  with  a  g<dd  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  successful  campaign  of  ISM, 
were  presented  to  the  five  generals  who  had  most  distin- 
guished   themselves— Brown,  Scott,   Ripley,  Gaines,  and 


I  Porter.     He  was  appointed  in   IS16  by  Proe.  Madison   a 
commissioner  under  the  treaty  to  settle  the  boundary-lino 
between  Canada  and  the  V .  S.     An  early  projeet<pr  of  the 
Krie  Canal,  he  with  Morris  and  Clinton  constituted  the  first 
board  of  commissioners  for  selecting  its  route.     He  married 
late  in  life   Letitia  (irayson.  daughter  of  John   Brecken- 
ridge.  attorney-general  under  Pres.  Jefferson.     In  I>^2S  ho 
was  apptiinted  secretary  of  Avar,  holding  the  (iffice  to  the 
end  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.     His  subsequent  days 
were  passed  on  his  estate  and  among  his  numerous  rela- 
tions at  Black  Rock  and  Niagara  Falls.    G.  W.  Hollkv, 
Porter  (Robkut  KkrI.  brother  of  Jane.  h.  at  Durham, 
;  England,  about  1775  ;  bet-ame  distinguished  as  an  historical 
i  jiainler  and  traveller:  went  to  Spain  with  Sir  John  Moore 
I  1808;    was   knighted   in    1811;    was  consul    in    Venezuela 
j  182(>— 41  ;  lived  many  years  in  Russia,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  prince.     1).  at  St.   Petersburg  May  4, 
1842.      Author  of   Tiaveh    in   Jlnsaiu    and    Sweden    (1808), 
Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain  (1809),  An  Aeeonnt  of  the 
liuHsinn  Campaif/n  (ISLJ),  and  Travels  in  Georgia^  PcrKia, 
and  Armeuin  (1821-22). 

Porter  (Roiikkt  Massinoalk).  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  12,  181 S, 
in  Nashville,  Tcnn. :  d.  there  July  1,  1856;  received  the 
literary  degree  in  ISI'ilJ  from  the  IT niversity  of  Nasiivillo  ; 
in  lS;ja  that  of  law  from  Cambridge.  Mass.;  in  184:j  that 
at  Princeton  for  his  thoologieal  course  there;  and  in  1845 
took  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
organization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Nashville  in  1852  he  was  made  its  first  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  four  years  afterward  fell  a  victim  to  profes- 
sional zeal  by  imbibition  of  blood-poisoning  while  teach- 
ing a  summer  class.  Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  mueh  promise, 
attested  by  his  articles  in  the  Nashville  Mvdictl  and  Snr- 
fjieitf  Journal,  his  zeal  and  interest  in  the  profession,  and 
the  profound  regret  felt  at  his  earl^'  loss.     Pai'i,  F.  Evk. 

Porter  (Tuomas),  b.  at  Cornwall.  Cttnn..  in  May,  \7'M; 
served  in  the  French  war  at  Lake  (Jeorge  1755;  became  a 
prominent  politician  and  member  of  the  Connecticut  leg- 
islature: took  an  active  part  in  the  jmblic  concerns  of  the 
Revolution:  removed  to  Tinmoulh.  Vt.,  1779;  was  for  ten 
years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  and  county  courts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  served  thirty-five  years  in  the  legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Vermont.  D.  at  <iranville,  N.  Y..  in  Aug., 
18;}3.  Father  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  president  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary. 

Porter  (Tuomas  Kennkdv),  M.  D,.  b.  in  Franklin  co., 
Ky.,  Feb.,  1801:  d.  at  Paris.  Tenn.,  Feb.,  1848;  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Transylvania  I'niversity,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  1822:  became  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians 
of  Western  Tennessee,  where  his  practice  became  so  ex- 
tensive that  his  life  was  shortened  by  excessive  labor. 
His  success  in  Henry  co.  was  greater  than  any  other  of  his 
day,  and  his  generosity  so  conspicuous  that,  like  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  dying  he  left  clean  hands  but  an  empty  juirse. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  present  popular  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. Pail  F.  Eve. 

Porter  (William  D.).  son  of  Com.  David,  b.  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1810  ;  entered  the  I'.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man Jan.  1,  182.'?:  became  lieutenant  Dec.  ;JI,  18:i;j;  was 
the  originator  of  the  lighthouse  system  in  use  in  the  U.  S. ; 
served  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war; 
was  retired  1855;  re-entered  the  navy  1851);  built  and 
commanded  the  iron-elad  Essex  in  the  Mississippi  flotilla 
18fll-fi2;  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson ;  sailed  down  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans, 
forcing  a  passage  by  several  Confederate  batteries;  took 
p.art  in  engagements  at  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge  (where  ho 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Ar- 
kansas). Natchez,  and  Port  Hudson,  and  was  made  com- 
modore July  16,  1862.  From  feeble  health  he  took  little 
part  in  subsequent  naval  service.  D.  in  New  York  City 
May  1,1864. 

Porter  (William  T.),  b.  in  Vermont  in  1S06;  was 
successively  a  teacher  and  a  journeyman  printer,  which 
vocation  he  followed  for  some  years  in  New  York ;  es- 
tablished the  Constellation,  a  weekly  journal,  afterward 
merged  into  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  sporting  journa!, 
and  in  1850  founded,  in  connection  with  George  Wilkes,  a 
new  paper  with  a  similar  title.  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Timr^, 
wdxich  he  conducted  until  his  death  at  New  York,  July  1'.'. 
1  1S58.  He  edited  several  volumes  of  stories  ujion  sportiu'X 
or  humorous  topics,  and  often  wrote  for  other  journals  be- 
sides his  own. 

Porter's,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.     P.  1564. 
PortersviUe,  p. -v..  Muddy  Creek  tp.,  Butler  co..  Pa. 
P.  108. 

Por'teus  fBEiLBr).  D.  D..  b.  in  York.  England.  May  S. 
17''1  :  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for 
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poetry;  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker  1762,  and 
to  (Jeorge  III.  IVCiO:  was  aiipoiiiteil  bishop  of  Chexter 
IT-r..  and  of  London  17.S7.  D.  in  r,ond.)n  May  11.  ISIIS. 
Author  of  a  Itcrieir  nf  the  Life  iinil  Cli'intcler  iif'  Arrliliinliup 
Sec/:er  (1797).  A  Siimmiirij  nf  the  Eriflenren  of  ChriHlinnttij, 
and  other  work.*,  of  which  a  collective  edition,  preceded  hy 
a  memoir.  w:is  publi.-rhcd  in  fi  vols.,  1811. 

Port  Ewen,  p.-v.,  Hudson  River  tp.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  a  liii^c  tr:nlo  in  Pennsylvania  coal.     P.  1251. 

Port  (iib'son,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Claibnrne  co..  Miss.,  on 
Dayou  Picnc,  S  miles  from  .Mississippi  Kiver,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail,  has  I  collegiate  academy,  2  public 
schools,  (i  churches,  I  newspaper,  1  carriage  establishment, 
2  orist-mills,  1  steam  cotton-gin,  sevcr.al  hotels,  and  stores. 
Large  nuantitics  of  cotton  are  shipped  from  this  place.  P. 
loss.  FiiANc-is  Maiisi-ii.vi.k,  Ed.  "  .•^TAsnAiiD." 

Port  (Jlas'gow,  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  Clyde,  has  large  quays,  shipbuilding  docks,  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  and  considerable 
importation  of  .\merican  timber.     P.  10,803. 

Port  Glasgow,  a  small  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Erie,  in 
Aldborough   tp.,  Elgin  CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,     P.  about  100. 

(P.  ().  Al.hllOUOl  GlI.) 

Port  Iliis'tinss,  p.-v.  of  Inverness  co.,  Cape  Breton 
Ishinl,  has  a  good  harbor  called  Plaister  Cove,  and  is  the 
landing  place  of  cable  telegraphs  to  Heart's  Content,  X.  F., 
and  to"8t.  Pierre,  Miquelon.  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
P.  about  noo. 

Port  Haivkes'bury,  p.-v,  of  Inverness  co..  Cape 
lirclon.  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  .Strait  of  Canso,  and  has 
a  steam-ferry  to  Port  Mulgrave,  N.  S.      P.  about  (iOO. 

Port  Hood,  the  ca)iit.al  of  Inverness  co.,  Cape  Breton 
(lat.  41)°  X.,  Ion.  01°  :U'  W.),  has  a  good  harbor,  whicli  is 
a  great  resort  for  fishing  vessels  in  bad  weather.  Beds  of 
coal  are  f.iund  near  by.     P.  about  700. 

Port  Ilcn'ry,  p.-v.,  Esse.t  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  on  Hudson  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake,  has  good  schools,  4  churches,  2  newspapers,  2 
fire  com])anies,  2  iron  furnaces,  and  several  superior  iron- 
ore  mines,     P,  about  5000. 

A.  X,  Mercha-Vt,  En,  "  RF.roiiu." 
Port  Hope,  a  flourishing  port  of  entry  picturesquely 
situate  1  on  the  X.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Hope  tp., 
Durham  co.,  Ont..  Canada,  on  Grand  Trunk  Itailway.  113 
miles  E.  of  Toronto,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Mid- 
land Railway.  It  lias  a  good  harbor  and  a  large  fleet  of 
vessels.  A  daily  steamer  visits  Charlotte.  X.  V..  the  ]iort 
of  Rochester.  Lumber,  flour,  and  grain  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  the  seit  of  Trin- 
ity College  School,  and  has  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers. The  town  has  a  valuable  water-power,  afforilcd  by 
Smith's  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  place.  There  are 
5  flour-mills.  2  manufactories  of  ground  plaster,  lumber, 
buttins,  woollen  goods,  leather,  furniture,  beer,  and  spir- 
its. Port  Hope  has  many  tasteful  public  and  private 
buildings.     P.  of  sub-district,  .5114. 

Port  Ililil'son,  p.-v..  E.  Feliciana  parish.  La.,  on  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Clinton  and 
Port  Hudson  R.  R.,  ami  noted  for  important  tuilitary  events 
during  the  civil  war. 

Port  Ilil'ron,  city,  tp..  and  i>ort  of  entry,  cap.  of  St. 
Clair  cii.,  Mich.,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  on 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huiiui  ami  .Michigan  ilivision  of  (Iraml 
Trunk  R.  Rs.,  has  a  public  library,  excellent  schools,  1 
daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers.  2  horse  railways,  8 
churches,  2  dry  docks,  o  shipyards.  '>  saw,  2  flouring,  and 
:i  planing  mills,  :i  fuindries  and  machine-shops.  It  is 
engaged  in  the  lumber-trade.  P.  of  city,  .■)!17:! :  of  tp. 
ii:t2.  .loHS  F.  Talbot,  En.  "SrxDAV  Commkrciai.." 

Por'tici,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Hay  of  Xaples,  at  the  western 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  about  a  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples. 
Since  79  a.  i>.  the  volcano  has  poured  its  burning  lava 
seven  times  over  the  spot  on  which  Portiei  now  .stands,  and 
as  many  times  has  it  been  rebuilt.  The  excavations  in 
search  of  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  were  begun  here  in 
1714.  The  ancient  city  occupied  a  portion  of  the  prevent  site 
of  Portiei.  but  also  c.xtcmled  beyond  it.  The  nioilern  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  ■oic  fine  square,  a  mole 
fir  the  convenience  of  the  shipping,  a  little  fort  which 
commands  the  roadstead,  some  respectable  churches,  and 
a  roval  palace,  from  the  gardens  ami  terraces  of  which  may 
be  liad  inagniticeni  views  of  Xaples,  the  sea,  the  islands, 
and  the  ever-threatening  mountain.  The  chief  iu'lustry 
of  Portiei,  apart  frcnn  the  coral  anrl  other  fishing,  and 
frojn  the  small  coasting-trade,  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  macaroni  and  of  a  variety  of  ribbons.  P,  in 
1S74,  11,702, 


Portier'  (Michael),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Franco  Sept.  7,  1795; 

was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Mobile  in  1S2C, 
the  first  of  that  title.     U.  May  14,  Lij'j. 

Port  Jack'son,  p.-v.,  Florida  tp.,  Montgomery  oo., 
X.  Y.,  on  .Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal.     P.  446. 

Port  Jorfcrson,  p.-v.,  Suffolk  co.,  X'.  Y.,  on  the 
Long  Island  R.  R.,  Oil  miles  E.  of  Xew  York  City,  has  a 
good  school  system,  3  churches,  2  steam  saw-mills,  1  news- 
pa]>er,  and  stores.  .Shipbuilding  is  the  principal  business, 
P.  about  2.'jO0.     S.  .\.  TiTis,  En.  "  Love  Isi.Axn  Leaukk." 

Port  JctTerson,  v..  Clinton  tp..  Shelby  co„  O.,  on  (Jrcat 
Miami  River  and  .Miami  Canal  (Piiatt  P.O.).    P.  410. 

Port  Jcr'vis,  p.-v..  Deer  Park  tp..  Orange  co.,  X.  Y., 
on  Erie  R.  R.and  Delaware  au'l  Hudson  Canal,  at  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Xcvcrsink  with  the  Delaware,  and  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  boundary-lines  of  Xew  York.  Xew  .Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  beautifully  situated  in  the  niiilst  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  has  It  chundtes.  l^daily.  1  tri-weekly.and 
2  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  fine  graded  schools,  several 
manufactories,  and  extensive  repair-shops  of  Erie  R.  R. 
Port  .Tcrvis  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  the  spring 
of  IS7."»,  when  for  several  weeks  it  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction by  an  ice-gorge,  but  cseapecl  with  the  loss  of  a 
railway  bridge  and  a  few  buildings.     P.  6377. 

Port  Keii'ncdy,  p.-v..  Upper  Meriontp..  Montgomery 
CO..  Pa.,  on  Schuvlkill  River  and  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing R.  R.     P.  5  lb. 

Port'Iand,  a  suburb  of  St.  .I(din.  X.  B..  adjacent  to 
that  city,  but  having  a  separate  government  ami  police 
force,  it  extends  from  the  harbor  on  the  E.  to  Si.  John 
River  on  the  W.  It  has  many  steam  saw-mills,  some  ship- 
yards, a  street  railway,  a  gas  and  water  supply,  ami  many 
handsome  residences.  A  suspension  bridge  connects  it  with 
Lancaster.  A  rich  graphite-mine  is  wrought  here.  P.  of 
sub-district.  12,.')20. 

Portland,  p.-v.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  1740. 
Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Ashley  eo..  Ark.     V.  984. 
Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  JIi<ldlcsex  eo..  Conn.,  on  the 
C<inneilicut   Kivcr.  nearly  op|>osite  Middletown.  noted  for 
the  •■  Portland  quarries"  of  brown  sandstone.     P.  4693. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Whitesides  co..  III.,  on  Rook 
River.      P.  '.ISC,. 

Portland,  p.-v..  Wayne  tp..  cap.  of  .lay  co.,  Ind..  on 
Salamonie  River  and  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayno 
R.  It.,  has  1  weekly  ncwsjiaper  and  a  considerable  lumber- 
trade.'    P.  462. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cerro  fJordo  co.,  la.,  on  Shell 
Rock  River.     P.  221. 

Portland,  cap.  of  Cumberland  eo..  the  largest  city 
of  Maine,  and  the  fifth  in  si/.e  in  Xew  England,  is  situ- 
ated in  lat.  43°  39'  .i2"  X..  Ion.  70°  13'  34"  \V.,  on  a 
small  peninsula  jutting  into  Casco  Bay.  The  penin- 
sula occupied  by  the  city  proper  comprises  1666  acres. 
The  city  is  we'll  drained,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  a  paid  fire  department  with  an  alarm  tele- 
graph and  5  steam  fire-engines,  a  board  of  trade,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Allnntic  coast. 
The  commercial  interests  of  the  city  arc  extensive,  and 
embrace  in  exportati.m  quantities  of  lumber,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities,  while  the  importations  include  West 
In.lian  goods  and  articles  of  foreign  nuinufacture.  As 
the  railroa.ls  began  to  afl-ect  the  eondiliims  of  land-traffic, 
P.irtland  became  the  gateway  for  the  business  of  Maine, 
securing  communication  by  rail  with  Boston  in  IM'., 
and  with  Montreal  in  1S53,  A  second  road  was  opened 
to  Boston,  a  dirct  line  to  Xew  York  rM  Worcester  was 
cmpleted  in  1S74,  an.l  ft  new  road  to  the  W  e..|  through 
the  Xotch  of  the  White  .Mountains  and  Northern  \  er- 
mont'will  be  opened  in  IS76,  The  gauge  of  the  I. rand 
Trunk  R.  R..  from  P.irtland  to  Montreal,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  Sarnia  and  Detroit,  has  been  changed  to  rorrc- 
sp.md  to  the  American  gauire,  thus  per.mtling  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  San  Fran.isco  to  Portland  without 
change.  Portland  is  the  winter  port  of  Hie  ocean-steamen. 
connecting  with  (irand  Trunk  R  K.  a<  Montreal  in  suni- 
mer,  and  piving  to  Liverpo.d  and  <  h.-l-'""-  1  >"-  ■""  -* 
lines  of  s  earners  .laily  to  Xew  York  ,  «i  y  boat,  to  llos- 
ton,  ami  lines  to  liangor,  St.  ,lolin.  and  allfax.  -The  vahio 
of  imports  at  this  port  for  I S72  was  $22,.'.2.!,23.> :  of  export., 
«'>l  lll'i  I""  I'ortlamI  has  2  public  libraries,  several  »cieii 
lilic  and  fiierarv  societies,  6  musical  elabs,  numerous  char^ 
itnble  associatilms,  2:.  churches,  3  line,  of  ""•'''•"'•^ 
hanks,  besides  private  banking  h...ises,  3  daily  and  9  we.kl, 
newspapers,  a  safe-deposit  company,  2  iron-rolling  mi  N, 
manufactories  of  locomotives  and  marinc-cncinrs.  a  dr., 
dock  deeper  than  anyolher  in  the  1  .  S.,  an.l  inanufactoric. 
of  carriages,  furnilure,  varni-hes.  etc      1  .  .11,11.1. 
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Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansinj!  ami  Lalcc  Mieliigan  and  Coldwntor  Marsliall  and 
Macliimiw  1!.  It^^..  110  miles  W.  of  IJetn)it,  lias  fine  watcr- 
puwer.  a  miinn  sc-liuol,  5  cliurclies,  2  iianks,  1  newspaper,  2 
flourins-niills.  2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  saw-mills, 
3  hotels,  and  stores,     P.  of  v.  IdC.O  ;  of  tp.  2.'!53. 

J.  W.  B.MLKY,  Ed.  "  OBSunvEn," 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Callaway  co.,  Mo.,  on  Mis- 
souri Kiver.     P.  121. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lalie  lOrie.  Liilie  Shore  and  Miuliigau  .Southern,  and  Buffalo 
Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.,  includes  the  village  of  Centre- 
ville  and  Brocton.     P.  1887. 

Portland,  tp.,  Erie  co.,  0.,  includes  the  city  of  San- 
dusky.   I'.  i;ni. 

Portland,  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  cap,  of  Multnomah 
CO..  on  tlic  \V.  liiiiik  of  WillMuicttc  Hiver,  12  miles  above 
its  ciinllucni'c  with  the  t'olumbia.  at  the  head  of  ship- 
navigation,  is  well  laid  out,  built,  ]iaved,  lighted,  anil 
shadcil :  is  the  N.  terminus  of  Oregon  Central  R.  R.,  and 
connectcil  bv  ferries  with  U.  Portland,  the  N.  terminus 
of  Oregon  ii'nil  California  R.  R.  By  steamers  on  Willa- 
mette and  Columbia  rivers  Portland  is  in  daily  connection 
with  the  S.  terminus  of  Pacific  division  of  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  at  Kalama,  Wash.  Ter.,  and  has  frequent  communi- 
cation with  British  Columbia  and  with  San  Francisco. 
The  exi>ortatiiin  "f  wheat  and  flour  to  (ireat  Britain.  New 
York,  ,Iapan,  and  China  has  developed  largely  since  ISfiS. 
There  was  in  lS73-7i  a  tonnage  of  nearly  200,000,  with  a 
registry  of  fil  vessels,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  II.  S. 
courts  for  Oregon  are  held  here.  There  are  14  newspapers, 
16  churches.  4  banks,  numerous  foundries,  saw -mills,  and 
factories,  good  graded  schools,  an  Episcopalian  grammar 
and  divinily  school,  2  Roman  Catholic  academies,  a  library 
association^  and  good  public  buildings.  Laid  out  in  1S45, 
Portland  was  incorpor.itod  as  a  city  IS,")!,  A  large  part 
of  the  city  was  burned  Aug.  2,  1873,  but  has  been  rebuilt 
in  better  style.     P.  8203. 

Portland,  p.-v.,  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  tp..  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R. 

Portland,   p.-v.  and    tp.,  Preston  co..  West  Va.,  on 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  (CRAxnEiiur  Summit  Station). 
P.  1(I',I7. 
Portland,  tp..  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     P.  128G. 
Portland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     P.  fi30. 
Portland  Beds,  in  the  British  Upper  Oolite,  is  the 
name  (1)  of  a  stratum  resting  on  the  Shotover  sandstone, 
and  (2)  of  a  dirt-bed  in  the  Lower  Purbeck,  lying  over  the 
former   and  associated  with  fresh-water  marls.      Fi.shes, 
mollusks,  marsupials,  and  Insectivores  have  left  their  re- 
mains in  these  strata.     The  Portland  stone,  so  famous  for 
buibling  purposes,  is  from  these  and  the  overlying  strata. 
The  best  is  from  the  lowest  beds.    It  is  a  limestone,  and  is 
quarried  in  very  large  amounts. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  also  called,  from  its  shape,  the 
Bill  of  Portland,  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  rises 
458  feet,  is  connecteil  with  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  of  loose 
shingle,  the  Chcsil  Bank,  and  is  noted  for  its  quarries  of 
e.Ncellcnt  building-stone,  the  Portland  stone  of  which  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London  is  built ;  its  fine  breed  of  sheep, 
Portland  mutton  :  the  old  castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII. ; 
the  magnificent  breakwater,  with  which  are  connected  a 
naval  station  and  a  harbor  of  refuge:  its  prisons,  capable  of 
accommodating  loOO  convicts,  etc,     (,Sce  Breakwati'.u.  ) 

Portland  (or  Barberini)  Vase,  a  cinerary  urn  of 
blue  glass  covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glass,  and  cut 
in  cameo,  so  as  to  sliow  a  finely  artistic  group  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  It  once  held  the  ashes  of  a 
relative  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  perhaps  his 
mother,  Mamm;«a,  or  those  of  the  emperor  himself.  It 
dates  from  the  third  century  A.  D.  It  was  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  rich  sarcophagus  on  the  Monte  del 
Grano,  and  was  pl.aeel  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  In  1770 
it  was  bought  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  in  1810  was  (daced 
in  the  British  Museum  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  In  1845 
it  was  wantonly  broken  by  one  Lloyd,  but  the  numerous 
pieces  have  been  carefully  united.  It  is  ten  inches  high, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  relics  of  .antiquity. 

Port'landvllle,  p.-v.,  Milford  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y,, 
on  Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna  Valley  R,  R. 

Port  Lava'ca,  p.-v.,  Calhoun  co.,  Tex.,  on  Matagorda 
Bay. 

Port  Ley'den,  p.-v.,  Leyden  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N,  Y.,  on 
Black  River  and  Utica  and  Black  River  R,  R.,  has  1  news- 
paper, a  line  water-power,  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber. 
P.  977, 


Port  Lou'is,  ea]>ital  of  the  English  colony  of  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  well 
built  and  strongly  fortified,  has  a  gooil  harbor,  barracks,  a 
|iublic  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  botanic  garden,  and  forms 
the'eentre  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony,     P,  30,000, 

Port  I.oui'sa,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on  Missis- 
sippi River.     P.  of  V.  75  ;  of  tp.  774. 

Port  Lnd'low,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wash.  Ter.,  on 
Paget  Sound.      P.  259. 

Port  Mad'ison,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Kitsap  co..  Wash.  Ter., 
on  Paget  Sound,  32  miles  S.  of  Port  Townsend.     P.  249. 

Port  iWalion',fown  of  Spain,  capital  of  Minorca,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  co.ast  of  the  islanil.  has  a  spacious, 
safe,  and  strongly-fortified  harbor,  ca]iable  of  accommo- 
dating a  whole  fleet  of  men-of-war.     P.  12,B00. 

PortneuT,  countv  of  (Juebec.  Canada,  extending  N.  W. 
from  tlu'  St.  Lawrence.     Cap.  Prutneuf.     P.  22.509. 

Portncuf,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Portneuf  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  Iiank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  manufactures  of 
pap*r  and  a  trade  in  flour  and  lumber.     P.  about  GOO. 

Por'to  Ale'grc,  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sao  Pcilro  do  Sul,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Patos, 
throu"h  which  it  communieafcs  with  the  sea.  It  is  well 
built  and  progressing.     P.  20,000. 

Porto  Empedocic,  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  (iirgeuti.  about  5i  miles  fr<un  the  city  of  Girgenti.  The 
mole  was  built  by  Charles  III.  of  Xa)des.  and,  though  the 
harbor  is  in  many  respects  very  deficient,  yet  it  is  the  best 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Italian  government  projioses 
extensive  improvements  in  this  port.     P.  in  1S74,  7000. 

Por'to  Ferra'io,  town  in  the  island  of  Elba,  embraced 
in  the  province  of  Leghorn.  It  stands  on  a  considernblo 
elevation,  terminating  in  a  double  summit,  commanded  by 
two  higher  hills  upon  which  strong  castles  were  built  by 
Cosimo  I,  It  is  sheltered  by  a  jiromrmtory,  and  the  port, 
opening  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  rlccpest 
found  in  the  Italian  islands.  Nearly  1000  vessels  annually 
take  refuge  here  in  bad  weather,  ami  the  number  entering 
for  commcrci.al  purposes  is  about  1100.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  bastions,  and  the  lower  part  extending  to  the 
mole  is  called  the  "  Lingiiella."  Seen  from  the  water,  the 
little  city  is  almost  fmposing.  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  the  buildings  generally  insignificant,  except  the  jialace 
and  other  constructions  erected  during  the  short  stay  of 
Napoleon  I.  on  this  island.  Porto  Fcrraio  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Fermiiim  of  the  Romans,  so  named  from 
the  iron  brought  hither  for  transportation  from  the  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  the  island.  It  sustained  many  sieges 
during  the  mediaeval  wars,  .and  was  the  thciitre  of  im])ort- 
ant  military  operations  as  late  as  1799.  The  vine  thrives 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  town  lives  chiefly  by  fishing 
and  by  the  manufacture  of  salt.     P.  in  1874,  5789, 

Porto  Maggio're,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ferrara, 
situated  between  two  affluents  of  the  lagoons  of  Coniac- 
chio,  nnd  so  surrounded  by  water  as  to  form  an  island  .ac- 
cessible by  six  bridges.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
once  a  seaport,  though  the  Adriatic  is  now  22  miles  dis- 
tant. Porto  Maggiore  suffers  greatly  from  malaria,  but  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  and  in  agricul- 
tur.al  produce.     P.  in  IS74.  15.150. 

Porto  IWanri'zio  [P<,rtiis  MnnrHH'].  seaport-town  of 
Italy,  province  of  the  same  name,  about  14  miles  from  San 
Remo.  It  is  strikingly  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
water,  and  was  once  well  fortified  and  walled.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  two  moles,  and  is  entered  from  the  S.  S.  W. 
Being  quite'  unsheltered  on  the  S..  it  is  unsafe  in  heavy 
southern  gales,  but  it  is  much  frequented  for  the  coast- 
trade.  There  are  some  fine  churches  here  containing  pic- 
tures worthy  of  notice.     P.  in  1874.  7000. 

Por'to  No'vo,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  in  lat.  11°  31'  N.,  has 
large  iron-foundries.     P.  about  12,000. 

Port  Oram,  p.-v.,  Morris  co.,  N,  J.,  on  Morris  and 
Essex  and  Chester  R.  Rs. 

Por'to  Ri'co,  .an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  belongs  to  Spain,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  3530  sq.  m.,  with  621,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half 
are  white,  one-third  Creoles,  and  the  rest  negroes.  From 
W.  to  E.  the  island  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains 
whose  average  height  is  1 500  feet,  but  which  in  some  jieaks 
reach  a  height  of  above  3000  feet.  In  some  places  these 
mountains  approach  very  near  to  the  sea,  but  generally 
they  leave  a  belt  of  low  coast-land  from  5  to  10  miles 
broad  and  consisting  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Numerous  short 
rivers  flow  out  from  among  the  mountains  and  form  la- 
goons along  the  coast,  but  most  of  them  are  navigable  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  tho  island  is  rich  in  good 
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harbors.  The  climate  is  hot,  especially  in  the  valleys  and 
the  coast-land,  but  not  unhealthy.  Water  is  abunil.Tnt, 
anri  the  vegetation  is  very  rich.  Forests  of  tropical  den- 
sity cover  the  mountains,  and  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  for  three  consecutive  years  : 

1S70.  1871.  1872. 

Sugar   cwt.8 2,n-.',i,'J66        2,102,666        l.S8.5,211 

Molasses,  gallons 7,29;i,01l         T,r>a0,915        B,087,.5.50 

Coffee,  cwls 192,543  210,066  177,208 

Tobacco,  cwts 86,10S  55,240  61,761 

Cotton,  cwts 7,066  7,800  6,139 

Hides,  cwts 6,83S  6,64-1 

Rum,  gallons 2,4o8  19,896  2,513 

Many  cattle  are  reared,  and  of  a  good  breed.  Copper, 
iron,"  lead,  coal  and  saltworks  are  in  operation  :  gold  is 
found.  The  island  is  reniarkably  free  from  beasts  of  prey 
and  serpents,  but  it  is  infested  with  rats,  thousand-legs, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  tormenting  insects.  Cap.  Porto 
Rico. 

Por'to  Tol'le,  or  San  NicoI5,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Kovigo,  situated  on  the  Po  at  the  point  where 
the  Tolle  se]iarato3  itself  from  the  main  stream.  In  1860 
a  hurricane  prostrated  many  of  the  houses,  and  swept 
away  the  cabins  of  the  neighboring  peasants.     P.  5350. 

Port  Penn,  p.-v..  ,^t.  George's  hundred,  Newcastle  co., 
Del.,  on  Delaware  River.     P.  320. 

Port  Per'ry,  p. -v.  of  Reach  tp.,  Ontario  co..  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Whitby  and  Port  Perry  Railway,  47  miles  from 
Toronto,  and  on  ."^cugog  Lake,  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain  and  lumber  by  rail  and  steamboat,  and  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  A  floating  bridge  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long 
e.ttends  to  Seugog  Island.  Lumber  is  extensively  sawed. 
P.  about  I50Q. 

Por'trnit-Painting  (or,  that  we  may  include  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  painting,  Por'traiturc)  i.~  in  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  it  is  vain  to  seek  its  origin  in  time  and 
place.  Vanity  may  have  given  it  birth,  but  love  was  no 
doubt  a  more"  moving  cause.  The  fable  takes  this  side 
which  says  it  began  with  the  maiden  who  traced,  with  a 
coal  from  the  hearth,  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  head  on 
the  wall.  Yet,  so  little  of  what  the  oldest  races  did  in 
this  field  remains  to  us  that  until  Mariette's  discovery 
in  Lower  Egypt  of  portrait-statues  belonging  to  the  third 
dynasty  (ii.  c".  4449)  we  had  a  right  to  believe  the  art  of 
portraiture  to  be  of  recent  origin.  Coming  down  to  his- 
toric times,  perhaps  the  earliest  portraits  of  which  we  have 
any  mention  are  those  .\pelles  made  of  .Vlcxander  and 
Antigonus.  Wo  have  but  little  record  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  portraiture  in  (ircece,  for  nearly  all  traces  of 
Greek  painting  have  disappearcil,  and  no  well-authenti- 
cated portrait  bust  of  antique  Greek  workmanship  exists. 
The  Romans  had  a  great  liking  for  portraits,  and  though 
we  have  little  id'  their  painting  left,  yet  it  may  be  that  if 
more  of  it  had  been  spared  we  should  have  seen  that  their 
painters  were  no  less  occupied  with  portraiture  than  their 
sculptors,  since,  of  all  the  marbles  left  us  from  Rou\an 
times,  a  goodly  share  are  busts  or  statues — portraits  of 
their  emperors,  empresses,  patricians,  and  notables. 

The  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  but 
even  Giotto  introduced  portraits  of  his  contemporaries 
into  his  religious  pictures,  and  his  example  was  followed 
not  only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  almost  every  succeeding 
Italian  artist.  An  important  exception  is  .Michelangelo, 
who  left  no  jjortraits.  Kven  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and 
(iiuliano  in  the  Medici  chapel  he  declared  he  did  not  in- 
tend for  portraits.  The  innovation  made  by  Giotto  led 
naturally  to  portrait-painting  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  was 
late  befiirc  portraits  were  painted  as  separate  pictures. 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries,  with  their  immediate 
successors,  brought  the  art  to  its  full  perfection. 

In  ,'^pain,  Velasquez  is  the  greatest  name,  but  less  skill 
than  his,  which  was  supreme,  would  have  sufhccd  to  give 
pre-eminence  in  a  country  where  portrait-painting  was  so 
little  pracliseil  as  it  was  in  the  Peninsula.  N.  of  the  Alps, 
Van  Kyck,  Cranacli,  Diirer.  jlolbein,  Rubens,  Kranz  Hals, 
and  Rembrandt  distinguished  themselves  in  portraiture. 
Holbein  belongs,  however,  as  much  to  Kngland  as  to  (jcr- 
many  ;  most  ol^  his  finest  portraits  ■are  in  lingland.  Since 
his  time  (icrmany  has  not  produced  any  great  portrait- 
painter. 

In  1' ranee  no  native-born  portrait-painter  of  any  ilis- 
tinction  apjicared  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Francis 
I.  invited  several  Italian  artists  into  France,  chief  amimg 
them  Leonardo  ila  Vinci,  from  whose  hand  the  king  hoped 
ho  might  get  other  piotniits  equal  to  that  of  ,Moua  Lisa 
del  (iiocondo,  now  in  the  Louvre,  on  which  Leonardo 
workcrl  for  four  vcars,  and  which  Francis  bought  of  him 
for  4000  golden  crowns.  Rut.  as  is  well  known,  Leonardo 
did  not  paint  a  single  picture  while  ho  was  in  France. 
Vol..  nt.— s.i 


In  England,  Holbein  may  be  eaid  to  have  created  por- 
trait-painting :  he  had  many  imitators,  some  of  tliem 
most  skilful,  yet,  though  the  country  did  not  produce 
many  ]iortait-painters  of  consideration  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  she  welcomed  good  painters  from  other 
lands.  In  Mary's  time,  .Antonio  .Moro came  from  Utrecht, 
and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  Federigo  Zuecbero,  an  Italian. 
was  in  vogue.  A  Dutch  painter,  Lucas  de  llcerc,  also 
found  em])loyment.  Later  were  the  twotjlivers.  of  French 
extraction ;  they  were  miniature-painters,  and  contem- 
porary with  them  was  Nicholas  Hilliard,  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  by  birth  who  gained  distinction  in  the  art. 
The  brief  visit  of  Rubens  gave,  after  Holbein,  the  second 
great  impetus  U*  the  art  of  portrait-painting  in  England. 
He  remained  in  the  island  only  one  year,  but  ho  painted 
many  portraits.  He  was  followed  by  his  great  pupil.  Van 
Oyck,  who  became  for  England  a  standard  of  execllcnco 
in  portraiture.  Contemporary  with  him  was  tieorge  Jame- 
son, who  had  studied  with  Rubens,  and  who  enjoyed  in 
his  own  day  a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  next  name  of  repute  is  that  of  Samuel  Cooper,  a  min- 
iature-painter, born  in  Iwigland.  He  is  reckoned  a  master 
in  bis  own  art.  Peter  Leiy.  a  Wcstphalian,  came  to  Eng- 
land and  establibhed  himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  lie- 
sides  Cromwell  and  many  of  his  chiefs,  he  painted  all  the 
beauties  of  Charles  II.  s  harem.  Cornelis  Janssen  of  Ley- 
den,  a  good  j>ainter,  came  over  in  1018.  ^Vhile  Lely  was 
flourishing,  (Jottfried  Kncller,  a  native  of  Lubcck,  arrived  : 
he  had  already  gained  some  distinction  in  Europe.  He 
had  great  success  in  England,  and  painted  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, and  P<'pe,  with  nearly  every  notable  man  and  wo- 
man of  his  time  in  the  island.  With  the  appearance  of 
Sir  ,Ioshua  Reynolds  (172.'i-92)  began  a  new  and  moro 
fruitful  period,  the  third  important  influence  affecting  the 
growth  of  (lainting,  and  particularly  of  portrait-painting, 
in  England:  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  the  history 
of  English  portraiture  has  never  wanted  for  splendid 
names.  Rcynobls  essayed  historical  painting,  tut  his 
failures  in  this  field  cannot  be  seen  for  the  splendid  light 
that  streams  Ironi  his  portraits.  He  painted  men,  women, 
and  children  with  equal  sympathy  and  delighlfulncss,  and 
no  artist  that  ever  lived  has  left  a  work  behinrl  him  richer 
in  all  that  wins  the  love  and  atlniiration  of  mankind. 
If  his  times  were  not  England's  noblest,  he  makes  Iheni 
seem  so;  and  all  thai  England  had  of  noble  and  beautiful 
in  man  or  woman  is  illustrated  by  his  canvases.  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  his  contemporary  (1727— SS),  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  rival  if  he  had  devoted  himself  as  ex- 
clusively to  portraiture  as  Reynolds  did,  but  he  preferred 
landsca]ie-|)ainting,  and  though  his  portraits  are  charming, 
yet  he  is  widest  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  land- 
scape-painting in  England.  Another  notable  painter  of 
this  time  was  Romney  (1734-1802),  whose  reputation  has 
increased  with  time.  John  Opic  (I70I-1S07)  also  gained 
considerable  distinction. 

The  modern  French  school  began  with  David  (174S-1S25), 
who  was  before  all  a  so-called  historical  painter,  but  who 
made  some  excellent  portraits.  France  has,  however,  never 
had  a  great  artist  whose  name  is  identified  exclusively  with 
portrait-painting,  or  even  to  any  considerable  extent  so 
identified.  With  those  even  who  have  excelled  in  it,  it  has 
always  been  held  of  secondary  importance.  Yet  (ierard 
M776-IS37)mndo  many  interesting  portraits,  and  those  of 
Ingres  (17.S  1-1 807)  must  surely  outlive  all  but  two  or  three 
of  the  imaginative  compositions  on  which  be  thought  to 
build  his  fame.  Within  a  few  years  portrait-painting  in 
France,  as  in  England,  has  been  taken  up  by  some  uf  the 
foremost  men,  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  the 
portraits  by  llolman  Hunt,  Watts,  and  .Millais  are  looked 
lor  with  the  same  interest  that  attends  their  other  works. 

.•Sculpture  in  England  has  been  more  succe-.-ful  in  por- 
traiture than  in  ideal  work.    It  owed  its  modern  impulsion 
toa  Frenchman,  Roubiliac(10'J.'.?-l7fi2),  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1720.  and  bv  the  very  excess  of  his  dramatic  con- 
ception and  the  superfluous  energy  of  his  execution  gavo 
an  impetus  to  his  art  in  England  which  in  a  dull.pedaoiio 
lime  bore  down  evervthing  before  it.     He  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  distinguished  sculptors— Flaxman.  Hanks.  N..I- 
I  lokcns— Flaxman  the  greatest  of  all,  bul  less  known  n»   a 
I  sculptor  of  portraits  than  the  others.    The  line  ..f  staluan. , 
:  has  been  unbroken  in  England  fnuu  their  lime  to  our  own, 
.  and  the  talent  of  Knglishnieii  in  ibis  field  has  been  for  the 
mosl  part  direeled  t"  portrnilure.    The  belter-known  names 
in  English  sculpture  are  We-linucoit.  Gib.on.  Foley.  Hell, 
,   .Marshall-Wooil,  Roelim,  an.l  W..olner.     The  porlraitl  usli 
of   the  last  two  are  productions  of   singular  merit,  and 
future  ages,  no  less  than  ours,  will  riyoico  that  such  toulp- 
;  tors  as  ISoehm  and  Woidner  should  have  been  f.iund  to  prc- 
!  servo  for  us  the  features  of  Carlyle  ami  Tenny-on. 

In  America  the  art  of  portraiture  pmperlj  begins  with 
I  Copley,  boro  in  Boston  in  ITT    L.  '  "I".  »■  oi  >-  Eo-'i-.n  I 
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in  1774.  when  ho  was  thirty-seven,  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  <iying  in  1S15.  lie  was  an  artist  of  native 
growth,  and  if  llt-aven  hiid  vouchsafed  an  atmosphere  more 
genial  to  the  arts  than  either  America  or  England  at  that 
time  aflTordcd.  ho  would  doubtless  have  developed  larj^cr 
qualities  than  were  perhaps  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  ho  was  educated.  His  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  somewhat  cold  and  hard,  but  he  drew  well,  liis 
color  is  a^^reeable,  and  ho  gave  a  good  deal  of  life  and  ani- 
mation to  his  heads.  He  was  ftdlowed  by  John  Trumbull, 
who,  though  ho  failed  as  an  historical  painter,  deserves  to 
bo  remembered  for  his  miniatures.  Another  excellent 
miniature-painter  was  Malbunc.  The  next  most  distin- 
guished name  to  Copley  is,  however,  that  of  (iilbert  Stuart 
(1756-1828),  an  artist  who  when  at  his  best  was  one  of  the 
excellent  painters  of  his  time,  wlicthcr  at  home  or  abroad. 
Other  notable  names,  and  bringin.<;  us  down  to  our  own 
time,  are  those  of  Ijeslie.  Sully.  Innian,  Harding,  llcaly. 
Elliot,  Baker.  Huntington,  and  Page,  not  forgetting  that 
of  Furness,  who  died  young,  but  left  behind  him  work  that 
gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 

It  may  bo  remarked,  in  closing,  that  the  world  is  un- 
fortunate in  that  she  has  no  portraits  of  the  few  greatest 
ones  who  have  shaped  her  spiritual  and  intellectual  life. 
Of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Mohammed,  of  Confucius,  of  Bood- 
dha,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of  Socrates,  of  Jesus,  we  have 
no  hint  c)f  any  portrait.  The  so-called  busts  of  Socrates, 
if  meant  for  him  at  all.  were  probabl}'  made  in  later  times 
from  the  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries.  The  busts 
of  Plato  are  now  considered  to  be  ideal  heads  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus.  The  jiictures  of  Jesus  are  either  formed  directly 
on  the  antique  types  of  Zeus  or  Apollo,  or  else  upon  the 
fictitious  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate.  The  dis- 
covery in  our  own  day  of  the  lost  portrait  of  Dante  by 
Giotto — thanks  to  stupid  restorers  and  feeble  copyists,  lost 
again  as  soon  as  found — the  discovery  of  a  supposed  death-- 
mask of  Shakspeare,  and  the  bringing  to  light  a  forgotten 
bust  of  Milton,  have  shown  at  once  how  strongly  the  world 
desires  to  see  how  her  great  children  looked  when  among 
men.  and  how  far  that  desire  is  from  being  accomplished. 
For  the  most  part,  the  antique  world  of  men  and  women 
exists  for  us  only  in  fancy  ;  but  the  after-world,  if  it  should 
care  to  know  how  the  famous  people  of  this  age  looked,  will 
find  abundant  record,  not  only  in  the  work  of  our  painters 
and  sculptors,  but  in  the  mechanic  cojncs  of  the  century's 
illustrations  made  by  the  photograph,  an  invention  which 
is  to  the  art  of  our  day  what  the  invention  of  jtrinting  was 
to  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.       Clarknx'e  Cook. 

Port  Repiib'lic,  p.-v.,  Galloway  tp.,  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J. 

Port  Republic,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  co..  Va.,  on  Shen- 
andoah River,  noted  for  the  battle  of  June  8,  1862,  won 
by  Gen.  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson. 

Port  Rich'mond,  v.,  Centre  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.,  on 
Des  Mnines  River.     P.  85. 

Port  Richmond,  p.-v.,  Northfield  tp.,  Richmond  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  X.  side  of  Staten  Island  and  on  Kill  von  KuU 
River,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Xew  York,  with  which  it  has  hourly 
connection  by  steamer;  was  incorporated  as  a  village  1866; 
has  1  newspaper,  4  churches,  convenient  docks  for  ship- 
ping, and  some  manufactures.     P.  ^028. 

Port  Row'an,  a  port  of  entry  of  Walsingham  tp., 
Norfolk  CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  ships  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  logs  and  con- 
siderable grain.     P.  about  900. 

Port  Roy'al  (or,  more  properly,  Port  Royal  des 
Champs),  founded  in  1204  by  Matthieu  de  Montmorency 
at  Chevreuse,  near  Versailles,  as  a  monastery  for  Bernard- 
ine  or  Cistercian  nuns.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became 
noted  as  an  educational  institution,  to  which  the  French 
nobility  sent  their  young  daughters,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
lost  to  some  degree  its  religious  ch.aracter,  until  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  abbess.  Mere  Marie  An- 
gelique,  thoroughly  reformed  the  establishment  and  revived 
the  old  religious  discipline,  with  its  rigid  seclusion,  poverty, 
and  asceticism.  She  was  a  sister  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  '*  the 
great  Arnauld,"  professor  in  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
an  ardent  disciple  of  .Tansen.  and  thus  the  numastery  be- 
came Jansenistic.  It  flourished,  and  the  number  of  nuns 
increased  rapidly.  In  1625.  Hotel  de  Clugny.  in  Faubourg 
de  St.  Jacques.  Paris,  was  bought,  and  a  branch  institution 
was  founded  here  under  the  title  of  Port  Royal  de  Paris, 
and  in  1626  a  new  and  extended  abbey  was  erectetl  at 
Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  pious 
and  learned  men  had  established  themselves  at  a  farm- 
house near  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  called  Les  Granges. 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life,  de- 
voted to  studies  and  religious  exercises  ;  and  when  the 
nuns  moved  to  the  new  abbey  they  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  old  place  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  arcu- 
bishop  of  Paris.     They  were  all  Jansenists,  and  soon  Port 


Royal  became  famous  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  Jansen- 
istic movement  and  the  focus  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Jesuits.  Here  the  Jansenists  fuunded  a  school  and  issued 
their  celebrated  handbooks  in  grammar,  mathematics, 
logic,  etc.,  and  here  were  prepared  those  formidable  attacks 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  startled  the  whole  wiirld. 
But  in  l()6t  the  community  was  scattered  by  force;  in  1669 
the  two  nmnasteries.  Port  Royal  des  Champs  and  Port 
Royal  de  Paris,  were  separated,  and  the  latter  reorganized 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  when  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs  still  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
papal  condemnation  of  Janscn,  they  were  dispersed  in  1709, 
and  imprisoned  in  various  other  monasteries  of  France,  and 
the  buildings  of  their  abbey  levelled  to  the  ground.  (See 
Fontaine,  Mi'mnire>t  pour  srrvir  d  I' Ili>ttoire  de  Port  Itoyal 
(2  vols.,  1736):  Racine,  Ifhtoire  nbr^'j^e  de  Port  lififal 
(1742) ;  Sainte-Reuve.  Port  Royal  [b  vols.,  Paris,  1840-60), 
a  most  excellent  work,  sometimes  overwhelming,  and  even 
exhausting,  the  receptive  ])Ower  of  an  ordinary  reatlcr.  but 
giving  a  most  valuable  y)icture,  at  unce  sympathetic  an<l 
impartial,  of  the  scientific  ideas,  the  moral  character,  and 
the  social  influence  of  the  Jan#enists. 

Port  Royal,  P.  0.  name  Perrtsville  (which  see). 

Port  Royalf  p.-v.,  Beaufort  co..  S.  C,  noted  i*\c  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  made  by  the  Spaniards  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  C.  S..  for  iuijinrtant  events  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  the  present  (1J<76)  rendez- 
vous of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Port  Royal,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Candine  co.,  Va.,  on  Rap- 
pahannock River.     P.  4;io  ;  of  tp.  3o43. 

Port  Saeed',  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Suez  Canal  with  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  1862  an  in- 
significant village,  but  has  now  between  SOOO  and  ItOUO  in- 
habitants, and  its  harbor,  formed  by  two  immense  moles, 
is  annually  visited  by  over  1000  vessels. 

Port  San'ilaCy  p.-v.,  Sanilac  tp.,  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Huron. 

Port  Sariiia.     See  Sarnia. 

Ports'mouth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Hants,  on 
the  small  i.^land  "f  Portsea,  which  is  separated  on  the  N. 
from  the  mainlaml  by  a  narrow  strait  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  4  miles  long,  .i  miles  broad,  but  only  220  yards 
across  its  entrance,  and  afl"ording  convenient  and  jjcrfectly 
secure  anchorage.  Portsmouth,  like  Plymouth,  is  a  trijile 
town,  consisting  of  Portsmouth  proper,  Portsea,  adjoining 
on  the  N.,  and  Gosport  (which  see),  the  latter  on  the  nj>- 
posite  side  of  the  harbor,  communicjiting  by  a  flying  bridge. 
The  dockyard  is  the  most  important  establishment  of  that 
description  in  the  Cnited  Kingdom,  not  only  as  regards  its 
capability  for  building,  repairing,  and  refitting  ships  of 
war,  and  the  v.ist  amount  of  stores  of  every  denomination 
accumulated  there  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  but  also  from 
its  central  position  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  293  acres  of  land,  containing  wet  and  dry 
docks,  warehouses,  anchor-forges,  iron  and  copper  mills, 
rope-houses,  and  every  kind  of  establishment  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  outfit  of  a  ship-of-war.  The  royal 
Clarence  victualling  yard,  formerly  one  of  the  large  naval 
establishments  of  Portsmouth,  is  now  removed  to  Gosport. 
Plymouth  and  Portsea  are  encircled  by  a  fortified  tiinuite 
of  the  last  century.  As  at  Plymouth,  the  modern  exigen- 
cies of  defence  have,  under  action  of  the  defence  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1859,  removed  the  perimeter  of  defence 
to  a  chain  of  works  built  on  modern  types  from  .3  to  5 
miles  dist-ant,  and  including  in  its  length  the  crest  of  the 
commanding  Portsdown  llill.  Closely  associated  with 
Portsmouth  as  a  naval  depGt,  and  with  its  defence  from 
maritime  attack,  is  the  important  anchorage  of  Spithead 
(which  see).     P.  11.3.569. 

Portsmouth^  p.-v.  of  Frontenao  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  2  miles  AV.  of  Kingston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Kingston  penitentiary  an<l  of  the  Rockwood  lunatic 
asylum,  a  beautiful  structure.  There  is  a  marine  railway, 
a  tannery,  a  brewery,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  P.  of 
sub  distr'ict.  1702. 

Portsmouth,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Bay  co.,  Mich.,  on  Saginaw 
River  and  Flint  and  Pfire  Marquette  R.  R,  P.  1243;  of 
tp.  1660. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Rock- 
ingham CO.,  X.  H.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Piscata- 
qua  River,  3^  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  43°  04'  35"  N., 
Ion.  70°  45'  OS"  W.  The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
seaport  N.  of  Cape  Cod,  the  average  temperature  ranging 
higher  in  winter  and  lower  in  summer,  with  less  fall  of 
rain  and  more  clearness.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
at  Little  Harbor  (now  Rye)  by  the  English  in  1623,  the 
most  compact  part  of  the  city  being  known  as  Strawberry 
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Bank,  from  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  that  grew  there. 
In  I60."J  the  whole  township  was  formally  named  Ports- 
mouth, and  in  IS-iy  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Portsmouth  contains  2  libraries  of  about  14.000  volumes,  a 
miner.ilogical  cabinet,  14  public  schools,  10  relij^ious  so- 
cieties, 7  banks.  2  military  companies,  a  fire  department, 
a  cotton-mill,  2  breweries,  several  weaving  establishments, 

2  daily  and  2  weekly  nowsj)apers,  a  fine  oustom-housc.  and 
ranny  nourishing  stores  anti  elegant  private  residences. 
The  U.  S.  navy-yard,  situated  about  half  a  mile  distant,  is 
built  upon  two  islancU  lying  on  the  Kittery  side  of  the 
river,  iind  comprises  170  acres.  Though  in  fact  in  another 
town  and  State,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  this  city, 
and  is  commonly  known  aa  the  Portsmouth  navy-yard. 
The  Eastern  K.  K.  connects  hero  with  Portsmouth  Saco 
and  Portland  R.  R.,  while  Portsmouth  and  Concord,  Dover 
and  Portsmouth,  and  Conway  and  (Ireat  Falls  R.  Rs.  all 
terminate  here.  Portsmouth  is  the  only  seaport  and  cus- 
toms entry  in  New  Hamjishire.  Its  harbor  is  capacious 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  U.  S.,  having  a  depth  of  40  feet 
at  the  entrance  at  low  -tide,  with  a  mean  rise  and  fall  of  Si 
feet,  and  never  freezing.  Commerce  and  shipbuilding  are 
the  chief  industries,  and  have  been  from  the  earliest  times. 
Two  shipyards  are  still  in  active  operation  building  for  the 
merchant  marine.  Many  celebrated  war-vessels  have  been 
constructed  here.  In  Ui'JO  the  Falkland  of  .'i4guns  was  built 
by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  she  was  followed  by 
the  America  of  50  guns  in  1749  for  the  same  government. 
The  famous  Ranger  of  IS  guns  was  turned  out  in  1777  by 
order  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  commanded  on 
her  first  cruise  by  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Farragut  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  ship  was  the  first  one  to  carry 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  receive  a  salute.  These  ves- 
sels were  followed  by  many  others,  and  to-day  she  ranks 
among  the  foremost  of  the  shipbuilding-yards  of  the  U.  S. 
P.  U2n.  "C.  W.  Tpttle. 

Portsmouth,  p. -v.,  Carteret  cc,  N.  C.     P.  34:1. 

Portsmouth,  city.  Clay  tp.,  cap.  of  Scioto  oo.,  0.,  at 
the  confluence  of  Scioto  River  with  the  Oiiio.  and  at  the  S. 
terminus  of  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  on  a  branch  of  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  is  the  shipping-point  for  the  mineral 
regions  of  S.  Ohio  and  X.  E.  Kentucky,  and  for  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  through  which  a  railroad  will  shortly 
be  built;  has  about  12  churches,  6  bank^,  3  newspapers,  7 
building  associations,  2  rolling-mills,  3  foundries,  several 
saw  and  planing-mills.  numerous  manufactories  :  has  Holly 
waterworks,  an  opera-house,  a  Masonic  tem])Ie.  graded 
public  schools,  anil  aflourishing  river-commerce.  P.  I0,5'J2. 

Portsmouth,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Newport  eo.,  R.  I.,  em- 
braces the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
has  many  villus  and  picturesque  places  of  resort  for  sum- 
mer visitors.     It  has  coal-mines.     P.  2003. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk  co., 
Va.,  at  the  K.  terminus  of  Seaboard  nnd  Roanoke  R.  R., 
on  the  K.  bank  of  EUzab^h  River,  opposite  N()rfolk,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  U.  S.,  is  the  seat  of  Gosport  navy-yard,  of  a  dry 
dock,  and  naval  hospital,  and  has  lines  of  steamers  to  the 
principal  Atlantic  seaports.  The  exports  are  cotton,  lum- 
ber, oak  staves,  naval  stores,  pig  iron,  and  early  vegetables 
for  the  Nortliern  cities.     There  are   13  churches.  2  banks, 

3  hotels,  1  daily  newspaper,  2  acaclemics,  12  public  and  41 
private  schools,  and  several  manufactories.      P.  10,41*2. 

Port  Stan'loy,  flourishing  and  beautiful  port  of  entry 
in  Elgin  co..  Out..  Canada,  the  S.  terminus  of  Ijondon  and 
Port  Stanley  Railway.  2i  miles  long.  A  steamer  plies 
between  this  port  and  (,'lcveland,  0.,  8j  miles  distant.  P. 
about  '.'00. 

Port  Tobnc'co,  p. -v.,  Duffield  tp..  cap.  of  Charles  co., 
Md..  at  the  heati  of  I*ort  Tobacco  Bay  on  Potomac  River, 
has  I  newspaper,  and  was  formerly  an  important  shipping- 
point.     P.  2i:>. 

Port  Touns'end,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wash. 
Tor.,  on  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  do 
Fuca,  has  a  large  lumber-trade  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  JU3. 

Por'tilgal  [from  PnrtHH  Cnfe,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city  of  Ojiortoj.an  independent  king<lom  of  Europe,  oc- 
cupving  the  western  part  of  the  Iboriiin  peninsula,  between 
hit."3r.°  .^7'  and  42°  S'  N.  and  Ion.  (W  12'  and  U°  32'  W.. 
and  bounded  N.  and  K.  by  Spain.  S.  and  W.  by  the  .\tlantie, 
comprises  an  area  of  34,i00  sq.  m..  with  a  population  of 
3,9'J0,j70,  and  is  divided  into  the  foIIo\Ting  si,x  provinces: 

Prijvinc««.  AiT«.  Pop.  OaplUl. 

Miuho 2«07  971.001  Oporto. 

Tras  OS  Monies 4289  arAft-XT  BraRanca. 

Reira 9244  1.204,282  Coimhra, 

Eslrcmadura r.S72  SMii.fiOl  IJshon. 

Alemtejo 9416  iVMMl  Evora. 

Algarve 1872  188,422  Faro. 


The  Asores  and  the  islanda  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
are  directly  connected  with  the  kingdom  with  respect  to 
their  a»lministration.  The  colonial  possessions  in  Africa 
and  Asia  comprise  an  area  of  639.000  sq.  m.,  with  3.200.000 
inhabitants,  and  consist — in  Africa,  of  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
Sao  Thom6.  and  Principe  Islands,  several  points  in  Sene- 
gambia,  Angola,  and  Benguela  (260.000  gq.  m. ;  pop. 
2.000,000),  Mozambique,  and  Sofala  (380.000  sq.  m. :  pop. 
300.000)  ;  and  in  Asia,  of  Ooa,  Salsette,  Damaun.  Macao, 
and  Timor  (jr)27  sq.  m. :  pop,  2JO.OO0).  The  f^urface  is 
in  all  its  nrincipal  features  simply  a  continuation  of  Spain, 
and  will  be  described  there.  The  mo«t  prominent  groups 
of  mountains  are  that  which  enters  the  country  between 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  traverses  the  provinces  of  Beira 
and  Estremadura  in  several  parallel  chains.  Scrra  da  Es- 
trella  in  the  north-eastern  ]uvrt,  Torres  Vedras,  Mafra, 
and  Cintra  in  the  south-western,  and  ends  in  Cabo  da  Roca. 
about  2000  feet  high,  tm  the  .\tlantic  coast :  and  that  which 
under  the  name  of  Serra  de  Monchiquo  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Algarve  and  Alemtejo,  and  ends 
in  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  coast  is  low  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  in  some  places  sandy, 
in  others  marshy  ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mondego  and 
the  Douro  it  presents  the  same  aspect,  but  between  Cabo 
da  Roca  and  the  Mondego  it  is  high,  rocky,  and  rough. 
It  afl'ords  only  a  few  good  harbors — Oporto  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Douro,  Lisbon  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  Setubal, 
Aveiro,  Figuera.  and  Viana.  The  immense  surf  which 
from  the  Atlantic  sets  in  on  the  coast  has  generally  formed 
bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbors,  an<l  makes  access  to 
them  difficult  with  certain  winds.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  mountain-scenery  often  surpassingly  fine. 
Largo  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  are  found  at  Valongo, 
near  Oporto ;  lead  is  mined  in  considerable  quantities 
at  Bra^al  ;  salt  is  produced  at  different  places  to  the 
amount  of  60,000.000  bushels  annually;  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, nnd  tin  are  also  found,  but  mining  is  not  carried  on 
with  any  high  degree  of  energy.  The  climate  is  milder 
than  that  td'  Spain,  the  summer  heat  being  tempercil  by 
breezes  from  the  sea,  and  severe  cold  with  snow  being  un- 
known except  in  the  northern  mountain-districts.  Algarve 
and  the  southern  part  of  Alemtejo  arc  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  country,  and  suffer  often»sevcrcly  from  droughts.  E.x- 
tcnsive  forests  of  oak.  elm.  ash.  pine,  and  chestnut,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  more  than  300.000  acres,  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  part:  in  the  southern,  large  jdanta- 
tions  of  cork  trees  and  date-palms ;  in  the  central,  of  olive 
an<l  mulberry  trees,  the  olive  plantations  occupying  an 
area  of  more  than  100.000  acres,  and  yielding  an  annual 
production  of  ^..'jOO.OOO  gallons  of  oil.  The  orange,  lemon, 
citron,  fig.  peach,  walnut,  and  almond  are  raised  throughout 
the  whole  countrv.  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal cereals  are  wheat  (.'i.SOO.OOO  bushels),  rye  (6,000,000), 
maize  (14.000.000 1.  and  rice  (400.000),  but  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state,  and  the  produce  is  barely  enough  to 
satisfy  home  demands.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  and 
the  vine  is  carried  on  with  more  care,  and  yields  a  considera- 
ble quantity  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  Portugal,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Duiiro.  cover  an  area  of  473.517  acres,  and  produce  annu- 
ally about  132,600.000  gallons  of  wine.  The  finest  breed 
of  cattle  is  roared  in  the  nttrthern  provinces,  of  sheep  in 
Beira.  of  horses  in  Alemtejo.  Mules  and  asses  are  gener- 
ally used  us  beasts  of  burden.  (loats  nnd  jdgs  are  very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  mountain-districts;  bees  nnd 
silkworms  arc  also  extensively  reared.  Fish  abouml  :  the 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  of  Algarve  are  imnortanl. 
Some  few  wild  aninmls.  eueh  Ofl  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar, 
are  found  :  8mall  game  is  abundant. 

The  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry,  allhongh 
steadily  progressing,  are  slill  only  little  developcii.  Some 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  glass,  and  poap  factoried  arc  in 
operation,  and  manufactures  of  earthenware,  chemical^ 
hats.  lace,  cupper,  tin.  and  wicker  ware  are  carried  on. 
The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  Creat  Urilain.  though 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Hnizil  and  Knuicc.  The 
value  of  exports  amounted  in  1S71  tn  $23.3Srt.000 :  that  of 
imports  to  $2'.>.s7ft.OOO:  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion are  wine,  cdive  oil.  salt,  chemiculn.  copper  pyrilc!.. 
dried  fruit,  pork,  silver,  cork,  etc.:  of  iinmirlation.  textile 
fabrics,  coal,  iron  goods,  timber,  hides,  tolmcco.  cuffcc,  lea. 
etc.  In  1S73  the  merchant  navy  eonsiKted  of  17  uteamrrs, 
with  a  tonnage  of  14.63ii.  an-i  416  ^nilinK  vwscln.  with  a 
tonnage  of  93.SI6.  But  the  internal  mean^  of  eommunicn- 
tion— roads,  eanald.  riiilwnys.  etc.— arc  htill  in«uffu*ient. 
though  largo  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  la.^t  tew 
years  for  this  purpose;  ami  a  still  worse  impe<lirarnt  l-i 
the  rapid  development  of  the  material  interests  of  the  conn - 
try  is  the  confused  stato  of  the  finnnres.  In  1S7I-7'.'  the 
reV.niiea  amounted  to  J20,3l0,s;[2.  the  rxpendilurrs  to 
$24,015,606,  and  for  the  lai>l  thirty  years  no  bmlgei  has 
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been  without  a  deficit.  The  national  debt»  which  origin- 
ateii  in  179(5  by  a  loan  of  $4,a00,000,  amounted  in  ISTii  to 
$:Uil, 1(55, ()()(l,  with  an  annual  interest  of  $11, UHU, 000.  which 
is  sonictitues  jiaid,  iiud  sonictinies  not.  The  government  is 
an  hereditary  ainnarchy.  with  ii  free  constitution.  The  stiite 
religion  i.-i  the  Roman  Cathnliir.  but  all  religions  ure  t(de- 
rated.  There  were  0:i2  monasteries  and  1 1 S  nunneries,  with 
over  18,000  monks  ami  nuns,  and  an  annual  income  of 
about  $5,000,000,  dissolved  in  18;J4,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Primary  instruction  is  compul.-<ory,  but  in  this, 
as  in  m:iny  other  cases,  the  laws  of  the  country  would  be 
very  good  if  they  were  duly  carried  out. 

Portugal  was  originally  inhabited  by  Celtic  and  Iberian 
tribes.  In  the  second  century  before  our  era  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  and  made  a  province  under  the 
name  of  Lnsitant'a^  after  one  of  the  principal  tribes  settled 
on  the  soil;  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  it  was  over- 
run by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  eighth  it  was  subjugated 
by  the  Moors.  Hut  at  the  closo  of  tlie  eleventh  century 
Alfonso  v.. king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  conquered  the  region 
between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro  from  tho  iMo()r3,  and 
gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry,  about  lOUJ  ;  and  from 
this  point  begins  the  national  history  of  the  Portuguese. 
Henry  called  himself  count  of  Portugal,  transferring  the 
name  from  his  capital.  Porto  Cale.  to  his  whole  dominion, 
and  his  son  Alfonso  assumed  the  title  of  king  on  the  battle- 
field of  Ourique  in  1 139,  having  defeated  the  Moors  and  ex- 
tended his  possessions  to  the  Tagus,  In  125.i  the  kingdom 
comprised  nearly  the  same  area  as  to-day.  Tho  most  bril- 
liant period  of  its  history  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Portuguese  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  European  nations  on  account  of  their  scientific 
knowledge,  their  practical  enterprise,  and  their  wealth. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (i;i94~l  160)  awakened  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  study  ofgeography,  astronomy,  navigation, 
etc.  and  started  the  series  of  maritime  explorations,  which 
finally  led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1420,  Porto 
Santo,  and  in  1421  Maileira,  were  discovered  by  Tristam 
Vaz,  and  soon  after  colonized.  In  1445,  Dinis  Diaz  passed 
Cape  Verd ;  in  1486,  Bartoiomeu  Diaz  doubled  tho  Cape 
of  (Jood  Hope:  in  1497,  Vase:)  da  (Jama  found  tho  way  S. 
of  Africa  to  Imlia  ;  (ioa,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  etc.  were 
conquered,  and  all  the  riches- of  India  began  to  flow  into 
the  harbors  of  Portugal.  In  1500,  Cabral  discovered  Bra- 
zil and  took  possession  of  it,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  Portugal  occupied  the  position  of  a  grand  power 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe;  Lisbon  was  at  this 
time  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  under 
John  III.  (1521-57)  the  Jesuits  came  into  the  country  with 
the  Inquisition,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  burying  the 
energy  of  the  people  under  dull  superstition,  ami  in  train- 
ing its  passions  for  the  cruelties  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Aug.,  1578,  King  Sebastian  and  his  whole  army,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  nation,  perished  in  tho  battle  of  Kassr- 
eLKehir  against  the  Moors,  and  thereby  tho  military  and 
pecuniary  strength  of  the  empire  was  broken.  In  1580 
the  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Cardinal  Henry,  and 
Portugal  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  during  whose  wars  with  the  Netherlands  it  lost  its 
commerce  and  its  colonies.  Impoverished  and  degraded, 
it  still  had  strength  enough  left  to  reconquer  its  independ- 
ence in  1640,  when  a  general  revolt  against  tho  Spanish 
dominion  broke  out,  and  the  dynasty  of  Braganza  was 
placed  on  the  Portuguese  throne  with  John  IV.  (I640-5G). 
The  country  was  once  more  rapidly  advancing  toward 
prosperity  under  tho  energetic  government  of  Pombal, 
but  under  the  long  reign  of  Maria  I.  (1777-1816)  tho 
Jesuits  again  succeeled  in  plunging  it  into  misery.  Its 
close  alliance  with  England  implicaterl  it  in  the  wars  with 
Napoleon,  and  Nov.  24.  1807,  tho  royal  family  fled  to  Bra- 
zil. The  English  succeeiled  in  re-establishing  tho  dynasty 
by  the  Treaty  of  Cintra,  .-Vug.  30,  1 80S.  but  tho  country  had 
to  pay  very  dear ;  its  finances  wore  loaded  down  with  debt, 
and  its  commerce  and  industry  were  much  impeded  by 
monopolies  held  by  London  merchants.  John  VI.  (ISIC- 
26)  returned  in  1821  from  Brazil,  but  before  he  landed  in 
Portugal  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  liberal  constitution, 
July  3.  In  1822,  Brazil  was  separated  from  Portugal  and 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  under  his  son  Dom 
Pedro.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maria  II.  (1826-53;  see 
MifiUEL,  DoM),  Pedro  V.  (1853-61),  and  Louis  I.,  tho 
present  king.  Clemens  Petersen'. 

Por^tu^uese  Language  and  Literature.  The 
Portuguese  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Uugua  limnana  rus- 
tica,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Arabic  terms,  derived  from  the 
time  of  Moorish  domination,  and  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Teutonic,  brought  by  tho  early  Suevian  and  Burgundian 
conquerors,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Galioian 
dialect  of  Spanish,  with  which  it  was,  in  fact,  originally 
identical.  It  is  less  energetic,  but  more  fluenf.  than  the 
Castilian.  and  natire  grammarians  claim  for  it  the  title  of 


''eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin."  It  baa  no  gutturals  or 
harsh  aspirates,  but  possesses  five  nasal  voweU  (pro- 
nounced nearly  antj,  emj,  itiy,  ouinj,  ooutj)  and  five  double 
vowels  or  protaf;otH — namely,  «7(.  ///,  tift,  }>h,  and  rr — cor- 
responding nearly  to  their  French  analogues.  Many  Latin 
words  are  preserved  more  exactly  than  in  the  sister  lan- 
guages (e.  tj,  j'crro,  Jilhn),  while  in  others  the  phonetic 
decay  has  been  strongly  marked,  chiefly  by  the  omission 
of  the  consonants  /  and  ii  between  vowels  (r. «/.  d6f  =  duloff 
pur  —  pnntrr,  piirn  =  piipnlns). 

The  national  literature  of  Portugal  has  sufl'ered  from  the 
constant  tendency  of  native  writers  on  important  subjects 
not  merely  to  imitate,  but  to  em])hiy,  the  Spanish  (and 
more  recently  the  French)  language;  and  had  the  .'subjec- 
tion of  l'.>rtugal  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  ( 1580-1640)  been 
permanent,  Portuguese  would  doubtless  have  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  literary  language,  and  become  a  mere  dialect 
of  Spanish,  like  tho  Uallego.  The  inveterate  ])oIitical  en- 
mity of  tho  Portuguese  to  the  Sj)aniard  has.  however,  iu»t 
only  preserved  the  national  language,  but  has  been  instru- 
mental in  endowing  it  with  a  poetical  and  historical  lite- 
rature of  considerable  interest.  The  Portuguese  language 
assumed  a  distinct  form  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the 
earliest  existing  specimens,  chiefly  translations  from  Pro- 
vencal songs,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Portugues-e  kings  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty 
fostered  the  beginnings  of  the  national  poetry,  several  of 
them  being  themselves  poets. especially  l>ionysiu8  or  Diniz 
(1279-1325),  tho  founder  of  the  University  of  Coimbra.  by 
whom  a  cancioneiro  or  songbook  was  compiled,  which,  after 
being  lost  for  several  centuries,  was  discovered  in  the  Vati- 
can Library  and  published  in  1847.  Thecelebrated  romance 
Amndla  de  Gnuly  by  V'asco  de  Lobeira,  was  among  the  first 
prose  compositions.  In  the  fifteenth  century  history  in 
the  form  of  chronicle  began  to  flourish,  the  most  eminent 
author  being  Fernao  Lopes,  called  the  "  Portuguese  Frois- 
sart/'  whoso  royal  chronicles  were  continued  by  Gomes 
Eannes  de  Azurara.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Damlao  de 
Goes  wrote  a  learned  Chi-onicfc  of  Knit/  Emrnnicl ;  JuTw  de 
Barros  produced  his  classic  Asia  I'oi-titfjucza  ;  Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque  his  Cnmvientarios ;  Lopes  de  Castanheda 
wrote  his  valuable  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Indies; 
and  tho  traveller  Fernao  Mendes-Pinto  ])roduced  the  cele- 
brated J'trcgn'uarno,  which  gave  him  {justly  or  unjustly) 
so  high  a  rank  among  imaginative  writers.  During  the 
same  century,  which  is  the  golden  age  of  ]*ortuguese  lite- 
rature, Bernardino  Ribeiro  wrote  his  famous  romance,  Mc- 
nina  e  Mu«;rt,  and  founded  the  pastoral  and  romantic  school 
of  poetry,  which  was  soon  adorned  by  the  writings  of 
Christovao  Falcao,  Sa  de  Miranda,  Pedro  de  Caminha, 
Diego  Bernardes,  Bodrigues  Lobo,  and  Jeroninio  Cortcreal. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  Antonio  Forreira,  a  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  Horace  and  Petrarch,  was  the  leading 
ornament  of  tho  classical  school  of  poetry,  and  in  his  furs 
de  Castro  produced  a  tragedy  before  any  theatre  cxistcil  in 
Spain.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  Gil  Vicente.  The 
greatest  name  in  Portuguese  literature  is  Luiz  deCauiocns 
{1524:-79),  author  of  the  immortal  epic  Os  Lusiadany  which 
has  for  ever  determined  the  literary  form  of  the  language. 
The  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  period  of  literary  as  well  as  political  eclipse, 
illustrated  only  by  the  names  of  Pereira  de  Castro.  Sa  y 
Menczes,  Faria  e  Sousa,  Barbosa  Bacellar,  and  Jacinto 
Freire  de  Andrada,  author  of  the  admired  Vida  de  Jimo 
de  Castro.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Father  Antonio  Vieyra  produced  his  remarkable  sermons, 
considered  as  models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  literature 
exhibited  some  signs  of  jirodigious  activity,  which  soon 
filled  the  libraries  of  Portugal  with  imitations  of  the  ]>re- 
vailing  taste  in  France.  Tiie  Bihliothcra  Lnsitaua  of 
Diego  Barbosa  Maohado  gave  the  literary  history,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  biography  down  to  1750.  and  commemorated 
many  hundreds  of  authors  whose  works  rarely  passed  the 
limits  of  the  little  kingdom.  The  greatest  names  of  the 
latter  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century  were  tho  lyric  poets 
Francisco  Manoel  do  Nascimcnto  and  Manoel  Barbosa  dc 
Boccage,  and  the  distinctively  modern  school  of  Portuguese 
literature  dates  from  the  epic  and  romantic  poet  Agostinho 
'de  Macodo,  The  leading  recent  writers  of  Portugal  arc 
tho  historian  and  noveU.^t  Alexandre  Herculano  and  the 
viscount  Almeida  Garrett,  a  versatile  poet  and  essayist, 
the  dramatist  Mendes  Leal,  and  the  novelist  Rcbello  de 
Silva. 

Portuguese  literature  in  Brazil  produced  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  epic  poems  Urur/mti/,  by 
Jose  Basilio  da  Gama,  and  Cnramuritf  by  Fray  Durao  ; 
and  lyric  poetry  was  creditably  cultivated  by  some  writers 
who  constituted  the  so-called  Minus  school.  In  the  present 
century  the  most  noted  Brazilian  writers  have  been  the 
moralist  Fonseca,  marquis  of  Maricd,  the  lexicograjiher 
Moraes  e  Silva,  the  dramatist  and  poet  D.  J.  G.  de  Ma.- 
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gnlhaes,  the  historian  F.  A.  de  Varnhagen,  an'l  the  novelists 
nn<I  ])(iets  (Jim^nlves  I>ias.  Joatj^uim  Manoel  de  Macedo, 
and  Xorberto  de  Suuza  e  .Silva.  Puiiter  C.  Bliss. 

Portuguese  Man-of-War,  the  popular  nameof  the 

Phys'iCui  nrethuHtt.     See  Ac'alci'H.k. 

Portulaca'ce.c  [from  P'trtuUtcn,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs, 
all  harmless  and  many  of  them  with  gay  flowers.  The 
purslanes  ( Portnlnra),  the  calandrinias,  and  the  clay  ton  ias, 
include  a  few  ornamental  species. 

Port  Whit'by,  Canada.     See  Whitby. 

Port  Wiue.     See  Wine. 

Port'ville,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Alloghenv  River.  (Jenesce  Valley  Canal,  and  Buffalo  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  H.  R.     P.  -loO ;  of  tp.  ISU. 

Port  Wash^ingtoii,  p. -v.,  X.  Hempstead  tp..  Queens 
CO.,  N.  v.,  on  Mauhasset  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound.   P.  804. 

Port  Washington,  p. -v.,  Salem  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.,  on  Tuscarawas  River,  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and.  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  425. 

Port  Washington  (formerly  Ozaukee  P.  0.),  p. -v. 
nml  tp..  cap.  of  Ozaukee  co.,  AVis.,  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  R.     P.  2;i'JU. 

Port  Wiriiam,  p. -v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on 
Caesar's  Creek.     P.  1S4. 

Po'rus,  a  king  of  India,  ruling  E.  of  the  Hydaspes ; 
attacked  Alexander  when  he  tried  to  cross  this  river,  but 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  captured.  lie  was  treat eil 
with  great  kindness,  however,  by  Alexander,  and  restorecl 
to  his  kingdom,  which  was  much  enlarged.  As  an  al|j'  of 
the  Macedonians  ho  afterward  supported  them  on  their 
further  expedition  into  India,  but  after  the  departure  of 
Alexander  he  was  put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who  was  left 
in  command  of  the  Greek  army  of  occupation. 

Por'y  (John),  b.  in  England  about  loTO;  studied  at 
Gonvil  and  Caius  College;  translated  the  Geotji-nphical 
I/ivtoii/  of  Africa  by  Leo  Africanus  (folio,  1600;  repub- 
lished by  Purchas) ;  resided  at  Paris  1012;  was  secretary 
to  the  Virginia  colony  at  Jamestown  1619-21;  visited 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  shortly  after 
its  settlement  by  the  Leyden  Pilgrims;  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia as  a  commissioner  deputed  by  the  privy  council  1623, 
and  d.  probably  in  Virginia  before  1635.  He  was  one  of 
the  assistants  of  Ilakluyt  in  his  great  geographical  enter- 
nrise,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  well-wisher 
Dnth  of  the  Virginia  and  the  Plymouth  colonies. 

Poseidon.     See  Nf.ptune. 

Po'sen,  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  by  Silesia,  Bran- 
denburg, Pomevnnia,  East  Prussia,  and  Poland,  comprises 
an  area  of  11.260  sq.  m.,  with  1,583.S43  inhabitants,  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  are  Poles,  using  the  Polish 
language  and  adhering  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  land 
is  a  low  and  level  plain  around  the  Warta,  an  affluent  of 
the  Vistula.  It  is  dotted  all  over  with  small  lakes  and 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  tine  forests.  The  soil  is 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  Many  swamps  and  marshes 
have  of  late  been  drained  and  transformed  into  good  mea-  ; 
dows  or  arable  land.  Cattle  of  su])erior  (piality  are  reared, 
and  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  raised. 
Manufactures,  especially  of  linen  and  lacc.  are  carried  on.  , 
Poscn  formed  a  part  of  Poland  until  the  first  partition  of 
that  country,  when  Prussia  took  the  largest  part  of  the 
present  province.  The  robbery  was  cnlarge<i  at  the  two 
following  partitions,  and  solemnly  sanctioned  at  the  Con- 
gress iif  Vienna  in  !S1.').  But  setting  aside  the  manner  in 
which  tlio  province  was  ncrpiired,  it  has  been  well  governed 
and  is  steadily  progressing  under  Prussian  rule. 

Posen,  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Po- 
een,  on  the  Warta,  is  an  old  but  handsome  city.  The  Rus- 
sian government  has  made  it  tmc  of  its  great  fortilicd 
places,  and  surrounded  it  by  a  nmdern  enceinte  with  cita- 
del anil  outworks  at  a  cost  of  1 1  1.1)00, 01)0  reals.  It  con- 
tains many  elegant  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
many  fine  j)romenades  and  public  squares,  many  good  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institution^,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  sealing-wa.x,  wax  candles,  leather,  furs, 
liqueurs,  gold  and  silver  ware,  woollca  and  linen  fabrics, 
arms  and  carriages.      P.  56,374. 

Po'sey,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  ppparated  fnwn  Ken- 
tucky on  the  S.  anil  Illinois  on  the  W.  by  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers.  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  Tlie  wide  bnttom-lands 
are  flat  anci  low.  the  uplands  hilly.  Corn,  grain.  t«<bftcco. 
and  wool  are  important  products.  Carriages,  ploughs,  etc. 
arc  among  the  manufuutiired  articles.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon. 
P.  IiM8J. 

Posey,  tp..  Clay  co..  Ind..  on  St.  Lonio  Vamlalia  Torre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     P.  2132. 


Posey,  tp.,  Fayette  co..  Ind..  on  a  branch  of  Jefferson- 
ville  Madison  and  Indianapolis  U.  R.  (liE.NTO.wiLi.t  Sta- 
tics).    P.  047. 

Posey,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     P.  974. 
Posey,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River.   P.  1774. 
Posey,   tp.,   Rush  co.,   Ind.,  on   Cincinnati   Hamilton 
and  Dayton  R.  R.     P.  1763. 

Posey,  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  Uivcr. 
P.  2183. 

Posey,  tp.,  Washington  eo.,  Ind.,  on  Great  Blue  River. 
P.  1310. 

Posey  (Thomas),  b.  in  A'irginia  July  9,  1750:  received 
an  ordinary  common-school  education  :  removed  to  Western 
Virginia  in  1760;  was  quartermaster  to  Lewi-'s  divii'ion 
of  Lord  Dunniore's  expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians, 
and  took  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  I*oint  Pleasant, 
Oct.  10.  1771  :  was  in  the  following  year  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  committee  of  correspondence,  and  captain  of  a 
company  which  he  raised  for  the  7th  Virginia  regiment; 
participated  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Dunmore  at  Gwyn's 
Island.  July  8,  1776;  joined  the  Continental  army  at  Mid- 
dlebrook,  N.  J.,  early  in  1777:  was  transferred  to  .Morgan's 
famous  rifle  regiment:  distinguished  himself  in  an  action 
at  Piseataway.  N.  J.,  and  in  the  battles  of  Remis  Heights 
and  Stillwater  under  Gen.  Gates  ;  commanded  the  regiment 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  an  cxjjedition  against  the  In- 
dians Oct..  1778;  commanded  the  llth  Virginia  regiment 
1779,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battery  at 
Stony  Point  ;  was  present  at  Vorktown :  served  under 
Wayne  in  Georgia:  defeated  the  Indians  June  23,  17S2: 
resided  in  Spotsylvania  co.,  Va..  many  years  after  the  war ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  Feb.  14.  1793;  removed 
soon  afterward  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  lieutenant- 
governor  and  major-general.  ISOO:  was  V.  S.  Senator 
from  Louisiana  1SI2-13:  succeeded  Harrison  as  governor 
of  Indiana  Territory  1813.  and  became  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  1816.  T).  at  Shawneetown.  HI.,  Mar.  19,  IS18.  His 
Life  was  published  in  Sparks's  Auiertca>i  liio'jritphif. 

PoseyviHe,  p.-v..  Robb  tp.,  Posey  co..  Ind.     P.  213. 

Posido'nius,  b.  at  .\pamea  in  Syria  about  135  b.  c.  ; 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panietius  :  settled  in  Rhodes;  be- 
came the  hea<l  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  whose 
doctrines,  however,  he  softened  and  tonetl  down  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  Peripatetics ;  went  in  86  u.  r.  to 
Rome  as  ambassador;  was  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and  Pora- 
pey.  1).  at  Rome  about  51  b.  c.  Some  fragments  of  his 
works  are  still  exliinl,  collected  and  edited  by  Janus  Bake 
(Leyden,  1810)  under  the  title  PoHidunii  Hkodii  Jifltquiit 
D'lftriniF. 

Posi'lipo  [Gr.  nav<riAvn-of.  "an  end  to  care"],  the 
name  of  a  villa  of  the  notorious  epicure  Vedius  Pollio. 
afterward  extended  to  the  entire  eminence  which  bounds 
the  city  of  Naples  nn  the  W.  It  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel 
called  the  (Jrotto  of  Posilipo.  22 U  feet  long.  2U  wide.  69 
feet  high  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  25  in  the  middle, 
through  which  runs  the  road  to  Pu/zuoli.  Above  the  eastern 
archway  of  the  grotto  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of  \'irgil.  who 
had  a  villa  near  by.  The  whole  eminence  Is  now  covered 
with  charming  villas. 

Pos'itivism  fLat.  potitiruM].  In  the  opinion  of  its 
adherents  the  system  of  thought  known  as  positivism  or 
the  positive  philnsfiphy  is  a  iiniversal  system,  which  is  des- 
tined t"  be  accepted  by  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  other  systems  must  appear  as  in- 
signilicant  and  local,  as,  for  example,  the  opinions  of  Soci- 
nu9  or  Manichieus  must  appear  when  contrasted  with  all- 
embracing  Christianity.  To  those,  however,  whu  nut  being 
disciples  of  Conite.  do  not  share  these  views,  the  po>i(ive 
philosophy  not  only  seems  to  be  as  much  a  temporary  and 
hical  phenomenon  as  the  j»hilosnphy  of  Anaxiigoras  or  of 
Hegel;  but  it  appears  so  deeply  impregnated  with  the 
purely  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  its  fountlcrlhat  Hilhout 
a  bi'igraphical  notice  its  real  character  cannot  bo  fully  un- 
derstood, 

Isidore  .\ngusto  Marie  Franfois  Xavier  Comte  wa»  bom 
at  Montpellier,  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  Jnn.  19.  1708.  His 
parents  were  rigid  Catholics  and  legitimistJ"— it  fiirt  of  nome 
interest,  since  the  later  career  <if  their  son  ^hown  that,  how- 
over  pronounced  may  have  been  hi?*  ilifjient  frmn  the  doc- 
trines of  Iheidogioal  and  poliliciil  orthoiloxy.  the  chnmoter 
nf  his  .social  and  reli.rious  ffpeoulntions  wn*  t-i  a  great  ex- 
tent determined  by  the  mental  iiymboN  with  which  \u* 
earliest  education  must  have  furnished  him.  Throughout 
his  life,  indt-ed.  thtMigh  he  attained  to  views  of  ^cicnlilir 
method  which  in  pmfundity  few  modern  writers  have  !«ur- 
pa^sed.  and  though  he  sucrecdod  in  tiking  A  survey  m| 
human  lii-tory  in  many  rr«i>eel«  more  eiiinprehen«ivr  iind 
sugi;eslive  than  any  which  had  bcm  prrviniisly  nehiered. 
yet  he  never  seems  to  have  frame*!  even  the  moRt  rudi- 
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mentary  concej>ti«>n  (if  that  purely  free  nnii  critical  teiiijicr 
of  mind  which  is  essential  to  tbo  attainment  of  truth  in 
ficicntitio  matters,  or  o(  tliat  unhampered  but  legitimate 
froodom  of  action  which  human  history  shows  to  bo  at  each 
moment  the  ;j:oai  of  all  preceding  social  progress  and  tho 
indispensable  condition  of  further  social  progress  in  tho 
future.  Comte's  ideal  of  society,  from  first  to  last,  was  one 
in  which  the  beliefs  and  actions  of  the  groat  mass  of  man- 
kind, even  in  their  minutest  and  most  trivial  details,  should 
be  inexorably  proscribed  by  a  small  governing  class;  and 
the  most  extreme  result  of  his  religious  and  political  raili- 
■  calism  was  to  alter  the  superficial  appearance  <d"  this  small 
governing  class  by  substituting  a  *'  high  priest  of  human- 
ity "  and  a  board  of  positive  philosophers  for  the  popo  and 
the  imperial  council  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence,  with  all 
his  wide  historic  sympathies,  he  never  succeeded  in  under- 
standing the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  important  acquisition  of  modern  times;  nor,  in  spito 
of  his  profound  insight  into  certain  aspects  of  scientific 
thinking,  did  he  over  comprehend  or  value  that  critical 
spirit  which  questions  all  things  in  order  that  it  may  hold 
fast  to  that  whii,di  is  verified — a  spirit  in  tho  absence  of 
which  all  tho  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Faraday  would  be 
of  no  more  real  use  to  ns  than  the  cosmological  dogmas  of 
the  priests  who  burnod  V'anini  and  imprisoned  Galileo.  To 
ascribe  these  grave  philosophical  defects  to  Comte's  early 
training  would  be  to  make  far  too  extensive  an  inference; 
but  the  facts  aro  none  the  less  interesting  in  view  of  tho 
th'>rough  consistency  of  aim  which,  in  spite  of  superficial 
changes,  characterized  his  whole  career. 

Comte  early  exhibited  remarkable  mathematical  ability, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  admitted  to  tho  Ii!colo 
Polytechnique  at  Paris,  from  which  he  was,  however,  soon 
expelled  for  participating  in  a  complaint  against  one  of 
tho  masters  on  the  part  of  the  younger  students.  But 
after  having  tasted  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  great 
capital  he  naturally  found  it  impossible  to  content  himself 
with  Montpellier;  and  so,  after  a  few  months  of  intense 
stud^  at  home,  he  returned  to  Paris,  penniless  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  wishes  of  his  parents;  and  having  been  be- 
friended by  two  scientific  men  of  the  highest  eminence — 
Poinsot  tho  mathematician  and  Blainville  tho  biologist — 
be  set  about  earning  a  livelihood  by  private  teaching  in 
mathematics.  From  1S18  to  1824  he  was  associated  as  sec- 
retary and  pupil  with  St.  Simon,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  a  sect  of  world-menders  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  he  began  to  conceive  his  great 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  society  by  philosophy. 
By  1824,  Comte's  views  had  so  far  outgrown  those  of  his 
master  that  their  friendly  co-operation  was  brought  to  an 
end.  The  jilans  then  conceived  by  Comte  show  the  vast 
sweep  of  his  mind.  Dreamers  or  crotchety  speculators  of 
the  typo  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  defects  of  human  society  as  actually  existing,  have 
sought  to  remodel  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to  ono 
another  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  these  defects.  But 
as  a  rule  such  attempts  have  been  based  upon  a  priori 
theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  was  Comte's  peculiarity  that  he  saw  that  any 
such  attempt,  to  be  legitimate,  must  bo  based  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  tho  conditions  of  social  existence  and 
of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  as  concretely  exem- 
plified in  history.  Before  artistic  practice  must  come  sci- 
entific theory;  before  the  polity  must  come  a  sociology. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  views  that  Comte  main- 
tained in  182-4  that  the  phenomena  of  society  conform  to 
fixed  and  ascertainable  laws,  no  less  than  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  combination  or  planetary  rotation.  It  would 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  give  Comte  the  credit  of  having  or- 
iginated this  view,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  minds 
of  advanced  thinkers  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith;  but 
the  clearness  with  which  h^  conceived  it  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  ho  set  it  forth  constitute  one  of  his  chief  phi- 
losophic merits.  To  discover  tho  laws  or  most  general  as- 
pects of  the  succession  of  social  events  was  therefore  the 
great  task  which  Comte  set  before  himself.  But  from  his 
commanding  standpoint  such  a  task  as  this  required  a  sys- 
tematic antl  elaborate  preparation  on  the  most  immense 
scale.  For  the  phenomena  of  human  society  are  by  far 
the  most  complicated  and  irregular  phenomena  with  which 
investigation  has  to  deal.  In  two  ways  the  successful  study 
of  them  involves  a  previous  study  of  the  most  general  as- 
pects of  all  other  phenomena.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  hu- 
man units  of  society  conform  to  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical laws,  so  that  these  must  be  known  before  we  can  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  actions  of  social  units.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  each  science  has  devices  for  getting  at 
tho  truth  about  things  which  are  to  some  extent  peculiar 
to  itself,  so  that  wo  must  look  over  the  whole  field  in  order 
to  equip  ourselves  adequately  for  a  research  which  will  call 
into  play  all  the  devices  wo  oan  bring  to  bear.     One  sci- 


ence, for  example,  succeeds  pre-eminently  by  tho  use  of 
experiment,  while  another,  in  which  experiment  is  loss 
likely  to  return  finally  satisfat^tory  answers,  gets  along 
host  by  using  the  comparative  method.  Let  us,  therefore, 
study  each  method  in  that  science  which  best  illustrates 
the  proper  use  of  it.  and  then  we  shall  bo  the  better  pre- 
pared to  investigate  the  excessively  complex  questions 
presente<l  by  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 

Thus,  in  the  attem])t  to  inaugurate  a  scientific  theory  of 
social  phcniimena  Comte  was  led  incidentally  to  work  up 
tho  elements  of  a  grander  theory  of  scientific  method  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  laid  before  tho  world.  As  his  ac- 
quaintance with  physical  science  was  wh(dly  at  second- 
hand, he  fell  into  many  errors  in  tho  details  of  his  scheme, 
as  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Huxley  and 
others,  but  ho  nevertheless  accomj)lishcd  so  much  as  fairly 
to  entitle  hiui  t'>  a  ])lace  beside  lincon  or  Descartes  as  a 
writer  on  methoil.  Our  present  space  allows  us  only  to 
give  brief  liintH  at  some  of  his  most  significant  views.  Tho 
first  task  to  be  accomplished  was  to  classify  tho  various 
sciences  in  the  order  of  their  logical  dependence.  Having 
made  a  division  between  abstract  anil  concrete  sciences, 
corresponding  netirly  to  tho  old  division  between  natural 
philosophy  and  natural  history.  Comte  arranged  his  so- 
called  abstract  sciences  in  a  linear  series,  determined  by 
the  decreasing  generality  and  simjiHoity  of  the  phenomena 
with  whicli  the  respective  sciences  are  concerned.  Ho 
began  with  tho  most  simple  and  general  phenomena,  to 
proceed  step  by  step  to  those  which  aro  most  complex  and 
sjtecial.  Upon  this  principle  tho  inorganic  sciences,  as  a 
group,  were  manifestly  to  como  before  those  which  deal 
with  org.anic  phenomena.  For  example,  we  can  study 
thciinal  radiations  and  chemical  reactions  without  taking 
vital  forces  into  the  account,  but  we  cannot  study  living 
organisms  without  appealing  to  physics  and  chemistry  at 
every  step.  In  the  region  of  inorganic  science  Comto 
placed  astronomy  first,  as  dealing  (in  his  time)  only  with 
gravitative  force  as  manifested  in  tho  relatively  simple 
phenomena  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  whereas  physics,  which  he  placeil  next,  treats  not 
only  of  gravitative  force  as  manifested  throughout  rel- 
atively complex  terrestrial  phenomena,  but  also  of  such 
modes  of  forces  as  cohesion  and  capillarity,  and  of  tho 
varieties  of  wave-motion  known  as  sound,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  ancl  electricity.  Chemistry,  dealing  with  the 
still  more  comjilex  phennnicna  in  which  the  relative  ]>osi- 
tions  of  molecules  are  altered  hetcrogeneously,  resulting  in 
now  com]>ound3  with  new  properties,  was  ranked  third  in 
order.  Passing  then  to  organic  science,  Comte  grouped 
together,  under  the  head  of  biology,  tho  most  general  as- 
pects of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  of  muscular  con- 
tractility and  nervous  sensibility  ;  under  the  last-named 
head  he  included  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  leaving  no 
place  for  psychology  as  an  independent  science,  and  set- 
ting aside  altogether  the  study  of  the  subjective  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness  by  introspective  observation.  Last 
in  the  series,  as  obviously  the  most  complex  and  special- 
ized of  all,  was  ranked  the  science  of  sociology.  Alathe- 
matics,  on  the  other  hand,  was  placed  before  all  these  sci- 
ences, tho  phenomena  of  number,  form,  and  magnitude 
being  universal,  and  capable  of  generalization  without  ref- 
erence to  other  phenomena.  The  "  hierarchy  of  the  pos- 
itive sciences"  thus  came  out  in  tho  following  order:  (1) 
mathematics;  (2)  astronomy;  (3)  physics;  {4)  chemistry; 
(5)  biology;  (6)  sociology.  According  to  Comte,  this  ar- 
rangement represented  not  only  the  logical  order  in  which 
tho  sciences  depend  one  upon  another,  but  also  the  histor- 
ical order  in  which  they  have  been  successively  developed 
and  in  which  they  have  aided  each  other's  advance.  Thus, 
astronomy,  according  to  Comte,  was  truly  a  science  in  tho 
days  of  Hipparchus,  while  physios  became  a  science,  in 
tho  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  (Jalileo  discovered 
the  increment  of  velocity  in  falling  bodies  ;  chemistry  was 
not  scientific  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier ;  biology  was  first 
organized  into  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  by  Bichat;  and 
sociology  had  to  wait  until  all  these  lines  of  inquiry  were 
gathered  together  in  the  hands  of  the  founder  of  positiv- 
ism. The  sharp-sighted  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  in 
setting  forth  some  of  these  results  tho  philosopher  is 
reasoning  upon  the  words  rather  than  upon  the  things.  It 
was  only  tho  geometrical  part  of  astronomy,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  generalized  in  tho  time  of  Hipparchus,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  geometrical  data  employed  in 
these  generalizations  had  all  been  originally  obtained  frum 
the  study  of  terrestrial  phenomena.  On  tho  other  hand, 
the  dynamical  part  of  astronomy,  the  part  in  which  phys- 
ical conceptions  of  force  and  motion  aro  involved,  did  not 
get  scientifically  treated  until  sundry  generalizations  of 
terrestrial  physics,  mado  by  Galileo  and  lluyghens,  had 
furnished  Newton  with  tho  necessary  data.  Tho  order  of 
dependence  as  between  astronomy  and  physics  was.  there- 
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fore.  wronj;ly  stated  by  Comte;  and  this  error  \s  only  one 
anion;;  many.  Indeed,  fascinating  as  the  (_'umtist  classiti- 
catiou  of  the  scieni;es  has  appeared  to  many  mindn,  it  is 
not  at  the  present  day  accepted  by  scientific  thinkers, 
being  in  many  fundamental  aspects  not  merely  inadequate, 
but  positively  misleading.  An  article  like  the  present  is 
not  the  proper  phice  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  for 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
two  e.ssayson  the  (Uassijication  ofthr  SrieurtH,  and  the  (rene- 
Bi's  of  Science,  and  to  Part  I.  ch.  viii.  of  Outh'nes  o/'  f'oHinic 
I'hiiuttupht/,  by  the  present  writer.  It  is  there  shown,  by  ar- 
guments which  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  answering, 
that  while  the  Comtcan  classification  may  freely  be  allowed 
to  be  more  profound  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  represent  either  the  historical  or  the 
logical  order  of  dependence  among  the  sciences,  and  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  tenable  classification. 

Tnadcrjuato  and  untrustworthy,  however,  as  this  classi- 
fication turns  out  to  be  if  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  true  relations  between  the  ditferent  sciences,  it 
was  not  a  bad  classification  for  the  practical  ends  which 
Comto  had  in  view.  lie  cared  much  less  about  organizing 
a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  concerning  tiie  various  ]»r(iv- 
inces  of  nature  than  about  co-ordinating  the  methods  of 
research  which  the  sciences  severally  best  illustrate.  To 
this  point,  already  briefly  alluded  to,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation must  be  given.  His  most  important  step  eon- 
sisteii  in  assigning  to  each  class  of  phenomena  its  a]>pro- 
priato  method  of  investigation,  and  in  clearly  marking  out 
the  limits  within  which  each  method  is  applicable.  It  is 
this  which  makes  it  still  interesting  and  profitable  to  read 
his  great  work,  even  in  those  chapters  on  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biology  which  in  nearly  all  other  respects  the 
recent  revolutions  in  science  have  rendered  thoroughly 
antif[uated.  According  to  Comte,  the  resources  at  our 
disposal  for  the  inductive  investigation  of  phenomena 
may  be  classified  as  Observation,  Experiment,  and  Com- 
parison. In  simple  observation  we  merely  collate  the 
phenomena  as  they  are  presented  to  us;  in  experiment, 
wc  artificially  vary  the  circumstances:  in  comparison,  we 
watch  the  circumstances  as  they  arc  varied  for  us  on  a 
great  scale  by  nature.  The  conditions  of  successful  ob- 
servation arc  best  studied  in  astronomy,  where  experiment 
is  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  magnitude  ami  inac- 
cessibility of  the  phenomena,  and  where  the  comjiarative 
method  is  only  beginning  to  be  applied.  Physics  and 
chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  par  excellence,  the 
sciences  of  experiment,  since  we  can  vary  the  phenomena 
almost  indefinitely.  In  biology,  experiment  is  also  in<iis. 
pensable.  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
organic  functions  having  been  gained  through  vivisection 
and  other  forms  of  experiment :  but  experiment  is  far  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  interpret  in  biology  than  in 
physics,  partly  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  causes  in  op- 
eration, partly  because  the  experiment  itself  sets  in  motion 
a  new  series  of  phenomena  which  are  liable  to  mask  and 
obscure  those  which  we  wish  to  observe.  Hence,  the  prac- 
tical study  of  experimentation  should  not  begin  in  biology, 
but  in  physics  or  chemistry,  where  the  conditions  arc  sim- 
pler. ()n  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  biology  that  we  can  best 
learn  the  use  of  the  eomjiarative  method,  since  here  we 
have  a  vast  hierarchy  of  organisms,  in  which  various  or- 
gans and  their  corresponding  functions  appear  in  all  stages 
of  development.  It  was  in  biology  that  the  method  of 
comparison  was  first  emj)loyed  upon  a  great  scale,  ann 
since  the  time  of  ('uvier  its  extension  over  all  departments 
of  sociological  inquiry,  including  linguistics,  mythology, 
anil  jurisprudence,  is  perhaps  tho  most  striking  event  in 
the  history  of  science. 

I'erhajjs  no  better  illustration  of  the  use  of  tho  com- 
parative method  could  be  found  than  is  furnished  by 
Comte's  first  wide  generalization  from  the  facts  of  history. 
Wlicii,  after  the  elaborate  preparatory  discussion  of  scien- 
tific methods  here  pointed  out.  Comte  endeavored  to  sum 
up  tlic  most  prominent  aspects  of  social  progress,  both  in- 
tellectual and  material,  his  first  achievement  wa-*  his  cele- 
brated theory  of  the  "three  stages"  through  which  men's 
ooncc|)tions  must  pass.  In  his  opinion  this  evolution  (d' 
huuian  thought  through  three  stages  is  not  only  the  funda- 
mental phenomenon  in  histiuy.  but  also  affords  the  norm  for 
testing  tho  validity  of  philosopliiu  systems.  And  unques- 
tionably tho  theory  constitutes  tho  most  essential  part  of 
the  structure  of  positivism.  Ho  who  intelligently  accepts 
the  so-called  "law  of  the  three  stages"  niay  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  Positivist;  he  who  rejects  the  so-called  '*  law," 
as  an  inailoquate  and  misleaiting  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  seeks  to  generalize,  must  ho  ranked 
among  tho  antagonists  of  tho  positive  philosophy.  With 
those  preliminaries  the  theory  may  be  thus  stated  :  '*  There 
are  three  modes  of  philoS(»phi/.ing — tho  theological,  tho 
metaphysical,  and  tho  positive.     The  first  two  modes  are  ) 


characterized  by  the  attempt  to  formulate  the  unknowable 
Cause  or  causes  of  phenomena:  but  positivism,  recogniz- 
ing the  futility  of  all  such  attempts,  ignores  the  unknow- 
able Cause  or  causes  of  phenomena.  Positivism  limits 
itself  to  ascertaining  uniformities  of  coexistence  and  ee- 
quence  among  phenomena.  Metaphysics  and  theology 
superadd  investigations  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hid- 
den eflicient  cause  of  the  phenomena:  but  meta{>hvsics 
regards  this  cause  as  a  mere  abstract  entity,  while  theol- 
ogy regards  it  as  endowed  with  volition  and  intelligence. 
There  are  three  successive  stages  of  theology — fetishism, 
in  which  phenomena,  not  being  generalized,  are  regarded 
as  endowed  each  with  a  volition  of  its  own;  polytheism, 
in  which  generalized  groups  of  phenomena  are  regarded 
each  as  under  the  control  of  a  presiding  deity  endowed 
with  volition  :  and  monotheism,  which  arises  when  men 
have  gained  the  conception  of  a  universe,  and  have  gen- 
eralized the  causes  of  phenomena  until  they  have  arrived 
at  the  notion  of  a  single  First  Cause.  According  to 
Comte.  philosophy  began  in  fetishism;  as  science  pro- 
gressively arranged  ithenr>mena  in  groups  of  wider  and 
wider  generality,  philosojjhy  passed  through  polytheism 
into  monotheism  ;  and  as  witn  its  increasing  generality 
the  primitive  anthropomorphic  conception  of  cause  faded 
away,  becoming  replaced  by  the  conceptir)n  of  an  unknow- 
able Cause  manifested  in  phenomena,  philostqdiy  became 
metaphysical;  finally,  when  the  unknowable  Cause  is  ig- 
nored, and  no  account  is  taken  of  anything  beyond  the 
immediate  content  of  observed  facts,  philosojdiy  becomes 
positive."  This  statement,  cited  from  the  chapter  in  the 
Outlinea  of  Connt'c  Philosnphy  in  which  it  is  sought  to  refute 
the  positivist  theory,  may  fitly  be  supplemented  by  a  state- 
ment from  Comte  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  his  great 
work  he  tells  us  that  "  the  mind  employs  successively  in 
each  of  its  researches  three  methods  of  philosophizing,  of 
which  the  character  is  essentially  difi"erent  and  even  rad- 
ically opposed — first,  the  theological  method,  then  the  met- 
aphysical, lastly  the  positive.  The  theological  system 
arrives  at  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
when  it  iias  substituted  the  jirovidential  action  of  a  single 
Being  for  the  capricious  play  of  the  innumerable  Independ- 
ent deities  which  were  primitively  imagined.  Likewise, 
the  perfection  of  tho  metaphysical  system  consists  in  con- 
ceiving, instead  of  many  particular  entities,  one  grand 
entity.  Nature,  as  the  source  of  all  phenomena.  Finally, 
the  perfection  of  the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent 
all  observable  phenomena  as  particular  cases  of  a  single 
general  fact."  In  accordance  with  this  general  view, 
Comte  maintains  that  in  every  department  of  inquiry 
whatever,  human  speculation  has  passed  through,  or  is 
passing  through,  these  three  stages ;  and,  by  way  of 
welding  firmly  together  the  difi"erent  parts  of  his  system, 
ho  affirms  that  the  order  in  which  the  respective  sciences 
have  advanced  toward  the  positive  stage  is  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  order  in  which  they  are  ranked  in  his  linear 
classification.  Obviously,  we  have  here  a  very  important 
theorem.  For  if  this  view  of  intellectual  progress  could 
be  demonstrated,  it  would  follow  that  tho  conceptions  of 
mankind  must  eventually  become  "  positive"  with  refer- 
ence to  all  questions,  and  Comte's  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  philosophic  lawgiver  for  the  whole  future  of  the  human 
race  might  not  seem  extravagant. 

It  is  primarily  the  business  of  n  sketch  like  the  present 
article  to  describe  rather  than  to  criticise  or  seek  to  ()ver- 
throw  the  system  of  philosophy  of  which  it  treats.  Yet  it 
is  through  a  few  words  of  criticism,  in  which  dissent  must 
unavoidably  be  expressed,  that  wo  shall  best  succeed  in 
characterizing  this  central  theory  of  positivism.  Thai 
there  is  a  stnmg  appearance  of  truth  in  tho  Conitisl  theory 
when  superficially  considered  can  hardly  bo  denied.  Nay 
more,  we  need  not  be  chary  in  adnuttini;  that  as  an  histori- 
cal generalization  it  really  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  :  and  the  way  in  which  Comto  has.  worked  it  out, 
more  especially  in  that  part  of  bis  work  which  «UmiIs  with 
the  philosophy  of  history,  is  such  \\*  to  cull  forth  and 
justifv  tho  warmest  admiration  for  his  great  power  of  his- 
torical  generalization.  That  science  which  eon-iMs  in  fol- 
lowing out  tho  mental  processes  of  uneiviliicd  races  by 
means  of  their  mythology,  suporstilions.  and  cusUunft— 
that  science  of  which  .Mr.  Tylor  is  the  great  rcprccentativo 

U-uvos  it  quite  bcyoncl  oue^iion  that  the  most  priniitivo 

speculations  of  men  who  know  enough  to  specuhilo  at  all 
are  such  speculations  as  Comto  would  have  called  fetishistio. 
IJv  men  in  such  a  stage  of  culture  tho  wind  which  blows 
liown  a  hut  is  a  person  endowed  with  conscious  volition; 
it  Mows  down  tho  hut  on  purp4»^c.  perhaps  bin-nu^o  Ihe 
<nvner  has  offended  it  ;  an-l  to  prevent  a  n-eurrenco  of  tho 
disaster  there  x-*  no  better  way  than  to  cajole  tho  irritjiblo 
Wind.  Savages  may  conlinuo  indefinitely  to  think  thus; 
but  obviously  among  progrosi*ivo  raeos,  r.h  gonornlixalinn 
goes  on.  so  that  causos  at  first  thought  of  as  raultitudinout 
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and  local  come  to  be  thought  of  as  few  anti  general,  these 
causes  get  detached  in  thought  from  their  phenumonal 
cflTect-s,  and  men  do  nut  imagine  theiu  in  sin;h  concrete 
t;hape  as  formerly*  Inf^tcad  of  an  angry  Wind  wo  have  a 
half-spiritual  Wodun,  who  manifests  his  wrath  through 
many  other  agents  besides  the  howling  tempef*t :  and  in 
])lace  of  a  definitely  imaginable  volition  in  the  agent  itself. 
we  have  some  ocoult  i»ruperty.  such  as  momentum,  through 
which  the  act  is  efl'ected.  After  a  while  it  comes  to  be 
further  perceived  thjit,  for  purposes  of  scientitic  research, 
even  this  occult  property  need  not  bo  postulated,  such  a 
term  us  momentum  being  merely  a  convenient  symbol  for 
denoting  certain  rchitions,  actual  or  possible,  between  one 
buily  and  another.  In  the  recognition  of  this  fact  Comte 
would  say  that  we  reach  the  positive  stage  of  thought  with 
reference  to  the  phenomenon  in  question.  A  further  illus- 
tration will  assist  us  in  comprehending  this  point,  upon 
which  it  is  needful  to  be  very  explicit.  In  his  inquiry 
into  the  movements  of  the  planets  Newton  very  carefully 
abstained  from  making  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of 
gravitative  force.  For  the  purposes  of  his  scientitic  calcu- 
lation it  was  not  i>nly  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  any  such 
thing  as  attraction,  but  the  calculation  could  imieed  get 
along  much  better  without  making  such  an  appeal.  AH 
that  tiie  scientific  process  required  was  that,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  matter  being  present  in  a  given  position,  a  certain 
other  portion  of  matter  should  proceed  to  occupy  a  series 
of  sequent  positions  in  a  certain  specified  order.  AVhen  it 
was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  such  a  portion  of  matter 
as  the  earth,  another  portion  of  matter  known  as  the  moon 
keeps  on  occupying  such  successive  positions  as  were  indi- 
cated by  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  then  the  hypothesis 
was  duly  verified.  And  it  remains  to  this  day  an  adequate 
description  of  the  facts  with  which  it  professes  to  deal,  no 
matter  whether  the  occult  cause  of  the  facts  be  really  at- 
traction, as  has  generally  been  supposed,  or  a  differential 
result  of  pressures,  as  some  jihysicists  now  imagine.  For 
the  immediate  purposes  of  the  astronomical  theorem  the 
content  of  the  observed  facts  is  all  that  is  required.  Ob- 
viously, the  principle  involved  in  this  simple  case  remains 
the  same  in  the  most  complicated  cases  of  causation  with 
which  science  can  deal;  and  so  the  "positive"  stage  of 
thought,  of  which  Comte  believed  himself  to  be  the  herald, 
would  be  a  stage  in  which  this  Newtonian  way  of  consid- 
ering things  would  become  universally  regarded  as  finally 
sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  nature.  From  the  pos- 
itivist  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  world  in  all  its  actual 
complexity,  man  and  his  loftiest  attributes  included,  is  but 
a  variegated  succession  of  groups  of  events  between  which 
there  obtain  divers  relations  of  coexistence  and  sequence; 
and  the  detection  and  description  of  these  relations  is  the 
sole  legitimate  business  of  philosophy,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Cause,  and  knows  nothing  of  any 
ultimate  Existence  as  the  source  of  phenomenal  events. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  bottom  identical  with  the  skepti- 
cal nihilism  of  Hume,  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
philosuphers  being  that  Comte  sought  to  construct  an  elab- 
orate dogmatic  system  upon  a  basis  which  to  Hume  seemed 
only  to  afford  a  ground  for  skepticism.  That  the  positive 
mode  of  philosophizing,  as  thus  described  by  Comte,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mode  of  philosophizing  habitu- 
ally adopted  by  modern  scientific  thinkers,  cannot  be  denied. 
And  this  is,  I  believe,  because  Comte's  description  of  the 
scientific  process  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  true  that 
in  such  scientific  operations  as  the  undulatory  theory  in 
pliysics,  or  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  in  chemistry, 
or  the  hypothesis  of  physiological  units  in  biology,  we  do 
turn  our  attention  away  from  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
force  and  cause  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
mere  sequent  grouping  of  phenomena.  But  the  anti-pos- 
itivist  school,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  great 
representative,  maintains  that  in  this  scientific  restriction 
of  inquiry  to  mere  phenomenal  sequence  wo  have  simply 
the  most  extensive  application  of  an  artifice  to  which 
science  has  hitherto  owed  most  of  its  triumphs — namely, 
the  artifice  of  abstracting  from  Things  those  aspects  of 
them  with  which  we  can  most  securely  deal.  Thus,  the 
lines  and  circles  of  geometry  are  fictions,  in  the  sense  that 
no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  nature;  and  so  the  "at- 
traction "  of  the  physicist  and  the  '*  atoms  "  of  the  chemist 
are  as  likely  as  not  fictions  in  the  same  sense:  whether 
they  are  or  not  is  all  one  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  so  long 
as  they  are  of  service  in  bringing  his  ideal  constructions 
into  agreement  with  observation.  But  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  say  that  there  is  no  basis  in  nature  for  lines  and  circles, 
nor  do  we  imply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intimate 
constitution  of  matter,  even  though  our  attracting  atoms 
may  not  be  the  sort  of  things  of  which  matter  is  made  up. 
In  short,  we  recognize  that  in  <lisregarding  the  ontological 
si<le  of  any  problem,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the 
phenomenal  side,  we  are  only  employing  a  scientific  artifice 


due  to  the  limitation  of  our  faculties;  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  imply  that  the  problem  has  no  ontological  bide. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  beneath  every  phy^i^■al 
prtjblom  there  lies  a  metajjhysical  problem,  wliich  doubtless 
wo  can  neither  solve  nor  elude,  yet  in  default  of  an  answer 
to  which  our  vaunted  physical  solution  remains  merely 
symbolic.  .\nd  in  similar  wise,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  world  us  a  whole,  we  hold  that  Cause 
cannot  be  ignored  save  as  a  temporary  artifice  of  thinking, 
and  that  phenomenal  existence  cannot  be  rationally  eon- 
ceivod  without  positing  an  Absolute  Existence  of  which 
the  former  is  the  manifestation. 

In  the  liglit  of  this  titalenient  of  dissent  it  seems  that 
the  real  character  of  what  Comte  meant  by  positivism 
is  more  fully  brought  out  than  it  could  be  in  any  other 
way.  To  know  what  anything  is,  we  \u\\A  know  wiiat  it 
is  not.  And  we  now  can  see  clearly  that  in  the  Couitist 
scheme  the  "  positive  "  stage  does  not  mean  merely  the 
scientific  stage  of  thought  on  all  manner  of  eubjoets,  to- 
ward which  every  one  mast  admit  that  society  is  progress- 
ing. It  means  more  than  this,  for  it  means  a  stage  of 
thought  the  very  possibility  of  which  may  well  be  denied 
by  truly  scientific  thinkers,  and  is  in  fact  denied  by  some 
whose  names  rank  second  to  none.  It  is  I'rof.  Huxley 
who  says  of  the  word  *' po>iiivc  "  that  "in  its  specially 
philosophical  sense,  as  implying  a  system  of  thought  which 
assumes  nothing  beyond  the  content  of  observed  facts,  it 
implies  that  which  never  liid  exist,  and  never  will." 

AVith  regard  to  this  fumlamcntal  doctrine  of  the  ''three 
stages,"  therefore.  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  school  hold  a  posi- 
tion diametrically  opposed  t'l  that  held  by  the  Positivists. 
Between  the  three  terminal  concrejitions — of  *Jod,  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  Law — as  above  described  by  Comte.  we  deny 
that  there  is  any  incongruity,  or  that  the  latter  supersedes 
the  former  ;  and  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  thnt  science, 
when  properly  understood,  remains  quite  at  one  with  meta- 
physics and  theology  in  the  assertion  of  I'nconditional 
Existence  as  the  source  of  Conditioned  Existence.  While 
in  Comte's  system,  therefore,  the  assumed  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  is  emphasized  and  perpetuated,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  system  it  disa])pears  entirely.  The  system  of 
Mr.  Spencer  has  by  many  persons  been  supposed  to  bo 
akin  to  positivism,  because,  like  the  latter,  it  rejects  as 
illegitimate  sundry  a  j»-iori  methods  of  arriving  at  truth 
which  have  hitherto  been  more  customarily  associated  with 
the  processes  of  meta])hysies  and  theology  than  with  those 
of  science.  But  this  surface  resemblance  only  shows  that 
all  modern  philosophy,  following  out  a  tendency  which  has 
been  apparent  for  two  centuries,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  skep- 
tical wariness  in  its  method  of  reaching  conclusions. 
Though  Comtists  and  Spencerians  alike  claim  to  be  scien- 
tific, yet  they  differ  so  fundamentally  as  to  what  science 
means  that  their  systems  may  be  more  truly  described  as 
the  two  O])posite  extremes  of  scientific  philosophizing.  The 
difierence  between  them  is  the  difference  between  a  system 
that  is  radically  revolutionary  and  quasi-atheistical,  and  a 
system  that  is  conservatively  progressive  and  in  the  deepest 
sense  theistic. 

This  difference  is  further  elucidated  by  Comte"?  theory 
of  sociology,  and  it  serves  in  turn  to  elucidate  that  theory. 
To  give  even  a  sketch  of  Comte's  brilliant  contributions 
to  the  philosojihic  study  of  history  would  be  out  of  the 
question  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  We  can 
only  hint  at  the  character  of  his  fundamental  po.-^ition. 
The  so-called  "law  of  the  three  stages,"  just  criticised,  is 
regarded  by  Comte  as  the  law  of  tlie  intellectual  progress 
of  society;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great  work  is  a 
splendid  survey  of  European  history,  in  which  this  theory 
is  applied  and  illustrated  with  admirable  ingenuity.  It 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  History  0/  Civiliza- 
tion by  Uuizot.  which  in  many  respects  it  strongly  resem- 
bles, though  the  latter  writer,  while  inferior  to  Comte  in 
depth  of  thought,  yet  far  surpasses  him  in  philosophic  ap- 
preciation of  the  democratic  and  Protestant  aspects  of 
modern  society.  Along  with  the  progress  from  theolog- 
ical to  positive  habits  of  thought,  Comte  joins  the  progress 
from  military  to  industrial  modes  of  life,  and  maintains — 
incorrectly,  as  we  should  hold — that  the  latter  change  is 
determined  by  the  former.  This  brings  us  to  his  funcla- 
mental  point.  He  passes  over  the  history  of  moral  jirog- 
ress,  and  while  admitting  as  a  fact  the  growth  of  the 
sympathetic  and  social  feelings  at  the  expense  of  tlio 
selfish  and  unsocial,  he  yet  fails  to  take  this  into  tlio 
account  as  the  pre-eminent  factor  in  social  changes,  and 
always  argues  as  if  social  amelioration  were  the  product 
of  a  reformation  of  speculative  beliefs.  Instead  of  rec- 
ognizing that  the  frjiraework  of  society  is  based  ultimately 
upon  charnrter,  he  regards  it  as  based  ultimately  upon 
opinimi.  To  this,  as  to  nearly  all  the  theorems  of  positiv- 
ism, the  Evolutionists  of  Mr.  Spencer's  school  oppose  a  di- 
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rectly  contrary  theorem.  Without  forgetting;  that  man  is 
a  coinjilex  ithenuinenon.  wherein  ©ijinion  anil  character  are 
facts  inextricably  mixeJ  tof^ether.  we  hold  that  the  hitter 
is  a  more  fun'ianienlal  fact  than  the  former  in  determininj; 
social  progret?.-;.  We  hohl  that  men's  opinions  depeml  more 
on  their  characters  than  their  characters  upon  their  opin- 
ion.--'.  and  that,  in  order  to  im])rove  society,  it  is  not  enough 
to  elTei-t  a  change  of  heliefs.  but  it  is  further  neues-^ary  that 
there  should  be  a  gradual  change  in  men's  dispositions  and 
prevalent  motives.  Now,  improvement  in  character  is  a 
slow  result  of  countless  influences  summed  up  in  what  has 
been  called  social  discipline,  and  accordingly  we  do  not  sup- 
pose it  possible  to  eflect  a  radical  reformation  of  society — to 
bring  in  the  millennium,  for  example — by  any  such  move- 
ment, taken  separately,  as  can  be  carried  out  by  one  man 
or  a  single  generation  of  men  ;  least  of  all.  do  we  believe 
it  possible  to  reform  society  by  means  of  philosophy.  The 
whole  structure  of  positivism,  the  whole  lifework  of  Comte, 
is  founded  on  the  precisely  contrary  belief,  that  society  can 
be  reorganized  by  means  of  philoso]ihy — that  in  order  to 
ensure  a  more  haruionious  co-operation  of  human  interests 
it  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  unification  of  men's  beliefs.  The 
evil  wliii^h  ('ouite  always  regarded  as  the  grand  funda- 
mentil  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  which  is  always  thus  al- 
lude 1  to  by  his  followers,  is  what  they  are  f-md  of  calling 
"the  intellectual  anarchy  of  the  Western  Wnrld."  Note 
how  profoundly  in  accordance  with  the  general  temper  of 
Comte's  mind  is  the  belief  that  individuality,  as  involving 
variety  in  o]iini.)n  and  behavior,  is  equivalent  to  "  anar- 
chy." and  that  "order"  means  uniformity.  It  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  ''anarchy,"  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  uni- 
formity in  belief  and  conduct,  that  Comte  entered  upon  his 
long  series  of  philosophical  labtirs;  and  from  first  to  last 
he  kept  this  end  steadily  in  view.  All  his  profound  stuil- 
ies  in  the  philosophy  of  method,  and  all  his  elaborate  histor- 
ical generalizations,  were  merely  as  incidents  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  central  task.  Ancl  perhaps  he  is  not 
alone  among  famous  thinkers  in  that  his  incidental  labors 
were  mainly  successes,  while  his  central  task  turned  out  to 
be  an  utter  and.  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  ludicrous  and 
contemptible  failure. 

To  appreciate  the  form  which  Comte's  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  sociological  theories  finally  assumed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
private  life,  and  to  observe  what  hajipened  after  his  rup- 
ture with  .St.  Simon  in  l^'24.  In  the  year  following  this 
event  he  was  married  to  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller;  and 
in  lS2t>  he  had  sufficiently  matured  the  scheme  of  his  pos- 
itive philosophy  to  begin  the  systematic  exposition  of  it  in 
a  course  of  seventy-two  lectures,  under  the  auspices,  as  Mr. 
Lewe."*  tells  us,  of  such  men  as  Poinsat.  lilainville.  Carnot, 
and  A.  von  Humboldt.  But  the  cerebral  excitement  attend- 
ant upun  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  had  been  extreme, 
and  alter  some  three  or  four  had  been  delivered  the  course 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  a  time  to  place  the  young  jihilosopher 
under  the  care  of  Ksquircd.  Comte  was  soon,  however, 
taken  from  the  asylum,  and,  with  his  mother  and  wife  for 
nurses,  so  far  recovered  as  to  bo  able  in  IS2S  to  proceed 
with  his  work.  In  iS.iO  the  first  volume  was  published, 
and  in  lSi2,  after  twelve  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 
sixth  ami  coiududiug  volume  appeared.  In  this  same  year 
ho  was  separated  from  his  wife,  with  whom  his  relations 
seem  never  to  ha\'e  been  pleasant,  and  about  this  time  he 
lost  an  ofiice  in  the  Keole  Polytechnicjue  which  he  had  held 
since  ISIIil,  so  that  ho  \vas  once  more  without  means  of  sup- 
portin.;  himself.  "  To  mitigate  the  blow,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
"three  Knglishincn — Mr.  (Irote,  Mr.  Kaikes  Currie.  and 
Sir  W.  Molesworth — thrinigh  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  offered  to  replace  the  ofiiidal  salary  for  one  year,  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Conjte  would  be 
either  reinstated  or  would  have  restdved  on  some  other 
career."  The  position  was  not  regained,  and  tlie  subsidy 
was  not  renewed,  though  Mr.  (Jroto  sent  COO  francs  addi- 
tional;  and  Comte's  indignation  was  great  at  the  refusal 
of  his  wealthy  English  friends  to  keep  up  a  contribution 
to  his  support,  to  which  ho  considered  himself  as  legit- 
imately entitled  in  virtue  of  his  services  to  philosophy. 
In  this  aberration  of  moral  sentiment  one  can  see  that  the 
unbalam^ed  or  quasi dnsano  periorl  of  his  life  was  begin- 
ning. In  1S4.J  he  conceived  an  intense  affection  for  Mnd- 
ame  Clotildo  de  Vaux,  a  lady  who  had  been  ''separated 
from  her  husl)and  by  a  crime  which  had  conilemnod  him 
to  the  galleys  for  life,"  Comte's  relatir)ns  with  this  huly 
(who  died  the  next  year)  seem  to  have  been  entirely  of  the 
kind  that  are  in  poiite  slang  termed  "  plal<pnic,'*  but  they 
gave  a  color  to  all  his  after  life  and  speculation.  However 
the  fact  is  tr)  be  explained,  certain  arrogant  jiontifical 
moods  of  feeling,  whieh  had  at  times  been  apparent  in  the 
o.irlier  part  <>f  his  life,  now  took  entire  possession  of  him. 
His  old  project,  of  inaugurating  a  new  philosophy  whieh 


should  renovate  human  society,  now  assumed  the  form 
of  an  attempt  to  institute  a  new  religion,  whieh  Prof. 
Huxley  has  happily  and  terpcly  described  as  "  Ca- 
tholicism minun  Christianity."  and  in  which  Comte. 
instead  of  the  pope,  was  to  be  sovereign  pontiff.  In  one 
of  his  works,  published  some  seven  years  after  this  time, 
he  alhnies  to  it  as  the  era  io  his  life  when  to  the  career  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  he  abided  the 
career  of  .'^t.  Paul  !  Yet  the  jdiilusophic  germs  of  this 
later  career,  as  above  hintcl.  are  apparent  enough  in 
his  earlier  work.  There  was  no  such  break  between  his 
earlier  and  his  later  speculations  as  one  would  infer  from 
reading  Mr.  Mill's  little  book  on  Aiujnnte  Comtt!  nud  l*ua- 
itiriHin.  The  early  philosophic  project  for  reorganizing 
society  came  to  be  transfigured  into  a  c|uasireligi()U8 
project,  but  its  general  outlines  underwent  no  further 
change  than  was  necessarily  iniplied  in  such  a  transfiga- 
ration  of  external  aspect.  The  end  in  view  still  was  to  en- 
sure a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  social  iiction  by  C8- 
tiiblishing  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  belief;  but  the 
attainment  of  such  a  standard  by  means  of  scientific 
methods  was  no  longer  deemed  sulhcienl:  in  addition  to 
this  there  must  be  a  uniform  religious  impulse  and  a  uni- 
form cultus.  Hut  as  the  assumed  outgrowing  of  the  the- 
ological stage  of  thought  invidved  the  ignoring  of  Deity, 
and  as  even  Comte  was  not  able  to  imngine  a  religion 
without  some  sort  of  a  god.  it  became  necessary  to  furnish 
some  new  kind  <if  deity  as  the  simree  of  this  new  religious 
impulse  and  the  object  of  this  new  eultus.  This  new  kind 
of  tlcity.  according  to  Comte.  is  Humanity,  anil  the  re- 
ligi(»us  imjiulse  of  the  future  is  to  be  the  impulse  to  servo 
Humanity  and  to  deserve  well  of  it.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ethical  side  of  this  conception  of  religion  is  lofty 
enough,  but  the  speculative  side  of  it  may  well  eeem  too 
grotesque  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  endowed 
with  the  slightest  modicum  of  that  sense  of  humor  whirh, 
next  to  religious  faith,  is  the  most  desirable  possession  of 
a  human  being.  Comte  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  rearing  upon  this  basis  a  system  of  practical  philosophy 
astonishingly  minute  in  detail,  whieh  in  comjdicated  ab- 
surdity has  probably  never  been  matched  by  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  human  mind.  To  descrilie  the  details 
of  such  a  scheme  would  be  out  of  ])lace  in  an  article  like 
the  present  one.  our  duty  in  this  regard  being  sufficiently 
diselmrged  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  books  in  which 
the  scheme  is  elaborately  expounded.  It  may  suffice  to 
note  that  the  ideal  of  society,  as  described  by  < 'unite,  is  n 
state  in  which  everything — even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
life — is  to  be  prescribed  by  unquestioned  authority,  in 
which  the  New  Pope  or  "high  priest  of  Humanity  "  is  to 
decide  ujion  the  age  at  which  each  man  shall  be  married, 
what  profession  he  shall  choose,  upon  what  scientific  re- 
searches he  shall  enter,  and  when  he  shall  be<*ouie  cmrrittii 
as  to  the  general  work  of  life.  No  calinh,  in  his  wildest 
dreams  of  absolutism,  ever  imagined  such  a  state  of  things 
as  Comte  sought  to  work  out  for  his  ideal  society.  Tlie 
main  features  of  this  scheme  were  shajied  in  curious  ac 
cordance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal  as  conceived  by 
the  mediieval  popes.  There  was  to  be  a  class  of  philos- 
0])hers  corresponding  to  the  class  of  jiriests  under  the  old 
r^'gime.  with  unlimited  control  over  opinions.  'ITie  arch- 
philosopher,  or  "high  priest  of  Humanity,"  was  to  .super- 
sede the  pope;  an*!  Paris  was  to  be  the  holy  city  of  the 
Positivist  as  Rome  had  been  the  holy  city  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  A  new  calendar  was  to  be  instituted,  beginning 
with  the  French  Revolution  of  17SU.  and  like  the  old  one 
was  to  be  made  up  of  saints'  days,  save  that  philosophers. 
poets,  legislators,  inventors.  an<l  pre-eminently  deserving 
men  of  all  sorts.  an<i  from  all  ages  and  countries,  were  to  bo 
substitutofl  for  the  saint"  of  the  obi  nilendar.  And  for  the 
Virgin  Mother  an  antitype  was  to  be  found  in  the  ideal  of 
Humanity,  symbolized  as  "a  wonuin  of  thirty  with  uchiM 
in  her  arms."  And  so  on  throughout  a  host  of  dreary  and 
arbitrary  details. 

This,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thouphl.  was  n  sorry  outcome 
for  an  nttemjU  which  had  begun  with  a  pndound  chisMfi 
cation  of  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  M-icnce.  and  with 
an  elaborate  survey  of  human  history.  And  such  friwdity 
seems  too  jtuerile  to  have  come  from  n  man  wlio.  with  all 
his  shortcomings,  must  always  hold  a  high  place  among 
thes.ilid  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  prr-rnt  century. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  explanation  of  theco  bImt 
rations  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  theory  thai  during  the  Inter 
years  of  his  life  Cointo  was  really  insane.  Many  jirofoiin  I 
and  sensible  thoughU  iiro  to  bo  found  in  the  /V#i*ii  r  /'../if* 
and  in  tho  I'^ntfrhiam  n/  /*o#ilie*  /irli;fin$i  ;  and  this  fuel 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  cssontial  siinily  of 
OomlP*s  mind.  Hut  even  madmen  may  oOcn  be  wise  and 
roast. nablo;  and  wp  need  not  («uppo*i«  that  the  insanity  ol 
a  poiverful  an-I  learned  thinker  liko  Comte  m«n  D»H'e-j«»riIy 
resemble  that  of  a  weak  and  unoulturod  mind.     Thu  pho 
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nomena  of  mental  alienation  may  bo  ns  diversifiod  as  those 
of  mental  health  ;  and  there  are  su  many  degrees  of  in- 
sanity that  it  is  not  unfrequently  difiiciilt  to  define  it 
sharply.  Certainly.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  attrib- 
utinj;  an  ordinary  form  of  insimily  to  the  founder  of  pos- 
itivism. His  tir^t  tjntat  work  r^hciwf  no  sijrn  of  mental 
unsotindnes!^,  thou;;h  it  had  been  prect-dL-d  by  a  cerebral 
att.u'k.  But  long  before  this  work  was  eonchulud  Comte 
had  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  which  was  not  only  a 
symptom  of  mental  eceontricity,  but  was  quite  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  on  a  mental  onc-sidedness  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  monomania.  He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  so- 
ciety, and  even  from  the  reading  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and  buried  himself  in  seclusion,  with  no  comjiany 
save  his  own  meditations  and  a  few  mystic  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  he  called  "cerebral  hygiene."  but.  as 
elsewhere  argued,  such  a  course  is  always  likely  to  beget 
eccentricity,  and  m4>8t  of  all  in  the  case  of  so  impatient 
and  egotistical  a  thinker  as  Oomte.  And  when  such  ec- 
centricity has  been  carried  to  a  certain  length  it  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  words  whether  we  are  to  call  it  in- 
sanity or  not. 

In  the  very  last  years  of  Comte's  life  this  mental  aber- 
ration became  even  more  unmistakable.  After  tinishing 
the  Pniitine  I'oliti/  he  began  a  new  work,  called  Subjective 
SjfiitlieitlH,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  decimal  nume- 
ration should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  septimal  system, 
because  seven  is  a  sacred  number,  and,  moreover,  being  a 
prime  number,  is  better  fitted  to  inspire  the  human  intel- 
lect with  a  sense  of  its  necessary  limitations  !  Every  vol- 
ume, moreover,  constituting  a  distinct  treatise,  should  con- 
sist of  "  seven  chapters,  besides  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion;  and  each  of  these  should  be  composed  of 
three  parts.  Each  thin!  part  of  a  chapter  should  be  di- 
vided into  seven  sections,  each  composed  of  seven  groups 
of  sentences,  separated  by  the  usual  break  of  line,'"  etc. 
etc.  "  These  rules  of  composition  make  prose  approach 
to  the  regularity  of  poetry,  when  combined  with  my  pre- 
vious reduction  of  the  maximum  length  of  a  sentence  to 
two  manuscript  or  five  printed  lines — that  is,  2j0  letters." 
The  author  did  not  live  to  complete  these  fearful  and 
wonderful  speculations,  but  died  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  tirst  volume,  on  Sept.  5,  1857. 

At^his  death  Comte  left  behind  him  one  great  disciple, 
M.  Kmile  Littrc,  one  of  the  wisest  thinkers  and  most  con- 
summate scholars  that  France  has  produced — inferior,  per- 
haps, to  his  master  in  scientific  depth,  but  vastly  superior 
to  him  in  learning  and  in  practical  sagacity.  But  M.  Lit- 
trc is  regarded  as  half  a  heretic  by  the  thorough-going 
disciples  of  Comte,  as  he  refused  to  follow  his  teacher 
through  his  later  vagaries.  M.  Robinet,  the  eminent 
physiologist,  is  also  a  follower  of  Comte  ;  and  besides  this, 
a  small  number  of  Positivists,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Laffitte,  continue  at  Paris  to  profess  the  "  religion  of  hu- 
manity." In  Germany,  positivism  has  never  gained  any 
footing  at  all  ;  in  England,  only  a  slender  and  precarious 
one.  Among  eminent  English  thinkers  Comte  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  ^Ir.  Mill,  and  made  a  partial 
conquest  of  Mr.  Lewes.  Among  the  declared  followers  of 
Comte  in  England  are  Mr.  Congreve,  Prof.  E.  S.  Beesly, 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  Dr.  Bridges;  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
editor  of  the  Fort iu<f  lit fi/  Review,  has  been  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  him.  Mr.  Congreve  is  at  the  head  of  a  so- 
called  "  positivist  church"  in  London;  and  an  attempt  to 
get  up  a  similar  society  has  been  made  in  New  York.  But 
while  it  has  furnished  many  valuable  suggestions,  the  in- 
fluence of  positivism  as  a  whole  upon  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  present  generation  has  been  slight;  and 
that  influence  is  visibly  waning.  The  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish thinkers,  such  as  Prof.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Spencer,  have 
shown  toward  it,  from  the  outset,  the  most  determined  hos- 
tility. As  a  rule,  the  positivist  school  of  the  present  day 
is  characterized  by  a  sympathy  with  Communists  and  bel- 
ligerent workmen,  a  partiality  for  the  short  and  sharp  des- 
potic method  of  settling  social  questions,  a  tendency  to 
regard  politics  from  the  sentimentalist  point  of  view,  a 
dislike  to  individuality  of  thought,  an  obtu-^^eness  to  the 
requirements  of  scientific  method,  and  (in  the  speculative 
region)  a  more  or  less  open  hostility  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  other 
theories  which  have  assumed  prominence  since  the  time 
when  their  master  Comte  stigmatized  such  kinds  of  theo- 
rizing as  ''metaphysical"  and  '■chimerical." 

liibliograpJiy. — The  works  of  Auguste  Comte  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Cmira  de  PhUoMophie  positive  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1S30- 
42  ;  since  republished  with  preface  by  Littrf.  18(U) ;  TraitS 
iUmentaire  tie  Geomeirie  analytiqne  (184.3);  Traits  philo- 
eophique  d^Aetronomie  populaire  (1844) ;  Dincnurn  sur  I'Es- 
prit  positif  ( 1844)  ;  Diaroitra  aur  V Enaemhle  dit  Poaitivisme 
(1848 ;  afterwards  included  in  the  Pofitique  posltiri']  ; 
Calendrier  positiriste  {lSi:9) ;   Culte  eyatimntique  de  I'Hu- 


maMt<#(1850)  ;  Cat^chiame  pogitiriate  (16mo.  1852) ;  Sifst^me 
de  Politique  poaitivef  oil  TraitS  de  S'tciulofjie,  ittatiiuant  la 
ReliijioH  de  V Hnmnniti  (4  vols.,  1852-54) ;  Appel  aux  (\nt- 
ftervnteura  (1855);  Si/nth9ae  aiibjeptire  (torn,  i.,  185fi): — all 
at  Paris,  ami.  exce|tt  the  fitterhiamr,  in  8vo.  Kn^/llah 
tiftnHltititiUH  :  Thr  /'<txitirr  PhihtHnphif,  bv  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau,  very  mucdi  abridged  (2  vols.  Svo.  Lond.,  l.sr>.3; 
Now  York.  1S.')8) ;  Catfehiam  of  Poaitive  Relitfiou^  by 
Richard  Congreve  (12nio.  1S58) ;  .1  General  Viar  itf  puni- 

fiviam  i  OiiroiuH  aur  V Euaemhle,  etc.).  by  .1.  H.  tlriilges 
(Svo.  1S«.>);— all  at  London.  A  translation  of  the  /'-//- 
fiqiie  ptmitirr  is  announced  as  about  to  appear  in  London. 
Part  of  the  1st  vol.  of  tlie  Philoanphic  poaitirr,  translated 
by  \V.  M.  (iillespie,  was  ]iublished  (New  York,  1S5S)  under 
the  title  Philnsn/dnf  <>/  Muthrmntirs.  A  review  entitled  La 
Phil'iHophie  poRitirr.  comlucted  by  Littr6  ancl  ^V'yroubofl*, 
has  been  published  six  times  a  year  in  Paris,  since  July, 
1867.  As  au.xiliary  expositions  and  discussions  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  tlie  student  should  consult  Littrf,  Aiufnate 
Comte  rf  ht  J*/ii{oiopfiir  pnaitive  (Paris,  ISfil);  Parolca  de 
Philoaophie  poattirr:  (186.'i);  Auf/iiete  C"»ite  et  Stuart  Mill 
(ISfif));  Pellarin,  Eaani  critique  aur  In  Philoaophie  poeitire 
(  Paris,  1 804 ) ;  Robinot.  iYof  iVt  aur  V  (Eurre  et  aur  /«  Vie  d' A  u- 
ffuate  Comte  (  Paris,  1  Sfi4 ):  IJlignicrcs,  Expoaitifni  de  In  lieli- 
ffitm  etdela  Phih^aophie  p»>aifir'-  (  Paris,  1857) ;  Mill,  jdn/yii^fe 
Comte  find  Pnaitiviam  (London  and  Boston,  LSCO) ;  Bridges, 
The  Vnitij  of  Comte'a  Life  and  Doctrine  (London.  1806); 
C.  G.  David  {pseudou.),  A  Poaitiviat  Primer  (New  York, 
1871);  Lewes,  Comte'a  Phi/oaoph}/  of  the  Sriencea  (JjontloTlf 
185;i):  Hietorii  of  Pfiifuaophi/  (;id"ed..  2  vols..  London, 
1867  :  the  edition  republished  in  this  country  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  2d  ed.  of  I8r)7.  in  which  the 
subject  is  much  less  thoroughly  treated).  These  are  the 
principal  works  out  of  a  considerable  body  of  literature 
which  has  accumulated  about  the  subject.  For  hostile 
criticisms  see  Huxley,  The  Srientific  Aaperta  of  Poaitiviam, 
in  his  Lay  Sermona  ( Limdon,  1870 ;  reprinted  in  New 
York)  ;  8|)encer.  Herent  Diaruasiona  in  Seienee,  Pfiiloaophi/^ 
and  Month  (New  York,  187^);  and  Outh'nea  of  Coamic 
Philoaophi/  (2  vols.,  London,  1874,  and  Boston.  1875),  by 
the  present  writer.  John  Fiske. 

Pos'se  Comita'tns  [Lat.],  literally, '•  the  power  of 
the  county."  By  the  conunon  law  the  sherift'  while  en- 
gaged in  executing  process,  especially  when  it  was  crimi- 
nal, or  in  jiursuing  and  arresting  felons,  or  in  exercising 
his  functions  generally  as  the  chief  administrative  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace,  was  author- 
ized to  summon  to  his  aid  if  necessary  all  the  men  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  within  the  county,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  they  constituted,  in  the  ancient  technical 
nomenclature,  *' the  power  of  the  county."  The  same  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  sheriff  in  this  country,  although  its 
exercise  is  often  regulated  by  statute.  The  ordinary  cases 
in  which  such  a  resort  is  had  to  the  active  assistance  of 
private  citizens  are  the  quelling  of  riots,  the  overcoming 
of  forcible  seizures  or  detainers  of  land,  the  subduing  of 
forcible  rescues  made  or  attempted  of  persons  arrested 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  a  proper  writ.  an<l  the  resist- 
ance to  any  forcible  measures  in  ojiposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  public  justice;  in  short,  wherever  a  breach  of  the 
peace  has  attained,  or  threatens  to  attain,  such  magnitude 
that  the  officials  themselves  are  unable  to  suppress  it. 
Since  the  sheriff  may  call  out  the  entire  power  of  the 
county,  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  under  the  circumstances 
above  described,  summon  one  or  more  imlividuals,  or  any 
number  less  than  the  whole,  when  their  help  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  public  duty.  Certain  classes, 
however,  who  are  incompetent  to  render  any  valuable  aid, 
are  exempt — namely,  the  sick  and  infirm,  those  under  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  women.  John  Norton  Pomerov. 

Possibil'ity  [Lat.  poasililitas],  in  law.  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  both  a  future  uncertain  event,  and  a  future 
contingent  interest  in  land  or  personalty  depending  upon 
such  an  event.  Possibilities  are  either  **  bare"  or  "coupled 
with  an  interest,"  and  also  "near  "  or  '•remote."  A  bare 
possibility  is  the  mere  chance  or  hope  of  succeeding  to  an 
estate,  without  any  present  right  or  interest ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  expectation  of  the  heir  during  the  life  of  his 
ancestor  ;  it  is  in  no  sense  property,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred nor  released.  A  possibility  is  sjiid  to  be  coupled 
with  an  interest  when  an  estate  or  right  has  been  given  to 
a  person  u]>on  the  hapjiening  of  some  future  and  uncertain 
event,  as  in  the  case  of  many  contingent  estates.  A  possi- 
bility is  near  when  the  contingency  is  single ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  estate  given  to  A  upon  the  death  of  B  ;  it  is  re- 
mote, where  two  or  more  doubtful  events  must  take  place 
in  succession,  and  an  estate  is  given  upon  the  happening 
of  the  last  in  order.  John  Xorton  Pohkkov. 

Post  and  Post-OiFice.  See  Post-Office,  by  G.  G. 
Hubbard. 
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Post,  tp..  Allamakee  co.,  la,  (Postville  P.  0.),  on  Mil- 
waukee and  .St.  Paul  K.  K.     P,  11^23. 

Post  (Alfrf.d  Ciiaules),  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Xew  York 
Citv  Jan.  3,  ISDfi;  {rraduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 
1822 :  has  been  attending  and  consulting  surgo<jn  to  various 
hospitals  and  institulion.s  in  New  York  City  (nniung  theiu 
St.  Luke's  Hospital),  and  professor  of  general  surgery  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  New  York  from 
1831  to  the  present  time. 

Post  (MiNTiRs).  M.  1)..  b.  in  New  York  June  28,  ISOS: 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1S27;  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Penn>ylvania  I8.*i2;  studied  in 
Paris  under  Louis  and  other  eniinont  instructors;  prac- 
tised for  many  years  with  success  in  New  York,  giving 
special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  chest.  D.  in  New  York 
Apr.  2fi,  1869;  translated  Raciborski  on  Auscultation  and 
PcrciiHaion, 

Post  (Trumax  Marceli.us).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  June  ?,.  1810;  graduated  at  Mi.Mlebury  College  IS2U; 
was  principal  (»f  an  acadetuy  at  Castletnn,  Vt.,  182U-.':J0  ; 
tutor  at  Middlebury  18.10-32,  during  whii-h  time  he  studied 
law:  spent  the  winter  of  1832-33  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
hearing  the  debate?  in  Congress  and  the  Supremo  Court  ; 
was  a  short  time  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  settled  at  Jacksonville, 
III.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  in  the  same  year 
(1833)  accepteil  the  professorship  uf  languages  in  Illinois 
College  at  that  place:  subsequently  became  professor  of 
history;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Jacksonville  1840:  be- 
came in  184"  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  18j1  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  then  formed  in  the  same  city,  which  position  he 
still  (1876)  holds.  During  his  pastorate  in  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Post  has  also  officiated  as  professor  of  hist<u-y  in  Washing- 
ton University  in  that  city,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  theological  seminary  at  Chicago.  Ill,,  and  lec- 
turer on  Congregationalism  in  the  seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.  He  has  contributed  to  the  lilblicnl  Repoaitori/  and 
other  periodicals,  has  printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  ad- 
dresses, and  sermons,  and  is  author  of  The  iSfccptical  Era 
in  Modern  HiHtory  (New  Y'ork,  1836). 

Post  (Wright).  M.  D.,  b.  at  North  Hempstead,  L.  I./ 
Feb.  Ill,  1766;  studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  Europe; 
became  a  practitioner  in  New  York  1786;  received  in  1792 
the  professorship  of  surgery,  and  later  that  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Columbia  College ;  became  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  College  of  Phj'sicians  and  Surgeons  1813,  its 
president  1821-26;  author  of  various  professional  papers 
and  lectures.     D.  at  Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1828. 

Postel  (Karl).     See  Sealsfield  (Charles). 

Post'humous  [Lat.  poatnmns,  sometimes  poftthumuH, 
**  the  last"]  Child  (law),  a  child  bctrn  after  his  father's 
death  :  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  very  excep- 
tional case  of  a  child  taken  from  the  dead  body  of  its 
mother."  It  is  a  general  doctrine  of  the  law  that  for  all 
purjioses  of  succession,  either  from  an  intestate  or  by  a 
will  or  marriage  settlement,  a  legitimate  posthumous  child 
is  regarded  as  though  born  at  the  death  of  its  father,  so 
that  it  is  able  to  inherit  the  huiil  or  succeed  to  the  jier- 
sonal  estate,  or  take  the  ]>roperty  given  by  the  testament 
or  dt'Cil.  jirovided  that  it  would  have  done  so  if  it  wore 
born  before  the  father's  decease.    John  Norton  Pomerov. 

Post  Liminiiiin.     See  Postliminy. 

Postlim'iny  [Lat.  povtlimininm],^  Human  law-term, 

literally  <lcnoting  "  return  behind  one's  own  threshuld  "  or 
"into  one's  own  house:"  then,  especially,  return  from  a 
state  of  capture  and  its  consequences,  or  restoration  to 
former  jiolitical  and  other  rights.  Capture  in  war,  as  well 
of  a  Koman  as  of  any  one  else,  was  held  to  make  him  a 
slave;  and  as  a  slave  could  make  no  will  nor  have  any  civil 
rights,  the  captured  Roman's  rights  of  property,  citizen- 
sliij),  even  of  family,  would  be  by  this  calamity  not  merely 
suspendetl,  but  brought  to  an  end.  The  right  of  testament 
was  saved  from  the  effect  uf  capture  by  the  lictiim  of  the 
Cornelian  law,  according  to  which  the  soldier  was  conceived 
of  as  having  been  killed  in  battle  while  yet  a  free  Koman. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  family,  and  property  were  saved 
by  the  JM  poHtliniiun,  by  which,  if  ho  had  freed  himself 
during  war  or  had  been  restored  by  treaty,  it  was  assumed 
that  ho  had  never  been  away.  This  right  of  postliminy 
has  been  applied  in  international  law  to  recapture;  but  as 
capture  in  Christian  nations  does  n<)t  involve  slavery,  it  is 
unnei-essary  as  far  as  persons  are  ooncernod  :  and  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  an  original  owner  of  recaptured  property  nro 
concerned,  there  is  no  neeil  t»f  applying  t<t  them  the  prin- 
oiples  of  Koman  postliminy,  nor  can  it  well  be  done. 

T.  D.  WooLSEr. 
Post  Oak,  tp..  Johnson  on..  Mo.     P.  2((31. 


Post'-Office,  The.     Couriers  for  the  conveyance  of 

letters  and  despatches  for  kings  and  princes  are  ae  old  as 
empires  und  kingdoms.  The  vast  extent  of  territory  and 
the  great  number  of  kings  and  satraps  subject  to  the  em- 
perors of  Persia  and  Assyria  required  them  to  maintain 
regular  couriers  to  bear  their  commands  and  bring  repoit-* 
from  their  distant  provinces.  The  lirst  system  of  pot^ls 
seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  Romans,  and  from 
the  Latin  the  word  pont  is  derived.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Romans  to  maintain  constant  communication  with  all 
the  countries  that  became  subject  to  them,  and  for  thi-* 
purpose  they  constructed  "  royal  ways  '  from  Rome  through 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  route  is  lo-day  ca>ily 
traced  through  Italy.  France.  Kngland.  and  Germany.  At 
intervals  were  greater  au'l  lesser  posts;  the  first,  at  the 
termination  of  a  day's  journey,  was  a  camp  with  a  small 
band  of  soldiers  and  a  large  equipment  of  men,  carriages, 
horses,  and  supplies,  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  ex- 
pediting couriers  or  travellers  on  their  way  ;  at  the  other 
were  the  relays  of  horses,  and  over  all  was  the  Roman 
eagle.  Along  these  ways  the  couriers  bore  public  and 
private  letters,  while  passengers  an<l  merchandise  were 
carried  by  slower  conveyances.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said 
that  a  courier  travelle  1  nearly  across  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  rate  of  lOO  miles  a  day.  As  the  power  of  Rome 
declined  the  ])OSts  were  gradually  abandoned,  the  ways  ne- 
glected and  deserted,  until  the  Dark  Ages  removed  these 
vestiges  of  civilization.  The  Renaissance  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  led  to  a  renewal  of  intereourise 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  country  and  with  for- 
eign states,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  highways  were  renewed 
and  posts  were  again  seen  travelling  through  the  lantl— at 
first  on  horseback,  afterward  by  carriage.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  postal  service  was  established  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  sovereigns  ami  nobles,  but  subsequently  the 
carriage  of  passengers,  freight,  and  the  letters  of  private 
individuals  was  permitted.  The  service  was  generally  per- 
formed by  the  sovereigns,  who  owned  and  maintained  tlie 
equipment,  that  they  might  retain  the  power  of  inspecting 
all  correspondence;  sometimes  the  monopoly  was  given  lo 
private  individuals.  The  posts  of  the  counts  of  Thurn  and 
Taxis  were  maintained  for  many  generations,  and  their 
stamps  are  found  in  all  large  collections  of  starajis.  Tho 
carriage  of  the  mails  in  Kngland  was  generally  left  to  pri- 
vate parties,  although  even  there  it  was  rejieatcdiy  farmc<l 
out  as  a  monopoly  to  favorites  of  the  Crown.  The  intro- 
duction of  stage-eoaches  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
gave  despatch  and  regularity  to  the  postal  ser\  ice  of  (ircat 
Britain,  and  about  INOO  the  mails  were  carried  with  ad 
great  rapidity  as  the  posts  of  the  Romans. 
I  The  post-office  abroad  was  otablished  for  the  use  of  tho 
j  rulers,  and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  regular  taxes;  but 
when  the  people  were  permitted  to  use  it  they  were  charged 
for  the  privilege  a  postage  high  enough  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  state.  In  America  a  dif- 
ferent system  has  always  prevailed  :  here  it  was  established 
for  the  beuefit  of  the  people,  and  as  public  intelligence 
contained  in  newspapers  was  for  the  public  benefit,  they 
have  been  carried  free  or  for  a  very  small  postage,  and 
private  intelligence  or  letters  have  been  carried  at  a  higher 
rate,  tho  revenue  derived  from  these  two  classes  of  mail- 
matter  being  high  enough  nearly  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  service.  The  ]iost-office  existed  in  America  from  its 
I  earliest  settlement.  Originally,  it  was  merely  a  receptacle 
in  tho  coffee-house,  where  letters  arriving  from  abroad  were 
'  depositccl,  and  taken  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
i  or  carried  lo  them  by  their  neighbors.  The  lirst  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  for  H)3'J.  and  the  next  in  the  colonial  law 
of  Virginia  in  lt)J7;  these  illustrate  tho  character  of  the 
service.  That  of  Massachusetts  provides  "  that  noiiei- bo 
given  that  Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  in  Ituston  is  the 
place  appointed  for  all  letters  which  are  bnuight  beyond 
tho  seas  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  to  be  left  with  him  ;  and  ho 
is  to  take  care  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  or  sent  accord- 
ing to  the  directions;  am!  lie  is  allowed  for  every  letter  » 
ponnv.  ami  must  answer  all  miscarriages  thn>ugh  his  own 
neglect  in  this  kind."  The  eidonial  law  tif  Virginia  re- 
quired "every  planter  to  provide  a  mecsenger  |o  convey 
tuo  dospatohes.  as  they  arrivcil.  to  tho  next  plantation, 
and  80  on.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  hugshcoJ  of  lobaooo  for 
default.'*  tlradually.  a  postal  service  wan  established  be 
twoen  the  several  eoionie?*,  and  in  l(i72  there  wu-*  "  »  post  I'l 
goo  monthly  from  .Vew  York  t«»  Boston."  In  1710  thopo>titl 
service  of  tho  British  empire  was  conoolidateil  into  one  &<- 
tablishment,  t he  cliief  offices  at  Kilinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New 
York.  One  of  the  earlie>t  »«'ts  of  the  Continental  Co»^rc*^ 
wa"  tho  establishment  of  a  i.u.-t  offieo  ant|  po^l  mulr-  Jr>ni 
Falmouth,  .Mc  to  Savannali.  (iii..  "for  eon^  eying  iiiulii 
goneo  and  letters  throughout  thi!*  continent.  "  and  to  fproad 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  Congress  and  tho  progress  of  Iho 
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Revolution  among  the  different  colonies.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  the  first  postmastL-r-Ki'neral.  and  under  his  prac- 
tical nmna;;euient  it  was  sunn  extended  throuj^h  all  the 
colonies.  Franklin's  connectiun  with  the  jiost-ufficc  be- 
gan early  in  life — in  17o7  as  ])ostmaater  at  Philadelphia 
— and  continued  for  over  forty  years.  NewtJpaper.s  were 
generally  published  by  the  jiostmasters  of  the  several 
cities,  and  their  papers  were  not  only  sent  free  throu^^h 
the  mails,  but  all  others  were  excluded.  Franklin  was 
the  first  to  ;;ive  equal  privilege  to  all  publishers  :  subse- 
quently, a  small  sum  was  char;^cd  as  postage,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  perquisite  of  the  postmaster,  bat  no  regu- 
lar postage  on  newsj)apers  was  established  by  law  until 
1"I)2.  For  some  years  subsequently  io  i77(»  the  postage  was 
paid  in  currency,  and  was  increased  as  the  value  of  the 
currency  depreciated  until  it  became  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  decreasing  value,  when  the  rate  was  reduced 
an<l  made  payable  in  specie.  The  rates  of  postage  fixed 
in  1792  were  continued,  with  a  few  unimjiortant  changes, 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  There  were  nine  difl'erent  rates  : 
for  ;iO  miles  and  under.  G  cents :  over  ;U)  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  miles,  8  ;  between  tJO  and  liH)  miles,  10;  be- 
tween 100  and  130  miles.  I-':  between  100  and  200  miles, 
la:  between  200  and  260  miles,  17:  between  2jO  and  lioO 
miles,  20 ;  between  350  and  450  miles,  22  :  over  450  miles, 
25.  These  high  and  various  rates  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibition  of  correspondence.  Few  letters  were  sent, 
and  from  1800  to  is.'JU  the  increase  scarcely  kejit  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  population.  Many  letters  were  sent  by 
private  hand,  anci  after  the  express  companies  were  started 
a  great  many  were  sent  by  them  at  less  than  the  postage, 
and  though  the  post-office  department  endeavored  to  jire- 
vcnt  it  at  dilferent  times,  was  unable  to  do  so.  But  the 
post-office  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  as  the  agency  of 
the  government,  in  which  they  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested than  ill  any  other  department,  is  the  product  of  the 
present  generation.  In  1845  the  number  of  letters  and 
transient  matter  mailed  throughout  the  U.  S.  was  about 
29,000.000;  in  1875  the  number  of  letters  and  transient 
matter  mailed  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone  was  about 
39,000,000,  or  one-third  more  than  was  mailed  in  the  whole 
country  by  the  preceding  generation.  The  entire  expend- 
itures of  the  department  during  fifty  years  ending  in  1833 
were  $34,700,000  ;  revenue.  S30. 400.000.  During  the  year 
1875  the  expenditures  were  $33,011,000,  the  revenue, 
$27,441,000.     The  number  of  letters  and  transient  matter 


mailed  in  fifty  years  was  less  than  100,000,000,  while  dur- 
ing the  year  1875  nearly  UOO.000,000  letters  and  transient 
matter,  besides  newspapers,  were  transmitted — nine  tinu-s 
as  many  letters  in  one  year  as  in  fifty,  at  about  the  same 
cost.  Prior  to  1S5I  the  dojiartment  was  self-sustaining, 
although  in  .''ome  years  the  receipts  were  less  than  the  ex- 
penditures; since  then  the  expenses,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  during  the  war,  have  invariably  exceeded 
the  income.  In  the  year  1S51  the  postage  on  newspapers 
and  magazines  was  greatly  rccluccd,  and  bound  books 
were  first  carried  by  mail  at  less  than  letter-pustage ;  sub- 
sequently, seeds,  elutiiing  for  soldiers,  nres,  minerals,  and 
merchandise  generally  were  made  mailable  matter.  The 
weight  of  these  parcels  was  at  first  limited  to  12  ounces, 
but  subsequently  increased  to  4  jxtunds.  The  weight  of 
the  mails  and  their  cost  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
carriage  of  newsjuipers  and  juireels.  It  a])pears,  from  a 
statement  prejiared  by  the  department  in  1875.  that  letters 
pay  an  annual  profit  of  $4,000,000.  and  that  all  other  mail- 
matter  yields  $11,000,000  less  than  it  costs,  as  will  appear 
by  reference  to  the  tabic  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  rajiicl  growth  of  the  postal  service  has  not  been 
confined  to  America,  but  has  extcncled  to  all  civilized 
countries.  It  commenced  in  iireat  Britain  in  1840,  five 
years  earlier  than  in  this  country,  when  penny  postage 
was  introduced  after  a  contest  of  many  years,  anrl  in  three 
years  the  correspondence  was  quadrupled.  In  ail  the 
countries  of  the  ('(mtinent  a  similar  result  has  taken  jihice. 
Tliis  increase  is  due  to  four  causes  :  first,  the  reduction  of 
letter-postage  from  an  average  of  12^  to  3  cents  in  this 
country,  and  from  15  to  2  cents  in  Great  Britain  :  second, 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  railroads,  by  which  in- 
tercourse with  different  places  is  facilitated,  more  frefjuent 
mails  are  sent,  and  much  greater  despatch  made  than  by 
the  old  methods  of  travel  :  third,  by  the  extension  of  the 
mail-routes  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  large 
cities  through  the  letter-carrier  system  :  and  fourth,  by 
increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  department, 
and  by  the  greater  activity  and  stimulus  in  the  habits  of 
men  and  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  Iireat  Britain  a  postage  of  2  cents  on  letters  and  1 
cent  on  newspapers  yields  a  net  revenue  of  $13,710,000. 
In  America  a  postage  of  3  cents  on  letters  and  2  cents  a 
pound  on  newspapers,  equal  to  about  4  mills  on  a  single 
newspaper  and  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  third-class  matter, f 
costs  $6,000,000  over  and  above  the  receipts.     This  is  duo 
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Tear. 

CouDtry. 

Population. 

Numt>er  of 
letters. 

Journals  and 
printed 
matter. 

Letters, 
average 
number 
to  each 
person. 

Becelpta. 

Expenditures. 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 

Great  Britain. 
Gennauy 

31,847,000 

41,070,000 

20,394,000 

15,510,000 

36,102,000 

65,704,000 

26,871,000 

16,8.%'),000 

4,:}4 1,000 

5,253,000 

2,669,000 

41,000,000 

3,718,000 

907,000,000 

097,000,000 

245,000,000 

68,000,000 

334,000.000 

63,000,000 

104,000,000 

78,000,000 

15,000,000 

58,000,000 

63,000,000 

973,000,000 

34,000,000 

2.59,000,000 
3.50,000,000 
82,000,000 
23,000,000 
331,000,000 
24,000,000 
94,000,000 

30 
17 
12 

5 

9 

1 

4 

tt 
12 
24 
23i 

9 

J18,758,000 

23,077,000 

8,260,000 

*22,083,000 

4,662,000 

2,893,000 

27,441,000 

1,139,000 

815,047,000 

21,053,000 

7,640,000 

»14,600,000 

4,440,000 

2,586,000 

33,611,000 

1,387,000 

Hungary 

1874 

1873 

Italy 

1871 

1874 

1874 

Beli^ium 

69,000,000 
39,000,000 

1874 
1874 
1873 

Switzerland... 
United  States. 
Canada 

25,000,000 

to  the  low  postage  on  newspapers  and  third-class  matter, 
and  to  the  extent  of  our  mail  service.  Long  mail-routes 
arc  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense  through  territo- 
ries where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  while  two  out  of 
every  three  of  the  post-offices  do  not  pay  even  their  office- 
expenses.  In  six  States  the  profits  in  1S75  exceeded  the  ex- 
penses by  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  in  twenty-two 
other  States,  leaving  nine  States  and  Territories  from  which 
this  large  annual  deficit  arises. 

Our  mails  in  1875  were  transported  75,000,000  miles  by 
railroad  over  70,000  miles  of  post-roads,  and  58.000,000 
miles  by  other  modes  of  transportation  over  208,000  miles 
of  post-roads ;  total  transportation.  133,000.000  miles 
over  278,000  miles  of  post-routes,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$15,353,000:  755,000.000  letters  and  unsealed  circulars, 
besides  newspapers  and  magazines,  were  distributed  by 
51.177  officers  and  employes  through  35,547  post-offices. 
About  one-third  of  the  whole  business  originated  in  seven 
cities — Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Xew  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis — and  one-fifth  in  New  York 
alone.  The  system  of  free  delivery  has  been  extended  to 
88  cities  and  towns,  and  is  self-sustaining,  the  amount  of 
local  postage  exceeding  its  entire  expense.     The  ratio  of 

*The  rate  on  all  third-class  matter  was  fixed  at  1  cent  an 
ounce  in  Mar.,  1875. 


increase  of  the  whole  service  in  1875  was  9  per  cent.;  in 

the  free-delivery  cities,  13V  per  cent.  Many  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  U.  S.  have  placed  upon  them  postal  cars,  at- 
tended by  several  clerks,  which  receive  and  deliver  mails 
at  the  stations,  the  mails  received  being  assorted  while  the 
cars  are  in  motion.  This  system  has  been  further  extended 
by  the  improved  facility  of  receiving  the  mails  from  hang- 
ing-posts by  a  crane  or  scoop,  by  the  necessary  adaptation 
of  the  ear,  without  stopping  at  the  stations,  the  mails  being 
also  delivered  by  being  thrown  from  the  car  at  the  stations. 
In  1875  two  fast-mail  trains  were  put  in  operatitm  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  by  which  the  time  of  delivery  of  mails  is  much 
lessened  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the 
U.S. 

A  system  of  registration  for  letters  has  been  adopted. 
The  fee  is  uniform  at  10  cents  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  use  is  increasing  slowly,  but  the  registration  of  letters 
will  not  be  made  generally  available  until  some  further 
improvements  have  been  made  and  a  prompt  delivery  of 
the  package  guarantied  by  the  department,  as  is  now  done 
in  some  countries  of  Europe.  The  money-order  system 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  coming  into  general 
use;  over  5,000,000  orders  are  annually  issued,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $80,000,000.     The  rates   were 
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slightly  increased  by  the  act  of  Mar.,  1S7J,  and  vary  with 
the  value  of  the  order — from  10  cents  for  $Io  to  2j  cents 
for  orders  over  S40  and  under  $50.  These  orders  are  issued 
payable  in  (Jreat  Britain,  .Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Canada,  and  Xowfoundland.  They  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  capit.ll  toward  the  centres  of  trade,  and  from  the  West 
to  the  East.  Smaller  offices  issue  more  orders  than  they 
pay — larger  ones  pay  more  than  they  issue.     The  West  is- 


sues nearly  twice  as  many  as  it  pays,  and  America  issues 
nearly  8i.\  times  as  many  on  Urcat  Britain  as  it  pays. 

I'ostal-cards,  a  recent  e.\tensiun  of  the  service,  were  first 
adopted  by  Germany.  Their  use  has  increased  much  more 
rapidly  here  than  abroad.  The  number  of  letters  mailed 
in  Ureal  Britain  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  with  us,  but 
the  number  of  postal-cards  mailed  is  one  quarter  less. 
This  difference  can  he  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that 
Statiatica  relntitiff  to  the  liunineaa  of  the  Po»t-OJice  Department  of  the  U.  S, 
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years  cndiog 

Jul.v  1. 

Revenue. 

Expcntiilurea. 

Profit  and 

loss. 

Cost  of 
trans  {torutioD. 
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of  lellero  • 

aud 

transient 

papers. 

Avcragf! 

number 

to  ruch 

per«m  iD 

BveycBra. 

Percent. 

of 
iocreue. 
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1794 

1799 
1804 
1809 
1814 
1819 
1824 
1829 
1834 
1839 
1844 
1849 
18,54 
1859 
1864 
1869 
1874 

Totals... 

Year  endlDg 
1875 

83.84,000 

1,066,000 

1,064,000 

2,313,000 

3.476,000 

5,:!44,000 

5,652,000 

7,420,000 

11, .547,000 

19,215,000 

22,031,000 

21,:«8,000 

t31,731,000 

39,171,000 

50,902,000 

79,717,000 

111,393,000 

$114,6.89,000 

$285,000 

767,000 

1,41.5,000 

2,219,000 

2,786,000 

4,779,000 

5„H.52,000 

7,295.000 

11.976,000 

18,178,000 

22,516,000 

21,208,000 

35,139,000 

59,'m;8,000 

63,5i;.-,,0l)0 

91,711,000 

136,258,000 

$188,617,000 

+       $99,000 
+       299,000 
+       554,000 
+         94,001) 
+       690,000 
+       565,000 

—  200,000 
-1-       125,000 

—  429,000 
+    1,037,0)0 

—  485,000 
-1-       150,000 

—  3,408,000 

—  20,397,,)00 

—  12,6ii3,000 

—  14,091,000 

—  24,865,000 

8175,000 

463,000 

860,000 

1,439,000 

1,890,0(H) 

2,980.000 

3,896,000 

4,853,000 

7,826,000 

11,S72,0(H) 

li;..3:!5,000 

12,911,000 

20,707,000 

:!5,267,000 

31,530,000 

43,878,000 

64,547,000 

2,088,000 

7,462,000 

13,783,000 

17,191,000 

24,:tl2,000 

3.5,53.8,000 

37,364,000 

47,860,000 

74,329,000 

121,374,000 

1.36,717,000 

269.028,000 

457,024,000 

H.5 1,607,000 

1,488,168,000 

2,194,659,000 

3,482,159,000 

■4 

80 
23 
40 
46 
S 
28 
58 
64 
13 
95 
90 
75 
.50 
45 
56 

6,308,000 

6,311,IK)0 
7,2.19,000 
8,4:i.'.,0<JO 
9,6:t),0O0 
10,299,000 
12,K66,(KI0 
14,967,000 
17,1169,000 
19,1^10,000 
23,191,000 
27,312.000 
31,4I3,IKK) 
34,71S,1KK) 
S8,I1.5,IHK) 
41,000,000 

—$73,928,000 

$2G1,.535,000 

$27,441,360 

$33,611,309 

—  $6,054,000 

$15,353,369 

973,275,000 

23i 

41,000,000 

the  postage  on  letters  is  50  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in 
Cireat  Britain.  The  increase  of  postal-eanls  in  1S7j  was 
18  per  cent.;  of  ordinary  postage-stamps,  tj  per  cent. 
(Jreat  Britain  has  the  largest  corresponJenue  in  proportion 
to  jtopuhition,  but  tlic  ratio  of  increase  is  much  less  rapid 
than  that  of  tlio  U.  S. ;  the  average  number  of  letters  to 
each  person  fur  the  year  1^74:  was  'Mi  in  England.  14  in 
Ireland,  ."^O  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Switzerland  the  average  number  is  2-i  to  each  person  ;  next 
is  the  U.  S.,  2;JA  to  each  person;  next  Germany,  Auf*tria, 
ami  the  Netherlands ;  France  and  Canada  have  about  half 
as  many  as  the  U.  S.,  and  twice  as  many  as  Spain  and 
Norway;  Greece  one-fourth  as  many  as  Norway,  and  four 
times  as  many  as  Russia.  Belgium  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  proportion  to  population,  Great  Brit- 
ain the  next.  Spain  one-tenth  as  many  as  Great  Britain, 
while  Japan  leads  (treoce  and  Norway. 

America  has  always  had  an  interest  in  the  interchange 
and  development  of  its  correspondence  with  Europe;  the 
high  postage  formerly  limited  this  correspondence.  In 
If^tiJ  tne  postage  to  England  was  21  cents,  to  the  Continent 
higher;  only  (». 0(10. 000  letters  were  then  exchanged  with 
Europe.  Our  j)ost-office  was  the  first  to  ]iropuse  a  reduc- 
tion of  ocean-postage,  and  now  20,000,000  letters  a  year 
are  exchanged. 


At  the  invitation  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1874  a  postal 
congress  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  U.  S..  and  Egypt 
was  held  at  Berne,  and  a  postal  convention  was  agreed 
ui)on,  which  was  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  sev- 
eral governments,  A  postal-union  was  organized,  with  n 
central  office  at  Berne,  under  the  supervision  of  the  post- 
office  department  of  Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  working  out  all  questions  in  the  interests  of 
the  union.  It  is  expected  that  hereafter  these  conventions 
will  be  held  every  three  years.  Instead  of  the  varying 
rates  tlieretofure  prevalent,  a  uniform  postage  was  ad«>pted 
of  5  cents  on  prepaid,  and  10  cents  on  unpaid  letters, 
weighing  not  over  \  an  ounce,  between  all  members  of  the 
union  :  newspapers,  not  over  4  ounces  in  weight.  2  cents ; 
books  and  other  printed  matter  anrl  patterns  of  merchan- 
dise, not  exceeding  Sj^  ounces,  2  cents  for  each  2  ounces  ; 
postal-cards.  2  centij ;  prepayment  invariably  required  ex- 
cept on  letters. 

England  has  taken  the  lead  in  almost  every  reform  of  the 
postal  service.  It  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  penny  jtoFtngc ; 
it  has  the  best  free-delivery  system  extcmilng  over  both 
town  and  country,  and  issues  postal  mnney-nrders  payable 
in  almost  every  ])art  of  the  world.  It  receives  and  pays  out 
deposits  as  a  savings  bank,  allowing  interest  on  dej>ositd 


Postal  Statistica  of  Great  Britain. 


Estimated  number  in 1839 

"  "  " 1310 

IS4I-40 
lH4li-.-)() 

18.11 -.-;■; 

l8.-ni-r.li 
iKr)i-f>.> 

18GG-7I) 
,1871 
.1872 
.1873 
.1874 


Average  of  five  years. 


Year.. 


Increase 

Avcrape 

Total  number 

per  cent. 

numlier 

of  Icttera. 

per 

to  each 

aDQum. 

p«raoa. 

76,000,000 

S 

169,000,000 

mi 

7 

227,000,000 

10 

R 

327,000,000 

n 

12 

410.000,000 

61 

15 

.523,00O,(H10 

*k 

18 

lvl8,O0O,O00 

Si 

22 

800,000,000 

4 

26 

867,000,000 

2} 

27 

885.000,000 

■i 

2» 

907,000,000 

H 

29 

967,000,000 

6,'o 

SO 

Gros. 
rvvcDuo, 


$11,950,000 
6,79.5,000 
8,290,000 
10,715,000 
12,845,000 
15,675,000 
19,4.5.5,000 
23,090,000 
24,500,000 
26,040,000 
26,740,000 
28,75.5,000 


ExpcDdltore. 


$3,730,000 
4,290,000 
5,005.000 
6,512,000 
7,20.5.(M10 
8,925.000 
10,370.000 
12.095,0(H) 
12.795,CKI0 
13,770.00(1 
14.230,000 
15,(Mfl,001) 


$8,105,000 
2,.500,00O 
3,2.'«0,O0O 
4,190,(KI0 
,5,iV|0,lMia 
6,715,0(10 
9, 08.5  000 
10.990.000 
lI,7tNl,000 
12,270,000 
I2,.5(V.,000 
13,710,000 


of  small  amounts,  and  has  absorbc(l  almost  all  the  old 
savin;;s  banks;  1,670,000  individuals  have  on  deposit 
$116,000,000.  It  issues  licenses  for  dogs,  horses,  carriages, 
servants,  guns,  and  game,  from  which  it  derives  an  income 


•The  nuinhor  of  letters  prior  to  1.8.58  Is  a.sccrtaii)cd  by  mulli- 
plyin^  till'  yearly  postat^o  received  on  letters  Ity  the  averade 

fioslai;e;  since  lln-ii,  by  the  nuiub(.r  of  stamps  Issued;  these 
Qclude  stamps  on  transient  newspapers,  mat^azlnes.  ami  other 
third-class  matter,  and  parcels  havitiK  mor<!  than  om;  stamp, 
which  amount  to  about  20  per  eetil.;  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals issued  to  regular  suliscril>ers  are  not  included.  There 
are  no  means  of  aseerlaiiiliiK  lu»w  many  of  this  class  aremaihtl, 
as  they  are  weighed,  and  the  postage  paid  by  the  weight  of  the 
parcel. 

t  Including  permanent  appropriation  of  $700,000  a  year  for 
franked  matter. 


of  over  $2,600,000.  It  grants  annuities  and  cITeols  In- 
surance on  lives,  and  has  in  e.xisleme  about  10.000  of  the.»e 
contracts.  The  posl-ofliee  pays  annually  to  the  tri.ti.  irv 
nearly  SI  1.000.000,  net  profits:  it  operates  Iho  p(»l  • 
graph,  and  transmitted  in  1874  over  lU.OOO.OOO  nu 
at  a  net  profit  of  $;i.5ii.OOO.  without  including  inlere-l  en 
the  cost  of  the  property.  The  letter. delivery  in  the  city 
of  London  is  unetiualled.  It  begins  early  in  the  mornini: 
and  continues  till  7  or  .8  oVInek  in  the  evening,  the  la-i  de- 
liverv  being  iniide  after  the  arrival  of  the  conlinenin'. 
Irish,  and  Scotch  mails.  It  is  their  boast  to  find  the  resi- 
dence of  the  addressee  of  every  letter. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Kurope  Iho  telegraph  has  been 
adopted  as  ime  of  the  postal  agencies  for  the  lran«nti.  i  'ii 
of  corrcspon.len' .\     Tli.-  r:ilrs  arr  grncrnlly  I  ir  n:;  I  r;-- 


l:!r,8 
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form,  the  business  large,  and  a  source  of  profit  in  almost 
every  oouutrv.  Switzerland  takes  the  lend  in  this  oor- 
rospimdenoc,  and  transmits  81  telegrams  a  year  for  each 
100  of  its  inhabitants:  Oreat  Hrituin,  54  ;  lielgium,  62; 
Germany.  .12  ;  the  U.  8.  ono-hulf  as  many  as  Switserland ; 
and  Franre  one-half  as  many  as  the  U.  S, 

In  Great  iiritain  the  postage  on  letters  not  exceeding  1 
ounce  is  2  cents ;  on  registered  newspapers,  1  cent :  on 
books  and  ])rinted  matter.  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces;  pre- 
]i:iynient  invariable.  The  size  is  limited  to  l.s  in.  x  >'  in.  X  6 
in.,  an.l  the  weight  to  5  ]iounds.  No  other  kinds  of  parcels 
aro  mailal)le.  unless  at  letter-jiostago.  excepting  samples 
for  foreign  countries.  In  Fr.ance  the  ]iostage  is  .')  cents  for 
drop-letters.  5  cents  for  others;  double  rates  if  not  pre- 
paid. .Journals  and  perioilicals  treating  of  politics  and 
social  economy,  4  centimes,  or  .S  mills  ;  other  journals,  8  cen- 
times =  IB  mills  ;  other  printed  matter,  4  mills  a  gramme,'" 
increasing  2  mills  for  e.ich  added  gramme  ;  samples  of  mer- 
chandise, 3  cents  for  50  grammes,  adding  I  cent  for  each 

Tubular  Statement  of  the  Coat,  Jievenuea,  and  Comparative 
matter  Jhr  the  period  of  one 


additional  50  grammes  to  .300,  the  extreme  limit ;  other 
parcels  are  not  mailable  except  at  letter-rates.  In  almost 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  merchandise  is  mailable, 
but  in  these  countries  it  is  not  received,  transmitted,  or  de- 
livered with  letters,  but  through  separate  bureaus  and  by 
other  conveyances:  the  rates  vary  with  the  weight,  dis- 
tance, and  speed  of  transmission.  In  America  all  mail- 
matter  is  divided  into  three  classes — letters,  .'i  cents  ^ 
ounce;  newspa]iers  and  journals  issued  to  regular  sub- 
scribers, at  2  and  I!  cents  a  ]iound  :  and  all  other  matter, 
not  weighing  over  4  ]iounds,  that  can  be  sent  without  in- 
jury to  the  employt^s  or  mail,  1  cent  an  ounce. 

riir  Cii!!,,!  .sv„(,«  Off!,-!,,/  fiiHinl  Giuilr.  published  by 
Messrs.  II.  ().  Houghton  it  Co.  of  Boston,  at  the  Riverside 
I'ross,  "  is  revised  and  published  by  authority  of  the  post- 
oflice  department."  It  is  a  very  useful  manual,  containing 
the  regulations  of  the  ilcpiirtment  and  full  instructions  to 
the  inihlic.  and  informatinn  retiuired  by  those  who  have 
any  transactions  with  the  dejiartment. 

Profit  and  Loss  of  carryinij  the  different  Claeaea  of  Mail- 
year,  in  the  United  Statee, 
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Pounds. 
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629,185.386 

61.5 

13,502,762 

12.1 

<6.6 

19.597.204.90 

77.6 

3.11 

1.45 

15.384,614.20 

47.7 

2.415 

1  13.937 

$4,212,390.70 

Loss. 

6.993,0!J3.91 

.665 

31.063 

2d  clns-i.. 

135.999.019 

15.2 

55,783,832 

50 

2.78S 

976.217.06 

3.9 

.628 

.175 

7.969.240.97 

24.7 

5.128 

14.28 

4.[> 

12.53 

3d  clas.i.. 
Total.... 

1.021.665.451 

42.:t51.308 

37.9 

6.59 

4.658,643.88 

18.5 

1.96 

.11 

S.772,559.41 

27.6 

3.7 

20.7 

4.113,915.53 

1.74 

9.7 

111.637.902 

25.213,865.84 

32.126,414.58 

Note.— It  is  not  claimed  that  this  table  is  exactly  accurate  in  all  its  figures.  It  is,  however,  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  the  comparisons  as  to  the  dilK-rent  classes  of  mail-matter  are  doubtless  very  nearly  absolutely  correct.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  facts;  The  information  upon  which  the  table  is  based  w:\s  gathered  from  2;)S  fairly  represen- 
tative post-offices,  from  which  about  .50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  post-ntlin-  ib'iiartment  is  collected.  The  esti- 
mates from  these  actual  examinations,  compared  with  the  actual  facts  so  far  as  reported  bv  I  hi-  proper  bureaus  of  the  department, 
are  found  to  be  approximately  correct.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  first  and  third  class  matter  is  shown  bv  the  table 
to  have  been  86G.2()6.4:i2,  while  by  the  official  report  the  number  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal-cards  issued  for  the 
same  period  was  905,4.51,30.5,  leaving  :i9.184..S73  pieces  for  packages  upon  which  more  than  one  stamp  was  used  ;  which  is  believed  to 
lie  about  in  accordance  with  the  actual  fact.  The  figures  as  to  the  weight  of  the  matter  arc  based  upon  actual  weighing,  and 
are  almost  exactly  correct.  For  the  figures  showing  the  comp.arative  cost  and  revenue  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  long 
and  searching  examinations  were  made,  and  the  deductions  therefrom  for  the  vear,  being  compared  with  official  reporls  so  far  as 
they  exist,  were  found  to  be  correct.   The  table,  therefore,  forms  a  proper  and  just  basis  for  any  deductions  that  may  be  made. 

G.^nDiXEn  G.  IIibbard. 

K2O.II2O;  by  many  chemists  written  KHO  or  KOII,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  has  a  molecular  structure  simihir 
to  that  of  water.  HIIO  or  IIOH,  or  is  built  upon  the 
*'  water-type."  Potash  and  ])earlash  of  commerce  are  ob- 
tained by  the  lixiviation  of  wood-ashes  mixed  with  lime, 
and  boiling  down  the  ley.  Pearlash  is  merely  a  somewhat 
purer  form,  produced  by  calcination.  During  the  burn- 
ing of  wood  to  form  ashes,  organic  salts  of  jiotash,  which 
exist  in  it,  are  converted  into  carbonate  of  (jotash ;  and  in 
the  li.xiviation  the  lime  converts  the  carbonate  into  hy- 
drate of  potash,  -\shes  vary  greatly  in  their  content  of 
potash  according  to  their  source,  ashes  of  ichcat-atcina,  for 
e-xjvraple,  containing  47  per  cent.,  of  o/tlc-lenres  24  per 
cent.,  of  corn-stalks  (Indian  corn)  17.5  per  cent.,  of  tjrnpp- 
vines  12.73  per  cent.,  of  fax  5  per  cent.,  of  willow-wood 
2.85  per  cent.,  and  of  pinc-wooU  but  half  of  1  per  cent. 
The  U.  1^.,  being  one  of  the  countries  in  which  wood  is 
abundant,  is  one  of  the  largest  potash-producing  countries, 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly,  is  said  to  furnish 
75  jier  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  large  American  export  of 
potash.  Russia  is  another  very  productive  potash  country. 
As  the  forests  disappear,  however,  mineral  sources  of  pot- 
ash must  come  into  application,  and  the  most  available  of 
these  at  present  are  the  minerals  carnallite  and  sijlrite, 
containing  chloride  of  potassium,  found  abundantly  at  the 
Stassfurt  mines.  The  greatest  natural  treasuries  of  pot- 
ash are  the  common  mineral  feldspars,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  combined  by  such  powerful  affinities  that  no  suffi- 
ciently cheap  method  has  yet  been  discovered  for  its  ex- 
traction. In  America  we  have  another  mineral,  even 
che.ajicr  and  more  readily  obtainable  than  feldspars,  the 
fllfiurintitf  of  the  Cretaceous  or  f/rccnsand  formation,  chiefly 
developed  in  New  Jersey,  which  constitutes  a  large  geo- 
logic;iI  formation,  often  nearly  pure  glauconite,  and  con- 
taining the  equivalent  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  commercial 
potash.  This  mineral — which  constitutes  a  large  and 
abundant  article  of  commerce  for  fertilizing  purposes — is 
far  more  easily  decomposable  than  the  feldspars,  and  will 
be  in  the  future  an  immensely  valuable  source  of  potash 
in  illimitable  quantities. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  potash  are  by  no  means 
pure.  The  French  chemist  Vauquelin  made  the  following 
analyses  of  some  of  them  ; 


Post  Town,  v.,  Madison  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.    P.  37. 

Post'ulate,  in  geometry,  differs  from  axiom  by  being 
simply  a  position  on  which  mathem.aticians  agree,  but 
which  it  would  not  bo  impossible  to  deny;  while  an  axiom 
denotes  a  self-evident  position.  Thus,  the  position,  "  A 
circle  may  be  described  from  a  given  centre  with  a  given 
radius,"  is  a  postulate,  while  the  position,  "  Things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,"  is  an  axiom. 
In  philosophy  this  distinction  between  postulate  and  ax- 
iom has  been  obliterated,  and  both  words  aro  used  synon- 
ymously to  denote  such  positions  as  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out denying  consciousness  itself.  Thus,  in  the  Kanti.an 
philosophy  the  existence  of  (Jod  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  treated  as  postuhates  of  the  practical  reiison, 
forming  the  very  basis  of  the  moral  consciousness,  need- 
ing no  theoretical  evidence,  and  even  incapable  of  any. 

Post'ville,  p.-v.  and  p.-tp.,  Allamakee  co.,  la.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  line  with  Milwaukee  division  of 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Potamogaridne  [from  Potnmogaln- ;  Gr.  n-oraMot,  "riv- 
er," and  yaXri,  ''  a  weasel  "],  a  family  of  insectivorous  mam- 
mals represented  by  a  single  species  which  inh,abits  cer- 
tain African  rivers.  The  form  is  somewhat  otter-like;  the 
head  elongated,  and  with  the  snout  produced  ;  the  tail 
very  much  compressed;  the  digits  not  connected  by  webs; 
the  skull  is  cylindro-conic,  with  a  suboptio  foramen,  but 
no  lachrymal  one;  the  teeth  forty — viz.  I.  \.  f.  \,  P.  M.  f , 
M.  5  X  2  ;  the  upper  molars  present,  each  incompletely  di- 
vided, triangular  prisms,  two  principal  internal  cusp's  be- 
ing developed  ;  the  lower  molars  have  each  a  narrow  tri- 
angular, transverse  crown,  behind  which  is  a  quite  large 
posterior  lobe  or  area;  the  scapula  has  no  metacromion  ; 
the  clavicles  are  atrophieil ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  ankylosed 
together  at  their  distal  extremities.  The  family  is  distin- 
guished by  those  characters  from  the  Contelida>,"with  which 
it  is  most  nearly  allied.  The  single  species  (Potamoqale 
velor)  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  equatorial  West  African 
streams.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pot'ash    [Fr.  pntasse  ;   Oer.   Kali,  Kalinmoxyd,  Pflan- 

%enla,i,,cn^alz].    Vegetable    Alkali,    or   Pearlash; 

chemically,  hydr.atc  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  potassium, 
*  1000  gramtues  =  35  ounces. 
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In  100  parta. 

Rqulv* 
Uleiit  ia 
pure  hy- 
drate or 
jiolash. 

Sulphate 

of  potash. 

^'^' 

Carbon  la 
acid  aud 
water. 

74.4 
67.0 
65.45 
52.34 

13.37 
5.64 
6.95 

13.19 

1.74 
0.43 
0.35 
1.21 

0.18 
4.SG 
0..W 
6.85 

in.33 

22.05 
26.74 
26.39 

The  strength  of  commercial  potash,  which  it  is  an  esi^en- 
tial  matter  to  know,  is  determined  by  processes  of  alka- 
limetry, (r^ee  Alkalimkter;  also  VuLrMETnic  Analy- 
sis.) But  it  is  also  important  to  know  whether  the  potash 
may  not  be  adulterated  with  tl)e  chea()er  alkali,  soda. 
There  are  several  tests  for  this,  one  of  the  best  probably 
being  that  of  Fremy — a  solution  of  the  metantinioniatc  of 
potash — which  is  applied  after  converting  the  potash  into 
neutral  chloride,  and  will  precipitate,  with  proper  care.  1 
per  cent,  of  soda.  Pure  hi/drale  of  potash,  an  important 
reui^ent  in  the  laboratory,  is  prepared  from  the  crystallized 
bicarbonate,  the  most  available  commercial  potash  com- 
pound that  is  obtainable  in  a  stiito  approaching  jmrity.  A 
moderate  heat  converts  this  into  carbonate,  which  is  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  its  rather  dilute  solution  with  hy- 
drate of  lime.  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  jiotash  thus 
obt.iineJ,  on  being  boiled  to  <lryness  and  treated  with  alco- 
hol, will  yield  a  solution  of  potash  pure  enough  for  most 
use-;.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  used  over  again. 
Hydrate  of  potash,  appro.ximately  pure,  cast  into  the  form 
of  sticks  or  pencils,  i.s  abundant  in  commerce,  being  used 
sometimes  in  this  form  as  a  cauterizing  agent.  Hydrate 
of  jiotash  is  very  deliquescent,  and  must  be  kejtt  from 
contact  with  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  a  little  over  its  own 
weight  of  water,  forming  a  solution  which,  according  to 
Dalton,  may  have  a  density  of  2.4,  containing  about  47.5 
per  cent,  of  hydrate.  As  the  hydrate  itself  has  a  density 
of  but  2.1.  a  great  molecular  condensation  is  indicated  in 
this  solution.  Hknuv  Wuiitz. 

Potas'sium  [Ger.  Kaliiim],  a  metallic  element  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  bodies  known  as  potash-compounds. 
Anhydrous  potash  (K2O)  is  one  oxide  of  this  metal,  and 
common  caustic  potash  {  KaHsOji  is  engendered  by  it3  con- 
tact with  water  in  proper  proporti(ms. 

Jlistonj. — The  earlier  chemists  held  that  the  two  "min- 
eral alkalies."  pntash  and  soifa — called  also  by  them  "fixed 
alkalies.'*  to  distinguish  them  from  ammonia — were  element- 
ary in  their  nature.  Lavoisier  suspected  them  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  metallic  oxides,  and  there  were  several  cur- 
rent statements  of  their  having  been  found  by  different 
chemists  to  yield,  on  intense  ignition  with  charcoal,  metal- 
lic matters,  which  were,  however,  generally  recognized  as 
iron,  derived  from  impurities  in  the  materials.  It  was  re- 
served for  H.  I'avy  in  ISd".  while  experimenting  with  a 
voltaic  battery  of  great  power  upon  potash,  to  isolate  and 
obtain  the  wonderful  new  metal  potassium — a  discovery 
which  at  that  time  created  an  interest  and  excitement 
throughout  the  chemical  world  such  as  has  seldom  been 
e(|ual!cd.  His  experiment  was  repeated  by  all  chemists 
who  possessed  the  means,  and  other  modes  were  discovered 
of  decomposing  potash.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  who 
discovered  another  mode,  for  some  time  maintained  that 
potassium  was  a  compound  substance,  composed  of  potash 
and  hydrogen — a  conclusion  which  arose  legitimately  and 
directly  from  the  phlogistic  views  then  still  quite  prevalent. 
(Sec  Phlociston.)  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  also  at  first 
claimed  that  Davy's  new  body  was  a  liipiid  metal,  like 
mercury.  (See  below.)  Ucrzelius  and  other  chemists 
quiekly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier, 
as  demonstrated  by  Davy's  astounding  disco\cry,  was  soon 
established,  and  the  mineral  alkalies,  together  with  the 
alkaline  earths  soon  after,  took  their  true  places  as  metallic 
oxides  in  our  chemical  classification. 

Occurrence  and  Fni)rtioii»  in  ytiittre. — Potassium  is  very 
widely,  though  not  so  very  abundantly,  diffused  through- 
out the  earth.  In  the  older  rocks  of  the  continents  almost 
its  solo  njatrices  are  orthorlasc  or  pot a.'-h -feldspar,  and  the 
potash-micas  mmcovite^  fiintite,  and  phlinjapitc.  Its  mine- 
rals or  ores  arc  therefore  not  numerous,  though  often  very 
abundant  locally  in  amount.  Like  all  the  other  soluble 
constituents  of  the  rocks,  potash  is  continually  being 
leached  (mt  from  these  as  well  as  from  soils  composed  of 
their  debris,  and  being  carried  down  into  the  ocean,  where, 
however,  it  has  not  accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
the  other  alkali-metal  soilium,  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  rivers  carry  »lown  a  very  far  smaller  propor- 
tion of  potassium  than  of  sodium  ;  and  another  reason,  still 
stronger,  being  the  fact  that  certain  mineral  bodies  con- 
taining potassium  appear  to  sejiarate  or  to  be  precipitated, 
in  some  manner  not  at  all  as  yet  understood,  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  One  such  body  is  the  mineral  tjlan- 
conite  (grcensand).     Potash  was  called,  in  the  early  days 


of  the  science,  the  "  vegetable  alkali,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  peculiarly  abounds  in  the  plant  kingdom,  the  ashcf  uf 
which  are  indeed  as  yet  the  most  abundant  source  of  this 
alkali.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  8oDirM  (which  see)  is  a 
much  more  prevalent  element  than  potassium.     A  hiphly- 

Eroductive  source  of  potassium  compounds  of  late  years 
as  been  found  in  certain  layers  of  tl?e  great  saline  de- 
posits at  Stassfurt.  as  the  chlorides  ramnUitr  and  nyln'tc, 
and  the  double  sulphate  with  magnesia,  pirromerite. 

/Wparatioii  0/ the  .V*-M/.—H.  Davy's  original  method 
was  to  expose  slightly-moir^tencd  caust'ic  potash  to  the  cur- 
rent of  a  voltaic  battery  of  200  couples.  The  potash  was 
placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  which  was  connected  with  the 
negative  pole— that  is.  made  the  cathode— while  the  posi- 
tive pole,  or  anode,  was  a  platinum  wire.  The  heat  of  the 
current  caused  fusion  of  the  mass,  and  globules  of  the 
metallic  potassium  in  a  fused  state  appeared  in  the  dish, 
which  were  quickly  transferred  to  petroleum  to  prevent 
their  taking  fire  and  burning  up  in  the  air.  The  method 
next  discovered,  that  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  con- 
sisted in  allowing  fused  caustic  potash  to  flow  into  an  iron 
tube  Tilled  with  iron  borings  and  heated  to  whiteness. 
Their  first  potassium,  as  before  stated,  was  permanently 
liquid,  which  they  themselves  found  afterward  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  tfieir  potash  contained  soda,  and  their 
product  was  an  alloy  with  sodium,  which  is  a  permanent- 
ly liquid  allcty  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  third  method 
is  that  now  in  general  use  for  making  j)otassium,  which 
was  suggested  by  Curaudau,  but  carried  successfully  into 
practice  by  Brunner,  and  is  hence  known  as  "Itrunner's 
method."  It  consists  in  distilling  in  an  iron  retort,  at  a 
very  elevated  temperature,  an  intimate  mixture  of  dipo- 
tassium-carbonate  and  cliarcual,  the  whole  mass  being 
(theoretically)  convertible  into  jiotassium  and  gaseous  di- 
oxide of  carbon:  OsCK^  +  C2  =  {C0)3  +  Kj.  Under  the 
head  SoniiM  will  be  found  some  details  of  Brunner's 
method,  generally  applicable  also  to  potassium;  but  the 
latter  metal  is  much  more  difiicult  to  obtain  by  this  meth- 
od than  sodium,  and  is  hence  always  much  more  costly. 
This  is,  however,  of  the  less  importance  since  sodium  is 
applicable  generally  to  the  same  uses  as  potassium,  is 
much  more  easily  handled  and  managed,  and,  having  a 
smaller  equivalent  (2:J,  while  that  of  potassium  is  'A9). 
goes  further,  weight  for  weight.  In  the  manufacture  of 
potassium  by  the  method  of  Brunner  there  is  a  great  tend- 
ency to  the  formation  of  an  explosive  6of/r/,  not  well  under- 
stood, but  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  potassium  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  often  gives  rise  to  dangerous  ac- 
cidents. The  potassium  produced  must  always  be  redis- 
tilled once  or  twice  to  rid  it  of  all  admixture  with  secondary 
products,  which  either  contain  or  in  time  engender  the  ex- 
plosive body  referred  to.  Matthicssen  proposed  to  return, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  original  method  of  obtaining  potJissium 
of  Davy,  by  electrolysis.  He  used,  however,  instead  of 
caustic  potash,  the  chloride  0/  potasttium  ;  and,  to  rentier 
this  more  fusible,  he  combined  it  with  chloride  calcium  in 
equivalent  proportions  to  a  dtuiblc  chloride.  A  Bunsen 
battery  of  six  cells  furnished  him  with  voltaic  ])ower  sufii- 
cient  to  procure  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  in  a 
perfectly  ])uro  state,  and  of  course  without  any  trouble 
I'rom  the  explosive  body  above  referred  to.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  ajtplication  of  electrolytic  currents  ob- 
tained by  mechanical  uicans — from  magneto-electric  en- 
gines— would  be  found  prairtically  available  in  the  prep- 
araticm  of  potassium  if  Matthiossen's  ideas  should  be 
employed. 

iWiturc  and  Propertied. — Potassium  is  a  very  soft  metal, 
cutting  like  wax,  having  a  rather  dark  lead-blue  color, 
with  brilliant  lustre;  becoming  brittle  and  crystalline  at 
zero  t'entigradc.  Two  density-determinations  only  arc  on 
rccortl.  which  do  not  differ  much  : 

Gay-Lussac  and  Thfnard  (at  Ifl^Cl 865 

Sementini  (temperature  not  slated) .87 

These  two  preparations,  therefore,  belonged,  in  bU  prob- 
ability, to  the  same  allotropie  modification.  Indeed,  n 
definite  and  simple  potassium-molecule,  computed  fnuu  the 
newly-discovered  geometric  law  of  molecular  condensation 
of  the  present  writer  (explained  under  head  of  Voi  1  «i:s, 
MoLKri'i.An),  requires  the  density  at  zeru  .871.  Pot«-*sium 
is  Ihereforo  lighter  than  water,  and,  next  to  LiTiiim 
(which  sec),  it  is  the  lighte^t  solid  body  yet  known  when 
in  its  elemental  form.  When  it  combine!*  with  oxygon, 
however,  to  form  K3O  (whose  density  at  loro  is  2.714),  it 
condenses,  as  the  writer  has  (liscovcrcd.  to  a  density  of 
about  2.tM,  or  about  that  of  rrr.MiyAra/MMiiniKwi.  This  same 
hravy  molecule  of  pulnsstum  exists  also  in  its  sulphates, 
chromates,  permanganate,  sulphocyanide,  and  some  other 
compounds.  Potassium  is  so  soft  at  the  mean  temperature 
of  t>(»°  F.  that  two  pieces  pressed  and  kpeadcd  t'lgcther 
i  will  coalesce  like  pieces  of  soft  wax.  It  i«  commonly  snid 
I  to  bo  susceptible,  llicreforc,  of  being  ictldfd  at  twdinary 
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temperatures,  as  iron  is  at  a  white  heat.  At  about  145°  F. 
it  melts,  and  at  a  red  heal  boils,  and  may  bo  distilled, 
yielding  a  vupur  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  tlio  air  with  great  avidity,  so  that  a 
freyhly-cut  surface  tarnishes  instantly  in  the  air;  and  in 
order  to  |ircservo  it,  it  must  remain  imiiiersed  in  a  buttle 
under  tho  surface  1>f  some  hydrocarhun  liquid  free  from 
oxygen.  Kectificd  }>etr<)leuui  may  bo  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  tho  rectified  oils  of  coal-tar  are  preferable.  C'.  K. 
lioni;  ubtainerl  p()tassium.  by  pouring  ofl"  the  liquid  part 
during  its  solidification,  in  bright  octahedral  crystals  of 
tho  tetragonal  (dimetric)  system.  f^ooitM  (which  see)  forms 
similar  crystals  upon  similar  treatment.  Potassium  burns 
when  heated  with  a  largo  flame  of  very  intense  tempera- 
ture and  a  peculiar  violet  color,  which  resolves  itself  in 
the  spcctroscojte  into  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  putas- 
sium.  When  thrown  on  water,  the  reaction  which  occurs 
between  the  metal  (whose  levity,  as  above  stated,  causes 
it  to  float)  and  the  water  is  so  violent,  and  so  much  heat 
is  developed,  tliat  the  potassium  and  the  hydrogen  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  both  take  fire 
sp(mtanc(msly,  and  burn  together  with  a  rich  rosc-r^d  col- 
ored flame,  ciinstituting  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  experiments  of  the  chemical  class- 
room. The  molted  globule  of  potassium  runs  about  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  eccentrically,  propelled  by  the  tor- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas  evolved  around  it,  the  motion  be- 
coming more  and  more  rapid  until  there  remains  at  last 
only  a  fused  globule  of  caustic  potash  ;  which  is  also  sup- 
ported out  of  contact  with  the  water  by  the  atmosphere 
of  steam  around  it,  until  finally,  on  cooling  sufficiently, 
this  globule  suddenly  unites  with  the  water  below  with  a 
slight  sharp  explosion.  Potassium  unites  with  mercury 
with  great  and  explosive  violence  to  form  potassium-amal- 
gam, whose  j)ropertics  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  much 
more  important  Gom^tound  Sodium  Amah/am  {sec  Sodiim, 
CoMPoi'Nns  OF)  that  a  reference  to  this  latter  head  will  be 
appropriate.  II.  Wlutz. 

Potas'siiim  Compounds,  3Iedicinal  Uses  of. 
Potaan't,  from  its  strong  chemical  affinities,  is  powerfully 
caustic  to  living  tissues.  It  unites  with  water  and  with 
albuminous  substances,  and  from  its  deliquescence  and 
high  diffusive  power  rapidly  penetrates  tho  tissues,  and 
thus  carries  its  destructive  effects  very  deeply.  The  slough 
is  black,  slimy,  and  pultaceous.  Taken  internally,  potassa 
or  a  strong  solution  thereof  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison. 
The  antidote  is  some  organic  acid,  such  as  acetic  (vinegar), 
citric,  or  tartaric.  In  weaker  solution  potassa  swells  and 
softens  epithelium,  producing  a  slippery  feel  to  the  fingers. 
Potassa  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic,  being  fused  and 
run  into  cylindrical  moulds  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill, 
so  as  to  form  conveniently-shaped  sticks.  A  solution  of 
potassa  of  specific  gravity  1.065  is  oflieinal  in  tho  U.  S. 
Pharmaropcein,  and  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  alkaline  medication.  But  alkaline  salts  of  the  same 
'  base  are  preferable,  and  this  solution  is  therefore  employed 

more  in  pliarmacy  than  in  medicine.     Potassium  carhonnie 
and  hicfirbonnte  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  have  essentially 
I  the  physiological  properties  of  solution  of  potassa.     They 

are  used  externally  in  weak  solution  as  lotions  in  skin 
'  diseases  to  remove  dried  epithelial  crusts  and  scabs  and 

]  control  the  excessive  secretion  of  such  diseases  as  eczema. 

I  Like  other  alkaline  lotions,  they  often  allay  the  itching  of 

j  skin  disease.     They  are  not  much  given  internally,  sodium 

I  salts  and  other  alkalies  being  preferable  for  alkalizing  tho 

i  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  salts  of  potassium 

1  with  organic  acids  for  producing  the  effects  of  potassa  on 

j  the  system  at  large.     They  are  sufficiently  alkaline  to  be 

I  poisonous  in  large  dose.     Pittassinm  acetate    and  citrate, 

I  though  of  neutral  reaction,  become  converted  into  earbon- 

!  ates   in   the  blood  through  decomposition  of  the  organic 

I  acids.     They  thus  tend  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the 

blood,  to  alkalize  the  urine,  and  especially  to  diminish  the 
i  quantity  of  uric  acid  present  in  tho  system.     They  may 

!  also  prove  diuretic,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  solid 

elements  as  well  as  the  water  of  the  urine,  but  this  effect 
is  very  uncertain,  and  frequently  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
health.  These  salts  are  used  medicinally  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  uric-acid  gravel  to  diminish  the  excess  of  acidity 
characteristic  of  those  diseases,  and  in  dropsy  and  deficient 
secretion  of  urine  to  produce  diuresis.  Solution  of  the 
citrate,  freshly  raado  by  saturating  lemon-juice  by  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  drunk  during  effervescence,  is  a  favor- 
ite mode  of  giving  the  salt  for  the  above  purposes,  and  is 
also  a  very  refreshing  fever-draught,  for  allaying  nausea, 
and  for  reducing  over-action  of  the  heart  in  acute  febrile 
states.  Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle  or  Sei- 
gnettc  salt)  is  of  low  diffusion  power,  and  in  large  dose  is 
purgative  simply,  producing,  like  other  cathartic  salts, 
watei-y  stool-f.  In  smaller  quantities,  as  a  drachm,  given 
considerably  diluted,  it  is  absorbed,  its  acid  decomposed, 


and  then  under  the  form  of  carbonate  it  produces  the  cReet.s 
and  may  be  used  for  tho  purposes  just  enumerated.  It  is 
also  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  is  most  commonly  given 
in  tho  form  of  the  Stidh'tz  pnwdcr  (pnlvticM  fffert^escriitft 
aperietttes  of  the  L\  S.  Pharmaeitp'.rin  j.  A  Scidlitz  ])owder 
consists  of  a  blue  paper  containing  two  drachms  of  tho 
Kochelle  salt  and  forty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  antl 
a  smaller  white  paper  containing  thirty-five  grains  of 
tartaric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  two  papers  are  to  bo 
separately  dissolved  in  about  two  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
the  solutions  mixed  and  drunk  during  the  effervescence 
that  immediately  takes  place.  Ariii  potnsxium  tartrate 
(bitartrate  =  cream  of  tartar)  is  purgative  like  Uoclicllo 
salt,  and  is  considerably  used  as  a  saline  cathartic.  In 
small  dose,  again  like  the  Rochelle  salt,  it  is  absorbed  and 
may  prove  diuretic,  but  apparently  in  the  case  of  this  salt 
the  acid  is  not  decomposed,  or  at  least  the  salt  docs  not  act 
as  an  alkali  in  the  blood.  It  cannot  be  used,  therefore, 
for  alkaline  internal  medication,  like  the  acetate  or  citrate. 
Neutral  potassium  tartrate  is  also  purgative,  but  from  its 
disagreeable  taste  the  acid  tartrate  is  medicinally  prefera- 
ble. Potassium  sulphate  is  again  purgative,  but  is  harsh 
and  may  be  poisonous,  and  is  therefore  little  used.  Potas- 
sium nitrate  (nitre  =  saltpetre)  is  irritant  and  in  large  dose 
poisonous,  inflaming  the  stomach,  causing  vomiting  and 
jiurging,  and  also  having  an  effect,  common  to  many  of  the 
stronger  potassium  compounds,  of  affecting  tlie  heart,  en- 
feebling its  power,  and  even  causing  death  by  syncope. 
Nitre  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  ingreclient  of  cooling  saline 
draughts  in  fever,  to  reduce  over-action  of  the  heart,  and  \vas 
at  one  time  largely  employed  in  acute  rheumatism.  Nitre 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  street  spirit  of  uitre, 
which  is  a  peculiar  ethereal  compound  containing  nitrous 
ether  and  alcohol.  /'otassium  chlorate,  though  of  liigh 
diffusion  power  like  nitre,  is  less  freely  soluble,  and  is  hence 
not  so  strongly  irritant  and  poisonous;  yet  an  inordinate 
dose  can  inflame  the  stomach,  and  in  one  case  proved  fatal. 
This  salt  is  peculiar  in  being  largely  excreted  by  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  increasing  their  secretion.  Medicinally, 
its  use  is  almost  confined  to  inflammatory  and  ulcerative 
diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  over  which  it  often  has 
a  remarkable  power.  A  saturated  solution  may  be  gargled, 
and  a  little  swallowed  from  time  to  time,  or  a  few  of  tho 
crystals  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve. 

The  other  potassium  salts  used  in  medicine  derive  pecu- 
liar powers  from  their  several  acidifying  princijilcs.  Po- 
tassium cyanide  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  has  essentially 
the  properties  of  Hvdrocyamc  Acid  (which  see).  Potas- 
sium ferroeyanide  has  but  feeble  physiological  action,  and 
is  practically  used  only  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts.  The 
properties  at  potassium  iodide  will  be  found  described  under 
Iodine,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Potassium  bromide  has  jiecu- 
liar  powers  over  the  nervous  system,  in  ad<tition  to  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  potassium  salts  in  general  of  en- 
feebling the  heart  and  tending  to  cause  diuresis.  The 
nervous  influence  is  first  a  mere  blunting  of  reflex  excita- 
bility, cerebral  and  spinal,  passing  to  complete  paralysis 
if  the  drug  be  administered  too  long  in  inordinate  quanti- 
ties. The  production  of  an  eruption  on  the  face  like  acne, 
and  moderate  salivation  with  a  fcctid  breath,  are  minor 
effects  following  the  continued  use  of  the  drug.  This  salt 
is  largely  used  in  medicine  to  allay  morbid  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  is  of  special  curative  power  in  epilejtsy,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy  yet  f()und. 
Potassium  sulphide  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  suljthur  it 
contains.  (See  Sulphur,  Medicinal  Uses  of.)  Potassium 
bichromate  is  irritant  and  caustic,  and  internally  a  corrosive 
poison.  It  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  only  for  pharma- 
ceutical use,  being  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sodium 
valerianate.  Potassium  permauf/auate  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  slowly  caustic,  but  the  medicinal  use  of  the  salt  is 
as  a  disinfectant.  It  acts  by  oxidation  through  giving  up 
of  some  of  its  own  oxygen,  and  in  weak  solution  is  an  ex- 
cellent disinfectant  application  to  wounds,  foul  sores,  and 
ulcers.  Edward  Curtis. 

Potassium,  Compounds  of.  Of  oxides  of  the 
metal  potassium  three  exist,  all  of  which  have  been  ob- 
tainable only  since  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metal  Potas- 
sium (which  see),  as  they  are  derivable  only  from  the  metal. 
To  obtain  the  lowest  oxide,  K2O.  the  best  method  is  to 
heat  together  two  equivalents  of  potassium  with  one  of 
potash:  K2  +  K2H202  =  2K2O  +  Ha.  Its  true  density  at 
zero  is  2.714;  Karsten  found  (at  normal  temperature) 
2.606.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  not  so  volatile 
as  potash.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  combines  to  form 
potash  with  such  energy  as  to  give  rise  to  incandescence, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  quicklime  and  some  other  oxides ; 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  important  ej-pansiou 
takes  place  in  the  combination  :  the  mean  density  of  equal 
equivalents  of  K2O  and  water  being  about  2.44,  while  pot- 
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ash  has  the  true  density  at  zero  2.048  (Filhol  found  2.044). 

In  the  cat^o  of  quicklitnc  the  expansion  is  even  greater  in 
|iru|ioitir)n.  (SuL'  A'ommks,  Mc^^^:^^^AU.)  The  otlior  two 
oxides  of  |iotassluni,  K-^'t.'  and  K2O4,  dinxiih'  niu\  tctn>.riilr, 
are  formed  in  tlio  rapid  combustion  of  potassium  in  dry 
air  or  oxyj^cn.  To  obtain  either  of  tliem  in  a  jiure  state 
pjiecial  jireoautions  are  necessary.  The  dioxide  is  white, 
but  the  tetroxide  lias  a  chrome-yellow  color. 

Chloride  It/  Pofnusinm  (KCl). — This  8alt  occurs  native 
as  the  mineral  Hi/fn'nc  {nylritc  of  Dana).  The  early  chem- 
ists had  for  it  the  nauic  tml  tiif/extfrtini  fiT/lvii,  whence  the 
nauic  of  the  mineral.  Its  principal  localities  are  Mount 
\'esuvius,  where  it  condenses  from  fiimaroles  in  cubical 
cry?^tals,  and  LeopoliUhall  in  Anhalt.  It  also  occurs  in 
solution  in  many  mineral  waters  and  in  the  ocean.  Chlo- 
ride of  jiotassium  is  not  abundant  as  the  mineral  sylvine, 
but  there  is  another  mineral,  cnntainini;  this  cliloride  as  a 
constituent,  that  is  found  so  abundantly  at  the  Stas^-furth 
mines  in  Magdeburg  as  to  be  a  large  article  of  commerce 
of  lute  years  as  a  material  for  making  fertilizers.  This  is 
ciiruitUitc,  whicli  is  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
magnesium.  It  forms  at  Stassfurth  the  greater  part  of  a 
stratum  from  GO  to  70  feet  in  thickness.  Its  composition 
is  KCI.MgCI'i.fHI'iO.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  more  solu- 
ble than  common  salt,  dissolving  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  normal  tem|)erature. 

Bromide  of  PofoHsinm  (Klir). — This  salt,  so  largely  used 
of  late  years  in  medicine,  is  fimnd  in  solution  in  luineral 
springs,  but  is  prejiared  for  commerce  by  artificial  methods, 
one  of  which  is  the  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  potasli 
of  hriniiidr  of  irfni,  previously  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  iron.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Lidiilc  of  Potassium  (KI). — Also  an  exceedingly  valunblo 
medicinal  salt.  It  is  prejiared  by  various  metliuds,  one  of 
which  is  similar  to  tliat  referred  to  under  the  bromides, 
using  iodide  0/  iron  instead  of  bromide.  It  dissolves  in 
seven-tenths  of  its  weight  of  water  and  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol.  Its  solutions  have  the  power  to  dissolve 
iodine  itself  largely,  forming  doej)-brown  liquids.  In  tliese 
the  iodine  docs  not  appear  tt)  be  combineil,  but  merely  dis- 
solved, since  disulphide  of  carbon  will  dissolve  it  out. 
Iodide  of  potassium  produces  cold  when  dissolving  in 
water,  the  depression  under  favorable  circumstances  being 
as  much  as  43*^  F. 

Sii/fihides  0/  Potassium. — Five  of  these  are  known — 
K2!^,  K^Sj.  K2S3,  K2S4.  and  1^285.  The  preparation  callucl 
iivcr  of  sulphur,  prepared  by  fusing  together  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  contains  several  of  these  sulphides. 
The  modes  of  separation  and  of  jircparation  in  a  state  of 
purity  will  bo  found  described  in  the  chemical  textbooks. 
Many  of  the  other  potassium-compounds  will  bo  found 
described  elsewhere  under  appropriate  heads, 

Hexuy  Wijrtz. 

Pota'to,  the  most  widely-cultivated  and  valuable  of 
esculent  tubers,  is  the  S»faiiiim  tubcrmnm,  and  being  the 
typicul  species  of  a  typical  family,  both  of  vast  extent  and 
widely-differing  charnctcristics  (sec  Soi-AN.\ri:.F,).  it  is 
thus  allied  to  several  powerful  narcotics,  such  as  tobacco, 
henbane,  and  belladonna,  as  well  as  to  other  esculents, 
Hueh  as  the  t<tmato,  egg-jilant,  and  capsicum.  The  name, 
which  is  applieil  inditlVrcntly  to  the  plant  and  to  the  tuber, 
is  diru.-tly  dcrivc^l  fmui  the  Sjianish  hntnt't-i,  a  word  un- 
doubtedly from  tlie  Carib  or  some  other  American  Indian 
language,  and  first  applied  to  the  sweet  potato,  to  which 
the  name  was  exclusively  given  by  English  writers  Ijeforo 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  potato  is  a 
native  of  the  elevated  trojiical  valleys  of  Mexico.  I'cru. 
and  Chili;  and  was  iirobably  carried  to  Spain  from  Peru 
early  intlie  sixteenth  century.  It  was  probably  introduced 
into  Virginia  from  Klorida  by  the  Spanish  explorers,  and 
into  (Ireat  Uritain  from  Virginia  by  Sir  .lohn  Hawkins  in 
I. 'jCi.').  though  the  credit  is  usually  assigned  to  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh,  who  was  never  in  Virginia.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  fount!  in  several  varieties  in  a  wild  stnte  in  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  island  of  Chiloe.  the  wild  plant  bearing  still  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  cultivated,  except  in  the  al)normal 
development  of  the  tuber  in  tlio  latter.  The  common  ]io- 
tato  was  described  in  l.V.tT  under  the  name  of  Jlnt'ifa  \  ir- 
giiiitiu't  by  (ierard  in  his  //>  rlmll,  uwl  in  the  following 
century  it  was  cultiviitcd  on  a  suniU  scale  in  the  Nether- 
lands, liurgundy,  and  Italy,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
yield  was  recommendcif  by  the  British  Uoyal  Society  in 
llUiiMor  introduction  into  Ireland  as  a  safeguard  against 
famines  (I):  but  it  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  it  ae(|uired  any  real  importance  in 
Europe  (uitsi.lo  of  Ireland.  It  was  little  rcganled  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  New  Kuglnnd 
until  the  eighteentli  century,  when  it  was  carried  thither 
from  Ireland,  The  jintuto  is  ut«t  mcutioned  in  Tfir  Com- 
pirtr  (i.trdiurr,  a.  vfovk  puVdisheii  in  171*.t.  and  as  late  as 
1771  only  two  variotie8,a  white  and  a  rod,  wore  mentioned 
Vol..  riT.— S(l 


in  the  most  important  Knglisb  work  on  gardening,  and 
they  were  considered  chiefly  as  food  for  swine  and  eatllc. 
The  potato  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  root,  but  this  is  an 
inaccuracy,  the  roots  being  quite  distinct  from  the  tuber, 
which  is  in  reality  an  underground  stem,  naturally  of 
considerable  size,  and  abnormally  developed  by  cultiva- 
tion, through  the  accumulation  of  starch  for  the  u.-c  of 
the  plants  growing  from  the  ci/rs  or  buds.  Vnder  proper 
trimming  and  munagement  the  branehes  above  ground 
may  be  made  to  assume  several  of  the  charactoristica  of 
the  tubers. 

The  potato  may  be  described  as  a  perennial  plant,  with 
smooth  herbaceous  stems,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
pinnate  leaves,  flowers  varying  in  breadth  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches,  and  in  color  fr<nu  bluish-white  to  juirple,  and 
cortsisting  of  a  wheel-shaped  eorolla,  more  r>r  less  veined, 
bearing  a  globular  purplish  fruit  ov  seed-ball  of  the  size 
of  a  gooseberry,  and  an  herbage  characterized  by  a  nar- 
cotic smell,  and  practically  useless,  though  it  may  he  eaten 
like  spinach,  both  by  man  and  by  cattle.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing qualities  of  the  jtotato  is  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness, far  exceeding  that  of  any  esculent  witli  which  it 
can  he  jilaeed  in  competition,  an  equal  amount  of  ground 
yielding,  aeciu-fling  to  Humboldt,  thirty  times  greater 
weight  of  potatoes  than  (»f  wheat.  P')tatoes  consist  almost 
wholly  of  stnrch.  and  are  accordingly  deficient  in  nitrogen, 
and  iil-adajded  for  an  exclusive  article  of  diet.  They  arc 
hardy,  and  grow  well  in  poor  land  throughout  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  surface.  Though,  as  already  mentioned, 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  Ihcy  do  not  grow  thcro 
ill  the  lowlands,  but  only  in  tlie  high  valleys  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  U.  8. 
they  yield  best  in  the  extreme  Northern  States,  especially 
New  Vork  and  New  Englnnd,  aiul  also  in  Canada;  and 
in  Kurojie  are  successfully  cultivated  up  to  00'^  N.  Int.  in 
Sweden.  Formerly  jdanted  exclusively  by  hand  in  hills 
three  c)r  four  feet  apart,  they  arc  now  sown  extensively  in 
drills,  anil  flourisli  without  that  minute  care  once  given 
them.  \Vhere  large  quantities  of  jiotatoes  are  grown,  va- 
rious nuchaiiical  devices  arc  in  use  for  dividing  the  drills 
and  throwing  up  the  tubers,  ready  to  be  gathered  by^ 
hand.  They  have  natural  affinities  to  moisture  and  an- 
tipathy to  light,  to  which  they  should  never  be  exposed. 
There  is  a  bitter  principle  subsisting  in  the  potato  whtch 
may  be  considci'cii  as  more  t)r  less  |)oisonous,  an<l  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  action  of  light  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
turn  green;  this  principle  must  be  removed  by  cooking 
before  the  tuber  is  fit  for  food  ;  hence  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled  should  never  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  other  food.  Tlie  jtarticular  variety  of  po- 
tato can  be  secured  only  by  raising  the  tubers.  The  seed 
of  a  single  ball  will  often  produce  many  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  propagate  the 
parent  stock.  l»r.  Hexamer  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  a  high 
authority  ou  potato-culture,  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  as 
a  standard  of  comparison,  above  ;iOU  varieties  of  potatoes, 
and  new  varieties  might  be  produced  apparently  with- 
out limit  by  the  necessary  efiort.  The  varieties  most  es- 
teemed in  the  lir^t  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed 
to  receive  a  complete  check  by  the  potato-rot  of  ISIJ, 
and  they  have  now  ( l.S7()  I  practically  fallen  into  disesteoni, 
and  are  re]tlaccd  by  others.  The  best  of  the  old  favorites 
was  probably  the  mercer  of  Neshunnock  (so  called  from 
having  originated  on  IS'eshnnnoek  Creek,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.); 
its  place  in  point  of  popularity  seems  to  be  filled  by  the 
early  rose.  Jackson,  white  garnet,  Chili,  peach-blow,  and 
early  tiooilrieh,  most  of  which  were  originated  by  the  late 
Uev.  Chauncey  K.  (loodrich  of  Itiea.  N.  V.,  to  whom  the 
world  is  largely  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  this  important  article  of  diet.  The  annual  crop 
of  potatoes  in  the  V.  S.  in  1S70  was  M;i.:i;f7,47lt  bushels,  of 
which  New  York  jn-oduccd  ■-'S,jnu.00ll,  Pennsylvania  nearly 
Ki.ODll.OOO.  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  each  about  lO.lHIO.OOO. 
(For  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  nutst  recent  enemy 
to  the  potato,  the  Colorado  potjito-bug,  see  the  ensuing 
iirtiele.)  Ucvisku  iiv  As\  tJitAV. 

Pota'lo-Illlir.  This  term  is  aj>plied  indiseriminalcly 
by  farmers  to  a  great  many  different  insiH-tn  that  attack 
the  potato,  the  habits  of  which  are  in  nnuiy  eases  as  differ- 
ent as  those  id'  a  horso  ami  a  hog.  Of  the  principal  insect 
enemies  of  the  potato,  the  following  nniy  bo  enumerated  : 
/{oriiitf  in  the  Ht,tlk — the  .italk-borer  {(inrttfitn  uitrhi):  the 
potato-stalk  weevil  {Haritiiii*  triuotatw).  Frrding  iiyox 
thv  Iritvra  —  the  potato-worm  (Sphinjr  S-nuirntntn)  ;  the 
three-lined  leaf-beetle  {/.nna  tr$/inroln)  ;  the  cucunihor 
flea-beetle  (//0//MV1  rurumrriM) ;  over  half  ft  doxen  .«peeie< 
of  blister-heclhM.  belonging  to  the  genera  Li/tt.i  and  /■.>< 
r.iiita  ;  and  finally  the  C»dorrtil<>  potato-hei'Me  1  />..rv/<A..r«i 
lO-liiiraUi).  a  hemispherical  yellow  beetle  about  nne-ttiird 
of  an  inch  hmg.  with  ten  black  stripes  on  the  elytra.  This 
last,  on  occouut  of  its  singular  biatory  and  gront  deslrue- 
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O)lorado  Potaio-bedle :  a,  e^ss;  fi,  &.  &.  larvce;  c,  pupa;  rf,  rf,  beetle 
from  side  and  back.  Colors,  a,  orange ;  6,  Venetian  red ;  c,  pale 
orange;  d,  black  and  yellow. 

live  power,  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  potato-bug/' 
and  it  is  to  it  that  wc  shall  confine  our  attention  under  that 
title. 

Few  insects  have  attracted  g:reater  attention  than  has 
this  species  since  ISfiO.  First  described  by  Thomas  Say, 
who  found  it  tolerably  common  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
1824,  it  was  afterward  scarcely  heard  of  till  1859.  Feed- 
ing originally  on  the  sand-burr  {Soinnum  rostratiim),  a 
wild  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  potato,  the 
insect  was  at  first  doubtless  confined  to  the  more  fertile 
country  just  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ranging  from  the 
Black  Ilills  down  into  Mexico,  but  being  most  common 
and  extending  farthest  E.  to  the  N.,  or  in  the  Black  Hills 
region.  Its  wild  food-plant  is  easily  dispersed  by  adher- 
ing to  animals  and  vehicles,  and  has  for  many  years,  like 
the  beetle,  been  extending  its  range  eastward.  We  are' 
therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  by  its  dispersion, 
and  perhaps  by  other  aid  given  by  man.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  beetle  was  enabled  to  cross  the  stretches  of  plain 
and  prairie  that  intervene  between  its  native  home  and  the 
more  fertile  country  to  the  E.  It  would  naturally  be  most 
assisted  ahmg  the  line  of  greatest  travel,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  first  falling  in  large  numbers  on  the  culti- 
vated potato,  which  it  found  to  its  liking,  about  100  miles 
M^.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  lSo9.  AVith  extensive  fields  of 
cultivated  potatoes  instea<l  of  scattering  plants  of  Solanum 
rostratiim  to  feed  on,  the  insect  began  to  multiply  and  to 
spread  at  a  marvellous  rate.  In  1801  it  invaded  Iowa  ;  in 
18fi2,  S.  W.  Wisconsin:  in  1S64  and  1865  it  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  the  western  part  of  Illinois:  along  the 
Iowa  line,  and  from  N.  E.  Missouri  in  ISOfi,  it  occupied 
most  of  the  country  AV.  of  a  line  drawn  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis;  in  1867  it  reached  S.  W.  Miciiigan  and  W. 
Indiana;  in  1868  many  parts  of  Ohio,  and  from  that  time 
on  kept  spreading  from  year  to  year,  until  in  1874  it 
touched  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  numerous  places,  and 
in  1875  was  common  from  Virginia  to  Maine,  and  even 
abounded  in  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Philadel- 
phia and  Ne\v  York.  It  may  thus  bo  said  to  have  travelled 
over  1500  miles  in  a  direct  lino  within  sixteen  years,  and 
to  have  spread  over  an  area  of  something  like  1,500,000 
sq.  m.,  including  most  of  the  territory  in  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana. Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ontario  (Canada),  New 
York,  V^ermont,  New  Ilarnpshire,  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Though  the  insect  is  generally 
said  to  have  travelled  E.,  in  so  far  as  the  language  implies 
that  the  species  is  migratory  or  itinerant  it  is  incorrect. 
The  insect  simply  spreads,  and,  though  most  injurious 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  advent,  it  never  leaves  one 
section  for  another,  but  always  remains  where  it  has  once 
obtained  a  foothold,  its  destructive  power  varying  accord- 
ing as  the  season  is  favorable  to  its  development  or  other- 
wise, or  according  as  its  enemies  multiply  or  decrease. 

Natural  Histt>ri/. — The  insect  hibernates  in  the  perfect 
or  beetle  state  under  old  rubbish  or  in  sheltered  situations 
of  whatever  kind,  but  normally  in  tho  ground,  generally 
but  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  but  exceptionally  at 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  As  vegetation  starts  in  spring  the 
insect  issues  from  the  ground,  and  long  before  potatoes  arc 
up,  or  even  planted,  it  may  be  seen  flying  on  genial  days 
in  search  of  food  and  company,  the  rose-red  under-wings 
contrasting   prettily   with  the  yellow   and   black  of   the 


elytra.     It  will  frequently  work  into  a  sprouting  hill  of 
potatoes  as  these  are  raising  tho  soil,  and  feed  u])on  tho 

Fig.  2. 


Lydella  doryphorcc:  Colors,  black  and  silvery-gray. 

tender  sprouts  and  tubers  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ])lant  shows 
itself  the  female  begins  to  lay  her  oval  orange  eggs  in 
clusters  of  from  10  to  *10,  each  attached  by  imc  end  to  tho 
under  side  of  a  leaf  or  to  a  stem.  With  favorable  weather 
P      jj  there  hatches,  in  tho 

course  of  a  week,  from 
each  egg  a  small,  dark 
Venetian  red.  hunch- 
backt'd    larva,    which 
becomes  ])aU'r  and  ac- 
quires   a  double    row 
of  lateral  black  spots 
as  it  ad\  anccs  toward 
full  growth.    This  pe- 
riod  arri\cs  in  about 
three       weeks       from 
hatching,  and  the  lar- 
va finally  burrows  in- 
to the  ground,  where, 
within  a  simi)le  earth- 
en cavity,  it  becomes 
a   puj»a.  and  finally  a 
beetle    in  from   seven 
to  ten  days,  the  whole  cycle  of  its  transformations  from 
the  egg  to  the  beetle  requiring  rarely  more  than  a  month. 
The    illustrations    in    our    figure 
will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its 
different  stages.     In  the  latitude 
of    St.    Louis     there     are     three 
broods  annually,   the    last   brood 
of  beetles  issuing  from  the  ground 
early  in  the  fall,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  entering  it  again  to 
pass  the  winter.     Tho  migratory 
Convergent  Ladybird:  lar-  habit  is  often  very  noticeable  in 
va    pupa      and    beetle,  ^^^j^  1^^^,^  ^rood  of  the  beetles,  and 
Colors,    black    and    or-  „  i     .i  i  a    • 

^jj„g    '  for  weeks  they  may  be  seen  nying 

°  '  in  bevies  or  travelling  on  foot  in 

immense  armies  wherever  they  are  unusually  numerous. 
The  beetle  feeds  less  than  the  larva,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  tenacious  of  life.  The  period  of  ovijiosition  covers 
about  a  month  for  each  female,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  by  each  averages  about  500.  While  the  species 
feeds  by  preference  on  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Sola- 
iniin.  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  thrive  for  any 
length  of  time  on  other  plants  than  those  of  the  family 

Fig.  5. 


Fien/  groimd-hcfitle :  a.  larva;  &,  beetle. 
Colors,  a,  black  ;  6,  black  and  golden. 


Fig.  4. 
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15-xpot/ed  Laihihiid:  n.  larva;  6,  pupa;  d,  licctlc.  Colors,  n, 
black  and  yollow  ;  h,  black  and  ura^iyc ;  d,  black,  cream-ycUow, 
and  chocolate. 

Solanaceos,  yet  in  its  march  across  tho  country  it  has 
adapted  itself,  in  an  emergency,  to  other  kinds,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  cabbage,  hedge  mustard 
(Sisymbrium  nffirliirile),  smart-weed  IPoli/i/onum  hi/dro- 
7>//jt),  pig-weed  i^A>narnntu<i  retrnjlcxiis),  thistle  (OlrBtum), 
mullein  (  Vfrhnst:ti/:i),  lamb's-quartcr,  and  maple-leaved 
goosefoot  (Chettopodium  a/lmm  and  (\  htihriditm). 

Means  of  averting  its  Injuries. — These'  may  be  consid- 
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erod  under  three  heads:  (1)  natural  enemies;  (2)  prevent- 
ive measures;  (.'!)  direct  remedies. 

Xiitiiral  Enemies. — To  the  naturalist  it  has  been  inter- 
esting to  wateh  how,  with  the  insect's  advance  toward  the 

Fio.  6. 


6 

with    beak 
Colors,  pale 


Spitted  Sotttier-bug :  c.  egp;  6,  larva;  a,  pupa;  rf,  mature  buff 
witli  wings  on  one  side  extended  ;  e,  its  beak  tiiatinitied.  Col- 
ors, c,  bronze;  o,  b,  black,  yellow,  aud  red;  d,  yellowish-gniy. 

E.,  tbc  number  of  its  natural  enemies  has  increased.  The 
farmer  should  learn  to  distinj;uish  these  his  allies,  and  to 
encourage  tbem.  Among  birds,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeck 
{(j'liiraca  Liidnviviaun)  often  effectually  clears  a  potato- 
patch  of  the  pest.  The  quail  also  devours  it,  and  the 
domestic  chicken  has  in  some  sections  acquired  a  taste  for 
it,  and  has  been   used   to  y.     y 

gor>d  advantai^e.  The 
crow  also  attacks  it. 
Among  quadrupeds,  there 
is  good  evidence  that  the 
skunk  feeds  upon  it. 
Among  rejitiles,  the  toad 
finds  the  insect  to  its 
taste.  Among  spiders, 
some  species  of  the  long- 
legged  harvestmcn  or 
"  grandfather  gray  - 

beards  '*  {  Phnlauf/ium ) 
feed    upon    it.     Rut    the 

most  efficient  aids  are  Many-handed  Robber 
found  in  its  own  class.  enlart;ed  at  side,  6. 
Over  two  dozen  of  these  yf"o"'  »"•!  hlaek. 
have  been  describcil  in  the  entomological  reports  made 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  writer,  but  we  can  only 
illustrate  in  this  connection  a  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant ones.  The  only  true  parasite  known  to  infest  it  is  a 
tachina-fly  {Li/<{ellfi  dm-i/pkorie)  belonging  to  the  Diptera, 
and  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  common  house- 
fly. From  minute,  tough,  ovoid,  whitish  eggs,  laid  on  the 
back  of  the  thoracic  joints  of  the  Uorifphom  larva,  the 
larva;  (white,  footless  maggots)  of  this  fly  enter  the  body 
of  their  victim,  and  arc  carried  into  the  grounil  when  it 
descends  to  transform.  Here  they  soon  destroy  their  host 
and  go  through  their  transformations.  Certain  asiUis-Hics 
— a  bloodthirsty  family  of  the  same  order — pounce  upon 
and  Kuck  out  the  juices  of  the  Fig.  8. 

beetle.  Tn  its  own  order  a 
number  of  ground-beetles  (Car-  '^^^^^^^ 
abidie).  of  which  the  fiery  r  \ 
ground-beetle  {('ulnHoma  cafi- 
(htm)  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, attack  and  devour  it, 
and  several  hpecies  of  lady- 
bird (Coccineliidio),  ami  no- 
tably the  convergent  ladybird 
( //fppodamui  runrfn/eiis)  and 
the  Ij-spotted  ladybird  {Mi/Hi<( 
l')-pttmt<itu),  feetl  greedily  on 
its  eggs.  Among  half- wing 
bugs  ( Jleteroptera)  several  spe- 
cies are  also  very  efficient  in  piercing  the  beetle,  and  more 
particularly  the  larva,  with  their  strong  beaks,  and  suck- 
ing out  the  vitals,  the  most  eummc)n  and  efficient  being  the 
spined  soldier-bug  {Armn  tfpin'ma),  the  many-banded  rob- 
hv.r  {I/arjKtctfir  rinriiin),  and  the  ring-banded  soldier-bug 
( f'frilfita  cfrruiurinrtus). 

/'rerfiitirfl  Mrtiiiifrc». — The  inscct  shows  a  preference  for 
the  more  tender-leaved  varieties,  anfl  such  as  the  white 
Neshannock  are  destroyed  much  quicker  than  the  early 
rose  and  peach-blow,  for  instance.  I!y  isolating  a  potato- 
patch  in  the  midst  of  a  corn-field  or  in  timber,  or  by  sur- 
roiin  ling  a  fiehl  of  the  less-liked  varieties  with  a  few  rows 
of  llie  kinds  preferred,  much  will  be  gained  in  the  battle 
with  the  pest.  Sliced  potatties  dusted  with  Paris  green, 
anil  laid  upon  the  gnmnd  where  other  animals  cannot  roach 
them,  will  allure  and  kill  many  l)ee(les  early  in  the  season. 
before  planted  potatoes  sprout:  and  when  the  tubers  nro 
planted  a  dressing  of  ashes  and  hen-manure  will  have  the 
effect  to  prevent  the  earth  cracking,  anil  to  deter  the  beetle 
frnm  entering  tlie  grctund,  and  frotn  attacking  the  young 
plants  as  tlicv  appear  above  the  surface. 

/h'rrrt  A'rmrf//»K.— Itestruction  by  hand  of  the  first  beetles 
and  eggs  appearing  on  tbo  young  plants  is  to  bo  strongly 
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Rinrj-imndtd  SoUUer-trnti ;  a, 
mulnre  luig;  b,  eulurKi'd 
antt'ilua;  c,  enlarged  beak. 
Cnlnrs,  polished  brown  and 
yi-Uow, 


recommended,  but  great  care  must  be  ha<I  to  discriminate 
between  the  e^gs  of  the  ladybirds,  which  resemble  those 
of  D„r;i,,h„rn  in  color  and  mode  of  attachment,  but  which 
arc  invariably  somewhat  smaller.  A  practised  eve  soon 
discriminales  between  them  ;  and  it  is  often  on  such" minute 
discriininutions  that  the  farmer  must  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe.  Numerous  mechanical  means— machines 
used  by  hand,  and  even  by  horse-power— have  been  devised 
to  knoi^k  the  insects  olf  the  vines  and  collect  them;  and 
during  very  hot  and  dry  summer  weather  in  the  more 
\Vcslein  Slates  the  insects  perish  when  merely  knocked  on 
to  the  ground.  Some  care  should  be  had  in  destroying 
large  collected  masses,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  volatile  principle  of  the  oil  contained  in 
their  bodies,  when  disengaged  by  scalding  or  burning,  is 
p«is<,nuus  when  largely  inhaled.  The  only  cheap  and 
effective  way  of  protecting  the  plants  when  once  the  insect 
has  been  allowed  to  unduly  multiply  is  by  the  use  of  Paris 
green.  This  poison  is  now  very  generally  emplovcd,  cither 
as  a  powder  with  about  2a  parts  of  some  diluent,  such  as 
ashes,  lime,  bran,  or  Hour— the  last  the  best ;  or  in  suspen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  of  the  pure  green  to 
three  gallons  of  water,  and  with  a  certain  portion  of  mo- 
lasses or  other  cheap  sticky  substance  to  facilitate  adhesion. 
This  poison  has  been  very  extensively  useil  without  any 
evil  results;  and  though,  on  theoretical  grounds,  grave 
objection  has  been  made  against  its  use.  careful  experiment 
by  several  capable  parties,  and  particularly  by  Prof  R.  C. 
Kedzie  of  the  Michigan  .'>tate  Agricultural  ('.'ollcge,  fully 
acconls  with  an  extensive  jiractical  experience  covering 
many  years,  and  establishes  the  following  facta:  (1)  Paris 
green  that  has  been  four  months  in  the  soil  no  longer  re- 
mains as  such,  but  has  passed  into  some  less  soluble  state, 
and  is  unaffectcil  by  the  ordinary  solvents  of  the  soil.  (2) 
When  applied  in  small  cjuantitics,  such  as  alone  are  neces- 
sary in  destroying  injurious  insects,  it  does  not  affect  the 
health  of  the  plant.  (;!)  The  power  of  the  soil  to  hold 
arsenious  acids  and  arsenites  in  insoluble  form  will  prevent 
water  from  becoming  poisoned,  unless  the  green  is  used  in 
excess  of  any  requirement  as  an  insecticide.  Whatever 
means  are  employed  by  man  in  bis  warfare  against  this 
insect,  concert  of  action  is  most  important. 

The  fear  that  this  insect  might  he  carried  to  Europe  on 
ships  sailing  from  America  has  caused  some  alarm  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  .Some 
nations  have  attcm]iled  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  by 
legislative  means  and  by  prohibiting  the  iniportatinn  of 
American  potatoes.  There  is  real  danger  of  the  beetle 
being  carried  over,  and  little  doubt  that  it  would  thrive  in 
most  of  the  potato-growing  parts  of  Europe.  Precaution- 
ary and  preventive  nieasuies.  so  long  as  they  are  reason- 
able, are  therefore  must  wise;  but  the  only  way  that  the 
introiluction  of  the  ]iest  can  be  prevented  is  by  familiar- 
izing the  ships'  ofiieers  with  its  appearance,  and  instructing 
tbeiii  to  use  all  possible  vigilance  in  destroying  such  beetles 
OS  may  be  noticed  en  board  when  once  out  at  sea.  There 
is  no  more  danger  of  its  going  over  in  or  among  potatoes 
than  in  other  cargoes,  and  the  pndiibition  td"  tralhe  with 
America  in  that  coinmodity  is  puerile  and  a  consequence 
of  insufhcient  knowledge  of  tbo  insect's  habits. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  bogus  Colorado  potato-beetle  ( Durinthnni 
Jiinrtti),  which  Si)  closely  resembles  the  species  under  con- 
sideration that  it  was  formerly  often  mistaken  for  it,  even 
by  gooii  entomologists.  The  illustrations  introduced  will 
show  the  principal  differences;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  in  Jiinetn,  as  compared  with  JO-liiirntii,  the  eggs  are 
paler;  the  larva  is  paler,  with  but  one  row  of  lateral  black 

Fio.  9. 


Sor/iij  Glonvin  B^liUnJir'Hr :  a.  n.  ec(js;  b.  6,  larva;  r,  Ik-c|1.' .  d. 
eiilnrKcd  elytron;  c,  eiilnrgrtl  Ice.  ('-doi-s,  n,  w  bill>ti-ycllow  ; 
h,  eream-yellow,  brtjwii,  and  black;  r,  black,  yellow,  and 
brown. 

dots,  insteail  of  two  ;  the  beetle  has  the  teennd  and  third 
black  stripes  tin  the  elytra  (counting  from  the  lt»wer  etlge^ 
joiiuvl  lit  the  ends,  insteail  of  the  third  and  fourth;  (lie 

Iiunctures  of  said  elytra  more  regularly  in  ruws.  and  the 
ega  Willi  pulo  inntoad  of  dark  Urai,  and  with  a  black  ipol 
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on  tho  thighs.  It  feeds  on  the  nettle  {Solnnum  Caroli'neiiKe), 
has  always  cxisteil  in  the  southern  half  ol'iMissouri  eastward, 
and  nt'\t.'r  tuuuhu.s  tliu  (niltivati'd  potato,       C  V.  Rii.kv. 

Potato  Disease  and  Hot.  See  PEno.vospoiiE.t;,  by 
W.  (i.  I'Alil.mv. 

I'otalo-Fly.     See  Cantiiaris. 

Potato  Nock,  t|i.,  Somerset  CO.,  Md.,  on  Tangier  Pound, 
Chcsa|)eHke  Hay.     P.  22()G. 

Potato,  Sweet.     See  Sweet  Potato. 

Potato-Worm,  tho  larva  of  the  Uawk  Moth  (which 
see). 

Potchin'ki,  town  of  Russia,  govcrnmont  of  Xi/hiico- 
Novgciriid,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  potash.   P.  HUM. 

Potem'liin  (fiuiuoiii  Ai.EXANniioviTrH).  b.  in  IT.'iC  of 
a  fauiily  of  I*olish  nobility  on  its  estate  in  tho  govornuicnt 
of  Smolensk  :  entered  the  liussian  army,  and  was  ensign 
in  the  imperial  body-guard  wiien  ho  attracted  the  attention 
of  Catharine  II.,  shortly  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
by  his  liandsome  person  ;  received  immediately  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  empress  as  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  superseded  Orlotf  as  her  lover.  This  in- 
timacy seoms  to  have  lasted  only  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
by  his  entire  freedom  from  jealousy,  by  his  mastery  of  the 
art  of  making  himself  interesting  and  indispensable,  by  a 
shrewd  application  of  (lattery  and  fear,  by  a  thousand 
petty  tricks,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  influence  over 
the  empress  to  his  death,  and  vindicating  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  polity.  Not  only  tiie  empress 
herself,  but  fm-eign  nionarchs — FrcdcriLdi  the  (Ireat,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Joseph  II. — loaded  him  with  honors  and 
riches  and  submitted  to  all  his  whims;  and  as  an  alliance 
with  Russia  at  this  time  began  to  bo  of  the  utmost  imjjort- 
ance  to  tho  neighboring  states— Sweden,  Polan.I.  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey — he,  as  the  dispenser  of  thi^  alliiince, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  lie 
was,  nevertheless,  a  mediocre  though  rather  good-natured 
person,  more  vain  than  ambitious,  full  of  fantastical  plans 
and  restless  activity;  and  although  much  of  what  he  did 
was  good  and  beneficial  to  his  country,  such  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Kherson,  Kertcli,  Xikolaiev,  Sebasto- 
pol,  etc.,  the  creation  of  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Turkish  wars  which  resulted  in  the  actiuisition  of  the 
Crimea,  Caucasus,  etc.,  it  does  not  confer  much  honor  on 
his  name,  as  it  w.as  evidently  done  without  .any  noble  pur- 
pose, only  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  show.  D.  on  the  road 
between  Jassy  and  Nikolaiev  Oct.  1.'),  1791.  (See  Ccren- 
ville,  17c  de  Prince  Potcmkin  (1S07),  and  De  Ligne,  Mc- 
moire  (If  la  Coiir  de  Itmsie  (1859).) 

Poten'tial,  in  physics.  If  a  body  attract,  according 
to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  a  ]ioint,  whether  e.\- 
ternal  or  of  its  own  mass,  the  sum  of  tho  quotients  of  its 
elementary  masses,  each  divided  by  its  distance  from  the 
attracted  point,  is  called  the  "  potential."  It  has  an  an- 
alogous signification  in  relation  to  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism,    (See  Laplace's  Coefficients.)       J.  G.  Bar.vard. 

Potentil'la  [dim.  of  the  Lat.  potent,  "powerful,"  from 
its  supposed  virtues],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  tho 
order  Kosaccie.  There  are  many,  mostly  herbs,  ami  quite 
a  number  are  natives  of  tho  U.  S.  Tha  plants  known  as 
cinquefoil,  five-finger,  and  tormentil  belong  to  this  genus. 
They  have  a  highly  astringent  property,  which  is  useful  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  Orkneys  and  Lapland  their  roots  have 
been  employed  in  domestic  tanning  and  dyein". 

Poten'za,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  hill  near  tho'rivcr  Basento  (anc. 
CnmentnH),  about  halfway  between  Naples  and  Taranto. 
This  city,  which  takes  its  name  frjm  tho  ancient  Potcntla, 
the  site  of  which  is  lower  down  tho  hill)  was  founded  by 
the  Lucanians,  and  is  identified  with  tho  history  of  that 
people  and  their  territory.  It  has  always  been  subject  ti> 
earthquakes,  and  in  1094  suffered  severely,  but  the  most 
recent  as  well  as  the  most  terrible  shock  occurred  on  Dec. 
17, 1857,  the  line  of  agitation  being  apparently  from  Strom- 
boli  to  the  o.\tinct  volcano  Monte  A'ulture.  Not  only  Po- 
tenza,  but  some  30  or  -10  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  immediate  loss  of  fife 
is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  that  from  the  great  Ca- 
labrian  earthquake  of  178.3,  and  the  number  who  died 
afterward  from  injuries  received  m.ay  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  4000  amputations  were  performed  in  Potenza 
alone.  Resides  those  who  lost  their  lives  from  the  direct 
eS'ects  of  the  catastrophe,  thousands  perished  for  want  of 
food  and  shelter.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of  Potenza 
were  not  overthrown,  nor  was  the  cathedral  seriously 
damaged.  There  is  now  little  activity  of  any  kind  here, 
although  the  neighboring  country  is  "agriculturally  rich, 
.and  produces,  among  other  things,  silk,  honey,  and'chcese 
of  great  excellence.     P.  in  1874,  18,513. 
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Potenza  Picena,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mace- 
rata.  in  the  so-called  Marches.  It  stands  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Adriatic,  and  below  it  lies  the  rich  olil  abbey 
of  Potenza.  Tlic  fort  which  defended  the  port  of  Monte 
Santa  is  still  standing,  but  the  harbor  is  now  so  sanded  ui> 
as  to  ailmit  only  fishing-boats.     P.  in  1874,  G763. 

Pothicr'  (RoiiEiiT  Joseimi).  b.  at  Orleans  Jan 
studied  law  ;  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  I 
city,  anil  il.  there  :\Iar.  2,  1772.  Resides  Piiml,,li,  .Imdni- 
oiiea:  (3  vols.,  1748-52),  often  reprijited.  he  wrote  Miirlllmc 
Vinilraelt,  translated  by  Caleb  Cashing  (lioKton,  1821 ),  Cm- 
IrariH  nf  Siile,  by  L.  S.  Cushing  (Boston.  1839).  'J'lir  l,iu> 
<>/  OMiijallons  or  Couimili,.  by  W.  I).  Kvans  ( I'hiladelphia, 
1840),  UCiivrca  comjiUtcs  (25  vols.,  Paris,  ISIO),  often  re- 
printed. 

Potida^'a,  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony  of  Corinth,  on 
the  narrow  isthmus  whieli  connects  the  jicninsula  of  Palleno 
with  the  mainland,  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Orecee.  but  withstood  afterward  several  sieges 
and  attacks  by  them  with  great  fortitude.  After  Uie 
Persian  wars  it  became  a  subject  ally  of  Athens,  but  re- 
volted in  432  B.  r.  After  a  siege  of  two  years  and  Hns])eak- 
ablo  sufferings  it  capitulated,  and  was"  ])artly  recolonized 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  sold  the  inhabitants  into"  slavery,  and  tho 
site  stiiod  vacant  till  Cassandcr  Ibuniled  a  new"  city  hero, 
wllich  he  called  Catsctndreia. 

Pcto'mac,-a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  forming  through  its 
whole  course  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  is  formeil  by  the  junction  of 
two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  southern  in  the  Shenan- 
doah range,  Va.  In  form  it  resembles  a  bow,  abounds  in 
delicious  fish,  is  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  receives  as 
tributaries  from  Virginia  the  Shenandoah,  Savage,  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  is  an  estuary  6  to  8  miles  wide  for  100 
miles  of  its  lower  course,  and"  enters  Chesapeake  Ray  75 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  city  of  AVashingtcm,  I).  C, 
the  national  capital,  is  situated  iipon  its  left'  bank,  125 
miles  above  its  mouth,  to  which  point  the  tide  ascends,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  -Vbove  Washington  are 
several  falls.  The  scenery  of  the  n]iper  Potomac  is  re- 
markably picturesque,  especially  the  junction  of  the  Shen- 
andoah at  l[ar]ier'6  Ferry.  On  its  lower  course  are  the 
birthplace  and  the  residence  of  Washington,  and  in  its 
whole  extent  it  formed  an  important  strategical  line  dur- 
ing tho  civil  war.  giving  a  name  to  the  principal  Northern 
army,  and  witnessing  many  important  engagements. 

Potosi',  city  of  Bolivia,  South  America,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  side  of  tho 
Cerro  de  Potosi,  at  an  elevation  of  13,350  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  in  lat.  19°  35'  S.  and  Ion.  (15°  25'  W.  In  tho 
seventeenth  century  it  had  100,000  inhabitants  ;  now  it  has 
about  20.000.  Thus,  although  it  contains  many  fine  and 
substantial  buildings,  it  looks  rather  like  a  city  in  ruins, 
large  portions  of  it  being  uninhabited  and  decaying.  The 
surroundings  are  naked  and  barren  ;  provisions  must  be 
brought  from  distant  places  and  on  bail  roads.  The  cli- 
mate, though  not  unhealthful,  is  disagreeable  on  account 
of  tho  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  conical  peak 
of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  lli,150 
feet  and  is  thickly  interwoven  with  veins  of  pure  silver,  is 
now  perfectly  honeycombed  by  the  shafts  and  gangways 
and  galleries  of  the  works,  more  than  5000  mines  having 
been  worked  here.  The  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which 
these  mines  yielded  was  at  one  time  almost  fabulous,  but 
of  late  it  has  decreased  very  much — not  because  the  veins 
are  exhausted,  but  because  the  mines  have  reached  a  depth 
in  which  they  cannot  be  worked  without  great  capital,  on 
account  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  in  them. 

Poto'si,  tp.,  Linn  Co.,  Kan.,  on  La  Cygne  River,  in- 
cludes PIcasonton,  the  county-scat.     P.  1779. 

Potosi,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Washington  eo.,  Mo.,  at  W.  ter- 
minus of  Potosi  branch  of  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
R.  R.,  near  extensive  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  has  a  large 
trade  in  lumber  and  dry  goods,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  897. 

Potosi,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Grant  eo..  Wis.,  on  Mississippi 
River.     P.  2080. 

Potosi  Island,  an  island  of  Mcintosh  Co.,  Ga.,  in  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean.     P.  30. 

Pots'dam,  city  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  tho  confluence  of  tlie  Rutlie  and  the  Havel,  17  miles  . 
S.  W.  of  Rerlin.  It  is  well  laid  out,  with  many  fine  streets, 
public  squares,  and  promenades,  and  i.T  well  built,  with 
many  fine  houses,  public  edifices,  gates,  bridges,  and  mon- 
uments. It  contains  a  military  and  several  other  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions,  large  manufactures 
of  firearms,  and    a  great    number   of  royal  palaces   and 
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summer-houses,  olil  and  new,  some  of  which  are  built  on  a 
grand  scale  and  surrcuinded  with  extensive  gardens  and 
parks.  It  was  founded  by  the  elector  Fricdrich  Wilhelm, 
who  built  a  palace  here  in  167^1,  and  owes  its  prosperity, 
and  even  its  existence,  to  the  presence  of  the  court.  P. 
4:!,'<:u. 

Potsdam,  p. -v.  and  tp..  St.  Lawrence  co.,  X.  Y.,  on 
Kacket  River  and  on  De  Kalb  and  Potsdam  junction 
branch  of  Rome  Watcrtown  and  Ugdensbur;;  R.  U..  22 
miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg,  noted  for  its  e.\ten.sive  quarries 
of  sand.'^tone  of  a  geological  fjrmation  which  ha.s  taken 
its  name  from  this  town.  Within  the  townsliip  limits  are 
the  post-villages  of  Potsdam  Junction.  \V.  Potsdam,  S. 
Potsdam,  and  Crory's  iMills.  besides  the  principal  village, 
which  has  fine  water-power  from  Racket  River,  Holly 
waterworks,  a  fire  department,  the  fair-grounds  of  two 
agricultural  societies,  a  State  normal  school,  a  fine  edifice, 
with  14  teachers  and  .il*lt  pupils,  6  churches,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  numerous  foundries,  machine-shops,  saw-mills, 
anil  manufactoi-ies,  especially  of  furniture  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  one  of  '*  silver-reed  "  organs.  The  donse- 
ly-wuuded  region  traversed  by  the  upper  Racket  River 
affords  an  immense  supply  of  lumber,  whi?h  is  tloated  in 
rafts  liown  the  stream.     P.  2S91  ;  of  tp.  7774. 

Potstlam  Junction,  p. -v..  Potsdam  tp..  St.  liawrcnce 
c  >.,  X.  Y.,  on  Racket  River,  at  Junction  of  Ogdcnsburg 
and  Lake  Champlain  with  De  Kalb  and  Potsdam  junc- 
tion b.-.anch  of  Rome  Watcrtown  and  Ogdcnsburg  R.  R. 
P.  yiiij. 

Pots'dam  Sand'stone,  the  name  given  to  the  lowest 
member  of  th«  Lower  Silurian  series  in  the  classification 
of  the  New  York  geologists.  It  was  derived  from  the  town 
of  i*otsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  this  region  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  is  .300  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  mainly 
a  red  or  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  changed  to  quartz- 
ite,  and  at  the  base  is  usually  a  conglomerate.  From 
Potsdam  the  outcrop  of  this  formation  stretches  westward 
to  Lake  Superior,  where  it  forms  the  Falls  of  the  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Marquette,  includ- 
ing the  Pictured  Rocks.  The  copper-bearing  sandstcmes 
and  conglomerates  of  Kewenaw  Point  are  also  generally 
regarded  as  representing  the  Potsdam.  On  tlic  upper 
Mississippi  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  thicker  than  at  the 
East,  and  is  locally  much  more  calcareous.  It  there  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  trilobites.  Farther  W.,  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
has  been  fully  identified  in  many  jjlaces.  There,  as  in 
New  York,  it  is  a  red  sandstone — sometimes  metamor- 
phosed, sometimes  highly  charged  with  its  characteristic 
fossils — resting  upon  the  crystalline  Eozoic  rocks.  In 
Missouri  and  Te.\as  the  Potsd.ara  sandstone  is  found  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  unchanged  sedimentary  series,  resting 
upon  the  Huronian.  In  the  Alleghany  belt  it  extends 
southward  to  ticorgia,  and  attains  a  thickness  not  yet  ob- 
sorvcil  elsewhere,  .■\bout  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there 
are  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  reported  hy 
Murray  to  be  of  Potsdam  age,  oOOO  feet  thick,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Xew  York 
Potsdam,  which  was  deposited  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
time  they  represent.  In  the  deep  wells  of  St.  l.ouis  and 
Columbus  this  roek  is  found  holding  its  normal  position 
benc:tth  this  Calciferous  and  the  great  mass  of  limestones 
of  the  Trenton  series.  The  char.aoteristie  fossils  of  tho 
Potsilam  sandstone  are  SrnltthitH  ///icon'v^probably  tho  j 
oast  of  the  burrow  of  anneliils — the  brachiopods  Llnjn- 
IciiU,  Oboliis,  and  Ohnlt'lhi ,-  the  ptcropods  Iiifolitcs  ;  and 
several  species  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  Cuiiocuri/jthc,  1 
ffihellocepkdliin,  AffimntiDty  etc. 

Tlie  mode  of  formation  of  this  widely-spread  deposit  can 
be  easily  learned  by  a  study  of  its  composition  and  struc- 
ture. It  is  generally  composed  of  coarse  materials,  often  a 
conglomerate  at  tho  base,  sandstones  higher  up.  The 
sandstones  arc  frequently  ripple-marked,  and  in  some 
places  sun-cracked,  showing  that  they  were  deposited  along 
shore-lines  where  they  were  uuirkcil  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  and  were  hero  and  there  ex]iosed  temporarily  to  tho 
sun  and  wind.  Wo  are  compelleil.  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  tho  Potsdam  sandstone  is  a  beach-deposit,  and  that  it 
was  formed  by  an  invasicui  of  the  sea  which  followed  a 
subsiilence  of  the  old  Eozoic  continent.  .\s  the  shore- 
waves  moved  inland,  they  spread  behind  them  an  unbroken 
eheet  of  sea-beach — gravel  and  sand.  This  reached  as  far 
as  tho  sea  extcniled.  When  thi'  limit  of  submergence  was 
reached,  the  sea  remained  in  undisputed  possessi<m  until  it 
had  spread  over  the  Potsdam  a  mass  of  limestones — organic 
Bodiments  made  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals — 
1000  to  2000  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  Silurian  sea 
shallowed  an(l  retreated,  its  organic  dep<»sits  were  mingled 
with  the  wash  from  the  land  carried  drtwn  by  drainage- 
streams,  and  tho  Hudson  River  group  was  formed.     This 


completed  tho  Lower  Silurian  scries  of  sediments,  and 
brought  this  geological  age  to  a  close,  leaving  a  large  part 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Trenton  sea  ns  dry  land.  Xo 
deposits  were  made  on  this  till,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
sea  again  flowed  over  parts  of  it.  forming  in  its  advance 
so,|ourn,  and  retreat  the  Ipper  Silurian  circle  of  deposits' 
similar  in  character  to  those  below,  but  containing  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  fossils,  since  in  its  long  retirement  the  in- 
habitants ot  the  sea  had  so  far  changed  that  scarce  a  half 
dozen  species  of  the  old  fauna  camo  back  with  tho  new. 
(See  Geology  and  Pal.koxtoi.ooy.)       J.  S.  Newberry. 

Pot'stone,  a  variety  of  talc,  sometimes  wrought,  like 
soapstone,  into  pots,  stoves,  and  kettles.  It  abounds  in 
Europe,  and  is  coarser  and  more  granular  than  the  best 
soapstone. 

Pott  (AiocsT  FRlEDnini).  b.  at  Xcttclrede,  in  Hanover, 
Nov.  14,  1S02:  studied  philology  at  liiittingcn :  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Halle  in  1S.13,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology.  Of  his  Kli/mol;i/!trlie  Furtrhiiiiqtn,  one  of  his 
principal  works  (2  vols.,  Lemgo.  lS;i:i-36|.'he  gave  a  new 
and  revised  edition  (4  vols.,  betmold,  lS(i7-73).  Of  his 
numerous  works  treating  more  particular  subjects  the  mo.st 
remarkable  arc  Die  Ziij<:untr  in  Kuntpa  unti  AtUii  (2  vols. 
Halle,  1S4J),  />/e  iiiiiintrc  iiiid  ri^/enimnle  jCiihlmtlhodc 
(1847),  Die  Pemimenminun  wid  ihic  EnltlrkimijanrUH(\Sbii), 
Anti-KnulcH  (lSfi3),  Die  S/iriiclirnacliiedenheilen  111  £n- 
rojm  (in  dem  Ziilihn  Hnrhfjciriesen  (Halle,  1868). 

Pottawat'tamio,  county  of  W.  Iowa,  separated  from 
Nebraska  by  Missouri  River.  .-Vrea,  970  sq.  ni.  It  is  un- 
even, highly  fertile,  and  adapted  to  corn  and  wheal  culture. 
Tho  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  which  centre 
at  Council  Rluffs,  the  cajiital.     P.  Ifi.SOS. 

Pottawattamie,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area.  851 
sq.  m.  It  is  b  funded  S.  by  Kansas  River,  and  its  W.part 
is  traversed  by  Rig  Rlue  River  and  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R. 
It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain-culture. 
Cap.  Louisville.      Cap.  7S48. 

Pottawattamie,  tp.,  Coffey  co.,  Kan.     P.  520. 

Pottawattamie,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Kan.     P.  fiOo. 

Pottawattamie,  tp.,  Pottawattamioco.,  Kan.,  on  Rock 

Creek.      P.  Il.i.i. 

PottaAvattamics,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  .Mgonkin 
family  who  originally  occupieil  a  large  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Michigan  ;  were  of  a  very  low  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion as  comjiared  with  the  surnmnding  tribes,  being  di- 
vided into  bands  recognizing  no  common  allegiance  or  set- 
tled government :  spoke  an  extremely  rude  dialect :  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors,  and  were  driven 
westward  to  (Jreen  Bay  hy  the  Iroquois  toward  the  close 
of  tho  seventeenth  century.  liy  an  alliance  with  the  French 
in  several  wars  they  recovered  their  posit imi  in  Southern 
Michigan,  and  spread  over  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Tho  Jesuits  early  established  a  mission  im  St.  Joseph's 
River.  Mich.  They  took  part  in  the  alliance  formed  by 
Pontiac  1703.  fought  against  the  .-Vmcrieans  during  tho 
Revolution,  were  vanquisheil  by  Wayne  in  his  Western 
campaign,  participated  in  the  treaty  of  tireenville  Hec.  22. 
1795,  were  allies  of  the  British  in  the  war  of  I. ■<  12-1 5.  after 
which  they  soon  disposed  of  most  of  their  lands  by  succes- 
sive treaties,  and  removed  to  the  region  now  known  as 
Kansas.  In  ls;js  they  numbered  4000.  \  few  still  reside 
in  Michigan  and  in  \Visconsiii :  the  majority  have  been 
partially  civilized  by  Catholic  and  l^rotcstant  missions,  and 
are  now  citizens  of  Kansas. 

Pot'ter,  county  of  I'cnnsylvania.  bounded  N.  by  New 
York.  .Vrca,  1 051)  sq.  ni.  It  is  elevateil,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  great  forest  trees.  Its  soil  is  generally  good, 
tlrain  and  wool  are  produced.     Lumber  and  leather  are  the 

Iirincipal  manufactures.  The  county  contains  detached 
leds  of  coal,  but  little  developed.  Cup.  Coudcrsport.  P. 
11.205. 

Potter,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1970. 

Potter,  tp.,  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2358. 

Potter  (.\i.oxzo).  D.  P..  LL.I>..  b.  at  La  tJrango,  N.  Y., 
July  10,  ISOO;  graduated  in  ISIS  at  Cnion  College,  and 
afterward  married  the  only  daughter  "f  Pres.  Noll;  be- 
came a  college  tutor  ISI9.  and  held  a  inutheinaticnl  profes- 
sorship in  Cnion  College  IS2I-20  ;  look  deacons'  orders  in 
the  ProteslanI  Episcopal  Church  I.S2I,  preshylers'  orders 
IS24:  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Boston.  1820-31:  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  vice  presiclcnl  of  I'nion  College 
1S31-45  ;  neeame  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  1815  :  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital  and  tho  Pivinity 
School,  Philadelphia.     i>.  at  San   Francisco.  Cal.,  July  4. 

18(15.  Author  of  /'nlllirtil  Kroniniiif  (  IMd  ),  l/nndlnmt /nr 
flradrm  and  Slndrnln  (18171,  Diir.^nr.r..  rlr.  (1858),  lie- 
ligioiu  Phihiuphy  I  IsTii..  and  ollur  »..rl,.. 
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Potter  (Chandler  Eastman),  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.» 
Mar.  7, 1807;  praduntedat  Dartmouth  College  1831 ;  taught 

pfhool,  praetiseii  hiw,  served  in  the  St:ite  legislature  ;  edited 
the  Manchester  Dt-mtn-rat  ISII— IS,  llie  Farmer  g  Monthly 
Visitor  lSo2-63,  an<l  the  (iranitc  Fanner  IS54— 65;  wrote  a 
history  of  Manchester;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Xew 
Hamjishire  ilistorieal  Society,  of  wliich  lie  was  president 
l.S5.'>-a7;  wrote  l:vr;;ely  upon  the  Penobscot  and  other 
Kastern  Indians,  and  drew  up  a  Mifittuy  HiMnrtf  of  New 
7/((»7>»)AN-f,  published  in  the  adjutant-Keneral's  Ueportaior 
1866  and  18G8.     1).  at  Klint.  Mich.,  Au;;.  -1,  1S68. 

Potter  (Ci.AUKsoN  Ndtt).  son  of  liishop  Alonzo,  b.  at 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  in  IS2n:  graduated  at  L'nion  College 
1S42,  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  Troy,  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer 184.S  ;  became  a  surveyor  in  Wisconsin  ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State;  eommcnced 
practice  in  New  York  City  IS47;  obtained  an  extensive 
business,  and  sat  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat  1871-75. 

Potter  (Edward  E.),  U.  S.  N..  b.  May  9,  18.'',.'',.  in  Xew 
York;  cntfrctl  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  o.  18.30; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1868,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1862,  a  commander  in  1869;  served  as  exeoutive  officer  of 
the  Wissahickon  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  and  capture  of  Xew  Orleans,  and  in  all  the  hard- 
fought  battles  on  the  Mississippi  in  1862.  and  commanded 
the  Chippewa  at  the  tnking  of  Fort  Fisher,  Jan..  1865. 
Commended  by  Commander  de  Camp  for  "  ability  and  cour- 
age," and  recommended  for  promotion  by  Ucar-Admiral 
Porter.  Foxiiali.  A.  Pauker. 

Potter  {Elipralkt  Nott),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter  and  grandson  of  Pres.  Nott,  b.  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1830;  graduated  at  Union  Coll.  1861; 
studied  theology;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church; 
was  pastor  of  churches  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
built  at  the  former  place  three  churches,  and  at  the  latter 
two  chapels;  became  professor  of  Christian  evidences  at 
Lehigh  University  1866,  and  president  of  Union  Univer- 
sity (formerly  Union  College)  1871.  adding  the  duties  of 
chancellor  of  that  institution  1872.  Author  of  Parochial 
Surmons,  ami  now  (1S76)  preparing  a  work  on  Christian 
Evidences  at  the  Clone  it/  the  Xinctceiith   Ccutnrt/. 

Potter  (Hazard  ARNOi.n),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Potter,  Ontario 
CO.,  N.  Y..  Dec.  21,  1810;  took  his  medical  degree  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  18;J5  ;  became  in  185;J  a  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attained  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  skilled  o])erative  and  clinical  surgeon.  As 
early  as  18;i7  he  detected  arterial  blood  in  the  veins  of  a 
part  paral^'zed  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  spina!  cord 
— a  phenomenon  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  announce. 
Served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  in  the  war  of 
1861-65.     B.  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1869. 

Potter  (Horatio).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxon.,  b.  at 
La  Grange,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1802,  a  brother  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter;  graduated  at  Union  College  1826;  took  deacons' 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1827,  presbyters' 
orders  1828;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College.  Hartford,  Conn..  1828-3;i;  became 
in  18,33  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  Albany;  in  1854  provisional 
bishop,  and  in  1801  bishop,  of  New  York. 

Potter  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wakefield.  Y'orkshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1674;  educated  at  the  Wakefield  free  school; 
graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  1692;  published 
a  volume  of  Vnrinntrs  Lcctioneft  on  one  of  the  works 
of  Plutarch  1693;  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College  1694; 
edited  Lycophron's  Alexandra  1097:  was  ordained  in  the 
Anglican  Church  1697;  published  his  principal  work, 
Archieolor/ia  Grirca  (2  vols.,  1697-98) ;  became  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Tenison  17116;  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  1708;  bishop  of  Oxford  1715,  having  just  finished 
his  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  became  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  1737.  D.  at  Lambeth  Oct.  10,  1747.  His 
Theofotfical  Works  appeared  in  3  vols.,  1753. 

Potter  (John  F.),  b.  at  Augusta.  Me.,  May  11.  1817; 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter.  N.  II.;  studied  law 
and  settled  in  Wisconsin;  was  a  judge  of  Walworth  co. 
1842-46;  member  of  the  legislature  1850;  Republican 
member  of  Congress  1857-63,  acquiring  celebrity  during 
the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  Brooks  assault  upon 
Sumner  by  his  proposal  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Southern 
member  with  bowie-knives  as  weapons  ;  was  a  delegate  to 
the  "Peace  convention  "  of  1861,  and  appointed  in  1863 
consul-general  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Potter  (Joseph  H.).  b.  in  New  Hampshire  in  1822; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1843; 
colonel  1873;  in  the  war  against  Mexico  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  May,  1846.  and  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  Sept.,  1846.  where  severely  wounded  (brevet 
first  lieutenant) ;  subsequently  served  on  the  Western  and 


Southern  frontiers,  and  made  prisoner  in  Texas  July, 
1861  ;  exchanged  Aug..  1862,  apnuinted  colonel  of  the  12th 
New  Hampsliire  Vols,  in  September,  and,  joining  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  De^;..  1862,  at  ChanceUorsville  May,  IS63, 
where  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  exchanged  Oct.,  1S63. 
Served  as  iissistant  ])rovust-marshal-general  of  Ohio  Feb.- 
Sept.,  1804.  when  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  18th  corps,  and  in  December  in  the  2Ub  corps,  of 
which  latter  he  was  chief  of  staff  from  Jan.,  1865,  till  tlio 
close  of  the  war.  Appointed  brigadier-general  U.S.  volun- 
teers May,  1 865  ;  mustered  out  Jan.,  1S06.  In  De;^.  187.'1,  be- 
came cohjnol  of  the  21th  Infantry.  Brevet  lieutenant -col- 
onel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  for  gallantry 
during  the  war. 

Potter  (Nathaniel),  M.  D.,  b.  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  in  1770.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Baltiiuore,  where,  with  others,  he  organized  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
occupied  in  it  for  thirty  years  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  even  down  to  his  death.  As  a  ])rac- 
titioner  he  was  promjit  to  every  call  and  exercised  soutiJ 
judgment;  and  ay  a  teacher  was  impressive.  D.  in  Balti- 
more Jan.  2.  1843.  Paul  F.  Evi:. 

Potter  (Patl).  b.  at  Enkhuyscn,  in  the  present  prov- 
ince of  North  Hollaed,  in  1625;  received  the  first  instruc- 
tion in  jiainting  from  his  father,  an  obscure  painter,  but 
soon  outgrew  his  guidance  and  became  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  animals  of  his  time,  admired  for  the  truth  of 
his  observation,  the  naturalness  and  variety  of  his  compo- 
sition, and  the  brilliant  efl"ects  of  his  coloring.  D.  at  Am- 
sterdam Jan.  15.  1654.  Some  of  his  )jictu'*es,  such  as  tho 
YoniKj  liiiU,  at  the  Hague,  the  lienr  Hunt,  in  Amsterdam, 
etc.,  are  life-size,  but  most  of  them  are  cabinet  pieces  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  finish.  His  etchings,  and 
drawings  are  much  appreciated.  (See  Paul  Pottrr,  ka  17c 
ct  ses  CEnrres,  by  J.  van  Westehecne  fthe  Hague,  1867).) 

Potter  (Robert),  b.  in  England  in  1721 :  graduateil  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  1741  ;  heM  several  ecclesias- 
tical benefices ;  wrote  some  poems  and  miscellaneous  cs- 
s.ays,  and  produced  esteemed  poetical  translations  of  yEs- 
chylus  (1777).  Euripides  (1781-82).  and  ofSophocles( 1 788); 
became  prebendary  of  Norfolk  and  vicat*  of  Lowestofl  and 
Kessingland.     D.  Aug.  9,  1804. 

Potter  (Robert  B.).  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo.  b.  in  New 
Y^ork  about  1830;  studied  law,  which  he  practised  with 
success  in  New  York;  entered  the  volunteer  military  ser- 
vice 1861  as  major  of  the  51st  New  York  Vols.;  jiarlici- 
pated  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island. 
New  Berne.  Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas.  Chantilly.  and 
Fredericksburg;  carried  the  stone  bridge  at  Antictam, 
where  he  was  wounded  ;  became  brigarlier-gencral  Mar. 
13,  1863  ;  commanded  a  division  at  Vicksburg  and  a  corps 
in  the  Tennessee  campaign  ;  again  commanded  a  division 
under  Grant  in  the  final  campaign  in  Virginia;  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  June.  1861.  '•  for  gallantry  in  several 
actions  since  crossing  the  Ra|iidan,"and  was  shot  through 
the  body  in  the  assault  on  Petersburg  Apr.  2, 1805,  but  re- 
covered. 

Potter's  Clay,    See  Clay. 

Potter's  HoHow,  p. -v.,  Rcnsselacrvillc  tp..  Albany 
CO.,  N.  Y.     P.  138. 

Pot'tery,  a  term  applied  to  all  objects  made  of  baked 
clay,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  pnlerion  and  the  French 
potcrie.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  arts  of  mankind,  and 
sun-dried  bricks  appear  in  Egypt  almost  coeval  with  tho 
nation  itself.  Vases  of  small  size  made  of  red  kiln-baUed 
clay  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyramids,  although  the 
Egyptians  never  used  baked  bricks,  and  the  so-called  por- 
celain of  this  people,  a  kind  of  faience  of  white  sand,  very 
slightly  fused,  and  covered  externally  with  a  thin  siUcious 
glaze  of  a  blue  or  green  color,  is  of  equal  antiquity.  At 
a  later  period  yellow,  red,  and  other  colors  formed  by 
metallic  oxides  appear,  and  contemporaneously  a  kind 
of  glazed  ware  made  by  covering  steatite  with  a  fused 
glaze.  This  porcelain  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  age  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  the  second  century  a.  n..  and  was 
chiefly  used  for  objects  of  small  size  or  inlaying.  The 
bright  blue  is  remarkably  fine,  but  was  superseded  about 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  by  a  pale  and  dull  green.  The  art 
of  pottery  was  extensively  used  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  and  terra-eotta  or  slightly-baked  red  clay  em- 
ployed in  the  shape  of  barrel-cylinders  or  prisms  for  his- 
torical records  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  edifices,  or 
rectangular  tablets,  sometimes  convex  on  the  sides,  for 
various  records  and  compositions.  On  these  the  scribe 
impressed  with  a  stylus  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
char.acters.  Bripks  of  the  same  material  were  also  used 
and  inscribed  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  of  these  are 
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as  old  as  b.  c.  2000.  The 
vessels  of  these  people 
resembled  those  of  the 
Kjjyptiiins.  except  that 
the  forms  were  more  clc- 
;;:int  iind  the  sides  thin- 
ner. They  also  at  an 
early  period  had  a  fai- 
ence of  glaxed  ware  of 
various  colors  with  a 
lead  ffhizc,  emidoyed  for 
bricks,  architectural  or- 
naments, and  vessels. 
Uluo  was  a  favorite  col- 
or, us  in  Kixypt,  and  tlic 
bricks  luul  soim-'timcri 
pictures  in  outline  on 
thcin.  This  was  contin- 
ued in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  after  the  fall 
of  tlie  Habylonian  em- 
pire, and  large  coffins 
with  oval  covers  of  the 
Sassanian  epoch,  as  late 
as  the  first  century  A.  d.,  Egyptii^n  bottle  of  unglazed  ware, 
have  been  found  exten-  ornamented  with  grotesque  head 
sively  used  in  the  cem-  of  the  god  lies, 
eteries  of  Warka  and  Mugeyer.  It  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  if  the  art  of  glazing  vases  was  ever  lost 
in  the  Kast,  The  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  had 
potteries,  some  glazed:  their  unglazed  ware  was  coarse, 
and  strongly  resembled  the  Egyptian.  The  objects  of 
pottery  brought  from  Moab  are  modern  and  spurious  imi- 
tations  of  the  antique.  All  these  nations  used  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  modelling,  forming  on  the  wheel,  and 
stamping.  The  Phcenicians  had  also  plain  and  glazed 
wares,  one  kind  resembling  the  Egyptian  blue  faience,  the 
other  like  the  early  Greek,  consisting  of  a  thin  silicious 
glaze  laitl  over  tcrra-cotta  vases  ornamented  with  black  or 
maroon  bands  and  geometric  patterns.  This  pottery  is 
apparently  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  and  continued 
till  tiic  prc-cminenec  of  the  Greek  wares  supplanted  it 
about  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 

Amongst  the  (irceks,  the  invention  of  the  potter's  art  was 
as  old  as  Homer,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  sun-dried 
clay  was  emjdoyed  by  some  of  the  earliest  potters.  Kiln- 
dried  bricks  were  used  in  the  palace  of  Croesus ;  and  these, 
thin  and  tile-like,  were  of  various  sizes,  named  Lj/dia,  or 
Lydian  ;  tUtiura,  two  palms;  tetradora,  or  four  palms; 
and /j(-/i^(f/(jra,  or  five  palms  square.  They  were  in  exten- 
sive use  and  stamped  with  the  names  of  makers.  Other 
architectural  membert?  of  buildings  were  also  made  of 
terra-cotta  stamped  by  moulds,  and  statues  of  life-size 
were  occasionally  made  of  the  same  material  about  the 
fourth  century  B.  v.  Objects  to  affix  to  other  imblcmaUi, 
made  t^eparate  from  moulds,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
terra-cotta  figurines,  nscd  as  sepulchral  deposits  or  votive 
offerings,  ludlow  internally,  with  a  hole  to  hang  them  up 
or  obviate  the  contraction  of  the  clay  in  the  furnace,  were 
made  throughout  (ireece  and  Asia  Minttr  from  a  very  early 
perio'l  to  the  sccon<i  century  a.  u.  These  were  colored 
white  with  a  coating  of  limo  {lanhoma)  and  gaucjily  paint- 
ed. Some  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  others  caricatures  or 
grotes(lues.  Lamps,  iiji-hni,  with  subjects  in  relief  on  the 
upper  surface  and  with  the  nmkcr's  name  beneath;  dolls 
witli  moval>io  limbs  (iieurospuHta) ;  cones  or  weights  ; 
whorls  or  conical  bracts,  and  some  few  smaller  objoctfl, 
wuro  made  of  terra-cotta.  But  the  principal  product  of 
the  (Jreek  jiotttT  *as  vases,  made  on  the  horizontal  table 
or  wheel,  mostly  for  domestic  juirposcs.  especially  the  ex- 
port of  wine  and  oil;  and  those  of  Rhodes,  ('nidus,  and 
other  <ireek  cities  had  impressed  on  their  handles  the  de- 
vice and  name  of  the  i-^iouj/inon  (magistrate  for  the  year  in 
whiidi  tliey  were  nmde).  They  aro«?/i/jAorrj'»,  or  amjiliora*, 
anil  used  as  casks,  and  came  extensively  into  use  about  the 
second  century  n.  c.  Some  of  these  vases  arc  of  the  oldest 
date  of  the  pro-historic  period  of  (Jrccco.  and  some  found 
on  (he  site  of  Troy  resemble  those  discovcrecl  in  the  nioumls 
of  Kastern  Oermany.  Other  vases  of  the  same  nnitcrial, 
made  for  purposes  purely  sepulchral,  were  covered  with  a 
similar  coating,  painted  and  in  jiart  gilded.  The  most  rc- 
markaldc  arc  the  so-eallcd  fniintid  [nr  rather  gliized)  vases 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  all  (ireek  sites  an<l  in  Etruriu, 
and  whieh  were  dcvclopruents  of  the  IMurnician,  before 
mentioned.  The  glazed  bunds  and  geometric  ornaments 
were  at  first  accompanied  by  small  figures  of  aninnils  ;  hu- 
man figures  were  subsequently  introduced,  but  of  dimin- 
ished size,  and  became,  as  the  art  advanced,  of  larger  size. 
occupying  tho  area  of  the  vase,  while  the  ornamentation 
was  reduced  to  smaller  dimensions.  These  (igures  were 
traced  on  the  moist  clav  bv  an  incised  or  dotted  line,  and 


the  colors  laid  on  with  a  reed  or  brush:  a  second  color  was 
applied  in  the  accessories  over  the  blaek  color  of  the  fig- 
ures, and  incisions  were  made  through  the  dark  color  of 
the  face  and  limbs  to  indicate  the  details.  The  dark  color 
of  these  early  vases  wa^  manganese— the  flat,  superposed 
pipe-elay,  oxides  of  iron  and  e()ppcr,  and  ochres.  The 
clay  of  Corinth  was  straw-color,  that  of  Athens  fawn,  but 
a  warm  reil  came  into  use  as  the  art  advanced.  The  whole 
vase,  except  the  Hat  tints,  was  covered  with  a  silicioua 
glaze.  These  vases  with  black  figures  seem  to  have  pro- 
vailed  from  the  sixth  to  about  the  fourth  century  it.  c, 
after  which  by  degrees  the  figures  were  left  tho  color  of 
the  clay,  and  instead  of  incisions  lines  drawn  by  the 
])encil  filled  up  the  details;  the  background  was  colored 
lilack  ;  and  the  art,  which  had  reached  its  apogee  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  fourth,  gradually  changed  in  stylo  from 
the  chaste  and  pure  to  the  fiorid  and  voluptuous  about  tho 
third  century  b.  c,  becoming  at  last  extinct  as  the  slales 
of  iJreece  declined  and  metallic  vases  superseded  those  of 
clay.  The  last  vases  of  the  kind,  (tf  black  color  with  white 
decorations  and  subjects,  or  entirely  black  with  ornaments 
and  designs  stamped  out  from  moulds,  imitated  those  of 
metal.  The  subjects  of  these  vases  are  derived  from  tho 
cycle  of  (Jrcck  mythology  ;  the  figures  are  often  accompa- 
nied with  inscriptions,  the  names  of  the  figures  represent- 
ed, their  speeches:  the  names  of  potters,  vase-painters, 
and  of  celebrated  beauties  arc  also  introduced,  and  tho 
names  of  ancient  possessors  arc  sometimes  scratched  on 
them.  The  subjects  were  copies  or  adaptations  of  the 
principal  pictures  of  the  time.  Many  vases  were  made  for 
.sepulchral  purposes,  and  were  covered  with  a  Ituknma,  on 
which  the  artist  drew  in  red  outline  antl  filled  in  with 
gaudy  color  subjects  from  the  mythos  of  Orestes.     These 

Fig.  2. 
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vases  have  been  found  at  all  ihc  pl;iLi--.  which  had  com- 
merce with  (ireece— in  Elruria.  the  Crimea,  tho  isles,  and 
even  Egypt — and  the  largest  specimens  are  those  di.-^cov- 
cred  out  of  tircek  territory. 

The  Etruscans  worked  in  torra-cotta  like  the  flrcck!«, 
their  best  proilucts  being  statues;  and  allliough  they  imi- 
tated with  small  success  the  juiintod  vases  of  (Jrcoee.  they 
produced  a  peculiar  ware  of  brown  color  with  rude  ornu- 
luents,  and  a  soft  black  ware  moulded  with  ornunu-nts  and 
figures  in  coarse  style.  imitati*»ns  of  works  of  inelaU.  and 
on  the  different  ware  produced  frieres  or  other  ornanunls 
bvstantping  or  by  a  revolvingeylindor.  They  exIenMvily 
iinpc.rted  as  nbjeets  of  luxury  iho  finest  vanes  of  liree-e. 

The  Romans,  following  the  Etruscans,  whono  statues 
thev  adopted,  made  great  use  of  flat  hrieks  {/.i(r»v«)  and 
tiles  (irtfulfr),  like  bricks,  but  with  flanges  for  nmfs.  cv- 
ercd  byascmi-evlinilrieal  lile(i'm/»r«'x)  at  the  joinl.  Thee 
were  emplovcd  for  buil.lings,  wallc.  and  graves;  they  nho 
had  h.dlow  square  pipes  (/ii/ir  or  fn/*ii/»)  fur  the  flues  of  hyp  •- 
causts.  and  cvUndrical  ones  for  drains.     The  lilc^  as  wr!l 
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as  other  architcclural  members  and  ornaments,  were  made 
of  a  fine  com|iact  day  of  red  color,  and  tho.«c  used  at  Koiuo 
}iaii  stamped  upon  them  a  circular  stiiniji  with  a  trade  de- 
vice, the  name  of  the  potteries  whercand  of  the  consuls  undor 
whom  made:  provincial  ones  had  instead  the  names  of  the 
legions  by  whom  fabricated  durin;;  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies A.  D.  Statues,  figurines,  lamps  with  bas-reliefs  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  names  of  makers,  vases,  or  casks  of  huge 
fIzc  (fiofiti)  and  other  vessels  for  domestic  use,  especially 
nmphonu  and  phials,  were  also  produceil  by  the  potteries. 
IJut  the  best  ware  of  the  first  two  centuries  a.  i>.  was  the 
so-c;illed  Samian.  first  made  at  Cuma.  Capua,  anil  Arretium 
in  Italy,  and  afterward  thnKighont  Spain,  tJaul.  JJritnin, 
and  tJcrmany.  of  a  red  sealin;;-wax  cnlor  and  appearance 
throughout,  with  subjects  stamped  in  relief,  an<i  the  names 
of  potters.  It  was  principally  used  for  small  vases,  and 
covered  with  a  silioious  glaze.  An  inferior  black-and- 
broivn  ware  was  made  in  the  provinces  till  about  the  third 
century  a.  d. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europo  made  at  the  early  or  prc-historie  period 
hand-made  vases  of  a  rude,  friable,  imperfuctly-baked 
brown  ware,  with  a  few  other  articles  of  pottery,  difl'ering 
in    tyi)e    according    to  -p      t 

locality,      and       much  tic.  3. 

improved  subsequently 
after  contact  with  the 
Koman.  This  rude  ware 
was  followed  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon and  German 
with  stamped  orna- 
ments, but  the  use  of 
unglazed  pottery  and 
terra-cotta  dccliuerl  in 
the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages  in  Kurupe,  and 
did  ni)t  revive  till  the 
fuurtuenth  century. 

Great  jars,  water-bot- 
tles, and  some  other 
vessels  have  been  made 
from  that  jicriod  to  the 
present  day  in  the  West 
and  East,  the  earthen- 
ware being  of  a  hard- 
er texture;  and  about 
the    fourteenth  century 

a    glazed    earthenware,  t- "  -,  ,  .-t  i     . 

^.  ..  .      .      ,' Etrusciui  wiiii^-nitrliiT,  111  black  ware; 

consisting      pnnL-ipally  Perseus  and  the  Gorgons. 

of  jugs  covered  with  a 

green  glaze,  came  also  into  use.  This  succeeded  the 
Roman  glazed  ware  for  some  small  objects  of  a  brown 
or  olive  color  produced  by  lead.  According  to  some, 
the  use  of  glazes  was  introduced  into  Spain  as  early  as 
the  eij;hth  century  a.  d.,  and  some  tiles  used  for  the  early 
churches  and  Alhambra  date  from  1300.  The  conquest  of 
Majorca  (lloo)  is  thought  to  have  introduced  metallic 
glazes,  and  a  new  departure  took  place  about  141  a,  when 
Lucca  doUa  Uobbia  employed  them  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. A  century  later  the  majolica- ware,  as  it  is  called, 
was  used  for  plates,  jars,  and  other  objects  of  luxury, 
painted  with  gay  colors,  especially  yellow,  from  designs 
by  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio,  and  others.  Pesaro,  <iubbio, 
Faenza,  Forli,  and  Rimini  were  the  chief  sites  of  this  pot- 
tery, which  flourisheil  in  Italy  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  has  been  successfully  imitated  recently  by  the  English 
potteries.  Although  introduced  into  France,  where  it  flour- 
ished till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  sur- 
passed in  that  country  by  the  potter  Palissy  about  looO. 
who  jiriiduced  dishes  and  objects  with  animals  in  relief  of 
a  hard  gray  paste  covered  with  a  fine  enamel — a  style  also 
recently  reviveil ;  and  by  the  so-called  Henry  II.  ware, 
made  of  pipeclay,  with  various  colors  finely  glazed.  Ger- 
many also  made  majolica  and  glazed  wares  at  the  same 
time,  and  Holland  the  delftware  imitated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  stoneware  bottles  for  wine  and  tankards  glazed 
by  salt  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  produced  by  a  mould. 
These  vessels  were  much  prized  and  extensively  exported. 
In  England,  except  the  rudely-glazed  pitchers,  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  potteries  was  the  so-called  Norman 
tiles,  used  for  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  religious  edi- 
fices. They  were  made  of  red  clay,  with  white  or  yellow 
devices  of  a  floral  or  architectural  character,  and  glazed. 
The  tiles  are  nf  small  size,  about  four  inches  square,  and 
are  supj)useil  to  have  been  made  by  the  monasteries.  The 
first  im])riuemcnt  in  the  English  potteries  was  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  Dutch  potters  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  manufactured  stone  and  delftware  at  Fulham  and 
Lambeth.  In  the  same  century  the  potteries  of  Burslcm 
in  Staffordshire  produced  only  coarse  earthenwares  till  the 
arrival  of  German  potters  and  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 


flint  and  more  suitable  materials  :  but  the  great  improver 
was  Wedgwood,  who  invented  several  improved  Vfuvff,  a? 
well  as  terra-cottas.  and  whose  small  oVtjei-ts  in  relief,  with 
designs  by  the  sculptor  Flaxman,  elevated  the  beauty  of 
the  production,  csi)ecially  by  his  works  in  biscuit,  used  for 
objects  of  virtu.  Subsequently,  in  17fi7.  the  art  of  apply- 
ing designs  from  copper-plates  to  pottery,  and  that  of  gild- 
ing it,  were  discovered.  Great  improvements  were  made 
by  Spodo  about  ISOO  in  the  production  of  soft  porcelain 
by  the  introduction  of  feldspar,  borax,  and  bone.  Although 
Staftortlshire  was  the  chief  site  of  the  potteries,  stoneware 
has  continued  to  be  made  at  Lambeth  and  Vuuxliall,  imd 
other  potteries  were  distributed  over  the  country  at  Kul- 
hara,  Rristol,  Leeds,  and  Lowestoft",  most  of  which  are  now 
extinct. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  gradually  cfi'ected 
a  revohititm  in  the  European  potteries,  which  cmloavored 
to  rival,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  products  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  The  invention  of  pottery  or  earthenware 
is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  Ilwang-te.  who  lived  about 
R.  0.  2700,  ami  it  is  extensively  used  to  the  present  day  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  life — _iars  and  other  objects. 
Tiles  of  this  ware  glazed  yellow  were  employed  for  the 
celebrated  Porcelain  Tower  or  pagoda  of  Nanking.  Por- 
celain was  not  made  in  China  till  the  time  of  the  Han  dy- 
nasty, about  B.  c.  IS.'),  when  it  was  invented  at  Sinping, 
and  about  A.  n.  .'iii-S  the  celebrated  potteries  at  Kingtechin, 
consisting  of  liOOO  furnaces  and  5fi  establishments,  were 
established.  Crackle,  produced  by  sudiicnly  cooling  the 
ware,  was  invented  about  A.  r>.  127U,  and  egf^shcll  in  l.'>73. 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  porcelain  manufacture  into 
.la pan  is  not  exactly  known,  although  some  historians 
place  it  n.  c.  27,  in  the  time  of  Sinra,  who  introduced  it 
iVnin  the  Corea.  Chinhan  (b.  c.  20.S|is  thought  to  have 
colonized  the  Corea  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  Tsin  dy- 
nisty.  But  it  was  not  till  a.  p.  fif"2  that  a  Rooddhist  monk 
introduced  translucent  porcelain  into  Japan,  and  it  ramo 
to  I'iurope  in  the  sixteenth  century,  jirincipally  from  llizen. 
which  produced  a  red,  blue,  and  gold  ware  called  at  the 
time  "old  .lapancse."  The  best  wares  came  from  Msumi 
Varna,  or  the  mountain  Idsumi.  At  Owari  all  kinds  of 
porcelain,  called  eetmnoni,  were  made.  The  oldest  potter- 
ies, however,  were  those  of  Kioto  or  Minco.  the  capital, 
celebrated  for  its  red  and  gold  ware.  Titsu  produced  a 
kind  of  pots;  Satsuraa,  porcelain  with  delicate  orange 
tints;  Awadji.  a  cream-colored  faience;  and  lliogo,  a  ce- 
ladon ware.  The  Japanese  porcelain  is  whiter,  of  finer 
quality,  and  more  beautifully  colored  than  the  Chinese. 

It  is  not  known  that  porcelain  existed  at  an  early  jieriod 
in  the  Corea  or  Indo-China.  but  some  examples  find  their 
way  from  those  countries  into  the  hands  of  collectors.  Chi- 
nese porcelain  seems  to  have  been  exjuirted  to  Arabia  in 
the  eighth  century  a.  D.,  and  was  known  to  Arab  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  found  its  way  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  secret  of 
making  it  was  discovered.  In  1712  the  Jesuits  had  sent 
from  .laouehow  descriptions  from  Chinese  books,  as  well 
as  of  the  processes  carried  on  for  its  fabric,  but  Reaumur, 
although  he  determined  the  true  character  of  the  ware, 

was  unable  to  obtain 
the  materials.  In 
1709,  Rottcher.  a 
chemist  of  Berlin  who 
had  fled  to  Suxony, 
produced  a  perfect 
white  porcelain  at 
Meissen,  near  Dres- 
den,'frora  the  kaolin 
found  at  Aue  in  the 
Erzegebirge,  and  the 
shapes  and  jiainting 
were  rapidly  improved 
by  his  successors  and 
assistants.  Although 
Proto-Samian  cup,  with  an  Amazono-  every  attemiit  was 
machiaiu  relief,  from  Athens.  .^j^^j^     ^^^     retain     the 

secret,  the  art  was  soon  known  all  over  Germany,  and 
at  Vienna  in  a.  p.  1720  an  establishment  was  founded,  and 
has  been  followed  by  others  at  Carlsbad  and  Prague,  Others 
appeared  in  17oJ  at  Frankenthal,  and  a  private  (but  sub- 
sequently royal)  porcelain  manufactory  at  Berlin  in  1751. 
In  France,  although  soft  porcelain  was  attained  in  1095, 
and  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  established  in  17  Jf>.  the  re- 
quisite kaolin  and  pihtuntsze  were  not  discovereil  till  17(38, 
and  soft  porcelain  continued  till  1804.  Other  places  in 
France  also  manufactured  this  ware,  but  that  of  Sevres  was 
always  pre-eminent  for  elegance  of  shape,  beauty  of  color, 
and  the  painting.  Hard  porcelain  was  also  made  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  a  manufactory  flourishes  in  Portugal.  In 
England  soft  porcelain  was  first  produced  at  Bow  in  the 
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ei,^htoenth  century,  and  at  Chelsea  at  the  close  of  the  sev-  I 
enteeuth,   but  it  was  not  till   French  ami  (ierinan  artists  [ 
had  been   procured  that  the   Chelsea  ware   attained   that  I 
beauty  of  form  and  jmintin<i;  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  I 
The  vases  were  imitated  from   France  and   Drc.-^den ;  the 
establishment  was  abandoned   in    17l*.'>.     Minor  luanufiK':- 
turers    at   other    places    produced    hard    porcelain,  but  it 
gradually  gave  way  in  Kn{i;land  to  the  cheaper  soft  porce- 
lain, and,  althou<;h  again  produced  by  Mintou  in  I85U,  has 
never  been  extensively  used. 

In  the  Kast.  the  potteries  arc  chiefly  of  unghvzed  ware, 
although  glazed  ware,  both  of  tin  and  lead,  has  been  made 
in  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  Persia  since  the  twelfth  century 
A.  D.  In  Africa  the  tribes  of  negroes  make  a  black-and- 
rcd  ware  slightly  buked  and  not  glazed,  and  in  Oceanica, 
Fcojee  alone  produced  a  hard-baked  red  earthenware 
glazed,  or  varnished  with  a  gum.  In  America  the  dif- 
ferent j)roducts  of  the  aboriginal  races  produced  different 
kinds  of  earthenware,  chiefly  unglazed.  That  of  North 
America,  including  Canada,  resembles  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  of  the  so-called  pre-histuric  period.  In  the 
mounds  of  Ohio  j)ipes — some  with  the  bowls  in  shape 
of  animals — and  gourd-shaped  bottles  have  been  found. 
The  Mexicans  attained  considerable  excellence  in  the  fab- 
rication of  pottery,  proilucing  large  vases  of  earthenware, 
with  moulded  figures  of  men  and  animals,  painted  with 
flat  colors,  and  bowls  painted  inside  with  ornaments  in  red, 
bhii^k,  and  white.  They  also  produced  a  polished  ware. 
All  are  hand-made,  and  not  produced  by  the  wheel,  and 
a  kind  of  it  continues  to  be  made  at  the  present  day. 
Similar  wares  wore  made  in  Central  America;  and  in  the 
S.,  Peru,  during  the  rule  of  the  incas,  had  a  fine  pot- 
tery. chieHy  flasks  or  drinking-vessels,  often  with  two  cyl- 
indrical necks  and  orifices,  and  the  body  moulded  in  the 
shape  of  the  human  head,  animals,  and  gourds.  Some  of 
these  are  finely  executed,  and  ornamenteil  with  figures 
drawn  with  great  skill,  and  slightly  glazed  or  polished. 
Tlie  modern  pottery  of  Peru  is  far  inferior,  as  is  that  of 
South  America  in  general.  (Ircat  black  casks  or  jars  were 
made  to  hold  the  desiccated  bodies  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  continent.  Brazil  produces  a  large  quantity  of  pot- 
tery, chiefly  double-necked  bottles,  and  jars  {talhas)  ca- 
pable of  holding  fifteen  gallons  of  liquid. 

In  the  U.  S.  attempts  were  made  early  in  the  present 
century  to  establish  works  for  the  production  of  porcelain 
and  pottery — one  in  New  Jersey  in  ISUi.  others  at  Phil- 
adelphia, abandoned  in  1836.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  extensive 
fire-brick  and  tcrra-cotta  works  ;  Jersey  City  manufactures 
glazed  red  and  white  granite  ware  and  a  good  porcelain; 
Greenpciint,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  has  large  porcelain- 
works;  and  East  Liver])Ool,  0.,  produces  fine  stone  ware. 

Pottery  and  porcelain  are  divided  into  soft  jiottory,  fine 
earthenware,  stone  or  granite  ware,  and  porcehiin.  The 
soft  i>orcelain  is  distinguished  by  fusing  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. At  all  times  the  ]»ride  of  the  potters  has  re- 
corded their  names  upon  their  productions:  the  (ireeks 
wrote  them;  the  Romans  stampetl  them  in  relief;  the 
Chinese  used  square  seals  in  red  or  blue,  not  impressed  or 
in  relief,  having  the  dates  of  manufacture  (commencing 
with  Hung- Woo  (a.  n.  KidS)  and  continuing  till  tlic  present 
day),  the  names  of  establishments,  persons,  iind  sometimes 
devices:  the  Japanese  employed  the  same,  and  in  Euroj>o 
initial  letters,  arms  of  town  and  patrons  were  glazed  in 
colors,  or  else  devices — such  as  a  globe  and  cross  for  IJer- 
lin :  a  sun,  crowneil  eagle,  or  comet  for  Sevres.  Initials, 
as  H.  by  Palissy,  N.  for  the  potteries  of  Xcvcrs,  an»i  the 
name  in  full  by  Weilgwood  and  others,  either  in  relief  or 
glazed,  were  used.  Thousands  of  these  names  and  devices 
occur,  iind  require  a  special  knowledge  to  refer  the  pieces 
to  their  exact  jtlare  and  period.  Large  jiriccs  are  paid  by 
amateurs  imd  collectors  for  choice  and  rare  specimens  of 
porceliiin  and  ancient  (Jreek  vases.  S.  liincn. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Manufacture  [l-Jdrthru- 

trnrt',  Stonetcnre,  Ceramirn  ;  (Jer.  I'ln-zcllaii,  StfiiKjttt,  TUp- 
fcrci ;  Fr.  pottcn'r].  The  peculiar  properties  of  clay  iind 
its  genera!  distribution  have  mudo  it  the  most  available 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  useful  and  ornamental 
vessels  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Its  plastic  qual- 
ity when  wet  renders  the  work  i»f  giving  it  any  desired 
form  very  simple,  and  its  hardness  and  firTuness  after  bak- 
ing give  it  a  great  amount  <d'  durability,  notwithstanding 
its  brittleness.  For  this  reitson  vessels  of  pottery  and 
bricks  are  among  the  oldest  iind  most  numerous  relics  wo 
have  of  ancient  races  all  over  the  worhl.  Clay  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  disintegration  or  weathering  of  silicious  rocks. 
Feblsjmr,  mica,  hornblentle,  etc.  nro  silicntcs  of  alumina, 
potasli,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron.  etc..  which 
occur  in  the  crystalline  rocks  associated  with  griiins  td" 
quartz.  Ily  the'  long-continued  action  of  water,  carbonic 
acid,  etc..  they  are  decomposed;  the  alumina  retains  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  ailiea,  combines  water,  and  bceomes 


clay,  while  the  other  bases  are  removed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely either  as  soluble  silicates  (potash  and  soda)  or  as 
soluble  bicarbonates,  etc.  (lime,  magnesia,  etc.).  The  iui- 
mediato  efi'ect  of  this  decomposition  is  the  conversion  of 
the  firm  rock  into  a  soft  nniss  of  clay  (more  or  less  firm) 
and  of  quartz-siind.  liy  the  action  of  water  this  mass  is 
finally  separatetl  into  sand,  which,  owing  to  its  size,  is  de- 
posited while  the  water  is  still  in  motion,  and  clay,  which 
is  held  in  sus[tcnsion  until  the  water  becomes  quiet,  when  it 
is  deposited  in  beds.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  original  rocks,  and  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  decomposition  and  sc])aration  has  proceeded,  there  is 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  composition,  and  consequently 
in  the  quality,  of  the  resulting  clays.  The  chief  and  cha- 
racteristic constituent  of  all  clays  is  the  hydrous  tjilicnto 
of  alumina,  called  hto/htite  { Al"203.2Si02  +  2H2O),  which 
contains  IfJ.lIO  SiO-i.  :iy.72  AljOa,  Ll.itl  II2O.  Associated 
with  this  there  is  always  a  considerable  ((uantity  of  fine 
quartz-sand  (SiOa),  a  little  silicic  hydrate  (HjSiOj),  or 
alkaline  silicate,  variable  proportions  of  undccomposcd 
feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  etc.,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  lime,  organic  matter,  etc.  Riley  {Ch4in.  Soc.  J.,  xii. 
LI ;  XV.  :ill)  has  shown  that  nearly  all  clays  contain  titanic 
acid;  he  found  from  a  trace  to  LOJ  jier  cent.  The  forma- 
tion of  kaolinite  from  feldspar  is  here  shown  : 

Feldspar KoO.AUO^.GSiOj  +  An. 

Kaolinite "     Al2O3.2Si02  +  2H20 

Potassium  silicate K2O  4Si02  -V  Aq. 

Clay  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  can  generally  be  rea<iily 
crushed.  It  is  nlastic  when  wet,  this  most  important  qual- 
ity varying  with  the  purity ;  the  more  ])lastic  is  said  to  be 
fal  or  Avii'/— the  less  /caw,  wmyrt-,  or  xhort.  It  concretes 
into  a  hard  mass  on  drying,  and  after  baking  is  often  so 
hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  If  it  contains  little  be- 
sides pure  clay  (kaolinite)  and  silica  (santl),  it  is  infusible 
at  a  white  hent,  but  the  presence  <if  undccomposcd  sili- 
cates, feldspar,  etc.,  or  of  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  etc.,  renders  it  more  fusible.  Oxide  of  iron,  if  pres- 
ent to  any  extent,  causes  it  to  become  red  on  baking.  The 
pure,  highly-plastic  clays  are  liable  to  crack  in  drying 
and  to  lose  their  shape.  This  is  counteracted  by  adding 
sand.  To  ]ircvent  distortion  in  firing,  hard-burned  stone- 
ware is  ground  to  powder  ;ind  incorporated  with  the  clay. 
The  degree  of  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  drying  the  clay 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  clay  and  the  percentage  of 
water  it  contains — from  14  to  ^l  per  cent,  on  the  surface 
of  articles,  from  20  to  43  on  the  volume.  A  fusible  and  a 
refractory  clay  when  baked  together  form  a  mass  which  is 
no  longer  porous  (stoneware).  The  clays  employed  in  ce- 
ramic manufacture  are — (1)  Refractory  clays,  as  kaolin  or 
porcelain  clay,  tire-chiy,  pine-clay,  etc.  (2J  Fusible  clays, 
as  potter's  clay,  loam,  or  brick-clay,  etc.  (3)  Calcareous 
clays  or  marls.  (4J  Ferruginous  clays,  as  ochre,  reddle, 
etc. 

JCaoliUf  or  Porcelain  Earth,  is  white,  with  often  a  yellowish 
tint.  It  is  meagre  to  the  touch,  burns  white,  ami  is  infu- 
sible in  the  porcelain  furnace.  It  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  crystalline  rocks— granites.  ]tor|diyries,  etc.  Its 
chief  localities  are  (1)  Bavaria:  Asehiiflenburg,  St<dbcrg, 
Dicndorf,  (.iberedsdorf :  (2)  Prussia:  .Mori  an<t  Trotha  near 
Halle  (material  for  Berlin  porcelain  manufacture):  (-i) 
Saxony:  Schncebcrg,  Mionia ;  (4)  Hungary:  Brcnditz, 
Carlsbad.  Prinzdorf;  (5)  France:  St.  Yrieux,  near  Li- 
moges: (0)  Kngland:  St.  Anstel,  in  Cornwall:  (7)  China; 
(S)  Japan;  (U)  \'.i>.:  Bramion,  Vl. ;  New  Castle  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Jacksonville,  Ala.;  Kdgcfield,  S.  C;  Au- 
gusta. Ita.,  etc.  The  composition  of  kaolin  is  shown  in  the 
following  analyses: 

Silica 44.SW  45.% 

Alumina 3^.*^  3''^7 

Scsquioxide  of  iron 0.85  O.ra 

Lime 1.23  0.20 

Magnesia 0.27  0.« 

Pola«>a 0.59  1.00 

Soda         0-39  0-^ 

Waller:::::;:;;:::: i«^       j^-^t 

99.87  101. •-'6 

As  the  knolin  is  first  rni.'cil.  it  linK  the  nppcnrnnco  of  mor- 
tar, containing  i;n\\m  of  .|iiarti  an. I  oiIht  minerals.  It  i? 
exposed  I"  a  stream  of  water,  an.l  tlie  milky  li(iuiil  I*  ear 
ricil  throiicli  a  scries  of  settling-vats,  where  the  coarser 
i)articles  are  .lepositcil.  The  lii|uiil  is  then  rnn  into  shal 
low  reservoirs,  where  the  kaolin  settles.  It  is  ufterwar.! 
ilrioil  for  market.  . 

/■in-tl,ii/  is  one  of  the  most  rcfractor.T  varieli«.  It  is 
nscd  for  crucibles,  cas-rctorts,  stovclinincs.  nn<l  fire 
hrick-s.  It  is  found  in  the  Cnrhoniferous  strata,  imnicli 
atelv  uniler  the  coal-beds,  whence  it  is  called  the  uii<lr> 
ilni'i.  The  following  onalysos  show  the  compofition  of 
tbin  ulay : 
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Dourdao,       o.«-«-. 
Amblecolc.    Stourbridge.      Seino-cu        irdJcSe! 

Silica 61.33  60.27  6U.t;6  58.76 

Alumina 26.-J2  2:i.89  2G.a'J  25.10 

Protoxide  of  iron LOG  1.74 

Scsqaioxide  of  iron 2.50  2.50 

Lime 0.41  0.72  0.84  trace 

Ma'.;nt'sia 0.19  0.66             2.51 

Alkalies 0.68  0.95 

Water lu.ll  11.21  9.20  12.50 

lOU.  99.44  99.53  101.37 

PipC'cfntf,  Pottct's  CVny,  Plastic  Clay,  compact,  ginonth, 
even  unctuou?  to  the  touch  ;  may  be  polished  by  the  finjrcr 
when  dry.  It  has  a  great  atJinity  for  water,  adheres 
strongly  tr)  the  toiiKue.  f'^rins  a  tenacious  paste  with  water; 
infui^ible  in  the  porcelain  furnace,  but  acquires  great  solid- 
ity in  tiring,  which  distinguishes  it  fnnn  common  clays 
used  for  course  earthenware.  Some  varieties  burn  white, 
some  red.  It  is  used  for  fine  stoneware.  Sufh  clay  is 
abundant  at  Hackensack  and  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J.,  East 
Liverpool,  0.,  etc. 

Strasbourg.    Stourbridge.    Forgcs-Ie-s-Eaux. 

Silica 66.70  63.70  52 

AUuuina 18.20  20.70  27 

Magnesia 0.60 

Oxide  of  iron 1.60               4.50  2 

Water 12.00  10.00  19 

99.10  98.90  100 

Ordinnnj  Potter's  Clay  is  vei'y  plastic,  but  contains  such 
quantities  of  oxide  of  iron.  Ume.  etc.  as  to  cause  it  to  fuse  at 
high  temperatures,  and  generally  to  burn  dark-red.  Such 
clay  abounds  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  and  many  other  lo- 
calities.    The  following  arc  common  potter's  clays: 

Provins,  Scioe-   LivcrooQ,     HeUiog- 
et-Marae.  Lot.  borg. 

Silica 57.  61.  60. 

Alumina 37.  30.  24. 

Oxide  of  iron 4.  7.6  7.5 

Lime _1J  2.4  .       J^ 

99.7  101.  92. 

Dorsetshire  Blue  Clay  is  a  fusible  clay  which  burns  white  ; 
it  is  abundant  at  Wareham.  The  Glasgow  red  or  brown 
clay  is  a  fusible  clay  much  prized  for  common  black  ware, 
flower-pots,  etc. : 

Wureham     Glasgow 
blue  clay,     red  clay. 

Silica 46.38  49.44 

Alumina 38.04  34.20 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.04  7.74 

Lime 1,20  1.48 

Magnesia - trace  1.94 

Water ■  13.44  .5.14 

100.  100. 

Common  Cfay^  or  Loam,  is  an  impure  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  generally  containing  sufficient  iron  to  burn  red.  It 
is  found  at  the  surface,  occurs  almost  everywhere,  and  is 
used  for  bricks,  drain-tile,  and  coarse  pottery.  Beds  occur 
in  some  of  the  Western  States  which  are  so  free  from  iron 
that  they  burn  to  a  cream  color  j  the  Milwaukee  bricks  are 
notably  of  this  character. 

Marls  are  clays  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  water  they  fall  to  powder,  and  form 
a  non-adhesive,  pasty  mass.  They  fuse  easily.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  show  their  character: 

Chambray.    Savone. 

Silica 49.50       37.00 

Alumina 29.00        11.00 

Oxide  of  iron 3.00         6.50 

Carbonate  of  lime 18.00        45.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.50       ' 

100.00  99.50 
Varieties  and  Classification  of  Clay  Wares. — The  plas- 
ticity of  wet  clay  makes  it  possible  to  fashion  vessels  from 
it  which  when  dry  may  be  baked  or  fired.  The  resulting 
ware  will  vary  in  color,  texture,  hardness,  solidity,  and 
transparency  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  and  of  the 
materials  which  are  in  some  cases  added  to  it.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  glaze  to  the  outside  of  the  ware  introduces 
still  further  ditferences.  Clay  ware  is  subdivided  into  denst; 
and  porous  ware.  The  first  is  semi-vitrified,  and  is  not 
porous  on  the  fracture;  it  includes  true  porcelain,  tender 
porcelain,  granite-ware,  and  stoneware.  The  second  kind 
consists  uf  a  refractory  mass  which  shows  no  signs  of  fu- 
sion, and  is  consequently  porous.  It  may  be  glazed  to 
render  it  impervious  to  water.  It  includes  earthenware, 
faience,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  The  two  classes  graduate  into 
each  other  by  insensible  shades  of  difi'erence.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  varieties  of  ceramic  ware  : 

I.  PoKCEL.\i.N*. — Massuniformlyfiuxed,  dense,  not  scratch- 
ed by  knife,  texture  fine  and  uniform,  translucent,  very 
sonorous,  white.  (I)  Hard  or  Heal  Porvclnin. — Mass  diffi- 
cult of  fusion,  consists  of  infusible  kaolin  with  quartz,  and 
a  flux  of  feldspar  or  lime.     The  glaze  is  composed  of  the 


same  flux  ;  contains  no  lead  or  tin.  (2)  Tender  Porcelain. 
— Mass  easily  fusible,  fa)  French  lender  porcelain:  a 
glass-like  mass,  a  potash-alumina  silicate,  prepared  with- 
out clay,  and  consequently  not  properly  a  clay  ware  :  con- 
taining lead,  and  glazed  with  lead  ;  (/<)  English  temler  por- 
celain, iroustoue  chiiiu.  The  maws  ]tipc-clay,  with  flux  of 
gyp?um  and  bone-ash.  Glaze,  clay,  chalk,  borax,  and  ox- 
ide of  lead. 

II.  Stoni:w.\re. — Mass  dense,  hard,  not  scratched  by 
knife,  sonorous,  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  showing  in- 
cipient fusion,  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges,  white  or 
colored.  (^)  Pine  stoneware,  granite  ware,  fircitone  ware. — 
Mass  white  or  colored,  composetl  of  plastic  pipe-clay  and 
kaolin,  with  flux  of  feldspar  (Cornish  stone),  (ihized  or 
not;  glaze  often  contains  lead.  (4)  Cnnimon  Stoneware. — 
Mass  reddish-gray  or  bluish,  generally  without  glaze  or 
with  a  salt  glaze. 

III.  Earthenware. — Mass  earthy,  porous,  pretty  hard, 
opaque,  texture  open,  little  sonorous.  (;»)  Pine  Parthen- 
warc  (Pa'ience). — Mass  white,  hard,  and  sonorous.  (JIaze, 
of  crystal  containing  lead,  borax,  feldspar,  etc.,  or  opatpie 
with  tin:  majolica,  delftware,  etc.  (0)  Common  Earthen- 
ware.— Mass  finely  granular,  uniform,  nmre  or  less  colored 
(yellow).  Giaze,  a  soft  wliitc  or  colored  enamel.  (")  Ordi- 
nary pottery. — Mass  earthy,  porous,  opaque,  soft,  homo- 
geneous, texture  very  open,  very  porous,  always  colored. 
Glazed  or  unglazed  ;  glaze  may  contain  lead  or  not;  is 
always  easy  of  fusion,  and  transparent.  (S)  liriilct.  Tiles, 
Terra-cotta  OrnarnentSfete. — Mass  not  uniform,  always  col- 
ored, very  soft,  porous,  and  open,  little  sonorous,  ojiaque, 
fusible  at  a  high  temperature ;  sometimes  glazed,  f  U)  Pire- 
brivk,  Crneihles,  etc. — Mass  difiicultly  fusible,  or  infusible; 
not  glazed. 

Hard  Porcelain  was  made  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  A  revival  of  the  manufac- 
ture, which  had  declined  in  eonsef|uence  of  an  invasion,  is 
spoken  of  as  having  occurred  4S.'>  b.  o.  Chinese  porcelain 
was  first  imitated  in  France  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  in 
1G95.  The  manufacture  of  real  china  was  invented  in  tJer- 
many  by  liotticher  in  ITOU.  The  duke  of  Saxony  (August 
II.  of  Poland)  built  him  a  factory  at  Meissen  near  Dres- 
den, and  in  1710  he  was  installed  as  director.  The  pro- 
cess was  guarded  as  a  great  secret,  but  it  finally  became 
known,  and  was  established  in  1720  in  ^'ienna,  1761  in 
Berlin,  1755  at  Nymphenburg  near  Munich,  1758  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  17G5,  after  the  discovery  of  kaolin  at 
St.  Yrieux,  it  was  substituted  for  the  tender  porcelain  at 
Sevres.  The  hard  porcelain  is  composed  of  kaolin,  q^uartz 
to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage  on  drying,  and  a  flux  (to 
fuse  and  bind  the  whole  together)  which  consists  of  feld- 
spar or  gypsum.  The  proportions  used  at  Berlin  in  IStJIi 
were  kaolin  28,  quartz  (30.0,  protoxide  of  iron  0.7U,  mag- 
nesia 0.6,  lime  0.3  ;  at  Nymphenburg,  kaolin  65,  sand 
therewith  4,  quartz  21,  gypsum  5,  broken  biscuit-ware  5; 
at  Vienna,  kaolin  from  Zedlitz  o4.  kaolin  from  Passau  25, 
kaolin  from  Unghvar  6,  quartz  14,  feld:;par  0.  broken  ware 
3;  at  Meissen,  kaolin  from  Aue  18,  kaolin  from  Sosa  18, 
kaolin  from  Seilitz  36,  feldspar  26,  broken  ware  2.  At 
Sevres  chalk  from  Bougival  is  a  constant  addition  to  the 
mass;  it  contains — 

Carbonate  of  lime 95.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.80 

Silica 0.80 

Oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  alumina 1.70 

Water 1.20 

100. 
The  feldspar  is  brought  from  various  localities;  that  from 
Bohemia  contains — 

Silica 65.87 

Alumina 25.66 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 0.27 

Lime 0.36 

Magnesia 0.10 

Potassa 4.71 

Soda 3.09 

Water 0.58 

100.64 
The  kaolin  is  washed  and  ground  to  free  it  from  impurities 
and  make  it  uniform.  The  quartz,  feldspar,  and  broken 
ware  are  ground  in  mills  with  water,  and  the  tlifierent  con- 
stituents are  then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  ground  and 
strained  until  it  is  perfectly  uniform.  At  Sevres  the  mix- 
ture is  so  made  as  to  secure  the  following  composition  for 
the  dry  mass : 

Parts.  Silica. 

48  kaolin 30.00 

48  feldspar 28.30 

4  lime 

100  Total 58.30 

The  liquid  mass,  known  as  slip,  is  now  treated  for  the  re- 
moval of  water,  either  by  evaporatiofi,  by  passing  it  over 
beds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  which  the  water  is  absorbed, 


llDmina. 

Lime. 

Pola»h 

10.90 

0.0.5 

0.96 

17.04 

0..5:i 

2.01 

4.00 

33.94 

4.58 

2.97 
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or  by  the  aid  of  filter-presses.  The  moist  mass  is  then 
thiftpcil,  Itneadeil,  ami  trodden  to  make  it  uniform,  and  is 
put  away  in  moist  cellars  to  unclergo  a  species  of  decay  to 
make  it  more  jdastic.  Durinj^  this  process  tlie  mass  be- 
comes dark-colored  by  the  reduction  of  tlie  iron,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  is  necessary  to  reo.xidize  this. 

Funning. — AVhen  the  mass  is  ready,  it  is  formed  cither  on 
the  potter's  wheel  or  in  moulds.     *■  The  potter's  wheel  con- 

FlG.  1. 


mass  is  rolled  out  into  a  sheet,  pressed  upon  the  mould, 
the  wheel  set  in  motion,  and  a  brass  knife,  cut  to  the  ex- 
terior form  of  the  |ilatc  or  saucer,  or  the  interior  form 
of  the  cup,  is  held  against  the  mass  as  it  revolves,  and 
the  surface  scraped  to  the  desired  form.  The  handles 
for  the  cups  are  made  in  separate  moulds  and  attached 
by  moistening  the  surfaces.  Many  articles,  such  as 
pitchers,  busts,  etc.,  are  cast  in  plaster  moulds.  The  mass 
is  thinned  with  water  to  a  thick  cream.  The  mould  is  filled 
with  this,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  by  the  absorption  of  water 
it  is  lined  with  a  firm  layer  of  the  mass  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness. The  still  fluid  mass  within  is  then  poured  out,  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand  till  the  mass  is  firm,  when  the  mould 
is  opened.  Flowers,  medallions,  etc.,  are  moulded  separately 
in  plaster,  and  then  attached  in  their  proper  places.  The 
texture  of  drapery  is  imitated  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tulle, 
which  is  laid  on  the  mass  and  burned  off  in  the  baking. 
AVhcn  all  the  parts  liave  been  coiubined.  and  the  article 
has  been  carefully  finished  with  tools,  it  is  allowed  to  liry. 
Fu-inif. — The  next  step  is  the  firing  or  baking  of  llio 
ware.     In  order  to  jirotect  it  from  ashes  and  smoke,  it  is 


The  Potter's  Wheel, 
sists  of  a  vertical  iron  axis,  on  which  is  a  horizontal  disk, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  feet  of  the  operator  on  a 
lower  disk  or  by  steam.  A  lump  of  the  plastic  mass  is 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  lump  and  pressed  downward  ;  a  hollow  is  thus 
formeil,  which  is  widened  or  the  walls  continued  vertically 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  made.     The  con- 


Fio.  2. 


slant  revolution  of  the  wheel  easily 
allows  of  the  moulder  obtaining  a 
perfectly  cylindrical  form.  By  thus 
humoring  the  clay,  elongating  the 
vessel,  again  dc[)rcssing  it,  widen- 
ing it,  and  by  continued  manipu- 
lation in  this  manner,  the  most  ex- 
quisite shapes  are  produced.  To 
form  the  ridges  or  sharp  edges  of 
i\\i\  vessel  a  small  piece  of  iron,  a 
strip  of  horn  or  wood,  termed  a 
bridge,  is  used.  The  perfectly- 
formed  vessel  is  cut  aw.ay  from  the 
wheel   by  a  piece  of  brass  wire." 

(  ir(f'/;(cr.)    Many  articles  are  made  ^ 

on    plaster    of   Paris    forms.      The  p-:pr     _   \-r.i 
mould  is  taken  from  the  original 
article  in  parts,  which  are  made  to 
fit  together  accurately.     The  wet 
plastic  mass  is  nuide  to  fill  all  the  Forming  a  Icu-cup  on  the 
inilentations  accurately,  and  when  pntlcr  s  wheel, 

it  has  stood  long  enough  to  enable  llio  ])orou3  mould  to 
absorb  enough  moisture  from  it  to  make  it  firm,  the  mould 
Fiu.  3. 


A  elKiuilier  of  the  porcel.iin  kiln,  shnwii 

carefully  enclosed  in  fire-clay  vessels  called  reggars.  These 
seggars  are  piled  one  ujion  another  in  columns  in  the  kiln 
or  oven,  which  is  a  large  circular  reverbcratory  furnace 
with  three  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and  five  fires 
around  the  outside.  Heat  is  applied  gradually  at  first,  but 
is  finally  carried  to  a  strong  red.  This  high  temperature 
is  maintained  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours,  when  the 
kiln  is  opened  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  seggars  are  then  removed  and  the  ware 
taken  out. 

(Ibizhuj. — In  some  establi.shment.s  the  green  ware  is  coat- 
ed with  the  glaze  before  the  first  firing;  in  others  the  green 
Fta.  0. 


IS   open 
saucers, 


tlypsuui  moulds  for  a  pitcher. 
3d    and    the   article    released.      For   cups,  plates, 
etc.  the  plaster  form  is  placed  on  the  wbool.     The 


The  Porcclaiu  Kiln. 
ware  is  first  baked  to  fti.ci.ii.  the  glaio  applied,  and  fused 
by  a  socon.l  firing.  Some  articles,  Klatues.  vases,  etc.,  are 
not  glated,  but  are  sold  as  hi.ruii.  The  glaie  f..r  porcelain 
is  ma<le  to  resemble  the  mass  of  tho  ware  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, except  that  it  must  bo  more  fuaiblo.  At  Meissen  it 
is  composed  of — 
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Quartz 37.0 

Kiiulin  from  Seilitz 37.0 

I>ime  from  Pirua 17.5 

Broken  porcelain 8.5 

100. 
At  Berlin— 

Quarlz 43 

Kaolin  from  Morle 31 

rivpsuni 14 

Broken  porcelain J2 

100 
At  Sdrros  a  mixture  of  pegmatite  from  St.  Yriciix  (feld- 
spar) and  quartz  is  used.  The  mixture  contains  74. ;t  silica, 
lS.;i  alumina,  6.5  pota??a.  il.4  lime.  O.ll  magnesia.  The 
materials  are  ground  and  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  tlio 
ma«;s.  and  the  final  slip,  of  the  con.'^istence  of  cream,  is 
applied  by  dipping  the  biscuit  ware  into  the  tub  or  vat. 
After  the  dipping  process  the  part  of  the  piece  held  by  the 
workman  is  coated  with  glaze  by  the  aid  uf  a  brush.  When 
dry  the  ware  is  replaced  in  the  seggars  and  again  fired. 

Ih  CO  rati  II  tj  the  porcelain  is  accomplished  by  apjdying 
metallic  oxides  mixed  with  a  suitable  flux,  as  a  silicate  or 
borate,  or  both  together.  The  colors  are  therefore  colored 
glasses,  which  are  reduced  to  powder,  mixcl  with  oil  of 
lavender,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  The  following  list  of 
colors  is  given  by  Wagner  :  Oxide  of  iron,  for  red,  brown, 
violet,  yellow,  and  sepia;  oxide  of  chromium,  for  green: 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassium-cobalt-nitre.  for  blue  and 
black  ;  oxide  of  uranium,  for  orange  and  black ;  oxide  of 
manganese,  for  violet,  brown,  and  black  ;  oxide  of  iridium, 
for  black;  oxide  of  titanium,  for  yellow;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, for  yellow;  oxide  of  copper  (and  protoxide),  for 
green  and  red  ;  chromate  of  iron,  for  brown  ;  chromate  of 
lead,  for  yellow  :  chromate  of  barium,  for  yellow  ;  chloride 
of  silver,  for  red;  chloride  of  platinum,  for  platinizing; 
j)urple  of  Cassius,  for  purple  and  rose-red.  The  burning- 
in  of  the  colors  is  effected  in  a  muffle  furnace.     For  gild- 


The  muffle  for  fixing  the  colors  on  decorated  porcelain. 

ing,  precipitated  gold  is  applied,  mixed  with  honey  and  a 
flux,  as  nitrate  of  bismuth.  After  it  is  burned  in,  it  is 
brightened  by  burnishing.  Bright  gilding  can  be  secured 
without  burnishing  by  using  a  solution  of  sulphurct  of 
gold  or  fulminating  gold  in  balsam  of  sulphur.  For  sil- 
vering, the  metal  jirecipitated  by  copper  or  zinc,  and  for 
platinizing,  platinum-black,  are  employed. 

Conqioaition  of  Hard  Porcelain. 

BerUn.  Superior  china. 

Silica 72.96  71.04 

Alumina 24.78  22.4fi 

Lime 1.04  3.82 

Alkali  and  loss 1.22  2.G8 

100.00  100.f)0 

Sp.  gr. 2.419  2.314 

ArtiJiriaJ  teeth  are  extensively  manufactured  from  hard 
porcelain,  the  materials  being  feldspar,  quartz,  and  a  little 
kaolin.  The  yellow  tint  is  produced  by  titanic  acid,  pink 
by  gold,  gray  or  blue  for  the  tips  by  platinum-sponge  or 
cobalt.  The  feldspar  must  not  be  so  fine  as  to  completely 
flux  the  quartz  to  a  glass.  The  feldspar,  clay,  etc.,  are 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  under  water,  dried,  and 
made  into  a  paste.  That  composing  the  body  of  the  tooth 
is  of  different  materials  from  that  composing  the  base  or 
enamel.  The  teeth  are  made  in  brass  moulds,  and  this  is 
quite  a  delicate  process.  The  enamel  is  first  put  in  place 
with  a  small  steel  spatula:  the  ])Iatinum  rivets,  by  which 
the  teeth  are  fastened  to  the  plate,  are  place<l  in  position, 
and  then  the  body  is  pressed  into  the  mould.  They  are 
then  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  and  dried.     After  be- 


ing dried,  they  are  submitted  to  a  process  called  biscuiting, 
in  which  they  can  be  cut  like  chalk.  They  are  then  sent 
to  the  trimmers,  who  scrape  ofi"  all  projections  and  fill  up 
all  depressions  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  oiieratictn 
of  moulding,  and  then  wash  them  with  what  is  teelinicallv 
termed  "  enamel."  This  is  comjiosed  of  various  substances 
more  fusible  than  the  tooth  itself,  and  answers  to  the  glaze 
in  common  porceliiin-making.  It  is  ground  to  a  fine  pow- 
der and  suspen<lcrl  in  water,  and  is  laid  on  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  They  are  now  sent  to  the  gummers.  who  ap- 
ply the  gum.  This  is  colorej  with  <»xide  of  gohl,  and  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enamel.  After  being 
driecl.  they  are  burned.  This  operation  is  earrieil  on  in  a 
muffle.  The  teeth  arc  placed  on  a  bed  of  crushed  quartz, 
which  is  placed  on  a  slab  of  refractory  elny.  After  being 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  for  some  hours,  they  arc  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  assorted. 

French  Teiuler  Porcelain,  or  Frit  Porcelain. — The  manu- 
facture of  this  peculiar  ware  began  in  France  in  IfiHo  at 
Sevres,  and  was  continued  till  17.'>1.  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  hard  porcelain,  invented  by  Biittiehcr.  It  is 
not  properly  porcelain,  nor  even  a  clay  ware,  but  an  im- 
perfectly-fused glass.  The  mass  or  body  is  composed  of 
(1)  frit,"{2)  chalk.  (.1)  marl.  The  frit  is  "made  by  heating 
together  in  a  calcining  furnace  the  following  mixture : 

Melted  saltpetre 22.0 

Sea-salt,  gray 7.2 

Alum,  generally  burned 3.6 

Alicante  soda 3.6 

Gypsum  (Montmartre) 3.6 

Saud  (Fontainebleau) f»0.0 

100. 
This  mixture  was  not  completely  fused  in  the  furnace,  but 
merely  reduced  to  a  pasty  mass,  and  well  stirred  to  secure 
uniformity,  yielding  a  white  spongy  frit.  This  was  crushed 
and  lixiviated  to  remove  soluble  salts,  and  then  ground 
with  millstones  under  water  to  a  fine  powder  in  tirder  to 
form  a  paste.  Chalk  and  white  calcareous  marl  from  Ar- 
genteuil  were  also  separately  ground  up  with  water,  and 
freed  from  impurities  by  settling,  etc.  The  three  mate- 
rials, suspended  in  water,  were  then  mixed  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  calculated  for  the  dry  powders  : 

Frit 7.5 75 

Chalk 8  to  17 

Marl 17  to  18 

This  corresponds  to  an  average  composition  for  the  mass 

of— 

Silica 76 

Alumina 2 

I^ime 16 

Soda  and  potassa 5 

Magnesia,  etc l 

100 

The  pulp  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  to  dry.  and 
was  then  again  pulverized.  This  mass  was  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  plasticity,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  clay.  It  possessed  so  little  cohesion  that  it  could  not 
be  worked  at  all  till  it  received  an  addition  of  12  per  cent. 
of  soap  and  glue  or  gum-tragacanth.  and  then  only  by 
pressing  in  plaster  moulds,  not  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
After  moulding,  the  articles  were  dried,  and  finished  on 
the  lathe  with  iron  tools.  The  firing  lasted  from  76  to  100 
hours,  and  was  a  very  delicate  operation.  Owing  to  the 
fusible  nature  of  the  mass,  the  articles  had  to  be  supported 
at  all  points  in  the  seggars  to  prevent  their  losing  their 
form.  Plates,  saucers,  etc.  were  arranged  upon  earthen 
moulds,  so  ]daced  as  to  permit  shrinkage  without  loss  of 
form.  Other  articles  were  supported  on  forms  made  of  tho 
same  mass,  which  suffered  during  the  baking  the  same  con- 
traction, and  could  consequently  be  used  but  once. 

7'he  glaze  or  enamel  was  a  kind  of  crystal  or  flint  glass; 
it  was  prepared  by  melting  in  crucibles — 

Sand  from  Fontainebleau,  burnt 27 

Flints,  calcined 11 

Litharge 38 

Carbonate  of  potash 15 

Carbonate  of  soda 9 

100 
The  fused  mass  was  ground  fine,  and  diffused  in  water, 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
As  the  biscuit  ware  was  not  porous  enough  to  take  the 
glaze  by  immersion,  it  was  necessary  to  pour  the  slip  over 
it.  The  articles  were  then  baked  again  for  IJO  hours  in 
separate  seggars,  but  without  supports,  in  the  upjter  cham- 
ber of  the  kiln,  which  was  not  hot  enough  to  soften  the 
body  of  the  ware.  As  the  first  glaze  was  not  very  equal, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  second,  and  return  the  pieces 
to  the  kiln  a  third  time.  For  the  decoration  of  this  ware 
the  colors  requireil  careful  and  jieculiar  jireparatjon  and 
trcatiiient.  The  peculiarities  of  this  old  French  tender 
porcelain  are — body  fine,  dense,  vitreous,  haril.  very  trans- 
lucent, fusible ;  glaze  vitreous,  transparent,  tolerably  hard. 
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It  was  similar  to  cryolite  glass,  or  hot-cast  porcelain.  It 
was  very  expensive  to  manufacture,  owing  both  to  the  la- 
bur  required  and  Hie  high  percentage  of  loss.  It  was  also 
very  fragile,  ami.  like  glass,  incapable  of  bearing  ra(»iil 
changes  of  temperature,  the  heat  of  boiling  water  fre- 
quently cracking  it.  It  possessed  some  advantages  as  to 
painting,  and  could  be  made  very  brilliant  in  its  decora- 
tions. 

Euf/fitik  Tender  Porcclai'ti,  or  Ironstone  China,  is  manu- 
factured exclusively  in  England,  where  hard  porcelain  can- 
not be  economically  made  for  the  want  of  clay  sufficiently 
refractory  for  the  seggars.  The  mass  or  body  is  composed 
of  (1)  plastic  clay;  (2)  kaolin,  **  china  clay  "  from  Corn- 
wall: (3)  granite  or  "  Cornish  stone  "  (pegmatite),  which 
consists  of  feldspar  with  some  quartz;  (4)  chalk  flints; 
(5)  bone-ash,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.  The  use 
of  this  material  is  due  to  Mr.  .Spade  in  1S02,  and  consti- 
tutes the  peculiarity  of  English  china.  Kecently,  other 
forms  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  apatite,  phosphorite,  staffe- 
lite,  or  sombrerite,  have  been  substituted.  (6)  j^teatite 
(soapstone)  is  sometimes  used  to  diminish  the  contraction 
of  the  wares  in  the  furnace.  It  contains  44  of  silica,  44 
of  magnesia,  2  of  alumina,  7.3  of  scscjuioxidc  of  iron,  1.5 
oxide  of  manganese,  1.2  oxide  of  chroniiura.  These  ma- 
terials are  all  ground  in  water  to  an  impalpable  slip.  A  frit 
is  then  made  of — 

Cornish  stone 40 

Flint 2S 

Carbonate  of  soda,  crystals 20 

Borax 7 

Oxide  of  tin 5 

100 
This  is  ground  to  slip,  and  tlie  mass  is  then  made  up  of — 

Plastic  clay,  blue 45. 

Kaolin S3. 

Cornish  stoue 7.5 

Flint 3. 

Bone-ash 52. 

Frit ■    5. 

100. 
Or  the  mass  is  not  frittcil  in  part,  but  mixed  all  at  once, 
in  the  following  or  other  proportions: 

Plastic  clay 50 

Kaolin 13 

Flint 0 

Bone-ash 29 

Broken  ware 3 

Mould  refuse  of  unfired  mass 100 

200 

The  mass  is  very  plastic,  in  consequence  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  clay,  and  is  readily  formed  either  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  or  in  plaster  moulds.  The  ware  is  burned  in 
seggars.  The  firing  lasts  from  48  to  50  hours,  and  from 
20  to  ;J0  hours  are  allowed  for  cooling. 
The  (flaze  for  table  ware  is  composed  of — 

Cornish  .stone 34 

Cl.alk 17 

Flint 15 

liorax .31 

100 
A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  is  added  to  increase  whiteness. 
The  white  lead  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  necessary 
fluidity  secured  by  a  larger  addition  of  borax.  The  glaze 
is  applied  to  the  biscuit  by  immorsiou.  The  firing  requires 
about  1 7  hours. 

Th<'  fofurs  are  prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  ground  up 
with  fusible  glasses  or  fluxes.  The  tlux  most  generally 
used  consists  of  red  leail  li,  burax  4,  flint  2.  The  painted 
goods  are  fired  in  the  enamel-kiln  or  mufllc. 

Pt^cnlinriticn. — English  ])orcelain,  when  carefully  made, 
has  almost  all  the  advantages  of  the  old  Si'vrcs,  being 
translucent  an<l  exhibiting  the  brilliancy  which  can  only 
be  obtained  on  soft  gla/es,  while  it  presents  none  of  the 
difliculties  to  the  manufacturer  which  arose  from  the  want 
of  phisticity  and  tlie  fusible  nature  of  the  mass  of  the  old 
Sevres,  as  it  is  extremely  plastic,  and  can  be  fired  at  lower 
temperatures  in  seggars  of  inferior  clays.  The  following 
analyses  have  been  published : 


II. 
19 
11 
21 
49 

100 
200 


Fritted,  ground,  and 
mixed  with  10  per  cent. 
ofCornish  stone,  and 20 
per  cent,  of  white  lead. 


I. 


Silica 39.88 

Alumina 21.48 

Phosphate  of  lime 20.44 

hinie 10.06 

Magnesia 

Alkalies  and  loss 2.U 

100. 

A  vase  made  in  1S71  contained  only  3.C7  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  corresponds  to  8  per  cent,  of  bone- 
phosphate  of  lime. 

I'tnimi,  Ctn-rurn,  etc.,  Sttitiic  Porcrhtin.  is  a  fine  unglazcd, 
hard  porcelain,  mado  with  a  more  fusible  felds]iar  than  or- 


11. 
40.40 
24.1.'i 
15.32 
14.22 
0.43 
5.28 
99.80 


dinary  porcelain.  The  peculiar  creamy-yellow  tint  is  due 
to  a  little  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  materials;  the 
surface  is  wax-like.  Us  composition  is  variable :  some  con- 
tains bone-ash,  some  silicate  of  barium,  some  only  kaolin 
and  feldspar.  Parian  was  first  prepared  by  Copeland  in 
England  in  1S4S,  ihrnigh  statues  und  medallions  had  been 
previously  made  in  hard  jiorcelain  biscuit  at  Meissen.  The 
statues,  etc.,  are  cast  in  different  pieces  in  plaster  moulds 
with  liquid  slip,  and  afterward  united— some  before,  some 
after,  firing.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
.slip,  the  mass  contracts  one-fourth  its  bulk  in  the  firing. 
The  best  Parian  is  nnule  in  England.  The  following  mix- 
tures  for  Parian  arc  given  by  Muspratt: 

Ao.  J,  frit. 

Well-washed  Lynn  or  Isle  of  Wight  sand 80  pounds. 

iM'ldspar 35      •» 

Cornish  stone .."........,  15      " 

Pearlash 12      " 

The  whole  mixed  together  with  water,  and  fired  in  flintod 
seggars  at  the  earthenware  heat. 

Frit „    50 

Feldspar „  130 

China  clay 130 

Fine-powdered  glass 20 

These  ingredients  being  all  well  ground  together. 
No.  2.  Frit  made  aa  be/ore. 
Mann. 

Frit 50 

Feldspar ,35 

Feldspar  calcined  at  a  gloss  heat 35 

China  clay 75 

Bone _  75 

Powdered  glass ig 

UregivesthefoUowingaccount  of  the  manufacture  of  Parian 
figures:  "As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  the  pro- 
cess of  making  these  figures,  let  us  suppose  the  object  under 
view  to  be  a  figure  or  group,  and  this  we  will  assume  to  be 
two  feet  high  in  the  model.  The  clay,  which  is  of  the  most 
perfect  character,  is  mixed  with  flint,  as  in  the  ease  of 
manufacturing  the  finest  stone  china,  and  it  is  used  in  a 
semi-liquid  state  about  the  consistency  of  cream:  this  is 
poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  various  parts  of  the 
subject  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty):  the  shrinking  that 
occurs  before  these  casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  pla.-tcr  of 
which  the  ukhiIiI  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  height.  The  moulds  arc  mado  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  prejmred.  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  water  so  cflectually  (hat  the  mois- 
ture is  extracted  from  the  clay,  and  the  ware  is  enabled 
to  leave  the  mould,  or  'deliver,'  with  care  and  rapidity. 
Prior  to  use,  the  plaster  (gypsum)  is  put  into  Inng  troughs, 
having  a  fire  running  umlcrnealh  them,  by  which  means 
the  water  is  drawn  oil",  ami  it  remains  in  a  slate  of  soft 
powder;  and  if  its  own  jirojiortion  of  water  bo  again  added 
to  it,  it  will  immediately  set  into  a  firm,  comi>rtot  body, 
which  is  the  case  when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 
These  casts  are  then  put  together  by  the  ■figure-maker;' 
the  seams  (consequent  \\\m\\  the  marks  caused  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully  removed,  and 
the  whole  worked  upon  to  restore  the  east  to  the  same  de- 
gree *d"  finish  as  the  original  model.  The  work  is  then 
thoroughly  <lrieil  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing,  as,  if  put  in 
the  oven  while  daiup,  the  sudden  contraction  consequent 
upon  the  great  degree  of  heat  instantaneously  appUett 
wouhl  hv  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack  :  in  the  process  it 
again  sutlers  a  further  loss  of  one  ineh  and  a  half  by  evap- 
oration, and  it  is  now  but  one  foot  nine  inches.  Again,  in 
the  '  firing'  of  the  bis(|uc  oven,  its  most  severe  ordeal,  it  is 
diminished  three  inches,  and  is  then  but  eighteen  inches 
high,  being  six  inches,  or  one-f"»urth.  less  than  the  original. 
Now,  as  the  contraction  should  equally  aftecl  every  porliun 
of  the  details  of  the  work  in  order  to  realize  a  faithful  copy, 
and  as,  added  to  this  cnntingcney,  are  the  ri>ks  in  the  oven 
of  being  •over-fired.'  by  which  it  would  be  melted  into  a 
mass,  and  of  being  *  short-fired.'  by  which  its  surface  would 
be  imperfect,  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  series  of  diflieuliics 
present  themselves  which  require  considerable  practical 
experience  successfully  to  meet.  Indeed,  the  difliculties 
which  surround  the  manufaelure  of  Parian  prevent  its 
being  rendcreil  to  the  public  at  such  a  price  as  tht»>t' would 
desire  who  wish  to  secure  the  intmduction,  nniiing.'<t  the 
people,  of  all  examiiles  which  are  ealculaled  to  refine  their 
tastes.  A  biscuit  cliina  is,  by  a  somewhat  similar  proce.-s, 
eniph»ycd  in  several  uf  the  porcelain-manufactories  un  the 
Continent  for  the  production  of  statuelle.'^.  bu>ts.  clc.  but 
in  color  and  character  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  English 
Parian." 

Stoneware  differs  entirely  from  porcelain.     It  is  dense. 
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Fonoroua,  fine-grained,  semi-fused,  docs  not  cling  to  the 
tongue.  It  iw  entirely  opaque;  is  either  white  or  colored. 
It  may  be  lamiu  entirely  of  plastic  clays,  iiy  in  the  cni^e  of 
the  citminunur  kinds,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these,  with  Huxinj; 
ninterials,  iis  kaolin,  quartz,  feldspar,  etc..  as  in  the  case 
of  finer  varieties,  such  as  jjranite  ware,  \Vod;?wuod,  etc. 
It  may  be  unjcla/.cd,  or  glazed  with  a  borax-and-lead  ;;Ia/.c, 
or  nierely  a  salt  glaze.  Stoneware  gradually  passes  into 
earthenware,  so  that  it  becomes  diflicult  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  division  between  the  two  classes  of  ware.  Scnii- 
fii^inn  and  an  absence  of  porosity  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  stoneware. 

Fiiif.  StiiiifW'tre,  Orfinitc  Ware. — The  materials  generally 
emi)lc)yed  in  England  arc  ( 1 )  plastic  clay  (blue);  (2)  kaolin, 
Cornish  chinaclay  ;  (It)  flint;  (4)  Cornish  stone,  pegmatite. 
feldspar,  with  some  quartz.  Some  of  the  proportions  in 
mixing  the  mass  are  as  follows: 

Wliitc  stoneware  j  ..  jjj  jy 

bodies  for  jugs,  etc.  .... 

Cornish  stone 80  40  100  30 

Cornish  clay 20  10  20  10 

BUie  clay 40  20  18  IS 

Flint 20  ...  40  2 

with  the  addition  of  a  little  blue  cobalt  to  whiten.  For 
colored  bodies  metallic  oxides  are  added  to  the  mass: 
(I)  for  sage,  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt;  (2)  for  drab, 
l.i  per  cent,  of  common  marl  and  a  little  oxide  of  nickel : 
(:{)  for  dove-color,  1  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese  and 
i  ])cr  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  For  American  (New  York 
City)  granite  or  iron  stone  the  mixture  consists  of  (1)  plas- 
t\(:  blue  clay  from  Woodbridge,  N.  J.;  (2)  kaolin  from 
Spring  (lanien  or  elsewhere  ;  (.T)  quartz  from  Middletown, 
Conn.:  (4)  feldspar  from  the  same  locality.  These  are 
ground  up  with  water  to  slips  till  one  pint  of  each  weighs 
as  follows:  plastic  clay,  24  ounces;  kaolin.  26  ounces; 
quartz,  ^52  ounces;  feldspar,  .32  ounces.  These  are  mixed 
and  evaporatecl  to  the  proper  consistence.  If  the  clay  bo 
in  excess,  the  pieces  shrink  too  much,  and  are  not  sound. 
It'  clay  and  feldspar  are  in  excess,  or  quartz  deficient,  the 
ware  cracks  or  "crazes,"  which  is  the  worst  fault.  If  feld- 
spar is  deficient,  the  mass  hardly  unites.  It  is  thus  ap- 
parent that  granite  ware  is  composed  of  the  ingredients  of 
liard  porcelain,  with  a  large  admixture  of  plastic  clay. 
The  "  C.  C,"  or  cream-colored  ware,  consists  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  granite,  excejit  that  only  one-half  as  much 
of  the  porcelain  mixture  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  feldspar 
is  added  to  the  plastic  clay.  The  (lieces  are  formed  as  de- 
scribed uniler  ilni-d  Porcelain,  either  on  the  wheel  or  in 
plaster  moulds  by  moulding  on  the  wheel,  pressing,  or 
casting.  The  ware  is  fired  in  seggars,  either  in  a  porcelain 
kiln  or  in  simpler  kilns,  horizontal  or  vertical. 

The  (ilaze- — *'  A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of 
fine  stoneware;  it  should  experience  the  same  dilatation 
and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  biscuit  which  it 
covers.  The  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial 
to  health,  as  many  of  the  foreign  glazes  do;  no  more  lead 
being  added  to  the  former  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
convert  the  silicious  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it 
is  mixed  into  a  perfectly  neutral  glass.  '  Three  kinds  of 
glazes  are  used  in  Staffordshire — one  for  tlie  common  pipe- 
clay or  cream-colored  ware  :  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay 
ware  to  receive  impressions,  called /jr//jf/)if/ tor/y  ;  a  third 
for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  with 
the  pencil.  The  glaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  com- 
posed of  b^  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of  Cornish  stone.  36  of 
ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint  glass;  or  of  40  of  white  lead, 
3(>  of  Cornish  stone,  12  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint  or  crystal 
glass.  These  compositions  are  not  fritted,  but  are  em- 
ployed after  being  simply  triturated  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  glaze  in- 
tended to  coverall  kinds  of  figures  printed  in  metallic  colors: 
20  parts  of  white  feldspar  are  fritted  with  fi  parts  of  soda, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax  ;  to  20  pounds  of  this  frit,  26 
parts  of'feldspar,  20  of  white  lead,  0  of  ground  flints,  4  of 
chalk.  1  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  to  take  off  the  brown  cast  and  give  a  faint  azure 
tint,  are  added.  The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used: 
Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass,  0  of  flints,  2  of  nitre, 
and  1  of  borax;  add  to  12  parts  of  that  frit.  40  parts  of 
white  lead.  36  of  feldspar,  S  of  flints,  and  6  of  flint  glass  ; 
then  grind  the  whole  together  into  a  uniform  cream-con- 
sisteneed  pa^te.  As  to  the  stoneware  which  is  to  be  painted, 
it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed  of  \?>  parts  of  the 
printing-color  frit,  to  which  arc  added  50  parts  of  red  lead, 
40  of  white  lead,  and  12  of  flint,  the  whole  having  been 
ground  together.  The  above  compositions  produce  a  very 
hard  glaze,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife,  is  not 
acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  pot- 
able or  edible  articles  kejit  in  the  vessels  covered  with  it. 
It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time  the  glassy  lustre,  and  is 
not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  conti- 


nental stoneware  made  from  common  pipe-clay.  In  order 
that  the  seggars  in  which  the  articles  are  baked  after  re- 
ceiving the  glaze  may  not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying 
matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  a  glaze  compo5c<l  of  13  parts  of  common  salt  and  30 
parts  of  potash,  simply  dissolved  in  water  and  brushed 
over  them."     (  lire.) 

Prhitiutj  and  Paiittinrf. — "  There  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware  :  one  is  trans- 
ferred on  the  bisfpie.  and  is  the  mcthotl  by  which  tlie  or- 
dinary printed  ware  is  ])riMiucod,  and  the  other  is  tianslvrred 
(m  the  glaze.  The  lirst  is  called  'press-printing'  and  the 
latter  *  bat-printing.'  The  engraving  is  executed  upon 
cf)pper  phites.  and  for  press-printing  is  cut  very  <leep.  to 
enable  it  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  color  to  give  a  firm  and 
full  transfer  to  the  ware.  The  printer's  shop  is  furnished 
with  a  brisk  stove  ha\ing  an  iron  jilute  on  the  top  imme- 
diately o\er  the  fire,  fur  the  convenience  of  warming  the 
color  while  being  worked,  also  a  roller-press  and  tubs.  The 
printer  has  two  female  assistants  called  '  transferrers,"  and 
also  a  girl  called  a  'cutter.'  The  ccqiper  plate  is  charged 
with  color  mixed  with  thick  boiU-d  oil  by  means  of  a  knife 
and  '  dabber '  while  held  on  the  liot  stove  plate  for  the  pur- 

!iosc  of  keeping  the  c<dor  fluid  ;  and  the  engraved  portion 
)eing  filled,  the  su]ierfluous  color  is  scraped  off"  the  surface 
of  the  copjier  by  the  knife,  whidi  is  further  cleaneil  by 
being  rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm 
oil  is  required  to  keep  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  design  fr<»m 
flowing  into  a  mass  or  becoming  confused  while  under  the 
pressure  of  the  rubber  in  the  process  of  transferring.  A 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly 
thin  texture,  called  'pottery  tissue.'  after  being  saturated 
with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  ami  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
copper  jdate.  and  being  put  under  tlie  action  of  the  press, 
the  paper  is  carefully  drawn  off"  again  (the  engraving  being 
placed  on  the  stove),  bringing  with  it  the  color  by  wliich 
the  plate  was  charged,  constituting  the  pattern.  This  im- 
pression is  given  to  the  'cutter,'  who  cuts  away  the  sujier- 
fluous  paper  about  it;  and  if  the  ]iattern  consists  of  a 
border  and  a  centre,  the  border  is  separated  from  the  eentrc, 
as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the  ware  when  divided. 
It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferrer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed 
first  with  a  small  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to  fix  it,  and 
afterward  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled  flannel.  Tliis 
rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  the  fric- 
tion causing  the  color  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  bisque  surface, 
by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed:  it  is  then  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  and  the  paper  washed  entirely  away  with  a 
sponge,  the  color,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  ware  and  being 
mixed  with  oil,  remaining  unaffected.  It  is  now  necessary, 
prior  to  'glazing,'  to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by 
submitting  the  ware  to  heat  in  what  are  called  '  hardening 
kilns,'  sufficient  to  destroy  it  and  leave  the  color  pure.  This 
is  a  necessary  process,  as  the  glaze,  being  mixed  with  water, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remaine<l  in 
the  color.  The  printing  under  the  stcmeware  glaze  is  gen- 
erally performed  by  means  of  cobalt,  and  has  different 
shades  of  blue  according  to  the  quantity  of  coloring-matter 
employed.  After  having  subjected  this  oxide  to  the  pro- 
cesses requisite  for  its  purification,  it  is  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ground  flints  and  suljihate  of  baryta,  pro- 
portioned to  the  dilution  of  the  shade.  These  materials 
arc  fritted  and  ground,  but  before  they  are  used  they  must 
be  mixed  with  a  flux  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  flint  glass  and  ground  flints,  which  serves  to  fix  the 
color  upon  the  biscuit,  so  that  the  immersion  in  the  glaze- 
liquor  may  not  displace  the  lines  printed  on,  as  also  to  aid 
in  fluxing  the  cobalt. 

*'  The  '  bat-printing '  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the  en- 
gravings are  for  this  style  exceedingly  fine,  and  no  greater 
depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings.  The 
impression  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for  that 
in  the  bisque,  and  the  medium  of  conveying  it  to  the  ware 
is  also  much  purer.  The  copper  plate  is  first  charged  with 
linseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  engraved 
portion  only  retains  it.  A  preparation  of  glue  being  run 
upon  flat  dishes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  to 
the  size  required  for  the  subject,  and  then  pressed  upon  it, 
and,  being  immediately  removed,  draws  on  its  surface  the 
oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  filled.  The  glue  is  then 
pressed  ujion  the  ware,  with  the  oiled  part  next  the  glaze, 
and,  being  again  removed,  the  design  remains;  though,  be- 
ing in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible.  Color  finely  ground 
is  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a  sufficiency 
adhering  to  the  oil  leaves  the  impression  perfect  and  ready 
to  be  fired  in  the  enamel-kilns. 

"The  following  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in 
Staffordshire  for  printing  under  the  glaze :  The  cobalt,  or 
whatever  color  is  employed,  should  be  ground  upon  a  ]ior- 
phyry  slab,  with  a  varnish  prepared  as  fidlows:  A  pint  of 
linseed  oil  is  to  be  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 
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along  with  4  ounces  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  tar,  and  half 
a  pint  of  oil  of  amber.  This  is  very  tenaciouc.  and  can  be 
used  only  when  liquefied  by  heat,  which  the  printer  effects 
by  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  cast-iron  phitc.  The  printing 
plates  are  uiadc  of  copper,  engraved  with  pretty  deep  lines 
in  the  common  way.  The  printer,  with  a  leathern  muller, 
spreads  upon  the  engraved  plate,  previously  heated,  his 
color,  mixed  up  with  the  above  oil-varnish,  and  removes 
what  is  superfluous  with  a  palette-knife :  then  cleans  the 
plate  with  a  dossil  filled  with  bran,  tapping  and  wi].ing  as 
if  he  were  removing  dust  from  it.  This  operation  being 
finished,  he  takes  the  jiajicr  intended  to  receive  the  im- 
pres.sion,  soaks  it  with  soap-water,  and  lays  it  moist  upon 
the  copper  plate.  The  soap  makes  the  paper  part  more 
readily  from  the  copper,  ami  the  thick  ink  part  more  read- 
ily from  the  biscuit.  The  copjier  plate  is  now  passed  through 
the  engraver's  cylinder  press,  the  proof  leaf  is  lifted  off  and 
handed  to  the  women,  who  cut  it  into  detached  pieces,  which 
they  apidy  to  the  surface  of  the  biscuit.  .  .  .  The  stone- 
ware biscuit  never  receives  any  jjreparation  before  being 
imprinted,  the  oil  of  the  color  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
fix  the  figures  firmly.  The  printed  paper  is  pressed  and 
rubbed  on  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  about  Ik  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  12  or  15  inches  long.  This  is  used  as  a  bur- 
nisher, one  end  of  it  being  rested  against  the  shoulder, 
and  the  other  end  being  rubbed  upon  the  paper:  by  which 
means  it  transfers  all  the  engraved  traces  to  the  biscuit. 
The  piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that 
the  color  may  take  fast  hold  ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  water, 
and  the  paper  is  washed  away  With  a  sponge.  When  the 
])aper'is  detached,  the  piece  of  ware  is  dipped  in  a  caus- 
tic alkaline  ley  to  saponify  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  im- 
mersed in  tlie  glaze-liquor,  with  which  the  printed  figures 
reailily  adhere.  .  .  .  When  the  paper  impression  is  applied  to 
pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  being  dip])ed  in 
the  water,  because,  being  already  semi-vitrified,  the  paper 
.sticks  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the  biscuit,  and  can  be 
removed  onlj'  by  a  hard  brush.        ^ 

*'  The  impression  above  the  glaze  is  done  by  quite  a  dif- 
ferent process,  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  press. 
A  quantity  of  fine  clean  glue  is  melted  and  poured  hot 
upon  a  large  flat  dish,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  consistence  of  jelly.  When 
cold,  it  is  divided  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  the  coj>per  plates 
it  is  intended  to  cover.  The  operative  (a  woman)  rubs  the 
engraved  copper  plate  gently  over  with  linseed  oil  boiled 
thick,  immediately  after  which  she  applies  the  cake  of 
glue,  which  she  jiresses  down  with  a  silk  dossil  filled  with 
bran.  The  cake  licks  up  all  the  oil  out  of  the  engraved 
lines ;  it  is  then  cautiously  lifted  off,  and  transferred  to  the 
sitrfaeo  of  the  glazed  ware  which  it  is  intended  to  print. 
The  glue-cake  being  removed,  the  enamel  surface  must  be 
rubbed  with  a  little  cotton,  whereby  the  metallic  colors  are 
attached  only  on  the  lines  charged  with  oil;  the  piece  is 
then  heated  under  the  muffle."     ( l/re.) 

Oninmentfi  aud  Coloring.^'*  Common  stoneware  is  col- 
ored by  means  of  two  kinds  of  apjiaratus — the  one  called 
the  blowing-pot.  the  other  the  worming-pot.  The  orna- 
ments, made  in  relief  in  France,  are  made  hollow  (intaglio) 
in  I'iugland  by  means  of  a  mould  engraved  in  relief  which 
is  passed  over  the  article.  The  impression  which  it  pro- 
duces is  filled  with  a  thick  clay  paste,  which  the  workman 
throws  on  with  the  blowing-pot.  This  is  a  vessel  like  a 
tea-pot,  having  a  spout,  but  it  is  hermetically  scaled  at  top 
with  a  clay  ]>iug,  after  being  filled  with  the  pasty  liquor. 
The  workman  by  blowing  in  at  the  spout  causes  the  liquor 
to  tly  out  through  a  quill  pipe  which  goes  down  through 
the  cl:iy  Jilug  into  the  liquor.  The  jet  is  made  to  play  upon 
the  piece  while  it  is  being  turned  upon  the  lathe:  so  that 
the  hfdiows  previously  made  in  it  by  the  mould  or  stamp 
are  filled  with  a  paste  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the 
body.  When  the  ])icce  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to 
hear  working,  the  excess  of  the  jiaste  is  removed  by  an  in- 
strument called  a  toiiniaHiii  till  the  ornamental  figure  pro- 
duced by  the  stamp  be  laid  bare:  in  which  case  merelythc 
color  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression.  liy  passing 
in  this  manner  several  vessels  of  clay  liquor  of  different 
colors  over  each  other  with  the  blowing-pot.  network  and 
dcnrations  of  difi'erent  colors  and  shades  arc  very  rapidly 
produced.  The  serpentine  or  snake  jtots,  established  on 
the  same  principle,  are  made  of  tin  plate  in  three  com- 
partments, each  containing  a  different  color.  These  open 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel  in  a  common  orifice,  terminated  by 
small  quill  tubes.  On  inclining  the  vessel,  the  three  colors 
flow  out  at  once  in  the  same  proportion  at  the  one  orifice, 
and  are  let  fall  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  slowly 
turned  upon  the  lathe,  whereby  curious  serpent-like  orna- 
ments may  be  readily  obtained.  The  clay-liquor  ought  to 
be  in  keeping  witii  the  stoneware  paste.  The  blues  suc- 
ceed best  when  the  ornaments  are  miide  with  the  finer  pot- 
tery mixtures  given  above.  .  .  .   To  produce  yellow  impres- 


sions upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre  is  ground  up  with  a 
email  quantity  of  antimony.  The  flux  consists  of  flint- 
glass  and  flints  in  equal  weights.  The  composition  for 
white  designs  is  made  by  grinding  cilex  up  with  that  flux, 
and  printing  it  on  as  for  blue  colors  upon  brown  or  other 
colored  stoneware,  which  shows  ofl'  the  light  hues."    (  i're.) 

Enamel  colors  for  painting  on  granite  ware,  etc.,  are  me- 
tallic oxides  with  a  fu^-ible  flux,  as  borax,  flint,  oxide  of 
lead,  etc.  They  are  applied  with  essential  oils— turpen- 
tine or  lavender.  The  ground  is  laid  by  applying  boiled 
oil  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  then  levelling,  iuHniuQ,  to 
secure  a  uniform  coating,  and  finally  applying  the  c(dor  in 
the  form  of  powder  with  cotton  wool,  liold  is  used  in  the 
form  of  an  amalgam  ground  to  powder  with  flux,  and  is 
applied  either  to  the  oiled  surface  or  wilh  a  brush.  After 
the  ware  has  been  bnked  in  the  muflle,  the  dead  surface  of 
gold  is  burnished  wilh  agate. 

M*:tiil(ic  Lustres  are  apjdied  to  a  surface  of  lead  glaze, 
composed  of  GO  litharge,  iiG  feldsjiar,  1.')  of  flint.  Silver 
and  platina  are  applied  on  a  white  ground,  gold  and  copper 
on  a  colored  ground.  Gold  and  platina  are  apjtlied  to 
ware  nmde  on  purpose,  composed  of  4  parts  of  clay,  4  of 
flint,  4  of  china  clay,  and  fi  of  fehlspar.  To  make  brown 
figures  in  relief  on  a  white  body,  this  is  mixed  with  water 
till  it  weighs  26  ounces  per  pint.  (Johi  lustre  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  adding  tin,  and  pouring 
into  balsam  of  sulphur  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  linseed  oil. 
IMatina  lustre  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of 

{ilatina  in  aqua  regia  with  npirit  of  tnr  (tar  and  sulphur 
>oiled  in  linseed  oil),  or  by  applying  the  ammonia-chloride 
of  platinum.  Iron  lustre  is  obtained  with  a  solution  of 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  spirit  of  tar.  These 
lustres  are  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  burned  in 
the  muffle,  and  burnished  if  necessary. 

Wriif/irnod  Wttre  includes  a  variety  of  fine  stonewares, 
mostly  unglazed,  which  were  introduced  by  Wedgwood. 
Tliey  are  known  as  jasper,  onyx,  agate,  porphyry,  terra- 
cotta, basalt,  etc.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of 
the  mass,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  exquisite 
finish  and  delicacy  of  detail.  Jasper  or  onyx  ware  con- 
sists of  a  porcelain-like  mass,  either  white  or  colored 
throughout  with  metallic  oxides.  Hy  a  combination  of 
white  on  a  colored  ground  the  most  bc:iutiful  eametts,  me- 
dallion portraits,  etc..  are  prodm-ed.  The  following  mix- 
tures are  characteristic  for  the  white  body: 


Blue  plastic  clay 2ti 

Kaolin,  Cornish  china  clay 

flint 15 

Feldspar,  Cornish  stone 15 

Sulphate  of  baryta 47 

Sulphate  of  strontia 10 

Sulphate  of  lime C 

Bone-ash 


11. 

HI. 

IV. 

15 

90 

;» 

15 

GO 

15 

15 

40 

10 

.10 

10 

160 

50 

23 


119      lOS       3.^8 


J5 
108 


Tho  colored  bodies  were  produccil  by  adding  to  thopc  me- 
tallic oxide.s — 0.25  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt  for 
blue;  oxide  of  chroiniuni  or  oxide  of  niekol  with  potash 
for  greens;  oxide  of  inanguncse  fitr  dark  purple;  gold  pre- 
cipitated by  tin  for  rose:  antimony  for  orange;  oxide  of 
copper  for  leaf-greens:  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  or 
oclire.^  for  black  ;  nickel  and  umber  for  brown.  This  paste 
is  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  on  a  lathe  or  in  moulds. 
The  ornaments,  in  the  same  or  dilTerent  colors,  are  mould- 
ed separately,  applied  with  gum-wator,  and  carefully  tin- 
ished  with  tools.  One  firing  is  suflieicnt,  unless  the  inner 
surface  is  to  be  gla/ed.  .'omc  of  the  most  beautiful  results 
were  obtained  with  while  medallions  on  a  deep-blue  grouml. 
Wedgwood's  copy  of  the  I'ortland  Vase  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  this  ware,  liasalt  or  black  Egyp- 
tian ware  is  employed  for  the  rcnroduclion  of  ancient 
Egyptian  vascS,  etc.     It  is  made  of  the  following  mixtures  : 

I. 

Blue  plastic  clay 200 

Kid  clay ■■■" 

Ochre,  calcined 200 

Iron  scales,  protosesquioxiUe « 

Oxide  of  manganese .f*** 

400 

EncauDllc  Painliiij  was  introduced  by  Wedgwood  us  a 
revival  of  tho  work  of  tho  ancient  Etruscans,  whoso  ware 
shows  none  of  the  glossy  luslro  of  enamels  or  vitrinnble 
colors.  His  colors  were  composed  as  follows,  the  "  slip  " 
being  the  huily  of  his  jasper  ware : 

wtilu.  I  BlM». 

Blue  clay   *•  Etfvptlan  black  slip... 12 

China  clay lOiWhlte  .Up 3 

l.-|ii,t 10  Bluo»llp - 3 

leldspar - 8 

Onm.  HI"*. 

While  slip 12' While  slip 2. 

Blue  slip I  Cobalt-oxide li 

Ni.k.l-oxid.' 1 


II. 

III. 

100 

200 

«... 

:«io 

100  ■ 

100 

35 

40 

100 

275 

700 

i;]76 
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Glazinff  or  EnameUiufj  is  rarely  resorted  to  with  this  kind 
of  fine  stonewure.  T!ie  interior  of  the  Wedgwood  vessels 
is  suinetimc.-*  enftinelk'tl :  for  the  bliick  ware,  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  (i  piirts  ul  red  lead,  1  of  Hint,  and  ith  part  of 
oxitie  of  mungiinese  is  used.  A  peculiar  thin  glaze,  or 
rather  gloss,  is  often  given  to  stoneware  by  the  ]»rocess 
calk'tl  Minearhifj.  The  once-baked  ware  is  placed  in  seggars 
which  are  smeared  on  the  interior  with  more  or  lei's  vola- 
tile mixtures,  which  a?^sume  the  form  of  vapors  during  the 
second  firing,  and,  reacting  with  the  materials  of  which  the 
ware  is  composed,  produce  thin  glazes  consisting  of  silicates 
or  boro-silicates.  I'ieccs  of  ware  coated  with  the  mixtures, 
called  Jv/Vac^*r('e«,  are  often  placed  in  the  seggars  witli  the 
articles  to  be  glazed.  The  following  are  smears  often  used  : 
I.  U.  III.  IV. 


Litharge 6  •* 

Stone 3  1 

Common  salt 3  3  5  2 

Bone-ash 5  5 

Flint 10  1 

Nitre ^^ _^  _3  

12  8  23  8 

The  glazes  used  for  porcelain  or  for  granite  ware  may  also 
be  employed  by  immersion.  Unglazed  AVedgwood  ware  is 
sometimes  made  without  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  suitable  mixture:  plastic  blue  clay,  kaolin,  fire- 
clay, together  one-half:  the  other  half  fehlspar.  Cornish 
stone.  This  is  more  fusible  and  much  che.^J>e^  than  hard 
porcelain.  It  may  be  colored  superficially,  or  ornamented 
with  colored  mixtures  of  a  similar  material  in  relief.  Mor- 
tar  hmly  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  plastic  blue  clay,  1  of 
kaolin,  china  clay,  2  of  flint,  3  of  Cornish  stone. 

Stonexcare 


Lacquered  wares,  called  also  terralite  and  aiderolitc^  are 
intermediate  between  fine  and  common  stoneware,  have  no 
glaze,  but  a  strong  surface-color  of  varnish  or  lacquer. 
The  color  is  mixed  with  varnish  and  a]iplied  to  the  baked 
ware,  which  is  then  heated  in  a  slow  oven  to  fix  the  surface. 
Another  fine  ^toneware  is  known  as  lava,  and  extensively 
manufactured  in  (Germany.  The  mass  is  jdastic,  and  is  of- 
ten made  into  baskets  in  imitation  of  willow  wicker-work. 

i'ummoH  Stumtrare  is  made  of  certain  plastic  clavs  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  fluxing  materials.  Fine  sand  or  pul- 
verized fragments  of  stoneware  are  sometimes  added  when 
the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in  quartz,  to  prevent  undue 
shrinkage  and  cracking  during  tlie  firing.  The  ware  is 
semi-fused  :  the  color  is  generally  gray.  The  clay  is  mere- 
ly kneaded  in  the  pug-mill  and  worked  by  hand.  JIuch 
of  this  ware  is  formed  on  the  wheel;  large  vessels  for 
chemical  works,  etc.,  are  moulded.  An  agreeable  color  is 
often  produced  by  a  wash  of  ferruginous  clay  or  ot-hrc. 
For  firing,  horizontal  kilns  or  furnaces  are  used,  with  no 
seggars.  The  mass  being  vitreous,  glaze  is  unnecessary. 
Cheap  glazes  are,  however,  often  used,  such  as  iron  slag 
ground  with  water,  or  usually  the  salt  glaze.  This  glaze 
is  secured  by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln  toward  the  close 
of  the  firing.  The  salt  ( chlori<Je  of  sodium  i  being  volatile, 
rises  in  vapor,  and.  in  the  presence  of  steam  from  the  ware 
or  fuel,  is  decomposed  by  the  silica  of  the  ware,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  escapes  as  gas,  and  a  silicate  of 
soda  on  the  surface  of  the  ware,  which,  uniting  with  the 
clay,  forms  a  silicate  of  soda  and  alumina,  an  artificial 
feldspar  like  the  glaze  on  hard  porcelain.  Muspratt  gives 
the  following  analyses  of  stoneware:  • 

Glazed. 


PlM.. 

Silleii. 

AlamiDft. 

Oxide  or 

iron. 

Lime. 

Usgnesla. 

Alkali. 

Loss. 

Parts. 

DescriptioD. 

St.  Aiuand 

75.00 

22.10 

1.00 

0.25 

traces. 

0.84 

0.81 

100.00 

Common  body;  earthv  Klaze. 

Helsingborg... 

74.60 

19.00 

4.25 

0.62 

t  races. 

1.30 

0.23 

100.00 

Coarse   grayish    body,    ill    moulded; 
•glazed  with  salt. 

Voisiolieu 

74.30 

19.50 

3.90 

0.50 

0.80 

0.50 

0.50 

100.00 

1  Fine  whitish  body,  well  moulded  ;  salt 

1     glaze. 

(Fine    whitish    bodv,    well    monUlcd, 

Vauxhall 

74.00 

27.04 

2.00 

0.60 

0.17 

1.06 

0.13 

100.00 

<      with  a  porous  external  surface  ;  salt 
glazed. 

Freehen 

64.01 

24.50 

8.50 

0.56 

0.92 

1.42 

0.09 

100.00 

/Dark  brown  body,  fine,  well  moulded  ; 
\     covered  with  an  earthy  glaze. 

Stoneware  Uvglazed. 


Place. 

Silica. 

AlumlQa. 

Oside  of 
iron. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

AUall. 

Loss. 

Parts. 

Description. 

Baltimore 

Wedgwood 

Saveignies. 

67.40 
66.49 
65.80 
62.04 

62.00 

29.00 
26.00 
27.64 
20.30 

22.00 

2.00 
6.12 
4.25 
15.58 

14.00 

0.60 
1.04 
1.12 
1.08 

0.50 

0.15 
0.04 

traces, 
traces. 

0.60 

0.20 

0.24 

traces. 

1.00 

0.40 

0.31 
1.00 

0.50 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

Very  fine  whitish  body. 

( Very  fine  yellowish  body,  very  aonor- 

1     ous,  well  moulded. 

Clear  brown  body,  coarse,  very  sonorous. 

(Very  fine   body,  well  moulded,  of  a 

(     deep  brown-red  color. 

/Very  fine  body,  well   moulded,  of  a 

\     deep  brown-red  color. 

China       

Earthcnicare  includes  those  varieties  of  pottery  which 
present  an  oj)en,  porous  body,  which  is  opaque,  little  so- 
norous, and  generally  pretty  hard.  It  is  sometimes  un- 
glazed for  water-coolers,  crucibles,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  but  its 
porosity  makes  it  necessary  to  glaze  it  for  holding  liquids, 
and  by  glazing  and  decoration  it  can  be  made  very  beau- 
tiful. The  peculiarities  of  the  manufacture  are  (1)  the  use 
of  clay  and  flint  without  any  flux,  or  of  clays  alone;  and 
(2)  firing  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to  preclude  the  fusion 
of  any  of  the  constituents.  The  ghize  must  necessarily  be 
very  fusible.  This  ware  includes  the  fine  English  ware, 
Dutch  or  delftware,  the  majolica  or  faience,  ordinary  pot- 
tery, terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  etc. 

Fine  Earthenware  is  largely  manufactured  in  England, 
the  materials  being  the  same  as  those  for  fine  stoneware: 
(1)  blue  jilastic  clay;  (2)  kaolin,  Cornish  china  clay;  [?») 
flint;  and  (4)  feldspar,  Cornish  stone.  These  two  wares 
pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  the  earthen- 
ware being  distinguished  by  a  smaller  percentage  of  feld- 
spar, Cornish  stone,  and  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
firing.     The  difl*erence  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  : 


Granite,  or  Cream- 
iroDstone  colored 
chiaa  ware.  ware- 
Blue  clay 17.54  45 

Cornish  china  clay 26.31  24 

Flint 21.06  18  ' 

Cornish  stone .S5.09  2.3 

100.  100 


Fine 
earthen- 
wnre. 


12.50 


100. 


The  material  is  very  plastic,  and  readily  formed  on  the 
wheel  or  by  pressing  in  plaster  moulds.  The  ware  is 
fired  in  seggars.  The  glaze  contains  lead,  and  often  borax, 
sometimes  fritted,  is  ground  to  slip,  and  applied  to  the 
biscuit  by  immersion.  A  little  cobalt  oxide  is  added 
for  whites,  ami  other  oxides  for  colors.     The  glazes  for 


fine  stoneware  are  all  applicable.     The  following  are  a 

few  examples  : 

Cream- 
color. 


Rocking- 
ham. 


White  lead 300 

Red  lead 

Cornish  stone 150 

Blue  clay 

Kaolin 

Flint 35 

Borax 4 

Oxide  manganese 

Whiting 


42 
6 


4i 


GO 

100 

10 
60 

70 

25 


Decorating  is  executed  as  in  the  case  of  fine  stoneware. 

Clfiy  J*ipf-»  arc  made  from  extremely  plastic  clay,  free  from 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime.  The  ends  are  sometimes  glazed  to 
prevent  adhesion  to  the  lips.  The  glaze  is  composed  of 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  with  sand,  salt,  and  soda-ash. 

/Jt:f/tirare,  Mttjoliro,  Faience,  are  soft,  porous,  opaque 
earthenwares  coated  with  an  opaque  enamel,  the  colors 
applied  to  the  enamel  by  the  brush,  or  by  ]irinting  and 
transfer,  and  the  ware  subjected  to  a  third  firing  in  the 
muffle.  The  materials  are  plastic  clay,  calcareous  clays, 
and  quartz-santl.     The  Paris  ware  is  composed  of: 

Plastic  clay  from  Arcueil 8 

Cireenish  clay  marl 36 

White  calcareous  marl 28 

Yelluwish  marly  sand •  28 

100 
The  mass  is  very  plastic,  easily  formed  on  the  wheel,  and. 
if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  fuses.  The  fullnwing 
is  an  exam])le  of  a  white  enamel  for  this  ware:  Calcine 
together  77  parts  of  lead  and  23  of  tin  :  combine  44  parts 
of  the  resulting  mixture  of  oxides  with  44  of  sand,  2  of 
red  lead,  8  of  salt,  and  S  of  scida.  For  colors  use  for  yellow 
9  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony;  blue,  0  parts  of  oxide  of 
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cobalt;  green,  5  parts  of  oxide  of  copper;  violet.  4  parts 
of  oxide  of  iiiangnnese,  witii  white  enamel  in  each  case  to 
make  10(1  ])art^.  Oxide  of  ehroniium  may  be  used  fur  green, 
and  gold  for  rose  and  purple-red.  Carnation-pink,  a  chru- 
Ulium  compound  of  tin.  is  prepared  by  calcining  HHI  parts 
of  oxide  of  tin,  ;>4  of  chalk,  4  of  bichromate  of  pntasli,  ,')  of 
silica,  and  I  of  alumina,  and  washing  with  hydrochloricaeid. 
Lu.''tres.  etc.,  are  obtained  as  already  described.  Analyses 
of  these  wares  from  Muspratt; 

i(fl»    OvlfV  Carbonic 
DoHcription  oreartbCDWare.       Silica.  Alumioa.  I.ime.    "'".„  otlrn   acid  and 

loss. 

Irali.in  from  Lucca  della 

Uohbia 49.B5    115.50    22.40    0.17    3.70      8..'i8 

Majolica 48.00     17.,50    20.12     1.17    3.7.5      9.46 

Old   Spanish 46.04     18,4.5     17.04    0.87     3.04     1.S.90 

Manasscs,  near  Valencia.  84.71     18,80    19.60  trace.  2.20      4.60 

Delft 49.07     16.19     18.01     0,82    2.S2     l;i,09 

Persian 48,.54     12,0.5     19.2.5     0.:iO    .■1,14     10.72 

From  Rouen 47,96     1.5,02    20,24    0,44    4,07     12,27 

From  Nevers 56,49     19,22     14.96     0,71     2,12      6,.50 

Kr.ini  Paris 61.50     12.99     16.24    0,13    3,01       6.10 

I'nmmnn  Earthenware,  or  Pftttert/,  is  earthy,  very  porous, 
soft,  colored,  and  easy  of  fusion.  It  is  made  of  common 
plastic  clays,  with,  when  necessary,  an  addition  of  sand  or 
refuse  fire-brick  or  anthracite  coal-ashes.  The  glaze  is 
generally  obtained  by  applying  red  lead  or  galena  to  the 
green  ware  and  liring  nnly  once.  The  ware  is  formed  on 
the  wheel.  To  make  the  glaze,  opaque  oxide  of  tin  is  often 
added,  and  other  metallic  oxides  for  colors.  As  articles  of 
furnl  kept  in  such  vessels  are  liable  to  become  pois(mous  by 
dissulving  the  lead,  a  glaze  free  from  lead  may  be  prepared 
from  100  jiarts  of  bora.x,  60  of  feldspar,  and  611  of  loam. 
Temi'vott't  is  a  variety  of  earthenware.  Iirick»  and  tiles 
are  pre]>ared  from  common  clays.  Fire-brick,  stovv-liniiujn, 
and  crifritt/cH  are  made  from  very  refractory  clays,  free 
from  iron.  etc.  Fragments  of  burned  bricks  are  always 
adiled.     (.See  article  liuicKS,  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  (iir.i.Moiti:.) 

StatifftirN. — l*ottery  is  manufactured  in  all  countries. 
Hard  porcelain  is  made  at  the  imperial  I'actory  at  lierlin, 
the  royal  works  at  Meissen,  IS'ymphenberg,  ,Sevres,  and 
largely  at  private  establishments  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially at  Limoges  in  France.  In  the  U.  S.  its  manufacture 
hjis  been  successfully  introduced  by  T.  C  .Smith  &  Son  at 
the  Union  Porcelain  Works  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island. 
Tender  porcelain  is  largely  manufactured  in  England. 
Granite  ware,  Wedgwood,  Parian,  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  stoneware  and  of  fine  earthenware,  faience,  and  ma- 
jolica, arc  most  extensively  made  in  Kngland.  The  "  Pot- 
teries "  in  Staffordshire  many  years  ago  employed  100,000 
operatives,  using  250  kilns.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  East  Liver- 
pool, 0.,  are  the  seats  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  U.  S. 
These  wares  are  also  largely  manufactured  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  New  York,  .ler.sey  City.  N.  .!..  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more. Cincinnati,  ().,  St,  Louis,  and  other  cities. 

Literature. — See  Pottery;  Brongniart,  Traite  dea  Arta 
cframiijue/i  {Paris.  1844):  Arnoux,  Lectures  on  the  Results 
of  the  Great  E.rhih.  (Lond..  1S52)  ;  Marryat.  I'oltery  ami 
Foreelnin  (Lond.,  186"):  liirch.  Ancient  /'otter;/  (Lond., 
186,S)  ;  W.  ChalTers,  Marks  and  Mono;/rams  on  J'ottery 
(Lond.,  lSfi;i);  R.  W.  Hinns,  A  Century'  of  Pottery  in  the 
Cil;/ of  Worcester  (Lond.,  18(i6);  Descript.  Cat.  of  Majolica 
in  S.  h'cnsin'/toti  ^h^sculn  ;  'J'reailwcll,  Manual  of  Pottery 
and  I'orcclai'u  (N.  Y.,  1872)  :  .lac(iucmart.  Hist,  of  the  Cera- 
mic .Srt  (LoniL,  187:));  Kliza  Meteyard,  Weilcjwood  and  his 
Works  (Lond.,  1873);  Champion,  'Aro  Centuries  of  Cera- 
mic Art  111  llristol  (Lond.,  1873);  licckwith.  On  Pottery 
(N.  Y.):  W.  P.  Plake.  Ceramic  Art  at  the  Vienna  Ejrhili. 
(U.  i^*.  Com..  N'.  Y.,  187.')):  Audsley  and  liornes,  AVniiim- 
Art  of  Ja/ian  (  Lond.,  1876) ;  F.  Knapp,  Technoloipj  (vol.  ii., 
Lond.,  1848);  ib.,  Lehrliuch  dcr  ehem.  Teehn<do;iie  (Hraun- 
sehweig,  1874) ;  Muspratt's  CViciii.  (especially  last  Gor.  ed.): 
H.  Kcrl,  Aljriss  dec  'fhomeaaren-industrie;  R.  Y.  Wagner, 
Teehnoloijic  and  Jahrcsb.  d.  ehem.  Tech.    C.  F.  ClIANOl.EK. 

Pot'tilifiter  ( IIi-;vitv).  P.mit..  b.  in  count.v  Down,  Ire- 
land, in  1789  ;  went  in  1801  as  a  cadet  to  India,  where  ho 
rose  through  ;ill  the  grades  of  the  service;  was  jiolitical 
resident  in  (,'uteh  ami  Sciude  1824-30  ;  was  nmde  a  baronet 
Dee.,  18.'l',l:  went  to  China  as  ambassador  and  superin- 
tendent of  Ilritish  trade  1811  :  co-opei-atod  with  Admiral 
Parker  in  I'll'ccting  tlie  capture  of  .Vlnoy  and  olhcr  places: 
concluded  the  treaty  of  pence  of  Aug.  29,  1812,  which 
opened  five  Chinese  ports  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations; 
was  appointeii  governor  of  Hong-Kong  .Apr.,  IS  13;  be- 
came privy  councillor  on  his  return  to  Kngland  May, 
1811;  was  governor  of  Capo  Colony  lS4f>-t7,  and  governor 
and  eommandcr-in-chief  of  Madras  presidency  1817-61. 
I),  at  Yaletta.  .Malta,  .Mar.  IS.  1864.  Author  of  Travtli 
in  llelooehislau  and  Sinde  (1816). 

I'ot'to,  a  name  a]iplieil  to  the  Ivixkajoi-  (which  sec). 

I'otts  (Geouoe).  I).  I>..  b,  at  Philailelphia,  Pa..  Mar.  16. 
1802;  graduated  at  the  I'nivorsily  of  Pennsylvania  1811), 
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and  was  for  more  than  two  years  a  member  of  the  class 
which  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary  1822  :  was  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Natchez,  Miiy.,  1823-36,  of  the  lluane  street 
church.  New  York.  Is:i6-14.  and  of  the  University  Place 
churih  from  |sn  to  his  death.  Sept.  16,  lSli4.  Author  of 
a  number  of  ]iublishcd  sermons,  a<ldresses,  and  pamphlets, 
and  had  a  controversy  with  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Wain- 
wright  (1844)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
necessity  of  ejdscopal  ordination. 

Potts  (St.vcv  G,vrd,vek),  b.  at  Ilarrisbnrg,  Pa.,  in  1800  ; 
edited  the  I^mporium  newspaper  1821  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1827;  member  of  the  legislature  I8i'S-2y  :  clerk  of 
the  New  Jersey  court  of  chancery  1831—11  ;  jurlge  of  the 
supreme  court  1862-6'J;  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise 
the  laws  of  New  .lei'sey  1846;  wrote  frequently  for  peri- 
odicals; ]iublisheil  Vil'taije  Tales  (1827),  Precedents  and 
Notes  of  Practice  in  the  Xeir  Jersey  Court  uf  Chancery  (liiW). 
D.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Ajir.  »,  18(55. 

Potts'grove,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  includes  the 
borough  of  Pottstown.     P.  2895. 

Potts'town,  p.-b.,  Pottsgrove  tp.,  Montgomery  co.. 
Pa.,  on  Philailclpiiia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  36  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  has  2  scmin:iries,  good  public-schools,  12 
churches.  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  the  works  of 
the  Pottstown  Iron  Co..  the  repair-shops  ami  offices  of  the 
Philadclj)hia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  a  rolling-mill,  and  an 
anthracite  furnace.  It  is  located  in  a  rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  section.     P.  4126. 

D.ivis  &  BiNDEii,  Eds.  "  Pottstow.v  Daily  Ledger." 

Potts'ville,  city.  cap.  of  8ehuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  situated 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  9;>  miles  by  rail 
from  Philadelphia,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R,.  owes  its  imjtortancc  to  the  anthracite  coal- 
trade,  being  the  emporium  of  the  S(djuylkill  coal-region. 
Iron  ore  abounds,  and  two  shafts  arc  now  being  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  1600  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  underlying  coal- 
vein.  It  has  3  furnaces.  2  rolling-mills,  several  boiler, 
engine,  and  machine  shojts,  stove  and  hollow-ware  foun- 
dries, a  sinke-mill,  2  planing-mills,  a  jiottcry,  a  boat  and 
stave  factory,  ami  other  minor  manufacturing  interests. 
Pottsville  contains  18  churches.  1(1  banks,  an  opera-house, 
a  benevolent  home  for  children,  a  free  reading-room,  1 
horse  railway,  2  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers.  P. 
12,381.  II.  C.  Siieafer,  Ed.  "  Mi.nkr's  Joirnal." 

Pouched  Rat.     See  Gopher. 

Poucliet'  iKti.ix  .Aikiiimede),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Rouen, 
France.  Aug.  2(i,  1800;  took  his  medical  degree  at  Paris 
1827  ;  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  museum 
of  Rouen,  and  in  183S  a  professor  in  the  medical  school 
and  the  up|ier  school  of  science  of  Rouen  :  attained  fame 
as  an  observer  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  generation, 
upon  which  he  ]iublished  two  memoiis  (1867  and  1S63) ; 
author  of  several  botanical,  zoological,  physiological,  and 
other  works  :  ]iublisheil  in  1866  a  well-known  popular 
scientific  work  called  L'Cuirers,  translated  into  English. 

Pouglikeep'sie,  city  and  tp.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
Hudson  Hiver,  76  miles  N.  of  New  York  and  ('■'.!  miles  S. 
of  Albanv.  is  the  capital  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  in  hit. 
41"  42'  13"  N.,  Ion.  73°  56'  211"  W.,  and  is  the  western  ter- 
minus of  Poughkccpsic  Hartford  and  Boston  R.  K.  Pough 
kecpsie  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Thefirst  substantial  building  was  erected 
not  far  from  1706.  The  legislature  of  New  York  met  in 
Poughkccpsic  in  1778  to  give  assent  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Here  also,  on  .luly  2(i,  17SS,  the  national 
Constitution  was  ratified  in  Stale  convention.  The  city  is 
partlv  upon  a  hillside  sloping  to  the  river,  but  ehiclly  upon 
table-laud,  back  of  which  is  College  Hill,  whose  summit  is 
600  feet  above  the  town.  It  is  one  (d'  the  most  delightlill 
places  of  resilience  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  distinguished  lor  its 
seminaries  of  learning,  having  4  large  boarding-schools 
for  girls,  2  for  bovs,  and  a  commercial  college.  Hero 
also,  2  miles  E.  of  tho  city,  is  the  flourishing  \  assar 
College  for  young  ladies,  foumled  in  1861  by  Matthew 
Vassar.  Poughkcepsie  contains  20  chimdies,  (1  national 
banks,  1  savings  bank,  n  public  library,  orphan  n.-ylum, 
old  ladies'  home,  hospital,  and  other  einiritable  insti- 
lutions.  Outside  the  city  limits,  to  the  N..  is  the  Hud- 
son Hiver  Hospital  for  the  I  iisanc.  occupying  one  of  the 
finest  sites  on  the  river.  There  are  many  im|>ortant  and 
flourishing  inanufiieturing  iiitecesls  in  the  cily,  among 
which  arc  dvewoods,  carpets,  pins,  Iron,  and  shoes.  Tho 
oity  has  2  gas  companies.  6  weekly  newiipapor»  ami  3  daily. 
A  horse  railroa.l  connects  the  western  and  easlorn  cilrciiie-, 
running  from  the  river  to  Vn.ssnr  Cidlege.  Among  the 
corporate  companies  is  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Co,,  hnv 
ing  in  contemplation  a  bridge  aeniss  the  Hudson  as  ii  con 
necliiig-link  between  New  Kngland  and  the  coal-regions, 
Tho  oity  has  oloan  and  finolj-iiljadwl  slroeU,  »n<J  many 
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beautiful  residences.  It  has  a  good  sewerage  system,  and 
iin  iibundiint  >u|>|)1t  of  water  from  Hudson  River,  tlie 
water  beins  forced  by  |iuuii>s  to  a  large  reservoir  on  Col- 
lege Hill,  und  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city.  1'. 
of'eitv,  20,OS0  ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  -louy. 

Fhamis  U.  VViiF.Er.rit. 

I'ouillet'  (CLAinF.  Pkrvais  Mathiasi,  b.  at  Cuzunoc. 
del>iirliuelit  of  Ooubs,  France.  Feb.  10,  17'Jl  ;  was  c<lucaled 
at  the  normal  school  of  Paris:  becuuie  teacher  of  physical 
science  to  the  sons  of  Louis  I'hilipiic.  and  in  li<21)  i)ro- 
fessor,  afterward  direct. .r,  of  the  Conservatory  of  .-Vrt 
and  Industrv,  but  retired  after  the  cm/i  d'itat.  D.  at 
Paris  .luue  IJ,  ISSS.  He  wrote  Elfmeuli  ilc  Pht/aiqiic  rx- 
pfrimcuUile  €t  ,le  MHcorolvgie  (2  vols.,  1827)  aud  S.,li..H, 
ijfniraUt  de  I'liyii<iiic  et  tie  MitiuruloijU  (ISOU),  besides 
several  minor  works. 

Potijoiilat'  (Jkan  .Ioski'H  FitAxrois).  b.  .Ian.  2fi,  ISO,"*, 
at  Lafare,  department  of  liouchcs-do-Khonc,  France; 
studied  at  M\  and  Paris:  accmupanicd  .Michaud  in  lS:iO 
to  the  Orient,  and  in  ls:iy  to  Italy,  and  jiurticipatc.l  in 
several  of  his  publications;  wrote  ///.»".«  ''■■  Jcrm„Um  (2 
vols.,  1S41 ),  U,;i;!re  d,  Si.  .l.o/"»l/»  (3  vols.,  1.S44),  /.c  (  nr- 
dinrtl  Muiini  (1855),  and  other  works.     1).  Jan.  (,  1880. 

Poulp  [Fr.  poidiit].  the  generic  name  of  the  eight- 
f.Kited  dibranchiate  cephalopods.     (See  Cei-halotoda  and 

OCTOI'OOA.) 

Poul'son  (Zachariah),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 
.I.  17B1  ;  edited  and  published  the  Aimrii-un  Daili/  Adrtr- 
ti«n:  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  from  Oct.. 
isno,  to  Dec.  28,"  18:)y ;  published  I'ouUun't  'J'oicn  und 
Com'itni  Almtmiic  for  many  years,  and  was  long  printer  to 
the  State  senate.     D.  at  Philadelphia  .July  :il,  18W. 

Poul'tice,  a  soft  composition  of  bread,  flaxseed,  meal, 
slipperv-elin  bark,  or  herbs,  applied  warm  or  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  will  bear,  in 
order  to  hasten  inflammation  and  produce  suppuration. 
Cold  poultices  or  other  cataplasms — for  instance,  of  cotton- 
wool steeped  in  water— are  applied  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion or  mitigate  pain. 

Ponlt'ney,  p.-tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Rutland,  on  Rutland  and  Washington  division  of  Rutland 
and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  has  an  academy  anrl  several  schools, 
18  churches,' 1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  foundry  and  machine- 
shops,  hotels,  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  an  establishment  , 
fur  making  cheese-factory  apjiaratus.  and  slate-quarries,  j 
p.  2836.  B.  FaisBiE,  Ed.  "  Joi  rnal." 

Poult'ry  [from  the  Fr.  poule,  "  a  hen  "],  all  domesti- 
cated birds,  Gallinacea;,  such  as  the  common  fowl,  the 
(iuinea  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  the  pigeon,  and  palmipeds, 
such  as  the  duck  and  the  goose,  as  far  as  they  are  reareil 
for  useful  purposes.  The  rearing  of  poultry  is  generally 
considered  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  rural  economy.  In 
Northern  France  and  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pome- 
rania  it  is  carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  yields  a  very 
handsome  profit.  One  reason  why  the  roaring  of  poultry 
has  remained  comparatively  undeveloped  on  the  farm  is 
no  doubt  that  poultry  in  large  numbers  may  easily  become 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  hurtful  to  the  fields.  To  this 
objection  it  may  be  answered,  however,  that  poultry  can 
be  reared  with  advantage  in  enclosures  of  comparatively 
small  size.  (See  The  I'eopU's  Practical  Poultry -Book,  by 
D.  T.  Moore,  New  York,  1871.) 

Pounce,  the  name  for  powdered  cuttle-fish  bono  (so 
called).    It  is  used  in  making  moulds  for  delicate  castings, 
for  tooth-powder,  for  polishing,  etc.     Pounce  is  also  pow- 
dered sandarach  or  rosin,  used  for  blotting-sand.  etc. 
Pound.     See  Avoirdupois,  Pharmacy,  and  Weights 
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Pound'riUge,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
11114. 

Pound  Ster'ling,  a  denomination  of  English  money, 
equal  in  value  to  20 "shillings,  or  240  pence,  into  which  a 
pound  of  silver  was  anciently  divided,  thus  giving  origin 
to  the  term  "  pound."  The  word  "  sterling  "  is  of  obscure 
origin,  but  is  probably  derived  from  Eatlerling,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  Baltic  and  German  traders  who  visited 
London  in  the  Middle  .•iges.  The  silver  penny  was  first 
called  Easterling.     (See  CoiNAr.r.,  by  E.  B.  Elliot.) 

Poussin  (Caspar).     See  Dichet. 

Poussin'  (Nicolas),  b.  at  Audely.  in  Normandy.  I.i94  : 
d.  1605;  studied  art  in  Paris  with  Varin  and  Duchesne: 
went  to  Rome  in  1624  ;  attended  the  .schools  of  .Sacchi  and 
Domenichino;  was  deeply  interested  in  antique  art  and 
fascinated  by  Raphael  ;  worked  hard  in  obscurity  and 
poverty  ;  attracted  the  favorable  regard  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,"for  whom  he  painted  the  Deitth  of  Germnnicnt  and 
the  Capture  nf  Jerusalem  :  made  his  way  to  reputation  and 
prosperity;  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIII.  ;  received 
with  distinction  by  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  offered  apartments 


at  the  Tuileries  and  the  position  of  court-painter,  with  a 
salary  of  £120  a  year.  The  jealousies  of  other  artists 
made  him  uncomfortable;  he  went  to  Rome  on  the  (dea  of 
bringing  his  wife  to  Paris,  aud  never  returned.  Poussin 
was  a  careful  and  industrious  painter,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm for  his  art.  on  which,  however,  he  refused  to  set  as 
high  a  market-price  as  his  merit  and  popularity  warrantcii : 
in  consequence  whereof  he  lived  aud  died  in  luoderate  cir- 
cumstances.  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds  warmly  commended  Iho 
accuracy  aiirl  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  .John  Uuskin 
bestows  on  his  landscapes  an  uncoiuiuon  share  of  his  usu- 
ally reluctant  praise.  Poussin  loved  to  paint  suVijccts  from 
classical  mythology,  landscapes  with  figures,  buililings  of 
stately  architecture  with  classical  accessories.  He  was  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  a  sober  colorist,  learned,  but  ]ioctic 
and  imaginative;  he  combined  a  devoted  love  of  his  art 
with  literary  habits  and  fomlncss  for  the  society  of  culti- 
vated men."  Between  :iOO  and  400  of  his  works  are  named 
in  catalogues;  the  National  (iallery  in  London  has  eight; 
the  l)ulwieh  (iallery,  fourteen ;  the  European  galleries 
contain  enough  to  make  his  style  familiar  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  studying  his  work.  Many  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures have  been  engraved.  0.  li.  FnoTiiiNniiAJi. 

Povo'a  de  Varzim',  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Entre  .Miiiho-c-Duro.  on  the  Atlantic,  has  a  good  harbor 
and  valuable  fisheries.  Pop.  6200. 
Powder.  See  Gcxpowder.  by  Col.  J.  G.  Bexto;?. 
Pow'ell,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  200 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Red  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kentucky.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Corn  is  a  leading 
product."    Cap.  Stanton.     P.  2500. 

Powell,  tp.,  Craighead  co.,  Ark.  P.  1098. 
Powell,  tp.,  Scott  CO.,  Va.  P.  2261. 
Powell  (Baden),  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Stamford  Hill,  near 
London.  Aug.  22,  1 706  ;  graduated  at  Oriel  Ccdlege,  Oxford, 
1817;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  from  1827  till  his 
death,  at  London  .June  11,  1860.  Author  of  many  contri- 
butions to  scientific  periodicals,  of  several  mathematical 
treatises,  and  published  An  Hliiorlcal  View  of  the  /'hi/nical 
and  Malhematicnl  Siieiieci,  (1834).  The  Comiectimi  of  Xat- 
tiral  and  Dirine  Truth  (1S3S),  A  Yirw  of  the  I'ndnlatoril 
rilrorii  uf  Liijht  (1842).  Emayn  on  the  Spirit  of  Indmlire 
Philo'nophl/.  the  Unity  of  11Vn7(/»,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Creation  (1855),  Christianity  trilhont  Judaism  (18.")7).  The 
Order  of  Aature  considered  in  Ueferencc  to  the  tVaims  of 
Jlei-elat'ion  (1859).  and  an  essay  On  the  Study  o/  the  Er- 
idenies  of  Christianity,  in  the  celebrated  volume  entitled 
Essays  and  Herieirs  (1860). 

Powell  (Charles  .Sti-art),  b.  in  England  in  1749; 
was  for  some  years  an  actor  at  the  Covent  (iardcn  The- 
atre. London  ;  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket ;  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Boston,' .Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1792,  being  the 
first  occasion  that  dramatic  performances  were  represented 
in  that  city  :  opened  the  new  Bostim  Theatre  as  manager 
Feb..  1794^  with  a  prologue  written  by  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  undertaking;  re- 
mained in  Boston  iintil  1706  ;  was  for  some  years  manager 
of  a  theatre  at  Halifax.  N.  S.     1).  there  Apr.  26,  181 1. 

Powell  (.John  Hare),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
Apr.,  1786;  educated  at  Philadelphia  College;  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  under  William  Pinkney, 
returning  Dec,  1811:  became  brigade-major  to  Gen.  T. 
Cadwallader  Sept.,  1814.  and  inspector-general  Dec.  1814  ; 
was  a  successful  merchant  and  a  scientific  agriculturist ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety 1823;  was  instrumental  in  improving  the  breeds  of 
horned  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  V.  S. ;  was  a  good  speaker 
and  debater;  wrote  much  for  the  agricultural  journals, 
and  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylrania  Anrirntlnral 
.<fociely  and  of  Hints  for  American  Farmer).  D.  at  Phil- 
adelphia .lune  14,  1856. 

Powell  (.John  Wesley),  b.  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y'., 
Mar.  24,  1834;  removeil  in  childhood  to  Wisconsin,  where 
iie  received  a  common-school  education  and  became  a 
teacher;  spent  two  years  at  Obcrlin  College  1854-50; 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history  ;  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Western  States  c<dleeting  specimens;  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  for  the  I'nion  :  lost  his  right  arm  at  Shiloh  ; 
rose  to  be  major ;  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  ^\  cs- 
leyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  1865;  undertook  in 
1.867.  under  authority  of  Congress,  a  scientific  exploration 
of  Colorado  Territory,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years  with  'great  success,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  River, 
where  interesting  di.scoveries  have  been  made  by  Maj. 
Powell's  parties  in  geology,  paleontology,  archtcology, 
and  cthnolosv.  The  work  is  still  (1876)  in  progress  as 
the  second  division  of  the  geographical  and  geological 
survey  of  the  Territories. 
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Powell  (Lazarus  W.),  b.  in  Henderson  co..  Ky.,  Oct. 
6,  1812:  graduated  at  8t.  Josepli's  College.  Uardstown, 
Ky.,  I8;i3,  and  at  the  Transylvania  Law  School  18:i5;  be- 
came a  succesfful  lawyer  and  agriculturist ;  governor  of 
Kentucky  ISjI-f^5:  U.  iS,  Senator  1869-65.  D.  at  Hen- 
derson. Ky.,  July  :i,  1867. 

Powell  (Snellinc),  brother  of  Charle?  S..  b.  at  Taer- 
niarthL-n,  Wales,  in  17.'>8;  made  his  di'djut  as  an  artcir  at 
the  njiLMiing  of  the  Boston  Theatre  Feb.  2.  I7it4,  and  was 
subseijuently  a  successful  manager  of  that  theatre.  D.  at 
Roston  Apr.  8.  1821. 

Powell  (WiM,iA>r  Brnn),  M.  D..  b.  in  Bourbon  co., 
Ky..  .Tan.  8.  17119;  graduated  at  the  Transylvania  Tniver- 
sity  1820.  at  its  medical  school  ]82."i;  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  ])!iysiolngy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  tempera- 
ments, prosecuting  this  study  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  professing  to  road  the  temperament  from  an  examina- 
tiim  of  the  cranium  alone;  became  profej^sor  of  chemistrv 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana  18:55  ;  organized  the 
Memphis  Medical  Institute  1849,  taking  the  chair  of  cer- 
ebral physiology:  removed  to  Covington,  Ky.,  1851;  was 
professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati 
1856-59;  wrote  largely  for  medical,  scientific,  and  literarv 
journals;  published  treatises  on  eclectic  medical  practice, 
and  a  work  entitled  Xaturnl  H'tHtorif  nf  the  Human  Trm- 
ppi-itiiiPutH  (1856),  in  which  he  laid  down  a  method  for  the 
infallible  measurement  of  the  vital  force,  D.  at  Coving- 
ton May  W  1866. 

Powells,  tp..  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     P.  122. 
Powell's   Ford,   v.,  Johnston  tp.,  Shenandoah  co., 
Va.     P.  704. 

PoAV'er  [0.  Fr.  pmtroir^  The  power  of  a  quantity  is 
the  result  obtaineil  by  taking  that  ((uantity  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  as  a  factor.  We  may  regard  the  number  1  as 
the  basis  of  the  powers  of  all  quantities;  and  inasmuch  as 
we  have  not  yet  introduced  any  other  factor,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  the  0  power.  Now.  let  us  take  a  to  represent 
any  quantity,  and  let  1  be  multiplied  by  it;  the  result  may 
be  written  m' ;  and  because  a  is  taken  once  as  a  factor,  this 
result  may  be  <;alled  the  Jirnf  power.  If  this  power  is  mul- 
tiplied by  ((,  the  result  may  be  written  a' ;  and  because  a 
has  been  taken  twice  as  a  factor,  this  result  is  called  the 
Heramf  power;  and  so  on.  After  ti  successive  multiplica- 
tions by  n,  we  reach  a  result  which  may  be  written  o",  and 
which  is  callcJ  the  nth  power  of  a.  If  we  commence  with 
1,  which  is  the  0  power  of  a,  we  have  the  series 

1,  «',  '('''.  n^ a^, 

n  being  any  positive  whole  number.  This  series  is  called 
the  series  of  itMcemliitf/  powers.  If  we  now  commence  \vith 
«'^,  and  divide  successively  by  n,  we  have  a  series  of  de- 
scending powers,  and  when  we  reach  the  term  1,  if  we  go 
on  with  the  division,  we  shall  have,  in  continuation,  the 
series 

i    _L   J_  L 

a    ti^     u^  «»* 

From  analogy,  the  terms  of  this  new  series  may  be  written 

a  ~  * ,  rt  "  -'j  a  ~  '  .  .  .  a  ~  ", 
from  which  we  see  that  the  entire  series  may  bo  placed 
under  the  form 

<!-'*,  .  .  .  a  ~  '^.  a  -  1,  (i^,  a*,  a^  .  .  .  a**, 
a  perios  such  that  any  term  may  he  derived  from  the 
preceding  one  by  multiplying  by  the  root  «,  or  from 
the  succeetling  one  by  dividing  by  the  root  a.  This  se- 
ries illustrates  the  relation  bt'twecn  positive  and  negative 
powers.  In  each  term  tiie  number  written  over  the  root  u 
is  an  fjrpontnt ;  when  the  exponent  is  positive,  it  indi<'ates 
that  the  term  may  bo  lierivcd  from  1  Ijy  continued  multi- 
plication :  antl  when  the  exponent  is  negative,  it  shows  that 
the  cnrresprmtiing  turin  may  ho  derived  from  I  by  contin- 
ued divisitm:  thc^fc  views  illustrate  the  intimate  relati<m 
that  exists  between  the  operations  of  algebraic  multiplica- 
tion and  algebraic  division. 

In  what  precedes,  the  exponent  is  regarrled  as  a  whole 
number,  but  by  an  extension  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
poirrr  wo  are  letl  to  call  any  expression  of  the  fnrni  «("  a 
power,  whctlier  u  is  entire  ur  frac-tiointl.  positivi-  (ir  nega- 
tive, real  or  imaginary.  This  extension  of  the  detinilion 
does  not  in  any  way  alfect  the  ruK-s  for  operating  on  pow- 
ers, but  it  necessitates  a  suitable  interpretatinn  of  (he  re- 
sults. These  rules  (if  iuU>rprctation  are  Indicated  in  the 
fidlowing  table  of  analytical  equivalents,  in  which  m  and  *i 
aro  supposed  to  be  positive  whole  numbers: 

a    »  =  j/«"*=  \i/a  j    J 
_J!       _l 1_ 


i/a' 


It  IS  to  bo  remarked  that  a  may  be  any  quantity  whatever, 
either  numcrimil  or  algebraic,  positive  or  negative,  mo- 
nomial or  polynomial. 

The  following  are  Home  of  the  properties  of  powers  that 
are  of  practical  use  in  algebraic  and  arithmetical  opera- 
tions: the  powers  alluded  to  aro  supposed  to  be  integral— 
tiiut  is,  their  exponents  arc  positive  whole  numbers:  (1) 
ihe  ditfcrcnce  of  any  like  powers  of  two  numbers  is  divini- 
ble  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers.  (2)  The  difference 
of  hlse  even  powers (.f  two  numbers  is  ili visible  both  bv  ihe 
sum,  and  also  by  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers."  Ci) 
The  sum  of  like  odd  powers  of  two  numbers  is  divisible  by 
the  sum  uf  the  numbers.  (1)  The  expression  x"  +  j-"  is  di- 
visible by  j-+  1  when  m-ii  is  an  odrl  number.  (5)  Thceit- 
preasion  .c"»-j-»  is  divisible  by  .r-  1,  and  also  by  x  +  I 
when  m  —  n  is  an  even  number.  (6)  Neither  the  sum  nor 
the  difference  of  any  two  like  powers  of  a  ilcgrce  superior  to 
the  second  is  a  perfect  jioivcrof  the  same  degree.  (7)  If  >ii 
is  a  prime  number,  and  x  a  number  not  divisible  by  m,  the 
expression  j-™-'  —  1  is  e.\actly  divisible  by  m. 

The  l^t  principle  gives  rise  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

All  second  powers  are  of  the  form    5n,  or    Siiil; 

All  third  powers  are  of  the  form      7ii,  or    7ii  ±  1 ; 

All  fourth  powers  are  of  the  form    6n,  or    5ii  ±  I  ; 

All  fiflh  powers  are  of  the  form       llii,  or  lliiil  ; 

All  si.Mth  (lowers  are  of  the  form    l.l/i,  or  13ii  1 1 ; 
and  generally,  when  m  is  prime,  all  mth  powers  are  of  the 
form  (in  +  1)11 ;  when  2m  -t-  1  is  prime,  all  mlh  powers  aro 
of  the  form  (m  -|-  l)ii  -|- 1.  \v.  (J.  1'kck. 

Power  (TvnosE).b.  in  Waterford  co.,  Ireland,  Nov.  2, 
17U7  :  removed  to  Wales  in  early  life  :  made  his  d^but  on 
the  stage  at  the  Cardiff  theatre:  played  in  the  principal 
cities  of  England,  including  London  :  e.\cellcd  in  the  rlc- 
lineation  of  Irish  cliaracters  :  made  successful  tours  in  the 
U.  S.  ISriS-.l.-^.  and  1H40-41.  and  embarkeil  for  Europe  Mar. 
11.  1841,  in  the  steamship  President,  which  was  never  heard 
of  afterward.  Author  of  two  novels  and  a  work  of  travels 
in  America. 

Power  (William),  M.  D..  b.  18U;  graduated  at  Yalo 
College.  Conn.,  in  1S34:  was  resident  student  of  the  Haiti- 
more  almshouse:  took  his  medical  degree  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  went  to  Europe  to  continue  his  profes- 
sional studies ;  in  1H45  he  was  maile  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  his  alma  mater.  D.  Aug.  15, 
1852. 

Power-Loom.  See  Loom,  by  W.  E.  A.  .\xos. 
Pow'er  of  Altor'iiey  (law),  a  written  instrument  by 
the  terms  of  whicli  the  person  executing  it  constitutes  an- 
other his  agent  or  attorney,  and  authorizes  such  agent  to 
{perform  the  act  or  acts  therein  named  in  his  name  and  on 
lis  behalf.  In  regard  to  the  nature  an<l  extent  of  tho 
agency  created,  powers  of  attorney  are  either  general  or 
special.  They  are  general  when  the  agent  is  empowered 
to  represent  the  prin<-ipal  generally  in  some  designated 
business  or  transaction,  and  to  do  all  acts  whatsoever  in 
connection  therewith — as.  for  example,  a  power  given  by 
a  merchant  to  a  clerk  authorizing  him  to  make  and  en- 
dorse all  the  notes  or  checks  in  the  principal's  business. 
They  are  special  where  the  agent  is  rcstricteil  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  particular  act  or  acts  specifically  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  instrument  itself — as.  for  ex- 
ample, a  power  given  by  a  nicrcbant  to  his  clerk  authorizing 
tho  latter  to  sign  some  jiiirticular  note  or  notes  or  to  draw 
Bonio  check  or  checks  specitied  and  identified.  They  may 
in  general  be  either  sealed  or  unsealed,  but  by  virtue  of 
tile  technical  rules  of  tho  comiiiou  law  in  respect  to  tho 
peculiar  efficacy  of  a  seal,  an  agent  cannot  he  delegated  to 
execute  a  conveyance  of  laml  or  other  writing  reijuired  by 
law  to  be  iinilcr  seal,  unless  his  power  of  attorney  confer- 
ring the  authority  is  also  sealeil.  This  ancient  dogma, 
wliich  attributed  sui-h  efficiency  to  the  seal,  has,  however, 
been  abandoned  in  many  of  Ihe  ."^tatcs.  With  reference  to 
Ihe  iluratiun  of  Ihe  authority,  powers  of  attorney  are  either 
revoc:ible  or  irrevocable.  They  are  irrevocable  when  tho 
authority  conferred  is  nls4i  coupled  with  an  interest:  that 
is.  when  Ihe  attorney  is  at  the  same  time  clothed  with  a 
personal  and  legal  interest  in  the  oct  or  in  the  results  of 
tho  act  to  be  ilone  by  him.  For  example,  if  a  debtor 
should  give  to  his  creditor  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect 
certain  moneys  owing  to  the  principal,  and  !»  apply  Ihe 
proceeds  when  recei\ed  toward  the  payment  of  lbeexi.''t- 
ing  debt  between  the  parlies,  the  instrument  being  thus 
dosigneil  as  a  security,  it  wouhl  operate  as  an  eiiuitnlilc 
assignment  of  the  demand  to  the  attorney,  would  confer 
an  interest  upon  him,  and  would  be  irrevocable.  In  nil 
other  cases  they  are  reviu'able.  Powers  of  altrirney  are 
alwnrs  to  be  strictly  construed,  so  that  the  extent  of  Ihe 
authorilv  granted  shall  not  be  enlarged  by  implication. 
Thus,  it  is  a  settled  duclrino  that  gcDoral  expressions  are 
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POWERS. 


confined  in  their  effect  and  operation  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject-matter in  connection  with  which  they  are  found. 

Joiiv  Nonrov  Pomkrov. 

Powers,  in  law.  In  its  niopt  important  technical  sig- 
nification this  terra  denotes  the  peculiar  species  of  au- 
thority conferred  upon  a  person  by  a  will  or  a  deed,  which 
enable;*  him  to  create  and  bestow  some  estate  in  lands 
pronter  than,  or  in  a<ldition  to,  the  interest  in  the  same 
lands  held  byhim.-ielf.  If  an  individual  owns  land  in  fee. 
he  can  by  virtue  of  such  ownership  create  and  transmit 
any  intercsf  therein  known  to  the  law.  and  his  authority 
to  do  so  wouM  not  be  a  •'  power."  .\nd  if  he  owns  a  life 
estate,  ho  can  by  virtue  thereof  create  and  transmit  any 
lesser  interest:  for  example,  he  can  execute  a  valid  lease 
of  the  hind  which  will  endure  as  lonjr  as  his  own  life — that 
is.  until  his  own  estate  terminates.  If.  however,  the  holder 
of  a  lifo  0"!tate  was  iiuthorized  to  ?ive  leases  of  the  land 
wliich  would  endure  after  his  death — that  is,  after  his  own 
estate  had  ended — or  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  land 
on  his  death  to  such  persons  as  he  might  choose,  he  would 
])]ainly  be  able  to  create  and  bestow  interests  {jrea^r  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  the  Interest  which  he  holds  ;  and  this 
nutiiority  is  termed  a  power.  Powers  as  thus  desi:ribed 
form  a  part  of  tlio  liiglily-artificial  system  of  English  real 
jtroperty  law,  which  grew  up  in  the  interests  of  landed 
}iroprietors,  and  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  family 
greiitness.  They  are  eliicfly  used  in  family  settlements, 
and  by  their  means  the  original  proprietor,  when  framing 
his  will  or  deed,  can  anticipate  and  guard  against  many 
contingencies,  can  provide  for  new  and  different  disposi- 
tions on  the  happening  of  such  events,  and  can  thus  re- 
tain, as  it  were,  an  active  control  over  his  jiroperty  even 
after  his  own  death.  These  doctrines  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  American  States, 
yet.  from  the  great  difference  in  our  social  customs,  they 
are  of  coinjiaratively  little  importance  in  this  country. 
Resort  is  seldom  had,  except  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
older  communities  and  more  artiticial  societies,  to  these 
means  of  regulating  the  succession  to  family  estates.  No 
department  of  the  law  is  more  intricate" or  presents  greater 
ditiiculties  to  the  student  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  powers;  it  is  full  of  exceedingly  retined  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  its  rules  present  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  artificial  processes  of  logic  in  which  the 
older  lawyers  and  judges  so  much  delighted.  The  limits 
of  a  single  article  will  permit  a  very  general  outline  only 
of  the  subject  and  a  brief  explanation  of  its  most  promi- 
nent features. 

Powers  may  be  created  and  conferred  either  by  a  will  or 
a  deed.  The  original  projirietor  who  executes  the  will  or 
deed,  and  thereby  creates  and  confers  the  power,  is  termed 
the  **  donor,"  while  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  is 
called  the  ''  donee."  After  having  provided  for  such  pres- 
ent or  future  estates  in  the  land  as  he  thinks  proper,  the 
grantor  may  reserve  a  power  to  himself  to  alter  these  dis- 
positions, to  revoke  certain  gifts,  to  substitute  others  in 
their  steacl,  or  to  transfer  them  to  other  beneficiaries:  or 
he  may  empower  one  or  more  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  given  estates  to  make  dispositions  out  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  their  interests;  or,  finally,  he  may  authorize  per- 
sons upon  whom  he  has  conferred  no  interests  in  the  land 
to  do  acts  in  reference  to  the  estates  given  to  others — as, 
fofcexample.  to  sell  and  convey  them  or  to  alter  or  revoke 
them.  Powers  are  divided  into  several  classes,  the  first 
and  most  important  being  collateral  and  those  coupled  with 
an  interest.  A  power  is  collateral  when  held  by  a  donee 
to  whom  no  estate  or  interest  in  the  land  itself  has  been 
given.  For  example,  where  a  testator  has  devised  his  lands 
in  fee  to  specified  individuals,  but  in  the  same  will  has  au- 
thorized the  executors  under  certain  circumstances  to  sell 
and  convey  the  same  lands  by  deed,  no  estate  is  vested  in 
the  executors,  and  yet  they  may  divest  the  interest  of  the 
devisees  and  transfer  a  perfect  title  to  the  property.  This 
species  of  power  is  often  used  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies.  Powers  coupled  with 
an  interest  are  those  given  to  a  donee  upon  whom  some 
estate  in  the  same  lands  is  also  conferred.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  nppenfl'tut  and  m  (jroRt.  An  appendant  power 
is  one  which  the  <lonee  must  exercise  out  of  the  estate  con- 
veyed to  himself.  If  land  is  given  to  A  for  his  own  life, 
with  ])ower  to  grant  leases  thereof  for  any  number  of 
years — say  twenty-one — so  that  the  leases  would  endure 
for  their  whole  term  although  A  might  die  before  their  ex- 
piration, such  power  would  be  appendant.  A  power  in 
gross  is  one  that  enables  the  donee  to  create  estates  which 
do  not  take  effect  out  of  his  own.  but  are  in  aildition  to  it, 
not  coming  into  enjoyment  until  it  is  ended.  Thus,  if  land 
is- conveyed  to  A  for  his  life,  but  he  is  authorized  to  trans- 
mit it  by  will  or  by  a  deed  taking  effect  at  his  death,  the 
power  is  in  gross,  for  the  estate  which  he  confers  is  not  cut 
out  of  his  own.     Another  classification  is  into  those  *>/ 


appointment  and  those  of  revocation,  A  power  is  one  of 
appointment  when  the  donee  is  enable<l  to  create  anil  be- 
stow new  and  different  estates  from  those  originally  given 
in  the  deed  or  will ;  it  is  one  of  revocation  when  the  ilonee 
is  enabled  to  divest,  abridge,  or  revoke  estates  already 
given.  Kither  of  the  species  may  be  collateral,  append- 
ant, or  in  gross.  A  power  of  appointment  is  said  to  be 
general  when  the  estate  may  be  conferred  upon  whomso- 
ever the  donee  pleases;  it  is  special  when  he  is  restricted 
to  a  specified  class  of  persons.  In  general,  the  donee  is 
not  obliged  to  execute  a  power,  but  if  it  is  held  by  him  in 
trust  for  certain  beneficiaries,  they  may  compel  a  perform- 
ance. A  court  of  equity  will  sometimes  interfere  and  per- 
fect an  incom])lete  performance.   John  Norton  Pomkiiov. 

Powers  (Hiram),  b.  in  AVoodstock.  Vt..  July  2!t.  ISO.'). 
The  first  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
were  passed  in  his  native  village,  where  he  had  abuiulant 
opportunity  to  cultivate  his  love  of  nature,  but  no  stimulus 
whatever  for  his  artistic  genius.  Occasions,  however,  were 
not  wanting  for  the  exercise  of  those  mechanical  gifts 
which  almost  always  form  a  part  of  the  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  the  artist,  and  the  skill  of  the  youthful  I'owcrs  in 
inventing  ingenious  toys,  building  dams  and  bri<lges.  cast- 
ing miniature  cannon,  etc.  secured  him  an  immense  fol- 
lowing of  truant  boys,  while  his  wonderful  talent  of  nar- 
rating with  the  most  picturesque  vividness  not  only  strange 
adventures  originated  by  his  own  imagination,  but  the 
simplest  incidents  of  the  daily  walk  to  anrl  from  school, 
made  him  no  less  acceptable  to  his  more  quiet  companions. 
In  1817  his  parents,  having  lost  aconsiderable  part  of  their 
very  moderate  competence,  removed  with  their  large  fam- 
ily to  Cincinnati.  Here  the  future  artist  remained  till 
lS:Jn,  availing  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  of  any  honest 
employment  that  came  in  his  way,  and  always  giving  more 
than  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  hoth  by  his  fidelity  and 
by  his  extraordinary  resources  under  flifiicultics.  AVhilc 
in  the  workshop  of  a  cloekmaker  he  dis|ilaycd  such  inge- 
nuity and  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  hand-organ  with 
twelve  automatic  figures  that  Ins  services  were  eagerly 
sought  for  by  a  certain  Monsieur  Dorfeuille,  manager  of 
one  of  the  city  museums.  Powers  accepted  this  offer  in 
1829.  having  in  the  mean  time  received  from  a  Prussian 
acquaintance  some  valuable  hints  about  modelling,  ancl 
especially  as  to  the  methoil  of  taking  casts  from  models. 
He  had  been  already  two  years  in  the  employment  of  Oor- 
feuille,  preparing  ever-fresh  surprises  for  the  manager  and 
his  public  by  new  mechanical  contrivances,  new  groujts  of 
wax  figures,  etc.,  when  he  beheld  /or  the  first  time  in  bin 
fifr  a  bust  in  marble.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Canova.  on  exhibition,  and  after  gazing  at  it  a  long  time, 
silent  and  motionless.  Powers  said,  quietly  and  emphati- 
cally, as  if  to  himself.  *'  That  it  ickat  I  shall  do."  But  it 
was  not  till  18.35  that  he  was  able,  through  the  encourage- 
ment and  aid  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longworth,  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  began  his  new  career  by  constructing  a 
revolving  jrt  d'eau  for  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  by  model- 
ling the  heads  of  several  distinguished  men — J.  Q.Adams, 
Jackson.  Van  Buren,  AVebster,  Calhoun,  Preston,  etc.  The 
personal  appearance  of  Powers  was  at  this  time  very 
striking.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  his  movements  rather 
angular  than  graceful,  and  his  manner  and  address  showed 
an  entire  unfamiliarity  with  social  conventionalities.  But 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  manly  features  was  lighted  uj) 
by  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  whose  expression  was  at  once 
frank,  intelligent,  and  thoughtful,  and  his  whole  bearing 
indicated  that  respect  for  himself  and  for  others  which  is 
the  root  of  all  true  dignity  and  true  courtesy.  The  con- 
tact with  high  artificial  refinement  into  which  he  was 
afterward  necessarily  brought  by  a  long  life  of  artistic 
success,  though  it  effaced  everything  like  rusticity,  never 
obscured  this  charming  simplicity  of  manner,  habits,  and 
character — a  simplicity  which  the  high  and  truthful  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  never  suffered  to  degenerate  for  a  mo- 
ment into  vulgar  affectation.  At  one  period  of  his  life  a 
strong  personal  resemblance  was  noticeable  between  him 
and  the  English  sculptor  Gibson,  but  to  those  who  saw 
him  in  his  advanced  years,  when  his  noble  features,  marked 
by  thought  rather  than  by  age,  were  softened  by  his  long 
silver  hair  and  beard — which  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
heighten  the  keen  flash  of  his  undimmed  eyes — he  was  like 
no  one  else. 

After  spending  two  winters  in  Washington,  Powers,  with 
the  assistance  of  Col.  Preston  and  Mr.  Longworth.  removed 
with  his  family  (he  had  married  Miss  (Jibson  of  Cincinnati 
in  18;i3)  to  Florence.  Italy,  where  he  could  have  greater 
facilities  for  executing  his  works  in  marble,  as  well  as  for 
study.  Here  he  settled  in  1837.  (ireenough  having  pre- 
ceded him  and  giving  him  a  truly  brotherly  welcome.  His 
busts  soon  acquired  a  worldwide  reputation  for  fidelity  to 
nature  and  the  highest  possible  finish,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  his  pecuniary  resources  obliged  him  to  confine  himself 
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to  this  branch  of  his  art  to  the  extent  of  his  orders.  But 
he  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  ideal  work,  and  the 
Greek  S/are — finit-bed  in  lH4;i,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  A.  T.  Stewart — jieeured  for  its  author  a  position  among 
modern  sculptors  which  later  criticism  has  in  vain  assailed. 
Many  repetitions  of  this  exquisite  statue  have  been  made, 
most  of  them  for  England.  The  lovely,  graceful  head  of 
Pntnerpine^  the  Fisher  Ji<n(,  and  other  large  an<i  small 
ideal  works  followed  as  the  artist  could  spare  the  time 
from  his  more  productive  portrait-busts.  In  estimating 
the  genius  of  this  artist  it  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  large  family  was  always  more 
or  less  imperative  upon  him,  and  was.  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  constant  restraint  upon  the  free  exercise  and  de- 
velopment of  his  highest  gifts.  It  is  true  that  Powers  be- 
longed both  in  theory  and  in  practice  to  the  Ho-ciilled 
natiiraliHtic  or  j-cu/tHfic  school,  but  they  who  think  this  a 
defect  should  remember  that  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the 
artist  were  spent  where  Nature  was  his  only  teacher,  and 
consequently  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  her  lessons.  Not 
only  did  he  then  never  see  a  real  work  of  art,  but  all  that 
may  be  learned  from  books  was  almost  ecjually  out  of  his 
reach.  When  at  last  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
works  of  the  grcut  masters,  his  theories  were  already  ma- 
tured, and  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above  strongly 
tended  to  confine  him  to  their  practice.  For  all  those  who 
knew  Powers  intimately  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  character  of  his  works  was  determined  by  the  lim- 
itations of  his  native  genius  as  to  believe  that  the  elegant 
repose  which  so  distinguished  his  ideal  creations,  and  which 
he  held  to  be  an  essential  quality  in  all  high  sculpture,  was 
the  result  of  a  natural  passivity  of  temperament.  Powers 
returned  no  more  to  his  native  country — a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  fact  that  he  never  received  an  order 
for  any  national  work — but  he  remained  a  thorough  Amor- 
ican  to  the  last,  and  those  who  remember  him  during  the 
years  of  our  civil  war  will  never  forget  the  patriotic  zeal 
which  burned  in  him  like  a  consuming  flame,  and  which, 
upon  jjrovocation,  broke  forth  so  scathingly.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1S7.3  the  already  declining  health  of  this  eminent 
artist  became  so  impaired  that  ho  was  obligetl  to  discon- 
tirine  work  ;  as  the  spring  advanced  ho  was  more  and  more 
weakeneil  by  a  distressing  cough,  his  voice  was  reduced  to 
a  whisper,  and  <in  the  27th  of  June  the  sudden  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel  closed  his  earthly  life.  Besides  the  above- 
nanieJ  works,  Powers  executeit  a  large  number  of  portrait 
anil  ideal  busts  of  great  merit,  as  well  as  many  statues; 
among  the  latter,  those  of  Washington,  Amf.rirtt,  Ere  iJis- 
CoiiMolafff  The.  Lnnt  n/  the    Tribes,  gIQ.  C.  C.  MaUSII. 

Powers,  lYIechaiiioal.  See  MnnHANirAL  Powkrs,  by 
Prof.  Wilmam  P.  TituwititinGE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pow'eshick,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  sq. 
m.  It  is  level  jind  fertile.  Products,  live-stock,  grain, 
and  wool.  Is  travcr>ed  by  Iowa  Cttntral  and  Chicago 
Kock  Island  and  Pacilie  K.  lis.  Cap.  Montezuma.  P. 
15,581. 

Poweshiek,  tp.,  Jasper  co..  la.,  on  S.  Skunk  Hiver 
and  oil  (^hicago  Kock  Island  and  I'acific  U.  11.     P.  12;J'J. 

Powhatan',  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  280 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  X.  and  S.  by  tlie  Apjiomattox.  Its 
soil  is  naturally  very  pro'liu'tivc.  Tobacco  iind  grain  are 
leading  prtiducts.     Cap.  Powhatan  (.'ourt-house.     P.  7nf>7. 

Powhatan,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co..  Ark.,  35  miles 
X.  K.  of  Jiicksonport. 

Powhatan,  tji.,  Pocahontas  co..  la.     P.  180. 

Powhatan,  tp.,  James  City  co.,  Va.     P.  1117. 

Powhatan,  the  principal  chief  of  several  confederate 
clans  or  tribes  of  Kustern  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown  in  I  fil»7.  usually  called  *' emperor  " 
by  the  early  writers,  though  the  number  of  his  subiccts 
was  estimated  at  only  SIIOO,  was  hostile  to  the  Knglish, 
with  whom  bo  repeatedly  came  into  collision.  Having 
taken  ("apt.  John  Smith  prisoner,  ho  was  about  to  put  him 
to  death  when  his  <huighter.  Pocahontas,  interfered  and 
saved  the  life  of  the  eajitain.  iNnvlmtan's  principal  resi- 
dence was  at  NVerowocomoco  on  York  Kiver,  within  the 
present  limits  of  (iloucester  co.,  where  be  maintained  con- 
siilerable  pomp,  being  always  attended  by  a  body-guard 
of  four  warriors.      I),  in  Apr.,  lilIS. 

Powhatan  Conrt-hoiise,  p. -v.  in  the  v.  of  ScoltB- 
ville,  cap.  of  Powhatan  co.,  Va.,  ."Hi  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

Powhatan  l*oint,  i).-v.,  IJelmont  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio 
Uiver.      \\  2UI. 

Pownal,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Mo.     P.  081. 

PownaU  p.  v.  and  tp..  Hennington  co..  Vt.,  on  lloosiek 
Uiver  and   Iroy  and  Boston  K.  R.      P.  1705. 

Pow'nall  (Thomas).  LL.I»..  b.  at  Lincoln,  England,  in 
1722;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1713;  beoamo  secretary  to 


the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  1745  ;  was  em- 
ployed in  the  commissariat  department  daring  the  war  in 
(Jermany;  came  to  Xew  Jersey  as  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince 1753;  became  lieutenant-governor  1755;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  congress  which  met  at  Albany  in  1754 
to  devise  measures  of  defence  against  the  French  ;  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  1757-00.  of  South  Carolina 
17f)ll-GI,  after  which  he  became  director-general  of  the 
office  of  control  ;  sat  in  Parliament,  where  he  opposed  in 
many  well-considered  speeches  tlie  rash  policy  of  the 
Crown  toward  the  American  colonies,  and  published  The 
AdminiHtration  of  the  Colonies  (176fl),  A  Topoffraphicat 
lieHcriptitni  of  the  Middle  liritinh  Cohniea  (1775),  and 
other  works  on  archaeology  and  politics.  D.  at  Bath,  Eng- 
land. Feb.  25,  1S05. 

Powy,  tp.,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.     P.  91. 

Poydras'  (Jllien).  b.  probably  in  Louisiana  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  ;  was  the  first  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  (the  present  State  of  Louisiana)  1809-12; 
gave  $100,000  to  found  a  female  orphan  asylum  ani 
$20,000  for  a  college  at  Point  Couple.  1).  at  Point  Coupfie 
June  25.  1S24. 


.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  AVis.     P.  81.^. 
Black   Hawk  co.,   la.,  on  Cedar  River, 


Poygan,  p.-i 

Poyner,  tp., 
P.  10G3. 

Poynette',  p. -v..  l>ekorra  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Madison  and  Portage  R.  K.      P.  300. 

Poy  Sip'pi,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Waushara  co..  AVis.   P.  012. 

Pozoblanc'o,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova, 
in  the  Sierra  Morena.  has  8007  inhabitants. 

Poz'zo  di  Bor'go  (Carlo  .-Xmirea).  b.  at  Alata,  in 
Corsica.  Mar.  8,  17t>>^;  studied  law  at  tlie  I'niversity  of 
Pisa,  and  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Ajaceio.  where  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Xapoleon  Bonnparte. 
This  friendship  soon  cooled,  however,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  former  friends  assumed  a  very  bitter  character 
when  Pozzo  di  Borgo  espoused  the  cause  of  Paolj,  who 
showed  great  confidence  in  him.  In  Kl'l  he  represented 
Ajaceio  in  the  Xational  Assembly,  and  sided  with  the 
(lirondists,  but  returned  to  Corsica  in  1702;  held  a  high 
position  in  the  government  of  the  island  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  English,  and  fled,  after  their  expulsion,  to 
London.  Here  he  became  the  agent  of  the  French  ^iin't/r/i, 
and  began  his  flying  missions  from  one  court  to  another  to 
form  plots  and  coalitions  against  France.  In  1803  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  and  the  interest 
which  Alexamlcr  I.  took  in  him  gave  him  a  rich  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  truly  Corsiean  hatred  against  the 
Bona])artes.  The  intimacy  whicli  sprang  up  between  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  brought 
him  for  a  moment  into  great  danger;  Xapoleon  demandcvl 
his  extradition,  and  he  fled  first  to  Austria,  then  to  Kng- 
land.  But  be  was  soon  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  ho 
did  it  with  increased  energy  and  increased  success.  It 
was  he  who  brought  about  the  rujiture  between  Alexander 
an«l  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  ISIO.  and  it  was  he  wh<i  se- 
duced Murat  ami  Bernadotte.  Again,  it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  continue  the  war  in  1^13.  and  it  was 
ho  who  determined  the  allies  to  reject  Napoleon's  ofl'ers  of 
peace.  He  wrote  the  famous  proclamation  which  preceded 
the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France — that  they  waged 
war  against  Xapoleon.  not  against  the  French  peiqde — 
and  ho  had  at  last  the  triumph  of  signing  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  ISI5  as  Russian  ambassador.  After  the  fall  of 
Xap<»leon  he  remaincil  in  the  Russian  service,  and  enjoycrl 
groat  esteem  from  the  Russian  court,  though  perhaps  not 
always  full  confldenee.  In  182rt  the  emperor  NiebtiliM 
made  him  a  count  and  empli)yed  him  as  ambassador  in 
Paris  and  I*ondon.  where  he  was  the  oraele  of  Ihe  doctrin- 
aires and  detested  bv  the  radicals.     1).  at   Paris  Feb.  15, 

18fJ. 

Pozziiolana.   See  Cements,  by  (Ikn.  Q.  A.  C.ii.t.uom:. 

r.  S.  army. 

Pozzuo'll  (dr.  Dirtr-archia  :  Lat.  Putroli],  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  jirovinco  of  Naples,  on  the  scu>hore  about 
r,  miles  W.  of'the  city  of  Naples.  This  town,  which,  when 
St.  Paul  lan.led  here  after  hts  periliMis  voyage,  was  one  of 
the  great  seaports  of  the  world,  is  now  reduce*!  to  compar- 
ative insignificance.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular, 
ill  pavoil,  and  many  of  them  very  sleep.  The  public 
buildings  are  of  little  interest,  except  when.  n»  in  the  ca-e 
of  the  cathedral,  they  are  transformed  pagan  temides.  The 
largo  and  safe  harbor,  which  once  swarmed  with  foreign 
ships  from  Kgvpt.  from  Plnenicia.  and  indeed  from  all  the 
commercial  world,  is  now  so  filled  n]>  as  to  be  frequented 
only  by  small  fishing-craft.  Of  the  long  line  of  porticoes 
resting  on  piles  driven  beneath  tlie  water  to  pn>toct  the 
port  on  the  S.,  and  which  served  alike  m  n  promenade 
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and  an  exchange,  nothing  whatever  remains.     Ten  onim- 

blin;;  arches  of  the  ancient  mule  may  still  be  seen,  as  well 

as  iithor  ruins  of  more  or  less  iin|M)rtance.  The  neighbnr- 
huoii  uf  Pozzuoli,  however,  abounds  in  interest  both  for 
the  antiquarian  anil  the  geo!o;^i.st.  The  famous  temple  of 
^erapis  (which  has  supplied  iho  museum  of  Naples  with 
some  of  its  choicest  treasures,  and  given  occasion  for  most 
curious  observations  upon  tlie  secular  chanj;cs  in  the  coast- 
level),  the  temples  of  Neptune,  etc.,  the  theatre,  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  (Jrotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the  Solfatara,  Lakes 
Lucrinus  and  Avernus — all  are  within  a  short  walk  of 
Pozzuoli.  Indeed,  it  may  bo  said  that  no  corner  of  the 
earth  offers  a  wider  field  for  united  artistic,  historical,  and 
scientific  study  than  docs  this  beautiful  region,  which, 
blooming  as  it  were  over  volcanic  lires,  has  witnessed  such 
marvellous  vicissitudes.  The  population,  occupied  chiefly 
with  agriculture,  fishing,  soap-making,  etc.,  is  about  16,000. 

Pradier'  (Jhan  .Ivri^rEs).  b.  at  (lencvn  May  23, 1792; 
studieil  sculpture  at  Paris  under  Lcmot  ISll'.l-I2,  and  at 
Rome  1812-10;  lived  afterward  in  Paris,  and  d.  there  Juno 
4,  1>'.">2.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  I'fu'loctct'.n 
ami  Ult/8ses,  I\}/rhe,  The  (truces,  Vcnnt  ttnU  CupUl,  The 
Bticrhniitr,  and  I'hrtjiie. 

Pradt^  de  (Dominiqi*e  Drrorn),  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  AitiiE  i»E  Pit.vnT,  b.  nt  Allanche.  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  Frant-e,  Apr.  2:5,  ITJU;  was  vicar-gen- 
eral to  the  archbishop  of  Koucn  ami  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  ITS'J;  fled  in  171*1  to  Hamburg,  and 
wrote  violent  pamphlets  against  the  Revolution  :  returned 
to  Paris  in  ISO!  :  was  appointed  grand  almoner  to  the  em- 
peror and  archbishop  of  Mechlin  as  a  reward  for  the  will- 
ingness and  talent  with  which  he  carrici  on  tlic  least 
honorable  negotiations  of  the  imperial  polity  :  hastened  in 
1814  to  join  the  Bourbons,  and  produced  a  matchless  scandal 
by  his  denunciations  of  the  fallen  emperor,  Ilhtoire  de 
V Ambasande  dam  /e  Oruitd-Dnrhe  de  VufHoric  en  1S13.  but 
was  nevertheless  not  very  successful ;  renounced  his  see, 
in  which  he  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  pope,  for  an 
annuity;  retired  to  his  estates  in  Auvcrgne:  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  memoirs  on  ever}'  event  which  attracted 
general  attention ;  lastly,  Un  C/inpitre  sni-  in  LSffitimite 
(18li0),  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  another  sensation. 
D.  in  obscurity  Mar.  18,  1844. 

Praed  (WiNTHROP  Mackworth).  b.  in  London  in  1S02; 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  classical  scholarshij),  as  well  as  by  his  lite- 
rary talent;  was  the  associate  of  John  Moultrie  and  H.N. 
Coleridge  in  editing  the  Etonian;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  1825;  contributed  to  Knight's  Qnnr- 
terhf  Moffazine  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1829;  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  for  St.  (jcrmain,  and  subsequently 
for  (ireat  Yarmouth  ami  Aylesbury ;  became  secretary  of 
the  board  of  control  IHIU,  and  afterward  recorder  of  Barn- 
staple and  deputy  high  steward  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reform 
bill,  and  wrote  for  the  annuals,  magazines,  and  other  pe- 
rioclicals  many  scholarly  essays  and  graceful  "  verses  of 
society."  1).  July  l.i,  1839.  His  Poenm  were  edited  in 
New  York  by  11.  \V.  liriswold  (1844),  and  with  a  yfrmoir 
by  W.  H.  Whitmore  (2  vols.,  1859),  and  a  complete  edition, 
with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  was  issued  by 
his  sister.  Lady  Young  (2  vols.,  1861). 

Pricneste,     See  Palestrina. 

Pne'tor  [Lat.],  in  ancient  Rome,  the  title  of  several 
high  officials.  The  praetor  (called  after  246  B.  c.  prsetor 
urbanus)  was  the  tlnrd  officer  in  rank  in  the  stite,  inferior 
to  the  consuls  only.  He  was  first  chosen  in  366  b.  c.  No 
plebeian  was  ever  a  pnetor  until  337  B.  r.  The  consuls 
themselves  when  at  the  head  of  armies  were  designated  as 
prtetors.  The  pnrttu-  prrcf/riuus  was  .a  magistrate  who 
had  oversight  of  the  relations  between  the  pet-er/n'ni  and 
full  citizens.  In  later  times  the  number  of  prictors  was 
very  much  increased,  of  whom  some  were  assigned  to  the 
provinces.  It  was  also  customary  to  send  pnetors,  after 
their  regular  term  of  service  had  expirerl,  to  the  provinces, 
where  they  served  as  propraetors.  The  pra?tors  were  in 
fact  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  their  decisions 
greatly  enriched  and  amplified  the  Roman  law. 

PrJCto'rians  [Lat.  prffton'ani  or  cokom  prirton'a'],  the 
personal  guard  of  the  Roman  emperors.  During  the  time 
of  the  republic  the  general  in  command  had  a  guard,  a 
vuh'irs  prwforin,  which  consisted  of  ]>icked  soldiers  from 
tlie  legions,  and  which  was  paid  better  than  the  common 
soldiers.  But  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  this  guard  was 
always  dissolved  and  its  members  returned  to  the  legions. 
Augustus,  however,  transformed  (in  27  B.  c.)  his  cohors 
pratoria  into  a  standing  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  ten 
cohorts,  each  numbering  1000  men  (horse  and  foot),  of 
which  he  kept  three  in  Rome  for  service  in  the  palace. 


while  the  rest  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis.  Tiberius  gathered  all  the  cohorts  to  Rome  for 
the  sake  t>f  maintaining  a  better  discipline,  and  built  them 
a  fortifieil  camp  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  city, 
and  Vitellius  increased  their  number  to  sixteen  ccthorts. 
Originally,  only  Italians  were  employed  in  this  guard,  but 
later  Macedonians  and  lllyrians.  The  term  of  service  was 
sixteen  years;  the  pay  double  that  of  the  legions;  the 
rank  of  a  private  id'  the  guard  equal  to  that  of  a  centurion 
in  the  legions:  and  when  the  time  of  service  expired  each 
soldier  received  20,000  sesterces.  But  besides  these  legal 
advantages  the  pru'torians  soon  acquired  others  :  in<lecd, 
they  became  one  of  the  most  important  political  bodies  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  played  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
the  Janizaries  afterward  in  Constantinople.  In  order  to 
secure  their  favor  every  new  emperor  bestowed  upon  them 
new  privileges  and  great  dotations,  and  ere  long  they  as- 
sumed the  right  of  electing  and  deposing  the  emperor.  At 
last  they  even  sold  the  purple.  After  the  death  of  Perti- 
nax  (in  11)3  a.  d.)  they  put  the  crown  up  at  auction,  and 
Didius  Julianus  bought  it.  But  in  the  same  year  Severus 
disscdved  the  whole  etirps  and  gave  it  another  organization. 
Their  ])owcr  was  not  broken,  however,  and  its  frightful 
abuse  continued  until  Constautine  (in  312  a.  d.)  saw  fit  to 
disjieuse  with  them  altogether, 

Pragmat'ic  Sanc'tion,  a  diplomatic  term  which 
original cil  with  the  Byzantine  court,  and  den<»ted  the 
highest  and  most  solemn  state  ordinances  issued  by  the 
emperor.  It  was  early  introduced  into  France,  and  has 
become  historical  as  applied  to  four  important  instruments 
• — namely,  (1)  that  by  which  Charles  VII.  and  the  States 
General  of  France,  assembled  at  Bourges  in  1438,  adopted 
those  decrees  of  the  Council  of  B:llo  which  authorized  the 
electiiiD  of  bishops  by  cathedral  chapters,  and  whi<di  wrrf 
condemned  by  the  pope.  (See  (iALLITANISM.)  (2)  That  l.y 
which  the  same  decrees  were  adopted  by  the  German  Diet, 
assembled  at  Mentz  in  1439.  (3)  That  by  which  Charles 
VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  no  male  issue,  settled 
the  right  of  succession  to  his  Austrian  d(miinions  on  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  accepted  by  the  various 
peoples  over  which  he  ruled,  consented  to  by  the  different 
members  of  his  family,  guarantied  by  all  the  European 
states,  but  immediately  after  his  death  (Oct.  20,  17*10).  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (see  SrcrESsioN  Wars) 
broke  out.  (4)  That  by  which  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in 
17;>9  settled  the  right  of  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  on  his  third  son,  Ferdinand. 

Prague  [Bohemian,  Prahn],  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
in  lat.  oO'^  i>'  N.,  Ion.  14°  25'  E.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau,  presents  a  very  jiic- 
turesque  and  imposing  aspect  on  account  of  the  diversity 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands  and  its  numerous  towers, 
s])irea,  and  domes.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  12  miles 
in  circumference:  ftutside  the  wall  extend  the  two  large 
suburbs,  Karolinenthal  and  Smichow.  The  city  j»rf»per 
consists  of  five  parts — the  Altstadt,  Xeustadt.  and  Joseph- 
stadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau.  and  the  Hradschin 
and  Klcin^eite  on  the  left — connected  with  each  other  by 
several  bridges,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Charlesbridge,  built  1358-1503  of  stone,  3H  feet  broad, 
1572  feet  long,  resting  on  sixteen  arches  and  adorned  with 
statues.  The  Altstadt,  consisting  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets  lined  with  tall,  queer-looking  old  houses,  the  Neu- 
stadt,  of  a  more  modern  and  elegant  appearan<!e,  and  the 
Josephstadt.  the  Jewish  city,  form- the  business  part  of 
Prague;  the  Hradschin  and  Kleinseite  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Here  is  the 
imperial  castle,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
royal  residences  in  Europe,  of  an  elerrant  architecture  and 
overlooking  from  its  elevated  position  the  whole  city,  the 
plain  of  the  Moldau,  and  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
Ilradschin   Place,  formed  by  the  immense  palaces  of  the 

{)rimate,  the  cx-emperor  Ferdinand,  and  Prince  Schwarzen- 
>erg,  extend  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  the  terrace  in  the 
rear  of  the  castle  stands  the  church  of  St.  Veit,  a  beautiful 
Gothic  structure  built  1343-85,  and  containing  the  tomb 
of  St.  Xepomuk.  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  with  his 
monument  of  solid  silver  weighing  30  cwts.,  and  a  splendid 
mausoleum  of  Carrara  marble  erected  by  Rudolph  11.  over 
the  Bohemian  kings.  Among  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings of  the  Kleinseite  are  the  so-called  Sachsenhaus.  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  gorgeous  church  of  .St.  Ni- 
colai,  erected  in  1628  by  the  Jesuits;  the  palaces  of  Wald- 
stein  with  beautiful  gardens,  of  Fiirstenberg  with  a  large 
library  and  a  valuable  picture-gallery,  of  Nostits  with  a 
collection  of  coins,  a  large  library,  and  an  art-gallery,  etc. 
In  the  Altstadt  is  the  beautiful  church  Am  Teyn,  the  old 
Hussite  church,  founderl  in  1407.  and  containing  the  mon- 
uments of  the  two  Bohemian  martyrs,  Cyrillus  and  Me- 
thodius, and  of  the  Banish  astronomer  Tycho  Brahc;  the 
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two  towers  and  the  gable  were  erected  by  (leorj;  Podiebrad, 
whii  was  erownetl  kinj;  here  in  Ui8.  The  most  celcbriited 
of  the  public  institutions  nf  the  city  is  the  university, 
with  a  library  containinj;  about  140,1)00  vols.,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  laboratory,  an  observatory,  anil  the  faculties  of 
theol^igy,  law,  medicine,  jihilo;-o|ihy  (which  comprises  also 
Ianf;uaj!;es  and  history),  and  the  exact  sciences.  It  was 
founded  in  VMS  by  Charles  IV..  and  was  frequented  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  about  20,1)00  students.  .^ubsc(|uently, 
its  importance  decreased,  first  on  account  uf  the  ilussite 
wars,  next  on  account  of  that  general  sta^jnation  au't  re- 
pression which  the  house  of  Austria  brought  over  IJohemia 
as  over  Hungary.  In  the  jtresent  century,  especially  since 
its  reorganization  as  a  principal  Czoohish  institution,  its 
prosperity  is  again  increasing.  In  IHT^i  it  was  frequented 
by  IHll  student;*.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city 
are  considerable.  Three  important  annual  fairs  are  heltl 
here,  and  leather,  glass,  liqueurs,  rosoglio,  chemicals, 
woollens,  linens,  metal  ware,  and  machinery  are  manufac- 
tured. The  suburbs  are  the  industrial  quarters.  Prague 
was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  and  has  over  since 
formed  the  leading  centre  of  the  Czech  community.  After 
the  connection  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  the  country  was 
often  dragged  into  wars  entirely  foreign  to  its  interests, 
and  Prague,  as  its  cajiital  and  a  strong  fortress,  has  sev- 
eral times  suffered  severely  from  sieges  and  bombardments. 
P.,  including  the  suburbs,  1S1>,940.     Ci.i:mi:.\s  Peteuskn. 

Prai'rie  [Fr.  pmirie,  a  '•  meadow  "J,  a  tract  of  c  >untry 
in  its  natural  state  covered  with  grass.  These  are  Sf»me- 
times  of  great  extent,  and  are  characteristic  features  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  interior  of  all  large  con- 
tinents. The  most  extensive  prairies  known  are  in  the 
central  part  of  the  great  continental  mass  which  includes 
Europe  and  Asia.  Here  they  arc  called  nft-ppr^,  and  they 
cover  all  Southern  Siberia,  reaching  far  into  European 
Russia.  Toward  the  E.  they  pass  into  the  great  Desert  of 
Gobi.  wJiich  sustains  almost  no  vegetatit)n.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Siberian  plains  is  covered  with  grass,  ancl  they 
afford  pasturage  for  the  herds  of  a  large  nomadic  popula- 
tion. In  South  America  there  are  two  great  areas  of  prairie 
— viz.  the  plains  bordering  the  river  Orinoco,  called  /luntis, 
which  are  nmre  than  1^00. OOf)  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  the  plains 
of  liuenos  Ayres.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  K. 
of  the  Andes,  locally  known  as  pawpus.  Besides  these 
there  are  great  grass-covere  1  areas  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon.  In  North  America  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  surface  is  prairie,  the  most  extensive  <lis- 
trict  of  tills  character  being  that  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Kocky  Mf)untains.  a  belt  oOO  miles  in 
width,  reaching  from  the  intcrii^r  of  Mexico  far  into  the 
British  possessions.  That  portion  of  this  area  which  be- 
longs to  the  IT.  S.  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pi'thm.  E. 
of  the  .Mississippi  most  of  the  country  was  f)riginally  occu- 
pied by  forest,  but  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  more 
than  one-half  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  grass  to  tho 
exclusion  of  trees. 

Tho  origin  of  prairies  has  been  a  matter  of  consiilerable 
difference  of  opinion,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. Mr.  TjCo  Lesquereux.  who  has  written  much  upon  it, 
in  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of  Illinoi:^  takes  tho 
view  that  ]»rairies  have  all  been  lake-beds,  first  occupied 
by  aquatic  plants,  and  then,  as  fitleci  or  drained,  covered 
with  grasses,  whiidi  have  excluded  trees  by  complete  occu- 
pation. Prof.  .1.  I).  Whitney,  in  the  report  of  tho  geological 
survey  of  Iowa,  attributes  the  prevalence  of  herbaceous  and 
the  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation  in  i)rairie  districts  to 
tho  fineness  of  the  soil.  Prof.  Alexander  Winchel  has  sug- 
gesteii  that  the  vegetation  of  prairies  is  pro-glacial;  that 
when  the  ice  and  waterof  tlicfrlacial  period  were  withdrawn, 
the  surface  of  the  l)rift  deposits  was  covered  with  grasses 
which  sprang  from  seeds  that  had  retained  their  life  from 
pre-glacial  times.  Other  writers  have  contended  that  annual 
fires — which  sweep  over  the  ]»rairies  and  burn  the  tops  of 
the  grass  without  destroying  the  roots,  while  fatal  toytuing 
trees — afford  a  suflicient  cause  for  the  absence<d' trci's  from 
the  Western  prairies.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all 
the  inHuences  nu'ntir>ncd  above  have  had  some  local  effect 
in  creating,  extending,  and  maintaining  prairies,  but  they 
are  e:u'h  and  all  inadeciuate  to  explain  tho  oroailer  and  more 
general  facts  in  the  distribution  of  herbaceous  and  arbores- 
cent vegetation.  A  large  part  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  prairies  is  due  to  the 
limited  observation  (»f  many  r»f  those  who  have  written  on 
tho  subject ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  advocates  of  the 
different  theories  ]iropo«ed  could  all  traverse  the  great  grass- 
covered  plains  of  tho  West,  and  could  study  on  the  spot  tho 
phenomena  they  have  discussed,  they  would  be  more  harmo- 
nious than  they  now  are.  Any  one  who  bus  seen  much  of  the 
prairies  of  this  continent,  or  who  in  the  stu<ly  of  the  subject 
nas  looked  beyontl  the  limits  <pf  a  single  State,  can  hanlly 
faavo  failed  to  discover  that  climatic  intluences  have  had 


more  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  forest  and  prairie  than 
all  local  eauscH  combined.  In  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacifio  we  find  the  surface  presenting  all  nurts  of  topo- 
graphical features,  the  soil  of  every  diversity  of  physical 
or  chomicitl  composition,  and  umlerlain  by  all  kinds  of 
geological  formations — in  one  district  covered  by  unbroken 
forests,  in  another  by  continuous  slieets  of  herbaceous  vege- 
tation. For  example,  the  Atlantic  slope  and  .\lleghany 
Mountain  belt,  and  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  are  covered  with  forests.  Then  along  u  line 
running  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  we  find  a  belt  of  mingled  forest 
and  j.rairie.  the  jirairie  predominating  toward  the  N'.  and 
W.  Passing  this  belt,  wo  enter  the  great  prairic-rcgion  of 
the  West,  which  stretches  away  over  mountain  and  plain 
lor  huHflreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  Kocky  Moun- 
tain belt  is.  for  the  most  part,  forest-covered.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  ari<i  region  of  the  "  (Jreat  Basin,"  where  vegetation 
of  all  kintis  is  very  scarce  and  the  only  true  deserts  of 
North  America  are  located.  Beyond  this  lies  the  groat 
wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  covered  with  forest.  The  Cali- 
fornia Valley  is  prairie  except  where  belts  of  magnificent 
trees  border  the  draining  streams.  The  Coast  Mountains 
are,  for  the  most  ]>«rt.  wooded — -densely  so  toward  the  N., 
more  sparsely  southward.  If.  now,  the  rainfall  of  the  belts 
enumerated  be  examinetl.  it  will  be  found  to  bo  so  directly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion as  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  its  most 
imjiortant  phenomena.  The  forest-covered  area  E.  of  the 
Mississipjii  is  swept  by  the  rain-bearing  wimls  that  como 
from  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  with  a  north-easterly  direction. 
Tho  average  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  is  about  4a 
inches.  The  grass-coverecl  area  of  the  Plains  lies  along 
the  W.  N.  W.  margin  of  the  great  (Julf  Stream  of  <uir  at- 
mospheric circulation,  and  the  rainfall  there  ranges  from 
10  to  30  inches,  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  20  inches. 
No  forest  of  mixed  growth  will  flourish  where  the  rainfall 
is  less  than  2i)  inclies.and  the  variation  tjf  precipitation  nn 
the  Pliiins  sometimes  carries  down  the  annual  rainfall  Ut 
less  than  10  inches  over  large  areas.  This  jtroduces  a 
drought  which,  if  continued  through  many  months,  would 
bo  fatal  to  all  trees,  except  those  growing  along  the  mar- 
gins of  streams,  while  the  grasses  would  not  be  materially 
affectoil  by  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  streams  that 
cross  the  Plains  rise  in  the  mountains  and  are  perennial. 
Their  banks  are  generally  lined  with  timber,  showing  that 
tho  local  supply  of  water  is  there  suflicient  to  maintain  a 
forest  growth,  while  the  deficiency  of  nmisturc  on  the  ad- 
jacent plains  has  through  ages  proved  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  timber. 

In  the  interval  between  the  humid  and  dry  regions  just 
described  tho  forests  and  prairies  interlock,  and  here  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  seem  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
trees  or  grass.     Where  the  soil  is  jieculiarly  fine  and  im- 
pervious it  is  with  difliculty  penetrable  by  the   roots  of 
trees,  and  during  wet  seasons  or  the  rainy  mimths  of  the 
year  such  surfaces  are  flooded  with  water,  while  in  the  dry 
season  they  are  comi)letely  desiecatcil.     Thus  they  become 
now  too  wet  and  again  tocMlry  for  the  growth  of  trees.    On 
tho  contrary,  where  there  are  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  or 
sub-soils,  these  become   deeply  saturated    with   moisture, 
i  and,  penetrated   by  tho  roots  of  trees,  afford  them  a  con- 
I  stant  supply  of  water.      Hence,  the  groves  and  belts  of 
j  forest  in  prairie  countries  are  generally  limited  to  tracts 
:  of  this  kind  of  soil. 

Tlie  Kocky  Mountain  belt  is  a  great  condenser  of  mois- 
ture, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  tho  great  rivers 
of  tho  continent  flow  from  it— viz.  the  Mississippi.  Arkan- 
sas. Ked  Kiver,  Uio  Grande,  Colorado,  and  Columbia.  As 
a  consc(juencc,  most  of  this  belt  is  covered  with  a  forest- 
growth.  In  tho  (ireat  Basin  tho  rainfall  is  overywhoro 
small— from  2  to  12  inches.  For  this  reason,  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  is  scarce,  and  trees  are  almost  unknown  there. 
The  Sierra  Nevada— which  stretches  across  all  our  territory 
as  an  unbroken  wall,  with  an  average  altitude  of  70(10  foci 

by  cooling  the  Pacific  rain  bearing  winds  that  blow  upon 

it,  causes  a  <^opious  precipitation  of  moisture,  and  it  is  Ihoro- 
foro  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests. 

The  great  California  Valley  is  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  alm!.st  nt»  rain  falls  there  between  May  and  Ni»- 
vembcr.  We  there  very  naturally  find  all  kinds  i.f  s.nl  — 
fine,  coarse,  gravel,  sand,  an.!  clay — covered  with  herbaee 
ous  plants,  except  along  the  streams,  whore  there  are  belts 
of  timber  proportiono<l  to  their  volume.  The  Coact  .Moun 
tains  are  well  watere.l  and  well  wooded,  ctpecinlly  toward 
tho  N.  (»n  tlie  coa>t  of  Washington  Territory  the  rainfall 
is  greater  th;ut  anywhere  else  within  the  area  of  the  C.  S.. 
reaching  OS  or  TO  inches,  and  hero  wo  Hud  tho  densest 
forests  that  exist  in  our  country. 

,\n  examination  of  the  distribution  of  forest  over  other 
oonlineiils  will  lea<l  to  the  same  oonrlusion.  As  the  sei  t- 
tho  great  evaporating  surfa-e  from  whi>h  the  r:»iu'  lb  .i 
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vivify  tbo  land  are  derived,  those  portions  of  the  land 
nearest  tho  sea  are  usually  best  watered,  and  the  interiors 
of  continents  are  jjenerally  dry  and  treeless.  The  distri- 
bution of  forest,  iiniiric,  and  desert  in  other  districts  than 
tho  interiitrs  of  f^reiit  bodies  of  land  will  be  found  to  do- 
jieiid  upon  the  local  atmospheric  circulation,  the  tracts  of 
the  rain-bearing  wind-currents  beinj^  marked  by  forests, 
those  avoided  by  them  being  left  as  deserts,  while  inter- 
mediate areas  arc  more  or  less  generally  clothed  with  grass. 

Tho  (piestion  of  the  origin  of  prairies  is  not  one  of  j 
merely  abstract  and  scientific  interest,  but  is  of  great  prac- 
tical iinjtortance  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  ]iortions  i>f  our 
own  and  other  continents.  If  the  rainfall  chiefly  controls 
the  distribution  of  forest,  any  effort  to  pro)iagate  trees  in 
prairie-regions  will  be  only  measurably  successful.  It  is 
true  that  the  area  of  forests  is  diminished  by  the  annual 
fires  that  sweep  over  the  prairies;  ami  this  cause  of  the 
limitation  of  forest-growth  may  be  removed  by  art.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  forest,  by  excluding  the  sun  and  wind  and 
checking  drainage,  retains  in  some  degree  the  moisture 
that  falls  upon  it;  and  this  tends  to  create  the  conditions 
upon  which  its  growth  depends.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  along  tho  lino  of  .junction  between  forests  and 
prairies  the  variations  of  climate  are  not  only  extreme, 
but  peculiarly  calamitous.  Observatiims  made  along  our 
frontier  show  that  droughts  of  months'  and  even  years' 
continuance  are  liable  to  occur  there;  and  when  the  forest 
has  spread  or  has  been  extended  to  a  line  beyond  which 
there  is  no  reserve  of  moisture — no  maxima  of  rainfall 
that  can  compensate  for  the  minima — droughts  are  liable 
to  occur  which  will  destroy  the  forest-growth  of  many 
years.  The  life  of  a  tree  continues  for  centuries,  and 
during  its  continuance,  should  a  period  of  extreme  drought 
occur,  whether  at  the  tenth  or  hundredth  year,  it  would  be 
fatal.  Hence,  it  will  require  not  less  than  100  years  to  de- 
termine accurately  how  far  the  forest-growth  can  be  carried 
by  human  aid  into  prairies  from  which  it  is  excluded  by 
natural  causes.  Fortunately,  the  value  of  the  great  grass- 
covered  plains  is  not  dependent  on  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  for  they  form  the  finest  area  for  grazing  and 
stock-raising  which  we  possess.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  higher  an'l  drier  prairies  will  be  more  useful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  if  devoted  to  stock-raising  than 
though  persistent  efforts  should  be  successful  in  covering 
them  with  forests  or  crops.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Prai'rio,  county  of  Central  Arkansas.  Area.  .100  sq.  m. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  (cot- 
ton, corn,  and  rice  are  among  the  leading  products.  Trav- 
ersed by  Memphis  and  Little  P.oek  R.  R.  and  navigable 
■\Vhitc  River.     Cap.  Des  Arc.     P.  5604. 

Prairie,  tp..  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     P.  1035. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ark.     P.  1214. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     P.  1568. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Drew  co.,  Ark.     P.  266. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Franklin  co..  Ark.     P.  1440. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  1251. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.     P.  501. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     P.  1292. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  202. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Washington  co..  Ark.     P.  3884. 

Prairie,  v.,  .Sumpter  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  111.    P.  305. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Edgar  co..  III.     P.  829. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Hancock  CO.,  111.     P.  1380. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Shelby  co..  111.     P.  1218. 

Prairie,  tp..  White  co.,  111.     P.  1603. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  278. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.     P.  1623. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1248. 

Prgiirie,  tp.,  Tipton  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1547. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  667. 

Prairie,  tp..  White  co.,  Ind.     P.  1998. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  600. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  la.     P.  474. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Keokuk  co.,  la.     P.  704. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.     P.  1364. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan.     P.  916. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Audrain  co..  Mo.     P.  1191. 

Prairie,  t]>.,  Chariton  co.,  Mo.     P.  1473. 

Prairie,  !)>..  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     P.  1502. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  2476. 

Prairie,  tp.,  J.ackson  eo..  Mo.     P.  3493. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Lincoln  co..  Mo.     P.  1241. 

Prairie,  tp.,  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     P.  907. 


Prairie,  tp..  Montgomery  co..  Mo.     P.  1058. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  2863. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  Mo.     P.  1653, 

Prairie,  tji.,  Franklin  co.,  0.     P.  1364. 

Prairie,  t]».,  Holmes  co.,  0.     P.  1413. 

Prairie  Bayou,  tp..  Hot  Springs  oo.,  Ark.     P.  859. 

Prairie  Hliiff,  p.-v.,  Wilcox  oo.,  Ala.     P.  2960. 

Prai'riebur^,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  116. 

Prairie  City  (M.v.iority  Point  P.  0.).  v.  of  Sumpter 
tp.,  cap.  of  Cumberland  eo..  III.,  near  St.  Louis  Terrc  Haute 
and  Vandalia  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McDonough  co..  III.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  l^uincy  R.  R.,  contains  1  sem- 
inary, 1  lyecum,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  lum- 
ber-yards, a  fine  park,  several  mills,  3  wagon  manufac- 
tories, and  2  elevators.     P.  of  v.  1078  ;  of  tp.  1615. 

Charles  W.  Taylor,  Kn.  "  llKRALn." 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.,  Des  Moines  tp.,  Jas]>cr  co..  la.,  on 
Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  ncwsjiaiicr.  and  is 
a  shipping-point  for  live-stock  and  agricultural  proilucts. 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.  and  tj)..  Rates  co.,  Mo.,  near  Osage 
River.     P.  17S6. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Logan  co..  111.    P.  1164. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.     P.  1236. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  la.     P.  1022. 

Prairie»Dog,  a  species,  or  rather  group  of  species, 
representing  the  genus  Cynomi/s  of  the  family  Sciurida?, 
]>eeuliar  to  the  plains  of  North  America.  They  are  not  at 
all  related  to  the  dogs,  as  the  popular  name  implies,  but 
are  very  closely  allied  to  the  tree  and  ground  squirrels, 
from  which  they  only  differ  generically  ;  the  name  has  been 
obtained  simply  because  the  ordinary  utterance  of  the 
animals  is  a  chattering  noise  somewhat  recalling  the  yelp 
of  a  dog.  They  are  considerably  larger  than  the  squirrels, 
being  generally  about  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  short  and  about  two  to  nearly  five  inches  in 
length,  accor<ling  to  the  species.  They  affect  the  prairies 
of  Western  America,  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and 
form  communities  designated  as  ''villages."  They  burrow 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  ground,  throwing  up 
around  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  hillocks  on  which  tliey 
are  wont  to  mount  and  from  thence  survey  the  doings  of 
the  community.  These  burrows  arc  quite  close  together, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  elements  of  danger  to  travellers 
on  the  Western  prairies,  as  horses  are  liable  to  stumble  and 
fall  into  them  unawares.  The  s|iccies  now  recognized  arc 
— (1)  Ci/niimj/s  hidovicianiis,  the  common  prairie-dog  in- 
habiting the  great  plains  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and 
(2)  C.  coliimhiiiiius,  or  the  short-tailed  prairie-dog,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  parks  and  plains  within  and  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  down  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Theodore  (Jill. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Crawford 
CO.,  "Wis.,  on  Mississippi  River,  near  the  mouth  of  tho 
Wisconsin,  and  on  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R., 
situated  on  a  long  prairie.  1  mile  wide,  stretching  from  tho 
river  to  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  E..  has  6  churches,  2  news- 
papers, 2  Catholic  colleges  (male  and  female),  numerous 
mills,  machine-shops,  and  manufactories,  and  a  consider- 
able river-trade.  First  settled  by  Americans  in  1835.  P. 
2700. 

Prairie  du  Long,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  111.     P.  1146. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sauk  co..  Wis.    P.  2258. 

Prairie  Green,  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.     P.  480. 

Prairie-Hen,  or  Pinnated  Grouse  (Cupidnnia 
cupli/'t),  a  peculiar  form  of  the  grouse  family,  restricted  to 
the  U.  S.  and  found  chiefly  on  comparatively  open  ]tlains 
and  prairies.  It  inhabits  from  the  Eastern  States  to  tho 
prairies  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  and  southward  to  Louis- 
iana, but  is  now  very  rare  or  extinct  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  its  range,  although  a  few  are  said  to  still  remain  on  the 
island  of  M.artha's  Vineyard  and  some  neighboring  islands, 
as  well  as  Long  Island.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  plains  of  the  Western  States,  and  forms  a  favorite  ob- 
ject of  sport;  it  is  also  from  those  sections  that  birds  are 
sent  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
species  is  at  once  recognizable  by  the  extension  of  feathers 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tarsus,  the  air-bladilers.  and  the 
long  and  lanceolate  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
tho  short  subtruncate  tail ;  the  generic  name  [Ciipiilonia) 
alludes  to  the  long  neek-feathers.  which  have  recalled  to 
the  imagination  of  some  the  fabled  Cupid  ;  beneath  these 
feathers  on  each  side  is  a  bare  and  distensible  air-sac  de- 
veloped in  the  male,  and  connected  with  the  organs  of 
voice.  Iiuring  the  love-season  the  male  inflates  the  blad- 
ders, which  then  resemble  small  oranges,  lowers  his  head 
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to  the  ground,  and  opening  his  bill  gives  utterance  to  a 
single  pound,  produced  partly  by  means  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  thei^e  bladders,  which  are  alternately  filled  and 
emptied  a.s  he  makes  his  booming  noise.  If  these  sacs  are 
punctured  they  are  no  longer  resonant.  The  species  feeds 
chiefly  upon  berries  of  various  ]ilants,  as  well  as  upon  the 
buds,  and  in  some  places  encroaches  considerably  upon  the 
domains  of  the  farmer.  Theodore  Uill. 

Prairie  Plains,  p. -v.,  Grimes  co.,  Tex.     P.  G42. 

Prairie  Ronde,  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.     P.  1103. 

Prairie  Spring,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  IlGl. 

Prairie-Squir'rel,  a  name  given  to  the  species  of 
SprrnKip/ti'lu^!,  a  genus  of  the  fiiniily  ,Sciurid«,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  These  are  simply  squirrels, 
affecting  the  ground  rather  than  the  trees,  and  having  a 
shorter  tail  than  the  tree-stjuirrels,  and  also  provided  with 
cheek-pouches.  They  live  on  the  prairie-lands  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  make  burrows,  and  gene- 
rally associate  together  in  considerable  communities. 
Eleven  ppecies  are  now  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  U.  8.;  the  best  known  are  the  Spfi-wo- 
philiiH  lS-linea(u8  (striped  gopher  and  jirairie-squirrcl  of 
Illinois.  Iowa,  and  other  of  the  more  eastern  AVestern  States), 
and  the  Spermophilus  Frankllni  (great  gopher  of  Illinois 
and  corresponding  latitudes  upward  to  the  Saskatchewan 
region).     (See  also  ScinRiDJ5.)  Thkodoue  Gill. 

Prai'rieton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash 
Kiver.      1*.  'J55. 

Prai'rieville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mich.  P.  1280. 

Prairieville,  tp..  Brown  co.,  Minn.     P.  214. 

Prairie-Wolf.     See  Wolf. 

Prakrit  [Sans.,  "natural."  '"unrefined"],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  those  obsolete  tongues  and  dialects  of  India  which 
were  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  or  kindred  to  it.  There 
were  many  dialects  of  this  class.  Most  of  its  literature  is 
found  in  dramas  and  inscriptions.  Prakrit  grammar  has 
been  elaborated  by  several  native  and  European  writers. 
Among  these  are  the  ancient  grammarian  Vararuchi,  the 
German  Lassen,  and  E.  B.  Uowell,  an  English  SL'holar. 

Prase  [Gr.  i^pdaov,  a  "leek"],  a  leek-green  variety  of 
quartz,  containing  ln^rnblende,  sometimes  cut  as  a  gem. 

Pra'ti  (Giovanni),  b.  Jan.  27,  ISlo,  at  Dascindo,  Italian 
Tyrol  ;  began  his  studies  at  Trent,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Padua.  His  youthful  poem,  Edmenetjardd,  marks  an  ej>och 
in  modern  Italian  poetry,  and  his  early  Cdiiti  Li'rici,  C<tnti 
prr  il  /'ijpiilo,  yfemorie  e  Ldcriiw^,  ami  the  liitllntc  increased 
his  popularity.  In  1844  he  established  himself  at  Turin, 
and  consecrated  his  poetic  genius  to  the  glory  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  for  which  he  was  named  court-poet  and  loaded 
with  honors.  In  1847  appeared  his  two  vtdumes  of  /V«- 
8cf/>ftatc  Solitarie ;  in  1849,  Citiiti  P'ditivi.  With  other 
minor  pieces  followed  three  epic  poems,  Jiodolfo,  Ariberto, 
Arniniido.  He  has  now  ready  a  enllection  of  sonnets  en- 
titled Ain'imt  c  Mundo.     Prati  now  lives  in  Uome. 

Pra'to  in  Toscana,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Flor- 
ence, situated  in  a  most  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  hills, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biscnzio,  about  12  miles  N.  W. 
of  El'irence.  It  is  a  walleil  town,  with  five  gates  and  a 
castle,  and  the  public  buildings  are  very  respectable,  though 
without  special  interest.  Of  the  twenty  churches  the  ca- 
thedral is  the  most  noteworthy.  Little  is  known  of  Prato 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Florentine  territory.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  man- 
ufacturing activity,  the  water  of  the  Uisenzio  being  largely 
used  to  work  machinery,  and  has  important  publishing 
est  iblishmcnts.  The  chief  domestic  industry  is  straw- 
plaiting,    which  is   almost  universal    among  the    women. 

P.  :i!i,5y4. 

Prato'la  Peli^na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila 
degli  Abruz/-i,4in  (lie  left  bank  of  the  Cnnnino,  near  its 
junctinu  with  the  Puscara.      P.  in  1S74,  Ojti?. 

Pratt,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  traversed  by  Bad  and 
White  rivers,  is  a  pastoral  region,  deficient  in  timber. 

Pratt,  county  of  S.  Kansas,  on  the  tributaries  of  upper 
Arkansas  River,  recently  formed.     Cap.  Prattsville. 

Pratt  (Bknjamin},  b.  at  Cohasset.  Mass..  Mar.  KI,  1710; 
was  brought  up  a  mechanic,  but.  having  hir-t  a  limb  in 
youth,  dc\t>ted  himself  to  study;  gratluated  at  Harvard 
17^57;  became  a  lawyer;  was  distinguished  fur  learning, 
eloquence,  and  love  of  liberty;  was  rejiresentativc  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  legislature  17.')7-;V.i;  wrote  some  fugitive  verses 
and  nuule  extensive  jtreparations  for  a  history  of  New 
Knixhind;  was  appointed  chief-Justice  of  New  York  upon 
the  iniminatii>n  (d'  Gov.  Pownall.     I).  Jan.  T),  1703. 

Pratt  (CiiAiti.Ks).     See  Gammen,  Eaiu,  of. 

Pratt  t  Daniel  D.),  b.  at  Palermo.  Me..  Oct.  2(1.  181.3; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Central  Now  York;  graduated  at 
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Hamilton  College  1831,  went  to  Indiana  18.(2:  taught 
school ;  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state:  ptu.lied  law:  settled  at  Logansport  183G;  w'as  a 
member  of  the  le-i.«laturc  18il  and  1853:  elected  to  Con- 
gress ISCS;  cho:!i-n  r.  S.  Senator  before  taking  his  seat, 
and  a|i|i<iinteii  coinmi?jioncr  of  internal  revenue  1875.  D. 
at  Logan^port,  Ind.,  June  17,  1877. 

Pratt  (Daxiei.  Johnson).  Ph.  L)..  b.  at  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8.  1827:  graduated  at  Hamilton 
Collej;o  IS.)1  ;  was  for  ten  years  (irincipal  of  Frodonia 
Academy,  after  which  he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  .-^tate  of  New  York!  and  in 
ISiiy  recording  secretary  of  the  .\lhany  Institute.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  annual  "'convocation  "  of  the 
professors  in  the  colleges  and  academies  of  Xew  York,  an 
organization  of  eminent  utility:  is  author  of  AuimU  of 
I'liUic  KdnciitinH  in  the  Slate  of  .Vcir  Vurk  from  1626  lo 
WW,and(in  greater  part)  of  the  IlUlori/ „/ the  llmmdarten 
of  the  Sliite  of  Xeio  Yuri:  (2  vols.),  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature as  a  report  by  the  regents  of  the  university.  He 
has  also  prepared  many  reports  upon  educational  subjects 
and  other  papers  which  have  appeared  in  pamphlet  form. 

Pratt  (Esorn),  b.  at  Jliddlehorough.  .Mass.,  in  1781; 
graduated  at  lirown  Univer.Mty  18(13:  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  W.  liarnstahle  1807-35;  wrote  a 
Hintnrti  iif  Etulhnm.  H'el/Jleel,  itnil  Urhaim  (1844).  1).  at 
Brewster  Feb.  2,  1860. 

Pratt  (Matthew),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  17.14; 
studied  painting  several  years  at  I.cmdon  under  lienjamin 
West:  returned  to  Pennsylvania  17BS;  painted  portraits 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  time?,  including  many 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  aided 
his  schoolmate.  Ch:irles  AV.  Peale,  in  forming  his  museum. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1805. 

Pratt  (Orsox),  b.  at  Hartford.  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
Pept.  I'J.  1811  :  was  educated  in  c^tmmon  schools  in  Colum- 
bia CO. :  became  a  member  of  the  .Mormon  Church,  in  which 
he  is  now  (187H)  one  of  the  "twelve  apostles;"  ])rofessor 
of  mathematics  in  Deseret  University  and  Church  historian, 
and  has  been  for  several  sessions  .'speaker  of  the  Utah 
house  of  representatives.  Author  of  Ciihir  (mil  Ili-Qund- 
riitic  E'jiKtfinnn^  The  Orent  First  Cnutie,  The  Abmirdilien  of 
Iiniiutterialium,  and  many  religi<uis  pamphlets;  has  in  M>S. 
Lectures  on  Aatrutiomj/  and  Ilifferentifit  Viileuhts,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  A  Mew 
Si/steut  itf  the  Universe. 

Pratt  (Phixkh\s),  b.  in  England  in  1590;  came  to 
Massachusetts  with  Capt.  Weston's  colony  June,  1622.  set- 
tling at  We?sagusset,  afterward  called  Weymouth  ;  aban- 
doned that  place  Feb.,  1623.  on  the  failure  of  the  colony, 
and  made  his  way  alone  through  the  wilderness  to  Ply- 
mouth, pursued  by  the  Indians;  resided  many  years  in 
Plymouth  Colony ;  afterwanl  removed  to  Charlestown, 
Mass.  1).  there  A]>r.  1'.).  I(i80.  .Author  of  a  Drcloraliiin 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  ICit/lish  I'ro/di  llialjiisl  iiiliablled  AVir 
A'/(y/o»(Z  (1002),  addressed  to  the  general  court,  and  an- 
cestor of  a  numerous  New  England  family. 

Pratt  (Zaimm'k),  b.  at  {^tephentown.  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  .30,  1700,  of  poor  ]>arents  ;  commenced  business 
1812  as  a  saddler  and  harness-maker;  turned  his  attention 
tothe  tanning  business  1817.  by  which  he  made  a  con.-ider- 
nble  fortune;  located  a  tannery  in  1821  among  the  Calskill 
Mountains  on  Schoharie  Kill,  tireene  eo.,  which  became 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  thriving  town  of  Pkattsvii.i.k  (which 
see);  was  elected  to  Congress  18:10,  and  again  1812;  be- 
came noteil  for  his  ailvocacy  of  cheap  postage  ;  procured 
the  establishment  of  the  national  bureau  of  statistics,  and 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  new  post-office  building  at 
Washington  :  became  cidonel  of  militia  1823.  Slate  senator 
1830,  presidential  clcct<ir  183(1  and  1852:  was  an  active 
Democratic  politician,  a  delegate  to  the  Haltimore  yiuiven- 
tion  of  1852;  established  a  newspaper  and  a  bank  at 
Prattsville,  anil  was  president  of  the  Jlechauies'  Institute 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  many  other  industrial  or  benev- 
olent institutions.     D.  at  liergen,  N.  J.,  .\pr.  tS,  1871. 

Prnlts'biirs,  p.-v.  and  Ip..  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Ilo. 
Chester  and  liull'alo  branch  id'  Krie  U.  K.,  14  miles  N.  of 
Hath,  has  a  One  park,  a  nni.iu  free  school,  4  churches.  2 
private  banking  liiuises,  1  newspaper,  2  grist  mills,  and  1 
furniture  manufactory.     P.  of  v.  ti3'.i ;  of  tn.  2470. 

Paii.  C.  Hohk,  Kd.  "  Nkws." 

Pratts'ville,  tp.,  cap.  of  Pratt  co.,  Kan. 

Prnttsvillc,  p.  v.  ami  Ip..  (Irccnc  eo.,  X.  Y.,  on  Scho 
harie  Kill,  named  Irc.m  Col.  /.a. lock  Pratt,  who  cslablii-he  I 
here  the  largest  tannery  in  the  world  :  has  3  churches,  an 
academy,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  several  manufactories. 
P.  of  v."489;  of  t"p.  1240. 
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Pralt'ville,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Autauga  co.,  AU,. 
If)  niilus  W.  of  Montjioiiiery.  has  a  large  acaiicmy,  :i 
chiinhi'-",  2  coltonfiicturies,  1  gin-fai'tory,  1  newspaper,  1 
s;ish.  blind,  ami  door  fartory,  2  gootl  hotels,  a  foundry,  and 
a  carriage  and  wa<;on  oi^tabli^hmcnt.  (*.  of  v.  I'Mtt;  of 
tp.  ;U17o.  Wm.  ('.  lIowKLL.  En.  "  ArxAiiiA  Citizkn." 

Pratz',  du  (Lk  Pa^kK  b.  in  Holland  about  KlUO;  en- 
tered the  French  army  in  early  youth  ;  was  eni;aj;cd  in 
c:un(iaigns  in  Germany  :  became  a  member  of  a  Kreneh 
*•  Western  Land  Cnnipany."  which  obtained  the  K»"»nt  "^ 
a  tratd  of  hind  near  New  Orlean.-".  La.  ;  eonducle<l  an  ex- 
pedition thither  1 7  IS;  made  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization; 
ascended  the  Mississippi  1721),  anti  settled  anion;;  the  Nat- 
chez :  exjtlored  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers:  was  for  sev- 
eral years  treasurer  of  the  land  company  at  New  Orleans; 
returned  to  France  K^U;  published  a  valuable  History  uf 
LoniHifinn  (3  vols..  17')S).     I),  in  1775. 

Prawn,  a  name  apftlied  to  the  lonf»-tailod  decapod 
crustivceimsof  thefumily  Pahemonidje.  easily  distinguished 
by  the  long  and  serrate-edged  beak.  There  are  many 
spetMes.  All  have  two  pairs  of  untennie  and  stout  legs. 
They  are  often  very  richly  colored  and  sometimes  trans- 
parent. The  ring-iiorned  prawn  ( P<tiirifiliiH  tinunli''-oi-ni>f) 
is  extensively  taken  in  European  seas.  To  the  genus  flip- 
p'ffi/tf:-  belong  the  beautiful  .Esop  prawns.  The  common 
prawn  of  Europe  {i'nhimnn  serratm)  is  a  large  species, 
prized  for  the  table.  It  is  caught  in  nets  and  baskets.  It 
is  sometimes  four  inches  long.  The  common  American 
prawn  [I'ntiriuoit  ruh/'irix)  is  too  small  for  the  table.  Many 
of  tiic  s])ecies  are  tropical. 

Praxit'eles,aCfreek  sculptor,  head  of  the  Attic  school, 
b.,  it  is  thought,  at  Athens  about  .31)2  B.  c.  Of  hi?  life 
nothing  is  known  :  of  his  works  we  have  an  idea  through 
tradition,  descriptions,  images  on  coins,  copies,  and  frag- 
ments. His  favorite  material  was  marble,  though  ho 
wrought  also  in  bronze.  Ilis  subjects  were  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  national  religion,  fauns,  satyrs — all  with 
few  exceptions,  as  the  Hope  of  Perttrpfione,  a  group  of 
maenads,  and  another  of  wild  bacchanals,  of  a  gra'.*eful, 
gentle,  soft,  and  dreamy  character.  The  fni'lian  Vcunt, 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  which  travellers  went  to  Cnidus 
expressly  to  see.  which  King  Nicomedes  is  said  to  have 
offered  in  vain  to  buy  at  the  price  of  the  whole  debt  of  the 
island,  is  feebly  represented  by  the  copies.  Another  fa- 
mous Venus  was  at  Cos.  The  Cupid  of  the  Vatican,  the 
.SV(^/*-  in  the  Capitol,  the  Apofh  Snuro/ctouos  in  Florence 
and  the  Louvre,  the  X'n-vissus  in  Naples,  are  familiar  to 
visitors  at  the  galleries  and  to  lovers  of  art.  Praxiteles 
has  been  called  the  sculptor  of  the  beautiful,  as  Phidias 
was  of  the  sublime.  0.  B.  Fuothincham. 

Pray  (Isaac  Cl\rk).  b.  in  Boston,  Mass..  in  L*^i:^: 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  \S?,Z;  became  a  journalist 
at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  subsequently'  a  successful 
theatrical  manager  and  actor,  and  both  in  the  V.  S.  and  in 
England  aided  in  the  professional  training  of  several 
theatrical  celebrities,  including  Charlotte  Cushman  ;  pub- 
lished Prone  and  Verse  (1835),  Poema  (1837),  Hook  of  the 
Dr<(ma  (1851),  Memoira  of  Jamea  G.  Benuttt  (1855)  ;  was 
author  of  sever.al  burlesques  and  other  plays,  including  a 
tragedy,  Virf/iniifn  :  edited  several  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  and  conducted  the  Philadelphia /iH/nircr  1859- 
60.     D.  at  New  York  Nov.  28,  IS69. 

Prayer  [0.  Fr.  preierl  is  a  principal  branch  of  every 
kind  and  part  of  religious  worship  in  every  age  and  nation. 
It  is  the  chief  expression  of  religion  and  accompanies 
every  state  of  feeling.  In  its  fulness  it  brings  every  part 
of  the  soul,  in  every  moo'l.  into  activity  toward  Grod.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  humanity,  prompted  by  nature  and  in- 
stinct, confirmed  by  reason,  by  man's  moral  nature  and 
common  sense,  commanded  by  revelation,  an<l  commended 
by  the  highest  examples.  It  may  be  secret,  social,  or  pub- 
lic, mental  or  spoken,  ejaculatory  or  continued,  extempo- 
raneous or  studied,  written  and  elabrirate.  simjde  or  com- 
plex. Prayer  includes  address  to  God.  adoration,  acknow- 
ledgment of  mercies,  confession,  contrition,  supplication 
for  temporal  and  spiritual  good,  thanksgiving,  and  inter- 
cession. It  implies  belief  in,  and  dependence  on.  a  Supe- 
rior Being,  a  feeling  of  neeil  and  desire,  and  expectation 
of  answer.  It  is  offered  while  standing,  bowing,  kneeling, 
or  prostrate;  with  lifted,  outspread,  or  clasped  hands; 
with  eyes  closed  or  turned  toward  heaven,  towanl  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods,  the  holy  place,  or  the  East.  The  Bible 
describes  it  as  bowing  the  knees,  looking  up,  lifting  or 
pouring  out  the  soul  or  heart,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  conversing  with  or  crying  unto  God  or  to  Heaven, 
drawing  near  to  God.  beseeching,  making  supplication, 
or  seeking"  the  Lord's  face.  Christian  praver  is  a  duty  to 
God.  to  our  fellows,  and  ourselves.  It  is  directed  to  a  per- 
sonal God,  who  is  a  Sovereign  and  Father;  in  Christ's 
name,  and  with  relation  to  his  atonement  and  intercession: 


by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  according  to  Goil's  will; 
with  understanding,  definiteness.  sincerity,  simplicity,  rev- 
erence, penitence,  humility,  dependence,  submission,  con- 
fiiienco,  the  forgiving  spirit,  frequency,  faith,  assurance, 
love,  perseverance,  gratitude,  and  with  moderate  desires. 

The  main  olijtvti"int  to  prayer  rest  on  the  notion  of  an 
inexorable  general  law.  or  of  the  stability  of  nature,  or  of 
an  intlexible  tJod  who  has  predetermined  all  tilings,  or  of 
a  divine  wisilom  that  will  act  without  our  asking,  or  on  the 
notion  that  man  is  master  of  his  own  destiny.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  comprehending  |>rayor  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  relation  between  the  human  and  l>ivino 
Will.  But.  in  spite  of  all  objections,  men  pray  on  as  by  a 
universal  instinct.  The  repfi/  to  the  objections  is  that  wo 
pray  to  a  living,  loving  Person,  near  at  hand.  kn<iwing  our 
thoughts,  able  to  control  all  things — One  who  has  declared 
himself  a  hearer  of  jirayer,  and  who  has  nuide  il  a  condi- 
tion on  whitdi  it  seenis  good  to  him  to  put  forth  his  power. 
The  essence  of  the  belief  in  prayer  is  that  the  I)ivine 
Mind  is  accessible  to  supplication,  and  tliat  the  Hivino 
AVill  is  ca]iable  of  being  moved.  Prnyer  ilcpcnds  on  God'.'i 
will,  hut  does  not  determine  it.  jMan  applies.  (!od  com- 
plies; man  asks,  t^od  grants.  Prayer  has  a  subjective 
value.  It  is  necessary  to  individual  piety,  produces  so- 
lemnity, enlightens  and  quickens  the  conscience,  teaches 
dependence,  gives  true  views  of  (Jod.  ami  proiluces  such  a 
change  in  us  as  renders  it  consistent  for  him  to  (diiinge  his 
course  toward  us.  In  the  family,  prayer  intensifies  and 
exacts  devotion,  secures  domestic  order,  strengthens  pa- 
rental government,  and  promotes  religion.  And.  objective- 
ly, the  Bible  and  Christian  history  abound  in  examples  of 
answered  ])rayer. 

The  main  arguments  for/orm«  of  prayer  are.  that  they 
have  been  of  almost  universal  use:  that  they  guide  the 
worshippers  without  forcing  them  to  licpend  lui  the  nioixis 
of  the  leader:  where  they  are  used,  ail  know  what  is  to  bo 
said  and  done;  they  secure  provision  for  unlearned  minis- 
ters; secure  dignity,  decency,  harmony,  and  gmird  ogainst 
excessive  show,  arbitrary  freedom,  impro|»er,  absurd,  ex- 
travagant, confused,  and  impious  utterance,  and  against 
weariness  and  inattention :  they  unite  the  heiirts  anil 
tongues  of  all  worshippers,  so  that  they  do  not  wor.-hip  by 
proxy;  they  unite  different  ages  of  the  Church  and  pre- 
serve true  doctrine  and  discipline.  ExUmportnuouH 
(though  not  rash  and  unstudied)  prayer  is  claimed  to 
be  more  particular  than  general  forms  can  be;  it  secures 
freedom,  fervor,  spontaneity,  and  adajdation  to  the  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  less  formal  and  monotonous  j  suits  itself  to 
changes  in  language  and  opinions. 

As  to  the  hnujnnffe  of  prayer,  it  is  urged  that  the  tongue 
known  to  the  worshippers  ought  to  be  used,  so  that  all  may 
understand  and  join  in  the  service,  ancl  that  worship  may 
come  from  the  heart.  AVhen  some  dead  tongue  is  used,  as 
Latin  in  the  AVestern  Church  and  (ireck  in  the  Eastern,  it  is 
retained  because  it  was  the  original  language  of  the  ritual, 
or  to  guard  .ngainst  change  in  form  and  innovation  in  doc- 
trine or  worship,  or  because  of  its  extensive  use  among  the 
learned  of  different  countries. 

The  ancient  Greeks  offered  prayers  and  vows  together. 
The  worshipj>er  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  toward  Heaven 
or  toward  the  images  of  the  gods.  He  stood,  or  if  in  deeper 
earnest  he  and  at  times  all  the  assembly  knelt.  Su])pli- 
ants  wore  garlands  on  their  bends  or  necks,  and  carried 
boughs  of  olive  or  laurel  twined  with  wool,  with  which  they 
touched  the  knees  or  cheeks  of  the  images.  Libations  of 
wine,  water,  or  oil  were  poured  out.  The  Itomans  cov- 
ered their  heads,  bowed  to  the  ground,  moved  coin])leteIy 
round  from  right  to  left,  as  if  to  meet  the  god  from 
whatever  ilircction  he  might  approach;  then,  with  the 
right  hand  on  the  mouth,  looked  toward  the  East  or 
toward  the  altars  or  images.  In  higher  devotion  they 
knelt  or  were  prostrate,  and  laid  hold  on  the  altar.  Pub- 
lic prayers  were  offered  by  the  priest  or  magistrate.  The 
Mosaic  law  took  prayer  for  granted:  the  temple  was  "the 
house  of  prayer"  where  public  ]>rayer  accoiujianied  the 
sacrifices  and  where  private  prayer  was  offereil.  Those 
who  were  absent  from  the  temple  prayed  toward  it.  The 
chief  hours  for  the  duty  were  9  A.  m..  12  m..  and  ;{  p.  m.  To 
these  were  adcled  the  beginning  and  end  of  night  and  the 
time  of  eating.  According  to  the  degree  of  his  fervor, 
the  Jew  stood,  bowed,  knelt,  or  prostrated  himself.  Free 
prayers  were  constantly  offered,  though  forms  were  used 
with  tithe-offerings  and  certain  blessings.  But  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  liturgy,  which  at  the  time  of  Christ 
had  developed  into  a  set  service  before,  during,  and  after 
the  sacrifice.  A  similar  liturgy  was  used  in  the  syn- 
agogue, from  which  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
were  probably  drawn.  Prayer  was  accompanied  by  alms- 
giving and  tasting,  and  was  made  in  conspicuous  places, 
with  many  vain  repetitions,  by  formalists  who  loved  dis- 
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play.  Among  the  enrly  Christians  prayer  was  the  chief 
eervicc.  and  was  cuuuteil  tlic  main  bond  of  unity.  In  their 
methods  they  followed  Jewish  customs  largely.  The  pastor 
led  the  congregation,  using  both  free  prayer  and  forms.  A 
strong  liturgical  temlency  a|ipears  early  in  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  Worship  was  first  simple,  then  intricate, 
then  regulated,  then  liturgical.  Liturgies  were  made  first  bv 
the  bishops,  then  by  the  metropolitans.  Karly  Christians 
knelt  in  ordinary  prayer,  but  stood  on  the  Lord's  Day  and 
from  Easter  to  Whit-Sunday,  in  honor  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. Prayer  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  was  commended, 
though  the  teuiple  and  other  places  of  meeting,  the  Lord's 
Days,  occasional  appointed  days,  morning  and  night,  times 
of  eating,  times  of  success  or  distress,  and  crises  of  every 
kind  were  deemeil  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Prayers  to  and  for  the  dead  rest  on  tho  idea  of  a  close 
intercommunion  of  the  two  worhis.  They  have  entered 
into  the  worship  of  Kgypt,  India.  China,  (ircecc.  Home, 
and  tho  Jews.  In  the  Christian  Church  they  date  def- 
initely from  the  time  of  Origen — prayers  to  angels  from 
the  time  of  .\uibrose.  Protestants  repuiliate  all  prayer 
e.\ce]it  that  to  (iod  or  the  Christ  and  the  Ifolj-  ."Spirit. 
Paulus,  ttn  Egyptian  monk,  early  used  stones  to  count  his 
pr.ayers:  (iodiva  of  England  (lOW)  used  a  necklace:  in 
the  thirteenth  century  meilallions  and  rings  with  knobs 
were  used.  Kosaries  date  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Tho 
Calmucks  inscribe  prayers  on  wheels,  and  offer  worship  bv 
whirling  the  disk  around.  The  Chinese  write  prayers  on 
paper  ami  burn  tlicm  before  the  idols  or  on  tho  graves  of 
their  ancestors.     (See  Woitsmi-.)  Is.VAO  RiLEV. 

Pre-.4dninites.     See  PKE-nisTonic  Remaiss. 

Preb'cudary,  an  ecclesiastic  who  is  supported  by  an 
income  callcil  pinbcmli  ("that  which  is  to  be  furnished") 
out  of  the  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church. 

Preb'le,  county  of  S.  W.  Ohio,  bounded  W.  by  Indi- 
ana.  .\rea,  432  sq.  m.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a, 
fertile  limestone  soil.  Tobacco,  grain,  woul,  and  live-stock 
are  largely  produced.  The  manufactures  include  metallic 
wares,  lumber,  lime,  clothing;,  brick,  flour,  etc.  Traversed 
by  Dayton  and  Western  and  Cincinnati  Richmond  and 
Chicago  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Eaton.     P.  21,SIIU. 

Preble,  tp..  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  flOli. 

Preble,  tp.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     P.  670. 

Preble,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Syracuse  j 
Binghamton  and  Xew  York  R.  R.     P.  195;  of  tp.  IIJO.       | 

Preble,  tp.,  Brown  co..  Wis.     P.  IIOS. 

Preble  (Edward),  b.  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Mo., 
Aug.  15.  iriil,son  of  Gen.  Jedidiab.  In  1777  he  embarked  , 
in  a  privateer,  and  in  1779  entered  as  midshipman  in  tho 
provincial  navy,  serving  on  board  the  Protector  in  tho 
Penobscot  expedition,  when  taken  j)risoncr;  upon  his  re- 
lease he  joined  the  slooj>-of-war  Winthrop  as  first  lieutcn-  / 
ant,  with  which  he  remained  until  1782,  greatly  distin- 
guishing himself  by  boarding  with  four  men  an  armed  Eng- 
lish brig  off  Casline,  and  capturing  her  under  fire.  From 
Dec,  17M2,  until  1 7'.HI  he  followed  the  merchant  service, 
when  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  in  .luno 
of  the  same  year  promoted  to  be  captain,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Essex;  in  180,'!  he  took  commaml  of  tho 
frigate  Constitution,  and  sailed  in  command  of  tho  squad- 
ron sent  against  Tripoli  ;  arriving  at  Tangier,  he  ei)n- 
cluded  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco ; 
after  which  proceedcii  to  Tripoli,  which  he  subiecte<l  to  re-  j 
peated  vigorous  bombardments  ;  in  .'^ept.,  1804,  having  been 
relieved  by  C<im.  Barron,  he  returned  home,  and  received  ] 
the  thanks  of  (Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  D.  in  Portland 
Aug.  21,  1807. 

Preble  (liKonuE  IIksry),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  12,  ISlfi.  in 
Maine:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  10,  IS:)5; 
becatne  a  lieutenant  in  18  [S,  a  commander  in  1802,  a  eap- 
tain  in  I8li7.  a  commodore  in  1871;  served  in  Florida 
against  the  Seminoles.  and  in  the  Mexican  war  participated  ' 
in  the  capture  of  .Mvjirado  and  Tampico ;  in  several  ac- 
tions with  Chinese  pirates  in  1854-55,  and  complimented 
for  his  services  by  both  the  ,\merican  and  English  naval 
commanders-in-chief  in  the  East  Imlies:  eonimamled  the 
Katahilin  at  tho  taking  of  New  Orleans  in  1802,  and  tho 
fleet  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Mill.  TuUifinuy  Cross- 
roads, and  De  Vaux's  .Neck  in  1801.  Referring  to  tho 
brigade  in  his  general  order  No.  05,  Rear-.Adtniral  Dahl- 
gren  says:  "  .Vt  Boyd's  Creek  and  on  the  Tullilinny  the 
artillery  and  infantry  of  the  naval  brigade  yicd  with  the 
veteran  troops,  and  drew  the  frank  an  I  a|i]ireciative  recog- 
nition of  the  general."  t.'om.  Preble  is  the  author  of  (htr 
/'/of/,  and  has  made  several  valuable  contributions  to  his- 
tory. FoxtiAi.i.  A.  Paukkii. 

Preble  (Jsninun),  b.  at  Wells,  Me.,  in  1707:  served 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  (ien.  Winslow's  expedition  against 
Ae:ldia  1755;  became  colonel  1758.  brigadier-general  I75y: 


wa-s  representative  for  Portland  in  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islaturo  twelve  years,  councillor  1773,  judge  of  common 
pleas  1778,  member  of  tho  State  senate  1780,  and  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  by  tho  Massachusetts  congress  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war.  but  declined  on  account  of  age 
D.  at  Portland  .Mar.  II,  1784. 

Preble  (Wm.i.iam  Pitt),  LL.D.,  b.  at  York,  .Mo..  Nov. 
27,  178.3:  graduated  at  Harvard  IsuG;  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  partv  :  was  l'.  S.  district 
attorney  1813;  settled  at  Portland  1818;  was  a  Ica.ling 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  State  c.insii- 
tution  of  Maine  181'J;  on  the  inauguratiim  of  the  new 
State  government  Wiis  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  1820;  was  minister  to  the  Netherlands  IS2'J; 
held  many  other  public  offices;  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Atlantic  and  .St.  Lawrence  K.  R.  1847.  D.  at  Portland 
Oct.  II,  1857. 

Prcc'edents  [Lot.  prwcerfeim].  This  term  is  used  in  the 

law  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  (J  reat  Britain  to  dehote  those  decisions 
of  the  higher  courts  which  are  regarded  as  establishing  .some 
legal  rule,  and  which  are  therefore  to  be  treated  as  authori- 
tative, and  are  to  be  followeil  in  the  determination  of  subse- 
quent causes  depending  upon  anitlogous  facts  and  retpiiring 
the  application  of  similar  princijiles.  Notwithstantling  the 
theory  of  Blackstonc  ami  other  superficial  writers,  that  the 
common  law  ()f  England  always  existed  in  a  complete  con- 
dition, but  known  only  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  the 
judges,  antl  that  their  function  cimsisted  merely  in  declar- 
ing it  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  arose,  it  is  an  evident 
truth  that  the  courts  have  actually  created  a  very  large 
part  of  the  English  and  the  .American  jurisprudence,  ami 
have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  this  creative  function,  by  far 
tho  most  imjiortant  and  fruitful  sources  of  legislation  for 
tho  two  countries.  Their  work  has  been  accomplishe<l  bv 
the  constant  practice  of  treating  prior  decisions,  when 
made  by  competent  tribunals,  as  jirecedents  to  be  acl<»pteil 
and  followed  in  subsequent  eases;  and  this  simply  means 
that  each  former  expression  of  the  judicial  will  is  in  fact 
the  official  statement  either  of  a  general  iloctrine  applic- 
able to  a  great  number  of  related  circumstances,  or  of  a 
special  rule  applicable  only  to  certain  particular  circum- 
stances. From  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  present 
time  the  superior  courts,  when  rendering  a  judgment,  have 
accompanied  it  with  the  reasons  for  the  final  conclusion 
thus  reached:  and  these  opinions,  preserved  in  the  books 
of  reports,  form  a  continuous  series  of  preceilents,  and  are 
the  original  depositories  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  wrought 
(Hit  by  judicial  legislation.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
(listinguish  that  element  of  a  decision  which  constitutes 
the  precedent  from  those  portions  of  it  which  do  not  pos- 
sess this  peculiar  an<l  binding  quality.  The  former  con- 
sists in  the  legal  rule  necessarily  involved  in  the  simjtio 
adjudication  made  upon  the  jiarticular  facts  of  the  ease — 
that  is,  the  rule  whicdi  must  have  been  enforced  in  order 
that  such  a  determination  upi)n  those  facts  should  have 
been  made;  the  latter  ini-lude  the  mere  arguments,  the 
illustrations,  and  the  incidental  expressions  of  opinion  used 
by  the  court  in  reaching  the  final  result.  These  features 
<if  a  judgment  may  be  correct  or  may  perhaps  be  crroneitus ; 
they  do  not  acquire  any  efficacy  as  precedents  from  the 
connection  in  which  they  arc  found.  .Although  precedents 
are  generally  acknowledged  and  followed  by  the  courts, 
since  otherwise  the  law  C(tuld  not  be  developed  in  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  nmnner,  yet  their  authoritative  cha- 
racter is  not  absolute.  Prior  decisions,  and  even  long 
series  of  similar  judgments,  are  sometimes  expressly  o\  er- 
rulcd  when  they  are  found  to  be  de|iartures  from  true 
principles;  they  arc  more  often  evaded  and  gradually 
abandoned,  until  at  length  by  a  succession  of  new  adju- 
dications the  incorrect  doctrine  whicdi  they  unnounce  is 
completely  modified.  This  power  of  disregarding  and 
overthrowing  a  former  precedent  is  a  necessary  incident 
of  the  legislative  function  possessed  by  the  superior  courts, 
and  tho  caution  with  which  it  is  exercised  simply  shows 
that  the  judges  are  conservative,  and  often  permit  a  wronf; 
doctrine  or  rule  to  remain  in  force  in  order  that  the  public 
confidence  in  Ihc  certainly  and  stability  of  the  law  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  frequent  and  smlden  changes. 

JolIX   NollTON    PoMEIlOT. 

Prcccn'tor  [Lat.  prrenlnr],  the  leader,  head,  or  di- 
rector of  a  choir.  .More  particularly,  an  officer  holding 
such  position  in  a  .allieclral.  ecdiegiale,  or  other  large 
church.  The  office  is  not  confined  to  layiucn.  but  may  be 
held  by  persons  in  holy  orders  who  are  qualified  (u  per- 
form its  duties, 

Prrces'sion  or  Ihe  Equinoxes  (see  EgriNox  and 
EgriNoiTlAl,  IVirxTsi,  literally,  the  slow  uiidion  of  the 
equinoctial  points  in  the  reverse  direiMion  to  the  earlii's 
orbital  motion,  by  which  cnch  semi-annual  solar  ims-'n^rc 
through  those  points  is  in  ad^.iio'c  ..f  ■  ;M-.-.-r./r.  i  iio*  titi"- 
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it  would  otherwise  occur.  This  motion  amounts  to  50^ 
seuuniis  of  arc  per  uiiuum,  ftuil  hence  a  period  of  25,8(i8 
years  is  required  for  an  eutire  revoluliun.  "  From  the 
minute  motions  of  the  child's  toy,  the  top,  or  of  the  ifj/ro- 
«cooc,  to  the  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heiivens 
the  prercsaion  of  the  ctfiiiiutj-cn — there  seems  an  incom- 
mensurable stride,  yet  an  mechanical  j)henomeDa  they  are 
essentially  idcnlical.  The  earth  is  a  rotating  solid  of  rev- 
olution. It  is  oblate — that  is,  flattened  ut  the  poles — and 
prutuborant  around  the  equator.  The  ring  of  protuberant 
matter  is  more  strongly  attracted  on  the  side  uearct-t  the 
sun  or  moon  than  on  the  mitro  remote  eido  ;  hence  the  tend- 
ency of  solar  or  lunar  attraction  to  tilt  or  pull  down  the 
equator  into  the  plane  of  the  sun's  (ormoon'sj  orbit.  The 
result  is  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  gyroscope,  y^rafi'^n  around 
the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force."     (See  UyRoscoi'E.) 

Were  the  directions  of  the  sun's  attraction  upun  the 
earth  constant,  the  resulting  gyratinn  would  be.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gyroscope,  tirouud  thitt  line  vf  direction.  The 
direction.  hdwevctT  sweeps  through  an  entire  circumference 
in  each  annual  revoluliun  of  the  earth  about  the  sun;  at 
each  instant  there  is  an  fUmentary  yt/nttioii  about  this 
moving  line:  the  {ntefjrttl  (or  actual  result)  is  the  slow 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited  in  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  the  equator's  intersection  with  the  ecliptic. 

The  motions  of  an  accurately  made  and  (inely-pointed 
"  top  "  furnish  the  clearest  ocular  illustrations  of  precession. 


^. 
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Its  spinning  is  always  attended  with  gyratory  motion  of  the 
axis  of  figure.-  AVhen  nearly  "asleep"  {as  it  is  termed) 
this  gyration  is  extremely  slow.  In  the  figure  an  arrow 
represents  the  direction  of  the  spinning  rotation.  The 
extremity  P  of  the  axis  of  figure  (which  may  be  called  the 
pole)  gyrates  slowly  about  Q  (pole  nf  the  ecliptic).  If 
through  the  point  0  a  plane  perpendicular  to  0  P  be  con- 
ceived (the  rtpi'ttor),  it  will  intersect  the  floor  on  which  the 
top  is  spinning  (ecliptic)  in  a  line  E  E'  which  will  have  the 
same  angular  motion  as  the  axis  0  P.  That  the  illustra- 
tion should  be  perfect  the  sun's  attraction  on  the  earth 
should  be  the  analogue  of  the  gravity  of  the  top  :  but 
gravity  (indicated  by  the  arrow  //)  acts  downward  (per- 
pendicular to  the  floor),  whereas  the  sun  lies  in  the  ])lanc 
of  the  ecliptic  (floor),  and  itself  moves  (relatively)  about 
the  object  it  attracts.  In  nil  its  positions,  howev^-,  it 
tends  (just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  down  the  top),  with 
force  fluctuating  in  intensity,  but  relatively  small,  to  draw 
the  equatorial  ])rotuberanee  G  of  the  earth  into  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. t  other  eS"ects  of  its  attraction  being  neu- 
tralized by  the  incessant  change  of  direction  of  its  action. 
Hence,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  tup  pulled  downward  by  grav- 
itv.  a  gyration  of  the  pole  ensues,  illustrated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  P  about  Q.  It  is  not,  however,  like  its  analogue, 
uni/onn.  There  are  positions  (the  equinoxes)  when  the 
sun  has  no  tilting  action  ;  others  (the  solstices)  when 
the  tilting  effect  is  mnxinmm:  and  the  resulting  precee- 
sioiinl  motion  is  zero  and  um.rimnm  at  these  points,  re- 
spectively.! The  moon,  though  its  mass  is  very  small 
compared  to  that  of  the  sun.  exerts,  owing  to  its  greater 
density  and  relatively  small  distance,  a  double  influence  in 
producing  precession.  The  combined  action  of  sun  and 
moon  produces  the  total  mean  annual  precession  of  50.1 
seconds  of  arc  already  mentioned.     But  the  moon  moves 

*  In  the  figure  the  lower  extremity  of  the  top  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  at  a  point  0  in  the  plane  or  surface  on  which  it  rests; 
hence,  this  extremity,  and  not  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  in  arti- 
cle Gyroscope  (Fig.  7).  becomes  the  centre  of  motion  instead 
of  describing  the  curve  represented  in  the  figure  cited.  The 
apparent  g^iratioii  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

t  In  the  figure  the  earth, G  (i',  is  sketched  with  its  axis  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  top.  The  sun  acts  most  powerfully  on 
the  nearest  half  of  the  equatorial  protuberance  ;  hence,  whether 
situated  on  the  side  represented  or  the  reverse,  it  will  have  the 
effect  imputed  ;  which  will  be  nil  at  E  E'  (the  equinoxes)  when 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  the  earth's  protuberance  are 
equally  near.  It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  the  sun's  at- 
traction drawn  together  the  poles  P  and  Q;  whereas,  the  gravity 
of  the  toptends  to  separate  them  ;  hence,  that  the  gyrations  (or 
motion  of  the  equinoxes  EE')  should  be  the  same,  the  earth's 
rotation  must  be  reverse  to  that  of  its  analogue. 

I  Owing  to  this  inequality  of  action  thi-re  is  theoretically  a 
slight  semi-annual  solar  and  semi-monthly  lunar  nutation. 
Both  are  unobservable. 


in  an  orbit  making  a  snmll  angle  (about  5°)  with  the  eclip- 
tic, and  the  precession  it  produces  is  about  the  axis  of  its 
uicn  orliit.  As  this  latter  axis  Itself  (from  causes  very 
analogous  to  those  which  produce  the  earth's  precession) 
tjtf rates  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  of  18g 
years,  the  phenomena  of  precession  exhibit  a  minute  peri- 
odical change  in  the  inclination  of  tho  earth's  axis  called 
ji«f<r(('o(i  (noiiding),  amounting  in  its  aggregate  to  about 
18  seconds  of  arc,  tlic  period  of  which  is  that  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  (183  years). 

The  longitude  of  the  sturs  being  counted  on  the  ecliptic 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  it  is  afl'ected  by  the  precessitmal 
motion  of  the  ecpiinoxcs.  Ilijquirchus  ( 140  a.  c).  to  whom 
tho  discovery  of  precession  is  attributed  ( though  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  before),  observe<l  that  the  stellar  lon- 
gitudes had  increased  about  2°  in  100  years.  In  th(»se 
times  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  Libra  corresponded  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  ecjuinoxes — t»f  Cancer  and  i^np- 
ricornus  to  the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  There  has 
since  been  a  motion  of  '10°;  the  e<|uinoxes  are  in  Pisces 
and  Virgo,  the  solstices  in  Gemuii  and  Sagittarius.  "The 
northern  pole  is  now  quite  near  the  pole  star,  and  is  still 
approaching  it.  This  iippnmch  will  continue  until  the 
year  2120,  when  they  will  not  be  more  than  hulf  a  degree 
apart.  This  epoch  passed,  the  pole  will  recede  from  Po- 
laris, will  pass  tho  Little  Bear  to  Cepheus.  then  over  the 
borders  of  the  Swan.  In  12.000  years  the  bright  star 
nearest  to  the  N.  pole  will  be  A'ega  in  Lyra,  whi'di  will 
then  play  the  jtart  of  pole  star;  Canopus  in  the  southern 
sky  will  be  equally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  pole." 
Nutotioii  was  not  discovered  until  a.  d.  1747.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley detected  it,  and  fixed  its  law  and  amount  by  observa- 
tions prolonged,  through  a  period  of  more  than  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit,  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  determining  some  (at  that  time)  puzzling 
irregularities  in  the  ajiparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars. 
D'Alembert  a  few  years  subsequently  gave  us  the  theory 
which  unites  and  makes  one  the  so-long  disassociated  jihe- 
nomena.  He  also  deduced  from  that  portion  peculiar  to 
the  moon  {nutation)  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  masses 
of  the  moon~and  earth  (^Igth).  which  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  Laplace's  determination  founded  on  the  moon's  share 
.  in  producing  the  tides  (,jJ^th).  More  recent  and  exact  de- 
terminations on  the  same  basis  (precession)  reduce  the  esti- 
I  mate  to  g^st. 

I  The  obliquity  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  causes,  as  is 
well  known,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  "seasons."  Tho  pe- 
riods counteil  from  equinox  to  equinox  of  spring  and  sum- 
I  mer  is  greater  by  about  eight  days,  owing  to  the  ellipticity 
j  of  the  earth's  orbit,  than  that  of  autumn  and  winter.  Our 
winter  solstice  occurs  when  the  earth  is  nearly  (about  0J°) 
I  from  the  perihelion  or  nearest  point.  From  the  precession 
I  of  tho  equinoxes  ensues  a  change  in  these  relations,  the 
cycle  of  which  should  correspond,  and  extend  through 
25, 8(38  years.  But  the/orm  of  the  orbit  fluctuates,  and  the 
line  of  apsides  (or  major  axis),  moving  revcrsehf  to  preces- 
sion and  making  a  complete  revolution  in  110.000  years, 
abbreviates  this  period.  At  a  date  (a.  c.  4080)  nearly  that 
assigned  in  the  biblical  chronicles  to  the  creation  (b.  c. 
4004)  the  passage  of  its  perihelion  by  the  earth  was  coin- 
cident with  the  autumnal  equinox.^  A.  n.  1248  the  perihe- 
lion had  reached  the  winter  solstice,  and  it  has  now  jiassed 
it  9J°.  The  cycle  of  the  seasons  therefore  occupies  a  pe- 
ri<M  of  about  21.000  years,  and  at  intervals  of  one-half 
(or  10.500  years!  the  order  of  the  seasons  is  reversed  in 
reference  to  the  principal  points  of  the  orbit.  A  French 
mathematician,  M.  Adhemar,  on  these  facts  ba-^cs  a  theory 
of  "great  deluges,"  the  traces  of  which  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  remote  ages  are  so  distinctly  marked,  attributing 
them  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  at  the  more  remote 
pole  during  this  long  period,  which  breaks  up  when  the 
relative  positions  are  reversed.  (See  Periodiciti  des  Grands 
Deliiffes  resultant  dn  Monrement  f/radnel  de  la  Lirjne  dea 
Apsides  de  la  Terre.  par  le  Capitainc  le  Hon.  Paris.  1861.) 
On  the  question  of  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth's  substance 
in  its  relations  to  precession  {ansumimj  the  crust  to  be  per- 
fectly rigid),  the  late  William  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
in  a  celebrated  paper  endeavored  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  solid  crust  (as  opposed  to  the  thin  crust  and  internal 
molten  fluid  of  geologists)  of  at  least  800  or  1000  miles' 
thickness.  The  particular  fallacy  which  vitiates  his  de- 
monstration has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  (Smith- 
eonian  Contributions,  vol.  xix.) 

On  more  substantial  grounds  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
maintained  that  the  close  coincidence  of  observed  with  cal- 

g  At  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  date  the  sun,  in  apogee,  and 
the  perihelion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  passed  the  equator  in  con- 
junction, aud  the  longitude  of  the  latter  was  zero.  In  thix  sense 
the  perihelion  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Forbes  {Enct/c.  Brit.,  6th  Dissertation,  notice 
of  "  Lagrange  "}. 
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cxdated  precession  demands,  in  the  earth'e  crust,  not  onhf 

soliility.  bnt  a  ri<;idity  "  several  times  ai^  ^reat  as  that  of 
iron  throughout  2000  nr  more  miles  of  thickness;"  an 
ari^umunt  abandoned  by  its  author  and  by  the  writer. 
(Cf.  SinithHtniian  Coutrihtttionn,    No.  1^10,  vol.  ,\x.) 

As  the  phenomena  of  the  "gyroscope"  furnish  the 
"most  convincin<]f  proof  of  the  ubstdute  truth  and  ade- 
quaijy  to  exphiin  all  purely  mechanii-al  jilicnoincna  "  of  the 
received  (Newtonian)  lawsof  dynnmics,  so  do  the  analogous 
])honoinena  of  precession  and  nutation  furnish,  along  with 
confirmation  of  those  laws,  one  of  the  strong  proofs  of  the 
univers:ility  and  perfect  exactness  of  the  Newt.oniiin  law 
of  gravitation.  J.  Gr.  IJAR.VAriD. 

Pre'cious  Met'als,  This  term  is  in  common  use  to 
di-Iini^uish  the  uncommon,  highly-valuable  metals,  such 
as  gold  and  silver,  from  tlio  common,  easily-obtainable 
metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  prized  through  all  ages  as  ornaments  and  as 
m')ney.  Platinum,  which  lias  als)  been  used  as  money, 
may  bo  included,  as  also  piilladium  and  the  other  metals 
of  tlie  jilatinum  group.  The  ])reeious  metals  do  not  rust 
and  waste  away  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they  ilo  not 
oxidize  in  open  tires.  Hence,  they  are  also  known  as 
''  noble  metals."  in  distinction  from  '*  base  metals."  which 
turn  to  dross  when  similarly  heated.  There  are  also  many 
metiils  known  to  chemists  which  are  bfUh  rare  and  val- 
u:ible.  but  which  do  not  exist  in  a  native  or  uncombined 
state,  iind  easily  revert  to  their  earthy  condition.  To  these 
the  term  "precious  metals"  is  not  applied. 

W.  P.  Blakk. 

Precious  Stones,  or  Gems,  Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial. The  term  r/em  includes  natural  and  artiticial  proil- 
ucts  whose  beauty,  rarity,  and  durability  tit  them  for  objects 
of  personal  ornament. 

The  iJtitmond  is  the  hardest  known  substance,  being 
classified  as  11)  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals.  Tln- 
affected  by  chemicals,  infusible,  and  only  combustible  after 
long  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  the  least  de- 
structible of  gems,  ami  being  at  the  same  time  (uie  of  the 
rarest  antl  most  beautiful,  it  stands  foremost  amr)ng  pre- 
cious stones.  It  is  pure  carbon,  and  is  of  all  colors,  and 
also  colorless  and  black.  It  only  shows  its  beauty  when 
cut,  an<l  then,  owing  to  its  extraordinary  refracting  powers, 
it  throws  back  a  very  large  pro])ortii»n  of  the  liglit  falling 
vipon  it,  whence  results  the  unusual  lustre  of  a  well-cut 
diamond.  Diamonds  are  cut  by  first  cleaving  the  stones, 
ami  then  rubbing  two  of  them  together  until  they  are  rough- 
ly shapeil,  when  they  arc  carefully  finished  by  grinding  on 
a  revolving  disk  of  soft  steel  smeared  with  diamond-dust 
nn<l  oil.  Three-fourths  of  all  diamonds  are  cut  in  tlie  well- 
kn")wn  form  of  brilliants  :  others  are  cut  in  the  rose  form, 
a  flat  bottom  and  the  upper  surface  covered  with  little  fa- 
cets and  rifling  to  a  ]>oint;  fi  very  few  come  from  the  Kast 
as  table  or  llat  diamonds,  with  scarcely  any  lustre.  A  well- 
cut,  perfect  brilliant  of  the  first  water,  weighing  a  \  carat, 
is  worth  in  \ew  York  at  the  present  time  about  $30  gold: 
one  of  1  carat  {4  grains  troy),  $173;  2  carats,  $550  ;  3  car- 
ats. $S00.  Larger  diamonds  are  sold  by  agreement.  A  dull 
tint  injures  the  value;  a  decided  red,  blue,  or  green  adds 
immensely  to  it,  but  only  as  a  rarity,  and  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary market.  The  African  iliamon<ls  lately  discovered  are 
frc'piently  yelhiw,  and  being  less  lively  command  only  a 
ymy  low  price.  Diamonds  lose  Tj^^tlis  of  their  weight  in 
cutting:  hence  the  value  of  rough  diamomis  is  estimated 
at  one-half  the  above.  Imperfect,  thin,  and  black  clia- 
mtmds.  called  hmt,  are  either  crushed  tt)  powiler  or  set  in 
tools  for  dres-iing  millstones  and  drilling  roi-ks.  Diamonds 
are  found  by  washing  alluvial  deposits,  chiefly  in  India, 
Itra/.il,  Ilorneo,  Australia,  and  8outh  Africa.  A  diamond 
of  5  i-arats  is  a  \  ery  large  stone;  above  10(1  carats  few  are 
known.  The  Koh-i-noor  ("  Mmmtahi  nf  A('.//ir  "),  uncut  70;i 
carats,  after  twice  cutting  1  0(1  ^^^  carats,  belongs  to  Kn gland, 
and  is  perhaps  tlic  finest  diamond  known.    (See  DiAMosn.) 

Next  in  hardness  to  the  cliamond  stand  the  members 
of  th(!  mijiphirr  or  anituhnu  group,  wdiiidi  are  nil  com- 
posed of  alumina.  Foreinttst  in  value,  excecfling  even  the 
diamond  itself  if  larger  tlian  two  or  three  carats,  is  the 
rtihi/.  The  best  rubies  are  found  in  Siam,  and  stones  of 
more  than  10  carats  are  exeeeilingly  rare,  A  ruby  of  I 
carat,  if  of  the  finest  quality,  is  worth  AI50.  The  enpphirc 
ditl'ers  from  the  ruby  in  having  a  ri(di  blue  color.  It  occurs 
more  abunilantly  and  of  larger  size  than  the  ruby  or  dia- 
mi>nd.  antl  while  a  sapphire  of  1  carat  is  worth  $100,  one 
of  ruuidi  larger  size  would  command  a  far  less  price  in  pro- 
portion than  a  large  diamond.  Asteriated  rubie-<  and  sap- 
phires, cut  HO  as  to  show  a  six-pointed  star,  cmumand  a 
higher  price  as  fancy  stones.  Other  varieties  of  sapphire. 
dilTercnt  in  <'olor,  antl  known  as  Oriental  emerabl.  Oriental 
amethyst.  Oriental  topaz,  and  Oriental  aquamarine,  are  of 
rare  oocurrcnco  and  little  comparative  value. 


Chrt/9oberi/i,  composed  of  glucina  and  alumina.  Ptands 
next  to  corundum  in  hardness.  Although  a  very  lustrous 
yellow  stone,  it  is  now  rarely  worn,  but  a  variety  known  as 
chrysobcryl  eat's-cye.  or  cyniophanc.  is  quite  cstcemctl. 
The  npiiiel,  a  compoumt  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  hard- 
ness 8,  is  of  all  colors,  but  the  jdnk  or  red  variety,  the 
Balas  ruby,  is  the  only  one  generally  seen.  IJeing  a  fine 
st.jne.  it  is  sometimes  sold  tor  true  ruby.  7'.v>«i:  (  Hrazilian 
topaz),  silico-lluori.le  of  alumina,  varies  from  colorless  to 
deep  yellow,  and  sometimes  is  blue  ( Ilrazilian  sapphire). 
Cut  as  a  deep  brilliant,  it  makes  a  hamlsome  st(»no.  but  is 
quite  chea]).  The  deep  yellow  topiiz  carefully  heated  as- 
sumes  a  permanent  fine  pink  color,  making  a  hnndpome 
stone  called  Brazilian  ruby.  Enuidhl,  silicate  of  alumina 
and  glucina.  hardness  7.5  to  8,  is  a  rich  green  stone,  gen- 
erally cut  fiat,  and  presenting  a  tine  appearance  when  sur- 
rounded by  brilliants.  An  cmerahl  witliout  a  flaw  is  ixmra 
(tiiH,  and  a  i)erfect  stone  of  1  carat  has  been  sold  in  New 
York  for  $2110,  or  more  than  a  diamtu^I.  Or.linarily.  the 
emerald  ranks  next  to  the  ruby  in  value,  but  in  this  coun- 
try at  present  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  The  finest 
emeralds  are  found  in  New  Granada,  ficriff,  or  aqua- 
marine, is  a  jialc  green  or  blue  stone  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  emerald,  but  of  trifling  value.  Zirmn,  silicate  of 
zirconia,  hardness  7.5.  is  a  very  lustrous  stone,  and  the 
white  varieties  arc  sometimes  .sold  as  diamontls,  but  it  is 
rarely  met  with.  T<inrmn/hir,  silicate  of  aluniina,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  etc.,  with  a  little  boracic  acid,  hardness  7-7.5, 
occurs  of  all  colors,  anil  is  of  small  value.  The  pink  va- 
riety, calleil  also  Brazilian  ruby  (see  Topaz),  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  burnt  topaz,  (ifirutt,  comjirising  several 
varieties,  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  with  iron 
and  manganese,  hardness  0.5-7.5.  although  at  times  a  very 
handsome  stone,  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  value.  I-'ine  red  garnets,  cut  in  tables,  were  once  ex- 
tremely fashionable.  They  are  now  oltu-n  met  with  cut  en 
cnhochott,  witli  curved  faces,  like  a  flat  drop  of  tallow,  and 
pass  uncler  the  name  of  carbuncle.  Fine  garnets  not  un- 
freqnently  ])ass  for  rubies  among  the  inexperienced. 

Qimrtz,  silicic  acid  with  various  coloring-matters,  hard- 
ness 7,  is  known  umler  ditferent  names.  Clear  and  wliito, 
it  is  rock-crystal,  a  .stone  of  some  beauty,  but  very  cheap. 
Yellow  crystals  are  called  cairngorms  or  false  topazes. 
Amethyst  (n^ieflvaTo?.  ''not  inebriating  ").  snpposcil  to  be  a 
charm  against  intoxicatit)n.  when  set  with  diamonds  or 
pearls,  although  cheaj).  is  a  hantlsomc  stone.  It  is  the  only 
stone  that  should  be  worn  with  mourning.  CatV-eye  quartz. 
chrysoprase,  plasma,  chalcedony,  onyx,  sardonyx,  oar- 
nelian,  jasper,  agate,  antl  blt)odstone  are  all  varieties  ut 
quartz,  distinguisheil  by  various  markings.  The  la^t  named 
is  a  favorite  sttme  for  rings,  and  tradition  relates  that  the 
red  S])ots  arose  from  the  blood  which  fell  upon  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

Opnl,  softer  than  quartz  and  differing  from  it  in  contain- 
ing water,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gems.  Its  blentling 
of  soft  hues  anil  changing  tire  imparts  to  it  a  htrange 
beauty  which  defies  imitation.  Opals  are  always  cut  en 
vdhochuu,  ancl  show  their  finest  color  on  a  warm  <lay,  but 
are  liable  to  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy  by  contact  with 
dust  ami  dirt,  au'l  then  cannot  be  restored.  They  come 
from  Hungary  and  Mexico. 

Turt/uoiHr,  hyilratetl  j)hosphate  of  alumina,  when  of  a 
fine  azure-blue  color,  is  of  high  repute,  and  shows  well  in 
contrast  with  gtdil  ami  diamontls  or  pearls.  It  is  found 
in  Persia.  The  turqut.ise  was  frequently  given  hs  n  .v"'/'" 
(rumour  under  the  bclirf  that  its  col<»r  would  fade  if  the 
giver  jirovetl  untuithtiil.  In  reality  its  color  is  very  liable 
to  change  in  damp  air.  ' 

Lnpin-htzitfi,  a  deep-blue  silicate  and  carbonate  of 
alumina,  lime,  ami  inui,  with  some  sulphuric  aeitl :  uuil't- 
r/iiVf,  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper;  tnhrmloritr.w  feldspar 
showing  elningeable  etilors;  amhvv,  w  fossil  hyilroearlmn ; 
antl  rttntf,  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  living  indyps  iu 
the  ocean,— are  frequently  used  08  ornamonli<,  allliougli  iitit 
commonly  consiilered  gems. 

/Vfi//»»,  carbonate  of  lime  with  organic  matter,  found  in 
the  shells  of  pearl-oysters  ami  of  eertain  mussels,  are.  when 
fine,  among  the  most  beautiful  antl  valuable  of  gems.  The 
best  are  found  about  Ceyhui.  Persia,  and  tithcr  laistorn 
coasts,  ami  inferitir  ones  im  the  tropical  roasts  of  Central 
and  Ntuth  America.  A  perfect  pearl  nuisl  be  nMin<l.  pure 
white,  translucent,  lustrous,  ant)  free  fr.un  tiaws.  .<iich  a 
pearl  of  1  grain  in  weight  is  worth  $1.20,  of  5  grains  $25. 
Larger  ones  increase  very  rapitlly  in  value. 

Artifi''iti/  tffini  of  all  kinds  except  opnl  can  now  be  mad© 
so  pcrfecllv  that  by  the  eye  alone  even  the  most  expert 
dealer  eanni»t  always  .Iete<n  the  imitation.  They  are  eom- 
nnsed  of  vilre<»us  pasle-^  vuriitusly  eidorod  with  metallit^ 
oxitles.  Ily  applying  physical  testx  n*  to  hunlncrss.  speeifio 
gravitv.  optical  and  oleetrieril  properties,  htiwerer,  any  gem 
oan  bo  idontifie*!  and  almost  any  fraud  reailily  delected. 
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PRhX'OCITY— PKENTISS. 


A  very  ingenious  deception  consists  in  filling  a  genuine 
dttme  of  poor  color — for  instunce,  a  pale  ruhy — with  a 
paste  which  iinpiirt.s  a  tino  color  to  tlic  whitlc,  wliilo  the 
surface  of  tlio  genuine  stone  i;*  stiil  jirei^entetl  to  the  file. 
Similarly,  a  pale  stone  or  a  simple  piece  of  rock-crystal  is 
facej  with  a  slice  of  a  genuine  stone,  or  a  stone  genuine 
throughout,  but  of  unequal  color,  is  so  cut  as  to  appear  of 
fine  color.  Pearls  are  very  well  imitated  by  the  scales  of 
cert;iin  fishes.  Jl.  li.  Cornwall. 

I'recoc'ity  [Lat.  ^>r.Tco.r,  "  ripe  before  the  time"],  a 
rapid  and  ahnornialiy  early  development  of  the  mental 
[lowers,  sometimes  assiujiatecl  with  a  correspondingly  early 
ripening  of  the  functions  of  the  body  (called  prtentin).  The 
popular  belief  that  i)reL^ocious  infants  are  usually  destine  1 
to  early  decay  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  resulting  in 
speedy  death,  idiocy,  or  at  the  best  in  mediocrity,  is  well 
founded,  as  can  be  established  by  abundant  proofs.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No  doubt  jjrecocity  is 
often  associated  wixh  dise;ises  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
serofulous  symptoms,  and  with  rickets,  but  not  a  few  in- 
stan<-es  can  be  adiluced  of  precocity  associated  with  ap- 
parently good  health.  Precocious  children  shouM  be  re- 
strained from  following  their  intellectual  bent,  and  their 
physical  culture  should  be  encouraged. 

Pretlestiiia'tion,  in  theology,  the  doctrine  according 
to  which  (iod  has  foreordained  from  eternity  and  un- 
changeably whatever  takes  place,  was  first  defined  and 
debated  during  the  controversy  between  Pklagius  and 
St.  Augtstine  (which  see).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  .Tansknists  (which  see)  became  the  champions  of  pre- 
destination. It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  earliest  Re- 
formers, but  while  in  the  Reformed  Church  it  reeeivecl  a 
very  strict  and  explicit  development  by  Calvin  (see  Cal- 
vinism), to  which  the  Arminians  (see  Armimamsm)  op- 
posed a  milder  explanation,  it  was  for  some  time  entirely 
given  up  by  the  Lutheran  Church  until  Sehleiermacher  re- 
vivc<i  it  in  a  mitigated  and  somewhat  mystical  form. 

Predicate.  See  Logic,  by  Prof,  W.  D.  Wilson,  LL.D., 
L.  H.  D. 

Pre-em'ptioil  [Lat.  prie,  "  before,"  emere,  "  to  buy  "], 
the  act  of  one  belligerent  in  seizing  upon  the  sea,  and 
taking  at  a  price,  certain  articles  not  strictly  contraband 
intended  for  importation  within  the  territory  of  his  foe. 
(See  IxTKiixATioNAL  Law.)  T.  D.  Woolsky. 

Preoemption,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.,  on  Ed- 
wards River.     P.  1 161. 

Pre-exist'ence,  the  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  has 
had  an  existence  in  some  past  and  nearly  or  quite  forgotten 
state  of  being.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  other  transmigrationists  ;  also  of  Plato,  Philo,  Origen, 
and  many  other  ancients.  The  doctrine  was  condemned 
in  643  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended 
by  Kant,  Schelling,  and  the  younger  Fichte,  and  among 
theologians  by  .TuUus  Miilier  and  Dr.  Edward  Beecher. 
An<ither  theory  assumes  that  all  human  souls  were  created 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man,  anrl  that  the  soul  joins 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

Pre'fect  [Lat.  prfr/ectna],  the  title  of  many  officers  and 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome.  The  pra/cvdtn  nrhi  was  the 
warden  of  the  city,  and  was  anciently  an  officer  of  great 
dignity  and  importance,  but  his  duties  varied  much  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  at  times  were  almost  nominal.  The 
prjctorian  prefects  commanded  the  imperial  body-guard. 
The  prsp/ertuH  nuiionie  was  an  extraordinary  magistrate 
of  great  importance  who  presided  over  the  corn-mar- 
ket and  the  distribution  of  public  charity.  In  modern 
France,  a  prefect  {prefet)  is  an  important  official,  the  chief 
of  jiolice  in  each  department,  and  a  kind  of  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Pre'gel,  a  river  of  Prussia,  formed  near  Tnsterburg, 
East  Prussia,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Angerap  and  the 
Pissa,  flows  westerly  90  miles  to  the  Kurisches  Haff".  It  is 
navigable  for  its  whole  course  from  Insterburg. 

Pregnancy.  See  Jurisprudence,  Medical,  by  Prop. 
John  OuiutoNAux,  M.  B.,  LL.D.;  and  Obstetrics,  by  Paul 
F.  MrxDK,  M.  D. 

Pre-historic  Man.     See  Pre-historic  Remains. 

Pre-historic  Races.     See  Pre-historic  Remains. 

Pre-historic  Remains.  See  American  Antiqui- 
ties and  Cave,  by  Puor.  J.  S.  Xewberrv.  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
M.  N.A.S.:  AncH.EOLOGY;  Kitchen-middens;  Palefits  ; 
and  Man,  by  Pres.  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Prel'ate  [prif/titas,  "placed  before"],  a  term  applicable 
to  all  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  some  of  the  in- 
ferior dignitaries  of  the  papal  court.  Prelates  of  the  Great 
Mantle  are  the  lowest  in  rank  ;  those  of  the  Small  Mantle, 
of  higher  rank.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  they  have 
mostly  the  title  of  "monsignore." 


Pre'lude  [hat.  praetudtum;  Ger.  V'«r«;>(W,  a  "pream- 
ble"], in  music,  an  introductory  strain  or  other  movement 
intended  to  announce  and  prepare  the  hearers  for  a  coin- 
jiosition  or  performance  immediately  following.  Piano- 
forte pieces,  fantasias,  sonatas,  transcriptions,  etc.  are  often 
thus  ]ireceded  by  a  brief  extempore  efl'usion  or  prelude. 
Preludes  also  of  considerable  length  and  richness  of  thought 
are  often  written  for  the  <>rgan  and  otlier  instruments,  and 
are  played  as  independent  compositions. 

Premise.  See  Logic,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Wilson,  LL.D., 
L.  II.  D. 

Premium*  See  Insurance,  by  J.  Wilder  May.  and 
Life  Asscrance.  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Van  Amuinue. 

Prcmonstraten'sian  Monks  and  Nuns,  or  Nor- 
bertincs,  were  estabtii-hcd  lit  Premontrr.  nc:ir  Lactn,  in 
France,  in  llHH.  by  St.  Norbert,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  (10SO-li:54).  They  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  were  in  part  canons  regular.  The  order 
(which  had  bcctune  very  jiowerful  and  widespread)  was 
divided  in  \b7'-^  into  two  c<mgregations.  tlie  new  one  hav- 
ing a  stricter  observance.  In  IIkUI  the  whole  order  received 
the  stricter  rule  :  it  is  not  very  large,  but  it  has  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  continental  Europe. 

Prence  (Thomas),  b.  in  England  in  1001  ;  was  one  of 
the  Leydcn  Pilgrims  ;  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1(121  ; 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Nansett  or  Easthuni ;  was 
chosen  governor  in  Ki.'U,  163.S,  and  continmmsly  from  1  (15 7 
to  his  (leath  ;  was  assistant  H\Zb-'^7  and  ItilJ'J-i",  and  dis- 
tinguished for  religious  zeal  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion.     D.  at  Plymouth  Mar.  2{),  1073. 

Pren'ticc  (Oeorce  Denison).  b.  at  Preston,  Conn.,  Dec. 
IS,  1S02  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1823;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S29;  edited  the  Wte/ch/  Bevictv, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1828-30,  anrl  from  1H30  to  his  death  was 
editor  of  the  Lonigville  Jonruuf,  which  be  made  one  of  the 
leading  Whig  newspapers  of  the  country;  author  of  many 
fugitive  poems,  and  of  a  Li'/r  of  Henry  Clay  (1831); 
Prtntt'rrniui  (1859).  a  collection  of  his  witticisms,  has  gone 
through  several  enlarged  editions.  D.  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  22,  1S70.    ilis  Li/c  has  been  written  by  G.  W.  Griffin. 

Pren'tiss,  county  of  N.  K.  Jlississippi.  Area.  425 
sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stoek, 
cotton,  and  corn  arc  important  products.  Is  traversed  by 
Mobile  and  Ohio  II.  R.     Cap.  Booneville.     P.  9348. 

Prentiss,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co..  Me.     P.  387. 

Prentiss  (Benjamin  Mavberrv),  b.  at  Rellville,  Va., 
Nov.  23,  ISIO  ;  removed  with  his  parents  tu  Missouri,  and 
in  1841  settlcil  at  Quiney,  111.,  where  be  learned  the  trade 
of  rope-maker.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  adjutant 
of  the  1st  Illinois  Vols.;  captain  subsequently,  and  dis- 
tinguished at  liuena  Vista.  Returning  to  Quiney,  he  was 
defeated  for  Congress  in  1860.  At  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  he  was  appointed  colonel  7th  Illinois  Vols.,  and  soon 
after  brigadier-general  of  three  months'  troops.  Appointed 
brigadier-general  of  U.S.  volunteers  May.  ISO],  he  com- 
manded in  S.  Missouri;  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  Apr., 
1802,  while  in  command,  he  was  surprised  and  captured 
with  most  of  bis  division;  released  in  October,  and  made 
major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1802.  Member  of 
court-martial  to  try  <!en.  Fitz  John  Porter  Nov.,  1802- 
Jan.,  1863.  Commanded  at  Helena,  Ark.,  July  4,  1803, 
when  he  defeated  tJen.  Holmes,  who  attacked  that  place. 

Prentiss  (Charles),  b.  at  Reading,  Mass..  Oct.  8, 
1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1795;  began  in  the  same 
year  the  publication  at  Leominster  of  The  Jtarul  Rrpas- 
itortf  ;  issued  A  Collection  of  Fnt/itive  Ksbiii/s  in  Prose  and 
Verse  (1797) ;  afterward  edited  political,  literary,  and 
theatrical  jiapers  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, and  Washington;  visited  Europe  18U4 ;  was  for 
some  years  reporter  of  debates  in  Congress ;  published  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  The  Life  of  Gen.  Eaton  (1813)  and  the 
Life  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1812).  Prentiss  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  who  relied  for  support  exclusively 
upon  bis  pen.     D.  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1820. 

Prentiss  (George  Lewis),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Gorham,  Me.> 
May  12,  IslG;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1835:  was 
a^isistant  in  Gorham  Academy  1836-37;  studied  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  Germany  1839- 
41  ;  was  settled  over  the  South  Trinitarian  church,  New 
Bedford,  Mass..  in  Apr.,  1845;  became  pastor  of  the  Mer- 
cer street  Presbyterian  church.  New  York  City,  in  Ajir., 
1851  ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  and  went  abroad  for  two  years;  on  his  return  gath- 
ered a  new  congregation  on  Murray  Hill  (the  Church  of 
the  Covenant ),  and  was  installed  its  pastor  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  and  resigned  in  Apr.,  1873,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Skinner  and  McAlpine  professorship  of  pastoral  the- 
ology, church  polity,  and  mission-work  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary.  During  the  civil  war  of  1801-65  he  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  Union  principles.     Besides  numer- 
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ous  sermons  and  addresses,  he  has  published  A  Memoir  of 

Snrtjeut  S.  Pmitixs  (2  vols.,  1855)  and  A  DiHcoHrne  in  Metn- 
onf  of  Thnmas  Harrrt,  Skinner,  D.  />.,  LL.I).  (1S71).— His 
wiie.  Ki.izABETH  Paysox  Pukntiss,  youngust  daughter  of 
Dr.  Eilward  Payson.  b.  in  PortIiin<l.  iMe..  Oct.  20,  ISIH, 
was  married  in  Apr.,  1845.  Hur  three  Susif  books  first 
bron;^ht  her  into  notice  as  a  writer.  Steppimj  Heacenwnrd 
(ISO'.t)  lias  had  a  sale  of  more  than  50,UU(J  copies  in  the 
U.  kS.,  while  many  thousands  have  been  sold  also  in  Can- 
ada, (Jreat  IJritain.  and  Australia.  Flower  of  tht-  Famili/, 
The  I't-i-nj)*,  ami  Frul,  Mnri>i,  and  Mc,  have  all  been  trans- 
lated into  (lerman.  the  two  fiirmer  into  French.  Amons 
her  nnre  recent  works  are  Urbantt  and  his  Friends  (1S74) 
and  lljimn^  mid  Son.j>i  of  the  Christian  Li/r  (IS"."!).  Most 
nf  her  biMiks  have  been  republished  in  En<;liind.  She  died 
at  Dorset,  Vt.,  Aug.  i;j,  1878.  K.  D.  HiTcurarK. 

Prentiss  {Hknrv  E.),  b.  in  Maine  Feb.  12,  1809; 
{»raduatL'd  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  secon<l  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1>>;JI.  but  re- 
mained at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  of  eni^ineer- 
in;;  until  183;i,  and  resigned  in  1835  to  practise  law.  settling 
at  Uangor,  Me.,  where  he  became  an  extensive  lumber- 
dealer  and  manager.  When  ordered  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  in 
18:;;i,  he  performed  the  journey  on  foot,  and  on  resigning 
in  ls:j5  walked  the  entire  distance  from  Mobile  to  Bangor. 
D.  at  IJangor,  Me.,  July  2,  I87;t. 

Prentiss  (Samuki,),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
Mar.  ;i],  1782;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  1803;  achieved  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar;  was 
chief-justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  1820-31,  U.  S. 
Senator  1S31-42,  and  U.  8.  ilistrict  judge  from  18-42  until 
his  death,  at  Montpelier  Jan.  15,  1857. 

Prentiss  (Sahgknt  Smitu).  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept. 
30,  ISllS;  grailuated  at  Kowdoin  College  182<i:  went  to 
Natcliez,  Miss.,  as  a  teacher  1S27;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1S29;  removed  in  1832  to  Vicksburg.  where  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  especially  as  a  jury-lawyer;  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  1835  :  was  sent  to  Congress  1837, 
but  unseated  by  the  casting  vote  of  J.  K.  P<plk,  the  Speak- 
er; was  returned  in  1838  by  an  overwhehuing  majority; 
opposed  the  repudiation  of  Mississippi  bonds;  removed  in 
18(5  to  New  Orleans.  D.  at  Longwoud,  near  Natchez,  July 
1.  18.J0.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  this  country 
has  proilui-ed.  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  once  said 
of  him  :  "  It  was  impossible  to  know  Mr.  Prentiss  without 
feeling  fur  him  admiration  and  love.  His  genius,  so  rich 
and  rare,  his  heart,  so  warm,  generous,  and  magnanimtuis, 
and  his  manners,  so  graceful  and  so  genial,  could  not  fail 
to  imjprcss  those  sentiments  on  all  who  approached  him. 
Eloquence  was*  part  of  his  nature,  and  over  his  private 
conversation,  as  well  as  his  public  speeches,  it  scattered  its 
sparkling  jewels  with  more  than  roj'al  profusion." 

R.  D.  HiTcnoocK. 

Prenz'laUy  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hranden- 
burg.  on  the  I'cker.  has  a  fine  (Jnthic  church  of  the  thir- 
tecnlh  century,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of 
stockings,  hats,  paper,  and  tobacco.     Pop,  14,442. 

Prepara'tion.  In  music,  dissonances,  especially  sev- 
enths, arc  said  to  be  prepared  when  either  their  higher  or 
htwer  term — ('.  e,  the  root  or  the  dissonant  interval — has 
formed  a  component  part  of  the  chord  immediately  pro- 
ceding,  and  thus  rendered  the  entrance  of  the  dissonant 
chord  more  easy  and  natural.     (See  Music.) 

Preposi'tions  are  so  named  because  in  Latin,  whence 

we  have  the  word,  they  occur  he/mt-  the  words  which  they 
intlucm-e;  whence  also  the  (Ireek  name  pmihtitin.  They 
are  not  inflected,  and  in  English  they  arc  simple,  such  as 
in,  lint,  (it,  hif,  for,  itn,  np;  and  compound,  of  whi<di  wo 
have  cxaiuples  in  nfturf.  artmnd,  nbont,  helmr,  hrtirern. 
Liidn  prej)Ositions  are  prefixed  in  ttd-mit,  rx-pimr,  in-dnrf, 
prn-fn-l^  Htib-menje ;  and  KngUsh  ones  are  suffixed  in 
tfirri:-hi/,  inhere- in,  throifjh-tmt,  Turkish  has  "  postposi- 
tions," instead  of  prepositions,  for  both  of  which  terms 
"  ]ierithcsis"  has  been  proposeil.  (Haldcman.  Emflinh 
Ai}i,rrH,  p.  liH.)  Pott  published  a  volume  on  llie  prepo- 
sitions ill    lS5il.  S.  S.    H  VI.OKMAN. 

Pres'burgf,  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Hungary,  on  the 
northern  h.nik  of  the  Donau,  near  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Austria.  From  15  1 1.  when  the  Turks  con<nierei|  Huda.  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  c<uintry.  until  Joseph  II..  in  I7>^1. 
once  more  transferreil  this  .iignity  to  its  idd  possessor.  It 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  lolMl.  hut  the  splendid  royal 
castle,  which  frtuu  a  elitf  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  over- 
looks the  city,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  IStl,  and  has  re- 
mained a  ruin.  Its  educational  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions are  numerous  and  goo<l  :  its  manufaetures  of 
ohemicals,  leather,  tobaceo.  and  gidd  and  silver  ware  ex- 
tensive, and  lis  transit-trade  in  corn  and  wine  active. 
P.  46,540. 


Pres'byter  [Gr.  wptvpvrtpoi,  "elder"],  the  title  of  an 
officer  in  the  Christian  Church,  given  at  first  on  account 
of  age,  length  of  service,  or  dignity.  It  was  a  Jewish- 
Christian  name,  and  came  from  the  synagogue,  in  the 
New  Testament  the  words  "  presbyter"  and  "  bishop  "  are 
interchangeahle.  In  each  early  church  there  was  a  board 
of  presbyters.  Their  duties  were  to  superintend  the  church 
order,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  to  teach,  preach,  visit  the 
sick,  receive  strangers,  and  preside  at  the  meetings.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  apostles  or  their  representatives,  or 
may  have  been  elected  or  nominated  by  the  people.  They 
were  ordained  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Clement  (earliest  of  the  Fathers).  96  A.  n.,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  presbyters  and  bishops,  and  says  they 
were  appointed  first  by  the  a]iostles,  then  they  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  whcde  college  of  presbyters,  the  church  con- 
senting. Ignatius,  115  A.  i>.  (Syriac),  speaks  of  bishops 
as  distinct  from  presbyters.  Irenanis.  about  182-188, 
speaks  of  the  episcopate  in  the  congregational  sense,  and 
in  some  places  distinguishes  between  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. In  Tertullian  (l(')0-240?)  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  kept  distinct.  Cyprian  {200-258J  says  bishops  are 
successors  of  the  apostles,  and  all  authority  resides  in 
them.  They  only  can  ordain.  All  bishops  arc  equal,  and 
are  related  to  the  whole  Church,  though  laboring  in  their 
own  dioceses.  The  Church  of  the  apostles  was  plastic, 
apjjearing  to  have  no  inflexible  order,  and  the  growth  of 
the  episcoiiate  was  natural,  even  if  the  government  had 
been  prcsbyterian.  just  as  within  the  last  century  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  adopted  the  episcopate 
on  account  of  its  convenience  and  ctVcctiveness.  in  places 
where  the  a])ostIes  had  lived  the  chief  of  their  successors 
were  likely  to  inhcrittheir  authority.  Hilary  (350)  shows 
that  persecutions  brought  the  strongest  into  prominence. 
In  times  of  heresy,  or  under  the  need  of  regular  in.^truc- 
tion  and  government,  or  to  make  manifest  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  tradition,  the 
ablest  teacher  gaineti  enlarged  authority.  And  as  the 
office  of  president  or  bishop  grew  in  importance,  men 
sought  it  and  magnified  it  through  amliitious  motives,  or 
in  conformity  to  the  centrali/.ing  and  imperial  tendencies 
of  Church  and  State  both  for  defence  and  aggression. 

Special  dignity,  though  at  first  apparently  no  superior 
authority,  was  attachc<I  to  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  Home. 
Antioch.  Alexandria.  Epliesus.  and  Corinth.  Metropr.litan 
dignity  came  to  the  chief  men  of  the  provincial  synmU. 
At  the  Council  of  Nice  the  ]iatriarehate  appears,  and  after 
a  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  secured  the  primacy.  The 
episcopal  form  of  government  is  found  among  three- 
fourths  of  the  estimated  335,000,000  Christians  in  the 
world. 

The  episcopalian  form  of  church  government  claims  that 
there  were  three  ecclesiastical  orders  amtuig  the  Israelites 
— the  hi;;h  jtricst.  )>riests,  and  Levites;  three  during  the 
time  of  our  Lord — Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  Seventy; 
three  while  the  apostles  lived — apostles,  presbyter-bishops, 
and  deacons;  and  three  appointed  for  the  Church  peram- 
nently — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons;  that  the  New 
Testament  interchange  of  '*  bishop  "  and  "  presbyter  " 
ceased  at  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  name  apof^tle  was 
used  only  for  the  Twelve,  and  the  title  bishop  was  appro- 
jiriated  to  those  whom  the  apostles  had  appointed  to  take 
their  places  as  ()verseers  of  the  churches  and  to  inherit  all 
that  was  possible  of  their  oftice.  or  to  those  who  with  the 
apostolic  sanction  were  chosen  by  the  board  of  prcshyters 
as  their  presiding  officers;  that  bishops  were  always  pres- 
byters, and  siuuething  more;  that  the  power  to  ordain  and 
confirm  belongs  alone  to  the  bishops  :  that  the  three  onlers 
must  have  been  appointed,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  for  the  system  appears  fully  develope<i  in 
the  second  centurv  :  that  Timothy.  Titus,  and  others  like 
them  were  diocesan  bishops:  that  bi>hops.  like  iipo>lles. 
arc  officers  of  the  universal  Church:  that  apostolic  nuo 
cession  is  that  by  which  the  npn^tUs  hiivy  transmiltotl 
their  authority  through  an  unbroken  lino  of  persons 
called  to  fill  their  place. 

The  presbvtcrian  form  rests  on  the  parity  of  the  clergy. 
It  claims  that  there  has  been  no  continuance  of  an  offitn? 
that  was   from   its   nnluro  for  a  temporary  purpose :   that 
the  apostles  were  called  to  be  eye  nnd  ear  witncMe?*:  that 
when  thcv  died  their  office  ceased :  thai  the  titles  pre-byter 
and  bishop  in  the  New  Testiiment  b-iih  beh.ng  to  the  miuic 
office— prcj-l.vtcr  is  a  title  of  age  or  dignity,  bishoj.  of  office 
or  duty  :  that  every  prcf.hytcr-hi-*hop  has  nuthtinty  to  or- 
dain, and  that  they  are  e<|Uftl  among  themselves  ;  that  Tim 
olhv  and  Tilus  were  not  .iiocesan  bishops,  but  reprcscnU 
tives  of    the  apostles  for  a  piM-uliiir.   temporary   duly,   a" 
evangelists  and  moscenirers  ;   that  if  the  uposlliM    had  np 
iioinled   men   to   the  diocesan  episcopate,  they  would   n-'t 
have  taken  the  inferior  name  of  presbyter;  that  tho  trm* 
apostolic  succMsioD  baa  bocn  kept  up  ihruuKh  the  Church 
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simply  by  the  officers  of  one  generation  approving  of  those 
who  were  to  folhiw;  that  bi!<h<>i)-]>ref*byteM  have  authority 
only  in  sin<(le  t-hurche.''  or  iis  their  representatives:  that 
the  episcopate  grew  up  from  natural  cnuse.'*.  without  any 
divine  institution;  that  the  very  ?niall  juriii^liction  nt"  tliu 
early  bishops — a».  e.  7..  in  North  Africa — shows  that  ihey 
were  over  parishes  rather  than  dioceses'. 

Since  Calvin  especially,  a  ilistinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween teaching  anil  ruling  elders — a  difference  of  duties. 
and  in  some  sense  of  dignity,  but  not  of  authority.  It 
rests  on  the  New  Testament  distinctl'in  between  "govern- 
ments," "ruling."  etc.,  and  other  gifts,  and  between  those 
who  (1  Tim.  v.  17)  "rule  well"  nncl  those  who  "  Iiilxir  in 
word  and  doctrine;"  though  this  niny  refer  to  the  distinc- 
tion nut  between  those  wht)  rule  and  those  who  teacli.  but 
between  those  who  nrc  zealous  and  those  who  are  not,  the 
emphasis  being  on  the  word  l<thi,r. 

(See  SchatTs  and  Xeandor's  ('hnrvh  lliatories ;  Hooker's 
WinL-H  ,-  S.  Miller,  Lettcnt  rnnverniuij  the  Cotifititutinn  atid 
Onffr  rtf  thf.  Chn'stiftn  Miiiititn/,  and  I^rr.>ihifterinni8m  the 
trulif  Priutitire  and  ApoHtofiral  *\>}iHtifH(i'nn  of  the  Churck 
of  Chrt'nt :  (i.  T.  Chapman,  Scrmou«  upon  the  Mhtintrify 
Worship,  and  Oortn'nrs  'if  the  l^roteatant  Episcopnf  Church  ; 
Commpntaric^t  on  Phil.  i.  1,  and  The  Puftoral  f'Jj}i8tfes / 
Prcif.  R.  I).  Hitchcock,  Orxijiu  nud  frmicth  of  Epi«capaci/t 
Am*-,:  Prr><.  and   Thcoh  Hei\.  IS67,  p.  \:\?>.)     ISAAC  KiLKY. 

Presbyte'riaii  Church.  I.  AVim*?. — The  distinctive 
title  "  I*rcsbytcri:in,"  as  <lescriptive  of  one  division  of  the 
Church  of  tloti.  is  derived  from  the  <Jreek  word  Upea^vri- 
piov,  used  in  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  Xew  Tcstanient 
to  designate  a  body  of  officers  to  whom  was  committed 
the  government  of  the  Church.  At  its  earliest  appearance 
in  the  Septuagint  the  term  is  used  to  designate  a  council 
of  elders,  as.  <•.  7.,  in  Lev.  iv.  15.  where  is  recorded  a  direc- 
tion to  the  "  elders  of  the  congregation,"  as  rejtresenting 
the  people,  to  ■*  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bul- 
lock before  the  Lord."  In  hiter  writings  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  officers  of  the  synagogue.  The  title  and 
the  duties  it  implies  were  retained  under  the  new  disjiensa- 
tion,  as  the  Christian  Church  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Jewish.     Hence  the  name  is  the  key  to  the  system. 

ir.  Constitution. — The  visible  Church  is  held  to  be  an 
organized  association  of  the  jieoplc  of  God.  Every  such 
association  must  have  its  official  representatives  ;  and  since 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  is  of  necessity  widespread,  it 
must  provide  both  for  particular  congregations  and  for 
congregations  as  related  to  each  other.  In  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  as  it  now  exists,  a  particular  congregation  is 
generally  organized  by  some  recognized  authority,  but  is 
complete  in  itself.  It  elects  its  own  officers,  which  are — 
(I)  a  pastor.  (2)  a  bench  of  elders.  (.3)  a  board  of  deacons. 
A  pastor,  once  elected,  is  installed  by  the  ecclesiastical  body 
called  presbytery,  with  which  the  congregation  is  con- 
nected. In  case  no  pastor  is  installed,  an  ordained  minis- 
ter may  have  charge  of  the  congregation,  subject  to  the 
oversight  of  the  presbytery.  The  eiders  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  ordained  by  the  presiding  minister  or  by  pres- 
bytery. To  them  is  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  and 
government  of  the  congregation.  Their  number  is  deter- 
mined by  the  wishes  of  the  people  :  it  is  seldom  less  than 
three  or  greater  than  twelve.  ■  The  ojfx'^*;  is  for  life,  but  in 
some  congregations  the  term  of  active  service  is  limited  by 
vote.  The  board  of  deacons  is  also  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  its  members  are  "set  apart"  by  solemn  cere- 
mony, as  are  the  elders.  Their  duty  is  to  care  for  the  poor 
of  the  congregation  and  for  such  temporal  interests  as  may 
be  committed  to  them.  They  have  no  governmental  con- 
trol. In  many  congregations  in  America  pecuniary  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  also  elected  by  the 
people,  but  not  ordained.  In  Scotland  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  the  duties  of  trustees  are  discharged  by  the 
deacons;  this  is,  in  fact,  most  harmonious  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  (iovcrnmcntally.  there  are  in  the 
Presbyterian  body  four  "judicatures."  styled  in  order  the 
session.the  presbytery,  the  synod,  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  sest»ion  consists  of  the  bench  of  elders  above  described. 
Of  this  j  udicatory  the  pastor  or  minister  in  charge  is  rx-o/?f  CIO 
a  member  and  its  moderator.  The  prenbi/terif  consists  of 
all  the  ministers  or  "teaching  elders"  {as  they  are  some- 
times distinctively  called)  and  one  "ruling  elder"  from 
each  congregation  in  a  limited  district.  Each  minister  in 
that  district  is.  if  received  by  vote,  a  permanent  member 
of  the  presbytery.  The  ruling  elders  act  at  jiarticular 
meetings,  being  elected  by  the  sessions  for  that  purpose. 
The  duties  of  this  body  are  "to  receive  and  issue  appeals 
from  church  sessions  and  references  brought  before  them 
in  an  orderly  manner;  to  examine  and  license  candidates 
for  the  holy  ministry  :  to  ordain,  install,  remove,  and  judge 
ministers  :  to  examine  and  approve  or  censure  the  records 
of  church  sessions ;  to  tesolve  questions  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  seriously  and  reasonably  proposed;  to  condemn 


I  orroneoufl  opinions  which  injur©  the  purity  or  peace  of  the 
Church:  to  visit  ]>articular  churches  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

j  quiring  into  their  etate  and  redressing  the  evils  that  may 
have  arisen   in  them;  to  unite  or  divide  congregations  at 

I  the  request  of  the  people,  or  to  form  or  receive  new  con- 

I  gregations  ;  and  in  general  to  order  whatever  pertains  to 
thtt  spiritual   welfare  of  the  churches  under  their  care." 

I   {Form  of  Oor.)     The  ni/nod  consists  of  all  the  ministers 

I  and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  larger  dis- 
trict, which  must  embrace  at  least  three  ]iresbyteries.     It 

,  stancis  to  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds  in  the  same 
relation  as  each  presbytery  stands  to  its  churches.     It  is 

j  empowered  to  receive  and  issue  appeals  from  the  presby- 
teries, to  examine  their  records.  t<i  form  or  clividc  or  unite 
these  lower  bodies,  unci  generally  to  take  jirojicr  oversight 
of  presbyteries,  sessions.  an<l  pe(>ple  under  their  care.  The 
General  Avaembly  consists  of  an  equal  delegation  of  min- 
isters and  elders  from  each  presbytery.  For  the  proportion 
and  the  functions  of  this  judicatory  see  Gknkuai.  A^'SKMni.v. 
Thus,  the  constitution  r>f  the  I'resbyterian  Church  is  seen 
to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  representation.  The  will 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  respected  and  guarded 
throughout.  As  related  to  the  Church  at  large,  the  duties 
committed  to  the  presbytery  are  the  most  important  of  all. 
yet  they  arc  duties  in  which  each  congregation  and,  repre- 
sentatively, each  member  of  the  Church  has  a  share. 
The  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  the  I'resbyterian 
Church  and  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  evident.  It  is 
much  closer  than  that  of  flower  to  seed.  The  .Jewish  !*yn- 
agoguo  had  its  rabbi,  corresponding  to  the  "minister"  of 
to-day.  It  had  its  bench  of  elders,  who  watched  over  and 
ruled  the  flock,  and  who.  with  the  rabbi,  formed  a  court 
with  the  power  of  discipline  and  excfunmunication.  It 
had  its  lower  officers,  eorrcsponfling  to  the  deacons.  It 
also  admitted  the  right  of  a^ipcal  from  its  decisions  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  "  great  synagogue"  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  Christian  Church  should  adopt  the 
principal  ideas  of  that  church  order  to  which  it  succeeded. 
III.  //ixt'in/. — Conformably  to  the  view  just  stated,  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  begins  even  before  the 
apostolic  age.  The  congregatitms  of  the  apostolic  Church 
were  organized  associations  of  the  people  of  God.  now  as- 
suming the  titleof  Christians.  The  officers  of  these  congre- 
gations were  ordained  eiders.  Appeals  went  up  from  one 
body  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  another.  Ordinations  to  the 
ministry,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  were  ])erformed  by  the 
"laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  The  whole 
visible  Church  was  regarded  as  one  boily,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  assembled  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  were, 
when  sent  down  to  the  congregations,  received  as  authori- 
tative. It  is  claimed  but  by  few  that  the  present  order  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  prcrisrfi/  that  of  the  apostolic 
age;  few  claim  a  Jure  dirino  authority  for  the  system; 
yet  its  principles  are  believed  to  have  undergone  little 
change.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  historic  line  of  devel- 
opment from  the  apostolic  age  downward.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses  is  very  an- 
cient, and  has  been  from  the  tirst  a  Presbyterian  body. 
The  line  does  not.  however,  become  distinct  until  wc  reach 
the  Reformatory  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Modern 
Presbyterianism  dates  in  Switzerlaml  from  the  time  of 
John  Calvin,  and  in  Scotland  from  that  of  .John  Knox.  It 
can  be  shown  that  "all  the  Kcformed  churches  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Geneva,  and  Scotland  were 
thorough  Presbyterians,  not  only  in  principle,  but  also  in 
practice."  The  Presbyterian  Church  became  fully  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  in  1560,  when  the  first  tJeneral  Assem- 
bly was  held.  Since  that  period,  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  has  held  the  same  relation  to  the  state 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  held  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has.  however,  been  divided  into 
groups  by  subsequent  events.  In  IT^.'i,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed  vesting  in  certain  indi- 
viduals the  power  to  nominate  pastors  for  vacant  churches. 
This  led  to  a  secession  from  the  Established  Church  and 
the  formation  of  the  "Associated  Presbytery."  In  1752 
another  secession  for  the  same  reason  occurred,  and  the 
"Relief  Presbytery  "  was  organized.  In  1S47  these  two 
bodies  became  one  under  the  title  of  the  "  United  Presby- 
terian Church."  and  consisted  then  of  more  than  600  con- 
gregations. In  1.^4.3  nearly  500  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  gave  up  their  "livings"  and  formed  the 
"  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Besides  these  principal 
groups,  there  is  at  present  another,  known  bythe  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  claiming  to 
represent  Presbyterianism  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  is  an  offshoot  from 
that  of  Scotland,  but  has  a  (ioneral  Assembly  of  its  own. 
In  England  the  first  presbytery  was  formed  at  Wands- 
worth, a  village  near  London,  Xov.  20,  1572.  There  are 
now  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  England,  one  of  which. 
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bearinj;  the  general  title  of  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land," is  self-^cpv  crncit.  but  affilintfcl  with  the  Free  Church 
of  ScDtlauil :  wliilst  the  ntlier,  the  "  I'niteil  Church,"  is  a 
branch  of  the  United  I'rc^hvterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
Steps  have  Ijcen  talion  to  malic  these  two  bodies  one. 

In  .Switzerland  the  Church  remains  substantially  as  it 
wa^  or;;!ini/.cd  l)y  (^ahin.  In  (lerniariy  tiie  elements  of 
I'resbyterianism  still  exist  in  the  "  Reformed  Church." 
In  the  Xetherlands,  I'resliytcrianisni,  brou;<ht  from  Switz- 
erland in  the  time  of  William,  prince  of  ()ran;;e.  found  a 
congenial  soil,  and  at  this  time  four-fifths  of  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Netherland.s  are  Presbyterians.  The  his- 
toric members  of  this  Church  in  France  are  the  Hugue- 
nots, baptized  by  blooil  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. In  Austria,  Ihui'^ary,  Transylvania,  Russia,  many 
Presbyterians  have  found  a  home. 

The  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  .\merica  owes  its  origin  and 
ca,«t  iirincipally  to  Scotland,  although  it  has  spread  from 
three  centres— establisheil  by  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  by 
the  Scotch  in  Virginia,  and  by  the  Huguenots  in  Carolina. 
The  first  Dutch  church  was  formed  in  New  Amsterdam  as 
early  as  lliUb     Scotch  Presbyterians  settled  on  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  Va.,  between  the  years  1670  and  Ki.'^O.     It  is 
nn,!eit;iin  when  their  first  church  was  formed,  though  it  is 
known  Ihiit  a  I'resbytcrian  church  was  organized  by  Fran- 
cis llalicmie  at  Snow  Ifill,  Md.,  in  16,S4.     The  Huguenots, 
banished  from  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  H!.H.i,  established  their  churches  in  this  country 
at  ab.iut  this  period.     The  first  presbytery  in  America  wiia 
formed   in    1 70,),  and  was  called  the  Presbytery  of   Phila- 
delphia.    The  first  synod,  composed  of  four  presbyteries, 
was  firmed  in  1717.     The  first  Oeneral  .\ssembly  met  in 
Phila.lelphia  in  1789,  there  being  then  twelve  presbyteries 
and  fiur  synods.     In  1S:;7  the  tJeneral  .\ssembly  was  di- 
vided   because  of  disagreement   on  certain   questions  of 
church  polity  .and  method.     In  ISIiil  the  Church,  thus  di- 
vided, was  ha|ipily  reunited,  ami  the  first  (leneral  .Assem- 
bly of  the   reunited   Church  was   held   May,  1870,  in  the 
same  city  ami  under  the  roof  of  the  same  congregation 
which  welcomed  the  .\ssembly  of  1780.     This  is  the  out- 
line of  the  history  of  tlie  principal   Presbyterian  body  in 
America.     But,  as  in   Scotland,  there  are  several  groups 
of  Presbyterians  in  this  country.    At  the  time  of  our  civil 
war  the  Pre-byterians  of  the  South  became  distinct,  and, 
nitwithstaniling  various  overtures  looking  towanl  a  re- 
union, so  remain,  having  a  large  and  influential  membor- 
shi|i,  a  vigorous  and  active  ministry.     The  less  prominent 
grou|is  are  these:    (1)   the   United    Presbyterian   Church, 
firmed  in  18.)S  by  a  union  of  two  bodies  of  Scotch  affilia- 
tions known  aa  the  ".Associate"  ami  the  "Associate  Re- 
firmcd"  churches  ;  (2)  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  first  presbytery  was  formed  in   1774;   (:i)  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  originally  one  of  the 
synods  of  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Church,"  alluded  to 
above;  (t)  the  (;umbcrland   Presbyterian   Church,  which 
became  a  distinct  boily  in   1810,  and  whose  field  is  ]>rin- 
eipally  in   the  South   and   South-west;   (.i)  the  Reformed 
((ierman)  Church,  181 '.I;  (fi)  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
dating  from  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  having 
10,0110  adherents  when  New  York  was  surrcndercil  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  Unglish.     It  has  many  strong  congregations 
and  two  colleges    ami  theological  seminaries.      All  these 
dillcreiit   groups   are  praetic:illy  one   in   doctrine    and   in 
polity.     In  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Prosbyterianism  has 
had.  until  re.-ently,  more  of  a  colonial  character.  ■  A  syno'l 
in  comic  :tion  with  the  Church  of  Scotlaml   was  formed 
ab  Kit  the  year  18;i0.     In    ISiU  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church  was  firmed  by  a  union  of  bodies  representing  the 
Free  and  the  United  cliurclies  of  Scotland.     Its  first  (Jen- 
oral  .Assembly  was  held  in  1870.     There  has  been   also  a 
separate  synod  in  Lower  Canada,  but  in  .May,  ]S7.'>,  these 
bodies  were  hajipily  united,  so  (hat  there  is  now  but  one 
Asscaibly.    The  united  Church  has  700  ministers  and  1000 
congregations. 

IV.  IJfrh'iiifi. — Those  are  practically  embodied  in  tho 
standards  adopted  by  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly, 
convened  in  London  1 11 1.1  by  order  of  tho  Rrili  di  Parlia- 
ment. As  to  their  local  coloring,  they  are  Calvinistio. 
Their  principal  points  are:  (1)  (lod  in  three  Persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (iliost,  these  three  "the  same  in 
substance,  eiiual  in  power  and  glory."  (-)  Man  morally 
depraved  by  nature.  (:l)  .Icsus  Christ  an  atoning  Saviour. 
(1)  .lustific.iti on  by  fiith  in  the  Redeemer,  (.'i)  Rogenera- 
tion  and  s!iiictincatioii  by  llic  Holy  (Ihost.  (fi)  Eternal 
happiness  in  the  other  world  for  "  believers,"  eternal  suf- 
fe.-ing  for  the  finally  impenitent.  (7|  lioil  in  all  his  acts 
and  purposes,  including  those  of  "election."  sovereign — 
man  in  all  his  acts  free.  To  the  articles  of  the  "confes- 
sions" of  tho  various  branches  of  the  Church  all  oflicers 
are  rei(uired  to  subscribe  al  their  ordination.  Nothing, 
however,  is  usnally  required  for  membership  in  a  par- 
Vor,.  Ill,— S8 


ticular  congregation  except  repentance  from  sin.  faith  in 
the  Lord  .lesus  (^irist.  and  an  unreserved  consecration  to 
(iod.  Thus,  whilst  this  Church  is  strii-t  in  its  instructions, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  uf  all,  ia  its  coDdiliuns  of 
Christian  fellowship, 

V.  Federal  JUl'ttioim. — In  1872  a  movement  was  mado 
in  this  country  toward  bringing  the  scattered  families  of 
Presbyterianism  into  at  least  a  federative  union.  This 
movement  was  responded  to  in  other  lands.  Tho  result 
was  a  council  held  in  Lomlon  .luly.  1870,  to  agree  upon 
a  constitution  of  confederation,  the  first  meeting  of  said 
confederation  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  in  187fi  or  1877. 
This  union,  wisely  formed  and  heartily  sustained,  is  ex- 
pected to  promote  in  a  great  degree  the  fellowship  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 

VI.  Slathti'cfi. — Rev.  J.  M.  Porteous,  author  of  a  prize 
essay  on  Tfie  Guvcniment  of  (he  Kinffilnm  of  Chr'iHt  (Edin- 
burgh and  London,  18711,  2d  ed.),  gives  tho  following: 


NatloDul  braachos. 

Cburcbea. 

ulDliuira. 

Hcmben. 

PopiilntiOD 
•dlivri-Dt. 

2,711 

1,268 

506 

9,163 

C51 

.14 

228 

418 

20 

S7 

5 

10 

1,826 

"2,050 
50 

1,060 

id 

2,841 

1,017 

6.16 

8,2:« 

604 
27 

198 

330 
62 

114 

17 

10 

1,826 

843,4.15 

1.35,037 

116.6.16 

857,401 

6.1,203 

.1,188 

17.803 

38,661 

1,418 

1,836 

50 

.100 

2,096,146 

3,o;i0 

1,912,1.13 
1,000 

630,000 

l,.1l>7,00:! 

18,41.1,876 

26.920 

26,731,396 

3,218,613 

664,685 

55S.2:t8 

3,0.10,714 

471,946 

20,7.V2 

71.212 

177.922 

2,0110 

11,145 

500 

]2,.100 

2,100,000 

2,000,000 
3,000 

1,000.1100 

i,ii;7,oo3 

18,900,000 
30.000 

33^6,230 

West  Indies,  etc 

Holland  

Scandinavia 

2,0.10 
50 

721 

Italy,  Spain,  etc 

Switzerland 

tiermany 

Piedmont 

16 

Total 

20,133 

18,774 

Tho  following  table  will  show  the  relative  strength  of 
the  different  families  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
in  the  year  1874: 

Churches.  Commuolcantj. 

Presbyterian  rhurcb  in  the  V.  S.  fNorlhern) 491.634 

Presbyterian  Church  in  llic  U.S.  (Southern) 109.9.16 

Cumberland  Preslivtcriau  Church 99.8.32 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norlli  America '''•*''? 

Synod  of  Reformed  I'rcslivterian  Cliurch,  <).  S 9,725 

(leneral  Svnod  of  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  .S.      8.487 
Associate  'Urformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South..      5,718 

WcNh  I'nsl.ytcriaii  Church 9,101 

French  KvauKclical  Cliurch ,7^. 

Canada  Preshvterlan  Church 49..I1.1 

Church  of  Rciillnnd  in  Canada  and  Lower  Provinces 21.i8S 

Prcshvterian  Church  of  Lower  Provinces '"US 

Reformed  Church  lii  the  C.  .S.  ((ierman) '**•'?; 

Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch) 64,IdO 

Z.   M.  Ht'MPKBKY. 

Presbyterinnism.  See  Phesbytkriax  Ciitrncn. 
Pres'cot,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  has  manu- 
factures of  watches,  watch-tools,  files,  and  pottery.  P.  IUIU6. 
Pres'cott,  county  of  E.  Ontario.  Canada,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Ottawa  River  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  associated  with  Russell  co.  for,iudicial  pur- 
poses.    Area,  47.i  sq.  m.     Cap.  L'Orignal.     P.  17,617. 

Pfescott,  port  of  entry  of  Grcnville  co..Ont..  Canada, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.,  with 
which  it  is  connected  bv  steam  ferry-boats:  It  is  on  (.rand 
Trunk  Railway,  112  miles  above  .Montreal,  just  above  the 
junction  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway,  of  which 
the  extensive  car  and  locomotive  works  are  situated  here. 
Proscott  has  an  active  trade  and  I  newsiiaper.  tort 
Wellington,  a  British  fort,  is  near  by.  P.  of  sub-district, 
2017. 

Prcscolt,  p.-r.,  cap.  of  Yavapai  co..  Am.,  the  military 
head  quarters  of  the  Stale,  has  a  fine  public  sellmd,  1 
church,  and  1  newspaper.  Principal  oeenpalion,  gold  and 
silver  mining  and  grazing.     P.  ('f'^. 

T.  J.  Ill  Ti.Kii,  Ei>.  "  Wi:r.Ki.r  Minkii. 
Prcscott,  p.-v.  and  Ip.,  Hampshire  co..  Mass.,  on  Athol 
and  Enfield  R.  R.     P.  •''••• 

Prescott,  V.  and  tp..  Fariboult  co.,  Minn.,  on  Southern 
Minnesota  R.  U.      P.  .'i.T-'. 

Prpscolt,  p.-v..  Pleasant  Valley  (p..  Picrco  co..  Wi»., 
"•i  miles  below  St.  Paul,  at  tho  confliieneo  of  Lake  St.  Croix 
and  Mississippi  River,  has  a  gm.led  school,  J  churebc",  1 
bank.  I  nowspaner,  3  hotels,  and  several  mills.     P.  Il"8. 

M.  B.  KlUDALL,  KD.  "  CI.ARI0V. 
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Prescott  fOi.iVKiO.  M.  D..  b.  at  (Jroton,  Mass.,  Apr.  27. 
\7?:l;  gradimtcd  at  Harviird  17.")»:  titufUol  and  ]»rnetistvi 
medicine;  was  u  cDlonel  oi  militia  before  the  Kevolntion  : 
aniiointeil  bri*;a(licr-;j;uneral  I'nr  tl»e  county  of  Mitlillcj'cx 
177)),  and  major-general  of  State  militia  I77S:  served  its  a 
member  of  the  board  'd"  war  nnd  u\'  tlie  siqireme  executive 
council;  was  intiuential  in  the  sii)*)irer^sion  of  the  Shays 
rebellion,  and  was  judge  of  |irob:)te  for  Middlesex  co.  from 
1771)  until  liis  death  iit  llroton,  Nov.  17,  1S04. 

Prescott  (Omvkr).  M.  1)..  son  of  Cen.  Oliver,  b.  nt 
("Jroton.  Mass..  Apr.  1.  KfC:  graduated  at  Harvard  I7S:!: 
.studieil  melirine  witli  his  fatlier ;  was  surgeon  of  t!ic  ex- 
pedition against  the  Shays  rebellion  17S7  ;  frequently  a 
member  of  the  legislature:  settled  at  Newburyport  isll; 
obtained  an  extensive  medical  practice  ;  published  a  Din- 
Hcrtatiun  on  the  Ntttiirai  Hi'^ton/  ftntf  Mfli<'inal  Eff'ictt  of 
the  Scenic  (^onitftttm  or  Anjot,  and  contributed  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  the  X.  E.  J'nirnnl  a/  Medicine  and  Surgery.  D. 
at.Newhuryport  Sept.  2(),  1S27. 

Prescott  (UicnAiiD).b.  in  England  about  1725;  served 
in  the  British  army  in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war.  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  7th  Foot  1772; 
came  with  that  regiment  to  Canada,  where  he  held  the 
local  rank  (tf  brigadier-general  177;i;  surrendered  to  the 
American  invading  army  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Nov.  17, 
1775;  was  exchanged  for  (ien.  Sullivan  Sept.,  1776;  par- 
ticipated in  an  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  Dec.  177C; 
remained  in  command  of  Newport :  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tureil  at  a  country-seat  on  the  island  by  a  party  under 
Lieut. -<'ol.  Barton  ;  was  exchanged  for  (Jen.  Lee;  resumed 
the  command  of  the  Rhode  L^land  station  until  the  evacua- 
tion of  Newport.  Oct.  25,  1779;  was  noted  for  his  brutal 
treatment  (d'  American  prisoners;  became  major-general 
Aug..  1777.  and  lieutenant-general  17S2.  D.  in  England 
in  Oct..  17SS. 

Prescott  (  Robert),  b.  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1725; 
served  in  the  British  army  in  the  expeditions  against 
Rochelle  (1757)  and  Louisbourg  (1758);  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Jetfrey  Amherst  in  the  campaign  against  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  1759:  was  with  Wolfe  at  (Quebec; 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Martinique  17*)l,in  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island  and  other  engagements  near  New  York 
1776,  and  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  1777;  was  sent  with 
Gen.  Grant  against  the  French  West  Indies,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  1778;  became  major-general  1781, 
lieutenant-general  179.3;  captured  in  1794  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Guadaloupe,  of  which  he  became  civil  gov- 
ernor;  succeeded  Lord  Dorchester  as  governor  of  Lower 
Canada  1796;  was  recalled  1799,  .and  became  full  general 
179S.     D.  near  Battle,  Sussex,  England,  Dec.  21,  1816. 

Prescott  (William  )t  brother  of  Gen.  Oliver,  b.  at  Gro- 
ton.  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1726  ;  served  in  the  expeditions  against 
Cape  Breton  (1754)  and  Acadia  (1756),  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain  ;  became  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Peppcrcll, 
where  he  inherited  a  considerable  landed  estate ;  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  minutemen  1775;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  commanded  in  that  of  Bunker 
Hill  (according  to  the  usual  account);  resigned  from  tlie 
army  1777.  but  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyne  in  tb.e  same  year,  and  sat  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  for  several  years.     D.  Oft.  13.  1795. 

Prescott  (William).  LL.D.,  son  of  Col.  WiUiara,  b.  at 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1762;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1783;  taught  school  for  some  years;  studied  law  at  Bev- 
erly with  Nathan  Dane ;  settled  at  Salem  ;  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  :  twice  declined  a  seat  on  the  su- 
preme bench  of  Massachusetts;  removed  to  Boston  1808: 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention  1814;  a  member 
of  the  governor's  council  for  some  years  :  judge  of  common 
pleas  for  Suffolk  co.  1818;  a  member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1S20.     D.  at  Boston  Dee.  8.  1814. 

Prescott  (William  HirKLiNo),  D.  C.  L..  son  of  .Judge 
William  and  grandson  of  Col.  William,  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796  ;  removed  to  Boston 
1808;  prepared  for  college  at  the  private  classical  school 
kept  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S,  J.  Gardiner;  entered  Harvard  College 
as  a  sophomore  1811;  suffered  in  the  following  year  an  in- 
jury to  his  left  eye  which  rendered  his  subsequent  studies 
through  life  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy; 
graduated  1814,  taking  high  rank  in  classics  and  in  gen- 
eral literature:  spent  several  months  (1815-16)  at  St. 
Michael's  in  the  Azores  Islands  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, whose  name  he  bore,  who  was  V .  S.  consul  on  that 
island:  visited  England.  France,  and  Italy  1816-17  ;  found- 
ed a  literary  and  social  club  at  Boston  (.Tune.  1818),  for 
which  ho  edited  several  numbers  of  a  short-lived  periodi- 
cal, Thp  rhth-Room  (Feb.-.Tuly,  1820):  married  Miss  Susan 
Amory  May  4.  1820:  devoted  several  years  to  an  elaborate 
course  of  study  of  ancient  and  modern  history  and  litera- 
ture, performed  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  use 


his  eyesight  but  a  short  time  daily,  and  being  therefor© 
forced  to  cmidoy  a  re:ider :  published  in  the  \nrth  Ain*ri- 
fin  /i'l-itir,  as  fruits  of  his  researches,  several  elaborate 
and  well-written  studies  upon  Italian  and  French  ]KHtry 
and  romance;  selecte  1  .Ian.  19,  1826,  the  subject  (d"  his 
first  historical  work,  to  which  { residing  alternately  at  Bos- 
ton. Pepperell.  and  Nahantt  he  gave  the  jiatient  labor  of 
ten  years,  ])rocuring  from  Spain  extensive  materials,  both 
printed  and  in  MS.;  j.ublished  Dec.  25,  18.37  (dated  1838) 
nis  //iHtort/  of  thr  III  ii/ii  It/  Firdhuintt  mid  finhr-ftn.  the 
Ciithnlir  (3  vols.),  which  was  siion  translated  info  French, 
Spanish,  Itilian,  German,  and  Dutch,  and  recognized  both 
at  home  and  in  England  as  the  most  meritorious  historical 
work  produced  in  the  U.S.:  added  to  his  reputation  by  the 
Hiiit'»n  n/ ihr  roitffuot  of  ^frJ•,'r,^^•^^•oU.,  1843),  H  brilliant 
work  whiidi  h:\d  a  ]topularity  even  greater  than  its  jirede- 
cessor :  completed  his  cycle  of  Spanish- American  history  by 
the  Contim-ftt  of  Peru  (3  vols.,  1847} ;  published  a  volume  of 
Biofjraphical  and  Crtdrnf  Mhrilhiuirn  (1845);  wjis  wel- 
comed with  great  distinction  by  the  literary  circles  of  Ltm- 
don,  Edinburgh.  Paris.  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  in  the  sum- 
mer <d"  1850,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford 
University  ;  publishe<l  2  vols,  of  a  Nixfori/  of  thr  lichjn  of 
Phifip  thr  S'rrond  in  1855,  nnd  a  third  in  1858;  edited 
Robertson's  Chnrfrs  thr  Fifth  in  1857,  with  a  sujtplement 
on  the  life  of  the  emperor  after  his  abdicatittn  :  and  was 
actively  at  work  upim  his  Philip  thf  Sfrttnd.  which  was  in- 
tended to  comprise  6  vols.,  when  his  labors  were  cut  short 
by  death  at  Boston  .Tan.  28.  1859.  He  had  also  written 
brief  biographies  of  his  friends  .John  Pickering  and  Ab- 
bott Lawrence.  A  new  edition  of  his  compk-te  works, 
superintended  by  his  last  secretary,  .Tohn  Foster  Kirk,  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1874—75  in  15  vols.  By  gen- 
eral consent,  Prescott  is  associated  \vith  Irving  at  the  head 
of  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  so 
diffident  was  he  in  regard  to  his  literary  merits  that,  al- 
though he  had  printed  for  his  own  convenience  four  copies 
of  his  Ferdinand  and  haheUti,  he  long  hesitated  to  give  it 
to  the  public,  and  was  induced  to  publish  only  by  the 
earnest  Folicitaticjns  of  his  friends,  chief  of  whom  through 
most  of  his  life  was  the  historian  of  Spanish  literature, 
George  Tieknor.  author  of  the  Life  if  W.H.  Preseott  \  1864). 
Prescott's  relations  with  Irving  and  Motley  in  regard  to  a 
possible  eonipetition  in  the  same  historical  field  were  liigbly 
creditable  to  him  and  to  them.  Mr.  Irving  having  aban- 
doned in  his  favor  a  jirojeeted  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  Mr.  Motley  having  received  from  Prescott 
substantial  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  Rise  of  the 
Ditteh  /^r;>((?>?i>,  notwithstanding  the  close  relati(ms  of  that 
subject  with  the  history  of  Philip  II.  In  jirivate  life  Pres- 
cott is  rejiresented  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  nf  men.  and 
few  have  had  such  attached  friends.  The  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored  from  impaired  eyesight,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  with  his  curiously-contrived  "  noctograph," 
furnish  a  strong  title  to  the  admiration  and  affectionate 
interest  of  his  countrymen.  (See  the  Proreedinf/n  of  the 
Maasachusetts  Jiistorieal  Soeieli/  in  ^fei»nn/  of  W.  H. 
Preseott,  Boston,  1859,  and  for  literary  criticism  the  able 
and  elaborate  article  in  S.  A.  Allibone's  Dictianari/  of  An- 
thorH.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Prescrip'tion  [Lat.  prsescriptio].  in  law.  In  its  wid- 
est sense  this  term  denotes  the  acquisition  of  property  in 
any  kind  of  subject-matter  by  use  and  the  lajtse  of  time, 
but  in  the  English  and  American  law  it  is  confined  to  such 
acquisition  of  incorporeal  rights  and  interests — those  de- 
nominated by  Blaekstone  incorporeal  hereditaments.  This 
method  of  acquiring  ])roperty  is  recognized  by  every  en- 
lightened system  of  jurisprudence,  and  is  based  upon  the 
plainest  principles  of  public  policy.  It  was  found  in  the 
Roman  law  as  early  even  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  wliich 
fixed  the  lengths  of  time  that  must  elapse  at  one  year  for 
movables,  and  two  years  for  immovables ;  but  these  jieriods 
were  gradually  increased  until,  in  the  codification  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  were  established  at  three  and  thirty  years.  In 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  incor- 
poreal hereditaments  alone  could  be  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  they  embraced  all  those  interests  which  are  said 
to  issue  out  of  land,  the  most  important  being  rents,  com- 
mons, and  the  numerous  class  of  rights  to  the  use  of  land 
and  water  which  arc  now  termed  "  easements."  The  the- 
ory maintained  by  the  old  judges  based  the  notion  of  pre- 
scription upon  the  assumption  that  a  grant  had  once  been 
made  and  lost ;  and  this  jiarticular  species  of  conveyance 
was  confined  to  the  class  of  incorporeal  intere'sts  and  es- 
tates above  mentioned.  The  theory  itself  was  undoubtedly" 
a  mistaken  one,  but  it  explains  the  limittations  which  the 
ancient  law  placed  upon  this  raoile  of  acquiring  property. 
To  constitute  a  legal  prescription  several  elements  are 
requisite,  and  these  relate  both  to  the  nature  of  the  user 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  continued. 
In  the  first  place,  the  user  of  the  right  or  interest  in  ques- 
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tion  must  have  been  open,  notorious,  peaceable,  and  ad- 
verse— that  is,  under  a  claim  of  right,  and  not  in  subor- 
dination to  the  ri;^iit  of  the  one  who  owns  tlie  soil.  In  the 
second  place,  this  user  by  the  claimant  himself,  his  ances- 
tors, or  predecessors,  must,  at  the  common  law.  have  been 
for  a  ]ieriod  of  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  or.  in  the 
lani^uage  of  the  old  books,  it  must  have  lasted  for  a  time 
■'  whereof  no  memory  is  to  the  contrary."  This  rule  did 
not  imply  that  the  claimant  must  actually  prove  so  long 
an  enjoyment ;  it  simply  required  the  jury  to  find  the  ex- 
istence of  such  fact,  which  they  mi^ht  clo  from  a  user  last- 
in;;  for  a  com]iaratively  few  years  only  if  there  was  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  .Modern  statutes  have  changed 
this  provision  of  the  English  law,  and  have  established 
the  period  of  thirty  years  as  the  duration  of  the  adverse 
enjoyment  which  shall  ripen  into  an  abs(dute  right.  The 
same  doctrine  of  prescription  has  been  adopted  in  all  its 
essential  features  by  the  several  .States  of  this  country.  The 
only  material  change  is  in  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  adverse  user  and  enjoyment  must  continue  in  orticr 
that  the  title  shall  bci'ome  perfect;  and  this  has  generailv 
been  fixcil  by  statute,  in  analogy  with  the  period  required 
for  acquiring  an  estate  in  lands  by  adverse  possession,  at 
twenty  years.  The  title  to  an  easement  or  other  incor- 
jioreal  right  acquired  by  prescription  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  c.ise.  an  absolute  one.  corresponding  to  the 
cst.ite  in  fee  arising  from  an  adverse  possession  of  lands 
continuing  for  the  number  of  years  fixed  upon  bv  stat- 
ute. JoH.v  Norton  Pomckov. 

Prescription  fLat.  prie,  "before."  and  arrHere,  to 
"write"],  in  medicine.  A  prescription  is  a  written  for- 
mula for  tlie  compouniling  .and  dispensing  of  medicines. 
Previous  to  the  jtresent  century  physicians  dispensed  their 
remedies,  and  the  prescription  was  chiefly  a  record  for  the 
guidance  of  an  assistant,  who  performed  the  manual  work, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  or  standard  curative 
combinations.  liut  with  the  separation  as  distinct  voca- 
tions (d'  physii'ians  and  apothecaries  the  prescription  has 
become  the  medium  of  communication  between  them,  the 
written  instructions  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  in- 
gredients of  a  prescription  are  necessarily  designatcrl  in 
Latin  :  inasmuch  as  both  the  nomenclature  of  botany  and 
of  chemistry  predetermines  the  names  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  remedies  in  that  language,  their  technical  names 
are  the  only  ones  by  which  they  can  be  definitely  known 
and  correctly  prepared.  The  enumeration  of  the  several 
articles  is  preceded  by  the  .symb:)!  I},  an  abbreviation  of 
Lat.  rcr!pe  ("take").  This  symbjl  h-is  also  been  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  the  sign  T^.  the  symbol  of  Jupiter, 
with  wliich  the  ancients  prefaced  their  prescriptions  to 
propitiate  the  gods  and  ensure  a  favorable  action  of  their 
drugs.  The  several  component  parts  of  a  prescription 
should  be  enumerated  in  the  order — (1)  of  their  chemical 
relation  and  pharmaceutical  combination;  (2)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  sought  by  eich.  The  chief  therapeutic 
or  remedial  agent  should  be  prominent ;  co-operating  rem- 
eilies  and  those  producing  other  and  secondary  effects, 
termed  ndjuvntttia,  receive  the  second  ])r)sition ;  articles 
intended  to  modify  or  correct  the  action  of  the  preceding, 
termed  ftirn'i/ciiliit,  come  next;  and,  lastly,  substances  liq- 
uid or  soliil  intended  to  secure  definite  quantity  or  consist- 
ency, to  ensure  solubility  and  uniform  subdivision  of  doses, 
and  variously  known  as  the  nhicle,  i-j-ri/ti'ml.  or  iiii-natriium. 
The  latter  term  arose  from  the  superstition  of  ancientchem- 
ists  and  alchemists  that  dissolvents  acted  best  at  the  time 
of  the  lunar  changes.  The  quantities  of  the  euniponents 
are  expressed  by  symbols.  (.See  PnAiiMArv  ami  Phahma- 
cofiKiA.)  The  prescription  terminates  with  the  ald)reviaticm 
M.  of  I/at.  jiiitri-  ("mix").  .'Vppended  to  the  prescription 
the  physician  usually  adds  instructicms  of  the  dose  and 
time  and  method  of  taking.  These  are  usually  in  Latin, 
which  the  apothecary  translates  an.l  transcribes  on  the 
label  of  the  dispensed  medicine.  lint  the  custom  is  grow- 
ing of  restricting  the  use  of  Latin  to  the  prescription 
projicr,  and  stating  the  direction  for  use  plainly  in  Knglisli. 
h.  Dakw  IN  III Dsos.  .III.  Ueviskb  bv  Wii.i.Aiii)  Pakkek. 
Presentation.  .See  PiniFirATiox  or  tiik  VmniN. 
Presentation  Nuns,  an  order  of  Konian  Cnlhidic 
ladies  devoted  to  the  w.irk  of  instructing  po,,r  children 
and  to  the  care  of  aged  women.  They  were  first  estab- 
lished in  177"  at  Cork,  Ireland,  by  Ilonora  N'aglc  (172S- 
81):  received  papal  a]q>rohation  1781  :  were  cloistered 
ISllo;  first  came  to  the  I'.S.  in  1S,')4;  have  more  than  .^fl 
houses  in  Ireland. — There  is  also  an  nnler  of  religious 
of  the  PuKSF.N'TATiox  OP  Maiiv.  whoso  mother-house  is  at 
liourg  in  the  diocese  of  Viviers.  France.  Its  especial  witrk 
is  the  education  of  young  ladies.  It  has  houses  in  Canada. 
Preservn'tion  of  Food  is  an  art  which  in  modern 
times  has  received  an  immense  development  by  the  inven- 
tion of  more  appropriate  methods.     l)rying,  salting,  nnd 


I  *"'''V"8  ^^"^  ""O  oldest  methods  known  to  mankind  bv 
which  flesh  and  fish  were  preserved :  to  fruits  were  first 
applied  the  methods  of  drying  and  making  into  preserves, 
either  jellies  or  jams.  Pickling— that  is,  cooking  and  then 
immersing  in  some  liquid  which  prevents  fermcntalion  and 
decomposition— seems  to  be  of  a  more  recent  dale-  fruit 
was  generally  kept  in  brandy;  flesh  in  a  strong  brine 
mixed  with  vinegar;  fish  in  olive  oil  or  melted  lard.  Pick- 
ling with  vinegar  was  for  a  long  time  the  onlv  method  bv 
which  vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  cabbages,  etc  were 
preserved.  The  two  methods  which  at  present  have  ac- 
quired great  commercial  importance  arc  th.ise  of  canning 
and  freezing.  liy  the  former,  articles  of  food,  flesh  fish 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  arc  prepared  for  eating  in  different 
ways,  and  then  jiacked  in  air-tight  cans;  bv  the  latter, 
they  are  kejit  in  refrigerators  at  a  temperaturc'either  below 
the  freezing-p<jint  or  ii  little  above  it.  Both  methoils  have 
been  applied  witli  great  success,  given  rise  to  an  immense 
trade,  and  conferred  innumernblc  benefits  on  mankind,  and 
yet  they  both  seem  e;i])ablc  of  further  development. 

Preservation  of  Timber.  \o  subject  connected 
with  national  economy  needs,  and  should  have  at  this 
time,  more  earnest  and  anxious  attention  than  this.  The 
rate  at  which  the  forest-lands  of  .America  are  denuded 
and  the  ra]jid  rise  in  cost  of  timber  arc  subjects  which 
cannot  be  viewed  without  great  nnd  reasonable  alarm 
by  any  one  having  an  interest  in  or  a  regard  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  peiqile.  All  successful  and  efficient 
devices  for  rendering  timber  more  durable  are  positive  aids 
in  arresting  the  ]irogress  of  this  wasting  malady — remedies 
which,  if  they  can  be  apjilied  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
and  wide,  may  even  work  an  absolute  cure.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  t>j  be  desired  that  the  American  people  should 
sufficiently  awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  great 
public  matter  to  lead  to  some  ailer|uute  provision  for  its 
pull!.-  investigation,  llitla-rto.  it  has  been  left  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  in  patent  rights,  with  the 
natural  result  of  great  public  dissatisfaction,  discourage- 
ment, and  even  occasional  skepticism  as  to  the  utility — or. 
at  any  rate,  the  economy — id' chemical  preparation  of^  wood 
fortheattiiinmcnl  id' duriibility.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  employment  iqion  this  problem  of  an  adequate  amount 
and  quality  of  disinterested  scientific  skill  and  labor  would 
tell  a  different  tale.  The  complete  jireservation.  even  for 
centuries,  of  woods  of  a  quite  perishable  kind,  through 
accidents  of  nature,  is  among  the  familiar  facts.  liut  the 
resources  of  chemical  science  arc  nearly  as  wide  as  those 
of  Nature  herself,  nnd  accidental  conditions,  if  thorovjlily 
understood,  may  be  reproduced  and  miule  perpetual. 

Decay  of  wood  ]>rocceds  from  agencies  both  iuterniil  nnd 
external,  dilitlo,,,-.  which  constitutes  the  great  hulk  of 
woody  tissue,  is  by  itself  an  exceedingly  imperishable  sub- 
stance, but  appears,  when  in  contact  with  fermenting  or 
putrefying  nitrogenous  matters,  to  be  capable  of  entering 
int^  decomposition  like  its  isomeres  and  congeners  sugar 
and  starch,  forming  huinus-like  substances,  (levoid  of  eo- 
herenee.  (Pee  IlrMis.)  The  ferments  in  this  case  arc 
the  albuminoid  matters,  chiefly  Lkcivisk  (which  sec), 
which  exist  in  the  wood.  It  is  evident  that  these  should 
not  enter  into  fermentation  or  putrefaction  if  perfectly  de- 
void of  moisture,  and  hence  prrfcrt  seasoning  of  the  wood  is 
a  powerful  preservative.  This  process,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly consumptive  of  time  nnd  expensive;  being  nugatory, 
moreover,  in  case  the  wood  is  to  be  exposed  to  moisture. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  internal  destructive  agency  is 
best  antag(mized  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  which  com- 
bine with  the  legumine  and  form  imputroseible compounds. 
Other  internal  destructive  agencies  arise  from  the  eggs  of 
insects  deposited  in  the  wood  or  under  the  bark.  This  may 
bo  sometimes,  though  not  always,  remedied  by  stripping 
off  the  bark  ;  imjiregnation  with  agents  poisonous  to  the 
destroying  worms  is  surer.  ICxternal  destructive  agencies 
are  many,  the  most  powerful  being  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  simultaneous  action  of  air  nnd  moisture,  which 
engender  and  foster  a  number  of  destrueti\e  processes. 
I'nder  sea-water,  and  between  high  and  low  tide,  the  Irrrtt.t 
is  another  destructive  agent.  In  trtqdcal  countries  nut*  are 
enemies  of  timber  structures.  Contact  with  irim  also  de- 
stroys cellulose  rapidly,  through  n  slow  combustion  set  up 
between  the  carbon  of  the  eelliiloso  and  the  oxygen  uf 
ferric  oxide. 

Our  sci^e  nllows  little  more  than  n  brief  statement  of  a 
few  of  thwiiorc  prominent  methods  <if  treatment  ftir  ren- 
dering wood  durable  that  have  been  practised  nnd  met 
with  more  or  less  approval.  First  among  these  we  may 
allndo  to 

Thf  .\frtftnd  of  /Ci/ttu. — Impregnation  with  n  solution  of 
rori-onirr  Ktihlimoti',  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  was  the 
first  method  experimented  with  in  the  V .  .S.,  nnd  great  ex- 
pectations were  entertaineil  regarding  it.  It  is  founded  on 
the  known  property  uf  corrosivo  sublimate  to  form  insol- 
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uble  compounds  with  nlbuminoid  bodies.  Acoording  to 
Col.  rram.  V.  S.  engineers,  kyanized  railroad  ties  of  chest- 
nut, laid  in  ls;iS  near  Hnltiniorc,  were  sound  after  eleven 
years,  the  same  untreated  havinjj  rnttc<l  in  seven  years  ; 
but  he  also  states  that  kyanixed  Miohi^an  white  oak  tie;' 
had  rotted  after  twenty  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
niiiisture  probably  removes  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  tiuie. 
It  is  stilted,  moreover,  that  tlie  men  employed  in  the  opera- 
atinii  ln'i;amc  salivated,  and  the  process  lias  now  been  gen- 
erally condemned. 

T/ic  .\fcthod«  of  Boueherie, — Impregnation  with  gulpfuitc 
ft/  foppf'r,  also  with  rhloride  of  cnlchnn.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per has  much  preservative  power,  and  is  cheaper  aud  far 
less  dangerous  to  handle  than  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is, 
however,  removed  gradually  from  the  wood  by  moisture. 
Chloride  of  calcium  renders  the  wood  Jirr-jnuof',  adding  also 
great  strength  and  toughness.  The  latter  substance  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  fairly  experiiiunted  with,  con- 
sidering its  cheapness  and  the  enornum;'  advantages  it 
holds  out.  Dr.  IJoucherie  was  also  the  author  of  a  method 
of  making  the  preservative  liquids  penetrate  the  tree  while 
still  standing.  Xiitchos  are  cut  in  the  trunk  near  the  roots, 
and  caoutchouc  bags  holding  the  sojntiiuis  bound  on.  The 
tree  sucks  up  the  liquid  through  the  evajjoration  from  the 
lea\es  above. 

The  Mrthful  of  liuniett. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  zi'nc. 
This  agent,  like  corrosive  mddimaic.  oj)erates  by  combining 
with  the  fermentescible  nlbuininoids.  but  is  much  cheaper 
and  not  noxious.  It  has  come  into  use  in  the  U.  S.  much 
more  largely  than  any  other,  and  large  establishments 
exist  for  "  burnettizing"  timber,  as  it  is  called.  For  many 
uses  burncttizpil  tiinber  is  no  doubt  very  valuable. 

The  Mrthod  uf  /irthri/.^The  impregnation  of  the  wood 
with  heavy  oils  of  coal-tar,  called  in  England  "creosote 
oil" — in  the  U.  S.  "dead  oil."  This  method  has  been 
largely  used  in  Europe,  and  apparently  with  much  success, 
even  against  the  salt-water  teredo,  which  other  methocls 
do  not  resist.  The  oil  was  forced  into  the  pores  of  the 
timber  in  a  strong  receiver  by  a  pressure  of  13  or  14  at- 
mospheres. 

The  Method  of  Seelet/. — This  is  an  improvement  on  that 
of  Betliell.  of  American  origin.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Bethell's  mode  of  operation  must  necessarily  be  uncertain 
and  imperfect  by  reason  of  the  air  and  moisture  remaining 
in  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Dr.  Charles  A.  .Seeley  of  New 
York  deviseil  the  following  methorl :  The  wood  is  immersed 
in  the  oil — a  crude  cnrht>lic  nvid  being  used,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  common  dead  oil 
— in  a  closed  tank,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  300°  F. 
The  air  and  moisture  are  thus  expelled  from  the  timber, 
which  is  then  suddenly  Introduced  into  a  bath  of  cofd  car- 
bolic acid.  By  this  very  ingenious  process  an  absolute 
impregnation  is  accomplished.  This  method  has  been 
employed  in  this  country  since  1868  on  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
Ship  Canal.  Mich.,  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  numerous  other  methods;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  cheap  chemical  agent  which  has  not 
at  some  time  or  other  been  proposed  for  the  preservation 
of  wood.  Our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  remains, 
nevertheless,  largely  empirical :  and,  as  before  remarked, 
it  is  more  than  time  that  a  great  and  systematic  scientific 
investigation  were  entered  into  which  shall  exhaust  the 
subject  of  wood-preservation,  and  reduce  it  to  one  of  the 
established  arts  of  civilization,  which  may  then  be  so  regu- 
lated and  enforced  by  legislation  as  to  control  that  fatal 
consumption  of  our  forest  treasures  which  now  rages 
throughout  the  land.  Henry  Wurtz. 

Presho,  county  of  S.  Dakota.  Area,  about  1600  sq. 
m.  It  has  Missouri  River  on  the  X.  E.  boundary,  and  is 
intersected  by  Medicine  Creek  and  White  River.  It  was 
formed  since  the  census  of  1870. 

President.     See  Constitutiox  of  the  United  States. 

Pres'ident,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  on  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  R.  R. 
P.  618. 

Presi'dio,  county  of  W.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  S.. 
and  partly  on  the  W.  and  E..  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
separates  it  from  Mexico.  Area,  9000  sq.  m.  It  is  dry 
and  mountaiimus,  and  aff'ords  pasturage  for  stock  where 
there  is  sufficient  water.  Gold-quartz  and  copper  ores  have 
been  observed,  but  the  resources  of  the  county  ace  but  little 
developed.     Cap.  Fort  Davis.     P.  \&'^&.  f 

Presidio  delXorte,  v.  (Presidio  P.  0.),  Presidio  co.. 
Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  fort  of  the  same 
name  in  Thihuahua,  Mexico.     P.  4.'i9. 

Presque  Isle,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  X.  E.  by 
Lake  Huron.  Area,  640  sq.  ra.  It  is  densely  timbered, 
and  has  been  but  recently  settled.  Cap.  Rogers  City. 
P.  355. 


Presque  Isle,  p.-v„  Aroostook  eo..  Me.,  40  miles  N.  W, 
of  Iloulton,  has  an  academy,  .1  ehurches.  2  ncwspaitcrs,  1 
grist  and  1  saw  mill,  1  steam  shingle-factory,  and  a  Ktarch- 
factory.     P.  970.  Daniel  Stuknev,  En.  "  Su.viiisE." 

Presqiio  Isle,  v.,  Rogers  tp.,  Presque  Isle  co.,  Mich., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  lighthouse.     P.  66. 

Press.     See  pRiNTisr.,  by  W.  S.  Paterson. 

Pressense',  de  (  Ehmond).  D.  D..  b.  at  Paris  .Tnn.  7, 
1^*21 :  was  educated  in  Paris,  Lausanne,  Ilallo.  and  Berlin  : 
became  pastor  of  the  chapel  Taitbout.  Paris  (Evangeli- 
cal or  Independent  Protestant),  1818;  received  the  doc- 
tor'.s  degree  from  Breslau  lS6:i:  an  eloquent  and  earnest 
preacher,  his  whole  energies  have  been  devoted  t<)  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  state  in- 
terference and  from  ilepcndcnce  upon  state  aid.  ami  to  the 
presentation  of  Christianity  as  the  means  of  solving  the 
important  moral  and  siH-ial  questions  of  the  day.  After 
the  ])roclamation  of  the  Republic  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Assembly!  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Thiers.  Among  his  principal  works  are  Cou/Sreucea  nur  Ic 
Chriitianiame  dans  son  Application  atix  QncHtiotm  taclaJeH 
(1840),  Cothdicinme  eu  Francr  (1851),  Hhtoirc  de/>  Trois 
Prrnn'crs  SiMes  de  VKfffioe  (1858-61),  L' Ef/Hite  ct  ht  ItSio- 
Itition  frnuc'tise  {lSC)i),Jr''na  <'hrii>t,8on  Tempn,  na  Vic,  rtr. 
(1866).— Ilis  wife,  a  Swiss  lady,  is  the  author  of  several 
religious  and  educational  works.  Several  of  M.  dc  Pres- 
sense's  volumes  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  liberty  of  publication  un- 
restrained by  any  official  authority.  As  it  is  neccspary, 
however,  that  this  liberty  of  publication,  like  any  other 
liberty,  shall  be  followed  by  acorrespomiing  responsibilitv, 
certain  regulations  must  be  provided  for.  such  as  the  pla- 
cing of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  printer,  ]»ublisher,  or 
author  on  any  publication:  but  such  regulations,  so  long 
as  they  are  laid  down  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  necessary  responsibility,  while  the  definition  and  ap- 
jilication  of  this  res)ionsibility  are  left  to  the  decision  of 
public  opinion  and  its  legal  organs  the  courts,  do  not  aff'ect 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Formerly,  however,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  define  by  law  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lication by  excepting  certain  subjects  altogether  from  public 
discussion,  and  to  subject  all  works  before  publication  to  the 
inspection  of  a  censor.  The  pope  was  the  first  inventor  of 
such  an  instrument,  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits  the 
first  to  handle  it.  In  1496.  Alcxantler  VI.  established  a  reg- 
ular censorship.  In  1515,  Leo  X.  increased  its  power  and 
enlarged  its  jurisdiction.  The  famous  Indrj-  iibromm  Pro- 
liihitfirum  was  sanctioned — that  is,  officially  opened — bv 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562.  and  subsequently  continued 
by  the  papal  curia.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  developed 
at  that  time  great  energy  in  Italy.  Spain,  France.  Germany, 
nnd  England  in  order  to  supjiress  all  free  discussion  of  re- 
ligious subjects.  Cordinal  Chieregati  demanded  of  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522  thot  all  books  published  with- 
out ecclesiastical  permission  should  be  seized  and  burnt, 
and  the  penalties  imposed  for  reading  or  owning  heretical 
books  were  very  severe,  as  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition 
can  testify.  The  secular  governments  were  not  slow  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  popes,  and  the  censorship  became 
one  of  the  most  efl"ective,  but  also  one  of  the  most  fatal, 
means  which  royal  power  could  employ  to  stay  the  move- 
ments of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  nowhere  exercised 
with  such  a  barbarity  and  arbitrariness  as  in  England. 
The  unfortunate  writers  had  their  right  hand,  their  nose, 
or  their  ears  cut  off".  But  England  was,  nevertheless,  the 
first  country  in  which  freedom  of  the  press  was  actually 
established,  ond  it  is  still  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
this  liberty  is  best  understood  and  most  advantageously 
practised.  The  censorship,  established  by  Ilcnry  VIII., 
was  first  transferred  from  the  Star  Chamber  to  Parliament 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  then  abolished  by  the  Com- 
mons in  109.3.  In  (Jermany  it  was  introduced  as  a  law  of 
the  empire  in  1529  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  but  existed  only 
in  a  loose  form,  diR"crcnt  states  at  different  times — such  as 
Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great — being  exceedingly  lib- 
eral. The  Congress  of  Vienna  promised  to  abolish  it.  but 
the  Diet  of  1819  re-established  it  in  a  more  stringent  and 
rigorous  form  than  ever.  Thrown  aside  in  1849.  it  reap- 
peared in  1854.  but  with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Bnnd 
in  1866  and  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire  in 
1870  it  finally  vanished,  though  on  this  point  the  state  of 
afl!"airs  is  still  somewhat  unsettled.  In  France  freedom  of 
the  press  was  introduced  in  1793.  1814.  1830.  1848.  and 
1871.  but  restrictive  measures  against  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  were  each  time  found  necessary  after  the  lapse 
of  a  very  short  period.  The  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  a  censorship  still  exists  in  full  vigor,  though  by  no 
means  illiberal,  is  Russia.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
forbids  its  introduction. 

Pressing  to  Death.     See  Peine  Forte  et  Dure. 
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Prester  John.     See  Johv,  PnESTEn. 

Pres'toii,  town  of  En;;land,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Ribble.  :it  the  liead  of  its  estuary.  It  is  an  old  town,  well 
and  substantially  built,  but  without  any  remarkable  edi- 
fices. It  is  important  only  as  a  manufacturing  place. 
lJreworic.<,  distilleries,  ami  niaUin;j  establishments,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  tanneries,  ropewalks,  and  (;lasswork.s 
are  in  operation,  but  the  principal  branch  of  manufac- 
tures pursued  here  is  cotton,  no  less  than  '.10  mills  being  in 
ojicration  and  om])Ioying  2r,jOU  hands.     P.  S.»,427. 

Preston,  fi.-v.,  Waterloo  tp.  and  eo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Gait  and  (Jucljih  branch  railway,  .'1  miles  frimi  Gait,  has 
good  water-jiower  and  building-stone,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds.  Its  mineral  spring  is  tjuite  cele- 
brated.    P.  of  sub-district,  UOS. 

Preston,  county  of  West  \'irginia.  boun<leil  N.  by 
Pennsylvania  and  K.  by  Maryland.  Area,  T.'tl)  sq.  m.  ft 
is  traversed  by  Cheat  River  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  II.  K. 
It  is  mountainims,  but  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
and  wool  are  important  products;  lumber  and  leather  are 
the  principal  articles  of  manufacture.  Coal  abounds  and 
good  iron  ore  is  mined.     Cap.  Kingwood.     P.  14,66.*. 

Preston,  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     P.  1562. 

Preston,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Thames  Kiver.     P.  2IG1. 

Preston,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Webster  co.,  Ga.     P.  186. 

Preston,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  III.     P.  1083. 

Preston,  tp.,  Union  co.,  III.     P.  620. 

Preston,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn., 
near  Southern  Minnesota  II.  K.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  1  108. 

Preston,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Jasper  co..  Mo.     P.  1174. 

Preston,  tp.,  Platte  co..  Mo.     P.  Iti'Xi. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  967. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co..  Pa.     P.  1400. 

Preston,  tp.,  .'\1lam3  co..  Wis.     P.  161. 

Preston,  tp.,  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis.     P.  955. 

Preston  (  Alexandkr  R.),  .M.  D.,  b.  in  Washington  co., 
Va.,  Dec.  8,  1806  ;  received  his  medical  degree  from  Transyl- 
vania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1827:  first  practiseil  at 
Bcllefonte,  Ala.:  then  returned  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in 
Abingdon;  subsequently  attemled  lectures  in  both  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  .Jefferson  Medical  C(d- 
lege.  Philadeljihia;  also  represented  his  county  in  the 
legishiture.  and  was  president  of  the  Abingdon  Medical 
Society  at  his  death.  Mar.  5,  1874.  Pai'L  F.  Evk. 

Preston  (Isnc  Trimble),  b.  in  Virginia  in  170.'!; 
grncluatcd  at  Vale  College  1812;  studied  law  under  .Tudge 
Tapping  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  under  William 
Wirt ;  was  a  captain  in  the  war  with  England  :  became  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  a  judge  of  the 
sujircme  court  of  Louisiana.  I),  .at  New  Orleans,  from  the 
cITi'cts  of  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
.July  6,  1862. 

Preston  (.T.vmes  P.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1775;  studied 
17'.M)-'.I6  in  William  and  Mary  College:  became  colonel 
12th  Infantry  1812;  colonel  2:)d  Infantry  181:!;  was 
disabled  lor  life  at  Chrystler's  Field  by  a  wound  ;  gov- 
ernor of  \'irginia  1818-10:  long  the  postrnastcu-  of  Rich- 
nioiid,  Va.     i>.  at  Smithlicld.  Va.,  .May  I.  |s;|:i. 

Preston  (John  S.),  b.  near  .Vbingtun.  Va..  .\pr.  20, 
I8»'.l,  brother  of  W.  C.  Pre.stun  :  studied  at  llanqiden- 
Sidney  College,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge (Alass.)  Law  School ;  m;irriecl  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
\Vadc  Hampton  18;i0;  became  a  wealthy  ])lanter  and  lead-  ( 
ing  orator  cd'  the  extreme  States  Rights  sidiool,  residing 
ehielly  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  I 

Preston  (.MiiuiAiiKT  Jnnkin),  b.  about  1S.35,  daugh- 
ter of  Itev.  George  .lunkin.  and  wife  of  Col.  .1.  T.  L.  Pres- 
ton, professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  is  nullior 
ol  Sl/rrr  W;n,/.a  /A,../,-  ,,/•  ,l/,.m.,)-r,-«  (1  86li).  Ilrr,hr„l„:,„l.-. 
a  Mii/mc  0/  III,-  H'dc  (1866),  Tlir  Yn„n<j  lti,lrr\  Q,i,hI!„„ 
(LSfiOi.  and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  upon 
topics  connected  with  the  civil  war.  Her  translation  id'  the 
Ditu  Inv,  which  appeared  in  1856,  has  been  highly  com- 
mended. 

Preston  (Thomas  .Scott),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July 
2::,  1821;  graduated  at  Trinity  CMlcge.  Hartford,  18.|:','; 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry  ISUl;  lieenme  a 
Ronnin  CiitlKdic  18411.  a  ])riest  1S6II;  was  np)iointeil  vicar- 
general  and  (dlancellitr  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  and 
parish  priest  of  St.  Anne's.  New  Vnrk  ;  author  of  Arh  ni' 
III,-  I'l.i-eiiuiil  (1860),  /,,/,•  „/  Si.  .U.ii'v  M„,rl„li-i,r  (1861). 
Srrmntii,  fiir  III,-  .S'<a»oii»  (1864),  /.i/'i-  „/'  Si.  \'!iir,iil  ilr  I'inil 
(1866).  Cliii'uli, III  Oiiili/ {IMfi),  l'iii-i,,iloi-!,in  .Miiiiiiul  (1867),  [ 
Jieusull  anil  1/i-i-i-lalki'ii  (1868),  (7in'«/  <iiirf  (Ac  (VmrcA,  etc.      | 


Preston   (Wh.i.iam),  b.   at   Louisville,   Ky.,  Oct.  16, 

ISIO;  studied  at  the  college  at  liardstown,  Ky.,  and  at 
New  Haven  :  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Law  Scliool 
18;j8;  ])ractiscd  law  at  Louisville.  Ky. :  served  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  Mexican  war;  was  a  Whig  member  of 
the  Kentucky  constitutional  convention  of  1850,  of  the 
State  legislature  1850-61,  and  of  Congress  1851-53:  be- 
came a  Democrat  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  : 
took  part  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Ituchanan 
for  the  Presiileney  ;  was  minister  to  Spain  186'.I-6I  ;  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  which  object  was  claimed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  convention  assembled  at  Russellville  :  pro- 
ceeded to  Richmonil  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  tlie  Southern  Confederacy; 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
aide-de-camp  to  his  brother  in-law.  Gen.  .\.  Sydney  .John- 
ston ;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  in  Bragg's 
invasion  of  Kentucrky. 

Preston  (Wm.i.iam  Ballaro).  b.  in  Virginia  about 
1810  ;  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  1847-49.  secretary 
of  the  navy  in  the  ailministratiim  of  Pres.  Tayhjr  1849-50, 
and  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States. 
D.  in  Montgomery  eo.,  Va.,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

Preston  (  Wii.i.iam  CAMi-nELi.).  LL.D..  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia Dec.  27.  1794.  son  of  Hon.  Francis  Preston  of  Vir- 
ginia: graduated  in  1812  at  the  South  Cartdina  College; 
studied  law  under  William  Wirt  and  in  Edinburgh:  came 
to  the  bar  in  1820.  and  in  1822  settled  at  Columbia.  S.  C. ; 
entered  Congress  in  1824;  U.  S.  Senator  18:i4-42;  pres- 
ident  of  South  Carolina  College  1846-61  ;  founder  of  the 
Columbia  Lyceum  ;  an  able  parliamentarian,  legislator, 
and  public  speaker,  and  long  a  jirominent  expounder  of 
free  trade  an<I  the  States  Rights  doctrine.  D.  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  M:iy  22,  1860. 

Preston  (Willarp).  D.  D..  b.  at  I'xbridge,  Mass.,  .May 
29,  1785;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1806;  practised 
law  several  years  at  Providence:  afterward  studietl  for 
the  ministry;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  eburcdi  at  St. 
Alban's.  \'t.,  1811-16,  at  Providence  1816-20;  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  1826;  removed  ti> 
tleorgia  for  his  liealth  1829  ;  preached  for  a  time  at  Mil- 
Icdgevillo  and  other  towns;  became  in  18:^1  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Savannah,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Apr.  26,  1856. 

Prestonbnrg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Floyd  co.,  Ky..on  W.  fork 
of  Big  Sandy  River.      P.  179. 

Preston  Corners,  v.,  Preston  tp..  Chenango  co.,  X.  Y. 
P.  102. 

Preston  Hollow,  p.-v.,  Rensselaerville  tp.,  Albany 
CO..  X.V.     P.  2S1. 

Preston  l.nke.  tp..  Renville  co..  Minn.     P.  198. 

Prestonpans',  v.  in  Haddingtonshire.  .Scotland,  is  fa- 
mous as  the  place  where,  on  Sept.  21,  1745,  the  Pretender 
rimtcii  the  royal  troops  under  Cope. 

Pres'fonville,  v..  Carrcdl  co.,  Ky.     P.  2?.9. 

Prestwicli  (.1osi:imi).  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Clupham.  near 
London.  I'.ugland.  Mar.  12,  1S|2:  educated  at  University 
College.  London  ;  engaged  in  busiqess  pursuits  in  that 
city,  but  ile\oled  much  time  to  geological  researches;  was 
the  first  to  show  on  geological  evidence  the  eonlcmpornne- 
ousness  of  man  with  the  fossil  .Mammalia;  rcceivcil  med- 
als from  the  Geological  Society  1819.  the  Royal  Society 
1S66,  and  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  for  his  con- 
tributions to  science  published  in  their  respective  peri- 
odicals; has  been  repeatedly  appoinleil  by  Ihe  govern- 
ment on  scientific  commissions;  was  presblenl  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  1870-72.  viee-presidentof  the  Royal  Society 
1870-71,  anil  became  professor  of  geology  at  0.xford  Uni- 
versity Juno  29,  1871. 

Presnmp'tions  [Lat.  ;)in«r(m/)(i'<)'l.  in  law.  In  its  t«-h- 
nical  sense,  as  a  word  of  legal  nomenclature,  this  term 
denotes  Ihe  inferences  or  conclusions  Ihul  piirtieular  fuels 
exist  or  have  existed,  derived  by  Ihe  law— thai  is.  by  force 
of  a  legal  rule— from  the  exislence  of  certain  other  faels 
which  have  been  established  in  an  independent  and  satis 
faelorv  manner;  if  Ihe  exislenee  of  fuels  n  and  A  has  been 
suflicienllv  proved  by  ordinary  evidence,  and  Ihe  law,  a-  a 
eonsci|Uencc  ihereof!  and  wilbout  the  aid  of  any  furlher 
proof,  llicreupon  infers  Ihal  fads  .■  and  1/  also  exist.  Ibis 
conclusion  is  a  presiimplion.  The  presumptions  eonlnincd 
in  our  law  are  based  partly  upon  the  general  experience 
of  mankind,  and  partly  upon  motives  of  public  policy; 
and  Ihcir  adinission  is  absolulely  necessary  lo  an  orderly 
and  cnlighlened  aduiinislralion  of  justice.  11  is  plain 
from  Ihe  foregoing  definition  Ihal  the  phrase  "presuinp 
tions  of  fael,"  which  is  sotnelimes  used  lo  describe  the  in- 
foreneua  drawn  from  evidentiary  or  probative  inaltrr — not 
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by  the  operation  of  any  legal  rule,  but  by  the  ordinary 

processes  (if  reasoninj; — is  a  misnuiner.     The  very  distin- 
guishing feature  in  this  ola; 


all  presuuiptions 


of  eases  is  the  absetiee  of 
the  luind  is  left  free  to  act,  and  the  rea- 


defence  of  Canada  against  American  invasion  during  the 
second  war  with  Englanil.  and  acquitted  himself  with 
creilit,  though  defeated  at  I'lattsburf;  Sept.  11.  1814,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Kugland,     1).  Jan.  0,  ISIG. 


son  pursues  its  logical  methods,  and  thus  reaches  its  re-  I       Prfevost'  (Pierre),  b.  at  (lencva  Mar.  3,  I"ol:    was 
Its  unaided  and  uncontrolled  by  any  requirement  or  rule     „,a,|o  nrofessor  there  of  philosophy  in   17'J:!,  of  natural 


sumptions  is 

'  rebuttable  " 

arc  those 


of  the  law.  The  correct  classification  of  i 
twofold — •■  conclusive  "  {junn  el  dtjnr,  |.  anil 
(JtiriK.  jirimu  /ociV).  Conclusive  prcsumjdion 
legal  inferences  from  e.tisting  facts  which,  from  motives 
of^public  policy,  the  law  does  not  suffer  to  be  contradicted 
or  overthrown  by  any  evidence.  Kebuttable  or  /.rima/m-ic 
presumptions  arc  those  legal  inferences  drawn  from  exist- 
ing facts  which  may  be  controverted  and  destroyed  by  op- 
iio"in"  evidence,  but  which  are  efl'ectual  and  conclusive 
until  Uuis  vebutte<l.  The  number  of  the  former  class  is 
comparatively  small,  an.l  the  progress  of  the  law  in  un- 
provenient  is  marked  by  a  transformation  of  many  con- 
clusive into  rebuttable  presumptions.  The  number  of  the 
second  class  is  very  large,  an.l  without  their  existence 
an  enlightened  administration  of  justice  would  be  impos- 
sible. John  Norton  Pomkuov. 

Pretender  (Tnr.  Oi.n  and  Tiik  YorNc).  the  names 
given  bv  writers  ami  other  supporters  of  the  Brunswick 
dynasty  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  II..  the  lineal 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  they  respectively 
attempted  to  recover  by  means  of  the  "  Jacobite  "  insurrec- 
tions in  Scotland  in  ITlo  and  1743.  (See  articles  James 
Franiis  EnwAHD  Stiart  and  Chari.ks  EnwAiui. ) 

Preven'tion  of  Cruelty  to   Animals,  Society 
for  the.     So  late  as  ISlio  there  existed  no  statutory  laws 
in  any  jiart  of  the  V.  S.  for  the  protection  of  animals  from 
cruelty.     I'niil  about  that  period  they  were  regarded  by 
the  common  law  simply  as  property.     Deeply  impressed 
with   the  injustice  and  immorality  of  such  neglect,  Mr. 
Henry  Bergh  of   New  York  at  that  time   initiated  a  re- 
form," the  result   of  which   is   that  at   present  thirty-two 
States  of  this  Union  have  enacted  similar  laws  to  those  of 
New  York,  and  have  chartered  numerous  societies,  all  of 
which  have  accepted  and  adopted  the  seal  of  the  first  or 
parent  one.    The  movement  inaugurated  by  him  was  begun 
bv  prejiaring  a  circular  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Y'ork  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  undersigned,  sensible 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  dumb  animals  by  thoughtless 
and  inhuman   persons,  and   desirous   of  suppressing   the 
same,  alike  from  considerations  affecting  the  moral  well- 
being  of  society,  as  well  as  mercy  to  the  brute  creation, 
consent  to  become  patrons  of  a  society  having  in  view  the 
realization  of  these  objects."     Approving  of  this  ajijieal. 
seventy   of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Y'ork  .appended 
their  signatures  to  it;  which  document  is  carefully  jirc- 
served  by  the  society.     Incorporating  these  names  in  the 
draft  of  a  charter,  the  next  step  was  to  go  to  the  legislature 
and  ask  for  its  adoption,  which  was  promptly  granted,  and 
at  the  following  session  the  first  statutory  laws  were  en- 
acted.   That  the  enforcement  of  these  acts  in  the  beginning 
was  attended  with  ranch  difficulty  and  some  danger  will 
readily   be   imagined  when  it   is   remembered   that   they 
seemed  to  invade  the  fundamental  principle  of  property 
and  ownership.     Time  and  reflection  have,  however,  dis- 
sipated this  prejudice  almost  entirely,  assisted,  doubtless, 
by  the  discretion  anik  forbearance  of  those  to   whom  the 
exercise  of  authority  has  been  confided.     That  the  institu- 
tion is  productive  of  great  mora!  as  well  as  material  results 
no  reasonable  person  will  deny.     Its  restraining  influence 
over  the  passions  of  the  violent  and  unreflecting  is  shared 
alike  bv  m.ankind  and  the  lower  animals  ;  and  now  that  its 
benign'operations  are  recognized,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder 
thatlt  had  not  been  organized  before.       Henrt  BEanii. 

Pre'vesa,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Janina. 
on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  has  a  good  harbor,  though  it  is  not 
accessible  to  large  vessels.     P.  5000. 

Prevost'  (.Ai'Gustine),  b.  at  Geneva.  .Switzerland,  about 
1725.  of  an  English  father  and  French  mother:  entered 
the  British  army,  serving  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  :  attained  the  r.ank  of 
major-general  in  consequence  of  his  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Sunbury,  Ga..  Dec,  177S:  defeated  Gen.  Ashe  at  Brier 
Creek  Mar.,  1779 :  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
Charleston  May,  1779,  and  successfully  defended  Savannah 
against  the  Americans  Oct.,  1779.  D.  at  Bernett,  Eng., 
May  5,  1786. 

Prevost  (George),  son  of  Gen.  Augustine,  b.  at  New 
Y'ork  May  19.  1707;  entered  the  British  army  in  youth; 
served  in  the  West  Indies ;  was  made  major-general  and  a 
lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  l.'^O.'i; 


science  in  ISIO.  1).  A]>r.  8,  ISiiy.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  theory  relating  to  radiant  heat,  called  PrC'vosl's  theory 
of  exchanges,  and  wrote  Dc  Cutoriquc  ruifoiiimiit  (1809), 
besides  other  works. 

Prevost-Paradol'  (Lucien  Anatole),  b.  at  Paris 
Aug.  8,  1829 ;  became  professor  of  French  literature  in  Arx 
in  1856;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  Parisian 
journals,  and  wrote  llfcite  dc  I'Hifiuirc  ttiiii-ei-ntlle  (1854), 

J>ll  liolr  ill-  III  Filiiiilli:  l/oii»  I'L'ilninliim  (1857),  EgKuit  (S 
vols.,  1859-fi:j),  QucliiiiiH  ;ifi./i«  d'lliiilinre  vutilmipniiunc 
(4  vols.,  18G2-G6),  La  Fnuuc  mmiiHe  (1SG8).  In  1870  ho 
went  as  ambassador  to  Washington,  where  he  committed 
suicide  July  19.  1870. 

Priacanth'idte  [from  Priocanihun  ;  Gr.  irpiov,  "  saw." 
and  i.oi'Sa.  ••  spine  ").  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleo- 
cephali  and  sub-order  Acanthoptcri.  distinguished  by  their 
very  large  eyes  and  small  rough  scales.  The  body  is  oval 
and  compressed;  the  scales  small,  closely  adherent,  and 
roughly  ctenoid ;  the  lateral  line  continuous  with  the  back  ; 
the  head  compressed  and  scaly  to  the  jaws;  the  opercula 
armed;  the  mouth  with  a  large  oblique  lateral  cleft;  teeth 
villiform  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  gill-openings  con- 
tinuous below  ;  branchiostcgal  rays  seven  ;  dors.al  fin  single, 
with  its  spinous  portion  longest;  anal  armed  with  three 
spines;  pectorals  with  branched  rays;  vcntrals  each  with 
a  spine  and  five  rays  ;  the  skeleton  has  9  +  l.'i  vertebra;. 
Over  twenty  species  are  known  from  different  tropical  sens, 
in  all  of  which  some  species  are  found.  They  are  generally 
of  a  reddish  color,  and  in  addition  to  the  large  eyes  are 
readily  recognizable  by  the  peculiarly  rough  scales  which 
extend  on  the  snout  and  jaws.  Theodore  liii.L. 

Pri'am   was  the  last  king  of  Troy,  the   husband  of 
Hecuba,  and  the  father  of  Hector,  Paris,  Cassandra,  etc. 
Price,  tp.,  Monroe  co..  Pa.     P.  259. 
Price  (lioxAMV).  b.  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  May  22, 
1807;  graduated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  1829;  be- 
came assistant  master  at  Rugby  School  IS."!!,  and  professor 
of  political    economy  at  Oxford   University   18CS.     Prof. 
Price  is  a  distinguished  represent.itive  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines, which  he  presented  to  the  American  public  in  1874 
in  a  scries  of  lectures.     Author  of   The  I'linciphs  nf  Cur- 
jcj/ri/  (1869)  and  of  many  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines. 
Price  (Richard).  D.  D..  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Tynton, 
Glamorganshire,  Wales.  Feb.  22.  172.'i ;   educated  at  Tal- 
o-arth  and  Coward's  academy  in  London  ;  became  a  Pres- 
bvtcrian   minister;  was  chaplain  to   a   Mr.   Strentfield  at 
Stoke  Newington  ]74:!-5G.  and  pastor  of  churches  at  Hack- 
ney and  Newington  Green  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
acting  also  for  some  time  as  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the    Hackney    .academy.     D.    in    London    Apr.    19.    1791. 
Author  of  many  paiiers  in  the  PliilnKii/ihiial  Transarlioiii. 
and  of  numerous  theological,  economical,  and  political  juib- 
lications.  among  which   were  -4  lln-nir  of  the  Priiiitpid 
QiiCKtlimn  ii»d  Diffii-uhica  in  Murah  (1758).  Oli>ervut{im>  im 
UeriTKlimary   Payments,  Amudtieg,   etc.   {\7fi'J),  An  Ap/ici,! 
tu  the   Puhlic  on   the  Snhjnl  of  the  NaUimid  Debt  (1772), 
The  Nature  and  Btgniti/  of  the  Human  Sind  (177G),  Ohner- 
vatlons  on  the  Nature  o?  drit  Hherti/.  Pnneiplennf  Gorern- 
ment.   and   the  Jnstiir  and  Policy  of  the   War  mlh  Amencn 
(1776),   Additional  Olt'erratlom,  etc.   (1777),  An  Efsay  on 
the    Prenent    State    of    Population   in    Enijlaud   and   Widen 
(1779).  and  Ohserrutlonn  on  the  Importnni-e  of  the  American 
Rerolutlon   (1784).     William   Pitt  was  much   indebted  to 
Dr.  Price's  publications  for  his  financial  projects,  especially 
that  in    regard  to    a   sinking  fund.     The   piimphlets  on 
.American   afl"airs    forcibly  and    eloquently  advocated    the 
claims  of  the  colonists  to  an  ample  redress  of  grievances 
and  fiO.OOO  copies  of  the  first  pamjildet  on  this  subject  were 
sold  in  a  few  months.    It  was  reprinted  at  Boston,  and  led 
to  an  invitation  from  the  American  Congress,  through  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  settle  in  America  (1778).     Yale  College  con- 
ferred on  him  in  178.'',  the  degree  of  LL.D.     Dr.  Price's 
various  writings  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  annuities,  and 
the  duraticm  of  life  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
founilers  of  the  science  of  vital  statistics,  and  his  financial 
publications  give  him  similar  r.ank  in  regard  to  political 
economy.     In  religious  opinions  ho  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Unitarian  movement,  agreeing  in  many  things  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Priestlev.  with  whom,  however,  he  maintained 

'nes  of  materialism 


baronet  1.S05  .  jituicniLui-^"' v.uv,.   «.  ^.v-.—  . .      -  *i.     i     *  ■ 

was  second  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  and  |  an  epist.dary  eontrover.sy  upon  the  doctri 
in  June.  181 1,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  civil  and  military      and  philosophical  necessity    published   !^     "^e   '■'"" 
comm.a,;d  of  British  North  America,  with  the  rank  of  lieu-      1778.     ( See  his  Memotr>,  by  his  nephew,  William  Moigan, 

tenant-general.     In  this  capacity  he  had  to  provide  for  the  |  F.  R.  S.,  1815.) 
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Price  (RoPMA.v  M,),  b.  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5, 
181G;  educated  ut  Princeton  College;  studied  law;  beeaine 
purser  in  the  U.  S.  navy  1S40;  was  the  tir.st  person  who 
exorcised  judicial  authority  as  alcalde  under  the  American 
fla;^  in  California :  w  as'appointeil  navy  agent  on  the  Pacific 
coar^t  ISiH  ;  was  member  uf  Congress  from  New  Jersey  1  SJl- 
.'i.l.  governor  of  that  State  1851—57;  wan  instrumental  in 
foiin  lin:;  the  Xew  Jersey  Normal  School,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  "  Peace  Congress  "  of  1861. 

l*rice  f  Stmulino),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va..  in  Sept., 
1SI)!J ;  settled  in  Charlton  co..  Mo.,  18;J0  ;  served  in  (he  leg- 
islature ;  was  member  of  Congress  184.'>— ^7  ;  colonel  of  Mis- 
souri vuhinteers  in  the  ^Mexican  war ;  eajitured  Taos,  N.  M.; 
commanded  at  the  buttle  of  Canada,  N.  M.,  Jan.  21.  1S17  ; 
wa-*  made  brigadier-general  July  20,  1847.  and  appointed 
niilitury  governor  uf  Chihualiua  :  gained  the  battle  uf  Santa 
Cruz  de  Kosales  Mar.  10,  1848;  was  governor  of  ^Missouri 
18  j;i-.>7  :  became  a  leader  of  the  recession  party;  presided 
over  the  State  convention  of  Feb.,  iMIil ;  was  appointed 
inajor-gcneral  of  the  State  forces  by  Gov.  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson,  and  endeavr>red  to  precipitate  the  withdrawal  of 
Missouri  from  the  Uninn  ;  was  foiled  in  his  purpose  by  tlie 
pronijitness  and  loyalty  of  K.  P.  IJlair  and  Nathaniel  Lyon 
in  compelling  tlie  surrender  of  the  State  (Juard  at  St.  Louis  ; 
withdrew  to  lioonvillc  ami  <.'arthage;  recruited  an  army 
of  nearly  lO.OOU  men,  and  being  joined  by  McCull  lugh  witii 
odiMI  from  Arkansas,  defeated  Lyon  and  Sigel  at  Spring- 
tielci  Aug.  7;  quarrelled  with  MeCullough,  who  witlnlrew 
his  forces;  captured  Lexington,  with  ;(lll)0  jirisonors,  after 
a  four  days'  siege,  Sept.  20,  fur  which  he  was  thanked  by 
the  Confederate  congress;  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  into 
Arkansas;  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  Cunfedcr- 
ate  service  Mar.,  1S()2  ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Pea 
Ilidge,  luka,  and  Corinth;  was  in  comman<l  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Arkansas  18C3-64,  when  he  entereil  into  a  combi- 
nation with  Vallandigham  and  other  Northern  sympa- 
thizers, founding  the  secret  organization  known  as  Knights 
of  the  (jolden  Circle,  of  which  he  was  "grand  commander," 
and  to  which  nearly  25,000  Missourians  had  associated 
themselves;  invaded  Missouri  Sept.,  18C4,  advancing  witli 
nearly  20,000  men  as  far  as  Pilot  Knob,  but  failed  to  rally 
the  Kniglits  to  his  stamiard  on  account  of  the  vigilant 
measures  taken  by  (ten.  Rosecrans  in  the  discovery  and  re- 
pression c)f  the  jflot :  presented  himself -bofure  Jeft'crson 
City  and  puslied  westward  to  tlio  Kansas  border,  but  being 
closely  pursued  by  P!easonton  and  Curtis,  had  to  retreat 
tf)  Arkansas,  thereby  terminating  in  disaster  a  movement 
whii'.h  had  been  ex})ected  to  result  in  the  conquest  of  Il- 
linois and  other  loyal  States.  After  the  war  Cen.  Price 
went  to  Mexico,  obtaincti  fr<»m  tlie  arcdidnko  Mnxiniilian 
a  grant  of  lands  near  C(5rdo\a.  and  founded  a  colony  of 
ex-Confederate  othcers;  but  the  downfall  of  i\Iaximilian 
having  involved  that  uf  the  colony,  ho  returned  t)  Mis- 
souri early  in  1S()7  in  poverty  and  broken  health,  and  d. 
at  St.  Lciuis  Sept.  27,  1867. 

Price  (Thom.vr),  b.  at  Peneaerelin,  Brecknockshire, 
\Vales.  Oct.  2.  1787;  beeaino  curate  <if  Llangenny  1812, 
vicar  of  Cwmdu  1825,  and  subt-equently  iierpetual  curate 
of  Tretower  until  his  death,  at  Cwmdu  Nov.  7,  1818. 
Skilled  in  music  and  drawing,  ho  was  an  enthusiastic  in- 
vestigator of  Welsh  history,  literature,  and  antiquities; 
author  of  a  Ili'^fon/  of  W'^i/.x  lin  Welsh.  18^0-42),  and 
numerous  essays  collected  in  2  vols,  of  liis  f^itmii-if  lirinniui 
( 18.')  1-.^.')),  edited,  with  a  ^frmo^r,  by  Jane  Williams. 

Price  (UvKnAi.K),  Bart.,  b.  at  Toxley,  Herefordshiro, 
England,  in  1747:  was  educated  at  Oxford;  piiblifdieil  a 
translation  of  Pausanias  {1780),  and  won  celebrity  by  his 
ICtHfUf  on  the  /^irhirfiKfnc  (1704)  as  applied  to  tho  art  of 
landscape-gardening.  Made  a  baronet  in  1828.  D.  at  Fox- 
ley  Sept.  11.  1829. 

I'rire'towii,  p. -v.,  Salom  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.    P.  117. 

Prich'ard  (Jamks  Cowi.ks).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boss.  Here- 
fordshire, England,  Feb.  11,  178();  resided  in  ymith  at 
Bristol,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education  under 
private  tutors;  displayed  an  early  predilection  fur  tho 
study  of  the  varieties  of  niankin<l;  studied  medicine  at 
Bristol,  London,  and  Edinburgh  :  pursued  a  course  of 
matliematics  and  tlieology  at  Trinity  College.  Cjimbridge, 
and  ulher  special  studies  at  St.  .lolm's  and  Trinity  c-ol- 
legos.  Oxfoni  ;  commencied  jtractice  as  a  physician  at  Bris- 
tol in  1810,  and  received  medical  a])pointmeuts  at  the 
Clifton  Dispensary,  St.  Peter's  llospitul.  and  the  Bristol 
Inlinnary.  In  18i;i  ho  jiubli-^hed  his  chief  work,  f Intra rc/irs 
into  t/n:  Phi/m'citl  //i»tnn/ of'  Moukintl,  which  was  much  en- 
larged in  tile  2d  ( lS2(l/and  IM  eds,  (5  vols.,  lS.'J(i-47).  I>r. 
Priehard  then  applieil  himself  to  philology,  and  producpcl 
his  standard  treatise  on  Tlu  /'nhterii  Orii/in  of'  tin-  (\'ltl- 
AatfoiiH  {18P.1).  In  184:i  he  issued  his  .\i$tiintf  //I'Wori/  o/ 
Man;  beeamo  in  1815  commissioner  in  lunacy;  was  for 
naany   years  president  of  tho   Etbnolugioul  tSouictyj  and 


published  several  works  on  medical  subjects.  I),  at  Lon- 
don Dec.  22.  1 S  (S.  Dr.  iVichanl  was  a  le:idcr  in  tho  science 
of  comparative  i)hih^logy,  and  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  modern  ethnologists."  Ills  \ulnnil  ///«/«>/■»/  of  J/.oi  ap- 
peared in  a  Uh  ed.  in  1855,  ably  edited  and  enlarged  bv 
Dr.  Edwin  Norris,  and  his  work  on  the  Cdttc  ^ationg  was 
edited  by  Dr.  II.  (J.  Latham  in  1857. 

Prick'ly  Ash,  or  Toothache  Tree,  the  Xanthoxt/ium 
Amcriciiniim,  a  large  prickly  ^hrub  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  belonging  to  the  Uutaeea-.  The  leaves  have  the 
smell  of  lemons.  The  bark  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and 
is  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  f»r  rheumatism,  and 
other  diseases.  X.  Caro/uiimnun,  the  Suuthern  i)riekly 
ash,  has  a  more  southern  range.  It  bec«»mes  quite  a  large 
tree.  Its  bark  is  extremely  jiungent.  and  is  armed  with 
curious  prickly  warts.  A'.  F!orifl,t,ntm  an<t  A',  ptrrolu 
grow  also  in  Florida.  China,  Japan.  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  abound  in  species  of  tins  genus,  nearly  or 
quito  all  aromatic,  pungent,  and  medicinal. 

Prickly  Heat,  a  ].opular  name  for  eruptive  skin  dis- 
eases, occurring  in  hot  \veather  and  cduvraeterized  by  itch- 
ing and  sensations  of  stinging.  In  India  there  is  quite  a 
formidable  variety  of  lichen  called  by  this  name.  A  pop- 
ular remedy  is  the  use  of  saline  eathartics.  which  doubtless 
are  sonietinu-s  advantagctnis.  Freipient  bathing  and  tho 
avoidance  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  are  recommended. 

Prickly  Pear,  a  name  given  the  cactuses  of  tho  genus 
0)>itiiti(f,  especially  to  0.  rulijariit,  a  native  of  many  places 
in  tho  U.  S.  from  Massachusetts  soutliward  and  westward. 
It  is  naturalized  extensively  in  the  Old  World.  Its  fruit 
is  smooth  and  eatable,  but  not  so  goocl  as  that  of  0.  Ficng 
In'firiti,  which  is  prickly.  Some  of  the  numerous  species 
are  used  for  furagc  in  Mexico.  The  erect  kinds  are  ser- 
viceable hedge-plants.  One  species  is  the  official  emblem 
of  Mexico.  Some  prickly  pears  support  the  cochineal 
insect. 

Prid'eaux  (IlrMPHnEv),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Padstow,  Corn- 
wall. England.  May  3,  IfilS  ;  educatetl  at  AVestiuinstor 
School;  graduated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  1(572;  pub- 
lisiied  a  Latin  account  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Sfur- 
inont  OxoiiifiiHia  (167fi);  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's, 
Oxfoni  ( lfj"'J) ;  prebendary  of  Norwich  llisl.  archdeacon  of 
Suffolk  1G88,  and  dean  of  Norwich  1702.  D.  at  Norwich 
Nov.  1,  172L  Author  of  a  Life  of  Mahomet  (1097).  onco 
very  ])0pular,  and  of  The  Cotmection  of  the  IfiMtoiy  of  the 
Ohl  find  X'^w  Testaments  {4  vols.,  1715-18),  which  is  still 
founil  useful. 

Prideaiix  (John),  b.  in  Dpvonsbire,  England,  in  1718; 
entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age;  took  part  in  the 
battle  <d'  Dcttingen  174;t;  served  in  America  against  tho 
French  ;  became  colonel  of  the  55lh  Foot  Oct.  28,  175S, 
and  brigadier-general  May  5,  1751);  was  in  command  of 
tho  expedition  sent  against  Fint  Niagara  in  the  summer 
of  that  year;  efTcctcd  a  landing  .July  7.  and  prepared  for 
a  regular  siege,  but  was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  a  gun  July  10.  1759.  The  fortress  ?ur- 
rcndcrc'l  four  days  later  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  suc- 
cessor *>f  Prideaux  in  command. 

Pride  of  China.     See  China,  Phidk  of. 

Prie'ffO,  town  of  Spain,  (irovince  of  Cordova,  is  beau- 
tifullv  situated  in  the  Sierra  Mort-na.  and  has  Rome  tan- 
neries, potterie-i,  and  silk  manufactures.     P.  8502. 

Priess'nitZ  (ViNrKNT),  b.  at  Orafenberg.  .\ustrian  Si- 
lesia, Oct.  5,  1700,  of  peasant  parents:  became  the  in- 
ventor of  hydriipathy  and  the  founder  of  tho  (iriifenberg 
water-cure,  whidi  he  atlministered  till  his  death,  Nov.  28, 
1851.    (Seo  lIvnuoi-ATiiv.) 

Priest  [(^r.  irpeff^vTfpo?. '•elder"].  Tn  all  nations  of  nn- 
ti(|uity  among  whom  a  system  of  worship  received  any  con- 
siderable development  there  existed  also  a  system  of  priest- 
hood, to  wlioso  care  that  worship  was  more  cspiH'ially  com- 
mitted. Tho  (M-iest  st<»-»d  in  a  sort  of  mediatorial  relation 
between  (Ind  and  man.  a 0-1  under  the  Hebrew  legi^latinn  tliis 
was  divinely  recognized  and  recei\ed  the  einidiatie  jianctinn 
of  divine  appointment.  In  earliest  times  the  hineliuns  of  Iho 
priest  appear  to  have  been  disehurged  by  the  head  of  Iho 
fariiily.  who.  as  the  recognized  superior  of  all  it-  member!", 
was  the  fittest  pers.m  l>  appear  for  them  beforo  (ind. 
Hence  came  what  is  ealletl  the  **  patriarehiil  i.ricslhno.l." 
As  the  family  multiplied  into  tho  tribe  the  duties  of  its 
head  became  too  nuinerous  ft>r  the  proper  ilisehiirge  of 
the  priesthood,  as  well  as  often  iii-Mingruous,  ami  person* 
wore  specially  selected  to  till  the  office,  a-  in  the  ea-e  of 
Jethro.  "the  prie.-t  of  Midian."  When  the  Irihc  boenmc  a 
natiim  a  class  of  num  wax  set  asitlo  for  tho  »i\\nc  purptor.  nl 
though  tho  monarch  often  remained  at  the  nominal  head  of 
tho  priesthood  thus  established,  as  was  tho  ca^c  in  Eiryi't. 
Among  the  mt»'-t  ancient  nation-*.  Intlia,  Egypt,  nnd  the 
llobrovvs,  the  priesthood  wa?  luredii:irv.  and    in   the   t>^' 
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former  constituted  a  class  distinctly  separated  in  their 
whole  life  from  the  rest  of  the  nution,  ami  in  Egypt  en- 
dowed with  hirge  landed  estates  and  great  wealth.  Among 
the  llebrcws.  on  the  contrary,  the  prie.-its  were  only  allowed 
cities  necessary  for  their  residence,  ami  were  cut  off  from 
other  inheritance  in  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
were  only  in  so  far  a  caste  as  was  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dnties.  and  in  all  otHer  respects  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  their  fellow-citizens,  it  being  especially 
notcwf)rthy  that  all  were  entirely  equal  before  the  law. 
Their  supjiort  was  jirtividcd  for  by  a  tithe  from  the  Levitcs 
of  the  tithes  received  by  tliem  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
]»ci>plc,  and  also  by  assigned  jjortions  of  most  of  the  sacri- 
ticos.  As  there  was  no  jirovision  in  the  Hebrew  law  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  tithci«.  their  in- 
come was  dependent  upon  the  general  fidelity  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  especial  function  of  the  .-Varonio  priesthood  wag 
to  come  near  to  God — themselves  of  the  people,  yet  spe- 
cially sanctified  on  their  behalf  to  approach  (lod  and  ob- 
tain from  him  pardon  and  blessings  for  their  brethren. 
Hence,  their  chief  characteristic  must  ho  holiness,  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  Levitical  law  in  every  possible  sym- 
bolical way,  as  well  as  directly  commanded.  The  first  of 
all  their  duties  was  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  thus  *•  making 
atonement  for  the  peo])Ic."  No  sacrifice  could  be  offered 
or  incense  burned  without  their  intervention.  They  had 
also,  as  naturally  connected  with  this,  the  general  care' of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  multitudinous  duties  flowing  from 
this;  and,  as  being  themselves  especially  trained  in  the 
Law,  to  them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  teaching  it  to  the 
people.  They  had,  however,  little  or  nothing  of  the  pan- 
tontf  relation  toward  the  people;  their  duties  were  almost 
wholly  official.  Their  qualifications  were — Aaronic  descent, 
perfect  physical  formation,  and  during  their  ministrations 
frecilom  from  legal  uncleanness  and  abstinence  from  wino 
and  intoxicating  drinks.  There  was  no  limitation  of  age. 
In  marriage  they  were  only  restricted  to  virgins  or  widows 
of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  When  largely  multiplied, 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  which  were  placed  on  duty  each  one 
week  in  turn.  When  on  duty,  like  the  Egyptian  priests, 
they  wove  linen  robes  and  were  imshod.  The  whole  order 
culmin:ite<l  in  the  high  priest,  whose  office  was  also  hered- 
itary, ami  who  by  the  magnificence  of  his  official  robes  was 
marked  as  very  much  elevated  above  his  brethren.  He 
was  peculiarly  the  appointed  mediator  as  a  t^'pe  of  tho 
]ir(unisf?d  Redeemer  to  come,  and  alone  once  in  every  year 
entered  the  Holy  of  holies.  He  could  marry  only  a  virgin 
within  the  priestly  family.  Later  there  was  a  "second 
priest"  or  vice  high  priest.  The  whole  Hebrew  priest- 
hood, having  its  main  function  in  the  "making  of  atone- 
ment.''necessarily  ceased  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  Con- 
sult Kalisch,  Prelinunari/  K»sai/  to  Lev,  vth'.  ;  Kiiper,  Das 
Pn'csferthiim  des  altcn  liundes.  Fredkric  (tARDIVER. 

Priest'ley  (Joseph),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Birstal-Fieldhead, 
near  Leeds,  England,  Mar.  24,  1733  (X.  S.),  was  son  of 
a  cloth-dresser;  lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of  six  years ; 
was  adopted  by  an  aunt,  Miss  Keighley,  by  whom  he  was 
j)Iaced  at  a  free  grammar  school  ;  completed  his  education 
at  the  Presbyterian  academy  at  Daventry  (afterward  Cow- 
ard College,  and  now  united  with  New  College,  London); 
obtained  by  private  study  a  good  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics and  modern  languages,  to  which  he  added  Hebrew 
and  the  rudiments  of  Chaldaie,  Syriac,  and  Arabic:  re- 
jected some  points  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  before  en- 
tering college,  but  was  ordnincd  in  17o5  assistant  minister 
to  an  Independent  congregation  at  Needham-Market.  Suf- 
folk ;  left  that  post  in  175S  on  account  of  having  discarded 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  adopted  Socinian  {/.  e. 
Unitarian)  views;  taught  a  private  school  at  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  17oS-61,  making  there  numerous  experiments  in 
physics,  and  writing  his  first  published  work,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Rcmisffion  (17G1);  was  teacher  of  languages 
and  literature  in  an  academy  at  ^yar^ington  1761-07.  dur- 
ing which  period  he  married  Miss  Wilkinson;  wrote  sev- 
eral small  treatises  on  grammar  and  educational  method; 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Richard  Price  and  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter,  his 
Hintorif  and  Present  S'tatc  of  Eleetr\i-it}j,  with  Orirjiunl  Ex- 

perimcntu  (1767),  which  })rocured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  an  election  as  mem- 
ber of  the  lloyal  Society;  was  pastor  of  Mill-Hill  Chapel, 
Leeds,  1707-73  ;  made  there  important  researches  in  pneu- 
matics and  chemistry,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his 
Directions  for  Impregnating/  Water  icifh  Fixed  Air  (1772) 
and  UiHtin-if  and  Prcfieut  State  of  Discoveries  relatiur/  to 
Vision,  Light,  and  Odors  (2  vols.,  4to,  1772);  engaged  to 
accompany  Capt.  Cnok  as  chaplain  on  his  second  voyage, 
ivhich  he  was  prevented  from  doing  on  account  of  obiec- 
tion  being  made  ti  his  theological  views;  published  his 
Institutes     of  Natural    and    Revealed    Religion    (3    vols., 


1772-74),  which  he  had  begun  eighteen  years  before; 
was  from  1773  to  17.S0  librarian  and  literary  companion 
to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  whom  he  iittended  in  1771  in 
a  tour  on  the  Continent;  made  in  that  year  the  clis- 
covery  of  oxygen  (calleil  by  him  dephlogisticatcd  air), 
soon  followed  by  that  of  nitrous,  carbonic,  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  and  other  gases,  besiiles  many  ingenious 
contributions  to  theoretical  chemistry  set  forth  in  his  Ex- 
periments and  ObKcrvafions  on  Differ*  ut  Kinds  of  ,■!/(■  (3 
vols.,  1771-77);  published  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Rrid's 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  (1774),  Hartln/'s  Thrortf  of 
the  Human  Mind  (177^),  A  Harmony  of  the  ErangrliMtH,  in 
Greek  (1777),  /)i»'/uisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit 
(1777),  The  Doctrine  >f  Philosophicttl  Xeceiniti/  (1777  I.  and 
A  Free  Discnnsion  if  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  l*hi- 
losophical  SeeesHity  in  a  Correspondence  hetirern  Dr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley  (1778).  The  three  latter  works  excited 
much  controversy  and  elicited  many  replies,  in  which  tho 
author  was,  with  some  reason,  accused  of  materialism  ; 
but  it  must  bo  admitted  that  his  doctrines,  as  has  been 
well  observetl,  tend  quite  as  much  to  spiritualize  matter  as 
to  materialize  spirit.  In  17S0,  Dr.  Priestley  retired  from 
the  service  of  Lorrl  Shelburne  with  a  life-pension  of  £loO, 
became  minister  to  the  principal  Independent  congrega- 
ti'in  at  Birmingham,  and  addressed  to  an  eminent  French- 
man his  Letters  to  a  /Philosophical  L'tdicliever,  in  which  he 
contended  strongly  for  the  doctrines  of  a  revelation  and  a 
resurrection,  which  were  followed  by  his  celebrated  Hiftory 
if  the  Corrnptiitns  of  Christianity  (2  vols.,  17S2),  Hiilory 
of  Earhf  Opinions  eoneeming  Jcsns  Christ,  eompileil  from 
Original  Writers,  proving  that  the  Christian  Church  icat  at 
first  Unitarian  (4  vols.,  1786),  Familiar  Letters  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Birmingham  (1790),  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (2  vols..  1790),  and  Letters  to  liurke,  oc- 
'■asioned  by  his  Rrllrrtions  on  the  Rindntinn  in  France 
(171H).  The  latter  treatise  procured  him  an  honorary  cit- 
izenship in  the  French  republic,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
riot  at  Birmingham  (July  15,  17*.tl),  in  which  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's house  was  pillaged  and  his  library,  manuscripts,  and 
scientific  apparatus  scattered  through  the  streets,  he  him- 
self escaping  ]»ersonal  violence  by  opportune  flight.  For 
three  years  he  resided  at  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Price,  instituted  a  suit  for  compensation  for  his  losses,  in 
which  he  was  successful  after  nine  years'  delay,  and  in 
171'4  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  where  his  sons  already  resided. 
Arriving  at  New  York  June  4.  he  settled  on  his  son's  farui 
at  Northumberland.  Pa.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  wrote  replies  to  Volney  and  Paine  and  several 
other  works  of  little  comjiarative  importance,  the  most 
elaborate  being  Notes  on  all  the  HooK-h  if  Scripture  (Nor- 
thumberland, 4  vols..  1803).  He  declined  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  occasionally  preached 
at  Philadelphia,  and  delivered  there  two  series  of  Discourses 
relating  to  the  Eridenees  of  Rtrealed  Rr/igion  (I7it6-lt7). 
D.  at  Northumberland  Feb.  6,  1804.  His  autobiogrnjdiical 
Memoirs,  with  a  continuation  by  his  son,  appeared  in  ISOfi, 
and  a  collection  of  his  Theological  and  Misrrlldueoux  Works 
(26  vols.,  Hackney,  1817-32)  was  edited  by  John  Towell 
Rutt,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  being  composed  of  his  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Statues  of  Dr.  Priestley  have  been  erected 
at  Oxford  (1860)  and  at  Birmingham,  the  latter  on  Aug.  1, 
1874,  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen.  This 
anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of  American 
chemists  at  Northumberland.  Pa.  A  bibliography  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  productions,  prepared  at  Washington  (1875), 
gives  the  titles  of  more  than  300  separate  publications. 
In  character  Dr.  Priestley  was  irritable  and  somewhat 
vain,  but  he  was  unquestionably  actuated  by  high  motives 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Porter  C.  liLiss. 
Priests  of  the  Oratory.     See  Oratory,  CoxfiREGA- 

TIOX  OP  THE. 

Priests  of  the  Mission.     See  Lazarists,  Paulists, 

Passiomsts,  Redehptorist  Fathers. 

Priloo'ki,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Poltava,  on  the  Udai,  has  8771  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacturing  of  tobacco. 

Prim  (Jtan).  count  of  Reus  and  marquis  of  Castillejos, 
b.  in  Reus,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Dec.  6,  1814;  entered  the 
Spanish  army  in  boyhood;  obtained  rapid  promotion  dur- 
ing the  first  Carlist  war;  became  colonel  in  1837:  was  soon 
afterward  elected  to  the  Cortes,  where  he  became  ]>romi- 
nent  as  a  leader  of  the  Progresistas  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  Espartero.  was  accused  of  conspiracy  1842,  when 
he  took  refuge  in  France;  headed  insurrections  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Reus;  materially  aided  in  the  overthrow 
of  Espartero  by  Narvaez,  and  in  effecting  the  return  of 
Queen  Maria  Cristina,  who  rewardeil  him  with  the  title  of 
count,  the  rank  of  genenal.  and  the  military  command  of 
Madricl ;  fell  into  disfavor  in  the  following  year  on  account 
of  his  failure  to  act  with  energy  against  the  rebels  of  Cata- 
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Ionia;  was  accused  of  treason  Oct.,  1S44,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  years' imprihonment :  was  soon  pardoned; 
aetc*l  a  short  time  as  governor  <»f  Puerto  Iliro;  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  army  on  the  J)unubo  1S53-J4; 
puljiishcd  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  East:  was 
coniniaiider-in-chicf  in  the  war  aj^ainst  Morocco  1859-GO, 
gaining;  a  great  military  reputation  and  the  title  of  mar- 
quis: was  made  commander  of  tlie  Spanish  contin^rent  in 
the  allied  intervention  in  Mexico  18(11,  but  soon  withtlrcw 
his  forces  from  that  enterprise,  much  to  the  <iispleasure  of 
Napoleon;  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  his  way 
back  tit  Spain;  successfully  defendecl  his  conduct  in  the 
Cortes,  denouncing  the  ambitious  j.Ians  of  the  French  em- 
peror: was  banished  from  Madrid  Au*;.,  1S64;  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  overthrow  of  Isabella,  for  which 
object  he  cntcrcij  into  various  combinations  and  hea<icd 
several  unsuccessful  insurrections,  especially  that  of  Jan., 
1801),  in  Araji^on  an!  Catalonia,  but  ultimately  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  movement  which  in  Sept..  ISfiS,  through 
the  aid  of  Serrano  and  Topete,  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the 
queen  to  France;  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  at  Mad- 
rid: became  commander-in-chief,  marshal,  minister  of 
war.  anil  hea  I  of  the  cabinet  in  the  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment;  conducted  several  negotiations  for  founding  a 
new  dynasty  in  Spain:  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
Franco-German  war  of  IS7fl-7l  by  his  offer  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  IlohcnzoUern.  and  in  the 
autumn  of  18"0  obtainctl  from  the  Cortes  the  election  of 
the  Ftalian  prince  Amadeus.  duke  of  Aosta.  On  the  day 
that  the  new  king  landed  at  Barcelona  (Dec.  28)  Prim  was 
attacked  bv  assassins  in  a  street  of  Madrid,  and  received 
eight  balls  in  liis  body,  and  d.  two  days  later  fDec.  .30, 
1S70).  His  memory  was  magnificently  lionored  by  tho 
new  king,  and  a  fine  ^onument  was  erected  in  1875  over 
his  remains  in  the  Atocha  church  at  Madrid. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Pri'mate  [Lat.  pn'mits,  "first"],  originally,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England,  the  first  in  rank  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  a  country.  Thus,  in  England  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  hmg  primate,  but  at  jiresent  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  is  styled  "primate  of  Enghui'l."  while 
Canterbury  takes  the  higher  title  of  "  primate  of  all  Eng- 
land." The  Anglican  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  the  title 
of  "primate  of  all  Ireland,"  and  tlic  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  of  Armagh  arc  both  called  **  primate 
of  Irclau'l."  Five  or  six  Frencli  prelates  are  called  ])ri- 
mates.  but  tho  archbishop  of  Lyons  is  "primate  of  pri- 
mates." Again,  the  archbishop  of  Braga  is  primate  of 
Portugal,  although  inferior  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  of 
Tiisbon.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  office  of  primato 
!i;i<  to  some  extent  become  a  titular  one.  or  at  least  a  mere 
indication  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  precedence. 

Pri'mat  esf  Lat.  ;>r/mii«,"  first"],  an  order  of  monodelph 
mammals  including  man,  the  monkeys,  and  the  lemurs. 
These  are  all  externally  distinguished  by  the  foro  as  well 
as  hind  limbs  being  completely  or  almost  entirely  exserted 
outside  of  the  common  integument,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  (|uadrupc'ls.  in  which  tho  proximal 
joints  are  enclosed  therein;  tlie  members  have  also  gen- 
erally five  digits,  developed  on  the  liands  as  well  as  feet; 
the  innermost  or  first  of  the  hand  or  foro  foot  being  tho 
thumb,  which  is.  however,  frequently  supprcsscl.  and  the 
corresponding  and  innermost  digit  of  the  foot  being  thick- 
ened and  generally  opjiosablc  like  the  thumb  to  the  other 
digits,  only  in  man  assuniing  parallelism  with  them  ;  tliis 
great  toe  is  always  furnished  with  a  dejiresscd  nail;  the 
teeth  are  not  distinctive,  being  modified  luicording  to  sev- 
eral types;  they  are,  however,  at  least  in  one  stage,  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars  ;  of  the  incisors  there  are  in  each 
jaw  generally  four,  and  never  more,  although  they  may  bo 
reiluccil  to  two,  or  all  in  the  upper  jaw  maybe  suppressed; 
the  clavicles  are  always  comjilctcly  developed  and  co- 
onlinnted  with  tho  <levelopment  of  distinct  shoulders  and 
tlicir  distance  from  each  other:  the  brain  has  a  largo 
cerchium,  which  completely  overlaps  the  olfactory  lobes  in 
front,  and  bchinil  more  or  less  covers  the  cerebellum;  on 
the  interior  surface  of  each  hemisphere  behind  a  peculiar 
sulcus  (the  so-called  calcarine)  exists,  which  is  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  devclopuicntof  arniscd  portion  (the  hippo- 
eamjius  minor)  within  the  posterior  corner  of  the  ventricle 
by  wliich  the  ifo.-tcrior  lobe  of  tho  cerebrum  is  traversed. 
Tho  order  as  thus  distinguished  includes  two  sub-orders 
— (I)  Anthro]H)idca.  comprising  tho  families  llominiihe 
(man  I.  SimiidaM  the  large  tailless  apes ).Cercopitheciilio( the 
Old  World  monkeys,  baboons,  etc.).  Cebida'  (the  fommon 
New-World  monkeys),  and  Mididir  (the  marmosets,  etc.); 
and  (2)  Prosiniia',  with  the  families  Lemuriilie.  Tarsidro. 
and  Daubentonidie.  The  order,  as  thus  limited  ami  do- 
fined,  is  the  result  of  studies  of  recent  EOologists.    Linnieus, 


who  framed  tbo  name,  embraced  under  it,  in  addition  to 
tho  forms  above  indicated,  all  tho  Cheiroptera  and  iJnUu. 
pilheviit.  By  Cuvier  and  his  numerous  followers  the  t-ue 
Primates  were  difl'erentiated  into  two  orders — Bimaua  I  in 
eluding  man)  and  Quadrumana  (including  the  monkeys 
and  lemurs).  The  naturalness  of  the  association  of  man 
with  tho  monkeys  is  now  almost  universally  concede  1.  and 
the  main  question  in  dispute  at  tho  present  time  is  whether 
those  forms  (the  anthropoids)  should  bo  associated  with 
the  lemuroida  in  a  single  order,  or  tho  two  distinguished 
as  independent  orders.  Tho  ditferencca  between  them  arc 
certainly  great,  and  the  recent  discovery  by  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  pla'cenUis  adds 
greatly  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their  separation,  and 
the  question  is  a  very  evenly  balanced  one.  (See  further 
the  names  of  the  suborders  and  families.)     Theo.  Gill. 

Prime  (Bevjamix  Yorxfi).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Huntington, 
L.I.,Dec.  211,  17:i:J;  graduated  at  Princeton  17.'>1  ;  was  tutor 
there  17o6-.»7  :  studied  medicine  at  Leyden.  Holland,  where 
he  also  devoted  much  time  to  tho  acquisition  of  languages  ; 
settled  as  a  physician  at  New  York  17f>4  ;  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems.  The  Pittriotir  Mum:  (London,  1764^:  wrote 
political  songs  and  ballads  which  were  widely  circulated 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  ('olmnhiu'fi  iilnrif 
{171U),  a  poem  on  the  Revolution.  I),  at  New  York  Oct. 
lil,  1791.  In  LS.JS  a  volume  entitled  Miinrijnihi  i'ninhry*- 
iiuichia  was  ])rinted  at  Newburg.  containing  poems,  trans- 
lations, and  miscellanies  by  i>r.  Prime  in  several  languages, 
including  Hebrew. 

Prime  ( Edward  Bonu  Griffin),  brother  of  T>r.  S.  T. 
Prime,  b.  at  Cambridge,  X.  Y..  Nov.  2. 1SI4  ;  graduated  at 
I'nion  College  1S32  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  lS;tS;  was 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Scotchtown,  N.  Y.,  1H;19 
-il  ;  became  associate  editor  of  tlie  New  York  Ofn^rrer 
1863;  was  American  chaplain  at  Rome  LS54— 5.i;  resumo<l 
his  editorship  1S55,  and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  1SC5. 
Author  of  Artmnd  thf  Worhi  (1871),  a  record  of  extensive 
travels,  and  editor  <tf  Forti/  Years  iu  thr  Turkieh  Emjtiic,  or 
Memoirs  of  liev.  WiUinm  GoodeU,  D.  D.  (LS75). 

Prime  (Nathaniel  ScrnnER).  D.  D..  son  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Young,  b.  at  Huntington.  L.  I..  .Apr.  21.  1785  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  ISO  I:  preached  several  years  on  Long 
Island  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Pre>byterian  church  at  Cambriilge. 
AVashingt<m  co.,  N.  Y.  1813-30;  became  ]>rincipal  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Female  Academy,  Sing  Sing.  N.  Y..  Is3(i. 
of  a  similar  institution  at  Newburg  1S3.'>,  and  subsequently 
taught  and  preached  at  several  other  places.  D.  at  .Mama- 
roneck  Mar.  27,  ISdG.  Author  of  a  I'renliae  on  linftiiatu 
and  a  li'tiUtry  of  Long  islaud  (1845). 

Prime  (Samuel  lREN.f:rs),  D.  D..  pon  of  Pr.  X.  P. 
Prime,  b.  at  Ballston.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1S12:  graduated  at 
AVilliams  College  1829:  etudied  theology  at  Princeton;  was 
ordained  to  tho  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  <'hiirch.  nnd 
preached  ecvcral  years,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  with- 
drew from  the  pulpit  in  1S40.  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Oh^en-rr,  the  leading  religious  ]»apcr  of  his 
denomination — a  post  he  has  since  retained:  has  several 
times  visited  Europe,  and  has  published  some  40  vols., 
chiefly  anonymous.  Among  his  books  are  Trareh  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  E'lit  (2  vols.,  lSJ;i),  Ltttem  /mm  Stritzrrhimi 
(lS6fl),  The  liilde  tri  the  Lermit  (L'^jQ).  Mrm'drti  of  lirv. 
Nicholas  Murratf  (lSfi2),  77ic  Alhutnhni  and  the  Krrmiin 
(IS73),  and  a  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morne  (1874). 

Prime  (William  Cowpkr).  brother  of  Pamnel  Ironiruff, 
b.  at  Cambridge.  X.  Y'.,  Oct.  31.  1S2:> ;  gra-lualcd  at  Prince- 
ton 184.1:  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York;  wrote  for  the 
././M/H«^  o/*  r«»/i;i(crcr.  of  which  he  became  in  ISOI  editor 
nnd  one  of  the  i)roprictor.s;  travelled  in  the  East  IS55-J6, 
nnd  has  published  The  Oirt  Creek  /.rf^■.  *  ( 1S4S),  The  Old 
lIouMC  by  the  Hirer  (18J3),Aa/cr  }'c(m«  ( IS:.  h.  Ih-nt-fJ/e  in 
E-!Uptand  Xuhia  (1857).  Tent-Life  in  the  ffoh,  />«ih/ ( IS57>. 
and  CoinM,  Medah,  and  Senh.  Andrnt  nnd  Modern.  Illnt- 
tratrd  and  Prxerihed  ( 1  ^M  ;  new  ed.  ISf.l ).  besides  a  mono- 
graph on  the  origin  of  the  familiar  hymn  "  O  molhor  dear. 
Jerusalem"  (1805).  and  an  edition  in  fac-similo  of  Albert 
Durer's  LittU  Panition  (Xew  Y'ork,  18riS). 

Prime  .Hov'er,  The  term  *'  prime  mover"  is  employed 
to  designate  machines  the  office  of  which  i;*  to  triin>form 
the  energv  expended  in  some  natural  source  of  power  into 
useful  or  available  work.  For  example,  a  quantity  (tf  wnler 
falling  from  one  level  to  another  represents  an  expenditure 
of  energy  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  equivalent  in  foot- 
pounds to  the  pro.luct  of  the  weight  o(  the  water  multi 
plied  by  the  height  of  fall  in  feet.  In  falling  without  ob- 
struction or  roistance  the  velocity  of  the  water  cnntinuiillv 
increases,  and  the  aceumuluteii  energy  represented  by  the 
living  force  is  usually  liissipated  in  the  shock  nt  the  bottom 
of  tlie  fall.  To  render  this  source  of  power  availalile.  :» 
water-wheel  may  be  introju.--  I.  whidi.  receiving  llm  im- 
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pulses  of  the  fallinw  particles,  causes  a  portion  of  the  work 
to  bo  tran;?fiirnie(l  into  useful  work,  and  the  water  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  fall  with  its  cnerjfy  diminisheil  by  pre- 
cisely the  <^ii:intity  which  has  been  so  transferred  or  trans- 
muted intj  tlic  work  ab.-^orbed  by  the  water-whoel. 

While  prime  movers  j^enerally  have  the  characteristics 
of  other  machines  in  many  respects,  yet  only  a  few  macliines 
can  be  classed  as  prime  movers.  The  detinition  of  a  ma- 
chine given  by  Am]K>re.  and  adopted  by  Poncelut.  AViIlis. 
and  other  writers,  is  "an  instrument  by  means  i»f  which 
the  directions  and  vehjcities  of  given  motions  are  changed  ;" 
forces  being  left  out  of  consideration,  because  few  machines, 
except  the  prime  movers,  are  dependent  in  their  construc- 
tion on  the  nature  or  source  of  the  power  which  drives 
them.  Prime  movers  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
because  their  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
parts  are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  nature  or  source  of 
the  energy  which  is  to  be  utilized,  their  office  being  pri- 
marily that  of  receiving,  transforming,  and  transmitting 
power  from  some  natural  source,  by  which  means  they 
drive  or  move  other  machines.  This  distinctive  feature 
of  this  class  of  machines  involves  important  considerations 
in  the  application  of  scientific  jirinciples  to  their  construc- 
tion. While  tlie  "  ])rinciples  of  mechanism,"  based  on  the 
science  to  whiih  Ampere  gave  the  name  "  kinematics,"  or 
science  of  motiun,  suffice  for  the  combination  of  parts  of 
nearly  all  other  machines,  the  construction  of  the  various 
prime  movers  demands  the  application  of  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  notably  of  the  funda- 
mental theorems  of  the  science  of  dynamics.  Questions  of 
eonmnif  0/ pmrer  are  to  be  studied  mainly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prime  movers,  and  they  are  to  be  regarded  from 
these  considerations  as  something  more  than  mere  ma- 
chines ;  they  are  *•  motors." 

The  sources  of  energy  in  nature  which  are  made  avail- 
able for  useful  purposes  by  the  aid  of  prime  movers  are 
heat,  the  energy  of  falling  water,  the  motions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  electricity  or  magnetism.  The  latter  being, 
however,  regarded  as  referable  to  heat,  and  the  second  and 
third  sources  mentioned  being  manifestations  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  the  ultimate  sources  of  available  energy  may 
be  considered  to  be  k^at  and  r/ruri(ftti<nt.  As  regards  mtis- 
ciilar  energy,  men  and  animals  may  be  regarded  .as  prime 
movers — perfect  exhibitions,  in  this  respect,  of  the  imper- 
fect results  of  human  efforts  in  artificial  constructions. 

The  heat-engine,  under  the  form  of  the  steam-engine, 
holds  the  first  place  in  importance  among  all  the  prime 
movers.  In  the  investigations  and  experiments  connected 
with  economy  in  its  use  and  its  adaptation  to  various  pur- 
poses, especially  to  the  propulsion  of  steamships,  it  has 
engaged  the  attentinn  of  scientific  men.  practical  engineers, 
and  artisans  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined  ; 
and  the  developments  arising  from  its  use  have  given  rise 
to  a  special  branch  of  engineering  science.  The  use  of  the 
water-wheel  in  the  form  of  the  turbine,  the  second  prime 
mover  in  importance,  has  been  greatly  extended  through 
the  new  facilities  afforded  for  its  instruction  by  steam 
machinery  and  the  arts  and  industries  developed  by  it.' 
Hot-air  engines,  gas-engines,  and  electro-dynamic  engines 
are  prime  movers  more  restricted  in  their  applications,  but 
they  possess  respectively  peculiarities  which  render  them 
advantageous  under  certain  conditions.  The  windmill  is 
another  prime  mover  which  in  favorable  localities  is  of 
great  value.  Water-engines,  in  which  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  is  nearly  identical  with  sume  form  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  being  produced 
by  a  head  of  water,  are  also  *'  motors  '"  in  common  use. 

W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Prime  Num'bers.  A  whole  number  is  said  to  be 
prime  when  it  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  anv  other 
whole  number  except  1.  Two  numbers  are  prime  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  when  they  cannot  both  be  divided 
by  any  whole  number  except  1.  Thus,  2,  3,  0.  etc.  are 
prime  numbers:  6  and  7  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Xo  rule  has  been  found  for  discovering  prime 
numbers  by  a  direct  process.  A  method  of  sifting  out 
numbers  not  prime  was  described  by  Eratosthenes,  and  for 
that  reason  is  generally  known  as  Eratosthenes's  sieve. 
The  method  is  as  follows:  Since  every  even  number  is 
divisible  by  2.  we  may  omit  or  sift  out  all  such  numbers, 
and  remembering  that  2  itself  is  prime,  we  write  down  the 
series  of  odd  numbers  up  to  any  limit,  say  up  to  99  :  1,  .3, 
7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  etc.  etc.  We  begin  with  the  first  prime 
number  after  2,  which  is  3.  and  counting  from  it,  we  strike 
out  every  third  number,  because  all  such  numbers  are 
divisible  by  3,  and  therefore  are  not  prime.  AVe  then  begin 
with  5,  and  counting  from  it  we  strike  out  every  fifth  number, 
because  all  such  numbers  are  divisible  by  5.  We  then  begin 
with  7,  and  counting  from  it.  we  strike  out  every  seventh 
number.  The  remaining  numbers  are  prime.  In  this  way 
wc^nd  that  the  prime  numbers  less  than  100  are  1,  2,  3,  5, 


7,  11,13,  17.  19,23.  29.  ,31.  37,41,43.47,  53,59.  01.  67.  71, 
73,  79.  83,  S9,  and  97.  The  operation  of  sifting  may  be 
extended  to  any  series  of  whole  numbers,  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  the  operation  becomes  tedious.  In  applying  the 
method  just  descrilied  it  is  tr>  be  remembered  tliat  if  :i 
number  cannot  be  divi«Jed  by  a  prime  number  less  than  its 
own  square  root,  that  number  must  be  prime.  Thus,  in 
the  ease  supposed  we  need  not  go  farther  than  7,  because  7 
is  the  greatest  prime  number  less  than  V'^lOfl.  From  the 
nature  of  the  proees^  of  Eratosthenes  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  prime  numbers  in  a  given  interval  will 
be  less  the  higher  that  interval  commences.  The  number 
of  prime  numbers  up  t'>  10,0(10  is  1230  ;  the  number  between 
10,000  and  20.000  is  1033:  between  20.000  and  30.0011  it  is 
985  :  and  so  on.  Many  tables  of  jtrime  numbers  have  been 
published  of  greater  or  less  extent:  those  of  Burckhardt 
extend  to  the  number  3.030.000.  The  highest  number  that 
has  been  shown  to  be  prime  is  2^^— I  =  2.147. 4><3, 047 :  this 
was  found  by  Euler.  Tables  of  prime  numbers  may  be 
used  for  factoring.  To  resolve  a  given  number  in  all  it* 
prime  factors,  we  commence  by  dividing  successively  by  2 
as  many  times  as  possible,  then  by  3,  and  so  on  till  we  see 
from  the  table  that  the  quotient  is  a  prime  number:  then 
will  all  the  divisors  used,  together  with  the  last  (juotient, 
be  the  required  prime  factors. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  properties  of  prime  num- 
bers: (1)  If  a  number  cannot  be  divided  by  any  prime 
number  less  than  its  own  square  root,  it  is  a  prime  number. 
(2)  All  prime  numbers  except  2  arc  of  the  form  4»  ±  1  ; 
those  of  the  form  4«  +  1  are  each  equal  to  the  sum  of  two 
squares.  (3)  All  prime  numbers  greater  than  3  nre  of  the 
form  Oil  i  1.  The  converse  of  the  2d  and  3d  jtrojiositions 
is  not  true.  (4)  If  ?i  is  a  prime  number,  the  exjiression 
1  -f-  I  X  2x3  ••  .("  —  !)  is  divisible  by  ;i.  ('>)  If  u  is  a 
prime  number,  and  if  i-  is  any  number  not  divisible  by  ». 
then  will  the  remainder  after  dividing  r"  by  u  be  the  same 
as  that  after  dividing  r  byjt.  (0)  The  supposition  remain- 
ing the  same  as  before,  the  expression  r»-i  —  1  is  divisible 
by  11.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Primitive  Wesleyans.  See  Methodism,  by  Abel 
Stevens,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Primogeil'iture  [Lat.  7>r/m7i*,  "first,"  and  f/em'tura, 
"birth"],  or  the  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  the 
real  estate  of  his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  inherit  only  part  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty the  father  may  have  accumulated,  originated  in  Eu- 
rope with  feudalism.  Vague  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in 
antiquity  and  in  the  Eastern  nations.  Wherever  there 
was  a  monarchy,  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  at  estab- 
lisliing  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  the  royal  family.  liut 
it  did  not  receive  its  full  development  until  feudalism  be- 
came the  general  state  of  society. 

Prim'rose  [prhue-rose,  from  its  early  flowering],  a 
genus  of  handsome  flowering  herbs,  largely  European,  of 
the  order  Primulacea^  and  genus  Pn'muht.  The  true  prim- 
rose is  P.  ()randiflont  of  Europe.  P,  offirinann  is  the  cow- 
slip, of  which  the  polyanthus  is  a  cultivated  form,  all  of 
these  running  into  many  varieties.  The  birdseye  jirim- 
rose  [P,  fftrinosa)  belongs  to  a  humbler  division  of  the 
genus.  This  and  the  related  P.  Mistfissluicn  are  indig- 
enous also  to  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  P. 
auricula,  the  parent  of  the  auriculas  of  the  gardens,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Chinese  jirimrose  {P. 
Shtciisis),  now  one  of  the  commonest  house-plants,  repre- 
sents a  ditferent  section  of  the  genus,  to  which  P.  cortu- 
Boidex,  a  choice  Siberian  species  now  coming  into  culti- 
vation, also  belongs.  Two  very  handsome  species  of  recent 
introduction,  which  are  much  thought  of.  are  P.  Japonim, 
Gray,  from  Japan,  and  P.  Parri/t,  Gray,  from  the  Colorado 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  evening  primroses  are  species  of 
(Enothera,  of  a  wholly  different  natural  order,  and  took 
the  name  from  a  very  superficial  likeness  of  the  corolla  to 
that  of  the  true  primrose.  Asa  Grav. 

Primrose,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co..  Wis.     P.  1015. 

Primula'ceae  [from  Primula,  the  typical  genus],  a 
natural  order  of  oxogenous  gamopetalous  herbs  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  order  is  readily  cha- 
racterized by  having  stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  them  on  the  tube  or 
throat  a  single  style  and  stigma,  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  a  free  central  placenta,  bearing  several  or  numerous 
ovules.  To  this  must  be  added  the  herbaceous  character, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Myrtinaceje.  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs  "which  have  a  similar  tioral  structure.  Except  a 
slight  acridity,  Primulace:e  are  nearly  inert  jplants,  of  no 
economical  importance  beyond  the  beauty  of  their  blos- 
soms. Besides  the  Primrose  {which  seej  and  its  near 
allies,  the  Cyclamen,  our  beautiful  Dodecatheon,  and  one 
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species  of  Anarjallia  are  familiar  in  ornamental  cultiva- 
tion- Asa  Gray. 

Prince  [Lat.  princeps],  a  title  which  sprang  from  that 
of  the  Human  PmxcEPS  Senatis  (which  see).  It  became 
a  title  of  the  Koman  emperors,  and  from  them  passed  to 
mediajval  and  modern  sovereigns.  There  are  also  sove- 
reign rulers  who  have  no  higher  title  than  ])rinee.  Nobles 
of  the  blood  are  in  general  called  princes,  whether  they 
oHicially  bear  this  or  some  inferior  title.  In  continental 
Europe  there  are  also  princes  who  arc  not  related  to  sove- 
reign families  (called  in  (ierman.v  FUi-Kt.  and  not  I'rinz). 
Strictly,  all  English  nobles  of  higher  rank  than  viscount 
are  entitled  to  be  styled  princes,  but  in  practical  use  princes 
of  the  blood  are  the  only  ones  so  designated. 

Prince,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  cxceediugly  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  Chief  town,  Summerside.  Cap. 
I'rincetown.     P.  28,.3U2. 

Prince  (Hexry),  b.  in  Maine  about  l.'iU:  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  .-Vcademy.  and  became  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  Sept.,  ISlia,  ea]itain  lS-17:  engaged 
in  the  Florida  war  and  war  with  Me.\ico:  brevet  captain 
and  major  for  Contreras,  Churtibusco,  and  Molino  del  Key, 
being  severely  wounded  at  latter;  returned  to  duty  ISjil. 
and  employed  on  Coast  Survey  until  ISa.i,  when  appointed 
paymaster  with  rank  of  major ;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Apr.,  lsr>2,  he  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  Aug.  i),  lsti2.  where  captured  and  held 
)irisoner  until  December ;  subsctiuently  served  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina.  Re- 
turned to  duty  as  paymaster  .-Vug.,  l;>tit). 

Prince  (Oliver  H.l.b.  in  Conneeticut :  moved  to  Geor- 
gia in  early  youth :  studied  law,  and  was  .admitted  to  the 
bar;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Macon,  and  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  who  laid  out  that  city  :  was  the  author 
of  many  humorous  sketches:  one  of  these,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a'tJeoi-gia  militia  muster,  was  republished  in  sev- 
eral foreign  languages;  he  was  also  author  of  AVi'nceV 
Georijin  Diijcst,  a  work  compiled  with  great  ability  :  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1S2S-29;  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Home  on  the  coast  of  North  CarolinaDct.  9,  1837, 
aged  about  fifty  years.  A.  11.  Stephe.vs. 

Prince  (Thomas),  b.at  Sandwich.  Mass.,  .May  1.5,  1687; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1707;  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
the  island  of  .Madeira;  went  to  England  17119;  preached 
for  several  years  at  Combs,' Suffolk,  ami  elsewhere;  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  1717;  was  ordained  colleague  of 
Kcv.  Dr.  .loseph  Sewall.  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church, 
Boston,  Oct.  1,  I7IS  ;  devoted  many  years  to  the  olleetion 
of  materials  fur  the  eivil  and  religious  history  of  New 
England,  and  gathered  a  valuable  library,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Old  South  church.  1).  at  Boston  t)ct.  22, 
17oH.  When  the  Old  South  church  was  desecrated  by 
British  soldiery  during  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  docu- 
ments in  the  Prince  library  were  stolen  or  destroyed.  Of 
the  rem.ainilcr.  still  of  extreme  value,  and  now  forming 
|iart  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  186S.  Prince  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  as 
a  man  of  learning,  published  twenty-nine  single  sermons 
ancl  many  occasional  writings,  and  undertook  a  work  val- 
uable from  its  e.vtreme  accuracy  of  detail.  The  Aiinuh  uf 
Aeir  Kittjiaud,  of  which,  however,  only  vol.  i.  (173ti)  an*l 
part  of  vol.  ii.  (17J5)  ajipeared,  extending  only  to  1633. 
Many  .MSS.  of  Prince,  incluiling  a  Dimi/.  remain  unedited, 
hut  will  probably  be  issucil  by  the  Prince  Society  of  Mu- 
tual I'ablicati cstablislicd  at  Boston,  .luno,  1858. 

Prince  Ed'ward,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
consisting  of  a  peninsula  and  several  small  islands  in  Lake 
Ontario,  having  the  liay  of  (^uintc  on  the  N.  Area,  331 
8i|.  m.     Cap.  Pictnn.      P.  211,33(1. 

Prince  Ktlward,  county  of  Central  Virginia.     ,\rea. 


3IHI  si|.  111.  It  is  a  pleasantly  diversified  region,  with 
picturesi|ue  scenery  and  a  rich  soil.  Tobacco  and  grain 
are  leading  products.  Good  Triassic  coal  is  niinc[l  to  some 
extent.  Traversed  by  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  ami 
Kichmond  and  Danville  K.  Rs.  Cap.  Farmville.  P.  12,UU4. 
Prince  Kdward  Island  [named  in  179.8  in  honor  of 
Eilward.  duke  of  Kent,  lather  of  (^ucen  X'ictoria].  an  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  eonstiluting.  since  1S7;!,  a 
pruvinceofthe  Dominion  of  Canada.  British  North  America. 
It  extends  from  lat.  1.5°  .511'  to  17°  20'  .V.,  and  from  Ion. 
I'>2°  to  lil°  20'  W.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  the  concavity 
toward  the  N.  by  E.  Length,  nearly  130  miles;  average 
breadth,  31  miles.  \n  istliiiuis  1  miles  wide  joins  the 
western  part  l.i  llie  principal  body  of  land  ;  21  minor  islands 
belong  to  the  province,  'f  here  are  nuiiierous  hays,  harbors, 
and  promontories.  Northumberland  Strait,  on  the  S.  and 
W.,  sejiarates  it  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia  anU  I 
New  lirunswiok.    The  area  of  the  island  is  2131  aq.  m.,  or  { 


l,.t65.400  acres.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile.  The  sur- 
face IS  generally  level,  with  some  low  hills.  There  arc 
very  few  rocks  or  stones  of  any  kind  readily  accessible. 
Lagoons  and  lakes  arc  rather  numerous.  The  climate  is 
mild  fur  the  latitude,  and  remarkably  healthful.  The  soil 
is  deeply  underlaid  by  Silurian  sandstone.  The  forest", 
once  magnificent,  are  now  greatly  reduced.  They  consist 
of  birch,  elm,  maple,  ash,  beech,  |iine.  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, cedar,  junijier  or  tamarack,  poplar,  and  willow. 
There  are  some  peat-bogs,  which  arc  easily  converted  into 
hay-fields.  Vast  qiiantities  of  sea-manure'  arc  everywhere 
accessible.  The  main  island  has  only  o2,2i2  acres  "of  un- 
cultivated land.  The  small  islands  have  5979  acres  of  culti- 
vated and  400  of  waste  land.  The  waters  surrounding  the 
province  teem  with  fish— mackerel,  herring,  cod,  and  many 
other  species  ;  the  fisheries  arc  consequently  very  iiiiptprlant. 
The  manufacturing  interests  (except  shipbuihlingl  arc  not 
extensive,  and  but  few  valuable  minerals  are  known  to 
exist.  Copper  and  bog-iron  ore  are  fonnil.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  have  been  injured  by  the  former  system  of 
great  landed  estates,  but  since  18.54  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  been  buying  these  estates  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  com- 
pel the  sale  of  such  lands.  In  most  ca-^cs  the  purchased 
lands  have  been  resold  to  small  and  well-to  do  farmers. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  garden 
vegetables  are  raised.  Cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and 
poultry  are  brerl  extensively.  The  island  is  divitic  1  into 
three  counties— King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince.  There  has 
been  a  system  of  |jublic  schools  since  IS21.  The  system 
at  present  includes  grammar  or  higher  schools. and  second- 
ary schools.  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  been  established.  There  arc  three  denominational 
colleges.  Roman  Catholic,  .Anglican,  and  Weslevan — all  at 
Charlottetuwn.  During  the  summer  the  island  is  yi^ile■l 
by  regular  lines  of  steamers  ami  by  Ihousamls  of  fishin ■' 
vessels.  During  the  winter  the  island  is  nut  accessible  e.\" 
cept  by  ice-boats,  which  run  from  Cape  Traverse  to  Cape 
Tormentin.  N.  B.,  9  miles,  carrying  the  mails.  There  is 
also  a  submarine  telegraph. 

Hintori/. — This  island  (the  Isle  St.  .lean  of  the  French) 
was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  It  began  to  be 
settled  by  the  French  in  1715,  who  increased  quite  rapidly 
for  many  years.  In  17l>4.  having  come  under  English  rule, 
many  ot  the  French  left  the  country,  and  the  island  was 
parcelled  uut  among  I'i7  grantees,  who  agreed  to  furnish  a 
numerous  colony  of  Protestant  settlers  (nut  Englisbifor 
the  colony.  But  though  these  conditions  were  never  ful- 
filled, the  great  estates  were  not  broken  up,  the  proprietor- 
being  sustained  in  their  claims  by  the  British  government. 
This  has  always  been  a  source  of  much  popular  di.seontent. 
The  Roman  Cath(dic  religion  was  never  fully  Icderate  I  till 
1830.  There  is  now  a  Roman  ('athi>lic  bishop  of  Charlotte- 
town,  and  that  body  is  more  numcrnus  than  any  other 
denomination.  The  ]iroyince  sends  four  senators  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.     Cap.  Charlottetuwn. 

Pitpidittion. — The  pupultitiun  in  171.5  was  800;  in  1752, 
1354;  in  17(')3,  4100.  Suun  afterward  the  greater  ]iart  of 
the  French  abandoned  the  country.  P.  in  1797.  4500;  in 
1827,  23.2(i(l;  in  1833,  32.292;  iii  1.841.  47,034;  in  1848, 
fi2,l'i34;  in  1855,  71,49fi ;  in  18(11.80,857;  in  1871.91,021. 
Of  these,  40,442  were  Roman  Catholics.  52,317  Protestants 
of  various  denominatitms,  and  the  remainder  of  other  faiths 
than  Christian.  There  were  323  Imlians.  to  whom  in  1801 
Lennox  Island,  a  valuable  island  in  Kichmond  Ray,  was 
ceded.  CiiAHLEs  W.  Giieexe. 

Prince  Fred'ericktown,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Cnlverl  eo., 
Md.,  5  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  ei»nluins  1  church,  a 
court-house,  jail,  and  I  newspaper.     P.  04. 

I.  H.  C.  Wii.i.iAM.4.  En.  ".ToriixAi.." 
Prince  (Seorjje,  county  of  S.  E.  \'irginia.  boundoil 
N.  E.  by  .lames  Ri\er  ami  N.  W.  hv  the  .Appumiiltox. 
.■\rea,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  wutnleil,  anil  has 
a  light  proiliKrtive  soil.  Corn  is  a  leading  pruiluct.  Trav- 
ersed by  the  .Mlantic  .Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  It.  Cup. 
Prince  Geurgo  Court-huuse.      Pup.  7820. 

Prince  CJeorge  Court-IIouse,  p.-v.,cap.  of  Prince 
George  Co.,  Va. 

Prince  <weorf;e*Nf  county  of  Marylaml,  bounded  N.  K. 
and  E.  by  PaluxenI  Itiver,  and  W.  by  (he  Pulomne  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  .Area,  500  sq.  in.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  counties  in  (he  State.  It  is  rolling  and  has 
a  rich  loamy  soil,  'fnbacco,  curn,  wheat,  and  rye  arc  lentl- 
ing  prudiicts.  The  shiiil  and  ov-^ler  fisheries  are  important. 
Irun  ore,  marl,  trip<di.  bulc,  and  rich  sulphide  of  iron  are 
found,  'fiaversed  by  llaliiiiiure  and  iiluu  and  llultinioro 
and  Pulumae  R.  Us.  Cap.  I'pper  Marlborough.  P.  21,138. 
Prin'cops  Senn'lils,  an  offiecr  of  the  Roman  senate. 
Under  the  kings  he  was  the  first  in  rank  of  the  tierrm 
primit  wiks  rijifu*  ifr6i«.  and  was  appuintod  for  life  bj|  the 
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kin».     After  487  B.  c.  he  was  appointed  by  the  curies,  but 

not  for  life,  luul  might  be  chosen  from  the  patre»  ntimn-um 
iffiitiiiiii,  wlio  (.'oulii  not  before  receive  tlie  othce.  It  was 
afterward  given  to  the  oldest  ex-een.«or,  and  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  prefecture  of  the  city.  It  still  later  might 
be  given  to  any  senator,  but.  though  a  title  of  great  dig- 
nitv.  no  jtower  bt-Ii>ngecl  with  it,  not  even  the  presidency 
of  the  !?eniite.  Finally,  the  Unman  emperors  took  the 
title,  and  with  it  assumed  at  will  an  authority  over  the 
acts  of  the  senate. 

Prince  Ru'pert*s  Drops  are  formed  by  throwing 
melted  glass  into  water.  They  Iiave  an  elongated,  taper- 
ing form.  A  smart  blow  uj>nn  the  large  end  makes  no  im- 
])re.--iiin.  but  if  the  smallest  ])art  be  picked  off  the  small 
end.  the  whole  falls  into  powder. 

Prince's  Feather,     See  Amaranth. 

Prince's  Met'al  [named  from  Prince  Rupert]  is  a 
kind  of  brass,  nearly  the  same  as  pinchbeck  ;  but  the  term 
is  vaguely  used  for  other  alloys. 

Prin'cess  Anne,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  bounded 
N.  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S. 
by  North  Carolina.  It  has  extensive  forests  and  a  light 
productive  soil.  Corn  and  live  stock  are  leading  products. 
Area,  IJaO  sq.  m.  Cap.  Princess  Anne  Court-house.  P.  8273. 

Princess  Anne,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Somerset  co., 
Md.,  on  Eastern  Shore  R.  R.,  110  miles  S.  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  4  churches.  1  steam  grist  and  saw  mill,  2 
hotels,  and  1  newspaper.      P.  of  v.  805;  of  tp.  4120. 

C.  \V.  Fontaine.  En.  "  Hkrald." 

Princess  Anne  Court-house,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Prin- 
cess Anne  eo..  \'a. 

Prince'ton,  p. -v.,  Blenheim  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  (Ireat  Western  Railway.  S  mik-s  W.  by  S.  of 
Toronto,  manufactures  lumber  and  .shingles,  and  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     P.  about  600. 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Dallas  co..  Ark,     P.  1U2. 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sacramento 
River.      P.  l:;2. 

Princeton,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap,  of  Bureau  co.,  III.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  105  miles  W.  of 
Chicago,  has  1  high  and  3  excellent  public  schools.  14 
churches,  a  public  reading-room,  3  newspapers,  3  banks. 
4  hotels,  2  fiouring-mills,  2  gruin-warehouses,  a  bread 
cracker-factory,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  a  plough- 
factory,  gasworks,  and  a  manufactory  of  farm  implements. 
P.  of  V.  3264:  of  tp.  4363. 

C.  N.  Whitney,  Ed.  "Bireau  Co.  Herald." 

Princeton,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  III.     P.  348. 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  Patoka  tp.,  cap.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind., 
on  Evansville  and  Chicago  and  Louis\  ille  Xew  Albany  and 
St.  Louis  R.  Rs.,  27  miles  N.  of  Evansville.  has  excellent 
schools.  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  grain-elevator,  1  bank,  2 
flouring,  2  woollen,  and  2  planing  mills,  3  wagon,  car- 
riage, and  plough  shops,  and  2  magnificent  depots.  P. 
1847.  A.  J.  Calkins,  Ed.  '"Clarion." 

Princeton,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind.     P.  Sol. 

Princeton,  ji.-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  la.,  on  Mississippi 
and  Wapsijjinieun  rivers.     P.  498;  of  tp.  1197. 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Ky.,  on  Louis- 
ville Padur.ah  and  South-western  R.  R.,  has  a  college  and 
several  gooil  schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  1  news- 
paper, a  woollen-factory,  and  2  mills.  It  is  located  in  a 
rich  coal,  iron  ore,  and  lead-bearing  section.  P.  1012. 
C.  T.  Allen,  Ed.  *'  Banner." 

Princeton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  AVashington  co.,  Me.,  on  St. 
Croix  and  Penoljscot  R.  R.     P.  1072. 

Princeton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in- 
cludes Mount  Waehusett,  the  highest  mountain -in  Massa- 
chusetts.    P.  1270. 

Princeton,  p. -v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  Minn., 
on  Rum  River.      P.  662. 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  Morgan  tp.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo., 
on  Chicago  Rock  Ishind  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  402  miles  from 
Chicago,  has  excellent  schools,  2  churches,  2  newspapers, 
1  wagon-faetory,  a  fine  flouring-mill,  and  3  lumber-yards. 
Fine  water-jiower  and  an  abundance  of  good  timber  exist 
here.     It  was  incorporated  in  1857.     P.  381*. 

W.  L.  RoBERTSOX.  En.  "Advance." 

Princeton,  p.-b.  and  tp..  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  situated 
on  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  a  branch  of  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R..  40  miles  S.  W.  from  Xew  York  City 
and  11  miles  N.  E.  of  Trenton,  is  beautifully  located  upon 
an  elevated  ridge  commanding  a  fine  prospect :  is  noted  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Jan.  3,  1777  (see  PuiNrETox. 
Battle  ok),  has  numerous  fine  residences,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (see  New  Jeksev,  College 
OFJ  ^d  the  preparatory  school  of  the  college.     The  Theo- 


logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  located 
here.  There  arc  9  churches,  2  banks.  2  hotels,  2  public 
and  several  jirivate  schools,  and  1  newspaper,  besides 
periodicals  connected  with  the  college  and  seminary.  The 
Continental  Congress  assembled  here  Juno  30,  1783.  P. 
of  b.  2708;  of  tp.  .^986. 

C.  S.  Robinson,  Ed.  "  Princeton  Press." 

Princeton,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co..  West  Va. 

Princeton,  ]i.-v.  and  tp.,  (Irecn  Lake  eo.,  Wis.,  on 
Fox  River  and  on  Sheboygan  and  Pond  du  Lac  R.  R.,  has 
1  newspaper  and  an  active  trade.     P.  70a;  of  tp.  1709. 

Princeton,  Battle  of,  an  important  engagement  of 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  the  numbers 
of  the  combatants  and  the  total  losses  were  relatively 
small.  A  week  after  the  battle  of  Trenton  (which  see), 
Lord  Cornwallis  marched  against  Washington  and  en- 
camped near  Trenton,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
Americans  on  the  following  day.  Washington,  perceiving 
that  he  would  fight  to  a  disadvantage  at  Trenton,  and  learn- 
ing that  only  three  British  regiments  and  a  few  ciragoons 
remained  at  Princeton,  maile  a  bold  night-nnircb  upon  that 
place,  surprised  the  enemy  at  daybreak  (Jan.  '.i,  1777)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  routed  and  dispersed  them 
within  twenty  minutes,  inflicting  a  loss  of  200  killed  and 
wounded  and  of  230  prisoners.  The  .American  loss  was 
not  above  .*iO  men.  but  included  Oen.  Hugh  Mercer.  2  col- 
onels, 1  major,  and  .3  captains.  This  result  was  of  immense 
value  in  reanimating  the  courage  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  disheartened  by  a  scries  of  reverses,  and  the  action 
was  the  precursor  of  a  well-combined  series  of  operations 
by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  Jerseys. 

Prince'town,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Prince  co.,  P.  E.  I. 
(Dominion  of  Canada),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  38 
miles  from  Charlottetown.  Malpiquo  harbor,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  lUOO  tons.     P.  about  400. 

Princelown,  tp.,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  846. 

Prince'ville,  v.  {Stanfold  P.  0.),  Athabasca  co., 
Quebec.  Canada,  is  the  site  of  Princeville  College,  estab- 
lished in  1862.     P.  of  sub-district,  611. 

Princeville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  HI.,  on  Peoria 
and  Rock  Island  R.  R.     P.  424;  of  tp.  1335. 

Prince  WiTliam,  county  of  Virginia,  extending  AV. 
and  N.  W.  from  Potomac  River.  Area,  3.M)  sq.  m.  It  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  Corn 
is  the  principal  product.  Traversed  by  Alexandria  Vir- 
ginia ^lidland  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  Cap,  Brentsville. 
P.  7604. 

PrinVipal  [Lat.  principalis'],  in  an  organ,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  chief  stops  or  sets  of  pipes.  The  principal  is 
a  metallic  stop,  and  is  tuned  one  octave  above  the  diapa- 
sons— /.  c.  above  the  ordinary  pitch — and  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  "  octave"  stop.  In  tuning  an  organ  of 
several  stops  it  is  found  convenient  to  commence  with  the 
principal,  as  it  stands  midway  in  pitch  between  the  diapa- 
sons and  the  fifteenth,  and  by  the  clearness  of  its  tone  fur- 
nishes the  best  standard  for  the  adjustment  of  most  of  the 
other  stops.  The  name  probably  arose  from  this  jiriority 
of  the  stop  in  the  tuning  of  an  organ,  and  not  from  any 
quality  in  itself  implying  superiority  or  precedence. 

William  Staunton. 

Pringhar,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  O'Brien  co.,  la.,  has  a  court- 
house. 1  newspaper,  a  good  hotel,  and  a  land-office.  P. 
about  60.  A.  H.  Willits,  Ed.  "Pioneer." 

Prin'gle  (Thomas),  b.  at  Blaiklaw,  Teviotdale,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  5,  1789;  met  with  an  accident  in  infancy  which 
rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life;  graduated  at  Edinburgh 
Cniversity:  became  clerk  to  the  commissioners  on  the  pub- 
lic records  of  Scotland:  began  in  1811  to  publish  occasional 
poems:  became  in  1817  co-editor  with  James  Cleghorn  of 
the  Ediuhnrrfh  Monthhi  Mnffazine,  which  soon  took  the 
name  of  Dhtckicood'fi  Ediiibunjh  Maf/azine ;  was  at  the 
same  time  editor  of  the  Stnr,  a  semi-weekly  newspajier, 
and  <)f  Constabft^'a  Mtiffozine  :  joined  a  company  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  including  his  father  and  brothers,  with  whom 
he  emigrated  to  South  Africa  1820  :  taught  school  at  Cape 
Town:  became  librarian  to  the  colonial  government,  and 
successively  edited  two  newspapers,  which  were  short-lived 
on  account  of  the  censorship:  returned  to  England  1826; 
became  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  1827;  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings, including  African  Sketchen  (1834),  and  left  a  post- 
humous Nnrrative  of  a  liesiflotcc  in  South  Africa  (1835). 
1).  at  London  Bee.  5,'  1834.  The  Poetical  IVorh  •>/  Tfioiiina 
Priiii/lc.  irith  n  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  ap- 
peared in  1838.  Some  of  his  sketches  an<l  jjoems  descrip- 
tive of  life  in  South  Africa  have  obtained  great  favor  with 
the  public. 
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Prings'heim  (Nathanael),  b.  at  Landsberg,  Silesia, 

Nov.  ;ti),  1,S2;J;  studied  botany;  was  professor  at  the  Uni- 
veri^ity  of  Jena  from  lS(i4  to  ISHS,  and  commenced  in  I8J7 
the  imblication  of  the  Jnhrhiirher  fur  KisHfUHchuftdchc 
liotnnik.  Ilis  principal  works  are — Ueler  f/ic  liifrHch- 
tttnij  Hud  Ktimuuij  der  Alijen  und  dun  Wesen  dtn  ZvnijnmjH- 
mtes  (1855),  Grundlinicn  einer  7'heoric  dcr  J'/fanzfuzt/te 
(1854),  Beitrtige  ziir  Morphofogie  dvr  Mrercaitiycu  (ISOL'), 
Ueher  den  (I'muf  der  Jimrjjholot/iacken  DiffcrenziruiKj  in  der 
Spfiacv/urie„-lUihe.  (1873). 

Priiit'iiig  [Lat.  premere,  to  "press"],  or  Typog- 
raphy, the  art  of  eombining  movable  type,  and  from 
their  surf:ico.  throujjh  the  medium  of  coloring-matter  and 
paper,  multiplying  copies  by  pressure. 

The  word  "printing"  has  a  wide  application,  and  com- 
prehends many  modes  of  reproiluoinf;  surfaces  in  relief, 
intaglio,  or  phine.  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  Ovci-O- 
p.KinA  under  the  titles  ANASTATir  Pkivting,  CAi-iroPiuNT- 

ING.  CaRP1:TS.  EnGKAVIN'O.  LlTIIOnriAlMIV.  NATl'UC-lMtlNT- 
ING,  PaPKR-HaNGINGS.  PlIOTOGllAl'HV,  POTTEItV  AND  PoR- 
CRI.AIN      MANUFACTt'RE,     TELEGRAPH,     ZINCOGRAPHY,     and 

Others. 

ffjxtori/. — From  the  earliest  historic  period  some  mode 
of  engraving  and  producing  impressions  or  devices  has 
been  known,  but  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the 
form  of  seals  until  the  time  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians, Their  buildings  were  built  of  burnt  brick  generally, 
which  were  stamped  with  an  inscription  according  to  the 
character  of  the  edifu-e,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  These  impressions  in  muny  in-<t:inces  show 
clearly  that  the  stamp  was  engraved  in  relief  and  applied 
to  the  plastic  clay.  The  Assyrians,  unlike  any  other  na- 
tion of  antiquity,  enijiloyed  terra-cotta  for  all  the  purposes 
of  writing  und  the  preservation  of  their  literature.  This 
was  of  a  fine  and  eomjiact  clay,  made  in  the  form  of  hex- 
agonal prisms,  cylinders,  and  rectangular  tablet-^,  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color. sometimes  covered  with  a  vitreous  si  I  icious  glaze 
or  white  coating,  but  generally  unpolished  or  unglnzod.  The 
prism  or  cylinder  was  used  for  historical  documents,  and 
the  square  tablets,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  m.iny  inches 
square,  were  employed  for  literary,  official,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  recent  discovery  of  the  royal  libraries  at  Nin- 
eveh and  Kouyunjik  has  brought  to  light  many  thousands 
of  these  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  have  re-itored  to  mod- 
ern history  much  of  the  vast  literature  of  the  Habylonians 
ami  Assyrians.  The  tablets  seem  to  have  been  prepared 
and  kept  moist,  rolled  up  like  paste,  and  unrolled  when 
wanted,  incised  with  a  metal  stylus  (a  specimen  of  which 
was  dij^covered  by  Mr.  (Jeorge  Smith  at  Kouyunjik),  and 
baketl  in  a  kiln.  In  the  case  of  official  documents  the  wit- 
nesses or  other  parties  impressed  their  oval  seals  on  the 
wet  clay,  and  to  prevent  enlargement  a  cylinder  was  run 
round  the  edges  or  across,  leaving  its  impression  in  relief. 
In  the  libraries  the  tablets  were  arrange  1  according  to  their 
subjects.  Kach  subject  was  commenced  on  one  tablet  and 
continued  on  otlier  tablets  of  the  same  size  and  form,  the 
number  sometimes  amounting  to  over  IHO,  Kach  series 
of  tablets  had  a  title  formed  of  the  first  phrase  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  end  of  every  tablet  was  written  its  num- 
ber in  the  work,  with  the  title,  and  also  at  the  end  a  catch- 
phrase  consisting  of  the  first  lino  of  the  foll()wing  tablet. 
The  cylinders  and  prisms,  however,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  as  they  show  in  many  instances  that  they  were 
impressed  from  an  engraved  surface,  ami  that  the  Assyr- 
ians must  have  first  prepared  a  stam]>.  jirobably  on  wood, 
in  order  to  tiiuUiply  a  large  number  of  the  cylinders  and 
prisms,  as  thrse  sccui  to  contain  the  more  important  proc- 
lamatiiins  nn<l  laws  of  the  kingdom.  .\ll  these  diflerent 
forms  were  covered  with  cuneiform  letters,  the  wedge- 
shaped  character  of  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
material  em]»I(iyed  and  the  mt-thorl  of  incising  used.  The 
celebrated  cylinders  of  carnclian.  ehalcedony.  jasper,  and 
other  substances,  hundreds  of  which  are  preservea  in  Eu- 
ropean museums,  were  the  official  an<l  private  seals  by 
which  the  integrity  of  these  documents  was  attested,  and 
show  tliat  the  Assyrians  ha'l  attained  great  skill  in  en- 
graving. It  may  bo  observed  that  it  is  singular  the  As- 
syrian-i  stopped  so  short  of  printing,  when  all  that  was 
ne<'»5ssary  wns  to  impress  a  baked  tablet  or  cylinder  on 
moist  clay,  bake  it  hard,  and  use  that  as  a  matrix  to  im- 
press thousands  of  moist  clay  tablets  ;  and  a  mode,  too.  sim- 
pler than  attaincfl  by  any  nation  till  the  iliscovery  (tf  print- 
ing with  movable  type.  The  Kgyptians  also  used  stamp"  to 
impress  the  bricks  used  for  their  buildings.  In  the  Hrilish 
Museum  are  specimens  of  these  Egyptian  stamps,  one 
bearing  the  name  and  title  of  Amenophis  III.,  which  wa-^ 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  is  of  wood,  of  an  oval 
sha])e,  h  inclic>^  Ion:;  by  '2\  inches  wide,  half  an  inch  thick, 
fitted  to  an  arched  handle;  the  hieroglyphic  ehanu-ters  are 
onirraved  ir>  intaglio,  an  impression  tVom  which  would 
show  the   characters    in   relief.      There   is   also  a  square 


stamp  for  bricks  for  the  granaries  of  the  temple  of 
Phtha.  The  Egyptian  stamps  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  nuirk  the  declination  of  tlie  bricks.  The  Chinese  have 
used  a  simple  mode  of  printing  from  an  early  date.  A 
work  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the  reign  of 
Woo-Wang  (IHV.I-IC  n.  r.)  mentions  the  blackening  of 
engraved  characters,  but  is  a  probable  allusitm  to  some 
mode  of  making  inscriptir.ns  more  legible  by  blackening 
the  letters.  According  to  their  chronicles,  the  earlv  at- 
tempts of  their  present  mode  of  printing  were  made  about 
50  II.  c,  but  no  great  advance  was  made  till  the  reign  of 
Ming-Tsong  (U^T-'J:!!  a.  h.),  when  Foong-Taou  printed 
copies  of  the  classical  books  by  taking  impressions  from 
stone  plates,  the  letters  being  cut  into  them,  which  thus 
showed  white  on  a  field  of  black.  This  mode  is  still  em- 
ployeil  in  Chinese  lithographic  printing.  Foong-Taou 
then  printed  an  edition  of  the  nine  Kiiiff,  or  classical 
hooks,  for  the  imperial  college  at  Peking,  from  wooden 
blocks  engraveii  in  relief,  which  Cilltion  was  completed  in 
It.VJ.  This  process  of  printing  has  bcjn  practised  to  the 
present  time,  ami  is  as  follows:  A  calligraphist  writes  the 
separate  panes  of  the  intended  work  on  fine  tracing-paper ; 
an  engraver  glues  them  face  downward  on  a  thin  plate  of 
hard  wood,  called  //.  resembling  that  of  the  pear  tree,  and 
with  a  sharp  instrument  cuts  away  the  surface  around  the 
characters,  leaving  them  in  relief:  the  printer,  with  two 
fine  bruslies  in  the  right  hand,  one  dry,  the  other  contain- 
ing ink.  blackens  the  letters  with  the  latter,  and  passes  the 
former  gently  over  the  paper  which  has  been  laid  on  them. 
The  Chinese  paper,  being  thin  ami  transparent,  is  printed 
on  one  side  only,  two  pages  side  hy  siile,  separated  by  a 
line  do^vn  the  middle  as  a  guide  to  the  binder,  who  doubles 
and  fastens  the  open  leaves  together  at  the  back,  the  fold 
being  the  outer  edge.  In  liUI  a  Chinese  blacksmith.  Pi- 
Ching.  formed  cubes  of  porcelain  paste,  upon  which  he  cut 
the  most  frequently-usecl  characters,  and  baked  them  until 
hardened.  These,  being  of  diflerent  heights  and  thick- 
.nesses,  were  placed  in  a  kind  of  cement,  pressed  down 
evenly,  and  printed  from:  but  this  process  seems  not  to 
have  extendetl  after  his  time.  Various  attem])ts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  separate  characters  for  the  engraved 
blocks,  but  it  is  remlered  difficult  because  every  word  in 
Chinese  requires  a  new  eliaracter,  instead  of  each  woM 
beini;  composed  of  elements  resolvable  into  the  simple  al- 
])h:ihet  so  well  known  to  the  \Vestern  nations.  The  Chi 
nese  characters  represent  i<leas  or  complete  words,  of  which 
it  is  estimatcil  there  arc  not  less  titan  Sfl, 000.  For  printing 
the  New  Testament  and  other  works  of  a  limited  number 
of  words  an  assortment  of  separate  types  has  been  success- 
fully used.  The  National  Printing-office  at  Paris,  the  Im- 
perial Printing  office  at  Vienna,  and  English  type-found- 
ries have  made  very  complete  collections  of  Chinese  cha- 
racters, that  of  Paris  reaching  43,000.  A  printing-office 
in  Peking  has  used  movable  types  of  cast  metal  since  177t». 
The  (Jreeks  were  early  acquainted  with  engraving  on 
metal,  their  maps  being  cut  with  lines  below  the  surface, 
but  seem  never  to  have  multiplied  copies  from  them.  The 
ancient  Romans  made  use  of  metal  stamps,  with  eliarac 
ters  engraveii  in  relief,  to  mark  their  articles  of  commerce 
and  brand  cattle.  The  old  Uoman  potters  appear  to  have 
possessed  separate  stamps  for  letters,  as  some  of  the!;- 
clay  lamps  show  that  the  inscrijdions  were  made  by  im- 
pressing each  letter  separately.  The  British  Museum  con 
tains  several  Koman  stamps  with  tlie  letters  engraved  in 
relief,  which  seem  in  have  been  used  to  print  the  owner- 
signature  on  ilocuments.  Although  the  Uouians  had  ii" 
iie(duinieal  mode  of  multiplying  literature,  yet  they  had 
a  wcll-orgiinized  system  of  slave-labor,  which  enabled 
books  to  be  written  cheaply,  and  nearly  every  one  could 
boast  of  having  one  or  more  volumes.  With  the  de-line 
of  Uoman  civilization  literature  was  despised  by  all  rank-; 
of  society,  and  a  passion  for  military  glory  atone  occupied 
their  minds.  Even  emperors  and  kings  could  not  sign 
their  names,  and  Theodoric.  .Tustin  I.,  and  Charlema;,'nc 
used  stamps  engraved  in  wood  to  impress  their  siirnalure" 
to  public  and  private  documents.  Ilurini;  the  fidlowiug 
centuries  the  ta^tc  for  literature  was  oullivaled  hy  a  1*mv. 
the  Church  through  her  scribes  fostered  the  tnmseription 
of  the  Bible,  the  classics  were  multiplied,  and  KrndmiII> 
the  people  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  wa' 
but  poorly  supplied.  With  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
paper  making,  about  the  beginning  of  Ihe  eighth  ecniury, 
epistolary  correspondence  increased,  btioks  were  nuiltiplu  I 
more  rnpidly,  and  with  iho  endenv«)r  to  supply  the  peopir 
m<(re  cheaply  with  religious  reading  wood  ongravin;:  »  »' 
invented,  first  to  disseminate  scriptural  scenes,  nml  fin.illy 
illuslnUionsand  texts  in  a  largo  number  of  pages,  imilnting 
the  n)an«>icripts  of  the  neriod. 

/tioek-Pn'nfiiKj  and  ftiuclc- Itooka. — Toward  the  be  .'in- 
ning of  (he  ihirtconth  century  wood  was  engravctl  upon  lu 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  to  j.roduco  designs   with   the  oi  I 
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of  ink  on  fabrics  of  linen  and  silk.  Playinoj-cards  were  I 
|irofUiced  by  the  i^ainc  method,  and  afterward  colored  by 
hand  or  by  nican:?  I'f  stcni-il-plates.  Old  manuscripts  of 
this  time  are  in  existence  winch  have  initial  letters,  and  , 
sometimes  pictures  ])rintcd,  wliile  the  text  is  in  handwri- 
tin*^.  There  is  in  the  library  of  Upsal,  Sweden,  a  curious  j 
volume  known  as  the  (''nft.r  Ar;fentci(>t,  or  Sifrcml  linnlc.  a 
translation  of  the  four  (Jospels.  so-t^alled  because  the  let-  , 
ters  are  in  silver  on  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  supposed  to  j 
have  been  made  not  later  than  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  indentation  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  | 
turnetl  letters  found  occasionally,  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  separate  stam|)insj  of  each  letter  upon  the 
leaf.  About  the  beginning;  of  tiio  tifteentli  century  sin;^le  ' 
prints  appeareil,  of  a  relij^ious  chara-.-ter.  from  (iermany 
nnd  Holland.  Those  ])ictures,  or  image-prints,  were  made 
of  many  sizes,  generally  engraved  in  outline.  an<l  highly 
colored.  The  earliest  UnovTU  with  d:ite  is  that  of  St. 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  upon  his  back 
across  a  inver.  and  having  a  legend  of  two  lines  at  the 
foot,  with  the  date  U2.*i.  of  which  three  copies  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  It  is  about  S  by  11  inches  in  size, 
printed  on  paper,  and  in  ink  almost  black,  differing  thus 
from  other  iraage-prints,  which  are  generally  in  a  dull  or 
faded  brown  ink.  There  nro  many  other  image-prints 
which  are  referred  to  about  the  same  date.  Manuals  of 
devotion  followeil.  of  a  limited  number  of  pages,  generally 
containing  pictures  with  a  few  words  beneath  or  in  the  in- 
terior, some  having  the  jtictures  on  one  leaf  and  the  ex- 
planation or  text  on  the  other.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  the  liibh'n  Pnupenim,  or  Bibha  for  the  Pnor,  or  rather 
books  for  indigent  jireachers.  consisting  of  a  series  of  rude 
engravings,  each  <iccupying  a  page,  on  one  side  of  the  leaf 
only,  and  divided  into  compartments  having  pictorial  il- 
lustrations of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  (lospels,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  ac- 
companied with  exitlanations  in  Gothic  characters.  The 
two  pages  facing  each  other  were  engraved  on  one  block 
of  wood,  and  the  book  put  together  in  sections  of  two 
leaves,  two  pages  of  illustrations  being  followed  by  two 
blank  pages.  It  is  a  folio,  printed  on  paper,  in  ink  of  a 
dull  or  rusty-brown  color,  and  contains  forty  pages,  each 
engraving  being  10  inches  long  and  7h  inches  wide,  with- 
out folios :  but  the  first  twenty  pages  are  marked  in  alpha- 
betical order  from  a  to  r.  and  the  last  twenty  with  the 
same  letters  hsiving  a  dot  before  and  after,  as, .«.  to  .?•.  Its 
date  is  referred  to  about  1420.  At  least  four  distinct 
editions  from  wood,  two  Latin  and  two  (ierman,  have  been 
discovered.  Of  the  first  edition  there  are  known  to  be 
fifteen  copies,  varying  in  slight  particulars,  but  tending  to 
prove  a  common  origin.  This  is  the  type  of  all  the  block- 
books,  of  which  otlier  notable  examples  of  an  early  date 
are  the  Apncnfi/fisitt  Johanu is,  three  works  on  the  Vin/in 
Mart/,  the  EnndtkriHt  or  AtUicki-ist,  Ars  Mrmnramli,  Ars 
M(irini(ll,  Spectihim  Hinnaiiie  Safvntiotns,  etc.  Sothcby  in 
his  Principta  Trfpogrtiphica  (1858)  describes  twenty-one 
block-books,  all  distinct  works. 

The.  Discovery  of  Typography . — For  four  centuries  solemn 
jubilees  in  honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  have  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  Gutenberg,  and  yet  the  <douds  which 
surround  that  discovery  and  veil  the  personality  of  the  in- 
ventor are  far  from  dissipated.  In  vain  the  importance 
of  the  benefit  and  the  recognition  of  the  benefactor  have 
multiplied  in  all  time  research  in  France,  (xermany,  and 
all  civilized  countries  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
in  which  it  seems  that  Gutenberg  wished  to  conceal  both  his 
name  and  his  works.  In  attempting  to  deprive  Gutenbe»g 
of  the  merit  of  his  different  impressions,  one  would  at- 
tribute the  impression  of  the  great  Bible  of  ."iO  lines  to 
Pfister  of  Bamberg,  a  fabricator  of  images  (image-prints) 
rather  than  a  printer;  and  to  another  printer  still  more 
obscure  the  grand  edition  of  the  Cntholiron  of  Janua. 
Holland,  without  any  positive  proof,  pretends  that  Coster 
is  the  inventor  of  the  engraving  and  founding  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  even  of  the  press;  and  Corsellis  would  have 
us  believe  that  Gutenberg  stole  from  Coster  his  invention 
and  his  printing-materials  to  transport  them  from  Harlem 
to  Mentz.  Notwitlistanding  the  pretensions  put  forth  by 
these,  and  the  diverse  claims  of  seven  cities  to  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  public  voice  has  ever 
coupled  with  the  art  the  name  of  Gutenberg :  and  the  law- 
suits he  sustained  against  his  associates,  rfirst  at  Stras- 
bourg and  then  at  Mentz,  and  the  testimonies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, show  him  as  the  statues  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Strasbourg  an<l  at  Mentz  represent  him,  leaning  on  his 
press,  whence  streams  forth  the  light,  and  discovering  the 
secret  of  printing  by  the  founding  of  movable  characters. 
The  ancient  witnesses  and  contemporaries  clearly  state 
that  the  first  inventor  of  typography  is  John  Gutenberg 
of  Mentz.  and  the  first  work  most  befittingly  accomplished 
was  the  Latin  Bible.     The  keynote  to  the  proof  is  perhaps 


the  statement  of  John  SchiifTer,  grandson  of  Faust,  in  the 
avis  placed  at  the  head  of  the  folio  cilition  of  Titius  Livius, 
printed  by  hiui  in  loll.^:  *'  It  was  at  Mentz  that  first  tho 
aclmirablc  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  the  year  I4.'>0  ; 
it  was  afterward  improved  ami  propagated  for  posterity 
by  tho  capital  ami  labors  of  .I<din  Faust  and  of  Peter 
Schoffer."  This  succinct  statement,  made  by  the  son  of 
Schiiffer,  the  son  in-law  of  Faust,  establishes  the  facts  that 
the  invention  of  the  typographical  art  was  at  JNIcntz : 
that  it  is  due,  before  all  others,  to  John  Gutenberg; 
that  tho  capital  was  furnished  by  .Tohn  Faust:  and  that 
the  improvements  ajipertain  to  Peter  SchiifTer.  John  <iu- 
tenborg  (his  mother's  name;  also  known  as  Hans  (lans- 
fleisLdi.  his  father's  name)  was  born  about  14111)  at  Mentz. 
yVbout  1420  he  removed  to  Strasb"urg,  and  was  a  constable 
in  14;ili.  Here  he  associated  with  himself  Andre  Dritzehen, 
a  noble  of  birth  like  Gutenberg.  Hans  Ilitfe,  and  Andr6  Heil- 
mann.  all  Strasbourgers.  and  jnusecuted  certain  work  with 
the  greatest  secrecy  at  the  convent  of  St.  Arbogaste.  This 
association,  with  others  who  were  successively  initiated 
into  the  secret  work,  hoped  to  obtain  considerable  benefits 
from  the  fair  of  pilgrims  to  Aix-la-Ciia])eiIe  in  1440  by  tho 
preparation  of  a  work  of  considerable  sale,  of  which  tho 
transcription  occupied  thousands  of  scribes — a  hope  which 
could  only  be  realized  by  the  Bible.  In  H.SS  the  associa- 
tion was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Dritzehen,  and  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  Dec.  12.  i  KJO.  fixed  the  regula- 
tion of  the  nccount  in  the  contribution  made  in  money  of 
each  associate.  The  authentic  legal  dotniments  relating  to 
tho  proems  are  carefully  preserved  at  Strasbourg,  and  they 
make  mention  of  the  prrns  and  of  lead  and  other  objects 
necessary  in  the  traile.  In  the  experiments  for  printing 
indicated,  (iutenberg  must  probably  have  passed  through 
the  following  phases:  Engraving  of  movable  letters  in 
wood,  and  then  in  lead;  casting  of  these  letters  by  means 
of  matrices  in  sand,  earth,  lead,  or  tin;  retouching  after 
the  easting  of  these  characters;  engraving  of  the  letters  on 
brass  not  tempered,  then  tempered  after  engraving,  and 
striking  of  the  letters  in  the  matrices  in  copper:  moulds, 
of  which  the  meclianism  was  jirobably  similar  at  first  to 
those  with  which  the  ancients  were  familiar  for  casting 
medallions,  and  which  were  successively  pei-fected,  espCL-i- 
ally  by  Peter  Schoffer  ;  conipositiim  of  drying  ink,  and  tho 
preparation  of  leather  skins  of  a  nature  convenient  tn 
spread  it  upon  the  characters  without  smudging ;  and 
finally,  the  Purss.  Little  is  known  from  this  time  till 
1448.  when  (lUtenberg  is  found  at  Mentz,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  printing-office  in  his  uncle's  house.  John  Faust, 
being  assureci  of  the  success  of  Gutenberg's  work,  engaged 
himself  to  supply  money  for  its  prosecution  in  1450,  but 
the  material  furnished  was  assigned  to  him  in  gu.aranty. 
This  continued  for  about  five  years,  when  Faust  called 
Gutenberg  before  the  tribunal  at  Mentz  to  render  an  ac- 
count, the  legal  documents  in  the  case  being  still  preserved 
at  Mentz;  and,  after  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  the 
larger  part  of  the  printing-office  and  of  the  impressions 
fell  into  his  hands.  Gutenberg,  however,  established  him- 
self at  his  mother's  house,  and  appears  to  have  done  as 
much  work  as  was  afterward  accomplished  by  Faust.  It  is 
believed  that  at  this  house  he  printed  the  CitthoHrun  of 
Janua  in  14G0.  Although  depressed  by  his  poverty,  be 
was  in  high  esteem  with  the  jniblic,  and  in  1465,  Adolpho 
de  Nassau  accorded  to  him,  by  a  diploma,  the  title  of  gen- 
tleman of  his  court,  with  an  ample  endowment.  About 
this  time  Gutenberg  associated  with  himself  Dr.  Conrad 
Homery,  who  after  the  death  of  Gutenberg  (in  Feb.,  1468) 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  materials,  etc.,  engaging  to 
employ  them  only  in  the  town  of  ^lentz,  and  grant  its  citizens 
the  first  right  to  the  works  he  might  print.  The  inscrip- 
tion placed  in  1507  in  the  house  occupied  by  Gutenberg 
says  he  was  the  first  to  make  printing  letters  in  6r'i>*«,  and 
from  other  allusions  scattered  in  various  early  books  this 
can  only  be  taken  to  indicate  the  making  of  type,  with 
melted  metal,  in  brass  moulds,  and  hence  the  invention  of 
typography. 

The  works  printed  by  Gutenberg  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing:   (1)    A    little    vocabulary    called    the    CathoUeon, 
printed  perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  but  of  which  no  copy  rC' 
mains.     (2)  One  or  more  editions  of  the  Donntus,  printed 
perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  with  the  characters  which  served 
later  for  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  several  fragments 
are  in  existence.     (3)  The  Letters  of  Inditl'/ences,  printed 
'■  from  1454  to  1455,     (4)  The  dtfendar  o/ 2457,  printed  with 
'  the  characters  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  one  page  js 
I   in  tho  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.     (5)  The  Appeal  affninst 
the  Turks,  which  appeared  in  1454,  printed  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Munich.     (6)  The   Jiihk'  of  36  lines,  three  vols, 
folio,  2  columns  to  a  page,  of  which  the  first  essays,  begun 
perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  may  have  determined  John  Faust  to 
j  associate  with  Gutenberg  for  the  execution  of  that  great 
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work.  (7)  The  Pmlter  of  Mentz.  The  misfortunes  of 
Gutenbcrf^,  which  might  well  have  disheartened  him,  and 
the  trials  he  sustained,  have  effectually  preserved  his  fame 
and  prove  his  title  as  the  discoverer  of  typngra])hy,  so 
well  set  forth  by  Ambroise  Firniin-Didot  in  his  NonwUc 
li'tnfjrnphie,  of  which  the  above  is  an  outline.  Faust 
afterward  associated  himself  with  Peter  SchiifTer,  and 
with  the  material  obtained  from  (Jutenberii  printed  oft'  a 
considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Iliblc  to  imitate 
those  which  were  commonly  sold  as  MSS.,  and  he  under- 
took to  sell  them  at  Paris.  The  low  price  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  copies  e.\cited  surprise,  the  red  ink  with 
which  he  embellisbcd  his  copies  was  said  to  he  his  blood, 
anil  he  was  adjudjred  to  be  in  league  with  the  internals. 
To  save  himself  from  burning  he  revealed  his  art.  A  few 
years  after  the  sacking  of  .Meniz  (Ii62|  the  pupils  and  the 
workmen  of  I'aust  and  Schiilfcr  were  dispersed,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  public,  antl  the  art  spreatl  over  Kur(»])e. 
Before  l.'dll)  printing-presses  liad  been  set  U])  in  220  places, 
which  were  mainly  occupied  in  producing  classical  works. 
From  .Mentz  the  art  was  transplanted  to  Haarlem  and 
to  Strasbourg;  from  Haarlem  to  Kome  in  1  KU't  by  .Swcyn- 
licym  and  Pannartz ;  to  Paris  in  1409:  to  England  in 
1474  :  and  to  Spain  in  1475.  Santander,  in  his  IJicfiitnutn'rf 
hihliittjynphiqnf  (ISOo),  gives  a  chronological  table  of  200 
places  where  the  art  was  pr.actised  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  names  of  the  printers  and  of  the  first 
productions  of  their  presses.  Of  the  various  editions  of 
books  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one-half  were 
Italian,  of  which  one-half  were  Venetian  ;  one-seventeenth 
were  English.  (For  the  early  establishment  of  newspapers 
in  various  places  see  Jouunalissi  and  Periodicals,  and 
of  the  Bible  for  early  editions  see  Bible.) 

Prhithn/  in  Ajitfin'ra. — The  date  of  the  introduction  of 
j)rinling  into  America  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  record 
of  three  early  8j>anish  authorities  it  is  believed  that  the 
art  was  introduced  into  Mexico  by  X'icoroy  do  Antonio  do 
Mendoza.  probably  after  his  arrival,  in  Oct.,  15:i5.  The 
first  printer's  name  was  .luan  Pahlos,  anil  the  first  work 
printed  the  EhcuUi  pHpii-itnal  pant  Uripir  111  CicFtt  of  San 
.Juan  Climaco,  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  (_'astilian 
by  the  printer  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  religious  set- 
tled there  from  Spain.  This,  then,  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  New  World,  but  no  copy  of  it  exists.  The 
first  hook  with  date  establishes  the  fact  that  a  press 
was  working  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  lo40.  It  is  called 
Mdiiiinl  di:  Ailidloa,  dated  Dec.  1.3,  1,")4U.  a  quarto  in  (iothic 
letter,  printed  by  Juan  Cromberger,  whose  imprint  is  also 
on  several  other  books  printed  from  l.ilO  to  1544.  This 
(!ronibergcr  was  a  celebrated  printer  of  Seville,  and  books 
bearing  his  imprint  at  this  place  also  appeared  both  before 
and  after  the  dates  of  the  Mexican  works.  It  is  suggested,  to 
rc(^i>ncile  all  the  statements  brought  to  light,  that  .Juan  Pab- 
los  may  have  been  at  .Seville  in  the  em]tloyof  ('romberger, 
who  was  charged  by  Mendoza  with  the  establishment  of  a 
printing-press  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  who  sent  .loan 
Pablos  over  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  name  ami  for 
the  benefit  of  his  master;  that  after  Cromberger's  death 
P;iblos  became  the  owner  of  the  establishuicnt.  and  was 
in  this  way,  although  not  the  first  owner  of  a  printing- 
press,  entitlcil  to  tlic  honor 'of  calling  himself  the  first 
printer  of  Mexico.  The  next  press  established  in  the  New 
World  was  at  l.imn.  Peru,  about  l."iS4,  the  earliest  known 
borik  tjeing  the  iJortrhm  ChriHltmut,  a  quarto  in  the  l^ui- 
chua  and  Aymura  languages,  printcil  by  .\ntonio  Kicardo 
in  Lima  in  15S1.  Several  other  religious  works  of  I5S5 
and  l.'iSi;  by  the  same  )irinler  are  also  in  existence.  Be- 
tween loin  and  lliOO,  before  the  introduction  of  the  art 
into  North  .\rnerica,  there  is  recorded  the  issue  of  ninety- 
three  works  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  seven  in  Lima.  In 
Ili:;!l  the  first  press  was  erected  in  the  house  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Ihirvard  College,  Hev.  Henry  l>unstcr,  at  Cam- 
bridge. .Mass.,  through  the  eft'orts  of  Kev.  .loseph  tJlover, 
who  died  while  bringing  the  press  and  materials  to  this 
place.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Have, 
by  whom  the  first  work  issued  was  Thi:  Fi-rim<in\  Onth, 
followed  hy  An  Aliiiiiiinfl.-  in  the  s:ime  year.  Dave  was 
suci'ceiled  by  Samuel  (Ireen  about  lOl'.l,  under  whom,  in 
lI'il'iO-i;:!,  was  printed  the  celebrated  Imlian  Bible  of  Kliot, 
and  other  of  his  works  in  the  Imlian  language.  This  press 
is  still  active,  and  known  as  the  "  Inivcrsity  Press."  The 
next  )ircss  was  established  in  Boston  in  ll'i74.  after  which 
printing  gradually  extended  throughout  the  cidonies.  The 
following  list  gives  the  places  and  the  time  when  the  art 
was  first  introduced  into  the  colonies,  etc.,  of  North  Am- 
erica : 

rambridge,  Masi Iti.'ifl  |  Annapolis.  Md 172i; 

Williamsburg,  Va Ifi81  Charleston,  S.  C 17:10 

I'hiholcliihia,  Pa.  (near)...  liWo  i  Newport.  K.  I ITS' 

KowYork,  N.  Y l«!):i     Halifax,  N.S 17.W 

Now  London,  Conn 1709  1  Woodbridge,  N.  J 1751 


New  Berne,  N.  C 17.'M  i  St.  Louis,  Mo 180G 


Portsmouth,  N.  H U.'iti 

Wilmington,  Del I7lil 

Savannah,  Ga 1702 

Quebec,  <;'anada 1764 

Albany,  N.  Y 1771 

Westminster.  Vt I7«l 

New  lirunswick,  B.  A 178:1 

Falmouth,  Me nUTi 

Lexington,  Ky 178fi 

Knoxville,  Tenn 179.1 

New  Orleans,  La. 1794 

Cincinnati,  0 1795 


Vincenoes,  Ind lso;s 

Natchez,  MLss IWJit 

Michigan mu9 

Kaskaskia,  III 18U9 

Detroit.  Mich 1«I5 

•  ireen  Bay,  Wis lail 

Little  Kock,  Ark WH 

(;:dve»tiin,  Tex IKll 

Burlington,  la IKtfl 

Columbia,  Or 1847 

Sau  Francisco,  ('al.. 1R48 

St.  Paul,  Minn 1849 


In  1775  the  whole  number  of  printing-houses  in  the  British 
cidonies  was  fifty.  In  the  census  of  1S7(I  there  were  re- 
ported in  the  V.  S.  2177  printing  establishments  employ- 
ing .■iO,924  persons,  of  whom  2800  were  females,  paving  in 
annual  wages  $18,SS2,!MS,  having  in  capital  §10,301,727, 
using  material  valued  at$24, 7211, 407,  and  producing  works 
of  all  kinds  worth  $(H).si;2,447.  Only  si.x  ,<tates  had  over 
100  ])rinting-lumses — Missouri  105,  Illinois  LIO,  Massa- 
chusetts l('i2,  Ohio  1.S7,  New  York  30:!,  and  Pennsylvania 
31 S — the  other  thirty-six  .States  and  Territories  having  an 
average  of  exactly  twenty-seven.  'In  1S75  there  were  re- 
ported 7870  newspajjers  in  the  U.  S.,  showing  that  there 
must  be  a  very  large  number  of  printing-offices. 

Euvly  Prinlf't  Ilnohtt. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
peculiarities  of  the  first  printed  works.  An  edition  con- 
sisted of  a  limiterl  number,  for  200  or  300  was  then  esteemed 
a  large  impression.  The  size  was  either  large  or  small 
fr)lio,  sometimes  fjuarto.  The  leaves  were  without  running 
title,  direction-word,  folios,  or  paragraphs.  The  character 
was  a  rude  (iothic.  mixed  with  secretary,  imitating  the 
hanclwriting  of  the  time  :  the  wonls  were  printed  close  to- 
gether ;  abbreviations  were  numerous:  tlie  orthography 
was  arbitrary:  the  sentences  were  distinguished  only  by 
the  single  or  the  double  point,  but  subsequently  the  virgulo 
(  /)  was  used  for  the  simple  pause,  answering  to  our 
comma.  Capitals  were  not  used,  but  titles  and  initial 
letters  were  left  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  hand.  In  some 
works  the  embellishments  surrounding  the  text  were  illu- 
minated in  colors,  even  gold  and  silver.  :ind  charged  with 
s;unts,  bir<ls,  flowers,  etc.  The  printer's  n:ime,  residence, 
and  other  information  were  either  omitted  or  put  at  the 
end.  The  date  was  often  omitted,  sometimes  obscurely 
indicated,  or  ])rinted  either  at  full  length  or  by  numerical 
letters,  and  sometimes  in  several  ways  together,  as,  "One 
Thousanil  c<;ec.  and  Ixiiii.."  etc..  but  always  at  the  end. 
No  variety  of  characters  was  used,  n  (lotliie  letter  of  Iho 
same  size  being  used  through  the  work.  (.See  PfxtTrATios.) 
Viirtilieii  III"  Type. — .Vs  already  mentioneil,  the  (iothic  or 
old  (icrman  text  was  used  in  the  first  printed  works  until 
141)5,  when  quotations  in  (1  reek  characters  were  introduced 
into  Cicero's  Offirm  :  but  the  first  work  in  (ireek  type  was 
the  Greek  grammar  of  Lascaris,  printed  by  Paravisinus  at 
Milan  in  l47(>  in  Ito.  .Many  of  the  early  printers  prided 
themselves  upon  having  superior  fonts  of  (ireek.  The 
first  work  printed  with  Koman  type  was  Cicero's  Kpi'lolir 
ml  FamllidriK.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  at  Home,  in 
14(i7.  Italic  typo  was  invented  hy  Aldus  .Mnnutius  about 
1500.  who  also  introiluced  Koman  type  of  a  neater  cut. 
The  first  Hebrew  Bible  was  printcil  by  two  .lewish  rabbins, 
named  Joshua  and  Moses,  in  14SS,  at  Soncino  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  The  first  book  printed  in  the  Knglish  language 
was  a  translation  of  tf  lifctieil  drn  tlintoire*  de  Troip"  of 
Baoul  le  Fcvre  by  .Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, assisted   by  William   CaxI who  also  set   up   and 

printed  it  at  Cologne  in  M7I.  .V  few  years  after,  Caxtnn 
set  up  his  press  in  the  monastery  of  Westminster  .\bbey, 
and  in  1 174  issued  his  Oame  mid  I'lnip  ../'  (*.•  t'A<««r,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  book  printed  with  date  in  Englan.l. 
Toward  the  end  of  Iho  sixteenth  century  various  works 
were  printed  in  .\rabie,  Armenian,  Coplic,  Persian,  and 
Syriac  type.  Of  late  years  complete  fonts  of  nearly  all 
written  languages  have  been  east,  and  at  the  large  print- 
ing-offices of  Vienna,  Paris.  England,  and  America  most 
of  them  inav  he  had.  The  must  complete  c.dleetion  is  (o 
be  found  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Printing-office,  which  in- 
eludes  Iho  difficult  and  rare  languages  of  the  Chinese, 
Hieroglyphic.  Ilimyaritic.  Assyrian,  early  Eastern  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Sanskrit  scries.  This  office  ha«  prinle.l  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  20i!  languages  and  ilialects  In  their  ap- 
propriate characters.  The  National  Printing  offieont  Paris 
has  eom|dete  fonts  for  fifty-six  Eastern  languages  and  six- 
I  teen  European  languages  which  ilo  not  use  the  Uouuin 
character,  the  nunibcr  of  punches  required  being  3(ll,(ioo. 
American  foundries  can  supply  fonla  for  the  more  gener- 
!  allv-known  languages. 

Tjipc,  the  characters  used  in  lypodraphy.  The  typo 
ilseir  is  a  thin  metallic  bar,  like  Fig.  1,  »hich  rejiro"ent» 
the  letter  M,  and  having  the  fiillowing  ehamcteri-lics :  r 
is  the  faeo:  /',  the  body;  .7.  the  nick:  o  to  h.  the  width;  6 
to  rf,  the  depth;  c  to  <•,  the  height  to  paper;  ■'.  lb.-  -i.  nl- 
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der;  from  d  to  the  face  is  called  the  beard:  A,  the  groove 
left  in  dressing  by  cutting  off  the  superfluous  metal  left 
by  the  mould,  which  leaves  two  parts  for  the  p       . 

bottom  <)f  the  type,  ciilied  the  feet ;  the 
straight  flat  .stroke  of  a  straight  letter  is 
culled  the  stem  :  the  fine  lines  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  a  letter  are  the  ccriph? :  a 
prcijectiun  over  the  body,  as  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of/,  is  a  kern.  This  nomenclature 
is  therefore  similar  to  the  names  applicable 
to  the  human  frame.  Type  are  composcil 
of  type-metal,  a  composition  of  which  the 
principal  ingredient  is  lead.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  art  it  was  mixed  with  various  hard 
metals  to  strengthen  the  lead  and  to  bear 
pressure.  The  type-founders  of  the  present 
day  use  alloys  which  each  has  determined 
will  wear  best,  and  they  are  generally  trade- 
secrets.  The  alloy  is,  however,  composed  of  certain 
proportion?  of  lead,  antimony,  tin.  and  copper,  so  that 
the  metal  shall  be  hard,  yet  not  brittle:  ductile,  yet  tough; 
flowing  freely,  yet  hardening  quickly.  This  composition 
on  solidifying  expands  slightly,  thus  ensuring  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  lines  of  the  face;  the  antimony  gives  hardness, 
the  tin  toughness,  and  the  copper  tenacity.  The  proportion 
is  50  parts  of  lend,  and  equal  parts  of  tin  and  antimony, 
with  a  little  copper.  Different  sizes  of  type  are  made  of 
varying  qualities  of  metal,  designated  ordinary  metal, 
liard  metal,  an<I  extra-hard  metal.  Comparatively  soft 
metal  is  used  for  spaces  and  large  type,  while  small  type 
is  composed  of  hard  metal.  Type  is  made  more  durable 
by  the  electro-facing  process  of  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton,  which 
deposits  a  thin  film  of  copper  over  the  face,  as  mentioned 
furtlier  on.  Roman  and  Italic  type  are  the  letters  most 
commonly  employed  in  printing  books  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  these  have  undergone  every  change  in  form 
that  taste  or  fancy  could  suggest,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
multitude  of  sizes,  shades,  and  ornamentation  exhibited 
in  the  display  lines  of  books,  papers,  circulars,  and  post- 
ers. The  various  sizes  of  type  have  grown  gradually  into 
use.  as  the  requirements  of  books  and  newspapers  have 
dictated  or  the  pride  of  punch-cutters  has  accom])li?hed. 
Their  names  have  generally  been  derived  from  the  books 
up(m  which  the  type  were  respectively  first  employed.  The 
fdllnwing  are  the  names  of  the  thirteen  usual  sizes  in  the 
following  languages 


English. 

Dutch. 

French. 

German. 

Ilaliau. 

I. 

BrilliRnt. 

2. 

Diamond. 

3. 
4. 

Pearl, 

La  Parisienne. 

Perl. 

5 

Nnnpareil, 

Nonpareil. 

La  Nonpareille, 

Nonpareille 

Nompariglia. 

6. 

Mitiinn. 

La  .Mignonne, 

Mignotia. 

7. 

Brevier, 

Brevier. 

Le  Petit  Texte. 

Petit.? 

Picolo  Tcsto. 

fi. 

Bourpcoi?, 

BourReoia, 

La  Gaillarde. 

Burgeois^ 

Gagliarrta. 

9. 

Look  I'rinier, 

finrnionil. 

Le  Pent  Romaic 

Corpus, 1 

Garamone. 

10. 

Small  Pica, 

Dessemliaan 

La  Philosophic, 

Brevier,  i 

Filo3o6a. 

11. 

Pica. 

Medi:ian. 

Le  Cicero. 

Cicero, 

Lettura. 

Vi 

English, 

AugHstyn, 

Le  St.  AiiKustin 

Mittel, 

Silvio. 

i;i 

Great  Primer 

Text. 

Le  Gros  Runiain 

Tferlia. 

Tetlo. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  sizes  of  type  up  to 
Great  Primer,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
and  names  above : 

2. abedcfghijklranopiitsluTwiyB 

3. — ahcdefghijklmnopqrsluTWxyz 

4. — nl)Cilefgliijklinnopqrsluvwxyz 

5. — abcdefgliijldmnopqrstuvwxyz 

R. — abcdcfghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

7. — abodcfgliijklmnopqr.^tuvwxyz 

8.— abcdofg:hijklnmopqrstuvwxyz 

9.— abcdelgliijkIninoi)qrstuv\vxyz 
10.— abctlofghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
11.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
i2--al)Cflefgliijklninopqrstiivwxyz 

i3.-abcdefghijklmiiopqrstuv 

These  alphabets  show  clearly  the  difference  in  the  depth  and 
the  thickness  of  the  letters  of  the  various  fonts.  Larger  sizes, 
with  a  few  cxceptiims,  are  named  according  to  the  number 
of  pica  lines  in  depth,  as  four-line  pica,  five-line  pica,  etc. 
Between  nonpareil  and  minion  there  is  a  size  in  England 
known  as  emerald,  but  is  used  in  America  for  the  size  of 
an  ornamental  border  merely,  under  the  name  of  minion- 
ette.  Newspapers  use  minion,  nonpareil,  and  agate  ex- 
tensively. Nonpareil  was  at  one  time  called,  from  its  ex- 
treme neatness  and  beauty,  "silver  type,"  a  designation 

*0r  Ruby.     fOr  Jungfer.     JOr  Garmond.     gOr  Rheinlander. 


which  has  led  some  with  more  enthusiasm  than  knowledge 
to  characterize  works  appearing  in  this  character  as  books 
printed  with  type  made  of  silver.  Diamond  is  seldom  used 
for  entire  works.  The  Oxford  University  Press  issued  in 
1875  the  '•  smallest  liible  in  the  world."  in  English,  printed 
on  India  paper,  from  diamond  type.  72  lines  long,  including 
the  head,  'A7  cms  wide,  containing  ilS4  jiages.  The  bouml 
volume  i.-*  2§  inches  wide,  4f  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  .\meri(ran  llible  Society  issueil  in  18.')7  a 
diamond  liible,  7-'  lines  long.  41  cms  wide,  containing  S,S2 
pages,  which  has  the  usual  thin  paper  and  leather  binding. 
If  presented  in  the  English  dress,  it  would  be  about  a  quar- 
ter inch  wider  and  longer,  but  100  page?  thinner.  Hril- 
liant  is  rarely  employed,  except  for  references  or  side-notes 
to  IJibles,  etc.  In  1874.  Chatto  &  Windus  of  Li)n<lon  issued 
The  Smoker's  Textbook,  by  J.  llamer.  printed  from  bril- 
liant type,  2f  lines  long  and  20  ems  wide  (equal  to  \  inch 
by  1^  inches  nearly),  containing  165  wtu'ds  to  a  page,  and 
107  jKiges.  The  binding  and  paper  make  it  2J  by  2|  inches, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  Small  as  this  type  is,  a  type-cut- 
ter of  Berlin  has  formed  a  type  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
readable  without  a  good  magnifying-glass.  More  pur])ris- 
ing  still,  as  early  as  1S2S.  Henri  Didot.  of  the  Didot  freres 
of  Paris,  had  cut  characters  of  almost  microscopic  fineness, 
with  which  he  printed  an  elegant  edition  of  Horace  in 
64mo,  which  was  smaller  than  the  liliputinn  editions  by 
Janon  of  Sedan,  France,  or  of  Pickering  of  London.  Eng- 
land, who  issued  some  of  the  classics  in  type  nearly  like 
diamond. 

Neiifht,  Menanrement,  oud  Standard. — The  height  to 
paper,  or  the  distance  from  the  face  to  the  feet  of  tyj)C, 
varies  in  the  type  made  by  the  foundries  of  Europe  ami 
America,  the  height  ranging  from  eleven  twelfths  of  an 
inch,  or  0.yI6^i-^.  to  over  an  inch,  as  in  the  Russian. 
Bruce's  New  York  foundry  makes  it  0.92  inch,  which  is 
the  standard  adopted  by  American  foundries.  Tn  measur- 
ing the  thickness  or  width  of  type,  the  al|diabct  of  lower 
case  or  small  letters  is  calculated  to  make  about  thirteen 
ems,  but  foundries  have  no  standard  in  this  respect.  The 
various  fonts  will  measure  from  twelve  ems  to  as  high  as 
sixteen  ems  to  the  alphabet,  the  same  sized  type  being 
made  to  take  in  a  larger  number  of  words  in  the  same 
space,  or  to  spread  out  the  words  to  (ill  a  larger  space,  ac- 
cording to  requirements.  Book-compositors  require  fonts 
from  pica  to  bourgeois  to  measure  not  less  ihun  twelve  cms, 
and  belotv  bourgeois  not  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  ems; 
new.«jjaper  compositors  require  not  less  than  thirteen  cms; 
otherwise  in  either  case  extra  compensation  is  allowed. 
The  "standard  of  type"  relates  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
bodies  of  type  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  most 
exact  standard  is  the  French,  in  general  use  ou  the  Con- 
tinent, which  divides  pica,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  deep,  into 
twelve  parts,  called  points,  and  conforms  each  size  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  points.  The  English  and  American 
standards  vary,  though  generally,  a  pica  being  one-sixth 
of  an  inch,  two  nonpareils  are  equal  to  one  pica,  two  pearls 
to  one  long  primer,  two  diamonds  to  one  bourgeois.  The 
following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ]>roportions  of 
type  to  space,  etc..  taking  Bruce's  standard  of  length,  in 
which  201.58  lines  of  diamond  are  contained  in  a  foot. 
every  seventh  size  in  the  series  being  doubled,  and  every 
size  being  made  12.24fi2  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  size  fol- 
lowing it : 


Pearl 

Agate 

Nonpareil 

Minion 

Brevier 

Bourgeois 

Lontr  prhner... 

Small    pica 

Pica 


Lines  In 

Ems  in  a 

Sqiinrp  inches 

afoot. 

pound. 

in  1000  vma. 

179.59 

800 

4..W 

160 

690 

5.29 

142..^4 

520 

6.93 

12099 

360 

10.10 

113.13 

290 

i2.i;o 

1(10.79 

270 

13.80 

89.79 

200 

18.20 

80 

170 

21. IG 

71.27 

130 

27.72 

7^ 


One  pound  of  average  type  occupies  3.5  square  inche 
800  ems  pearl,  etc. 

Tiipe-Foini(th>fj. — From  the  discovery  of  printing  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  printers  cast  their 
own  type,  when  it  became  a  distinct  business  from  printing. 
Nuremberg  contained  the  best  punch-cutters,  and  supplied 
Germany  with  punches.  Bodoni  (1740-1813)  of  Italy,  tho 
Didots  of  France,  and  Breitkopf  (1719-94)  of  Leipsic  are 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
type-making,  (ireat  Britain  imported  type  from  Holland 
until  aboiU  1720,  when  AVilliam  Caslon  became  an  excellent 
letter-cutter.  The  Caslon  foundry,  established  in  171.'*  in 
London,  is  still  in  existence,  and  contains  the  original 
punches  which  Caslon  cut.  Baskerville  and  Alexander 
Wilson  are  other  noted  names.  About  1735,  Christopher 
Saur  (or  Sower)  began  printing  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
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cast  the  type  which  he  required,  executing  the  second 
Bible  printed  in  America,  a  quarto,  in  Ocrman.  in  174.*i. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  subseijuently  made  to 
establish  type-foundries  in  America,  among  them  one  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  Binney  &  Konaldson  of  Edinburgh  com- 
menced type-founding  in  Philadelphia  in  ITl'fi.  and.  after 
a  severe  struggle  and  by  State  aid,  were  the  first  to  establish 
a  business,  now  known  as  the  Johnson  Foundry  under  Muc- 
Keliar,  Smiths  &  Jordan.  Before  the  close  of  the  century, 
David  Bruce,  from  Edinburgh,  established  the  same  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  and  in  1813  the  firm  of  David  &  George 
Bruce  commenced  the  first  stereotype-foundry  in  the  V.  S. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  apparatus  for  type-founding  was  much  the 
same  as  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  devising  a 
new  font  of  type  the  first  process  is  to  make  the  model 
letter.  Instead  of  cutting  out  the  interior  of  the  letter,  a 
tool,  called  the  counter-punch,  is  cut  on  steel  to  fit  the  hol- 
low of  the  letter.  The  counter-punch  is  then  struck  on 
the  end  of  a  short  bar  of  soft  steel,  which  is  the  punch, 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
letter  are  cut  away.  The 
punch  is  hardened,  whii-li 
then  resembles  Fig.  -,  and 
is  punched  into  a  flat 
piece  of  cold-rolled  cop- 
per like  Fig.  'A.  which, 
after  careful  finishing,  be- 
comes the  matrix,  or  mo- 
tlier-ty])e.  The  letters  on 
the  bottom  of  (he  matrix 
indicate  tlic  size,  double 
cnglish,  and  the  number 
of  nicks,  in  this  case  one 
nick.  Every  letter  re- 
quires a  separate  punch 
and  a  matrix.  Matrices 
may  also  be  made  by  elec- 
trotyping  from  the  face 
of  the  type  or  an  engrav- 
ing. The  matrix  is  now 
fitted  to  the  mould  to 
form  the  body  of  the  let- 
ter. The  hand-mould. 
used  from  the  discovery 
of  printing  until  recently, 
is  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  fit  exactly  together. 
The  external  surface  is  of 
wood,     the     internal     of  Half  of  Machine-Mould, 

steel.      At   the   top    is    a  *^^  *''""*> 

shelving  orifice,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured.  The 
space  within  is  of  the  size  of  the  required  body  of  the 
letter.  The  caster,  holding  the  mould  in  the  left  hand, 
with  a  small  ladle  containing  about  a  srpoonful  pours  the 
metal  into  the  orifice,  then  jerks  up  the  mould  higher  than 
his  head  to  expel  air  and  condense  the  metal,  lowers  it. 
opens  the  mould,  and  ca«ts  out  the  type.  The  hand-mould 
is  now  seldom  used,  exeejit  to  east  large  metal  or  kerned 
type.  The  type,  when  first  thrown  out,  has  a  piece  of 
metal  attached  to  its  base,  called  the  jet.  represented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  II  in  Fig.  4.  In  hand-dressing  this 
jet  is  broken  off  by  boys,  the  sides  of  the  type  are  rubbed 
smooth  on  gritstone,  and  the  type  set  up  in  long  lines. 
They  are  then  dressed  and  finished,  a  groove  (Fig.  1,  A) 
made  in  the  foot  of  the  type  to  remove  the  piece  of  the  jet 
remaining,  and.  after  examination  with  u  microscope  to 
pick  (Hit  bad  letters,  are  reacly  for  use. 

Tiipc-c(i-*f\ufj  MuchincH. — About  ISL'B,  William  M.Johnson 
of  Long  Island,  not  a  fcninder,  conceived  the  idea  of  cast- 
ing type  by  nmchinery,  but  it  resulteil  unfavorably,  the 
type  being  light  an<l  porous.  After  several  attempts  by 
others.  David  Bruce.  .Ir.,  of  New  York,  after  years  of  study 
and  experiment,  patented  the  only  thoroughly  successful 
typo-casting  machine  Mar.  17,  1838.  Subsequently  im- 
])roved,  it  is  now  in  general  use  in  American  foundries,  and 
was  slowly  adopted,  with  nu>difi<'ations,  by  European  foun- 
ders. This  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  ;'j.  It  consists 
of  a  small  melting-pot  to  hold  the  motal,  which  is  kept 
warm  by  a  gas-jet  or  small  furnace.  In  the  Interior  of  the 
pot  is  arranged  a  forclng-puujp  and  valve  for  admitting 
the  metal  under  the  piston,  and  also  for  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  metal  intti  the  mass  in  the  jiot  when  the  piston 
is  depressed,  and  thus  securing  the  full  force  exerted  upon 
the  piston  being  transmitted  by  the  piston  to  the  molten 
metal  under  it,  and  forcing  it  through  a  narrow  eluinnel 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  piston 
works  to  the  outside  nf  the  (mt,  where  a  nipple  is  in.-=crted, 
with  a  small  hole  through  it.  comuuinicating  with  th<'  nar- 
row channel.  Against  this  nipple  the  mould  in  whi  -h  the 
type  \»  formed  is  pressed  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
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piston  descends^  and  it  receives  the  molten  metal  that 
forms  the  type.  The  type-mtmid,  of  steel,  is  composed  of 
two  jiarts.  each  fitting  the  other  with  great  exactncstt. 
Fig.  4   represents   one-half  of  this    mould,  containing  a 


Bruce's  Type-casting  Machine. 

letter  just  oast,  which  shows  the  nicks  in  the  letter  formed 
by  wires  in  the  other  half-mould,  and  the  jet  of  surplus 
metal  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  type.  The  face  of  the 
letter  is  shown  without  the  matrix.  Fig.  3,  which  is  prop- 
erly adjusted  when  in  position,  and  the  mould  eloscu.  A 
mould  is  made  for  each  size  of  type,  and  is  iiuniovnble  in 
tlie  direction  of  its  depth  (A  to  f/.  Fig.  I),  but  may  be  ad- 
iusted  to  suit  the  varying  width  (<i  to  /'.  Fig.  1)  of  any 
letter  when  a  matrix  is  in  position,  thus  ensuring  the  same 
length  for  every  type  cast  in  each  font.  It  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  change  the  matrix  for  every  character. 
instead  of  having  a  mould  and  matrix  for  the  different  let- 
ters. One-half  of  the  mould  is  attached  to  an  oscillating 
arm,  which  carries  the  mould  to  and  from  the  nipple  in  the 
melting-pot.  The  other  half  of  the  mould  is  attached  to 
another  arm,  which  is  connected  to  the  first  arm,  so  that 
the  two  halves  open  and  shut  upon  each  other.  The  ma- 
chine operates  as  follows:  The  piston  being  raised  in  the 
chamber  of  the  pump,  and  the  chamber  being  supplied 
with  metal  through  the  valve,  the  mould  is  brought  against 
the  nipple;  the  valve  closes  to  prevent  the  metal  being 
forced  back  into  the  pot:  the  piston  descends  and  forces 
the  metal  through  the  narrow  channel  into  the  mould  :  the 
mould  recedes,  the  halves  separate,  and  the  typo  is  cast 
out.  A  blast  of  cold  air  is  directed  upon  the  mould  to 
keep  It  cool.  The  type  are  hand-dressed  as  before.  This 
machine  is  worked  by  turning  a  small  erank-whcel. 
It  may  also  be  worked  by  steam.  David  Bruce  in  isiis 
introduced  an  apparatus  a<laptod  to  the  typecasting  ma- 
chine to  receive  tne  typo  as  fast  as  cast,  and  break  off  tho 
jet  or  stem  of  metal  by  a  consecutive  operation.  The  mo- 
chine  of  Johnson  A  -Atkinson  of  London,  Eng.,  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  typo  are  dressed  automatically.  .\ 
double  lino  of  grooves  is  placed  side  by  side.  .Vt  tho  end 
is  a  reservoir  of  molten  metal  heated  by  ga.-*,  to  which  tho 
mould  is  brought ;  a  jet  of  metal  is  thrown  Into  tho  mould. 
which  then  opens,  and  deposits  the  type  on  a  travollinc 
apparatus  in  the  groove.  As  the  groove  fill*  it  is  impelled 
along,  and  in  its  progress  tho  shanks  arc  taken  off.  .\l 
the  end  the  positi<m  of  tho  type  is  reversed  by  the  nia- 
ohinery  into  the  returning  groove,  in  whirh  it  is  rubbed, 
dressed,  has  tho  bottoms  pinned,  and  the  nicks  cut.  On 
arriving  at  the  exit  end  of  (he  groove  it  is  rrcoived  into  n 
typefounder's  stick,  and  with  others  of  the  same  letter  i« 
ready  for  packing.  Tho  Lomlon  Type-FoundinR  (Vn  ma- 
chine is  heated  by  gas,  the  mould  is  cooled  hy  a  (stream 
of  cold  water,  and  tho  type  when  made  travel  into  nmnll 
chambers,  where  they  are  pinned,  smoothoil.  nicked,  antl 
grooved,  ready  for  use.  Several  machines  wore  introduced 
at  an  early  ilate  into  (ho  V.  S.  to  rub  and  dress  type  auto 
mntieally.  The  most  reconl  improvement  is  tho  type  ca ft 
ing  maehino  of  J.  A.  T.  rtvorend  nf  San  Kranci^'co.  Cnl., 
patented  in  1S75.  A  pump  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
plunger,  having  a  chamber  in  it     t-wrr  ml  :   a  h-!'*  \:\  th" 
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lower  part  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  metal  to  flow  in,  and 

as  the  plunger  closes  this  hole  in  descending,  an  opening 
in  its  ii[ipcr  pjirt  arrives  opjio^ite  the  discharge  opening, 
and  the  liquid  is  forcibly  ejected.  A  self-adjusting  nozzle 
connects  the  pumps  with  the  mould.  Bct^veen  the  nozzle 
and  tiic  mouhl  a  carrier  is  interposed  having  several  arms 
with  hole?.  When  the  metal  passes  into  the  mould,  it 
opens,  and  the  carrier  moves  forward,  holiling  the  ty]>e  by 
its  stem,  and  places  it  <»n  an  inclined  t:ib!e.  A  clamp  .se- 
cures the  type,  and  a  sliding  plate,  breaking  the  type  from 
its  stem,  forces  it  between  rubbers,  to  smooth  the  rough 
edges,  fitting  the  tyi)e  for  use.  The  stem  left  in  the  car- 
rier is  afterward  forced  out  by  a  ptn.  A  machine  casts 
about  H)0  type  a  minute.  By  the  liand-mould  about  4U0 
type  were  cast  in  an  hour. 

Wood  Type. — The  large  letters  used  in  handbills  and 
posters  are  made  of  wood,  usually  maple  or  bay  mahogany, 
which  is  prepared  as  for  wood-engraving.  The  outline  of 
the  character  is  first  ciirefully  cut  upon  the  face  of  the 
block,  which  is  placed  under  a  revolving  drill,  which  cuts 
away  the  sujtertiuous  wood,  wlien  it  is  tinishcd  by  an  en- 
graver. AVilliam  Leavenworth  of  Allentown,  N.  J.,  in 
18;H  applied  the  pantograph  to  the  cutting  of  wood  type, 
in  which  a  tracing-point  at  one  end  follows  the  outline  of 
a  large  model  letter,  and  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  by  a 
revolving  cutter,  which  cuts  the  letter  from  a  block  of 
wood,  after  which  it  is  dressed  with  a  graver.  Wood  type 
may  be  cut  out  by  the  Sand-Blast  (which  see),  by  ce- 
menting the  stencils  on  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  and  pla- 
cing them  together  under  a  moving  jet,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  use  and  require  no  dressing. 

Fonts. — A  complete  assortment  of  type  of  any  one  face 
or  size  is  called  n/nnf  or  fonnt,  which  may  be  regulated  to 
any  extent.  Type-founders  have  a  scheme  for  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  every  letter  required  for  a  font,  and  a 
peculiar  scale  is  necessary  for  every  language.  English 
founders  select  a  scale  having  8000  of  the  small  letter  m 
for  its  basis.  American  founders  adoj)t  nearly  the  same 
scheme  by  weight,  and  proportion  all  fonts,  large  or  small, 
accordingly,  a  font  of  oUO  pounds  containing  20  pounds  S 
ounces  of  a  and  28  pounds  4  ounces  of  e.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  every  character  re- 
quired in  a  font  of  SOO  pounds  of  pica  for  ordinary  work  in 
the  English  language: 

A  Font  of  Pica,  tceiffhi'iig  SOO  pounds. 


Small  lettcra. 


...  8  500 

b  

c   

a  

...  1,600 
...  3,000 
...  4,J00 

...r'  000 

r  

g  

h  

...  '^..^OO 
...  1,700 
...  B,400 

L  ■::::. 

1    

...  400 
...  800 
...  4  000 

ra 

...  3,000 
...  8  000 

p 

...  1,700 
...      500 

...  G200 

...  8  000 

t   

...  9,000 
...  3  400 

...  1,200 

...  2  000 

...      400 

y 

...  2,000 
...      200 

A  

Si;;:; 

ffl 

ffl 

...  200 
....  400 
....  .100 
....  200 
...      150 

ce  

....       60 

...      150 

...        90 

Points,  eto. 


4,500 
800 
600 
2,000 
1,000 
200 
150 
700 
300 
150 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
60 


Figures. 


1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,300 


Accents. 

6  200 

a  200 

a  200 

6  200 

All  other  ac- 
cents, 100  each. 


Capitals. 


A 

B    . 
C    . 
D    . 
E 
F 
ft 

H    , 
I     , 
J 
K 
h 

M  , 
N  . 
O  . 
P 

Q  . 

K  . 

s  . 

T  , 

U  . 

V  . 

w 

X    . 

Y  , 
Z    . 

jE 
CE  . 


600 
400 
500 
500 
600 
400 
400 
400 
800 
300 
300 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
l.SO 
400 
500 
6.i0 
300 
300 
400 
l.SO 
300 
80 
40 
30 


Small  capitals. 


300 
200 
250 
250 
300 
200 
200 
200 
400 
150 
1.50 
250 
200 
200 
200 
200 
90 
200 
250 
325 
1.50 
1.50 
200 

no 

1.50 
40 
20 
15 


Spaces. 

3-ein  spaces 18.000 

4-  "         "      12.000 

.5-  "         "      8.000 

Hair       "       3,000 

Km  qunds 2,.500 

En  quads 5,000 

Large  quadrats,  80  lbs. 


This  is  the  proportion  for  "Roman  letters,  etc.  An  Italic 
font  to  accomjianv  thi.s  would  bo  in  the  jiroportion  of 
one-tenth  of  the  Roman,  but  generally  not  including 
spaces  and  small  capitals.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  this  will  set,  suppo.'^e  the  page  of  type  to  be 
8|  inches  long  by  5.?  inches  wide,  or  .03  lines  long  by  oo 
lines  or  (ems)  wide,  of  ])ica.  This  will  give  18.55  ems  in  a 
page:  there  being  130  cms  in  a  pound,  this  will  make  the  page 
weigh  nearly  14^  pounds,  which,  divided  into  800  pounds, 
gives  about  oG  pages.  AIIo^Ying  for  capitals,  etc..  not  used, 
the  font  given  above  will  set  from  45  to  60  pages  of  the  size 


mentioned.     Fonts  of  type  now  vary  from  50  pounds  to 

20.000  pounds. 

Ct(xr. —  In  the  department  of  composition,  or  the  art  of 
composing  or  setting-up  type,  the  type  when  received  from 
the  founder  are  arranged  in  a  case  containing  bo.xes  '-^f  va- 
rious sizes  for  the  diflerent  characters.  The  lower  case  has 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  It  is  a 
frame  of  wood,  about  H  inches  deep,  .'j2i  inches  long,  and 
ICJJ  inches  wide.    Cases  go  in  pairs,  the  upper  ease  (Kig.  6) 

Fk;.  6. — American  Cpper  Case. 
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t 

§ 

1 

H 

-5» 

B) 

* 

@ 

% 

% 
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"^ 

'A 
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% 

S 

£ 

■-'•em 
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CE 

ae 
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2-cm 
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(E 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

H 

I 

K 

I. 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 

^ 

T 

V 

W 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T      V   :  W 

1 

X 

Y 

Z 

J 

D 

] 

) 

X 

Y 

7. 

J 

"    T\  ffl 

ciintaining  08  bnxcs  fur  capitnls.  etc.,  iind  the  lower  case 
(Fig.  7)  containing  54  boxes  for  small  letters,  figures,  and 


Fin.  7. 

— Amn-ican  Loitrr  Oixe. 
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q 
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spaces. 
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— 

2.ftnd.1  rni 
quadrats 

Fin.  fi. 


Spaces.  Fig.  6  shows  the  c»se  adnpted  by  American  book- 
compositors,  having  the  capitals  on  the  left  siile  and  the 
small  capitals  on  the  right.  Newspaper  compositors  pre- 
fer the  capitals  on  the  right  side  and  the  small  capitals  on 
the  left.  The  lower  case  is  so  arranged  that  the  letters 
most  frequently  used  are  placed  in  large  boxes  toward  the 
middle  and  in  front  of  the  compositor.  These  cases  are 
placed  on  a  frame  or  stantl  about  the  height  of  the  breast, 
and  in  a  sloping  position  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  ihe 
case,  the  capital  case  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  whence 
upper  ease,  and  the  ease  containing  the  small  letters  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  hence  called  lower  case.  These 
cases  contain  only  Roman  letters.  Italics  and  al!  other 
varieties  are  kept  separately  in  similar  cases.  The  spaces 
noticed  in  the  eases  are  for  equalizing  the  spacing.  The 
em  is  a  square  space;  en,  two  to  an  em  :  3-em,  ?>  to  an  em  ; 
4  to  an  em  ;  5  to  an  em  ;  and  hair-spaces,  0  to  Ei  to  an 
em  ;  2-  and  3-em  quadrats  are  double  or  triple  cms. 

Composition. — The  compositor  in  setting  up  type  uses  a 
small  frame  of  steel,  having  three  sides  and  a  bottom, 
called  the  composing-stick.    (Fig.  8.)    It  is  usually  from 

6  to  12  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  and  ji  inch 
deep,  and  will  hold 
about  20  lines  of  min- 
ion, the  type  in  which 
this  Cvci.op.ciuA  is  set. 
(_uitii)o>iog->n<  K.  Larger    sizes    are    occa- 

sionally used  for  wide  mea^^ures.  Two  sides  are  immovable, 
the  third  side  being  movable  to  be  adjusted  to  the  width  <tf 
the  page,  and  then  clasped,  as  in  the  G rover  patent  (Fig.  Si, 
or  secured  with  a  screw.  A  setting-rule,  type  high,  and  of  the 
required  measure,  is  also  used  with  the  stick  ;  it  is  made  of 
a  strip  of  steel  or  brass,  having  a  short  pointed  ])rojection 
at  the  top  of  the  right  end  or  on  both  ends.  It  enables  the 
type  to  be  put  quickly  in  its  jtlaco,  and  is  used  to  empty 
matter  from  the  stick,  to  lift  matter,  and  to  support  matter 
in  the  left  hand  while  distributing  with  the  right.  Having 
received  a  "take"  or  email  portion  of  the  copy  of  a  work, 
which  is  placed  conveniently  on  the  upper  case,  the  com- 
positor holds  in  his  left  hand  the  stick,  niailc  up  to  the  re- 
quired measure,  like  a  small  trough,  the  rule  resting  against 
the  back,  and  stands  in  front  of  the  frame  or  the  left  of 
the  middle  of  the  ease.  Observing  and  remembering  a  few 
words  of  the  copy,  he  looks  to  the  proper  box  for  the  first 
letter,  picks  it  up  with  the  right  hand  so  that  the  nick 
(Fig.  1,  f))  shall  be  outward  and  from  him,  and  lays  it  in 
the  stick  with  the  nick  looking  toward  the  opening,  which 
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lill 


brings  the  letter  rij^ht  side  up.  While  putting  the  first  let- 
ter in  the  stick,  his  eye  at  the  same  time  looks  toward  the 
next  box,  and,  his  hand  following  immediately,  he  again 
picks  up  a  letter  with  the  ni(_'k  from  him,  antl  places  it  by 
the  side  of  the  other.  He  does  not  lor)k  at  the  face  of  the 
letter,  but  glances  at  tlie  nick  (Fig.  1,  */),  and  takes  it  for 
granted  tluit  if  it  come  from  the  right  box  it  must  bo  the 
right  letter.  He  secures  every  letter  successively  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hanrl  as  the  type  are  placed  side  by  side 
ill  line  fmni  left  to  right.  As  nearly  as  the  letters  will  al- 
h-iwin  print,  the  type  are  set  in  the  stick  thus:  x\*do3.nidq.f. 
The  compositor  always  reads  the  type  in  this  manner,  and 
does  so  as  quickly  as  the  ordinary  reader  comproliends  the 
printed  page.  AVhen  he  eomes  to  the  end  of  fiis  line,  and 
finds  that  he  has  a  syllable  or  word  whirli  will  not  fill  out 
the  measure,  he  has  to  perform  an  operation  which  requires 
care  and  taste.  This  is  called  JHstiJicdtion.  The  first  and 
the  last  letter  must  he  at  the  extremities  of  the  line;  and 
there  must  not  bo  wide  spaces  between  some  words  and 
thin  spaces  between  others,  but  the  distances  between  them 
must  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  by  clianging 
the  spaces,  already  explained,  and  thus  getting  in  c)r  driv- 
ing out  part  or  the  whole  of  a  word.  Tlie  first  line  being 
justified,  the  rule  is  lifted  to  the  front,  and  the  compositor 
proceeds  with  the  next  line,  and  so  on  till  the  stick  is  full. 
If  the  matter  is  open,  thin  strips  of  metal  (callecl  "  leads  ") 
are  jthiced  between  the  lines.  Placing  the  rule  at  the  front, 
he  clasps  the  stickful  with  the  thumbs  on  each  upper  cor- 
ner, the  fore  fingers  on  each  lower  corner,  antl  the  side  of 
the  first  and  second  joints  of  each  middle  finger  at  the  left 
and  right  sides  of  the  type,  presses  the  cfirners  and  the 
sides  toward  the  centre,  and  thus  readily  lifts  the  mass  of 
separate  letters;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  do  this 
neatly.  The  stickful  is  placed  on  a  galley,  or  oblong  tray 
(if  wood  or  brass,  having  a  raised  edge  of  half  an  inch  on 
two,  three,  or  the  four  sides,  but  generally  on  the  left  side 
and  I'tp.  Having  completed  his  portion,  the  matter,  as  it 
is  now  called,  is  ready  to  be  made  up. 

Ififttn'hutioii. — When  the  compositor  has  set  most  of  the 
type  out  of  the  case,  he  distributes  dead  matter.  The  mat- 
ter is  first  wet  with  water  to  hold  the  type  slightly  together. 
Placing  twenty  lines  or  so  on  the  rule,  held  in  the  left  hand 
and  resting  against  the  inside  of  the  thumb  anci  an  the  side 
of  the  third  finger,  he  takes  a  few  words  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  separates  the  letters 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fore  finger,  and,  when  his  hand  is 
ovLT  the  proper  box,  lets  the  letter  fall.  This  he  continues 
till  the  case  is  full. 

CtnitpoHJu^/  mid  Dintvihntinrf  Manhiitcs. — Labor  and  in- 
genuity have  been  expendeti  in  efi"<irts  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  hand-labor  in  composing  type,  and  pcrhajis 
have  not  been  wholly  fruitless.  Nearly  100  patents  have 
been  granted  for  such  machines  in  Europe  and  .\merica, 
yet  at  the  most  perhajis  no  five  printing-offices  in  the 
wr)rhl  use  the  same  machine,  and  the  number  using  ma- 
chines is  certainly  small.  Referring  the  reader  to  Ring- 
wait's  Knri/rfoftxdin  of  Printinr/  {\S7\)  foT  a  li«t  of  the 
patents  heretofore  granteil.  a  few  of  these  machine:*  may 
be  describetl  briefly.  The  first  attempt  at  machine- 
composing  appears  to  have  been  made  by  I>r.  William 
(Uiurch  of  Connecticut  about  1S20,  but  patented  in  Eng- 
land in  1S22.  It  cast  and  set  the  typo  directly  from  the 
molten  metal,  requiring  no  ilistribution.  but  did  n<it  cimc 
intii  practical  use.  Ciiristian  Snrcnscn  of  Copenhagen  in- 
vented a  practicable  machine,  which  was  operated  for  a 
long  time  on  a  daily  journal  in  that  i)laeo.  It  was  ex- 
hil)ited  in  IS^f)  at  the  Paris  Kxposition.  and  composed  and 
distributed  at  tiic  same  time.  The  matter  was  placed  in  a 
kind  of  basin,  from  which  tlic  letters  were  pi(!ked  and  dc- 
pctsited  properly  in  the  ecimposing  part.  In  the  distribution 
part,  the  ty|ie.  each  having  a  dilferent  nick,  passerl  by  their 
(twn  weight  along  a  channel  in  which  were  openings  with 
]»rojections  corresponding  to  tlie  respective  nicks  in  the 
type.  This  machine  wouM  do  the  work  of  three  coni- 
jiositors.  Of  Knglish  machines,  the  Ilattcrsley  and  the 
Mackie  are  tlie  latest  exam]dcs.  Ilidjcrt  Ilattcrsley  of 
Manchester,  Knghiml.  about  IS,')!')  brought  nut  his  machine. 
It  does  not  require  special  nicks  in  the  type.  It  eotuprises 
classed  cells  of  type  'ui  two  tables.  When  a  key  is  touched, 
a  i>ist!)n  is  pressed  against  the  lowest  type  in  a  cell.  un>l 
causes  the  type  to  pass  down  a  short  inclined  plane.  This 
plane  is  furnished  with  conduits,  along  one  of  which  the 
type  travels  to  the  composing-stick.  The  table  with  the 
lower  case  types  is  removable,  so  that  a  full  case  may  be 
supplied  for  the  empty  4>nc.  Krom  -lOllO  to  000(1  types  may 
he  set  in  an  hour,  abmit  three  men's  work.  A  distributing 
machine  accompanies  this.  A.  Mackie  of  Warringt  fn  in 
1H7I  exliibitcd  at  the  International  Kxhibition  at  Lon- 
don a  machine  possessing  peculiar  features.  It  uses  a 
perforated  ribbon.  The  perforator,  distinct  from  the  eoni- 
posor,  consists  of  keys  acting  on  a  scries  of  punches  j  the 


punches  are  brought  into  action  according  to  the  letters 
or  syllables  which  the  keys  represent,  and  the  ribbon  is 
perforated  by  tliom  as  it  travels  through  the  machine.  The 
composer  is  a  circular  framework,  having  around  its 
periphery  a  series  of  pockets,  each  divided  into  eight  sec- 
tions. Concentric  within,  and  a  little  below  this  ring  of 
pockets,  is  a  revolving  wheel,  the  jieripljery  of  which  has 
a  ring  of  pickpockets,  each  with  eight  vertical  pins.  When 
during  the  revobitirtn  of  the  wheel  one  of  these  pins  rises 
above  tlie  level  of  the  others,  it  draws  out  a  type  from  one 
section  of  the  pocket  near  it,  and  drops  it  on  a  receiving 
table,  which  carries  it  round  to  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  determination  of  which  pin  or  nins  shall  he  raised  de- 
pcnrls  on  the  perforated  ribbon.  The  ribbon  is  unwound 
from  a  <lrum  or  reel,  passes  over  a  small  wheel,  and  enters 
the  machine  among  the  pockets  and  jiickpockcts.  The 
perforations  facilitate  the  action  of  little  triggers  which 
raise  the  pins.  Two  or  more  types  may  be  drawn,  or  a 
large  number  of  words  may  be  formed,  at  the  same  time. 
This  machine  may  he  worked  by  steam.  The  perforated 
ribbon  may  be  multiplicated.  and  different  sizes  of  type 
may  be  set  from  the  same  ribbon,  or  different  editions  of 
the  same  work  in  difterent  countries.  After  twenJy  years' 
labor.  M.  iJcIeambro  of  France  produced  a  machine  in 
New  York  in  IS7o  which  has  the  keys  placed  in  three 
rows,  each  key  connected  by  a  vertical  lever  with  a  cell  of 
type  placed  over  it.  The  lever,  when  tlie  key  is  pressed, 
strikes  off  the  lowermost  type  in  each  pile,  and  sends  it 
along  an  inclined  plane  to  a  justifying  apparatus.  A  dis- 
tributer, forming  a  separate  machine,  has  a  sliding  groove 
in  which  the  ty]tcs  are  placed  in  a  long  line.  A  key  is 
pressed  as  each  letter  comes  under  the  eye,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cell  is  ojiened  into  which  the  type  falls.  William 
H.  Mitchcl  of  New  York  in  I8o.'i  produced  a  machine  in 
successful  operation.  The  compositor  has  a  keyboard,  each 
key  of  which  strikes  out  a  type  from  a  brass  slide  placed  on 
an  incline.  The  type  travels  along  an  endless  band  to  a 
spot  where  it  is  turned  on  end  and  pushed  forward  by  a 
notched  wheel.  The  apparatus  comprises  numerous  bands, 
the  lengths  and  velocities  of  which  so  vary  as  to  enable 
the  types,  at  difi'erent  distances  from  the  wheel,  to  reach  it 
in  the  order  in  which  the  keys  are  struck.  The  wortis  are 
built  uj)  in  rows  ;J0  inches  long,  and  justified  by  hand.  The 
distributer  has  a  long  channel  in  which  the  lines  of  type 
are  placed,  and  pressed  forward  to  a  vibrating  metal 
finger:  this  finger  pushes  the  type  aside  separately,  and 
causes  them  to  drop  down  on  a  grooved  wheel  revolving 
horizontally.  Hy  means  of  pins  in  these  grooves  and 
nicks  on  the  type  each  type  falls  into  its  jiroper  recep- 
tacle, over  which  it  is  brougrit  by  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  John  E.  Sweet,  an  .American,  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  1SG7  exhibited  tlie  matrix  compositor.  It  is  de- 
signed to  form  the  mould  or  matrix  for  stereotype-plates. 
dispensing  with  setting  and  distributing  movable  type. 
Keys  give  to  thick,  soft,  and  dry  paper  impressions  of  (he 
required  letters  to  form  woriis,  lines,  and  sentences  for  a 
column  or  page.  (See  tlie  elaborate  report  itf  this  ma- 
chine, and  a  similar  machine  invented  by  Pierre  Flamm 
of  Fraiu'c.  and  of  other  printing  machines  and  processes 
exhibited,  by  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Parnard  in  the  flrpttrtt  u/  fhc 
U,  iS'.  Couiinltigioiirrit  to  the  Pitn'i  l'iiii-fr«nt  Kxpom'tion  of 
1867,  vol.  iii.)  0.  L.  Rrown  of  Poston  finished  in  IS70  a 
machine  to  set  and  distribute.  The  ease,  with  an  index 
showing  the  letters  at  the  bottom,  consists  of  channel.-*  to 
hold  the  type,  standing  on  their  feet,  and  the  ease  is  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  slide  by  their  own  gravity.  A 
stick,  consisting  of  a  semicircular  groove  for  receiving 
the  type,  and  a  lever  for  operating  it,  slides  in  front  of  the 
case.  As  the  handle  of  the  key  is  depres.<ed,  a  type  is 
thrust  into  the  stick,  and  when  full  the  type  is  )daced  on  a 
justifier.  The  distributer  is  a  rotating  ring  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  channels  radiate  from  the  ring. 
The  type,  fed  into  the  ring,  is  caught  by  certain  levers  ac- 
cording to  the  nick,  and  placed  in  its  proper  place.  Tho 
operation  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  common  lover- 
lock  :  the  levers  with  the  type  form  a  certain  eombiniition. 
which  will  move  around  until  it  arrives  opposite  its  own  key. 
The  lock  will  then  be  unlocked  and  the  letter  forced  out. 
The  Alden  maehine.  to  set  and  distribute  simultaneously. 
wasfirst  begun  by  Timothy  Alden  of  .Massaehusi-tts  in  lS(ft, 
which  after  his  death  was  further  unproved  by  his  brother. 
Henry  W.  Alden.  It  had  the  type  arranged  in  cells  around 
the  circumference  of  a  horlxontnl  *Theel  :  as  the  wheel  ro 
lates,  >everal  receivers  rotate  with  il,  and  these  pick  up 
the  prtqier  types  from  the  re-pective  cells.  Several  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  diflTerent  persr»ns.  A.  C. 
Richards  ohtaine<l  patents  for  two  inachines  in  the  latter 
part  of  IST.'i— one  a  o  »mp"«itor.  and  the  other  a  di-itribu- 
ter.  The  eompoiitor  cnn-ist"  of  upright  ehnnnel*  bol  liu;; 
the  type,  and  an  endless  band  with  belt-*  at  the  two  <ide^, 
which  logothor  conduct  Iho  typo  to  tho  moulb  of  the  re 
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ceiving  channel,  where  they  are  placed  upright  in  a  con-  | 
tinuous   line.     The  distributer  is  automatic,  and  with  an   ; 
excavated    rim.   by    conveyers    in    a    revolving    cylinder,  | 
guides  each  type  to  its  place.     FitHnwing  the  idea  of  Dr.  i 
Churoh'.s  machine.  Charles  S,  Westi'ott  of  New  Jersey  made  j 
further  improvements  in  his  machine,  patented  in  ISVJ. 
It  easts  directly  from  the  molten  metal,  and  sets  the  type 
in  line  for  justification.     The  type-metal  is  contained  in  a 
tank,  and  heat  applied   below.     The  metal  is  forced  into 
the  matrix,  and  the  conduit  is  then  closed  by  a  vaho-nid, 
which,  projecting  slightly,  forms  a  small  cavity  in  the  foot 
of  the  type,  instead  of  the  usual  jet.     The  mutal-pot  has 
one  nipple  suitably  arranged  to  meet  the  matrix.     A  mat- 
rix is  provided  for  every  character,  and  all  the  matrices 
rest  on  a  stuck  away  from  the  metal-pot.     When  a  key  is 
struck,  the  corresponding  matrix  is  brought  forward  to  a 
straight   race,  where  a  carrier  lifts  it  froiu  the  stock  and 
takes  it  to  the  nipple,  where  it  receives  a  portion  of  metal. 
The  matrix  is  carried  to  its  stock,  the  mould   opens,  the 
type  is  seized  by  a  hook  and  carried  to  cutters  and  rubbers, 
where  it  is  drosseil.  and  taken  to  a  receiving-stick,  whence 
it  is  justified.     This   dispenses  with  distributing,  as  the 
dead  matter  is  melted  when  wanted. 

Unit  i>/  Measurement. — The  compositor  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  ems  he  sets — a  method  found  most 
just,  owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  amount  of 
type  put  together  by  a  quick  and  clean  compositor  and 
that  by  a  slow  one  or  one  who  makes  many  errors.  Diffi- 
cult manuscript  or  intricate  composition,  however,  is 
generally  done  at  a  certain  prii.:e  per  week.  The  letter  m 
was  at  one  time  perfectly  square,  and  the  square  space — a 
space  having  the  width  (Fig.  1,  a  to  li)  equal  to  the  depth 
(Fig.  1,  h  to  il) — has  since  taken  the  name  em  ;  and  half 
this  space,  an  n,  being  equal  to  half  of  m,  took  the  name 
of  en.  The  reader  may  always  know  the  em  of  the  type 
in  which  a  book  is  printed  by  observing  the  space  left  be- 
tween a  period  and  a  capital  letter — that  is,  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  sentences — or  the  space  before  the  beginning 
of  a  paragra])h.  The  en  is  used  to  measure  the  matter  in 
England,  and  the  em  in  America.  In  measuring  the  width 
of  columns  or  pages,  the  letter  m  is  placed  sidewisc  in  the 
stick,  thus, 

aaassaasaaassaegasasaaaaaa; 

and  the  number  of  these,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lines  in  length,  will  give  the  number  of  ems:  for  instance, 
this  CvcL0P.€DiA  is  set  in  minion  type.  26  ems  wide  in  a 
column,  91  lines  long  (not  counting  head-  and  foot-lines), 
and  two  columns  in  a  page — 26  X  91  X  2,  making  i7'-i2  ems 
in  a  page.  The  average  number  of  pieces  of  metal,  spaces 
and  letters,  is  2.25  to  an  em,  so  that  1000  ems  contain  iibuut 
2250  pieces.  In  an  average  page  of  this  CvcLor.KiHA 
there  are  1730  words,  9.5  words  to  a  line.  5  letters  to  a 
word;  in  addition,  the  spaces  average  2.25  ems  in  a  line, 
and  409  ems  in  a  page.  Words,  therefore,  in  the  English 
language  average  5  letters,  and  in  type  2.5  ems  each.  The 
average  number  of  ems  a  compositor  will  set  in  an  hour 
is  1000,  for  which  he  is  paid  about  50  cents.  He  is  not 
paid  for  distributing  to  fill  his  case,  or  for  correcting  the 
errors  he  makes  in  comjtosition.  Many  compositors  are 
reported  to  have  set  from  1500  to  2000  ems  per  hour,  and 
a  large  number  average  over  1300  ems.  The  best  authen- 
ticated case  is  that  of  George  Arensberg,  the  '*  velocipede  " 
in  New  York  City,  who  in  a  match  in  Feb.,  1S71,  set  2064: 
ems  solid  minion  in  one  hour.  An  important  element  in 
judging  of  fast  composition  which  has  never  been  recorded 
is  that  of  the  measurement  of  the  alphabet  ;  for  a  com- 
positor will  certainly  set  more  with  an  alphabet  measuring 
14  or  more  ems  than  he  can  with  book-type  measuring  12 
ems  or  less.  To  ascertain  what  a  manuscript  work  will 
make  in  print,  count  the  number  of  words  in  a  fair  page 
of  the  manuscript,  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  pages. 
Take  a  printed  page  of  the  desired  size  and  style  of  type, 
count  the  words,  and  divide  the  number  of  words  in  the 
manuscript  work  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  printed 
page,  and  it  will  give  the  number  of  printed  pages,  nearly. 
Make-up. — In  newspaper-work  or  work  requiring  many 
corrections,  or  for  other  reasons,  a  proof  is  taken  of  the 
matter  secured  in  a  galley  in  long  pieces,  read,  and  cor- 
rected, sent  to  the  author,  and  then  made  up,  read,  cor- 
rected, and  sent  to  press  or  stereotyped.  Usually,  it  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "  maker-up,"  who,  having  set 
the  appropriate  headings,  places  a  head-line  at  the  top  of 
the  matter,  containing  the  running  title  of  the  book  or  the 
appropriate  subdivisions  of  the  work,  divides  the  matter 
into  pages  with  a  gauge,  affixes  the  foot-Hne — a  blank  line 
put  at  the  bottom  of  a  page — containing  sometimes  the 
signature  or  folio,  and  binds  the  page  with  cord.  A  proof, 
termed  the  '*  first  proof,"  is  taken,  given  to  the  proof-reader, 
who  carefully  compares  it  with  the  author's  copy  by  the 
aid  of  a  copy-holder,  who  reads  aloud,  and  the  errors  noted 


are  corrected  by  the  compositor.     It  is  not  necessary  to 

explain  the  symbols  useii  by  the  proof-reader  in  noting  the 
corrections  for  the  compositor,  nor  expatiate  on  his  require- 
ments and  education.  The  .symbols,  however,  may  be  seen 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  on  page  1096,  but  as  they  are  aj)t 
to  be  used  wrongly,  it  is  best  for  the  author  to  mark  out 
any  wrong  word  or  words  entirely,  and  write  jjlainly  in 
the  margin  what  he  desires.  If  he  wishes  anything  taken 
out,  he  should  write  in  the  margin  dtlr,  meaning  "take 
out."  A  second  proof,  or  "  revise,"  is  coui|iarcd  with  t'.ie 
first,  and  sent  to  the  author  for  his  revision.  His  correc- 
tions are  made,  and  the  third  or  "  press  proof"  is  carefully 
read,  generally  by  a  more  skilful  proof-reader  than  the 
first,  when  the  corrections  are  made,  anil  the  matter  is 
ready  for  the  press  or  for  stereotyping  or  electrotyping. 

Jnipueitiitn. — This  is  the  method  of  so  arranging  the 
pages  that  the}'  will  be  in  consecutive  order  when  the  sheet 
or  section  of  a  book  is  fohlcd.  When  the  pages  are  to  be 
stereotyped  or  electrotyped,  only  a  few  pages  in  their 
regular  order  are  secured  together  and  cast;  yet  these  cast 
pages  are  afterward  imposed  on  the  press  in  the  -same 
manner  as  described  below.  For  over  400  years  imposition 
remained  merely  a  trial  process,  the  few  early  modes  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  to  the  present  time  without  any  at- 
tempt at  systematic  explanation.  (Jcorge  H.  llidwell  of 
New  York,  in  his  Trent ise  on  the  /mposilinn  n/'  Forms 
(1864),  was  tlic  first  one  to  show  the  prin<Mples  which 
govern  imposition,  giving  the  reasons,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  lead.  The  ])ages  are  laid  u]ion  a  marble  or 
iron  table,  called  the  stone.  Any  number  of  pages  may  be 
imposed  in  one  form,  from  2  to  12S,  accor<ling  to  the  size. 
The  first  page  in  simple  forms  is  ]ilaced  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  with  the  foot  of  the  page  towanl  the  imposer,  and 
when  completed  the  last  page  is  found  at  its  side.  The 
second  page  and  the  next  to  the  last  are  together;  the 
third  and  the  third  from  the  last,  and  so  on,  advancing  one 
from  the  first  tolio  and  receding  one  from  the  last,  until 
the  two  mid<lle  pages  are  reached,  which  are  in  the  4to  the 
2d  and  3d  ;  in  the  8vo.  the  4th  and  5th  ;  in  the  12mo,  the 
6th  and  7th  ;  in  the  16mo,  the  8th  and  9th  ;  in  the  24rao, 
the  12th  and  13th.  and  so  on.  (The  terms  4to,  Svo,  etc. 
hero  refer  to  the  number  of  pages  in  a  form,  the  usual 
designation  of  printers.)  The  imposition  of  the  octavo.  Fig, 
9,  and  of  the  duodecimo.  Fig.  10,  will  illustrate  the  princi- 
ple, the  folio  at  one  end  of  the  page  representing  the  head. 
jpj(j    g  The  pages  are  adjusted  to 

the  required  distance  apart 
■        "  "  the 

or 
plaeeil  around  them, 
and  wood  or  metal  furniture, 
half  an  inidi  high,  of  various 
!!.!,  some 
pages, 
some 
between  the  pages,  called 
*'  gutters,"  and  others  :it  the 
sides  and  feet,  called  "  side-  " 
and  *' foot-sticks."  The  lat- 
ter are  larger  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  so  that  small 
wedges  of  wood,  or  "  quoins," 
may  be  driven  tightly  be- 
them  and  the  sides  of 
:hase,  locking  the  type 
making  it  like  a  solid 
piece,  which  may  be  lifted 
and  placed  on  the  press. 
The  general  practice  up  to  recent  date  was  to  place  the 
pages  which  would  appear  on  the  outside  of  a  sheet  in  a 
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Imposition  of  the  Octavo. 
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Imposition  of  the  Duodecimo. 

single  chase,  and  the  inside  pages  in  another  chase,  re- 
quiring every  sheet  to  be  printed  from  two  forms  for  one 
copy.     All  the  pages   of  a  single  sheet  arc  now  usually 
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placeJ  in  one  cha^e,  and  the  paper  turned  over  on  the 
press,  makin;;;  two  copies-  at  two  impressions.  The  chase 
is  crossed  by  two  iron  bars,  represented  by  the  long  lines 
across  Figs.  9  and  10,  which  support  and  keep  the  chase 
from  springing. 

Sifjnittnres. — The  signature  is  a  figure  or  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  every  form, 
or  a  section  or  sub-section  of  a  form,  to  denote  the  order  of 
the  sheets,  and  serves  as  a  guide  tt>  the  binder.  In  an 
edition  of  Terence,  printed  by  Antonio  Zonit  :tt  Milan  in 
I47(t,  signatures  were  used,  and  it  is  the  first  bnok  known 
to  have  them.  Catch-words  were  once  extensively  used, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  show  the  connecting 
word  on  the  next  page,  and  are  said  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Vindeline  di  Sjjori  in  Venice.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
article  it  is  shown  that  the  Assyrians  used  catch-words. 
The  English  generally  use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
omitting  J,  V,  W,  which  were  not  used  in  the  Gothic  letters 
of  the  early  printers;  and  if  the  sheets  extend  beyond  Z, 
the  letters  are  doubled  or  preceded  by  a  figure.  The  Ameri- 
can practice,  and  that  of  most  European  nations,  is  to  use 
figures,  a  section  to  be  inset  being  distinguished  by  a  star 
after  the  signature  figure,  and  is  the  simplest  and  readiest 
fnr  the  binder.  "When  it  is  desired  to  print  the  same  book 
both  as  an  octavo  and  as  a  duodecimo,  or  otherwise,  figures 
are  used  to  indicate  the  signatures  of  the  one,  and  letters 
the  signatures  of  the  other.  The  position  of  the  signature 
(1)  anii  star  signature  (1*)  is  noted  in  Figs.  9  and  10.  A 
star  signature  shows  that  that  part  of  the  sheet  is  cut  off 
and  jduced  inside  the  first  part  when  folded.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  on  what  page  the  signature  is  put  in  the 
octavo,  duodecimo,  and  eighteenmo.  and  also  the  amount 
of  paper  required  to  print  lUOO  copies  of  every  sheet,  a 
ream  counting  20  quires  of  24  sheets,  or  4S0  sheets: 
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In  the  duodecimo,  the  inside  eight  pages,  marked  star,  are 
cut  otf  and  phiced  in  the  miildle  of  the  sheet.  In  the 
eighteenmo.  the  sheet  i.s  cut  into  three  sections  of  twelve 
pages;  the  inside  four  pages,  marked  star,  of  the  different 
sections  arc  cut  off  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  section, 
and  the  three  sections  are  placed  side  by  side.  Forms  com- 
posed of  several  sections  of  eight,  twelve,  or  si.\tecn  pages 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Sizt')i  of  ItitulcH. — The  descriptive  names  of  the  sizes  of 
books  refer  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  originated  from 
the  number  of  leaves  into  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
folded  after  printing.  The  facility  of  paper  manufacture 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  printers  any  si/e  of  sheet, 
so  that  the  si/e  of  the  page  of  a  book  now  dcpendH  only 
(tn  the  wish  of  the  publisher.  The  book  wlien  bound  is 
termed  according  to  the  nearest  siao  of  the  regular  sheets. 
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Tho  sixc  of  |in]icr  culled  medium.  111  by  24  inches,  is  the 
stnndiird  by  which  nil  fitm  of  books,  not  otherwino  upo- 
oifioally  described,  arc  clussilied  ;  und  quartu,  uctavo,  duo- 


decimo, etc..  mean  that  the  leaves  of  books  of  these  sites 
are  neai-ly  the  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  etc..  of  the  medium 
sheet.  The  length  of  the  .\merican  |iage  is  usuullv  about 
one-half  more  than  its  width.  The  Knglish  is  two  or 
three  lines  of  letter-press  shorter.  The  preceding  table 
shows  the  usual  sizes. 

.Siertioii/piiirj. — This  is  the  art  of  making  plates  cast  in 
one  piece  of  type-metal  from  the  surface  of  one  or  more 
pages  of  type.  To  Kirmin  I)id..t  of  Paris  is  ilue  the  word 
alermti/jic  ((ir.  o-repw.  "  li.xed,"  and  riiiro?,  •'  ilnpression  ") 
under  which  the  editions  printed  by  his  process  were 
known,  and  which  is  now  a  word  used  in  literary  as  well 
as  technical  language.  The  necessity  early  arose  for  some 
means  to  preserve  large  works  in  type  to  be  printed  as  oc- 
casion demanded,  without  retjuiring  the  expensive  and  in- 
convenient mode  of  using  and  resetting  the  ordinary  type. 
Indeed,  the  first  known  instance  was  the  Bible,  which  Van 
der  iMey  of  Antwerji  in  IG'JS  printed  from  type  which  had 
been  soldered  at  the  bottom.  Stereotyping  proper  was  in- 
vented by  William  (ied,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, about  1725,  who  used  the  plaster-of-Paris  ^iroeess, 
which  is  still  the  most  eflicient  method.  Certain  liiblcs 
and  prayer-books  were  stereotyped  by  him  for  Cambridge 
University  about  ITiil,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  printers 
prevented  their  use,  and  the  process  was  abandoned  for 
many  years.  Two  plates  escaped  destruetiim.  and  are 
printed  in  Hansard's  Typinjrnjihia  (lf<2o).  (ied.  however, 
afterward  successfully  executed  several  editions  of  Sallust 
in  Edinburgh  by  his  process,  the  edition  of  IT.'t'.i  being  the 
first  book  correctly  ])rinted  from  stereotype  plates.  Firmin 
IHdot.  as  already  noticorl,  about  the  same  time  had  hard 
type  made,  J)agcs  of  wliii-h  he  inipresscl  upon  S(»ft  lead, 
which  he  laiil  upon  molten  lead  just  about  to  solidify,  and 
obtaine<i  a  cast.  He  believed  this  process  more  successful 
in  obtaining  a  sharp  cast  of  the  type  than  by  the  plaster 
process :  but  it  was  not  used  to  any  extent.  Other  processes 
were  trieil,  but  were  little  used.  In  I74;t,  l)r.  Cadwalader 
Colden  explained  a  process  of  stereotyping  to  Franklin,  and 
his  nephew,  lienjaniin  Meeom,  cast  jdates  for  some  pages 
of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Alexander  Tilloch  <)f  (Jlasgow 
rediscovered  the  art  in  I'Sl,  and  about  1810,  Karl  .Stan- 
hope introiluced  (Jed's  process  with  impro^'cments,  since 
which  time  it  has  extended  widely  and  successfully. 
Through  r>avid  Bruce  stere<ityping  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  in  l.^l.'l,  as  noticed  previously.  Tho  Lttrijer  C»t. 
rehimn  ft/  r/ie  WrHtminvter  A«armt/i/  claims  on  its  title-page 
to  have  been  the  first  work  stereotyped  in  .America,  ilated 
,Iune,  1813.  Three  processes  are  now  in  general  use — the 
plaster,  tho  daffy  and  the /j"/>i'er-Hictr/jr  process. 

PlaHlt^r  Process, — For  stereotyping  the  type  is  set  with 
high  spaces,  etc.,  whereas  for  the  press  they  are  generally 
about  one-third  shorter.  The  type  used  to  have  the  shoul- 
ders bevelled,  until  David  Bruce,  for  greater  facility,  and 
to  make  the  plates  thinner,  introduced  type  having  the 
shoulders  high  and  square,  as  in  F'ig.  1.  Only  a  few  pages 
are  imposed  at  a  time,  in  a  chase  thinner  than  that  used 
for  jjrinting.  the  pages  having  guard-liiies  at  the  top.  and 
bearers  scattered  thrtuigh  the  larger  blanks  in  the  pages. 
The  surface  is  cleaned,  oiled  with  sweet  oil.  and  a  frame, 
called  a  *'  flask,"  put  around  the  form  to  hold  tho  fluid 
plaster.  Thr^uigh  the  c(»rners  of  the  flask  arc  thumb- 
screws, to  lc\cl  the  frame  and  gratlually  lift  it  from  the 
type  when  the  plaster  is  set.  Fine  plaster  of  I'aris  is  used, 
mi.\ed  with  water  to  a  half-fluid  state,  and  a  little  salt  to 
aid  the  setting.  Some  of  the  plaster  is  poured  over  tho 
face  of  the  type,  ami  with  a  buckskin  roller  slowly  worked 
into  the  hollows  to  expel  the  air  and  lill  the  surtuce.  when 
the  rest  of  tho  plaster  is  poured  on.  levelled,  ami  allowed 
to  set.  The  screws  are  gently  turne«l  to  raise  (he  mould 
from  the  type,  and  the  mould  triinuicd.  Tho  mould  used 
to  be  baked  to  expel  the  moisture,  but  it  is  usual  now  to 
jiut  it  into  the  casting-pan.  and  by  a  crane  allowed  lo  float 
on  the  molten  metal  for  about  live  minutes,  which  dries  the 
mould  and  heals  the  pan.  The  metal  is  st.fter  than  type- 
metal,  consisting  of  91  parts  of  lead.  A  of  antimony,  and 
■I  of  tin.  The  easting  pan  is  of  iron,  with  sloping  sides, 
about  '211  by  15  inches,  and  IJ  inches  in  depth,  having  a 
cover  with  the  corners  cut  ofl'  and  holes  in  the  centre.  In 
the  bottom  is  a  floater  or  iron  plale.  on  which  several  moulds 
arc  placed  face  downward,  leaving  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  between  the  cover  and  the  moulds.  The  pan  is  at 
taehed  lo  a  crane  bv  a  movable  hamlle.  When  the  pan  is 
heated,  it  is  pressed  into  the  molten  metal,  whicli  enters 
through  Ihe  corners,  covers  the  floater,  and  finds  its  woy 
between  it  anil  the  moulils.  filling  up  the  interval  und 
pressing  upward  against  the  fuee  of  the  moulds,  when  the 
pan  is  removed,  cooled  with  water,  and,  as  Ihe  nielnl 
shrinks  on  cooling,  more  metal  is  poureil  in  Ihnmgh  lb' 
corners.  The  cast  is  removed  fnmi  Ihe  pan,  the  pUl* 
freed  from  Ihe  plaster,  and  the  backs  shaveil  in  a  idanim- 
machine  to  the  (hiokneu  of  »buut  tbrcn-iixteenlhi  of  .ii 
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inch.  The  face  is  examined,  any  pieces  of  plaster  or  metal 
in  the  letters  picked  out,  defective  letters  made  perfect  or 
cut  out  with  II  chisel  and  rephiced  with  ordinary  type  sol- 
dered at  the  buck,  and  tbo  plate  finished.  Stereotyjie 
plates  are  used  on  the  pre?s  with  blocks  of  wood  or  metal 
to  make  them  ty]>e-high,  and  havinj;  clamps  to  hold  tbc 
idates.  This  process  is  u«ed  for  book-work.  A  cheajier 
process  is  used  for  temporary  work,  as  circulars,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  by  the  clay  process. 

fVrt//  /Voces*. — For  this  process  a  composition  of  2  parts 
of  dry  china  clay  and  I  part  of  powdered  soapstone  is 
sifted  through  tine  bolting-cloth,  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  tough  dough,  and  laid  away  for  about  a 
mouth  before  using.  A  small  press  is  used  like  tlie  copy- 
ing-|)ress,  on  the  bed  of  which  the  form  is  placed,  and  the 
type  brushed  with  benzene  or  kerosene  oil.  Some  of  the 
dried  composition  is  mixed  with  a  little  gum-arabic  water 
and  with  ]daster  of  Paris,  placed  on  an  iron  plate,  and  set 
in  a  frame  attached  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  This  frame 
is  turned  down  on  the  form,  covered  with  muslin  and 
paper,  the  bed  run  under  the  platen,  and  an  impression 
taken  to  cause  the  clay  to  flow  into  the  blank  spaces  and 
give  the  general  outlines  of  the  typo.  The  frame  is  raised, 
the  cloth  and  paper  removed,  and  also  any  superfluous  ma- 
terial thrown  up  by  the  pressure;  tbo  press  is  closed,  and 
a  complete  impression  taken,  imbedding  the  type  in  the 
clay  to  the  desired  extent.  This  process  is  repeated  one 
or  more  times  to  give  depth  to  the  cups  of  the  letters. 
The  plate  carrying  the  mould  is  reraoveil,  dried,  and 
heated  on  the  metal.  The  mould  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  an  iron  wire,  another  ])Iate  clamped  over  it,  and 
the  whole  put  into  tbc  trough  of  molten  metal,  the  open 
edge  of  the  mould  upward,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured. 
When  cooled,  the  plate  is  finished  as  before, 

Papie.r-Mdche  Process. — In  1848  the  French  introduced 
the  papier-mache  process  for  books.  It  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  New  York,  and  soon  extensively  used  for 
newspapers  on  account  of  its  great  advantages  both  in 
saving  type  and  time.  For  this  process  the  spaces  need 
not  be  high.  With  the  matrix  is  used  a  paste  formed  of 
5  ounces  of  flour,  7  ounces  of  white  starch,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  powdered  alum,  and  4  quarts  of  water.  The  first 
three  are  mixed  with  a  Httlo  of  the  water,  cold,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
boiling,  gradually  added.  It  is  put  over  a  fire  and  stirred 
till  it  boils,  then  cooled.  AVhen  about  to  be  used,  Spanish 
whiting  is  added  till  not  too  stiff,  and  passed  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  paper  matrix  is 
formed  by  spreading  the  paste  over  a  sheet  of  thick,  un- 
sized, and  soft  paper,  and  covering  it  successively  with 
three  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  smoothly  placed  one  over  the 
other.  It  is  saturated  with  water  and  laid  away  for  use 
the  next  day.  The  face  of  the  type  is  brushed  with  olive 
oil :  the  tissue  side  of  the  matrix  is  prepared  with  powdered 
French  chalk,  smoothed  over  with  a  preparing  brush,  and 
laid  upon  the  type.  A  piece  of  damp  linen  is  placed  over 
the  back,  and  the  whole  gently  beaten  on  to  the  type  with 
a  large  brush.  The  cloth  is  removed,  and  another  sheet 
of  matrix-paper  placed  on  the  back  of  the  matrix,  and 
both  then  beaten  to  perfect  the  impression  and  unite  the 
two  sheets.  A  blanket  is  put  over  the  matrix  and  form, 
and  placed  under  the  drying-press,  which  is  screwed  down, 
and  heated  by  steam  till  the  matrix  dries.  The  matrix  is 
removed,  warmed  on  the  moulding-press,  placed  in  a  heated 
casting-mould,  and  a  gauge,  to  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  stereotype  plate,  placed  on  it  which  extends  around 
three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  open  fourth  side  serving  to 
pour  in  the  molten  metal.  A  cover  is  screwed  tight  over 
the  whole,  the  mould  tipjieJ  to  bring  the  mouth  up.  and 
the  metal  poured  in.  The  plate  is  removed  and  finished. 
As  may  be  observed,  the  paper  matrix  may  be  rounded  to 
any  curve  by  placing  it  in  a  mould  having  the  required 
curvature.  The  cast  does  not  destroy  the  paper  matrix, 
and  it  may  be  used  to  furnish  twenty  or  more  duplicate 
plates.  By  this  ]>rocess  plates  may  be  made  ready  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  or  may  be  tinished  in  fifteen  minutes  if 
necessary.  It  is  this  process  that  enables  the  newspapers 
to  print  large  editions  by  furnishing  duplicates  and  print- 
ing on  several  presses,  as  well  as  saving  the  wear  of  the 
type,  or  setting  the  type  in  duplicate,  as  was  necessary  for 
some  time  on  the  London  Times,  Stereotype  jdates  will 
print  about  100,000  impressions,  and  up  to  200,000  or  more. 

Ele<-tro(iipincf. — For  large  numbers  of  copies  electrotyp- 
ing  is  more  durable  than  stereotyping.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  electro-plating,  which  is  explained  in  the  article  Elkc- 
TROTYPE.  It  originated  with  Joseph  A.  Adams,  a  wood- 
engraver  of  New  York,  in  1839-41,  who  reproduced  an 
engraving,  and  afterward,  in  1S43.  the  various  borders 
around  the  large  engravings  in  H(nf>rr'n  Illn»trnted  Bibh. 
The  process  rapidly  extended,  and  improvements  were 
made  by  Wilcox,  Filmer,  Gay,  Lovejoy,  Knight,  and  oth- 


I  ers.  This  process  requires  high  spaces.  The  form  is  coated 
with  graphite  with  a  soft  hatter's  brush.  The  mould  is 
formed  of  the  best  pure  yellow  beeswa.x,  which  is  melted 
and  run  into  a  shallow  moulding-pan.  This  is  secured  to 
the  head  of  a  press,  and  the  form  placed  on  the  bed.  which 
!  is  raised  by  toggle-joint  or  hydraulic  pressure  to  deliver 
the  impression  of  the  type  upon  the  wax.  The  pan  is  re- 
moved, and  where  there  are  large  blanks  some  wax  is  run 
or  "built"  on  them  to  make  them  deeper  in  the  plate. 
That  the  electric  current  may  deposit  the  cop|ier  on  the 
mould,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  made  a 
conductor,  which  is  obtained  by  working  fincly-i>ulvcrized 
graphite  into  the  letters  and  lines.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  dry  graphite.  Silas  I*.  Knight's  wet  process  is 
expeditious,  and  prevents  the  dust  flying  around.  The 
wax  mould  is  laid  face  upward  on  the  floor  of  an  enclosed 
box,  and  a  torrent  of  finely-pulverized  graphite  suspended 
in  water  is  poured  upon  it  by  means  of  a  rotary  putup.  a 
hose,  and  a  distributing  nozzle,  which  dashes  the  liquid 
equally  over  the  whole  surface.  Washing  removes  the  su- 
perfluous graphite.  This  process  also  coats  the  mould  with 
graphite,  wets  it  ready  for  the  bath,  and  expels  air-bubbles 
from  the  letters.  After  the  dry  process,  the  face  of  the  ma- 
trix is  wetted  to  drive  away  films  or  bubbles  of  air.  The 
mould  thus  prepared  is  phiced  in  a  bath  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  made  part  of  the  electric 
circuit,  in  which  is  also  included  the  zinc  element  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  other  bath.  The  current  de- 
posits a  film  of  copper  on  the  grajihitic  surface  of  the 
mould,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  thick  it  is  taken  from 
the  bath,  the  wax  removed,  the  shell  trimmed,  the  back 
tinned,  straightened,  and  filled  in  with  an  alloy  of  type- 
metal,  and  shaved  to  the  proper  thickness.  A  quicker  i)ro- 
cess  is  that  of  Knight,  which  consists  in  dusting  fine  iron 
filings  on  the  wet  graphite  surface,  and  pouring  on  it  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  the  acid  leaves  the 
copper,  forms  a  sulphate  with  the  iron,  and  frees  the  cop- 
per, which  is  immediately  deposited  in  a  metallic  form  on 
the  graphite.  The  film  is  afterward  increased  in  the  elec- 
tric bath.  Electrotype  plates  will  print  over  300,000  im- 
pressions with  little  wear. 

In  all  the  processes  for  stereotyping  and  electrotyping, 
machinery  has  been  introduced  to  expedite  the  mouhling 
and  finishing,  and  may  be  run  by  steam  and  employ 
steam  for  the  drying.  These  machines  are  furnished  by 
R.  Hoe  k  Co.  of  New  Y'ork,  descriptions  of  which  may  ho 
obtained  in  theircatalogues.  and  their  machinery  is  now  in 
use  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Cupper-fuced  Type. — In  18o0,  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton  of  New 
York  invented  his  process  for  copper-facing  type,  which 
permits  the  use  of  type  for  a  longer  time  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  methods,  no  practicable  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  type-metal  having  yet  been  found.  Stereo- 
type plates  may  also  be  copper-faced. 

Pruitiuf]  Ink. — The  requirements  of  printing  ink  are — 
intensenesp  of  color,  impalpability,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  type  perfectly,  quitting  the  surface  when  the  paper  is 
pressed  upon  it  and  adhering  to  the  paper,  not  smearing 
after  printing,  and  retaining  its  appearance  without 
change.     (For  its  composition  see  Ink.) 

Prinfini]  Riflhrn. — In  the  early  days  of  printing  the  ink 
was  applied  to  the  type  by  balls,  made  of  a  sort  of  wooden 
funnel  with  handles,  the  cavities  of  which  were  filled  with 
wool  or  hair,  and  a  piece  of  felt  or  leather  nailed  over  the 
cavity,  and  made  soft  by  soaking  in  urine  and  being  well 
rubbed.  One  of  these  the  pressman  took  in  each  hand, 
and.  applying  theui  to  the  ink-table,  daubed  and  knocked 
them  together  to  distribute  the  ink  equally,  and  then 
blacked  the  form  by  beating  the  balls  upon  the  face  of  the 
type.  Rollers  wound  with  cloth  and  covered  with  soft 
leather  were  next  introduced;  but  to  B.  Foster  of  Eng- 
land is  due  the  invention  of  the  present  roller.  These 
rollers  consist  of  a  composition  of  glue  and  molasses, 
boiled  together,  and  run  on  a  cylinder  of  wood  covering 
an  iron  rod,  which  works  in  a  handle  or  in  a  proper  frame 
for  large  presses.  The  cylinder  is  rolled  over  the  type,  and 
thus  applied  in  a  quick  and  even  manner.  Other  compo- 
sitions have  been  tried  for  rollers,  but  this  is  found  the 
only  practicable  one  on  account  of  its  peculiar  SDftness, 
even  retention  of  the  ink,  and  cheapness.  The  balls,  how- 
ever, are  the  best  means  for  inking  fine  wood-engravings 
and  producing  brilliant  impressions. 

Paper. — The  papier  used  in  printing  is  always  dampened 
before  use.  as  wet  paper  takes  the  ink  better  than  dry,  and 
is  now  generally  wet  by  a  wetting-jjrcss.  Paper  is  usually 
supplied  by  the  ream  of  20  quires  of  24  sheets,  or  480 
sheets  per  ream.  For  the  perfecting-press  paper  is  sup- 
plietl  from  3  to  5  miles  long,  a  single  web  containing  from 
5000  to  10,000  sheets.  (See  Paper.)  After  printing,  for 
book-work  the  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry,  placed  between 
sheets  of  thin  smooth  mill-board,  placed  in  an  hydraulio 
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press,  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  smooths  and 
restores  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  paper.  The  sheets 
are  ;vl'terward  forwarder  by  the  binder.  (.See  Uookbi.vdi.ng.) 
The  l'i-iiHin,i-J'ic«9. — The  earliest  form  of  the  printin;;- 
press  was  an  adaptation  of  the  wooden  sc-rew-prcss. 
Copies  of  the  earlier  block-books  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  a  rubbing  process,  and  perhaps  afterward  by  beating  a 
block  of  wood  with  a  mallet  on  the  paper,  as  proofs  arc 
yet  taken  of  large  forms  before  putting  on  the  pre.«s. 
About  1G20,  Blaew  of  Amsterdam  made  some  improve- 
ments. His  press  had  a  travelling  bed,  a  platen  depressed 
by  a  screw  moved  by  a  lever,  and  a  spring  to  raise  the 
screw  and  platen  after  the  delivery  of  tlio  impression.  This 
press,  with  little  alteration,  was  used  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half.  In  172a  the  press  upon  which  Franklin  worked 
in  London  was  a  Blaew  press,  with  minor  details,  known 
as  the  Mauiagc  press,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  patent 
office  at  Washington.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Centennial 
Fig.  11. 
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E.\hibition  at  Philadel|)hia  in  1S76,  and  is  represented  in 
Fig.  11.  .•\bout  the  beginning  of  this  century  Karl  stan- 
hope introduced  a  press,  the  frame  of  one  jiiecc  of  iron, 
operated  by  a  lever  and  toggle-joint.  George  Clymcr  of 
Philadeliihia  made  the  first  important  American  improve- 
ment in  his  '•  Columbian  "  press  about  1S17,  using  a  com- 
pound lever  to  give  the  power  to  the  platen.  This  was 
succeeded  by  Peter  Smith's  hand-press,  which  gave  way 
to  the  hand-press,  invented  by  Samuel  Rust  in  1S20.  now 
known  as  the  •' Washington  "  (Fig.  121.  It  is  made  <d" 
Bcvcn  sizes  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  and  is  in  general  use  for 

Fig.  12. 
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fine  hand  press-work.  \  bed  slides  on  a  track,  and  is  run 
in  un<i  out  from  under  the  platen  by  a  turning  crank, 
which  has  a  belt  attachcil  to  its  pulley.  The  platen  is  de- 
pressed by  a  compound  le\er  acting  on  a  toggle-joint,  ami 
tln'  platen  is  lifted  by  springs  on  each  side.  A  frame, 
called  the  tympnn,  covered  with  cloth,  is  attached  to  the 
bed,  ^vhi<d\  is  interposed  between  the  type  and  the  platen 
when  pressure  is  made  on  the  type.  .Another  frame,  called 
the  frisket,  is  attached  to  the  tympan,  which  is  covered 


with  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  only  the  part  printed  upon 
cut  .away,  which  prevents  the  blanks,  etc.,  from  printing 
on  the  sheet  of  paper.  An  automatic  ink-roller  is  als3 
attached  to  this  press,  which  is  operated  by  a  Kci"ht 
raised  by  the  |hiII  of  the  pressman.  The  descent  of  the 
weight  draws  the  roller  over  the  type,  and  returns  it  to  the 
inking-tahle  while  the  pressman  is  placing  another  sheet 
upon  the  tympan  and  folding  upon  it  the  frisket.  In  hand- 
lirinting  the  lorm  ,d'  type  is  placed  on  the  bed,  inked  with 
a  roller,  damp  paper  placed  on  the  tympan,  the  frisket 
lolded  over  the  j.aper,  and  the  tympan  turned  down  on  the 
type.  The  bed  is  rolled  un.ler  the  platen,  the  lever-handle 
IS  turned,  the  bed  rolled  out,  the  tympan  raised,  and  the 
sheet  removed.  A  good  pressman  can  print  about  2000 
im|)ressions  a  day. 

Juh-l'renHra.—A  great  variety  of  handy  job-presses  are 
made  in  America,  generally  known  from"  their  makers  or 
by  some  trade-mark,  as  the  II. )c,  Adams.  Ruggles,  Wells, 
Degener,  Globe.  Cincinnati,  Universal,  (iordon,  and  others| 
whichprintcardsorsheets  up  to  half  medium.  A  large  niiin- 
Flo.  13.  )"''■  "f  small  presses  are  also 

in  use  specially  to  ]irint 
cards,  and  also  adapted  to 
rint  cards  in  colors,  num- 
ter  them  consecutively,  and 
print  coupims  with  the  tick- 
ets, the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Hoe.  The  principle 
of  the  ordinary  job-jiresses 
is  shown  in  Fig.  i:i,  a  verti- 
cal section  of  the  Gorclon 
press.  The  form  of  typo, 
secured  in  a  chose,  is  elaiiip- 
cd  to  the  bed  h,  which  rocks 
on  the  pivot  .-.  and  comes 
into  parallelism  with  the 
platen  p  when  the  impression  is  about  to  be  given.  The 
platen  rocks  on  the  shaft  (/,  propelled  by  pitman  and 
gearing  from  the  treadle  r.  The  arm  m  »'  is  the  roller- 
carrier,  which  swings  on  a  pivot  c.  and  carries  the  rollers 
II  11  alternately  over  the  toriii  and  over  the  revolving  disk 
(,  which  distributes  the  ink;  7  is  a  counterweight  to  bal- 
ance the  swinging  bed  and  altachnients,  and  operates  the 
movable  fingers  by  a  spring-bar  u.  A  feed-hoard  r  rests 
on  top  of  the  frame  of  the  press.  It  will  print  about  lUUO 
copies  an  hour. 

Puirei-l'ieHK. — The  hand-)iress  was  deficient  in  speed, 
and  attempts  wore  made  to  print  more  rapidly.  In  I "'.10, 
W.  Nicholson  patented  a  cylinder  press,  which,  though 
unsuccessful,  contained  the  principles  of  all  the  modern 
presses.  The  first  working  j>iess  was  invented  by  T. 
Kiinig.  a  native  of  Sn.vuny,  in  isl  1.  for  the  I.imdon  Tini>:n, 
the  issue  of  Nov.  2S  being  the  first  newspaper  printed  by 
machinery.  In  this  press  the  type  on  a  llai  iicil  passed 
alternately  beneath  the  ink-rollers  and  the  cylinder  carry- 
ing the  sheet  of  paper,  .\nother  cylinder,  carrying  the 
sheet,  was  afterward  added,  the  type  passing  beneath 
both,  between  which  were  placed  the  ink-rollers.  This 
printed  111)0  impressions  an  nour.  Kiinig  in  ISIo  formed 
a  press  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet:  it  resembled 
two  single  jiresses  placed  with  their  cylinders  toward  each 
other,  the  sheet  being  com  eyed  by  tapes  from  the  first  to 
the  second  cylinder.  It  printed  7J0  slieets.  both  sides,  an 
hour.  In  l.'^I.'l,  Donkin  &  liaeon  furnished  Cambridge 
University  with  a  press  in  which  the  type  were  placed  on 
the  four  sides  of  a  prism,  the  paper  being  applied  hy  an- 
other prism.  It  was  unsiiecessful,  but  in  this  press  were 
first  introduced  inking-rollcrs  of  glue  and  uiolassos.  Cow- 
per  of  Kngland  in  lsl.>  cur\erl  stereotype  plates  and  fi.xcd 
them  to  a  cylinder,  the  remainder  of  which  t'onned  n  dis- 
tributing surface  for  the  ink.  Two  plateeylinders  and 
two  impression-cylinders  were  afterward  woiked  together 
in  one  press  by  Cowper,  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
at  the  rate  of  IIIOO  jier  hiuir.  .Vpplegalh  and  Cowper'* 
single  cyliniler  retaineil  the  reciprocating  beil,  but  n»."  Iho 
first  to  have  diagonal  distributing-rollers  to  spread  the  ink 
by  sliding  on  the  reciprocating  ink-table.  They  iheii  con- 
structed a  press  to  print  both  siiies  of  the  sheet  from  type, 
conveying  the  sheet  from  one  eylimler  to  Iho  olhir  by 
drums  and  tapes.  In  I."*2"  they  applied  four  iiuprosiiiii- 
cylinders  to  the  leeiproeatihg  bed  t'l  carry  the  type  lor 
one  siilc  of  the  sheet,  the  sheets  being  fed  from  four  feeti- 
boards,  ami  the  iinpre,-»ion-eyliniiers  iillernalelr  rifini; 
nn<l  falling,  so  that  two  sheet"  were  printed  during  the 
passage  one  way,  and  the  other  tWit  on  the  reliini  pii«s«i'p. 
.'\  pair  of  inking  rollers  between  the  impression  cylinders 
obtained  ink  from  the  reciprocating  tabic.  Thi«  printed 
SOiMi  an  loiur  on  one  siilo. 

Ilril  mill  I'litirii  />(•••<■•. — The  (lr»l  power  prwn  ii"e<l  in 
America  was  n  llat-aurrMO  pro«>,  luade  by  lUnicI  Tread- 
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ivcll  of  Boston  in  1822;  in  which  tho  pinten  canio  down  on 

the  type,  two  of  which  wore  u«eil  by  the  IJible  anil  Trnet 
societies,  :in<l  one  at  W:i«liington.  The  host  press  of  this 
class  is  that  of  Saimiel  Adams  of  lioston,  invented  in  iS.'tO, 
improved  by  Isaac  Adams,  and  now  maniifai'tureil  by 
Messrs.  lloe  in  lifty-four  sizes.  It  is  rejirestMited  in  Fig. 
14,  is  widely  used  for  book-work  throuf^hout  tho  world, 
and  is  that  upon  which  this  Cvri.or.EniA  is  printed.  In 
this  press  a  feed-bnard  hohls  tlie  paper,  whit-h  is  fed  by 
hand  to  a  second  b^iard,  <ir  tymjian,  having  points  to  make 
holes  in  the  sheet  to  register  the  second  t^ide.  The  typo 
rests  on  a  bed  which  is  raised  by  straightening  a  toggle- 
joint  against  the  upper  platen.  The  ink-fountain  is  at 
one  end  of  the  press.  The  inking-rollers  pass  twice  over 
the  form.  The  paper  is  caught  by  grippers,  carried  on  a 
frisket  over  the  form,  receives  the  impression,  and  is  car- 
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ried  forward   by  tapes  to  a  fly,  which  delivers  it  to  tho 

sheet-board.     One  thousand  sheets  an  hour  is  a  full  speed 
for  a  large  Adams  press. 

(\'/fiii'lcr  Pi-rsH'-s. — These  liavG  a  reciprocating  beil.  and 
a  cylinder  to  carry  the  paper  and  receive  the  impression. 
There  are  a  groat  many  kinds  of  cylinder  presses,  ada])tcd 
to  all  work,  from  common  jiosters  to  the  finest  cut-  and 
book-work,  known  as  Hoe's,  Taylor's,  I'utter's.  ('ampbell's, 
Cottrcll  A  Babcoek's,  according  to  the  makers.  An  a 
specimen  of  tlie  refinements  to  which  these  presses  have 
attained,  an  illustration  ui'  ('nmiibeH's  cylinder  is  given  in 
Fig.  15.  It  is  controlled  in  its  operation  entirely  by  tho 
sheet,  so  that  it  is' impossible  to  ])rint  the  sheet  out  of 
register.  When  the  sheet  is  fed  badly,  it  is  thrown  out 
unsoiled.  Tho  pointing  of  the  sheet  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, ensuring  perfect  register.     Color  is  taken  fur  every 
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puocessive  sheet  only.  It  has  also  a  double  fountain,  hav- 
ing two  sets  of  inking  api)arntus  which  distribute  the  ink 
on  the  form  in  two  strata;  these  like  two  wedges  overlap 


to  form  a  single  stratum  of  uniform  thickness.  There  is 
one  inking  apparatus  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  distributing  and  inking  rollers  may  be 
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used.  The  fly  operates  only  when  the  sheet  is  fed.  This  [ 
pre«s  also  has  no  springs  or  tapes,  yet  is  simple  in  con-  | 
Ptruetion.  A  variety  fif  cylinder  press  is  known  as  the  1 
''stop  cylinder,''  in  which,  after  a  sheet  is  printed,  the  ■ 
cylinder  remains  stationary  while  the  bed  is  running  back,  ■ 
during  which  a  fresh  sheet  is  jdaced  in  position.  I 

Rninrif  }*rrs8€H. — Presses  in  which  the  cylinder  carries  i 
tlic  type  or  plates,  from  which  another  cylinder  receives  j 
the  impression  on  the  paper,  are  termed  rotary  or  type-  j 
revolving  presses.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ' 
supply  newspapers  with  a  fast  press,  but  the  most  practi-  ' 
cable  is  found  to  be  the  cylinder  carrying  the  type.  The  ■ 
idea  of  the  rotary  press  was  suggested  by  Nich<dson  in 
ITyO,  but  it  was  not  put  into  successful  operation,  on  ac-  i 
count  of  the  attempt  to  use  bevelled  tyjic  and  for  lack  of  I 
the  refinements  of  the  more  modern  press.  The  first  sue-  ! 
eessful  rotary  press  was  invented  by  Col.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  | 
]>ut  into  operation  in  lS4fi,  and  had  at  first  four  impression-  j 
cylinders,  and  afterward  six,  eight,  and  ten.     This  press  is  | 
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represented  in  Fig.  16.  The  form  of  type  is  placed  on  tho 
surface  of  a  horizontal  revolving  cylinder  of  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  The  form  occupies  a  segment  of  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  used  as  an  ink-distributing  surface.  Around  this 
main  cylinder,  and  parallel  with  it.  are  placed  smaller  im- 
pression-cylinders, varying  in  number  from  four  to  ten.  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  machine.  The  large  cylinder 
being  put  in  motion,  the  form  of  types  is  carried  succes- 
sively to  all  the  impression-cylinders,  at  each  of  which  a 
sheet  is  introduced  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  types 
as  the  form  passes.  Thus,  as  many  sheets  are  printed  at 
each  revolution  of  the  main  cylinder  as  there  are  impres- 
sion-cylinders around  it.  One  person  is  required  nt  each 
impression-cylinder  to  supply  the  sheets  of  paper,  which 
are  taken  at  the  proper  moment  by  fingers  or  grippers,  and 
after  being  printed  are  carried  out  by  tapes  and  laid  in 
heaps  by  means  of  self-acting  flyers,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  hands  required  in  ordinary  machines  to  receive 
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and  pile  the  sheets.  The  grippers  hold  the  fhoct  securely, 
so  that  the  thinnet-t  newspaper  may  be  printed  without 
waste.     The  ink  is  contained  in  a  fountain  phiced  beneath 


the  main  cylinder,  and  is  conveyed  by  means  of  distribiit 
ins  rollers  to  the  distributinj;  surface  on  the  main  cylinder. 
This  surface  being  lower,  or  Jess  in  diameter,  than  the  form 
Fio.  16. 


Hoe  Ten-cylinder  Rotary  Press. 


of  types,  pas.ses  by  the  impression-cylinder  without  touch- 
ini:.  For  each  impression  there  are  two  inkinj^-rollers, 
whii-h  receive  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  distributin;; 
surface  of  the  main  cylinder;  they  rise  and  ink  the  form 
as  it  passes  umlcr  them,  after  which  they  again  fall  to  the 
distributing  surfnce.  Each  ]>age  of  the  paper  is  locked  up 
on  a  detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  which  con- 
stitutes its  bed  and  chase,  termed  the  "turtle."  The 
cidumn-rules  run  ])arailel  with  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder, 
and  are  consequently  .straight ;  wliile  the  head,  advertising, 
and  dash  rules  are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a  circle.  The 
eoiumn-rules  arc  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  witli  the  thin  part 
directed  toward  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the 
types  securely.  These  wedge-shaped  cohiinn-rules  arc  held 
down  to  the  bed  by  tongues  projecting  at  intervals  a  long  their 
length,  which  slide  in  rebatcil  grooves  cut  crosswise  in  the 
face  of  the  bed.  The  spacer  in  the  grooves  between  the 
rules  arc  accurately  fitted  with  sliding  blocks  of  metal  even 
with  tlie  surface  of  the  bed,  the  ends  of  which  blocks  arc 
cut  away  underneath  to  receive  a  projection  on  the  sides 
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of  the  tongues  of  the  column-rules.  The  form  of  type  is 
locked  up  in  the  bed  by  means  of  screws  at  the  foot  and 
sides,  by  which  the  ty[ie  is  held  as  securely  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  upon  a  llat  bed — if  not  e\  en  more  so.  The 
speed  of  these  machines  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of 
the  feeders  to  supply  the  sheet.  The  ten-cylinder  was  tir*t 
used  by  the  PuUir  f^iihjf r  of  Philadelphia,  and  employed 
by  the  leading  newspapers  in  America  and  Europe  for 
many  years.  It  will  ])rint  about  I'll, (UK)  impressions  an 
hour.  A.  Applegalh  of  London  invented  a  rotary  pres^, 
which  be  introduced  in  1S4S,  but  in  this  ease  placed  the 
type  in  separate  vertical  columns  around  a  largo  \  ertieal 
drum,  forming,  in  fact,  the  sides  of  a  polygon.  On  the  ver- 
tical type-cylinder  the  typo  were  arranged  in  upright  col- 
umns, forming  flat  polygonal  sides  to  thc<lruni.  .Arranged 
around  it  were  eight  sets  of  inking  apparatus  alternating 
with  eight  impression-cylinders,  and  ine  paper,  fed  from 
eight  hankt,  was  delivered  upon  as  many  tables.  The 
paper  fed  from  each  feed  board  was  carried  by  tapes  and 
rollers,  and  passed  on  edge  to  the  type-  and  impressiun- 
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cylinders,  was  carried  off,  thrown  over  flatwise,  caught  by 
a  boy,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  It  is  used  by  the  Lon- 
don 7V»i*rt,  and  will  j.rint  I'J.IMMI  impressions  an  btuir.  In 
all  respects  it  works  as  though  the  Hoe  press  were  placed 
in  a  vertitMil  position. 

W'rh  fir/rclinffin-cM,  a  press  in  which  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  arc  |)Iace(i  on  cylinders,  usually  by  philes.  and  the 
paper  fed  autnuiatically  from  a  single  web.     The  first  prac- 


ticable press  nf  (lii.'«  kinil  was  invented  by  William  A.  Bul- 
lock of  rhilndelplna  in  l.'<tU,  and  pnlenird  in  Knglnnd  in 
IStlL*.  and  completely  rev.dulioniied  Ihc  printing  prt-- 
Fig.  I"  represent-  the  Itullock  pre*,*.  It  cnrrie-  the  form- 
of  stereotype  pitile?'  up'tn  two  rylindors,  rcijuirr^  n-»  nl 
tendants  to  feed  it.  and  ilelivcr^  the  *her(*  printed  on  l>"lh 
sides.  The  paper,  in  the  form  of  nn  cndlrM«  ndl.  i-  moi-t 
enoil  by  pausing  ihroiiKh  i  "bower  ..f  "pr.iy.      A  single  r.dl 
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will  contain  enough  for  several  thousind  sheets,  and  the 
printing  operation,  including  the  cutting  of  the  paper  into 
proper  lengths,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  until  the  roll  is 
cxhau.'^ted.  The  roll  of  p:iper  having  been  mounted  in  its 
place,  the  machinery  is  started,  and  the  paper  unwinds. 
The  paper  is  cut  into  sheets  by  a  knife  on  a  roller  acting 
against  a  cylinder.  The  sheets  are  seized  by  grippcrs,  car- 
ried between  the  impression-cylinder  and  the  form,  receiv- 
ing the  fir>t  impression.  The  printed  sheet  then  follows 
the  large  cylinder  to  the  second  form,  receiving  its  second 
impression  from  this  form  acting  against  the  large  drum. 
From  the  large  cylinder  the  sheets  are  automatically  deliv- 
ered to  the  receiving-board  at  the  rate  of  over  11,000  an 
hour.  To  the  press  is  attached  a  counting  device  or  arith- 
mometer. The  inking-rollers  are  shown  above  the  inking- 
cylinders.  beneath  which  are  the  ink-troughs.  The  start- 
ing-lever is  shown  on  the  right.  This  press  w:is  first  used 
on  the  Cincinnati  Tiincx  in  ISfH.  .\  press  has  been  ordered 
for  the  Suit  of  New  Vork  which  will  jirint  60.0UO  copies  an 
hour.  The-S"*"*  employs  seven  Bullock  presses,  and  there; 
arc  over  fifty  in  use  in  the  L'.  S. 

In  ISOy.  Mr.  Walter  of  London,  after  some  years*  experi- 
menting, brought  out  the  Walter  ]iress.  now  used  by  the 
London  Tinier  and  the  New  York  TinwH.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  the  Bullock,  with  some  minor  details.  A  roll 
of  paper  three  miles  long  reels  off  over  a  pulley  which  serves 
to  kcej)  it  taut.  It  then  passe?  by  the  wetting-rollers,  and 
over  a  cylinder  to  the  first  plate-cylinder,  between  which 
and  the  blanket-cylinder  it  receives  its  first  impression. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  plate-cylinder,  it  passes  be- 
tween two  blotting-cylindcrs.  and  is  delivered  to  the  second 
plate-cylinder,  receiving  the  impression  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  carried  forward  to  a  pair  of  cylinders  to  cut  the 
sheet,  which  is  carried  rapidly  up  an  inclined  plane  and 
delivered  downward  to  a  vibrating  frame,  which  piles  the 
sheets  alternately  on  two  tables  beneath.  It  will  print 
about  ll.UOO  copies  an  hour. 

The  Maschiiien/dhrik  of  Augsburg  introduced  about  1872 
a  press  similar  in  construction  to  the  Walter  press.  The 
principal  difference  is.  that  the  paper  is  taken  from  the 
under  side  of  the  web-roll  instead  of  the  top,  and  is  carried 
to  the  lower  cylinders  first,  instead  of  passing  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  machine  and  thence  down  :  which  allows  the 
press  to  be  lower.  The  paper  passes  through  damping- 
rollers,  then  through  rollers  to  regulate  the  tension  to  the 


first  type-cylinder.  The  two  typo-cylindcrs  and  the  two 
impression-cylinders  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the 
middle  ones  being  the  impression-cylinders,  Priidcil  on 
one  side  on  the  lower  cylinder,  the  paper  is  carried  upward 
over  the  two  impression-cylinders,  rei-eives  the  scciuid  side 
from  the  top  cylinder,  and  is  carried  forward  t"  the  cutting- 
cylinders,  when  the  sheet  is  led  a  little  ujtward  by  tapes  to 
give  sufiicient  height  for  the  delivery  n])]iaratus.  The  sheets 
are  then  led  downward  on  an  oscillating  frame,  and  j)lai'cd 
alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left  on  two  tables.  It  will 
print  12,1)00  an  hour. 

About  1870,  Messrs.  Duncan  A  AVilson  of  Liverpool, 
England,  invented  the  Victory  press.  The  paper  is  led 
over  two  wetting-boxes,  and  then  over  two  hot  copper  cyl- 
inders, and  entered  between  the  first  type-  and  imprcssion- 
eylinders.  Here  one  side  is  printeil,  ami  it  thence  goes  to 
the  second  type-  and  impression-cylinder,  where  it  is  backed. 
It  then  travels  on  taj)es  to  the  cutting-  and  folding-cylin- 
ders. Here  it  receives  a  transverse  fold,  and  the  doubled 
paper  is  passed  to  a  serrated  knife,  whiudi  cuts  the  first 
printed  sheet  from  the  web.  A  second  blunt  knife  again 
folds  the  double  sheet,  which  is  carried  by  grippers  to  a 
vibratory  frauie.  entering  each  alternate  sheet  to  the  re- 
spective pairs  of  cross-folding  rollers,  whicli  deliver  the 
sheets  to  tapes,  which  carry  them  to  a  swinging  delivery- 
frame,  by  which  they  are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the  tabic. 
This  machine  will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold,  paste,  and  deliver 
6000  to  SOOO  per  hour  of  an  eight  or  twenty-four  page 
newspaper. 

The  Marinoni  press  was  used  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It 
had  two  plate-eylinders.  which  printed  and  perfected  pa[ier 
sujiplied  by  six  feeilers.  at  the  rate  of  It'. (MID  copies  an 
hour.  In  lS7.'i.  at  the  \'ienna  Exhibition,  it  was  improved 
and  made  a  web  pcrfccting-press.  There  are  two  rolls  of 
5000  yards  each,  one  at  each  end  of  the  press,  the  second 
to  be  set  to  work  when  the  first  is  exhausted.  The  paper, 
uncoiling,  passes  over  a  \vetting-cylinder  on  to  the  drum, 
carried  by  tapes  between  two  cylinders,  where  knife-edges 
cut  it  into  sheets:  the  sheets  are  conducted  by  other  rollers 
and  tapes  to  the  two  plate-cylinders,  and  when  jirinted  on 
both  sides  are  deposited  by  flyers  on  four  receiving-tables. 

In  the  web  perfecting-presses  the  Messrs.  Hoe  have  made 
some  improvements,  and  an  engraving  of  their  press  is 
given  in  Fig.  18.  The  paper  is  printed  from  a  roll  con- 
taining a  length  of  over  four  miles  and  a  half,  equal  to 


Hoe  Web  Perfect! ng-press. 
10.000  papers.     The  machine  has  three  pairs  of  c.vlinders  I  is  attached  which  shows    the  number  of  sheets   printed. 


geared  together.  A  roll,  having  been  previously  damped, 
is  lifted  into  place  by  a  small  crane,  and  the  piaper  from  it 
passes  between  the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  the  circumferences 
of  each  of  which  are  just  ecjual  to  the  required  length  of 
the  sheet.  One  of  these  cylinders  has  its  periphery  covered 
with  stereotype  jdates  of  the  matter  to  be  printed,  and  is 
sujiplied  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  ink-fountain  and 
distributing-rollers,  which,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  apply 
the  ink  to  the  stereotype  forms.  The  other  cylinder  is 
covered  with  a  blanket,  and  as  they  revolve  together,  with 
the  paper  between  them,  they  print  its  first  side.  The 
paper  then  passes  on  between  the  second  pair  of  cylinders, 
and  presents  its  blank  side  to  the  stereotype  plates  of  the 
second  type-cylinder.  It  next  passes  to  the  cutting-cylin- 
ders, the  periphery  of  one  of  which  has  a  vibrating  and 
projecting  knife  that  at  each  revolution  enters  a  groove  in 
the  opposite  cylinder  and  severs  a  sheet  from  the  roll.  The 
sheets  are  successively  conveyed  by  two  series  of  endless 
tapes  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  retains  them  until  six 
(or  any  desired  number)  are  collected  upon  it,  when  they 
are  delivered  in  a  boily  to  the  sheet-flyer.  A  circular  cut- 
ter cuts  the  double  sheets  into  single  copies.     A  counter 


The  press  is  20  feet  long,  fi  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high,  and 
delivers  12,000  to  L>,niH)  perfected  sheets  an  hour.  A  num- 
ber of  these  presses  arc  in  urc  in  Europe  and  America. 
To  these  web  perfecting-presses  folding-machines  have 
recently  been  attacheil. 

The  latest  web  perfecting-press  was  introduced  about 
1S75  by  A.  Campbell,  the  inventiir.  and  is  represented  in 
Fig.  19.  It  will  print,  inset,  paste,  and  fold  any  number 
of  pages  up  to  twenty-four.  To  prejiare  antl  damjten 
the  paper  for  the  press,  a  machine  for  rewinding  the  roll 
is  used  to  cause  the  paper  to  be  wound  on  the  press-roll 
under  great  tension  with  the  edges  even.  Between  the 
two  rolls  is  ])laced  an  upright  frame,  which  carries  a 
water-trough  and  two  upright  shafts  geared  to  run  at  a 
high  speed.  On  each  of  these  shafts  is  a  metal  disk  or 
saucer  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  two  tubes  con- 
nected with  the  water-trough  above.  AVhile  the  ])aper  is 
wound  and  unwound,  the  water  is  thrown  out  of  these 
disks  by  the  centrifugal  force  obtained  by  their  high  speed 
in  the  form  of  an  invisible,  impalpable  spray  upon  the 
paper  as  it  passes  to  the  press-roll,  thus  thoroughly  and 
evenly  dampening  it.     As  the  press-roll  increases  in  di- 
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aincler.  a  corresponding  supply  of  water  is  admitted  to 
the  di-sks.  The  press  resembles  two  upright  stands  con- 
nected overhead  by  a  fraiiie,  one  end  carrying  the  cylin- 
ders, the  other  the  cutting  and  fohling  machinery.  'The 
ink  escapes  from  the  ink-trough  in  rather  a  thick  stream 
upon  tlic  lirst  roller,  and  is  afterward  taken  up  by  two  or 
three  successive  rollers,  the  last  of  which,  revolving  very 
rapidly,  throws  it  in  the  form  of  spray  upon  the  roller 


which  inks  the  cylinder,  there  being  a  set  for  each  cylin- 
der. Nearly  all  its  uioveoicnts  are  positive.  Only  one  cam- 
motion  revolves  once  to  1-11  revolutions  of  the  cylinders. 
W  ith  this  exception  all  its  motions  arc  rotary.  One  or  two 
springs  only  are  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  parts.  It  n 
entirely  free  from  tapes  and  Muiilar  annoying  contrivances. 
The  press  has  been  driven  up  to  a  printing  speed  of  lo.iim) 
per  hour,  but  with  the  paper  thrown  off  it  has  been  driven 
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up  successfully  to  15,000,  20.000.  25.000,  30,000,  and  35,000 
revolutions  per  hour  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  of 
its  parts.  Tlie  cylinders  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  each 
having  one  type-column,  in  addition  to  the  stereotype 
plate,  so  that  the  "latest  news"  may  be  set  in  at  any 
time.  To  record  the  number  of  revolutions,  there  is  a 
glass  tube,  with  graduated  plate  like  a  thermometer  in- 
serted in  a  metal  disk  or  cup.  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
inserted  three  small  upright  iron  tubes  with  enlarged  caps 
un  their  upper  ends.  The  disk  juid  the  tubes  are  geared 
up  to  tiic  driving-shaft,  and  as  it  revolves  the  mercury  by 
centrifugal  force  is  drawn  out  froui  tlie  ilisk  and  glass  tubes 
into  the  raps  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  iron  tubes,  causing 
a  corresponding  depression  in  the  glass  tubes,  and  indi- 
cating on  the  graduated  plate  tlie  nunt'-er  of  rcvohitions. 
This  is  tlie  reeeut  invention  of  IMward  Brown  uf  IMiila- 
delphia.  This  press  is  now  used  on  the  lucuimj  Joiiruat 
of  .Jersey  City,  and  by  Frank  Leslie  of  New  York  and 
J.  C.  Aycr  &  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

/'liiitiiif/  in  Colors. — This  is  accomjtiishcd  properly  by 
having  the  page  or  pages  separated  into  as  many  forms  as 
there  arc  colors.  Presses  are  arhiptcd  to  color-printing, 
but  are  modifications  of  the  cylinder  nwk  Adams. 

I'liiiffhrome  /'/-jh/jii^  accomplishes  tiie  printing  of  one  or 
more  ccdors  at  the  same  time.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  do  this,  but  Congreve  in  IS20  was  the  first  to  carry 
it  out  successfully  with  metal  plates.  His  plan  was  to  out- 
line the  picture  on  a  metal  plate.  If  inlemled  for  two 
colors,  the  details  of  the  chief  color  are  completed  on  the 
plate,  and  all  the  parts  for  the  other  color  arc  cut  out.  Into 
these  parts  other  plates  are  fitted,  like  tiie  portions  of  a 
child's  puzzle-map,  and  on  these  the  engravings  for  the 
parts  of  the  second  cttlor  arc  completed.  Wlien  these  are 
done,  a  thickness  of  type  metal  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
tiiese  interior  pieces,  so  that  they  can  be  held  separately, 
amt  pushed  forward  or  drawn  backward  at  pleasure.  Then 
they  arc  so  adjusted  to  the  inachinery  of  the  press  lliat 
they  are  withdrawn  when  the  ru>t  color-roller  passes  over 
the  surface  of  the  main  plate,  and  arc  pu>liud  forward 
beyond  the  face  of  the  main  plate  so  as  to  receive  the  color 
ol  the  second  roller,  which  then  passes  over  them  without 
t<>uching  the  first  or  main  plate.  Having  received  their 
enlnred  ink,  the  secondary  plates  are  a^ain  moved  back  to 
a  level  with  the  other,  so  a^  to  form  an  entire  plate,  carry- 
ing two  colors,  which  are  thus,  in  the  ordinary  way,  im- 
printed on  the  jiaper.  Many  imjtrovemenls  of  this  have 
been  mad*',  but  the  principle  remains  the  same,  and  it  has 
now  a  wide  application. 

I.>tirn  rclatiui/  lu  Printing. — Europe  has  many  restrictive 


laws  relating  to  the  printing  and  publication  of  books  and 
newspapers  (for  which  see  I'ukss,  FitEi:n<iM  op  tiik).  In 
the  U.S.  the  Constitution  by  the  first  amendment  nroliibits 
the  passage  of  any  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  is  sustained  by  the  cunstitulions  of  the  respective 
States.  The  law  of  Liukl  (wliich  see)  detines  the  limit  uf 
privileged  communications  and  reports,  and  printers  nre 
protected  in  the  necessary  publication  of  charges,  etc.,  de 
manded  by  Congress,  Some  States  prohibit  the  publica 
tion  of  lottery  advertisements  and  similar  schemes  and 
objectionable  drugs  or  nostrums.  Obscene  illu^tratinn- 
and  books  are  generally  prohibited.  It  is  the  policy  of 
tlie  government  to  free  the  press  from  high  postal  rato  fm 
the  public  benefit,  and  for  a  long  period  newspapers  wer<- 
free  through  the  |inst-office  in  the  counties  where  printed. 
Newspaper  exchanges  are  circulated  free  4if  postage  to  ed 
ilors.  Indeed,  the  l".  S.  enjoys  the  most  unlimited  free 
dom  for  its  press  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  government  printer  controlled  by  Congress,  the  laws 
relating  to  which  may  be  found  in  Hrightty's  /titjent  of  thr 
C  S.  Lawn.  The  history  of  the  patent  laws  will  show 
that  in  early  times  grants  were  made  lo  persons  to  print 
works  exclusively.  (See  Pati:nt  Laws,  Histokv  ok.)  For 
the  laws  relating  to  copyright  and  literary  property  gen- 
erally, sec  LiTKItAKV  PROI'KltTV. 

fJiblitti/rapfii/. — The  bibliography  of  printing  is  voliirai- 
nous,  and  but  a  few  of  the  volumes  containing  lists  of  works 
on  jirintiug  and  the  more  prominent  treatises  can  be  pi\  en. 
The  first  extensive  bibliographic  publication  on  printing  is 
the  Miniiiinnit'i  Ti/pnijrapfiittt  of  J.  C.  Wcdiius  (  Hamburg,  2 
vols.,  17-10).  which  contains  forty-seven  treatises  and  iU*- 
scrtations  on  the  origin,  history,  and  art  i>f  printing,  nearly 
all  the  writings  published  anterior  to  that  date;   Hcrnard, 

Iff  VOntjinr  rt  (/- ■>  Ihh»lH*l*  I' /,Hfnimtrir  f*i  A/tno/M-  (  Patitf, 
1.S5;:);    iireitkopf,    Crhn-    iHe  firMrfn'rhlr    t/i-r    K*ji*tiiHH>/  tier 

Ifnchdnukerktmnt[  Lcipsiti.177Ui:  Uibilin.  /iiUu>tMrr*i  SprU' 
crri'iifiii  (  London,  ISH-L'>).  Hidut  (.^mbminc).  A*f«ii'«Mr /<! 

TifpO'jutphif  (in   Knrj/vluftfflir   ,H'»ilrmr,  Varif^,   IS.'i|);    Fttl- 
kcnstein.  firorhivhtr  ttrt  /lHrhi/iiiririkn$lMt  ( Lciptiic.  ISIO); 
Fournier.  />*•  t'Oiiyhic  rt  ifr»  /*>ud*trtiuns  tir  i  /mprimrrir 
(  l*ans,  17.VJ):   Menrnian,  Oriijin<>>    Tyfm'j.-ufihirir  ( lluttur, 
I7li5);  Maittaire(  P.).  Auituln  7>//*.._7"y''*'>M  H»«>i«. '  -'" 
Ottley,  (irifjni    Hint  tii»i»,tf.,l    /.*>•./(  urio*/   (London.    1- 
Schaab.  i»ir  UrathUhte  ilrr  E.fi<uin»uj  tier  /tiirfntinrir,  -. 
tiun-h  i!ttte»hf>'j  I  .Muyence,  1>;10» ;  Sothcby.  Tjiff*jr»tJiif  .-/ 
thr  Fif'ternih  Crutnty  ( Lundon,  ISlit;  Schnelhurn,  /'•■  Ah- 
ti'iiii't'K.  i.nliit.   ftihlitnuin    Ktii'inur,  rrn  primn  Arttn   Tjff>'>;f. 
FtrlH    (I'lm.     KtiOl;    Wimpfellug,    t\»t»tit;fHa    /,Vi'«r..^>.     Ar 
O'xlni.  .  Slni-I'MiHk;.   1  (V.lt ;  ;  Th<>ui.t.i,  //,.r..'v  ,.f   /'.i:ti  ./  i  .i 
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Amci-ica  (Albany,  1874):  J.  F.  Marthens,  Typographical 
lUUintirnphy  {  Pittsburg,  1875).  which  contains  a  li^^t  of  all 
tli(!  works  (III  printing  in  the  Englis^h  language:  T.  L.  Do 
Vinne,  Invtiilimi  of  Priuthig  (New  York,  lS7fi).  (For 
nintt'rials  and  information  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  K.  Hoe  &  Co..  Mr.  A.  Campbell.  Mr.  AV.  H.  Wil- 
liams of  tlio  liuUoek  Printing  Press  Co.,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
S.  Green.)  William  S.  Patekson. 

rriiitiii^,  Laws  Relating  to.     Sec  Puinting. 

I*ri'or  I  Lat.  /u-inr,  the  "first"  of  two],  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  llenedictine  orders  of  monks,  a  prelate  of  the 
seeond  rank,  one  who  is  either  the  second  officer  of  an 
abbey  under  the  abbot,  or  the  first  officer  of  a  priory,  which 
is  a  monastery  of  the  second  class.  The  corresponding 
officer  among  nuns  is  the  prioress. 

Prior  (MATTnK\v).b.  at  Wimborne-Minster,  Dorsetshire, 
Knglanl,  .luly  21,  U)(>4,  the  son  of  a  joiner;  was  sent  by 
an  undo  to  VVestminster  School,  and  gained  the  favor  of 
the  eail  of  Dorset,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles 
Montagu,  afterward  earl  of  Halifax,  and  with  him  wrote 
a  poem,  The  Citi/  Mouxe  and  Country  Moiise  (16S7),  intended 
as  a  travesty  upon  Dryden's  Hind  mid  Punthci'.  Intro- 
duced at  court  by  his  patron,  Prior  was  appointed  in  1090 
secretary  to  the  embassy  at  the  Hague:  became  a  favorite 
with  William  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber :  was  secretary  of  the  commissioners  who 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  1697;  secretary  of  em- 
bassy at  Paris  169S;  under-secretary  of  state  11)99;  com- 
missioner of  trade  1700,  in  which  year  he  published  his 
Cannen  Secnlare,  in  praise  of  King  William  ;  entered  Par- 
liament 1701  ;  became  soon  afterward  a  vehement  Tory  ;  was 
Bent  to  Paris  with  Bolingbroke  1711  to  make  private  pro- 
posals for  peace;  was  charged  with  treason  for  his  conduct 
in  this  negotiation  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power 
in  1714;  was  imprisoned  two  years  in  his  own  house,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  Alma,  or  the  Progrens  nf  the  Mind; 
gained  4000  guineas  by  the  publication  of  his  poems  by 
subscription,  and  was  presented  by  Lord  Harley  with  a 
life-interest  in  the  estate  of  Down  Hall,  Esse.Y.  D.  at 
Wiiuj)ole,  Cambridgeshire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
Sept.  IS,  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  l)est  edition  of  his  poems,  now  Httle  read,  is  that  of 
Mitfurd  (2  vols.,  1836),  preceded  by  a  memoir. 

Pripet,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  flows  first  N.  E.,  then  E.,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Minsk, 
traverses  the  immense  swamps  of  Pinsk,  enters  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  becomes  navigable  at  the  city  of  Kiev,  and 
joins  the  Dnieper  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Vijovka, 
Styr,  Piua,  Morotch,  Plitch,  etc. 

Pris'cian,  surnamed  Cesariexsis,  probably  becausehe 
was  born  at  Caesarea,  flourished  about  500  a.  d.,  and  lived 
as  a  teacher  of  Latin  at  Constantinople,  where  he  received  a 
salary  from  the  court.  Of  his  works  are  still  extant  Com- 
mentariiirnin  Grattimaticorum  Lihri  XVI II.,  of  which  the 
first  sixteen  books  treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  rec- 
ognized by  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  the  last  two  on 
Bynta.v,  edited  by  Krehl  (Leipsic.  1S19)  and  Hertz  (Leipsic, 
1855),  and  some  minor  essays  and  poems,  among  which  are 
a  grammatical  catechism  on  parts  of  the  ^Eneid,  a  treatise 
on  the  symbols  used  to  denote  numbers  and  weights,  an  essay 
on  accents,  another  on  the  metres  of  Terence,  etc.,  edited  by 
Lindcmann  (Leyden,  1S18)  and  by  Keil  (Leipsic,  1856-00). 

Priscianiis  (Thkodorus),  a  celebrated  physician,  a  pupil 
of  Vinilit'ianus.  li\'ed  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fourth  century  A.  i).,  and  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  work,  Hc- 
rnm  Mrdtranim  Lihri  Quatnor,  first  printed  inl532  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  which  he  tries  to  combine  the  ideas  of  the  method- 
ical and  dogmatical  schools  with  those  of  the  empirical. 

Priscil'liatlf  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Cordova, 
Spain,  founded  a  sect  whose  doctrines  were  a  blending  of 
Manichteism  and  gnosticism.  In  379  the  existence  of  the 
sect  became  known,  and  in  380  the  Council  of  Saragossa 
condemned  its  doctrines  and  banished  its  founder.  The 
influence  of  PriscilHan  was  too  powerful,  however,  and 
his  most  zealous  adversary,  Bishop  Ithacius  of  Assonuba, 
was  compelled  to  fly.  He  sought  refuge  with  the  usurper 
Maximus,  who  had  PriscilHan  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Council  of  Treves,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  3S5. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  a  Christian  being  put  to  death 
for  heresy,  and  it  aroused  the  indignation  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others.  The  sect  spread  sub- 
sequently from  Northern  Spain  to  Languedoc,  and  even 
into  Northern  Italy,  but  disappeared  entirely  in  the  sixth 
century,  after  the  synod  of  Braga  in  563.  (See  Liibkert, 
Ue  HiiTCMi  Princil/iani  (Hafnia,  1840),  and  Mandernach, 
Qeechichte  dee  Priscillianiam  (Treves,  1851).} 


Prism  [Gr.ffptV^a],  a  polyhedron  two  of  whose  faces  are 
equal  polygons,  having  their  sides  parallel  and  all  the  re- 
maining faces  parallelograms.  The  first-named  faces  are 
called  bases,  and  the  remaining  ones  make  up  what  is 
called  the  lateral  surface  of  the  |)rism.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  bases  is  the  altitude  of  the  prism. 

Pris'moid  [Gr.  itpiuyia  and  elSo?].  a  polyhedron  resem- 
bling a  prism.  It  is  a  frustum  of  a  wedge.  The  volume 
of  a  prismoid  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parallel  bases  plus 
four  times  the  section  midway  between  the  bases  multiiilied 
by  one-sixth  of  the  altitude. 

Pris'on  [Fr.],  primarily,  a  place  of  detention  for  debtors 
or  j)er8ons  charged  with  jtolitical  or  other  crimes  until  they 
wore  tried  or  adjudged  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  offences 
for  which  they  were  committed;  later,  and  for  the  most 
part  within  150  years,  the  prison  has  come  to  be,  to  some 
extent,  the  place  and  instrument  of  punishment.  The  idea 
of  punishment  by  imprisonment  itself  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  ancient  times, 
though  the  prison  was  often,  from  its  crowclcd  and  filthy 
condition,  its  want  of  ventilation,  tlie  foul  fevers  and 
plagues  engendered  there,  and  the  starvation  inllicted  on 
its  hapless  inmates,  a  place  of  cruel  torture  and  often  of 
speedy  death:  but  the  ancient  idea  of  punishment  was 
embodied  in  the  stocks,  scourging,  beating  with  rods,  the 
bastinado,  the  knout,  the  wheel,  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw, 
the  inm  boot,  mutilation  of  the  eye.  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
hand,  the  foot,  etc. :  the  crown  ot  thorns,  walking  over  hot 
irons  or  coals,  branding,  whipping  at  the  whijiping  post  or 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  the  pillory,  the  ball  and  chain,  the  tread- 
mill, or  the  galleys  ;  or,  where  the  punishment  was  intended 
to  be  death,  the  stake,  the  terrible  death  by  crucifixion, 
beheading,  stoning,  the  administration  of  poison,  or,  in 
more  modern  times,  hanging,  the  guillotine,  or  the  gar- 
rote. 

Detention  of  debtors  and  of  political  and  other  off'enders 
was  very  early  an  admitted  necessity.  The  earliest  instances 
of  its  use  are  found  among  the  Egyptians,  whose  superior 
civilization  led  them  to  devise  measures  of  police  of  which 
other  nations,  less  advanced,  had  not  yet  felt  the  want.  Thus, 
we  find  in  Uen.  xxxix.  20  that "  Joseph's  master  took  him 
and  put  him  into  the  prison,  n  place  where  the  king's  pris- 
oners were  bound ;  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison."  This 
was  primarily  a  place  of  confinement  for  political  jirisoners, 
and  to  it  were  committed  sucii  oflenders  as  the  chief  butler 
and  baker  of  Pharaoh,  important  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  it  was  only  because  of  the  high  position  of 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  master,  and  perhaps  also  from  some 
doubts  of  his  guilt,  that  Potiphar  committed  him  to  this 
prison  instead  of  putting  him  instantly  to  death  on  the 
grave  charge  preferred  by  his  wife.  There  arc  numerous 
references  to  prisons  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  among 
profane  writers  contemporary  with  its  later  books,  but 
always  as  a  ])lace  of  detention  simply,  though  in  the  case 
of  Jeremiah  the  dungeon  connected  with  the  prison  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6),  from  the  depth  of  its  miry  bottom  and  its 
filthiness,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  destruction 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  cast  into  it.  All  the  Oriental 
monarchies  had  their  prisons;  but  though  these  were,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  wretched,  ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  dens,  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  support  life,  and 
where  the  poor  culprit  who  had  no  money  or  friends  was 
welcome  to  die  of  starvation  and  foul  air  as  soon  as  ho 
liked,  still,  the  ortly  theory  of  the  prison  was  that  it  was 
simply  a  place  of  detention,  and  no  length  of  endurance 
of  its  horrors  was  allowed  to  mitigate  in  any  way  the  se- 
verity of  the  physical  tortures  or  punishments  inflicted  on 
him  if  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the  off'ence  with  which 
he  was  charged.  A  recent  description  of  several  Chinese 
prisons  demonstrates  that  they  have  changed  very  little  in 
the  last  3000  years.  Debtors  and  criminals  sentenced  to 
death  are  their  principal  inmates,  the  latter  usually  wear- 
ing a  rangiic  or  broad  heavy  yoke  around  their  necks,  the 
head  and  neck  being  drawn  forward  in  these  by  the  exe- 
cutioner as  he  is  about  to  behead  them.  The  squalor  of 
these  prisons  is  said  to  be  beyond  all  description. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  prison,  though  mijre 
cleanly,  was  generally  only  a  place  of  detention,  though  the 
*'  inner  ])rison,"  low,  close,  and  hardly  ventilated  at  all,  and 
containing  often  the  stocks  or  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, was  occasionally  made  a  place  of  temporary  torture. 
By  the  laws  of  Rome,  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  cast 
into  prison  except  by  the  direct  command  of  the  emperor 
and  for  some  very  grave  offence;  and  the  violation  of  this 
law  was  severely  punished.  The  usual  method  of  deten- 
tion for  Roman  citizens  was  to  chain  their  right  arm  to 
the  left  arm  of  a  soldier,  who  was  made  rcsjionsible  for 
their  safe-keeping;  sometimes  each  arm  was  chained  to  a 
soldier;  this  guard  was  changed  every  twelve  hours.  In 
the  first  century  after  Christ  there  was  at  Rome  one  prison. 
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and  possibly  more,  intended  for  the  confinement  of  prison- 
ers con<Iemned  to  death  or  awaitint^  a  final  hearing  before 
the  euiperor.  This  was  the  Manicrtine  prison,  or  rather 
the  Mamertinc  vaults — t'*>T  there  were  two,  and  possihly 
three,  distinct  vault:-,  one  bcluw  the  other — to  which  Ju- 
venal is  supposed  to  refer  in  his  third  Satire  as.  in  the  good 
old  time,  having  been  sufficient  tu  contain  att  the  criminals 
in  Konie.  The  two  jprincipal  dungeons  are  constructed  of 
huge  blocks  of  tufa,  and  the  lower  is  supposed  to  be  of  Pe- 
iasgic  architecture  and  the  oldest  building  in  Home.  The 
upper  is  16  feet  in  height,  'M)  in  length,  and  22  in  breadth  ;' 
the  lower  is  smaller  and  lower,  and  the  only  access  to  it  is 
by  a  hole  in  the  midille  of  the  ceiling,  through  which  the 
prisoners  were  let  down.  This  was  originally  the  ease  also 
with  the  ujtper  vault,  called  the  dungeon  of  Aneus  Alar- 
tius.  Many  notccl  persons  were  imprisoned  here,  and  some, 
as  the  Catiline  conspirators,  Jugurtha,  Vercingetorix,  Se- 
janus.  and  Simon  Bar  (lioras,  were  put  to  death.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  8ts.  Paul  and  Peter  were  confined  in  this 
lower  dungeon  till  their  e.\c(Mition,  but  this  is  uncertain. 
There  were  houses  of  detention  in  Home  which  were  used 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  slaves.  But  even  at  a  later  period, 
the  Code  Justinian  has  very  little  to  say  of  prisons;  its 
|)enaUies  were  scourgings,  tortures,  mutilations,  and  death. 
The  punishments  of  the  Roman  emjiire  for  crimes  were  not 
wanting  in  severity,  even  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  great 
privilege  of  citizenship  ;  but  they  were  either  physical,  like 
those  just  enumerated,  or  moral  and  politi<;al,  such  as  the 
loss  of  family  authority  and  position,  the  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  liberty — /.  e.  compulsory  enslavement — and 
did  not  ordinarily  include,  except  for  a  brief  period, 
incarceration.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  assumption  of  power  over  small  districts  of  territory 
by  the  feudal  barons,  there  came  a  change.  Constantly  in 
conrtict  with  each  other,  and  holding  their  castles  only  by 
superior  bravery  or  the  right  of  the  strongest,  these  doughty 
barons  could  not  let  their  unsuccessful  rivals  or  their  cap- 
tive foes  escape  from  their  hands.  The  great  tower  of  every 
castle,  the  douj<m.  had  its  ktcp  or  strong-rooui,  often  umier- 
ground,  to  which  foe  or  rival  was  forthwith  consigned,  if 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Our  word  "dun- 
geon" is  said  to  come  from  these  donjon-keeps;  and 
well  it  may,  for  more  horrible  places  than  some  of  them 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  I)amji.  filthy,  with  no  means 
of  lighting,  warming,  or  ventilating,  and  usually  with- 
out egress  or  ingress  except  by  being  let  down  from  or 
drawn  up  to  an  opening  at  the  top,  they  were  utterly 
unfit  for  the  confinement  of  human  beings,  and  the  names 
onhliettt'H  ("  little  places  of  tlie  forgotten  ")  or  vnde-iu-purc. 
("go  in  peace")  by  which  they  were  designated  in  grim 
jest  by  their  builders  or  owners  indicated  but  too  truly 
their  murderous  purpose.  Of  a  somewhat  better  cha- 
racter, though  still  cheerless  and  almost  hopeless  prisons, 
were  those  isolated  fortresses  where  chiefs,  nobles,  and 
kings  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  so  often  incarceratdl. 
Richard  of  the  Lion  lleurt.  as  well  as  several  other  Ku- 
ropean  monarchs,  and  nobles  without  number,  hinguishcl 
in  these  prisons  ;  and  the  Tower  of  London,  which  be- 
longed to  the  same  class,  had  its  long  succession  of  noble 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  went  thence  to  the  stake  i>r 
the  headsman's  block.  The  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy.  Spain.  Portugal,  France.  Belgium,  and  Austria. 
thiMigh  not  in  the  main  intended  so  much  for  punishment 
as  for  detention — the  punishment  (often  within  the  prison- 
walls)  consisting  mainly  in  the  racks,  wheels,  boots,  thumb- 
screws, ancl  <»ther  instruments  of  torture  which  a  fiendish 
ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in  contrivinLT.  and  in  llic  nnUfi- 
dn/t:  and  other  modes  of  infiicting  the  death  penalty — 
were  yet.  in  some  cases,  places  of  protracted  and  cruel  pun- 
ishment, in  which  every  idea  of  horror  and  ajiprehension 
which  could  torture  the  mind  of  the  victim  was  suggested, 
to  aggravate  the  distress  of  confinement.  Kven  during 
the  present  century,  the  victims  of  this  cruel  imprisonment 
have  died  by  slow  torture.  On  the  Continent,  however,  and 
even  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  idea  that  imprisonment,  except 
in  the  case  of  i)oiitieal  offenders,  constituted  any  part  of 
the  i)unishment  of  crime  "Iocs  not  seem  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  statesmen,  political  economists,  or  pen- 
ologists— if  the  latter  class  could  be  said  to  have  existed 
— till  within  the  last  150  years.  There  were  jails,  houses 
of  detention,  prisons — if  they  might  be  called  such — both 
in  (Ircjit  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  but  they  were  filled 
with  debtors,  persons  arrestetl  for  crime  and  awaiting  trial, 
and  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  banishment  or  trans- 
portation, to  slavery,  to  the  galleys,  or  to  exet-ution.  The 
jails  and  prisons  were  so  tilthy  antl  ill-ventilateil  that 
deadly  fevers,  the  plague,  and  the  black  death  would 
occur  in  them,  nml  frequently  spread  over  the  adjacent 
country.  At  what  was  known  us  the  "  Black  Asbiro '* 
in  Knghind.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  over  300  por- 
Bons,  including  judges,  jury,  lawyora,  and  speoUton,  foil 


victims  to  a  malignant  jail-fever  which  was  communi- 
cated by  the  prisoners  brought  out  of  the  jail  for  trial. 
The  moral  pollution  of  these  jails  was  aa  great  as  the 
physical  :  the  grossest  inteiuperancc  and  Heentiousnesii 
prevailed  in  all  of  them,  and  the  fee  for  the  prostitution 
of  the  female  prisoners  was  a  recognized  perquisite  of  the 
keepers.  No  confinement  in  these  pest-nouses,  however 
protracted,  was  accepted  as  in  any  degree  diminishing  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  to  the  galleys,  the  mines,  to  the 
treadmill,  or  the  whipping,  pillory,  branding,  ear  or  nose 
slitting,  cropping,  or  transportatii)n  to  distant  colonies. 
Attempts  were  made  to  reform  and  improve  the  jails  in 
Knglanil.  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  by  John  Howard 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  they  were 
attended  with  some  success,  though  not  so  great  as  his 
philanthropic  efforts  and  his  final  sacrifice  of  his  life 
to  the  cause  warranted.  The  reformation  of  great  and 
old  abuses  is  difllicult.  and  makes  slow  progress  at  first; 
still,  something  \vas  accomplished.  an<l  IJeccaria  in  Italv. 
and  Sir  William  Btackstone.  Jeremy  Bentham.  and  Mr. 
Ltfen  took  up  the  work  and  went  forward  with  it.  .\t 
this  time,  however.  (Jreat  Britain  was  largely  engaged  in 
schemes  of  transportation,  which  her  statesmen  believed 
I  would  rid  them  of  their  vicious  pojiulation.  and  they  were 
I  not  inelineil  to  give  much  heed  to  measures  of  prison  re- 
form. 'I'hcy  had  sent  c(»nvicts  to  Virginia  from  Itll'J  to 
1770.  until  they  would  no  longer  be  received,  and.  after  the 
beginning  of  settlements  in  Australia  an<l  the  adjacent"  isl- 
ands.had  forwarded  thousamlsto  Botany  Bay. Sydney. Tas- 
mania, North  and  West  Australia,  and  to  British  (iuiana. 
till  about  lS.'j();  but.  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the 
number  of  criminals  at  home  did  not  decrease.  Most  of 
the  continental  states  harl  tried  the  same  experiment  of 
transportation,  and  with  about  the  same  success.  France, 
while  seniling  otf  lartre  nun)bers  of  criminals,  consigned 
very  many  to  the  galleys,  where  they  learned  only  evil, 
and  at  their  discharge  became  leaders  in  crime.  Russia 
sent  the  greater  part  of  her  criminals,  as  well  as  her  po- 
litical oflcnders.  to  the  mines  in  Siberia,  and  most  of  the 
other  powers  rid  themselves  of  their  criminals  by  trans- 
portation wherever  they  could  find  the  opportunity,  some- 
times sen<ling  them  to  our  frontier  territories,  to  .Mexico, 
and  to  South  .America.  These  efforts  did  not  lessen  the 
number  of  actual  criminals.  As  yet  the  possibility  of  the 
ret'ormation  of  criminals  was  not  conceiied.  All  efforts  to 
keep  down  the  number  by  transportation  having  failed, 
and  the  benevolent  labors  of  John  Howard,  of  Mrs, 
Klizabeth  Fry.  and  of  the  aldermanie  committee  of 
London  having  proved  ineffectual  to  remedy  the  evil.  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  a  member  of  Parliament,  published  in 
1S18  an  hii/niri/  irhrtfier  f^rinif  ottd  MiMrri/  iirc  produced  or 
prei'enttd  ht/  the  fWirtit  Si/nfetu  «/  iJincipiiiir.  In  this  work 
he  laid  down  certain  principles  concerning  the  relative 
rights  of  prisoners  and  of  society,  and  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  a  majority  of  prisoners  might  be  reformed 
and  restored  to  sneiely  by  a  ]»roper  method  of  discipline. 
After  a  confiict  of  nearly  thirty  years  the  prisons  and 
j>rison-systems  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
very  thorr>ughly  reformed;  transportation  has  ceased,  and 
the  convict  prisons,  though  more  expensive  than  tliev 
should  be.  are  on  the  whole  well  managed,  and  many  of 
their  prisoners  are  reformeil.  Many  of  the  convicts  arc 
employed  in  the  great  naval  shipyards  at  Uartmoulh  and 
j  Portsmouth.  The  jails  are  cleanly,  well-ventilaled.  and 
I  for  the  most  part  have  some  employment  for  the  prisoners. 
I  which  keeps  them  fr<tm  mischief  ami  contributes  a  j*mall 
'  sum  toward  the  expense  of  their  support.  The  rcfnmia- 
torics  for  young  offenders,  which  are  generally  well  eon 
I  ducted,  have,  by  reforming  the  young  crimimils.  prevented 
I  the  increase  of" the  criminal  class,  and  greatly  diminished 
I  the  number  and  magnitude  of  crimes  in  the  country.  In 
'  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  a  different  application  of  the 
I  same  jirinciiiUs.  a  still  greater  measure  of  success  has  Iwrn 
I  attained.  What  is  known  as  the  Croflon  or  Iri-h  -\  :i:i 
of  prison  discipline  has  proveil  very  Kucces«ful  in  If  1 
(more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  would  in  some  other  countn.  -  . 
and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  great  crimes  ha*  l>c«n 
I  highly  gratifying.  »  ..         .    , 

I        In  the  V.  S.  transportation  has  nrver  been  atlompt-  i    > 
I  a  means  of  ridding  the  rommunity  of  the  dangorou*  -■! 

Before  the  Revolutiiui  the  criminal  code  was  very  j-ew  ., 

I  death  was  the  penalty  of  a  great  number  of  orimM:  in  on- 

of  the  States  11.^  crimes  nunishuhle  by  death  wcrr  rnumr 

rated:  in  other  States  the  numbor  wai*  from  SO  |o  loo. 

Burglary,  horse  stealing,  highway  robbery,  and  even  gran  1 

larceny.'a^  well  as  forgery,  rountrrfriling,  and  many  other 

I  crimes  now  puni>hrtble  by  a  modcnile  li-rm  of  imprison 

'  ment.  subjected  the  criminal  to  the  death  penally 

same  time  the  prisons  wore  in  a  wrolehoti  rond' 

better  than  those  of  (Jreat  Britain.      In  ITS*''.  I- 

made  the  first  effort  at  improwmrnt  i»f  her  p:i 
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erection  of  the  Walnut  street  prison  and  the  adoption  of 
the  s'th'lnri/  ])lan  of  discipline.  The  cell  was  larger  than 
usual,  Imttlif  jirif^oner  was  compelled  to  remain  in  it  with- 
out work  or  bouks.  and  during  his  whole  period  of  confine- 
ment was  ulluwed  to  see  no  human  face,  to  Itcar  no  huimm 
voice.  The  result  was  terrible.  The  prisoner,  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  occupying  either  mind  or  body,  and 
shut  up  to  his  own  thoughts,  soon  became  insane  or  fatu- 
ous, and  the  really  humane  men  who  had  devised  this  sys- 
tem found  that  ihey  had  made  a  frightful  blunder.  The 
system  was  modified  about  forty  years  later  by  the  adop- 
tion of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  separate  plan." 
In  this  the  prisoner,  while  still  isolated  from  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  has  a  large  cell  and  a  small 
yard  for  exercise  opening  out  of  it;  he  has  work,  books, 
and  moral  and  religious  instruction  from  an  instructor 
whom  he  can  hear,  but  not  see.  He  is  allowed  to  converse 
in  regard  to  his  work  with  the  instructor  in  that  work. 
The  two  penitentiaries  of  the  State  are  conducted  on  this 
plan,  and  we  believe  one  or  two  local  prisons  have  also 
.adopted  it.  It  is  very  expensive  :  the  work  is  unprofitalfle» 
the  proceeds  of  it  not  defraying  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  expenses  of  the  prison;  and,  though  there  is  not  so 
much  insanity  or  fatuity  as  under  the  solitary  system,  the 
prisoners  fail  in  self-reliance,  and  are  very  seldom  of  any 
service  to  the  community  after  their  discharge.  All  the 
zeal  of  its  advocates  has  failed  to  induce  any  other  .State 
to  attempt  it.  The  "  solitary  system  "  was  tried  in  several 
States,  but  with  uniformly  disastrous  results.  In  1821-23 
the  "congregated  or  silent  system"  was  adopted  at  Au- 
burn. N.  Y.  (it  had  been  previously  tried  in  Holland),  and 
soon  attained  such  a  reputation  that  it  was  adopted  by  other 
States,  and  with  various  modifications  is  now  the  prevalent 
system  in  the  U.  S.  Since  the  first  experiment  of  Capt. 
Elam  Lynde  at  Auburn,  the  system  has  been  so  much  mod- 
ified that,  as  practised  in  some  of  the  States,  it  is  hardly 
recognizable.  The  original  phm  required  congregated 
labor,  but  in  perfect  silence;  no  word  must  be  uttered  by 
the  convict,  nor  must  his  eye  ever  be  lifted  to  a  human 
face.  At  night  he  was  locked  into  his  cell,  the  corridors 
watched,  and  no  communication  permitted  with  any  one. 
No  lights  were  allowed  after  going  to  his  cell.  These  se- 
verities are  now  greatly  mitigated  ;  the  cells  are  lighted  at 
night,  books  allowed  to  the  prisoner  and  instruction  by  the 
chaplain  ;  he  may  converse  with  his  keepers,  his  instructor, 
and  the  chaplain  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  converse  with 
his  fellow-prisoners;  in  many  of  the  prisons  an  allowance 
is  made  of  from  one  to  five  days  on  each  month  of  good  be- 
havior, and  thus  the  terra  of  the  sentence  may  be  materi- 
ally shortened  ;  the  avails  of  overwork  are  in  some  prisons 
allowed  to  the  prisoner  at  his  discharge,  or  are  sent  to  his 
family  at  his  request.  In  many  of  the  congregate  prisons 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  let  to  contractors  at  a  given 
sum  per  day ;  in  several  of  the  States  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  prison  are  thus  defrayed,  and  in  some  a  sur- 
plus is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  In  some  cases  the 
State  employs  the  convicts  and  disposes  of  the  products 
of  their  labor,  but  these  generally  fail  to  defray  the  entire 
expenses.  The  number  of  prisoners  who,  on  their  dis- 
charge, prove  to  be  really  reformecl  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent States.  AVhere  zealous  effort  is  made  by  such  agencies 
as  the  prison  associations,  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  in 
leading  honest  and  upright  lives,  the  number  reformed 
is  much  greater  than  elsewhere.  What  is  needed  in  the 
management  of  convict  prisons  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  so  much 
the  adoption  of  any  new  system  as  the  entire  divorce  of 
the  prisons  from  partisan  politics;  the  appointment  of 
honest,  upright,  and  competent  men,  after  a  severe  com- 
petitive examination,  as  wardens,  keepers,  inspectors,  and 
other  officers,  and  their  retention  in  their  places  during 
good  behavior;  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious, 
but  not  sectarian,  principles  to  the  prisoners  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reach  their  hearts  ;  and  the  presentation  of  such  mo- 
tives to  good  conduct  as  shall  make  them  more  desirous  of 
being  good  than  of  merely  seeming  to  be  so.  If  to  these 
modifications  in  the  present  management  of  prisons  there 
is  added  an  efficient  agency  for  aiding  and  directing  them 
to  employment  on  their  discharge,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  should  not  be  re- 
formed. Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  contract- 
ing of  the  labor  of  prisoners.  If  properly  and  honestly 
managed,  it  is  hardly  more  objectionable  than  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  by  the  State.  Labor  is  a  necessity 
both  for  the  health  and  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  and 
the  chief  problem  to  be  solved  is  so  to  regulate  it  that  it 
shall  do  no  injustice  either  to  the  prisoners  or  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  jails  throughout  the  country  need  a  radical  reform. 
Very  few  of  them  are  well  or  honestly  managed,  and  they 
exert  a  deadly  influence  on  young  offenders,  brought  by 
their  means  into  contact  with  older  and  depraved  crimi- 


nals. They,  also,  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  |>artisan 
politics,  and  classification,  labor,  and  moral  instruction 
should  be  required  to  the  utmost  jjossiblc  extent.  liut, 
after  all,  the  great  source  of  the  increrise  of  crime  is  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  young.  The  juvenile  dclinquenlrf 
and  vagrants  make  up  in  their  turn  the  great  mass  of  oKlcr 
criminals,  and  the  increase  and  improvement  of  our  re- 
formatories, and  if  neccsi^ary — as  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be — the  gathering  up,  by  some  forcible  legal  process,  of 
these  viciously-inclined  ciiildren,  and  jilacing  thcut  in  in- 
stitutions under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  reforma- 
tion ancl  improvement,  will  prove  the  key  to  our  greatest 
success  in  diminishing  crime.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

Pris'oii  Dis'ciplinc,  as  a  science,  is,  so  to  speak,  but 
of  yesterday.  For  ages  public  punishment  ajipears  to 
have  had  but  one  object — to  terrify  and  deter  through 
torture.  The  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  prison-hiiuso 
were  almost  past  belief.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  terrific 
jjersonification  of  punishment  in  the  Hindoo  code  had  be- 
come there  a  living  reality:  "  Punishment  is  the  inspirer 
of  terror;  with  a  bhick  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  it  terrifies 
the  guilty."  But  Christianity  has  at  length  wrought  a 
change  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable  under  its  be- 
nign and  refining  influence;  and  the  merciless  scourgings, 
ponderous  irons,  torturing  thumbscrews,  underground  dun- 
geons, and  chainings  to  dead  bodies  once  inflicted  on  pris- 
oners have  given  place,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  great 
part,  to  looks  and  tones  and  act;?  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. Two  eminent  men,  friends  nnd  colleagues  in  one  of 
the  most  noted  literary  enterprises  of  modern  times,  in 
writings  separated  from  each  other  by  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  aptly  given  us  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  two  systems.  In  an  article  printed  in  the  Edinhmujh 
licricw  in  1S21,  Sydney  Smith  maintained  that  for  the 
looms  then  just  introduced  into  Preston  jail  should  be 
substituted  the  crank,  the  treadmill,  or  some  other  species 
of  toil  whose  product  the  prisoner  could  not  see;  that  this 
toil  should  be  made  as  monotonous,  irksome,  and  distaste- 
ful as  possible;  that  irons  and  a  particolored  dress  should 
be  employed  as  instruments  of  disgrace  and  humiliation  ; 
that  terror,  pain,  suflTering — wanton,  wasted,  useless  suffer- 
ing— should  be  the  foundation  of  every  penal  system  ;  that 
reformation  was  not  to  be  thought  (d";  and  that  a  prisoner 
committed  for  not  more  than  three  months  should  pass  a 
part  of  that  period  in  complete  darkness,  and  the  whole 
of  it  in  complete  solitude  and  idleness,  because,  forsooth  I 
solitary  idleness  tends  to  repentance.  In  a  paper  com- 
municated in  ]8ol)  to  a  meeting  of  prison  reformers  in 
Bristol,  Henry  Brougham, /jer  contra,  used  this  language: 
"  The  result,  then,  of  our-  inquiry  has  led  to  this  proposi- 
tion, which  I  venture  to  lay  down  as  resting  on  arguments 
wholly  irrefragable — viz.  that  all  punishment  should  be 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  offender. 
I  regard  the  culprit  as  our  patient ;  I  consider  the  judge 
who  consigns  him  to  punishment  as  the  jiarent.  or  guardian, 
or  master,  who  sencls  his  child,  or  ward,  or  workman  to  a 
hospital;  I  look  upon  the  state  as  the  superintendent  of 
that  infirmary,  and  the  governor  with  his  assistants  as 
the  physician  with  his  helpers  occupied  in  bringing  about 
a  cure.  The  malady  is  rather  chronic  than  acute,  and  it 
is  always  infectious  ;  but  the  treatment  is  to  be  regulated 
by  principles,  guided  by  knowledge,  lempered  with  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  yet  administered  with  a  firm  and  un- 
flinching hand.  There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  result,  some- 
times a  long-protracted  cure;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  skill  and  the  care  of  the  physician  prevail,  and 
the  result  is  happy  for  both  the  patient  who  recovers  his 
health  and  the  community  which  avoids  the  contagion." 

Prison  discipline,  the  science  of  jtublic  punishment,  the 
philosophy  which  investigates  the  proper  treatment  of 
criminals,  must  have  a  profound  interest  for  all  lovers  of 
the  human  race.  It  goes  down  to  the  foundations  of  jmb- 
lic  order.  It  touches  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
public  peace.  It  affects  the  saeredness  of  human  life.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  property  and  the  safety 
of  our  homes  and  persons.  It  has  a  vital  relation  to  the 
material  well-being  of  communities,  and  a  yet  more  vital 
relation  to  the  purity  of  public  morals  and  the  redemption 
of  multitudes  of  human  beings,  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
from  sin  and  suffering.  In  all  the  wide  range  of  social 
science,  in  all  the  varied  fields  of  inquiry  which  command 
the  study  of  the  friends  of  human  happiness  and  progress, 
there  is  scarcely  one  more  comprehensive,  more  complex, 
more  important,  or  more  abundant  in  the  fruits  which  a 
wise  culture  will  be  likely  to  yield  than  this.  We  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  traverse  the  history  of  the  ])ast, 
but  at  the  present  moment  three  general  systems  of  prison 
discipline  divide  the  study  and  the  suffrages  of  the  civil- 
ized wor'd — viz.  the  Auburn,  or  congregate  silent  system  ; 
the  Philadelphia,  or  separate  cellular  system;  and  the 
,  system  of  progressive  classification — sometimes  called  the 
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Irish  system,  because  first  applied  in  Ireland — soinctimee 

the  Crofton  syt'tem.  from  the  niime  (if  the  ;:|;cntkMnan  who 
devised  anri  iippliedlt  in  tho  form  it  has  tliere,  though  it 
miy;ht.  jteiliaps,  ho  tiioro  jtroficrly  named  tho  Maconotrhie 
pyi*tnni,  frtun  C'apt.  Alcxaiicler  Maconotrhic  of  the  British 
navy,  the  real  author  of  tho  system  and  the  mo^t  original, 
profound,  and  philosophical  of  all  pri.son  reformers.  Tho 
cs,-.'ential  jirineiplo  of  the  Auburn  system  is  that  of  absolute 
separation  of  the  prisoners  by  night  and  associated  silent 
labor  by  liay.  Outside  of  I'liihidclphia  this  system  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  V.  S.,and  has  also  a  foothold,  more  or  less 
extensive,  in  various  European  countries,  where,  too,  tho  old 
system  of  common  dormitories  has  far  too  wide  a  preva- 
lence, though  it  h;is  no  defenders,  and  is  destined,  certainly, 
to  give  way.  sooner  <»r  hiter,  before  tho  progress  of  sounder 
thought  and  wiser  methods.  One  limitation,  however, 
needs  to  Ije  made  here.  Wo  have  characftcrized  tlic  Auburn 
system  in  tho  U.  S.,  looking  to  one  of  tho  leading  elements 
in  the  tlmory  of  the  system,  as  that  of  "associated  Mtfcnt 
labor."  Tlie  last  of  these  epithets  has  become,  in  a  de- 
gree, inapjilieable.  Some  of  our  convict  prisons  <lo  not 
oven  claim  to  conduct  their  discipline  upon  the  strictly 
silent  principle;  in  others,  where  the  claim  is  made,  tho 
rule  of  silence  has  bat  a  jiartial  enforcement;  whilo  in 
comparatively  few  is  the  rigidity  of  the  ohl  di-<ciplino  of 
absolute  non-intercourse  maintaineil  in  full  force.  Tho 
essential  principle  of  the  celhilar  system  is  that  of  a  com- 
plete bodily  separation  of  the  prisoners  in  labor,  recrea- 
tion, and  rest.  In  the  U.  8.  this  system  is  restricted  to 
the  State  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  and  a  very  few  of 
the  county  prisons  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Belgium  it  has 
been  adojited  as  t!ie  national  system  of  ])rison  discipline, 
and  it  is  there  a])plie<l  under  conditions  salted  to  bring  out 
all  the  reformatory  and  healing  power  which  it  i3  capable 
of  exerting.  In  Holland  there  is  a  prevailing  jjublic 
opinion  in  its  f;ivor,  but  with  many  dissentients,  and  the 
system  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  A  strong,  tliough  per- 
haps not  predominant,  public  r)pinion  favors  it  in  (Jermany, 
and  in  many  other  Euro])ean  states,  partieuhirly  France, 
the  cellular  system  has  its  jjartisans  and  supporters — en- 
lightened, earnest,  and  able  men.  Tho  two  systems  of 
prison  disci])Iine  brietiy  characterized  above  are  marked 
by  important  diversities;  nevertheless,  they  have  a  com- 
mon basis.  Isolation  lies  at  tho  foundatitm  of  both.  It 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  both.  Tho  ditVcrenco  is  one 
of  apjilication,  not  of  e>sence — of  mode,  ratlier  than  prin- 
ciple. In  one,  the  isolation  is  otTeL^tc  I  by  an  absolute 
physical  separation  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  tho 
labor  is  performed  in  the  coll;  in  the  other,  the  labor  is 
done  in  common  workshops,  and  tho  isolation,  which  is 
simply  moral  during  the  day,  is  effected  by  tho  enforce- 
ment of  iin  unbroken  silence.  The  bodies  of  the  prisoners 
are  together,  but  tlieir  souls  are  apart,  and  wiiilo  there  is 
a  material  society,  there  is  a  mental  solitude.  Such  is  tho 
theory  on  wlileh  tlie  two  systems  aro  founded,  but  in 
neither  do  the  facts  ever  fully  ct)rresp«pnd  to  tlie  i  leal.  In 
truth,  if  tiio  congregate  system  couhj  be  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  its  ideal,  it  would  bo  worse  than  tho  cellular, 
even  in  the  point  to  which  exception  is  chiefly  taken  to 
the  latter;  I'tr  nothing  could  bo  so  torturing  as  for  two 
men  to  stand  or  sit  side  by  side  for  five,  ten,  twenty  years, 
and  never,  by  word,  note,  act,  look,  or  token  of  any  sort, 
exchange  a  thought  or  a  sentiment;  yet  such  is  the  the- 
ory of  the  Auburn  system.  This  consideratit)n  called 
into  action  some  forty  years  ago  a  rare  and  noble  genius, 
('apt.  Alexanilor  Maconocliie,  whoso  name  has  alroaily 
been  mentioneil  above,  was,  on  his  own  application  in 
JHIO,  inveUed  with  tho  governorship  of  the  liritish  penal 
ccdony  of  Xorr)Ik  Island,  at  that  timo  containing  a  crim- 
inal population  of  ITjIIO  srjuls,  made  up  of  the  worst  con- 
victs ever  sent  out  by  tho  mother-country.  This  great 
man  (for  sueli  he  truly  was)  there  became  tho  originator 
and  founder  of  the  system  <»f  progressive  elassili^-ation 
as  an   agtuit  in  ]>rison  disttipline  and   tho  refornmtion  of 

Itrisfuicrs.  Tho  discipline  inaugurated  by  liim  was  called 
)y  its  author  tho  "social  system  of  prison  treatment," 
bocause  of  tho  play  therein  given  to  tho  social  instincts  of 
humanity;  but  it  is  commonly  known  among  jienologista 
as  tho  "  mark"  system,  because  of  the  uso  which  it  makes 
of  marks  in  recording  tho  progress  of  the|»risoner  in  indus- 
try, education,  order,  and  virtue.  His  system  rests  on  four 
fundamental  jtrineiples:  (1)  Instead  of  a  timo-senteneo, 
it  imposes  a  labor-sentence,  tluis  setting  the  prisoner-*  to 
earn  back  their  frcedfun  by  tlie  sweiil«d' their  brow.  (2)  It 
loaches  tlu-m  self-denial,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  ii 
speedier  liberation  through  tho  sacritico  of  present  gratili- 
cution.  (:i)  It  apjieals  to  their  Si)cial  nature,  giving  thorn 
an  interest  in  ea(dt  otiier's  good  conduct,  and  thus  making 
them  helpers  in  the  nmintcnancoof  discipline.  (1)  It  pre- 
pares them  for  a  return  to  society  by  gradually  relaxing 
restraint  and  strengthening  their  powers  of  eolf-ooDtrol. 


To  carry  out  these  principles.  Capt.  Maeonochie  sought  to 
make  prison  life  an  image  of  free  life,  as  far  as  that  eouM 
be  done  in  consistency  with  its  objects;  in  other  word^,  to 
work  irit/i  nature  instead  of 'lyu'dW  it,  as  most  prison  sys- 
tems have  hitherto  done.  He  treated  the  convict  as  a  labor- 
er, with  marks  for  wages.  Iliti  marks  were  ma<Ie  to  play 
tho  part  of  money,  for  with  them  the  prisoner  was  re(|uirc*d 
to  purcliasc  his  food,  clothes,  (>chooling.  etc..  while  only  the 
surplus  of  these  earnings  counted  toward  his  liberation. 
Under  this  system  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be  sentenced  to  a 
certain  number  of  months  or  years,  but  to  cam  a  certain 
number  of  marks  over  and  above  his  keep.  MueonoLdiie 
fixed  on  ten  marks  as  a  fair  day's  wage^,  iho  men  being 
paid  by  piece-work,  and  not  by  time,  and  for  every  ten 
marks  saved  tho  convict  shortened  his  iiiiprisonnient  by  a 
day.  At  the  stores  he  purchased  his  daily  supplies,  paying 
for  them  in  marks.  The  rations  were  served  out  at  three 
rates.  Tho  coarsest  cost  three  murks  per  day.  the  next 
four,  and  the  best  five.  The  self-denying  prisoner  might 
thus  save  seven  and  the  self-indulgent  five  marks  each  day 
for  tho  purchase  of  his  liberty,  -^s  extra  marks  were  ul- 
loweil  for  overwork,  it  was  jxissible  to  hoard  at  the  rale  of 
eight  or  ten  a  day  as  the  fruit  of  diligence  and  self-denial. 
Morc()ver,  the  marks  furnished  the  means  of  disciplinary 
punishment,  a  proportionate  fine  in  marks  being  tlie  pen- 
alty for  every  act  of  ilisobedience  or  failure  in  duty.  And 
while,  by  this  machinery  of  marks,  Capt.  MaeonoLdiio 
trained  his  c(mviets  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugjilily.  he 
adopted  different  means  to  accomplish  his  other  objects. 
Ho  divided  the  convicts'  sentences  into  three  periods.  I>ur- 
ing  the  first  or  penal  stage  the  men  workefl  under  a  sharp 
and  stringent  discipline.  At  the  cctnclusion  itf  this  they 
were  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  riunpanies  of  pix 
each — the  members  of  each  company  being  left  to  elioogo 
their  own  com])anions — and  then  they  cnteretl  into  tho 
second  or  social  stage.  In  this  stage  the  six  prisoners 
forming  a  company  had  a  common  fund  of  marks,  into 
which  common  stock  tho  daily  earnings  of  each  member 
were  |)aid,  an^l  from  which  the  supplies  and  fines  for  the 
whole  company  were  deducted.  Tliey  were  thus  made  re- 
sponsible for  each  other's  conduct,  and  naturally  beeaino 
watcdiful  both  over  themselves  and  their  companions  ; 
themselves,  lest  (dhers  should  suffer  through  their  fault — 
their  companions,  lest  they  should  suffer  through  theirs.  By 
this  means,  also,  Caj.t.  .^iaconochie,  who  knew  the  intense 
selfishness  of  criminals.  hi>ped  to  imphtnt  kindly  and  gen- 
erous feelings;  that  is.  to  cultivate  their  social  affeciiims. 
In  tho  last  or  individualized  stage  the  companies  were 
broken  up,  and,  though  every  man  was  still  kept  at  ivork 
to  earn  his  daily  talc  of  marks,  lie  was  in  other  respects 
comparatively  free.  He  had  his  own  hut  and  garden,  his 
own  jiiggery  and  poultry-yard,  the  i.rudncts  of  which  ho 
might  sell  to  the  officers  of  the  colony  or  the  ships  that 
touched  nt  tho  island.  By  thus  giving  the  probationer 
property  and  rights  of  his  own.  Maeonochie  hoped  to  teach 
him  respect  for  those  of  other  people.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  remarkable  man's  system  of  penal  discipline. 
Ho  was  four  years  on  Norfolk  Island.  He  threw  himself, 
heart  and  hand,  into  the  work  of  regenerating  the  degraded 
beings  who  formed  its  population.  He  built  a  church. 
founded  schools,  imported  a  calcchist.  and  on  Sumluys 
toiled  as  ministering  deacon  himself.  Hay  and  night  his 
brain  was  busy  devising  new  expedients  to  lift  his  fallen 
charge  tmt  of  "bestial  lust  and  .lemoniacal  malignity  into 
self-respect,  loyalty.  an<I  human  affection.  Hissucces-*  was 
wonderful,  thougli  he  was  never  allowed  by  tlie  British 
government  to  bring  all  the  principles  of  liis  sy.-lem  into 
play,  and  so  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Neverthele^-.  hi;* 
own  testimonv.  confirmed  by  numerous  witnesses,  is :  "I 
found  tho  island  a  turbulent,  brutal  hell ;  I  left  it  a  peaceful, 
woll-ordored  community."  A  truly  heroic  soul !  A  few  years 
after  .Maeonoehie's  retirement  from  Norfolk  l-laiid.  t'upt. 
(now  Sir)  Walter  Ci  ofton,  following  in  his  footprint*,  though 
possessing  a  far  higher  organizing  and  executive  genius, 
devised  and  established  the  new  system  of  eonviot  prisons 
for  Ireland,  now  called  after  his  own  name;  and  rightly  so 
called,  for  betook  his  predecessor's  principle^  and  moulded 
them  into  a  praclical  scheme  of  prison  discipline,  eapnlilo 
of  being  suceessfully  anidied  by  tho  average  grade  of  offi- 
cial  intelligence.  Sir  Walter,  in  founding  his  pri-Mn  sys 
torn,  adopted  the  mark  system  of  .Maeonochie.  with  mi.di 
fications  which  improved  it  in  many  important  re«pc<'t.v  but 
with  curtailments  also— resulting,  no  doubl.  from  rc-lrio- 
tions  imposed  .m  him  bv  the  law— which  in  ^ome  menMirc 
detracted  from  its  romplctene'S  and  weakened  il.-  fortr. 
ThoCrofton  svslem  consists  of  three  stage*  :  A  pennl  ^l»,•" 
of  noparato  imprisonment,  continuing  eight  miuilli' .  n 
reformatory  stage.  longer  or  .-hortcr  according  |o  tlw  len^-ili 
of  the  sentence,  with  seiiaration  at  night  and  n«-ori;»t»  1 
labor  hy  dav.  in  which  the  principle  «f  progre-Kivi-  el.i-"i 
fioatioD  is  applied  with  a  gradual  liaing  of  nwlraini  and 
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enlargement  of  privilege,  including  an  increased  share  in 

his  earnings  as  the  prisoner  advances  from  class  to  class : 
and  a  testing  stage,  designed  to   verify  the  reformatory 
power  of  the  preceding  discipline,  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
period  of  natural  training  which  shall  gradually  prepare 
the  prisoner  for  full  liberty.     The  Crofton  system  may  be 
shortly  defined  as  an  adult  reformatory,  in  which  the  will 
of  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  acconl  with  the  will  of  the 
prison-keeper,  and  held  there  for  so  long  a  time  that  virtue 
becomes  a  habit,  and  where  the  object  is  to  teach  and  train 
the  prisoner,  during  his  detention,  in  such  manner  that  on 
his  discharge  he  mav  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and  in- 
clined to  lead  an  upright,  worthy  life.     Now.  this  must  be 
done  by  placing  the  prisoner's  fate,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
his  owii  hands,  and  by  enabling  him,  through  industry  and 
good  conduct,  to  raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  positions 
of  increased  freedom   and  privilege;   while  idleness  .and 
bad  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  him  in  a  condition 
of  coercion  and  restraint.     The  public  opinicm  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  graduallv — we  think  rapidly — taking  shape 
in  favor  of  a   system  iif  prison   discipline  substantially, 
though  not  perhaps   in   all   its  details,  like  that  outlined 
above.     It  is  indisputable  that  such  is  the  direction  of 
opinion  in  the  U.  S.     England  has  now  the  same  prison 
sv^tcui  as  Irel.and  except  the  third  stage.     Denmark  has 
adopted  this  system  of  progressive  classification  in  its  en- 
tirety within  tiie  la.st  two  years,  and  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  following  in  the  same 
wake.     Several  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Switzerland    are 
already  conilucted  upon  this  plan,  and  the  current  of  opin- 
ion throughout  the  confederation  sets  strongly  in  th.at  direc- 
tion.    Tire    best  thought  of  Spain   and  Italy  favors  the 
Crofton  plan,  which  also  counts  in  its  support  a  strong 
and  influential  party  in  Germany,  led  by  the  distinguished 
Baron  von  Holtzendorff.     Penologists  of  all  shades  of  be- 
lief, the  partisans  of  all  systems,  are  to-day  nnanimous  in 
the'opini(m  that  the  foundation-principle  of  all  reformatory 
prison  discii>line  is  Impe.  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the 
prisoner  the  first  hour  of  his  incarceration,  and  kept  there 
as  an  ever-present,  ever-living,  ever-active  force.      Hope  is 
the  great  inspiration  of  all  human  effort  in  free  life.     But 
men"  remain  men  inside  of  prison  bars  the  same  as  they 
were  outside.     Hope,  therefore,  is  .just  as  truly,  just  as 
vitally,  just  as  essentially,  at  the  root  of  all  right  prison 
discipline  as  it  is  of  all  free  human  life.     As  regards  the 
agencies  to  be  used  in  applying  this  fundamental  princi- 
pTe,  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  almost  endless  rami- 
fications, all  we  can  say  now  and  here — and  we  must  s,ay 
it  without  a  syllable  of'enlargement— is  that  work,  educa- 
tion, and  religion  are  the  three  gre.at  forces  to  be  employed 
in  the  reformation  of  criminals,  as  they  are  in  the  general 
progress  of  society.  E.  C.  Wi.ves. 

Prisoners  of  War.     See  IsTEns.\Tio!»AL  Law,  Suvi- 
marif,  by  Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Prisrend',  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet 
of  Room-Elee,  on  the  Rieka.  contains  10  mosques,  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  has  2f),000  inhabitants. 
Prist'idie  [from  Prhih  :  Gr.  irpio-ri!,  "  a  saw  "],  a  family 
of  selachians  of  the  order  Raios.  represented  by  the  sawfishes. 
The  body  combines  peculiarities  of  the  sharks  and  rays, 
being  elongated  like  the  former,  but  with  the  pectoral  fins 
deveto-ied  and  the  br.anchial  apertures  inferior,  as  in  the 
latter  ;'  the  shagreen  is  very  fine  ;  the  snout  produced  into 
a  ver"  long,  flat,  dagger-like  appendage,  which  is  armed  on 
each  ed^e  with  a  row  of  strong,  compressed,  straight  teeth. 
The  nostrils  are  inferior ;   mouth   small   and  transverse ; 
teeth  on   the  jaws    minute:    branchial   apertures   inward 
from  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins;  spiracles  largo,  behind 
the  eves;  dorsal  fins  two,  unarmeil,  the  first  more  or  less 
behind  the  ventrals  ;  pectorals  with  the  front  margins  free, 
and  not  extending  on  the  head.     Such  are  the  characters 
of  the  sawfishes.     The  teeth  which  are  on  the  margin  of 
the  saw  are  of  peculiar  development,  .and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  true  teeth  of  the  jaws;  the  skeleton  of 
the  saw-like  :ippendage  has  from  three  to  five  hollow  sub- 
cylindrical  tubes  which  taper  toward  the  end,  and  are  en- 
crusted with  a  grain-like  osseous  deposit ;  these  found  in 
a  detached  state  have  been  described  before  their  nature 
was  known  .as  a  peculiar  animal  under  the  name  of  Mi/ri- 
osleuti.     The  sawfishes  are  found  in  all  tropical  seas,  and 
one    species    {Prialis    aullqunrum)    ascends    occasionally 
high  on   the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S.     An  East  Indian 
species  lives  in  part  in  fresh  water.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pristi'na,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Uskup, 
is  beautifully  situated  among  vine-clad  hills,  and  contains 
several  mosques,  some  of  which  are  of  noble  architecture. 
P.  1 1 .000. 

Piistiophor'id;c  [from  Priatinphnrui :  Gr.  irpt'o-r«, 
"  saw,"  and  ^opd?,  "  bearing  "],  a  family  of  selachhans  of  the 
order  Squali,  in  superficial  characters  closely  resembling  the 


sawfishes,  but  belonging  to  a  distinct  order.  The  body  is 
elongated,  but  rather  depressed  forward ;  the  scales  very 
minute;  the  head  with  the  snout  ]n-odneed  in  a  very  long, 
flat,  dagger-like  lamina,  which  is  armed  along  each  side 
with  a  row  of  teeth,  as  in  the  sawfishes;  the  nostrils  in- 
ferior; the  mouth  small;  the  teeth  small  ;  branchial  aper- 
tures five,  and  on  the  sides  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins; 
the  spiracles  behind  the  eyes;  dorsal  fins  unarmed,  the 
first  in  front  of  the  ventrals  :  no  anal  fin  is  developed  ;  the 
caudal  is  well  develo]icd.  and  has  its  upjicr  hdje  larger 
than  the  lower.  The  family  has  but  one  genus  of  four 
species,  which  are  confined  to  the  seas  of  South  eastern 
Asia  anil  .\ustralia.  Although  agreeing  with  the  Pristida; 
in  such  a  remarkable  and  exceptional  character  as  the  pro- 
longation of  the  snout  into  a  saw.  it  is  related  to  the  true 
sharks,  while  Pristidic  is  related  to  the  r.iys ;  this  view  is 
accepted  without  doubt  by  all  naturalists.     Theo.  Gill. 

Prist iponiat'idsp  [from  Trpto-Tis.  '•  a  saw."  and  Ttiona,"  a 
liil  " — I.I.  operculum],  a  family  of  fishes  established  by 
Giinthcr  for  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  peich-like 
forms,  but  properly  limited  to  species  agreeing  in  most 
characters  with  the  Sparida>.  In  all  the  body  is  com- 
pressed and  oblong:  the  scales  ctenoid;  the  lateral  line 
continuous  :  the  head  compressed  ;  the  opercula  generally 
more  or  less  armed  :  the  cheeks  un]uotccted  :  the  mouth  a 
lateral  cleft  and  terminal  :  the  U|>per  jaw  moderately  pro- 
tractile ;  the  Eupramaxillaries  more  or  less  closing  under 
the  preorbitals:  teeth  pointed  on  the  jaws,  absent  on  the 
palate;  branchial  apertures  continuous  beneath:  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  generally  seven  in  number;  dorsal  and  iinal 
fins  generally  folding  in  part  into  a  scaly  basal  sheath  ;  the 
dorsal  single,  formed  by  spinous  and  soft  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length;  the  anal  like  the  soft  portion  of  the  dorsal. 
and  armed  with  three  spines:  pectorals  with  the  rays 
branched  :  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  one  spine  and  five 
rays;  the  vertebra^  are  developed  in  typical  or  nearly  tyji- 
ical  number  (y-fl4  to  10 -HO):  the  stomach  is  ca-cal ; 
pyloric  appendages  developed  in  small  or  moderate  num- 
ber ;  the  air-bladder  is  generally  simple.  The  family  thus 
defined  is  represented  by  genera  whose  species  live,  for  the 
most  part,  in  tropical  waters.  The  typical  genera  arc 
Pristlptima,  Hmtuilnu.  Orihi prialis.  and  Viiiodoii.  Others 
have  been  approximated  to  those  whose  systematic  posi- 
tion is  yet  uncertain,  and  a  number  of  those  consigned  to 
it  by  the  founder  of  the  family  are  now  referred  to  other 
families.  "  THEonoRE  Gii.i,. 

Privas',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ardeche.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouvi-ze  and  Mezagon, 
was  one  of  the  Protestant  strongholds  until  in  ll>2'.t  I.ouis 
XIII.  razed  the  fortress  and  expelled  the  Protestants  ;  has 
a  collesre.  a  normal  school,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton.     P.  7S:^6. 

Privateer.  See  International  Law,  Simsiart,  by 
Pres.  TiiEonoRE  D.  Wooi.sev.  S.  T.  D..  LL.D. 
Privateer',  tp..  Sumter  co..  S.  C.  P.  1679. 
Priv'et  [Scot.  TjririV].  or  Prim,  the  l.it/ustyiim  i-ii/^nre, 
an  oleaceous  shrub  151  Europe,  now  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  V.  S.,  is  chiefly  used  as  a  hedge-plant,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  makes  a  close,  handsome 
hedge,  though  it  is  not  thorny.  Its  wood,  though  small, 
is  saved  for  turners"  use  in  Europe.  Its  berries  yield  a 
pink  coloring-matter  which  is  used  by  map-colorers.  There 
are  several  rather  ornamental  species. 

Priv'ilege  [Lat.  pririle/jium],  denoted  first  a  law  made 
n'/niiiat  a  particular  person,  and  afterward  also  a  law  in 
i'nvor  of  a  particular  person.  The  last  is  the  common  use 
of  our  word  "  privilege."  It  is  a  power  or  right  conferred 
on  an  individual  which  others  or  most  others  do  not  enjoy. 
It  may  be  p'>siiiic,  like  p.atents  and  monopolies, or  neijatifc, 
like  exemption  from  taxes  or  Irom  the  jurisdiction  of  ordi- 
nary courts,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress,  from 
arrest  to  a  certain  extent.  The  last  furnishes  an  example 
of  polilicnl  privileges:  of  the  same  kind  are  nobility  and 
suffrage  founded  on  possession  of  property.  Privileges 
may  come  from  the  act  of  the  sovereign  or  be  conferred  by 
express  law.  They  may  be  pei-somtl  or  real — that  is,  con- 
nected with  a  property,  as  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  bor- 
der of  an  estate,  or  the  political  right  of  jurisdiction  be- 
longing to  a  feudal  estate,  whoever  be  the  owner. 

As  in  republics  all  are  equal  civilly,  and,  with  certain 
qualifications,  politically,  before  the  law,  privileges  are 
naturally  very  few,  if  not  entirely  prohibited.  In  other 
countries  they  are  growing  continually  fewer  in  number 
outside  of  the  political  sphere.  Privileges  in  the  first 
(Latin)  sense  of  the  word,  as  given  above,  are,  we  believe, 
now  unknown.  T.  D.  Woolskv. 

Privileges  and  Immunities.  This  expression  has 
recently  assumed  much  importance  in  constitutional  law. 
It  is  found  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  the  following  con- 
nections: "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  tu 
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all  prifiletfen  ami  immunitifia  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States"  (Art.  4,  f  2);  "  \o  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  prlvihr/en  or  immuniticg 
of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.*'  (Art.  1-4  of  Amendments). 

I.  The  first  of  these  clauses  was  first  subjet-tud  to  judi- 
cial construction,  being  found  in  the  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  same  expression  (''privileges  and  immu- 
nities") was  found  in  the  .-Vrticlos  of  Confederation,  but 
coupled  with  other  language  which  led  to  obscurity  of 
meaning.  The  intention  of  the  clause  in  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  the  present  Con.-titution  is  to  confer  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  one  State  in  another  all  the  general  rights  which 
a  citizen  of  the  latter  would  possess  at  home,  such  as  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  land  and  other  property,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  for  redress  of  injuries,  to  |)as8  through 
the  State  for  the  purposes  of  j)rofit  or  pleasure,  etc.  in 
other  words,  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  give  to  the 
citizens  of  any  State  the  same  general  rights  throughout 
the  country  that  they  would  have  at  home.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  clause  is  of  great  importance 
as  relieving  a  citizen  from  vexatious  restrictions,  imposi- 
tions, or  embarrassments  which  might  otherwise  attend  him 
when  absent  from  his  home  in  other  States.  Its  strong  ten- 
dency is  to  give  him  the  same  advantages  in  these  respects 
which  he  would  possess  if  there  was  but  a  single  government. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  privileges  and  immunities 
herein  referred  to  are  those  which  arc  common  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  wherein  they  are  claimed.  Special  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  citizens  in  their  own  State  are  not  secured 
bv  this  provision  to  citizens  of  other  States.  (See  the  case 
of  I'aid  v.  Vinjlniii,  S  Wallace  U.  S.  Reports,  ISO.)  The 
Supreme  Court  declines  to  define  or  enumerate  all  the 
"  privileges,  etc.,"  embraced  within  this  clause,  but  prefers 
to  deal  with  each  case  as  it  comes  up.  An  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  applicati<m  of  the  rule  is  to  be  nijted  in  the 
case  of  a  law  of  Maryland  which  prohibited  ])ersons  not 
permanent  residents  in  that  State  fri>m  selling  r)r  exposing 
to  sale  within  specified  territorial  limits  certain  goods, 
either  by  card,  sample,  or  trade-list  or  catalogue,  without 
obtaining  for  a  prescribed  fee  a  license  from  the  State  au- 
thorities. A  citizen  of  Xew  .lerscy  having  proceeded  to 
sell  in  opposition  to  this  law,  and  having  been  indictetl,  it 
was  decided  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  as  op- 
posed to  the  provision  now  under  c<msidcration.  The 
license-fee  in  such  a  case  is  substantially  a  tax,  and  it  is 
well  setileii  that  while  a  uniform  tax  may  be  imp*>sed  by 
a  State  on  all  sales  made  within  its  borders,  yet  a  tax  dis- 
criminating against  the  commodities  <»f  tlic  citizens  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  is  inconsistent  with  the  clause 
concerning  "privileges  an<l  immunides."  and  accordingly 
void.  (See  Ward  v.  Tlir  Siiiir  .;/"  Mrtn/hiiiil,  12  Wallace, 
41.S;    W'n.iilruff  v.  /'arhttm,  .M  Wal'lace.  liill.) 

II.  The  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  differs  in 
one  important  respect  from  that  found  in  the  V.  S.  Con- 
stitution. It  refers  to  "privileges  and  immunities"  of 
ciiizeiiH  iif  ihr  I'.  ,S'.,  instead  of  those  of  the  respective 
States.  The  whole  clause  of  the  amcndjncnt  bearing  upon 
this  point  for  the  sake  of  clearness  will  be  stated:  ".\ll 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  l'.  S.,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  V.  S.  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  resiile.  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  immuniiirH  or  priri- 
UfjvH  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S."  This  amendment  plainly 
refers  to  another  class  of  citizens,  ''citizens  of  the  IJ.  S." 
(Sec  CiTlZKS.I  Though  their"  privileges  and  immunities" 
arc  not  to  bo  abridged,  they  are  of  the  same  general  class  as 
before,  and  the  I'ornier  construction  is  to  be  adopteil  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  rights  referred 
to  are  fundamental  in  their  nature,  ami  embrace  nearly 
every  civil  right  for  the  establishment  and  ).rolection  of 
which  organizcil  government  is  instituted.  .\(;cordingly, 
any  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  would,  for  example,  have  the  right 
to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  to  transact  any  business 
he  may  have  with  it.  to  seek  its  (irotection.  to  share  its 
ofliccs,  to  engage  in  its  administration.  So  he  has  right 
of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  to  the  sub-treasuries,  land- 
olficcs,  and  courts  of  justice.  So  he  may  demand  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Federal  government  over  his  life, 
liberty,  and  jiroperty  when  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government.  So  he  can  use  the 
navigable  waters  <if  the  l".S.,  however  they  may  penetrate 
the  territories  of  the  several  Stales,  or  may  of  his  own 
volition  become  a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  I'nion  by 
acquiring  a  residence  therein.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
under  the  clause  now  under  consideration  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  cd'  o  Stittr  are  not  guarantieil.  but  only  those 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Vnitrd  .V(.i(.«.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  the  former  must  rest  for  security 
and  protection  where  thev  have  previously  rested,  on  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitiition.  As  deductions  from  these 
principles,  it  has  been  hold  that  the  clause  under  consid- 
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eration  docs  not  prevent  the  logielaturo  of  a  State  from 
granting  to  a  corporation  the  exclusive  rights  of  maintain 
ing  slaughter  houses  and  yards  for  enclosing  cattle  intend 
ed  for  sale  or  slaughter  within  a  district  embracing  a  large 
and  populous  city  (Xew  Orleans),  and  prohibitingall  other 
jiersons  from  slaughtering  or  selling  cattle  within  the  pre 
scribed  district  except  at  the  corporation  slaughler-house< 
and  yards.  Such  an  exclusive  right  as  is  here  the  subject 
of  legislation  is  not  one  of  those  fundamental  civil  right- 
embraced  under  the  term  "  privileges  and  iiuuunities  " 
(Sl,niijliler-I,m:te  Cnar^,  IH  Wallace.  V.  S.  36).  Tho  same 
general  result  was  arrived  at  in  respect  to  tho  right  of  a 
woman  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  having 
been  decided  by  the  State  court  that  women  were  not  elig 
iblo  to  practise  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  was  said 
that  the  right  to  ])ractise  law  is  not  a  "privilege  or  im- 
munity" depending  upon  citizenship  of  tho  U.  S.  It  has 
not  been  made  to  depend  upon  citizenship  at  all;  ami 
where  it  has  any  relation  to  eitizenshi|i,  it  rather  refers  to 
that  of  the  State  than  of  tho  I'.  S.  ( llru,l,rrll  v.  TAt  Smir. 
ih.  p.  130-139).  On  similar  grounds  it  has  been  adjudged 
that  the  usual  and  ordinary  legislation  of  the  States  reg- 
ulating or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
not  unconstitutitmal  on  this  ground.  A  right  to  sell  such 
property  is  not  one  of  the  ''privileges  and  imuiunities" 
within  the  purview  of  this  branch  of  the  Constitution.  In 
this  ease  the  court  was  unanimous,  while  in  the  "  slaughter- 
house eases,"  before  referred  to,  three  judges  dissented. 
These  concurred  in  the  liquor  case  substantially  upon  the 
ground  that  in  this  instance  the  claimant  was  insisting 
upon  his  right  to  viiilate  a  mere  jtoliee  regulation,  while  in 
the  uiatter  of  the  slaughter-houses  there  was  an  attempt 
by  the  State  under  a  thin  liisguise  to  restrain  a  citizen 
from  pursuing  a  lawful  avocation  and  to  establish  an  odious 
and  oppressive  monopoly.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  .l/morv. 
IlnppcrHctt  (21  Wallace,  1(12)  it  was  decided  that  a  law  of 
a  State  cf>nferring  the  right  of  suffrage  exclusively  upon 
males  was  not  unconstitutional  as  abridging  *' tho  nrivi- 
leges  or  immunities  "of  female  citizens  of  the  L*.  S.  While 
women  born  in  the  U.  S.  or  naturalized  here  are  unques- 
tionably citizens,  the  right  to  vole  is  not  one  of  the  neces- 
sary jtrivileges,  etc.,  of  a  citizen  of  the  I'.  S.  It  is  clear 
that  no  such  view  prevailed  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  each  State  determining  for  itself  who  sinmid  have 
the  power  to  vote,  and  under  what  restrictions  as  to  age. 
sex,  residence,  and  amotmt  of  property  owned,  etc.,  it  should 
be  exercised.  If,  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was 
ailopted,  it  was  intended  to  reverse  all  these  rules,  there 
w<iuld  have  been  clear  evidence  of  intent,  and  the  matter 
would  not  have  been  left  to  implication.  .Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  setting  forth  that  the 
right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or  abriilged  by  the  V.  S. 
or  any  State  on  account  t»f  race,  color,  or  previous  con<li 
tion  of  servitude,  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the 
fourteenth  amendment  had  any  such  sense  as  was  contended 
for  by  the  advocates  <»f  female  suffrage.  The  general  result 
of  the  discussion  before  the  courts  is,  that  the  clause  con- 
cerning privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  V.  .S., 
as  found  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  is  nut  intemled  to 
withdraw  from  the  Stales  matters  that  were  previously 
uniler  their  control,  but  rather  to  secure  to  all  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  those  great  and  funda- 
mental rights  which  .\merican  theories  of  civil  government 
assume  as  appertaining  to  citizenship.      T.  W.  l>WHillT. 

I'rivy  Council.     See  Cabinkt. 

Privy  Sonl,  the  minor  seal  id' the  Drilish  govemtnent, 
afiixcd  to  papers  of  minor  importance,  and  also  to  import- 
ant documents  preparatory  to  the  affixing  of  the  great  se»l. 
Tho  privy  seal  is  in  the  care  of  a  great  olhcer  of  slate,  u«u- 
ally  one  of  the  cabinet,  called  the  lord  privy  seal. 

Prize  [Fr.  pri-r],  something  taken  on  the  sea,  »»  be- 
longing !■>  an  enemv  in  war  or  I"  a  neulrnl— i'.  r.  lo  »  per- 
son resident  in  a  neutral  state  wh.i  is  identified  with  silrh 
enemy.  A  vessel  of  a  nation  taken  by  its  own  cruisers,  if 
engaged  in  illegal  trade,  may  also  be  called  a  priie.  A 
prize-court    is    one    aulboriied    by    Ihe   laws    of   »  nalinn 
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I  I         prin 


to  decide  eases  of  prize. 

HAIIV.) 

Priz'-ii,  town  of  Sieilv,  province  of  I'nlcrmo.  nilualed 
near  the  s.Mirees  of  the  river  Termini  ll  ii.  onr  of  the 
most  thriving  and  industrious  town,  of  Sicily.  Ihr  inbab 
ilants  being  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
copper,  cotton,  etc.     I",  in  1ST  I.  SS3.'.. 

Pro'tt,  or  Prnhn  (  Port.  ;.r..<i.  »  "  prow  "1,  »  e.noo  like 
sailing  vessel  of  the  .Malays.  La.ln.ne  Islanders,  etc.  The 
Ice  side  is  straight  and  llot  from  stem  t"  stern.  Ihe  other 
rounded.  Itolh  ends  are  alike.  The  vessel  carrie-  n  lo.; 
sail  of  matting.  A  framew.rk  projeel.  to  windward  ;iod 
counterbalances  the  eff.vt  of  Ihe  wind  upon  the  sad.  wh'  b 
w..iild  ..lli.rwi-.'  01.-. I  the  .-rAn.     Tr.ia--  are  Cimmcnly  ...lo" 
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thirty  feet  long  and  very  rapid  sailers.  They  were  once 
much  used  by  pirates.  The  name  is  often  njiplied  to  Ma- 
lay vessels  of  otlier  kind.s,  isome  propelled  by  oars  and  pad- 
dles, and  some  ))y  nivils  also. 

Probabil'it  y  [  LiU.  )>ruhnhU!tn>t'],  Theory  of,  or  Cal- 
culus of  Probabilities,  as  it  is  usually  called,  nuiy 
be  defined  as  the  application  of  mathemuticai  reasoniu); 
to  the  art  of  juil^ing  in  cases  where  only  probable  evi- 
dence can  be  obtained.  The  mode  in  which  the  jucl;rinent 
may  be  thus  assisted  can  Ijo  best  seen  If  we  bc;;in  with  sonic 
simple  examples  before  laying  down  any  general  principles. 
Suppose  a  die  to  have  two  of  its  six  sides  jiainted  black, 
the  remaining  four  being  left  white,  and  a  (lerson  to  be  re- 
quired tu  Judge  whether,  upon  the  die  being  thrown,  a 
white  or  a  bhtck  side  will  be  u]ppermast.  Common  sense 
will  tcaeh  him  to  guess  the  white  side,  not  because  he  can 
certainly  say  it  will  be  thrown,  but  bei-auso  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  thrown.  In  eommon  language  it  would  be  said 
that  the  chances  were  two  to  one  in  favor  of  white.  In 
mathematical  language  a  slightly  different  expression  is 
used,  the  probability  of  an  event  being  a  proper  fraction 
of  which  the  denominator  is  the  entire  possible  number  of 
chances  or  cases,  while  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
those  cases  which  favor  the  proposed  event.  In  the  case 
just  supposed,  for  instance,  there  are  six  sides  to  the  die, 
of  which  one  and  one  only  must  be  thrown.  Four  of  theso 
sides  being  white,  the  probability  of  white  being  thrown  is 
^  =  5.  and  that  fif  black  is  f  ^  i-  If  one  of  the  four  white 
sides  were  painted  yellow,  the  probabilities  would  be  white 
^,  black  \,  yellow  \.  If  the  event  is  impossible,  there  are 
no  ca-;es  which  favor  it,  and  in  the  notation  just  indicated 
its  probability  is  0.  If  all  the  cases  favor  it,  and  its  occur- 
rence is  therefore  certain,  the  probability  is  1.  As  no  de- 
gree of  probability  can  exceed  certainty,  all  degrees  of 
probability  are  somewhere  between  the  limits  0  and  1. 

The  mathematical  solution  of  problems  in  probabilities 
consists,  first,  in  dividing  the  possible  processes  or  re- 
sults into  elementary  and  equally  probable  cases ;  and, 
secondly,  in  finding  how  many  of  these  cases  favor  the 
proposed  event.  In  the  case  just  supposed  of  a  single  die, 
this  is  very  simple,  and  no  one  could  mistake  the  modo 
of  arriving  at  a  solution.  But  when  the  result  depends 
on  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  the 
reasoning  becomes  much  more  complex.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  two  dice  are  thrown.  Then,  any  one  of  the 
six  sides  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  any  side  of  the 
other,  making,  in  all,  36  combinations.  To  tind  the  prob-  I 
ability  of  any  result  from  the  throw  of  such  a  pair,  we  must 
find  how  many  of  these  combinations  will  give  rise  to  the 
combination  in  question,  and  divide  the  number  by  36.  In 
making  this  calculation  there  is  great  room  for  mistakes  ; 
indeed,  the  subject  of  probabilities  is  by  far  the  most  slij)- 
pery  one  with  which  the  mathenmtician  or  logician  has  to 
deal.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  sharper  should  oflfer  to 
a  countryman  to  give  him  8  cents  every  time  two  one^were 
thrown  with  two  dice,  provitled  the  other  would  give  him 
2  cents  every  time  a  one  and  a  two  were  thrown.  At  first 
sight,  the  countryman  might  consider  the  two  results 
equally  probable,  and  therefore  feel  sure,  in  the  long  run, 
of  gaining.  But  he  would  be  sure  to  lose,  because  two 
different  numbers  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  thrown  as  a  pair 
of  the  same  number.  To  have  2  onea  each  die  must  fall 
with  one  up]jormost.  But  to  have  a  one  and  a  two,  one  may 
be  a  one  and  the  other  a  tint,  or  the  first  may  be  two  and 
the  second  itnc  ;  so  that  for  this  result  there  are  two  cases 
out  of  36,  while  in  the  first  there  is  but  one.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  an  understanding  of  this  calculus  would  af- 
ford a  very  material  aid  to  the  judgment  in  weighing  and 
estimating  the  probabilities  of  events  in  the  affairs  of  life  ; 
for,  although  these  events,  or  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  them,  cannot  generally  be  made  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matical calculation,  yet  the  examination  and  enumeration 
of  the  various  combinations  of  circumstances  which  may 
give  rise  to  an  event  affords  our  only  means  of  judging  of 
its  probability.  The  longer  a  man's  experience  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  sounder  his  judgment,  the  more  nearly  he 
will  conform  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  mathematical 
calculus  in  estimating  probabilities.  An  eminent  writer 
happily  described  the  calculus  of  probabilities  as  common 
sense  expressed  in  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  generally  useful  rules  of  this  calculus  is 
that  although  an  event  may  be  extremely  improbable  if  it 
has  but  one  opportunity  to  happen,  yet  if  we  increase  the 
number  of  opportunities  indefinitely  it  will  be  sure  to  hap- 
pen in  the  long  run.  By  the  same  ]irinci])le,  if  the  con- 
currence of  a  large  number  of  circumstances  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  an  event,  each  of  these  circumstances 
may  be,  in  itself,  very  probable,  and  yet  their  concurrence, 
and  consequently  the  event  itself,  very  improbable.  The 
mathematical  rule  for  determining  jirobability  in  such  a 
case  is  that  the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the 


events  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  all  the  separate  events.  As  one  examjile.  sujtpuse 
that  a  law  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  and  the  President  were  as  likely  as  not  to  be  re- 
jeeted  by  any  one  of  them,  and  that  each  one  of  the  three 
authorities  f<irmed  his  own  cq)inion  independently  of  the 
other  two.  Then,  the  probability  of  each  authority  aji- 
proving  the  law  being  -J,  the  probability  of  its  passing  all 
three  would  bo  i  X  i  X  i  =  A-  ^"^^^  fi"^  get  at  the  same 
result  in  this  way;  Out  of  8  laws  introduced  into  the 
House  only  4  would  jiass  and  go  to  the  Senate.  Out  of 
this  \  the  Senate  would  pass  2.  and  of  these  2  the  Presi- 
dent would  approve  I.  On  this  principle  an  event  which 
has  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  great  number  of  snmll  dangers 
is  sure  to  fail  at  last,  though  eaeli  separate  danger  may 
itself  be  small.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tliat  a  bridge  has 
100  holes  in  it.  and  that  a  person  passing  over  this  bridge 
has  9  chances  out  of  10  of  going  safely  jiast  each  individ- 
ual hole.  Notwithstanding  so  many  chaiu-es  in  his  favor 
for  any  particular  hole,  the  chance  that  he  would  escape 
them  all  is  only  1  in  37.651).  That  is,  if  we  take  the  frac- 
tion ^.  which  expresses  the  probability  of  jiassing  anyone 
hole  safely,  and  multiply  it  by  itself  100  times,  the  result 
will  be  about  e(|ual  to  ^-ij;^.  So  small  is  this  probability 
that  if  a  wild  beast  should  attem]>f  to  cross  the  bridge  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  a  nnin  standing  at  the  other  end, 
the  latter  luight  wait  in  perfect  composure  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  the  animal  would  fall  through  some  hole 
before  he  got  across.  One  of  the  jirineipal  marks  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  age  ami  experience  is  the  ability  to 
recognize  this  princijde,  and  there  are  jilenty  of  proverbs 
which  are  really  founded  on  it.  AVhen  the  young  m.an 
stops  up  all  the  holes  in  his  bridge,  so  that  there  is  only  a 
small  chance  of  falling  into  any  one  of  them,  he  feels  com- 
paratively safe.  But  the  older  one  knows  fnpin  experience 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  mere  number  of  possible 
mishaps  Will  be  very  likely  to  result  in  the  failure  of  a 
plan,  though  the  plan  may  seem  almost  secure  against 
each  of  them  separately. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  results  of  this 
calculus  is  seen  in  what  is  termed  the  law  of  averages,  or 
the  tendency  of  chance  events  which  occur  in  great  num- 
bers to  follow  regular  laws.  The  life  of  an  individual  is 
proverbially  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things  in  human 
affairs.  But  when  we  take  large  bodies,  like  the  jmpula- 
tion  of  a  State  or  great  city,  the  deaths  follow  a  law  so 
exact  that  mathematical  tables  of  their  probable  number 
can  be  formed,  and  on  these  tables  life  insurance  compa- 
nies can  arrange  their  rates  of  ]iremium  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  the  death-rate  will  not  vary  seriously  from 
that  calculated.  Not  only  the  total  number  of  deaths,  but 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the  most  fortuitous  causes, 
follow  nearly  their  regular  law.  No  doubt  if  we  could 
learn  how  many  men  are  killed  by  falling  from  houses,  wo 
should  find  it  wonderfully  constant  from  year  to  year.  In 
cases  like  this  the  constancy  of  the  result  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  widespread  underlying  cause,  hidden  by 
other  accidental  causes  acting  in  different  ways  in  indi- 
vidual eases.  Thus,  a  table  of  mortality  is  the  combined 
expression  of  a  certain  law  of  the  human  constitution  and 
certain  conditions  of  the  climate.  The  number  of  deaths 
by  falling  from  scaffolding  expresses  the  degree  of  general 
carefulness  or  carelessness  which  charactcri/.es  men  en- 
gaged in  building.  The  general  rule  is.  that  in  order  that 
a  law  of  averages  may  be  closely  followed  it  is  necessary  that 
the  seemingly  accidental  events  enumerated  should  be  the 
result  of  two  sets  of  causes,  of  which  one  is  invariable 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  time,  while  the  other  is 
entirely  accidental  in  each  individual  case.  AVhen  the 
variable  or  chance  causes  are  not  purely  accidental,  but 
affect  large  masses  or  vary  from  year  to  year,  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  exact  law.  For  instance,  if  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  population  died  from  occasional  epidemics,  there 
could  no  longer  be  an  exact  law  of  mortality. 

Simon  Newcomb. 

Pro'bate  [Lat.  prohotnK].  in  law,  a  judicial  proceeding 
before  a  court  possessing  the  proper  authority  by  which  an 
instrument  is  established  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  deceased  person  whose  act  it  purports  to  be.  Accord- 
ing to  the  practice  which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, the  alleged  will  is  produced  by  the  executor  or  by  a 
legatee,  who  is  termed  the  "proponent  ;"  notice  of  the  ap- 
plication is  given  to  the  persons  having  an  interest  in  the 
estate;  at  the  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses  is  taken,  and  other  witnesses  are  examined  if 
necessary,  antl  the  judge  renders  a  decree,  either  declaring 
the  will  valid  and  admitting  it  to  probate,  or  pronouncing 
it  invalid  and  rejecting  it.  In  England  prior  to  l^WJ  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  possessed  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  tes- 
tamentary matters,  but  wills  of  personal  property  only 
could  be  proved  therein  j  if  a  will  of  real  estate  was  dis- 
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puto'!.  its  validity  was  decided  in  an  action  brought  to  try 
the  title  ti»  the  lands  devif^ed  thereby.  This  jurisdiction 
was  tiiken  from  the  eccle!<iasti(!iil  courts  niid  conferred  upon 
a  new  trihuniil  created  in  lS;i7.  styled  the  court  of  probiitc 
and  divorce.  Since  ecolesiiistical  courts  never  have  foruied 
•A  piirt  of  the  judicial  system  in  this  country,  tribunals 
have  boon  established  in  the  several  Stsites.  viiriously 
known  as  courts  of  probate,  surrogates'  courts,  orphnns' 
courts,  and  the  like,  with  jiirisdictinn  over  the  probiite  of 
wills,  the  settlement  of  deireflents'  estates,  and  kindretl 
mutters.  Their  powers  anil  modes  of  procedure  arc  wholly 
re;juln(ed  by  statute,  and  a  very  <;reat  'Hversity  exists  in 
the  statutory  provisions  of  the  several  States.  A  will  of 
personal  property  m:iy  be  proved,  and  tlie  |)robatc,  if  reg- 
ular, is  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  parties  interested  in 
every  State.  Wills  of  real  estate  may  also  be  admitted  to 
probate  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  cnmmonwealths.  but 
su(Th  ]>rob!vte  is  not  in  general  conclnsivo;  it  Himjply  de- 
torniinos  the  prima  farn-  valirlity  of  the  testament,  an<l 
casts  the  burden  ujion  those  who  dispute  it. 

JonN   XOUTOV  POMKHOV. 

Proboscid'ea  [from  pruhmfh,  a  "  trunk  "  or  "  snout  "], 
an  (jrdcr  of  maniiiials  distini;uisiu'd  by  the  extension  of  the 
nose  into  a  proboscis  and  tlie  i-oluuinar  form  of  the  legs 
and  feet,  and  ty])ifK'(i  by  the  clcpliants  of  the  present  epoch. 
The  brain  is  of  the  cilucabiHan  type — /'.  »■,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  comparatively  large  nnd  overlap  in  great 
part  the  cerebrum  beliind  and  the  cerohollum  in  front;  the 
nemisphores  are  connected  by  a  well-developed  corpus  cal- 
losum  and  by  a  reduced  anterior  commissure  ;  the  placenta 
is  deciduate  and  zonary ;  the  incisors  varial>le  in  number 
— g,  or  in  extinct  forms  5  or  % — but  always  have  jiersistent 
jiulps.  and  are  developed  as  long  tusks  curved  outward  ; 
the  legs  are  extensible  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  proxiuuU 
joints  in  great  part  cxserted  outside  of  tlie  comiiuin  ab- 
dominal integument;  thcfeet  have  the  palmar  and  plantar 
surfaces  invested  in  extendeil  pad-like  integuments,  which 
also  umlerlie  the  toes;  the  carpal  bones  are  in  two  regular 
(not  interlocking!  rows,  and  are  broad  and  sli'»rt ;  tlic  cunei- 
form is  extended  inward,  broad,  and  furnishes  a  largo  at- 
tachHH'ut  forwaril  for  the  ulna,  whicrh  is  antrorsely  pro- 
duced; the  unciform  is  directly  in  front  of  the  cuneiform, 
and  the  luagnum  directly  in  front  of  the  lunar:  tlio  hind 
foot  has  the  astragalus  at  its  anterior  |)ortion  very  short, 
convex,  and  not  deflected  inward,  articulating  in  front  only 
with  the  navicular:  the  toes  are  in  all  the  knr>wn  forms 
five  to  each  foot,  and  encased  in  shallow  hoofs.  The  order 
is  represented  by  one  living  family  (Klepliantidit),  and  to 
it  by  almost  all  authors  an  extinct  family  (  Dinotheriida?) 
has  been  also  referred  ;  these  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  great  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  as 
well  as  in  the  development  of  the  teeth,  the  peculiar  tlcnti- 
tion  of  the  elephants  not  being  shared  by  the  Dinotheriids. 
(Sec  also  Kr.KE'HANT  and  DiNoTiiKitniM.)     Thkodore  Gill. 

l*robiis,  b.  at  Sirmium,  Pann'Oiia,  about  2.'?0  a.  n.  :  en- 
tered the  army  very  early;  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  Valerian  by  his  valor;  rose  rajiiilly  ;  commanded 
with  success  in  (laul.  (Jcrmany,  Africa,  on  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  Kujdirates.  and  was  made  governor-general  of  all  the 
U<iin:in  provinces  of  the  Kast.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tacitus  in  270  he  was  chosen  emj)eror  by  the  armies  of  the 
Kast.  and  his  sh')rt  reign  was  a  serie*  id"  brilliant  explr>its. 
He  drove  the  (Jerinanii^  tribes  back  into  their  own  eimntry, 
conijtelled  them  to  give  up  the  jdunder  they  had  carried 
away  from  (laul,  pacified  the  whole  northern  boundary 
from  the  Ilhine  to  the  Kuphrates.  and  suppressed  with 
great  promptne-^s  several  attempts  at  revolt  in  the  interior, 
liut  having  established  general  peace,  ho  employed  the 
army  in  works  of  ptiblic  utility — the  draining  of  swampH, 
the  planting  of  vineyards,  etc. ;  and  the  dis-ontent  oeea- 
sionetl  thereby  grew  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  when  ho 
one  day  saiil  that  a  standing  arrny  soon  woubl  be  super- 
fluous. The  siddiers  imnicdiatcly  turne<I  from  their  work, 
attacked  him.  an'i  killed  him  in  his  native  city  in  2S2. 

Proccd'ure  (law).  Although  not  a  technical  word  of 
the  common  law,  pmrrtiure  is  emphiyed  by  modern  writer? 
as  a  generic  term  to  denote  all  tno  formal  steps  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conduct  of  a  judicial  controversy,  and  the 
legal  rules  which  control  their  use.  Certain  uniform  prin- 
oijiies  seem  to  have  determined  the  nature  and  moulded 
the  history  of  procedure  in  every  national  jurisprmlenee 
that  has  made  a  completed  progress  from  rude  beginnings 
to  a  cttndition  of  philosophical  and  equitable  perfection. 
The  earliest  stages  are  always  characterized  by  an  intense 
formalism  :  the  law  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  tlio  arbi- 
trary, technical  forms,  each  nppropriato  to  a  particular 
wrong  ur  remedy,  whi(di  must  be  fi>llowed  with  scrupulous 
exactness  ;  the  growth  of  the  jurisprudence  for  a  eonsider- 
nblo  jteriod  crtnsists  in  the  modiMcation  of  these  forms  and 
their  extensifin  to  new   facf^j  and    relation":   in   tirtie.  tbc 


I  dominion  of  form  10  relaxed,  the  technical  nod  arbitrary 
features  gradually  disappear;  and  at  \a<*t  the  methods  of 
adniinistering  justice  become  simple  and  arts  ba.-ed  upon 
equitable  notions.  This  course  of  development  marked 
the  entire  ])rogress  of  the  Roman  law  (see  Law.  Civ(l): 
it  has  been  exhibited  no  less  clearlv  in  the  juripprndence 
of  Kngland  and  of  the  V .  S.  Thenmst  *«lriking  feature 
of  the  procedure  oriLrinally  prevailing  in  England  is  the 
separation  into  two  distinct  and  widelv-din"ering  Pvcteins, 
the  common  law  and  the  eriuitable— the  former  exclusively 
used  by  the  courts  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  l*;gftl  rights 
in  connection  with  the  jury  trial  :  the  latter  emploved  by 
the  courts  (d'e(iuity  for  the  enforcement  «d' equitable  rights 
alf)nc  without  the  jury.  Of  the  two.  tbo  eomnmn-hiw 
methods  were  much  tbc  elder.  From  the  earliest  perio.Js 
rights  were  enforced  in  the  law  courts  bv  means  of  difl"er- 
ent  actions,  the  most  important  of  which,  denominated 
"real  aition«."  were  siilely  used  for  (he  recovery  of  hmd^. 
Prior  to  Edward  I.  there  existed  but  three  acli.'ms  for  tho 
recovery  of  incmey— debt,  covenant,  and  tre-puss.  liy 
virtue  of  n  statute  pnpscd  in  the  rcrgn  of  tluit  king  (Vi 
EIw.  T.  c.  21)  other  forms  were  afterward  invented.  Tho 
liiL'hly  technical  real  actitms  were  subsequently  abandoned, 
with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  and  the  following  actions 
became  established  as  the  ordinary  means  of  enforcing 
legal  rights:  " ejectment."  to  recover  jtossession  and  to 
try  the  title  of  lands:  "detinue"  and  "replevin."  to  re- 
cover possession  of  cdmtte!s  ;  "covenant."  (o  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  breach  of  a  sealed  agreement  :  "debt."  to  re 
cover  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  of  money  owed  by  the  dc- 
fcntlant,  not  a.s  damages  :  •*  assumitsit."  to  recover  damagi  - 
for  the  breach  of  a  contract  not  under  seal,  whether  written 
or  verbal,  express  or  implied  ;  *'  trespass,"  to  rec<tver  dam- 
ages for  a  wrongful  act  of  violence  to  person  or  property  ; 
"  case,"  to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong  to  person  or 
property  unaccompanied  with  violence,  or  when  the  injury 
was  consecjuential;  "trover,"  to  recover  damages  for  tho 
wrongful  detenti()n  and  conversi«m  of  chattels.  The  rules 
which  governed  these  actions  were  technical  and  formal,  and 
tho  courts  were  more  often  employed  in  <leciding  whether 
the  proper  kind  of  action  had  been  brought,  or  whether 
the  correct  formulas  of  words  had  been  used,  than  in  acl- 
jnclieating  upon  the  actual  merits  of  causes  and  determin- 
ing the  real  rights  of  the  parties.  Inseparably  connected 
with  this  diversity  of  a<'tions  was  the  common-law  system 
of  pleading;  the  two  reacted  ujion  and  supported  each 
other,  and  the  technicalities  of  the  one  brought  out  and 
strengtheneil  the  fitrmali-m  of  the  other.  The  procedure 
in  c((uity  was  based  upon  more  simple  and  natural  notions, 
and.  however  much  it  may  have  luvome  encumbered  by 
dilatory  and  unnece-^sary  practices,  these  were  not  inherent 
and  essential.  No  forms  of  actions  existed,  but  a  single 
method  sufficed  for  all  kinds  of  claims,  defences,  and  re- 
liefs. The  eoniplainant  stated  his  ease  with  great  minute- 
ness of  cletail  in  a  "bill,"  the  defendant  set  forth  his  ver- 
sion in  an  "answer:"  and  upon  these  pleadings  and  the 
prord's  the  chancellor  rendered  his  ilecree.  In  this  judg- 
ment the  rights,  claims,  an^l  liabilities  of  all  the  parties 
were  adjusti'd,  and  relief  could  be  granted  alike  to  de- 
fendants or  to  complainants.  It  was,  therefore,  n  cardinal 
principle  i)f  the  etjuity  procedure  that  all  persons  inler- 
estc<l  in  the  controversy  and  who  could  be  aff^i-cted  by  the 
decree  should  be  made  parties  to  a  suit.  All  these  prin- 
ciples, methods.  an«l  rules  of  the  common-law  anu  the 
equity  procedure  were  incorporati-d  into  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  American  States;  and  although  Ihey  have  been 
modified  in  many  of  the  commonwealths,  in  others  they 
are  retained  to  the  present  day  substantially  as  they  ex 
isted  at  the  time  when  HIackstone  wrote  his  f^nnmrnturirt. 
A  revolution  ha-  finally  been  efl'ecteil  in  ihi-  country  and 
in  England  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  which  took 
place  in  tiro  Hoinan  law  when  the  prietor's  t*xlni>>rdinnry 
jurisdiction  was  extended  to  alt  kindc  and  cla«se)iiif  liliga 
tions.  In  lf*IS  the  legi-tlafurcof  New  York  adonte-l  n  c.lo 
of  civil  procelun — chiefly  planned  and  crenled  by  I>ii\id 
Pudley  Field— which  entirely  abandoned  all  formeroxi-linir 
inelhods.  and  inaugurated  n  new  system  f«tr  the  rnforeemcn? 
of  rights  and  the  recovery  of  remedies.  \t»  crntml  prinri 
pie  is  the  abolition  of  nil  di-tinction  between  nelion*  nl  l«w 
and  suits  in  er|uily.  and  of  all  form-  of  iiciion,  and  the  es- 
tablishment i«f  a  single  judicial  in-trumeni  called  the  "  civil 
netinn  "  by  which  all  right*  an*  mninlnined.diitic*  rnforee  I. 
ami  reliefs  obtaineil.  The  Imrrier  which  hml  «'^mr.»led!b. 
ailministration  of  Inw  lind  e.piity  i*  thus  bt 
Legal  and  equilahb-  cbiim*.  del'encn«.  and  retn' 
coinbined.  and  the  t-inglc  jn.lgmrnt  of  the  com  ■ 
mine  and  e<*tabll'<h  the  final  *um  of  nil  (h«t  right*  nu't  in 
terests  beloniring  to  the  litigant  pnrtles.  With  the  r  >.n 
inon-law  fiirui"  of  action  the  common  Inw  font 
ing  are  hNo  ahsmd  med.  an  I  in  ihrir  ■lr»d  1 
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troversies,  for  it  merely  requires  the  parties  to  state  in  or-  [ 
tlinary  language  the  actual  facts  which  constitute  their  i 
causes  of  action  or  defences.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  above  mentioned,  the  equitable  doctrine 
of  niirlies  is  preferred  in  place  of  the  lej^al  rules,  which 
were  in  many  instances  peculiarly  artificial  ancl  arbitrary. 
Finally,  the  equity  doctrines  prevail  in  the  rendition  of 
juil<;ments  and  in  the  apjtortionment  of  relief  among  all 
the  suitors.  The  system  has  been  accepted,  sometimes  with 
unimportant  moditications,  but  idten  without  any  change 
from  the  original  type,  in  twenty-three  of  the  [States  and 
Territories,  and  may  be  styled  the  "  reformed  American 
procedure."  Passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  it  pre- 
vails in  several  of  the  British  colonies,  and  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  all  its  essential  principles  in  England 
itself,  where  it  went  into  operation  by  act  of  Parliament 
during  the  fall  of  1S75.  The  history  of  jurisprudence  does 
not  present  another  so  remarkable  instance  of  legisla- 
tion. John  Nouton  Pomeroy. 


*  a  storm  " — i.  e. 


the  storm-birds],  a  family  of  swimming  birds,  including  the 
petrels  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  albatrosses,  and  related 
forms.  These  have  a  gull-like  body  ;  the  neck  rather  short : 
the  bill  moderate,  and  composed,  apparently,  of  several 
pieces  ;  the  upper  mandible  having  a  decurved  convex  tip, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sheath  by  a  groove  proceed- 
ing frcim  the  nasal  region  ;  the  lower  a  lateral  groove,  de- 
flected downward,  and  also  leaving  a  terminal  piece;  the 
nostrils  at  the  end  of  tubular  processes,  which  are  more  or 
less  immersed  in  grooves;  the  wings  are  generally  elon- 
gated and  pointed,  rarely  (as  in  Peficattoides)  short;  tail 
also  generally  long  and  forked,  sometimes  (as  in  Pelican- 
n/r//-.;)  short  and  rounded  ;  legs  submedian  ;  tibiae  exserted; 
tarsi  variable,  covered  with  small  scales  ;  toes  three  in 
front,  connected  together  by  a  broad  web.  posterior  rudi- 
mentary or  wanting ;  the  skull  is  schizognathous,  and  in 
most  respects  agrees  with  that  of  the  gulls  and  loons,  but 
exhibits  some  distinctive  characters,  and  has  been  regarded 
by  Streets  as  indicating  a  peculiar  sub-family  (Xectrio- 
morphae).  The  family  is  generally  divided  into  three  sub- 
families :  (1)  Procellarinse,  including  most  of  the  small 
species;  (2)  Diomedeinai,  comprising  the  albatrosses;  and 
(3)  Pelicanoidina?,  xepresented  by  the  single  aberrant  ge- 
nus PeUvnnoidp.a.  Prof.  J.  Reinhardt  has  recently  (1873) 
based  a  new  classification  of  Procellarinte  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  sesamoid  bone  or  bones  in  connection  with 
the  humerus,  which,  when  jtresent,  have  attacliments  with, 
and  are  mechanically  subservient  to.  certain  muscles  of  the 
fore  arm  and  metacarpus.  These  sesamoids  are  present  in 
the  puffins,  but  absent  in  the  fulmars  and  the  typical  petrels. 
By  Gray  111  species  are  recognized.  Some  one  or  other 
of  these  are  found  in  the  high  seas  and  along  the  coasts  of 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  they  extend  inland  less  than 
most  other  birds.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  swallow  to  those  of  a  large  goose.  Theodore  Gill. 

Proc'ess  [Lat.  proceHans],  in  law.  A  generic  term, 
primarily  used  to  designate  all  the  means  by  which  a  de- 
fendant is  compelled  to  appear  and  answer  to  an  action 
brought  against  him,  or  to  the  judgment  recovered  therein 
against  him,  and  also  the  means  by  which  his  property  is 
secured  or  taken  in  satisfaction  of  such  judgment.  It  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  many  other  judicial  writs  or 
orders  by  which  persons  are  summoned  or  directed  to  per- 
form particular  duties.  In  the  criminal  procedure  it  de- 
notes the  warrants  or  other  writings  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  offences.  In  a  more 
general  sense  it  embraces  all  judicial  writs  commanding 
public  officers  or  private  individuals  to  do  a  specified  act; 
and.  finally,  it  is  used,  although  not  technically,  as  synony- 
mous with  '*  proceeding."  Actions  at  law  were  formerly  com- 
menced in  England  by  a  process  called  the  "  ori-ginal  writ." 
which  was  issue-l  in  the  king's  name,  contained  a  statement 
of  the  complaint,  and  was  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  the  defendant.  This  writ  was 
practically  abolished  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  all  personal  actions  should  be  commenced 
by  the  writ  ^i  vapian  if  the  defendant  was  to  be  arrested,  and 
by  the  writ  of  "  summons  "  if  he  was  not  to  be  arrested. 
The  former  is  an  order  issued  from  the  court  directing  the 
sheriff  to  take  the  defendant  and  hold  him  to  bail  to  an- 
swer the  plaintiff's  claim,  or  in  default  thereof  to  retain 
him  in  custody.  The  latter  is  a  similar  order  addressed  to 
the  defendant  himself,  commanding  him  to  ajipear  in  the 
suit.  The  corresponding  process  in  chancery  suits  was 
the  "  writ  of  subpoena,"  while  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
admiralty  courts  was  termed  a  "  citation ;"  both  were,  like 
the  summons,  personal  orders  to  the  defendant.  At  pres- 
ent, all  actions  are  commenced  in  England  by  a  process  in 
the  nature  of  a  summons.  In  the  U.  S.,  wherever  the  re- 
formed procedure  has  been  adopted,  all  actions  in  the  su- 


perior courts  are  begun  by  a  summons  or  notioe  to  tho 
defendant  directing  him  to  ap]iear  and  answer  within  a 
specified  number  of  days;  in  several  of  the  States  it  is 
issued  directly  by  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  in  others 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought.  In 
those  commonwealths  which  retainthecomuion-law  methods 
different  forms  of  preliminary  process  arc  used,  but,  under 
whatever  names,  they  are  generally  analogous  to  the  writ 
of  summons.  A  peculiar  local  practice  prevails,  however, 
in  New  England,  of  commencing  all  legal  actions  by  at- 
taching the  defendant's  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  expected  recovery.  Final 
process  is  the  means  by  which  a  judgment  is  enforced  and 
satisfied,  and  is  of  two  kinds — that  against  the  property, 
and  that  against  the  person.  The  former,  which  is  now 
termed  the  "execution,"  but  was  once  generally  known  as 
i\iQ  fieri  faci an y  ox  fi.  fa.,  commands  the  sheriff  to  make 
the  judgment  out  of  the  debtor's  goods  and  chattels,  and 
if  that  is  impossible,  then  out  of  his  lands ;  the  latter — tho 
body-execution,  vapine  »ati»/ac{endnni,  or  va.  sa. — directs 
the  oflicer,  in  default  of  sufficient  property,  to  take  tho 
debtor's  body.  The  latter  species  of  execution  can  only 
be  resorted  to  in  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant  may 
be  arrested.  In  addition  to  these  j)reliminary  and  final 
steps,  there  may  be,  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  a 
special  class  of  actions,  intermediate  proceedings  in  the 
nature  of  process  against  the  defenclant — namely,  an  order 
or  warrant  of  arrest,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  taken  and 
held  to  bail  or  detained,  and  a  warrant  or  order  of  attach- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  his  property  is  seized  and  held  to 
wait  the  final  judgment.  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Proces'sion  of  the  Ho'ly  Ghost.  This  terra  is 
based  on  John  xv.  2ti.  where  Christ  says  of  the  Spirit  whom 
he  will  send  from  the  Father  that  "he  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  *'  {irapa  toO  Trarpb?  fKiropev^Tai.,  henCC  (Knopevtri.^,  pro- 
cessio).  It  designates  in  the  orthodox  theology  the  cha- 
racteristic individuality  (iiioTTj?,  proprietatt,  character  hi/- 
postnticus)  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  tiio 
eternal  generation  {yevvrjaia,  (jeneratio)  is  the  characteristic 
property  of  the  Son.  and  the  unbegotten  paternity  (ayewrjiria, 
palernitaa)  the  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  Father.  There 
is  an  old  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
about  the  aiiujle  procession  (from  the  Father  a/tme)  and 
the  donldf  procession  (from  the  Father  and  the  Son).  The 
Nicene  Creed  (381)  asserts  only  the  procession  from  the 
Father  (Sp.  S.  qui  ex  Patrc  procedit),  in  verbal  adherence 
to  the  passage  in  John,  and  the  Greek  Church  understands 
this  in  an  exclusive  sense  (from  the  Father  alone).  The 
Latin  Church,  after  Augustine,  taught  the  double  proces- 
sion, and  afterward  embodied  it,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  insertion 
o{  JUioipie  ("and  from  the  Son").  This  famous  clause 
first  appeared  in  5S*I.  at  a  synod  of  Toledo  in  Spain  (in 
strong  opposition  to  Arianism),  and  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Pope  Leo  III.  (809)  it  was  gradually  adopted  in  the 
Latin  Church,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  Protestant 
churches.  This  difference  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  controversy  since  the  days  of  Photius.  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (d.  801).  The  councils  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  of  Florence  (1439)  endeavored  to  settle  it.  but  in  vain. 
The  Greek  divines  plead  in  favor  of  the  single  procession 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  the  original  text  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  the  dignity  or  monarchy  {fi.ovapx'-"-)  of  the 
Father  as  the  stde  fountain,  cause,  antl  root  of  the  Deity  ; 
they  also  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  eternal  met- 
aphysical proccHsion  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  alune. 
and  the  historical  mieeion  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son  (John  xiv.  2fi  ;  xvi.  7).  The  former  be- 
longs to  the  Trinity  of  essence,  the  latter  to  the  Trinity 
of  revelation,  and  begins  with  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
Latin  divines  infer  the  double  procession  (taking  this  term 
in  a  wider  sense)  from  the  double  mission  and  from  the 
essential  unity  (or  hoinoonsia)  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
so  that  if  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  he  must  proceed  also  from  the  essence  of  the  Son. 
both  being  the  same.  A  compromise  was  suggested  by  the 
formula  that  the  S[>irit  proceeds  from  the  Father  thrtnujh 
the  Son  (5i«  tou  vioO).  When  Pius  IX.  invited  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  to  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  they  renewed 
the  old  protest  against  the  heretical  filioque.  The  Diil- 
linger  l^nion  Conference  between  Old  Catholics,  Orientals, 
and  Anglo-Catholics  discussed  this  controversy  at  Bonn  in 
Aug.,  1875,  and  came  to  an  agreement  which  surrenders  the 
filioque  as  an  unauthorized  interpolation  to  the  Creed,  and 
endorses  the  single  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
alone,  but  through  the  Son,  as  taught  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus, the  last  of  tbe  Greek  Fathers.  Philip  Schaff. 

Pro'oida,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  lying  between  Ischia  and 
Cape  iMisenum.     This  little  island,  not  more  than  Sh  miles 
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in  c'ircuiiiferenue,  is  entirely  coin])osed  of  volcanic  tufa,  and 
the  tdwn  of  I'rociflii.  <in  the  E.  side,  stands  on  a  high  and 
nij;ijt-'d  rock  whi<li  is  itself  almost  surrounded  by  water. 
The  prineipai  editice,  bcf^ideH  the  churches,  is  the  royal 
|ial:ifc  of  the  IJourbons.  who  frequently  came  here  for 
health  or  ainut^einent.  I'rocicla  was  «ri<rinally  a  Greek 
settlement,  and  it  is  t^aid  that,  in  t*pito  of  the  lonj?  Roman 
(Iniiiitiation.  nf  the  devastations  of  the  Saracens,  of  Spaniifih 
and  I-'nglisii  occupations,  the  women  still  retain  much  of 
the  (Jreek  phy.-inijnoiny  an"l  somethinjj  of  the  (Jreck  cos- 
tume. The  inhabitants  arc  occupic*!  partly  in  aijricuUure 
(the  cultivable  portions  of  the  island  bcin^  wonderfully 
productive),  jiartly  in  tunny  fishin*;.  and  about  400  men 
are  annually  employed  in  the  search  for  coral.  The  whole 
population  of  the  island  is  about  H,000,  most  of  whom 
live  in  the  town  of  l^rocida. 

Pro'clus,  b.  Feb.  s.  412  a.  n..  at  Byzantium  ;  educated 
at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  from  whit^h  his  family  descended: 
studied  at  Alexandria  and  Atiiens,  ainl  became  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  d.  Apr. 
17,433.  He  was  the  last  member  of  the  Xoo-Phitonie 
school  who  aeipiired  any  celebrity.  In  moilern  times  lie  has 
not  commanded  any  great  interest.  There  is  no  com])lete 
edition  of  those  of  his  works  which  are  still  extant.  That 
by  Cousin  (6  vols.,  Paris.  lS2fl-27)  contains  the  treatises 
on  Proriilenre  and  Fntr.  the  Tiii  Ihiuhts  uhoitt  /^rocidrnrr, 
the  AVf^rc  »/  A'nV.and  thecommentaries  on  the  Alribinden 
and  f'arinrnidrn.  There  are  translations  in  English  by 
Tlunnas  Taylor  of  the  f''>mmcutart''$  on  ffte  'fi'mfus,  the 
Th<„l,n,y  of  Plato,  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  of  Fire 
//v  """»'. 

Procon'sul  [Lat.],  a  raajjistrate  in  the  ancient  Roman 
{government  who  exercised  cimsular  authority  over  a  prov- 
in;'e  or  an  army,  but  not  over  Rome.  In  many  (*nses  he 
was  a  consul,  who  after  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  ser- 
vice was  sent  to  control  a  province,  but  sometimes  the  pro- 
cf)nsul  was  not  even  of  consular  rank. 

Proco'piiis,  b.  at  Ceesarea.  Palestine,  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  sixth  century  A.  i>. ;  studied  at  Constantinople:  ac- 
companied Belisarius  as  his  secretary  on  his  campaigns  in 
Asia.  Africa,  anil  Italy,  and  held  after  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople the  highest  dignities  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  liyzantine  government.  Of  his  works  are  still  extant 
/fintoriir,  a  re](resentation  of  the  histt)ry  of  his  own  time, 
cleiir,  trustworthy,  and  interesting,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Henry  Ilolcrofl  (Lomlon.  HJ.");!);  JCtiHinuta,  a  work 
on  the  public  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tini.in;  an<l  -tfifcf/o/M,  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  Thr  Secnt  liiHtori/  i>f  the  ('mtrt  of  the  Ein/Jtror 
J'lHfi'nian  ( 1(17  I).  His  authorship  of  the  last  work  is  ques- 
tioned, however.    Complete  edition  bv  W.  Dindorf  |3  vols., 

lii>nn.  iy.'j;j-;ts). 

Procopiiis  the  Great,  to  be  distinguished  from  Piio- 
roi'irs  THK  Lkss  (a  fricnti  and  comjianion  of  his),  b.  of  a 
riidi  and  noble  Hohemian  family  ;  receive  i  a  cari'ful  cluca- 
tion  ;  travelled  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
au'l  was  orciained  a  priest  after  his  return  to  llohcmia.  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  war  he  joined  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  after  Ziska's 
death  in  I42t  he  was  chosen  commamler-in-chicf  by  the 
Taborites.  On  the  approach  of  the  (Jerman  armies  of 
crusaders  the  different  Hussite  parties,  among  whi<'h  were 
the  Orphans  under  Proctipius  the  Less,  united  under  the 
leadership  of  Procopius  the  (Ireat,  and  a  war  ensued  ( 1427- 
32),  remarkable  at  once  for  the  eminent  valor  and  the 
unheard-of  trruelty  wliich  the  Hussites  cvint^ed.  They  made 
campaigns  ii»to  Saxony.  Silesia.  .Moravia,  Hungary.  Aus- 
tria, and  llavaria.  The  (lerman  armies  which  were  sent 
against  tliom  were  utterly  defeated,  towns  and  villages 
were  burnt  and  their  inhabitants  massacred,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  booty  was  carried  back  to  Hohemia. 
The  emper(»r's  offers  of  concessions  were  rejected,  but  a 
momentary  calm  was  produccii  when  in  14'I2  Saxony 
bought  a  truce  of  two  years  for  a  largo  sum  of  money.  Id 
I  \'M\  the  Hussites  consented  to  send  eight  delegates  to  the 
Counril  of  n.Me.  Procopius  was  one  of  them,  and  he  look 
part  with  great  energy  in  llie  debate,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  davH  the  Bohemian  delegates  grew  tired  and  re 
turned  to  Prague.  Papal  commissioners  followed  thorn, 
and  at  last  a  etimpromise  was  brought  about  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Callixtines.  The  Taborites.  how- 
over,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope,  and 
thus  arose  a  controversy  between  them  and  the  C.illixtineff 
whiidi  s!)on  grew  into  open  warfare.  .\t  the  battle  of 
Itiimishbrad  (May  30,  1434)  a  nuddcn  panie  seized  the 
Tailorite  army:  it  wns  utterly  defeated,  and  both  Proeo- 
pius  the  (Jreal  and  Procopius  (ho  Less  fell. 

Prornis'le*!  |  from  the  Or.  l}fia<rfntv<mi%.  thi»'*Ptrcteher"l. 
ft  surname  eommonly  given  t«»  the  famous  robber  Polype- 
mon  or  hamastes.  who  used  to  place   nil    persons   that    fell 


into  his  hands  on  an  iron  bed.  and  cut  off  or  8tret;:hed  out 
their  limbs  until  they  fitted  the  bod.  lie  vras  slaio  by 
Theseus  on  the  Cephtssut;  in  Attica. 

Proc'terdlnvAN  Wai.i.gr).  familiarly  knoirn  under  his 

pseudonym  of  *'  Harry  Cornwall,'*  an  im]>erfect  anagram 
matic  combination  of  the  letters  of  his  name.  b.  in  Wilt 
shire  Nov.  21,  !7H^t ;  educated  at  Harrow,  with  Hyron.  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  contcmporarie'' :  ntud- 
ied  law  in  Wiltshire:  removed  to  London,  where  he  wan 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  \^'M,  but.  th<iugh  a  diliirent  student, 
did  not  attain  prominenec  as  a  counsel.  The  lucrative 
position  of  commissioner  of  lunaey,  however,  which  he 
held  for  many  years,  supplied  the  means  as  well  ns  nuffi 
cient  leisure  for  the  culture  of  his  literary  and  poetir  tastes  : 
in  ISHI  published  a  volume  entitled  Itnimnt'ir  Srrnrt  and 
nthf  r  Pormi,  which  was  the  beginning  of  liis  literary  career, 
and  written,  as  claimed  by  him.  to  try  the  effect  of  n  more 
natural  style  than  that  which  had  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vailed in  our  dramatic  literature.  In  1S2I  \u<  tragedy  of 
Mirtindti/ti  was  produceil  at  the  Covent  (tarden  Theatre 
with  much  success.  IJul  it  is  as  a  writer  of  refined,  me- 
lodious, and  inspiring  songs  that  he  is  best  remembere<l 
and  esteemed,  and  it  is  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
Coleridge  he  was  the  most  genuine  poet  of  love  that  mod- 
ern English  literature  has  seen.  .Among  his  iiublir^hed 
works  are  Muninn  Ctdounn,  an  ftafiau  Stort/ ;  Thrr^  lint- 
mntir  Scenfg  and  othrr  Pttrms  ;  A  SiriHan  Sto-if.  with  IH^-f 
dc  Afaiitiffo  and  othrr  Pocmn,  both  issued  in  IS20:  Th' 
Ff<n/d  of  ThcMnahf  and  other  Poem»  and  Poeticat  Worlri 
i\S22)/EJigirn  Poctlr/p  (1824).  FmjftMh  Son;/*  and  uther 
Sma/l  Poemn  (1832).  Ennays  and  Tnlen  in  /Vo»c'(  !S.>1  ).  itrm 
of  Edmund  h'mn  (1S3.'>)  and  of  Charles  Lnmh  (iSfiC)!.  and 
Mfmnir  of  Sfi»thnprftrr.  D.  at  London  Oct.  5,  1S74.  Hi^ 
Portirof  Work-  have  had  wide  circulation  in  England  and 
.\merica. — His  daughter.  AoKLAinK  Annk  Piumtkr.  b.  at 
London  Oct.  3ft,  1S2.'>:  wrote  2  vols,  of  verse  (ISo8  and 
IS(iO).  D.  at  London  Feb.  2.  lSfi4.  Her  works  were  re 
issued  in  isr.;».  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Proc'tor  [a  contraction  of  the  Lat.  /irornrni'ir,  ••  n 
deputy  "  or  "agent"],  in  law,  an  officer  of  the  admiralty 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Enghind  empowered  to  brin;: 
and  conduct  proeeedings  therein  on  behalf  of  suitors,  cor- 
responiiing  to  the  attorney  and  the  solicitor  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  From  an  early  day  a  body  of  men  were  attached 
t(»  these  ecclesiastical  ami  admiralty  courts  who  had  the 
exclusive  authority  to  appear  therein,  and  to  bring  or  de 
fend  all  causes  in  the  same  manmrthat  aetion-*  at  law  and 
suits  in  ei^uity  are  brovight  and  managcl  by  attorney-^  and 
solicitors.  Admission  to  the  body  was  obtained,  after  a 
long  clerkship,  by  mean?  of  a  commission  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  class  of  pro- 
fessional  men  who  actually  tried  or  argued  the  causes  or 
performed  other  duties  before  the  court  itself — vthose  func- 
tions, in  other  words,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  barristers 
or  c  Minscl — were  termed  "  advocate?."  Proctors  ai>  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  legal  profession  have  been  almost  if  not 
entirely  abolished  in  England  by  recent  legislation.  .\ll 
iurisdicti<m  t»ver  divorce.  matrim<inial.  testamentary,  and 
other  kin4lred  matters  having  been  taken  from  the  et-clesi- 
astii-al  courts  and  conferred  upon  a  new  tribunal  created 
about  lS.")7.and  styled  thc"c(turt  of  probate  and  divorce." 
it  was  then  enacted  that  all  attorneys  and  solicitors  might 
practise  as  sueh  in  this  tribunal  :  ami  in  is:.lt  the  same 
provision  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  admiralty  courts. 
There  are  no  proetors.  as  a  separate  order  t>r  class,  in  the 
legal  profession  of  this  country,  although  the  dcignation 
is  often  assumed  by  attorneys  in  admiralty  ca«es  or  when 
practising  before  surrogates  or  eourts  of  prtd^ite.  -  Pr-T 
tors  of  the  clergy"  in  the  English  c.clesin-licnl  biw 
are  the  delegates  or  reprcenlalives  .if  catheilral  and  other 
eollegiate  churehes,  and  also  of  the  common  elcrpy  in 
every  diocooe,  appointed  to  pit  in  the  convocation  of  the 
(;'hurch.  •'""'*  N"«T^'^  PoMKRor. 

Proctor,  tp.,  Crittenden  co..  Ark.     P.  flSO. 

Proctor,  p.-v.,oap.  of  Leoco.,  Ky.»on  Kentucky  River. 

P.    1110. 

Proctor,  tp.,  Wetiel  oo..  Va.     P.  2102. 

Proctor  (Hr^nr   \X  b.  in  Wale^   in   i:«:»;  came  to 

Canada  in  1?*I2  as  colonel  of  the  f.M  n'gimrnt  :  rrpul.ed 
Oen.  Hull  at  Amhersthurg:  jfainrd  the  victories  of  Itrown 
uton  and  the  river  Rtii«in  :  wa*  repuUcI  fron»  Fort  Meig- 
hv  Oen  H»rri-on  M>»v.  1SI3.  and  fn.m  Fori  Mcphcn-on 
(Lower  Sandu-kv.  •>. .  by  Major  Croghan  Au|t.  2.  and 
totally  defeated  hv  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  ihe  Thamr--. 
Oct.  S,  IJ*13.  for  which  mi«forlnne  he  wa«  eonrl  martini  «  i 
and  iuiipendod  from  the  •errirr.  but  wa»  i«oon  reinstate  I. 
nnd  roM«  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-cenenil.  I).  «l  Liver- 
pool. England,  in  I>t.V-». 

Proclor  I  Ri'i'  *«"   Airtio'CT).  h.  at  Chel«ea.  Knc'   ■'  ' 
Mar.    23.  1>*37;   enli»ret|    Kin^'ii   (*olleee.  London,  in    I 
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and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857.  taking  the  de- 

{^ree  of  B.  A.  from  the  hitter  in  1860.  Hin  first  literary 
effort  was  an  article  on  Ihmhle  Stam  in  the  t',,vnhi/l  Ma</a- 
zine  for  Dec,  ISti.'i.  Soun  after  this  he  published  his  first 
biKik.  Saturn  and  its  Sifstein,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  (inomonic  Star  Atlnti,  and  in  ISfiO  by  his  Handbook  vf 
the  Sturff.     In  ISfiT  he  published  (.^uiistr/fafi<ni  Si'asous  :  in 

186S.  Hifl/  Hours  trilli  thr  Telescope  :  in  ISC)!!,  Half  Honri 
icifh  the  Stars  ;  in   1H70,  his  most  celebrated  work,  Othtr 

W'ftr/ih  than  Ours:   in  1871,   The  Snii,  Llementari/   Lessons 
in  Astronoiiii/,  and  the  first  series  of  Liijht  Sci'euve  for  Lei-   \ 
sure  Hours;   in   1872,   The  School  AtluH   nf  Astroumni/,  Es- 
says on   Astronomy,  Orbs  around   us.  and    Klementnrii  Les-    , 
sous   on   Physical   Geotp-aphy  ;   in    l87;i,  Li'jht   and  Science,    j 

The  Moon,'The    Border  Land  of  Science.    The  Expanse   of    \ 
Htaren,  and    The    Unirerse   and  the    Coniintj    Transits,      In 
the  winter  of  187;i-74.  and  again  in  187J-7fi,  he  visited 
America,  and  lectured  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  V.  S. 

J.  B.  Bishop. 

Proc'torsville,  p. -v..  Cavendish  tp..  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
on  Black  River  and  Vermont  Central  R.  R. 

Proc'torville,  p.-v.,  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     P.  60. 

Procyon'idae  [from  Procyon  ;  Gr.  npoKVMv,  "one  who 
snarls  like  a  dog"],  a  family  of  mammals  ropresented  by 
the  raccoons  and  the  coatimundis.  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  Carnivora  and  the  section  or  super-family  typified  by 
the  bears  (Arctoidea).  The  teeth  are  in  number  40  (M.  |, 
P.M.  |,  C.  ^,  I.  §  X  2 ) ;  the  last  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
more  or  less  transverse  and  comjtressed  forward  ;  of  the 
two  molars  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  is  broadest :  the  last 
premolar  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  first  molar  of  the 
lower  are  tubercular  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  moderate  or  slender, 
and  has  a  moderate  symphysis,  and  the  corouoid  process 
is  recurved  and  extended  upward  to  the  angles,  which  are 
near  the  condyles ;  the  foramen  lacerum  posticum  of  the 
skull  is  introrse  from  the  antero-posterior  angle  of  the 
tvmpanic  bone;  the  carotid  canal  nearly  at  or  in  advance 
of  the  middle  wall  of  the  auditory  bulice  :  the  auditory 
bulUe  are  well  developed,  and  there  is  a  short  bony  floor 
to  the  auditory  meatus :  the  paroccijdtal  process  is  short 
and  blunt,  somewhat  hooked,  and  generally  contiguous  to 
the  bulla  at  the  base;  the  alisphenoid  canal  is  wanting ; 
the  snout  is  more  or  less  slender ;  the  feet  elongated,  and 
with  separated  digits  capable  of  grasping  in  a  hand-like 
manner.  The  fatnily  includes  two  subfamilies :  (1)  Pro- 
cyoninae,  with  the  genus  Procyon,  or  the  raccoons,  and  (2) 
Nasuinse,  with  the  genus  Xnsua,  or  the  coatimundis.  They 
are  peculiar  to  America,  and  naturally  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions, although,  as  is  well  known,  a  species  of  raccoon  as- 
cends far  to  the  northward  in  the  U.  S.  (See  also  Raccoon 
and  CoATi.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Profert*     See  Over. 

Pro'file  House,  p.-v..  Franconia  tp-»  Grafton  co., 
N.  H.,  near  the  celebrated  Franconia  Notch. 

ProTitS  [Fr.  profit,  from  the  Lat.  projicio,  profeetns'], 
an  advantage  which  proceeds  from  effort.  The  term  is 
popularly  used  in  a  loose  way  to  express  any  benefit  pro- 
ceeding from  any  kind  of  exertion,  as  we  speak  of  tho 
profit  of  study,  of  exercise,  of  social  intercourse,  etc. 
More  strictly,  it  stands  for  the  proceeds  of  industry,  the 
fruits  of  business  enterprise.  Its  chief  importance  ap- 
pears in  its  use  as  a  term  of  political  economy.  Yet  in 
the  treatment  of  that  science  it  is  employed  with  much 
looseness  and  ambiguity.  Most  writers  define  profits  to 
*be  the  jemuneration  paid  for  the  use  nf  capital,  which  is 
equivalent  to  interest.  At  the  same  time  they  insist  that, 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  any  product,  interest  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  on  the  capital  employed  shall  be  reckoned  in, 
thus  confusing  gross  proceeds  with  net  proceeds  under 
the  same  term.  It  would  sim]ilify  mutters  if  the  word 
profits  was  hehl  strictly  to  mean  the  net  proceeds,  the  sur- 
plus after  the  proper  expenses  of  a  business  have  been 
deducted.  In  this  sense  it  is  as  appliciihle  to  the  laborer 
and  the  manager  or  sujierintendent  as  to  the  capitalist.  If 
a  laborer  whose  wages  ;ire$.'iO  per  month  can  support  him- 
self on  $25,  he  has  a  profit  of  ^5.  which  he  may.  if  he  will, 
deposit  in  a  savings  bank  as  the  nucleus  of  a  capital. 
A  man  of  acquired  skill  and  executive  ability  may  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $10,iHH)  a  year  as  superintendent  of  a 
factory.  This  gives  him  a  large  margin  of  profit,  none 
the  less  really  profit  though  he  may  choose  to  spend  it  for 
present  gratificati«m  in  a  hixurious  style  of  living.  One 
who  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  .'?I000  may  start  a  busi- 
ness independently,  ami  be  himself  laborer,  manager,  and 
capitalist.  In  estimating  the  results,  he  shnuhl  set  down 
one  portion  of  the  prrjceeds  as  wages  for  his  labor,  another 
aa  interest  for  his  capital,  and  another  to  cover  taxes  for 
the  government  and  insurance  on  his  risks.  Whatever 
remains  after  deducting  these  is  properly  counted  as  his 


profits.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  the  complicated 
arrangements  of  ])roductive  intlustry  where  different  ]Kir- 
ties.  representing  difft-rent  interests,  are  united.  In  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  commerce,  banking,  and  joint-stuck 
companies  for  railways,  or  whatever,  in  all  alike,  only  the 
surplus  of  proceeds  above  outlays,  including  interest  on 
ciipital.  can  properly  be  reckoned  as  jirofits.  The  sim- 
biguity  above  referred  to  has  perhajis  arisen  mainly  from 
the  prevalent  usage  in  stock  companies  of  making  their 
dividends  to  stockholders  cover  both  interest  on  capital 
and  shares  of  tho  real  pr()fits.  If  actual  pr<K'eeds  are  in- 
suflicient  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  interest  on  tlje 
capital,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  losing  business,  and  cujiitalists 
are  ordinarily  the  first  to  feel  the  loss.  In  such  a  case  the 
declaring  of  dividemls  unearned,  to  be  jiaid  with  borrowed 
money,  is  simply  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud. 

Holding  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  evident  that 
profits  can  be  legitimately  increased  only  by  one  or  both 
of  two  means — /.  *■.  by  reducing  expenses  or  by  increasing 
production.  Hence,  the  amount  of  jirofits  will  be  varied 
by  whatever  affects  favorably  or  unfavorably  either  the 
eflftciency  and  fruitfulness  of  industry  or  the  exjienses  of 
carrying  it  on.  Absidute  constancy  can  never  be  realized. 
It  is  customary  to  express  the  rate  of  profits  in  a  business 
by  a  percentage  on  the  capital  invested.  This  comes  nat- 
urally from  the  mistake  noticed  in  the  outset.  But  it  is 
always  an  indefinite,  almost  unmeaning  way  of  stating  the 
matter.  In  many  cases  the  labor  is  of  more  account  than 
the  capital.  A  laborer  may  realize  a  j)rofit  from  his  indus- 
try without  any  capital  of  his  own,  A  retail  grocer  with 
a  capital  of  $500  may,  by  close  attention  and  untiring  dili- 
gence, make  his  capital  yield  100  per  cent,  each  year,  and 
yet  get  no  proper  return  for  his  labor.  His  business  yields 
really  no  profit.  With  20  per  cent,  on  $500,000.  invested 
in  a  business  done  on  a  large  scale,  provision  may  be  made 
for  gi>od  wages  to  all  employed,  with  a  margin  for  large 
profits.  Hence,  often,  so  far  as  mere  profit  is  concerned, 
an  individual  will  find  it  better  to  work  for  wages  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  establishment  than  to  attempt  an  in- 
dependent business.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  for  good 
or  for  evil,  we  must  recognize  it  as  truth  that  "  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  trade  and  manufacture  that  great  cajiital  drives 
small  capital  out  of  the  field  :  it  can  work  for  smaller  re- 
turns." The  rate  of  interest  on  capital  loaned  is  deter- 
mined, in  measure,  by  the  general  average  (»f  jirofits  in  a 
community.  It  is  an  accejited  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy that  profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  all  jdaees  and  in 
various  employments,  for  self-interest  prompts  both  cap- 
ital and  labor,  when  free,  to  flow  into  that  locality  or  that 
form  of  industry  which  promises  the  largest  gains.  The 
proposition  must  be  understood,  however,  as  affirming  a 
tendency  rather  than  an  actual  fact.  Many  influences  are 
continually  counteracting  the  tendency,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  are  monoj)olies,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
Great  inequalities  continue  to  exist  despite  the  general 
law.  Where  the  jiroeeeds  of  a  business  are  extraordinarily 
increased  through  the  special  sagacity  and  energy  of  its 
manager,  the  special  advantage  should  mostly  be  set  down 
as  his,  being  in  reality  a  larger  remuneration  for  his  genius, 
though  incidentally  the  general  profits  of  the  establish- 
ment may  also  be  int^reased.  A.  L.  CnAPiv. 

Progres'sion  [Lat.  prof/ressio^.  a  series  in  which  each 
term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  a  uniform  law. 

An  arithmetical  prot/reHHinn  is  a  series  in  which  each  term 
is  formed  from  the  preceding  one  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
stant quantity  called  the  common  difference.  If  the  common 
difference  is  positire,  each  term  is  greater  than  the  preced- 
ing'one,  and  the  progression  is  said  to  be  inrreasinf/ ;  if 
the  common  difference  is  neyntive,  each  term  is  less  than 
the  preceding  one.  and  the  progression  is  said  to  be  de- 
creasintf.  From  these  definitions  we  see  that  every  increas- 
ing progression  when  taken  in  a  reverse  order  becomes  a 
decreasing  progression,  and  that  every  decreasing  progres- 
sion when  taken  in  a  reverse  order  becomes  an  increasing 
progression.  An  arithmetical  progression  is  said  to  bo 
qiv>en  when  we  know  one  term  and  the  common  difference: 
thus,  if  one  term  is  0  and  the  common  difference  .3,  we  have, 
by  the  continued  addition  of  5.  the  series  9,  14.  19,  24,  etc.: 
in  like  manner,  by  the  continued  subtraction  of  5,  we  have 
the  series  9.  4,-1.-6,  eto.  These  two  series  written  in 
proper  order,  form  a  single  progression,  as  follows : 

.  .  .  ,  _  6,  —  1,  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  .  .  . 
If  this  series  is  read  from  right  to  left,  it  is  decreasing:  if 
read  from  left  to  right,  it  is  increasing;  in  either  ease  the 
number  of  terms  is  infinite.  Although  the  number  of 
terms  of  every  prorrression  is  infinite,  we  may  regard  a 
finite  number  of  them  as  a  progression,  which  may  ho 
called  A  limited  progression.  Any  term  of  a  limited  arith- 
metical progres.aion.  whether  increasing  or  decreasing,  is 
equal  to  the  first  term  plus  the  product  of  the  common  dif- 
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ference  by  the  number  of  termn  that  preceiie  the  term  in 
question.  The  fuin  of  iill  the  terms  of  such  a  progression 
is  cqiiai  to  half  the  sum  of  its  extremes  iiiiilti///itjd  by  the 
uuniber  of  terms. 

A  iji'iiiuetririif  profjrfHRion  is  a  series  in  whicii  each  term 
is  etiiial  to  the  proceiling  term  multiplied  by  a  constant 
quantity  called  tlie  ratio  t/f  t/u-  jjrotfrfUHitm.  If  tile  ratio  is 
p'lxitire  and  greater  than  I,  each  term  is  greater  than  the 
prot'cding  one.  and  the  progression  is  said  to  be  invrfiiH- 
fiiif :  if  the  ratio  is  pom'tirc  and  lesji  than  1.  each  term  is 
loss  than  tlie  ])recedin<!;  one,  and  the  progressicm  is  said  to 
be  (/frreoHiirf  ;  if  the  ratio  is  negative,  the  terms  of  the 
progression  are  alternately  positive  and  negative.  In  all 
cases  if  two  conseeutive  terms  are  given,  we  can  find  the 
ratio  by  dividing  the  second  by  the  first.  The  following 
series,  extended  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms  in  both  di- 
rections, is  an  example  of  a  geometrical  progression  : 

.  .  .  .  ,  ^.  },  I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  .  .  .  . 

In  this  progression  the  ratio  is  2,  and  this  being  given, 
together  with  any  term  of  the  series,  the  progression  may 
be  extended  to  any  desired  limit.  If  we  consider  a  tinife 
number  of  terms  as  constituting  a  limited  geometrical  pro- 
gression, the  i*th  term  of  the  sei'ies,  n  being  any  positive 
whole  number,  is  equal  to  tlic  lirst  term  mnliifilinl  by  the 
(u—  1  Jth  power  of  the   ratio;  the  sum  of  all   the  terms  is 

equal  to  -  — j-,  in  which  I  is  the  last  term,  a  the  first  term, 

and  (•  the  ratio. 

An   hantifukirnl  proffreMsion  is  a  series  such   that  of  any 
three  consecutive  terms  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif- 
ference between   the  first  anil   second   is   to  the  difterenee 
between   the   second   and   third.      The   reciprocals   id'   the 
terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  form  an  harmonieal 
progression  :  thus,  from  the  arithmetical  progression,  2,  4, 
(j,  8,  etc.  we  form  the  harmonieal  progression^ 
J^    1    _l     1 
■  *  *  *  '  2*  4'  6'   8'  *  •  *  * 
Taking  the  first  three  terms,  we  see  that 

1  2..  *     IT     1      I.1..1.X 

2't>"'2~4'4~t)'"'^  2*6"4'l2' 

W.  U.  Peck. 

Progression,  in  music,  the  same  as  onward  nioveiiiont, 
or  tile  advance  from  one  note  to  another.  Progression  is 
of  several  kinds  :  ( I )  mr/mlir,  or  the  progression  of  a  single 
|»art  or  solo,  or  tliat  of  any  <jne  part  in  a  harmonized  com- 
position; (2)  hnnuoiiic,  or  the  movement  pro])er  to  two  or 
mure  parts  in  harmony.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  pro- 
gression, usually  called  "  motion,"  which  has  respect  to 
the  luovenient  of  any  two  parts  or  voices  when  ct)mpared 
together,  as  i<(uul  motion  (sometimes  called  iliirrt  or  pnr- 
ull'f),  when  both  parts  move  the  same  way,  either  upward 
or  downward ;  vontvary  motion,  when  one  part  ascends 
while  the  other  descends :  and  o/i/Zynf  motion,  when  one 
part  moves  either  up  or  tlown  while  the  other  remains 
stationary.  (See  Uakmonv,  Invi;iision',  iMhi,iU)V.  and 
Ml  sir.)  William  Staunton. 

I'roject'ile  [Lat.  pm,  "forward,"  and  jarere,  to 
"throw"],  a  missile  thrown  from  a  weapon,  instrument, 
or  engine,  generally  for  war-purposes,  as  the  arrow  iVom 
tho  bow,  the  clart  from  the  catapult,  sttines  from  the  bal- 
lista,  and  stone  or  irtpn  boiiios  from  cannon.  A  more 
modern  and  limited  ddiiiition  is,  a  body  intended  to  bo 
projected  from  a  cann<in  by  the  force  of  an  e.'^dosivo 
agent,  such  as  gunpowder.  In  the  case  of.  siuall-aruis,  as 
the  musket  «)r  jdstol.  tho  jirojeetile  is  calle«l  a  bullet.  \ 
rocket,  however,  is  a  projectile  which  is  set  in  mi>tion  by 
a  force  residing  within  itself.  (Seo  Kockkt.)  "A  projec- 
tile is  intended  to  reach,  strike,  pass  through,  or  destroy 
a  distant  object."  The  early  history  of  this  subject  will 
be  (ovind  sutHciently  comprehended  under  the  head  of  Ah- 
TiLLKKV.  but  it  iiiiiy  be  well  to  premise  that  after  the  gen- 
oral  introduction  of  cust  in>u  jirojectlles  in  (he  sixteenth 
century,  anil  up  to  within  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
although  (ho  art  of  gun-eonstruetion  made  considerable 
pro;^ress  at  times,  little  improvement  was  made  in  projec- 
tiles, uhiidi  consisted  inuinly  nf  sphcricnl  iimsHcs  i.f  iron 
called  shot  when  s(did.  and  shell  wiicn  made  hollow  for  tho 
reception  of  a  bursting-charge. 

The  most  general  classification  of  projectiles  is  into 
finootli  bore  or  spherical  and  rille  or  elongated  projec- 
tiles, the  former  being  miiinly  in(ende<l  for  smnoth-bores. 
au'l  ihc  l:i(ter  more  ex"-lusi\ely  adapted  to  rifled  guni«.  In 
many  cases  the  spherical  projectile  may  bi»  tired  with  good 
olVect  from  the  riHe.  bul  the  elongated  projectile  cnnnnt  bo 
used  sucrcssfuHy  in  the  sm«'oth-bore  gun.  althotn;!)  nt(empts 
have  l.ci'u  miide  in  this  direction.  Sniootli-bt.re  projectiles 
are    generally    classitied    into    shot.    hIicII.    and    cu-<e  shi»t. 


Spherical  that  are  ca(«t  solid.  American  Id-incb  shot  are 
Fir:.  1.  "Hide  of  the  best  quality  of  gun  iron,  having  a 
density  close  upon  l.'MHi  and  a  tensile  strength 
of  at  least  liO.UlM*  jtounds  per  square  inch.  To 
ensure  greater  solidity  and  uniformity  in  casting 
them  of  so  high  a  grade  of  iron,  they  are  east  in 
vertical  clusters  of  f.mr  or  five,  and  afterward 
turne<i  in  a  lathe.  (I'ig.  I  represents  such  a  cluster 
of  l.>-inch  shot.)  Sphrrimf  nhr(l  are  cast  with  a 
core  id"  sand,  which  is  afterward  removed,  leaving 
tlie  projectile  holjuw.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
varies  according  to  the  character  and  uses  of  tho 
shell.  For  the  same  calibre  the  mortar-shell  is 
usually  lightest  of  all.  and  contains  the  largest 
bursting-charge:  the  gun-shell  is  somewhat  thick- 
er: and  the  battering  shell,  used  against  hard  re- 
sisting objects,  is  little  inferior  to  the  sidid  shot  in 
strength.  When  served  in  guns  they  arc  generally 
strajjped  with  tin  strips  to  a  wooden  "sabot"  or 
S<jlid  circular  block,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
Shot,  in  the  shell  from  turning  in  the  bore  and  thus  expos- 
cluster,  j^g  (Ijj,  |-j|j,p  J,,  jiij.  direct  action  of  the  discharge. 
The  flame  of  discharge  is  intended  to  pass  over  the  shell 
and  to  the  front,  thus  igniting  the  fuze.  The  sabot  is  un- 
necessary in  mortars.  CttHt-nhut  are  a  collection  of  gmall 
Fir  *»  projectiles  enclosed  or  bound  together  in  a 

case  or  envelope.  There  are  three  ]»rinci- 
pal  kinds  of  case-shot  in  use — i.  f.  grape, 
canister,  and  shrapnel.  A  t/mpf-nfn,(,  or 
stanrl  of  grape,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
cast-iron  halls  (in  tho  U.  S.  service  usually 
uiur,  disposed  in  throe  layers  of  three  balls 
each),  bound  together  in  such  shape  as  to 
Jit  the  bore  of  the  gun.  (i rape- shot  are 
used  in  siege  and  sea-eoast  services,  but  are 
not  adapted  to  field  service;  tho  efTective 
range  is  moderate.  A  cainstrr-Mhoi  (Fig.  .H) 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  cast-iron  or 
lead  balls,  enclosecl  usually  in  a  tin  cylin- 
der, tho  interstices  between  the  balls  being 
filled  with  sawilusl.  A  hhmpnrl-ghut  may 
be  at'  spherical  or  elongated  form,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  intended  for  a  smooth-bore  or 
rifled  gun  ;  in  the  fitrmer  citse  it  is  gen- 
erally ealloil  a  spherical  cnse-sh<)t.  Projec- 
tiles of  a  somewhat  similar  cliaracter  were 
used  by  France  liuriiig  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  spherical  case-shot  were  (irsl  used 
successfully  by  the  Knglish  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  the  credit  of  perfecting  them 
being  ascribed  ti>  Ool.  Surapnel  of  tho 
Itritish  army.  Spherical  case-shot  (Fig.  4) 
Canister.  consist  <d"  a  cast  irt»n  shell  of  suflicient 
Fifl.  4.  strength    and    thickness    to    resist    the 

shock  of  discharge,  filled  with  musket- 
balls,  and  the  interstices  tilled  up  by 
pouring  in  lueltcil  sulphur  ur  resin,  in 
\\  order  (o  solidify  the  mass.  A  hole  is 
then  bored  through  the  muss  uf  sulphur 
ami  bullets  of  a  size  to  accommodate  a 
bursting-charge  just  sufficient  to  j>ro- 
dn.e  rupture.  Like  the  gun-shell,  it  is 
Mriipped  lo  a  sabot.  The  charge  is  ig- 
nited by  a  time  lure,  which  is  regulated 
to  cause  explosion  at  any  desired  point 
of  liiglK.  Shrapnel  may  be  adapted  to 
guns  of  any  calibre,  and  has  the  h»ngest  "efTivtive  range" 
of  any  form  of  case-shot.  Practically,  its  niugo  is  only 
limited  by  the  power  of  tho  gun.  since  it  is  arranged  (o 
explode  only  when  it  strikes  its  object  ur  arrives  within 
eli)Se  praxiiiiity  thereto.  i'lirvuHnrii  are  shells  filled  with  a 
burning  composition,  which  escapes  through  holes  bored 
fitr  tho  purposo  in  tho  case:  they  arc  used  lor  uncndiary 
purposes.  rAoiii-i.A..r  consist  of  two  hemispheres  or  ^pheres 
connected  tttgothor  bv  a  chain,  ft»rnierly  used  for  eutlinjf. 
at  short  ranges,  the  spars  and  rigging  of  vessels.  Hiir»hut 
are  similar  to  chain-shot,  except  the  m«Hle  of  connection, 
which  is  a  bar  instead  of  a  chain  :  nbs.dete.  <frr».i</r-  arc 
intended  tii  be  thrown  from  the  hand  »»r  rolle»l  down  ram- 
iiarts  against  troops  in  mass,  and  are  simply  light  oast-iron 
shells  containing  a  bursting-charge  and  nrovidojl  with  time 
or  percussion  fuxos.  Ordinary  gun-nhelU  may  b<'  used  for 
tho  purpose. 

.\n  elongated  projoi'tile  to  bo  suoccssful  must  keep  point 


Spherical  lasc- 
shot. 


foremost  thmugbout  if  flight.  There  are  »minrcn(Iy  two 
principal  plans  for  attaining  this  end:  (  U  T o  im>  fn#hi.m 
tho  pr<.ji"''ib'  ^It"**  i»*  centre  of  gravity  will  bo  iniieh  in 
advance  of  its  centre  of  fiifurt',  a*  in  the  arn»w  :  i ;' I  to  im 
part  lo  tho  proioctiln  a  rapid  motion  of  notation  alF-Mit  it* 
lunger  axis.  (See  (i  vntwoM-B.  i  Tho  llr^l  plan  i*  ottn^idcred 
of  more  th:tn  d-tuMful  nttlirv:  tho  -Acnd  plan.  mUilion 
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of  the  projectile,  has  been  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 

three  principal  methoils:  First,  \n  a  smooth-bore  gun  to 
cmplnv  an  eloni^iileil  projectile  havinjc  crooked  channels 
or  spiral  webs  or  flanges  upon  its  exterior,  with  a  view  to 
securing  rotation  by  the  powerful  rush  of  the  gases  of  the 
discharge  past  them  during  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  the  bore.  Serond,  in  a  smooth-bore  gun  to  pro- 
vide the  projectile  with  spiral-shaped  wings  or  vanes  which 
spring  out  from  the  body  of  the  shot  as  soon  as  it  has 
cleared  the  restraint  of  the  bore,  and  are  immediately 
operated  on  by  the  air.  Third,  to  "rifle"  the  bore  of  the 
gun  with  spiral  grooves  or  rib  it  with  spiral  bands,  and  by 
an  appropriate  device  upon  the  projectile  or  by  its  form 
cause  it  to  "  follow  "  this  spiral  as  it  loaves  the  gun.  The 
first  and  second  methods  have  proved  inadequate ;  the  third 
only  will  be  here  considered. 

Rifle  projectiles  are  classified  into  shot,  nhcU,  hfittering- 
aJiefl  or  cored  nhof,  and  nhrnpnef.  The  shot  are  solid  cast- 
ings :  the  shell  have  full  capacity  for  a  bursting-charge ; 
the  battering-shell  have  small  capacity,  thick  walls,  and 
strong  heads,  and  for  large  calibres  may  be  stronger  than 
solid  shot,  as  the  presence  of  a  small  interior  cavity  in  the 
casting  neutralizes  in  a  measure  the  injurious  strains  of 
cooling.  Shrapnel  for  rifled  guns  were  until  recently  con- 
structed similarly  to  spherical  case-shot,  but  a  prevailing 
plan  is  to  confine  the  bursting-charge  to  the  rear  or  bottom 
of  the  shell,  to  connect  it  by  a  small  tube  with  thcJ"uze  at 
the  head  of  the  shell,  and  it  dispense  in  some  cases  with 
the  sulphur  between  the  bullets,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
separating  into  cemented  clusters.  ( Fig.  5  represents  an 
English  shrapnel-shell  in  partial  section  and  elevation.)  A 
rifle  projectile  is  usually  associated  with  a  particular  form  of 
rifling  best  adapted  to  it,  and  this  association  of  the  projec- 
tile and  rifling  is  called  a  "  system."  There  are  three  prom- 
inent systems  of  the  present  day — namely,  ( 1 )  The  flmufed 
ei/stem,  embracingall  projectiles  uponthecylindricalportion 
of  which  are  projections,  which,  in  loading,  are  intended 
to  be  inserted  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  These  projections  may  be  studs  or  buttons,  ribs 
or  flanges.  In  this  system  the  rifling  usually  consists  of  a 
few  deep  grooves,  which  are  rounded  at  their  bottom  edges 
with  a  view  to  "centring"  the  projectile,  as  rotation  is 
imparted,  by  causing  the  studs  or  flanges  to  '*ride"  up 
the  inclined  side  of  the  groove.  Studded  projectiles  and 
rounded  grooves  constitute  the  present  adopted  system  of 
England — a  system  .almost  identical  with  that  employed 
by  France  when,  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859.  the  immense  superiority  of  rifled  over 
smooth-bored  cannon  was  for  the  first  time  conspicuously 
shown.  A  number  of  bronze  studs  (Fig.  5) 
are  disposed  circumferentially  about  the 
projectile,  both  front  and  rear,  and  about 
equidistant  from  its  centre  of  gravity. 
English  battering-shells  are  usually  of  cn-t 
iron,  with  chilled  heads,  struck  with  a  rnd 
ius  of  I^  diameters.  The  '•  ogeeval  "  heail 
of  this  angle  is  chiimed  to  be  best  adapted 
to  penetration  of  iron  plates.  (Juns  fni- 
studded  projectiles  are  rifled  with  froni 
three  to  nine  grooves  (according  to  o:iI 
ibre),  0.15  to  0.25  inches  deep.  (2)  Tl" 
coinpresHive  8>/8tem,  embracing  all  jirojectil"  s 
which  are  loaded  in  a  chamber,  and  tlun 
f)rced  by  the  action  of  the  powder  throuirh 
the  bore  of  the  gun.  the  diameter  of  whi'h, 
across  the  lands  {i.  c.  omitting  groovesl,  is 
less  than  the  superior  diameter  of  the  pro- 
jectile. Projectiles  fur  breech-loading  guns 
have  heretofore  been  of  this  class,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  those  used  in  the 
well-known  rifles  of  Krupp  and  Broadwell. 
of  the  usual  cast-iron  or  steel  projectiles 
encased  about  their  cylindrical  portions 
with  leaden  jackets  having  a  number  of  hor- 
izontal corrugations  or  ribs.  The  lead  is 
secured  tc)  the  projectile  by  a  chemical  sol- 
der, or  it  may  be  cast  into  under-cuts  in  the 
body  of  the  shot.  As  the  projectile  is  forced 
from  the  chamber  into  anil  through  the  rifled 
portion  of  the  bore,  an  impression  of  the 
rifling  is  cut  out  of  the  ribs,  and  the  lead  ( 
thus  displaced  from  the  ribs  finds  room  in  the 
grooves  between  them.  The  character  of  the 
rifling  best  suited  to  lead-coated  projectiles 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  grooves,  shal- 
low and  smoothly  out.  (Fig-  t)  represents 
a  Prussian  breech-loading  projectile  of  large 
calibre.)  The  bores  of  the  largo  guns  are  Prussian  Cored 
rifled  with  26  to  76  grooves,  from  .1)5  to  .08  jog^fng  ' 
inches  deep,  and  slightly  narrowing  toward 
the  muzzle,  to  allow  for  the  sheering  or  slip  of  the  lead 
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upon  the  bearing  side  of  the  grooves.  Attempts  are  now 
making,  with  good  promise  of  success,  to  substitute  for 
the  leaden  jacket  two  or  more  narrow  bands  or  rings  of 
soft  i-o])per  encircling  the  projectile,  and  in  this  country 
expansive  jirojectiles  similar  to  that  illustrated  below, 
but  nioclified  to  suit  the  altered  conditions,  have  been 
used  in  breech-loading  guns  with  entire  satisfaction.  {'.I) 
The  expiiuHire  Hi/stem,  embracing  all  projectiles  which  in 
loading  are  inserted  in  the  gun  without  respect  to  the 
rifling,  but  which  "take  the  grooves"  by  the  action  of 
the  gases  of  discharge  upon  a  device  or  feature  of  the 
projectile,  which  is  readily  expanded  thereby  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  This  system  requires  for  its  rifling 
fewer  grooves  than  the  compressive  (breech-loading)  sys- 
tem, but  a  somewhat  greater  number  perhaps  than  the 
flanged  or  stud  system.  It  has  been  used  so  exclusively 
in  the  U.  S.  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  American  sys- 
tem." Am(mg  the  projectiles  of  the  expansive  class  used 
during  the  civil  war  were  the  familiar  Parrott.  Dyer,  Hotch- 
kiss.  Schenckle,  James.  Uced.  Blakcly,  StafTord.  and  others. 
In  the  past  few  years  marked  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  a  former  objection — that  expansive  projectiles 
cannot  sustain  heavy  charges — no  longer  obtains,  heavy 
projectiles  of  this  class  being  now  fired  with  charges  of 
one-fifth,  instead  of  one-tenth,  the  weight  of  the  projectile 
as  formerly.  Fig.  9  represents  one  of  the 
large  projectiles  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice. It  consists  of  the  usual  cast-iron  body, 
having  a  brass  or  copper  ring  or  "  sabot  " 
attached  to  the  base.  A  deep  annular  groove 
divides  this  otherwise  solid  ring  into  an 
u])per  and  a  lower  flange  or  lip.  The  sabot 
may  be  cast  or  screwed  upon  the  projectile. 
1  )i  experimental  firing  the  screw-thread  is 
]  referred,  as  it  afi"ords  an  opportunity  of  at- 
ti  hinganew  sabot  and  firing  the  same  pro- 
ILctile  several  times.  This  projectile  is  in- 
trted  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  raninietl 
h  me"  to  the  charge;  when  the  gun  is 
liied  the  powder-gases  enter  the  annular 
„rjove  in  the  sabot,  and  while  the  lower  or 
inner  flange  is  pressed  down  upon  the  pro- 
jectile, the  upper  or  outer  flange  or  lip  is 
forced  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  and  is  kept 
thus  distended  during  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through 
the  bore.  The  depth  of  the  rifling  seldom  exceeds  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  (but  little  deeper  than  that  in  breech- 
loading  guns).  For  8-inch,  lO^inch.  and  12-inch  rifles, 
fifteen,  seventeen,  and  twenty-one  grooves,  respectively, 
have  been  employed,  the  lands  and  grooves  being  of  about 
equal  width.  The  length  of  rifle  projectiles  varies  from 
two  to  three  diameters,  usually  2.50  diameters.  The  weight 
does  not  usually  exceed  three  times  the  cube  of  the  semi- 
diameter.  The  velocity  with  which  they  are  projected 
varies  in  diff'erent  calibres  from  lldfl  feet  to  1550  feet  per 
second.  (For  a  detailed  description  of  various  systems  of 
projectiles  and  rifling,  many  of  which  are  obsolete,  others 
experimental,  see  Ordnnuce  and  Armor,  by  Holley ;  Ord- 
nance and  Gunnery,  by  Benton  :  Reports  of  EnrffiHh  Stdect 
Committee  on  Ordnance;  Projectiles  and  Rijled  ('(iiiiion,  by 
Butler,  etc.)  J-  6.  Btti-er. 

Projec'tion  [Lat.  projectio],  the  representation  of  a 
m.agnitude  on  a  plane  or  other  surface  made  in  accord- 
ance with  some  geometrical  law.  There  are  two  principal 
methods  of  projecting  a  magnitude  on  a  plane  :  in  the 
first  method  the  projection  is  made  by  a  system  of  paral- 
lel lineS.  and  in  the  second  it  is  made  by  a  system  of  lines 
diverging  fron>a  common  point.  The  former  method  is 
the  one  usually  employed  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its 
applications;  the  latter  in  perspective  and  in  many  kinds 
of  spherical  projections.  In  both  methods  the  projecting 
lines  are  called  projectors,  and  the  jilano  on  whiLdi  the 
drawing  is  made  is  called  the  plane  of  projection.  In  de- 
scriptive geometry  two  planes  of  projection  are  used  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  projectors  arc  perpen- 
dicular to  these  planes.  One  plane  is  assumed  to  be  hori- 
zontal, and  the  representation  of  the  magnitude  on  this 
plane  is  often  called  the  pf<tn  ;  the  drawing  on  the  verti- 
cal plane  is  then  called  the  elevation.  In  perspective  and 
spherical  projections  only  one  plane  of  projection  is  used, 
and  then  the  point  common  to  all  the  projectors  is  called 
the  point  of  si>jht.  We  may  regard  the  method  of  parallel 
projections  as  a  particular  case  of  radial  projections,  in 
which  the  point  of  sight  is  at  an  infinite  distance — that  is. 
at  a  distance  so  great  that  the  projectors  may  bo  regarded 
as  parallel  to  each  other. 

Spherical  Projections. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  principal  points  and  lines  of  a  spheri- 
cal surface  on  a  plane.  When  the  entire  sphere  is  to  bo 
represented,  the  projection  is  usually  made  on  the  plane 
of  a  great  circle;  this  circle  is  called  the  primitim  circle, 
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and  its  plane  is  called  the  pnmllive  plane.  There  arc 
three  principal  methods  of  projecting  the  entire  sphere: 
(1 )  When  the  eve  or  point  of  sight  is  taken  in  the  axis  of 
the  primitive  circle,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  In  this  case  the  projectors  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plane,  and  the  projection  is 
then  sai<l  to  be  urili'ir/ni/iluc.  In  making  an  orthographic 
projection  of  the  sphere  the  hemisphere  nearest  the  eye 
is  first  projected,  after  which  the  other  hemisplicre  is  re- 
volved arounil  a  tangent  to  the  primitive  circle  through  an 
angle  of  l.SI]°.  and  from  this  position  it  is  projected  on  the 
primitive  plane.  (2)  When  the  eye  is  taken  at  the  pide  of 
the  primitive  circle  ;  this  is  called  the  alereoi/rajjlilc  projec- 
tion. In  making  a  stereogr.-iphic  projection  of  a  sphere 
the  hemisphere  farthest  from  the  eye  is  first  projected,  after 
which  the  other  hemisphere  is  revolved  as  before,  the  evo 
is  taken  at  the  opposite  pole,  and  then  the  projection  "is 
completcil.  (?,)  When  the  eye  is  taken  in  the  a.\is  of  the 
principal  circle,  ami  at  a  distance  beyond  the  surface  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  into  the  sine  of  4a° ;  this  is 
called  the  ijhihiiliir  projection.  \  globular  projection  of  a 
sphere  is  made  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  making  a  stereographic  projection. 

In  projecting  a  sphere  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods 
the  princijial  circles  are  lirst  projected  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  map  or  chart:  these  circles  are  the  iijiintnr,  the 
lro/}irg,  the  i>ij!iir  circles,  a  certain  number  of  circles  of 
lalihule.  and  a  sufficient  number  of  meriflians  or  Aowr  cir- 
cles .-  for  astronomical  charts  the  ecliptic  is  also  projected. 
The  projections  of  the  prominent  points  to  be  laid  down 
on  the  chart  or  map  are  then  determined,  either  by  abso- 
lute projection  or  by  reference  to  the  lines  already  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  orthographic  projection,  circles  parallel  to  the 
principal  plane  are  projected  into  equal  circles,  circles 
perpcndii'iilar  to  the  principal  plane  are  projected  into 
straight  lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected  into 
ellipses  whose  principal  axes  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
diameters  of  the  circles,  and  whose  secondary  a.\es  are 
equal  to  these  a.\es  multiplied  by  the  sines  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  several  circles.  In  the  stereographic  projec- 
tion, circles  who.«e  jdanes  pass  through  the  eye  are  pro- 
jected into  straight  lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected 
into  circles.  In  the  globidar  projection,  circles  parallel  to 
the  principal  plane  are  projected  into  circles,  those  whose 
planes  pass  tlirough  the  eye  are  projected  into  straight 
lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected  into  ellipses.  In 
o.ach  of  the  three  classes  of  projection  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  distortion  :  that  is,  point*  that  are  equidistant 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  not  necessarily  equidistant 
in  [irojection.  In  the  orthographic  projection,  points  in  the 
region  of  the  poles  of  the  primitive  circle  are  fairly  repre- 
sented, but  points  near  the  primitive  circle  arc  crowiled 
together.  In  the  stereographic  projection  the  points  near 
the  primitive  circle  are  fairly  represented,  anil  those  near 
its  poles  are  crowded  together.  In  the  globular  projection 
the  crowding  occurs  in  an  intermediate  zone.  There  is  less 
distortion  in  the  globular  than  in  cither  of  the  other  pro- 
jections, but  this  projection  is  more  difficult  to  make  than 
the  others,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  less  used  than  the  stere- 
ographic, which  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  projections  to  exe- 
cute. 

When  only  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  to  be 
projected  other  methods  of  projection  are  used,  of  which 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  important: 

The  r/iioiminic  prujeciinn.  in  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  projection  is  tangent 
to  the  sphere.  This  method  gives  a  map  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  with  but  little  distortion.  .Mr.  Kichard 
A.  Proctor  has  constructed  n  series  of  star  nia]is  on  this 
principle:  he  first  circumscribed  the  sphere  by  a  regular 
doilei-ahedron,  and  then  projected  the  entire  sphere  gno- 
monically  upon  the  several  faces  of  the  dodecahedron. 
(For  an  account  of  the  methoil  of  making  the  projection 
see  Proctor's  Slur  Mnps  mi  the  lliiimic  I'rujecti'm.) 

The  pillar  projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  projection  coincides  with 
that  of  one  of  the  polar  circles.  This  method  has  been 
usecl  to  represent  that  portion  of  our  earth  which  lies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  conical  projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  in  which  the  projection  is  made  on  the 
surface  id'  a  cone  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  along 
the  middle  circle  of  the  i.owq  represented,  or  S4)metimes 
on  a  secant  cone  passing  through  two  circles  of  the  jono 
equidistant  from  each  olher  and  from  the  bases  of  the 
zone:  after  the  projection  is  n»adc  the  oonio  surface  is  do- 
velopeil,  or  rolled  out.  on  a  tangent  plane. 

The  rif/intlric  projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  in  wbiidi  the  projection  is  nnido 
on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  which  is  tangent  to  the  s|ihero 


along  the  equator:  after  the  projection  is  made  the  cvlin- 
der  IS  developed  on  a  tangent  plane.  This  meth.Kl  ii  ap- 
plicab  e  to  the  ease  in  which  a  map  of  the  equau.rial  re- 
gions IS  to  be  miide.  ^ 

■The  )„.l,,co„ic  projection,  in  which  each  parallel  of  lati- 
tude is  developeil  symmetrically  from  an  assumed  merid- 
lan  by  means  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  surface  along  that 
I  ff™"f,''     This  ,8  the  method  of  projection  used  hv  the 
I   L  .  .>.  Loast  Survey  in  projecting  small  maps  an.l  charts. 
(For  a  more  com|,lete  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
projections  consult  Appendix  .'i«  of  Annual  flepori  of  C  .V 
,    Coast  .Snrvef,  m.i.  by  the  late  Jlaj.  E.  B.  Hunt,  corps  of 
engineers,  U.  fc.  army.]  y;   ,j    ,,^^  ^ 

Projection,  .Method  of,  in  geometry,  by  J.  0.  Baii. 

N.\RD.       ^ee  Al'I'KMIIX. 

Prolap'sus  U'teri,  falling  of  the  womb  or  atems  it. 
descent  below  its  normal  position  in  the  j.elvis:  in  extreme 
eases  a  protrusion  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ  from 
the  body.  Enlargement  of  the  uterus  bv  inliammalioD. 
uterine  and  abdominal  tumors,  relaxation  of  the  tissues 
which  are  the  anatomical  supports  of  the  organ,  rupture  of 
the  perineum  by  instrumental  delivery,  smlden  violence 
in  falling  or  jumping,  are  the  chief  causes  of  prolapsus. 

E.  D.titwiN  Ilrrisox,,Ji!.     Kkvisei.bv  Wili.aki.  I'arkkr. 

•Prome,  town  of  British  Burinah,  in  Pegu,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Irrawaddi.  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall 
has  some  manufactures,  especially  of  paper,  and  carries  uii 
a  considerable  trade  with  Rangoon.     P.  about  .'iO.OOO. 

Prome'theus,  one  of  the  most  interesting  creations 
of  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  .lapetus  and  Clvmcne. 
Themis,  or  Asia,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  Menoitio's.  and 
Epimetheus,  and  father  of  lleucalion.  The  myths  re- 
lating to  him  are  very  variously  told  by  Ilesiod,  .E.«chvlus. 
and  later  poets  and  philosophers,  but  there  are  nevertheless 
certain  fundamental  traits  in  which  all  the  different  versions 
agree.  They  all  represent  Prometheus  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  .According  to  some,  he  was  the  creator  of 
man  :  according  to  others,  he  only  brought  to  him  fire  and 
the  arts  depending  on  the  use  of  fire.  Xe.vt,  they  all  agree 
that  those  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the  human  race 
for  some  reason  excited  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  chained 
him  to  a  rock  and  sent  a  vulture  to  feed  daily  on  his  liver. 
From  these  sufferings,  under  which  the  Titaii  did  not  suc- 
cumb, Hercules  at  last  delivered  him  by  shooting  the  vul- 
ture and  unlocking  the  chains,  after  which  Prometheus 
returned  to  Olympus,  Of  .t:.-chylus's  trilogy  only  the  mid- 
dle piece,  I'rumethens  Itounil,  is  still  extant.  The  ancient 
myth  received  a  most  remarkable  treatment  in  modern 
times  from  .<helley  in  his  I'rumethens  Vnlionnd. 

Proin'i§e  [Lat.  pmmitsmn},  in  law,  a  unilateral  under- 
taking to  do  or  not  to  do  some  specified  act.  Promise  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  agreement  or  contract, 
of  which  it  is  only  the  i>ne  half — the  act  of  one  partv.  .\n 
agreement  or  contract  implies  the  assent  of  two  parties — 
the  promise  by  one  of  them,  and  something  proceeding 
from  the  other  which  f<(rms  the  consideration.  A  promise 
is  the  written  or  spoken  formula  by  which  the  undertaking 
of  one  person  is  expressed,  and  it  is  a  necessary  element  in 
the  legal  conception  of  a  contract.  A  promise  without  a 
consideration — a  naked  jiromise — however  morally  bind- 
ing, does  not  in  general  create  a  legal  obligation:  but  when 
contained  in  a  scaled  instrument  the  eomiiiim  law  did  not 
permit  the  eimsidcration  to  be  denied.  This  doctrine  has 
been  mollified  in  many  of  the  .<laie«  by  statutes  which 
make  the  seal  presumptive  eviilenee  only  of  a  considera- 
tion, and  allow  such  presumption  to  be  overcome  by  proof. 
The  term  implieil  promises  is  also  used  in  the  law,  nnti  ia 
applied  to  a  large  class  of  legal  obligations  arising  from 
various  acts,  omissions,  and  relations  where  (here  has  Imm^u 
no  ex[>ress  unilertaking  by  the  party,  but  he  is  considered 
liable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  a«  though 
he  hail  made  an  actual  promise.  This  de.-ign»tii>n  waa 
inventeil  by  the  judges  at  an  parly  day  in  order  that  Iho 
class  of  obligations  nliich  it  denotes  might  Ih;  cnfuree<t  by 
the  form  of  legal  action  knitwn  as  assumpsit,     (.^ee  (*o<(- 

TKAIT.)  Jolf."l   XllHTOX   PollCnoT. 

Prom'issory  Xoles.     According  to  the  general  law- 
merchant,  unaff^•oted  by  statute,  a  promissory  note  Is  the 
written,  un-iealcd,  absolute  promi*e  of  a  person,  enlleil  the 
'•  maker."  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  lime 
to  a   designated   person,   termed    the  ••  pnrer,"   or   to   ht« 
order  or  to  the  bearer.      From  this  definition  the  following 
requisite*  are  indi^pen-able;   The  pn*mise  must  he  wrillen, 
unsealed,  and  signed  by  the  maker ;   it  must  he  ahsottilr.  ni-t 
depending  upon  any  eonlingeney;  it  inu^t  h<»  to  pay  ui'.nrT 
in  a  certain  amount,  or  in  an  iimount  capable  of  being  nindn 
certJiin  by  computation  ;  the  lime  of  pnyinenl  iniiit  he  cer 
tain,  t>r  such  us  will  become  certain,   biil  whrn  -       - 
e\pre«st><l  the  law  implied  that  parinrnt  i*  due  i 
and  the  time  in  ^ueh  ea-ie  Is  certain  within  Ihr 
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the  rule ;  lastly,  the  promise  must  be  acoompanied  by 
words  of  uegotiability — that  is,  it  must  be  made  payable  to 
a  dcsi;;;nated  payee  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer.  Contracts 
without  some  one  or  more  of  thef^e  requisites  may  be  per- 
fectly valid,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  qualities 
whi<^h  belong  to  promissory  notes.  These  instruments  eame 
into  use  among  merchants  in  connection  with,  but  some- 
what later  than,  bills  of  exchange,  and  had  grown  to  be  so 
common  in  England  under  the  name  of  "  goldsmiths' 
notes  ■'  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  courts  and 
received  a  judicial  construction  in  the  time  of  Sir  .John 
JIult.  who  was  lord  chief-justice  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam HI.  and  a  ])art  of  the  reignof  AnneilOSl»-l7i)it).  By 
the  common  law.  things  in  action  were  not  assignable  so 
that  the  assignee  could  sue  upon  them  in  his  own  name. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  had  been  established  in  the  case 
of  bills  of  exchange  inland  and  foreign  ;  but  when  the  same 
indulgence  was  asked  first  for  promissory  notes,  the  courts 
under  Lord  Holt  refused  to  sanction  the  innovation.  Par- 
liament, however,  intervened  (3  and  4  Anne.  c.  D,  ITOo), 
and  enacteil  that  promissory  notes  should  bo  j)laced  u])on 
the  same  footing  as  inland  bills  of  exchange.  It  has  been 
held,  however,  in  several  American  cases  that  this  declara- 
tory legislation  was  unnecessary,  and  that  notes,  as  well 
as  "bills,  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  negotiable  paper  at 
the  common  law,  thus  rejecting  theopinion  of  Chief- Justice 
Holt.  The  most  important  attribute  of  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  instruments  of  the  same  class, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  contracts,  is  their 
negotiability.  Negotiability  consists  of  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct elements  or  branches— /iV«/,  the  power  of  transferring 
the  paper  from  one  owner  to  another,  so  that  the  assignee 
shall  acquire  a  complete  title  and  be  able  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  ;  second,  the  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties 
produced  by  such  a  transfer  when  made  before  maturity  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  for  a  valuable  consideration 
to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  any 
defect  or  defence,  whereby  all  defences  of  the  maker  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  are  cut  off,  and  the  holder  becomes  ab- 
solutely entitled  to  recover.  The  rules  of  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  notes  and  relating  to  their  indorsement  and  transfer, 
the  time  and  place  of  payment,  the  demand  for  jtayment 
and  notice  to  the  indorsers  of  non-payment,  the  liability 
of  the  maker  and  indorsers,  the  rights  of  the  holder,  the 
defences  between  the  original  parties  and  in  case  of  a 
transfer — in  short,  all  the  rules  which  determine  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  must  be  enforced  are  identical  with  those  pertaining 
to  inland  bills  of  exchange  ;  the  same  regulations  apply  to 
both  kin<ls  of  negotiable  paper  with  the  single  modifica- 
tion that  the  "  maker"  of  the  note  is  substituted  for  the 
"  acce])tor  "  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  single  exception  that 
there  is  no  presentation  of  the  note  to  the  maker  for  ac- 
ce])t!vnee,  the  note  is  identical  in  its  legal  condition  with 
a  bill  after  acceptance.  As  these  various  rules  have  been 
fully  stated  in  the  article  on  Bill  of  Exchange,  they  are 
not  here  repeated.  These  general  doctrines  have  been 
variously  modified  by  statute  in  a  few  of  the  American 
.States,  and  a  local  derangement  is  thus  produced  in  a 
branch  of  the  law  which  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout 
all  commercial  communities.  Among  these  changes  are 
the  abolition  of  days  of  grace,  the  alteration  of  the  in- 
dorser's  liability  by  rendering  his  contract  absolute  instead 
of  conditional,  or  by  requiring  a  jmlgment  to  be  first  re- 
covered without  effect  against  the  maker,  and  the  restrict- 
ing the  effect  of  "negotiability"  upon  the  maker's  liabil- 
ity to  notes  made  ]>ayable  at  banks,  so  that  in  all  other 
classes  the  defences  are  not  cut  off  by  a  transfer  to  a  bnntl 
Jiilc  holder.  In  the  operations  of  modern  finance  a  new 
form  of  negotiable  obligation  has  come  into  general  use,  to 
which  the  legal  qualities  belonging  to  ])romissory  notes 
have  been  given  by  the  American  courts — -the  ordinary 
coujton  boniis  issued  by  municipal  and  other  corporations. 
(See  Bill  OP  Exchange.)  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Prom'ontory,  v.,  Box  Elder  eo.,  Vt.,  at  the  highest 
point  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.     P.  43. 

Promp'tou,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.  P.  394. 
Prong«Horn.  See  Antilocapra. 
Pro^uounS)  a  class  of  words  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Latin  pro,  "for,"  "instead  of,"  because  as  parts 
of  speech  the  pronouns  take  the  place  of  the  noun.  They 
are  divided  into  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  demon- 
strative, and  possessive  pronouna,  of  which  the  first  class 
is  used  exclusively  as  nouns,  the  last  exclusively  as  adjec- 
tives, the  others  partly  as  nouns,  partly  as  adjectives. 

Pronuncia'tion  [Lat.  pronnnrhit'tu]  treats  of  the 
spoken  form  of  words  and  the  mutual  influence  of  their 
component  part*".  In  condensing  two  words  into  one  they 
are  often  modified,  as  in  uniting  ffntfe  and  7nan  or  mfii, 
which  in  Old  English  were  the  distinct  words  *'  gentillo 


men,"  of  which  the  adjective  was  pronounced  ffentvcl',  in 
accordance  with  the  Latin  yenitlis.  At  a  later  period,  as 
in  Chaucer, 

"  For  gentil  men  they  wer,  of  gret  estat,"  .  .  . 

*'  As  longeth  to  a  gentil  man,"  .  .  . 

the  accent  changed,  but  the  word  had  not  acquired  its 
modern  form,  tftai'tfcman — 

"  And  one  old  gentleman  stares  and  stands." — Th.  Hood. 
Until  recently,  the  laws  of  speech,  a])art  from  the  laws  of 
language,  have  not  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  the 
absence  of  science  literary  experimenters  undertook  to 
bring  language  into  corresjiondence  with  the  imperfections 
of  the  spelling-book,  instead  of  investigating  the  living 
speech.  Although  cat-aract  and  ^tlut-itude  are  strictly 
English,  as  were  Cat-o.  Plat-o.  and  Strab-o  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  said  that  (Jarrick  (IVlft-TH)  changed  these 
names  to  Cay-to,  etc..  according  to  some  pretcndccl  analogy ; 
for  it  is  not  according  to  English  analogy  to  give  the  per- 
verted power  of  the  English  alphabetic  name  in  all  such 
cases.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  "  r  before  ^and 
i  has  the  power  of  s."  for  C'.ft  is  pronounced  "  Kelt,"  and 
archaeology  has  the  term  riHf-rrt»ii  or  fi-int-vapu  (a  cofiin 
made  of  stones),  of  which  the  initial  part,  according  to 
English  analogy,  would  not  become  "  sist,"  but  chht  or 
rhest.  Leigh  Hunt  has  PffrnyrtHt  and  I'rirnrrian,  based 
on  Petrarra  ;  Waterton  says  that  ai)es  are  "  mimicers  of 
man,"  and  we  find  such  newspaper  forms  as  i/trc(irhit/, 
pimiced,  7i}osn!red,.iicicufi/icrnt.  where  the  addition  of  a 
suffix  should  not  affect  the  original  word.  Mineralogists 
pronounced  the  r  as  /.•  in  rtftnn'fr  to  distinguish  it  from 
Bieiiite,  which  induced  the  lexicographers  to  spell  it  with  /.*. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  English  pronunciatir)n  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  two  systems  of  accent — the  Teutonic  and 
the  Romanic — the  conflicting  influences  of  which  have  not 
had  time  to  produce  wniform  results,  M'hilc  Latin  monu- 
ment'um  gives  moutimoit'  to  (German,  in  accordance  with 
Teutonic  analogy.  English  treats  nion'mnrnt  as  an  entire 
Latin  word,  and  carries  with  it  (detrimontum)  de.t'riment 
and  (despcratus)  des'prratr.  Although  a  Latin  word  can- 
not have  a  final  accent,  we  have  a  valid  reason  for  saying 
proved'  and  deem/':  and  while  that  language  cannot  have 
an  accent  behind  the  antepenult,  we  have  eln'cidntor,  where 
crea'tor  should  give  ehirida'tor,  and  (Lat.  or^'tor)  or'ator 
should  give  elucid'ator.  In  long  words  the  accent  seems  to  be 
left  to  chance,  as  in  per' emptor  if  and  peremp'ton/;  per'egrina- 
tor,  pere'/rfna'tfon;  clas'm'ficatort/  (  }Vef>nfi:r),  clonalfirn'tory 
(ffi/de  Clarke);  procxtra'tor  {Knotr/rt),  promr'ator  {VhU), 
pror'urator  (Donald).  In  the  last  century  such  un-English 
forms  as  ac'ademi/,  ree'eptacle.  refractor)/,  and  pru'/eiinor 
had  their  advocates.  In  many  cases  the  accent  on  the 
first  of  four  syllables  (as  in  nom'hmtire.  ter'ritnri/,  al'Jer/ory, 
an'timoni/)  has  arisen  from  a  secondary  accent  overpower- 
ing a  primary ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  the  preservation 
of  the  radical  accent  (as  in  i/el'lowiHlmes/t,  appro' priatenean) 
— a  practice  which  is  natural  in  the  Teutonic  tongues  :  but 
when  the  root  and  the  primary  accent  are  unknown  the 
words  may  take  a  rhythmic  form,  as  in  Memphremayofj, 
M  ifh  il  i  mackinac. 

Lecturers  on  anatomy  use  the  words  rervT'fat  and  pop- 
litp'al,  which  the  dictionaries  pervert  to  cer'r'irnl  and  p"p- 
lit'eal,  as  they  pervert  capib(ira  to  mpih'arn,  and  spinel'  of 
the  mineralogists  into  HpT'wl  and  uphi'rl :  while  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  antepenult  accent  is  perverting  muee'iim, 
li/cc'inn,  pt/ri'trs,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  has  perverted 
oppo'nent  into  op'/tonent  in  a  ])ublic  lecture. 

As  a  Teutonic  language.  English  tends  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  radical  accent,  which  a  false  classicism  and  an 
incorrect  view  of  syllabism  have  injured.  Cit/'i/.r,  vhaV- 
ice  ;  pet'al,  pet'iole/  sep'al,  sep'arntr  ;  pat'cnt,  pat' nlniis, 
path'oa;  aen'ate-,  zen'ith  (Mod.  Greek.  ^ei-iS),  a-mrn'ahle  : 
min'iin,  min'u't,  conform  strictly  to  the  genius  of  English, 
and  the  vowel  of  want  must  occur  equally  in  si/nal-id  and 
(t'fntd-or.  The  disagreeable  clash  of  two  c-sounds  in  ined!- 
evnl  might  have  been  avoided  by  using  the  root-vowel  as 
it  stands  in  fouf/evi'ti/  or  in  a-tjc. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  English  name  of  the  universal 
u  (oo)  should  have  become  j/on  (spelled  thus  by  Nares  in 
17-S4),  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  this  power 
into  places  where  English  speech  cannot  accept  it.  partic- 
ularly after  /,  ch,  »/(,  r,  s  ;  and  the  endeavor  to  say  s-yoo-gar, 
s-yoo-r,  is-s-yoo,  has  caused  the  s  and  //  to  coalesce  upon 
ak  at  the  intermediate  point  of  formation,  resulting  in  the 
now  legitimate  pronunciation  of  siif/ar.  sure,  in/ate — ish'oo 
(Donald,  186H  |,  is-sew  (  Bnohannn,  17^0).  ish-yoo  [Knowlea, 
Cull).  The  attempt  to  make  use  of  this  spurious  j/  throws 
some  speakers  upon  ^'shootablo"  for  »»f7rt'>/^,  and  "  pre- 
zhoom  "  for  prp»nmp,  while  others  avoid  the  difficulty  legit- 
imately by  rejecting  the  parnsite  and  producing  pnrnno, 
motahle,  prezoom.  Similarly,  the  traditional  speech-words 
tooter  and  douti/  are  better  than  the  factitious  book-words 
'  tahootor  and  dzhooty. 
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^  When  CI,  ti\  «(■  become  sA  befurc  a  vowel,  a  syllabic  is 
loj»t.  turning  ad-vent-i-ti-ous  anil  per-ni-ci-ous  into  ad- 
vent-i.-ih-us  uml  jiei-nish-us.  where  "  iti  "  spells  inh,  and 
not  iVA/;  and  a.-*  that  which  has  been  i' or //  has  been  ad- 
vanced up  the  palate  tn  form  ^h,  it  cannot  remain  U*  repre- 
sent a  vowel,  as  when  Mr.  Cull  puts  two  spurious  elements 
in  j_yuo-dish-('-us  {for  joo-dish-us).  partly  under  a  false 
rule  which  states  that  /,  «,  c  "  have  tlie  sound  of  aA  before 
e  or  i  and  another  vowel.''  Under  some  such  view  he 
gives  us  gra-shi-us,  a-shyoor,  cx-pe-dish-i-us,  o-she-an, 
col-li-er-y,  ho-zhi-er.  and  the  like.  Thr  imc  of  mpeerh  in 
such  cases  is,  that  the  pret^ence  of  nk  removes  the  i  or // ; 
and,  reversely,  the  jiresence  of  j'  or  i/  |)revents  the  forma- 
tion of  «A.  Hence.  /  and  1/  in  e-lee-trish-i'-an  of  Cull,  and 
e-lec-tri^h-yan  of  Donald  are  wrong,  while  e-lec-trish-un 
of  Worcester  ami  I\nowles  is  proper. 

By  theory,  Sheridsin's  pro-nun-sha-shun  is  better  than 
Walker's  pro-nun-shi-a-shun.  Smart's  pro-niin-si-a-shun: 
being  perhaps  better  than  either ;  and  in-gra-shate,  ne-go- 
shate,  ]iro-pish-ate  of  Buchanan  are  better  than  the  forms 
in-gra-shi-ate.  etc.,  based  upon  false  spelling  in  tlie  schcml- 
room.  The  practice  of  Knowles  agrees  very  nearly  with 
correct  theory,  and  while  he  adopts  some  perversions  like 
in-gra-shi-ate  and  of-(ish-i-ate  as  probably  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  be  disturbed,  he  gives  gla-seal  or  gla-shal, 
sa-she-ate  or  sa-shate,  e-ma-se-ate,  ex-jia-se-ate,  in-is-e- 
ate,  ap-pre-si-ate,  and  o-se-an-ic.  To  the  word  nfitU-ti/ 
{from  the  French '*a//>*/*^,  with  /*  as  si ;  Provencal,  naci'f-raf; 
Low  Lat.  mtcietfti)  has  been  assigned  the  forms  sati'ety, 
sasi'ety,  sii-shi'ety.  sfish'ety.  suciety  (Chftpmnn);  to  which 
sashi'ety  and  sash'ety  might  have  been  added.  The  i  of 
similiir  (sTniilis,  simul)  some  would  pervert  to  i  in  nimuUti- 
neoiid,  and  we  fintl  trn'culnit  for  tnir'uhni  (tnlcftlentus),  in 
which  the  natural  form  is  adapted  to  the  root  and  affixes. 
The  Latin  quantity  has  not  much  to  do  with  inotlcrnized 
forms,  and  jiitn'ituiiK  must  confDrm  to  tjrutn' itnutt,  although 
the  thinl  Latin  syllable  has  i  long  in  the  former  and  short 
in  the  latter. 

The  lettered  classes  may  know  less  about  the  laws  of 
speech  than  the  illiterate.  Starting  with  a  rule  about  "the 
article  <in  before  a  vowel,"  and  having  been  told  that  **  11  is 
a  vowel,"  we  find  authors  using  such  expressions  as  "an 
universal"  (/yoi//*',  ir.7.5;  Swift.  Ch.  KiiiffMhi/.  Xm-t/t  Brit. 
Rev.,  lst)0):  **  an  uniform  conduct"  {(libbon);  *•  an  Euro- 
jiean  Field"  {Croly)\  "an  usurpation"  (Halfam):  "an 
euphonic  vowel"  {Sir  (reortfc  (\  Letrin) ;  "an  unit" 
{Ihjnm);  *' an  usurper"  {Ed tit.  Her.,  ISftfi};  *•  an  eulo- 
giuui  "  (  Th.  Moor*:) ;  "  an  useless  waste  "  { .1.  If.  Sni/rr). 

Where  the  letter  /•  docs  not  exist,  some  nations  use  ffit, 
as  in  French  litfueur.  the  meaningless  u  of  which  appears 
in  writing  '{nnn  (kee),  muii/nitn.  4/iiiiiiiie  (kee-neon'),  rolo- 
quititi'ln,  in  which  the  lexicMgniphers  pronounce  n  without 
inquiring  how  /.-yn  (kiln  )  of  the  Latin  tn/tin/ntfiit  and  (I reek 
Ko\oKvv9i^  could  become  L-uiit.  The  most  agreeable  ami  mu- 
sical of  all  the  vowels,  that  of  arm,  is  assigned  to  ftfnit  and 
aliMoHi!  ;  and  aItln)Ugh  this  power  is  enforced  by  h  in  dahlia, 
this  name  has  been  perverted  to  daiva  in  ii^norance  uf  the 
fact  that  Dahl,  a  Swede,  is  commemorated  in  the  formiT, 
and  Diile.  an  Knglishman,  in  the  latter.  The  vowel  of  oi<n 
occurs  in  palaver,  cantata,  son:1ta,  capibara,  bantlna,  cas- 
sava, tom;\to  (Portuguese  toniAte,  whence  Itmint'),  Tiitar 
f  whicli  fell  into  Tartar),  yataghan,  pdhn.  Some  use 
amen,  and  strata  was  used  by  American  geologists  until 
the  year  18411,  when  some  followed  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Lyell.  The  dictionaries  join  the  incompatibtcs  z-h,  giv- 
ing *ifz-hi>rt,  etjZ'/iauHt,  eiiz-hihit,  where  fijz-  requires  the 
exclusion  of  b,  or  k  requires  the  presence  of  eA*«-,  giving 
eitiier  tifz-auMt  or  ek-H-liawtt. 

Stability  in  English  pronunciation  cannot  he  attained 
until  the  alphabetism  of  the  primer  is  replaced  by  a  study 
of  the  laws  of  speech.  I'nder  the  former  an  r-sound  iniiy 
be  turned  into  an  *'-s<iund  if  the  accidental  spelling  is  of  a 
certain  kind.  Itnah  and  '//' nr  muy  be  c:illed  hvrh  with 
Buchanan  and  *jreet  with  Enfield.  Buchanan  (  17('»il).  prob- 
ably on  the  "analogy"  of  icfar,  turns  tr^artf  into  ir«/-y, 
mradnir  into  niee-duo  {which  would  justify  the  umdmi 
rhyming  perversion  of  mead  to  me^d),  nri,/h  intn  hiif", 
and  ii'itfiir  into  n\-thrr.  Tho  pmninincint;  dictionaries 
are  in  most  cases  correct,  and  tliey  are  useful  in  a  wiile- 
pnread  language  like  English,  itith  a  vucubulary  so  oxten- 
sivo  that  the  reader  may  be  fumiliar  with  miiny  hook- 
words  which  he  never  heard  fntm  person-*  who  had  loarned 
them  ns  speech-words.  (See  the  extensive  work  of  \.  .F. 
Ellis,  F.  U.S.,  On  Earfi/  En;/li"h  /VmiHiMi'r/ioM.  .  .  .  /*<oii 
the  Antfloaaxon  Period  to  the  l*r«tent  Dot/,  London.  IHflH- 

75.)  S.  S.   HAI.nRUAN. 

Pronnncintion  of  Greek  is  nlliod  to  thnt  nf  Latin, 
but  dillVrs  in  several  particulars.  The  tlroek  Ionic  i?  »"d 
short  »  are  heard  in  /A^r*  nnd  met.  the  f-irmer  bi>ini;  French 

fi.      (Jrcek  want-<  tho  Latin  •«  r.  which  hu-  v  (  French  mj 

instend  ;  and  when  tlio  Latin  ^ound  wn*  tn  he  rrprocntpd. 


the  (Jreeks  used  their  diphthong  ou  {a-w  in  ua-tromUr  pro- 
nounced quickly ),  a  Hound  which  became  that  of  ooze  in 
hitor  and  modurn  (ireek.  The  long  w  as  in  «W,  nhort  o. 
the  same  pronounced  quickly:  B  as  in  thin  ,-  p  a  Irilleil  r; 
p  a  whispereil  aspirate  r,  like  Welsh  rh  :  a.  s  the  hissing 
H  ;  ti>  akin  to  /',  but  formed  with  the  lips  alone:  x  like  *ier- 
man  rh  in  dttrh  ,-  ^  like  ps  in  i.ffip»i-  and  (>^  in  JCoU»h. 
The  flouml  of  u  in  imyer  is  represunteil  by  y  (gamuiai  bo- 
fore  y.  «,  f,  x-  In  the  diphthongs  each  clement  mui't  be 
heard,  but  -u  is  then  slightly  modified.  »n  that  av  is  heaird 
as  in  (Jer.  hraim.  Eng.  hr„ir>,  ;  tv  like  >-.,r  in  Edmird.  The 
word  vios  {xnii,  with  v  long  and  o  short)  is  often  pervcrle«l 
to  hirte-oH,  but  the  proper  sound  is  represented  by  the  tier- 
man  elements  in  hiiJ-uH,  French  hu-jfnm.  With  these  points 
in  view,  the  ordinary  (ireek  grammars  may  be  consulted 
for    the  gencraj    ali.habet.       (See  Gkkkk    Lax(;i  auk.    by 

PROK.   F.  D.  Al.l.KN.   Pll.   1). )  8.  S.   HAMt(:ifA5. 

Pronnnciation  of  Latin  is  based  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  l<ntin  grammarians,  who  have  described  every 
letter.  With  some  variations  in  minor  points,  the  folluw- 
ing  ])owers  have  been  inferred.  The  long  and  short  vowels 
differ  only  in  length,  and  not  in  quality,  and  the  En>;lish 
vowels  of  faf,  met.  jit.  u«>t,  hut.  are  rejected.  The  l.ntin 
long  and  short  vowels  arc  heard  in  arm,  art :  wt'igh.  weight : 
marine,  deceit;  old.  C-bey  :  rule,  full;  y  fin  (Jreek  words) 
is  Danish  //,  French  k.  German  ti.  The  diphthong  ir 
or  ae  is  like  English  ryr.  the  affirmation  m/  ^^  tbe  nr  of 
Shauf/hae  ;  <»■  or  oc  like  o-r/  in  ghmn/,  or  or  in  rortfrnil  when 
pronounced  in  one  syllable;  ri  much  like  r-t  in  f>r*''/<»'j  ; 
III'  much  as  in  rtii'ii  ;  ttit  or  tiv  like  oir  in  utur,  Iterman  an  ; 
eu  much  like  e-ir  in  they-iraui.  Of  the  consonants,  r  is 
always  like  k  :  rf  as  in  (jrt,  <jivt,  tfo  .-  J  fy«i/i  like  English 
y,  or  /  in  hatUfuJah  :  >n  as  in  mat/,  but  when  final  it  only 
nasalizes  the  preceding  rowel,  like  final  French  w  in  fM,n  ; 
n  as  in  no,  but  before  e  (c«y),  */  (*/".y).  J"  (ni"/**),  like  n  in 
anfjer  or  ug  in  aingintj  ;  qv  or  fpi  a«  in  quart  { Imt.  qviirtiis 
or  quartiis,/oi(WA) :  r  distinctly  trille*K  as  in  French  and 
German;  «  as  in  Am*,  never  as  in  t>iii>4rt/.  mi»niou  ;  t  always 
pure,  never  as  in  uotimi  ;  r  as  English  ir  ;  j  (in  (ireek 
words)  like  English  zd.  or  itd  in  wisdom.  When  letters  are 
doubleil.  as  //  in  p^llldtls  (pale),  each  must  be  heard,  as  in 
aff-foriiitf.  (See  Ualdeman.  Latin  f'ronunriatinn  (  IHol ) : 
Richardson.  Unman  Orthorptf  (IS.S9):  Blair.  Latin  Prn- 
untirifttion  ( IST.'i) ;  and  the  Latin  Grammam  of  Roby  ( |H72) 
anil  Bartholomew  (IS'o).)  S.  S.  IIai.dkman. 

Propa$;au'da  (Cnngregntio  de  Propaganda  Pidt),  a 
congregation  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  first  fully  established 
in  lfi22  by  (iregory  XV.,  for  furthering  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  among  the  heathen.  The  Con- 
gregation sustains  a  great  college  ( C»dlegium  (Vbanum '. 
often  called  The  Propaganda,  for  training  missionaries. 
It  has  also  u  library  and  printing  establishment. 

Propor'lins  (Skxtis  Ai  uki.ms),  b.  in  Vmhria  nciir 
the  frontier  of  Etruria:  lost  while  still  a  youth  most  of  his 
fortune  by  some  agrarian  law.  and  lived  in  Rome  in  rather 
pinched  circumstances :  devoted  himself  to  poetry ;  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mtecenas.  and  reside<l  on  the  Es- 
quiline  in  familiar  intercourse,  as  it  seems,  with  Miccenas. 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  dnith 
are  unknown.  His  Elrgif-,  which  ap|)ear  to  have  iM-cn 
much  appreciated  in  aiiti(|uity.  have  come  il«)wn  l*i  us  only 
in  a  very  corrupt  text,  and  are  by  them-elves  less  enjftyablo 
than  the  similar  productions  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid  on  account 
of  their  style,  which  is  cumbersome  and  obscure.  There 
are  editions  by  W.  llertzberg  (Halle,  isi.t  .  Keil  1  Lcipsic. 
LSjdi,  and  llaupt  (  Leipsic,  LS:*;*).  and  a  translation  into 
Englisli  verse  by  Charles  Robert  Moore  (Oxford.  I."<7ltj. 

Propeller.     See  Navigation,  Oikas  Stkam. 

Prop'erty  [Lat.  proprietam],  in  law.  iho  right  of  owner- 
ship which  a  person  may  have  in  anything  oupable  of 
being  owned,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  poi.-e-sion  or  Iho 
mere  right  to  the  possession.  In  curnuton  iliWN.urpc.  and 
even  in  legal  treiili-es  of  high  authority,  the  won!  in  often 
omplovoil  t«)  describe  the  thing  itself  which  in  the  ohjrel 
of  ownership,  so  that  the  same  term  is  made  U»  ticnotc  the 
physical  thing,  the  hind  or  chiitlel  which  \n  the  objr»'l  of 
the  right,  and  the  very  right  it-elf.  Thif  double  mj-c  even 
occurs  in  the  definition  of  pe^^on^l  pn.pcrly  irncn  by 
Chanoollor  Kent  in  his  l'.,mmr,ttarir^.  and  the  min(u«ion  uf 
thought  which  it  indloato"  and  pr<Ml«co»  l*  o«>iuplote.  while 
tho  definition  it-telf  i*  logieallv  without  mouiink*-  Prop 
ortv  is  a  riifht  ca|.f»btc  of  vmioii*  doffroon  or  RrHde-.  nn  1 
fuliy  recogni/od  nn  I  prntwip-l  by  iho  law.  The  nuo-nhi 
tinns  as  to  the  orit:m  of  pmppny  have  boen  numUiicr 
and  have  ongros-e*!  tbn  nilenlion  of  many  (r*n*»^«<>"n»  ot 
juridical  writer-.  Tho  thoorv  conerally  nd..pt<*.|  t»y  tl^r 
Jurist*  of  the  ricbiwnih  conhirv.  formulalr-l  wiC  c-r»t 
minulene-^s  of  detJiil  by  Bliick-tono.  nnd  ropowl**-!  mu-*-  hi^ 
time  hv  theonllnary  leitnl  li»^lwril«r».  r«pr»*»nt«  pn.porty 
tis  havini;  it*  "riifin  In  Iho  physical  act  of  ut^cupitnry.      It 
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pictures  a  so-oalled  "state  of  nature."  with  no  society  and 
no  I:iw.  when  the  earth  pave  its  products  alike  to%Il.  and 
everyt)iinj;  wa:^  common  tu  all.  In  this  primeval  cnnditicin 
an  individual  chooses  a  spot  of  land,  occupies  it,  and  from 
that  act  a  sujjgestion  of  a  transient  right  thereto  arises, 
which  n;raduallT  deepens  into  the  conception  of  a  perma- 
nent riijht:  and  finally  the  notion  «if  complete  property  nr 
abisi)lute  ownership  is  developed.  This  fanciful  thonry  has 
been  wholly  rejected  by  umdern  scholars.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  two  controlling  facts — the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  earth  itself  before  it  was  subdued  by  orj^an- 
ized  human  labor,  and  the  priniitjve  condition  of  mankincl 
as  shown  by  the  most  ancient  historical  records  and  by  all 
the  traces  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  earliest  insti- 
tutions and  traditions.  So  far  from  property  taking  its 
origin  in  the  occupancy  of  specific  tracts  of  land  by  par- 
ticular persons,  it  is  certain  that  the  notion  of  a  separate, 
individu.al  ownership  arose  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
as  the  result  of  great  social  changes,  and  as  the  termina- 
tion of  a  progressive  development  reaching  through  va.st 
epochs  of  time.  Among  the  Aryan  natiuns  the  earliest 
form  of  i>roperty  was  that  of  communities — groups  of  per- 
sons acknowledging  a  common  kindred  and  pos.sesaing  a 
common  religious  worship.  Village  communities  owning 
in  common  still  exist  in  Hindostan,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  writings  of  the  Hindoos.  Evident  traces  of 
the  same  ownership  have  been  preserved  in  Europe  within 
the  range  of  modern  observation.  Following  this  commu- 
nity property,  came  the  property  vested  in  the  family. 
Whether  this  institution  grew  out  of  the  former,  or  whether 
it  sjjrang-up  on  an  independent  basis  as  a  modified  product 
of  the  same  causes,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ro- 
man state,  and  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  while  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  property  was 
considered  as  a  right  belonging  to  the  family  in  its  collec- 
tive capa<;ity.  Although  the  head  of  the  family,  the  pnter 
fanuliiiH,  had  the  undisputed  control,  he  was  not  the  abso- 
lute owner  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term;  he  repre- 
sented the  household  as  its  trustee,  and  at  his  death  this 
right  of  representation  devolved  upon  his  successor.  That 
the  same  institutions  prevailed  among  the  Saxons  and 
other  German  nations,  and  among  the  Celts,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  modern  research.  From  this  stage  of 
undividcil  property  in  the  family,  by  gradual  changes  in 
social  customs,  by  the  abolition  of  inheritance  by  the  eldest 
son  and  the  admission  of  inheritance  among  all  the  children. 
by  the  growth  of  trade,  and  by  all  the  other  influences 
which  tended  to  elevate  the  individual,  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  prope/ty  was  developed,  and  finally  be- 
came firmly  established  in  the  law,  and  has  remained  as 
one  of  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  the  structure  of 
modern  society  is  erected. 

Property  is  divided  by  the  English  and  American  law 
into  various  classes.  The  first  cajdtal  division,  which  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  common  law,  separates 
all  property  into  real  and  personal,  or  that  in  lands,  things 
real,  immovables,  and  that  in  chattels,  things  personal, 
movables.  Although  mnny  of  the  ancient  distinctions 
have  been  removed  by  modern  statutes,  still,  the  differences 
which  remain  are  very  striking,  the  most  important  being 
the  wholly  dissimilar  modes  of  succeeding  to  real  and  to 
personal  property  on  the  death  of  an  owner,  the  former 
passing  directly  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  the  latter  passing 
to  his  administrators  or  executors  for  distribution  among 
creditors,  next  of  kin,  and  legatees.  Property  is  also  sep- 
arated by  an  entirely  different  line  of  division  into  two 
classes,  absolute  and  qualified.  Absolute  property  is  the 
complete  and  perfect  right  nf  ownership,  free  from  any  in- 
terest held  by  another,  and  with  no  limitation  except  that 
imposed  by  the  law  upon  all  owners  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  involves  the  possession,  the  power  to  use  in  every  lawful 
manner,  and  to  transfer.  When  the  object  is  land,  it  is 
termed  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  Qualified  property  em- 
braces all  species  that  are  not  absolute.  The  qualification 
may  inhere  in  and  result  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
right  itself,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  and  result  from 
the  restricted  length  of  time  the  right  is  to  endure.  The 
interest  of  the  pledgor  and  the  pledgee  in  an  article  pledged, 
that  of  an  administrator  or  executor  in  the  personalty  of 
the  decedent,  and  that  of  a  trustee,  are  illustrations  of  the 
former  species  of  qualified  property.  The  qualification 
depending  upon  the  element  of  time  may  consist  either  in 
the  limited  duration  of  an  interest  which  has  begun,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  the  interest  at  a  future  day,  or  in 
both,  and  may  be  either  certain  or  contingent.  The  law 
recognizes  two  classes  of  (jualified  jirojierty  limited  in  its 
duration — that  for  life,  either  of  the  holder  or  of  some 
other  person,  and  that  whieh  is  to  last  for  a  specified  and 
certain  number  of  years  or  other  period.  The  holder  of 
qualified  property  is  restricted  in  his  use  of  the  thing  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  qualification,  and  ean«^ 
not  transfer  a  higher  interest  than  that  which  he  himself 
has.  John  Norton  Pomkiiov. 

Proph'et  [Gr.  wpof^jiTTj?],  (l)  he  who  speaks  for  another, 
prorltt inter,  preacher  :  or  (2)  one  who  predicts  future  events. 
We  finil  in  all  nations  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  traces 
of  men  who  claimed,  and  wore  believed  to  have,  special  and 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  I)eity.  The  most  remark- 
able and  familiar  instances  of  these  phenomena  appear  in 
the  nations  of  the  East,  more  particularly  among  the  He- 
brews. In  the  Old  Testament  they  are  called  X'^J 
"speaker,"'  "interpreter — i".  c  revealer — of  the  divine  will 
to  man"  fin  no  case  does  it  mean  jiredicter  of  future 
events).  Ex.  iv.  Ifi :  vii.  1.  Coinp.  HK^.  7^'\T^•  "seer;" 
iDty.  naV,  nSVO.  -Inok  out."  /.  r.  for  the  signs  of  tho 
times:  also,  1^00,    Hin^rO]',   "K^'N-'IN^D. 

In  the  earlier  ages  they  appear  chiefly  as  seers  (HX^, 

1  iSam.  ix.  9),  leading  a  contem])lative  life  apart  from  the 
world.  About  the  time  of  Samuel,  with  whom  the  ])ro- 
phetic  age  begins,  they  seem  to  have  been  organized  into 
communities,  known  as  D''n7X  "22  (conip.  DtimU  <>i'  the 
present  day),  established  in  various  places  under  the  charge 
of  old  and  experienced  prophets,  devoting  their  time  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings  and  ecstatical  religious  exer- 
cises. After  the  Exile  we  lose  all  trace  of  these  organiza- 
tions ;  the  prophets  appear  separ.ately  and  at  intervals,  and 
from  Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist  there  arose  no  prophet 
in  Israel.  The  prophets  led  in  the  main  an  ascetic  life, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable  (U  Kings 
iv.  42),  by  the  gifts  of  those  who  sought  counsel  from  them 
(I  Sam.  ix.  7;  I  Kings  xiv.  3;  2  Kings  v.  15.  lli  ff . ;  ih. 
viii.  8),  or  by  fruits,  herbs,  etc.  gathered  by  themselves  (2 
Kings  iv.  .3S ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Their  costume  was  a  mantle 
of  skin  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  Kings  xix.  13)  girded  around  the 
loins  (2  Kings  i.  8  ;   Matt.  iii.  4). 

The  call  to  the  prophetic  office  was  an  inward  one  from 
God.  but  those  so  called  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  state  of 
insjiiration.  nor  was  this  under  control  of  their  will.  The 
divine  revelations  were  not  received  in  a  state  of  ecstasy 
(Montanists,  Hengstenberg),  but  in  visions  or  in  an  ele- 
vated though  entirely  national  condition:  so  distinguished 
from  fidfTei';.  The  form  in  which  the  prophecies  were  com- 
municated to  the  people  de])ended  entirely  on  the  age  and 
the  individuality  of  the  prophet,  whether  by  verbal  com- 
munication, symbolic  actions  which  were  mostly  unreal, 
or  by  writings  (Isa.  xl,  ff..  and  some  of  the  later  prophets). 
The  prophets  had  mainly  in  view  the  reformation  and  ele- 
vation of  the  people,  and  but  incidentally  point  out  future 
calamity  or  deliverance  as  an  aid  to  present  guidance. 

Prophets,  Books  of  the.  See  Bible,  by  Prof.  W. 
G.  SUMNKR,  A.  B. 

Proph'etstown,  p.-v  and  tp.,  Whitesides  co..  111.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..  12  miles  S.  of  Mor- 
rison, has  2  school-houses,  1  church,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 

2  hotels,  a  grain-elevator,  and  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
halls.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising.  P: 
of  V.  27fi:  of  tp.  1274.  A.  D.  Hill,  Ed.  "Spike." 

Propion'ic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  C3HGO2,  was 
called  mefacetituic  acid  by  Gottlieb,  its  discoverer — a  name 
which  is  now,  however,  entirely  lost  sight  of  for  reasons 
that  are  not  apparent.  Propionic  acid  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  the  "fatty-acid"  homologues  (see  the  article 
Homology),  whose  homologic  formula  is  0-i. nl^-i^'-  It  sel- 
dom occurs  in  nature,  though  found  in  some  wines.  One 
point  of  interest  is.  that  the  English  chemist  Wanklyn 
succeeded  in  its  synthesis  directly  from  carbonic  acid,  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  yet  known.  The  substanee  called 
ethylide  of  sodium  in  acting  upon  CO2  forms  aodic  dipro- 
pionate  directly : 

2(Na.r,H5)  +  2C02  =  Ne20.2(C3H*0).H20. 
It  has  been  formed  by  several  other  methods.     At  normal 
temperatures  it  is  a  solid,  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor- 
tions.    It  melts  readily,  and  boils  at  14(1°  C.     Its  smell  is 
singular,  but  remotely  resembles  that  of  butyric  acid. 

H.  WifjiTz. 

Prop'olis  [Gr.  n-poTroXi?.  "before  the  town,"  because  it 
is  used  to  close  small  apj)roaches  to  the  hive],  a  resin  which 
the  honey-bee  collects  upon  its  posterior  tibia;  and  carries 
to  the  hiVe,  where  it  is  used  in  filling  crevices,  finishing 
combs,  and  the  like.  In  this  country  it  is  mainly  collected 
from  the  buds  of  the  birch,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the 
balsam-poplar. 

Propor'tion  {Lvd.  proportio],  \n  (esthetics,  is  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  beauty.  A  lack  of  proportion 
in  tho  form  may  bo  concealed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ex- 
pression, but  if  the  disproportion  becomes  so  great  as  to 
approach  to  deformity,  beauty  is  gone.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  caused  by  the  en- 
thusiastic study  of   ancient  Greek    art,  whoso  specimens 
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were  found  to  be  masterpieces  of  proportion,  the  question 
arose,  What  is.  then,  jiroperly  speaking,  proportion  in 
acBthutics?  All  people  felt  tliut  it  wum  not  something  arbi- 
trary or  merely  conventional  :  but  every  attempt  at  redii- 
ein<;  it  to  definite  ideas,  mich  as  fitness,  symmetry,  har- 
mony, etc.,  failed.  Sonic  passages  in  Plato's  Tiin/itt>f,  and 
the  singular,  lialf-unintelligible  speculations;  of  the  I'ytha- 
goreiins  concerning  numbers,  made  jicople  believe  that  the 
ancient  Orecks  had  been  possessed  nt'  some  tletinito  rule  of 
]>roportiun :  but  (J reek  literature  ccpiitained  no  demon- 
stration of  any  such  rule — <iid  even  not  mention  its  ex- 
ist i-tu-o.  Also,  the  iTothic  chureh  buildings  astiinished 
people.  With  respect  to  their  proportions  they  were  most 
wonderful.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  shot  forth  from 
the  ground,  free  crcHtions  of  Niiture  herself,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  seemed  to  rise  in  proportions  measured 
out  with  the  rod.  But  the  writings  of  the  architects, 
speaking  copiously  of  everything  else,  said  not  one  word 
about  proportions.  At  last,  the  Uerman  philosopher  A. 
Zeising,  in  his  ^KithetiHchc  ForHrhi(ii(f*;n  (Frankfort.  18J5), 
succeeded  in  finding  out  and  demonstrating  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  proportion — that  rule  in  obedience  to 
which  nature  grows  and  art  works;  and,  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  it  proved  to  bo  as  simple  as  universal. 
It  depends  on  that  elementary  gcometriciil  operation 
which  Plato  calls  "the  golden  cut."  and  wliich  consists  in 
dividing  a  lino  into  two  unequal  parts,  so  that  the  larger 
jjart  forms  the  mean  pro])ortion  between  the  whole  lino 
and  the  minor  part.  When  A  is  the  line,  and  a  and  h 
the  two  unequal  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  tlic  jiropor- 
tion  A  :  fi : :  <i  :  h  is  the  proportion  of  beauty  :  and  where- 
soever this  proportion  is  carried  out.  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  beauty  is  present;  while,  on  the  other  han<I, 
neither  nature  nor  art  can  wholly  disreganl  it  without  pro- 
ducing deformity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  human  body. 
At  tiie  navel  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which,  with 
males,  the  lower  part  from  the  navel  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  with  females  the  upper  part  from  the  iiitvcl  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  forms  the  mean  proportion  between  the 
whole  body  and  the  remaining  jiart.  A  glance  at  the 
Apollo  lielvcclere  and  the  Mediccan  Venus  will  show  what 
the  most  minute  measurements  have  confirmed.  .\nd  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  every  single  part  of  the  liu- 
mnn  body  is  .subdivided — the  face,  the  arm,  the  hand, 
the  finger,  etc.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  base  of  the  nose  is  the  mean  proportion  between 
the  whole  length  of  the  face  and  the  distance  from  (ho 
base  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  chin;  if  the  proportion 
i.s  reversed,  the  expression  of  the  face  becomes  extremely 
mean  and  cynical.  And  again,  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  forchcaii  to  the  base  of  the  nose  must  be  divided  in 
the  same  proportion.  If  the  nose  and  the  forehead  are 
equally  long,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  dead,  petrified, 
or  Satanic;  if  the  inequality  is  too  great,  the  expression 
becomes  idiotic.  When  once  the  eye  becomes  wh<dly  familiar 
with  this  proportion,  it  seeks  and  finds  it  everywhere — in 
nature,  in  crystals,  plants,  etc. ;  and  in  art  in  statues,  tireek 
temples,  (Jothic  catnodrals,  etc.;  and  it  soon  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  slight  deviatitms  which  are  the  cause 
of  indiviilual  characterizations  of  the  form  and  the  real  in- 
fringements whose  ofVect  is  ugliness.    Ci.kmkss  Pktkuskn. 

Proportion,  an  equality  of  ratios.  Four  quantities 
are  said  to  be  in  proportion  when  the  ratio  of  the  first 
to  tlie  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth. 
A  propnrtion  may  be  written  in  either  of  two  ways;  thus, 
if  tlic  ratio  of  <t  to  h  is  e((ual  to  the  ratio  of  c  to  d,  the 
equality  may  bo  indicated  by  either  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions: 

b      d  ,  , 

—  =  ",  or  a  :  0  : :  c  :  a, 
a       c 

Either  of  them  may  be  read  f%  i>  ?o  A  as  r  i'«  to  d.  The  first 
antl  third  terms  are  fintctrdmlH  ;  the  .-second  and  fourtli 
terms  are  inuHtifitt-utH  ;  tlie  first  and  fourth  are  rj-(rcm*«  ; 
the  second  and  third  are  utmuH.  The  first  ratio  is  called 
i\\{3 fu-Ht  cfupfct,  and  the  second  ratio  is  called  the  tntmd 
ntupfft.  Two  varying  quantities  are  said  to  be  reeii)ro- 
oally  proportional  when  their  product  is  constant;  tims, 
X  and// are  reciprocally  proportional  when  j-.v  ^  m,  tn  being 
any  constant  quantity.  A  continued  proportion  is  an  ex- 
pression of  continued  equality  between  three  or  more 
ratios ;  thus, 

f>      d       f  .  J  ^ 

-  =  -  =  ^,  etc.  orrt:6::o:a::f:/...,  etc., 

ace 

is  a  continued  proportion.  The  tormfl  of  a  geometrical 
progression  form  a  continued  pruporlion. 

The  principles  of  proportion  are  employed  in  onmparing 
quantities  either  in  alirebra  or  in  geometry.  The  prim- 
itive I ipttrison   lies   between  two  quantities  of  the  siuno 

kiml,  and   the   result  of   this  comparifon   is   a   numrrival 


ratio ;  if  the  quantities  compared  are  commensurable,  their 
ratio  is  exact ;  if  they  are  ineommenxurable.  their  ratio  i* 
approjintfttr  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  tht-  degree  of 
approximation  may  be  made  a«  eloi-e  as  ilei»irable.  Taking 
this  view,  the  operations  for  truuBfuriuing  pruporliua«  be- 
come purely  numerical. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  ways  in  which  propor- 
tions may  bo  transformed:  (1)  The  anteeedenls  may  be 
made  consequents,  and  the  consequents  antecedents;*  the 
proportion  is  then  said  to  be  tranpforme«i  ^  iiir<-r*io...  (2) 
Antecedent  may  be  compared  with  ante^-edent.  and  cunr*e- 
qucnt  with  consequent:  the  proportion  is  then  i»aid  to  be 
transformed  /.i/  aUtrudtion.  (IJ)  The  Kuin  of  the  antwe 
dent  and  consequent  of  each  couplet  may  be  compared  with 
either  the  antecedent  or  consequent  (»f  the  corresponding 
eoujdet:  the  pnqrortion  is  then  said  to  be  transformed  hif 
voniponitiuii.  (4)  The  difference  of  the  antecedent  anil 
consequent  of  each  couplet  may  be  compared  with  either 
the  antecedent  or  consequent  of  the  correspoii'liDg  couplet ; 
the  proportion  is  then  said  to  be  traosfurmed  ^y  diritinn. 

The  most  imp<»rtant  principles  of  proportions  are  the 
following:  (I)  If  four  quantities  arc  in  proportion,  the 
product  of  the  means  is  equal  to  thu  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes; converge  ft/,  if  the  product  of  two  quantities  in 
equal  to  the  product  of  two  other  quantities,  the  fir^l  two 
may  be  made  the  means  and  the  other  two  the  extreme-  of 
a  proportion.  (2)  If  a  couplet  in  each  of  two  propor- 
tions is  the  same,  the  remaining  couplets  will  f<»rm  a  pn-- 
portion.  {'.U  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion.  thi> 
will  also  be  in  proportion  by  inversion,  by  alternation,  hy 
composition,  or  by  division.  {4)  Kquimultiples  of  Imm 
quantities  are  prop(»rtional  to  the  quantities  them^el^  e-. 
(a)  In  a  continued  proportion  the  sum  of  all  the  aiite.-c- 
dentB  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  consequents  as  any  ante.-c- 
dent  is  to  the  cMirresponding  consetpient.  (fi)  If  the  corre- 
sponding terms  of  two  or  more  proportions  are  mulliplie  I 
together,  the  products  will  be  in  proportion  :  consequently, 
like  powers  or  like  roots  of  all  the  terms  of  a  proportion 
are  in  proportion. 

llitrmtmiral  I'lnpoftiou. — Four  quantities arc  in  harmon 
ical  proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  dilTv: 
once  between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
tweeen  the  third  and  fourth;  thus,  '2i,  Iii.  11'.  and  l*  are  in 
harmoiiical  proportion.  Three  quantities  arc  in  harnion- 
ical  proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  rlifrc- 
ence  between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  ;  thus,  fi,  A,  and  li  are  in  har- 
uionical  proportion.  W.  ti.  Pk(  K. 

Propor'tional  Repre^enla'tion.  Thegencrallerm 
"minority  representation"  bus  been  very  c<imni<tnly  u*cd 
in  political  debate  in  recent  years  as  projicrly  covering 
various  j>lans  proposed  for  the  more  full  and  complete 
representation  in  government  of  popular  con.-liluencies 
and  electoral  bodies.  ItuI  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleadini:. 
because  it  fixes  attention  upon  one  feature  only  of  the 
plana  in  question,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unrene<>lin>r 
appears  to  antagonize  those  plans  to  the  principle — ac- 
cepted by  all  persons  devoted  to  free,  popular  governnieul 
— that  the  uuijorily  shall  rule.  Hence  the  word  **  propur* 
tional  "  or  "  proporti<»nate."  aufl  other  words  indicating 
completeness  or  totality,  have  been  preferred  by  many 
writers  to  the  word  "minority  "  as  a  generic  dcsignaliou 
to  comprehend  all  of  the  plans  priquised  for  reprcfcnling 
electoral  nnisses  or  bodies  by  uK  their  principal  divi"ioni» 
or  parts.  And  by  Mr.  Hare  of  London  and  by  other?  the 
term  "  pcrst>nal  representation"  has  been  usetl  as  fitly 
eharacteri/.ing  a  plan,  or  the  results  of  a  plan,  intended 
ap]uirently  to  emancipate  voters  from  the  de-poii-m  of 
piditical  parties,  and  from  being  restricted  (o  r>niH)l  dis- 
trict divisions  in  tielecting  candidates  upon  whom  to  be- 
stow their  votes. 

Accepting  the  fact  that   ptdilical  smiety  and  elctoral 
bodies  generally,  in  all  free  countrie-',  are  almoj-t  in*  ai  i«bly 
divided  by  interest  or  opinion  into  scpnrute  or  di^lingui-h 
able  parts,  it    seems  to   he  the  dirlale  alike  of  gowl   ccn^e 
and  (d'  justice  that  when  any  such  society  or  btMiy  is  to  b<- 
represented  in  governmcni.  prt>\  if  ion  jthould  be  matic  for 
representing  its  parts  or  liiv  ii«ion^.  inasmuch  a-  thii*  i-  ab 
solutely  necessary  to  the  representation  of  the  whidr.      A 
representative  house,  c<invention,  or  board  in  theory,  and 
properly,  stands  in  Ihc  place  of  il.t  ron«tiluenry,  ami  nhould 
embody  in  its  ciunposilion  all  the  e^fcnlial  elemcnlj.  of  thr 
constituent  mn.HK.      Mut  this  result  if  noi  nceomplifhr^i.  an  \ 
cannot  be  aecouipli^hed,  upon  the  ancionl  plan  of  taking 
the  sense  of  the  electors  at  election*.     Hy  thai,  Pub-lan 
tiallv,  the  hirge-l  .livisinn  of  the  rIcclor» — whether  a  xnn 
jority  or  a  plurality— i"  ah»ne  regarded,  and  rrprrThi« 
lion  is  ajtsigneil  to  it,  not  in  proportion  to  it*  m.»g»i'"i' 
an  a  part  of  the  ron-tiluency.  /•«!  n»  »/  if  trrr*-  thr   ■    .     ^ 
rinmtittif'rt/.    It  gels  il»  own  ^hare^if  repre«fnlaliTc  p.'«cr. 
and  in  n  Idition  an  unju-t   fhare  or  •burr-  of  power  tlmt 
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ought  to  belong  to  other  electors.     Need  we  feel  surprised 

when  wo  loarn  that  elections  based  upon  this  plan  become 
costly  and  (Mirrupt?  that  the  strong  motive  to  ^rn-jp  at 
unjust  power  which  the  jilan  creates  operates  to  debauch 
electors  and  degrade  elections  ? 

Of  the  several  plans  of  proportional  representation  by 
which  amendment  of  electoral  systems  is  sought  to  bo 
effected,  two  only  will  be  considered  in  this  article,  and 
they  are  selected  simply  because,  beyond  others,  they  have 
been  subjected  to  trial  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  What  is 
said  upon  them  will  be  mostly  explanatory,  and  not  argu- 
mentative. For  the  general  reasoning  in  their  support, 
and  for  answers  to  possible  objections  against  them,  the 
careful  student  is  referred  to  the  authorities  cited  at  the 
end. 

Tbr.  Limited  Vote. — The  limited  vote  obtains  where  the 
voter  is  forbidden  to  vote  for  the  whole  number  of  jiersons 
to  be  chosen,  but  is  authorized  to  give  votes  singly  to  each 
of  a  less  number  or  a  single  vote  to  one.  The  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  it^^  ajiplication  to  popular  elections  is 
furnished  by  the  English  Reform  bill  of  1867,  relating  to 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  The  ninth  clause 
of  that  bill,  adopted  after  full  debate  in  each  house,  is  as 
fiillows  :  "  At  a  contested  election  for  a  county  or  borough 
represented  by  three  members  no  person  shall  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates."  The  next  following  clause  of 
the  bill  further  provides  that  "at  a  contested  election  for 
the  city  of  London"  (which  is  entitled  to  four  members) 
**  no  person  shall  vote  fur  more  than  three  candidates.'*  In 
the  U.  fi.  the  Hiuited  vote  has  been  often  resorted  to  in  re- 
cent years,  as  affording  the  means  of  facilitating  or  secur- 
ing constitutional  or  legal  reforms.  In  the  election  of 
members  of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of 
18li7,  M2  members  at  large  were  by  means  of  it  lUvided 
equally  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  l^tate, 
a  regulati')n  in  the  convention  act  being  that  no  voter 
should  vote  f»r  more  than  Ifi  candidates,  .and  that  the  IV2 
highest  in  vote  should  be  chosen.  This  plan  of  electing 
was  still  more  thoroughly  a]»plied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention  act  of  IS72.  By  that  statute 
(Lairt,  1872.  p.  58)  it  was  provided  that  28  members  of 
the  convention  should  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  State 
at  large,  and  that  in  their  election  no  voter  should  vote 
for  more  th;in  14:  that  1)  members  should  be  chosen  from 
the  city  of  Philadelj)hia.  in  the  choosing  of  whom  no  voter 
should  vote  for  more  than  S  :  and  that  99  additional  mem- 
bers should  be  chosen  from  the  senatorial  districts  of  the 
State  (being  three  times  the  number  of  senators  in  the 
legislature)  in  manner  f dlowing  :  In  single  senatorial  dis- 
tricts each  voter  to  vote  for  no  more  than  2  of  the  .3  per- 
sons to  be  chosen:  in  the  Allegheny  district  (including 
Pittsburg)  each  voter  to  vote  for  no  more  than  6  of  the  9 
pers'ms  to  be  chosen  :  and  in  the  Luzerne.  Pike,  and  Mon- 
roe district,  entitled  to  fi  members,  no  voter  to  vote  for 
more  than  4  persons.  Thus,  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, whether  from  the  State  at  large,  from  Philadel- 
phia, or  from  senatorial  districts,  were  chosen  upon  the 
plan  of  the  limited  vote.  The  result  was  satisfactory. 
More  complete  representation  of  the  people  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  the  old  plan  of  voting  was  se- 
cured, intelligent,  intlependent  men  were  mostly  chosen  for 
members,  and  party  feeling  and  party  debates  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  con- 
stitution frameil  by  the  body  thus  constituted  contained 
numerous  new  and  important  provisions,  and  upon  being 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
14o,0lH)  on  Dec.  16,  187;^.  The  same  convention  act  con- 
tained in  its  eighth  section  a  novel  but  convenient  provis- 
ion for  the  filling  of  vacant  seats  in  the  convention  caused 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  which  was  strictly 
conformeil  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation, 
and  furnishes  an  example  for  imitation  in  future  cases  of 
like  character.  It  was,  that  those  members  chosen  from 
the  State  at  large  *'  who  shall  have  been  voted  for  by  the 
same  voters,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  same  voters,  who 
shall  have  voted  for  and  elected  the  member  whose  place 
is  to  be  filled,  shall  fill  such  vacancy."  and  "  the  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  made  by  the  members  at 
large  aforesaid,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  in  writing:  and 
all  such  written  appointments  shall  be  filed  among  the 
convention  records."  Under  this  provision  seven  or  eight 
vacancies  of  membership  in  the  convention  were  promptly 
and  fitly  filled  without  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
fresh  elections,  and  with  complete  preservation  of  party 
representation  in  the  convention  as  fixed  by  the  people. 
The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  applied  the  limited 
vote  to  the  election  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  when- 
ever two  or  three  judges  are  to  be  chosen  together  for  the 
same  term  of  service  (art.  v.  ^16):  to  the  election  of 
county  commissioners  and  county  auditors,  three  of  each 
to  be  chosen  every  third  year  (art.  xiv.  §7);  and  to  in- 


spectors of  elections  fart.  viii.  §  14),  two  of  whom  are 
chosen  annually  in  each  election  district  to  constitute,  with 
a  judge,  the  election  board  of  the  district.  This  last-men- 
tioned jirovision  gave  a  constitutional  sanction  to  a  plan 
of  choosing  inspectors  which  had  obtained  in  that  State, 
under  statute  law,  from  the  year  18S9.  The  same  consti- 
tution applied  the  limited  vote  to  the  choice  of  magistrates 
in  Philadelphia  :  they  are  to  be  chosen  for  five-year  terms, 
and  in  their  election  no  voter  is  to  vote  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  whole  number  (art.  v.  ^  12). 

By  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Xew  York  (art. 
vi.  §  2).  proposed  by  the  convention  of  1867,  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  judge  and  six 
associate  judges,  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  at  the  first  election  of  judges  each  voter  might 
vote  for  the  chief  and  for  four  only  of  tlie  associate  juilges. 
By  means  of  that  arrangement  the  political  minority  of  the 
State,  at  the  first  election  under  the  amendment,  secured 
two  of  the  six  associate  judges  of  the  court.  A  similar 
provision  was  made  by  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870 
(Schedule,  jf  7)  for  an  election  of  judges  for  Cook  county 
{including  the  city  of  Chicago),  and  another  similar  one 
hf  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  (Schedule,  ^  18) 
for  the  election  of  two  common  pleas  judges  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Thr  Frte  Vote. — This  has  been  described  as  obtaining 
at  plural  elections,  when  the  voter  has  assigned  to  him  a 
number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
chosen,  and  is  permitted  to  distribute  them  among,  or  to 
concentrate  them  upon,  one  or  more  candidates,  as  he  shall 
think  fit.  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment,  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Reform  bill  of  1867.  and  applicable  to 
any  county  or  borough  whenever  two  or  moi-e  seats  of 
members  of  Parliament  therefrom  should  be  vacant,  was 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Every  voter  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant  seats, 
and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  m.ay 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as  he  thinks  fit." 
And  in  the  bill  reported  by  a  select  committee  to  the 
V.  S.  Senate  Mar.  2.  1869.  embodying  a  proposed  plan 
for  electing  members  of  Congress,  we  have  the  free  vote 
expressed  as  follows :  "  In  elections  for  the  choice  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  whenever 
more  than  one  Representative  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  State, 
each  elector  of  such  State,  duly  qualified,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  chosen  from  the  State,  and  may  give  all  such 
votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them,  equally  or 
unequally,  among  a  greater  number  of  candidates,  and  the 
candidates  highest  in  vote  upon  the  return  shall  be  de- 
clared elected."  But  Mr.  Broop  of  London  has  shown 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  plan  that  the  voter 
shall  be  allowed  a  number  of  votes  precisely  equal  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  that  it  may  some- 
times be  advantageous  to  allow  a  different  number.  For 
instance,  when  five  persons  are  to  be  elected,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  allow  each  voter  to  cast  six  votes  instead  of 
five,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  fraction  in  voting  an 
equal  support  to  three  candidates.  For.  as  will  presently 
api)car.  the  casting  of  fractional  votes  to  a  certain  defined 
extent  ought  to  be  permitted  in  order  to  thecomplcte  ope- 
ration of  the  free  vote,  though  they  are  not  indis])ensable 
to  its  use.  ami  do  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  earlier  discussions  of  the  subject  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

The  free  vote  is  often  spoken  of  as  the '*  cumulative  " 
vote,  but  the  latter  term  is  inaccurate,  because  the  plan 
involves  or  permits  the  distribution  as  well  as  concentra- 
tion of  votes,  and  that,  too,  even  *'».'/'.'/  among  candidates. 
In  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870  (art.  iv.  ^  7),  we  have 
it,  in  an  important  application,  exhibiting  all  its  charac- 
teristic features.  The  secticm  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 
*'  The  house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of  three  times 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years.  Three  representatives  shall  be 
elected  in  each  senatorial  district  at  the  general  election  in 
the  year  1872,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  In  all 
elections  of  representatives  aforesaid  each  qualified  voter 
!  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there  are 
'  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same, 
or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  and  the  candidates  highest  in  vote  shall  be  declared 
elected."  This  section,  as  rightly  construed  and  applied 
by  statute,  permits  the  giving  of  one  vote  to  each  of  three 
candidates,  or  of  two  votes  to  one  candidate  and  one  to 
another,  or  one  vote  and  a  half  to  each  of  two  candidates, 
,  or  three  votes  to  one. 

i  In  the  Bloomsbiirg  act  of  Mar.  4,  1870  (Pennni/Irania 
'  Lawn,  1870.  p.  343),  which  is  believetl  to  have  been  the 
I  first  act  ever  passed  applying  the  free  vote  to  popular 
;  elections,  we  find  more  elaborate  provisions.      They  are 
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contained  in  the  4th  ami  5th  sections  of  the  act,  and  are 
a9  f.jllows:  "  Seili<„i  i.  To  the  enil  that  tlio  electors  of 
Blooiusburg  may  exerci.-^e  their  ri;;ht  orsuffni;;c  freely  and 
without  undue  constraint,  and  may  obtain  fur  themselves 
com|deto  representation  in  their  local  government,  the  plan 
of  the  free  vote  shall  he  lawful,  and  is  hereby  authorized, 
in  the  elections  for  officers  of  saiil  town,  and  for  all  officers 
to  be  chosen  by  them  exclusively.  In  any  case  when  more 
persons  llian  one  are  to  be  chosen  in  said  town  to  the 
same  (jffico,  for  the  same  time  or  term  of  service,  each  voter 
duly  qualified  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  so  chosen,  and  may  poll  his  votes 
as  follows,  to  wit:  Fir»t,  when  two  perstms  are  to  be 
chosen,  ho  may  give  one  vote  to  each  of  two  candidates  or 
two  votes  to  one;  ftccmnl,  when  three  persons  are  to  be 
chosen  he  may  give  one  vote  to  each  of  three  candidates, 
two  votes  to  one  camlidate,  and  one  to  another,  one  vote  and 
a  half  to  each  of  two  candidates,  or  three  votes  to  one  :  tliird^ 
when  four  persons  are  to  be  chosen,  he  may  give  one  vote  to 
each  of  four  candidates,  one  vote  and  one-third  to  each  of 
three,  two  votes  to  each  of  two,  or  four  votes  toone  ;  /o'o7/(, 
when  six  persons  are  to  be  chosen,  he  may  give  one  vote  to 
each  of  six  candidates,  one  vote  and  a  half  to  each  of  four, 
two  votes  to  each  of  three,  three  votes  to  each  of  two,  or 
six  votes  to  one.  In  every  case  the  candidates  highest  in 
vote  shall  be  declared  elected.  Whenever  a  voter  shall 
intend  to  give  more  votes  than  one,  or  to  give  a  fraction 
of  a  vote,  to  any  candiilate,  he  shall  express  his  intention 
distinctly  and  clearly  upon  the  face  of  his  ballot:  other- 
wise, but  one  vote  shall  be  countcil  and  allowed  to  such 
candidate.  Sfrilon  .').  \'acancies  in  any  of  the  offices  of 
said  town  may  be  filled  by  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
court  of  (juarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  Columbia  county, 
exce]it  as  herein  otherwise  provided  :  but  any  appointment 
so  made  shall  be  of  an  elector  of  the  said  town  who  shall  have 
voted  fur  the  officer  or  ])erson  whose  place  is  to  be  filled." 
These  jirovisions  of  the  Bloomsburg  act  have  been,  by 
subsequent  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  a]>plied  to  many 
other  towns  and  boroughs  in  that  .State.  They  seem,  iiow- 
ever,  to  fall  short  of  the  principle  of  the  free  vote  in  not 
allowing  the  voter,  in  most  cases,  to  give  an  mujf/iia/  su])- 
pnrt  to  the  candidates  he  votes  for  when  he  supports  mcu-e 
than  one.  But  upon  the  first  trials  tjf  the  new  plan  it  was 
perhaps  prudent  to  define  specifically  the  manner  in  which 
votes  might  be  cast,  and  not  to  extend  the  sjjecitications 
too  far. 

In  Kngland  the  free  vote  has  had  an  extensive  trial  in 
recent  years  under  the  act  of  Parliament  which. applied  it 
to  the  election  of  school  boards  throughout  the  country: 
and  we  believe  it  has  been  used  in  this  country  in  some 
cases  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  nomlmiting  bodies.  A 
more  conspicuous  application  of  it  has  been  to  stockholder 
elections  for  choosing  certain  officers  of  incorporated  com- 
panies. Several  State  constitutions  of  recent  adoption  have 
m;ide  provision  for  such  ajtplication  of  it.  beginning  with 
that  of  Illinois  of  1S7(1.  \Vc  (juote  frmn  that  constitution 
(art.  xi.  i(:i):  "The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by 
law  that  in  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  in- 
corporated companies  every  stockholder  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  :is  many  persons  as  there 
are  directors  or  managers  to  be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  said 
shares  ami  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  directors  multiplied  by  his  number  of  shares  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  (m  the  same  principle  aiming 
as  many  candidates  as  he  shall  think  fit  :  and  such  ilircc- 
tors  or  managers  shall  not  be  elected  in  any  other  manner." 
'flic  same  provision  is  to  bo  found  in  the  constitution  of 
West  Virginia  (1872,  art.  xi.  jJ  l)  :  in  that  of  Nebraska 
(1.H75,  art.  xi.  Mis.  for.,  ^  a);  in  that  of  Missouri  (1875, 
art.  xii.  '■}  li);  and  in  condensed  form  in  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ( |S7:i,  art.  xvi.  iJ  l). 

/^7^  rtnrt'H. — Mill  on  licpreiientalive  Gorenunfnlf  eh.  vii.: 
Tliiiiii/liiii  OH  I'lirliiimt-.iiliuij  tie/finii,  by  same  (2d  od.);  Earl 
(irey  on  Pttrlittmciitan/  Oor^rnmenl  (ed.  of  !>*rt-l,  p.  20;i): 
Buckalow  on  Proporlhtnal  Rrpreneittnlinu  (Phihi.,  1872); 
Miiinrliii  or  Priiporiiiiiiftl  llrprmfniatniii,  by  Dutcher  (Now 
York,  is72);  /'.iiV/nm.aMry  lM,„h»  un  'l!,/„rm  llllkof 
1807,  under  date  of  .luly  4  ami  .Aug.  ••<  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  July  :ill  in  the  House  of  Lords  (.Hansard,  :id 
series,  vols,  olxxxviii.  and  elxxxix.);  Coitfj.  (rlol/t-  (Isl 
Sess.  4llth  Cong..  57o) :  Itiporl  n/  SeUcI  Commillcv  I;  f.  .S". 
Sniiiir,  I  Slid  (Con;/.  (,'lril„;  'M  SesK.  40th  Cong..  .\p|iendix. 
2l)S).  These  references  are  given  upon  the  two  plans 
of  proportional  representation  ]>rcscnted  above,  rnlhcr 
than  as  references  upon  the  general  subject  of  represen- 
tative reform,  or  as  covering  llie  whole  field  of  inquiry  and 
debate  properly   open   umler  the  heading  of  the  present 

article.  I'll.lUl.KS  It.   Ill  IK  M.KW. 

ProiioNition.     See  Logic,   by   Pbof.  W.  D.  Wilso.s, 

LL.lJ.,  L.  11.  D. 


Proseciitiun.     See  Phimkcl'toh. 

Pros'eciitor  [Lat.].  in  law.  one  who  institutes  and  pro>^- 
ooutes  a  criminal  proceeding  against  another  in  the  name 
of  the  government.  In  Kngland  the  enforccmeut  of  the 
criminal  law,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  trial  anil  c.nviction 
of  offenders,  has  been  left,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  private  prosecutors,  there  being  no  public  offi- 
cials specially  charged  with  that  duty.  The  injured  partv 
has  generally  been  suliered.  ami  indeed  required,  to  make 
the  complaint,  procure  the  indictment,  employ  counsel  t^i 
conduct  the  trial,  and  in  tact  to  bear  all  the  burden  of 
vindicating  the  law  agaill^t  its  violators.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  case  of  political  ollenecs.  mich  as  trca.son,  sedition, 
and  public  libels,  the  government  Uikes  the  inilialive  and 
maintains  the  prosecution,  and  that  when  the  crimes  arc 
of  ]ieculiar  magnitude  and  iiiiportunce  it  will  als.i  some- 
times defray  the  expenses;  but  these  arc  exceptional  in- 
stances. In  the  U.  S.  a  very  different  and  much  wiser 
policy  has  been  pursued.  I'nder  the  national  adininistm- 
tion  an  official  is  appointed  by  the  President  for  each 
judicial  district,  called  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  :  and  in 
the  several  States  a  similar  officer  is  elected  or  appointed 
for  each  county,  termed  the  district  or  prosecuting  attor- 
ney :  they  have  exclusive  charge  of  prosecutions,  and  their 
special  duties  consist  in  overseeing  the  fimling  of  indict- 
ments and  the  trying  thereof  when  found  within  the  limiti' 
of  their  local  districts.  Private  prosecutions,  except  fur 
petty  offences  and  in  the  lowest  courts,  arc  almost  un- 
known in  this  c^uintry.  The  injured  person  may  lodge  a 
complaint  before  the  committing  magistrate  or  the  grand 
jury,  and  thus  procure  the  suspected  party  to  be  arrested, 
examined,  held  to  answer,  or  indicteil,  but  there  his  func- 
tions end.  The  public  officer  alone  can  act  with  the  grand 
jury  in  framing  the  indictment,  and  has  entire  control 
of  all  further  steps  in  the  prosecution.  In  particular  in- 
stances he  may  admit  the  aid  of  private  counsel  einph>ycil 
by  the  injured  jierson,  and  he  may  even  surrender  the 
actual  control  of  the  case  into  their  liands,  but  they  would 
still  act  as  his  tlelegatcs  by  virtue  i»f  an  authority  con- 
ferred by  hiiii,  and  not  under  an  iiidepemlent  claim  of 
right.  Partial  exceptions  to  these  iiictliods  may  exist  in 
some  of  the  States,  but  the  course  of  proceeding  thus  de- 
scribed generally  prevails  throughout  all  the  eoininon 
wealths.  Juiis  Nokto.N'  Pomkiiov. 

Pros'elytes  [tir.  irpoaqAuTos.  a  ••new-comer**],  among 
the  ju^st-exilic  .lews,  were  IJontilcs  who  conformed  to  .Ju- 
daism. The  rabbins  speak  of  '•  Proselytes  of  the  tiale.*' 
who  simply  obscrvcl  the  seven  precepts  of  Nctali :  and 
"  Proselytes  of  the  Covenant  "  or  of  "  Kighteousness."  whci 
were  circumcised,  baptized,  and  allowed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  .Jews  ;  but  Lardner  recognized  only  the  latter. 

Pros'erpiiic  [tir.  PrmrphnK-^.  in  classic  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (.Jupiter)  and  Deuieter  (Cercsl:  was  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  to  Hades,  but  afterwnril  perniitted  by 
him  to  spend  half  of  the  year  in  the  upper  world.  She 
was  worshipped  in  all  tireck  tjwns,  generally  in  conne^'- 
tion  with  her  mother,  as  the  g.iddcss  of  vegetatiiin.  and 
the  myths  relating  to  her  seem  to  have  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  I!y  classic  art  she  is 
generally  represented  cither  as  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  queen 
of  Hades,  sitting  on  a  throne,  severe  and  cold,  or  us  the 
young  daughter  of  Dcmetor, 

Prosiin'itr  (from  /Vo«imi"n,n  proper  name],  n  sub-order 
of  the  order  Primates  according  to  most,  but  nccofding  t  > 
others  an  order  of  the  class  of  mauiinals,  containing  the 
lemur,  tarsius,  and  the  aye-aye.  These  agree  with  the  mon- 
keys and  lemurs  in  the  development  of  a  cttlcurinc  »ulcu« 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cerebrum,  which  gives  rise  to  tho 
hippocampus  ininir  within  the  posterior  corner  of  the  ven- 
tricle ;  in  the  exserlion  of  the  proximal  joints  oul-idc  of 
tho  common   abilouiinal   integuuicnt ;  the  enlnrgr<l  grent 
too  of  the  foot;  the  scrotal  testes;  and  pomlulous  penis: 
they  differ,  however,  in  that  the  cerebrum  does  not  extend 
80  "far  backward  over  the  cerebellum,  u  consi.lcrahle  por- 
tion of  the  latter  being  uncovered,  and  the  posterior  corner 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  being  very  small;  the  skull  is  also 
quite  different ;  the  lachrymal  foramen  in  nituatol  in  ll  > 
cheek  outside  of  the  orbit ;  the  orhitu  are  open  hchin.l 
the  ears  are  more  or  less  produce  1  outward,  pointed,    i 
hited   at  their  extremities,  and   without   dislincl   : 
The  female  has  a  two-horned  uterus  and  the  clit.n-  j 
foratel  by  the  urethra:  the  placenta  i»  bell-shnpe.1  and  tlie 
nllanlois'vcrv  large.  The  group  includes  three  well  murk.- 1 
families— Lomiiridie,    Tiirsiidie,    and   I)»ul" 
Chcironiyidie— which  arc  represented  byev: 
Pachvleinuridie,  l.imnotherii  be.aiid  I.einurai .  . 
ilies  based  upon  extinct  forms  thai  have  also  bern  rrlerr.i 
to  this  group.     The  living  form*  ore  i.eouliar  to  Atriii 
and  Asia,  and  especially  dcvelo|ie.l  in  llie  i«bind  of  Ma  In 
I  gaacar.     The  Pachylcuiuridw  lived  in  tae  Tertiary  cpo.di 
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in  Europe,  and  tho  Limnotheriida)  and  Lemuraridte  in  the 
oarly  Tertiary  of  North  America.  Theodore  Gill. 

Pros'ody  [(«r.  npotrt^Sia]  treats  of  the  structure  and  laws 
of  verse,  which  is  to  be  studied  like  other  physical  phe- 
nomena within  reach,  and  it  is  not  to  be  adapted  to  an- 
cient systems,  the  details  of  which  are  of  difficult  applica- 
tion. The  prosody  of  Oreek  and  Latin  depends  primarily 
upon  the  distribution  of  long  and  short  syllable^ — that  of 
English  ujton  strong  and  weak  eflFects,  due  chiefly  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  accent;  and  in  both  systems  the 
metric  foot  is  composed  of  two  or  of  three  syllables. 
Emphasis  upon  monosyllables  has  the  same  rhythmic 
efleet  as  the  accent  stress,  and  in  a  line  of  monosyllables 
the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  effects  becomes  ubvious 
to  the  li^^tcnor  if  the  longer  or  the  more  important  words 
occupy  the  accentual  points,  as  in — 

"And  smooth' or  rout,'li',  with  them',  is  right'  or  wrong'." — Pope. 
In  comparison  with  this  the  iine  of  Keats — 

"  Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  out  flew  " 

has  unaccented  places  occupied  by  the  strong  syllables 
tohere  and  irarm,  to  the  injury  of  the  rhythm. 

According  to  the  classic  system.  "  hiir'mony  "  and  "par 
inon'ey  "  are  dactyls,  having  one  long  syllable  followed  by 
two  short  ones,  and  they  could  replace  each  other  without 
spoiling  the  rhythm,  which,  however,  would  be  injured  by 
replacing  either  with  the  three  short  syllables  of  ''  pit'iful." 
In  (ireek  prosody,  besides  being  a  dactyl,  "par  mon'ey  " 
is  also  a  paroxyt(me.  in  having  the  accent  next  tho  end 
syllable,  while  "  har'mony  "  is  a  proparoxytone,  a  word 
like  "decay'"  or  "refit',"  with  a  final  accent,  being  an 
oxytone ;  and  these  .are  the  proper  terms  for  the  feet  in 
English  versification.  But  as  oxytone  and  paroxj'tone  are 
ef|ually  applicable  to  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  feet,  we 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  them;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  may  prelix  dl-  to  the  former  and  tri-  to  the  latter.  As 
two  accents  cannot  occur  together  without  destroying  the 
rhythm  or  altering  the  metre,  the  feet  here  given  as  con- 
taining them  are  but  hypothetic.  The  weak  or  unaccented 
place  is  indicated  by  a  small  circle: 

°'V*\'<xiit()n<'.—l  thought'  |  I  heard'  |  some  min'  |  utes  past'.  | 
'o  l)i/H(/-o,r///'^iHp.— Sounds'  as  [  of  a    |  cas'tle  |  hoW .—Coleridge, 
^^'Tiiioit/toiu'.—l  have  found'  j  out  a  gift'  |  for  my  fair'.  | 
°'°TRiparoTi//one.—l  \  have  found'  where  |  the  wood'-pi  j  geons 

breed'. 
'°° Proparoxi/foiip.— But  \  let'  me    that  |  plun'der    for  |  bear'. — 

Shfnsfnnp. 
"^' Amphiion^.— Where'  through  groves'  |  deep'  and  high',  |  — 

In  the  longer  names,  fot.e  may  be  omitted.  The  following 
theoretic  forms  are  added  to  complete  the  scheme  of  possi- 
ble accentual  feet.  In  their  length  some  of  these  names 
recall  the  Greek  names  "  proceleusmaticus  "  and  "  hege- 
moscolios :" 

°  ' '  TrioTyparory. —  |  the  broad'  wheels'  [  .  .  . 
"°/Vra/>ro7mror.v.— Like'  death'  at  |  tends   thee  on  this  fatal 
jilaiu. — Dryden. 

The  foregoing  lines  from  Shenstone  are  really  alike;  and. 
judged  by  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs,  Scott's  line  was 
intended  to  be : 

Where'  through  groves  I  deep'  and  high  ;  |  — 

but  in  this  case  strong  words  in  weak  places  obscure  the 
rhythm. 

When  the  syllables  seem  to  exceed  three  in  a  foot  they 
may  be  disposed  into  shorter  feet,  or  massed  as  bits  of 
proso  or  as  recitative  groups,  of  which  examples  occur  in 
songs,  such  as — 

*'  I  lov'd'  her,  and'  she  might'  have  been' 
The  hap(i'iest  in'  tlie  land', 
But  she  fau'cied  a  for'eigner  who  play'd'  the  flageolet' 
In  the  luid'die  of  a  Ger'man  band'." 

As  prosody  fffpds.  "with,"  c^^.  "song")  implies  the  union 
of  words  and  music,  the  two  require  to  be  studied  together, 
and  obscurities  in  verse  may  often  be  exj)lained  by  a  com- 
parison with  a  corresponding  phase  in  music.  Binary 
music  is  often  adapted  to  triple  verse,  and  triple  music  to 
binary  verse,  but  in  all  adaptations  the  foot  and  measure 
must  commence  with  an  accented  syllable,  so  that  in  oxy- 
tonic  lyrics  the  first  unaccented  syllable  is  cut  off  as  an 
anacrusis.  (See  Metre.)  In  rare  cases  the  latter  part  of 
a  measure  is  emphasized  in  our  music,  as  in  the  first  mea- 
sure or  foot  of  Moore's — 


Sing  —  Sing —  Mu  -  sic  was  giv  -  en,  To,  etc. 
but  this  final  accent  does  not  make  it  what  is  falsely  called 
iambic  ("-),  because  the  syllables  have  tho  same  length, 
and  would  be  (-  -)  spondaic. 


Thomas  H.  Bayly's  ambiguous  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly  "  ad- 
mits of  a  binary  or  a  triple  division,  but  the  words  are  ^ 
adapted  to  J  music,  and  agree  note  for  note,  but  neither  in 
accent  nor  rhythm,  with  "  Oh  !  Heaven  !  tempt  me  not,"  in 
the  opera  of  La  Sonnambula — 


Oh!  IHeav'n!       tempt'  me  |  not!' 


$ 


3^i 


=t= 


I'd'  be     a 


but'  -  ter'  -  fly. 


This  song  of  Bayly's  is  defective  in  wanting  uniformity 
between  corresponding  lines  of  the  stanzas,  for.  according 
to  the  Lc'/t'  d'Amnrs,  "it  is  a  fault  to  commence  \vith  a 
rhythm,  anil  not  continue  it."  In  the  first  stanza  the  final 
foot  of  the  first  line  is  completed  in  the  second  line,  mak- 
ing these  two  lines  dependent  : 

I'd'  be  a  1  butterfly  I  born  in  a  j  boirer- 

UTiere  \  ro'ses.  and  [  lilies,  and  |  viulets  ]  raeet,"]|l 

Roving  for  |  ever  from  |  flower  to  Ijloicer,- 
And  I  kissing  all  |  buds  that  are  ]  pretty  and  |  sweet  ;"1|1 

while  the  corresponding  first  and  second  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  are  independent : 

Oh'  could  I  I  pilfer  the  |  wand  of  a  I  fairy.  T  | 
I'd'  have  a  1  pair  of  those  j  beautiful  |  tving.i  ;• 

Tfieir  I  summer  day's  |  ramble  is  |  sportive  and  |  airy^- 
They  \  sleep  in  a*|  rose  when  the  |  nightingale  [  siiigs. "If 

The  amount  of  poetic  license  in  prosody  should  be  little, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  judged  from  writers  whose  sense  of 
rhythm  is  deficient.  In  the  Greek  theatre,  although  the 
general  audience  were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  versification. 
if  a  line  was  offered  to  their  ear  with  a  single  syllable  too 
much  or  too  little  it  was  received  with  disapprobation 
from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  the  very  close  corre- 
spondence of  the  Greek  strophe  and  antistrophe  demon- 
strates a  high  degree  of  rhythmic  cultivation.  Great  ex- 
cellence was  attained  by  the  Troubadours,  as  shown  in  the 
Provencal  work  on  versification.  Las  Ley^  tV Amors,  com- 
pleted in  l;?56;  and  the  Minnesingers  of  Swabia  had  a 
wonderful  development  of  the  rhythmic  sense.  (See  The 
Minnesintjer  of  Germnny,  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  New  York, 
1873.)  One  of  these.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.  was  a  knight 
of  great  prowess,  born  about  1200-05,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  after  composing  the 
words  and  music  of  his  artistic  productions  he  called  upon 
his  secretary  to  record  them.  According  to  Kroeger  (p. 
ISO),  "  Poetical  composition  was  at  that  time  held  as  a 
true  art,  requiring  hard  study  and  great  experience — such 
a  study  of  rhythm,  language,  and  music  as  even  the  most 
thorough  poets  of  modern  times  do  not  undertake.  And 
Ulrich's  songs  are  particularly  distinguished  by  almost 
perfect  purity  of  rhyme  and  great  elegance  of  rhythmical 
construction." 

Prosodic  license  is  legitimate  when  used  for  an  obvious 
purpose.  In  Bryden's  Virgil  fbk.  5.  1.  359)  a  -wounded 
snake  is  described  in  a  narrative  which  glides  into  long 
quantities  in  the  fourth  line,  then  hurries  through  two 
lines  with  short  neutral  (unaccented)  feet,  to  avoid  the 
measured  march  of  accent,  and  closes  with  a  stately  Alex- 
andrine adapted  to  the  change  of  subject: 

"  As  when  a  snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road, 
Is  crush 'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load 
Of  heavy  wheels;  .  .  . 

In  vain,  with  loosen'd  curls,  she  crawls  along; 
Yet,  fierce  abOve,  she  brandishes  h'^r  tongue, 
Glares'  with  her  eyes',  and  bris'tles  with  her  scales'; 
But,  grov'lling  in  the  dust,  her  partsiinsound  she  trails." 

Here  the  license  exten<ls  to  the  use  of  an  alliteration  (ofong, 
tougnc]  instead  of  a  rhyme,  because  the  one  line  is  better 
with  a  long  vowel  and  the  other  with  a  short  one.  (For 
the  principal  subdivisions  of  prosody  see  Hexametfr, 
Metre.  QrAXTiTv.  Rhvme.  Rhythm,  and  Sonnkt,  by  the 
author  of  the  present  article.)  S.  S.  Halpeman. 

Pros'pect,  p.-v.  and  tp..  New  Haven  co..  Conn.   P.  551. 

Prospect,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  Penobscot 
River,  opposite  Bucksport.     P.  886. 

Prospect,  p.-v.,  Trenton  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  W. 
Canada  Creek,  above  Trenton  Falls,  and  near  Utica  and 
Black  River  R.  R.     P.  312. 

Prospect,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0..  on  Scioto  River. 
P.  1280. 

Prospect,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Butler  co..  Pa.     P.  271. 

Prospect,  b.,  Taylor  tp.,  Cambria  co..  Pa.     P.  57G. 

Prospect  Ferry,  p.-v..  Prospect  tp..  Waldo  co..  Me. 

Pros'tate  Gland  [Gr.  irpo(rTY)vai.  to  "stand  before;" 
it  stands  before  the  bladder  in  man],  a  glandular  mass 


which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  in 

the  iimle.  It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse-chest- 
nut, and  secretes  a  milky  tUiid.  In  old  age  it  is  liable  to 
obstructive  enlargement,  which  is  often  a  cause  of  much 
distress. 

Pross'nitz,  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  on  the  Uumsa, 
manufactures  brandy,  rosoglio.  linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  flax,  cattle,  and  Kcese.  P. 
12.512. 

Prii't agon  [Gr.  wpUrm, "fi rst."  and yoi'ii. "  procreation  "], 
a  pho^phurreted  fatty  compound  which,  according  to  Lieb- 
rcich.  its  discoverer,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  nervous 
tissue.  It  is  prc)iared  from  brain-substance,  first  washed 
with  water  and  ether,  by  the  action  of  warm  alcohol,  in 
which  it  is  soluble.  At  melting  ice  the  jirotagon  precipi- 
tates from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  by  further  purification  and  resolution.  The 
composition  assigned  is  Cii6Hoi),N4P022.  A'eiiriitc  is  a  de- 
rivative from  it.  H.  Wunrz. 

Protag'oras,  b.  about  4S0  b.  c.  at  Abdera;  was  in- 
structed by  Demoeritus;  lived  afterward  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  the  first  who  taught  philosophy  and  rhetoric  for 
money,  and  assumed  the  title  of  anphit'i,  "teacher  of  wis- 
dom." but  was  banished  on  account  of  his  frivolous  state- 
ments concerning  the  e.vistence  of  the  gods,  and  d.  in  e.vile 
411  B.  c.     None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Protea'ceae  [named  from  the  genus  Pmtrn],  a  natural 
or.ler  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs  found  chiefly  in  the 
dry  .indhot  regions  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  Chili.  Not 
one  is  North  .American.  They  are  mostly  very  h.andsome 
evergreens,  and  are  allied  to  the  laurels."  For  greenhouse 
shrubbery  no  plants  are  finer.  Some  are  useful  timber 
trees,  and  a  few  bear  edible  nuts. 

Protec'tion,  .as  a  term  in  political  economy,  means  the 
promotifin  of  home  industry  by  imposing  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  (he  proilucts  of  foreign  industry.  It  differs 
in  mrihmi  from  the  system  of  bounties,  premiums,  .and  sub- 
sidies on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  system  of  prohibition 
on  the  other.  It  differs  in  prinripl,-  from  free  trailo.  which 
rejects  all  but  the  most  general  and  indirect  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental influence  upon  industry.  The  |iractice  of  pro- 
tection is  much  older  than  the  science  of  political  economy, 
which  took  its  place  among  the  political  sciences  about  a 
century  ago.  Nearly  all  the  English  economists,  and  many 
in  .America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  regard  the  sci- 
ence as  having  proved  that  protection  is  an  unscientific 
and  short-sighted  ])olicy.  (See  Fuef.  Tradk.)  But  no  na- 
tion, except  England,  has  ever  heartily  assented  to  this 
view  and  accommodated  its  practice  to  it,  while  a  minority 
among  the  English  and  a  majority  of  the  civilized  and 
onlightcneil  nations  have  always  maintained  the  opposite 
view.  This  article  is  meant  to  be  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  protectionists  have  defended  their 
position. 

(1)  The  industrial  state  consists  of  three  classes — the 
agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial. 
When  these  are  in  a  right  or  normal  condition  they  are  in 
s  sort  of  equilibrium  or  balance  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. The  first,  which  is  also  the  fundamental  class, 
provides  for  the  most  urgent  physical  needs.  But  all  agri- 
culture, exccjit  the  very  rudest,  ]irod«ces  a  surplus  of  food 
beyond  what  the  farmer's  household  refpiircs,  and  thus  a 
part  of  file  population  is  set  free  to  produce  by  manufac- 
ture other  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries.  With  every 
improvement  in  agricultural  methods  the  number  needed 
to  produce  food  for  all  is  diminished;  witll  every  advance 
in  manufactures  there  in  an  improvement  in  the  (|uality 
and  ciuantity  of  the  commodities  which  the  farmer  gets  in 
exchange  for  food.  Between  these  two  classes,  and  between 
the  several  sub-classes  of  each,  stands  the  commercial  class 
as  exidumgers  of  their  products,  and  therefore  as  saving 
time  and  trouble  to  the  producing  classes.  When  the  man- 
ufacturers and  traders  are  numerous  enough  to  consume 
the  fanner's  ordinary  production  of  food,  and  the  farmers 
are  numerous  eniuigh  to  sujiply  food  for  all.  then  there  is 
a  balance  of  the  in<lustries.  By  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  demand  and  su])ply  tlieso  classes  continually  approxi- 
mate toward  this  eiiuilibrium.  \  bad  education  or  a  wrong 
state  of  public  o|iini>m  may  offer  hinderances  by  drawing 
an  undue  proportion  of  young  men  to  commerce  or  to  other 
unproductive  employments.  But  or.linarily  the  tendency, 
when  undisturbed  by  foreign  interference,  is  toward  the 
right  relation;  and  upon  this  fact  Adam  Smith  based  his 
argument  that  the  side  duly  of  g..vernment  toward  indus- 
try is  to  ■■  let  it  alone."  For  where  this  balance  exists  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  and  their  advance  in  all  forms  of 
industrial  development  are  secured.  The  division  of  in- 
dustry is  jtromoted  :  its  methods  nro  perfecteil ;  the  various 
forms  of  production  fertilize  one  another;  the  individual 
members  of  the  productive  state  enter  into  closer  intor- 
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dependence,  and  attain  that  mutual  helpfulness  which  dis 
tinguishes  civilization  from  the  isolation  of  barbarism.  As 
M.  Chevalier  says.  "  Combination  of  varied  ofl'ort  is  the  one 
and  only  condition  of  national  progress." 

(2)  Were  the  worhi  in  an  ideal  state  of  harmonv  and 
equality,  and  were  all  its  peoples  equally  strong  in' accu- 
mulation of  industrial  capacity  and  of  capiul,  in  intel- 
ligence, and  in  freedom  from  burdensome  taxation,  then 
the  "let-alone"  policy  would  be  the  right  one.  But  the 
actual  world  is  full  of  inequalities  and  disadvantages; 
I  and  experience  shows  that  unrestricted  trade  between  its 
stronger  and  richer  and  its  weaker  and  poorer  countries 
puts  very  great  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the  hitter.  For 
the  former,  by  an  undue  eoncentratio'n  of  their  attention 
and  resources  upon  manufacturing,  can  produce  a  surplus 
of  articles  which  are  easy  of  transportation,  and  can  be 
sold  in  those  other  countries  cheaper  than  if  made  there. 
The  individual  buyer  goes  to  the  cheapest  seller;  the  in- 
terest present  to  his  mind  is  that  of  spending  to  the  best 
advantage  the  money  he  has  in  hand.  ..\nd  thus  the  for- 
eign competition  crushes  out  the  home  production  of  all 
but  the  rudest  and  coarsest  articles  of  manufacture,  and 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  varied  industry,  unless  the 
gnvernment  interfere,  as  the  personification  of  the  nation 
and  its  co-ordinating  power,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by 
di.sco^r.^ging  these  imports.  Especially  is  this  difficulty 
experienced  in  new  countries,  whose  settlers  bring  with 
them  the  Old  World's  ajiprcciation  of  modern  appliances, 
comforts,  and  luxuries,  while  the  home  industries  necilcd 
to  supply  these  wants  are  still  undcvelope<l.  Cntil  such  a 
country  has  attained  a  diversified  industry,  advanced  at 
nearly  all  points  to  a  full  cqu.ality  with  that  of  the  most 
advanced  nations,  its  manufacturing  class  arc.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ])rotecti(m,  at  the  mercy  of  their  foreign  compet- 
itors. If  wc  coulil  consider  the  citizens  of  such  n  country 
merely  as  purchasers  and  consumers  of  such  commodities, 
then  it  might  seem  that  they  simply  gained  by  free  access 
to  the  foreign  producer.  But  they  have  also  to  produce 
something  to  be  given  in  exchange,  and  find  a  market  for 
that.  '■  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market"  accessible  is  the  unreflecting  instinct  of  every- 
boily ;  but  when  the  former  is  furnished  by  the  foreigner, 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  home  producer  has  no  "dear- 
est market"  to  sell  in,  but  only  a  "(d^eape^t  "  market  for 
that  purpose  also.  .Aioi  when  ho  reckons  up  his  purchases 
and  sales,  or  considers  his  transactions  as  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  ho  will  find  that  he  has  lost  far  more  than 
ho  has  gained,  for  "  far  fetched  is  dear  bought  "  the  wurhl 
over.  His  country  may  be  getting  its  eoiuniodities  for  the 
time  at  cheap  rates,  but  it  is  bartering  for  them  the  very 
power  to  produce  such  commodities — the  power  to  create 
on  its  own  soil  the  home-markets  whose  relative  cheapness 
or  dearness  will  be  in  favor  of  all  classes. 

(It)  Coinnierco  between  the  richer  ami  the  poorer  nations 
is  little  more  than  the  exchange  of  riiw  materials  and  the 
precious  metals  for  manufactured  goods  more  iir  le.-s  elab- 
orate. That  the  two  former  always  go  together,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  steadily  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing 
countries,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  ci\iliied 
world  move  on  the  same  lines  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  the  like,  shows  hf>w 
unequal  these  exchanges  are.  There  was  an  old  sa>  ing  that 
the  English  in  trading  with  the  liutch  "  sidd  (he  hide  for 
sixpence,  and  bought  back  the  tail  for  a  shilling:"  and  it 
has  not  yet  lost  all  significance.  The  producers  of  raw 
materials  send  to  the  great  centres  of  wealth,  population, 
and  industry  the  cotton  to  ho  sjiun  and  woven  into  elolh, 
anil  the  food  to  feed  (ho  spinners  and  weavers,  and  they 
receive  in  return  so  small  a  proportion  of  (he  produc(  that 
(hey  must  spend  what  money  they  have  in  purchasing  more 
to  supply  their  necessities.  They  had  better  have  the  work 
done  at  home,  even  though  they  had  to  send  every  web  to 
Manchester  before  using  it.  For  (hen  they  nuuld  save  tho 
heavy  tax  of  transportation  on  bulky  articles.  an<l  (be 
profits  of  tho  long  lino  of  traders  through  nhojc  hands 
these  pass.  Tho  cost  per  yard  would  be  greater,  especially 
until  tho  habits  of  manufacture  ore  formed,  but  the  ex- 
change of  raw  cotton  anil  wheat  for  ehinties  and  drillinffft 
would  bo  on  terms  far  luoro  favorable  to  the  producers  of 
the  former.  For  tho  prices  of  raw  ninterinls  and  of  man- 
ufactured goods  approach  each  other  most  nearly  in  tho 
ni'ighhorhood  where  (he  one  is  cunvertetl  into  the  iither. 
.At  the  paper- factory's  dour,  for  inst.iiice,  a  pound  of  rags  is 
worth  nejirly  a  pouml  of  paper;  with  every  mile's  disonce 
their  prices  diverge  iniiro  widely,  until  in  .\ln.iika  paper  is 
dear  and  rags  nearly  worthless.  Free  Irailo  wnuhl,  in  a 
greater  or  less  nuliilier  of  eases,  remove  to  lh«  other  side 
of  the  .Atlantic  the  points  where  the  lines  of  price  almi»t 
converge,  and  bring  our  whole  country  into  (he  nrc.i  ..f 
wide  divergence.  Now.  wi(hou(  uni(ed  and  nndonnt  n^-ti  oi 
tbero  is  no  possibility  of  oorrei-ling  (hi-  si.ite     '  •' 
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"  It  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should  at  their  I 
own  risk — or,  rather,  to  their  certain  loss — introiiuce  a  new 
manufacture  and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on  until 
the  iiriiilucers  have  been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  tliose 
with  wh"in  the  processes  have  become  traditional."  {.Iflui 
Siiiiirt  Mi'N.)  liut  through  their  organ,  the  govcruTiient. 
the  iicoplc  can  say  to  the  home  manufacturer.  "  liuild  your 
factory  and  ])ut  in  your  machinery  ;  wc  will  buy  of  you. 
AVe  cliDose  to  possess  a  varied  industry  on  our  own  soil,  and 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  now  possessed  by  the  foreigner, 
that  we  "may  have  the  choice  between  two  markets,  the 
home  and  the  foreign.  Our  aim  is  to  destroy  a  monopoly, 
not  to  create  one;  for  this  industry  shall  be  open  to  all  of 
us— to  the  foreigner  himself  if  ho  choose  to  become  one 
of  us."  By  this  decision,  and  by  the  tariff  of  duties  tor 
protection  "which  embodies  it  as  law,  the  nation  refuses 
to  exist  on  the  low  level  of  industrial  uniformity:  it  re- 
sists the  influences  which  might  else  prevent  its  industries 
from  attaining  the  equilibrium  which  is  their  normal  ctin- 
dition  ;  it  refuses  to  keep  its  farms  and  plantations  on  one 
continent  and  the  workshops  and  factories  which  supply 
them  on  another.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  industrial  and 
financivil  independence,  without  which  political  independ- 
ence is  unreal  and  unsatisfactory. 

( i)  Protection  is  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  class  as  much 
as  to  that  engaged  in  manufacturing.    It  aims  at  bringing 
the  artisan  and'the  farmer  into  neighborhood,  and  thus  to 
secure  to  the  latter  an  abundant,  steady,  and  remunerative 
market  for  his  crops.     The  farmer  whose  customers  are  in 
the  far  distance  must  spend  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  getting 
three  to  market,  and  the  price  he  gets  depends  upon  the 
double  contingency  of  the  character  of  the  foreign  har- 
vests and  of  his  own.    He  is  forced  to  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  his  land  by  growing  the  same  staple  year  after  year, 
without  having  any  means  at  hand  to  make  adequate  re- 
turns to  the  soil.     He  is  .an  "  earth-butcher."  continually 
encaged   in    injuring  or   wearing  a  valuable  instrument 
whose  utility  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  The  farmer 
whose  market  is  at  hand  can  keep  up  and  increase  the 
■wealth  of  the  soil  by  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  the  large 
returns  to  the  soil   which  are  rendered    possible  by  the 
neighborhood  of  town  and  factory  with  their  demand  for 
dairy  products.     He  can  produce  those  lighter  and  finer 
staples  which  bring  large  and  immediate  returns.     He  has 
a  steady  market  and  steady  prices,  and  little  or  no  cost 
of  transportation  to  pay.     But  the  Western  farmers,  it  is 
said,  would  be  supplied  with  foreign  manufactures  of  cer- 
tain classes  one-third  cheaper  under  free  trade  than  they 
can  now  buy  them  of  the  home  manufacturer.     Suppose 
this  statement  to  be  correct,  what  are  the  people  now  em- 
ployed by  the  home  manufacturer,  and  fed  by  the  farmer, 
to  do  when  the  latter  is  supplied  from  abroad  ?     They  will 
have  nothing  to  work  at  but  farming;  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  wheat-consuming  to  the  wheat-producing 
class:    and    what    will    become   of    the   home-market   for 
Western  wheat?     In  1871,  for  Instance,  the  West  shipped 
16.3,000,000  bushels  of   wheat,   of  which   only  .■!4,000,000, 
or  between  a  fourth  and  fifth,  went  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  rest  was  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  population  at 
home.     Will  the  promised  reduction  in  the  price  of  dry 
goods  and  hardware  compensate  the  West  for  the  loss  of  _a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  home  customers  and  their 
conversion  into  rivals?  Will  the  West  gain  by  selling  one- 
fourth  as  much  grain  as  now,  and  buying  at  two-thirds  of 
present  prices  ?     The  foreign  market  for  breadstuffs  is  not 
only  the  most  uncertain  of  foreign  markets,  but  so  long  as 
the  .\meric.an  farmer  depends  on  it,  so  long  as  our  agricul- 
ture produces  more  than  our  other  classes  consume,  the 
prices  received  for  the  mere  fraction  that  is  sent  abroad 
will  keep  down  the  price  of  what  is  sold  at  home.     What 
wheat  brings  in  our  corn-exchanges  depends  on  what  it 
brings  in  Mark  Lane,  or  rather  what  the  exporters  will 
pay  fur  it,  who  will  have  to   sell  it  at  Mark   I-ane  prices 
after  ])aying  for   transportation.     The  remedy  for  this  is 
manifestly  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  our  manufac- 
turing industries  by  persistent  protection  until  we  attain 
such  an  equilibrium  of  those  industries  as  will  provide  a 
home-market  for  all  our  breadstuffs. 

{:>)  Protection  is  a  boon  to  the  working-classes,  who 
have  not  commodities,  but  labor  to  sell.  It  creates  for 
them  alternative  occupations,  in  the  absence  of  which — as 
a  British  economist  has  observed— there  is  rarely  any  com- 
petition between  employers  for  labor.  As  is  shown  by  the 
contrast  of  Walloon  with  Flemish  Belgium,  of  the  midland 
and  northern  with  the  south-western  shires  of  England, 
and  of  the  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Ireland  with 
the  rest,  even  agricultural  labor  is  poorly  paid  wherever 
there  is  no  manufacturing.  Wages  .are  nearly  twice  as 
high  a  few  miles  S.  of  Liege  as  at  the  same  distance  N.  of 
it.°  Between  17V0  and  1S50  farm-wages  doubled  in  Lan- 
cashire and  rose  one-seventh  in  Wiltshire.     In  the  former, 


two  employers  are  running  after  every  workman  :  in  the 
latter,  two' workmen  are  running  after  every  job  of  work. 
In  a  mcrclv  agricultural  country,  again,  there  is  employ- 
ment only  for  able-bodied  men  in  the  open  air.     The  rest 
of  the  iioorcr  classes — the  sickly,  the  weakly,  the  crippled, 
women,  and  children— must  live  in   idleness  and  depend- 
ence on  the  earnings  of  the  few  who  have  work.     But  a 
varied  industry  employs  all  sorts  of  labor.      To  find  work 
for  ;ill  is  the  chief  economic  problem  for  any  nation.    "  If 
every  man,  woman,  ami  child  returned  as  a  worker  in  the 
census  had  full  employment  at  full  wages  for  forty-eight 
weeks  out  of  the  tifty-two,   England  would  be  a  ]>erfect 
paradise  for  working-men.     We  should  be  in  the  millen- 
nium."   (  Vitt/lcfi  I}iu-lcr.)    The  amount  of  involuntary  idle- 
ness is  greatest  in  merely  agricultural  countries,  while  every 
approximation  to  an  equilibrium  of  the  industries  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.    This  is  the  very 
tap-root  of  Ireland's  jioverty- "  the  disproportion  of  the 
opportunities  of  employment  to  population."  (/,■.)■</  DiiJ- 
ferhi.)     "From   the  absence  of  alternative  employments 
at  least  Imlf  the  adult  population  are  compelled  by  the  co- 
ercion of  hunger  to  agree  to  any  terms  which  will  secure 
them  the  use  of  the  soil."     (  Tlie  S/.ctalur.)     The  .State  of 
Maine  was  a  byword  for  poverty  when  farming  and  lum- 
bering were  the  sole  emphiyments  other  ]ieople:  since  she 
began  to  make  use  of  her  matchless  water-power,  she  has 
had  work  for  all  her  people,  and  has  outstripped  many  of 
her  sister  States.     Similar  was  the  condition  of  the  poor 
whites  in  the  South,  even  in  the  mountain-di.stricts,  where 
the  virus   of   slavery   had  not  reached  the  minds   of  the 
people  and  made  work  disgraceful.     Furthermore,  by  es- 
tablishing  varied   industry   free  play   is  given  to  varied 
gifts  .and  capacities  of  the  working-class.     The  man  who 
could  have  lived  bv  farming  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
do.  may  do  vastly  better  at  an  employment  more  to  his 
lik'in"."    For  instance,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  au- 
dacity of  the  .\merican  people,  which  have  added  so  greatly 
to  the  working  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  hid  under  a  bushel,  comparatively,  if  we  had 
been  ccmlcnt  to  be  a  nation  of  farmers  and  traders.  Every 
protected    industry,   beginning    with    cotton-culture    and 
Whitney's  gin,  has  served  to  bring  these  powers  into  exer- 
cise;  and  it  is  a  Manchester  loom-lord  that  reminds  us 
'•innearly   every  branch   of  manufacture  and  machine- 
making   tile   mos"t    successful    and    serviceable   inventions 
have  tor   many  years  been  American."     {Gieij.)     And  a 
Swiss  writer  says.  "  No  nation  can  boast  of  having  accom- 
plished so  much  toward  the  general  progress  of  industry 
as  the  American." 

(6)  It  is  objected  that  "  on  this  theory  we  should  restrict 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade  by  tariffs.  Less-develojied 
districts  of  our  own  country,  such  as  Alabama,  should  be 
protected  against  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  if 
the  latter  need  to  be  protected  against  their  British  com- 
petitors." Every  true  protectionist  shares  in  Colbert's 
hatred  of  restrictions  on  domestic  commerce.  He  believes 
that  nations  are  not  ■•  a  necessary  evil"  [Cnhdcu).  but  a 
part  of  the  worid's  providential  order,  and  that  they  are 
industrial  as  well  as  political  wholes— that  their  industrial 
power  and  independence  are  essential  to  their  political 
power  and  indcpcnilcncc.  Nationiil  boundary -lines  restrict 
the  movements  of  cajiital  and  the  capitalist  as  does  nothing 
else-  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation's  wealth  ordinarily 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  create 
a  certain  equality  of  industrial  condition  and  c.a]i.acity. 
Under  protection"the  newer  and  less  developed  portions  of 
our  country  have  come  forward  in  manufacturing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  others.  While  the  national  increase  be- 
tween "iSOO  and  ISTO  was  124  per  cent.,  that  of  the  seven 
principal  Western  States  was  over  400  per  cent.  The  South 
also  exceeded  the  nati.mal  average,  in  spite  of  the  losses 
of  the  war  and  the  political  .and  social  obstructions  which 
still  retard  its  progress.  Both  the  West  and  the  South 
might  have  done  still  better,  and  possibly  they  would,  but 
for  the  impression  created  in  some  quarters— not  by  the 
, protectionists— that  the  tariff  was  a  law  for  the  benefit  of 
'the  North  and  the  East. 

It  is  objected  that  "the  equilibrium  of  its   industries 

would  make  every  country  self-suflicient,  and  put  an  end 

to  commerce  and'to  the  beneficial  intercourse  between  the 

nations  which  it  fosters.    It  would  build  Bishop  Berkeley  s 

•  wall  of  brass '  around  each  country."     Protectionists  want 

to  see  a  whole,  sound  skin  on  the  body  politic,  in  order 

that  the  vital  circulation  may  go  on  .and  complete  itself 

within  the  bodv  in  a  healthful  way.     Natural  commerce, 

the  commerce  which  moves  along  the  meridians  and  ex- 

chan.'es  the  productions  of  different  climates,  they  would 

I  not  restrict;  they  urge  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  the 

I  import;ition  of  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced  .at 

home.     Equ:illv  natural  is  the  commerce  which  supplies 

1  articles  of  manufacture  to  peoples  devoid  of  any  ability  or 
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de,«ire  to  produce  them,  or  which  furnishes  fine  poods  to 
those  whose  capacity  of  jiroduction  is  for  the  coarser  sorts 
only,  or  tiio  like.  But  the  transport  of  bulky  articles 
alonj^  the  jtarallels  of  latitmle.  between  countries  of  the 
siinic  productive  capacity,  is,  on  tlie  face  of  it,  an  absurd 
and  unnatural  business,  as  well  as  a  waste  of  human 
energies  in  the  most  laborious  jind  the  least  humanizing 
of  occupations.  As  to  international  intercourse,  protec- 
tionists would  gladly  see  iicrpetuated  every  sort  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse,  and  also  the  interchange  of  those 
highly  elaborated  products  wliich  carry  with  them  the  ex- 
pression of  the  life  aud  thought  of  a  peojde  :  though  even 
here  there  is  a  danger  that  excessive  foreign  influence  may 
thwart  or  retard  the  national  growth  <d'  art  and  literature, 
as  did  the  (ialltnnauia  a  century  ago  in  half  Kuropc. 

*'  Hut  the  providential  plan  of  tho  world  is  clearly  not  , 
the  protecti<mist  plan,    since  some   countries    have    been  ) 
made  dependent  upon  others  for  such  articles    of  prime 
necessity  as  breadstuffs."     Some  countries,  by  rlcstroying 
the  balance  of  their  industries  at  home,  by  rending  the  yeo-   1 
man  class  from  their  holdings  anil  crowding  tlicm  into  the 
towns,  have  made  their  agriculture  uneipial  to  tho  task  of 
supplying  food  to  their  enornnuis  manufacturing  popula- 
tion.   Were,  for  instance,  tho  English  and  Welsh  land  now 
under  culti vat i(m.  to  bo  tilled  as  the  small  firms  of  Flemish 
Belgium  are.  it  would  feed   17.000,000  pcojde ;    and  over 
two-lifths  of   IJrcat   Britain    is    not   cultivated,    nor  even 
enclosed  as  parks   and    game-preserves ;    7,.')00,0II0  acres 
S.  of  the  .Scottish  border   lie   idle,  and  much   of  it  is   in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island.     Very  little  of  it  is  as 
poor  as  Flemish  Belgium,  and  hardly  any  is  as  bad  as  tho 
mixture  of  peat  and  gravel  which  composes  tho  Kempen, 
and  which  its  people  are  steadily  turning  into  a  garden. 
There  is  no  such  waste  of  good  land,  and  no  such  dispro- 
portion of  the  farming  to  the  manufacturing  class,  in  any 
other  jiart  of  Western  F^tro])e.     In  l.'illO  the  ratio  was  2  to 
1 :  in  our  times  it  is  1  to  It.     Kngland's  necessities  are  her 
own   work  :  she  is  "  like  a  vast  city,  to  which   the  less- 
peopleJ  parts  of  the  civilized   world  are  an  agricultural 
country,  which  is  glad  to  send  its  overplus  of  provisions" 
anil    of  raw    materials   •■  in    exchange    for   the    luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  a  manufacturing  region."  (  Thm-nid 
J{u<icrs.)    "FIngland's  position  is  nut  that  of  a  great  landed 
pro])rietor,  with  an  assured  revenue.  ...  It  is  that  of  a  [ 
great  merchant,  who   by  immense  skill  and  capital   has  j 
gained  the  front  rank  and  developed  an  enormous  com-  i 
mercc,  but  has  to  support  an  ever-increasing  host  of  de-  j 
pendants.    He  has  to  encounter  the  risks  of  trade  and  face 
jealous  rivals.  .  .  .  The  futui-o  rise   of  tho  U.  S.  into  a  ' 
great  manufacturing  and  naval  power  a])pear8  the   most  ' 
probable  and  certain  cause  which  will  pl.ace  a  limit  to  our 
national  increased  prosperity."     (Ilmllfi/  /ln.rir.r.) 

It  is  objected  that  "  protection  favors  the  producer  at 
tho  expense  of  tho  consumer.  All  legislation  should  bo  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  consumer,  since  his  interest  is  that  of 
Boeiety  at  Large,  while  the  interc-^t  of  the  producer  is  a 
class-interest  merely."  Society  an  1  the  classes  which  com- 
pose it  do  not  dilTer  in  identity,  but  this  argument  assumes 
a  false  antithesis  between  them.  Society  is  organic;  its 
members  live  in  mutual  interdependence,  and  whatever 
helps  or  hurts  ime  member  is  a  help  or  a  hurt  to  all  tho 
rest.  And  in  the  industrial  stale  the  producing  classes 
are  fundamental;  on  their  prosperity  depends  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  body.  If.  then,  as  we  have  shown,  neither  of 
the  t-.vo  great  |iroducing  classes  can  prosper  without  pro- 
tection, the  i>rosperity  of  tho  whole  industrial  state  de- 
mands its  enactment. 

It  is  objected  that  •'everything  should  stand  according 
to  the  life  or  energy  there  is  in  it.  and  nut  according  as  it 
is  or  is  nut  bolstered  up  by  acts  of  Congress.  Let  us  be 
rid  of  hothouse  industries,  which  cannot  endure  tho  free, 
fresh  air  of  competition."  It  was  a  free  trader  who  sug- 
gested that  this  argument  apjdies  with  great  force  to  the 
costly  business  of  raising  children  in  America — a  business 
which  is  bolstered  up  by  marriage  laws,  laws  against  in- 
fanticide, and  school  laws,  although  grown  men  could  be 
|iroeuied  BO  much  cheaper  from  F.urope.  Children  grow 
up  into  men.  and  become  able  to  lake  care  of  themselves; 
priitectcil  uianul'ai'lurcs  do  the  same.  There  is  nut  tu-dny 
in  the  possession  of  any  civilized  nation  a  great  branch  of 
manufacture  competing  for  tho  markets  of  the  world  which 
does  not  owe  its  very  existence  to  protection  or  some  cfpiiv- 
alent  I'urm  of  legal 'fostering.  Kugland  persisted  in  pro- 
tectiun  for  live  centuries,  nnd  until  ISI.>  her  slatutc-bouks 
were  burdened  with  enactments  which  cither  probilulcd  or 
hcavilv  taxed  tho  importation  of  foreign  nmnufactures. 
and  forbade  the  export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration 
of  skilled  artisans  to  other  cuuntrics.  She  crushed  the  in- 
dustries and  burdened  the  cummerce  of  her  colonies  ;  she 
legislated  out  of  existence  the  woollen  and  nearly  all  the 
other  industries  of  Ireland,  and  also  tho  vast  and  beiiutiful 


manufactures  of  cotton  goods  in  India.     She  ruined  the 

industries  of  Portugal  (l"»I-18:iHi,  France  (1786-1*'.I),  Ucr- 
many  (1815-20).  Russia  (1S15-2U). and  Turkey  (since  1KI2 ): 
and  she  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  Japan.  Having 
by  "  immense  skill  and  capital  gained  the  front  rank."  she 
would  fain  discredit  the  methods  by  which  she  reached  her 
present  position. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  nobody  asks  that  protection 
as  a  system  shall  be  permanent.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
give  our  miinufacturcs  a  chance  to  show  "  what  life  and  en- 
ergy there  is  in  them  ;"  for  when  our  industrial  growth  shall 
have  br<mght  us  abreast  with  rival  nations  it  will  no  lunger 
be  needed  except  in  rare  eases,  such  as  Belgian  competition 
with  the  Knglish  inm-men  in  the  British  market.  Protec- 
tion with  this  object  has  the  sanction  of  the  greatest  free- 
trade  economists.  Adam  .Smith  surlily  concedes  that  a  manu- 
facture may  sometimes  be  naturalized  more  readily  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other.  Of  his  French  flisciplcs.  Say,  Itlan- 
qui.  Uossi.  aiul  Chevalier  make  the  same  concession  moro 
fully  and  heartily.  The  last-named  says:  "  F.vcry  nation 
owes  to  itself  to  seek  the  establishntcnt  of  diversification  in 
the  pursuits  of  its  people,  as  (iermany.  England,  and  France 
have  already  done:  and  this  is  not  an  abuse  of  power  on  tho 
jiart  of  the  government.  On  the  contrary.  i(  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  positive  duty.  .  .  .  (iovernmenis  are.  in  fact, 
the  jiersonification  of  nations,  and  it  is  required  that  they 
should  exercise  their  influence  in  the  ilirectiun  indicated  by 
the  general  interest."  John  ."^tuart  .Mill  says:  "The  su- 
periority of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  indus- 
try often  arises  only  {mm  its  having  begun  it  sooner.  \ 
country  which  has  the  skill  and  experience  to  acquire  may. 
in  other  respects,  be  belter  adapted  to  the  production  than 
those  earlier  in  the  field.  .  .  .  A  protecting  <luty,  continued 
for  a  reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least  incon- 
vcnient  mode  in  which  a  country  can  tax  itself  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  experiment."  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers, 
scolding  Mr.  Mill  for  this  mischievous  concession,  adds 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  T.  S.  and  the  British  col- 
onies "exactly  square  with  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  .Mill. 
The  countries  are  young  and  rising — industries  as  yet 
nascent  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  natural  capacity  of 
tho  region  and  of  the  jieoide.  the  latter  being  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  mother-country.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason, 
npiiarcntly.  except  that  of  priority  in  the  market,  why  tho 
industry  of  the  olii  country  should  not  be  transplanted  to 
the  new." 

Literature  of  the  subject:  Henry  C.  Carey's  works,  es- 
pecially The  llnrmiwi/  „f  Iiilrrralt  (IS5U,  I'rinrijiUt  uf 
Social'SrIcuce  (3  vols..  1858).  anil  The  Ciilli/  i>f  Lmc  ( 1872) ; 
Hon.  E.  Peshine  Smith's  I'linclpUa  <>/  t'niliietil  En.iiomg 
(I8.'):t);  Dr.  Wm.  Klder's  Qnrtiiuna  oj  ihr  P'lii ;  Horace 
(iroeley's  Enmyt  on  Pulilirnl  Eeinmmif ;  Joseph  Wharton's 
Jiilmuttional  Imlmlrial  (••.m/Klitlm,  (1 870)  and  .V.r(iniin< 
Mf-Proleclion  (1875);  John  L.  Hayes's  I'mUflloii  n  llmrn 
to  CmnKimcn  (1867).  The  I'ruleHlvr  Qnrttion  Ah,;„,d  (1870), 
7'/ic  SnUiliiriii/  nfihr  ImluHtrIrn  ( 1 870 ) ;  the  collected  speeches 
of  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  and  Hon.  William  I).  Kclley ; 
David  11.  iMason's  llmr  ir.nlmi  t'nrmrrt  urr  Irurfilfl  lit/ 
Ptolcclion  (1875);  and  Prof.  11.  E.  Thompsons  !i„ri.d 
Science  nnd  yitllnmil  Ec,mmn\i  ( 187l'>).  Of  foreign  writers, 
see  F.  List's  drtiiminelle  Werke  (3  Bde..  lS50l,and  his  .Vii- 
Imn-il  Si/,lcm  uf  I'ulillciil  Kcun,M;i  (English  translolii.n. 
with  Introduction  by  Stephen  Colwcll,  185.)  i;  Dr^  K. 
Diihring's  Xnlinnnl-  tinil  Snciulnkunomic  (Berlin.  I."-,.!): 
Dr.  F.  Stiipcl's  /'rcihiinilrl  111!./  Schnizz-n  (  Frankfort,  I8:f.i; 
Judge  Bvles's  ,V.,/,Amm»  o/  Free  Tnute  I  lOIh  ed.  18721, 
nnd  John  Maclean's  fmledion  ami  Free  Trntic  (.Montreal, 
lsr.8).     (See  also  T.iniKK.)  R-  E.  Tho«i-s.)S. 

I'rotPc'tor,  a  title  several  limes  conferred  by  ihc  Par- 
liament id-  Knghind  upon  some  individual  other  than  the 
lo'itimato  sovereign,  usually  a.yompanie.l  with  cilraor. 
dinary  powers  to  meet  a  crisis.  Among  tbo^e  who  have 
borne  lliis  title  were  Hichard.  duke  of  .lIuuceMcr.  .ftcr- 
ward  Richard  III.:  Edward  .-cymuur.  duke  of  .■H.mer.ct. 
uncle  of  Edward  VI.;  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Richard  Crom. 
well,  his  son. 

Protr'iclicranerrrfdcu..  the  changeable  god],  a  family 
of  amphibians  of  the  order  Oradien.ia.  represcnled  only 
in  certain  cave-streams  of  Soiilhcrn  Europe.  The  form  is 
elongated  and  somewhat  snake  like,  with  no  conlraclum 
till  near  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  leg.  are  very  far  apart 
and  weak  ;  the  front  fe-l  have  three  toes,  and  the  hinder 
two  each;  the  eyes  an-  very  small :  the  gill,  we  drvr 
ope  1  evternallv  on  three  stalks  on  each  si'le :  in  the  skull 
the  niervgi.idsare  pre-enl  ;  the  orbilo-sphenoid.  are  elon 
gated,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  palate:  the  maxillary  Is 
wanting;  carpus  nnd  tarsus  cnrtilnginml.  :  the  ^ertrhrn. 
are  biconcave.  The  family  i«  eompo.ed  of  eel  like  .«la^ 
mandroids  peculiar  to  the  regions  already  in.h.ale.l.  Mil 
which,  according  to  somo  aulhor.,  fojm  but  «no  .pceiw. 
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and  according  to  others  as  many  as  seven.  Fitzinger  has 
named  seven,  and  has  based  his  determination  on  470 
s|iecimens.  According  to  him,  specimens  of  the  genus 
have  been  obtained  from  not  less  than  thirty-one  localities 
in  Carniola  and  Dalmatia.  No  two  of  the  species  are  found 
in  the  same  grotto,  although  the  same  species  may  be  found 
in  different  ones.  Six  of  the  species  come  from  grottoes  of 
Carniola,  and  one  from  a  cave  of  Dalmatia.  They  differ 
chiefly  externally  in  size;  the  tint  of  the  skin,  whether 
rosy  or  yellowish  :  the  shape  of  the  head,  whether  pear- 
shaped,  trianguhir,  or  sub-globular  in  form;  and  also  as 
to  the  eyes,  in  some  these  being  much  larger  than  in  others, 
and  also  differently  plaeed.  Prof.  Cojje  has  also  pointed 
out  some  osteologieal  peculiarities.  The  species  vary  in 
size  from  about  nine  to  twelve  inches  when  full  grown. 
They  are  celebrated  for  the  large  size  of  the  blood-globules; 
these  are  elongated  and  oval,  measuring  about  y^th  of  an 
inch  in  their  long  diameter  and  :f,^gth  of  an  inch  in  their 
short  diameter.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  really  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  allied  forms  Amp/iinma  and 
Siren.  TuiiODOUK  Gill. 

Proteids.  See  ALBUMiNoins.  bv  Pkof.  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pro'teiiie  [Or.  it ptoreveiv,  "  to  be  the  first"].  Mulder 
applied  this  term  to  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
Albuminoids  (which  scej  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash, 
which  he  believeil  to  constitute  the  basal  molecule  of  all 
the  proteids.  Its  formula,  according  to  him,  is  C36H26N4O10. 
Although  this  theory  has  fallen,  the  name  j^'otcids,  being 
very  convenient,  remains  still  in  use.  H.  Wurtz. 

Protel'iclic  [from  Prntela;  Gr.  n-pd,  *'in  front,"  reAoy, 
"extremity  "J,  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ferse, 
closely  allied  to  the  hyicnas.  They  agree  in  form  with  the 
hyaenas,  and  also  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foramina  at  its  base  and  about  the  audi- 
tory buUiE,  but  have  very  peculiar  teeth:  these  are  in 
number  32  (M.  \,  P.  M.  %^'  t'.  \,  I.  §  X  2).  and  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  remote  from  each  other;  no  functional- 
ized  suctorial  molar  is  developed.  The  family  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species,  Proteles  cristntiis,  the  aard-wolf 
or  gray  jackal  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony.  (See 
Aard-Wolf.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Protest.  See  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  Notary 
Public. 

Protest'ant,  a  general  name  comprising  all  the  various 
Christian  denominations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Eastern  churches,  came  into  use  after 
the  second  Diet  of  Spires,  Germany,  in  lo29.  The  major- 
ity of  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  that  all  alterations  in 
religious  matters,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  mass,  should  cease  until  nn  oecumenical 
council  could  be  convoked  and  decide  the  questions  at 
issue.  Against  this  resolution  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspaeh.  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liinoburg,  the  landgrave  of  Ilesse,  the  prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  fourteen  free  cities  of  the  empire  made  a 
solemn  "  protest,"  hence  the  name.  Subsequently,  it  was 
applied  also  to  the  non-German  Reformers,  antl  used  col- 
lectively of  all  denominations  which  freed  themselves  from 
and  protested  against  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
Protestantism.  See  Protestant. 
Pro'teus  [Lat.],  a  name  applied  to  Ffi/pnchthnu  an/jtii- 
inifi,  a  perennibranchiate  bntrachian  of  certain  deep  Aus- 
trian caves.  It  has  rudimentary  eyes,  is  a  foot  long,  white 
or  pinkish,  and  has  four  feeble  legs.  It  is  very  active  in  its 
habits,  and  carefully  shuns  the  light.  It  may  be  the  per- 
manent larval  condition  of  some  higher  form.  It  has  both 
lungs  and  gill-tufts.  Several  other  speoies  or  varieties  are 
described. — Proteus  is  also  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
some  of  the  lowest  microgcopic  Protozoa  (which  see). 

Proteus,  in  classic  mythology,  a  subject,  or  according 
to  some  versions  a  son,  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  of  seals 
he  tended,  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  but  as  he  disliked  prophesying,  he  used  to  escape 
from  those  who  succeeded  in  catching  him  when  he  came 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  sleep  among  the  rocks, 
by  assuming  the  most  horrible  or  disgusting  shapes. 

Protococcus,  an  ill-defined  genus  of  unicellular 
algae,  under  which  KUtzing  includes  a  number  of  species 
placed  by  Rabenhorst  and  others  in  P/ciirocorrjis.  The 
species  of  Protncorrits  consist  of  collections  of  single  cells 
of  a  spherical  shape,  which  are  detached  from  one  another 
and  do  not  adhere  together  in  fours  or  in  aggregated 
groups.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  most  if  not  all 
the  species  are  nothing  but  states  of  Chlamydoraonos  and 
other  related  alga\  in  which  there  is  a  conjugation  of  zo- 
osphores.  According  to  those  who  adopt  Schwendener's 
view  of  the  alo-fungal  nature  of  lichens,  it  is  the  genus 
Protococctis   which  supplies  the  so-called  gonidia  of  the 


lichen  genera  Usnea,  Cladonia^  Parmelia,  Lftconorn,  Levi- 
dea,  etc.  W.  G.  Faui.OW. 

Protog'enes,  b.  at  Caunus,  Caria.  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. ;  lived  mostly  at  Rhodes,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  his  time,  though  he  was 
a  middle-aged  man  when  Ajiellcs  brought  him  into  noto- 
riety. When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged  Rhodes  ho 
refrained  from  attacking  one  of  the  weakest  points  because 
here  was  found  the  masterpiece  of  Protogenes,  fn/i/nun. 
Tins  picituro  was  still  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
When  Pliny  wrote  it  was  in  Rome.  Another  celebrated 
work  of  his  was  T/ie  Suti/r. 

Pro'togine  fGr.  TrpiLros,  "first,"  and  yU'eaBat,  "to  be 
born"],  a  kind  of  granite  or  gneiss  in  whieh  the  miea  is 
wholly  or  largely  replaced  by  talc.  It  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feldspar  for 
the  porcelain-makers, 

Protohippus.  See  Horse,  Fossil,  by  Prof.  0.  C. 
Marsu.  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Protonops'idse  [from  ProUmopsis  ;  Gr.  TrpoTovoi-,  "a 
cord,"  and  oi/zt?,  *'  resemblance  "J,  a  family  of  salamandroids 
represented  by  several  large  species  in  North  America 
and  Eastern  Asia.  The  S]>ecies  want  an  anterior  axial 
cranial  bone;  teeth  are  developed  on  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  palatine  bones;  the  prefrontals  and  pterygoids  are 
both  developed  ;  the  frontals  arc  embraced  by  the  pro- 
longed parietals  and  prefrontals;  the  orbito-sphcnoid  is 
separated  from  the  prootic  by  a  membranous  wall ;  the  oc- 
cipital condyles  sessile  ;  premaxillaries  separated  ;  the  ver- 
tebrai  biconcave;  the  carpus  and  tarsus  cartilaginous.  The 
family  has  been  thus  defined  by  Prof.  Cope  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  genus  Proionop/tis  (  =  Mmopoma)  ot  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Mffjahtbatrttchifs  of  Japan  and  China.  The 
former  has  a  gill-slit  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  hut  in  the 
latter,  although  nearly  allied,  there  is  none.  The  family 
embraces  the  largest  of  living  salamanders,  the  species  of 
Prot(innp>iis  (P.  AUet^hajieusis  and  P.  fnsrus)  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  about  two  feet,  while  the  Mrtjnlnhn- 
trachus  7»fr.r7"Hi?(s,  or  gigantic  salamander  of  Japan,  exceeds 
three  feet  in  length.  The  f^rotonopttis  Alfcfjfiniietisis  is  jiop- 
idariy  known  as  "hellbender,"  and  at  Pittsburg  as  "alli- 
gator."    It  is  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  fishes. 

Theodork  Gill. 
Pro'tophytes  [Protop,hi/ta.  the  *'  first  plants  "],  a  name 
for  a  section  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  cryptogamic  portion 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  includes  the  Alga?  and 
Licbenes — plants  of  the  simplest  structure,  and  whirh 
draw  their  support  directly  from  the  air  and  water:  the 
counterpart  section  being  Hysterophytes,  or  Fungi,  which 
live  upon  decomposing  or  lifeless  or  living  organic  matter. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Endlicher,  but  is  now  rarely 
used.  A.  Grav. 

Pro'toplasm  [Gr.  ttpwto?,  '*  first,"  and  n-Aao-^xa, "  form  "], 
the  fundamental  living  substance,  the  lowest  form  of 
life,  is  an  albuminoid  matter  belonging  to  the  class  of 
protein  compounds,  varying  considerably  in  its  chem- 
ical composition  according  to  circumstances,  existing  in 
forms  of  different  degrees  of  density  from  fluid  to  solid, 
but  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  in  all  its  forms  an 
almost  perfect  homogeneity,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
spontaneous  motion,  of  growing  through  the  assimilation 
of  matters  from  the  surrounding  media,  and  of  reproducing 
its  kind  by  separating  into  new  individuals.  (See  IIihiol- 
OGV,  Evolution,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  ;  and  Huxley, 
Protoplnam  (ISfiS);  James  Ross,  Protoplasm  (1874);  John 
Drysdale,  Protoplasmic  Theory  of  Life  (1S75);  H.  C.  Bas- 
tian,  Eroliftinn  and  the  Orif/in  of  Life  ("  1S76).  J.  H.  Stirling, 
Ai*  rcijards  Protoplasm  (1869),  is  a  criticism  of  the  theory.) 
Protopterus.  See  Fossil  Fishes. 
Protozoa,  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Protract'or  [Lat.  proiroctum],  an  instrument  for  lay- 
ing off  angles  in  plotting.  It  may  be  semicircular,  circu- 
lar, or  rectangular. 

Proudhon'  (Pierre  Josf.ph),  b.  at  Besangon  July  15, 
1800.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he  had  to  break 
off  his  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  city  very 
early,  and  seek  emploj'inent  in  a  printing  establishment 
in  order  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  family.  The  punctu- 
ality with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  as  a  workman, 
the  energy  with  whieh  he  employed  his  spare  time  for  his 
further  eilucation,  and  the  noble  independence  he  showed 
by  declining  in  IS.'iO  an  offer  of  an  editorship  of  a  journal 
because  its  ideas  did  not  coincide  with  his  own, — every 
trait  of  his  earlier  life  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  integrity.  .  In  1837  ho  became  a 
partner  in  a  printing  business,  and  in  1S.3S  the  academy 
of  Besan^on  gave  him  a  stipend  of  1500  franor;  yearly  for 
three  years  as  a  reward  for  an  essay  on  general  grammar 
which  he  had  written  and  added  as  an  appendix  to  a  new 
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edition  of  Abb^*  Bergier's  EUmenta  priniiti/H  den  Lanijuct. 
lie  went  to  Paris  with  his  stipend,  and  sent  in  1840  two 
essays  to  the  academy  uf  IJesun^on — niiniely,  La  Celebra- 
tion (III  Diinanvhc  and  Qu'fit-ct:  tfiic  In  /'ropn'et^  f  In  the 
latter  ho  a.s.*iimcs  that  :^iiiiply  by  being  born  into  the  world 
every  man  has  a  right  to  a  share  of  what  the  world  con- 
tains of  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments:  and  from 
this  assumption  he  develops  his  famous  definition  of  prop- 
erty :  **  La  proprit^tc,  c'cst  le  vol."  The  academy  was.  of 
course,  utterly  scandalized.  It  withdrew  the  stipend,  and 
even  tlireatened  him  with  a  prosecution,  from  whicti,  how- 
ever, it  was  restrained  by  Af.  JJlanqui,  win*  declared  the 
essay  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  From  IS4.'>to  IS47,  Proud- 
hon  lived  in  Lyons  as  superintendent  of  some  carrying 
business  on  the  rivers  Sanne  and  lUione,  but  his  two  largo 
works  from  this  time  were  jjublished  in  Paris,  De  la  Cr^n- 
timi  dc  I'  Orifre  dnrni  V llamanitf'  { ISlH),  in  which  ho  gives  a 
now  theory  of  political  organization;  and  Syndimc  dri 
CtifitratlirtitiuH  4f-'nn>iiti'{ucs  (I8KJ),  in  which  he  criticises 
the  different  schools  of  political  economists  in  France  and 
England  very  severely.  When  the  revolution  of  February 
burst  out  in  Paris,  he  immediately  repaired  to  that  city, 
anil  fApr.  1)  began  the  issue  of  a  daily  paper.  Le  Hepr^- 
scnt'tut  (In  l\nplr,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  most  radical 
opinions,  and  which  in  a  short  time  made  him  immensely 
popular.  It  was  not  his  idea,  as  sinnetimes  stated,  to 
abidish  capital,  but  to  abolish  interest  on  capital,  and 
thereby  transfer  it  from  individuals,  in  whose  Iiands  it  ac- 
cumulates by  impoverishing  the  mass,  to  tho  community. 
lie  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Constituent  .Assembly,  but 
he  s;)on  discovered  that  he  could  do  nothing  there  with  Iiis 
idea's,  as  nobody  would  hear  him  when  he  spoke,  and  ho 
conseq^uently  returned  to  the  press.  He  was  tineil  for  his 
outrageous  sarcasms  and  personalities  against  his  adver- 
saries, but  his  readers  paid  the  fines.  His  p:iper  was  sup- 
pressed for  its  anarchical  tendencies,  but  he  started  a  new 
one.  But  in  Mar.,  1849,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  for  illegal  publications,  ami  he  tied  to  Ge- 
nev.a.  Shnrtly  after,  however,  he  returneil  an<l  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  police.  During  his  imprisonment  ho 
wrote  CitfifefHiona  d'lin  Jievnlnttonnftire,  Grntnite  tin  Credit^ 
and  L't  fli'rohition  soci'afe  demontree  par  le  Coup  d'etat,  in 
which  latter  book  he  showed  that  anarchy  and  Ciesarisra 
were  the  two  only  alternatives  which  Franco  lia<l  to  chooso 
between  at  the  moment  of  the  conp  d'ttat.  After  his  lib- 
oration  he  lived  retired  for  a  long  time,  but  ho  had  to  fleo 
on^e  more  after  the^publication  of  Ihz  la  Jnxtirc  dann  la 
liertduti'tn  etdfint  I' Er/linc.  (l^jH),  for  which  book  ho  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  iraprisrinment  and  a  fine  of  4000 
francs.  In  IHOO,  when  Xapoleon  granted  an  amnesty  for 
all  jjress  offences,  he  returned  t »  Paris.  D.  at  Paris  Jan. 
I'J,  ISGJ.  Proudhon  was  an  eminently  talented  man.  but, 
like  many  gifted  men  who  have  read  much  in  a  <iesultory 
way,  but  never  enjoyed  a  systematic  education,  his  power- 
ful reasoning  led  him  utterly  astray,  because  his  premises 
were  wrong.  If  it  were  true  that  to  be  b)rn  in  tlie  Wi)rld 
involves  by  itself  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  world,  tho  con- 
clusion that  our  jirescnt  institution  of  property  is  only  a 
sort  of  robbery  would  be  j)orfectly  valid.  ThiTo  is  no 
break  in  Proudhon's  reasoning.  But  the  i)rcmise  is  wrong. 
How  can  natural  existence  give  to  man  a  right  which  it 
does  not  give  to  tho  tiger?  Or  if  man  .shall  begin  society 
by  giving  to  the  tiger  what  is  tho  tiger's  due,  how  much 
will  there  be  left  to  himself?  Proudhon's  stylo  is  striking 
and  pitiiy.  but  never  eloquent,  and  sometimes  tho  singu- 
larly mechanical  mr)vement  of  his  reasoning  produces 
nothing  but  empty  and  almost  absurd  paradoxes. 

Cl.EMKNS  PkTKRSEN. 

Proul,  ratlirr.     See  Maiiony  (Fuanci.s). 

Prova'na  di  Collc^no  fGiAnvro),  b.  at  Turin  in 
171U  ;  d.  at  Baveno  in  ISjCi.  He  made,  as  captain  of  artil- 
lery, tho  Russian  campaign  with  Napoleon,  antl  on  the  fall 
of  tho  emperor  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  dovt»tcd 
himself  to  physical  and  military  science.  Prince  Carlo 
Alberto  made  him  his  equerry,  and  ho  endeavored  to  in- 
spire tho  prince  with  those  liberal  ideas  which  wore  ])ro- 
ctaiined  in  tbo  movements  of  IS'JI.  Being  compromised 
in  these  movements,  ho  was  forced  into  exile,  and.  with 
other  liberal  Italians,  fought  in  Portugal,  Spain,  ami  (Jrccee. 
At  a  later  perio<l  ho  was  ajtpointcd  prf>fessor  of  geolngy  at 
Bordeaux;  in  IS4I  established  himself  in  Khironco,  where 
ho  pursucil  his  geological  rosea rt-hcs  till  IH  (S,  when  ho 
hastened  to  tho  battle-ficM  in  Lumbardy.  .After  acting 
some  time  as  minister  of  war.  he  was  elected  senator  of  tho 
Subalpino  kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the  deputation  which 
carrioil  to  Carlo  Alberto,  then  in  Oporto,  the  address  of  tho 
Subalpine  I'arliament.  in  is;i2  was  appointed  minister 
from  Piedmont  to  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  took 
command  of  the  military  division  of  (ienoa.  Collegno 
wrote  various  papers  on  geology,  which  were  published  at 


Paris  between  1838  and  1844.     In  1847  appeared  at  Turin 

his  Elemeitti  di  freolu^ia  prntica  c  Uorica. 

Provencal'  Language,  called  also  Langae  d'Oc 
{the  •'  language  of  oc  "j,  because  oc  was  it^i  word  for  "  yes," 
instead  of  the  oni  (formerly  oU)  of  tho  N'ortbcrn  Fren<b. 
which  was  called  the  Laufjn^.  d'mt.  The  Provencal  was 
the  niosL  important  of  the  su-called  Uomancc  language-. 
It  is  still  a  spoken  tongue.  There  are  in  France  (C^if/ia 
Almmtach.  lS7J)8ome  lM,GOJ,l)00  people  who  speak  Pro- 
vencal and  its  dialects,  besides  :;o.ft()n  CaUilans  in  Roufil- 
lon  and  vicinity;  and  in  Spain  the  languages  called  Cat- 
alan. Valeuciau,  Mallorquin,  and  Minorquin  arc  full  of 
Provencal  elements.  It  was  once  spoken  in  Xorlhern 
Italy.  It  is  a  much  soaer  and  more  flowing  language 
than  tho  true  French,  and  abounds  in  Latinisuis.  Its  ex- 
tensive poetical  literature  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  at  pre#- 
ent  it  is  chiefly  a  colloquial  tongue.  (See  FitKsrn  Lax- 
GUAci:  A\n  LiTiMcATURE,  and  TnouvfiitKs,  by  Phop.  J.  R. 
Lowell,  D.  C.  L.) 

Provence',  an  old  province  of  France,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Alps  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  Var.  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Basse!>- 
Alpes,  and  Vauclusc.  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin 
Provinciti,  by  which  the  Romans  pre-eminently  designated 
it.  After  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  empire  Provence  came 
into  contact  with  the  Goths  and  the  .\rabs,  and  during  tho 
Middle  Ages  it  was  ruled  by  independent  counts.  In  tho 
twelfth  century  this  land,  celebrated  for  its  delightful  cli- 
mate, its  beautiful  air,  its  roses,  and  its  fruits,  produced 
the  famous  Provencal  songs.  In  1481  it  was  annexed  to 
the  French  crown  by  Louis  XI. 

Prov'erbs  [Lat.  proverhium],  popular  sayings  which 
give  a  general  idea  in  a  concentrated,  pithy,  and  striking 
form.  It  is  the  form  which  makes  a  saying  popular  and 
establishes  it  as  a  proverb,  not  the  idea.  The  idea  is  in 
many  proverbs,  even  the  most  frequently  used,  rather  triv- 
ial, a  mere  truism,  but  when  the  form  is  captivating  by  its 
witticism  or  suggestive  by  its  queerncss,  people  take  pleas- 
ure in  rejieating  the  saying,  though  pcrhajis  only  in  a  hu- 
morous or  ironical  way.  Thus,  proverbs  become  invalu- 
able as  materials  for  the  study  of  languages,  and  especially 
for  that  of  style.  There  is  no  belter  means  of  ascertaining 
the  inner  psychological  structure  of  a  language,  the  turn 
of  its  imagination,  the  color  of  its  feeling,  its  genuine 
power  of  expression,  its  idiom,  its  style,  than  the  study 
uf  its  proverbs;  and  to  follow  a  proverb  in  its  wanderings 
from  one  language  to  another  gives  the  most  curious  hints 
with  respect  to  the  individual  character  of  these  languages. 
Xevertheless.  as  the  idea  of  a  proverb  generally  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  frequently  repeated  or  otherwise  striking 
and  decisive  experience,  the  proverb  is  often  uscil  by  tho 
people  as  a  moral  or  prudential  rule,  and  thus  it  becomes 
an  historical  document  of  considerable  interest.  Tho 
proverbs  referring  to  the  Roman  Catludic  clergy  in  tho 
fifteenth  century,  to  the  French  ]>hysi''ians  in  tho  sixteenth 
and  seventeentii,  to  the  lawyers  of  tho  German  imperial 
chancellory  in  the  eeventcenth  and  eighteenth,  to  the  Kng- 
lish  game-laws,  antl  t»  the  officers  of  the  Ru.--sian  or  ,\mcr- 
ican  civil  service  in  our  ilays.  are  rough  but  powerful  his- 
t(»rical  illustrations;  and  the  study  of  a  good  c<dlection  — 
for  instance,  of  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  Spani»ih.  or  Danish 
proverbs — gives  a  rich  insight  into  the  respective  diameters 
of  those  nations.  It  was  Erasmus  who  in  nio.lern  linuM 
brought  proverbs  into  fashion.  His  .((/ft./iu  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1600.  and  were  soon  followed  by  colleclionj*  of 
national  proverbs  almost  in  every  country  :  as,  for  inslnnco. 
Peter  Laale,  Adatfi'n  Latino- /tauica  ((^»|lenhag^n,  1500); 
Johan  Agricola,  Ocmrinv  Sprikirurrdf  (Wittemherg.  I.^:*S); 
Ferdinand-Nufiez  do  Guzman.  Hr/raneM  ^  /'r„rrrln'..a  (Sal- 
amanca, liiJ);  Florio,  professor  in  the  Italian  languftgo 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  fiiardino  di  Jiirrealinne  {1'j9\), 
containing  about  (5000  Italian  proverbs,  etc.  Fr«in  time 
to  time  these  collections  were  enlarged  and  revised,  ttr  su- 

Iierseded  by  new  ones.  *»:*  which  tluro  exi-(s  n  great  num 
ler  in  French.  Fngtish.  au'l  German  literatures,  Mud  which 
at  different  times  seciu  to  have  been  favorite  rending  with 
many  people.  The  paramount  importance  wliieh  iho  idea 
of  niitionalitv  obtain-*  in  the  eivilieatiuii  (.f  the  ninctp«<nth 
century  has  made  the  pro\erb-<  of  ibe  different  n«lioni«  an 
object  of  special  study,  and  called  forth  cidleclion*  uf 
proverbs  not  only  from  China,  llindof>lAn.  Persia,  and  Ara- 
bia, but  from  alino-t  evrry  n<"»k  and  corner  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  iir.  f  tlie^e  e.dl.vtions  is  Iho  Finn 

ish.  >VoH^.i   -to'M  -  •     MelMnelnrs.   Isr.M;  and 

one  of  tho  most   u     .  .  '  "f  the   whole  movement  i* 

the  dictionary  of  German  pmverb*  by   Wander,  /trnitrh*- 
Sprii'htriirtfr  L^rirnn,  itf  which  the  first  voluuie  wa*  pub 
limbed  in  isi".;.  e-.nlaining  itbiul  4.'i.OflO  German  i»nncrl>«. 
with   al> 'lit   I.).t"Mii  ...irre«p -n  ling  pr.iverhi   fn.in  the   Rohe 
mi:in,   Ii.-.i.l>     I'll  -h-ii.  1  i-n    li.  .iiid  -th.r  1  tii  .•  j  i..*.-*         \'. 
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however,  passionate  industry  and  abstract  enthusiasm, 
mixed  together  into  a  sort  of  collector  mania,  arc  not 
enough  to  make  a  good  collection  of  proverbs,  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  most  modern  collections  contain  a  great  deal 
of  trash,  and  the  rich  materials  now  gathered  still  wait 
for  a  new  Erasmus  to  select,  arrange,  and  illustrate. 

Clemen's  Peteusen. 

Proverbs,  Book  of.  This  title  comes  through  the 
Vulgate  from  its  (Jrcek  equivalent.  Ilapot^iai.  in  the  Pep- 
tuagint.  The  term  proverb.  Iiowever,  as  ap]»lied  to  the 
species  of  divine  utterance  which  the  bonk  contains,  must 
be  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation  in  order  to  make  it  em- 
brace all  the  varieties  of  expression  comprised  in  the  col- 
lection. The  original  Hebrew  term  {innHh<ih  means  prop- 
erly a  '*  comparison."  and  in  this  connection  has  reference 
to  the  relations  which  the  various  subjects  touched  upon 
have  to  divine  or  human  truths  or  concerns,  .and  which  are 
most  naturally  expressed  by  comparisons.  But  as  every 
utterance  of  a  truth  involves  a  comparison,  we  find  in- 
cluded in  the  book  apophthegms,  maxims,  enigmas  {"dark 
sayings"  in  the  English  version),  and  sometimes  longer 
connected  discourses  of  the  same  didactic  nature. 

It  is  said  in  1  Kings  v.  12  that  Solomon  spoke  3000 
proverbs.  Those  of  tliem  which,  uttered  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  were  of  essential  and  permanent  spiritual 
and  moral  worth  were  compiled  Into  one  collection,  includ- 
ing chs.  i.-xxix.  of  the  whole  book.  A  superscription 
prefixed  to  each  of  their  three  main  divisions  assigns  it  to 
Solomon.  The  first  division  (chs.  i.-ix.)  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  wisdom  and  an  exhortation  to  its  pursuit. 
The  second  {chs.  x.-xxiv.)  contains  individual  proverbs, 
and  in  its  latter  part  brief  proverbial  discourses.  The 
third  (chs.  xxv.-xxix.).  though  written  by  Solomon,  was 
not  edited  by  him.  but  only  compiled  by  a  learned  society 
under  Uczekiah  (ch.  xxvi.).  In  chs.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  we 
have  three  appendices.  The  first  is  by  an  author  known 
to  us  only  by  the  name  Agur  given  to  him  in  ch.  xxx.  1  ; 
the  second  (ch.  xxxi.  1-9)  contains  precepts  for  a  King 
Lemuel  given  by  his  mother.  Lemuel  (*^  one  belonging  to 
God")  is  clearly  only  a  symbolical  name,  and  a  general 
resemblance  in  style  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  final  section  (ch.  xxxi.  10-31),  was  also  written 
by  Agur. 

While  the  Psalms  represented  the  inner  religious  experi- 
ence of  God's  people  under  the  Law.  the  Proverbs  exhibit  ! 
the  results  of  reflection  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  : 
of  its  precepts  in  the  concerns  of  life.     Their  enforcement   \ 
and  manifold  illustration  of  the  practical    bearings   and  | 
utility  of  the  previous  portions  of  revelation  account  for   ! 
the  insertion  of  the  book  in  the  canon,  and  the  selection  I 
and  inspiration  of  Solomon  as  its  chief  author.     This  col- 
lection of  proverbs  differs  from  all  others,  national  or  in- 
dividual, not  merely  in  its  more  profound  wisdom,  but  also 
in  its  exh.austive  treatment  of  religious  and  moral  themes, 
which  it  occupies  as  an  exclusive  field.    J.  F.  McCtrdy. 

Prov'idence  [(xr-vrpoi/oca:  Lat./jrorjWe»^«],  in  theology, 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  God  upholds,  preserves, 
and   governs    the  entire   universe  which   he  has  created. 
Like  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  immediately  derived, 
it  implies  not  only  foresight,  but  forethought,  preparation, 
or  provision  for,  and  therefore  control,  government.      The 
scriptural  doctrine  affirms  at  the  same  time  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  God  and  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
man.     It  is  removed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Stoic-   [ 
ism  and  the  rigid  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  on  the  other  from   i 
the  Epicurean  affirmation  that  it  is  an  unworthy  conde-  ! 
scension  of  the  Deity  to  concern  himself  about  the  aflfairs   j 
of  men.    (Pliny.  Hist.  Xttt,.  ii.  4  m-q.)     It  includes   the  | 
two   essential   ideas  of  preservation  and  of  government. 
Preservation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aontinuous  crea-   I 
tion,  into  which  some  resolve  it,  since  (1)  this  would  con- 
found two  ideas  essentially  distinct;  (2)  wouhl  deny  the  \ 
reality  of  second  causes:   (3)  would  logically  destroy  the  ,; 
responsibility  of  man ;  and  (4)  refer  everything  to  the  im-  j 
mediate  act  of   God.     The  scriptural  affirmation  is.  th.at 
<iod  upholds  all  things  by  the  wtprd  of  his  ]tower — that  his  i 
agency  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  continued  existence  of 
his  creatures  and  in  the  operations  of  nature.     "By  him 
all  things  consist,"  Col.  i.  17:  "In  him  we  live  andmove 
and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii.  28.     The  extent  of  prov- 
idence is  unlimited.     It  includes  all  the  creatures  of  God,  . 
intelligent  and  non-intelligent,  since  nothing  is  so  high  as 
to  be  above  his  control,  nor  anything  so  minute  as  to  be 
beneath  his  notice.     The  end  of  providence  is  the  realizing 
of  the  divine  plan  in  the  universe.     The  end  is  infinitely 
wise,  holy,  and  beneficent.     The  means  are  such  as  are  best 
adapted  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  this  end.     In- 
stead of  chance,  or  necessity,  or  inexorable  fate,  to  which  : 
gods    and   men    are  equally   subject,  the   doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  substitutes  the  intelligent  control  of  the  om-  | 


nipotont  and  omnipresent  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with 
designs  as  gracious  as  they  are  vast  and  inscrutable.  The 
method  of  providence — h<nc  it  is  that  God  governs  the 
world  consistently  with  the  liberty  of  rational  beings — is 
to  us  incomprehensible. 

That  there  are  powers,  unseen  and  supernatural,  oper- 
ating to  sustain  an<I  control  both  nature  and  man  seems  to 
be  the  instinctive  faith  of  tho  race,  aside  from  the  special 
teaching  of  revelation.  This  imparts  a  deep  significance 
to  many  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  The  belief  in  a  jirovl- 
dence  of  some  kind  seems  wullnigh  universal.  It  is  affirmed 
or  implied  in  the  writings  of  ancient  classical  poets  and 
phibtsophcrs.  although  disfigured  with  crude  aud  unwor- 
thy coiifcjilions  of  tlie  divine  nature  or  character.  Cicero 
in  his  iJialogues.  iJc  Xnt.  Dcm-uin,  states  at  consiiler.able 
length  the  sjieculations  of  the  most  distinguished  ]»hiloso- 
phers  among  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  on  the  existence, 
attributes,  and  providence  of  a  Divine  Being.  In  lib.  ii., 
while  allowing  the  principle  of  pantheism— that  God  is 
the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  Goil — he  affirms  the  ex- 
istence of  minor  deities,  and  then  argues  in  favor  of  the 
divine  government  and  providence — (1)  from  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  which  implies  their  actual  control  of  the  world  ; 
(2)  from  the  laws  of  nature — nature,  properly  interpreted, 
being  another  name  for  (iod  :  and  (.'!)  from  the  order,  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  wisdom  manifested  in  the  works  of 
creation.  Although  not  very  complete  or  satisfactory,  the 
argument  shows  the  tendency  of  iihilosophic  thought  un- 
aided by  revelation.    (See  also  Tnsr..  Disp.  i.  49  et  n(.) 

The  doctrine  of  providence  was  affirmed  with  great 
unanimity  by  the  most  distinguished  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  maintained  with  equal  subtleness  of  dis- 
crimination and  strength  of  argument.  The  objections, 
too,  early  brought  against  the  doctrine,  were  nearly  tho 
same  as  those  revived  and  reaffirmed  in  our  day.  By  some 
it  was  held  to  be  unnecessary,  or  an  implication  of  imjjcr- 
fect  work  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  rudely  supplemented 
afterward.  Others  "maintained  that  God  concerncil  him- 
self only  about  the  genus,  but  not  about  the  sjjecies,"  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  general  and  a  special  providence — 
fjnhernntio  (jenerulis  and  (/iihernrttio  spectafis.  Still  others 
held  it  to  be  derogatory  to  the  Supreme  Deity  to  suppose 
that  he  would  condescend  to  notice  the  small  concerns  of 
men.  Origen  represents  Cclsus  as  affirming  that  God  in- 
terferes as  little  with  the  affairs  of  men  as  with  those  of 
monkeys  and  flics.  The  opposite  and  Christian  view  of 
this  article  of  faith  was  eloquently  maintained  in  the  East 
and  the  West  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  by  Augustine 
and  Salvian.  Augustine  especially  objects  to  the  compari- 
son *f  ilod  to  a  master-builder,  whose  work  reuiains  though 
he  himself  withdraws.  ''  The  world  would  at  once  cease 
to  exist,"  he  says,  ''  if  God  were  to  deprive  it  of  his  pres- 
ence." Nearly  two  centuries  earlier,  about  A.  P.  230,  Mi- 
nucius  Felix,  in  his  apologetic  dialogue  entitled  Ortavhts, 
in  a  passage  of  singular  beauty,  says:  "Nee  nobis  de 
nostra  frequentia  blandiamur;  multi  nobis  videmur,  sed 
Deo  admodum  pauci  sumus ;  nos  gentes  nationesque  dis- 
tinguimus :  Deo.  una  domus  est  mundus  hie  totus.  Reges 
tantum  regni  sui  per  officia  ministrorum  universa  novere; 
Deo  iniliciis  non  opus  est.  Non  solum  in  oculis  ejus,  sed 
et  in  sinu  vivimus." 

Tho  doctrine  of  providence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  government  of  law.  The  Scriptures  affirm  that 
God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the  author  of 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  surely  change  or 
suspend  or  overrule  them.  But  he  does  not  govern  the 
world  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a  fixed  plan  ami  for  a 
great  end.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  ordinances  of  God. 
but  a  man  even  may  use  some  powers  of  nature  to  control 
or  limit  other  powers.  So,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  and  with 
a  method  infinitely  more  perfect,  may  the  Creator  control 
that  which  he  has  made.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  may 
act  directly  upon  the  rational  mind,  as  one  finite  mind 
may  seek  to  modify  another;  or  upon  both  nature  and 
spirit  by  methods  to  us  now,  and  perhaps  always,  incom- 
prehensible. 

Some  of  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  are  the  following : 
(1)  It  is  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  infinite 
in  intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power;  (2)  from 
the  evidence  of  intelligence  and  design  in  nature:  (3) 
from  the  evidences  in  history  of  moral  order  and  law. 
History  would  otherwise  be  a  tangled  skein  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  without  significance,  and  incapable  of 
harmony  or  intelligent  interpretation.  The  story  of  races 
and  nations,  the  epochs  which  seem  to  mark  the  move- 
ments of  society  and  the  ])rogrcss  of  civilization,  would 
lose  their  importance,  and  our  hope  for  the  world  would 
vanish,  if  we  destroy  the  reality  an<l  the  end  of  providen- 
tial control.  (4)  From  the  experience  of  individuals, 
which  may  be  misinterpreted,  but  cannot  be  overlooked 
altogether.     (5)  The  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures:  (n) 
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in  the  pasgages  which  indicate  or  declare  the  government 
of  (fod  over  natiire.  over  irrational  nniiiuili^^  over  men  and 
nations;  ('>)  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men — e.if.  Abraham, 
Moses,  Klijah.  Saul,  David.  Daniel,  Paul;  (c)  in  the  Jew- 
ish history.  eonHpicuously  everywhere:  {d)  in  jiasf^a^cs 
which  nfliriu  the  truth  of  iiropheey;  (e)  and  in  those 
which  aflirm  tlie  etRcacy  of  ])niyer. 

New  interest,  if  n<it  importance,  has  been  {^iven  to  this 
subject  by  the  tendency  of  inrnlcrn  speculative  thou<;bt. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  vnluminous.  Some  of 
the  most  important  works  which  treat  of  the  history  of 
opinion,  are — («)  in  philosophy:  Ritter's  I/iMtori/  of  Phil- 
oaofiht/  (12  vols.);  J/i'stor}/  of  Ancient  I'h'ihtaitphif  (4  vols.), 
transiuteil  from  the  first  volumes  of  the  {general  history  by 
A.  J.  AV.  .Morrison  ;  Ucberwe;j;'s  I/iittori/  of  /*/ii(oHftfffii/f 
translated  by  I'rof.  G.  S.  Morris  (2  vols.),  '{b)  In  tlieol- 
ogv  :  Xeander's  (ieueral  I/ittmicn  nf  the  Christian  lieliifion 
utiil  Chnrrh,  translated  by  Prof.  Torrey  (5  vola.) ;  llagen- 
bach's  /ftHtiirif  of  /Joctn'nrK,  translated  by  Prof.  II.  U. 
Smith  (2  vols.};  Van  Oosterzee.  Chrintiini  D'njimtt>rH  (2 
vols.),  in  "  Thcologiciil  and  Philosophical  Library."  edited 
by  Profs.  Smith  and  SchalV;  Knapp's  (IhriHtinn  Tfieolof/iff 
translated  by  Pres.  Leonard  Woods;  and  Kev.  Dr.  Charles 
llodgc's  S'l/titeiintttc  Theolofjij  {'.\  vols.).  S.  G.  Bbow.v. 

l*rov'idence,  county  of  Rhode  IslancI,  bounded  N, 
anil  K.  by  Massachusetts  and  W.  by  ('(mnceticut.  Area, 
41.'i..'!  pq.  ni.  It  is  uneven,  :ind  in  part  nut  naturally  fcitilc. 
but  is  in  general  well  cultivated  and  productive.  Market- 
garden  products,  potatoes,  and  hay  arc  extensively  raised. 
Limestone  is  obtained  in  some  places,  and  a  hard,  stony 
anthracite  was  formerly  mined.  It  has  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  clothin'?,  flour,  hardware, 
iron  and  eastings,  jewelry,  leather,  machinery,  metallic 
wares,  woollens,  serews,  carriages,  saddlery,  boots,  shoes, 
furniture,  worsteds,  soap,  candles,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  goods.  Traversed  by  Boston  and  Providence  and 
Worcester,  Ilartfcjrd  Providence  and  Fiskhill,  Providence 
and  Stonington.  Providence  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  other 
railroads.  Providence,  the  capital,  is  also  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  coastwise  trade.     P.  H'J, I'JO. 

Providence,  p. -v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  775. 

Providence,  tp.,  H;vrdin  co.,  la.     P.  1335. 

Providence,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1155. 

Providence,  v..  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1936. 

Providence,  v.,  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.     P.  520. 

Providence,  v.,  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1516. 

Providence,  tp.,  Lucas  co..  0.     P.  863. 

Providence,  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.     P.  1906. 

Providence,  ]).-v.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  Delaware  and 
Ilndsiui  K.  11.,  included  in  the  city  of  Seranton. 

Providence,  a  port  of  entry,  the  second  city  in  Now 
England,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Providence  oo.,  and  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Isian<l.  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Xarragansctt  Bay.  ;{'>  miles  fr'»m  the 
ocean,  about  17S  miles  N.  K.  from  Xew  York,  and  41 
S.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  on  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  rail- 
road communication  between  those  two  cities;  hit.  W°  49' 
22"  N..  Ion.  71°  2P  4S"  W.  Two  small  rivers,  uniting  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  ilivide  it  into  three  portions — the  E. 
side,  the  W.  side,  and  the  Tenth  ward.  Tiro  W.  side  und 
the  Tenth  ward  contain,  each,  nearly  6  sq.  m.  of  territory, 
and  the  E.  side  more  than  3,  making  1  L76  sq.  ra.  within 
the  limits  of  the  eity.  The  surface  of  Providence  is  very 
uneven  :  the  E.  side  rises,  in  some  jilaces  quite  abruptly, 
to  a  height  of  over  200  feet,  and  is  generally  considerably 
ab:»ve  tide-water  :  the  W.  side  is  moHly  an  extended  sandy 
].lain.  its  highest  elevjition  about  "S  feet  above  the  harbor ; 
the  Tenth  ward  cimtains  much  farming  land,  with  hills  of 
considerable  height  and  eorrosponiling  valleys.  In  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  city,  forming  the  head-waters 
of  Xarragansctt  Bay,  is  the  Cove,  of  an  elliptical  form,  I 
mile  in  cinMunfercnee.  surnuinded  by  a  park  filled  with 
fine  shade  trees,  and  though  sadly  neglecteil,  it  is.  In  its 
situation  and  capabilities,  one  of  the  most  attnietivo  fea- 
tures of  any  city  in  this  cnuntry. 

The  city  is  divided  into  111  wards,  and  its  government  is 
veslo  1  in  a  mayor,  with  I  alderman  and  \  councilmen  from 
each  ward.  Some  of  the  mojit  important  expenses  of  the 
government  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1S75,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  public  schools,  $217,160;  s-diool-lmuses  and  lids. 
$lH»,9,')y;  fire  department,  $128,665:  lighting  streets, 
$141,965;  highways,  $229. ISl:  p.dice,  $22S.r»:;i) :  opening 
streets,  $1SI.S92.  Several  hundred  street  gaslights  in  the 
central  ])ortion  of  the  city  are  lighted  simultaneously  by 
electricity.  Providence  has  no  lar;;e  public  parks.  The 
two  most  important  arc  Uoger  Willianis  i*ark.  and  Field's 
Point.  The  former  e^mtains  102.6  acres,  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  eity  in  Nov.,   IS7I,  by  tho  will  of 


Miss  Betsy  Williams,  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  as 
a  ])iiblie  park  and  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  her 
ancestor.  Field's  Point  contains  37  acres,  with  Halt  water 
on  both  sides,  and  delightfully  t-iluatcd  for  health  and  re- 
creation in  the  summer  heuson.  There  are  in  Providence 
10  lines  of  hurse  railroads  radiating  from  Market  Squure, 
near  the  geographical  centre,  lo  every  portion  of  the  eiiy 
and  to  the  neighboring  towns.  They  are  all  owned  by  one 
company,  and  are  under  excellent  management.  I'rov- 
idencc  began  a  new  era  of  prosperity  by  the  introduction 
of  water  from  Pawtuxet  River,  6  miles  dirtaut.  in  .Nov., 
1871.  The  waterworks  up  to  Sept.  30,  ls75,  bad  cost 
$1,513,205,  and  the  receipts  to  the  same  date  had  been 
$640,834.  The  water  is  excellent,  and  the  supply  ample 
for  2,000.000  peojile.  At  the  present  time  (.Ian.,  1^76) 
there  arc  903  hydrants  di^'tributcd  through  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city,  each  capable  of  throwing  from  four  lo 
six  largo  streams  of  water  over  the  highest  buildings,  and 
enabling  the  fire  department  to  dispen.-e  almttst  entirely 
with  the  use  of  steam  fire-engines.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  water  eoiiniii-^-iotM-rs  the  i-ity  is  rapidly  ronstrncliii'; 


a  comprehensive  and  scientitic  system  of  sewerage.  Tho 
sewer  department  has  already  expended  $1.I20,21M  for  this 
object.  The  city  has  long  been  well  known  for  its  elej:ant 
and  spacious  private  residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  extensive  grounds,  but  its  public  buildinirs  have  not 
been  specially  noteworthy.  Recently,  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress is  fast  changing  the  aspect  of  (he  city  in  this  respect. 
We  may  name  the  city  hall,  built  of  granite,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  lN78  at  an  expense  of  $750,000;  the  Butler  F\- 
ehange.  a  large  building  of  iron  for  stores  and  ofliees  ;  tic 
.Arcade,  built  in  182S  at  a  cost  of  $130,000,  and  still  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  Iht"  country  :  tho  Si-itc  b*Hue. 


The  Slfllo-houM'  at  I'rovMrnco,  II.  I. 


huilt  In  I7fi2;  several  very  flno  buildingi*  crrotod  by  in- 
surance companies:  and  the  NarragnnTtI  Hold,  hnilt  of 
brick,  Boven  slorlos  high,  and  to  be  cuinplctotl  in  I>7'" 
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cost  of  about  $800,000.     The  court-house  and  the  library 

buildinj^  of  Brown  University,  now  builtJinj^,  will  bo  among 
the  finest  iirchiteetura!  orniiments  of  thti  city. 

There  arc  70  church  organizations  in  Providence,  the 
four  denominations  having;  the  largest  number  being — 
Baptist  and  Free  Baptist,  18  :  Episcopalian,  12  ;  Methodist 
and  Roman  Catholic,  10  each.  Only  a  few  of  the  church 
edifices  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  First  Baptist,  built  in 
177i>.  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  spire;  the  First  Unitarian, 
St.  John's  Episcopal,  and  the  Beneficent  Congregational 
are  among  the  older  and  well-known  church  edifices, 
though  some  more  recent  are  still  more  expensive.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  Providence  are  numerous  and 
well  supported.  The  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  in- 
cor])or;itcd  in  184i,  with  invested  funds  amounting  to 
$1)11.00(1,  and  having  about  150  patients  at  the  jtrescnt 
time,  is  delightfully  situated,  with  extensive  grounds,  both 
cultivated  and  native  woodland,  on  the  W.  bank  of  See- 
konk  River.  From  the  beginning  this  hospital  !ias  main- 
tained a  high  reputation  fir  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  Khoile  Island  Hospital,  opened  for  patients  Oct.  1, 
1868,  at  a  cost  of  §450,000,  had  during  the  last  official  year 
438  patients,  at  an  expense  of  $:i.'),20S.  The  Home  for 
Aged  Women  has  a  fine  brick  structure  erected  on  a  bluff" 
overlooking  the  bay  at  a  cost  of  Sol), 01)0.  The  Colored 
Orphan  Shelter  has  about  .tO  inmates ;  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  constantly  cares  for  about  100  white  orphans;  the 
Providence  Nursery  ami  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Dexter  Asylum,  for  the  use  of 
the  city  poor,  is  a  large  brick  edifice  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation and  surrounded  by  3U  acres  of  land  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  It  has  about  125  inmates.  This  es- 
tate, with  considerable  other  property,  was  given  to  the 
town  of  Providence  in  1S27  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by 
a  benevolent  citizen,  Mr.  Ebcnezcr  Knight  Dexter.  The 
income  from  the  property  is  suflScient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Dexter  Asylum.  The  Rhode  Island 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  ISfiO,  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  has  175  orphans  in  a  fine  building  on 
Prairie  avenue.  The  incorporated  educational  iustitutions 
of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  are  of  a  high 
character.  Brown  University,  a  Baptist  institution,  though 
under  a  very  liberal  charter  and  management,  was  estab- 
lished in  AVarren  in  17(>4  and  removed  to  Providence  in 
1770.  It  occuffies  extensive  and  highly  eligible  grounds  on 
the  high  land  E.  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  valuable 
library  of  45,000  volumes,  and  a  large  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  An  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  in- 
crease largely  the  end[)wment  of  the  university.  There 
are  now  16  professors  and  255  students.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Boarding  School,  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  has  a  large  estate  on  the  high  land  near  the 
Dexter  Asylum,  is  liberally  endowed,  and  has  180  pupils, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  The  female  acad- 
emy of  thei^aered  Heart  of  Jesus,  established  in  1873,  oc- 
cu}>ies  a  fine  estate  in  the  Tenth  ward  and  has  35  boarders. 
Besides  this,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  D  academies  and 
free  schools  in  the  city,  with  2759  pupils  (1092  boys,  1667 
girls)  at  this  date  (Jan.,  1876),  The  public  schools  of 
Providence  consist  of  one  high  school  and  another  in  l>rog- 
ress,  11  grammar.  31  intermediate,  and  36  primary  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  Nov.,  1875, 
was  11,862,  and  Jhe  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30, 1875,  was  $217,160,  besides  $110,050  spent 
during  the  year  for  school-houses  ami  lots.  The  libraries 
in  Providence  render  efficient  aid  in  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  Athenaeum  was  incorporate  1  in  1836,  and  now 
has  a  capacious  stone  building  with  a  well-filled  reading- 
room  and  a  valuable  library  of  35,100  volumes.  The 
Friends'  School,  Crown  University,  the  Franklin  Lyceum, 
the  Franklin  Society,  the  Mechanics'  Association,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other  societies  have  each 
valuable  libraries. 

Providence  has  4  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  6  weekly,  and  2 
monthly  newspapers. 

The  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  Providence 
are — the  Stnte  ])rison,  the  Providence  county  jail,  and  the 
Providence  Reform  School.  The  prison  and  jail  ore  in  one 
building  and  under  the  same  management,  and  had  on 
Jan.  1.  1876,  56  State  jirisoners  and  191  inmates  of  the  jail. 
A  new  State  prison  is  building  at  the  State  farm,  6i  miles 
from  the  city,  to  which  these  prisoners  will  be  removed. 
The  Providence  Reform  School,  established  in  1850,  is  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at 
Toekwolten,  overlooking  the  bay,  is  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  annually  by  the  city  council,  and 
has  an  average  of  nearly  200  inmates,  of  whom  about  30 
are  girls. 

There  are  12  State  banks  in  Providence,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  stock  of  .$2,861,500;  also  25  national  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  $15,646,800.     There  are  also  9  savings 


banks  in  the  city,  with  deposits  on  Nov.  27, 1875,  amount- 
ing to  $25,098,684,  divided  among  46,174  depositors. 

Providence  is  the  centre  of  a  largo  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  has  an  extensive  trade,  especially  in 
cloths,  chemicals,  dyestufts,  eoal,  etc.  During  the  year 
1875  the  sales  of  jirint  cloths  alone  in  the  city  amounted  to 
3.321,780  pieces  of  40  yards  each,  equal  to  75,563  miles  of 
cloth.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  year  1874,  but 
was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  amount  in  1869. 
The  commerce  of  Providence  is  nu)stly  coastwise.  During 
the  year  1875  there  were  6404  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Prov- 
idence, of  which  91  only  were  foreign.  The  amount  of 
duties  collected  during  the  year  was  ^^203, 671.  Some  of 
the  receipts  by  vessels  and  by  railroad  were  as  follows: 
cotton,  bales.  249,897;  Hum-',  barrels,  345,440;  grain, 
bushels,  2,107.000;  coal,  tons,  691,847.  Providence  is 
largely  a  manufacturing  city,  and  besides  those  within  its 
own  limits  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  very  extensive 
manufacturing  district,  particularly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  yarns,  etc.  For  the  year  ending  .luly  1.  1S75,  within 
the  city  limits,  the  value  of  the  jiroducts  of  woollen  ni:iji- 
ufactures  was  $4,291,573;  of  the  cotton  manufactures, 
$1,874,300;  of  calico  prints,  $3,850,828;  and  of  iron  manu- 
factures, $8,488,402.  The  iron  manufactures  include  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  butt-hinges,  screws,  locomotives, 
muskets,  iron  eastings,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
Among  the  other  manufactures  of  Providence  there  are 
137  establishments  for  making  jewelry  and  silver-ware. 
During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1875,  these  establish- 
ments employed  3068  hands,  ])aying  out  $2,024,324  in 
wages ;  value  of  the  materials  used  during  the  same 
period,  $3,253,136,  and  the  total  value  of  the  j)r(iducts, 
$7,177,131. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
Providence  during  the  last  25  years  has  been  complete  and 
perfect,  and  the  results  show  that  it  is  a  very  healthy  city. 
During  the  year  1875  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  popula- 
tion was  only  19.02  per  1000,  or  1  death  in  52.57,  and  the 
average  for  20  years  previous  was  19.81  per  1000,  or  1  in 
50.47.  During  the  same  period  1  child  was  born  to  each 
34.22  of  the  population,  and  1  person  was  married  in  38.33. 
The  population  of  Providence  at  different  periods  has  been 
as  follows:  in  1830,  16,836;  in  1840,  23,172:  in  1850, 
41.513;  in  1800,  50,666;  in  1870,68,904;  in  1875,  100,675. 
Of  the  population  in  1875,  71,438  were  born  in  the  U.  S. 
and  29,237  in  foreign  countries. 

Providence,  settled  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1649,  and  as  a  city  in  1832.  Dur- 
ing the  first  140  years  after  its  settlement  the  town  in- 
creased very  slowly,  and  in  1776  the  population  was  only 
4355,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  Newport.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
population.  E.  M.  Snow. 

Providence,  v.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  880. 

Providence,  v.,  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1485. 

Providence,  tp.,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.     P.  3136. 

Providence  Church,  v.,  Baker  co.,  Ala.     P.  1024. 

Providence  Church,  v.,  Lee  co.,  Ala.     P.  382. 

Providence,  Sisters  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood founded  in  1828  at  Montreal  by  Madame  Emilie 
Tavernier ;  eanonically  established  in  1844. 

Prov'ince,  in  ecclesiastical  geography,  usually  denotes 
that  union  of  several  dioceses  which  constitutes  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  is  consequently  often  conterminous  with 
several  states,  with  an  entire  country,  or  even  with  sever.al 
countries.  In  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Jesuit  order 
North  America  is  considered  a  province,  all  the  members 
of  the  order  therein  resident  being  subject  to  a  single 
superior. 

Prov'incetown,  p. -v.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old 
Colony  R.  R.,  at  the  extreme  eml  of  Cape  Cod,  has  ono 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  U.  8.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
first  landed  here  from  the  Mayflower.  Provincetown  con- 
tains a  public  library,  5  churches,  2  banks,  4  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and  a 
paid  fire  department.  The  principal  occupations  are  whal- 
ing, cod  and  mackerel  fishing.     P.  3865. 

F.  P.  Goss,  Ed.  "  Advol'Atk." 

Proving',  town  of  France,  department  of  Suine-et- 
Marne,  has  cold  mineral  springs  used  for  bathing,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  tiles,  and  perfumeries  from  roses 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  P. 
7517. 

Provi'so  [Lat.],  in  law,  a  clause  in  a  deed  or  contract, 
or  in  a  statute,  containing  either  a  condition  that  some- 
thing shall  or  shall  not  be  done  in  order  that  the  agree- 
ments comprised  in  the  other  clauses  shall  take  effect,  or  a 
limitation  upon  the  otherwise  too  general  and  compreben- 
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sive  terms  of  the  instrument.  It  ordinnrily  commences 
with  tlic  words  "  Provido<l  that,"  iind  when  employed  in  a 
deed  it  implies  a  condition,  unle.-s  the  context  clearlv  shows 
th:it  it  was  inteniled  merely  to  be  a  eovenant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clause  in  a  mortgage  whereby  the  conveyance 
is  dei-lnred  to  be  voiil  upon  payment  of  tiic  debt  secured  is 
strictly  a  jiroviso.  and  in  the  old  forms  M'  the  instrument 
it  besan  with  the  phrase  "  Provided  that."  etc.  The  object 
of  a  proviso  when  inserted  in  a  statute  is  to  limit,  in  spe- 
cified contingencies,  the  otherwise  too  general  and  compre- 
hensive terms  of  the  enactment,  by  declaring  that  they 
shall  not  take  effect  under  certain  circumstances,  or  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  classes  of  persons  or  things.  In  this 
use  it  is  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  an  exception; 
the  latter  takes  something  out  of  the  statute  absolutely — the 
former,  if  correctly  einployeil.  operates  conditionally.  In 
many  instances,  however,  from  carelessness  or  ignorance 
in  the  drafting  of  statutes,  clauses  appear  in  the  firm  of 
provisoes  which  contain  no  condition,  but  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  exceptions  in  their  scope  and  effect. 

.lOllN   NORTOX  POMEnOV. 

Proviso,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co..  III.     P.  2091. 

Pro'vo  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Utah  co.,  Ut.,  on  Utah  Lake. 
P.  L'.-.SI. 

Pro'voost  (.Samuel),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Mar.  11, 
irt2,  of  Ihigucnot  ancestry;  graduated  at  King's  College, 
New  York,  1758,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land ;  entered  the  Church  of  England  ministry  ITfiG,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York  :  lived  in  retirement  during  the  .'Viner- 
ican  Revolution  ;  became  in  IT.Si!  rector  of  Trinity  church, 
and  in  ITS"  was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  York  at  Lam- 
beth by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  (.Moore)  and  York 
( Ma  rkham  ),  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Peterborough  ( I  [inch - 
liff)  and  of  liath  and  Wells  ( Moss).  Uishop  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  consecrated  attho  same  time.  In  17.Sd,  Bishop 
Provoost  was  chaplain  of  Congress,  and  in  1789  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  .Senate.  Ho  resigned  the  care  of  Trinity  church 
in  1>!0I1,  and  in  1801  received  a  coadjutor.  1).  in  Now  York 
Sept.  li,  LSI.'). 

Prov'ost-.War'shal,  in  the  army  and  navy,  an  oflicer 
who  attends  to  the  execution  of  martial  law,  the  fulfllmcnt 
of  sentences  by  courts-inartial,  and  the  like.  Ho  preserves 
order  in  towns  and  districts  under  military  control,  and 
has  certain  summary  powers  under  the  articles  of  war. 

Pruden'tius  (Ai:nEi.iiis  Clemens),  b.  in  .US  a.  n.  at 
C:rsaraugusta,  Spain:  studied  law  :  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate :  held  several  high  positi<jns,  anil  was  elevated  into 
the  patrician  order  l)y  the  emperor  Theodosius,  but  retired 
afterward  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  theological  studies  and  religious  poetry.  Of  his  Libi>r 
Ctilhemrrliiitn  and  /,j7*cr  Peri«tfphan'ni,  two  collections  of 
hymns,  several  pieces  becatne  very  popular,  were  translated 
into  other  languages,  and  are  still  in  use  in  our  times. 
Among  his  other  books,  all  written  in  Latin  verse,  are 
Jltttittirtii/v/iia^  on  the  origin  of  sin:  P'tt/rhnrnfichiit,  on  tho 
contest  between  good  and  bad  in  the  human  soul :  Cunira 
S/finmnrfium  I.ihri  Ih(n,  etc.  There  are  complete  editions 
of  his  works  by  Arevalus  (Rome,  1788),  by  Obbarius  (Tii- 
bingen,  ISl.'il,  ami  by  Dressel  (  Leipsic,  IsiiO). 

Prune  [Lat.  prunm,  a  •'  plum  "],  the  dried  fruit  of  cer- 
tain kiinls  of  plums.  The  finest  sorts  ure  calleil  pninrl/en. 
Table  prunes  are  prepared  by  drying  choice  plums,  like 
the  greengage  :ind  the  St.  Catharine.  The  best  prunes  are 
from  France,  biit  (iermany  furnishes  largo  amounts  of  a 
coarse  kind.  Turkey  ami  Spain  also  export  prunes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  French  iiruncs  are  dried  St.  .lulien 
plums.  They  are  used  as  a  mild  laxative  for  children,  and 
arc  extensively  eniployeil  in  cntdierv.  They  :ire  sometimes 
dried  by  artificial  beat  jiud  s  onetimes  in  tho  sun,  or  per- 
haps more  commonly  are  half  dried  by  stoves,  the  process 
being  finished  in  the  sun. 

Pruii'i  IIS  consists  in  cutting  ofT  parts  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
cither  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  certain  shape  or  of 
increasing  the  |)roductiim  of  fruit  or  timber.     Fore-t  t-eC9 
are   pruneil   in   order   to   increa^'o   the  quantity  of  titnbcr  I 
in  the  trunk  by  diminishing  the  side  bramdics,  beginning  i 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.      In  fruit  trees  the  branches  ' 
are  thinned   out  in  ordir  to  arlmit  tho  nir  and  light  more 
freely  to  the  loaves  and  blossoms,  an<l  to  coni'ontralc  and   ' 
increase  the  nouri.ibmcnt  for  the  bramdios  wlibdi  remain. 
In  pruning  for  the  purpose  of  prodm-ing  fruit  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  on  what  branches  and  buds  tho  fruit  grows. 
Tho  grape  generally  appears  on  shoots  of  the  ctirrrnt  year, 
the  peaidi   on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and    the  apple 
and   pear   on    wood  of    two   or  tttree  years*  growth.     The 
shoots   are  cut  t>ff  close  to  the  burls,  or  at  a  distance  from 
them  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  hranidi  to  be  cut 
off,  in  order  that  the  cut  may  be  readily  covered  with  bark 
the  same  or  next  year. 
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Prnn'tytown,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  West  Va. 

Pru'nus  Virgiiiia'na,  the  botanical  name  indicating 
the  genus  an<l  spcL-ies  of  the  wild  or  choke  cherry  of  the 
U.  S.,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Kosacca>.  sub-order  or 
family  Amygdalca;,  is  foun.l  cliietly  on  riverbanks  in  the 
Northern  States,  is  a  Uill  shrub,  with  grayish  bark,  dowers 
in  .May,  bears  a  reddish  fruit  which  turns  to  dark  crimson, 
has  a  smooth  stone,  and  is  very  austere  and  astringent 
until  fully  ripe.  It  is  the  P.  oCciia  of  Bigolon,  the  /'. 
teruiina  of  several  other  botanists. 

Pruri'go  [Lat.,  ••  itching  ■■],  a  skin  disease  eharaetcrircd 
by  intense  itching  an.l  by  the  presence  of  small  points 
hlled  with  a  watery  liiiuid.  It  usually  occurs  in  patients 
who  are  poor,  ill-fed,  and  filthy.  Cleanliness  and  abundant 
food  should  always  bo  provided,  but  tho  cure  by  no  means 
always  follows.  In  fact,  tho  disease  may  be  palliated,  but 
scarcely  cured.  It  is  especially  bad  in  winter  nights.  Itub- 
bing  with  tho  solution  of  calcium  sulphide  and  bathing  in 
alkaline,  tarry,  and  salt  washes  are  to  be  recuuiincnded. 
Arsenic  is  sometimes  highly  beneficial. 
Prusa.    See  Briisa. 

Priis'siafGcr.PrcKMfii],  Kingdom  of(arca,348.337.89 
(luudrato  kilometres:  pop.  2l.i'i9:;.IS7  in  1S71).  is  divided 
into  the  following  provinces:  Prussia  (area.  fi2.457.S(j  n. 
k. ;  pop.  ?..l:!7,545) :  lirundenburg  (area,  .'i9.89.i  <[.  k. :  pop. 
2,8fi:i,229);  Pomerania  (tier.  I'ummtni),  (area,  30,1 111.03 
q.  k.;  pop.  H.^LGM);  Poscn  (area.  28,fl.il  q.  k.:  pop. 
I,a8;!,843);  Silesia  (Ger.  SMenlcn),  (area,  40.2S9.10  q.  k. ; 
pop.  3,707,167) ;  Saxony  (Sttch^rn),  (area.  2.').24n  S9  q.  k. ; 
pop.  2,103,174);  Slcswick-Holstein  (area.  17,522.80  q.  k. ; 
pop.  995.S73);  Hanover  (area,  38,478.9  q.k.:  pop.  1.963.018); 
Westphalia  (area.  20.199.10  q.  k. :  pop.  1.775.175):  Hesse- 
Nassau  (area,  15.895.48  q.  k. :  pop.  1.4im.570|:  Rhenish 
Prussia  (Ger.  Ilhrinlanil],  (area.  20.971.88  q.  k. :  pop. 
3,579.347).  To  the  Crown  belong,  furthermore,  the  estates 
of  Hohcnzollern  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg.  With  re- 
spect to  nationality.  2.432.000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prus- 
sia are  Poles.  SO.oilO  Ciechs.  83,000  Wends,  115,000  Danes, 
anil  the  rest  Germans.  With  respect  to  creed.  16.041.215 
are  Evangelical,  8,268.309  Roman  Catholics,  325.565  Is- 
raelites, and  about  60,000  belong  to  other  denominntions. 
Tho  Roman  Catholics  arc  settled  chiefly  in  Posen.  West- 
phalia, and  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  country  forms  one  con- 
tinuous mass,  ciuuprising  the  whole  of  Xorttiern  Germany 
to  the  river  Main.  The  northern  part  is  Hat.  dotted  with 
lakes,  gantly  in  some  places,  fertile  in  others ;  the  southern 
is  traversed  by  the  Ricsengebirge,  ,*^udetes,  Hhiin.  Sjies- 
sart,  Taunus,  and  Wescr  mountains  and  the  slate  moun- 
tains of  the  lower  Rhine.  The  coast  has  numerous  bays, 
of  which  Kiel  and  Jade  bays  arc  used  us  naval  stations, 
and  some  large  inlets,  of  which  the  Kurisehe  and  tho 
Friseho  Ilaffs  are  the  most  important.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are — to  the  North  Sea.  the  Kibe,  with  its  allluents,  tho 
Havel,  Spree,  and  Saale  :  the  Weser.  with  its  alllu.-nls,  the 
Fulda  and  Werra ;  the  Rhine,  with  its  affluents,  the  .Main, 
Moscl,  Lahn,  Sieg.  Wupper,  Ruhr,  nn<l  Nalie:  and  to  tho 
Baltic,  tho  Menicl,  Vistula  (Ger.  HVi'cA«7).  and  Oder.  (See 
German  K^iimre.) 


The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture;  next  follow  cattle-breeding  ami  mining:  finally, 
manufactures  ond  coinincrce.  The  productive  soil  is  esti- 
mated at  126,000,000  acres,  of  which  fUl.OOO.OflO  are  arnblo 
land  and  garden,  25,000,000  meailow  ami  pasture-ground, 
and  31,1100.000  forest.  Agriculture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
Slcswick-Holstein,  Hanover,  Pomerania.  Piisen,  and  Prus- 
sia. Rye,  wheat,  beet-root,  tobacco,  ami  luqis  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  flourishes  on  the 
Rhino  and  its  nflluents.  The  forests  of  the  slate  occupy 
abiut  10,000,000  acres.  Prussia  owns  nlxiut  2.501I.OO0 
horses,  most  niinierous  in  ILdstein,  Hanover,  and  Prussia, 
tho  finest  studs  being  established  nl  Trakehnen.  Nrusladt, 
and  Graditu:  about  8,0(10,000  eatlle,  21,000.1100  sheeli, 
5,000,000  swine.  Tho  mines  and  salines  yield  annunlly 
about  800,000,000  cwts.,  willi  a  value  of  ab..ul  2.'iO.oou.nii0 
Ihalers ;  the  most  important  proiluets  are  coal,  chiefly 
mined  nt  I.eiithcn  and  Waldenburg  in  Silcsio.  on  the  Snar 

and    the    Ruhr.    iron,   .-in.' ppcr,   lend,  and    rock  salt. 

.Much  amber  is  I 

jnnniifactiires  are  I 

linen,  and  cloth.  WestphuMa.  Rhenish  Pru-'ia.  Silr-ia.  and 

Saxony  are  in  this  re«pe,-t  the  most  impi.rlanl  provinces. 

The  trade  is  principally  carried  on   In  the  iirodure  of  Iho 

eounfry.  though  the  irnnsil  trade  with  ,>!ouincrn  tierniany 

is  eons'idcrnble.     (.<ee  Gerihn  Kvrinr.) 

Popular   educalii>n    has    reached    a   pomparativcly   high 
slandanl.  being  mninlnine  I   liy  Iho  •l»lo  and  eiunpulsory 
on  the  citiicn".    There  are  about  30.000  elemrnl  i-v  .^b-.„N. 
more  thon  500  middle  ..-hooU.  195  gymu  . 
nro-gyinnasiiinis,  af>oul  80  nonnnl  seliiioU. 
namely,  in  Hcrlin,  Bonn,  Broslou,  Goilin  ■ 


iron.   .'in<' pju'r-   'end,  and    rtiek-salt. 

I  found  on  llie  Ilallic  c.oi-l.      The  jirincipal 
re  metallic  ware",  collon  gooils.  silk,  velvet. 
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Halle,  Kiel.  Knni^sberg.  and  Marburj;;:  an  academy  of 
science  at  Berlin:  academies  of  art  at  Berlin,  Biisseldorf, 
Hanover,  Kasucl.  and  Konij^sberg:  polytechnic  and  agri- 
cultural schooly  in  several  cities;  schools  of  industry  and 
art:  and  an  academy  of  music  at  Berlin. 

The  orjranizatiun  of  the  army  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  regulated  with  the  greatest  care  down  to  the  most' 
minute  details.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  country,  and  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  that  the  whole  country  may  well  be  called 
one  immense  camp,  in  which  the  civil  organization  has  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  military.  Every  Prussian  capable  of 
bearing  arms  belongs  to  the  staniUng  army  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  generally  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  r)f  his  age.  serving  the  lirst  three  years  in 
the  ranks  and  the  last  four  in  the  reserve.  Then  he  be- 
longs for  a  period  of  five  years  to  the  Liindwchi\  thus  mak- 
ing military  service  for  twelve  years  in  all.  Besides  this, 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arras,  but  not  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  belong  to  the  Landshtrm.  The  number  of 
the  recruits  annually  levied  amounts  to  about  143,000. 
The  organization  of  the  army  is  based  on  a  territorial  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is,  the  divisions  of  the  army  correspond  to  those 
of  the  country  into  provinces,  governments,  etc.,  and  in 
each  village  throughout  the  whole  country  tables  are  hung 
up  by  the  government  indicating  to  which  regiment  and 
battalion  the  men  of  the  district  belong.  There  is  in  this 
organization  a  remembrance  of  the  ancient  Germanic  cus- 
tom, according  to  which  the  army  was  composed  of  fam- 
ilies and  tribes — that  is,  kinsmen  and  friends.  The  num- 
ber of  army  corps  corresponds  to  that  of  provinces;  only 
the  guard  is  composed  of  picked  men  from  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Berlin.  In  consequence 
of  military  conventions  concluded  with  the  minor  states, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  the  Prussian 
army  has  been  combined  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany, 
its  organization  being  introduced  throughout  the  army  of 
the  Gkrman  Emi'irf;  (which  see).  In  peace  the  Prussian 
army,  including  the  contingents  of  the  minor  states,  but 
exclusive  of  the  armies  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  consists  of  212,993  infantry,  51,401  cavalry,  35.550 
artillery,  7475  pioneers,  and  3490  in  the  train.  In  war 
these  tigurea  are  increased  to  353.848  infantry,  14,3t>4 
chasseurs,  46,954  cavalry.  57,G47  artillery  with  1404  guns, 
16,871  pioneers,  and  30.031  in  the  train. 

The  state  of  finances  is,  according  to  the  budget  of  1875, 
as  follows:  Total  receipts,  694,498.919  marks — namely,  from 
direct  taxation,  146,659,000;  indirect  taxes,  46.105,900; 
mines  and  salines,  114,346,868;  railways,  172,616,210  ; 
domains,  71,751,564;  expenses  the  same;  public  debt, 
1,014,227,807  marks;  interest,  38,927,635;  amortization, 
15,599,017  marks. 

A  Prussian  country  and  a  Prussian  people  first  appear 
in  history  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
counti'y  comprised  the  present  province  of  Prussia,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
people  were  heathens,  and  became  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  through  the  attempts  at  Christianizing  them.  It 
is  true  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  sailors  visited  the  coasts 
of  this  country  in  the  remotest  ages,  attracted  thither  by 
the  amber-trade,  but  the  notices  of  the  country  which  may 
be  derived  from  those  sources  are  fabulous.  In  the  tenth 
century  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Prague  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Prussians,  but  was  killed  by  them  in  997.  In  the  be- 
ginning of.the  eleventh  century  Duke  Boleslaw  Chrobry 
of  Poland  invaded  and  subjugated  the  country,  and  bap- 
tized a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  after  a  long  and 
bloody  contest  the  Prussians  once  more  made  themselves 
independent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Bernardine  monk  Christian  arrived  among  them  as  a 
missionary.  He  understood  that  without  extraordinary 
military  exertions  the  people  could  never  be  converted ; 
he  gained  the  interest  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  the  cause, 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Prussia  in  1215,  raised  an  army 
of  crusaders,  and  penetrated  into  the  country.  Having 
been  defeated  by  the  heathens,  he  founded  in  1225  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Christ,  also  called  the  order  of 
Dobrin,  whose  aim  was  the  conversion  of  Prussia;  and  as 
this  order  also  was  defeated,  he  sought  aid  from  the  Ger- 
man order.  This  order  had  been  founded  in  Asia  during 
the  Crusades,  in  1190,  for  the  double  purpose  of  defending 
the  Holy  Land  and  taking  care  of  sick  and  suffering  pil- 
grims, and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope  it  now  undertook 
the  task  of  converting  pagan  Prussia.  In  the  Orient  the 
state  of  aflairs  was  very  difficult,  and  offered  no  prospects 
to  the  order  of  increasing  its  power,  while  in  Prussia  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  land  presented  itself.  The  Ger- 
man emperor,  Frederick  II.,  promised  to  invest  the  order 
with  all  the  land  they  should  conquer  here,  and  to  give  to 
the  grand  master  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    After  a  long  and  diflacult  contest,  the  order,  sup- 


ported by  several  zealous  princes,  subjugated  the  whole 
country,  conquering  it  piece  by  piece,  and  covering  it 
witli  fortified  castles,  around  which  it  settled  Christian  and 
(icrman  iunnigrants.  In  1283  the  conquest  was  accom- 
plished; the  order  ruled  Prussia;  the  fortresses  of  Marien- 
burg,  Brandenburg,  and  Konigsberg  were  built,  and  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  conventions  of  knights.  In  1309  the  grand  mas- 
ter moved  his  residence  from  Venice  to  Prussia,  and  made 
Marienburg  the  head-quarters  of  the  order.  The  national 
colors  of  the  ])resent  kingdom  were  derived  from  the  oHici:il 
dress  of  the  order — a  white  cloak  with  a  black  cross.  For 
more  than  200  years  the  order  ruled  the  country,  and  many 
names  of  valiant  grand  masters — such  as  Herm.ann  von 
Salza,  Winrich  von  Kniprodo.  Heinrich  von  Plauen,  and 
others — became  celebrated  in  the  hot  contests  fur  the  ac- 
quirement and  maintenance  of  supremacy:  but  after  tliat 
time  the  order  broke  down  from  the  enmity  of  Poland 
an'l  Lithuania  and  by  its  own  internal  deterioration  and 
discord.  The  towns,  which  had  grown  rich,  and  the 
country  nobility,  would  not  submit  to  the  egotistieal  rule 
of  the  knights:  in  144t)  they  formed  a  league  against  the 
order,  and  in  1454  they  offered  the  leadership  to  the  king 
of  Poland.  The  order  carried  on  the  war  against  united 
Poland  and  Lithuania  bv  mercenaries,  but  bv  the  Peace 
of  Thorn  (Oct.  19,  1460)  i't  ceded  the  whole  w-estern  half 
of  its  possessions,  which  was  incorporated  with  Poland, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Polish  king  for  the 
rest.  The  order  now  endeavored  to  regain  its  former  im- 
portance by  electing  for  graml  masters  foreign  ])rinces,  who 
added  an  independent  power  of  their  own  to  thiit  of  the 
order  ;  but  in  this  way  it  lost  all,  even  its  existence.  In 
1511  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Albrecht.  was  elected 
grand  master,  and  he  dissolved  the  order  and  transformed 
the  country  into  a  temporal  dukedom.  His  reasons  for 
this  extraordinary  step  were  the  personal  advice  of  Luther, 
and,  in  general,  the  Reformation,  which  had  spread  wiclely 
in  Prussia,  and  stood  in  glaring  opposition  to  the  monkish 
institution  of  the  order.  Most  of  the  knights  received 
large  fiefs  and  married,  the  rest  emigrated  to  Germiiny, 
Thus,  the  connection  between  Prussia  and  Brandenburg 
was  introduced.  It  was  not  finally  accomplished,  however, 
until  after  the  death  of  Duke  Albrecht  Frederick  (Aug.  28, 
1618).  In  the  interval  Prussia  was  held  by  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  electoral  family  of  Brandenburg,  but  as 
this  branch  became  extinct  in  the  above  year,  it  fell  as  a 
heritage  to  the  principal  line.  It  was,  however,  still  a  fief 
of  the  Polish  crown,  and  continued  so  until  1656.  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  William,  the  great  elector — Dt.r  Grosse 
Knrfiirst — whose  long  and  successful  reign  (1640-88)  de- 
notes one  of  the  most  prominent  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Prussian  state.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
he  assumed  the  sway;  nevertheless,  he  pursued  with  un- 
flagging energy  the  plan  of  uniting  all  the  loose  and 
broken-up  pieces  of  land  which  he  inherited  into  a  com- 
pact and  -well-ordered  whole.  His  first  task  was  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  finances  by  strict  economy,  to  encour- 
age commerce  and  industry,  art  and  science,  and  to  form  an 
effective  army — not  of  mercenaries,  but  of  the  sons  of  the 
country.  By  the  Treaty  of  Westjdialia  he  obtained  Further 
Pomerania  and  Kammin  and  the  districts  of  llalberstadt, 
Magdeburg,  and  Minden.  Next,  he  allied  himself  with 
the  Swedes  againsU  Poland,  gained  the  victory  at  AViirsaw 
(July  20,  1656).  and  acquired  by  the  convention  of  Labian 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  possession,  not  as 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  Immediately  after  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Poles  against  Sweden  ;  defeated,  in  con- 
junction with  Polish  and  imperial  troops,  the  Swedes 
at  Nyborg  in  1657.  and  obtained  Lauenburg  and  Biitow. 
He  interfered  in  all  aflairs  in  which  there  was  i)Ower  or 
reputation  to  gain;  supjiorted  the  emperor  and  the  Poles 
against  the  Turks,  and  opposed  with  great  energy  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  XIV.  by  supporting  Holhind.  With 
France  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace  June  16.  1673, 
because  French  troops  threatened  his  Westphalian  posses- 
sions. Next  year,  however,  when  the  French  invaded  the 
German  Rhine  countries,  he  advanced  toward  the  upper 
Rhine  with  20,000  men  to  support  the  imperial  troops. 
Louis  XEV.  now  caused  the  Swedes  to  march  from  Pom- 
erania into  Brandenburg,  in  order  to  arrest  his  march  by 
threatening  his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  the  elector 
would  not  leave  the  imperial  army,  but  asked  the  emperor 
to  send  relief  to  Brandenburg.  As  this  was  not  done,  he 
broke  up  his  camp  and  hastened  home  with  his  best  troops. 
.June  15,  1675.  he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  vanguanl  of 
the  Swedes  at  Rathenow,  and  on  June  18  he  attacked  with 
5600  horse  the  strong  Swedish  army  at  Fehrbellin,  and 
drove  it  in  wild  flight  out  of  the  country.  This  victory 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  increased  the  fame  of  the 
elector  very  much.  He  jiursued  his  victory  with  great 
energy;  conquered  Stettin  in  1677,  Stralsund  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Pomerania  at  the 

close  of  1078.  Hut  the  emperor  saw  this  growtli  of  his 
power  with  dii^injiy.  ami  he  stodd  alone  a<;ain.xt  France  and 
Sweden,  so  that  he  was  cuiiipclk'd  l<>  conclude  peace  when 
a  Fren<!h  army  of  30.001)  men  invaded  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 
IJy  this  peace,  concluded  at  St.  (tennain-en-Layc.  June  29, 
1(170.  he  had  to  surrencler  to  .Sweilen  what  he  had  con- 
quered of  Puinerania.  but  in  imlcinnitication  ho  received 
from  France  .'iOO.OttO  crowns,  and  ho  used  the  momentary 
good  relations  with  this  power  to  send  a  fleet  to  Spain  in 
order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  lar^e  sum  due  as  sub- 
sidies. His  relations  with  France  becauu'  once  more  hos- 
tile when  in  UiSO  he  f;uve  refui^e  to  the  Protestants  who 
were  driven  out  of  Franco  by  the  Kevocation  of  tlio  Fdict 
of  Xantes,  and  of  whom  more  than  20.000  tound  a  homo 
in  his  states.  Apr.  S,  lOSfi,  ho  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  emjicror  and  Holland,  but  he  died  Apr.  20,  ItiSS, 
leaving  to  his  son  an  oftcetive  army  of  iiO.OOO  men.  a 
treasure  of  .SOO.OOO  thalers,  and  a  respected  position  among 
European  powers.  His  son,  Frederick  III.,  made  great 
sacrifices  to  obtain  the  royal  dignity,  and  succeeded  at 
last.  .Ian.  IH.  1701.  he  was  crowned  at  Kiinigsberg  as 
king  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Freilciick  1.  {For 
the  subsequent  history  of  Prussia,  see  tlie  biographies  of 
her  kings — Fkehf.uhk  William  I..  II.,  III.,  and  IV.. 
FttEnERirK  II..  William  I.,  and  the  articles  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  (lp:itMAN  Kmi'IRE.  the  Sevkn  Ykaus'  War,  and 
the  FRAN<vi.(JKitMAN  War.)  Algist  Nieman.v. 

Prussian  Blue.     See  Blte. 

Prus'sic  Acid,  or  Hvdrocvanic  Acid  (which  see). 

Priith,  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  in  Galicia,  runs  through  Bukowina,  forms 
the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  IJcssarabia,  and 
enters  the  Danube  at  Reni,  after  a  course  of  350  miles 
and  75  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  becomes  navigable  at 
J assy. 

P'ruyn  (John  V.  L.),  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1S06; 
studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S32;  director  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  R.  R. ;  treasurer  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  R.  R.  Co.;  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1S02; 
State  senator  in  the  same  year:  elected  to  Congress  in 
1863,  and  re-elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress.  D.  at  CHf- 
ton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  IS77. 

Prynne  (William),  b.  at  Swanswick,  Somersetshire, 
England,  in  1(100;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
1020;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  converted  to 
Puritanism  by  Dr.  John  Preston,  lecturer  at  that  inn;  in 
1633  issued  his  celebrated  lliKtrUf-Masth-^  the  I'lnifti-'e 
Scuurtje,  which  was  construed  into  a  libel  upon  the  queen; 
was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined  £5000,  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  from  Biuc<dn's 
Inn,  set  on  the  pillory  at  Wt-stmiuster  and  Cheapside, 
had  both  ears  cut  oft",  and  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Having  issued  from  his  prison  a  tract 
cntitletl  XcicH  from  Jpsicivh,  he  underwent  a  rejietition 
of  the  above  punishuu-nts,  had  the  letters  S.  L.  ('*  Sedi- 
tious Libeller'')  burned  upon  his  check,  was  imprisoned 
in  close  confinement  in  ('ucrnai"von  Castle,  and  after- 
ward in  the  castle  of  ^lont  OrgueJl  in  the  island  of 
Jersey.  Great  crowds  of  Puritans  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion of  this  atrocious  sentence,  manifesting  their  sym- 
pathy with  Prynne,  who  in  1640  was  released  by  warrant 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  Elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newport,  Prynne  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings against  Laud;  became  reci)rdcr  of  Bath  1017;  took 
an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterians  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Independents:  advocated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Parliament  and  the  king;  was  arrested  for 
denying  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled .1  //(!(/  Mfinrnto  (DUx):  was  with  (fthers  ejected 
from  Parliament  by  the  army  Dec.  6,  1618  ;  attacked  Crom- 
well and  the  army  in  his  writings:  was  again  imprisoned 
in  1650  and  li)51  ;  advocated  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.:  was  electo<l  to  tlu'  new  Parliament  1660:  was  nmdo 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower;  was  reprimanded  by 
the  House  of  Commons  1661  for  new  offences  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  published  a  vast  number  of  political,  legal,  and 
anti(|uarian  treatises,  some  of  considerable  value,  especi- 
ally the  C»fl>itinu  oj  /IrronlH  (I  vols,  folio  lan<l  the  /Irirj 
Iif>jititrr,  Katindiir,  and  Siirnif  of  I'ftrlinmmtnnf  HVi/* 
(1  v<ds.  folio,  1659-61).     1>.  in  London  Oct.  24.  1669. 

Pry'or  (Uookr  A.),  b.  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  19, 
182.S;  graduated  at  Hampden  Siilney  College  1S45.  und  at 
the  Cniversity  of  Virginia  INIS;  studied  law;  became  con 
nocted  with  the  press  at  Petersburg  1S51  :  was  an  editor  of 
the  Wasliingt<m  Vninu  IS52  and  of  (ho  Kichinond  f*nffuirrr 
1S5;{:  went  as  special  commissioner  to  (i recce  IS55;  was 
visitor  at  the  Cnivorsity  of  Virginia  LS56 ;  oditeil  a  news- 
paper entitled  The  South  1856-6";  sat  in  Congress  1S57-59: 
was  again  elected  in  I860,  but  did  not  take  hitt  Beat  on  a- 


count  of  the  seeession  of  Virginia :  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
visional congress  of  the  Confederate  Suites  at  Montgoin.-rv, 
and  to  the  first  regular  Confederate  eon'.rress:  entcrel  the 
Confederate  army  us  colonel  of  the  .'M  Virginia  reginuui; 
was  made  brigadier-general  after  the  battle  of  Williiiui'*- 
burg;  was  taken  prisoner  Nov..  |H64.  and  iraprisonel  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  but  was  ^oon  released :  was  for  a  short  eiine 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Ihc  autumn  of  I>05 
commenced  the  successful  practice  of  the  law  in  the  fitv 
of  New  York,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Author  of  many 
published  speeches  and  literary  addresses. 

Przeni'ysl,  town  of  Austria,  in  tJalieia.  on  the  river 
San.  is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  eeelesia!*lical  authorities 
of  the  district,  and  has  nniny  eriuL-ational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  linens,  and  woudcD 
articles.     P.  15,184. 

Przi'bram,  town  of  .Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Li- 
tawka.  near  its  influx  in  the  Moldau,  and  has  important 
lead  and  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.      P,  7665. 

Psalmann'zar  (GEoncE),  the  assumed  name  of  a  lit- 
erary impostor  whose  real  name  an<l  early  hi?.tory  have  re- 
mained unknown.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
the  S.  of  France  in  1679 ;  received  a  good  education  under 
Jesuit  instructors  ;  led  for  some  time  a  vagrant  life,  roiim- 
ing  through  France.  tJermany,  and  the  Netherlands  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim  or  protending  to  some  Asiatic  nation- 
ality :  ultimately  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Innci. 
chaplain  of  a  Scotch  regiment  at  Sluys,  Holland,  who  ^uc- 
ceeded  (as  he  supposed)  in  converting  Psalmanazarto  Chris- 
tianity, took  him  to  London,  and  presented  him  to  Bishop 
Comjdon  and  others  as  a  native  of  Formosa.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Innes  was  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice  in  this 
affair,  but  he  received  promotion  for  his  missionary  real, 
and  Psalmanazar  was  encouraged  to  draw  up  a  /livt'n-i^  n,n{ 
Dvuvripdon  of  the  [nlitnd  o/"  J-'ormomt  off  tht-  f-oa»tof'  China 
(1704),  illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  with  copiotm 
specimens  of  the  prctemled  Fo^mo^an  language,  into  whirh 
he  also  translated  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Knghind. 
Psalmanazar  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  s<ion  repented  of  and 
confessed  his  imposture,  applied  himself  to  study,  became 
skilled  in  Oriental  hist()ry  and  literature,  and  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  in  Li>ndon,  chiefly  occupied  in  writing  for 
the  booksellers.  He  completed  Palmer's  //i"«f«>ri/  i,/  /*riiit- 
inrf,  wrote  several  volumes  of  the  i'liicrmni  JfiMtoiy,  led  an 
exemplary  and  even  pious  life,  was  much  visited  by  Or. 
Johnson  when  young.  D.  at  London  May  2,  17G3.  His 
Mi-HioiiH  appeared  in  1764. 

Psal'mody  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  act.  art.  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  psalms.  But  it  is  often  emiiloyed  properly 
in  a  wider  sense,  which  includes  not  only  the  vocal  render- 
ing of  the  songs  used  in  ])nblic  worship,  but  also  their  origin 
and  history,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tunes  to  which  they 
are  sung.  Psalmody  may  bo  considered  as  ancient  and 
modem.  In  the  former  the  songs  were  all  rhythmical  and 
necessarily  performc<l  in  the  chanting  or  recitative  style. 

That  (lod  was  worshipjicil  publicly  in  song  before  David's 
time  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  inherent  probability  of  su»'h 
praise,  but  also  from  the  readiness  ami  facility  with  whirh 
the  responsive  hymn  of  male  and  female  voices  was  ?iing 
after  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  No  direction,  however, 
was  given  for  such  worship  in  the  Law.  It  was  David,  the 
Psalmodist  as  well  as  tl}0  Psalmist  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wiio  instituted  the  formal,  stated,  liturgical  services  of 
praise.  He  had  a  trained  choir  of  4000  Lovites.  who.  how- 
ever, came  out  in  I'nll  force  only  on  great  oocasioni«.  Over 
those  wore  three  leaders — Heman,  -Vsaph.  and  Kthan  or 
Jotluthnn — who  directetl  them  by  healing  lime  upon  cym- 
bals. The  treble  {Mnututh,  I  Chron.  xv.  20 1  was  led  bv  the 
harps  ("psalteries"  in  the  Knu'li^h  ver^ionl.  and  the  b.ic« 
[Shcminith.  I  Chron.  xv.  21).  nol  in  harmony,  but  dimply 
an  ootave  lower,  by  lyres  or  eilharas  ("barpn"  in  our  ver- 
sion). Many,  though  not  nearly  all.  of  the  pMtIm5  of 
David  ami  his  folh.wers  were  compo-ed  partly  f.r  ukc  in 
this  service,  and  the  suporseription-t  ..fn  .•  .n-i'lernl.le  num- 
ber have  referencel<»  this  design.  In  ^omeof  the-c  we  find 
allusion  to  the  musical  instrument«  by  wbieh  they  were  to 
bo  accompanied:  in  others  to  the  pil.di  Itreblvur  Ytm»*\  in 
which  lliey  were  to  be  sung:  ami  in  ... 

tune   to    which    they    were    lo    be    :<■ 
Psalms  give  evidence  t(f  adaptation  t  ; 

which  was  usually  done  by  the  two  diMNi<.ii»  oi  tlu-  .  lo.ir, 
though  sometimes,  a-*  in  IN.  .x  si  v.,  the  ^crvici?  w«*  prd*ablv 
divided  between  the  Levile-  and  the   pe  .|  '  V 

however.  di"l  not  eommouly  join  tnthe^ii' 
parentlv.in  refrain-  andfatuilinr  lormubi- 
thev  wore  i<n)oined  to  come  out  in  full  clioru*.    Stiiiie  nttcin 
tions  in  mallcrf*  of  drtJiil  wi*ro  inndo  in  the  nerrlcruf  pmiT 

ii,  the  S< n«I  Temple,  the  oV'If'm  bring  rttendrd  nUo.  ^t  «•. 

for  example,  lo  have  one  p!«iilm  appropriftlc«i  lo  oarh  day 
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As  to  the  musical  system  of  the  ancient  Jews,  nothinj? 
definite  is  known.  The  primary  design  of  the  accents  in 
the  Hebrew  Pj^alter  is  that  of  musical  notation,  but  these 
are  no  limgor  understood  except  in  their  secondary  use 
of  interpunction.  It  is  possible  that  the  synago;;ue-wor- 
ship  of  later  times  and  the  old  Christian  chants  retain 
traces  of  the  simple  recitative  melodies  of  the  ancient 
tomplc. 

In  the  New  Testament  little  is  said  of  praise  in  public 
worship.  The  temple-service  was  of  course  maintained 
with  gradual  modifications  until  the  Dispersion.  Hearty 
and  unrestrained  singing,  being  a  necessary  part  of  Cliris- 
tian  worship,  is  often  enjoined  in  the  Epistles.  The  ser- 
vices were  no  doubt  a  selection  from  the  temple-psalms, 
with  the  old  tunes,  which  held  a  place  far  iuto  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  To  these  were  gradually  added  Chris- 
tian hymns,  which  were  at  first  modelled  after  the  psalms. 
and  were  doubtless  set  to  the  same  siuiple»music.  Tlie  Syr- 
ian Church,  however,  had  a  larger  hymnology  and  more 
elaborate  music  than  its  sister  churches. 

The  development  of  psalmody  in  modern  times  in  ac- 
cordance witfx  the  needs  of  tlie  Church  has  been  due 
chicHy  to  two  causes^ — ^the  grafhially-increasing  and  ulti- 
mately-predominant use  of  metrical  sungs  as  supplement- 
ing the  old  rhythmical  forms,  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  tunes,  which  improved  with  the  progress  of  musical 
science;  and  the  growth  of  an  hymnology  in  which  the 
manifold  experiences  of  Christians  have  found  full  expres- 
sion. Still,  many  of  the  psalms  have  always  been  retained 
in  essential  substance,  and  have  remained  the  best  source 
of  inspiration  and  culture  for  good  hymn-writers.  Music 
became  a  regularly-constituted  portion  of  church-service 
in  the  fourth  century.  Its  early  development  in  the  West- 
ern Church  was  largely  due  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  AHlan, 
and  its  progress  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  From  them  the  names 
of  the  two  old  standard  styles  of  chanting  have  been  ile- 
rived.  Until  the  Reformation  sacred  music  was  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy.  Metrical  psalmody  with  harmony 
probably  arose  long  before  that  era  in  Germany,  but  had 
not  made  much  general  progress.  But  the  efforts  of 
Luther  and  many  of  his  helpers,  by  the  adaptation  of 
secular  airs  and  the  composition  of  new  tunes,  resulted  in 
a  widespread  enthusiastic  interest  in  sacred  music  among 
the  Protestants  in  that  country.  Ever  since  then,  also,  it 
has  been  from  Germany  that  the  greatest  influence  and  the 
healthiest  tone  have  been  given  to  the  musical  department 
of  psalmody.  We  have  but  little  space  in  which  to  speak 
of  other  parts  of  Christendom.  In  those  lands  where  the 
influence  of  Geneva  has  had  chief  control,  as  most  conspic- 
uously in  Scotland,  this  part  of  worship  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  a  tendency  to  plainness  and  severe  simplicity 
in  both  words  and  music.  In  that  country  also  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  modern  hymns  and  of  instrumental 
aid  has  helped  to  conserve  this  principle.  Yet  there  con- 
gregational singing  is  hearty  and  general.  In  English- 
speaking  countries  generally  there  has  always  been  a 
failure  to  attain  to  a  psalmody  which  should  be  at  once 
popular,  solid,  and  artistically  appropriate.  In  England 
there  have  been  several  revolutions  in  the  public  taste,  and 
parochial  singing  has  long  been  very  degenerate  in  uiost  of 
the  country.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  respect.  In  America,  where  true  hym- 
nology has  been  both  appreciated  anrl  materially  advanocil, 
sacreil  music  has  been  much  influenced  by  a  passion  for 
lively,  unsubstantial  tunes,  subserving  a  superficial  emo- 
tion rather  than  profound  edification.  Many  of  the  em- 
inent composers  who  have  done  much  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  psalmody  in  this  country  have  too  often 
consented  to  gratify  this  taste.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Psalms  [Lat.  pHdlmns,  Psatmn;  Gr.^aA^os,  ^aAjmx,  from 
i|*aA\eti',  to  "play  on  a  stringed  instrument"].  This  is  the 
title  given  in  the  Scptuagint  version  to  the  inspired  songs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  form  one  distinct  book  in  the 
canon.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  Psalms  of  David, 
because  so  many  of  them  were  composed  by  that  royal 
poet.  As  a  collection  they  are  also  sometimes  designated 
the  Psalter,  a  term  which  in  English-speaking  countries  is 
commonly  but  not  exclusively  employed  in  connection  with 
their  use  in  the  act  of  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  we 
finrl  the  whole  collection  divided  into  five  books — (i.-xli.; 
xlii.-lxxii. :  Ixxiii.-lxxxix. :  xc.-cvi.  :  cvii.-cl.) — a  divis- 
ion which  assumed  its  final  shape  before  the  completion  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon,  but  was  only  accomplished  after 
several  hands  at  various  periods  had  helped  toward  the 
permanent  arrangement.  This  partition  is  doubtless  a  de- 
signed ciirrespondenee  with  the  five  books  of  the  Law.  In 
the  places  assigned  to  the  several  psalms  also  there  is  evi- 
dence of  careful  arrangement  according  to  principles  more 
or  less  obvious,  such  as  a  tendency  to  place  in  the  same 
group  compositions  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same 


period,  or  upon  the  same  general  subject,  or  written  in  the 
same  style  or  for  a  similar  liturgical  purpose. 

For  the  (tnOnn-ship  of  the  several  poems  the  superscrip- 
tions attached  to  many  of  them  are  in  general  our  most 
reliable  guide.  Seventy-three  of  the  psalms  are  thus  as- 
signed to  David,  and  in  nearly  every  case  tlie  correctness 
of  the  title  is  attested  by  strong  evidence  in  their  mutter 
and  style.  The  same  criteria  enable  us  to  assign  with 
great  confidence  a  certain  number  of  the  anonymous 
psalms  to  the  same  author,  making  his  whole  contribution 
to  be  about  eighty.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
much  in  many  subsequent  psalms  was  drawn  from  his 
compositions,  and  that,  besides,  his  sj)irit  greatly  influ- 
enceij  all  succeeding  psalmists  ;  so  that  we  may  say,  in 
one  sense,  that  almost  the  whole  Psalter  was  the  work  of 
David.  Twelve  are  ascribed  to  the  singer  Asaph,  which 
designation  also  included  certain  of  his  descendants  who 
inherited  his  poetical  and  musical  gifts.  Thirteen  or  four- 
teen proceeded  from  the  ''  sons  of  Korah."  (See  Hengsten- 
berg,  Comm.  on  the  PitaliiiH,  Appendix,  p.  xxi.)  Two  were 
written  by  Solomon  (Ixxii.,  cxxvii.,  in  whose  superscrip- 
tions we  should  read  "  of"  and  not  "  for,"  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish version).  One,  Ps.  xc.  is  accredited  to  Moses.  It  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  assign  the  remaining  psalms  with 
certainty  to  their  true  authors.  Any  apportionment  which 
assumes  the  reliability  of  the  superscriptions  would  ap- 
proximate to  the  above  distribution,  whether  it  be  assumed 
that  these  proceeded  from  the  authors  theuiselves  or  were 
inserted  by  later  editors  upon  reliable  tradition.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  them  are  original,  and  all  trust- 
worthy. Classifications  attempted  by  those  who  distrust 
their  accuracy,  resting  mainly,  as  they  do.  upon  subject- 
ive grounds,  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  com- 
monly satisfactory  only  to  the  critics  themselves. 

The  datet  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  psalms  may 
be  determined  by  our  knowledge  of  their  authors  or  by 
their  historical  allusions.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  development  and  decline  of  this  part  of 
Racred  literature,  and  its  relations  to  the  general  religious 
life  of  Israel  and  to  the  inner  experience  of  the  writers 
themselves.  Nearly  all  the  psalms  will  be  found  to  have 
been  composed  when  such  feelings  were  deepened  and 
vivified  by  great  national  vicissitudes  or  religious  commo- 
tions. In  David's  time  these  influences  met  in  full  meas- 
ure. Many  were  indited  under  Hezekiah  and  Jchosha- 
phat.  whose  pious  zeal  for  national  religion  and  a  pure 
worship  naturally  fostered  such  compositions  among  gifted 
and  devoted  men.  The  spiritual  awakenings  that  followed 
the  Exile  also  gave  rise  to  many  others:  and  it  is  to  this 
date  that  many  of  the  later  nameless  psalms  must  be  as- 
signed. In  Solomon's  time,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
was  the  ]»eriod  of  highest  literary  cultivation,  yet  atten- 
tion was  given  to  didactic  and  reflective  rather  than  to 
lyric  poetry,  in  accordance  with  the  political  quiet  and 
national  prosperity  that  favored  a  broad  culture  ami  re- 
ligious and  jihilosophic  meditation.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  special  divine  direction,  as  well  as  national  or 
individual  experience,  conditioned  the  appearance  of  these 
sacred  poems  as  insfiired  productions  and  a  ]icrmanent 
part  of  (Jod's  word.  We  agree  with  most  modern  critics 
in  regarding  as  improbable  the  theory  that  some  of  the 
psalms  were  written  as  late  as  the  Maccaba?an  period. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
say  that  they  were  the  outflow  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
most  highly-endowed  natures  of  a  long  period  of  Israel's 
history.  Thus,  they  contain  a  record  of  their  adoratif)n, 
confessions,  petitions,  and  aspirations  as  these  were  con- 
ditioned, under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  on  the  one  hand  by 
their  conceptions  and  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  on  the  other  by  their  own  inner  his- 
tory and  outward  circumstances.  AVc  find  in  the  Psalms 
a  vital  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  God  and  Providence 
that  had  been  unfolded  in  the  teachings  of  the  Law,  and 
the  most  practical  illustrations  of  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  worship  and  obedience.  And  so  fresh,  various,  just 
and  profound  are  their  views  of  the  spirituality,  holiness, 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  their  rejiresentations  of  the 
yearnings,  conflicts,  and  triumphs  of  the  earnest  soul,  that 
the  Psaiter  has  not  only  prompted  and  made  valuable  all 
the  hymnology  of  the  Church,  but  has  always  been  the 
chosen  consoler  and  counsellor  of  the  Christian  heart. 
(See  Psalmody.) 

Literature. — The  most  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  are  those  of  Calvin  and  other  Reformers,  Hcng- 
stenberg  (4  vols.).  Tholuck.  De  Wette,  Hujifeld  (4  vols.; 
new  ed.  by  Riehm),  Ewaid,  J.  A.  Alexander  {'^  vols.), 
Moll  (in  the  Lange  series  of  Commentaries),  and  De- 
litzsch.  .1.  F.  McCuitDY. 

Psammet'ichus,  the  name  of  three  Egyptian  kings 
belonging  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  according  to  Ma- 
nctho.      The  name  is  written  Psemetek  in  hieroglyphics, 
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but  was  altered  by  the  Greeks,  apparently  without  any  rea- 
siin,  to  Psantmis,  Puftmmelic/tun.  anil  Pnummenitits.  Psam- 
mcti^hus  I.  (liOt-GlO  B.  c. )  suhilueil,  by  the  aid  of  (ireek 
murcenarica,  the  eleven  other  rulers  between  whom  Egypt 
was  divided  at  that  time,  and  founded  tiie  dynasty,  lie 
opened  Egypt  to  (Ireek  conimeree,  and  allowed  (ireek  im- 
migrants to  settle  on  the  eastern  or  Peliisiac  mouth  (d'  the 
Nile,  the  lonians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Carians  on  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  Milesians  settled  at  Naueratia 
on  the  western  or  Canopie  branell  of  tho  Nile,  and  the  in- 
tereourse  whieh  now  sprang  up  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  (Ireeks  had  the  greatest  intluenco  on  tho  prosperity  of 
both  nations.  With  Psammctichus  HI.  the  dynasty  eeased 
to  reign.  He  ascended  tho  throne  in  o2(»  B.  c,  but  was  de- 
feateil.  taken  prisoner,  ,and  put  to  death  in  the  following 
year  by  the  Persian  king,  Cambyses,  who  now  becamo  the 
ruler  of  Egypt. 

Pseudepig'rapha  [(!r.  •fjninriyiia'iiti, "  false  additional 
writings  "],  in  eeelesiastical  bibliography,  tho  general  name 
of  a  vast  number  of  books  and  fragments,  great  an<l  small, 
of  spurious  works  not  usually  reckoned  in  the  .\pocryphn, 
but  like  them  designed  to  bo  foisted  into  the  sacred  canon. 
]{y  some  writers,  the  term  Pseudepigrapha  is  applied  to 
spurious  writings  claiming  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament 
eanon.  The  term  Apnrri/jtfia  is  applied  to  the  spurious 
New  Testament  writings  :  while  these  writers  call  those 
books  named  .Ai'o('Kvi»nA  (which  sec)  by  Protestants  (but 
which  are  received  by  most  other  Christians)  by  tho  title 
of  deutcro-eanonical  books.  While  some  of  the  so-called 
apocryphal  and  deutero-canonical  books  are  in  themselves 
genuine  and  valuable,  the  Pseudepigrapha  as  a  rule  aro 
not.  They  are  not  even  fictions.  They  aro  mostly  self- 
evident  forgeries — some  ancient  and  others  mediaeval ; 
some  .Jewish,  others  Gnostic,  and  still  others  Christian. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Pseudepigrapha, 
some  few  of  which  are  considered  canonical  by  the  Abys- 
sinian and  perhaps  other  churches:  The  "  History  of  An- 
tiochus,"  tlic  ''  History  of  .\senath,"  the  *'  Epistle  of  Ba- 
ruch,"  the  "Book  of  Ellas,"  tho  books  called  "  Jasher " 
and  **  .Jezirah,''  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  "  Macca- 
bees." the  *'  .\ssumption  of  Moses,"  tho  "  Preaching  of 
Noah,"  the  "  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  the 
"  Psalms  of  Solomon,"  the  "  Book  of  Zohar,"  of  "  Enoch," 
of  ".Jubilees,"  the  fourth  of  "  Esdras,"  the  "  .\pocalypse 
and  Vision  of  Esaias,"  the  "  A])ocalypse  of  Zephaniah,"  a 
'*  Book  of  Ijiimech,"  an  "'  .\pocalypse  of  .\dam  "  aiol  one 
of  "  .\braham,"  a  "  Testament  c>f  the  Three  Patriarchs," 
a  "  Tedamcnt  of  .Jacob,"  a  "*  Prayer  of  Joseph,"  a  "  Test- 
ament of  Moses,"  one  of  "Solomon,"  of  "Noah,"  and  of 
"  .\braham,"  the  "  Mystic  Words  of  Moses,"  the  "  Book 
of  Ehlad  and  Medad,"  "  .Jannes  ami  .Tambres,"  "  The  Ilo- 
pctitancc  of  .Vdam,"  "The  Daughters  of  .Adam,"  and  nu- 
merous others.  A  large  part  of  tho  mass  is  now  happily 
forgotten  or  lost,  and  many  are  now  known  by  name  only. 
The  number  of  spurious  New  Testament  books  is  even 
greater.  We  may  reckon  tho  following  spurious  Gospels : 
the  "  Protevangcl  of  .Jamos "  (e.xtant),  the  "Gospel  of 
(Pseudo-)  Matthias"  (o.\tant),  the  "Nativity  of  Mary" 
(e.\tant),  tho  "  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,"  •  the 
"  (lospel  of  Thouma "  (fragment),  "Gospel  of  tho  In- 
fancy "  (extant),  **  Gospel  of  Nicodomus  "  (o.\tant),  "  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Egyptians,"  "Gospel  of  Andrew," 
"of  the  Twelve  .Apostles."  "of  Apellcs."  "of  Barnabas," 
"of  Bartholomew,"  "of  Basilidcs,"  "of  Cerinthus,"  "of 
the  Ebionites,"  "of  Eve,"  tho  "Gospel  according  to  tho 
Hebrews,"  "  Gospel  of  James  tho  Greater,"  "  of  Judas  Is- 
cariot."  "  of  the  Manichces,"  "  of  Marcion,"  "  of  Matthias," 
"of  Perfection,"  "of  Peter,"  "  of  Philip,"  "  of  tho  Pimon- 
ites,"  "of  Valentine."  "of  T.atian,"  etc.  Tho  spurious 
books  of  "  .\cts,"  tho  false  "  Epistles  "  and  "  .\pocalypscs," 
aro  in  number  very  great.  A  large  proportion  are  not 
known  to  e.xist  at  present.  Of  those  wliicli  are  c.ttant  md 
ono  has  any  kind  of  claim  to  bo  recognized  as  a  i)art  of 
the  canon. 

I'seu'doscopc  [(Jr.  ^tvS^t,  "false."  and  (ncotitlf,  to 
"see"],  an  oidical  contrivance  invented  by  Prof.  WheuL- 
stone,  which  has  tho  olTcct  to  cause  depressions  to  appear 
as  reliefs  and  reliefs  as  depressions. 

I'sittac'idiC  [from  /'«i'((acii«.  or  (Jr.  J/.TTax«,  "a  par- 
rot"], a  family  id"  birds  including  the  jiarmts  and  kindred 
types.  The  form  is  that  familiar  in  tho  ordinary  species: 
the  bill  is  large,  strong,  and  compressed,  with  tho  culmen 
rounded  to  the  lip.  which  is  more  or  less  prolonged  down- 
ward or  hiiiiked  ;  tho  lower  mandible  is  deep,  and  mnch 
shorter  than  the  upper;  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
ia  a  cere  or  naked  skin  of  varying  extent:  in  this  are 
placed  the  nostrils,  which  are  generally  small  and  nval, 
and  not  far  from  the  base  of  tho  culmen;  Iho  wings  are 
pointed  ;  tho  tail  varies  in  extent,  hut  is  in  all  more  or 
less  elongated ;  tho  tarsi  aro  short  and  robust,  and  oovorod 


with  granule-like  scales,  which  extend  upon  the  toes ;  the 
claws  are  arranged  in  pairs,  two  anterior  ond  two  posterior, 
the  outer  in  each  ease  being  tho  longest.  Tho  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  aro  familiar  under  tho  name  of  par- 
rots, parrakeots,  maceaws,  lories,  lorikeets,  and  cockatoos. 
Finsch  in  his  great  work  on  the  family  ( l,sG7)  described  :ij() 
species,  and  Gray  in  his  Uainl-li.t'  uf  Itirdt  { 187U)  has 
enumerated  43o.  The  family  has  been  variously  subdi- 
vided. (Jn  the  one  hand,  by  Finseh  the  family  was  di- 
vided into  five  sub-families — (1  |.>itriugopin:i-. characterized 
by  tho  owl-like  .aspect,  and  represented  by  two  species  in 
New  Zealand;  (2)  Plictolophinte,  including  those  in  which 
tho  head  is  provided  with  a  crest  capable  of  erection:  l.i) 
Sittacin;e,  comprising  those  species  which  have  the  tail 
elongated  or  graduated:  (4)  Psitlaciuie,  cmbraeiug  those 
in  whieh  tho  tail  is  short  or  moderate,  and  straight  or 
slightly  rounded  at  the  end:  and  (i)  Triehoglossiniu,  in 
whieh  tho  tongue  has  a  split,  papillose  apex,  and  the 
gonys  of  the  mandible  obliquely  ascending.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latest  classification — that  of  .Mr.  .\.  H.  (Jarrod — 
is  based  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  left  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  "ambiens" 
muscle,  etc.  This  classification  is  very  unlike  previous 
arrangements.  Two  families  aro  recognized,  each  having 
several  sub-lamilies — viz.  (I.)  Paheornilhidie  (left  carotid 
normal),  with  the  sub-families— (1)  Paheornitbin:e,  (2) 
Cacatuinoo,  and  (3)  Stringopinio :  and  (11.)  Psittacidm 
(left  carotid  superficial),  with  the  sub-families  (4)  Arina;, 
(."))  Pyrrhurina?,  (Of  Platycercinie,  and  (7)  Chrysolinic. 
These  combin:itions  are  in  all  respects  different  from  those 
admitted  by  Kinseb  :  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  entire 
family  must  bo  submitted  to  a  still  more  rigorous  study 
than  it  ha.s  hitherto  undergone  before  its  classification  can 
be  eonsiilered  as  at  all  settled.  The  principal  authority 
for  tho  family  is  Finseh's  great  work  />/«■  l'ii]m>friin,  uk>h<>- 
firdpliimU  bcurbfitci  (Lcyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1S(17,  2  vols., 
8vo).  Tho  paper  of  (Jarrod  alluded  to  is  0»  johic  /'<»i'h/» 
o/*  the  Aiuitomt/  of  the  ParrotH  trhirh  bear  tut  the  Cttumiftpn- 
tt'on  of  the  Sub-order,'^  in  Pntc.  Zitni.  Snr.  Lumlim  i  1 S74, 
pp.  580-098).     (See  also  Cockatoo,  Lorikkkt,  Loitv.  \'\n- 

UOT,  etc.)  TlltiOIWKK  (ill. I.. 

Pskov,  government  of  European  Uussia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  .S'ovgorod,  com- 
prises an  area  of  17,84o  sip  m.,  with  717.S1(>  inhabilanls. 
Tho  surface  is  mostly  Hal.  abounding  in  small  lakes  and 
rivers  ;  marshes  are  numerous,  forests  extensive.  .Agri- 
culture is  almost  the  only  branch  of  industry,  with  tho 
exception  of  cattle-rearing:  hemp  and  tlux  are  staple 
products. 

Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  town  of  European  Uussia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  Pskov,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  many  educational  institutions  and  considerable 
manufactures  and  trade.      P.  I2,ySl. 

Psophi'idir  [from  J'imphid  ;  Gr.  >li6i<K.  "  a  shrill 
sound"),  a  family  of  birds  represented  by  the  trumpeters 
of  .South  .\ineriea.  The  form  is  heron-like;  the  neck  com- 
paratively short;  the  bill  short,  compressed,  and  curved 
toward  tile  ti|i,  which  is  prolonged  over  tho  lower  luan- 
diblo:  the  nostrils  inserted  in  a  membranous  groove,  largo 
and  oblique  ;  the  wings  short,  concave,  and  rounded  ;  the 
tail  very  short;  tho  tarsi  long  and  slender,  eivereil  with 
transverse  scales  j  tho  toes  moderate,  the  three  in  front 
united  at  llio  base,  tho  hind  ono  small  and  somewhat  ele- 
vivted  ;  tho  claws  curved  and  acute.  But  a  single  genus  is 
known  (/'»..;</< I'.i),  containing  five  species,  f.uind  in  various 
parts  of  tho  Brazilian  empire  and  the  northern  porliuns 
of  South  America.  TiiKi ii:  tin.!.. 

Psori'asis  [Gr.  i/iuptoaisl.nskiii  disca.<e  ill  which  there 

arc  at  first  elevated  red  palclie-<  u| which  large  scales  i.f 

epiilormis  appear,  the  skin  between  the  patches  often 
cracking  and  bleeding.  There  are  many  varieties  dislin- 
guislled"bv  writers,  but,  except  in  tho  ease  of  Iho  syphilitio 
diseases  called  psoriasis,  the  eau«e-<  aro  very  .discure.  K.ir- 
tunately,  sypbilitie  psnriasis  can  be  readily  disliiiguishod 
from  true  psoriasis.  For  Iho  former  the  appmiirinle  rem- 
edies for  the  speciHo  diiease  are  to  bo  employed.  For  (he 
latter  the  best  treatment  aplienrs  to  be  llie  use  of  vapor- 
baths,  followed  by  strong  nikaliiio  applienti..n«,  and  Ihrn 
by  tarry  ones,  .\rcnieal  preparations  are  nl«.>  um'IoI. 
These  means  will  very  much  uiiligate.  but  will  scarcely 
cure,  the  disease. 

Pny'clic  [(Jr.  *v.xii,  tho  "soul"),  in  n  G  reck  leicend  pre. 
served  by  Apuleius,  was  a  lovely  m.irlal,  the  daugh(<T  i.f 

king.      Venus   was  jealous   <>f  her   In-auly,    and   .irdere  I 


Cupid,  her  son,  lo  in'piro  Psyche  wilh  desire  for  Iho 
basest  of  men.  hut  the  god  of  love,  on  beholding  her,  him- 
self loved  her.  Thenceforth  ho  vl4itc  1  her  every  night, 
requesting  her  never  lo  see  him  or  inquire  who  he  wa,. 
But  from  eurio«ily.  ami  Iho  drr«d  le«t  he  •liool.l  pr..<e  lo 
be  a  nionsler.  a>  lier  sisters  told  her  he  n^-    •' '■ 
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him  with  a  lighted  lamp  while  he  slept.     Overcome  with  I 

joy  at  his  loveliness,  she  carelessly  allowed  a  drop  of  hot 
oil  from   liur  lamp  to  fall  upon  his  arm.     Cupid  therefore  j 
left  her  with  reproaches.     After  many  calamities  she  be-  | 
came  the  menial  slave  of  the  jealous  Venus,  who  treated  her  ] 
with  j!;reat  cruelty.     But  her  lover  invisibly  assisted  her.  and  ' 
finally,  having  secured  her  immortality,  made  her  his  wife. 
The  myth  is  plainly  allegorical,  and   is    a   fij^ure   of  the 
progress  of  the  soul,  by  the  aid  of  divine  love,  through  the 
calamities  of  this  life  to  a  happier  life  hereafter. 

Psychology  [from  i/zux*?-  '*  soul.''  and  x6yo<;,  '•  reason  "], 
the  science  of  the  soul.  From  a  very  early  date  mankind, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  required  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  exercises  of  the  mind.  The  Eleatics 
distinguished  between  the  senses  and  the  reason,  and  had 
an  intermediate  operation,  opinion.  Plato  proceeds  on  a 
threefold  division  of  the  mental  powers — otatfijo-is,  which 
makes  known  the  fleeting:  Adyos.  which  reveals  the  fixed  ; 
and  Sioi'oia,  the  discursive  process  which  makes  known  the 
probable.  But  the  founder  of  psychology  as  a  science  is 
Aristotle.  He  has  a  grand,  twofold  division  of  the  facul- 
ties, which  has  ever  since  been  acknowledged — thcgnoctic 
or  gnostic  (in  Latin  the  cognitive),  and  the  orective  (in 
Latin  appctent  or  motive).  With  him  the  pitjche  is  organic 
life,  and  he  mentions  (1)  the  nutritive  power:  (2)  sense- 
perception,  with  its  common  percepts  by  all  the  senses — 
viz.  motion,  rest,  number,  figure,  magnitude — motion  by 
touch  and  sight,  and  all  the  rest  by  motion ;  and  jiroper 
percepts,  such  as  color  by  the  eye  and  odors  by  smell  ;  (3) 
the  memory,  divided  into  ^r^o-is,  spontaneous,  and  at-a^i-^o-t?, 
with  an  effort:  in  speaking  of  this  he  has  his  famous  clas- 
sification of  the  laws  of  association — viz.  contiguity,  re- 
semblance, and  contrast;  (4)  the  phantasy  involved  in 
memory  and  giving  us  imagination.  Above  these — indeed, 
above  the  psyche  altogether — he  places  the  i-oOs,  which  is 
reprc>ented  by  him  as  immortal.  Plato  had  spoken  of 
the  vovt;  as  the  place  of  principles  (rdn-o?  eiSii') ;  Aristotle 
adds,  in  capacity  merely  (ec  SuFa/xet).  This  classification 
of  Aristotle's  has  been  the  foundation  of  every  other. 
Psychology  appears  in  every  discussion  on  mental  philos- 
ophy since  that  date,  and  is  found  in  Augustine,  the 
Schoolmen,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Kant.  The 
Scottish  school  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Hamilton 
has  paid  great  attention  to  it.  It  is  diligently  prosecuted 
in  the  modern  German  schools. 

That  mind  exists,  and  is  diflFerent  from  matter,  can  be 
established  on  two  grounds:  First,  it  is  made  known  by 
a  different  mental  faculty:  body  is  made  known  by  the 
senses:  mind  by  self-consciousness.  Secondly,  we  know 
the  two  as  possessing  different  properties :  mind  has 
thought,  feeling,  will :  matter  has  extension  and  powers 
of  attraction,  and  can  be  weighed  and  measured.  The 
science  of  psychologj'  shows  that  mind  follows  laws  of  its 
own.  Psychology  is  to  be  prosecuted  mainly  by  self-con- 
sciousness looking  within  and  marking  what  passes.  As 
thus  able  to  look  into  our  own  souls,  we  are  able  also  to 
undorst;ind  what  takes  place  in  those  of  others  as  mani- 
fested by  their  words  and  deeds  and  made  known  in  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  poetry.  Attempts  are  being  made  in 
the  present  day  to  show  how  physiology  can  explain 
mental  ])henomena.  These  have  so  far  been  successful, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  But  no  material  forces  can 
explain  such  phenomena  as  reason,  conscience,  will,  or 
break  down  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter. 

The  common  division  of  the  faculties  in  the  present  day 
is  a  threefold  one,  adopted  by  Kant,  and  taken  from  him 
by  writers  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain:  (1)  the  cogni- 
tive; (2)  feeling;  (3)  the  will.  The  following  may  be 
found  a  convenient  distribution  of  the  faculties : 


Second,  Motive. 
IV.  Conscience,     or    moral 

faculty. 
V.  Emotions. 
VI.  Will,  or  optative  power. 


First,  Cognitive. 
I.  Simple   cognitive,  or    pre- 
stMitative. 
II.  Reproductive,  or  represent- 
ative. 
III.  Comparative,     discovering 
relations. 

The  cognitive  give  us  knowledge  and  ideas;  the  motive 
stir  up  feeling  and  prompt  to  action. 

I.  The  Simple  Cognitive,  so  called  because  they  give  us 
knowledge  in  the  first  and  simplest  form ;  called  also  pre- 
sentiitive,  because  the  object  is  now  present.  It  embraces 
sense-perception  and  self-consciousnfess.  In  sense-percep- 
tion we  have  a  knowledge  (not  a  mere  idea)  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind — by  taste,  of  a  sapid  affection  of  the 
palate:  by  smell,  of  odorous  affections  of  the  nostrils;  by 
hearing,  of  a  sound  in  the  ear;  and  by  touch  proper  or 
feeling,  of  the  periphery  of  our  bodily  frame  as  subject  to 
various  sensations.  So  far,  the  infant's  knowledge  may 
not  extend  beyond  its  body ;  it  knows  the  objects  as  extra- 
mental,  but  not  as  extra-organic.  But  by  sight  it  knows  a 
colored  surface  as  affecting  the  eye,  and  by  the  muscular 


sense  a  body  as  resisting  our  locomotive  energy.  From 
the  very  beginning  and  all  along  we  have  with  our  know- 
ledge of  body,  and  indeed  as  associated  with  every  mental 
operation,  a  consciousness  of  self  in  its  present  state — not 
of  a  mere  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  self  (as  Kant 
maintains),  or  of  a  quality  of  self  (as  the  Scotch  school 
holds),  but  of  self  as  acting — -say  as  exercised  in  thought 
or  feeling.  By  these  two  powers  we  have  the  knowleilge 
with  which  the  mind  starts  of  things  without  and  within 
us.     Other  powers  may  now  work. 

II.  The  Reprodnvtive  or  RiprnHentatire. — By  these  the 
knowledge  gained  comes  up  once  more  in  old  forms,  in 
ideas  of  objects,  not  present,  but  thus  rcjiresented.  (1) 
The  knowledge  is  kept;  this  is  retention.  The  object  is 
not  present,  the  idea  is  not  always  present,  but  there  is 
now  a  capacity  to  recall  it.  The  power  of  retention  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  amount  of  energy  cxjiendcd  in  the 
original  knowledge.  (2)  The  object  is  actually  recalled  by 
an  image,  say,  of  a  lily  or  of  a  state  of  grief  or  joy.  The 
faculty  which  does  this  we  call  the  phuntasy,  and  the 
product  an  idea,  a  species,  or  more  unambiguously  a 
phantasm.  (3)  It  is  recalled  according  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, which  areof  a  twofold  nature — primary  iind  second- 
ary. The  primary  nre  contiguity  and  eorrehition.  where- 
by things  which  have  been  together  in  the  mind,  or  between 
which  there  is  a  discovered  relation,  tend  to  recall  each 
other.  The  secondary  determine  among  a  number  of  ob- 
jects, any  one  of  which  might  be  called  up.  why  one  rather 
than  another  presents  itself,  the  main  law  being  that  of 
energy,  whereby  things  on  which  we  have  bestowed  the 
greatest  amount  of  mental  energy,  whether  of  intellect, 
feeling,  or  will,  come  up  more  readily  and  frequently.  (4) 
Things  are  recognized  as  having  been  before  the  mind  in 
time  past:  this  is  the  recognitive  power  (overlooked  by 
Kant  and  Hamilton),  being  the  main  element  in  memory, 
and  giving  us  the  idea  of  time,  always  in  the  concrete. 
(5)  The  compositive  power,  putting  things  known  in  new 
forms  and  combinations,  and  this  both  by  increase  and 
decrease.  This  is  the  essential  element  in  imagination, 
which  ftretches  away  into  the  infinite,  our  belief  in  which 
implies  that  it  is  beyond  our  widest  idea,  while  nothing 
can  be  added  to  it — that  is,  that  it  is  perfect,  (fi)  The  sym- 
bolic power,  which  enables  us  to  think  by  means  of  signs, 
and  especially  language. 

III.  Coivparinon. — The  mind  can  discover  relations  be- 
tween the  objects  thus  made  known  and  recalled.  ( 1 )  Iden- 
tity, whereby  the  mind  perceives  that  the  same  is  the  same, 
noticed,  it  may  be,  in  different  modes  and  with  different 
concomitants,  as,  that  I  am  the  same  to-day  when  I  am 
joyful  as  I  was  yesterday  when  I  was  sorrowing.  (2)  The 
faculty  of  whole  and  parts,  called  comprehension  and  ab- 
straction, whereby  we  separate  a  part  from  the  whole,  and 
form  abstract  ideas.  The  mind  can  also  discover  (3)  the 
relations  of  space,  which  gives  locality  and  the  science  of 
geometry:  (4)  of  time,  which  gives  arithmetic  and  chro- 
nology :  (5)  of  quantity,  from  which  j)roceeds  mathematics 
as  the  science  of  quantity  ;  (6)  resemblance,  which  enables 
lis  to  classify,  and  reach  general  notions;  (7)  active  prop- 
erty, which  notices  the  correlation  of  forces  :  (8)  cause  and 
effect,  which  enable  us  to  rise  from  effect  to  cause  till  we 
reach  a  iWst  cause.  These  constitute  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  of  man.  Working  with  them,  we  have  motive 
powers. 

IV.  The  Moral  Faculty. — (1)  It  is  partly  cognitive;  it 
discovers  not  a  new  object,  as  the  senses  may  do,  but  a 
quiility  in  certain  objects — that  is,  in  voluntary  acts:  they 
may  be  good  or  evil — good,  such  as  gratitude,  godliness; 
evil,  such  as  cruelty,  deceit.  (2)  It  is  also  motive.  Its 
exercises  are  accompanied  with  emotion,  with  feelings  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation.  From  this  power  we  get 
such  ideas  as  those  of  obligation,  duty,  prompting  to 
good. 

V.  The  Emotions. — These  imply  four  elements:  (I)  an 
appetence  or  spring  of  action,  such  as  the  love  of  pleasure 
or  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men;  (2)  an  idea  of  an  ob- 
ject as  appetible  or  inappetible — s.ay.  as  about  to  bring 
pleasure  to  ourselves  or  others:  (3)  the  actual  emotion,  an 
excitement  of  mind,  with  attraction  toward  an  appetible 
object  and  repugnance  from  an  inappetible.  In  these 
three  processes  appetence  is  the  spring,  the  idea  is  the 
channel,  and  the  excitement  is  the  stream  flowing  out. 
(4)  There  is  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

VI.  The  Will. — The  essential  element  here  is  the  power 
of  choice  and  its  opposite,  rejection.  Two  or  more  objects 
are  presented,  and  we  take  the  one.  and  not  the  other  or 
others ;  or  it  is  one  object  pressed  on  us.  and  we  accept  it. 
This  power  includes  volition,  or  the  final  decision  to  act. 
But  it  includes  more :  it  includes  wish.  It  should  be  no- 
ticed that  in  love  considered  as  a  virtue  or  grace  there  is 
wish,  there  is  benevolence,  which  is  well-wishing,  a  desire 
of  good  to  the  person  beloved.     It  should  be  resolutely 
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miiintaincd  that  the  will  has  an  essential  freedom  of  which 
it  e:in  never  be  deprived. 

It  shuukl  bo  observed  that  every  one  of  these  groups  of 
powers  gives  us  one  or  more  new  ideas.  Tlio  senses  give 
us  the  iilea  of  extension  and  resisting  power;  self-eon- 
sciousness.  the  idea  of  mind  and  niintal  operations;  the 
reproductive,  of  time  ami  the  inlinite  ;  the  comparative,  of 
connections  ;  the  eonseicnve.  of  nmral  good  and  evil ;  the 
emotions,  of  the  lovely;  and  the  will,  of  freedom. 

J.  McCosH. 

Psychrolut'idne  [from  Psij<:hr„lutvH :  f!r.  if/KxpoAour^?, n 
"bather  in  eidd  water"],  a  family  of  fishes  established  by 
J)r.  liiinther  for  a  speeies  of  West  Aiueriean  tish.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  ;  the  skin  naked  arid  quite  loose; 
the  lateral  line  absent  ('!);  the  head  large  and  depressed; 
the  opercular  unarmed;  the  mouth  witli  the  cleft  oblique 
anil  of  moderate  width  ;  the  teeth  small  and  eonlined  to 
the  jaws:  branchial  apertures  of  moderate  width,  the  gill- 
membranes  being  attached  to  the  isthmus;  branchiosfogal 
rays  very  slender,  seven  in  number;  dorsal  and  anal  tins 
opposite  each  other,  situated  far  backward  on  the  tail, 
withiuit  spines,  and  nearly  entirely  enveloped  in  the  skin; 
caudal  free;  pectorals  entire;  ventrals  close  together, 
thoracic,  nnd  composed  of  few  (two)  rays;  there  are  three 
and  a  lialf  gills,  and  pseudobranchia  are  well  developed. 
The  only  known  species  is  J'nychro/tilcn  piiratIo.riiK^  (liin- 
ther,  b.ised  upon  specimens  found  in  the  (iulf  of  (Jeorgia 
near  Vancouver's  Island.  It  is  placed  by  (Tiinthcr  near 
the  l!Iennid:e  and  Cyclo])tcridie.  TuKiuioitE  (iii.i,. 

Ptali^  or  Phthah,  an  important  divinity  of  ancient 
Egypt,  usually  identified  with  the  Greek  Ilcphaistos  and 
Latin  Vulcan.  Ills  worship  was  traced  to  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  adoration 
of  the  sun  as  the  author  of  light  and  heat.  Memphis  was 
the  iirinciiuxl  scat  of  his  worship,  and  the  beetle  (.Vc«- 
rabiiHs  fiat'er)  was  his  peculiar  emblem. 

Ptar^mi^an,  the  vernacular  generic  name  for  the  spe- 
cies of  grouse  of  the  genus  l.<t<ii>pit»  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  legs  being  densely  feathered  to  the  claws,  the  inisal 
grooves  closed  over  with  featliers,  and  the  development  of 
si.xtccn  or  eighteen  tail-feathers.  The  species  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  high  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  on<!  species,  assume  a  white  coat  during 
winter;  in  summer  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  t)r 
buff  color.  In  winter  they  seek  the  shelter  of  thickets 
of  willows,  birches,  etc.,  but  in  summer  tliey  frequent 
plains.  AVhen  pursued  in  winter  they  frequently  dive  in 
the  loose  snow,  in  which  they  wr)rk  their  way  with  great 
ease.  The  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  about  May  or 
June,  and  deposits  about  eight  or  ten  eggs  in  the  nest. 
Si.K  species  have  been  recognized  by  recent  authors,  of 
which  LfiQopnn  tilltuit  inhabits  both  hemispheres,  L.  nt}>rn. 
tria  and  L.  Uucurnx  North  America,  and  L.  iiuitii*t,  L.Iu-mi- 
Iniritnin,  .and  L.  nvnlivun  the  Old  W'tjrid.  /..  m-otlcits  is  ex- 
tremely closely  related  to  A.  n/f>nx,  anil  has  been  even  re- 
garded as  the  permanently  dark  insular  form  of  that  spe- 
cies. TlIKODOIlE  Gfl.l,. 

Ptf'raclid'idaR  [from  (Ir.  impov,  ''wing,"  and  kAci'?, 
"  lo(di  " — /.  c.  "  lin-lockcd,"  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
fins),  a  family  of  nnickerel-like  fishes.  The  bo'ly  is  oblong 
or  elongateil  and  ccnnpressed  ;  the  scales  of  moderate  si/e. 
and  spinig((rous  or  ctuarginated  ;  the  lateral  line  irontin- 
uyus  ;  the  head  compressed,  and  with  the  snout  obtuse  and 
convex  ;  the  opercular  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  with  the  cleft 
wide  and  oblifiue:  teeth  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate; 
branchial  apertures  cnntinuiois  liehiw  ;  braucliinstegal  rays 
seven  :  clorsal  fin  elongated,  extending  from  the  forehead 
to  near  the  caudal,  and  e(uupr)sed  chiefly  of  fifif'orm  spines; 
anal  tin  also  enlarged,  and  (extending  from  the  breast  nearly 
to  the  caudal;  caudal  distiiud, ;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays;  ventrals  jugular,  with  four  to  six  slender  rays; 
pyloric  ap])cndagcs  developed  in  snniU  number  (abtuit 
six  in  /'.  VfinttiHUH),  The  family  is  based  especially  upon 
the  genus  Pivrtivlh,  species  of  which  arc  f<uind  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  the  ocean  about  the  island  of  Madeira,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Oarolinn.  To  the  family  perhaps  also 
belongs  the  genus  I'h  lyvniiilniH.  Tmmmioih;  (jll.L. 

l*l('ricli'tliys  [lir.  irrfpiii',  "wing,"  and  .'vfi't.  "fish"], 
the  most  rcuuirkable  memlier  of  the  strange  grouji  of  pla- 
coderiu  fishes,  of  which  the  rcnmins  arc  found  in  the  I>e- 
voniiin  rocks  of  Kurope.  It  was  of  small  size — the  largest 
oue  tout  in  length — the  body  almost  enclosed  in  a  case  or 
trunk  of  enamelled  bone.  I''ri)m  this  projectetl  a  tail  cov- 
ered with  angidar  scales  and  providcil  with  a  dorsal  and  a 
caudal  lin.     (f-ce  I''ossii.  Kisitus.)  J.  S.  Ni;wnKftRV. 

Plcri'idir,  a  family  of  the  Monomviiia  (which  soo),  to 
whi.h  beliings  the  pearl  oyster.  (See  Cojii'Aiiativb  .\nat- 
oMv  and  l'rti:ciors  .Stones.) 

Pterocarpus.    See  Kino. 
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Pteroc'lidlE  [from  PlerneUt ;  Gr.  >rT.pdi.,  "wing. '  and 
icAt.t,  "hook"],  a  small  family  of  birds  peculiar  lo  lb. 
Old  World,  containing  the  Bo-callcd  sand  grouse.  Tin 
form  is  as  much  that  of  the  pigeon  as  the  grouse;  the  bill 
13  short,  compressed,  and  the  eulmen  curved  to  the  tip  :  the 
wings  and  tail  are  elongated  and  pointed  ;  the  tarsi  mod- 
erately robust  and  covered  with  feathers;  the  toes  rather 
stout,  the  three  in  front  more  or  less  united,  the  hinder 
rudimentary  or  wanting.  In  its  anatomy  this  tvpe  is  in- 
termediate between  the  true  gallinaceous  birds'  und  the 
pigeons;  in  some  respects,  however,  ihcv  arc  much  more 
nearly  related  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Two  gen- 
era are  recognized  by  authorities  — ( 1)  /Vror/^.,  with 
f^ourtcen  species,  and  S,/nl„tj.,r,.  with  two.  Tliev  arc 
lound  in  Southern  Kurope.  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
in  dry  sandy  places  or  deserts,  rocky  plains,  ami  wooded 
grounds.  They  feed  chiefly  upon  hard  feeds,  bulbs,  and 
insects.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs  on  the  bare 
ground.  /'lemcleH  (triniiriuH  and  /'.  iilrlial'i  arc  fiuiiid  in 
Southern  Europe.  Si/rrliaptei  pfirailaj-uH.  although  strictly 
an  Asiatic  species,  sometimes  makes  incursions  into  Eu- 
rope .as  far  westward  as  the  British  islands.  Uno  of  the-, 
visitations  was  made  in  18B3.  in  which  year  it  made  its  a;, 
pearancc  at  1 48  European  localities,  as  recorded  by  New- 
ton— "from  (jalicia  to  Donegal,  and  from  (iascouy  u,  the 
Faroe  Islands."  The  earliest  date  given  is  liih  of '.Mav  in 
Moravia;  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  farthest  point 
throughout  the  N.  W.  had  been  reached.  The  species  is 
said  to  have  appeared  in  Europe  in  ISj:',;  in  Ksj'.i  it  reap- 
pcareil ;  and  in  I. sfil!  the  unpreceilentcd  visitation  recorded 
took  place.  Its  subsequent  incursions  have  been  inconsid- 
erable. TllKOIKtliE  (^ilLL. 

Ptcrodac'tyls  [lir.  irTepiii-.  "wing,"  and  «i«rv.\o«. 
"digit"],  an  extinct  group  of  flying  animals,  eonlined  to 
the  Mesozoic  or  Reptilian  age.  and  usually  regarded  as  an 
order  of  rcjitiles.  'flic  anterior  limbs  were  adapted  for 
flight  by  the  elongation  of  the  fore  arm  and  fifth  or  outer 
digit,  corresponding  to  the  little  finger  of  the  human  hand. 
By  this  means  an  expanse  of  membrane  was  supported  as 
in  the  bats,  which  these  animals  in  some  respects  resembled. 
The  head  was  large,  the  jaws  long,  and  armed  with  teeth. 
In  many  other  points  the  skull  approaches  that  of  birds. 
Nearly  all  the  bones  were  pneumatic,  with  very  thin  walls, 
as  in  most  birds.  The  skin  seems  to  have  been  destitiit>- 
of  scales  or  feathers,  as  no  traces  of  either  have  been  di- 
covcrecl.  Prof.  Seeley.  who  has  recently  studied  the  pter" 
dactyl  remains  of  the  English  I'pper  (ireeiisand,  consider- 
theni  a  sub-class  of  vertebrates  e4|ual  in  value  ti)  the  bird-, 
and  closely  related  to  them.  The  earliest  pterodactyl  ye' 
known  is  Dimorpltodfni  mdcrtnn/jc  from  the  Lower  Lias  t-l 
England.  Jinny  species  occur  in  the  Oolitic  litliogriiplii<- 
slates  in  Bavaria.  -\  few  fragments  only  are  kiinwii  fnuii 
the  Wealden,  while  the  English  (frcensaiid  has  furnished 
many  large  species.  Others  friuii  the  I'pper  t'retaeeoiis  were 
the  latest  forms  of  this  group  known  frtuu  the  old  World, 
and  were  jierhaps  ciuitcmporanenus  with  the  gigantic  spe 
cies  lately  made  known  frmu  the  I'pper  Cretaceous  shi»lf> 
of  Kansas,  'fhe  largest  <*(  these  ( l*ti mtlitcttflnn  iwjrnn. 
Marsh)  probably  lucasureil  between  the  tips  of  the  fully-ex- 
]>anded  wings  nearly  twenty-five  feet.  Two  smaller  species 
occur  in  the  same  formation,  but  all  are  large  in  comparison 
with  the  common  European  forms.  0.  V,  .Mahsii. 

Ptoroglossus.     Sec  UiiAMriiASTin.E  and  Aiiavahi. 

Pti'r()|i'c»dil    [t-ir.    iTTcpbi',    "  wing,"   ninl    woet,   wo*o<, 
"foot"],  a  group  of  mollusks  formerly  considered  a  sepa 
rate  class,  but  now  generally  regarded  as  of  u  sub-class  of 
the  class  (iasteropoda.     .\ll  living  species  ore  marine;  nil 
are  characterized  by  a  juiir  of  snimniing  fins  atla.  Ii    1 
the  head.  The  right  whales  feed  largely  on  shelless  ■  i 
The  shells  of  some  are  bmught  up  by  deep  sea  iln  i„ 
'fhey  are  comparatively  little  sludieil  by  scientists,  bcoauto 
they  arc  not  often  found  alive  near  Iho  shore. 

Ptiilriniiic  System.     Sco  1'toi.kiiv. 

Ptolcinais.     See  .Vcre. 

Ptorcmy,  the  name  of  thirteen  kings  of  Egyiil  liclong 
ing  lo  the  (ireek  or  .Macedonian  ilynnsly,  of  whieli  the  mu-l 
remarkable  n ere— rroi.EMV  I..,<.itkii(;1-:1--S •"■  l.tliefiuindi  r 
of  tho  dynasty.     His  father's  nnme  was  I,ugii».  nud  the  di 
nasty  is  often  called  the  l.ugides,  but  his  uiolher,  .\ri'in."  . 
hadbeen  the  mistress  of  IMiilip   H.  uf  Mocodon,  an-l  lo 
was  generally  supposed  to  he  a  son  of  the  Inllor.     Il"  »:i 
one  of  tho  umst  pnuuineiil  geiiernis  of  .Mrxnniler  the  i:  ■    • 
after  whuse  death  |in  :i":;i  he  was  appointed  goveii, 
Egypt.      The  reigns  of  .Mexnnder's   hnlf-bruther.   I        , 
Arrhidii'iis  (:i;'2-:il7),  and  his  posthumous  son,  .Mrxani'  : 
11.  (:1I7-;!1 1 1,  were  merely  niuuinnl,  however,  nml  ri.deuiv 
was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  though  he  did  umI  .i--  mi  . 
the  title  of  king  until  .'10.i.     The  »urnanie  .s'..frr,  ••  tb.   i 
server."  misgiven  lu  h'oi  l.i  il..'  I;l...li-Mi     nh m  I..     .      ; 
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PTOLEMY— PUEBLA. 


vfhen  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.     The 

first  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  with  Per- 
diccas  and  Antijjonut;,  in  which  he  suffered  a  terrible  de- 
feat in  the  naval  battle  off  Sahimis  in  306.  but  succeeded 
in  baffling  and  defeating  first  Perdiccas,  and  subsequently 
Antigonus,  when  they  invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered  Syria, 
PaU'?tina,  Ccelcsyria.  and  Cyprus,  which  were  adtled  to  his 
reahn.  After  the  death  of  Antigonus  (in  'M)l)  lie  reigned 
in  peace.  Memphis  was  his  capital,  but  Alexandria  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  was  even  now  the  principal  mart  of 
■  the  Mediterranean.  Jews  and  lirceks  gathered  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  A 
library  was  founded,  and  a  school  whose  teachers  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense;  and  both  institutions  soon 
attracted  the  most  renowned  philosophers  and  scientists 
to  the  city. — Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus  (283-247),  b.  in 
309  :  continued  successfully  the  work  which  his  father  had 
commenced.  He  founded  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Berenice  farther  to  the  S.  The  former  he  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  restoring  and  completing  the  canal 
of  Xeeho ;  the  latter  by  constructing  an  excellent  road  to 
Coptos.  He  built  the  eelebrated  lighthouse  on  the  island 
of  Pharos;  founded  cohmies  and  mercantile  stations,  such 
as  Ptolemais  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  for  the  trade  in 
ele]ihants  ;  concluded  commercial  treaties  even  with  India ; 
and  brought  the  material  prosperity  of  his  country  to  its 
culmination.  When  he  died  he  left  740,000  talents  in  his 
treasury,  an  army  of  200,000  foot  and  40,000  horse,  besides 
chariots  and  elephants,  and  a  fleet  of  1500  vessels.  The 
annual  revenue  of  Egy))t  jjroper  amounted  to  14,^00  tal- 
ents. No  less  successful  were  his  exertions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  literary  and  scientific  supremacy  of  Egypt. 
The  number  of  rolls  in  the  library  increased  to  400,000  ; 
its  librarian  was  Callimaehus.  To  the  school  were  added 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens.  Among  its  teachers 
were  Euclides,  Aristarchus  6f  Samos,  and  Aratus,  Ilege- 
sias,  and  Theodorus.  At  the  court  lived  Theocritus,  Ma- 
netho.  Apelles,  etc.,  and  a  widespread  tradition  says  that 
the  Sejituagint  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
king. — Ptolemy  III..  Eiergetes  (247-222),  was  a  brilliant 
warrior;  made  a  victorious  campaign  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Indus,  and  brought  back  to  Memphis  the  old  Egyptian 
gods  which  Cambyses  had  carried  to  Babylon,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  Etterffeten,  '"the  benefactor." — With 
Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator  (222-205).  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiph- 
anes  (205-lSl),  and  Ptolemy  VI.,  PniLOMCTOR  (181- 
140),  begin  the  degeneration  of  the  dynasty  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans — the  two  causes  which  soon  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Ptolemy  IV. 
sent  large  supplies  of  corn  to  Rome  during  the  Second 
Punic  war,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good  offices  the  PfcO- 
mans  interfered  in  the  war  between  Antioehus  of  Syria 
and  Ptolemy  V.  in  favor  of  the  hitter.  Under  Ptolemy  VI. 
the  Roman  commissioners  played  the  part  of  mediators 
between  him  and  his  brother,  Euergetes  II.,  and  under 
Ptolemy  VII.  (146-117)  they  proved  themselves  a  domi- 
neering power  in  the  realm,  in  accordance  with  whose  in- 
terests the  polity  of  the  state  had  to  be  directed.  In  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  it  became  common  for  the  brothers 
to  marry  their  sisters — a  connection  which  was  jiermitted 
by  the  Egyptian  laws,  but  which  was  a  horror  to  the  (irceks. 
Ptolemy  VII.  married  not  only  his  own  sister,  but  also  the 
daughter  of  this  sister  by  an  elder  brother.  The  later 
members  of  the  family,  although  the  men  retained  their 
eminent  gifts  for  science  and  art,  and  the  women  their 
wonderful  beauty,  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness  \vhieh 
burst  forth  in  the  most  unnatural  freaks  of  sensuality  and 
cruelty.  With  Cleopatra  the  family  lost  its  royal  domin- 
ion :  her  son  by  Ciesar  was  sometimes  called  Ptolemy  XIV., 
but  died  in  childhood.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Ptolemy  (Claudius  Ptolem.bus),  b.  at  Pelusium  in 
Egypt  :  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  Of  his  personal  life  nothing 
more  is  known.  Of  his  works  are  still  extant  the  Sifntaxis 
Maihemnticn  and  the  (icfif/mphta.  The  former  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  science  of  astronomy  at  the  time  of  the 
author,  based  partly  on  his  own  researches,  partly  on  those 
of  llipjiarchus.  As  it  is  the  only  authority  we  have  for 
the  views  of  astronomy  entertained  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  it  formed  the  foundation  of  all  astronomical  science 
down  to  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  book  is  consequently 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Having  disappeared  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  it  again  became  known  to  the  Europeans 
through  the  Arabs.  About  S27  it  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  of  this  Arabic  translation,  the  Almatjent,  a 
Latin  translation  was  published  in  12;10  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  and 
notes,  is  by  Halma  (4  vols..  Paris,  181.'5-2S).  The  funda- 
mental ideas  of  this  system,  the  "  Ptolemaic  system,"  are 
the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and 


the   revolution  of  the  planets  around  the  earth.     Of  the 

Geoffraphia  a  Latin  translation  with  nuips  was  frequently 
reprinted  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  almost  the  only  source  of  geographical 
knowledge  until  the  voyages  of  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese made  its  information  antiquated.  Edition  by  Wil- 
berg  and  Grashof  (Essen.  IS38-42). 

Pto'sis  [Gr.  wTuxTi?,  a  "fall"],  a  dropping  of  one  or 
rarely  both  upper  eyelids;  an  inability  to  open  the  eye. 
It  may  come  from  a  degenerate  or  undeveloped  condition 
of  tiie  muscle-tissue,  or  from  palsy  of  the  third  nerve.  It 
has  been  successfully  treated  by  tacking  the  orbicular 
muscle  to  the  oecipito-frontal.  It  often  passes  away  with- 
out surgical  treatment,  and  there  are  cases  which  are  not 
benefited  by  any  treatment  whatever. 

Pu'berty  {liVt.t.pnhertai:,  "youth,"  from  pnhes,  "hair"], 
the  period  of  life  at  which  the  exercise  of  the  reproductive 
function  becomes  possible.  In  males  it  usually  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  females 
somewhat  earlier;  and  it  appears  that  in  very  warm  and 
very  cold  climates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  also  cases  of  prcentiit,  or  precocious 
development  in  this  respect.  The  period  of  puberty  is  at- 
tended in  m.ales  by  a  more  complete  development  of  the 
larynx,  a  deejjcning  of  the  voice,  the  first  appearance  of 
the  beard,  etc.  In  the  female  the  contour  becomes  rounded 
and  more  graceful,  the  catamenia  apjiear.  and  the  mam- 
mary glands  are  developed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
those  who  are  inclined  toward  constitutional  disease  this 
is  a  period  of  some  danger,  and  especially  to  the  female. 
At  this  time,  too.  the  mind  and  tastes  are  often  rajiidiy 
developed,  and  the  impressible  nature  of  youth  may  now 
become,  on  the  one  hand,  inspired  by  noble  and  generous 
sentiments,  or  m.ay  receive,  on  the  other,  a  fatal  bent  to- 
ward that  which  is  base. 

Pub'licans  [Lat.  puhlicnni],  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enues of  the  Roman  state.  The  various  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  her  subject  provinces  were  let  out  or 
sold  by  the  censors  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  immediate 
lessees  or  purchasers  were  of  the  wealthiest  Romans,  jirin- 
cipally  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  often  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  or  stock  companies  to  give  the  secur- 
ities required  by  the  government.  The  provinces  were  sub- 
let by  districts,  and  the  actual  collection  of  taxes  was  made 
by  lower  classes,  sometimes  even  slaves.  Oppression  and 
extortion  characterized  the  whole  system,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces the  publicans  directly  concerned  in  gathering  the 
taxes  were  hated  and  despised,  as  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament.  A.  L.  Ciiapin. 

Public  Health.     See  Sanitary  Science. 

Public  Houses,  Laws  as  to.  See  Hotel,  by  C. 
G.  Lelanp.  a.  M.,  and  Innkeepers,  by  J.  N.  Pomeuoy. 

Pub'lius  Sy'rus,  a  Syrian  slave  who  attracted  great 
attention  in  Rome  in  Caesar's  time  as  a  writer  of  mimes. 
St.  Jerome  mentions  that  a  collection  of  moral  sentences 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Publius  Syrus  was  used  at 
his  time  as  a  school-book  in  Rome.  There  exists  a  com- 
pilation of  this  description,  Pubh'i  Si/ri  Setiteutiir,  edited 
by  Orellius  as  an  ap]>endix  to  his  editi<^in  of  Phgedrus  (18.12), 
but  that  collection  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources, 
though  the  most  of  the  1000  apothegms  may  belong  to 
Syrus. 

Puccoon',  a  general  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  sev- 
eral dissimilar  plants  which  yield  a  yellow  or  reddish 
juice,  often  utilized  for  dyestuffs.  The  best-known  repre- 
sentative is  the  Sitiii/uluaria  Citrtftdeimis  or  BLOtin-RooT 
C  which  see).  Other  puccoons  are  of  the  borage  and  crow- 
foot families  (see  Ranunculace^:),  the  latter  being  medici- 
nally used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  being  popularly 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  cancer. 

Piick'ler-Mus'kau  (Hermann  Ludwtg  Heinrich), 
Prince  of,  b.  on  the  family  estate  of  Muskau  in  Saxony 
Oct.  30,  1785;  studied  law  at  Leipsic  ;  served  in  the  army 
during  the  wars  against  Napoleon  ;  travelled  much,  and 
became  widely  known  both  for  his  enthusiasm  for  land- 
scape gardening  and  through  his  spirited  travelling 
sketches.  D.  at  Branitz  Feb.  4,  1S71.  Under  his  direc- 
tion celebrated  gardens  were  laid  out  at  Muskau  and  at 
his  usual  residence,  Branitz.  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg;  he  also  wrote  Audeutinujoi  uhcr  Laud- 
8chnft8ff'drtnerei  {\i>?A).  Of  his  travelling  sketches  several 
have  been  translated  into  English — The  Travels  i>/  «  Ger- 
maji  Prince  in  Enr/land,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  (."J  vols., 
18.32),  Tutti  Frutt'i,  by  Edmund  Spencer  (5  vols.,  1834), 
Mehcmct  AU.  and  Eijypt  (3  vols.,  1S4S). 

Puddling.  See  Iron  Manufacture,  by  John  B. 
Pearsk. 

Pueb'la,  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  between 
lat.  16°  20'  and  20°  15'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  97°  and  99°  15' 
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W.,  and  bounded  by  the  itates  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruj,  and 
Oaxaua.  Area.  11.701  sq.  in.  Fop.  830,5B0.  The  surface  is 
an  elevated  plateau  I'lciin  .illOll  tu  7000  fegt  high,  which  to 
the  \V.  rises  into  a  lofly  mountain-range,  comprising  the 
famous  volcano  Pojjocatapetl.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  iniiabitants,  and  excellent  wheat  is  |»ro- 
duced.  Some  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  earthen- 
ware are  carried  on. 

Puebia,  or  La  Pucbia  de  los  .4ugeles,  town  of 

the  Mexican  conic. IcrJition.  capital  of  tin-  >tateof  the  same 
name,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  font  of  Mount  I'opocatapetl. 
It  was  founded  in  loiJl,  and  has  broad  and  regular  streets, 
lined  with  gayly-colored,  substantially-built,  and  richly- 
ornamented  houses,  and  many  fine  public  squares  provided 
with  fountains.  Its  catiledral  is  a  magnificent  building  of 
noble  and  imposing  exterior,  while  its  interior  is  most 
gorgeously  decoratecl  with  jiaintings,  statues,  carvings, 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  There  are  3  hospitals, 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  y  professorial  chairs,  a  thea- 
tre, museum,  public  library,  and  IJ  elementary  schools. 
Soap,  jjottery,  .and  a  peculiar  kincl  of  cotton  shawl  used 
all  over  Mexico,  are  extensively  manufactured.     P.  7o.O(IO. 

Pueb'lo,  county  of  Central  Colorado.  Area,  3000 
sq.  m.  Traversed  by  Arkansas  River  and  by  Denver  and 
Rio  (Jrande  R.  R. :  is  in  part  composed  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  ami  in  part  of  grassy  plains.  Products,  live-stock 
and  wool.  Corn  iind  wheat  are  extensively  raised  by  irri- 
gation.    Cap.  Pueblo.     P.  2265. 

Pueblo,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Pueblo  CO.,  Col.,  on  Arkansas 
River:  western  terminus  of  the  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fc  R.  R.,  and  on  Denver  and  Rio  tjrandc  R.  R., 
120  miles  S.  of  Denver;  has  2  newspajjcrs,  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  is  considered  the  metropolis  of  Southern 
Colorado,  being  situated  in  the  mitlst  of  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region.  Pop.  in  1870,  fiOii;  in  l.s7lt, 
about  oOOO.  J.  J.  L.\MBEiiT,  Prop,  of  "  Chikft.\is." 

Pueblos  [Sp.  piiMo,  "  village"],  a  class  of  semi-civil- 
ized Inilians  of  New  .Mexico  and  .\rizona.  so  named  from 
their  remarkable  communal  houses,  sometimes  of  several  ' 
stories  in  height,  which  serve  as  the  habitations  of  entire 
clans.  (See  .\itcniTKcTfUKoFTnE.AMERioAX  Indians.)  They 
now  number  about  7000.  inhal)iting  19  villages,  have  about  1 
•160.000  acres  of  land,  and  own  property  to  the  amount  of 
$a35.7o0.  They  have  considerable  skill  in  agriculture, 
raising  grain,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits  by  means  of 
irrigation,  manufacture  pottery  and  cotton  stutl's.  and  pre- 
serve the  same  gra<le  of  civilization  whi(rh  they  had  three 
centuries  ago.  .Many  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  tlie  ma- 
jority retain  their  original  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
prominent  among  whicli  is  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred 
lire  au'l  the  worsliip  tif  .Montczunia,  a  divinity  wlio  must 
not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  .Mexican  em- 
peror. The  Pueblos  constitute  several  tribes  and  speak 
different  languages.  There  is  little  warrant  for  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  they  are  closely  connected  by  race  with 
the  Aztecs.  liy  the  treaty  of  (;uadalupe  Hidalgo,  as  inter- 
preted by  Chicf-.Iustice  Slough  in  lSJ7.the  Pueblo  Indians 
are  citizens  of  the  V .  S.,  but  that  status  has  never  been 
recognized  by  either  the  Federal  or  Territorial  govern- 
ment. Their  internal  administration  is  carried  on  by 
themselves  in  accordance  with  their  ancestral  customs, 
each  village  having  a  gi>vcrnor  and  a  court  or  council  of 
three  elders.  The  I'.  S.  agency  maintains  8  schools  with 
about  3011  p\ipils.  Their  religious  supervision  lias  been 
assigned  by  the  Indian  bureau  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
as  yet  I  1870)  have  done  little  for  their  iiiiiiroveuient.  while 
the"  virtual  exidusion  of  the  Roiuan  Catholics,  who  have 
had  missions  among  them  nearly  200  years,  led  to  dis- 
satisfaction, which  culminated  in  a  protest  from  the  gov- 
ernors of  tiftecn  of  the  nineteen  villages. 

Pucn'tc  de  iJeiiil',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cor- 
dova, on  the  (Jenil,  manufactures  earthenware  and  trades 
in  oil.     P.  7853. 

PiH'r'peral  Fe'ver,  a  fever  occurring  only  to  women. 
follow  lug  childbirth,  ami  characterized  by  acute  metro- 
peritonitis, cir  iullammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum. 
It  may  ciccur  in  i.solated  cases  in  private  practice,  but  more 
eonimoiily  develops  in  hospitals  and  lying-in  asybiins, 
where  numerous  patients  are  aggregated,  the  air  vitiateil, 
and  especially  if  unfavorable  surgical  eases— erysipelas, 
gangrene,  suppurating  wounds,  pyieinia.  or  scpticiemia — 
are  present,  liider  such  circumstances  many  cases  co- 
exist or  occur  consecutively,  and  often  spread  to  individ- 
uals in  the  surrounding  community.  Such  epidemics,  and 
its  spread  by  seeming  contagion,  have  led  some  to  regard 
it  as  a  specific  ami  contagious  ilisease.  Rut  a  counter- 
opinion  has  greater  weight  of  authority,  that  it  is  indeed 
only  a  condition  of  blood-p"isoning  by  the  absorption  of 
septic  or  purulent  matter  on  the  rcccntly-oxposod  and  often 
V».,.  III.— '12 


lacerated  interior  of  the  uterus,  or  the  inflammation  of  that 
organ  and  the  peritoneum  by  the  presence  of  septic  matter 
in  the  bloo(|.  Thus,  sudden  suppression  of  the  lochia  or 
discharge  following  labor,  sewer-gas,  the  emanations  from 
deeom]>osing  animal  or  vegetable  matter  are  causes  of 
puerperal  fever  in  the  best  lucalities  and  in  households 
where  no  surgical  source  exists.  The  modern  discovery 
and  use  of  disinfectants,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  iso- 
lated or  pavilion  hospitals,  the  entire  separation  of  lying- 
in  wards  from  surgical  wards,  the  use  of  free  antiseptic 
injections  during  the  period  of  convalescence  from  confine- 
ment, have  all  proved  efficacious  in  lessening  the  frequency 
of  puerperal  fever.  Puerperal  fever  is  chiefly  characlerized 
by  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis — swelling,  tympanitis,  ten- 
derness and  j)aiii  in  the  abiloinen,  constipation,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  and  rapid, 
feeble  pulse ;  the  exhaustion  varies  with  the  case ;  the 
patient  may  die  early  of  collapse  or  following  typhoid 
symptoms  of  several  days'  duration.  The  treatment  cora- 
jirises  veratrum  viridc  to  control  the  circulation,  opium  as 
a  specific  in  peritonitis,  and  antiphlogistic  local  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen.  Cold  cloths  or  ice.  sedulously  em- 
ployed at  the  outset,  may  abort  the  inflammation  or  lessen 
its  severity,  but  when  the  disease  is  established  warm  ano- 
dyne fomentations  are  preferable.  Nutritii>us  liquid  food, 
quinine,  an<l  alcoholic  stimulus  must  be  administered  at 
regular  intervals  and  in  doses  determined  by  the  degree 
of  prostration. 
E.  DAnwix  Ili^nsos. .Ir.    Revisi!D by  Wii.l.ird Parkkr. 

Pwerperal  .Mania,  pervcrsifin  of  the  mind  in  women 
immediately  after  childbirth  and  during  the  first  week 
thereafter,  exceptionally  occurring  before  delivery,  or  dc- 
velojicd  weeks  or  months  after  labor  by  excessive  and  el- 
haustive  nursing.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
derangement  of  the  mind  due  to  the  influences  of  the  child- 
birth upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  emotional 
nature  id"  the  mother.  Puerperal  mania  may  be  characterized 
by  mental  agitation  or  excitability,  or,  reversely,  the  patient 
may  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy,  moodiness,  reticence, 
or  despondency.  There  will  be  restlessness,  inability  to  sleep, 
headache,  impaired  appetite,  coated  tongue — in  some  ca.«e3 
an  increase  of  temperature.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, the  urine  diminished  in  quantity.  Tlie  secretion 
of  milk  is  often  lessened  or  suspended.  .Mthough  the 
delirium  in  some  cases  is  violent,  no  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation or  other  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes has  been  detected  as  the  lesions  to  which  the  syiup- 
toms  would  lead  on  post-mortem  examination.  In  the 
delirious  form  and  in  the  melancholic  form  there  is  equally 
an  aversion  to  the  father  or  the  child.  Suicide  and  murder 
of  the  child  are  occasional  occurrences.  Puerperal  mania 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  women  of  nerviuis  teiupera- 
ment  or  those  predisposed  to  insanity  ;  in  such  also  as  arc 
greatly  reduced  by  previous  ill-health,  by  ha'inorrhage 
duriu)^  or  following  delivery,  or  whose  blood  has  been  im- 
poierished  by  absorption  of  malaria  and  putrescent  eflluvia. 
The  jirognosis  is  favorable;  the  mind  in  most  cases  is.  in 
time,  restored  to  a  normal  condition.  The  patient  of 
puerperal  mania  may  wholly  escape  it  at  subsequent  child- 
births  if  the  system  be  fortified  in  advance  Ijy  iron  to  cor- 
re  t  anu'inia.  and  care  be  taken  to  prevent  unusual  loss  of 
blood  during  parturition.  Wliere  insanity  or  emotional 
excitability  are  family  traits,  mania  may  recur  with  suc- 
cessive labors  despite  all  precautionary  efforts.  The  treat- 
ment varies  with  the  form  of  mania  and  severity  of  symp- 
toms. The  infant  in  most  eases  is  to  he  remo\ed.  a*  it  is 
unsupplieil  by  flic  iimther's  breast  iniik.  and  its  influence 
is  often  pernicious;  when  left,  it  should  lia>c  a  constant 
attendant  to  guard  it  against  injury  at  the  hands  of  il* 
mother.  Firm  but  gentle  eontrt>l  of  the  patient  is  essential, 
and  often  removal  from  husband,  family,  and  familiar 
friemis  is  essential  to  the  qiiic'ccncc  of  mind  ami  budy. 
Rest  and  sleep  must  be  ensured  by  cerebral  sedatives  ond 
soi.orilies,  as  bromide  of  potash,  br..mide  of  ammonium, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  stramonium,  hy.iscyamus.  or  the  prepa- 
rations of  opium  when  borne  without  evcitcincnl.  as  co- 
deine and  the  .Icodoralcd  tincture  ..f  opium  Kven  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be  require.l  in  ob 
st'inale  insomnia  an.l  delirium.  The  eonslipatb.n  U  to  bo 
corrected,  the  ilici  must  be  nutritious,  and  the  ap|>rlitv,  If 
deficient,  stimulated  liy  u-o  "f  l.nic  elixirs  an.l  wine.  The 
strength  mii-t  be  suslaine.1  and  the  blood  enriched  by  c.d 
liver  oil.  iiuiuiiic.  and  iron. 
v..  Itvuwix  Ml  OS.. v.. I II.     IlKVisri.  »T  WiLLARDPAiiiirn. 

Puerto  Ui-  III  .Hnr.    .-^ce  C.ibija. 

Puer'lo  (liberie,  liwn  of  Voneinela.  .'South  .\mericn, 

province  of  C.irac-as.  on  an  islan.l  in  the  tlulf  of  Tri-lc. 

I  has  n  most  excellent  harbor,  large,  c.minodious.  an.l  per 

fectiv  dare.     It  carries  on  a  con«i.ler»bI«  Ira.le.  but  il>  c!i- 

I  mate  i»  unhealthy.     P.  about  8000. 
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PUERTO   DE   SANTA    MARIA-PUFFENDORF,   VON. 


Puer'to  de  San'ta  Mari'a,  or,  simply,  El  Puerto, 

town  of  8pain.  jiroviiice  of  Cailiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(iuiiiliiletc  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  It  is  a  liandsome  and  well- 
built  town,  snironndcd  with  fine  promenades,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  great  commercial  centres,  as  it  is  the 
principal  idace  for  the  exportation  of  the  famous  Xeres 
wine-  over  1.500.000  gallons  are  annually  exported  from 
this  place.  Leather,  soap,  hats,  brandy,  and  licpieurs  are 
manufactured,  and  in  May  of  each  year  one  of  the  most 
famous  bull-Hghts  of  Spain  takes  jilacc  here.     P.  21,rl4. 

Puer'to  Prin'cipc,  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  West 
Indies,  was  founded  in  l,il4  by  Velasquez  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Camaguei,  close  bv  the  sea,  but  has  since  been  moved 
twice  farther  inland,  .ind  is  now  situated  10  miles  distant 
from  its  harbor,  Xnevitas,  on  the  northern  coast  ot  the 
island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  P.  30.000. 
PutTAd'der,  the  riotho  arielnm,  a  deadly  serpent  of 
South  Africa,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  puffing  up  the  neck 
when  irritated.  It  is  very  large  and  thick,  and  is  ordi- 
narily slow,  but  can  move  very  quickly  upon  occasion.  It 
is  of"  most  frightful  appearance,  and  is  frequently  seen 
half  buried  in  the  sand.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for 
its  bite. 

Puff-Balls.  These  peculiar  plants  are  placed  in  the 
order  Trichogastres  of  the  gasteromycetous  group  of  Fungi, 
and  are  characterized  by  a  single  or  double  covering  (  pend- 
iiiiii).  with  the  spore-bearing  interior  (hijmenium)  at  first 
siion'gy,  but  soon  ripening  into  a  dry.  dusty  mass  of  threads 
and  siiorcs.  (For  classification  ami  definition  of  terms  see 
Fungi.)  Like  other  fungi,  the  puff-balls  are  parasitic,  liv- 
ing usually  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  rajddly 
through  their  stages  of  growth.  Among  the  most  common 
of  our  puff-balls  are  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Li/- 
copertl<iii.  recognized  by  the  thin  membranaceous  peridium, 
easily  breaking  away' when  ripe,  allowing  the  escape  of 
the  spores  from  within 


the 


Fig.  1, 


covering,  which  breaks  away.     B.  nigrescent  is  of  a  black 
isb  color,  with  the  spores  brown,  one  or  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, often  growing  in 
Fig.  2.  pastures.    Because  of  ils 

lead  color  a  small  species 
has  taken  the  name  of 
II.  plitmheii.  In  n.  crj- 
athi/onniii  we  have  a 
large  species,  often  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  papery  peridium 
and  brctwn  sjmres.  In 
the  genus  Geasler  the  peridium  is  distinct  and  double, 
the  outer  one  bursting  and  dividing  into  several  stellate 
lobes,  which  often  become  much  refiexcd,  giving  a  star- 
like  appearance,  warranting  the  common  name  of  "  starry 
puff-balls"  which  these  species  have  received.  In  G. 
Iim/romelricmsa  named  because  of  the  influence  mois- 
ture has  upon  this  plant,  closing  the  outer  covering  m 
wet  weather  to  open  again  on  becoming  dry— the  spores, 
which  arc  within  the  inner  coat,  and  make  u]i  the  interior 
of  the  sphere  in  the  centre  of  the  star,  find  their  way  out 
through  an  opening  al  the  top.  Figs.  2  and  :!  show  the  closed 
and  open  states  of  this  interesting  and  somewhat  peculiar 
Fig.  3. 


X.  jjifi'ifunne 
pear  -  shaped  species 
seen  growing  almost 
everywhere,  single  or 
in  clusters,  on  decaying 
logs  and  stumps.  The 
peridium  in  this  spe- 
cies  is  quite  tough,  and 
the  greenish  -  yellow 
spores  escape  through 
a  small  opening  at  the 
top.  Fig.  1  represents 
a  member  of  this  spe- 
cies, with  the  rotten 
wood  removed  from  the 
base  and  mi/celium.  /.. 
gii/niiictim,  the  "  giant 
puff-ball,"  is  the  largest 
species,  often  attaining 
the  size  of  a  large  foot- 
ball, with  a  few  of  ex- 
traordinary dimen- 
sions, measuring  two 
feet  in  diameter.  When 
young  its  white  fleshy 

substance    is    esteemed  _  ,       j  i 

for  food,  but  soon  the  interior  in  ripening  is  reduced  to  a 
brown  powder,  which  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  ana;8- 
thetic.      Another    quite    large    species,    and    much    niore 
common    than    the    last    mentioned,  is  L.   calalum.     The 
peridium  is   flaccid   and    collapses  at   maturity,    forming 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  with  the  spores  escaping  by  a  rup- 
ture at  the   side.     While  young   the  species   is    eaten  to 
some  extent.     L.  sacmKm,  is  an  elongated  species  grow- 
ing  in    woods,  and   is   easily  recognized    by  the    plaited 
folds    on   the    under    side    of  the   peridium.     The    spores 
are  of  an  amber  color  and  covered   with  minute  spines. 
A   small  species  of  the  size  of  a  marble  is  L.  pmilbim, 
often  found  on  old  pasture-land.     The  peridium  also  be- 
comes flaccid,  while  the  spores  are  very  small  an.l  olive- 
eolored.     A  common,  small,  and  warty  species  often  seen 
on  rich  soil  has  received  the  name  of  L.  yemmnlum.     In 
the  genus  Scleroderma  the  peridium  is  firm,  with  distinct 
veins  throughout  the  interior,  spores  large  and  granulated, 
arranged  in  masses.     The  most  common  species  is  .S-  ';"'- 
,mr.\  with  its  outer  covering  thick  and  early   breaking 
away,  leaving  the  bluish-black  mass  of  the  interior.    They 
grow  on  gravelly  banks  under  shrubs  and  trees,  the  largest 
and  most  mature  more  or  less  covered  with  warts  on  the 
upper  surface.     A  thin-coated  species,  called  S.  Bori«(a,  is 
sometimes  found.     .S'.  i-erriico8(im  is  characterized  by  its 
warty  exterior  and  thin  stem.     Like  the  last,  it  grows  on 
sandy  soil.     The  genus  Borisin  is  known  by  having  a  per- 
sistent peridium,  usually  very  thin,  and  a  continuous  outer 


species  of  puff-ball.    Much  like  this  species,  though  having 
the  mouth  for  the  escape  of  the  spores  furnished  with  teeth 
and  the  whole  covering  of  a  red  color,  is  the  species  tf. 
,«/>«cf.i».     G.  iimhrlHtm.   G.   Ciirli.ii,  and  G.  saccata  are 
other  rare  species,  agreeing  with  those  just  mentioned  in 
their  general  shape  and  appearance.     In  some  .species  of 
this  genus  the  outer  wall  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a 
peculiar     appearance     is 
produced    by    the    inner 
portion    becoming    sepa- 
rated and    reflexed,  rais- 
ing the  puff-ball  into  the 
air  while  it  rests  itself  by 
its  tips  upon  the  upturned 
lacinas  of  the  outer  wall. 
G.  /unticaliiB,  or  "  vault- 
ing geaster"  (Fig.  4),  has 
this    peculiarity,    as    has 
also  the  smaller    species, 
G.  minimum,  and  a  some- 
what  larger   member,   G. 
limbaliu.      These  jiedicil- 
late  species  are  not  very 
common.     In    the    genus 
Pohjtaccon    the    peridium 
is  simple,  with  the  interior 
divided     by     masses     of 
threads  into   many  cavi- 
ties   or    chambers.      The 
genus  is  not  a  large  one, 
and   the  species   is    rare. 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained 
from    a    species    growing 
in  Italy.     The  remaining 
genera.    Bulurrm    and    Ttiloatnma,    are   characterized    by 
having  a  stem  of  considerable  length,  and  their  si.ccies 
serve  to  connect  the  puff-balls  with  the  neighboring  group 
of  Phalloidei.  .  .  «■  i   n. 

The  tropics  are  much  the  richest  regions  in  puff-balls, 
furnishing  many  large  and  beautiful  specimens.  As  fur- 
nishin-  plants  of  economic  value  the  puff-balls  are  of  lit- 
tle value,  but  to  the  curious  and  scientific  they  are  lull 
of  interest,  (For  works  treating  upon  this  subject  see 
FtTNGi.)  B-  !>•  H.iLSTKn. 

Puf  fendorf,  von  (I^amitel),  Baros,  b.  at  Chemnitz, 
'^axonv  ,lan  8,  1032:  studied  theology  at  Leipsic  and 
mathematics   at  Jena;   went  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
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Swedish  ambassador  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  wrote  EU-  | 
ttltula  JttrisptiuUntia-  L'nH-rrnalin  (published  in  Holhitld  in   i 
luGO) :  was  appointed  jirot'essor  of  natural  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  IGGl;  published  in  161)7,  anony-  i 
mously  at  Geneva,  his  Dc  Statu  Imperii  (r/^rmaniri,  whieh 
contained  a  very  severe  criticism  on  the  constitution   and 
lei^islation   of  the   (iernian   empire,  and  was   burnt   by  tlie 
hangman  in  Austria  ;«vc'nt  in  1(170  to  Sweden,  first  as  jiro- 
fessor  of  law  at  Lund,  afterward  as   royal   historiograpiier 
at  Stockholm:   j)ublisbed  in  lli72  his  cclebraloii  work,  JJr 
Jure  Xatitrir  ct  IJriitinnty  translated   into   Englisli  by  Hasil 
Kennct  (London,  171!));   rcturneil   in  KiSS  to  (ierinany  as 
historiographer  to  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.     1). 
at  Berlin  Oct.  26,  IG'.»+.     As  historiographer  he  wrote  on 
Swedish  and   Prussian  affairs,  but  his  fame  rests  exclu- 
sively on  his  juridical  works. 
PulBn.     See  .\rK, 

Pugatchctr  (YEvtKi.YAN),  b.  in  1726  at  Simoweisk,  a 
village  on  the  Don,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  ;  grow 
up  as  a  member  of  a  band  of  robbers  :  serveil  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  first  in  the  Russian,  then  in  the  Prussian,  and 
at  last  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time  after  his  return  to  Russia  for  attempts  at  sedition.  .\ 
resemblance  between  him  and  the  murdered  emperor.  Peter 
IlL,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  one  more  adventure.  A 
rumor  was  spread  that  Peter  was  not  dead,  but  hail  escaped 
in  disguiiic  and  was  about  to  appear  among  his  true  l-'os- 
saoks.  In  Aug.,  177o,  a  proclamation  from  the  emperor 
was  issued.  Shortly  after  Pusatcheti'  presented  himself  as 
the  monarch,  and  was  joined  by  a  fcv  otlier  ailventurers. 
The  religious  sect  of  the  Raskolniks  acknowleilgcd  him, 
and  his  party  began  to  grow  ;  the  peasantry  rose  in  his 
favor;  he  occupied  several  forts  on  the  I'ral  and  Don; 
some  Tartar  and  Finnish  tribes  joined  him.  and  ho  was  on 
his  march  to  Moscow  with  a  considerable  army  when  he 
was  sol. I  by  his  comrades  for  I(10,IIIM1  rubles  to  Suwarow, 
and  e.Kccuted  at  Moscow  Jan.  21,  177.). 

Pu'gct  Kouildt  a  large  irregular  bay  in  Washington 
Territory,  forms  one  of  the  safest  and  best  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  From  it  coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  fruit  are  e.v- 
ported.  It  is  surroundeil  by  a  broken  but  fertile  region, 
covered  with  dense  and  lofty  forests, 

I'ugh  ((ii-:oii(;F.  Ellis),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov.  2S, 
1S22  ;  graduated  in  1S4I1  at  .Miami  University:  served  in 
the  .Melcican  war  as  c;iptain  4th  Ohio  Vols.:  city  solicitor 
of  Cincinnati  1850;  attorney-general  of  Ohio  \^l>\  ;  U.  S. 
Senator  1855-61.     D.  at  Cincinnati.  ().,  .July  19,  1876. 

Pughe  (Wn.LUM  Owen),  b.  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  .Merioneth- 
shire. Wales,  Aug.  7,  17.'i!);  was  originally  nauu-ci  OwKX. 
but  addcil  the  name  of  Pughe  on  receiving  an  inheritance; 
went  to  London  in  youth  ;  engaged  in  the  study  of  Welsh 
literature  under  the  patronage  of  a  tra  Icsman  named  Owen 
.loncs,  with  whom  ho  published  in  17S'J  the  poems  of  the 
old  bard  Dafydd  a|)  (Jwilym,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Edward  Williams  issued  the  important  work  known  as  the 
>Vi/.i/ii'.ia  Ar,li«nl„,ji/  (:i  vols.,  1SI11-II7);  eilitcd  various 
ancient  Welsh  books':  published  a  Welsh  and  English  dic- 
tionary (I7'.i:i-I8(i:i).  "i»  Cfimhriim  /lioyid/ilii/  (181):',),  and 
translated  into  Welsh  Milton's  Pur'iitiie  Lu^i,  Hebcr's 
J'nlrtiiiir,  anil  other  poems.     1).  in  London  .luno  1,  1S:!5. 

Pll'gilisni  [Lat.;)ii;///,  "a  bo.\er"],  the  art  «(  fighting 
with  the  fists  in  accordance  with  certain  rules,  usually 
practised  as  a  public  spectacle,  and  often  for  the  interest 
of  a  wager  or  an  honorary  belt  to  be  gained  by  the  victor. 
Pugilism  was  practised  on  a  vast  scale  in  ancient  (irceee 
in  connection  with  the  Olytjipie  and  other  national  games, 
but  was  never  popular  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was 
revived  in  England  in  tiie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  became  popular,  many  persons  cd'  the  higher 
classes  frequenting  the  exhibitions,  :ind  even  taking  part 
in  them.  In  comparatively  recent  times  pri/.c-tighting  has 
been  somelimes  practised  in  the  C.  S.,  but  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  it  being  pndlibited  by  law.  There  is  a  cimsider- 
able  English  and  .\moriean  literature  of  the  subject. 

Pugin'  ( ArntsTts),  b.  in  Normandy  in  I76'.l ;  is  known 
as  a  firaughtsman  by  works  illustrating  modiieval  archi- 
tecture—.l/c/iiVcfiirii/  Anll^ifiilii-H  <i/  .V..>-m<Mu/_i/,  S/>c<imrii> 
nf  liolhic  Avi-liilrrlurc  In  Eiiijlitnd,  Ari-hilrrlunil  llliiHlrn- 
liiiiin  "/■  the  Itnililinijii  iif  Liimlan,  (inlhir  Oiiiaiiirnli  In"" 
Jliiilili'iiiin  111  Kiiijliiml  aiid  t'ranrr.  The  works  were  elabo- 
rate and  costly:  letter-press  by  competent  hands,  Wil- 
son and  Brillon  the  antiquary.     1),  in   England   Hcc  I'.'. 

1S:!2,  O,    H.  FlloTIIINCIIAM. 

Pugin  (ArorsTisNonTiiMonK  WEi.nv).  son  of  .\ugustus. 
b.  in  London.  England.  Mar.  1.  1812  :  inberile.l  his  father's 
tastes  and  talents,  adding  to  them  literary  ability.  Having 
been  converted  to  Romauisin.  he  devoted  himself  with  real 
to  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England, 
designing  churches  and  religious  houses,  soldom  building 


secular  edifices,  anrl  never  erecting  sacred  ones  for  Protest- 
ants. In  his  later  years  he  wrote  ]mmpblets  in  del'eiice 
and  commendation  of  his  faith,  his  enthusiasm  for  which 
made  him  for  months  an  inmate  of  UD  iasano  asylum.  His 
influence  was  great  in  fostering  a  taste  for  tjothic  forms 
in  arebiteeturo  and  ornament.  His  principal  works  are — 
EsatnjiUn  of  Gothic  Archittt-turt-,  /'i-inci/tlK*  of  Poinlfl  or 
Chrintiftn  Architecture,  An  Ajtotoijtj for  tlir  lirrirnt of  tjothir 
ArrhitrctHre,  iUonminj  of  Ecrlcniit^tirttl  Ornnment.  (Pee 
BlocktrooiVn  MutiHzinc  for  Dee.,  l.SOI.)  I),  at  Hamsgato 
Sept.  11,  1852.     ■  0.  B.  Fiiotiiixobam. 

Pugin  (EnwAnn  Welbv),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  .Mar. 
11,  18:14:  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  undertook  the  comple- 
tion of  his  father's  designs  an<l  contracts  :  a  ilevoted  Cath- 
olic, designed  the  cathedral  at  (jueenstoWD  ;  built  churches 
in  Liverpool,  Kensington,  Pcckhain,  Barton,  Sheerness, 
iStratford,  Leeds,  (.'ork,  bubliii :  also  in  Belgium — more  than 
UIU  churches  in  all — besides  orphanages,  colleges,  priories, 
etc. ;  restored  thearehiepiscopal  jialace  at  .Mayfield  :  finished 
a  superb  (lolhic  structure  begun  by  his  father  at  Sciirisbrook 
Hall ;  claimed  for  his  father  the  merit  of  designing  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  supporting  the  claim  in  a  volume. 
D.  Feb.  — .  1876.  0.  B.  FiiuTuiM;iiAU. 

Pug\Vft«hj   a   seaport  in    Cumberland  co.,   N.  S.,  on^ 
Xorthumberland  Strait,   50   miles   W.   of    Pietou.      It   has 
quarries  of  gypsum,  limestone,  and  sanilstone.      Deals  are 
largely  shipped  to  (Ircat  Britain.     P.  about  700. 

Piyct'  (PlKHRK),  b.  at  Marseilles  Oct.  SI,  1622:  was 
aiiprenticed  as  a  wood-carver  in  a  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment: visited  Italy  twice,  studying  art :  practised  painting 
for  some  time,  but  devoted  himself  subse(|ucntly  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture;  resided  for  several  years  in  liencia. 
but  was  recalled  to  France  in  1664  by  Ccdbert  as  director 
of  ship-decoration  at  the  docks  of  Toulon  :  retired  after  n 
few  years'  service  into  private  life.  I),  at  .Marseilles  Dec. 
2,  1691,  His  most  celebrated  works  are  St.  Sehnntioii,  in 
the  church  of  St.  .Maria  da  Carignano  in  (ienoa  :  -Wi'"  ilf 

voureil    In/    «     Ai'oii    and    PcrMCUn    nntl    Autlromrdn,  nt  \'er- 

saillcs.     He  belongs  wholly  to  the  school  of  Bernini. 

Piyol',  de  (.\i.F.XANniiK  Dksis  Abel),  b.  at  Valen- 
ciennes. France,  ,Ian.  Mi.  1785:  studied  painting  under 
I):ivid.and  obtained  distinction  by  historical  and  religious 
pictures.      D.  at  Paris  Sejit.  28,  1861. 

Pulas'ki,  county  of  Central  Arkansas.  Area.  "00  sq. 
m.  Traversed  by  the  .\rkansas  Biver  and  by  Cairo  and 
Fulton  and  Memjihis  and  Little  Bock  U.  Bs.  It  is  un.lu- 
luting,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  |irodnces  live-stock,  corn, 
cotton,  and 'lumber.  Iron.  lead,  and  silver  ores,  kaolin, 
and  some  coal  are  found.     Cap.  Little  Kock.     P.  :t2,«66. 

Pulaski,  county  of  Central  (ieorgia.     Area,  550  so.  m. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven,  but  fertile.     Cotton,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.     Traversed  by  Brunswick  and 
Macon   B.  B.  and   Ocmulgce  Bivcr.     Cap.   Hawkinsville. 
P.  II.'.MO. 
1       Pulaski,  county  of  S.  Illinois.     Area.  100  sq.  m.     It 
i  is   uneven,  very  fertile,  an. I   well  limbered.     On  the  S,  E. 
j   Ohio  Biver  seioirates  it  from  Kentucky.      Tobacco,  wheal, 
'   corn,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.     Traversed  by  llli 
'  nois  Central  and  Cairo  and  Vinccnnes  B.  Us.     Cnp.  Mound 
I  Cilv.     P.  8752. 

•Pulaski,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana.  Area,  4,14  sq.  m. 
It  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  oak-openings. 
Grain,  wool,  and"  hay  are  leading  product.*.  Traierscd  by 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  and  Louisville  New  Al- 
bany and  Chicago  B.  Bs.     Cap.  Wiuamue.      P.  7801. 

Pulaski,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  640  sq.  m. 
It  ii  hilly  and  very  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  wool,  ami  liie 
stick  nrJ  leading  pn.ducls.  Coal  is  found,  with  other  valu 
able  minerals,  I'raversed  by  Cumberland  Uivor  and  Us 
forks.     Cap,  Somerset.     P.  17,670. 

Pulaski,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area.  iOO  .q.  m. 
Il  is  iciv  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  and  great  tuinrral 
wealth,  t'orn  and  live  slock  are  leading  l'>'"""«"<'-  T'"v 
orscd  by  liasconado  Biver  and  Atlanlio  aod  Paoiao  K  U. 
Cap.  Wavncsville,  P,  4714, 
'  Pulaski,  county  of  S,  W.  Virginia.  Area.  3JJ  «,.  in. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  c.ml  and  other  minciu  .. 
tirain  and  tobacco  are  important  product..  Traversc-l  by 
New  Bivcr  and  by  Allonlio  MiMissippi  and  Ohio  K.  B 
Cap.  Newlicm.      P.  *5;18. 

Pulaski,  p.-v..  Indian  Crwk  Ip..  Pulaski  oo.,  In.l.,  on 
Tippcciuiiie  Kiver.     P.  12.1, 

Puliiski,  p.-y-  ■"><>  'I'-  Jnekson  CO..  Mich.      p.  Ilfl.'i. 
Pulaski,  p.-y..  eap.  of  O.wego  CO..  X.  v..  at  "■•;"<" 
section  of  ilswogo  and  Koine  and  Syracuse  Northern  II    K'  . 
has   an  aca.leinv,  4   churehes.  a  euslnm-hnuse.  Jail,  paper 
and  s|mw-h.mr.'l  mills,  2  hank",  I  newi.aper,  2  ioot.,%'h. 
and  blind    factories,  I  founilrr,  •  carbon-pipe  fMrtorr.  a 
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butter>tub  factory,  2  tanneries,  4  grist-mills,  and  a  chair- 
factory.     P.  l&fiO.     L.  Kkape  Muzzy.  Ed.  '*  Democrat." 

Pulaski,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.,  includes  Dryan, 
the  ecninty-i'eat.     P.  364". 

Pulaski,  tp.,  Beaver  co..  Pa.     P.  943. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.,  on  Erie  and 
Beaver  Canal  and  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  H.     P.  1563. 

Pulaski^  tp.,  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.     P.  653. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Giles  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Nashville 
and  Decatur  division  of  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  R.  K..  has  1  newspaper  and  is  the  trade-centre 
for  a  large  agricultural  district.     P.  2070. 

Pulaski,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  1082. 

Pulaski  (Casimir),  Count,  called  in  Polish I^azimierz 
PuLAWSKi.  b.  in  Lithuania  Mar.  4,  1747,  son  of  Count 
Joseph  Pulaski,  who  in  1768  formed  tho  Confederation  of 
Bar  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Poland ;  was 
educated  for  the  law :  saw  some  military  service  under 
Charles,  duke  of  Courland.  and  in  1769  joined  his  father 
and  two  brothers  in  the  national  struggle  against  the 
despotism  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus.  His  father  and 
brothers  having  perished  in  the  war,  Casimir  was  for  some 
time  commander  of  the  insurgents,  and  made  a  bold  at- 
*  tempt  to  seize  the  king  in  Warsaw.  Being  outlawed  on 
the  failure  of  this  attempt,  he  escaped  to  Turkey  1772;  par- 
ticipated in  a  war  against  Russia;  proceeded  to  France. 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin,  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  Ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1777,  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer;  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  and  two  days  later  was  ajipointed  by  Con- 
gress brigadier-general  (Sept.  13),  and  given  command  of 
the  cavalry,  .He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
and  in  Mar.,  1778,  having  resigned  his  command,  he  formed 
at  Valley  Forge  an  independent  corps  of  lighthorse  and 
infantry  called  "  Pulaski's  Legion,"  officered  chiefly  by 
foreigners.  By  a  surprise  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  K.  J.,  a 
large  part  of  his  infantry  was  bayonetted,  but  the  legion 
was  again  recruited  to  330  men.  In  Feb.,  1779,  he  set  out 
for  the  South;  reached  Charleston  May  8  ;  made  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  British  advance-guard 
May  11:  accompanied  Count  d'Estaing  to  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  where  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  French 
and  American  cavalry ;  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  as- 
sault of  Oct.  9 ;  was  carried  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  AVasp 
in  Savannah,  where  he  d.  Oct.  11,  1780,  and  was  buried  on 
St.  Helen's  Island.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  by 
La  Fayette  in  1825.  (Seehisi//*e  in  Sparks's  v4/»er^"ca» 
Blorjrnphijy  2d  series,  vol.  iv.) 

Pul'ci  (LuiGi),  b.  at  Florence  in  1431 ;  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Poliziano.  and  d.  in  1487. 
Of  his  epic,  II  Movfjante  Maggiore^  Lord  Byron  has  trans- 
lated (tne  song. 

Pulgas,  tp.,  San  Mateo  co.,  Cal.     P.  1438. 

Pulley.  See  MEcnAMCAL  Powers,  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trowbridge,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

PuUman  (James  Mixton),  b.  Aug.  21,  1S36,  at  Port- 
land, Chautauqua  co..  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence 
Divinity  School  in  1860;  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
parish  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  same  year;  ordained  in  1862;  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  church  of  Our  Saviour,  New 
York  City,  in  1867  ;  organized  the  Young  Men's  Universal- 
ist Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1869;  has  been 
secretary  of  tho  General  Convention  of  Universalists  since 
1868,  and  chairman  of  the  publication  board  of  the  New 
York  State  convention  of  Universalists,  having  in  charge 
the  Vhriatian  Leader  since  1869. 

Pulmoiiaria.     See  Lungwort. 

Pulmona'ta,  an  orderof  gasteropodous  breathingmol- 
lusks,  deriving  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  while  circulating  though  a  vascular  net- 
work lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  cavity. 
There  are  two  genera,  /'.  terrcatris  and  /■'.  aqmitica,  the 
former  conijuehending  five  and  the  latter  six  genera. 

Pulinon'ifers  [Lat.  pulmn,  "lung,"  and  fem,  to 
"bear  "J.  the  name  of  a  sub-class  of  gasteropods  adapted 
for  aerial  respiration  by  a  peculiar  lung-like  modification 
of  the  walls  of  the  pallial  cavity.  It  includes  the  common 
inoperculate  land  and  fresh-water  shells  and  slugs.  (See 
Gasteropods.)  Theodore  Gill. 

^  Pul'que  [Mexican],  the  fermented  juice  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Agave  (which  see).  It  is  obtained  by  scooping  out 
a  cavity  in  the  crown  of  the  plant  just  as  the  flower-stalk 
is  about  to  form.  In  this  cavity  the  sap  collects  for  many 
week^,  one  plant  furnishing  a  iarge  amount  of  juice.  At 
first  the  taste  is  pleasant  and  the  liquor  harmless,  but  after 
fermentation  it  acquires  peculiar!}*  intoxicating  properties, 


and  is  very  injurious  in  its  constitutional  eCects,  It  ia 
used  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America, 

Pulsatilla.     See  Anemone. 

Pulse  [Lat.  }nih,  pitltls],  a  general  name  for  such  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants  as  are  used  for  human  food.  All 
kinds  of  pulse  abound  in  vegetable  caseine.  and  all  are 
highly  nutritious,  but  as  a  rule  they  arc  not  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  are  best  suited  fi»r  hard-Working  men.  Beans, 
pease,  and  lentils  are  the  most  important  kinds  of  pulse. 

Pulse  [hat.  pith UR,  from  ;>c//ere,  to  "  beat"],  tho  result 
of  tho  blood-wave  sent  througli  the  arteries  of  the  body  by 
the  ventricles  of  tho  heart.  Each  contraction  of  these  ven- 
tricles sends  into  the  arteries  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood, 
which,  entering  vessels  already  full  but  contracted,  ex- 
pands, elongates,  and  uj)Iifts  them,  and  produces  a  sudden 
lifting  and  impuho  on  the  finger  applied  to  them.  Thiii 
impulse  is  equal  in  all  tho  arteries  of  equal  size  throughout 
the  body,  but  tho  physician  usually  examines  it  on  the 
thumb-side  of  tho  wrist  (in  the  radial  artery),  because  there 
the  vessel  is  near  the  surface,  resting  on  bone,  and  its  vary- 
ing movements  can  be  best  appreciated.  These  movementi^ 
indicate,  first,  the  particular  action  of  the  heart,  and  second, 
the  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  artery-wallF. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  a  healthy  adult,  at  rest,  is 
72  to  75  beats  in  a  minute — in  women  a  little  more  frequent 
than  in  men;  more  frequent  while  standing  than  while 
sitting,  least  frequent  in  the  recumbent  position.  But  a 
slow  pulse  is  sometimes  found  in  healthy,  strong  persons  ; 
40  or  45  beats  are  not  very  uncommon  ;  Ilebcrden  and 
Fordyce  have  found  it  as  low  as  30  and  26,  the  latter  in  ono 
instance  no  more  than  20.  Muscular  exertion  increascF 
the  number  of  heart-beats  inagiven  time,  and  consequently 
tho  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  and 
duration.  Certain  mental  states,  as  surprise,  anger,  or  a 
sudden  sense  of  danger,  will  produce  great  increase  in  its 
frequency. 

The  pulse  in  disease  sometimes  becomes  very  frequent, 
and  sometimes  very  slow.  In  inflammation  of  the  nieui- 
branes  of  the  brain  in  children  it  has  been  often  found,  to- 
ward the  terminatiou,  beating  at  the  rate  of  180  for  a  day 
or  more;  it  has  sometimes  reached  2U0.  The  latter  num- 
ber cannot  be  easily  counted  atthe  wrist;  160  is  often  with 
difliculty  made  out;  but  the  heart-beats  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  ear  at  almost  any  rate  of  possible  frequency,  except 
in  the  mere  flutter  of  some  conditions  of  heart  disease.  In 
some  states  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  liver  the  pulsations 
are  no  more  than  40,  or  even  30,  in  the  minute. 

Dr.  Guy,  after  numerous  observations  at  different  ages, 
gives  the  following  as  his  results  in  regard  to  normal  fre- 
quency: At  birth,  140  per  minute;  in  infancy,  120;  in 
childhood,  100;  youth,  90;  adult  age,  75;  old  age,  70, 
Br.  Guy  and  others  have  noted  that  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  physical  life  than 
the  lively  sympathy  of  the  heart,  expressed  by  the  varyini^' 
pi.lse,  in  the  various  diseases  that  afilict  the  body.  It 
"speaks  a  various  langu.igc"  which  the  educated  alone 
ci:n  properly  interpret.  It  is  email  or  full,  rapid  or  slow, 
hard  or  soft,  quick  or  prolonged,  irregular  in  various  ways, 
giving  a  varying  number  of  beats  in  the  different  fractions 
of  a  minute,  the  boats  tumultuous,  frequent,  and  slow  al- 
ternately, or  is  double  {dicrotic  or  bifi/'ericue).  It  is  often 
intermittent;  that  is,  a  single  beat  is  lost.  This  occurs 
both  with  and  without  disease  of  the  heart;  it  is  often 
caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  In  some  states  of  imperfect 
innervation  of  the  heart  its  pulsations  cease  entirely,  to  be 
resumed  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  a 
minute.  In  two  such  cases  the  writer  found  the  period  of 
absolute  inaction  of  the  heart  to  be  fifteen  seconds.  It  was 
attended  by  extreme  paleness,  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, suspension  of  the  breathing;  indeed,  temporary 
death.  An  instrument  has  been  invented  by  which  many 
conditions  of  the  pulse  can  be  inscribed  on  paper  attached 
to  a  revolving  cylinder.     It  is  called  a  "  sphygmograph." 

VcnoKs  Pulse. — The  arterial  pulsation  reaches  the  very 
small  arteries,  but  is  lost  in  the  smallest  or  capillary  ar- 
teries and  capillary  veins,  so  that  the  blood  returns  to  the 
heart  in  a  continuous,  steady  stream  ;  but  when  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  is  insufficient,  a  wave  of  venous  blood  may 
be  sent  back  into  the  venous  trunks  and  produces  a  visible 
pulsation,  mostly  in  the  veins  of  tho  neck.  Such  pulsa- 
tions will  correspond,  as  those  in  the  arteries  do.  with  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricles  (systole).  Hypertrophy  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  may  also  produce  venous 
pulsations.  So  may  aneurism  of  the  aorta  when  it  obstructs 
the  current  of  blood  descending  through  the  vena  cava,  the 
enlarged  artery  communicating  its  pulsation  to  the  blood 
in  the  vein.  In  some  instances  of  difficult  breathing  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  seen  to  become  distended  in  a  sort  of 
wave,  apparently  from  below,  but  really  from  above,  be- 
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cause  the  outlet  is  obstructed  at  the  heart.  This  filling 
occurs  in  expiration,  and  the  veins  are  emptied  in  inspira- 
tion. Thouf^h  this  action  has  been  called  jiulse  or  jiulfa- 
tion,  it  is  very  different  from  the  movement  to  which  the 
term  is  couunonly  ajiplied. 

Nysteii  (7>/(7j'oMH((//f,  etc.)  states  that  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tions in  the  horse  arc  from  ',V2  to  'AS  in  the  minute;  in  the 
ass,  from  46  to  48;  in  oxen  and  cows,  lid  to  42;  jn  sheep, 
70  to  77;  in  the  dog.  90  to  100.  The^ccountinp;s  were  made 
when  the  animals  were  at  rest.  Ai.onzo  Clahk. 

PuTte  (JosKPH  niFi'OLVTK).  M.  I).,  b.  at  Mcschede, 
Westphalia,  Uermany,  Oct.  <>,  islt  ;  took  his  medical  de- 
gree at  iMarburg,  having  studied  also  at  the  gymnu.^ia  of 
Berlin  and  Siist ;  settled  in  Allentawn,  Pa.,  IHIU,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  homccnpathie  college  at  Allentown; 
removed  in  1H40  to  Cincinnati,  0.;  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  homa'opathic  cullege  at  Cleveland  lSo2; 
of  obstetrics  185;j-5o;  afterward  professor  of  the  science 
of  clinical  medicine  in  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati, 
0.  ;  served  as  editor  to  various  profe.-isional  and  other 
journals;  author  of  various  works  in  English  and  (ierman, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Hoinfi'npathic  JJvincHtic 
J'hifnt'cian  (1850),  which  has  had  an  extensive  sale. 

Pult'eney  (William),  carl  of  Bath,  b.  in  England  in 
1682;  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ 
Church.  Oxford;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig  1706  ;  took 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sachcvercll ;  defended  Wal- 
pole  in  the  prosecution  made  in  1712;  became  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Ueorge  I.  privy  councillor  and  secretary  at  war 
1714-17  ;  became  cofferer  of  the  househnld  under  Walpolc 
1720,  but  went  over  to  the  ojiposition  1725.  becoming  the 
bitterest  political  enem^'  of  his  former  friend,  against  whom 
he  wrote  several  j>auiphlets;  fought  a  clucl  with  Lord  Her- 
vey,  in  which  both  combatants  were  wounded,  K^U  ;  be- 
came extremely  popular  as  the  leader  of  the  general  crusade 
against  Waljiole;  associated  with  Pope  and  tlie  '*  wits  "  of 
the  day,  who  paid  him  extravagant  compliments  for  his 
literary  ability  ;  was  the  real  framer  of  the  cabinet  of  1742 
on  the  downfall  of  Walpole,  though  the  earl  of  Wilmington 
was  the  ostensible  head:  was  created  ill  this  time  carl  of 
Bath  ;  lost  much  p(ditical  influence  by  his  transference  to 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  premier  for  two 
days  in  Feb.,  I74fi.  on  the  resignation  of  the  Pelham  min- 
istry, but  was  unable  to  form  a  cabinet.  D.  in  Lomlon 
July  8,  1 7f)4,  his  title  exjiiring  with  him.  as  he  left  no  male 
issue.  Author  of  many  political  pamphlets,  and  chief  as- 
sistant of  Bolingbrok©  in  writing  the  celebrated  journal 
T/ie  Crd/tsman. 

I*ult'iiey,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
Cro'.Ued  Lake.     P.  l:iy;i. 

Pultliey,  t]).,  Belmont  co.,  O..  on  Ohio  Kivcr.  Central 
Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  anil  Ohio,  and  Kivcr  division 
of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  K.  lis.,  includes  the  v.  of  Bel- 
hiirc.      P.  0;tl9. 

Pultncyvillef  p.-v.,  Williamson  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Tiiike  Ontario. 

Pu'lii,  or  Vegetable  Silk,  a  richly-beautiful  fibre 
produced  by  a  tree-fern  of  the  genu«  ('ilntlin/n,  growing  in 
the  Malay  and  other  Pacific  isfands.  The  attempt  U*  manu- 
facture it  has  not  provcit  successful,  but  it  is  a  very  useful 
styptic,  and  is  considerably  used  as  such  by  Uutch  surgeons. 

Pu''nia,or  I'oiigar  [FcHh  ronrulor,  Linn.],  a  carnivor- 
ous animal  found  throughout  South  America  and  a  great 
part  of  North  /Vineriea,  known  in  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries as  the  American  l\tn\.  and  in  the  U.  S.  as  the  cata- 
mount or  wild  cat,  unci  vulgarly  as  "painter"  (a  corrup- 
tion of  ''panther").  The  adult  male  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  long,  has  a  thick  fur,  brown  above  an<l  grayish-white 
beneath,  with  the  ears  and  tail  nearly  black,  ami  some- 
times partially  striped  along  the  sides.  It  elimbs  trees, 
lives  chiefly  upon  deer,  and  lias  a  shrill  scream;  is  cow- 
ardly, and  docs  not  vcduntarily  attack  man,  but  makes  a 
desperate  resistance  to  the  hunter.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  becomes  fjuito  docile. 

Puin'icc  [1^0,1.  pHtuHx],  a  light,  porous  mineral,  n  sort  of 
soft  trachyte,  found  near  active  or  extinct  vtdeanocs,  and 
formed  by  steam  in  blast  furnaces  wlien  water  is  poured 
over  melted  cinder.  It  is  not  unlikely  (hat  the  aclmi\ture 
of  gases  in  the  lava  from  which  it  is  formed  is  the  cause 
of  its  porous  nature.  It  is  considerably  used  in  the  arts, 
in  polishing  hard  materialfi,  and  in  dressing  parchment 
and  fine  leather.  In  the  toilet  it  servos  to  remove  sUiins 
and  patclu's  of  thirkcned  cuticle.  It  i»  chiefly  exported 
from  the  Lij)ari  Islands. 

Pump.  A  pump  is  a  machine  for  elevating  water  or 
other  li<(uid.  The  height  to  whieli  the  water  is  raised  if> 
called  the  "lift."  Pumps  sometimes  act  not  by  raising 
water,  but  by  forcing  it  into  a  \cssel  against  a  pressure,  as 
in  the  cane  of  the  feed-pumps  of  stoam-boilors.     Such  pres- 


sure may.  however,  be  always  represented  by  a  head  of 

water.     The  necessities  of  industry  and  the  rivalry  of  In- 
ventors    and      uianufiic- 
*""^^-  turcrs  have  given  rife  to 

innuuieruble  varieties  of 
this  uiaehinc.  The  ae- 
compuiiying  figurer<  arc 
examples  of  the  t \  pes  in 

r~~Vi  most  cumiuon  uce. 

_^  II  Fig.  1   (fhowff  (be  siiu- 

|)lest  form  of  this  ma- 
ohiue.  It  is  uxd  fur 
lifts  of  but  a  few  feel. 
lor  draining  hhulluw  pild 
and  bailing  fliit-botlom- 
cd-hoats.  At>  it  can  ho 
luacle  by  a  eurpenter  in 
a  Cvvf  hours,  it  i^  fie- 
qucntiy  applied  where 
tlicre  is  hut  temiH»rary 
need  of  a  pump.  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  uuodeii  - 
barrel,  a  fout-vahe  *i, 
and  a  piston  fi.  The 
foot-valvo  is  a  leather 
flap  on  a  wooden  seat; 
the  flap  biun  u  leaden 
back  to  give  it  due  .-tiff 
ness  and  weight.  The 
piston  /«  is  a  leather  cup 
attached  to  a  wooden  rod. 
On  its  downward  stroke 
the  water  folds  it  to- 
gether,  and  allows  it  to 
pa*8  freely.  In  its  up- 
ward movement  the  wa- 
ter distends  or  bags  it 
out.  camming  it  to  prer^s 
ngaiost  the  interior  «f 
the  barret,  and  making 
it  tight.  The  water  above  the  piston  is  simply  lifted, 
while  the  water  follows  the  piston  and  flows  through  the 

valve  a  in  virtue  of  the 
atmospheric  prcM-uie. 
Pumps  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  arranged  ns 
at  Fig.  2.  The  wuik- 
nian  procures  a  tuu^li 
sapling,  and.  fixing  one 
end  securely,  attaches 
the  other  to  the  pump- 
rod.  This  acts  (IS  a 
spring  to  raise  the  jds- 
ton.  M'ith  this  arranjie- 
ment  the  workman  throws  his   weight  upon  the  spring  at 


if 


hOi 


each  stroke,  pre; 
but  slight  efl'ort. 


dt)wn  the 
He  works 


I'm.  3. 


piston,  which  rises  with 
this  manner  with  much 
less  fatigue  than  in  raid- 
ing the  water  by  a  dead 
lift.       Water    is    always 

I  toured  into  such  a  pump 
leforo  starting  it. 

Fig.  :t  is  a  M'clion  of  a 
force-pump  much  used 
for  dome.-tic  puriotM*-*. 
Fig.  0  is  a  genenil  \  icw 
of  the  fame.  The  vnhe?', 
the  most  important  or 
pans  «if  the  pump,  are 
fully  shown  lure  and  lit 
Figs.  4  and  Ik  h'ifi.  4  \* 
the  valve  mi  or  /■.  *»birh 

Via.  4. 


liervcM  nt  the  i>aiur  Itnir 
oj  A  joint  packing.  1  hr 
outer  ring  Mrves  up  the 
Joint  parking.  The  tii 
ner  rirrlo  in  ihe  vaUr  "T 
flap.  The  no«'k  hrCntm 
the  two  i«  the  binfcr.  \ 
backin.;     'tf     lend     j.':"- 
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weight  and  stiifness  to  the  flap.  The  piston-rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  P  in  the  cover  q,  and  is  moved 
by  a  handle,  a;;  .«hown  at  Fig.  0.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  pump  is  readily  understood 
During  the  downward  movement  of  the 
piston  the  valves  m  and  /•■  close,  preventing 
the  backward  movement  of  the  water.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  raises  the  valve  c  in 
the  jiiston,  and  allows  the  water  to  pass 
through  the  piston  as  it  descends.  During 
the  upward  movement  of  the  piston  the 
valve  c  is  closed.  The  water  above  the 
piston  is  forced  through  the  branch  /,  rais- 
ing the  valve  k  and  passing  into  the  ascend- 


'J4i 


Fig.  6. 


ing  pipe  I.    The  atmospheric  pressure  forces   i^aooooo^ 
the  water  through  the  sup])l_v-pipe  o  into 
the   pump-barrel  A,  raising    the   valve  m. 
This   pump   ditfers   from   the   ordinary  do- 
mestic  pump  only  in   delivering  the   water 
above   the  pump.     If  the  cover  </  and   the 
branch  /  were  removed,  it  would  be  the  orilinary  suction- 
pump  discharging  at/.     The  piston  of 
the  ordinary  suction-pump  is  more  com- 
monly made  as  shown  at  Fig.  5.     It  has 
a  joint  at  c,  as  the  piston-rod  does  not 
move  in   a  straight  line.      The  leather 
packing  is  also  differently  applied  from 
that  shown  at  d.  Fig.  .'i. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pumps 
shown  at  Figs.  1  and  -i  are  thn/fr-ariinr/. 
They  furnish  a  stream  only  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston.  Fig.  7  represents 
a  double-acting  pump  driven  by  a  pow- 
erful steam-engine.  It  is  one  of  a  pnir 
of  pumps  constructed  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  of  New  York  for  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  iMass..  intended  to  raise  2.000.000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  a  height  of 
about  180  feet.  The  plunger  a  mo\'es 
horizontally  through  water-tight  pack- 
ing. It  is  supposed,  in  the  drawing,  to 
be  moving  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  In 
so  doing  it  diminishes  the  water-sjiace  in 
the  chamber  b,  forcing  the  water  through 
the  valves  III  into  the  chamber  e  com- 
municating with  the  force-main  /.  At 
the  same  time  it  tends  to  create  a  vacuum 
in  the  chamber  c,  which  tendency  causes 
the  water  to  rise  from  the  pump-well 
through  the  pipe  y  and  chamber  ti.  lifting  the  valves  o  o  /> 
and  entering  the  chamber  c     During  the  return  stroke  the 

Fig.  7. 


water  enters  the  chamber  i  through  the  valves  «  h  «,  and 
passes  from  c  to  e  through  the  valves  m  m  m,  the  valves  IN, 
Y^f,  g  oo  (>  remaining  closed.     This 

is  called  a  fi<iuhh-firti>i</ 
pump,  because  it  discharges 
an  unintermittent  stream,  h 
is  an  air-chamber  communi- 
cating with  the  force-main. 
Its  use  is  cxjilainod  under 
the  head  of  PiMriNG-EN- 
GiNEs.  Figs.  S  and  9  show 
the  valves  uf  this  pump  :  ;/  is 
the  valve-seat,  of  iron  with  a 
brass  face.  It  is  leaded  into 
a  recess  in  the  plate;  «  is  the 
valve,  of  rubber:/,  a  spindle 
on  which  the  valve  slides  in 
rising  and  falling;  b,  a  plate   forming  a  socket  for  the 

valve  and  a  bearing  for 
the  spring;  d,  a  si)iral 
spring  of  brass  wire;  r, 
cap;  h  h,  nuts.  Each 
pump  has  twenty-four 
valves,  tliere  being  two 
rows,  only  one  of  which 
appears  in  the  drawing. 
Fig.  10  is  an  outline 
sketch  of  a  double  |)ump 
for  supplying  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  It  is 
driven  by  an  enormous 
steam-engine,  and  is  cap- 
able of  raising  10,000,000 
gallons  170  feet  in  16 
hours.  <i  a  are  the  pump- 
barrels  ;  6  6,  the  pistons,  each  having  a  valve ;  li  d  are  the 
piston-rudSj  each  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  and  at- 
FiQ.  10. 


tached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  balance-beam  of  the 
steam-engine,  so  that  one  piston  descends  while  the  other 
rises ;  c  c^  e  e  are  valves  in  the  annular  spaces  around  the 
pump-barrels.  The  operation  of  this  pump  is  as  follows: 
The  upper  piston  while  rising  draws  the  water  through  the 
valve  of  the  lower  jiiston  ami  the  valves  e  e.  The  lower 
piston  while  rising  forces  the  water  through  the  valve  of 
the  upper  piston  and  the  valves  cc.  The  traverse  or  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  10  feet,  and 
each  stroke  advances  the  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  force- 
main  by  this  distance.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
construction  of  these  valves; 
examples  of  such  will  bo 
found  under  the  head  of 
Valves. 

Fig.  11  is  a  pump  devised 
1»  by  Bramah,  and  much  used 
in  the  old-fashioned  hand 
fire-engine.  It  is  operated 
by  giving  a  rocking  move- 
ment to  the  shaft  ,^  by  means 
of  brakes  on  the  ends  of  the 
arms  a  b.  The  shaft  y  carries 
a  diaphragm  m  closely  fitting 
the  cylindrical  pump-cham- 
ber. Upon  pressing  down  the 
end  b  of  the  arm,  the  dia- 
phragm revolves  from  lu 
toward  c.  The  valves  c  and  e  close,  d  and  /  open.  The 
water  is  drawn  through  the  pipe  h  and  forced  into  the 
chamber  n.     When  the  diaphragm  revolves  in  the  oppo- 
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site  direction,  c  and  e  open,  rf  and  /  doge,  and  the  same 
movement  of  the  water  takes  j.lacc.     The  chamber  n  is 

piirfly  filled  with  air  in  a 

ni;;h  state  of  eomprcsgion,  ^'^^-  ^2. 

whose  elasticity  helps  to 
maintain  an  uninterrupt- 
ed stream  tlirough  the 
pipe  /.-.  Fig.  12  is  a 
pump  also  said  to  be  in- 
vented by  liramah.  to  be 
operated  by  a  continuous 
rotary  movement.  An 
elliptii-al  diapliragm  a 
(its  tlie  cylindrical  jmmp- 
chamber  tightly  by  means 
of  suitable  packing  at  the 
circumference  and  ends. 
A  sliding  partition  c  is  pressed  by  springs  against  this 
diapliragm,  forming  a  tight  cunnection  in  every  position 
of  the  latter.  The  shaft  b  passes  through  a  stuffing-box 
in  the  end  of  the  pump-chamber,  and  is  turned  by  a  crank 
in  the  ease  of  a  hand-pump  and  by  a  belt  anc|  pulley  in  a 
power-pump.  The  diaphragm  revolving  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  space  communicating  with  the  sujtplv- 
pipe  (i  enlarges,  and  draws  the  water  through  </.  and  the 
s])aec  communicating  with  the  ilischarging  pipe  e  dimin- 
ishes, and  forces  the  water  through  *■. 

We  come  now  to  the  centrifugal  pump,  a  machine  much 
used  in  hydraulic  constructions  requiring  the  temporary 
removal  of  large  volumes  of  water.  The  water  is  caused 
tn  revolve  with  great  velocity  in  a  circular  chamber.  The 
tendency  which  water,  in  common  with  all  heavy  bodies, 
has  tf»  move  in  a  straight  line  causes  a  pressure  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  chamber  sufficient  to  make  the  water 
rise  to  a  greater  or  less  height,  depending  on  the  velocity. 
The  simplest,  most  efficient,  and  most  reliable  form  of  the 
centrifugal  pump  is  the  one  indicated  by  Figs.  10  and  17. 
It  is  placcil  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pit  to  bo  drained, 
and  being  once  put  in  position,  cannot  be  readily  changed. 
The  water  receives  a  rotary  movement  from  arms  attached 
to  a  vertical  shaft.  It  enters  the  pump  at  the  centre  and 
rises  through  a  pipe  at  the  circumference.  The  shaft  is 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  by  means  of  a  belt  and  pulley 
at  the  t'lp.  This  form  of  j)ump  requires  no  valves  and  is 
n-it  re;idily  deranged.  The  height  to  which  the  water  will 
rise  is  the  height  due  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  circum- 
ference— that  is,  the 
height  from  which  a 
heavy  buiiy  must  fall 
to  acquire  this  vel- 
ocity. It  is  not  al- 
ways convenient  to 
place  the  pump  ut 
the  lowest  point  of 
the  pit.  Some  ex- 
cavations require 
pumping  before 

reiiching  the  lowest 
piiint.  Some  also 
require  frequent 

changes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pump. 
For     such     cases     a 

pump  has  been  devised  which  can  be  placed  at  the  top  nf 
t!ie  lift,  raising  the  water  by  tiuction.     Figs.  l.J,  14,  and  15 


1  before  startin 
Fii 
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sh'iw  such  a  pump  in  de- 
tail, as  constructed  by 
Messrs.  White,  Clarke  A, 
t"o.  of  Italdvvinsville, 
N.  Y.  The  cylindrical 
shell  is  macle  in  two 
halves.  Fig.  i:J  shows 
one-half  with  the  arms. 
Fig.  11  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion showing  the  valves, 
ri  is  the  tlriving  shaft 
passing  through  a  stufT- 
nigb()x  /*,  and  carrying 
the  arms,  which  arc  not 
shown  in  the  section,  j- 
The  shaft  carries  a  ]iul-  [ 
ley  through  which  it  re- 
ceives nmiion  from  a 
portable  steam-engine ; 
c<i  are  the  valves.  They 
are  made  of  thick  rub- 
ber, cut  out  a«  shown  at 
Fig.  4.  serving  as  joint- 
packing  as  well  as  valves.  Fig.  \^  if*  an  auxiliary  hnnd- 
jmmp  attached  outside  the  suction-pipe,  beiween  the 
valves,  fur  the  purpose  of  lUling  the  latter  and  the  pomp 


It  is  a  single-acting  pluDger-pump.  When 
the  plunger  rises,  the  valve  d  is  lifiej. 
admitting  air  or  water  into  the  space 
between  the  valves.  When  the  plunger 
falls,  <•  rises,  etc.  While  the  pump  i^ 
in  operation  the  water  flows  cominu- 
ously  through  the  valves.  Tbece  are 
not  essential  l«  the  action  of  the  pump 
while  running,  but  only  neeest-ury  in 
filling  it  and  preventing  it  from  empty- 
ing when  it  stops.  The  length  of  the 
suction-pipe  is  increased  as  the  exca- 
vation progresses.  This  pump  is  of 
course  subject  to  the  same  rcstrietion 
as  all  suelion-punins.  Its  lift  cannot 
exceed  the  height  due  to  the  pressure 
Fig.  16.  Fi«; 


of  the  atmosphere.  In  fact,  it  cannot  work  efficiently  with 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that  lift.  J.  P.  FlilZKLL. 

Pumps,  Air.     See  i^xKi-MATics. 

Pumpelly  (Raphael),  b.  at  Owcgo,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  S,  is;i7:  educated  at  Paris,  Hanover,  and  Freiberg, 
Saxony,  1854-60;  was  engaged  in  mining  operations  in 
Arizona  1800-Gl  ;  was  employed  by  the  government  of 
Japan  to  explore  the  island  of  Yezo'lSiU-6:{ ;  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  to  report  upon  the  coal-supply  of  that 
empire  lSt;;i-H4:  returned  to  the  F.  S.  over  land  through 
Mongolia.  Siberia,  and  Russia  ;  became  professor  of  raining 
engineering  at  Harvard  IStifi  ;  made  a  survey  of  the  cop- 
per-region  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  IS70-7I, 
and  was  State  ge<dngist  of  Missouri  1S71-7.1.  Author  of 
articles  in  scientific  journals  in  French.  German,  and  Kng- 
lish,  of  (Senlagicnl  lirnearchet  in  China,  yS<mijoiia,  and 
Japan  (I8ti7):  Arrott  America  ttud  Atin  (1870),  and  of 
volumes  of  the  (irofnyirnf  Surcet/  of  Michigan  (IS73)  and 
of  Missouri  (1873),  each  accompanied  by  an  atlas. 

Pump'illff^En'gine.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  steam- 
engine  cimstructed  specially  for  driving  a  pump,  the  en- 
gine and  pump  being  inseparable  from  each  other,  and 
constituting  together  one  machine.  The  general  princi 
pies  of  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine  will  he  found 
under  the  appnipriute  headings.  Nothing  more  can  be 
attempte<l  here  than  a  brief  exposition  of  the  distinoli\c 
prineiples  applied  in  a<)tipting  the  engine  to  puuijdng. 

Pumping  is  almost  always  performed  by  the  reeiprocat 
ing  rectilinear  movement  of  a  piston  or  plunger.     Rotary 
]>umps,  properly  so  called,  are  but  very  little  used.     The 
centrifugal  pump   is   u.'>ed  for  temporary  purposes,  and  i^ 
driven    by  an    ordinary  engine.     Inasmuch    as    ^team    i* 
almost  universally  applied  by  giving  a  reriprocnting  roi'ti 
linear  movement  to  u  piston  and  rod,  the  most  simple  and 
natural  idcaof  a  )iump)ng-engine  c<insists  of  a  ^teuI^-eyl 
inder  in  the  same  line  with  the  pump-i-ylinder.  the  pi^ton<t 
being  connected  by  the  same  rod.     'I  hi-  in  a  euinnion  form 
of  engine  for  dealing  with  small  quantities  of  water.    Sueh 
machines  are  culled  direct-neting  engines.     They  have  the 
advantage  of  great  compactness  and  moderate  co-tt.     They 
are  also  free  from  an   inennveni*'ncc  belou^ini;  tt»  crank- 
engines  ;   viz.  in  <'erlain  positions  of  the  crank  called  "  tleail 
points"  the  engine  cannot  be  starte<l.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  very  serious  disailvanlages.     The  steam  mu»>l  bo 
maintained  at  full  pressure  iluring  the     •     '       ' 
the  benefit  of  expan.-ion.      .Moreo\  i>r.  |o  r. 
of  the  piston  at  the  proper  point  uilh.iut  ■ 
anee  requires  valves  and  valve  gear  of  mufo  cvmpliettUM 
construction  than  the  erank-engine.     .\  clear  undcrvlaud- 
ing  of  the  first  di>advanthge  requires  a  few  nurds  ai>  to  the 
nature  of  expansion. 

In  unexpan-ive  engines  the  "port"  or  orifice  for  Ihp 
a<lmission  of  steam  from  the  Ixdler  is  kepi  upcu  during 
ihe  entire  "  stroke  "  or  traverfo  of  the  pirluo.  Al  the  rud 
of  tho  stroke  tbi-  cylinder  i«  filled  "     '  *     ' 

pressure  -ult'tanliully  a-  ihiit  in  lh« 
through  the  e\haii-t  port  on  the  relii  i 

III  an  expan-iw'  engine  the  atlmi»si<iu-pott  !■  rln*»-»l  wlitti 
the  picton  hit!*  prrformcnl  a  par!  of  it»  stroke,  tho  rcinsindrr 
heiiii:  pert"rnied  by  the  expansion  of  the  oleain  in  ihr  cyl 
inder.  The  portion  »»f  the  ^trokr^  perfMrniod  with  ibo 
admission  port   opi  n     i"    .  ,»Ile  I    ibe     •  rt.imi--i  .n   '       T!.r 
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point  at  which  the  admission-port  is  closed  ia  called  the 

"cut-off."  If  the  cut-off  occurs  when  the  piston  has 
performed  one-fourth  of  its  stroke,  the  cn^jine  is  said  to 
have  a  cut-off  of  one-fourth  and  a  fourfold  expansion. 
Steam  used  with  twofold  expansion  gives  07  per  cent,  more 
power  than  when  used  without  expansion,  with  tlireefold 
expansion  more  than  twice  as  niurh,  with  fivefold  expan- 
sion two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  with  tenfold  expansion 
more  than  three  times  as  much,  and  with  twenty-fold 
nearly  three  and  three-fourths  times  as  much.     It  is  at 


Fig. 


once  apparent  from  these  facts  that  no  efficient  pumping- 
engine  can  be  constructed  which  does  not  avail  itself  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  its  effiuiencv  usuallv  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  use  this  agency. 
We  accordingly  recognize  ft»ur  general  types  of  the  juanp- 
ing-engine,  distinguished  by  the  means  employed  for  usinj' 
expansion:  (1)  Simple  direct-acting  or  non-exjtansive  en- 
gines. It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  simple  direct 
acting  engine,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1,  cannot  use  steam  exjmn- 
sively.  As  soon  as  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the  pressure  upon 
1. 


the  steam-piston  commences,  to  diminish,  and  if  the  degree 
of  expansion  is  great,  the  pressure  becomes  very  small 
toward  the  end  of  the  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  water-piston  is  the  same 
at  all  parts  of  its  stroke,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  steam- 
pressure  falls  below  this  hitter  the  movement  must  stop. 
In  this  machine  the  advantage  of  expansion  is  sacrificed 
to  compactness  and  simplicity.  (2)  Direct-acting  engines 
with  more  than  one  cylinder  of  differ-  p,^^.  o 

ent  cayiacities,  the  exhaust-port  of  the 
smaller  cylinder  communicating  with 
the  admission  or  *•  steam  "  port  of  the 
larger.  No  cut-off  is  used  in  such  en- 
gines, but  a  limited  degree  of  expan- 
sion is  secured,  combined  with  a  nearly 
uniform  pressure  on  the  purap-j>iston 
or  plunger.     (3)   The  Cornish   engine  '  ^ 

(so  called  from  its  having  formerly  been  the  leading  type 
of  engine  employed  for  draining  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
Eng.),  In  this  type  of  engine  the  steam  only  p.^  ^ 
acts  upon  one  side  of  the  piston.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  is  to  lift,  or  rather  to  toss,  an  enor- 
mous weight,  which  in  its  descent  acts  ujion 
the  plunger  of  the  pump.  How  such  a  move- 
ment can  exert  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  will  ap- 
pear upon  a  little  reflection.  Let  Fig.  12  represent  a  cyl- 
inder and  piston,  the  piston  being  attached  by  means  of 
its  rod  to  a  heavy  weight.  Suppose  steam  admitted 
through  the  port  «,  of  pressure  barely  sufficient  to  raise 
tlie  weight.  It  will  rise  as  long  as  the  steam  enters  the 
cylinder,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  ceases.  No  expansion 
can  take  place  in  this  case.  The  steam  must  be  dis- 
charged from  the  cylinder  at  the  same  pressure  that  it 
had  when  it  came  from  the  boiler.  Let  us  now  vary  the 
supposition  by  assuming  the  steam  to  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  piston  equal  to  two  or  three  times  the  weight.  The 
latter  rises  suddenly  with  a  jump.  Suppose  the  steam  to 
be  cut  off  when  the  bottom  of  the  piston  has  reached  the 
])osition  l>  c,  the  piston  continues  to  rise  under  the  action 
of  the  expanding  steam.  When  it  reaches  the  position 
f:  I.  where  we  may  suppose  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  by 
reason  of  the  expansion,  to  be  equal  to  the  weight,  it  has 
a  velocity  sufiicient  to  carry  it  much  higher.  Now.  above 
/.-  /  the  ]>rcssure  of  the  steam  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  the 
piston  were  it  at  rest,  but  being  in  motion  the  pressure 
exerts  its  full  effect  in  prolonging  its  movement.  The 
piston  passes  the  line  kf  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry 
it  to  de;  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  extends  its 
movement  to  fff.  It  is  evident  that,  supposing  the  steam 
to  be  always  cut  off  at  the  same  point,  the  greater  its  pres- 
sure the  higher  the  weight  will  ascend.  In  this  way  any 
desired  degree  of  expansion  may  be  secured,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  may  be  utilized  after  it  has  become  far 
too  attenuated  to  operate  the  pump  directly.     (4)  Pump- 


ing-engines  with  fly-wheels.  These  expand  their  steam 
upon  the  same  general  principle  of  mechanics  as  the  Corn- 
ish engine;  that  is,  they  employ  the  superfluous  pressure 
of  the  early  part  of  the  stroke  in  imparting  momentum  to 
an  immense  weight,  which  makes  good  the  deficiency  of 
pressure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke.  The  weight  con- 
sists of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  to  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  the  jiiston  through  its  rod  and  a  connecting-rod. 
The  introduction  of  this  member  between  the  steam-cyl- 
inder and  pump,  with  the  requisite  connections  and  ap- 
pendages, makes  this  type  the  mo.'^t  elaborate  and  ex])en- 
sive  of  all  the  forms  of  the  pumping-engine.  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  found  in  this  country  the  most 
efficient. 

Figs.  1  to  6  are  illustrations  of  the  first  type  of  engine. 
The  most  important  feature  of  theBe  engines  is  the  mecha- 
nism for  moving  the  valves.     Let  us  first  consider  Fig.  4, 


Fig.  5. 


which  represents  in  principle  the  pump  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles  of  AVarren,  Mass. 
Here  d  is  the  main  valve,  which,  when  moved  to  the  left, 
uncovers  the  passages  for  causing  the  piston  to  move  to 
the  right,  and  vice  ver>id.  At  first  view,  it  would  ajipear 
sufficient  to  attach  to  this  valve  a  rod  with  tappets/ and 
f/,  to  be  operated  by  the  arm  e  on  the  piston-rod.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  the  unfitness  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  movement  of  the  valve  in  that  case  would  be  barely 
sufficient  to  reverse  the 
movement  of  the  jdston, 
but  not  sufficient  for  the 
proi)cr  working  of  the  en- 
gine. With  a  heavy  load 
the  ports  would  be  open 
less  than  with  a  light  one,  since  less  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  piston.  For  this 
reason  makers  of  these  engines  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  an  arrangement  for  continuing  the 
movement  of  the  valve  after  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
reversed.  This  arrangement  consists  of  an  auxiliary  cyl- 
inder and  piston.  The  auxiliary  cylinder  (Fig.  4)  is  truly 
cylindrical  at  its  ends  b  c.  The  central  part  is  enlarged, 
forming  the  steam-chest  a.     The  auxiliary  piston  reaches 
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nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  cylinder,  fitting  steam-tight 
at  the  ends.  It  i^  attached  t*)  the  viiive  (/,  and  carries  the 
latter  uith  it  in  it?  movement.  At  each  end  of  the  piston 
on  its  lower  t^idc  are  three  minute  openings  or  ports,  each 
communicating  with  a  passage  which  leads  to  the  space  at 
the  end  of  the  pir^ton.  A  rod  attached  to  the  piston  passes  ; 
through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  cylinder.  It  is  called  the  i 
valve-rod  or  valve-stem.  An  arm  *■  is  attached  to  the  rod 
of  the  main  piston.  Its  ujiper  end  has  a  hole  through 
which  the  valve-rod  passes  freely.  A  tappet  on  this  arm 
strikes  the  curveil  rocking-lever  A.  and  gives  it  a  tilt  at 
each  stroke  of  the  main  piston.  Tlie  rocking-lever  is  con- 
nected with  the  valve-roil  by  an  arm,  as  shown  at  Fig.  6, 
and  the  tilt  has  the  efTect  of  communicating  yig.  6 

a  slight  movement  of  rotation  to  the  aux- 
iliary piston.  Near  each  end  of  the  aux- 
iliary cylinder,  in  the  bottom,  are  two  mi- 
nute ports — one  communicating  with  the 
steam-cheiit.  the  other  with  the  exhaust- 
piissage.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
when  one  of  the  openings  in  the  piston  (as  b'.  Fig.  5)  coin- 
cides with  the  exhaust-port  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  es- 
cajies  from  the  space  h.  Fig.  4.  When  it  coincides  with  the 
steam-port  the  steam  is  admitted  to  h,  etc.  The  operation 
of  this  mechanism  is  as  follows:  The  main  pistiui  is  mov- 
ing toward  the  right  in  Fig.  4  ;  the  steam  is  entering  the 
left  end  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  escaping  from  the  right 
end  through  the  exhaust-passage  i ;  when  the  main  piston 
approaches  the  end  of  (he  cylinilcr  the  tappet  on  the  arm 
e  strikes  the  right  end  of  the  lever  fi,  causing  a  slight  rota- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  piston.  This  rotation  brings  the  port 
bf  Fig.  .^,  opposite  its  steam-port,  nnd  the  port  c'  opposite 
its  exhaust-port.  The  auxiliary  piston  then  moves  to  the 
right,  carrying  the  valve  </  with  it,  admitting  steam  to  the 
right,  and  allowing  it  t()  escape  t'vom  the  left  of  the  main  ' 
cylinder.  The  forward  movement  of  the  auxiliary  piston 
closes  the  exhaust  at  c',  ami  brings  n'  in  communication 
with  its  steam-port,  bringing  the  auxiliary  pisi(»n  to  rest. 
When  the  main  piston  reuches  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder 
the  reverse  action  takes  jdace.  In  such  small  engines  it 
often  happens  that  the  water  in  the  well  or  cistern  falls  till 
the  pump  sucks  air.  In  that  case  the  piston  starts  forward 
with  great  velocity.  To  prevent  it  from  striking  the  cyl- 
inder-heail,  in  such  a  case,  before  the  auxiliary  piston  has 
time  to  act,  tlie  tappets  /*(/  on  the  valve-rod  enable  the 
piston  and  valve  to  be  moved  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
tap|»et-arm  c 

Fig.  I,  taken  from  London  Eufjxnefi'iiuj^  July,  1875.  is  a 
section  of  a  steam-pump  made  by  (Jeorxo  F.  Blake  &  Co. 
of  Boston.  It  has  an  auxiliary  piston  *•  moving  the  main 
valve  */.  shown  in  section  at  Fig.  .1.  The  distini-tive  fea- 
ture of  this  engine  is  the  auxiliary  valve/.  This  is  in 
fa/t  a  movable  valve-scat.  It  slides  upon  the  main  valve- 
seat  I  III,  but  not  far  enough  to  close  any  of  the  ports.  It 
also  forms  a  scat  on  which  the  valve  d  slides.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  bottom  of  the  auxiliary  valve,  and  Fig.  I'i  its 
sent:  <*  '"'  (Fig.  2)  are  recesses  in  the  valve.  On  the  seat 
(Fig.  I.'J)  live  minute  ports  appear,  in  addition  to  the  three 
large  ports  leading  to  the  main  cylinder  and  exhaust.  The 
ports  d  and/  lead  to  the  space  L'  (Fig.  1 ).  rr  nnd  c  lead  to' 
6  (Fig.  I),  and  /*  leads  to  the  exhaust.  When  the  valve 
(Fig.  2)  resting  on  the  seat  (Fig.  KI)  is  moved  to  the 
right,  the  recess  v  covers  the  two  ports  a  l>,  putting  the 
space  b  (Fig.  1)  in  communication  with  the  exhaust.  The 
port y"  is  uncovereii.  admitting  steam  to  the  sjiace  b',  Fig. 
1,  causing  the  auxiliary  piston  to  move  to  the  left.  The 
actiim  of  the  engine  will  now  bo  apparent.  The  main 
piston,  moving  (o  the  right  as  indicated,  strikes  the  tap- 
pet rod  fi,  carrying  it  outwanl,  moving  the  auxiliary  valve, 
and  bringing  ;f  into  a  pcjsition  proper  for  the  return  stroke. 
The  auxiliary  pist«in  mr)ves  to  the  left,  as  explained,  car- 
rying the  main  \alve  tl  into  the  position  neccjssary  for  re- 
versing the  movement  of  the  main  pist<<n.  Shouhi  tlie  main 
piston  "run  away" — that  is,  uiove  so  fast  that  the  auxil- 
iary piston  cnnn<tt  act.  which  occurs  when  the  pump  sucks 
air — the  auxiliary  valve  is  carried  beyond  the  main  valve, 
anil  takes  steam  for  reversing  tlie  nio\ement  of  the  main 
piston.  .\n  improvement  rei-cntly  made  in  these  pump9 
cimsisis  in  using  a  single  liippet-rod  pu-^sing  through  tlie 
water  cylinder-head,  insteud  of  the  two  shown  here.  The 
reverse  movement  is  made  by  the  water-piston. 
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of  the  second  type,  expanding  the  steam  by  means  of  two 

cylinders  without  eut-off.  c  is  the  umall  or  high-pressure 
cylinder,  a  its  sleam-chcBt.  y  its  exhaust-passage ;  (/  is  the 
large  or  low-pressure  cyliuder,  b  li»  ntcam-ehest.  h  'n» 
exhaust-passage.  The  steam  passes  from  the  exhauKt- 
passage  of  the  high-j. re-sure  lu  the  Bteam-chest  of  the 
low-pressure  cyliuder  through  the  pine/.  From  the  latter 
it  passes  to  the  condenser.  In  the  "figure  n  movement  of 
the  valve-rod  to  the  right  will  jiul  both  valves  in  a  position 
to  admit  ^team  to  the  left  of  each  pi-ton  and  release  it  from 
the  right.  The  pistons  may  be  fixeti  In  the  ^amc  rod.  but 
the  more  usual  arrangement  is  to  provide  the  large  piston 
with  two  rods  passing  outside  the  sninll  cylinder.  The  rod 
of  the  small  cylinder  drives  the  pump,  and  the  two  roiin 
of  the  large  one  arc  attached  to  it  by  a  cross- head.  Thei^c 
engines  are  often  arranged  in  pairs,  each  actuating  a  puiup 
delivering  into  the  same  main.  Each  engine  in  this  cn^e 
serves  as  an  auxiliary  cylinder  to  work  the  valves  of  the 
other. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Cornish  and  fly-wheel 
purai)ing-engines  may  have  more  than  one  cylinder,  but 
they  use  the  cut-off  in  addition.  A  combination  of  cvlin- 
ders  without  cut-off  is  the  only  means  of  working  steam 
exfiansively  used  in  direct-acting  engines. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Cornish  engine.  a!>  ap- 
plied to  mine-pumping, 
is  indicated  at  Fig.  S. 
The  weight  to  be  lifted 
consists  of  the  punip-ri>d 
and  its  attachments,  call- 
ed the  "  pit-work."  The 
rod  is  composed  of  tim- 
bers placed  end  to  end 
and  fastened  together  by 
iron  fish-plates  and  b'dts. 
In  its  descent  it  actuates 
the  pump-plungers.  The 
total  weight  isoften  much 
greater  than  could  be  lift- 
ed by  the  engine:  it  is  sus- 
tained, in  part,  by  coun- 
terweights called  "  balancc-bobs."  The  steam  is  admitted 
above  the  piston,  lifting  the  weight  by  means  of  a  balance 
or  working-beam.  In  the  figure  P  is  the  pump-rod.  T  is  the 
"plug-rod"  for  working  the  valves.  Two  other  rods  arc 
shown,  one  of  which  works  the  air-pump  of  the  eon<Ienser. 
the  other  the  feed-pump  for  supplying  the  boiler.  B  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  heavy  timbers  called  the  spring-beams,  to  pre- 
vent the  pist<in  from  overreaching  its  stroke  and  striking 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  case  the  pumjt-rod  should 
break  or  the  valves  should  not  work  as  intended.  In  such 
case  a  projection  on  the  end  of  the  working-beam  strikes 
these  limbers.  The  same  necessity  exists  in  the  Cornish  as 
in  ilirect-acting  engines  for  an  independent  meehanism  to 
control  the  movement  of  the  valves.  This  mechanism  is 
called  the  cataract,  and  is  shown  at  Fig.  y.     It  consiiils  of 
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n  cistern  In  which  work*  n  small  plunprrpump.  A  tap- 
pet on  the  plutf  rod  T  «hcn  the  Iwttcr  i-  n»ar  the  lower 
part  of  it-*  stroke  pr.>-es  donii  the  hundlv  r  and  rai^ci  the 
plunger,  toifcther  with  the  honvy  wvlght  «.  The  plunitrr 
riscsreadilv.  drawing  water  into  iho  cylinder/|hruu|[h  the 
V»lvo  </.  When  it  descondii  the  \»Uv  ./  rlttw.*»,  lea\in|(  no 
etwnpo  for  the  water  except  through  an  opening  which 
mav  bo  regiilativl  at  plrn-ure  l»r  raiting  the  rod  *•  hy  a 
Ihumh-screw  A.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  «-,  it  will  U 
noticed,  i,-*  a  conical  plug,  filling  a  cHirrr^pondinir  aprrtura 
The  descent  of  tho  wiMchl  «.  artinit  thnmgh  (h«  mmI  t  and 
other  suitahio  mc<'hiini«m.  oporalo*  ^uch  td  iho 
OftUnoC  bo  movoU  dirvolly  by  lappeU  on  the  plu< 
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means  of  the  thumb-screw  k  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
the    mine.       Fig.    10  j.,^  ^^ 

snows  a  valve  mucn 
used  in  Cornish  en- 
gines: c  is  the  cylin- 
der, 6  the  steam-port, 
a  a  the  steam-chest,  d 
the  valve-rod.  This 
is  called  a  balanced 
\  alve.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam  offers 
but  slight  resistance 
to  its  being  opened.  A 
slight  movement  of 
the  valve-rod  causes 
a  large  opening  for 
the  passage  of  the 
steam.  It  is  never 
raised  so  much  as  appears  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  11  is  an  engine  of  the  fourtb  type,  being  one  of  a 
pair  recently  constructed  for  the  Milwaukee  waterworks. 
(The  cut  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  water  commis- 
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sioners  of  that  city.)     a  is  the  beam,  h  the  high-pressure 

cylinder,  c  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  r/  the  condenser./* 
the  air-pump,  g  the  fly-wheel,  li  the  pump-barrel,  k  the 
plunger,  I  the  air-chamber,  tn  the  force-main,  »,  o  the 
valves.  From  a  defect  in  the  drawing  it  appears  as  if 
the  pump-rod  were  rigidly  attached  to  the  plunger,  which 
would  be  impracticable,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  must 
have  a  slight  lateral  movement  corresponding  to  the  os- 
cillations of  the  beam.  The  more  usual  construction  is 
the  one  shown  in  the  small  plunger.  Fig.  9.  The  steam 
from  the  btiiler  enters  the  high-pressure  cylinder  b  on 
which  the  cut-otf  mechanism  operates.  The  exhaust-pas- 
sage of  b  communicates  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  c, 
where  it  acts  at  diminished  pressure,  but  on  a  larger  area 
of  piston.  From  c  it  exhausts  into  the  condenser,  and  is 
condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold  water.  The  piston  of  6  is 
elongated,  as  from  its  connection  with  the  fly-wheel  its 
stroke  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  c.  A  secund  rod  passes 
through  a  stufling-box  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  b,  and 
works  the  air-pump  for  extracting  from  the  condenser  the 
water  used  to  condense  the  steam  and  the  air  disengaged 
from  it  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  pump  consists 
of  the  plunger  and  a  bucket  or  piston  with  valves.  All  the 
valves  allow  the  water  to  pass  upward,  but  not  downward. 
Upon  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pump  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  main  m  by  the  displacement  of  the  plunger, 
which  is  forced  into  the  water-space.  Upon  the  upward 
stroke  a  column  of  water  of  the  diameter  of  the  pump- 
barrel  is  lifted,  but  this  is  diminished  by  the  volume  of  the 
plunger,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  water-space.  The 
upper  part  of  the  chamber  I  is  filled  with  air  highly  com- 
pressed. The  purpose  of  this  is  as  follows:  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke,  when  steam  i?  admitted  to  the 
cylinder,  the  fly-wheel  i^"  hurried  forward.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the 
pistons  is  greatly  diminished  by  expansion,  the  movement 


of  the  fly-wheel  slackens.  Now,  without  the  air-chamber 
the  acceleration  of  movement  would  take  effect  upon  the 
whole  force-main,  often  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.  The  air-chamber  serves  as  a  sort 
of  reservoir  to  equalize  the  flow  through 
the  main. 

JJiitif  of  Pumping  Engines. — This  is  a 
conventional  phrase,  usually  understood  to 
mean  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raised 
1  foot  by  the  combustion  of  100  pounds  of 
coal.  The  first  type  of  engine  is  expected 
to  yield  a  low  duty.  It  is  only  employed 
when  simplicity  and  compactness  are  mure 
desirable  than  economical  working.  Weil- 
constructed  engines  of  the  second  tvpc  give 
a  duty  of  50,000,000  or  60,000.000.  The 
Cornish  engine  is  capable  of  a  high  duty. 
In  lS2r  the  average  duty  of  eleven  engines 
in  Cornwall  was  reported  as  64,000,000,  one 
uf  which  reached  87,000.000.  In  18:U  a 
maximum  duty  of  90,000.000  was  obtained,  and  instances 
are   more    recently    reported    of    100,0(H»,000,    and    even 
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120.000,000.  These  results  for  the  Cornish 
engine  refer  to  the  combustion  of  1  bushel  of 
coal  (84  pounds),  instead  of  100  pounds.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  average  duty  of 
Cornish  engines  is  much  less  than  the  above, 
being  not  over  50.000.000  for  100  pounds  of 
J  coal :  they  work  with  less  expansion  than  for- 
!  merly.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  en- 
gine the  higher  the  degree  of  expansion  the 
more  violent  must  be  the  initial  strain  upon  the  pump- 
rods  or  "pit-work."  In  the  course  of  time,  as  shafts  have 
become  deeper  and  pit-work  more  cumbrous,  the  frequency 
of  breakage  has  made  it  advisable  to  diminish  the  strain 
upon  the  pit-work  at  the  expense  of  a  diminished  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal.  The  engine  shown  at  Fig.  11  j'ielded 
a  trial  duty  of  75,000,000  ;  a  similar  engine,  tested  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  gave  something  over  100,000,000  with  100  pounds 
of  coal.  J.  P.  Frizell. 

Pump'kin,  or  Pompion  [Lat.  pepn  ;  Fr.  pompon], 
the  fruit  of  Cucnrbita  Pepo,  a  coarse  annual  vine  of  the 
gourd  family.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  as  food 
for  cattle,  and  is  often  employed  in  making  pies.  Many 
varieties  are  known. 

Fumpkinton,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  S.  C.     P.  716. 

Pun  [perhaps  from  the  local  English  pi(H,  to  "pound," 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  pnniau,  to  "  bruise  "],  a  kind  of  play 
upon  words,  in  which  a  word  is  capable  of  being  understood 
in  two  or  more  quite  different  senses,  the  combination  of 
which,  or  the  mental  change  from  one  to  the  other,  present- 
ing an  odd  idea,  generally  a  ludicrous  one.  Punning  is 
usually'considered  the  lowest  species  of  wit,  bearing  about 
the  same  relation  to  words  which  wit  bears  to  things  ;  that 
is.  presenting  an  idea  in  some  new  and  unexpected  form. 
But  not  unfrequently  a  pun  involves  wit  or  humor  of  the 
highest  order.  Thus,  when  the  poet  (lay  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  Rich,  the  manager,  for  his  Beggar  s 
Opera,  from  which  the  manager  also  gained  a  large  profit, 
it  was  said  by  some  one  that  "  The  licggars  Opera  made 
Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay."  Not  unfrequently  the  point  of 
a  pun  lies  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  words  simi- 
lar or  identical  in  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  sig- 
nification :  as  when  it  is  said  that  '*  It  is  not  right  to  write 
rite  Wright."  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  pun  rises  to  the  dignity  of  pathetic  humor,  is 
that  of  Hood,  who  speaking  of  a  poor  sempstress  who  was 
tearfully  embroidering  a  costly  veil,  said,  "  The  sewing- 
woman  was  sewing,  in  forma  pauperiH,  upon  a  veil,  which 
to  her  was  literally  a  vale  of  tears."  A  pun  often  gives 
point  to  an  epigram;  as  when  some  one  said  that  the 
famous  utterance  of  Napoleon  III.,  L'  Empire  cent  In  puix 
("The  Empire  is  peace"),  should  have  been  L' Empire 
c'est  iepSe  ("The  Empire  is  the  sword"),  the  sound  of 
the  two  phrases,  when  uttered,  being  hardly  distinguish- 
able. The  wit  in  a  pun  is  not  unfrequently  polyglot: 
that  is,  a  phrase  of  one  language  is  used  which  in  sound 
or  spelling  closely  resembles  a  phrase  in  another  language, 
but  which  has  a  wholly  different  meaning ;  as,  when  a 
wealthy  tobacconist  was  about  to  set  up  a  carriage  with  a  ■ 
coat-of-arms  on  the  panel,  some  one  suggested  that  an  ap- 
propriate motto  would  be  Quid  riiles,  which  means  in  Latin 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  but  might  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish "  Quid  rides."  The  figure  of  speech  called  pfirono- 
viasia  by  writers  on  rhetoric,  and  defined  by  them  as  "the 
use  of  words  in  the  same  connection  which  are  similar  in 
sound,  but  dissimilar  in  sense,"  is  simply  punning.  This 
WHS  a  favorite  form  of  expression  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  original,  abound 
in  examples  of  it,  although  it  is  of  course  usually  lost  in 
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translating,  and  thus  the  precise  point  of  raany  passages  is 

necessarily  misseil  in  our  version,  unless  the  paronomasia 
is  pointed  out  in  a  note.  Ain.>ngthe  best  puns  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  the  following:  A  man  who  ha.l  a  very  tail 
wife  named  Experience,  said,  ••  Long  experience  has  taught 
uie  the  advantages  of  the  married  state."  In  The  Merrkuiil 
nf  Vttiice,  when  Shylock  is  whetting  his  knife  on  his  shoes, 
(Iratiano  exclaims,  "  Xot  on  thy  sole,  hut  on  thy  soul,  false 
Jew  !"  Some  one  was  boasting  that  he  had  shot  a  hundred 
hares  before  brealifast.  "  Then  you  must  have  been  firing 
atawig,"  rejoined  a  listener— the  ]iun  lying  in  the  identity 
of  sound  between  "  hares  "  and  "  hairs."  '•  My  dress  is  too 
short,"  said  a  lady.  "  Xever  mind  that."  reiilied  her  hus- 
band :  "  it  will  be  long  enough  before  you  get  another." 
Capt.  Back  was  sent  to  the  .Arctic  regions  in  search  of 
Ciipt.  Ross,  who  in  the  mean  time  returned.  Some  one  said, 
"Back  did  not  get  Ross,  but  Ross  got  back." 

Punch,  tools  for  cutting  hard  materials.  Most  hand- 
punches  are  of  hardened  steel,  and  fitted  to  receive  blows 
on  the  head  with  the  hammer.  Machine  punches  are  much 
used  for  making  holes  in  soft  iron.  The  punch  is  of  tough 
steel,  and  is  tlirust  through  the  iron  by  means  of  a  cam. 
Many  kinds  of  punching-maehincs  have  been  invented. 

Punch  [Hindoo,  jtaitlscfi,  '*  iive,"  because  once  made  of 
five  substances — arraek,  water,  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and 
tea],  a  name  applied  at  present  to  a  great  variety  of  mixed 
drinks  having  some  alcoholic  liquor  as  the  basis. 

Punch.     See  Printinc,  by  W.  S.  I'ateuson. 

Punch,  Punchinello,  or  Punch  and  Judy  [It. 
pufchlr//ir  or  imlivineU't  ;  Fr.  }J')tirhhtr{h],  a  kind  of  pup- 
pet-show frequently  exhibiteil  in  the  streets  of  European 
cities,  especially  of  Italy.  Its  origin  has  been  traced  to 
the  .\tellan  farces  of  ancient  Rome,  but  in  its  present  popu- 
larform  the  drama  is  ascribed  to  Silvio  Fiorillo.au  Italian 
playwright  who  flourished  about  1600.  The  act<»rs  in  the 
performance  are  wooden  puppets,  of  whom  the  principal 
are  Punchinello  (in  English  Mr.  Punch),  his  wife  (called 
in  English  Mrs.  Judy),  and  their  dog  Toby.  The  puppets 
are  moved  by  the  exhibitor  by  means  of  concealed  wires, 
and  he  also  supplies  a  comic  dialogue,  varying  his  voice  to 
suit  the  different  eharacters.  As  usually  represented,  Mr. 
Punch  is  a  stout  personage  with  protruding  pauiudi.  thin 
legs,  hooked  nose,  and  a  chin  which  turns  up  so  as  almost 
to  meet  the  point  of  the  nose ;  Mrs.  Judy  is  a  thin,  shrew- 
ish dame,  grotesquely  attired;  ami  the  dog  Toby,  who  is 
the  embodiment  of  cunning,  and  usually  wears  a  hat,  plays 
an  important  jiart  in  the  action.  The  play  is  a  dmnestic 
tragi-comedy.  in  which  ^Ir.  Punch  is  greatly  berated  by 
his  wife,  and  finally  comes  to  grief.  \'arious  ex])lanations 
have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  Italian  pnUinn,  Latin,  yof///- 
ceaio*,  a  *' chicken :"  others,  that  it  conies  from  the  Latin 
poUit'e,  the  "thumb,"  a  common  appellation  of  dwarfs,  as 
in  our  "  Tom  Thumb  :"  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  the  name  ccines  from  Puccio  d'.\niel!o,  a 
famous  buffoon  of  .\cerra,  near  Naples,  whoso  humorous 
eccentricities  were  in  the  se\cnteenth  century  transferred 
to  the  Neapiditan  stage,  and  made  tile  vehicle  of  social  and 
even  of  political  satire,  in  which  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
great  could  be  lashed  with  comparative  iiii|)unity  in  the 
persons  of  the  grotesque  puppets,  and  iin(oilatablc  trutiia 
enunciated  in  the  stiueakiiig  voice  appropriate  to  the  senile 
Pulcinello.  This  charai!ter  of  puljlic  censor  is  that  as- 
sumed by  the  famous  ^Ir.  Pumdi  of  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish satirical  and  humorous  journal.  In  sonie»d'  its  aspects 
the  show  of  PuiKdiiiiello  reminds  one  of  the  so-calletl 
"moralities"  of  the  .Middle  Ages  and  of  the  clown  of  the 
more  recent  comic  drama;  and  the  grotesque  faces  of  the 
performers  have  their  prototypes  in  tlie  masks  worn  by  the 
actors  in  the  ancient  (ireck  and  Latin  comedies.  Puppet- 
sliuws  of  an  essentially  similar  character,  iuit  often  much 
more  elaborate,  arc  common  in  China  and  .Japan. 

Punctun'tion  [Lat.  pniutum,  "point"],  the  art  of 
dividing  literary  composition  by  ])oints  or  stops  to  show 
more  clearly  the  sense  and  relation  of  the  words  (gram- 
mat  ieal  punetuation  I.  and  of  noting  tlic<iitVeroiit  pauses  and 
inneelions  reqilirvil  in  reading  (rhetorical  punctuation). 
Ancient  inscriptions  show  that  words  were  groupctl  to- 
gether without  break  ejr  pauso-niark,  tlio  structure  i»f  the 
senteiu-e  being  the  only  indication  of  the  moaning,  as 
shown  in  the  .\ssyrian  aiol  the  Egyptian  :  but  names  were 
often  enclosed  in  rings  or  squares  to  distinguish  tlicui 
from  ordinary  worils  ;  ami  in  the  Behistun  inscription  iin 
oblique  wotlge  separates  the  words.  The  Cliineso  siunetinios 
has  a  straight  line  at  tlie  right  side  of  the  ecdiimn  to  in- 
dicate proper  names  ;  the  names  of  places  are  in  rectangles, 
authors  or  works  citoil  in  hcMigcnal  or  other  surrounding 
lines,  and  sentences  are  divided  by  a  small  cirolo  oreomina 
and  ended  by  a  largo  circle.  The  Japanese  ttl»o  uses  iho 
circle  as  a  period.    Nearly  all  the  Eastern  languages,  hav- 


ing a  peculiar  chirograpby,  use  a  heavy  colon  and  a  double 
colon,  or  a  line  and  a  double  line,  for'the  comma  and  the 
period.  The  Ethiopian  uses  the  colon  to  separate  words, 
anil  the  double  colon  to  separate  sentences.  The  early 
Hebrew  .Scriptures  hail  no  variation  of  the  siio  of  letters 
for  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  the  words,  verses,  and 
chapters  were  not  marked  off  in  any  way.  Between  1>U 
B.  c.  and  JUO  a.  n.  the  words  were  separaleii  bv  spaces, 
even  the  precise  quantity  of  space  ordained,  and  the  verse- 
mark,  or  colon,  introduced.  The  Masorah  includes  an 
elaborate  system  of  accents,  which  correspond  roughly  to 
modern  stops,  and  like  them  indicate  the  breaks  or'di- 
visions  in  the  sentences  required  by  the  meaning.  The  an- 
cient (ireek  did  not  separate  words  or  sentences,  and  prob- 
ably abuut  .".TO  II.  <■.  the  period  was  introduced  ami  placeil 
at  the  end  of  words  in  three  positions,  representing  our 
coniina,  colon,  and  period.  tireek  codices  up  to  Iho 
eighth  century,  although  beautifully  written  and  illu- 
minated, show  no  spaces  between  the  words,  and  Iho 
)iunctuation  is  merely  a  period  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence and  above  the  line.  (Sec  illustrations  under  I'oOKX.) 
Aristiqihanes  is  credited  with  first  using  (loints.  Eorly 
Latin  inscriptions  are  usually  without  spaces  between  the 
words,  but  different  marks  were  introduced  at  various  limes, 
a  colon  or  a  period  being  latterly  used  to  separate  the  words. 
In  the  ninth  century  small  letters  were  adopted,  and  the 
comma,  the  colon,  and  the  (Ireek  note  of  interrogation  <;) 
came  into  use.  Caxton  (about  1474)  used  only  an  oblique 
stroke  for  commas  and  periods  in  his  early  works.  The 
modern  system  of  punctuation  is  due  to  .Manutius.  a  \'o- 
netian  jirinter  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cenlury. 
The  jirincipal  points  indicating  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion are — the  jieriod  (•),  the  colon  (;),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  eoliima  (,),  the  dash  ( — ),  the  curves,  or  marks  of  pa- 
renthesis (  ),  the  eroteine.  or  note  of  interrogation  (f  i.  and 
the  ecphoneme.  or  note  of  exclamation  (I ).  These  are  used 
in  the  European  languages  with  the  same  meaning  gener- 
ally. In  tircck  the  colon  is  represented  by  a  period  above 
the  line,  and  the  note  of  interrogation  is  our  semicolon. 
The  first  four  jioints  suggest  the  parts  of  the'sentcoee  dis- 
tinguished by  them  ;  as,  the  period  is  a  complete  round  of 
words;  the  colon,  the  greatest  division  or  limb  of  the  pe- 
riod; the  semicolon,  the  half  limb  or  greatest  division  of 
the  colon;  the  comma,  a  segment  of  the  sentence.  The 
dash  is  employed  where  the  subject  breaks  off  abruptly, 
where  a  series  of  clauses  leads  to  an  importanl  eonelusion, 
and  before  a  word  or  clause  repeated,  termed  the  eidio. 
The  curves,  or  marks  of  parenthesis,  enclose  an  exptaiia- 
tory  remark  or  matter  notilireclly  connected  with  the  sen- 
tence. The  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after  ft  qucstinn, 
and  in  ."spanisli  is  also  placed,  iuvorteil.  iM'fore  the  queslii.n. 
The  note  of  exclamation  follows  a  direct  address  or  exehi- 
ination.  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  invocation.  This  point 
is  also  inverted  before  an  exclamatory  sentence  in  Spanish. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Benjamin  Franklin  reo- 
oinmended  the  introduction  into  English  literature  of  this 
.Spiini-h  practice  of  inverting  the  inlerrogatinn  and  ex- 
clamatiiin  points.  There  arc  other  marks  usually  treated 
under  piincluution,  but  serving  merely  to  point  out  some 
particular  fact;  as.  the  apostrophe  ('|,  to  indicate  the  elis- 
ion of  a  letter  or  letters  and  for  the  sign  of  the  possesrivo 
ease;  the  hyphen  (•!.  placed  between  compound  words  and 
at  the  end  ot  a  line  w  hen  a  word  is  ilivided  ;  the  quotiitien- 
marksC"),  which  enclose  quotations  from  other  books 
or  tt  speaker's  words;  the  brackets  [  ],  which  rnclosr  n 
remark  made  by  an  author  within  the  remarks  of  auolhrr: 
and  the  reference-marks — star  or  asterisk  (•>,  dagger  ifl, 
double  dagger  (J),  section  (J),  parollel  (().  paragraph  (5), 
which  refer  to  foot-notes  in  eonnwtion  with  the  reading; 
and  also  the  index  (.JHT),  used  to  point  out  a  rrinaikablo 
statement.  William  S.  I'.>tkk»u.\. 

Pun'gO,  tp..  Princess  Anno  eo.,  Vn,     P,  2I1'0. 

PungotOBgUC',  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Aooonmck  oo.,  V».,  on 
Pungoleague  deck.      P.  4j1.*'. 

Pu'nic  Wars,  the  three  groat  wars  between  the  Car 
Ihagiuians  (/ti.iiV,)  and  the  Itoinuus.  The  KIrfl  Punio 
war  lasted  :.':t  years  (I'll  I-::  1 1  ».'•)•  It  "»s  a  cuMtwl  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  which  was  finally  won  by  the  Itn. 
niuna.  The  finances  "of  farlhagu  »eru  eripplcd  and  Ihc 
statu  involved  in  a  bloody  civil  war.  while  Komc  wn- 
strcngihencd  and  her  naval  supreiuaoy  efUblisbed.  The 
Second  war  lasted  Hi  years  ( I'lK-'.'OJ  ». .-.).  It  wa«  ioilinle  I 
by  the  capture  of  SaKuntnin  by  lUnnibal,  who  ihrreup.  n 
made  his  great  invasion  of  Iiulr.  The  war  wn-  clesc  I  by 
the  Unman  viclory  ut  Z»ma.  The  Thinl  war  was  r\i 
dontiv  underlnken  by  the  Koinans  witli  the  expro-s  inten- 
tion id  finally  dc-lroying  Cartlmne.  her  long  humilialMl 
and  now  scareoly-danger.Mii.  rii  i»l.  The  war  la»lr.|  3  yrari 
(  I4il-I4t>  II.  I'. ".  t'artlirtge  iimdon  mi»-l  hen. in  and  |ier«isl- 
ent  Uofonco,  but  wa»  at  la«t  utiorljr  JMlruyed. 
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Pnn'ishment  [Lat.  pcena,  "  penalty  "].     In  its  most  I 

general  sense,  inmishment  is  the  suffering  or  deprivation  j 
of  rights  wliieh  the  state  iutlicts  upon  the  violator  of  the  \ 
penaF  law.  Publicists  and  legi-slators  have  differed  radi-  ' 
cally  and  widely  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  design  of  all 
punishment.  Three  principal  theories  have  been  main- 
tained, and  three  corresponding  systems  of  legislation 
have  been  constructed  in  accordance  therewith.  The  first 
reo-ards  retribution,  or  the  vindication  of  the  law  upon  the 
offender,  as  the  essential  feature  and  object,  and  all  other 
effects  as  accessory.  According  to  the  second,  prevention 
is  the  only  design  of  punishment,  and  the  only  motive 
which  justifies  its  use  by  society — the  prevention  of  the 
criminal  from  further  wrongdoing,  and  the  deterring  of 
others  by  the  example  from  similar  infractions  of  the  law. 
The  third  asserts  that  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment is  the  amendment  of  the  offender.  The  ancient 
methods  of  administering  the  penal  law  were  chiefly  based 
upon  the  first  of  these  theories;  the  modern  legislation  of 
enlightened  nations  is  mainly  constructed  upon  the  second, 
although  the  last  enters  largely  into  many  systems  as  a 
modifying  element.  The  various  punishments  now  recog- 
nized "by  the  penal  codes  of  Christendom  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  classes:  death,  perpetual  imprisonment 
with  or  without  labor,  imprisonment  for  determinate  pe- 
riods, enforced  labor  in  mines,  galleys,  and  the  like,  ban- 
ishment to  penal  settlements,  pecuniary  fines,  and  in  cer- 
tain special  cases  the  infliction  of  the  lash.  As  an  acces- 
sory to  these  penalties  the  criminal  is  often  deprived  of 
political  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  citizenship,  such 
as  the  electoral  franchise,  the  ability  to  testify  in  courts 
of  justice  or  to  hold  office.  Whether  the  death-penalty 
should  be  retained,  and  whether  confinement  should  or 
should  not  be  solitary,  are  questions  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  publicists  and  the  most  experienced 
statesmen.  Joh.n  Noiitov  Pomerov. 

Punjaub'  (the  land  of  the  '•  five  rivers  ;"  by  the  Greeks 
called  '/\:iiiiipnlnmia).  a  territory  of  North-western  Hin- 
dostan,  bounded  N.  by  Cashmere,  E.  and  .S.  by  the  Sutlej, 
and  W.  bv  the  Suliman  Mountains,  and  since  1849  belong- 
ing to  British  India.  Area,  102.(101  sq.m.  P.  17,590,752. 
The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  covered 
with  spurs  of  the  Himalaya  from  17,000  to  20,000  feet 
high,  and  enclosing  deep  valleys.  The  southern  and  west- 
ern part  is  a  great  plain  around  the  Indus  and  its  five 
powerful  affluents,  the  Jhylum,  Chenaub.  Ravee.  Beas.  and 
Sutlej,  hot,  dry,  and  treeless,  consisting  of  a  hard  clay  or 
loam  which  in  many  places  becomes  siindy  and  arid.  The 
average  heat  of  the  summer  js  112°;  the  winter  is  cool, 
with  frequent  frosts.  Rain  is  rare,  but  the  large  and  nu- 
merous streams  can  easily  be  used  for  irrigation ;  and 
wherever  the  soil  is  well  cultivated  its  productiveness  is 
very  great.  Sugar,  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  indigo  are 
raised  in  large  crops  and  of  superior  quality.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country  is  highly  developed  in 
the  largo  cities  of  Amritsir,  Lahore,  Multan,  etc.  The 
population  is  very  much  mixed,  consisting  of  Afghans, 
Thibetan  Mongolians,  and  different  Hindoo  races,  such  as 
Jats,  8ikhs,  etc.     Two-thirds  are  Mohammedans. 

Pu'no,  town  of  Peru,  South  America,  capital  of  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Titi- 
caca,  at  an  elevation  of  13,832  feet.  The  silver-mines  of 
the  vicinity  are  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  6000  in- 
habitants of  the  town  are  mostly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Punshon  (William  Morley),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Doncaster, 
England,  in  182-1;  became  a  local  Wesleyan  preacher  in 
1840  :  studied  at  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond  ;  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  England ;  preached 
in  London  1858-68;  removed  in  the  latter  year  to  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife, 
which  he  could  not  legally  do  in  England  ;  has  since  the 
death  of  his  second  wife  returned  to  England,  and  been 
president  of  the  British  Conference  ;  author  of  sermons  and 
discourses,  Life  T/ioii;/hle  (1M13),  Sahbulh  Cliimes,  in  verse 
(1867),  the  I'roditial  Son  (1868),  etc. 

Pun'ta  .\re'nas,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal., 
on  Piicifie  Ocean.     P.  of  v.  956 ;  of  tp.  1406. 

PuiixataAv'ney,  p.-b..  Young  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., 
on  Big  ^lahoning  Creek.     P.  553. 

Pu'pa  [Lat..  a  "doll"],  a  stage  of  transformation  in 
insect  life  which  follows  the  larva  state,  and  precedes  the 
iiiiarj'i  or  perfect  insect.  Many  or  most  insects  enter  this 
stage  through  a  semi-pupa  state,  and  some  leave  it  through 
a  state  called  semi-imago.  The  pupse  of  Lepidoptera  are 
called  chrysalides.  These  and  many  other  puppe  are  en- 
veloped in  a  pupa-case,  and  exhibit  few  signs  of  vitality, 
but  many  pupa?  are  active  and  voracious,  and  considerably 
resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  also  a  genus  of  land-snails. 
Puppets.     See  M.iRioNETTEs. 


Puranas.  See  Sanskrit  Language  and  LitebatijRE, 
by  Porter  C.  BLiiss,  A.  M. 

Pur'beck  Beds  [from  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset, 
England],  in  British  geology,  a  group  of  three  beds,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  Purbecks,  together  constituting  the  up- 
permost member  of  the  Oolite.  The  lower  Purbeck  rc.ns 
on  the  Portland  Oolite,  and  above  the  upper  Purbeck  comes 
the  Wealden.  The  u]>per  bed  affords  the  Purbeck  marble, 
and  the  whole  group  is  singularly  rich  in  organic  remains. 

Pur'cell  (IIenrv),  b.  in  London.  England,  in  1658; 
became  in  childhood  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  king's 
ch;ipel ;  composed  several  anthems  before  reaching  the  .ago 
of  eighteen,  when  he  became  organist  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; was  very  successful  as  a  composer  of  music  for 
operettas  and  of  dramatic  music  in  general,  to  which  ho 
devoted  himself  for  many  years,  composing  also  a  great 
number  of  anthems,  sonatas,  choruses,  odes,  glees,  com- 
prising a  complete  service  of  church  music.  D.  Nov.  21, 
1695.     His  chief  productions  were  published  in  1697. 

Pnrcell  (.Iohn  Baptist),  D.  D..  b.  at  Mallow,  Ireland, 
Feb.  26,  1800  ;  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg,  Md..  and  the 
Sulpitian  seminary,  Paris  ;  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  at  Paris  1826  ;  became  a  professor  in  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg.  Md..  and  was  its  president 
1829-33;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cincinnati  lS3.i.  and 
in  1850  made  archbishop  of  the  same  see,  the  first  of  the 
title.  His  public  discussions  with  Alexander  Cam]ibcll 
(1838),  Thomas  Vickers  (1868),  and  others  have  been  jiub- 
lished,  also  a  volume  of  Lectures  and  Pastoral  Letters,  a 
series  of  school-books,  a  Life  of  X.  D.  McLeod,  etc. 

Pur'chas  (Samiel),  b.  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  in  1577; 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  ;  was  presented  by  James  I.  to  the 
vicarage  of  Eastwood.  Essex.  Aug..  1604;  subsequently 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's.  Ludgate,  London,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot.  I),  at  London  in 
Sept.,  1626.  Compiler  of  Pnrihas  his  Pili/rimai/e.  or  Ile- 
laiiuns  of  the  World,  etc.  (folio,  1613).  and  Pnrehas  his 
Pilifrimmes  (4  vols.,  folio,  1625),  a  celebrated  collection 
from  the  works  of  many  hundreds  of  travelers,  and  author 
of  Microcosmoa,  or  the  History  of  Man  (1619),  and  The 
Kini/'a  Tower  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  Loudon  (1623). 

Pur'chase  (law).  In  its  popular  sense,  this  term  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  acquiring  property  either  in  lands  or 
chattels  by  a  sale  for  nxmey  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion. In  its  technical  and  legal  signification,  it  denotes 
the  acquisition  of  projierty  in  lands  alone  by  any  mode 
known  to  the  law  except  that  of  descent.  The  common  law 
divided  the  means  of  acquiring  real  property  into  two 
general  classes — descent  or  inheritance  from  an  intestate 
ancestor,  and  purchase.  The  latter  embraces  the  particular 
cases  of  obtaining  ownership  by  escheat.  ]i'rescription,  ad- 
verse possession,  forfeiture,  devise,  and  conveyance  by 
deed;  the  last  including  all  modes  of  forced  transfer  in 
bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or  by  judicial  sale.  The  po]iuIar 
meaning  is  given  to  the  term  by  those  rules  and  doctrines 
of  equity  which  protect  the  bona  Jide  purchaser  of  lands 
against  many  prior,  outstanding,  but  to  him  unknown  titles 
and  claims.  "  In  the  equitable  doctrine  referred  to,  purchase 
necessarily  implies  a  transfer  by  way  of  actual  s,ale  for  a 
pecuniary"  consideration,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  all  ac- 
quisitions by  gift,  devise,  or  other  voluntary  methods  not 
accompanied  by  a  payment  of  value  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  receives  the  titie  and  seeks  the  aid  of  equity  in  its 


support. 


John  Norton  Pomerov. 


Pnrchas  Judgment,  The,  a  judgment  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council  in  the  case  of  llrr- 
bert  v.  Purchaa  on  appeal  from  the  arches  court  of  Canter- 
bury, a.  n.  1871.  Briefly  stated  the  charges  before  the 
committee  were  that  the  respondent  had  offended — (!)  by 
the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice:  (2l  by  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  people,  between  the  people  and  the  holy  tabic, 
whilst  reading  the  prayer  of  consecration;  (3)  by  the  use 
of  wafer-bre.ad  ;  (4)  by  providing  holy  water  for  the  use 
of  the  congregation  ;  (5)  by  the  use  of  certain  unauthor- 
ized vestments:  (6)  by  wearing  or  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
cap  called  a  hiretta.'  The  dean  of  arches  decided— (1) 
that  to  mix  water  with  the  wine  at  the  time  of  the  service 
is  '•  an  additional  ceremony,"  and  so  forbidden  ;  but  that, 
provided  that  the  mingling  be  not  made  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration,  it  is  not  unlawful.  This  decision  was  over- 
ruled, and  all  mixture,  wherever  made,  was  declared  to  be 
illeg.al.  (  2  )  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  believed  that  this 
charge  had  been  settled  by  the  privy  council  in  the  ease 
of  Martin  V.  Mackonochie,     He  also  ruled  that  the  words 

of  the  rubric,  "  before  the  people, lo  not  require  that  the 

people  should  see  the  breaking  of  the  bread  or  the  taking 
of  the  cup  into  the  priest's  hands."  Their  lordships 
reaoheil  a  different  conclusion  on  both  points,  and  decided 
that  "the  prayer  of  consecration  is  to  be  used  at  the  N. 
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side  if  the  table,  so  that  the  minister  looks  S.,  whether  a 
broader  or  narrower  side  of  the  table  be  toward  the  X." 
(3)  The  law  has  directed  the  use  of  pure  wheat  bread,  and 
therefore  wafer-bread  is  illegal.  (4)  The  fai'ta  were  not 
proved,  and  the  appeal  on  this  point  was  disallowed.  (5) 
The  dean  of  arches  said  :  "  The  plain  words  of  the  statute, 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
the  construction  they  have  received  in  two  judguicnts  of 
the  privy  council,  oblige  me  to  pronounce  that  the  orna-  I 
nients  of  the  minister  mentioned  in  the  prayer-book  of 
Edward  \'I.  are  those  to  which  the  present  rubric  referred. 
They  are,  for  the  minister  .  .  .  officiating  at  the  com- 
munion service,  the  cope,  vestment  or  chasuble,  surplice, 
alb,  and  tunicle  ;  in  all  other  services  the  surplice  only." 
Their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  vest- 
ments had  never  been  before  the  court,  and  adjudged  that 
the  chasuble,  alb,  and  tunicle  are  illegal.  (0)  With  re- 
spect to  the  birctta,  which  the  responrlcnt  was  said  to  have 
carried  in  his  hand,  not  worn,  they  did  not  feel  justilicd  in 
pronouncing  that  ho  did  an  unlawful  act.  It  was  directed 
that  the  respondent  jiay  the  costs  in  both  courts.  The 
case  was  heard  es  parte  by  reason  of  the  res|Kmdent's 
want  of  means  to  procure  counsel.  But  before  the  jud"- 
ment  had  been  made  final,  being  then  enabled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  expense  of  counsel,  the  respondent  prayed  for 
a  rehearing  of  the  case.  His  petition  was  refused.  The 
juilgmcnt  was  followed  by  protests  in  every  form,  manv 
who  hail  little  sympathy  with  the  course  of  Mr.  I'urchas 
uniting  with  his  supporters.  Those  whose  practices  were 
condemned,  many  of  whom,  it  is  said,  had  submitted  to 
previous  judgments  touching  ritual,  considered  themselves 
Justified  by  what  they  denounced  as  "  an  outrage  up<in  law, 
logic,  and  history  "  in  counting  as  no  ways  binding  on 
conscience  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
for  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  Purchas  judgment  settled 
definitely  no  disputed  point.  Underlying  the  matters  ad- 
judged and  all  like  ritualistic  questions  thi-re  arc  others 
of  a  deeper  nature  which  alone  give  them  dignity — name- 
ly. Is  the  t'hurch  of  England  one  and  the  same  Church 
before  and  since  her  Reformation?  Is  the  minister  whom 
her  formularies  style  priest  a  true  priest?  Is  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  like  to  that  so  called  by  Mahachi,  an  altar?  Is 
the  service  thereat  rendered  a  true  eommemorati\e  sacri- 
fice? Is  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  sacrament  a  real 
presence,  such  as  to  constrain  special  outward  marks  of 
reverence?  \V.  F.  Bit.vM). 

Pur'dy,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  McNairy  co.,  Tenn. 

Purdy's  Station,  p.-v.,  N.  Salem  tp.,  Westchester 
CO.,  on  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R. 

Pur'patives,  in  medicine,  substances  that  produce 
more  or  less  fluid  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Very  many 
drugs  are  purgative  in  sufficient  dose,  but  those  available 
in  medicine  as  cathartics,  and  in  common  use  at  the  present 
time,  are  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  calomel,  forntinga 
group  of  comparatively  mild  agents,  causing  only  fluid 
leculcnt  stools;  certain  salts,  producing  watery  discharges, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are  magnesium  citrate  an*l 
sulphate,  sodium  jibosphate,  acid  potassium,  tartrate  and 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  :  anil,  finally,  a  group  of  veg- 
etable nature,  producing  again  watery  stools,  but  also  being 
morcorless  irritantto  the  intestines.  Thesearo  senna,  jalap, 
podophyllum,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  trroton  oil, 
and  elaferium.  Petting  aside  senna,  the  others  last  men- 
tioned arc  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  dnmlir  cathartics, 
frojii  their  highly  irritant  properties.  Resides  the  forego- 
ing, there  are  many  substances  which  have  a  very  mild 
effect  upon  the  bowels,  and  are  called  Oixittirrn.  The  more 
prominent  of  these  are  magnesia  and  n]agricsiun)  carbon- 
ate and  sulphur  among  inorganic  substances,  and  manna, 
purging  cassia,  tatnarinds,  prunes,  figs,  and  other  fruits 
among  vegetable.  Purgatives  operate  partly  by  quicken- 
ing the  muscular  contractions  of  the  inte:;tines,  whereby 
the  contents  of  the  latter  are  hurried  down  to  the  rectum, 
and  partly,  especially  with  those  causing  watery  stools,  by 
determining  an  abundant  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Purgatives  are  used  for  the  primary  object 
of  emptying  the  bowels,  and  also  to  relieve  congestion  of 
distant  organs  and  to  induce  the  absorlition  of  drii|isicBl 
oolleitions  of  fluid.  The  jiroperties  of  tlie  individual  pur- 
gatives mentioned  above  will  bo  found  described  under  the 
several  headings.  EnwAlin  C'l-|iTls. 

Pur'gntory,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  first  clearly 
taught  by  (Jregory  the  Great,  who  d.  004  A.  n.     (Sec  EiJ- 

fllATOl.OOV.) 

PiirilU-a'tion  of  tlir  Virgin,  Ki-nsl  of,  called  also 
CandlciiuiN  Day,  and  the  Presentation  of  the 
t'liild  Jesus,  is  the  celebration  of  the  visit  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  her  Chilil  to  the  temple  at  .lerusalem,  in  aeeord- 
anco  with  the  Levitical  law  for  the  corciuonia)  [lurifioatiun 


I  of  puerperal  women.     It  was  introduced  into  tbe  calendar 
in  4,1 1  by  Pope  lielasius  I.     It  occurs  on  Feb.  2. 

Pu'rim  [Hebrew-Persian,;i(lr,  plural  pOritii.  a  "lot" 
because  Hainan  cast  lots  for  the  de.struction  of  the  .lew. 
hsth.  111.  7],  a  .lewish  feast  which  falls  on  the  14th  or  I  Jib 
of  the  month  .\,lar  (February  and  .March  1.  in  eommeino- 
nition  of  the  deliverance  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
1  he  festival  was  in  former  times,  as  still  in  manr  pl.iee«. 
celebrated  in  a  noisy  and  tumultuous  manner,  with  loud 
expressions  of  hatred  at  the  reading  of  Uaman'»  name  in 
the  synagogue. 

irr^f"^'*""'*'  '"''"  'l^f'Tmalion  in  England  nndcr  Henry 
V  III.  was  unsatisfactory  to  many,  because,  in  their  view, 
it  accomplished  only  a  jiartial  elimination  of  the  corrnip- 
tlons  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Through  the 
ecclesiastical  alternations  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  V[.  and 
Queen  Mary  these  recusants  grew  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. They  gave  (Jueen  Elizabeth  no  little  trouble,  and 
w-ere  in  turn  greatly  harassed  by  the  eftorts  made,  through 
the  high  commission  court,  to  force  them  to  conformity. 
It  was  during  her  reign  in  lo«4  that  they  were  called  in 
derision  I'urilnnn,  because  they  were  ever  calling  for  a 
simpler,  ;)iovi-  form  of  worship  and  insisting  on  a  stricter. 
punr  life.  They  were,  however,  staunch  in  their  loyally 
to  the  queen,  supporting  her  most  heartily  in  the  part  she 
took  in  sustaining  the  general  interests  of  Prote-tanl*  in 
Europe.  They  stood  forth  as  a  distinct  party,  leading  the 
op])osition  to  the  despotic  claims  for  the  royal  prerogative 
asserted  by  the  first  two  .<tuarts,  and  their  influence  cul- 
minated in  a  triumph  when  royalty  was  overthrown  and 
the  Coinmonwcaltli  was  established.  The  genuine  Puri- 
tans were  mostly  of  the  commoners  of  England,  men  of 
strong  minds,  good  judgment,  and  sterling  character.  They 
.idojited  the  Calvinistie  creed,  and  rigidly  conformed  their 
lives  to  its  principles.  This  gave  an  aspect  of  precision 
to  their  manners  and  stern  severity  to  their  lives,  but  it 
made  them  strong  in  their  integrity  and  persistent  in  the 
struggle  lor  liberty  and  right.  Jluch  as  they  have  been 
ridiculed  and  maligned.  England  owes  to  the  Puritans 
some  of  the  best  features  of  her  free  constitution  :  and 
never  before  hud  her  jiowcr  in  Europe  been  felt  as  it  wa" 
under  the  Commonwcaltli.  when,  through  Cromwell,  tliev 
controlled  the  governineiit.  Huring  the  struggle  with  the 
Stuarts  many  of  them  emigrated  to  Xcw  England,  and 
there  embodied  their  principles  in  a  framework  of  govern- 
ment on  which,  as  a  stable  foundation,  the  great  republic 
of  the  V .  ^.  has  been  built  up. 

The  term  Puritans  is  applied  loosely  to  embrace  all  who 
objected  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
advocated  holy  living,  and  resisted  the  royal  prerogative. 
But,  especially  with  reference  to  the  early  history  of  this 
country,  a  distinction  of  two  classes  should  be  recognired. 
The  Puritans  proper  adhered  to  the  Church,  striving  to 
mould  it  to  their  own  views.  The  Independents,  despair- 
ing of  the  needed  reform  in  that  way,  insisted  on  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  the  Church  for  a  new  organization. 
The  Pilgrims  who  established  the  first  colony  in  New 
England  at  Plymouth  were  Independents.  Those  \tlio 
subsequently  established  themselves  on  Massachusett.s 
Bay  were  Puritans.  (iSco  I.sdki'ENDEXTS,  bv  Li;oNAni> 
Tixrm,  r>.  D.j  A.  h.  Ciiai'IN. 

Purneah,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ren- 
gal,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kosi,  in  hit.  2^°  4j'  X.  anil 
Ion.  ."^S^  2,»'  E.      It   occupies  an  area  of  t'  sq.  m.,  niiotly 
single  liouses  surrounded  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  in 
digoplantations.     P.  50,UU0. 

Purple,  Aniline.    Sec  Aniline  Colobs,  by  Piior.  r 
F.  CiiA.\nLi:it,  I'll.  I'..  .M.  I).,  LL.I). 

Pur'plc  of  Cns'siiiN,  a  substance  precipitated,  gen 
erally  of  a  brown  color,  but  somelitnes  purple,  by  adding 
solutions  of  stannous  chloride  to  those  of  gold  .-all •■  il» 
eoinpositi(m  is  yet  uncertain.  When  ilry  and  pondereil  it 
is  dull  blue.  U  is  soluble  in  ammonia  when  fresh  In  a 
magnificent  purple-colored  liquid,  ll  has  been  u»t>l  in 
enamel-painting.  H.  n  UHTi. 

Pnrple,  Tyrian.  See  TrniAN  PrRrtit. 
Purple  Wood,  a  beautiful  plum  eoloml  wood  fnim 
Oiiiaim,  of  very  great  strength  and  smoothness  of  fini»h. 
It  is  the  product  of  C./Mii/rni  lnnrir;i,i  and  C.  p»liH"  ". 
It  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  uses.  The  tref«  are  of 
the  order  Leguminosir,  and  produce  a  part  of  the  balsam 
copaiba  of  eomineree. 

Pur'purn  ( Lai. "  purple  "1.  •  dise«»c  in  which  » p«i» .  t 
deep  purple  color  appear  in  tile  «kin,  produee.1  by  ilo   . 
cape  of  blood   from   the  vessels.      .>*oine  eases   are 
apparently,  byjdelbora;  others  by  »  degenernlin   . 
in  the  walls  of   the  blood  ■ves,cU.     Purjuira   -pi'i-      mm 
appear  in  typhus,  scurvy,  the  plague,  and  the  .loi me 
fovurs.      TUo   approved  troatmcnl  it  by   I  mi  ■     n    ...ul 
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acids,  rest,  nnd  attention  to  any  untoward  constitutional 

jieouliarities. 

Purpura,  a  genus  of  gasteropods  of  the  whelk  fam- 
ily. This  ;^enus  furnished  a  part  of  the  Tyrian  purple 
dye  of  antiquity,  hence  the  name.  There  are  numerous 
living  and  extinct  species.  Some  kinds  are  found  on  the 
U.  S,  coasts. 

Purpurine(CuH805=Ci4H6(OH)s(02)";  {madder-pur- 
j>h  of  llungej  mattere  colontnte  rose  of  Gaultier  de  Clau- 
bry  and  Persoz;  oxllizaric  acid  of  Debus:  oxi/nlizarine, 
triuxi/-aut,'iraijmuo}ie)^  discovered  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  in 
1828.  It  exists  in  madder  in  the  form  of  a  glueoside. 
which  is  included  in  the  mhian  of  Pchunck,  which  is  an 
amorphous  mixture  of  several  glucosides  (see  Rubias  and 
Alizarink),  but  is  distinct  from  the  crystailine  Rubk- 
KYTHRic  Acid  of  Rochletler  (which  see),  which  is  the  ali- 
zarine glueoside.  The  purpurine  glucosido  has  not  yet  been 
isolated,  being  very  unstable.  It  occurs  also  in  Munjeet 
{which  see),  associated  with  munjistine. 

Pn:panitioH. — Purpurine  is  extracted  from  madder  by 
the  same  processes  as  alizarine,  and  is  usually  separated 
from  it  by  its  greater  solubility  in  a  solution  of  alum. 
Robiquet  and  Colin  clear  the  madder  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  extract  the  purpurine  with  a  boiling  12-per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  precipitate  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Runge  allows  the  aiura  stjlutiun  to  stand  and  deposit  a  lit- 
tle alizarine  present,  and  afterward  purifies  the  ])urpurino 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Debus  first  prepares  a 
lead  lake  from  the  madder,  decomposes  this  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  the  coloring-matters  in  alcohol, 
converts  them  into  a  zinc  lake,  decomposes  this  with  acid, 
dissolves  the  product  in  ether,  again  forms  a  zinc  lake, 
dacomposes  this,  and  separates  the  purpurine  from  the 
alizarine  by  alum.  Kojip  extracts  the  madder  with  aque- 
ous suljihuntus  acid,  ami  precipitates  the  purpurine  free 
from  the  alizarine  by  adding  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  suljthuric 
acid,  and  heating  to  SG°  to  104°  F. ;  this  decomposes  the 
glucosii-le  of  purpurine,  but  does  not  affect  the  ruberythric 
acid,  which  requires  a  much  higher  temperature.  This 
process  is  carried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by  Pchaaff 
and  Lauth  at  Strasburg.  SchUtzenberger  and  Schiffert 
examineil  this  purpurine,  and  announced  the  discovery  in 
it  of  three  other  coloring-matters.  By  treating  the  crude 
purpurine  with  lukewarm  alcohol  the  orange  body  (hy- 
drate of  purpurine)  and  the  yellow  purpuro-xanthin  are 
extracted,  and  may  be  separated  by  benzol,  which  dissolves 
the  purpuro-xanthin.  The  portion  insoluble  in  tepid  al- 
cohol is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out 
the  purpurine,  leaving  the  pseudo-purpurine,  which  is  in- 
soluble. They  find  the  crude  purjmrine  to  contain  about 
75  per  cent,  of  pseudo-purpurine,  V2k  purpurine,  12^  orange 
matter,  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  purpuro-xanthin.  Schunck 
considers  the  existence  of  tbese  three  bodies  more  than 
doubtful,  believing  them  to  be  mixtures  of  bodies  previ- 
ously known,  especially  the  yeliow  substance,  which  re- 
sembles rubiacine.  Rosenstiehl  and  others  confirm  their 
existence.  (See  Am.  Oliemiitt,  vi.  53.)  Stenhouse  recom- 
mends munjeet  as  an  excellent  source  for  pure  purpurine. 
He  boils  munjeet  with  alum  solution,  filters  hot,  precip- 
itates coloring-matters  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dries,  ex- 
tracts with  carbon  disulphide,  dries,  washes  out  the  mun- 
jistine with  boiling  water,  and  obtains  the  purpurine  as 
the  final  residue,  free  from  alizarine.  F.  do  Lalande 
{Compt.  Rend.,  Ixxix.  (i69)  converts  alizarine  into  purpu- 
rine by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic  acid  or 
manganese  dioxide;  pours  into  water,  and  purifies  precip- 
itate by  alum.  etc.  lie  claims  t  j  have  thus  proved  that 
the  atom  of  oxygen  by  which  it  differs  from  alizarine  does 
not  belong  to  a  hydroxyl  group,  and  consequently'  that 
purpurine  is  oxyalizarine.  anl  not  trioxy-anthraquinone. 
The  artificial  formation  of  purpurine  from  alizarine  sul- 
phonic  acid  {CuH5(S03H)(OH)202)  by  fusion  with  potas- 
sic  hydrate  is  not  successful,  as  H  not  OH  takes  the  place 
of  (S1J3H),  regenerating  alizarine. 

Pnjperti'p.n. — Purpurine  appears  as  a  red  powder  in  red 
feathery  crystals  {by  sublimation),  in  orange-red  needles 
(from  boiling  alcohol).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  builing 
water,  giving  a  rose-colored  solution.  It  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzol,  glycerine,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
and  acetic  acid.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
heated  to  4011°  F.  without  decomposition,  the  purpurine 
being  thrown  down  unchanged  on  pouring  the  solution 
into  water.  It  dissolves  in  a  boiling  alum  solution  to  a 
pink  fluorescent  liquid,  and  does  not  separate  on  cooling, 
even  from  concentrated  solutions.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline 
hydrates  and  carbonates,  forming  cherry-red  or  poppy-red 
solutions,  from  which  acids  reprecipitate  it  in  orange-yel- 
low flocks.  The  solutions  in  alkaline  hydrates  lose  color 
on  standing  in  the  air.  the  purpurine  being  oxidized  and 
destroyed.  Purpurine  dissulves  in  ammonia,  but  on  stand- 
ing or  on  the  application  of  h^dX,  purpnramide  or  pnrpure- 


ine  (Ci4H5NH2(OH)202)  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated 

by  acids  in  deep-violet  flocks.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts 
purpurine  into  phthalic  and  oxalic  acids.  Heated  with 
zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthracene  (CuHio).  With  bases  it 
forms  compounds:  those  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
water.  Sodic  purpurate  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  one  of  pur- 
purine. and  then  adding  some  ether.  The  basic,  calcic, 
and  alumiuio  lakes  are  soluble  in  bniling  solutions  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Bolley  claims  to  have  converted  jiurpu- 
rine  into  alizarine  by  heating  it  in  closed  tubes  to  410°  F. 
(/rtArr^^.,  1800.  644.)  Rosenstiehl  (Cumpt.  Rcud.)  failed 
to  obtain  alizarine,  although  he  tricl  various  reducing 
agents.  He  always  produced  purpuro-xanthin,  a  yel- 
low body,  isomeric  with  alizarine.  Martin  of  Avignon 
says,  however,  that  purpurine.  pseudo-purpurine,  the  or- 
ange hydrate  of  purpurine,  and  even  the  purpuro-xanthin, 
are  easily  converted  into  alizarine  by  dissolving  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  adding  zinc-powder  and  throwing  into  water 
when  the  alizarine  separates.  (See  Calvert's  Dyf:iug  and 
Calico- Printing,  London,  ISTfi,  p.  38.) 

Optical  Properties. — Stokes  [J.  Chfin.  Soc.,  xii.  219)  has 
shown  that  purpurine  can  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
absorption-hands  which  some  of  its  solutions  give  when 
examined  before  the  spectroscope.  >Solutions  in  alkaline 
carbonates  give  two  dark  bands  in  the  green,  as  do  also 
the  solutions  in  ether  and  alum  ;  the  latter  is  also  beauti- 
fully fluorescent.  A  square  inch  of  dyed  cloth  furnishes 
suflicient  purpurine  for  the  solution  in  carbonate  of  soda 
for  this  ojitical  reaction.  Alizarine  is  easily  distinguished 
from  purpurine  by  forming  violet  solutions  with  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  carbonates,  the  former  undergoing  no 
change  in  the  air  (purpurine  is  destroyed),  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  alum  solutions,  by  the  solubility  of  its  calcic, 
baric,  and  aluminic  lakes  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  its 
optical  properties,  alizarine  solutions  giving  different  ab- 
sorption-bands before  the  spectroscope. 

Ajjplicatinn  to  Difciug  and  Calico- Printiuff. — Purpurine 
produces  with  alumina  mordants  bright  reds:  with  iron, 
grayish  violet.  Thesetints  resist  cleaning  with  soap  and 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  tolerably  well,  but  are  not  so  perma- 
nent as  those  produced  by  alizarine,  nor  do  they  resist 
light  as  well.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
part  played  by  purpurine  when  madder,  garancinc,  etc. 
are  used  in  dyeing  calico.  Some  think  the  purpurine  of 
little  importance ;  others  consider  it  essential  to  certain  pinks 
and  reds.  (See  Sehiitzenberger,  fJiiif/l.  Pol.  J.,  excvii. 
438;  Rosenstiehl,  Avt.  Chemist,  vi.  53.)  According  to  Ro- 
biquet and  Schunck,  the  finest  and  most  perfect  madder- 
colors  are  produced  by  alizarine,  whereas  Runge  and 
Strecker  are  of  opinion  that  the  liveliest  tints  are  produced 
by  purjiurine,  and  that  this  substance  likewise  ])lays  the 
principal  jiart  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkey-red.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Kopp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  basis  of  Tur- 
key-red is  alizarine  :  and  he  further  states  that  purpurine, 
though  it  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  perfectly,  does  not  yield 
colors  of  so  great  a  degree  of  stability  and  has  not  so  great 
a  degree  of  affinity  for  oiled  cloth  as  alizarine.  Schunck 
says  that  the  final  result  of  dyeing  with  madder  is  simply 
the  combination  of  alizarine  with  the  mordants.  Perkin 
confirms  this,  and  finds  no  purpurine  in  finished  prints. 

Consult  Robiquet  and  Colin,  Ami.  Chiin.  Phjje.,  xxxiv. 
244:  Gaultier  dc  Claubry  and  I.  Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyn.. 
xlviii.  09;  Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  \\.  110;  Runge,  J?i». 
Chim.  Phifs.,  Ixiii.  282;  Debus,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  xxxviii. 
490;  Woilf  and  Strecker,  Aun.  Pharm..  Ixxvi.  1.  or  Q.  J. 
Chem.  Soc,  iii.  243;  Rochleder,  J.  ;>r.  C/icm.,  Iv.  3S5.  r.nd 
Ixvi.  85  ;  Sehiitzenberger  and  Schiffert,  Pull.  Soc.  ind.  Miil- 
house,  1864,  70;  SchUtzenberger,  Bidl.  Chim.  Soc,  1805.  ii. 
12.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Purpurine,  Anthra  (CuHgOs),  a  coloring-matter  iso- 
meric with  purpurine,  found  by  Perkin  in  artificial  aliza- 
rine. It  is  separated  from  the  alizarine  by  the  solubility 
of  its  alumina  lake  in  sodic  carbonate.  As  a  dye  it  resem- 
bles alizarine  more  than  purpurine.  The  reds  are  much 
purer  and  less  blue,  while  the  purples  are  bluer  and  the 
blacks  more  intense  than  those  of  alizarine.  In  fastness 
against  soap  and  light  Perkin  finds  them  equal  to  alizarine 
tints.  (See  Perkin../.  0/(f//i.  *S'ot'.  [2],  viii.  143  ;  x.  05',) ;  xi. 
425;  Am.  Chemist,  iv.  53.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Purpurine,  Hydrate  of  (CuHgOs  +  H20(?)),  or  Or- 
ange Matter,  discovered  in  Kopp's  purpurine  of  SchUt- 
zenberger and  Schiffert.  (See  Purpurink  for  modeof  prejia- 
ration.)  It  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution  as  a  crystalline  conglomerated  mass ;  is  decom- 
posed by  dry  heat,  yielding  purpurine  :  is  insoluble  in  ben- 
zol, very  soluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Rosenstiehl,  the 
final  result  of  dyeing  is  the  same  as  with  purpurine.  (Con- 
sult authorities  mentioned  under  Puri'itrinr.  especially 
Rosenstiehl,  Am.  Chemint,  \i.  63.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 
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Purpunne,  Pseudo  (Ci.HbO,^  CuH<(OHuOj),  dis- 
covereil  by  hcbutzenbeigcr  anj  .Schiffert  in  Knpp's  imrpu- 
nne  (seo  PrnpiKixE  for  moiie  of  preparation),  of  Aich  it 
constitutes  three-fourths.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  boilins 
alcohol,  crystallizes  m  fine  brick-re.l  acicular  crystals  from 
hot  benzol.  By  sublimation  or  treatment  with' alcohol  at 
21111°  ('.  in  sealed  tubes  it  yiel.ls  purpurine.  .\cconlin"  to 
Rosenstiehl  (Am.  Ch,mUi,  vi.  h?, ).  it  does  not  dve  mordanted 
cotton  except  in  distilled  water,  when  it  gives  phades  ap- 
liroachini;  those  of  alizarine.  In  ]>ractice.  (he  pseuflo- 
purpunno  is  found  in  the  refuse  of  the  dye-beck  as  a  cal- 
cic lake.     (Consult  authorities  mentioned  under   Priipi;- 

K'^'K-)  C.  F.  CHANni.RIt. 

Purpuro-Xanthine  fCi4H904).  a  yellow  compound 
isomeric  with  alizarine,  found  by  .Schiitzenberncr  and  Schif- 
fert to  the  extent  of  one-firth  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  jiiirpurine 
of  Ivopp.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzol,  sub- 
limes without  decomposition,  dyes  alumina  mordants  a  dull 
and  fugitive  yellow,  is  readily  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  purpurine  or  pseudo-purpurine  by  heiiting  to  ISO"  C. 
with  aqueous  Ph.  or  by  dissolving  iii  sodic  hydrate,  add- 
ing stannous  chloride  till  the  red  color  changes  to  yellow 
and  precipitating  with  an  acid.     (See  PiiRprniXE.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Piir'ree,  or  Indian  Yellow,  a  yellow  coloring-mat- 
ter brought  from  India  and  China  in  lumps  weighing  three 
or  four  ounces,  brown  on  the  outside  and  deep  orange- 
yellow  within.  Most  writers  consider  it  to  bo  of  animal 
origin,  deposited  from  the  urine  of  camels,  ele|diants.  and 
buffaloes,  especially  after  they  have  eaten  certain  plants  ; 
others  consider  it  an  intestinal  or  biliary  concretion  of 
Bome  animals:  Stenhouse  considers  it  to'be  a  vegetable 
juice,  evaporated  down  with  the  addition  of  magnesia.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  Indi.an  yellow,  a  fine,  riidi, 
durable  yellow  cidor,  much  used  by  artists,  and  often  adul- 
terated with  chrome  yellow.  It  consists  mainly  of  euxan- 
thate  of  magnesium.  C.  F.  Ciiaxdlek. 

Pursh  (FREnEiiicK).  originally  Friedrich  Purscii.  b.  at 
Tobolsk.  Siberia,  in  1774,  of  (ierman  parentage  :  was  edu- 
cated in  Dresden  ;  resided  as  a  botanist  in  the  U.  .S.  17i)<)- 
ISU:  published  Flm-a  Anericx  Seplentrionrih's  (London, 
IMl):  went  to  Canada.  D.  at  Montreal  June  11,  1820. 
His  MS.  Journal  still  exists. 

Purs'lane  [a  corruption  of  the  word  porcelain,  from 
its  appearance],  a  common  garden-weed,  Pnrtnhtcn  nlcra- 
ceii,  found  wild  on  sea-shores,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  potherb,  and  its  shoots  are  pickled.  To  the  same 
genus  belong  the  showy  flowering  J'ortiilaca  t/randijlnra 
and  /*.  <iiltit;sii. 

Pur'suivant  of  Arms  [Fr.  pmimmvani,  a  "  follow- 
er"], the  lowest  order  of  officers  in  heraldry.  Pursuivants 
are  novices  for  the  full  rank  of  her.ald.  They  are  main- 
tained in  the  three  British  heraldic  establishments,  and 
from  their  number  the  heralds  are  usually  ajipointed.  In 
niedi;Bval  times  nobles  and  other  gentlemen  might  main- 
tain pursuiv.ants,  or  even  full  heralds.  (For  the  jiresent 
titles  of  the  several  British  pursuivants  sec  Heualu. | 

Pu'rus,  a  river  of  South  .\merica,  rises  in  Peru,  in  the 
mountains  E.  of  Cuzco,  about  hit.  14°  S.,  and  traverses 
I!  ilii  ia  and  Brazil  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  joining  the 
Amazon  in  lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  til°  W .  The  regions  it  fiows 
through  are  the  least  known  in  South  America,  covered 
with  the  most  magnificent  primeval  forests. 

Piirva-iMimiinsa.     See  IIi.vdu  Philosophy,  by  Prof. 

John  Uowsox. 

Pus,     See  Suppuration. 

Pu'sey  (EiiwARn  Boiverie),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1800.  a' 
nephew  of  the  first  earl  of  Radnor  ;  was  educated  at  Kton 
and  Christ  Church.  Oxford  ;  graduated  with  high  honors 
1S22:  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  1S2.! ;  studied  in 
(Jei-many,  and  in  I S2S  beuame  regiiis  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  and  cme  of  the  canons  of  Christ  Church  cathe- 
dral. Mis  contributions  to  the  Tntvln  /'i,r  the  yV//i.«  ( IS.Ij 
'<■'/.),  of  which  series  he  wrote  Xos.  1,8,  06,  07,  and  tiO, 
gave  to  the  Tnu'tarian  movement  the  name  of  Pnseyisin. 
Newman's  celebrated  tract,  Xo.  '.Ill,  was  in  1S41  defended 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  a  published  letter  which  excileil  much 
C(jntroversy,  (See  Tractarianism.)  Ho  was  (ISHt-lli) 
suspendeil  from  jircaching  in  the  university  for  three  years 
in  C(mseiiuencc  of  the  supposed  utterance  of  heretical  doc- 
trine in  a  sermon  on  the  real  presence.  .■Imong  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  are — On  thr  /triufitn  nf 
Ciilhiilritl  Intliliiliimii  (l.'<:i:t).  On  thr  liixjnl  Siiprrmarg 
(IS.JO),  On  the  Ilriil  I'rrnrnce  (ISa.^,  IHa' ),  I/itlnri/  ••/  the 
Uiiunriln  nf  the  Church  (1857),  Commrntiiri/  on  the  Minor 
Pro/ihrlii  (1860  nej.),  Daniel,  the  Prophet  (1864),  Eirenicon, 
etc. 

Pusheta,  tp.,  Auglaizo  co.,  0.    P.  1290. 


Push'kin  (Alexander  .^kroeivitch),  b.  at  Pfkov 
Russia,  .lune  fi,  KSl);  studied  at  Tzarskoge  Selo ;  enu-red 
in  1S17  as  clerk  in  the  government  office  of  foreign  affairf 
but  was  discharged  in  1820  for  an  UUe  to  Lihert,/,  nn<l  ban- 
ished to  his  estates;  was  recalled  in  I82J  bv  the  CMjpen.r 
Xicholas,  and  killed  in  a  duel  at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  In. 
'■  "■''  '"'*  countrymen  he  is  considered  the  grcate-t 
poet  Russia  ever  produced,  and  those  of  bis  works  which 
have  been  translated  into  (ierman.  French,  or  English  have 
attracted  great  attention  outside  of  Kusnia.  He  wrote  ro- 
mantic epics— «,„/,n.  oml  I.imlmiln  (1820),  Plrnnik  A'...- 
l-onhot  (1822).  etc. :  one  drama— //,„■,■.  CVo</./ii„ir ,-  several 
novels,  under  the  pseudonym  of  ••  Relkin."  of  which  some 
were  translated  into  English  in  KS7J  bv  Mrs.  J.  Bucban 
Iclfer  in  Rumim  Homanee.  Collected  works,  12  role.  (Si 
Petersburg,  18.30). 

Pustule,  .Malignant.    See  Malionast  Pcktule. 

Pu'tah,  tp.,  Volo  CO.,  Cal.     P.  1412. 

Puteaux',  town  of  France,  dcpariment  of  Seine  on  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  liois  de  Bolognc.  has  some  manufactures 
and  contains  villas  and  summer  residences.     P.  11375. 

Puteoli.     See  Pozzioli. 

Putiglia'no  ( /'iidV/Mono),  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Bari  ili  I'uglia,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  hill  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  The  church  of  San  Pietro  Apostolo  is  very  an- 
cient, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  St.  Peter  preached  in 
this  town  in  the  year  44.  The  inhabitants  of  Puligliano 
are  very  industrious,  occupying  themselves  not  onlv  in 
agriculture,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  of  <oiiun 
cloths,  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  etc.     P.  in  1874,  I0,IH4. 

Put>in-Bav,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  0..  on  South 
Bass  Island  in  Lake  Erie,  20  miles  from  Sandusky,  is  a 
noted  ]dace  of  suinmcr  resort,     P,  1148. 

Put'nam,  county  of  \.  E.  Florida.  Area,  filO  sq.  m. 
St.  .lohn's  Uiver  traverses  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county,  and 
then  forms  for  some  distance  its  E.  boumlary.  The  soil  is 
varied  ;  much  of  it  is  very  fertile,  ivhilc  a  large  pari  is 
.sanily  and  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  hum- 
mock-hinds  are  well  adapted  to  sugar  and  cotton  culture. 
Cap.  Palatka.      P.  ;{821. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  fJeorgia.  Area,  350  sq.  in. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Oconee  River  and  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  .Macon  and  .Augusta  R.  R.  It  is  uneven  and 
fertile.  Cotton  anil  corn  are  imjiortant  products.  Cap. 
Eatonton.     P.  10,461. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  .Area,  ISO  sq.  m. 
)  It  is  traversed  and  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Illinois 
\  River.  It  is  level  anil  very  fertile.  Corn  and  wheat  arc 
(  leading  products.     Traversed  by  various  railroads,     t'ap. 

Hennejiin.     P.  6280. 

[       Putnam,  county  of  Central  Indiana.     Area,  400  sq.  ni. 

It  is  hilly  except  in  the  N.  E..  and  fertile.     Cattle,  grain, 

I  and  wool  arc  important  |>nHlucts.     Lumber,  carriages,  etc. 

arc  manufactured.     Traversed  by  several  railroads,  eent- 

I  ring  at  (Jreencastle.  the  capital.     P.  21.514. 

Putnam,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  \.  by  Iowa  and 
on  the  E.  by  Chariton  Rixer.    Area.  475  sq.  m.    It  is  some- 
what uneven,  and  has  coal  and  abundant  timber.     Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  important  products.    The  soil 
is  almost  uniformly  fertile.     Cap.  I'nioin  illc.     P.  11,217. 
Putnam,  county  of  Xew  York,  bounded  W.  by  Hud- 
son River  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut  Slate  line.     .Area.  2.'M 
sq.  m.     It  is  very  mountainous  ami  rocky,  with  fertile  val- 
leys.  Dairying  is  one  of  the  principal  industries.    Iron  or., 
granite,  limestone,  and  other  minerals  abound.    Iron  ca^t 
I  ings.  pig  iron,  paper,  and  brick  are  leailing  articles  of  man- 
ufacture.    The  county  is  ii  popular  region  for  summer  re- 
sort, and  abounds  in  wild  scenery.     Traversed   ly  llarleiii 
and  Hudson  River  R.  Rs.  and  by  several  minor  railroad- 
Cap.  Carmel.     P.  15.420. 
I       Putnam,  county  of  X.  W.  Ohio.    Areo.  594  sq.  m.    It 
I  is  level   and  very  fertile,  though  in   part   marshy.     Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.     Trn^er.ed 
by  Dayton  and  Michigan  It.  K.    Cap.  "Ita»a.     P.  K.osl. 
Putnam,  county  of  Central   Tennessee,  chieHy  on  tbp 
N.  W.  slope  of  the  Cumberland  .Mountains.    Arm,  500  s,|.  m. 
It  is  hilly,  but  generally  fertile.      Hed«  of  coal  are  found. 
Cattle,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  IradinK  products.    Cap 
Cookville.     P.  8608. 

Putnam,  county  in  the  western  poninn  of  West  Vir 
ginia.  Area.  450  sq.  m.  Tra\ersed  hy  iJrrat  Knnnwhn 
River  and  Chesapeake  and  Obi..  H.  R.  It  is  hilly  and  h.-is 
a  variety  of  soils,  mostly  fertile.  tSrain  and  tobacco  ar« 
leading  products.     Cap.  Winfield.     P.  7791. 

Putnam,  p.-v..  Windham  co..  Conn.,  on  Norwich  and 
Worccvti'r  ilivisi.tu  of  Xew  Yo.-k  i^nd  Xrw  Knirliind  II.  H  . 
about   midway    i..i.>i."    VurKi.-b    nnd    W ,.   ■.■.i,r     li:i.    r 
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cotton  and  woollen  mills,  0  shoe-factories,  5  churches,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  mechanical  shops.  P. 
4192.  E.  C.  Stone,  Ed.  "  Putnam  Patuiot." 

Putnam,  tp.,  Fulton  eo.,  111.     P.  1654. 
Putnam,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  766. 
Putnam,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  760. 
Putnam,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     P.  1361. 
Putnam,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  603. 
Putnam,  p.-v.,  Springfield  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  on 
Muskingum  River,  opposite  Zanesville,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  and  on  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R. 
P.  2050. 

Putnam  (Fredeuick  Ward),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr. 
16,  1S:H);  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  Eben  Put- 
nam (Harvard,  1815),  until  1856.  when  he  entered  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  under  Prof.  Agassiz.  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Salem;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Essex  Institute  as  superintendent  of 
its  museum ;  originated  and  conducted  the  Xalamliel's 
Directory.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  in  1867  he  w.as  elected  director  of  the  museum, 
which  position  he  held  until  Oct.,  1875,  when  he  succeeded 
the  late  Prof.  Wyman  as  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge.  In  1867  he, 
with  others,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Anieriran 
Nalunilisl,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  until 
1875  ;  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  was  appoint- 
ed in  Dec,  1875,  civilian  assistant  on  the  U.  S.  surveys  W. 
of  the  100th  meridian  (in  charge  of  Lieut.  Wheeler),  being 
entrusted  with  the  special  duty  of  reporting  on  the  archw- 
ological  and  ethnological  material  that  had  been  collected ; 
and  in  1876  took  charge  of  the  Agassiz  collection  of  fishes 
at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Putnam  (George  Palmer),  A.  M.,  great-nephew  of 
Gen.  LsracI,  b.  at  Brunswick.  Me.,  Feb.  21,  1814;  became 
a  bookseller's  clerk  at  lioston  1S26,  and  at  New  York  1828  ; 
prepared  in  early  youth  his  useful  book,  Chronolnfji/,  or  an 
Introdnvtinn  and  Index  to  Universal  History,  Biofjraplii/, 
and  Uarfnl  Knowledge  ( Xew  Y'ork,  1833),  republished  in 
1850  and  in  later  editions  as  Tlie  World's  Progress,  a 
Dietionarl/  of  Dates  :  edited  The  Bookseller's  Adnertiser 
(1834);  visited  Europe  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Wiley 
1836-.S8,  with  whom  he  became  a  partner  1840;  resided 
in  London  1840-47.  conilucting  the  foreign  business  of  the 
firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  which  became  increasingly  im- 
portant: wrote  The  Tonrist  in  Europe  (1838)  and  American 
/■(icfs  (1845)  ;  edited  Vcic  American  Book-Circular  (1843), 
and  prcjiared  a  Pocket  Memorandum- Book  in  France,  Itali/y 
and  Gennnni/  (1848).  Returning  to  New  York  in  1847,  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  1848,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  American  pub- 
lishers;  was  noted  for  the  high  average  excellence  of  his 
publications  {which,  among  many  others,  included  the 
works  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Asa  Gray,  and  Tuckerman);  edited  the 
Fopnlar  Library,  consisting  of  24  vols,  of  choice  Englif^h 
literature,  the  Home  Oyelopxdia  (5  vols.,  1850-53),  and 
founded  I'nlnnnis  Mae/azine,  a  first-class  monthly  which 
enjoyed  great  repute  from  its  beginning  in  1853  until  its 
transfer  to  another  publisher  in  1856.  Mr.  Putnam  was 
for  some  time  forced  to  suspend  business,  but  subsequently 
resumed,  and  the  magazine  was  re-established  in  Jan., 
1868,  but  in  1870  was  merged  into  its  younger  rival,  Scrib- 
ners  Monthly.  More  than  300  volumes  were  issued  by  Mr. 
Putnam  during  his  career  as  a  publisher.  His  great  ser- 
vices to  American  literature  at  home  and  abroad  were 
doubly  meritorious  from  the  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  dealings  with  authors,  who  found  iu  him  a 
true  friend.  His  business  relations  with  Irving  were  es- 
pecially honorable  .and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as 
mentioned  in  the  article  under  that  title.  Mr.  Putnam 
held  the  jjosition  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  New 
York  1863-66  ;  was  a  distinguished  art-critic  ;  became  one  of 
the  founders  and  honorary  superintendent  of  the  Metrojiol- 
itan  Mu^^cum  of  .\rt.  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
art  in  connection  with  the  universal  exposition  at  \'ienna, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  social  literary  cir- 
cles of  New  York.     D.  in  New  York  Dec.  20.  1872. 

Porter  C.  Bi,is.s. 
Putnam  (Haldimand  S.),  b.  at  Cornish,  N.  IL,  1836; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  topographical  engineers 
July.  1857,  captain  1863;  served  principally  in  the  West 
in  explorations  and  surveys  prior  to  1861.  In  the  civil 
war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  and  gained  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry. 
In  October  he  proceeded  to  his  native  State  and  organized 
the  7th  New  Hampshire  Vols.,  of  which  regiment  ho  beoame 


colonel  Dec.,  1861.  In  command  of  his  regiment  he  served 
in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  Apr.,  1863,  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Stono  Inlet  expedition,  also  in 
the  capture  of  Morris  Island,  and  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner,  July  18,  1863,  where  ho  led  the  second  assaulting 
column,  and  was  killed  on  the  j)arapct  of  the  work  wliilc 
rallving  his  men.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
for  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Wagner. 

Putnam   (Israel),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1718. 
Denied  the  means  of  obtaining  more  than  a  very  rude  ed- 
ucation, his  natural  vigorous  mental  endowments  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  upon  the  exciting  events 
of  his  time,  while  his  strong  physical  powers  and  daring 
disposition  were  displayed  in  the  many  romantic  adventures 
related  of  him.     In  173'J  he  married  and  removed  to  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  where   he   became  a  successful  farmer   and  a 
large  wool-grower.     After  having  suffered  severe  losses  in 
their  flocks  from  the  depredations  of  a  she-wolf  and  her 
whelps,  the  neighbors  turned  out  to  destroy  her.  and  after 
a  vigorous  hunt  succeeded  in  driving  her  into  her  den,  a 
rocky  cavern.      After  exhausting  all  means  to  force  the 
animal  from  her  retreat,  Putnam  at  midnight  descended 
the  cavern  on  his  hands  and  knees,  bearing  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other,  and  shot  the  beast  at  the 
moment  she  was  about  to  spring  upon  him.     This  incident 
added  greatly  to  his  already   established  reputation   for 
courage — a  reputation  he  subsequently  maintained  in  the 
French  war,  in  which  he  commanded  a  company  of  Con- 
necticut troops  with  distinction  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga.     In  Aug.,  1756,  while  in  command  of  a  ]>arty,  he 
was  captured   by  the   enemy  and  bound  to  a  tree,  where 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action  he  was  frequently  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  both  friend  and  foe,  but  miraculously 
escaped   unhurt.     He  was,  however,  borne  away  by  the 
enemy  in   their  retreat,  and  at  night  the  fire  had  been 
lighted  to  burn  him  alive  when  he  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  officer,  Molang.     Taken  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  subsequently  to  Montreal,  he  was,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Col.  Schuyler,  himself  a  prisoner  at  the  latter  place 
on   Putnam's   arrival,    exchanged  in  1759,  and  promoted 
to  be   licuteniint-colonel.     Returning  to  his  farm  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  him  while  ploughing.     Turning  his  cattle  loose, 
he  left  his  plough,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to 
Cambridge.       After  a   brief  consultation   he  returned  to 
Connecticut,  when  he  was  made  brigadier-gencr.al  by  the 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an*l  a  week  later 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment which  ho  had  raised.     Spurning  the  ofl'ers  of  rank 
and  money  made  to  him  by  the  British,  he  entered  with 
zeal  upon  the  great  struggle  for  iuilependence,  and  soon 
conducted  several  successful  expeditions.     At  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  he  displayed   his  usual  energy  and  bravery 
throughout  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  endeavor 
to  rally  the  overpowered  and  retreating  troops.     Upon  the 
arrival  of  Washington  to  assume  command  (July  2)  he  be- 
stowed upon  Putnam  one  of  the  four  major-generals'  com- 
missions he  bore  from  Congress,  but  the  other  three  were 
not  then  delivered.     Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  Put- 
nam was  ordered  to  take  command  at  New  York,  and  after 
the  b:ittle  of  Long  Island  and  evacuation  of  New  York  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  complete  the  fortification  of  that 
city ;  subsequently  stationed  at  Crosswick  and  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  he  was  in  May,  1777,  assigned  to  command  the  army 
in  the  Highlands  of  New  York.     It  was  while  here  he  sent 
his  famous  reply  to  the  threatening  demand  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  for  the  release  of  one  Palmer,  a  Tory  officer  cap- 
tured within  the  American  lines.    It  was  as  follows  :  '•  Sir: 
Edmund   Palmer,  an   officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was 
taken  as  a  spy,  lurking  within  our  lines ;  he  has  been  tried 
as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  a 
spy.     Israel   Putnam.     P.  S.  He  has  been   accordingly 
executed."     Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  tlie 
surprise  and  loss  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  the 
summer  of  1777,  Putnam  wiis  removed  from  his  command, 
although  a  subsequent  court  of  inquiry  acquitted  him  from 
blame  in  their  capture,  and  he  was  restored  to  command. 
While  in  the  Highlands  ho  selected  West  Point  as  the  site 
for  a  fortification;  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  bearing  his 
name  yet  exist.     In  the  winter  of  1778.  Putnam,  while  in 
command  in  Connecticut,  was  at  Horscneck,  one  of  his  out- 
posts, guarded  by  150  men  and  2  cannon,  when  attacked 
by  Gen.  Tryon  with  a  force  numbering   1500.     After  ex- 
changing a' few  shots  Putnam  directed  his  men  to  a  swamp 
out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  being  himself 
closely  pursued,  he  turned  his  horse  toward  a  steep  hill, 
down  which  he  dashed,  escaping  with  a  bullet  through  his 
hat.     While  on  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Connecticut  in  1779 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  only  par- 
tially recovered.    D.  eleven  years  later  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
May  10,  1790.  G.  C.  Simmons. 
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Putnam  (Mary  Lowell),  sister  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  b.  :it  Huston.  Mass.,  Dec.  .■!.  1810;  was  early  dis- 
tinjuished  by  her  extraordinary  attainments  in  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  including  the  Oriental.  Slavonic,  and 
Scandinavian  groups;  was  married  in  1S."2  to  S.amuel  U. 
Putnam,  a  merchant  of  Boston  (d.  1S61);  resided  in  Eu- 
ro]ie  l.SJl-57;  published  a  HiHiorij  of  the  Cimaliliilion  of 
Ilinu/nri/  ftiitf  its  Uelatiuui  with  Austria  (18.50),  Rtfordit  of 
an  Ulmrnre  .lloii  ( ISfil  ).  The  Tnir/erli/  nf  Enoia,  and  The 
Tritijrthi  of  SitrceMU  (1.S62).  the  latter  two  a  dr;iiuatic  poem 
in  two  parts,  illustrative  of  slavery  ;  has  written  a  memoir 
of  iier  son.  William  Lowell  Putnam  (killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff,  1S61);  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Xorth 
Ameririui  Uevietr  and  the  Christittii  E.rnminer  ;  translated 
from  the  Swedish  Fredrika  Bremer's  novel,  Thr  Xi'i'jhhors, 
and  is  understood  to  have  been  long  engaged  upon  a  ///«- 
tunf  of  Hitiifforif. 

Putnam  (Rufi-s),  b.  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  17.38; 
a  millwright  by  trade,  he  abandoned  his  occupation  to 
serve  as  a  private  in  the  French  war  of  1757-60;  resuming 
his  business  on  the  return  of  peace,  by  diligent  study  dur- 
ing spare  time  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  surveying:  in  177H  visited  Florida,  and  was 
appointed  de[)uty  surveyor  of  that  province.  In  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment,  he 
superintended  the  defences  of  Ro.\bury,  Mass.;  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  with  rank  of  colonel,  and  charged 
with  the  defence  of  New  York  by  fortifications:  construct- 
ed the  fortifications  at  West  Point,  and  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  Wayne's  brigade  until  the  close  of  the  war;  in 
Jan..  178.1,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general;  was  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
aide  to  (jov.  LinL;oln  during  Shays's  rebellion  1787  ;  formed 
the  Ohio  C'orapany,  which  purchased  large  tracts  of  land 
in  that  State  and  f>unded  Marietta,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  Xorth-west ;  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  North-west  Territory  1792  ;  appointed  briga- 
dier-general 1792,  he  accomp.anied  (len.  Wayne's  array  to 
Detroit  against  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  as  U.  S. 
commissioner  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with  numer- 
ous tribes.  From  \~\i'.\  to  180;i  he  was  U.  S.  surveyor-gen- 
eral.    IJ.  at  Marietta,  0.,  M.ay  4,  1824. 

Putnam  Valley,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
1500. 

Putnamville,  p. -v..  Warren  tp..  Putnam  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.     P.  219. 

Put'ney,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt..  on  Connec- 
ticut River  anil  Vermont  Central  R.  R.     P.  1107. 

Putrefaction.  See  Fermentation,  bv  Prof.  C.  F. 
CiiAsiiiEK,  Pii.  D.,  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A."S. 

Put'ty,  a  cement  used  by  glaziers  for  fastening  window- 
glass  in  place,  and  by  painters  for  filling  holes  in  wood 
over  nail-heads,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  whiting  (carbonate 
of  lime)  and  linseed  oil,  often  colored  with  difterent  pig- 
ments. C.  F.  Chandi.ek. 

Putty  Powder,  oxide  of  tin.  or  a  mixture  of  this 
oxitle  with  oxitle  of  lead,  used  for  polishing  glass,  etc.  It 
is  prepared  by  calcining  tin  or  a  mixture  of  tin  an<l  lead. 
For  the  optician's  use  it  is  prepared  by  prccinitating  a 
solution  of  tin  in  aqua  rcgia  with  ammonia,  wasiiing,  dry- 
ing, and  igniting  the  product.  C.  F.  CnANni.Kit. 

Puy-de-Domc,  central  department  of  Franco,  com- 
prises an  area  of  5070  sq.  ni.,  with  500,40:1  inhabitants. 
The  ground  is  high  and  the  surface  mountainous,  covered 
with  branches  of  the  Cevcnncs  and  the  .Vuvergne  moun- 
tains, wh(»se  conical  peaks  and  their  extinct  craters  ipni/n), 
together  with  the  largo  masses  of  lava  and  basalt,  show 
the  volcanic  character  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  but  agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state. 
Wheat  and  wine  are  produccfl ;  on  the  fine  pastures  of  the 
mountain-)ilatcaus  cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared,  the  former 
of  a  good,  the  latter  of  an  inferior  breed.  Iron.  lead,  and 
silver  arc  found  in  small  quantities :  marble,  granite,  and 
millstones  are  quarried.  Of  75.22:1  children  of  school  age, 
18.847  received  no  school  education  in  IS57. 

Puy,  I,e,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Haute  Loire,  is  picturesquely  built  in  terraces  on  the 
side  of  .Mount  .\nis,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  It 
h.as  celebrated  bellfcuindries  ami  manufactures  of  yarn, 
laces,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  and  cloth.     P.  10,5.'t2. 

Puzzolana,  or  Pozzuolana.   Seo  Cement.i,  by  Hex. 

Q.  .\.  (ill, I. MORE. 

Pyic'mia  [(ir.  irDoi',  "pus,"  and  atjia,  "binorl  ■■],  ft  very 
fatal  disease  which  occurs  during  the  pri>gress  of  suppura- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  b.nly,  and  believe.l  to  be  due  to 
the  entrance  of  purulent  matiers  into  the  blood.  As  it  is 
most  trc(iuently  met  with  in  hospitals  where  there  arc  mciny 
wounded  persons,  somo  surgeons  regard  the  exciting  cause 
Vol,.  III.— «;t 


in  these  cases  to  be  a  miasm  which  arises  from  unhealthr 
wounds  and  poisons  healthy  wounds.  The  disease  is  ush- 
ered in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  a  febrile,  and  then  by  a 
sweating  .stage.  The  chills  arc  often  reiicatcd  and  at  "ir- 
regular periods,  sometimes  a-s  many  as  three  occurring  in 
a  day.  Toward  the  termination  of^  the  case  they  are  le^s 
frequent.  Though  the  surface  feels  cold  during  the  chill, 
the  temperature  of  the  bodv  rises,  and  in  the  hot  stage  mav 
reach  I050  to  108°  K.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  thirsi. 
want  of  sleep,  emaciation,  sallow  skin,  and  prostration. 
Acute  cases  run  a  course  of  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in 
chronic  cases  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Death  results 
from  exhaustion,  due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  ;  sec- 
ondary inflammations,  as  pleurisy;  and  the  foriualion  of 
abscesses  in  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  ami  spleen, 
or  in  the  joints  and  cellular  tissue.  STEi-nEX  Ssimi. 

Pyat'  (Fei.ix),  b.  at  Vicrzon,  department  of  Cher, 
France.  Oct.  4,  ISIO;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature;  be<-amc 
a  contributor  to  the  Sievic,  and  afterward  editor  of  the 
Nntionnl  ;  (jroduccd  in  18.'J2,  in  conjunction  with  Thl^odore 
Burette,  the  play  f'lic  Jii'volntion  if'tiutrrftit,  which  was 
suppressed  at  the  Od^on.  but  printed  in  Ilrrur  dm  Itrtix 
Moiiiltit  :  com])osed  several  otlicr  jilays  which  were  per- 
formed with  success;  left  in  1S40  the  Xatiotmt  for  the  rad- 
ical lUforme  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1848;  sided  with  the  .'socialists:  fled  in  IHjii 
to  Switzerland  ;  returned  in  1809  to  Paris;  was  arraigned 
and  sentcnceil  to  imprisonment  in  1870  for  some  articles 
in  the  Jinpprf,  but  escaped  to  London  ;  returned  again  to 
Paris  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire:  edited  the  Coiuhiil  and 
the  Wnf/iui-;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Commune  in 
1871,  and  is  generally  made  responsible  for  some  of  the 
most  violent  and  arbitrary  measures;  escaped  to  London 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Commune. 

Pycnog'onum  [(«r.  nvKyo^,  "compact,"  anci  yon/. 
"joint"],  a  genus  of  marine  organisms  now  ctuisidered  to 
be  spiders,  but  for  a  long  time  supposeii  to  be  crustaceans. 
Some  reg;ircl  them  as  po>cilopod  eutomostracans.  They  arc 
placed,  with  some  others,  in  a  family,  Pycnogonida',  and 
are  the  types  of  a  peculiar  order. 

Pydna,  a  (Jreek  colony  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  became 
after  various  vicissitudes  a  Macedonian  possession  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II..  iiufi  was  the  scene  of  the  final  over- 
throw  of  his  empire.  Perseus  being  totally  liefcated  by  P. 
Seipio  Nasica  in  the  plain  before  its  walls  (Juno  22,  168 
B.  c. ).     At  present  its  exact  site  cann<"t  be  recognixed. 

t*yKma'lion,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fell,  acconling  to  an- 
cient legends,  in  love  with  an  ivory  statue  of  a  maiden  ho 
himself  had  maile.  and  prayed  to  .Xphroditc  to  make  the 
statue  living;   which  prayer  was  granted. 

PyK'my  [(ir.  jrvyfiaiot,  "one  who  measures  a  rvyin^," 
the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand],  one  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs  mentioned  by  (Jreek  writers.  Homer  stales  that 
every  year  they  waged  war  with  the  cranes.  Many  writers 
speak  of  them  as  living  on  (he  upper  Nile  :  and  the  exist 
ence  of  a  race  of  very  small  men  near  the  upper  .Nile  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  recent  travellers.  Hut  even  if  the 
ancient  tales  with  regard  to  the  pygmies  had  any  refer- 
ence to  this  people,  they  certainly  overlaid  the  truth  with 
a  great  amiuint  id'  palpable  fiction.  The  pygmy  graves 
and  bones  found  in  Tennessee  arc  supposed  to  belong  to 
children. 

Pyles'ville,  p.-v..  Dublin  tp.,  Harford  eo..  Md.    P.  ."iS. 

Py'lus,  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  proimmtory  of  Cory- 
phasium,  and  one  of  the  last  towns  taken  by  the  .' 


itarlun* 
in  the  Second  .Messenian  war.  In  424  ii.  < .  the  Athenians 
built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  town,  which  bwaiiie  very 
famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  present  name, 
Xoniriho.  is  a  corruption  of  ^niri'Mo,  the  Avars  baring 
settled  here  in  the  sixth  century. 

Pym  (Jons),  b.  at  Hrymore.  Somersetshire.  England,  in 
1584,  of  an  ancient  and"  wealthy  fniuily  which  p..s-r»srd 
lar"o  estates  at  Woolavinglon  Pym.  near  lln.lgewater ; 
spt'nt  some  vears  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Pembroke 
College,  Ox(V>rd.  15'.I!I-II'.(I2,  but  did  not  gra.lunir  ;  studicl 
law  lit  one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  wn.  eUvlcd  to  ihr  P«rli« 
I  inent  of  1014.  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  lea.ler.  of  the 
"eounlrv  i.artv  ;  "  was  .me  of  the  twelve  c.imini.sioncr. 
chosen  in  1021  t..  confront  Jame-  I.  at  Now  Market  in  !><• 
half  of  the  privileges  of  ParlininenI  :   was.  with  other  lca.1 

crs.  at  the  expiration  of  the  sci f  that  year.  .inpn..,no. 

for  his  opposition  to  government  mea"urc« :  ir««  rrlurned 
to  the  first  I'arliaineiit  of  Charle.  I.,  in  which  he  »«.  •• 
tivelv  engaged  in  the  impeachment  of  the  .lukc  of  lluck 
in'-ham  1020;  was  prevented  hv  royal  pr.icl«fn:HiMn  ff'm 
cinigralingloXew  England  10  ".7;  prr.enlr.l  I. 
countrv,  ahmg  with  Hampden,  in  10  '.!•  a-  the 
the  popular  cause,  and  negoUaleJ  with  the  e 
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of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ;  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  "Short  Parliament"  of  ItUO  and  of  the  *'  Long  Parlia- 
ment." which  assembled  in  1041;  managed  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  and  the  trial  of  Laud;  presented  the 
"grand  remonstrance."  which  set  forth  all  the  evils  en- 
dured from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  was 
the  chief  of  the  "live  members"  whose  attempted  seizure 
by  the  king  precipitated  the  civil  war  (Jan.,  1042)  ;  was 
the  real  head  of  the  provisional  executive  established  at 
London  after  the  king's  flight :  issued  a  manifesto  in  1043 
defending  himself  in  moilcrate  language  from  the  king's 
aceusatiim  of  treasonable  dealings  with  the  Scots  ;  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  ordnance  in  November.  D.  sud- 
denly at  Derby  House,  London,  Dec.  S,  1043.  He  was 
buried  with  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  having  im- 
poverished himself  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  £10,000 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  pay  his  debts.  Bj 
the  royalists  he  was  nicknamed  "  King  Pym,"  and  Claren- 
don testifies  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
he  was  "  the  most  popular  man  in  that  or  any  other  age." 
Modern  historians  have  confirmed  this  high  estimate.  (See 
'Forstcr's  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  (1800),  The  Dehaten 
on  the  Grand  Remonttraiice  (18C0),  and  Statesmen  of  the 
CoMmonwealth  (1804);  Goldwin  Smith's  Three  SiH/liah 
Statesmen  (1807)  ;  and  J.  R.  Green's  Short  Hi»tori/  of  the 
Eu'jliah  People  (18Tj),)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Pymatu'liiiis^f  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  Shenango 
Creek,  includes  the  village  of  Clarksville.     P.  2549. 

Pymosa,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  la,     P.  2120. 

Pyn'chon  (.Jonx),  the  only  son  of  William  (1590).  b. 
in  England  in  1627,  and  brought  to  New  England  at  a 
very  early  age;  married  Amy,  the  daughter  of  (iuv. 
George  Wyllys  of  Hartford;  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government  of  Springfield  and  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  for  himself  and  others,  from  Enfield  and 
Suflfield  in  Connecticut  up  to  the  line  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  he  purchased  from  the  natives;  distin- 
guished for  his  public  spirit,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  ; 
was  the  first  colonel  of  the  Hampshire  regiment,  and  as- 
sistant under  the  old  Massachusetts  charter;  one  of  the 
governor's  council  for  New  England  under  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  and  a  councillor  under  the  new  Massachusetts 
charter.     D.  at  Springfield  June  17,  1703. 

Pynchon  (  Joskph),  son  of  William  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field and  Catharine  Brewer,  and  great-grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Springfield  Oct.  30,  1737;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1757;  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Ruggles  of  Guilford,  Conn.  ;  prominent  in  the  politics  and 
aflfairs  of  that  colony;  a  loyalist  during  the  Revolution, 
and  retired  to  Shelburne  in  Nova  Scotia;  after  the  war  he 
returned  to  Guilford,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Pynchon  (Thomas  Ruggles).  M.  D..  only  son  of  the 
preceiiing.  b.  at  i.Tuilford  in  1700;  educated  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  during  the  Revolution  pursued  his  med- 
ical studies  in  the  hospitals  of  the  English  army  ;  after  the 
war  returned  to  Guilford,  where  he  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  his  profession  ;  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Tomlinson  of  Stratford.  D.  in  1790,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Pynchon  (Thomas  Ruggles),  D.  D.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  b.  at  New  Haven  Jan.  19,  1823;  educated  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School  ami  at  Trinity  College.  Hartford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1841,  M.  A.  1844;  was  tutor  1S43- 
47;  ordained  deacon  at  New  Haven  June  14,  1848,  and 
priest  at  Boston  July  25,  1849;  rector  of  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  Mass.,  1849-55;  elected  ScDvill  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  Trinity  College  Oct.  2,  1854;  received  the  degree 
of  i).  D.  from  St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York,  in  1805; 
elected  president  of  Trinity  College  Nov.  7,  1874;  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  chemical  forces  and  of  various  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets. 

Pynchon  (William),  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company ;  b.  in  Essex.  Eng., 
about  1590  ;  came  to  New  England  in  1030  with  Winthrop 
and  other  patentees,  and  settled  at  Roxbury  ;  in  1630  re- 
moved to  Connecticut  River  and  founded  Springfield, 
named  after  his  own  residence  at  Springfield,  Essex,  Eng- 
land:  in  1050  published  in  England  a  book  entitled  The 
MeritorioitH  Priee  of  Mans  Redemption,  In  consequence 
of  the  disfavor  with  which  this  book  was  received,  and  the 
persecution  to  which  it  subjected  him,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  Sept.,  1652,  and  purchased  property  at  Wraisbury, 
Buckinghamshire,  opposite  Magna  Charta  Island  in  the 
Thames,  near  Windsor.  D.  Oct.  29.  1602.  Was  also  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  and  another  upon  the 
Jewish  synagogue. — Ho  left  one  son,  John,  to  whom  he 


bequeathed  all  his  vast  landed  estate  in  the  valley  of  Con- 
necticut River. 

Pynchon  (William),  son  of  William  Pynchon  of 
Springfield  and  Catharine  Brewer,  b.  at  Springfield  in 
1723;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  settled  at 
Salem  ;  until  the  Revolution  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  colony  of  Masisachusetts  Bay;  a  staunch 
loyalist.     D.  Mar.  14,"l789. 

Pynol  (C4H5N),  an  oily  base  found  in  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  nitrogen.  It  occurs  in  tobacco- 
smoke.  It  is  made  from  bone  oil,  and  by  distilling  mucate 
of  ammonia  alone  or  with  glycerine.  Pynol-red  is  formed 
by  heating  pynol  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Pyr'amid  [Gr.  irvpanis.  nvpafj.iSo<;],  a  polyhedron  hav- 
ing any  polygon  for  a  ba.^c.  the  remaining  faces  being  tri- 
angles meeting  at  a  common  point  called  the  rertex.  The 
triangular  faces  taken  together  make  uj)  tlie  fateral  sur- 
face of  the  pyramid.  A  spherical  pyramid  is  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  any  spherical  polygon,  called  the 
bane,  and  by  corresponding  sectors  of  great  circles.  The 
vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Pyr'amid.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  collected  into 
several  groups  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Looking  out  from  the  citadel  of  ''  El  Karo,"  one  can  obtain 
a  view  of  several  of  these  groups,  stretching  far  away  to 
the  southward  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
whole  number  is  variously  reckoned,  but  not  more  than  38 
are  i-eaily  entitled  to  the  name,  and  of  these  many  are  in 
the  most  ruinous  condition.  They  extend  from  29°  59'  to 
29°  20'  N.  lat.,  a  space  measuring  from  N.  to  S.  something 
over  50  miles.  Thirty-three  of  these  pyramids  belong  to 
the  province  of  Memphites,  as  defined  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  the  several  particulars  concerning  them  are  most  con- 
cisely exhibited  in  the  following  table,  abridged  from  the 
13th  vol.  AHtronomiral  Obs.  (Edinburgh,  1S72).  Com- 
mencing at  the  most  southerly,  we  find — 


Pyramid  or  Pyramids. 


Two  of  Biamoo 

One  of  Howara  (ruinous) 

One  of  Illahoon  (ruinous) 

One  of  Meydootn  (flat-topped) 

Southern  of  Lisht  (ruined) 

Northern  of  Lisht  (ruinous) 

Southern  of  Dashoor  (brick) 

Small  of  Dashoor 

i   Southern  stone  of  Dashoor  (2  slopes).. 

Northern  stone  of  Dashoor 

Northern  brick  of  Dashoor 

Base  of  Mustabet  El  Farahoon 

9th  atSaccara  (ruined) 

8th  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

7th  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

(ith  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

5th  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

4th  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

."id  at  Saccara  (the  great) 

2d  at  Saccara 

1st  at  Saccara  (ruined) 

Small  of  Abooseir 

<ireat  of  Abooseir 

Middle  of  Abooseir 

Northern  of  Abooseir 

Northern  of  Reegah  (2  slopes! 

Northern  of  ZowatEI  Arrian  (ruined) 
Northern    of   Aboo    Roash    (ruined 

comnieneement) 

9th  at  Jeezeh 

Sth  at  Jeezeh 

7lh  at.Teezeh 

(jth  at.Teezeh 

.5th  at  Jeezeh 

4tli  at  Jeezeh 

M  at  Jeezeh ... 

2d  at.reezeh 

The  Great  at  Jeezeh 


Present 

Ancient 

Prot.able 

height  in 

heichtin 

dnl^  of 

British 

British 

erection. 

iacbcs. 

inches. 

B.  c. 

360 

X 

1800 

1270 

X 

18.i0 

1580 

X 

1850 

1494 
822 

X 
X 

1850 
1900 

1080 

X 

1900 

1872 

3208 

1900 

816 

1281 

1950 

38:i4 

4029 

19.50 

3318 

4111 

1950 

980 

2580 

19.50 

630 
900 

720 

19.50 
2IJ00 

1044 

X 

2000 

330 

2000 

9G0 

X 

2000 

480 

X 

2000 

740 

X 

2000 

2200 

2405 

2050 

1300 

1758 

2000 

700 

X 

2000 

216 

564 

2050 

1970 

2734 

2100 

1284 

2056 

2100 

1400 

1953 

2100 

SUO 

1150 

2100 

730 

X 

2100 

480 

X 

2100 

9GU 

1221 

2100 

660 

1332 

2100 

540 

1332 

2100 

834 

1440 

2100 

moo 

1119 

2100 

834 

1440 

2130 

2436 

2616 

2100 

5370 

5451 

21.30 

5410 

5818 

2170 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  particularly  all  the 
pyramids  mentioned  in  the  above  table.  We  select,  there- 
fore, a  few  of  the  uKu-e  important.  Fifteen  miles  S.  of 
Cairo  are  the  ]iyrainids  of  Dashoor  ;  very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  this  group.  They  are  five  in  number — 
two  of  stone  and  three  of  crude  brick.  The  two  former 
exceed  all  the  other  pyramiils  in  Egypt  in  size,  exceid  the 
first  and  second  at  Jeezeh.  The  northern  one  is  partly 
cased,  an<l  has  an  entrance  in  the  northern  face,  leading 
by  a  descending  passage  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  which 
stand  upon  a  level  with  the  foundaticm.  The  southern 
stone  pyramid  of  Dashoor  has  a  peculiarity  of  form  which 
strikes  the  eye  disagreeably,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  symmetrical  shape  of  the  Jeezeh  group.     The  lower 
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portion  is  at  an  angle  of  54°  14',  but  about  halfway  up  the 
inclination  suddenly  changes  to  42°  59'.  Whether  this 
was  to  gratify  a  whim  of  the  builder  or  because  it  could 
not  be  completed  on  the  original  scale,  cannot  now  bo  de- 
termined. 

Two  miles  \.  of  Dashoor  are  the  pyramids  of  Saccara, 
nine  in  number.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  called, 
from  its  peculiar  construction,  the  Pyramid  uf  Steps.  It 
is  not  square  at  the  base,  like  the  .Jeezeh  pyramids.  Be- 
neath it  are  several  passages,  and  a  gallery  supposed  to  have 
been  niade  subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  structure. 
In  the  centre,  but  below  the  surface-level  of  the  ground,  is 
a  narrow,  lofty  chamber,  and  near  it  a  small  one  lineil  with 
blue  tiles.  In  the  latter  an  inscription  was  found  euntaiu- 
ing  the  name  and  titles  of  ,an  early  king,  Ra-nub-rokee ; 
if  this  be  Manetiio's  Necerochis,  as  some  have  supposed, 
and  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty,  this  pyramid  would 
antedate  those  at  .Jeezeh  :  its  ruinous  condition  has  also 
been  supposed  to  indicate  its  great  age.  This,  however,  it 
is  far  more  likely,  is  due  to  wretched  eonstruetion  and  poor 
material:  and  Dr.  Lepsius,  in  the  folio  vols,  of  his  Ihiil.-- 
mUler,  unhesitatingly  places  it  as  more  recent  than  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh.  Two  miles  N.  of  the  Saccara 
group  are  the  pyramids  of  Abooseir,  the  largest  of  them 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  third  of  ,Ieezeh.  These  pyramids 
stand  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  Libyan  chain,  7  miles  S. 
of  the  .leezeh  group,  and  are  easily  seen  from  the  Cireat 
Pyramid  hill.  The  group  consists  of  three  large  and  one 
very  small.  The  northernmost  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  ."^hura  (or  .Soris)  of  the  f  uirth  dynasty. 

We  come  now  to  the  well-known  "memorials  of  the 
world's  youth,"  ever  fresh  and  the  most  familiar  monu- 
ments on  our  globe,  "  the  pyramids  of  .Jeezeh."  They  are 
about  12  miles  from  Cairo  and  7  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  southern  apex  of  the  Delta-land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
point  of  curvature  of  the  northern  coast.  Belonginr;  to  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race,  erected  before  history  began, 
the  questions.  Who  built  them?  And  for  what  purpose? 
are  not  easily  answered.  The  .Jeezeh  group  of  pyramids 
consists  of  nine,  three  of  which,  the  so-called  first,  second, 
and  tliird,  are  of  great  size:  of  the  smaller  ones,  three  are 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  first,  or  Great  J'yramid,  and  three  on 
the  soutliern  side  of  the  third  pyramid.  The  smaller  ones 
are  all  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  describe  briefiy  the  throe  larger.  The  accompanying 
map  will  show  their  relative  positions: 
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The  smallest  and  most  southerly  is  the  third  pyramid,  with 

three  still  smaller  ones  in  a  ruinous  condition  directly  !^. 
of  it.  \Vhen  Col,  Ilowaril  \'yse  entered  it  in  ls:!7  he  fimnd 
it  had  already  been  ransacked.  'I'here  was  in  it,  however, 
a  \ovy  elaborately-earvctl  sarcojdiagurt  (which  was  lost  at 
sea  near  Carthagena  on  its  way  to  England)  ami  luirt  of  a 
uiummy-caso,  bearing  the  n:ime  lla-men-ka,  whicu  is  now 
in  the  IJritish  iMuseum.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  attribute 
the  erection  of  this  pyramid  to  .Mykerinos.  but  .Manolho 
makes  it  tho  work  of  (>ucen  Xilokus,  the  former  the  fourth 
ruler  of  Mimotho's  fourth  dynasty,  tho  latter  ending  the 
Ei.\th.  IJunscn  supposes,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  two 
elia.iibera  and  its  evident  enlargement  after  completion, 
that  it  was  tho  sepnlehro  of  both.  Tho  two  ehambers  are 
subterranean,  and  entered  by  inclined  passages,  but  not  at 
tho  samo  nn-^le.  'I'his  pyramitl  has  been  much  lauded  for 
its  casing  of  rod  granite,  now  tumbled  ofi"  and  so  badly 
weather-worn  th:it  tho  angle  of  slope  can  only  be  ap)>ro.\i- 
in-i(('lv  obt:'iued.      In   its  oonstrui-tiMU    It  is  inferior  to  the 


second  pyramid,  which  is  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  700 
feet  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  With  the  c.\ee|ition  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  this  is  the  largest  and  best  built  of  iht 
J'.gyptian  pyramids,  ftn  its  E.  side  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  temple:  still  farther  eastward,  and  a  Jiltle  S.,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cheops,  near  which,  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
IS  the  .«phin.\,  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  IhJ 
magnificent  tomb  of  Shafre,  the  builder  of  this  pyramid 
The  stones  of  the  casing  at  the  X.  E.  angle  have  been  re- 
moved or  broken,  so  that  the  ascent,  though  hazardous,  is 
not  unfrequently  made  by  the  Arabs,  and  sometimes  by  Eu- 
ropeans. It  was  the  work  of  two  arehiteets,  and  ihedillcrent 
style  of  workmanship  shows  itself  in  the  most  marked  man 
ncr.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the  pyramid  on  the  northern 
side.  Through  the  upper  one  Uclzoiii  entered  it  in  IS18,  to 
find  it  h:ui  been  already  ransacked  some  «0(l  years  before.  A 
sarcopluigus  was  found  buried  level  with  the  floor:  it  had 
a  tight-fitting  lid.  but  the  body,  if  one  was  ever  in  it.  was 
gone.  'I'here  is  but  one  sepulchral  chamber,  and  this  is 
partly  below  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  pyramiil.  Tho 
lower  entrance  was  first  opened  by  Col.  Howard  Vyso:  it 
was  closed  by  rectangular  and  rough  blocks,  and  the  in- 
clination was  some  4°  less  than  tllat  of  the  upper.  Neither 
of  these  passages  is  finished  like  those  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. Herodotus  and  Diodorus  attribute  the  erection  of 
the  .second  pyramid  to  Chephren  (or  .>>hafrcl,  whose  stntuo 

in  diorite  was  found   by  .Mariette  in  the  splendid  I b  to 

which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  remains  to  describe  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  to  notice  briefly  the  extraordinary 
claims  that  some  have  made  in  its  behalf.  It  stands  upon 
tho  extreme  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  hill,  so  near  tlie  margin 
of  the  elilT  that  the  ancient  builders  have  strengthened  the 
hill  in  tluit  direction  by  all  the  stone  clippings,  forming 
immense  rubbish  heaps.  The  selection  of  this  locality, 
when  as  yet  no  other  pyramid  hail  been  erected  on  the  hill, 
c:in  only  bo  explained  <m  tiie  supposition  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  it  exactly  in  lat.  :i»°  .\. ;  and  such  is  really 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  if  we  ilisregard  refraction.  The 
true  latitude,  as  determined  by  I'rof.  .-iniyth.is  2U°  5S'5I", 
and  according  to  the  French  astronomer,  -M.  Xoiiet,  29° 
5*J'  fi".  Like  all  the  other  Jeezeh  pyramids,  it  is  orientc^l, 
but  much  more  exactly.  As  the  pyramid  now  stands,  with 
its  external  polished  limestone  casing  stripped  off  to  build 
motlern  Cairo  and  the  neighboring  villages,  it  would  huvo 
been  impossible  to  determine  the  original  orientation  ex- 
cept for  the  fortunate  discovery  by  the  French  engineers 
of  two  of  the  original  sockets  for  tlie  eoriier  casing-stones. 
Subsequently,  under  the  direction  of  the  ."Scottish  astrono- 
mer, all  four  were  uncoveretl.  The  mounds  of  ilebris  at 
the  centre  of  the  four  faces  tif  the  pyrainiil  are  some  4(1  feet 
in  height:  through  the  northern  one  Col.  Howard  Vyse 
made  a  cross-cut,  disclosing  the  ancient  pavement  ami  two 
huge  casing-stones  in  jtlace,  with  the  fragment  r»f  a  third 
still  adhering  to  one  of  the  others  by  the  tough  eenn  nt. 
He  tells  us  that  the  masonry  was  unriv:illeil :  not  the  thin- 
nest paper  could  be  anywhere  inselted  between  the  joints. 
'These  casing-stones  were  again  eoiered,  Imi  they  ha^e 
since  disappeared,  coveted  for  the  fine  tiuality  of  the  slime 
for  burning  into  lime.  On  the  E.  side  the  \nriation  of  the 
line  of  sockets  from  true  X.  and  S.  was  4'  44"  W.  The 
cntranee-p:issage  on  the  northern  side  is  still  nearer  to  the 
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length,  though  indeed  with  some  difficulty  over  the  inter- 
vening mounds  of  rubbish.  The  view  in  Fig.  2  is  of  the 
socket  at  the  X.  E.  corner,  about  21)  feet  distant  from  the 
present  corner  of  the  pyramid  ;  it  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Piazzi  Smyth. 

Two  of  the  100-inch  rods  neatly  measured  the  diagonal, 
and  so  accurately  was  the  floor  levelled  that  Mr.  Inglis,  the 
engineer  who  uncovered  it,  reported,  "I  have  examined  it 
all  over  the  surface  with  a  spirit-level  and  find  no  error  in 
it."  The  measurements  between  the  sockets  for  the  base- 
sido  length  are — 

British  inches. 

The  French  engineers  in  1800 9163 

Co).  Howard  Vvse,  1837 9I*i3 

Mr.  Iiiglis  for  Mr.  Aiton,  1865 9110 

Itoyal  fngineers,  direction  of  Sir  H.James,  18G8 9130 

Simple  arithmetical  mean 9142 

The  base  would  therefore  cover  some  13  acres,  and  the 
huge  structure  is  reared  \vith  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
that  each  layer  is  of  uniform  height  throughout — a  feature 
belonging  to  none  of  the  other  ]iyramids  except  the  upper 
and  better  portion  of  the  seoond.  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  the  base-side  length  to  recover  the  ancient 
standard  (or  cubit)  used  by  the  builders.  Thus,  Sir  H. 
James  in  ISOO,  adopting  the  smallest  of  the  above  meas- 
ures, and  conjecturing  that  the  cubit  was  contained  600 
times  in  one  side  of  the  base,  obtained  a  length  of  18.22 
British  inches,  which  he  considered  also  as  the  length  of 
the  Greek  cubit.  Piazzi  Smyth,  observing  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  length  exceedingly,  near  to  that  of  the 
British  inch  or  its  multiples,  especially  in  5s  and  10s, 
supposes  the  standard  employed  to  have  been  the  same 
fraction  of  the  polar  radius  of  the  earth  that  the  French 
metre  was  designed  to  be  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  Paris — /.  e.  25.025  British  inches;  in 
round  numbers,  25  pyramid  inches,  as  he  calls  them:  and 
this  length  he  considers  that  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  cubit. 
On  this  supposition,  reducing  the  above  9142  British 
inches  ta  pyramid  inches — t.  *>.  91.3.'i — and  dividing  by  the 
cubit,  or  25.  he  finds  the  cubits  in  one  side  305. 3 — very 
near  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.  For  reasons  derived 
from  the  more  accurately-measured  interior  he  considers  the 
true  length  as  9140  British  inches,  or  9131  pyramid  inches, 
giving  now  365.242  as  cubit  length  of  base  side.  The 
ajigle  of  slope  of  the  pyramid  was  measured  by  Mr.  Brettel 
for  Col.  Vyse  when  the  casing-stones  were  uncovered. 
Two  sets  of  measurements  were  made — the  angle  directly, 
51°  50' ;  and  the  length  of  the  several  sides,  giving  by  com- 
putation 51°  52'  15.5".  The  mean  of  the  two  is  51°  51'  7.7", 
differing  only  6.4"  from  the  theoretical  angle  of  a  pyramid 
whose  height  is  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  as  the  rad- 
ius of  a  circle  to  its  circumference — a  coincidence  first 
noticed  by  the  late  John  Taylor.  In  most  of  the  views 
given  of  the  Great  Pyramid  the  Sphinx  appears  in  the 
foreground,  and  of  such  magnitude  as  almost  to  eclipse 
the  pyramid  itself. 

Fig.  3. 


passage  in  the  northern  face,  some  40  feet  from  the  base 

and  25  feet  E.  of  the  centre.  This  passage  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  only  one  known  to  him.  Tin; 
angle  of  slope  is  20°  27'.  and  it  is  lined  with  polished 
limestone  with  exquisitely  fine  joints.  The  passage  ends 
in  a  subterranean  chamber  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  but 
never  finished.  It  is  shown  at  II  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  the  commencement  of  the  descending  passage 
being  at  (IJ  : 

Fig.  4. 


Thf  (ireat  ryrumid  and  the  .Sphin>. 

The  view  here  presented  is  from  a  photograph  by  the 
Scottish  astronomer,  and  is  taken  from  the  southern  hill, 
at  such  distance  as  to  show  more  nearly  the  relative  *izes 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  Sphinx.  The  opening  in  the  S. 
face  of  the  pyramid  is  known  as  *' Col.  Vyse's  hole,"  an 
attempted  forced  passage  from  the  S. ;  the  smaller  pyra- 
mids arc  shown  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  true  entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid  is  by  an  inclined 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  ascending  passage  commences  at  (3),  about  82  feet 
from  the  original  face  of  the  pyramid,  anci  ascends  at  an 
angle  of  26°  IS'.  Below  (3)  the  descending  passage  is 
now  blocked.  Originally,  the  ascending  passage  was 
concealed,  but  the  ceiling-stone  fell  during  the  attemjit  of 
the  caliph  Al  Mamoun  to  force  his  way  into  the  ])yramid 
by  cutting  an  entrance  (a.  d.  S20).  the  true  entrance  being 
at  that  time  unknown.  The  length  of  the  ascemiing  pas- 
sage is  about  128  feet;  it  is  blocked  above  (3)  by  two 
granite  stones,  and  is  entered  behind  these  stones  through 
Al  Mamoun's  hole.  At  (4)  is  the  commencement  of  the 
grand  gallery,  which  is  157  feet  in  length,  with  a  height  of 
28  feet,  and  breadth  of  7  feet,  nearly:  a  ramp,  or  stone 
bench.  2  feet  high,  is  on  either  side,  and  by  means  of  holes 
in  these  one  is  enabled  to  climb  up  the  steep  and  slippery 
floor  to  the  entrance  of  the  ante-chamber  at  (6).  A  hor- 
izontal passage,  the  entrance,  originally  covered  by  the 
floor  of  the  grand  gallery,  and  just  at  its  commencement 
near  (4),  conducts  to  the  so-called  queen's  chamber  (9),  a 
distance  of  some  126  feet.  This  chamber  is  the  only  one 
that  has  an  inclined  roof:  it  is  lined  with  polished  white 
limestone.  In  the  eastern  side  is  a  niche  15  feet  high  and 
40  inches  deep:  its  centre  is  25  inches  from  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Xo  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  niche 
upon  the  tombic  theory.  Just  within  the  entrance  of  tlie 
grand  gallery  a  small  and  tortuous  passage,  now  closed, 
leads  to  a  subterranean  grotto  (10)  cut  in  the  living  rock, 
and  thence  descends  until  it  meets  the  principal  entrance- 
passage.  Entering  into  the  ante-chamber  (0),  by  a  small 
passage-way  from  the  tup  of  the  grand  gallery  with  its 
seven  overlappings,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  remarkable 
little  room  with  a  floor  mostly  of  granite,  and  two  granite 
wainscots  on  either  side.  Four  grooves  are  cut  in  these 
wainscots,  as  if  to  receive  a  stone  portcullis,  though  there 
are  now  no  remains  of  such,  if  any  existed.  The  first 
groove  was  not  cut  down  to  the  floor,  and  in  it  now  rests, 
firmly  cemented,  a  rectangular  granite  block,  with  an- 
other, either  broken  or  partially  finished,  cemented  above 
it :  under  this  suspended  granite  stone  or  leaf  one  passes  in 
fully  entering  the  chamber.  The  total  height  of  the  cham- 
ber is  149.5  British  inches,  and  the  centre  of  the  suspended 
granite  leaf  divides  this  into  91.4  and  58.1  inches,  or  the 
Y^fjth  of  the  base-side  length  and  height  of  the  pyramid. 
The  total  length  of  the  ante-chamber  is  110.3  British 
inches,  or  110.26  of  Piazzi  Smyth's  pyramid  inches — 
/.  r.  diameter  of  a  circle  with  circumference  365.242 — while 
the  granite  portion  of  the  floor,  and  also  height  of  E.  wain- 
scot, each  103.03  pyramid  inches,  is  the  side  of  a  square 
having  the  same  area  as  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  116.26. 
A  low  passage  conducts  to  the'king's  chamber  (8).  with  the 
so-called  sarcophagus  or  coffer  (7).  This  noble  chamber 
is  lined  with  polished  granite — five  courses  of  equal  height, 
47  inches  each,  except  the  lower,  which  is  reduced  to  42 
inches  by  a  rise  of  the  granite  floor  of  5  inches.  A  ery 
careful  measurements  have  been  made  r)f  this  room  and 
of  the  coff"er,  whi-^h  is  rectangular  and  cut  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  red  granite,  and  very  carefully  polished.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  cubical  dimensions  of  the  exterior  ot 
the  coft"er  are  double  those  of  the  interior,  ancl  half  the 
mean  perimeter  is  the  diameter  of  circle  with  circumference 
of  365.6  British  inches.  The  iistronomer-royal  for  Scot- 
land finds  in  this  coffer  a  standard  of  weight  and  measure, 
and  traces   a  connection  between  it  and  the  dimensions 
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of  the  king's  chamber  and  sacred  cubit,  giving  several 

earth  relations  and  astronomical  truths  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  notice.  The  ceiling  of  the  king's 
chamber  is  composed  of  nine  granite  slabs  carefully  pol- 
ished, and,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  with  exii'uisile 
joints.  To  remove  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass,  five  chambers  of  construction,  so  called,  or  rather 
holluw.s,  are  above  it.  A  small  passage  leads  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  grand  gallery  to  the  lower  of  these 
hollows,  and  forced  passages  have  been  made  to  the  others ; 
the  roofs  of  all  are  carefully  smoothed,  but  the  floors  are 
rough.  In  some  of  these,  chalk  or  paint  quarry-marks 
were  found  indicating  the  positions,  ami.  roughly,  the 
name  of  Cheops  :  these  are  the  only  ancient  markmgs  any- 
where to  be  found  in  the  pyramid.  Two  ventilating  shafts 
y  i>  regulated  the  temi>erature  of  the  king's  chamber,  and 
in  1.H74,  Mr.  Di.xun.  an  engineer  resident  at  Cairo,  discov- 
ercil  two  for  the  queen's  chamber,  which,  however,  curiously 
enough,  had  never  been  opened  in  the  walls  of  the  finislied 
room. 

AVith  regard  to  the  date  of  erection,  if  we  discard  the 
theory  proposed  by  .Sir  John  Ilerschol,  that  the  carefully- 
polished  entrance  shaft  was  directed  to  the  then  polar  star 
at  its  lowest  culmination,  very  little  can  bo  saiil.  It  has 
been  placeil  by  the  lOgyptologists  at  periods  between  211(10 
and  OUOU  B.  c.  The  astronomical  theory  gives  for  the  date 
of  erection  2170  years  d.  c,  so  that,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
pyramid  was  about  Till)  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  E.xodus. 
At  this  time  a  Draconis  was  the  polar  star,  at  a  distance 
of  .'i"  .'!:i'  from  the  pole,  if  we  take  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
descending  passage  as  the  correct  elevation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  structure  ;  and  3°  42'  from  the  pole  at 
the  finishing  of  the  grand  gallery,  corresponding  to  an  in- 
terval of  2.j  years.  At  this  date  (2170  n.  e.  I  it  is  found 
that  when  a  Dr.aconis  was  culminating  below  the  pole,  the 
Pleiades  and  vernal  equino.v  were  also  culminating  above. 
The  angle  of  slope  of  the  second  pyramid  is  52°  20'.  some- 
what near  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  of  which  it  was 
probably,  in  external  appearance,  a  copy.  The  Great 
Pyramiil — dilTering  from  all  the  others  in  having  upper 
ventilated  rooms:  in  its  superior  construction;  in  its  pe- 
culiar angle  of  slope,  giving  the  n  ratio  ;  in  its  remarkaljle 
situation  and  careful  orientation — was,  it  is  claimed  by 
Piaz/.i  .Smyth  and  others,  built  for  higher  purposes  than 
sepulture,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  remain- 
ing |iyramids.  though,  indeed,  these  have  nothing  of  true 
Egyptian  architecture  about  them  as  we  find  it  in  later 
tcuiplcs  and  tombs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  .Sj>liinx 
is  of  iildcr  age  than  the  pyramid  on  the  strength  of  an  in- 
scription in  very  mciU„rre  Hti/l,-  on  a  stone  found  by  Mariette 
near  luie  of  the  small  pyramids.  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
This  has  since  been  pronounced  by  lirugsch  to  bear  a  lie 
on  the  face  of  it ;  he  declares  that  the  inscription  is  simply 
a  legend  scratched  at  a  late  date,  and  cannot  be  quoted  as 
an  authority.  Mr.  Proctor  has,  in  one  of  hi.s  recent  lec- 
tures, suggested  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  erected  for 
astrological  purposes.  The  entire  absence  of  hieroglyphs 
and  planispheres  forbids  this  assumption.  Piazzi  iSuiyth, 
in  view  of  the  diHiculty  of  admitting  at  such  an  early  date 
the  mathematical  and  astronnmical  knowledge  which  ho 
thinks  nniy  be  found  in  the  iliuiensions  of  the  pyramid, 
and  from  what  appears  to  be  a  prophetic  indication  of  the 
number  of  years  to  elapse  from  the  date  of  its  erection  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era — this  latter  being 
two  fine  lines  ruleil  on  the  polished  walls  of  the  descending 
passage  near  (2)  in  our  diagnim.  and  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tam-e  of  2170  inches  fur  an  inch  fur  a  year)  fr.im  the  cum- 
nien.-ciuent  of  the  grand  gallery,  supposed  typical  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era — does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  its  erection  to  supernatural  aid,  and  even  names 
Melchi/.edek  as  the  architect.  Finally,  we  may  note  that 
the  queen's  chamber  is  situated  c>n  the  2Jth  course  of  ma- 
sonry, ami  the  king's  on  the  iOth  ;  the  height  of  the  king's 
chamber  floor  above  the  base  is  such  that  the  area  of  a 
oross-seetion  of  the  pyramid  there  is  one-half  the  area  of 
the  base.  The  rise  of  the  pynimiil,  as  shown  by  .^ir  H. 
James,  being  0  of  height  to  10  uf  base  at  the  corners  (the 
angle  of  slope  (d"  arris  line  being  ll"  .'I'J'  IS.7"),  Mr. 
Pefrie  concluded  that  the  height  of  the  pyrartli.l  x  l«' 
ropresenlcd  the  sun's  distance,  or  11  l.S  10.000  miles  !  Our 
space  will  not  permit  discus^iun  <d  these  claims,  anil  wo 
must  leave  our  readers  to  ju.lge  fur  theuisclvcs.  The  promi- 
nent facts  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  have  been 
given.  ■        II.  L.  Smith. 

Pyramid  Lnkc  lies  in  Uoop  co.,  Nev.  It  rcaoivoa 
Truckee  Kiver.  ami  is  among  lofty  niuuntainx.  It  ia  S2 
miles  huig  and  10  miles  wi.le.  Eieviition,  1000  fcoL  It 
abounds  in  large  trout.      It  has  no  outlet. 

Pyr'oiie  (t'lellio  -  CioIIoiCnllt)).  or  Phenylpnc- 
Naphthalenc,  a  solid  hydruoarbun  oeourriug  nith  obrj- 


scne  in  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  obtained  in  di  - 
tilling  coal-tar  to  coke.  The  two  bodies  ore  separated  bv 
means  of  carbon  disulphide,  which  dissolves  the  pvrcne 
and  leaves  the  chrysene.  The  carbon  disulphide  \l  di 
tilled  ofl,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  extracted  with 
warm  alcohol,  and  the  cooled  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  as  long  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  pyrenc  picrate  is  produced.  The  precipitate 
IS  washed  with  alcohol,  decomposed  bv  ammonia,  washed 
with  water,  and  rocrystallizcd  from  alcohol  till  the  meUing- 
pomt  IS  constant  at  112°  to  IH°  C.  Pvrene  orvstallize.i 
Irom  hot  alcohol  in  lamina;  resembling  those  of  anthra- 
cene. It  IS  usually  yellow,  from  impurities,  but  may  l>o 
decolorized  by  exposing  the  solution  in  benzol  to  sunli'-ht 
It  IS  very  soluble  in  benzol,  ether,  and  carbim  disulphide 
It  melts  at  1 12°  C.,  and  distills  at  a  temperature  consider- 
ably above  .'SCO"  C.  With  nitric  acid  of  different  strengths 
It  forms  mono-,  di.  and  telra-nitro-pyrene.  It  forms  a  di- 
and  tri-brompyrene.  antl  with  sulp'huric  acid  a  sulpho- 
acid.  Pyicne  quinone  (C|6ll»(0.,r')  is  obtained  as  a  red 
)>owder  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  a  hut  solution  of 
Jiyrene  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  ]leate<l  with  hvdriodic  acid 
and  amorphous  (ihosphorus.  it  yields  hvd'rides,  among 
them  the  hexhydride  (Cjollin).  "(.See  Laurent.  Am,.  Ch. 
J'l'H'-  |0].  l-'ivi.  l.-'.C;  .Schurlemmer.  J.  Chem.  Sac.  x..  1S72. 
415  ;  Gracbe,  Aim.  Chem.  J'liurm.,  clviii.  285,  290  :  Morton, 
Am.  Chcmiti,  V.  115.)  c.  F.  Cn.ixntKu. 

Pyr'enee§,  a  lofty  mountain-chain  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  and  stretches  in  one 
continuous  range  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Uav  of 
liiscay.  Its  entire  length  is  270  miles,  its  greatest  brea.lth 
90  miles.  It  is  broadest  and  highest  about  midwav,  where 
the  two  almost  jiarallel  lines  of  which  the  range  consists 
are  connected  with  a  number  of  wild,  towering  peaks,  of 
which  the  highest  are  Pic  Nethou.  1  l,l«.S  feet ;  Mont  Perdu. 
10,950  feet:  Vignemale.  10,S20  feet;  and  Pic  du  Midi. 
9540  feet.  In  their  eastern  course,  toward  the  .Mediterra- 
nean, the  Pyrenees  fall  rapidly  to  an  average  height  of 
2000  feet,  while  the  western  part  of  the  chain  retains  an 
average  height  of  6000  feet,  with  many  peaks  rising  8000 
feet.  Korthward.  toward  France,  the  Pyrenees  slope  grad- 
ually, sending  out  furesl-elad  (.flshoots  which  enclose  beau- 
tiful valleys  ;  southward,  toward  .Spain,  they  present  steep, 
abrujit.  and  barren  but  bold  and  picturesque  slupes.  There 
are  seven  passes  with  carriage-roads  leading  over  these 
mountains,  all  at  an  elevation  of  over  7000  feel.  The 
most  important  arc  those  of  Bidassno,  Pamplona,  and  Pcr- 
jiignaii. 

Pyr^n^'fs,  linsses.  See  ItA.'iSES-PYRKyKKS. 
Pyrciu-es,  Ilniites.  See  IlAtTKs-PvRixKKS. 
Pyrenees-Oriontales,  deimrlment  of  France, 
biuinded  S.  by  Spain  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
jiri,«es  an  area  of  1571  sq.  m..  with  l9I.S5fl  inhabitants.  It 
is  covered  with  offshoots  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  slope  gently 
down  towaril  the  sea.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  cliinatc 
exceedingly  mild.  Grapes,  olives,  mulberries,  and  oranges 
grow  abundantly,  but  the  summer  is  often  extremely  dry 
and  scorchingly  hut.  ami  large  tracts  of  laml  along  the 
coast  are  very  unhealthy.  l>f  22.9  IS  children  of  school 
age,  10.582  received  no  seluxd  education  in  1857. 

Pyrenomy'cctcs,  an  order  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  in 
which  the  asci  are  borne  on  the  inner  surface  of  caviliej 
called  perithecia.  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a 
dense  stroma,  and  not  of  a  membrane  consisting  of  a  laye.- 
of  polygonal  cells,  as  in  the  Perisporiaecu".  Ile.-ides  Iho 
spores  contained  in  the  asci.  most  of  the  Pyrenomyccles 
have  several  kiinls  of  secondary  fruit,  known  as  cunidia, 
stylospores,  pycnidia,  etc..  which  were  supposeil  by  tho 
older  mycologists  to  be  distinct  species  ol  fungi,  which 
they  placed  in  the  orders  .Miieedines.  Sphieroneiiici.  .Sep- 
eiloniei.  and  I'enialiei.  (For  illuslraliuns  of  the  difTrrcnt 
kinds  of  fruit  of  the  Pyrenomyeetes  the  reader  is  referred 
to  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Tulasne's  (\irp,>tit-jin  FttHguiHm  St- 
trrta.)  Tho  process  of  fertitiiation  by  means  of  a  strurtur« 
known  as  an  ascoguiie  has  been  slii«lird  by  Wnrttnin  in 
Splurriit  /,ritiit,irir,  and  by  tiilkini-t  in  the  genus  .Viu,/,rf  iti. 
The  Pyrenomyeetes  inhabit  stumps,  branches,  and  leavM, 
and  several  of  them  gri>w  upon  insect/.  Ergot  is  the  sclo- 
rotiiim  state  of  f  Y«iri'ci-;><i  piirftwra,  fountl  on  ryo  and  "Ihrr 
grains.  Slost  of  the  spit-ies  are  of  si- . 
less  ulTected  by  changes  uf  teiuprratu' 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  black  knur 
Sokw.),  do  not  ripen  their  spurvs  until  mid  winter. 

W.  0.  KARI.nw. 
Pyrheliom'olcr  (Gr.  lOp.  "lire."  ^x,of,  '•»un,"  and 
fiJrpoy.  "measure"!,  an  ill<triiriient  tu  measure  the  bent  uf 
the  sun.  in\eliled  by  .M.  Pouillet.  convistiug  of  a  shallow 
circular  silver  vessel  eonlnininx  water  or  mercury,  in  which 
a  thormomcter  is  pliingeil.  Tho  upper  surface  of  the  vv* 
•ol  ia  oovoroU  with  lampblack,  aaii  tbt  llisrmomeler  colort 
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the  under  side,  extending  below.     In  use,  the  rays  of  the 

sun  are  caused  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vessel.  The  area  of  the  exposed  blackened  surface 
and  the  amount  of  water  raised  through  a  certain  number 
of  thVrmometric  degrees  being  known,  the  absolute  heating 
ef!'eet  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  a  given  area  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment,  may  be  readily  found. 

Pyridine  {C5H5N),  an  oily  base  found  in  bone  oil, 
shale  oil.  peat-tar,  coal-naphtha,  and  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  cinchonine.  It  occurs  in  to- 
bacco-smoke. It  is  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  azodinaphthyl-diamine,  and  by  the 
dehydration  of  amyl  nitrite.  C.  F.  CnANOLKR. 

Pyri'tes  [Gr.  itvpCTr]<;,  "firestone,"  because  it  strikes  fire 
■with  steel],  in  its  widest  sense  a  native  mineral,  massive 
or  crystalline,  composed  of  a  metallic  sulphide  or  arsenide, 
or  both.  Iron,  coi)pcr,  nickel,  and  cobalt  pyrites  are  the 
ones  generally  mentioned.  Iron  pyrites  is  often  found 
crystallized  in  cubes  or  in  other  forms.  It  is  sometimes 
massive,  and  occasionally  globular.  From  its  bright  yel- 
low color  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  gold.  It  is  a  more 
or  less  pure  iron-bisulphide.  It  is  of  great  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  and  other 
commercial  sulphur  compounds.  It  also  yields  not  unfre- 
quently  a  handsome  amount  of  silver,  copper,  or  gold. 
Chemical  reagents  derived  even  remotely  f;-om  it  are  apt 
to  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  arsenic.  Copper  pyrites 
is  an  impure  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  not  only  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  metallic  copper. 

Py'ritz,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  is  an 
old  place,  with  some  remembrances  of  its  Wendish  origin. 
It  trades  a  little  in  corn  and  fish,  and  has  some  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures.     P.  7021. 

Pyrogallic  Acid.     See  Pvrogallol. 

Pyrogallol,  called  also  Pyrogallic  Acid  [Ger. 
Brcnzrjallnssdure],  discovered  by  Scheele  by  subliming 
gallic  acid  of  gall-nuts,  but  held  by  hiui  to  be  identical 
with  the  latter.  Leopold  Gmelin  and  Braconnot  proved  it 
to  be  a  peculiar  substance,  and  it  was  hence  called  p;p'o- 
gallic  acid.  It  forms  a  beautiful  mass  of  snow-wbite 
crystals,  extremely  light  and  feathery.  Having  been  held 
of  late  years  to  be  a  body  belonging  to  the  phenols — a  tri- 
atomic  phenol,  and  no  true  acid  substance — the  name  has 
been  changed  to  pyrogallol.  Its  formation  from  gallic  acid 
by  the  action  of  heat  is  simply  as  follows : 

Gallic  aciJ.         I'yrogallol. 

C7II6O5  =  CeUfiOa  4-  CO2. 
Pyrogallol  is  a  highly  remarkable  body,  and  a  useful  re- 
agent in  the  chemical  laboratory,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances  it  has  an  in- 
tense affinity  for  atmospheric  oxygen  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures ;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  by  Liebig  as  an 
agent  in  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  containing  oxygen, 
a  method  now  in  universal  use.  During  such  oxidation 
it  forms  also,  in  presence  of  alkalies,  colored  bodies  of  very 
intense  tinctorial  power,  and  was  proposed  in  1872  by  the 
present  writer  as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination of  oxygen  in  aqueous  solutions — as  in  natural 
waters.  This  latter  method  has  been  appropriated  and 
used,  without  credit,  by  French  chemists  in  the  determi- 
nation of  dissolved  oxygen  in  urine  and  other  liquids. 

Uenuy  Wlktz. 
Pyro'la,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Pyrolea?,  a  sub-order 
of  the  EricaceiE  or  breathwort  family,  characterized  by  a 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary  j  the  corolla  polypetalous  ;  an- 
thers extrorse  in  the  bud  ;  seeds  with  a  loose  and  translu- 
cent cellular  coat  much  larger  than  the  nucleus;  is  nearly 
herbaceous  and  evergreen,  with  broad  leaves.  The  sub- 
order contains  three  genera — Pi/rola,  Moucecg,  and  Chima- 
phila. 

Pyroleic  Acid.     See  Sebacic  Acid. 

Pyrolig'neous  Acid,  a  name  often  applied  to  impure 
acetic  acid,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  eon- 
tains  empyreumatic  tarry  matter,  which  gives  it  a  dark 
color  and  peculiar  smell.  It  may  be  completely  freed  from 
these  impurities.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Pyrom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  temperatures 
above  the  range  of  the  mercury  thermouieter,  or,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  measure  of  the  temperature  of  fire  (Gr. 
itvp.  "fire,"  and  ^eVpor,  "  measure  ").  All  the  earlier  in- 
struments for  this  purpose  depended  on  the  change  of 
dimensions  of  various  refractory  solids,  which  were  mea- 
sured usually  in  linear  expansion,  and  converted  into  ther- 
mometric  degrees  cither  by  a  direct  comparison  at  lower 
temperatures  and  estimating  those  of  higher  range  as  pro- 
portional, as  in  Daniell's  pyrometer,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
scale,  as  in  Wedgwood's  instrument.     Instruments  of  this 


description  have  given  place  to  the  more  exact  indications 
of  Regnault's  mercury  and  hydrogen  pyrometers.  Deville 
and  Troost's  iodine  pyrometer,  or  the  more  recent  one  of 
Siemens,  called  the  resistance  thermometer.  These  several 
instruments  are  mentioned  below. 

Wcdijwood'H  pi/roun-tcr  was  first  described  by  him  in  1782 
in  the  P/u'losujihical  Tra}i>t(ictionfi  (vol.  Ixxii.  p.  305;  Ibid.j 
Ixxiv.  358,  and  Ixxvi.  390),  and  depended  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  cylinder  of  clay  under  heat,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  measured  in  a  \vedge-shaped  groove  in  a  plate 
of  porcelain  graduated  on  the  edges  by  an  arbitrary  scale, 
the  zero  of  which  was  taken  to  equal d077i°  F.,  being  the 
temperature  of  a  reil  heat  visible  by  davHght.  The  ex- 
tremity of  Wedgwood's  scale  =  240°' AV.  =  32.277°  F.  (!); 
each  degree  W.=  13U°  F.  Daniell  subsequently  proved 
that  Wedgwood's  degrees  were  nearly  ten  times  too  high. 
Thus,  his  210°  W.  =  32.277°  F.  wcre'pioved  by  Daniell  to 
correspond  actually  to  only  3300°  F.,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  a  good  wind-furnace.  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  had 
no  scientific  basis.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  long-continued 
low  red  heat  produced  the  .«ame  contraction  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  clay  cylinder  as  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
a  shorter  time:  and  there  was  no  certainty  of  finding  any 
two  samples  of  clay  having  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. 

IhniielVa  Pi/rometer. — The  late  Prof.  J.  Frederick  Daniell 
of  King's  College,  London,  first  described  his  '*  register 
pyrometer"  in  1821  (  QnartcrlyJunrual  of  Science,  vol.  xi.  p. 
309),  and  in  its  later  form  in  his  Introduction  to  Chewical 
Philo>i>ophi/  {ii^ZQ,  p.  08-101).  The  figure  he  there  gives  is 
found  in  most  works  on  chemical  physics,  and  need  not  be 
reproduced  here.  This  instrument  is  well  considered,  and 
depends  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  difference  in 
linear  expansion  between  a  rod  of  platinum  and  a  solid  bar 
of  black-lead  earthenware  highly  baked,  and  called  the 
register.  The  scale  by  which  the  expansion  is  measurecl  is 
independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of 
brass  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by  their 
edges,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  black-lead 
bar.  The  motion  of  expansion  is  multiplied  by  a  lever, 
which  is  also  the  radius  of  a  circle  graduated  in  degrees 
and  thirds  of  degrees  and  read  by  a  nonius.  "  This  scale 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  mercury  thermometer  by  im- 
mersing the  register  in  boiling  mercury,  whose  temperature 
is  as  constant  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  has  been  ac- 
curately determined.  The  amount  of  expansion  for  a 
known  number  of  degrees  is  thus  determined,  and  the  value 
of  all  other  expansions  may  be  considered  as  proportional." 
Daniell's  pyrometer  furnished  the  first  reasonably  exact 
means  of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  yet  in 
vogue  for  a  large  number  of  observations.  By  it  the  melt- 
ing-points of  many  metals  and  alloys  were  for  the  first 
time  determined,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  meet  numerous 
cases,  as,  for  example,  the  interior  of  furnaces  and  other 
heated  spaces.  As  by  its  means  the  melting-points  of 
numerous  metals  and  alloys  have  been  determined,  these 
may  in  turn  be  used  to  test,  approximately,  the  tempera- 
ture of  heated  spaces  by  exposing  in  them  equal-sized 
portions  of  different  metals  and  noticing  their  successive 
fusion,  until,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  a  given  space 
has  a  temperature  below  the  fusion-point  of  copper,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  etc.,  when  these  are  successively  exposed  for  a 
definite  time,  as  one  minute,  in  the  spaces  to  be  measured 
for  temperature.  The  temperature  of  gases  escaping  from 
a  furnace  is  thus  found  with  sufficient  exactness  by  exposing 
in  the  flues  metals  of  known  melting-points  until  they 
soften  or  fuse ;  thus,  bismuth  fuses  at  507°  F.,  lead  at  620°, 
zinc  at  782°,  and  antimony  at  8-12°.  etc. 

J'fic  Zinc  Pi/ronietcr  nf  WhitwcH  Is  an  application  of  this 
mode  of  observation,  with  the  addition  of  limits  of  time, 
which  he  has  experimentally  fixed  in  the  use  of  his  well- 
known  "stove"  for  heating  the  blast  of  the  high  iron  fur- 
nace, lie  states  that  a  rod  of  zinc  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  melts  in  2:V  seconds  in  a  temperature  of  140(1° 
to  1450°  F.,  in  6  seconds  in  a  temjterature  of  1100°,  and  if 
the  temperature  is  1000°,  the  melting-time  is  7  seconds. 
For  each  second  added  to  7,  33°  are  deducted  from  1000°  ; 
thus,  if  10  seconds  are  required  to  melt  the  zinc  rod,  the 
temperatTire  is  1000°  -  33°  x  3  -  001°  F. 

Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  in  many  of  his  experiments  on  the 
temperature  of  highly-heated  spaces,  employed  a  copper 
tube  with  walls  only  thick  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
a  volume  of  confined  air,  the  amount  of  its  compression 
being  measured  by  a  mercurial  gauge,  the  temperature 
being  deduced  from  the  known  coefficients  of  expansion. 
This  instrument  gave  very  proui])t  and  uniform  results- 
more  so  than  were  obtained  from  quenching  a  mass  of  cop- 
per of  known  weight,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heated  spaces,  in  a  known  quantity  of 
water,  and  estimating  by  the  laws  of  calorimetry  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  from  the  increased  temperature  of 
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the  water.     (Bell,  Chemical  Phenomena  o/  Iron-Smelthifj, 
p.  3S.) 

loclinr  Pi/romelcr. — Messrs.  Deville  and  Troost  have  used 
in  place  nf  an  .lir  thermometer  of  ^lass  (see  Thkumomf.tkr;, 
wliieii  is  limited  to  comjiiinitively  low  temperatures,  a  globe 
of  rlifficultly  fusilile  porcelain  of  al)out  3110  c.  c.  capacity, 
having  a  long  neck,  in  which  iodine  by  its  volatilization 
replaces  air,  with  the  advantage  that  greater  dilfcrcnces 
of  weight  may  lie  had  for  corresponding  differences  of 
temperature.  The  flask  or  globe,  charged  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iodine  to  expel  all  or  nearly  all  the  air,  is 
placed  in  the  furnace  or  other  medium  to  be  measured, 
and  when  it  has  attained  the  same  temperature,  its  mouth, 
which  is  previously  nearly  closed  by  a  loosely-fitting 
stopper  of  porcelain,  is  sealed  hermetically  by  the  oxv- 
hydrogcn  jet.  It  is.  after  cooling,  completely  cleaned  and 
weighed,  and  its  neck  is  then  broken  under  water  or  mer- 
cury. The  flask  is  then  weighed  again  with  the  water  or 
mercury  which  had  entered.  If  a  portion  of  air  remains 
unexpclled,  this  will  displace  just  its  own  volume  at  that 
temperature,  and  will  require  more  water  or  mercury  to  bo 
added,  and  a  second  weighing  to  determine  this  value. 
The  empty  flask  is  then  dried  and  weighed.  From  the 
several  weights  obtained  are  calculated  the  capacity  of  the 
globe,  the  volume  of  air  not  expelled  by  the  iodine  vnjior, 
and  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  iodine  vapor 
over  the  empty  globe.  Each  experiment  requires  the  follow- 
ing observations  :  (1)  temperature  of  the  balance  =  ^°  ;  {'!) 
the  atmospheric  pressure  =  A  mm.:  (3)  excess  of  weight 
of  globe  filled  with  iodine  vapor,  after  sealing,  over  globe 
filled  with  air  =  i  grm. :  (4)  capacity  of  globe  =  r  c.  c. :  (o) 
residual  air  =  a  c.  c.  To  calculate  the  temperature  at 
which  the  globe  was  sealed — i.  >.  the  temperature  sought 
— we  must  know  (6)  weight  of  1  c.  e.  of  air  at  "GO  mm. 
pressure  =  0.001293  grm.;  (7)  density  of  iodine  vapor 
(air  =  1 )  =  .''.716  ;  (S)  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1° 
C.  =  0.00366  ;  (0)  coefficient  of  cubic  ex])ansion  of  Bayeu.x 
porcelain  for  1°  C.  =  0.00001  OS.     The  temperature  T  "may 

/     f-n.001293      h        \ 

now  be  calculated  thus ;  Let  /„  I  =  ; :;:z7:rr  ■  rr;  +  ''  I 

\     1  -f-    .00.i60(      (60       / 

be   the   total   weight    of  iodine   vapor   contained   in   the 


flask  at  the  moment  of  sealing;    then 


(1  -f- 0.00306  71700 


0.001293x8.716' 


=  lo  will  be  the  volume  of  this  vapor 


,       n(l  4-0.003067"    760 

at  the  same   moment:    but  /»-!-—; ,.  .,..,-: — .  -7-  =1" 

'  1  -f  0.003GG«         h 

(1  -I- 0.0000 1  OS  7").  T.  the  temperature  sought,  being  the 
only  unknown  quantity  in  this  equation,  is  soon  found. 
By  this  jjyrometric  method  Messrs.  Deville  and  Troost  de- 
termined the  temperatures  of  fusion  and  density  of  vapors 
of  sulphur,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  mercury  ;  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  aluminium,  chloride  of  zirconium, 
phosphorus,  etc.  The  apparatus  is  figured  anil  the  method 
in  full  detail  given  in  their  memoir  in  Aun.  ilr  TA.  rt  Plii/t. 
[3],  Iviii.  pp.  2.57-299,  ISBO — a  memoir  of  great  interest. 

//i/<lrii(/eii  mill  Mercury  I'l/rnmclcrs  iit'  lier/nitult  {Ann.  tU 
Ch.  cl  r/ii/s.  [iii.].  Ixiii.  40-46,  1861 ).— To  determine  quickly 
and  with  precision  the  temperatures  of  the  ptircelain  fur- 
naces at  Sevres,  M.  Victor  Kegnault,  at  that  lime  the 
director  of  these  works,  devised  bis  hydrogen  pyrometer, 
which  dcjiends  on  the  conversion  of  pure  hydrogen  into 
water,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  water  thus  idjtained  cal- 
culating the  space  it  filled  at  the  temperature  to  bo  deter- 
mineil.  The  »im]dicity  and  accuracy  of  the  method  are 
worthy  the  genius  of  Kegnault,  and  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  want  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  \V*edgwood  pyrom- 
eter. .An  iron  tube  of  one  to  two  inches  diameter  crosses 
the  furnace  whose  heat  is  to  be  measured.  Tts  ends  are 
sealed  save  by  cajiillary  openings  connected  by  cj^iiUary 
iron  tubes  with  3-way  slopcucks.  by  means  of  which  a  cur- 
rent of  pure  and  tlry  hydrogen  can  be  passed  through  the 
apparatus  until  all  air  is  removed,  and  any  oxide  of  iron 
in  its  path  rcduceil.  The  hydrogen  gas  is  then  shut  off, 
while  tbo  o(»en  end  of  tho  tube  is  c<mnccted  with  a  copper 
tube  containing  euprio  c»xi<Ie.  to  bo  heated  to  redness  by 
gas-jets.  By  means  of  an  aspirator  ilry  air  is  then  f<)rced 
through  the  tube,  (diasing  all  tho  hydrogen  over  the  hot 
cupric  oxide,  where  it  is  burned  to  water,  which  is  col- 
lected in  a  tarred  U-tube  containing  pumico  soaked  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  From  the  increase  of  weight  in  this  utubo 
the  weight  an<l  consecpient  volume  of  hydrogen  which 
filled  the  tube  at  the  unknown  temperature,  T.  is  known, 
and  from  these  data  tho  value  of  T  is  easily  obtained.  This 
method  is  of  course  limited  to  temperatures  at  which 
wrought  iron  maintains  its  form  unchanged. 

Tlir  mcrciiriiil  /ii/roniclrr  of  Kegnault  is  a  vessel  shaped 
like  a  bottle  of  cast  iron,  of  from  half  to  one  litre  capa- 
city, in  which  is  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury — 


13  to  20  grammes — to  expel  all  the  air  from  the  iron  ves- 
sel. The  temperature  of  the  space  is  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  resiilual  mercury  found  in  the  vase  after  it  is 
cooled.  A  simple  ball-valve  aD'ords  a  sufficient  stopper  to 
shut  out  the  dust  and  currents  of  the  furnace.  The  con- 
stants of  temperature  and  pressure-weight  of  1  c.  c.  of 
mercury  vapor  at  temperatures  already  known,  the  coef- 
ficient of  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  bottle  and  its 
capacity  in  c.  c.  at  0°  C,  being  the  needful  elements  of 
the  calculation.  This  method  of  pyromctry  is  more  simple 
than  that  by  iodine,  already  described,  but  both  fail  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  highest  temperature  of  furnaces  in  which 
iron  melts,  ami  even  the  most  refractory  porcelain  Boflcns. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a   method,  which  shall  meet  tho 


been 


conditions  of  very   high  temperatures,  and  this  has  I 

supplied  by  Slcmenu'  rcililiincc   ihcrmrimrler.      This    ins 

ment  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  the  electrical  re- 
sistance of  a  metallic  conductor  conveying  an  cle<:tric  cur- 
rent increases  with  an  increase  of  Icinporalure.  The  ex- 
perimental data  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  have 
been  obtained,  it  is  true,  at  comparatively  low  tempera- 
tures—0°  to  350°  C— by  observations  of  .Matlhicsscn, 
Werner,  Siemens,  and  others.  But  these  have  been 
lately  extended  by  another  set  of  experiments  to  1000°  C. 
by  C.  W.  Siemens.  In  measuring  furnace  temperatures 
the  platinum  wire  constituting  the  pyrometer  is  wound 
u])on  a  small  cylinder  of  porcelain  contained  in  a  closed 
tube  of  iron  or  jilatinum.  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat  to 
be  measured.  If  the  heat  docs  not  exceed  a  full  red  heat 
— or,  say,  1000°  C. — the  jirotected  wire  may  be  left  perma- 
nently in  the  stove  or  furnace  whose  temperature  has  to 
be  recorded  from  time  to  time:  but  for  temperatures  above 
1000°  C.  the  tube  is  cxposeil  during  a  measured  interval 
of,  say,  three  minutes  to  the  heat,  suificicnt  for  the  protect- 
ing casing  and  wire  to  acquire  in  a  given  time  the  tem- 
perature to  be  measured,  but  not  sufficient  to  soften  the 
porcelain  cylinder  upon  which  the  wire  is  wound.  In  this 
way  heats  exceeding  the  welding-point  of  iron  and  ap- 
proaching the  melting-point  of  platinum  can  be  measured 
by  the  same  instrument,  by  which  slight  variations  at  or- 
dinary tcTnperatures  arc  told.  A  thermonietric  scale  is  thus 
obtained  embracing  without  a  break  the  entire  range  of 
temperature  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  usual 
methods  of  measuring  electric  currents  in  use  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Sir  W.  Thompson  or  .Mr.  Whe;ilstone  are  employed. 
But  more  recently  .Mr.  Siemens  has  proposed  a  differential 
voltameter  for  the  same  purpose,  the  details  of  which  are 
beyond  our  present  limits.  (For  pyrometers  to  test  petro- 
leum, SCO  l*Ertioi.i-:i:M.)  B.  Sillimas. 

Pyrometry.     See  Pyrometer. 

Pyr'ope  [tir.  irCp,  "fire."  and  o>jm,  "appearance"],  the 
precious  garnet,  a  fine  dark-red  garnet,  much  used  in  jew- 
elry, and  incorrectly  called  hyacinth,  ruby,  and  carbuncle. 
It  comes  from  Ceylon,  tlermany,  Scotland,  etc. 

Pyr'ophoiie  [llr.  nvp,  "  fire,"  and  ^I'lj,  "sound"],  or 
Flame  Organ,  the  name  given  to  a  very  curious  musical 
instrument,  first  ciinstructed  by  Kaslner,  in  which  the 
tones  are  produceii  by  means  of  the  flames  of  ordinary  pas 
burning  in  tubes  of  different  lengths.  When  the  various 
jets  of  llamo  eonio  together,  as  they  do  by  touching  a  key, 
tbo  sound  ceases,  and  reappears  on  being  sejiaratcd  by 
touching  another  key. 

Pyroph'ori  [dr.  irvp.  "fire,"  and  <*(>«(»■.  to  "bear"],  a  terra 
applied  generjilly  to  some  substances  which  kindle  sponta- 
neously and  enter  into  combustion  %Thcn  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  term  being  confined,  however,  to  tuliil  substances, 
and  not  applieil  to  spontaneously  inflammablo  liquids. 
Curh'tn,  phtmphiintK,  and  many  ea-iily-ovidable  metult  may 
be  made  pyrophoric  by  preparation  in  a  state  of  extrcino 
division.  "  llomberg's  pyrophorus  "  is  formed  by  mixing 
intimately  nliim  and  nujnr,  drying  and  charring  first  in  an 
open  p:»n,  then  igniting  in  a  closeil  vessel.  In  (his  co-xe 
the  active  ingredient  is  supposed  to  bo  tnl/iMilr  nf  /u.int- 
•  I'lii/i  in  fine  di.ision.  I'hi,-iihi,n,t,  when  left  by  evopora 
tion  of  its  sidulions  in  very  volatile  liiiuids.  like  binulphide 
of  carbon,  is  pyrophoric.  Irnn  may  be  iditaind  in  pyr»i 
phoric  form  by  many  methods,  even  by  simplr  reduction 
of  tho  oxide  with  hydrogen  gat  at  n  minimum  tcmperaturr. 
A  IcikI  pyrophorus  is  obtained  by  charring  dry  (artrale  "f 
lead  in  a  close  tube.  If.  after  cooling,  the  tube  bo  rru>he<l, 
a  beautiful  nhmrrr  nf  firt,  metallic  lead  and  carb<m  in  com- 
bustion, makes  its  appearance.  The  pretrnt  writer  ha« 
observed  that  some  common  ti>tiiilr».  very  finely  nuUrrited 
and  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  are  iiyrophoric  when  warm. 
Numoror.s  other  case*  are  described  in  chemical  worka. 

II.  \Vl  IITI. 

Pyroplionis.     Seo  rvimiMioni. 

Pyropho-I'l'iltft'     See  I'mihi-ii ati'.s. 

Pyropliosphorir  .\rid.     Sec  I'liuiiriiuRIC  AciDl. 
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PYROSIS— PYERHUS. 


Pyro'sis  [from  inipa.<ri5,  a  "  burning  "].  This  name  is 
applied  to  an  affection  of  the  stomaeh  characterized  by  the 
rei'urgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  when  the 
stomach  is  empty  of  food.  The  liquid  expelled  may  be 
insipid  to  the  taste  or  saltish,  and  it  is  sometimes  acid. 
It  is  not  vomited,  but  regurgitated,  and  the  regurgitation 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  nausea  which  usually 
attends  acts  of  vomiting.  The  popular  name  for  the  affec- 
tion is  water-brash.  The  regurgitation  takes  place  es- 
pecially in  the  morning,  before  food  has  been  tal<en.  A 
sensation  of  burning  is  generally  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  frequently  in  the  throat  during  and  after  the 
p,assage  of  the  liquid.  "  This  burning  sensation  is  implied 
in  the  name  pi/rosis.  The  regurgitations  in  pyrosis  are  to 
be  distinguislied  from  those  which  are  incident  to  indiges- 
tion. The  latter  consist  of  food  or  drink  which  h.a.s  been 
taken  into  the  stomivch,  and  which  excites  irritation  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  changes  arising  from  defective 
digestion  ;  whereas  the  liquid  regurgitated  in  pyrosis  is  the 
morbid  product  of  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach. 
Pyrosis  may  be  assoei.ated  with  indigestion  or  dyspepsia, 
but  not  infrequently  the  digestive  processes  arc  but  little 
or  not  at  all  disturbed.  The  affection  occurs  oftener  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  is  an  affection  of  middle  or  ad- 
vanced life,  being  of  extreme  infrequency  in  young  per- 
sons. It  is  of  more  frequent  occurreiioc  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  malady  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of 
oat-meal  largely  as  an  article  of  diet.  Persons  living  on 
a  poor,  insufficient  diet  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it 
than  those  who  live  well  or  generously.  It  is  not  a  grave 
affection,  nor  does  it  denote  a  tendency  to  any  important 
disease  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere.  It  is  generally  con- 
trolled very  speedily  by  the  carbonate  or  subnitrato  of  bis- 
muth in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains,  given  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  The  treatment,  in  other  respects,  embraces  the  use 
of  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  and  hygienic 
influences  to  invigorate  the  system.  A.  Fli-vt. 

Pyroso'ma  [Gr.  nip,  "fire,"  and  adiio.,  "body"],  a 
genus  of  tunicates  of  the  family  ryrnsomida;,  remarkable 
for  the  intense  light  they  emit  by  night.  E.ich  Pyrosoma 
is  a  compound  mass  of  innumerable  molluscoids.  In  the 
Mediterranean  they  often  clog  the  fishermen's  nets  by  their 
great  numbers,  and  Humboldt  says  that  they  sometimes  so 
illuminate  the  sea  as  to  render  fishes  visible. 

Pyrotech'ny,  the  art  of  making  fireworks  of  different 
colors  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  for  signals  at  night, 
either  on  land  or  Sea.  The  powder  for  fireworks  is  com- 
pounded upon  the  same  principle  as  gunpowder — i.  e.  at 
least  one  of  the  ingredients  contains  much  oxygen  in  com- 
bination, while  the  others  are  readily  combustible,  or  when 
heated  im])art  some  characteristic  color  to  the  flame.  The 
principal  ingredients  of  all  the  fires  are  potassic  chlorate, 
nitre  or  some  nitrate,  and  sulphur,  with  which  gunpowder 
is  sometimes  mixed.  To  obtain  various  colors  the  follow- 
ing are  generally  used  :  Violet,  potassium  salts,  chlorate  and 
carbonate  mixed  ;  blue,  potassa  s.alts,  with  ammonio-eop- 
per  sulphate  and  antimony  sulphide  or  copper  carbonate 
and  alum  ;  rjreenish  blue,  zinc-filings,  copper  sulphate,  with 
sal  ammoniac;  green,  barium  carbonate  or  nitrate,  verdi- 
gris, with  copper  sulphate  and  sal  ammoniac  or  boracic 
acid;  yellow,  sodium  salts,  resin,  or  amber;  oratuje,  lime 
salts,  usually  the  carbonate ;  red,  strontia  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate, or  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  gunpowder;  rose- 
red  or  pink,  potassic  chlorate  and  chalk,  or  other  mixtures 
of  potassium  and  calcium  salts,  or  lampblack,  gunpowder, 
sulphur,  and  nitre,  or  lycopodium.  For  white  fire,  nitre 
and  sulphur  ;  gunpowder  is  sometimes  mixed  with  them. 
Iron-filings  are  frequently  introduced  into  the  mixtures  to 
cause  brilliant  scintillations;  long  filings  or  those  made 
with  a  coarse  file  are  preferred.  The  famous  Bengal  lights 
arc  made  with  nitre.  7  parts;  sulphur,  2;  antimony  sul- 
phide, 1.  Koeket  and  Roman-candle  stars  are  compressed 
portions  of  the  powder.  They  usually  contain  the  same 
constituents  as  ordinary  gunpowder,  the  proportion  of 
charcoal  being  somewhat  reduced  ;  steel-filings  are  some- 
times added.  Camphor,  gum  benzoin,  and  storax  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  powders  to  give  an  aromatic  odor 
and  mask  the  unpleasant  odors  arising  from  the  firing  of 
the  mixtures  without  such  addition.  ( Ure's  Uielioimri/  of 
Arta,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  531,  articles  "  Fire- 
works," "  Pyrotechny  Fires ;"  Richardson  and  Watts, 
Chem.  Techiioloriy,  i."  [4],  551,  611;  Websky,  Lmtfener- 
werkkimat  {Gte  Auf.,  Breslau,  185S).)  E.  Walleu. 

Pyroxene.     See  Augite. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit.  See  Methyl  Alcohol,  by  PnoF. 
C.  F.  CH.iNnLEit,  Pn.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.I).,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pyiox'yline  [Gr.  irCp,  "  fire,"  .and  fiiAor,  "  wood  "],  the 
technical  name  for  gun-cotton.  (See  E,xi'LOSiVES.)  It  is 
manufactured  by  steeping  dry  and  clean  cotton  in  a  mix- 


ture of  3  parts  nitric  acid  to  5  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cot- 
ton is  withdrawn  after  twenty  minutes,  and  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  then  dried  with  great 
caution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  200°  F.  It  is  ex- 
tremely combustible,  inflaming  at  a  temperature  of  277° 
F.,  and  has  an  explosive  force  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  gunpowder.  A  solution  of  pyroxylinc  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  forms  CoLLonioN  (which  see),  a  sub- 
stance largely  used  in  photography.  The  chemical  for- 
mula of  the  most  explosive  kind  of  pyroxylinc  is  CaeOaoHzi- 

-I- 11X04. 

Pyrrlia.     See  Deucalion. 

Pyr'rliic  Dance,  a  famous  Dorian  war-dance  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  represented  in  the  non-Doric  Greek 
states  by  a  minuet — ?.  e.  dance  of  the  same  name.  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  also  very  popular  at  Rome.  It  was  a 
lively  dance,  accompanied  by  flutes  and  enlivened  by  gym- 
nastic feats  and  the  tricks  of  tumblers. 

Pyr'rho,  a  native  of  Elis:  was  first  a  painter,  but 
afterward  studied  philoso])hy,  attracted  by  the  writings  of 
Democritus,  and  followed  his  teacher,  Anaxarchus,  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought  him 
into  connection  with  the  Magians  and  the  Indian  gymno- 
sophists.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  high  priest  by  the 
Eleans,  and  gathered  a  great  number  of  disciples  around 
him,  but  his  teaching  was  oral  only,  and  of  his  system  we 
know  nothing  except  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  skepticism.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Timon  of 
Phlius;  he  left  written  works,  but  they  have  perished. 

Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  b.  about  318  b.  c,  a  son  of 
jEacides,  who  claimed  to  descend  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  was  a  brother  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  latter  relationship  implicated 
Epirus  in  the  Macedonian  embroilments  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  .and  the  Epirotes.  disgusted  .at  these  disturb- 
ances, dethroned  ^Eadides  and  ex|ieiled  his  family  from  the 
country.  Pyrrhus,  at  that  time  only  two  years  old,  was 
brought  to  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians.  who  educated 
him  well,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Once  more,  however,  he  w.as 
expelled  from  his  native  country,  and  he  now  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Demetrius  Poliorceles,  married  to  his  sister, 
Deidamia;  by  his  side  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly 
in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  that  his  name  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  Grecian  worlil.  Nevertheless,  the 
battle  was  lost,  and  he  repaire<l  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for 
Demetrius.  Here  he  married  .\ntigi>nc.  the  step-daughter 
of  Ptilemy,  and  by  his  aid  he  returned  to  Epirus  in  295 
and  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne  of  his  .ances- 
tors. He  immediately  embarked  in  wars  with  Macedonia, 
with  Greece,  etc.,  achieved  many  brilliant  successes,  and 
was  at  one  time  even  acknowledgcil  king  of  Macedonia; 
but  the  permanent  result  of  all  his  exertions  was  neverthe- 
less very  far  from  satisfying  his  ambition.  Like  all  great 
military  commanders  of  that  age,  he  dreamt  of  playing 
over  again  the  role  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  establish- 
ing a  world-empire  ;  and  of  the  many  competitors  for  this 
honor  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  be.-^t  fitted  for  the  task. 
Besides  his  military  genius,  there  was  something  in  his 
personal  character  which  reminded  all  of  his  great  cousin. 
He  h.ad  the  same  talent  for  discipline,  the  same  power  of 
concentrating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery  on  his  own 
person,  a  similar  imperiousness  and  audacity,  connected 
with  lofty  magnanimity,  splendid  liberality,  and  a  most 
impressive  personal  appearance.  Thus,  when  in  2S1  an 
embassy  from  Tarentum  invited  him  to  come  to  Italy  to 
defend  the  Greek  cities  against  the  Romans,  a  brilliant 
prospect  .at  once  Jinfoldcd  itself  to  his  eyes — the  conquest 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa — the  world,  and  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  with  passionate  eagerness.  But  this  Western 
the.atrewas  very  different  from  that  Eastern  one  on  which 
Alexander  had  performed  his  exploits.  Here  was  no 
colossal  empire  liable  to  tumble  down  from  one  or  two  well- 
directed  blows,  but  three  distinct  powers,  of  which  none 
could  be  conquered  except  by  an  alliance  with  the  two 
others.  This  situatiim  Pyrrhus  misunderstood,  and  his  ex- 
pedition, .although  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  brought  to  himself  notliing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  The  Greek  cities  in  Magna  Gra^cia  and 
Sicily  formed  no  confederacy.  Each  community  was  a 
state  by  itself,  jealously  watching  and  rivalling  its  neigh- 
bors. Great  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  these  cities 
by  the  energy,  versatility,  and  shrewdness  characteristic 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  was  freely  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants, 
although  very  refined  ami  still  callable  of  brilliant  heroism 
under  some  sudden  emergency,  were  luxurious,  licentious, 
and  destitute  of  any  kind  of  "discipline.  On  his  arrival  at 
Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  had  to  employ  force  in  order  to  compel 
the  young  men  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  the  order  and 
discipline  he  introduced  soon  made  him  so  hated  among 
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the  Greeks  that  they  became  his  worst  foes.  The  Romans 
formed  a  state  of  the  most  solid  and  compact  organization. 
They  could  be  defeated  by  Ihe  hii,'her  military  art  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  the  new  wea|ion.  the  elephant,  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  but  they  could  hardly  he  sub- 
dued. After  the  victories  at  Siris  (2Sl))  and  Asetiluin  {270), 
Pyrrhus  felt  this.  He  deterinincil  to  direct  himself  afjainst 
the  Carthaginians;  crossed  over  to  .^icily,  and  o|>encd  ne- 
gotiations with  Rome.  But  Carthage,  too,  was  a  well- 
organized  state:  she  had  immense  resources,  and  she  spent 
them  on  no  dre.ains  of  a  world-emjnre,  hut  on  simple,  jjlain 
commercial  purposes.  AVhen  the  brilliant  progress  of 
Pyrrhus  threatened  to  drive  her  out  of  .Sicily,  she  gathered 
her  whole  strength  and  took  .a  firm  stand  at  Lilybicum. 
Hardly  was  the  check  felt  before  all  the  (ireck  towns  of 
Sicily  which  Pyrrhus  had  conquered  or  liberated  rose  in 
revolt  in  the  rear  of  his  army.  Disgusted,  ho  determined 
to  return  to  Italy,  and.  tho  negotiations  with  the  Romans 
having  failed,  he  now  opened  negotiations  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  too  failed.  .Just  after  crossing  the  sound 
between  .Sicily  and  Italy  in  '2~(\,  his  fleet  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  the  f)llowing  year 
his  army  was  completely  routetl  at  Beneventum  (276)  by 
Curius  Dentatus,  His  return  to  Epirus  took  place  soon 
aftei',  but  it  looked  very  much  like  a  flight.  Restless  as 
he  had  become,  he  immediately  j)lunged  himself  into  wars 
with  .Macedimia  and  (ireccc — wars  which  led,  and  could 
lead,  to  nothing;  but  in  272  he  was  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Argos  during  a  riot.  Cli:me\9  PiiTKitsKN. 

Pyrus.     See  Applk,  Ash,  and  Pear. 

Pythag'oras,  a  Greek  philosopher,  supposed  to  have 
been  b.  at  Samos  about  it>^2  M.  c. ;  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Mncsarchus;  his  earliest  teacher  to  have  been  Pherecydes 
the  Syrian,  from  whom  he  may  have  received  Egyptian  and 
Zoroastrian  lore;  his  next  teacher  to  have  been  ,\naxi- 
mander,  who  taught  that  the  principle  {apxri)  of  tilings  is 
tho  unlimited  or  indefinite  {imipov);  in  early  life  to  have 
travelled  through  Ionia,  Phienicia,  and  Egypt,  where  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  by  the  jiriests.  Sumo  woulil 
have  it  that  he  was  even  carried  aw;iy  to  liabylon,  with 
other  Egyptian  prisoners,  by  Cambyses,  who  made  his  raid 
on  Egypt  in  the  year  52.5  B.C.,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
favors  the  view  tiiat  he  repaired  to  Crotona  in  Lower  Italy, 
52!l  B.  c  and  there  established  a  society  with  ethical,  po- 
litical, anil  ]ihiloso]ihic  tendencies.  His  school  was  allied 
with  the  aristocratic  party,  and  consequently  incurred  the 
animosity  of  the  democratic  party.  This  occasioned 
(about  ,'i  1 0  B.  r. )  the  retirement  of  Pythagoras  to  Mcta- 
pontum,  where  he  died  soon  after.  His  school  spread 
rapidly,  and,  after  tho  manner  of  Oriental  systems,  was 
semi-ethical  and  religious,  semi-political  and  social,  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  fusion  of  state  and  hierarchy.  It  has  be- 
queathed to  us  a  multitmle  of  philosophemes  on  mathe- 
matics, music,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  cm  ethics.  Tho 
doctrines  of  metempsychosis,  of  the  cyclic  return  of  events, 
of  contraries  icvawrin) — according  to  which  ho  added  to  tho 
principle  of  his  nmster,  Anaximander  (which  was  "the 
unlimited  "),  its  opposite  (ntpa^foyra) — indicate  Persian  or 
Egyptian  influence.  This  Oriental  tendeni^y  may  have 
had  another  origin  than  tbo.se  named  (his  teachers  or  his 
travels),  so  far  as  Ihe  writings  of  his  school  are  concerned 
(for  no  writing  of  the  master  has  come  down  to  us),  in  the 
Crolonian  school  of  meilicine,  of  whom  Domocedes,  the 
celebrated  physician,  had  resided  at  the  Persian  court 
under  Darius."  What  belongs  to  the  disciples  anil  what  to 
the  master  cannot  be  told.  I'ythagoras  is  said  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  ('o|iernican  doctrine,  making  the  sun  the  centre 
of  llie  cosmos  ;  also  to  have  discovered  the  numerical  ratio 
existing  between  musical  tones  of  the  gamut  (either  by 
length  of  strings  or  by  their  degrees  of  tension).  He  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  the  discipline  of  the  will  iulo  obe- 
dience, temperance,  silence,  self-examination,  simplicity  in 
persomil  attire,  and  self-restraint  in  all  its  forms.  The 
original  sources  of  information  regarding  him  are  Aristotle 
(.)/.(.,  i.  .'>;  I'lii/n.,  iii.  1;  /),■  ('n-l„.  ii.  K!  and  1);  Kih.  ;ViV., 
V.  S),  the  writings  of  .\ristolelian  commentators,  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  ,S1  ;  iv.  iJf-Ot;,  etc.),  and  the  (mostly  spurioiis) 
writings  of  his  disciples,  Philolaus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Ti- 
nia-us  Locrus,  Archytes  of  Tarentum,  Epicharmus,  and  tho 
Neo-Platonists  lamblichus  and  Porphyry:  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  and  Diogenes  Eaerlius  arc  to  be  added  to  this  list. 

Wii.i.iAM  T.  Haiiuis. 

I'ytli'ons,  a  native  of  iMassilia,  who  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  made  two  voyages  of  discovery  along 
the  western  and  north-western  coasts  of  Europe,  which  he 
described  in  two  works  written  in  Greek.  II»p.  tou 'n.foioO 
and  ll.p.irAoet.  Of  these,  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  preserved  by  other  authors  in  tho  form  of 
quotations.  They  were  collected  and  published  by  Ar- 
vedson   (Upsnla,   1824).      By  u'nny   nnuioiit  authors,  aa 


Polybius  and  .Strabo,  tho  statements  which  Pythoas  mado 
were  considered  as  fables,  or  even  lies,  but  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  most  of  them  have  proved  true  and  very 
interesting.  The  most  remarkable  particulars  of  Pytbcas's 
statements,  as  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  refer  to 
a  land  which  he  calls  7V,ii/r,  situated  at  a  distance  of  six 
d.ays'  sail  to  the  X.  of  Britain.  Here,  he  says,  the  day  and 
the  night  were  e!ich  six  months  long — a  phenomenon  which 
the  Greeks  had  heard  of  before— but  he  adds  that  in  those 
regions  there  was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air.  but  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the  .Midlusca,  and  that  earth 
and  sea  were  suspended  in  this  ma.ss,  which  was  impene- 
trable to  travellers:  he  aflirms  that  he  h.is  seen  this  with 
his  own  eyes.  What  country  he  meant  for  Thule.  whether 
Iceland  or  some  jiart  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  un- 
certain :  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  his  ilescriplion  any  striking 
correspondence  to  reality.  What  he  tells  of  the  liutloncs, 
on  the  contrary,  bordering  on  Germany  and  dwelling  along 
a  gulf  of  the  sea  called  Mintonomon,  and  of  the  island 
.iVbalus,  whither  amber  was  brought  every  spring  by  tho 
waves,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  firewood  or  sold  lo 
the  neighboring  Teutoni,  seems  to  be  based  on  something 
actually  seen  and  cxperieneftd.  (.See  Bougainville,  Siir 
I'Orif/liie  €t  sur  U»  Voi/fitft-n  de  Pi/ihran,  in  Mrmttirrt  ite 
rAt-iidt'tnte  (hi  InscriptumM,  vol.  xix.;  Ekort,  Itrmrri-itiifjrn 
iiht^r  f\i/lfi€tin,  in  his  liemjntphie  tier  t/rierheii  und  Itiimrr  ; 
and  tStraszewick,  /'ifth^ft*  de  Maraeitle  et  la  Gfoyraphie  de 
son   TempH  (Paris,  l.s:i(>).) 

Pyth'ian  (inmes,  or  Pythia  [Gr.  <rv'9ta],  one  of  the 
great  national  contests  of  the  Greeks.  (Sec  GitKCiAX 
Games.) 

Pythias.    Sco  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Python.    See  Boa. 

Pyx  [Gr.  Trefit,  "a  box  of  boxwood"],  a  sacred  vessel, 
having  usually  the  form  of  a  covered  cup  with  a  fool,  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  contain  tho  ;aoreU  wafer 
when  preserved  after  consecration. 

Also  the  strong  box  used  in  the  mint  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  coins  set  apart  from  each  successive  coinage  l'> 
be  examined  by  a  commission  of  experts  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  accuracy  as  to  weight  and  fineness.  Tho 
examination  of  these  reserved  coins  is  called  tho  "  trial  of 
the  pyx,"  and  in  Great  Britain,  by  tho  latest  coinage  act, 
passed  in  1870.  it  is  ]irovided  that  this  trial  shall  take  place 
"at  least  once  in  every  year  in  which  coins  have  been 
issued  from  tho  mint."  The  act  requires  a  jury  lo  be  sum- 
moned by  the  queen,  with  Ihe  advice  of  her  privy  council, 
to  consist  of  "  not  less  than  six  imt  of  the  compelcnl  free- 
men of  Ihe  mystery  of  goUlsmilhs  of  the  city  of  l.onilon.  or 
other  couipelent  persons."  The  jury  must  attend  at  the 
trial,  "  with  the  proper  ofliccrs  of  tho  treasury,  Ihe  board 
of  triule,  and  the  mint."  Before  tho  trial  tho  jury  are 
sworn.  The  reserved  coins  are  then  delivered  lo  ihem,  and 
tested  by  weighing  and  by  assay  :  after  which  a  verdict  i« 
drawn  up  in  writing.  Should  the  coins  have  been  found 
accurate  in  weight  and  fineness  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  law,  commonly  called  lulernnre  or  rrmrdij,  no  furthor 
iiroceedings  arc  taken  ;  but  in  ease  Ihe  coinage  in  either  or 
both  these  respects  be  found  inexact,  the  oflicers  of  the  mint 
are  liable  to  censure  or  more  serious  penalties. 

In  Ihe  r.  S.  it  is  provided  thai  a  trial  of  the  pyx  shall  bo 
made  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day  in  February,  annually.  This  lakes  place  before  Ihe 
juilge  of  the  district  court  of  Ihe  l".  S.  for  Ihe  easlern  dis 
tricl  of  Pennsylvania,  the  comptroller  of  ihe  currency,  the 
assayer  of  the  New  York  nssay-offico,  and  such  olher  per- 
sons as  the  President  shall  from  lime  lo  lime  designale  for 
the  purpose.  \  majority  of  the  commissioners  con<lilule  a 
competent  board.  Their  examination  is  lo  be  made  in  Ihe 
presence  of  the  director  of  the  mint.  The  number  of  coins 
reserved  for  the  assay  from  each  delivery  made  by  Ihe 
chief  coiner  is  prescribed  by  the  director  :  and  Ihe  re-erve.1 
pieces,  nrior  being  carefully  sealed  up  and  l.ibelle  1,  are  .Ic 
posited  in  Ihe  pvx  provided  for  the  purpo-e.  winch  l.  kepi 
under  the  joint  care  oflhe  superinleiidcnl  of  ihe  mini  and 
the  assayer.  each  of  these  officers  s.-curing  il  by  an  indr. 
pendent"  lock.  The  reserved  coins  from  ihc  eoina^o  of 
other  minis  besiile«  thai  at  Philadelphia  are  Iran^nntlcl 
quarterly  to  the  Philadelphia  mini  :  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  direi-tor  may  at  pleasure  lake  any  other  nic-o.  a> 

tests      The  I imissionersare  not  put  under  oalh.  but  aller 

the  examination  they  prepare  a  eerlille.1  report  of  ihr  r« 
suit  which,  if  tlie  coins  are  within  ihe  lilnlK  of  l.drnince 
in  fineness  and  weight,  is  sali.faciory.  and  i.  simply  fild , 
but  if  devialion  in  either  or  b,ilh  respocis  Is  discoiercl  r» 
cceiling  the  limits  of  loleninee.  the  fuel  is  lo  be  cerlifir.l  |.« 
the  PreiidenI  of  the  I".  .S..  and  "if.  on  a  »lew  of  Ihr  rir 
oumslancesof  the  ease,  he  shall  sodeeide,the  offi.er  ..r  ..(Ti 
ecrs  implicated  in  (he  error  are  Ihenceforwar.l  di-.|ii  .liin  d 
from  holding  Ihoirrwpcolive  ."•  '     *    i'   i' •  ^  > 
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Q. 


Q,  a  mute,  in  most  lan^uaj^es  la  followed  by  h,  whieh  is 
often  silent,  as  in  Spanish  and  French.  In  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Ensli.-i!h  tpi  has  exactly  the  jiower  of  feu  «r  /cw.  Q. 
is  the  abbreviation  for  Qiteetton,  Queen,  and  Qutntus,  the 
proper  name,  and  </.  Uiv  ffudrt, 

Qiia-lSirtU  oi-  Quawk.     See  NiGHT-Hi:noN. 

Qiiack'enbos  ((Jkoiuie  Payne),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Sept.  4,  lS2fJ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1841?; 
taught  school  in  North  Carolina;  studied  law  in  New  York  ; 
established  there  a  private  school  1847;  edited  the  life- 
ran/  Americnn  (1848-50);  contributed  to  literary  period- 
icals;  edited  Spier  and  Surenne's  French  Dirfioiian/,  and 
prepared  numerous  school-books,  the  most  important 
being  manuals  of  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  and 
history.    In  1876  he  issued  a  popular  Htstni-}/  of  the  United 

Slatrfi. 

Qua'co  (P.  0.  St.  Martiv's),  thriving  v.,  St.  John  co., 
N.  li.,  on  the  Bay  "f  Fundy,  :^0  miles  E.  by  N.  of  St.  John. 
It  has  important  shipbuilding,  and  has  some  handsome 
buildings.  At  Quaco  Head  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
white  revolving  light.     P.  about  1000. 

Qiia'di)  an  ancient  people  of  what  is  now  Austro- 
Hungary.  They  were  intimately  associated  with  the  Mar- 
comanni,  and  were  long  among  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  Rome  in  this  quarter.  Tacitus  supposed  them 
to  be  Germans,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  either 
Slavic  or  Celtic.  We  read,  in  later  times,  of  Quadi  in 
Spain,  where  they  were  associated  with  the  Suevi. 

Quadra^es'ima  [Lat.,"  fortieth"],  a  fast  called  Lent, 
preeeding  K:istcr.  Originally  it  was  a  fast  of  40  hours 
only.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  it  had  been 
extended  to  IJfi  days,  and  was  afterward  extended  to  40,  but 
whether  by  Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  or  Gregory  II.  (d.  731) 
writers  are  not  agreed.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Qiiad'rant  [Lat.  qundrans,  the  "fourth  part"],  in  its 
common  signification,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  In  navigation  and  astronomy, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  having  a  limb  divided 
to  ninety  degrees.  Astronomical  quadrants  of  large  dimen- 
sions were  employed  by  the  early  observers  for  measuring 
meridian  altitudes,  being  for  this  purpose  firmly  fixed  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  in  the  manner  since  employed 
for  securing  the  mural  circles  which  have  superseded  them. 
The  quailrant  lias  the  advantage  over  the  circle  in  the  re- 
spect that,  within  the  same  general  dimensions,  it  may 
have  a  much  larger  radius,  and  therefore  more  am])Ie  di- 
visions ;  but  this  advantage  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
inevitable  errors  of  centering — errors  Avhich  in  the  complete 
circle  are  compensated  by  the  readings  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  diameter.  It  has  on  this  account 
chiefly  been  disused  in  astronomical  observations.  The 
nautical  quadrant,  commonly  called  Hadley's  quadrant,  is 
an  instrument  in  which,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reflection,  angular  measurements  of  great  accuracy 
are  made  practicable,  notwithstanding  that  the  observer 
and  the  instrument  are  both  in  motion.  The  limb  is  an 
octant  rather  than  a  quadrant,  but  each  half  degree  of  the 
division  corresponds  to  an  entire  degree  in  the  measure- 
ment, and  the  numbering  on  the  limb  accords  with  the 
real  measurement.  The  sextant,  which  measures  angles  to 
120°  on  a  limb  which  is  actually  one-sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cumference (60°),  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of 
the  quadrant  for  nautical  purposes.  The  reflecting  circle, 
an  instrument  of  still  higher  accuracy,  involving  the  same 
principles,  is  frequently  employed  in  geodesy  and  as- 
tronomy. (For  the  construction  of  all  these  instruments 
see  Sextant.)  The  invention  of  the  quadrant  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  .Tohn  Hadley,  a  friend  of  Newton,  on 
the  ground  that  the  instrument  was  first  described  by  him 
in  a  ])aper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1731.  But  the 
invention  was  independently  made  in  1730  by  Thomas 
Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  whose  description  was  given  to 
the  same  society  in  1732;  and  the  society  decided  the 
honor  of  the  invention  to  belong  equally  to  both.  The 
real  originator,  however,  of  the  ingenious  idea  on  which 
the  invention  is  founded  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  so 
early  as  1727  communicated  it  to  Hallcy.then  astronomer- 
royal,  in  a  paper  which  came  to  light  only  after  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1742.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 


Quadratic  I^qiiatioii,   an   equation  of  the  second 

degree,  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity.  Every 
quadratic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

.t2+  2px=q,  (1) 

in  which  p  and  (/  are  known  quantities ;  and  when  so  re- 
duced its  two  roots  are 

~p^-  i/tT/^,  find  — 2J- 1/9  ^-Jr^.  (2) 

If  q<ip'^,  the  roots  are  both  real;  if  7  is  negative,  and 
numerically  equal  to  p^,  the  two  roots  are  equal;  if  q  is 
negative,  and  numerically  greater  than  jt"^.  both  roots  are 
imaginary.  If  p  is  equal  to  0,  the  equation  is  said  to  be 
incomplete,  and  its  roots  are  then  numerically  equal  with 
contrary  signs;  in  this  case  the  roots  arc  real  when  q  is 
positive,  and  imaginary  when  q  is  negative.  The  follow- 
ing properties  are  common  to  all  quadratic  equations,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  form  fl):  (1)  Every  quadratic  has 
two  roots  and  only  two.  (2)  If  all  the  terms  are  transposed 
to  one  member,  that  member  can  be  resolved  into  two  fac- 
tors of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, the  first  term  of  each  factor  being  the  unknown  qunn- 
tity,  and  the  second  terms  being  the  two  roots,  each  taken 
with  a  contr.ary  sign.  (3)  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
roots  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  its 
sign  changed.  (4)  The  product  of  the  two  roots  is  equal 
to  the  second  member  with  its  sign  changed.  (5)  If  the 
second  term  is  negative,  and  numerically  greater  than  the 
square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  both  of 
the  roots  are  imaginary. 

A  quadratic  equation  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of 
compfetiufj  the  square,  or  more  expeditiously  by  the  follow- 
ing rules  :  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  ( 1 )  ;  the  Jtrat  root 
is  then  equal  to  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term, 
taken  with  a  contrary  sign,  phts  the  square  root  of  the 
second  member  increased  by  the  square  of  half  '.he  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term  ;  the  second  root  is  equal  to 
half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  miiiuH  the  square 
root  of  the  second  member  increased  by  the  square  of  half 
the  coefficient  of  the  second  term.  Many  equations  of  a 
higher  degree  than  the  second  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 
of  quadratics,  and  then  solved.  To  this  class  belong  all 
equations  that  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

a-2"  +  2/>J-"  =  q. 
Such  equations  have  2»  roots  given  by  the  expressions 

x  =  V  —  p  +  1/0 -Tp^  and  x=  V  —p  —  \/  q  +p^ 

W.  G.  Peck. 
Qnad'rature  [Lat.  qnadratnm^  the  operation  of  find- 
ing an  expression  for  the  area  embraced  within  a  curve  and 
limited  by  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  any  two  ordinates. 
The  most  expeditious  method  of  finding  an  expression  for 
an  area  of  this  kind  is  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus. 
The  formula  for  a  plane  area  limited  by  a  curve,  the  axis 
of  or,  and  any  two  ordinates,  is, 


.  =  /  yd^. 


(1) 


In  applying  this  formula  to  any  particular  case,  we  first 
find  the  value  of  7/  in  terms  of  x  from  the  rectangular 
equation  of.  the  given  curve,  and  substitute  this  value  for 
y  in  equation  (1);  we  then  perform  the  indicated  integra- 
tion between  proper  limits.  For  example,  let  it  bo  required 
to  find  an  expression  for  the  area  of  a  common  parabola 
whose  equation  is 

1/2  =  2px,  or  y  =i/2p  X  -c^  ; 
This  value  in  (1)  gives — 

A  =  /*|^2^X  x^dx  =-Ij-^xi  -I-  c, 

or,  by  reduction, 

A  =  Ixy'^x  +  c  =  \xy  -\-  c. 
If  we  suppose  the  area  to  be  estimated  from  the  vertex  of 
the  curve,  the  value  of  c  will  reduce  to  0,  and  we  shall 
have — 

A'=i.r^;  (2) 

that  is,  the  area  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  circumscribing 
rectangle.  If  we  wish  the  area  to  terminate  at  the  ordinate 
through  the  focus,  we  have  x  =  \p  and  y  =  p,  which  in  (2) 
gives — 
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This  is  the  area  of  the  upper  half  of  the  parabolic  segment ; 
doubling  it,  we  have  for  the  entire  area  of  the  segment— ' 

that  is,  the  area  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  double  or- 
din!ite  through  the  focus  is  one-sixth  of  the  scjuare  do- 
scribed  on  the  parameter  of  the  curve. 

The  mcihnil  „/,i,i,ii/riiliim  used  by  the  ancients  consists 
in  drawing  ordinates  of  the  bounding  curve  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  then  uniting  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates 
by  lines,  thus  forming  an  inscribed  polygon  made  up  of 
trapezoids;  by  taking  the  sum  of  these "trai)czoids  as  the 
true  area  of  the  curve,  they  found  an  approximate  result 
which  they  caused  to  ajiproach  the  true  area  by  diminish- 
ing the  distance  between  the  consecutive  ordinates.  In 
many  cases  it  is  found  that  the  areas  of  the  trapezoid  form 
a  series  whose  law  can  be  determined  ;  ami  in  those  cases 
the  area  can  be  found  by  the  known  uielho.l  of  summing 
the  series.  A  modilic'ation  of  the  method  just  explained 
is  often  used  by  practical  men.  The  distance  between  the 
extreme  ordinates  is  ilividol  into  an  eirn  number  of  or|ual 
parts,  and  ordinates  drawn  through  the  points  of  division. 
The  area  is  then  found  by  the  following  rule :  Add  together 
the  extreme  ordinates,  four  times  the  sum  of  the  even 
ordinates,  and  twice  the  sum  of  the  odd  ordinates;  then 
multiply  the  result  by  oite-third  of  the  distance  between 
any  two  consecutive  ordinates.  The  nearer  the  ordinates 
are  taken  to  each  other,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  re- 
sult. (For  a  demonstration  of  the  preceding  rule,  as  well 
as  for  an  example  of  using  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bartlett's  S',/iitJietic  Mcchnnicii,  pp.  52-54.)     W.  (J.  Pkck. 

Quadrature  of  the  Cir'cle.  The  problem  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  consists  in  the  construction  of  a 
scpuirc  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  given  circle,  or,  what  leads 
to  the  same  result,  a  finite  expression  for  the  r.atio  between 
the  diameter  and  circumference.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  mathematical  science  is  the  study  of  ratios,  but  in 
most  cases  the  qviantities  compared  have  no  common  mea- 
sure, and  therefore  their  ratios  cannot  be  expressed  in 
finite  numbers.  Arithmetic  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  latter  case  in  the  so-calleil  irrational  quantities 
{l/2,  |/7,  i^'T,  etc.),  which  are  all  incommensurable  with 
whole  numbers  or  finite  fractions,  (rcamctry  gives  illus- 
trations ii)  the  sides  and  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  in  the 
diameter  and  circumference  of  the  circle,  etc.  The  reason 
that  the  latter  ratio  is  especi;illy  remarkable  is  its  practical 
importance,  causing  many  minds  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  same  from  tiuie  immemorial ;  and  while  the  most  em- 
inent mathematicians  have  long  ago  solved  the  problem 
and  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  ratio,  persons  utterly 
delicicnt  in  mathematical  training  labor  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  still  unsolved. 

The  credit  of  having  proveil  tile  peculiar  nature  of  the 
ratio  in  question  belongs  to  ,1.  liernouitli,  who.  while  inves- 
tigating the  logarithnis  of  the  so-called  imaginary  ijuanti- 
ties,  found  the  following  expression,  in  which,  as  customary, 
the  (treek  letter  jr  stands  for  the  value  of  the  circumference, 
the  diameter  being  =  1  : 

1     _  log  /^ 

2"-      V/~1    ■ 

Wronski,  in  iiis  Introdnrtlnn  il  Ui  PliiloHnphic  dea  Mathf- 
nuittifiu-H  ^^.  '2,(i),  remarks  tli;Lt  in  order  to  obtuin  an  cx- 
jircssidii  wliicit  will  r('\('iil  the  nature  mC  a  qiiiintity,  wo 
must  use  only  primitive  funrtions;  and  us  the  exprcs.sion 
of  Uernouilli  containn  Io;jarithniSj  wluch  aro  derivative 
fiinetion.-<,  ho  transforms  it  ttuis : 


V-x\ 


i.f/n)»_(i_/ri)^ 


in  which  only  primitive  functions  appear,  and  which, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
nutubcr  n  ;  for,  since  the  equation  is  neither  id'  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  nor  any  <lcfrnite  degree,  but  is -of  an  in- 
finite order,  the  expression  demonstrates  that  there  can 
exist  no  finite  algebraic  formula,  nor  any  geomidrical  con- 
struction, sidving  the  problem,  and  that  all  that  is  possible 
in  this  respect  are  approximations.  These  have  been  ao- 
etpiuplishcd  in  various  ways  with  an  accuracy  far  surpassing 
any  other  calculation  ev<'r  performed  in  the  wdndc  field  of 
nnithematical  sciimce.  The  first  approximation  was  made 
4SU  years  before  our  era,  as  IMufartdi  informs  »is,  t>y  Anax- 
agoras,  highly  praised  by  IMato  as  a  great  mathematician. 
That,  however,  at  early  periods,  ignorant  persons  already 
medilled  with  this  pr<iblem  is  shown  by  .\ristophnnes,  who 
ridicules  them  in  one  of  his  plays.  Kutocius  (Cnmm.  iii 
/.ihriiiii  fit-  Dim.  riiriiU)  gives  the  details  of  the  mnft 
ancient  labor  in  this  field  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge; 
it  is  that  of  Archimedes,  who  HL'll  years  before  our  era  cal 
culated  the  poripherios  of  tho  inscribed  and  oircumsoribod 


polygons  of  96  sides,  and  deduced  from  this  that  for  tho 
diameter  1  the  circumference  must  be  between  .llj  and 
^'l :  whence  he  concluded  that  the  ratio  7  :  1>2  exceeds  tho 
truth  only  to  a  small  extent.  Apollonius  (:!(l(t  ii.  ( .  |  and 
I'hilon  of  (ladara  found  other  approximate  ratios  correct 
to  within  loJosth  part  of  the  diameter;  and  then  the  in 
vcstigation  rented  until  the  revival  of  mathemiilical  sci 
enees  in  the  middle  of  tho  fifteenth  eenturv.  The  mo-i 
remarkable  approximation  obtained  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  that  of  Peter  Metrus  in  Holland,  who  by  means 
of  polygons  of  l.Wfl  sides  came  to  the  ratio  1 1.)  •  :(.•)'•.  which 
is  correct  to  within  yoojijjpjths  part  of  the  diameter. 
Victa,  a  I'reneh  matheuiaficmn.  carried  the  approxima- 
tion even  fartlicr,  but  was  in  his  turn  eclipsed  by  Komanus, 
another  mathematician  of  Holland,  who  ealcuh'iled  the  pc- 
ripherjes  of  the  inseribeil  and  circumscribed  p.dvgons  of 
I.fl7.i,"4l,.i24  sides,  and  expresseil  the  rclati.ui  in'numbcrs 
of  II)  figures,  until  finally  Ludcdf  van  Kculen  in  lalMi  dem- 
onstrated that  if  the  diameter  is  expressed  by  I,  fidlowed 
by  :i5  ciphers,  tho  circumference  is  between  the  number 
:iIl.lj',l,L'(i5,:lj.S,SI7i),:!2:5,Sltl.2ll4,:i:i.'i,.127.!P5n.'.'SS  and  the 
same  number  |j1us  1.  This  is  the  so-callcl  I.iidoli.hcan 
number,  and  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  of  Van  Keulcn 
in  Leyden,  Holland.  It  is  so  near  the  truth  that  if  wo 
make  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  ilistaneo 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  it  enables  us  to  calculate  the  cir- 
eumf'crenee  correctly  to  within  a  space  less  than  the  thick- 
ness of  a  hair. 

Various  methods  to  facilitate  these  calculations  were 
afterward  given  by  Wallis  in.  his  Aliirhni.  eharta  .''11.  and 
Nicole  in  the  itemnlrcn  ilr  CAriiilrmir.  1747.  ,>^nelliu» 
found  other  shorter  and  easier  methods  than  the  u^e  of 
jiolygons,  so  as  to  obtain  even  closer  approximations :  his 
theorems  were  demonstrated  by  Huyghens.  ami  led  to  a 
ratio  expressed  by  55  figures;  while  by  a  further  investi- 
gatiiui  the  latter  found  methods  allowing  an  accuracy  far 
surpassing  all  previous  attempts.  Hut  this  was  again 
eclipsed  by  l.agny.  a  French  mathemnlician,  whr)  in  1 7  111 
calculated  this  number  to  I'.'l  decimal  figures,  while  in  the 
Uadclifle  Library,  at  dxforri,  the  number  of  155  decimals 
was  found,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  bo  the  most 
extreme  ap]iroxiuiation  which  woulcl  ever  be  attempte<l. 
IIowe\er,  in  recent  times  the  subject  was  taken  up  again, 
and  I>r.  Uiitherford  of  Woolwich  presented  to  the  Koval 
Society  a  calculation  of  20(1  figures.  Dr.  f 'lausen  of  Horpat 
calculated  250  decimals,  and  proved  that  all  the  figures 
a<lded  by  Dr.  Uutherford  to  those  of  Lagny  were  erroneous  ; 
then  Mr.  .*>liauks  of  Durham  exten«lcd  them  trj  :115  deci- 
mals, and  Dr.  Uutherford  to  ;150 ;  then  a  jealousy  appears 
to  liavo  instigated  .Mr.  Shanks,  who  continueil  the  calcula- 
tion to  527  decimals.  Dr.  Uutherford  reviewed  them, 
found  them  correct  to  411  decimals,  and  then  ga\e  it  up. 
Not  so  .Mr.  ,^hanks,  however,  who  continued  the  calcululion 
to  G07  decimals,  and  published  the  results  obtaineil  in  tho 
CoutrihiitiiniH  tit  Muihcmailca  (London,  IS5:i).  His  decimals 
arc  the  following: 

ir      =     ,1.14l.'i9  2^.13.')  8979S 

ItlJ-'J  ,10288  4ia7l 

68209  74944  ll'J2:iO 

20899  802S0  34SJ.'> 

82148  08(»1  »2823 


4609.5 
48111 
05.'i.'i9 

442.SS 
C4823 

4.'iS48 
fi64«2 
721o8 
20920 
78923 

4rifi.'i2 

.T;to:i7 
(;it7.i 

07440 
S2724 

98.TW 
ffJ.'iOl 
IVUI-.tC, 
21749 
291:i:l 


,'>0.')82 
74.VI2 
C44i!2 

loy?.! 

37SC7 

.'ir,fi92 
lltl'.l.l 

7UU<W 
91i282 

90;)0i) 

i:i8it 
2;»:iii 

81 ',1.12 
2:!7'JS 
8912.' 

7.'i:i'V> 

f.o'j.'l 


23172 
84102 
•.WS9 

rjvvj:i 

831IV> 

34ri0.1 

r.(l726 
Ollll.'i 

0113:1 

4l°.9.''>l 
S7"iM 
Of  179 
31749 

79.'W1 

44193 
4SUT7 
,Vsl»:| 
U7497 


23846 

2fM33 

e9:<»9 

37:.  10 

78164 

IWJSO 

.14211 

7Utt79 

00617 

09^(8  ( 

.TO94 

08128 

70193 

8.V.>I1 

MWIO 

.IN  196 

S446I 

2847S 

27120 

I9U9I 

48610 
02191 
.18817 
«I7I1 
OMOS 

941.11 

919.V1 
3in.1l 
(Srt7:W 
8:MII 

riAi.v 
i;»i94 
9T1W6 
UWtl 


49I.T2 
4r.'7S 
4881,1 

488211 

K.fl»4 
(111.' IS 
1S.M8 
IS8.17 

»t»l2 
WWII 

antn 
»3on 


9ii20u 
32  -^,  etc. 

Tho  limits  of  this  apnroxiinnlion  »r«  «o  «ie«Miv«  ••  far 
to  surpass  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  farthest  star  seen 
with  tlic  most  powerful  tele<e.ipc  to  the  iltmriisiuni  of  llic 
smallest  object  visible  under  the  micro»o<q>c. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  many  cvpressions  for  the  ratio. 
Thev  are  of  two  kind" — infinite  scries  and  continued  fr»c 
tiont.      Among  the  first  we  notice  that  of  Leibnili: 

.    -4(I-i  +  i-»  f  i-A  i  A-.e'") 

That  of  W»lli»: 

2.2.4.4.(1. 6, «.«.  10. 10.  >t<i. 

*'~i,3,.t,S,4,7,7,«,  9,  11,  Mo. 
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QUADRATUS— QLT.ESTORS. 


Be  Montferrier  gives  this  expression  : 

1      S         3X5 

:  +  - .+ 


=  1  + 
+ 


3.3  '^2X4X0   2X4X6X7 
3X5X7 


2X4X0X2X9 


,  etc. 


Also 


i-  =  i  + 


IXl 


~„-5  +  : 


1X3X1 


2X3X2'^2X4X5X25 

1X3X5X1  ^^^ 

^2X4X6X7X2'^' 
The  latter  series  converges  so  r.apidly  that  by  taliinj;  only 
ten  terms  we  obtain  the  value  of  it  correct  to  within  eij^ht 
decimal  places. 

The  continued  fractions  expressing  the  ratio  in  question 
are  quite  remarkable  in  their  nature.  Breunker  gives  the 
following : 


in  = 


1 


2  +  - 


2  +  - 


2  +  - 


49 


31 


2  +  - 


2  +,  etc. 


De  Montferrier  found  this: 
1 


1+- 


I^ 


1  +  - 


1  +  - 


1  +,  etc.; 
which  may  be  transformed  and    made  more   convergent 
thus : 

1 


1  +  - 


3  +  - 


5-f- 


16 


11  +,etc. 


The  latter  fraction  is  so  convergent  that  by  only  taking, 
for  instance,  eight  terms,  we  obtain  a  number  correct  to 
within  yjjtjnoOPDO*'**  P^'"^  ^^  ^^^  diameter. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  fractions  is  that,  un- 
like the  continued  fractions  expressing  irrational  quanti- 
ties, there  is  no  periodicity  in  them  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  cannot  be  the  case,  while  then  they  would  be  reducible 
to  irrational  expressions,  which  is  proved  to  be  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  number  it.  It  is  by  the  latter  means,  the 
reduction  of  series  and  continued  fractions,  that  modern 
matliematieians  have  obtained  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
described  ;  while  the  jirincipal  stimulus  which  induced  these 
exaggerated  calculations  has  been  the  desire  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  calculations  of  the  ignorant  circle-squarers, 
whose  fruitless  labors  have  been  so  extensive  that  a  record 
of  them  would  fill  much  more  space  than  the  labors  of  all 
the  able  mathematicians  in  the  same  field. 

P.  H.  Van  der  WEvnE. 

Quadra'tUS,  a  bishop  of  Athens,  author  of  an  Apoloqy 
presented  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  about  130  A.  D.  It  is 
now  no  longer  extant,  though  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  was 
in  existence  in  the  seventh  century.  {See  Eusebius,  Hint., 
iii.  ;;" ;  iv.  3.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Quadrille'  [Fr.],  a  dance  originally  performed  by  four 
couples  or  four  persons  ;  now  essentially  the  same  as  the 
cotil/(»i,  which  is  a  more  antiquated  style  of  the  quadrille. 
— Quadrille  in  cards  is  a  game  nearly  identical  with  the 


"ombre"  described  in   Pope's  linpe  of  the  Lock.     As   a 

social  game  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

Qiindrivium,  the  four  highest  of  the  so-called  "lib- 
eral arts."     {See  Arts,  Dkgrees  in.) 

Quadruma'na  [Lat.  quntu'tr,  "  four,"  and  inmxns, 
*'hand"J,  a  name  employed  by  Bluraenbach  (in  1791)  as 
an  ordinal  designation  for  the  monkeys,  lemurs,  and  re- 
lated types,  man  having  been  isolated  as  the  rejircsentative 
of  a  ])eculiar  order  named  Bimanus.  The  views  thus  ex- 
pressed were  for  a  long  time  predominant,  but  a  closer 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  forms  indicated  by  those 
names  has  convinced  almost  all  living  naturalists  that 
they  were  erroneously  separated,  and  the  two  types  are 
now  generally  combined  in  one  order  named  Prim:it".s, 
under  which  head  man  and  the  monkeys  are  combiiifd 
together  in  one  sub-order  (Anthropoidea).  and  contrasted 
with  the  lemurs,  which  constitute  another  sub-order  (Pro- 
simia;).     (See  Primates.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Qiiadrum'ana,  Fossil.  Kemains  of  Quadrumana  or 
monkeys  are  rare  in  fossiliferous  deposits,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  habits  of  the  animals.  None  of  them  are 
aquatic,  and  they  do  not  usually  frequent  low  and  moist 
regions,  but  prefer  the  upland  and  rocky  jthices.  Most  of 
the  species  are  arboreal,  and  would  thus  cscajic  destruction 
by  floods  that  would  overwhelm  terrestrial  and  burritwing 
animals.  Nevertheless,  their  remains  have  been  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  regions  far  beyond  the  tropical 
or  sub-tropieal  zones  to  which  existing  spceies  are  mnv 
confined.  The  first  quadrumanous  fossils  known  were  tlis- 
co''ered  in  lS3fi  in  the  Piiot-ene  (?)  deposits  of  India,  and 
the  species  were  allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  living 
monkeys,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  the  orang.  A 
full  account  of  these  discoveries,  with  illustrations,  may  bo 
found  in  the  Fanna  Autiqna  Shalennis,  Falconer  and 
Cautley.  Early  in  the  following  year  M.  Lartet  announced 
to  the  French  Academy  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  monkey 
in  the  Miocene  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  S.  of  France. 
These  remains  are  apparently  allied  to  the  gibbons.  In 
Greece,  near  Athens,  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Pentclicus, 
famed  in  classical  history  for  its  marble,  many  bones  of  a 
fossil  monkey  have  been  found.  These  remains  have  been 
very  ably  discussed  and  figured  by  M.  Gaudry,  in  his 
(jvohtfjy  of  Attica.  This  genus,  3/f«'7J*V/jcc»K,  was  regnrded 
by  Wagner  as  also  related  to  the  gibbons.  From  England 
two  species  of  Macnctis  have  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen, 
but  their  quadrumanous  affinities  have  since  been  ques- 
tioned by  palaeontologists.  The  bone-caves  of  Brazil  have 
yielded  several  species  closely  allied  to  existing  South 
American  forms.  Full  descriptions  of  these  species  by  M. 
Lund,  their  discoverer,  were  published  in  the  MrmitiiN  of 
the  Boynl  Society  of  Denmark  ( 1 S38  and  l.s:i9).  The 
most  interesting  forms  yet  known  are  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming,  where  their  remains  occur  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  most  common  of  these  forms  was  named 
by  Dr.  Leidy  H>j"pH«nhiH,  under  a  misapprehension  of  its 
affinities.  Later  investigations  upon  more  perfect  speci- 
mens have  shown  that  this  animal  was  not  an  ungulate, 
but  a  monkey,  allied,  remotely,  to  living  South  American 
species,  but  possessing  also  many  lemurine  characters. 
The  teeth  of  these  Eocene  forms  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  known  Quadrumana.  In  Liuimithrriiim, 
Marsh,  the  formula  is,  apparently,  incisors  fl§,  canines 
\Z\'  premolars  |~|.  molars  '^~\ — 40  in  all.  In  J/i/opso- 
i/tis  the  number  seems  to  have  been  42,  while  in  Lemu- 
raruH,  Marsh,  there  were  44  teeth,  the  so-called  typical 
number  in  mammals.  They  were,  moreover,  in  a  contin- 
uous scries,  and  the  canines  were  small.  The  brain  in 
these  monkeys  was  small  and  nearly  smooth,  smd  the  cere- 
bellum mostly  behind  the  cerebrum.  The  tail  was  elon- 
gated, and  jirobably,  in  some  genera  at  least,  ])rehensile. 
The  orbit  was  open  behind,  and  the  lachrymal  foramen 
without  the  orbit,  as  in  the  lemurs.  Besides  the  genera 
Leiunrattmnnd  Liwuotherium,  regarded  as  typical  of  two  dis- 
tinct families,  several  other  genera  are  now  referred  to  this 
order,  as  Tln'nolestes,  Tehuatohnten,  Nothart-ioH,  Hipponyus, 
Micrrmi/ojjH,  Ptila'acodoii,  Mesacodon,  Duthrodon,  and  An- 
fiac-odon.  The  only  known  North  American  monkey  of 
any  later  formation  than  that  above  mentioned  is  Lao- 
pithecHM  robuHtits,  Marsh,  from  the  Miocene  Bad  Lands  of 
Nebraska.  This  animal  was  about  the  size  of  the  coati, 
and  the  crowns  of  its  molar  teeth  resembled  those  of  some 
South  American  monkeys^  or  still  more  those  of  the  Eocene 
Limnothcridio.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

QHa*s'tors  [Lat.  from  qufem.  to  "  inquire  "],  in  ancient 
Rome  were  at  first  two  inquisitors  or  state's  attorneys 
{quRxtores  parriirdU)  who  prosecuted  those  accused  of 
capital  crimes.  They  are  not  mentioned  after  300  r.  c. 
Their  functions  were  transferred  partly  to  the  triumviri 
capitfiles,  partly  to  the  isdileH  and  trihuui.  The  qmrstoveH 
claaaici  were  the  officers  commonly  called  quscstors.    They 
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had  charge  of  the  treasury,  the  revenues,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys.  There  were  originally  two  qujcstors, 
afterward  four,  and  still  later,  at  tiuies,  even  more.  The 
fir."!  increase  of  the  number  of  the  quaestors  took  jilaco 
in  ITi  B.  c,  when  their  number  was  doubled.  The  two 
new  (|ua;stors  accoinpanicd  the  consuls  in  their  campaigns, 
and  had  at  first  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  cither  divided  among  the  legion 
or  transferred  to  the  irnirinm  ;  but  subsequently  they  kept 
all  the  funds  of  the  army,  and  became  tlie  payniasters. 
The  number  (tf  these  qua'stors  was  increased  by  Sulla  to 
twenty,  and  by  C;esar  to  forty.  This  increase  was  made 
necessary,  partly  at  least,  by  the  extension  of  the  empire,  but 
it  hail  also  a  political  reason,  as  the  quiestors  were  entitled 
to  take  seats  in  the  senate,  and  a  law  id'  -121  n.  c.  <letcrmineil 
that  at  lea.st  one-half  of  the  (juiestors  elected  sboulil  be  ple- 
beians. The  proconsuls  and  the  prjetors,  who  administered 
the  provinces,  were  also  accompanied  by  quaestors,  whose 
office  and  duties  corresponded  exactly  to  those  of  a  qua'stor 
stationed  with  an  army  in  the  field.  For  Sicily  two  quies- 
tors  were  ajipointed,  corresponding  to  the  old  (iivision  (»f  the 
island  into  a  Carthaginian  and  a  tJreek  portion.  One  of 
them  resicled  at  Lilyba^um,  the  other  at  Syracuse. 

Quagga.     See  Zeuka. 

Qiinhaiig.     See  Ci.am. 

Quail.     See  Ohtvgin.e. 

Qiiak'er  Gap,  tp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1749. 

Qiiak'ers,  or  Friends,  called  by  themselves  The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  a  form  of  religious 
societies  originating  in  England  through  the  preaching 
of  (ieorge  Fox  (16-18-90),  distinguisheil  for  a  reliance  on 
the  inward  teachings  of  Christ  or  the  light  \vithin  for  guid- 
ance, an  avoidance  of  forms  and  written  creeds,  a  con- 
scientious refusal  to  engage  in  war.  and  a  dispensing  with 
the  aid  of  priests  or  a  j>aid  ministry. 

The  \igor  and  independence  of  religions  thought  in 
Englanil  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  period  which 
ga\e  birth  to  the  Reformation,  iind  which  established 
Protestantism  as  the  religion  supported  by  the  civil  au- 
thority in  ICugland  and  Germany.  The  reform  did  not 
stop  with  the  establishment  of  a  Church,  which,  however 
decidedly  it  might  protest  against  Romish  ]iower,  com- 
menced almost  at  the  outset  to  exercise  despotic  power  in 
enforcing  (rf)nformity  to  its  own  creed  :  it  went  further, 
and  renewed  the  higher  forms  of  Protestantism  itself  in 
the  Quakers  and  the  Puritans.  The  relati(ui  which  these 
dissenters  held  to  the  Church  of  p'ngland  was  only  higher, 
in  the  relative  advancement  of  their  views,  than  that  of 
the  revidt  against  Rome.  The  same  sturdy  English  love 
of  liberty  that  rejccteil  Roman  Catholicism  subsequently 
developed  the  Puritans  first,  and  the  Friends  or  Quakers 
next,  without  such  original  ditference  between  them  as 
would,  at  this  distance  of  titne,  appear  essential  to  keep 
them  apart.  lioth  were  the  natural  protests  of  the  free 
religious  mind  of  the  race  against  t!ie  despotic  deman<I 
for  conformity  which  religifuis  authority  at  that  time 
enforced.  The  Friends  justly  claim  this  difference,  how- 
ever— that  the  Puritan  was  often  intolerant,  and  when  in 
power  was  disposed  to  the  severest  persecutions:  where- 
as Penn  often  interfered  generously  and  successfully  in 
behalf  cd'  every  class  persecuted  for  religious  beliefs.  lioth 
the  Puritans  and  the  Friends  attaincil  a  great  measure  of 
pucei'ss  and  a  conspicuous  place  in  history.  The  reforms 
they  advocateil  were  more  effcctiiely  urged  and  their  per- 
manence better  secured  by  the  singular  ability  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Frienils  than  by  any  or  all  other  agencies. 
The  history  of  the  earlier  labors  of  (icorge  Fox  and 
Robert  liari'lay  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  rightfulness  of 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  representatives  of 
the  original  spirit  of  Protestantism.  In  Scotland,  where 
Fox  preached  with  great  success  in  Ifi-JT,  some  <»f  the  best 
of  CromneM's  a.lherents  were  among  his  converts,  amimg 
them  .lohu  Swinton  ami  Col.  David  Barclay;  also  bis  son, 
Robert  liarclay,  who  subsec|uenlly  became  second  only  lo 
Fox  in  the  energy  with  which  be  prcachecl  that  whitdi  he 
claimed  was  "the  ]icrfection  (d'  Protestantism."  insisting 

that  there  was  n iddle  ground  between  the  doctrines  be 

taught,  on  the  one  hauil,  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Home, 
on  the  other.  The  founder  of  the  Society  id  Friends, 
(leorge  Fox,  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  Kngbind,  of 
humble  origin.  He  began  in  Hi  17  a  ministry  of  the  most 
unpretending  character,  but  which  became  very  conspicu- 
ous and  inllucniiiil  through  his  earnestness  and  zeal,  united 
as  they  were  with  the  highest  ability,  lie  found  adherents 
among  the  wealthy  ami  educated  classes,  as  well  as  with 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  twice  visited  the  Continent. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Scollaml.  and  twice  visited  America, 
spending  two  years  here  in  cITeclive  ministriilions.  Though 
much  pcrsecnied  and  often  imprisoned  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  in  England,  ho  gave  so  much  force  and  dig- 


nity to  his  work  as  to  command  more  respect  from  the 

eivil  authorities  than  was  usually  accorded  (o  dissenters. 
In  IBfin,  Thomas  Loc,  one  of  Fox's  earliest  converts  at 
Oxford  rnirersity,  maric  an  impression  never  afterward 
effaced  on  the  mind  of  William  Penn.  then  a  student  six- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  university,  and  but  few  years 
elapsed  before  the  zeal,  devotion,  and  ability  of  William 
Penn  maile  him  the  leading  figure  in  the  great  struggle 
for  religious  reform.  Penn  was  greatly  aided  by  the  high 
position  of  bis  family,  and  by  the  claims  i,(  bis  leather,  .Ad- 
miral Penn,  upon  the  government  for  distinguished  services; 
and  though  imprisoned  ami  persecuted  at  times,  as  all  dis- 
senters were,  he  regained  bis  influence  with  the  king,  and 
obtained  concessions  of  religious  liberty,  not  alone  for  hiin- 
seU'and  his  society,  but  for  all  other  dissenters.  A»  a  |iart 
of  these  concessions,  as  well  as  in  settlement  of  a  claim  due 
his  father,  he  secured  the  grants  of  land  *mt  of  which  his 
great  work  grew  of  founding  a  state.  Of  the  many  at- 
tempts nmde  during  that  period,  this  alone  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  only  just  to  call  it  by  bis  name.  But  the 
great  struggle  that  absorbed  the  chief  attention  of  the  early 
Friends  was  in  England,  where  a  succession  of  adverse  as 
well  as  favorable  events  tried  their  strength  to  the  utmost. 
In  all  these  tri:ils.  how-ever,  they  vindicated  their  rights 
with  remarkable  ability,  and  their  courage  when  arraigned 
before  the  judges  gave  to  the  name  Qniik-fr.  originally  ap- 
plied in  disparagement,  a  significance  which  took  from  it 
all  repro:icli.  On  several  occasions  they  won  substantial 
victories  in  these  contests,  and  there  arc  few  essays  or 
writings  on  any  similar  subject  or  drawn  forth  by  like  cir- 
cumstances equal  in  strength  and  in  dignified  assertion  of 
the  right  of  conscience  to  the  vindications  put  forth  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Robert  liarclay:  "  We  are  a  free  people  by 
the  creation  of  tJorl.  by  the  rcdetnption  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  provision  of  our  never-to-be  forgotten  honorable  an- 
cestors ;  so  that  our  claim  to  these  privileges,  rising  higher 
than  Protestantism,  could  never  justly  be  invalidateil  nn 
account  of  nonconformity  to  any  tenet  or  fashion  it  might 
prescribe.  This  would  bo  to  lose  by  the  Reformation, 
which  was  effected  only  that  we  might  enjoy  property  with 

conscience."     (  Penn's  Km/ttimrg  f*rr»rnl  /nlmtt  t''iiiMitlr,-r<l. 

1074.)     In  the  period  extending  from  lii7l  to  liiSfithe  in- 
fluence of   the  Friends  was  largely  extended  among  the 
Protestants  of  Holland  and  tJermany.  where  many  notable 
persons  embraced  their  views.     Penn  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent  in  1(571,  and   again  in  lt>7ti.  and   both   then  ami  long 
afterward  kept  uj)  an  acti\c  correspondence  with  eminent 
persons  there.     In  l''7t)  the  acquisition  of  large  interests 
in  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  both  by  hiiuself 
and   by  other  leading  Friends,  gave  a  new  direction  I" 
Penn's  energies,  and,  being  restored  in  a  great  degree  to 
the   influence    his  family  had  firmerly  held  at  court,  ho 
formed  extensive  plans  for  establishing  his  views  of  liberal 
government  in  the  New  World,     These  movements  gave  to 
members  of  his  society  practical   possession  of  most  of 
.Jersey,  as  well  as  the  newer  colony  called  by  bis  name, 
and  greatly  enlarged  their  sphere  of  inlluence,  as   well  a-< 
their  responsibility.     It  is  but  just  to  ascribe  to  them  the 
most  complete  success  as  colonists;  their  justice  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  success  which  it  secured  to  them  in  the 
peaceful  acquisition  of  the  Indian   title  to  binds,  was  the 
most  conspicuously  honnrable  feature  of  colnnial  history. 
They  committed  no  material  tnistakes.  and  never  sullied 
their  fame  as  prolestants  against  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land by  any  exercise  of  similar  tyranny  in  the  colonic" 
they  controlled.     They  avidded  war  as  a  mailer  of  con 
science,  and   were  rewarded   by  unlimkcn    peace   with   the 
savages  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  by  entire  ex 
emption  fnuu  the  losses  and  horrors  of  savage  wnrfore 
iluring  the  entire  cidonial  period.     Their  principles  and 
practice  made  a  profnund  impression  on  the  saiage  mind, 
and  it  is  to  the  di.-linctivc  features  .if  Ibcir  f.irm  ..f  relig 
ion  and  of  their  discipline  ns  a  sucicly  Ibut  Ihc-e  remark 
able  exemptions  from  the  misfortunes  of  other  enliinir<i  are 
to  be  ascribed.      -Almost  a  century  of  pearpful  pnigrcs" 
followed  the  active  life  of  the  founders,  hmken    i.nly    by 
one  severe  struggle  1 17IJ-:'.''l  against  nn  nll.inpl  to  rr>i>c 
nn  ohi  and  most  oppressive  low  again-t  the  Quakers  and 
to  extend  its  operation  to  Pennsylvania.     The  slunly  re 
sistanee  of  the  colonists    was  again   successful,  and  thev 
obtained  in  l7'J-'i  full  confirmatii.n  of  their  righ( 
to  be  disturbed.     The  growth  ..f  the  selllcmenl 
continued  to  draw  from  the  iiarent  siH'irtie.  in  1 
largidy  as  to  lea\e  their  niiml>er»  in  that  eimnlry  with  hitic 
change,  while  on  the  Continent  the  general  lime  of  «i~-i«l 
and  religious   life   »b«  not  favorable  I"  the  fn-. 
the   society.      Fewer  -triking  event"   nllcnde.l  i 
tion   after   the   death   of    Fox   ami    Ilarclny   i! 
Iliilh  ilied   in  Ifil'il,  and   there  was  lc»»  of  ilr>potic  loli  rlr 
rence  lo  oppress  them,  and  perhaps  less  of  the  »ggre'<ivr 
cnthusia«u]  uf  their  early  bistury  on  Uielr  part. 
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QUAKERS. 


No  account  of  the  numbers  embraced  in  the  society  ap- 
pears recorded  during  a  hing  period  of  time  following, 
and  comparison  on  that  point  with  tlie  present  is  therefore 
impossible.  The  various  transfers  from  one  colony  or  lo- 
cality to  another  in  Ameri(.-a  were  effected  without  colli- 
sion, excejit  partially  in  Kew  England,  where  they  were 
repelled,  and  for  a  time  ]>crsecuted.  Ultimately,  they 
were  distributed  quite  widely,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina receiving  many,  and  Maryland,  New  England,  and 
New  York  each  a  small  number.  When  Western  New 
York  and  Eastern  Ohio  were  opened  to  settlement,  a  c(tn- 
siderable  number  established  themselves  in  each,  and  still 
later  they  removed  in  large  numbers  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa.  Of  the  North  Carolina  Friends,  some 
have  settled  in  Alabama,  but  the  distribution  has  been 
small  in  the  South — in  part,  because  of  their  uniform  testi- 
mony against  slavery. 

The  distinctive  religious  belief  of  the  Friends  has  been 
defined  to  be  a  reliance  on  the  inward  divine  light  for  gui- 
dance, and  an  avoidance  of  written  or  formal  creeds  or  of 
reliance  on  an  established  priesthood.  This  belief  remains 
the  same,  and  in  defining  it  no  other  terms  are  still  given 
than  the  language  and  words  of  the  founders.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion of  inward  experiences,  as  contrasted  with  one  of 
outward  forms.  Believing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
move  and  direct  the  truly  religious  man,  they  hold  it  to 
be  man's  first  duty  to  seek  that  direction  and  to  be  guided 
by  it.  They  establish  and  enforce  a  discipline  which 
orders  the  conduct  of  life  rather  than  asserts  doctrines. 
"The  society  adopted  no  written  creed,  but  received  the 
gospel  in  the  love  of  it,  as  free  and  unfettered  as  it  was 
left  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  .  .  .  No  systematic 
theory  of  religious  opinions  founded  upon  private  views 
or  the  judgment  of  individuals  was  imposed  upon  one 
another  by  this  society."  (Cockburn's  Review.)  "They 
distinguish  between  imposing  any  practice  that  imme- 
diately regards  faith  or  worship  (which  is  neverto  be  done, 
nor  suffered,  nor  submitted  to)  and  requiring  Christian 
compliance  with  those  methods  that  only  respect  church  busi- 
ness in  its  more  civil  part  and  concern,  and  that  regard  for 
the  discreet  and  orderly'  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the 
society  as  a  sober  and  religious  community."  (William 
Penn,  Preface  to  Fox'h  ^onrunl.)  The  discipline  of  the 
society  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  faith  of  the  members, 
but  to  superintend  the  practice.  (Cockbiin).)  The  unity 
which  members  of  the  society  always  earnestly  sought  was 
threatened  only  by  the  temlency,  elsewhere  universal,  to 
reliance  on  written  doctrines  in  matters  of  religious  belief ; 
and  as  a  large  number  of  the  early  accessions  came  to 
them  from  the  Established  Church,  it  required  earnest  and 
constant  assertion  of  their  principles  to  preserve  the  society 
in  its  purity.  On  the  whole,  its  success  in  this  respect 
was,  for  a  century  or  more,  most  remarkable,  but  ultimately 
the  growing  tendency  toward  a  discipline  of  doctrines  be- 
came oppressive  to  many,  and  for  some  years  previous  to 
1827  the  discontent  was  general,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  in  authority  sought  to  impose  a  degree  of 
restraint  on  the  conscience  and  to  exact  a  conformity  to 
precise  dogmas  which  was  resisted  as  an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  secured  by  the  founders.  The  result  was,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  in  and  near 
Philadelphia  separated  from  the  meetings  anil  organized 
new  ones,  in  a  majority  of  cases  retaining  the  meeting- 
house, but  in  others  yielding  it  where  the  adhering  num- 
ber was  greatest.  They  did  not  propose  any  departure 
from  the  teachings  of  Fox,  Penn.  and  Barclay,  but  rather 
a  return  to  them  from  a  point  to  which  they  considered 
they  had  been  removeil.  They  had  nothing  new  in  doc- 
trine or  in  practice  to  propose;  they  only  felt  that  to  per- 
mit the  course  of  things  then  in  progress  to  go  on  would  be 
to  lead  the  whole  society  into  error,  and  would  be  an  ap- 
proach to  the  formalism  which  the  early  Friends  bad  made 
great  sacrifices  to  escape  from.  At  the  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting  of  1S27  a  large  number  of  members  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  separate:  they  alleged  that  those  in  control 
of  the  society  had  '*  infringed  on  the  religious  liberty 
Friends  had  asserted  and  enjoyed."  "Measures  have  been 
pursued  which  we  deem  oppressive,  and  in  their  nature 
and  tendency  calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  those 
benefits  to  establish  and  perpetuate  which  should  be  the 
purpose  of  every  religious  association."  "  It  is  under  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  we 
feel  bound  to  express  to  you.  under  a  settled  conviction  of 
mind,  that  the  ]ieriod  has  fully  come  in  which  we  ought  to 
look  toward  making  a  quiet  retreat  from  this  scene  of  eon- 
fusion  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  you  to  adopt  such  a 
course  as  truth,  under  solid  and  solemn  deliberati(m,  may 
point  to  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  that  our  society  may 
again  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 
And  we  think  proper  to  remind  you  that  we  have  no  new 
gospel  to  preach,  nor  any  other  foundation  to  lay  than  that 


already  laid  and  jiroclaimed  by  our  forefathers,  even  Christ 
within,  the  hope  of  glory,  *the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God.'  Neither  have  we  any  other  discipline  to 
propose  than  that  which  we  already  ])ossess,  believing  that 
wliilst  we  sincerely  endeavor  to  live  and  walk  consistently 
with  our  holy  profession,  and  to  administer  it  in  the  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  love,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  the  Church."  Immediately  following  this 
declaration  active  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  during  the  few  months  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  of  1.S2S  the  several  quarterly  meetings  throughout 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  had 
sejiarated,  in  most  cases  the  old  or  orthodox  division  being 
much  the  smaller  in  numbers.  Measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  in  each,  and  "so  far  as 
ascertained  up  to  182'J,"  the  numbers  of  each  division  in 
Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting  were  nearly  equal,  2070 
being  attached  to  the  new  meeting  and  2Gi'.\  to  the  old  one. 
But  for  the  whole  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  it  was 
estimated  that  18, -486  were  attached  to  the  new  and  73II 
to  the  old  society. 

The  active  ministry  of  Eliaa  Hicks  occurred  during  this 
period.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  distant 
from  his  own  homo  near  New  York,  It  is  not,  however, 
conceded  that  he  was  in  any  proper  sense  the  originator 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  separation.  No  now 
doctrines  were  advocated  by  him,  nor  was  there  any  such 
unusual  following  of  his  ministrations  as  wuuld  render  it 
proper  to  attach  his  name  to  the  movement.  The  earnest- 
ness and  frequency  of  his  appeals  to  the  original  course  of 
George  Fox,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  formality  and 
restraint  of  the  society  as  it  had  then  become,  led  to  much 
severity  of  criticism,  for  which  no  sufficient  cause  a])pear3 
at  this  distance  of  time.  While  holding  the  teachings  of 
Elias  Hicks  in  great  respect,  the  society  has  at  all  times 
declined  to  accept  him  as  a  distinctive  leader. 

The  subsequent  history  i>f  the  Friends  of  both  divisions 
in  the  U.  S.  confirms  the  view  that  the  hasty  exclusions 
and  disownings  of  1828  had  no  suflficient  justification. 
Both  have,  however,  been  generally  prosperous,  and  an- 
tagonism between  them  has  long  since  ceased.  Always 
foremost  in  great  reforms  and  works  of  benevolence,  the 
Friends  have  been  especially  ]irominont  in  public  influ- 
ence, furnishing  a  large  number  of  representative  men 
and  women  whose  names  are  conspicuous  as  lea<lers  of 
great  reforms  both  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  For  more 
definite  information  as  to  the  precise  views  held  by  those 
who  participated  in  the  great  division  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  writings  of  James  Cockburn.  Dr.  William 
Gibbons,  and  Samuel  M.  Janney.  Each  of  these  has 
written  the  history  of  the  separation  with  ability  and 
candor.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  differences 
between  their  views  and  those  of  (Jurney,  who,  though  one 
of  the  Orthodox,  declares,  that  '"were  I  required  to  define 
Quakerism,  I  should  not  describe  it  as  the  system  so  elab- 
orately wrought  out  by  Barclay,  or  as  the  doctrines  and 
maxims  of  Penn,  or  as  the  deep  and  refined  views  of  Pen- 
nington, for  all  these  autliors  have  their  defects  as  well  as 
their  excellencies.  I  should  call  it  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  without 
diminution,  without  addition,  and  without  compromise." 
This  is  the  essential  ]ioint  of  liberty  of  interpretation 
which  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  society 
claim. 

The  entire  written  law  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  other 
than  the  simple  text  of  the  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the  liu/cs 
of  Din'-iplinc,  a  code  made  up  of  rules  whiuli  at  intervals 
were  adopted  by  the  society  as  occasion  arose  for  the  cor- 
rection of  some  irregularity  or  for  provision  against  some 
known  danger.  "For  the  more  regular  and  effectual  sup- 
port of  this  order  of  the  society,  besides  the  usual  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worshi|»,  others  are  instituted 
subordinate  to  each  other;  such  as,  /u-«/,  preparative  meet- 
ings, which  commonly  consist  of  the  members  of  a  meeting 
for  worship.  Second,  monthly  meetings,  each  of  which 
commonly  consists  of  several  prejiarative  meetings.  Third, 
quarterly  meetings,  each  of  which  ccmsists  of  several  of 
the  monthly  meetings.  Fntirth,  the  yearly  meeting,  which 
comprises  the  whole.  These  meetings  have  all  distinct 
allotments  of  service."  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  a  monthly  meeting  may  appeal  to  a  quarterly 
meeting,  and  from  a  quarterly  meeting  to  a  yearly  meeting, 
whose  decision  is  final.  Arbitrations  are  provided  for  in 
all  cases  of  difference  respecting  property,  and  appeal  to 
the  usual  course  of  law  is  permitted  only  when  one  party 
refuses  to  arbitrate  or  when  the  point  at  issue  can  be 
reached  only  by  legal  proceedings.  Moderation  is  espe- 
cially enjoined  in  all  ])roceedings,  forms,  and  ceremonies, 
avoiding  ostentation  and  expense.  Charity  and  unity 
among  members  are  earnestly  enjoined.     The  acceptance 
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of  ofSee  in  civil  government  is  discouraged,  especially 
where  the  functions  of  such  office  may  conflict  with  entire 
freedom  of  conscience  or  may  require  participation  in  war. 
Fasts  and  feasts  are  discouraged  ;  strict  justice  is  enjoined  ; 
and  •'  frequent  waiting  iu  stillness  on  the  Lord  for  renewal 
of  strength  "  is  prcscribcil  as  the  proper  course  in  difficulty 
and  the  proper  form  of  religious  ]ire]>arali(.n.  (ianiing 
and  diversions,  including  dancing  and  attendance  on  the- 
ati'cs,  are  forbidden,  antl  those  who  persist  in  nttcmlin* 
them  after  due  remonstrance  are  to  be  disowned.  "  This 
is  the  extent  of  the  society's  censure  against  irreclaimable 
offenders:  they  are  disowned  as  members  of  our  religious 
community  :  which  is  recommended  to  be  dl^ne  in  such  a 
disposition  of  mind  as  may  convince  them  that  wo  sincerely 
desire  their  recovery  and  restoration."  Marriages  are  re- 
garded as  contracts  of  a  religious  nature,  to  be  considered 
and  approved  by  the  society,  and  marriages  with  members 
of  other  principles  and  professions  of  religion  arc  discoun- 
tenanced. Forms  of  notice  and  marriage  cerliticatcs  arc 
prescribed  in  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  violation  of  these 
rules  and  forms  is  to  he  treated  as  an  offence.  KIders  and 
ministers  are  called  by  the  society  upon  evidence  of  their 
gifts,  and  ministers  receive  a  letter  (jf  testimony  if  visiting 
other  societies,  to  be  given  by  a  monthly  meeting,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and  ciders. 
AVomcn  may  become  ministers  eciuutly  with  men,  and  none 
are  to  be  paid  a  salary  or  for  services  as  minister  under 
any  circumstances,  though  the  expenses  of  those  travelling 
by  direction  of  the  society  may  be  jiaid.  The  most  earnest 
testimonies  of  the  society  are  recorded  against  slavery.nnd 
against  war,  and  members  are  positively  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  either.  The  poorof  the  society  are  to  be  faithfully 
proviiled  for  within  its  own  organization.  Plainness  of 
apparel  is  enjoined,  and  members  are  cautioned  against 
secret  societies.  Many  other  recommendations  and  advi- 
sory provisions  are  made  in  the  linleit  of  /Jikripfhir,  m<fst 
of  which  are  closely  observed  by  the  members,  and  consti- 
tute the  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Some  of  these  undoubtedly  tend  to  limit  the  membership 
and  retard  the  growth  of  the  society,  particularly  those 
which  exclude  the  families  of  members  marrying  out  of  the 
society  from  recognition  as  fully  belonging  to  it,  though 
agreeing  in  general  sentiment  and  practice  with  the  society. 

The  present  numbers  and  organization  of  the  ,'^ocicty 
of  Friends  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  nearly  as  fol- 
low:  The  original  society  first  experienced  a  division 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  which  time  .'^amuel 
Wctherill,  with  about  lOUll  others,  asserted  in  Philailclphia 
the  duty  of  aiding  in  defcn>i\e  war.  A  society  of  Free 
(Quakers  was  organized,  which  was  active  and  intluential 
for  the  time,  erecting  a  buihiing  at  Filth  and  .\rch  streets, 
Philadelphia,  which  is  still  owned  by  rejtresentatives  of 
that  society.  Next  was  the  separation  in  ISliT,  before  re- 
ferred to, and  more  recently  the  Orthoilnx  branch  has  been 
di\  ided  between  tlic  adherents  of  .lolin  Wilbur  and  those 
of  .Joseph  .John  (iurncy,  the  former  claiming  the  name  of 
I'rimitive  Friends.  Another  body  of  persons  have  called 
themselves  l*rogrcssive  I^'riends,  but,  tliough  they  are 
mostly  descended  from  Fricnils.  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  \'oluntary  association  in  siid  of  general  rcfiirms,  rather 
than  as  a  distinct  religious  body.  They  meet  at  I,ongwood, 
Chester  c(i.,  l*a.  Through  careful  recent  intjuirics  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  yearly  meetings  and 
of  members  is  made  up,  as  being  reasiuuibly  near  to  ex- 
actness. Of  the  I''ricnds  nut  calleil  Orthodox  there  uro 
seven  yearly  meetings:  I'hiladelpliia,  with  l.i.llllh  mem- 
bers: New  York,  with  ;jllllll:  (Jencscc,  li'.I.Vl:  liallimnre. 
:tS(ll) ;  Ohio.  -'Mi) :  1  iidiana,  :ioUU :  Illinois,  lilill :  total,  K.s:,  I. 
Of  the  Orthodox  Friends  there  are  in  the  II.  .■*.  eleven 
yearly  meetings,  with  membership  nearly  as  follows:  IMiil- 
adclp'hia,  :iJilU;  New  V(nk,  aiiOII :  Ni'iv  Kngland,  IJIMI; 
lialtimove,  li.^O ;  North  Carolina,  -IL'ml;  Ohio,  :i21HI :  In- 
diana, 111,0(10;  Western,  11.700;  Iowa,  SI1,)0;  Kansas. 
.'Ulill;  total,  in  the  U.  .S.,  511.120.  In  Knglaml  and  else- 
where there  are  the  London  lueeting.  with  1  I.JOO  members  : 
Dublin.  211:1:^;  Canada.  Ili.lO:  and  .\ustralia,  :tOO.  (Irand 
total,  lll,0:{y.  The  Ortliiidci.v  brau.li  bavi>  separated  in 
New  lOngland,  New  Vtjrk,  and  Ohio;  in  the  last  nauied 
ne:irly  one-half  ut  the  yearly  meetings  are  distinguished 
as  agreeing  witll  Wilbur  and  the  IVimitive  Friends,  dis- 
senting from  the  views  of  .Jiiseph  .John  (iurncy  and  the 
regular  (irihiidMX.  The  like  division  is  snniUer  in  New 
Knglaml  and  New  York. 

Any  estinnite  of  the  influence  which  has  been  cSerlod 
by  this  society  baseii  upon  a  statement  (d'  their  present 
nuuihers  would  be  far  from  just  or  ndci|uate,  Independ- 
enlly  id  the  important  elicit  which  the  liberal  legislation 
of  the  early  period  in  Pennsylvania  had  upon  other  ."italca, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  so- 
ciety as  to  membership  has  thrown  out  of  its  technical 
oirelo  a  large  number  of  capable  persona  iiubuod  with  its 


principles,  and  substantially  representing  them  in  the 
general  society  of  the  world.  The  number  of  eminent 
names  so  associoted  with  Friends'  tvacbings,  and  further 
impressing  them  on  the  general  public  both  in  England 
and  the  L'.  S..  is  very  considerable.  It  bus  been  the  order 
of  the  Friends'  society  from  the  beginning  that  their  poor 
should  not  become  a  charge  on  the  civil  authority  or  upon 
any  other  charity  than  their  own.  The  Society  of  Friends 
lia.s  maintained  a  full  proportion  of  charitable  and  edu- 
cational in-^titutions.  Vuiler  Pciins  instructions  schools 
were  loondcd  and  maintained  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  society  from  the  Oral  tct- 
tleinent,  and  in  I7'J0  a  sc  hool  of  the  most  thorough  course 
of  instruction  was  established  at  Wcsttown  in  Chester  co., 
at  which  great  numbers  of  the  children  of  the  leading 
families  have  received  instruction.  .><everal  similar  schools 
have  been  established,  and  in  l.SVO,  .'^warlhlnorc  CollcBO.  B 
full  collegiate  institution,  was  established  10  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  Chester  eo.  It  is  liberally  cndoweil,  pro- 
vided with  able  instructors,  and  confers  the  usual  degrees 
ou  graduation  from  a  course  of  four  years  in  the  classical 
and  seientilic  departments.  This  institution  wa.<  founded 
by  the  non-Orthodox  branch  of  the  society,  and  it  repre- 
sents a  greater  conlormily  with  modern  modes  of  instruc- 
tion than  was  ndiuittol  previously.  In  Central  New  York 
and  in  sonic  parts  of  Ohio  the  distinctive  usages  of  Friends 
in  regard  to  education,  and  also  as  to  forms  of  religious 
services,  are  recently  considerably  inodilicd.  (For  further 
information  as  to  the  views  of  the  Orthodo.x  branch  see  arti- 
cle FlilKMis  of  this  work:  and  for  the  views  of  the  other 
branch  see  Cockburn's  lUrinr ;  Janncy's  //.'«(., ry  of 
FiiffinU;   Gibbuns's  UerietP  ;   Kupp's  J/ithn-if  uf  Hrtitflotia 

Vrjtomintttiotin,  etc.  An<l.  generally,  Clarksiin's  Lift  uf 
l\mi  ;  Scttft  ]i'"rki  of  Wittiam  Ptnn  ;  ScKci'g.  UiMtonf  o/ 
the  Quttkcy*  ;  Uesse'fi /^c/Vimc,  etc.)  Luitiy  ItLoircbT. 

Quakertown,  p.-b.,  Uichland  tp.,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  North  Pennsylvania  K.  K.     P.  SU3. 

Qiiali'iiig«C>rnss,  a  genus  (firizn)  of  ornamental 
grasses.  //.  mitjimn  and  tuetlia,  from  Europe,  arc  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  the  latter  is  partly  naturalize<l  here. 
In  Europe  it  is  considered  a  good  pusturc-grass  for  poor 
mountain-lands. 

Qual'itntivc  Al'gcbra.  Common  algebra  has  been 
regarded  by  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  as  the  science 
of  pure  time  in  an  essay  publi>lied  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the 
TtintunctinuH  of  the  Royal  Irish  .Academy.  .-Vny  multiple 
algebra  involves  many  different  independent  elements  or 
units,  each  of  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  representativo 
of  a  peculi:ir  quality.  The  various  modes  of  tlie  combina- 
tions of  these  elements  give  the  especial  characters  (if  the 
different  algebras.  The  most  comprehensive  algebra  is 
that  of  logic,  which  combines  every  variety  of  element. 
\  profound  and  iienetrating  algebra  of  logic  has  been 
presented  by  Roolc  iu  his  /,iiir«  <;/"  Thoiujlii.  the  principles 
and  relations  of  which  have  been  discussed  with  many 
suggestive  modifications  and  interc>ting  applications  by 
De  .Morgan,  Ellis,  llarley.  and  .Mr.  Charles  S.  Peine. 
Another  form  of  the  algebra  of  logic  has  been  iiitrodme  1 
into  his  /ViiKi/i/i-a  ii/Silriirr  by  Prof.  Jevons,  which  treats 
the  theory  of  the  syllogism  with  singular  simplicity. 
These  algebras  constitute  the  greatest  addition  to  logic 
since  the  lime  of  Aristotle.  They  are  remarkable  to  the 
mathematician,  because  they  do  not  involve  numerical  cle 
ments.  A  general  investigation  of  the  forms  of  mulliplo 
algebra  was  made  by  Ilaniilton  in  bis  TLeniy  ./ .V«-(.,  iiub. 
lisheil  in  vol.  x.\i.  of'tho  7'i"ii"<ic'i"ii«  of  the  H.  I.  A.      This 

theory  contains  special  references  to  ocli.n inl  algebra, 

Hliicli  terminated  at  length  in  the  production  of  the  »on- 
derfiil  algebra  of  quaternions.  Tlieie  arc  three  princijiles 
of  fundamental  impiotance  in  the  algebras— the  dislnbu- 
tive.  the  associative,  and  the  eomliiulalive  principles.  Tho 
ilislributive  principle  refers  to  the  dii.lributiiin  "I  the  parU 
of  the  factors,  and  is  reprcsculed  by  Ihu  foriuulu  - 
(<i  +  fc)  (e  -h  (/)  -  nc  -I-  fce  -(.  niV  -h  W. 

There  has  been  no  algebra  jiroposed  in  which  tlii-  i.nn.-i 
pie  is  not  adopted,  except,  it  may  be.  in  the  logical  algr- 
bras.  The  assoeinlive  principle  refers  to  the  innlliplicalion 
of  successive  factors,  and  is  represented  by  the  formaU— 

(((Ac)     .((l/.)c  -   (I&C. 

This  principle  is  adonled  in  quaternion",  Inil  releele.l  in 
the  octades  proposed  by  Cayley  and  lirnvc"  in  the  l't>l<>- 


■V" 


./  .Wo 


for   ISI.'i  and    ISI.s.     The  eonilnulalive 
Iho  order  of  tho  faetur*.  and  i»  repie 


priniiple  refers  t' 
scnted  by  tho  formula — 

nh  ■>  ha. 

This  principle  is  not  relaincl  in  quaternions,  i 
of  the  iirnliosed  inultiplc  oUelirn".      Hamilton 

'      1 .  1  I    . ,     ,   .  1  .    I 

a  variety  ol   '    '  '  ■  '  ''    '  ''    "    '"  ' 
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nary  investigations  which  led  to  quaternions.  De  Morgan 
undertook  the  investigation  of  triple  algebras  in  his 
Mciiiotr  upf'H  Triple  Ahjebrit,  published  in  Trnnxttctiunn  of 
the  Camb.  IMiii.  8oc.,  vol.  viii.  In  my  Linear  Anaociative 
Al'/ehra  (Washington,  lithog.,  1870)  I  have  undert:iken  the 
complete  investigation  of  all  possible  algebras,  subject  to 
the  distributive  and  associative  principles,  up  to  those  of 
the  sixth  order.  I  found  three  double  algebras,  five  triple 
algebras,  eighteen  quadruple  algebras,  seventy-one  quin- 
tuple algebras,  and  sixty-five  sextuple  algebras,  or  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  algebras.  Among 
them  is  one  singularly  simple  class,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated as  quadrates,  and  of  which  quaternions  is  the  simplest 
cxam])le.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce  had  prcviuusly  discovered 
this  class  of  algebras  fay  logical  analysis,  and  h:is  shown 
that  all  the  other  algebras  are  imperfect  eases  of  this  class, 
and  has  designed  a  very  clear  notation  for  its  elementary 
units.  In  vol.  iv.  of  the  Proceedin;/s  of  the  iMathematical 
Society  of  London,  Prof.  Clifford  has  added  a  valuable 
element  to  quaternions,  which  practically  doubles  its  or- 
iginal elementary  units,  and  he  calls  the  new  algebra 
biquaternions,  coinciding  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
quaternions  should  legitimately  include  what  Hamilton 
calls  biquaternions.  The  same  volume  contains  a  learned 
analysis  of  the  various  multiple  algebras  in  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode's  memoir  on  Sitmc  Rerent  Generalizations  in  Ahjvhra. 
He  especially  describes  Ilankel's  alternate  nitmbrrH,  which 
are  the  same  with  one  of  the  forms  of  algebraic  keiftt  given 
by  Cauchy  in  the  t'omptea  RcndnH  of  the  French  Academy 
for  ISjIi.  Among  the  elementary  units,  or,  as  they  are 
perhaps  better  styled,  the  rids  of  the  multiple  algebras, 
the  vids  of  inversion  are  of  especial  interest.  These  vids 
are  in  form  square  roots  of  unity — ('.  e.  they  are  such  that 
upon  a  repetition  of  their  application  they  restore  a  quan- 
tity to  its  original  value.  The  new  primitive  vid  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Clifford  is  an  inverser.  The  vids  of  semi- 
inversion  have  ever  been  deemed  as  more  important  than 
those  of  inversion;  they  are  such  that  upon  a  repetition 
or  application  any  quantity  is  reduced  to  its  own  negative. 
All  the  units  vector  of  quaternions  are  of  this  class,  as 
well  as  the  primitive  octades  of  Cayley  and  Graves.  The 
vids  whose  square  is  zero  may  be  called  nilpotents ;  they 
include  all  the  vids  of  Hankel's  alternate  numbers,  and 
their  property  becomes  thereby  a  special  case  of  the  gen- 
eral dclining  property  of  these  numbers,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula 

ah  =  —  ha. 

Benjamin  Peirce. 
Qnaria  Town,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  N.  C,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  a  remnant  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.     P. 
101)7. 

Quang-See',  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  between 
lat.  22°  and  20°  N.  and  Ion.  10j°  and  112°  :J0'  E.  Area. 
78,260  sq.  m.  P.  7,.'{13,895.  It  is  mountainous,  rich  in 
metals,  and  produces  grain  and  cassia.  Cap.  Kwei-Lin- 
Foo. 

Quang-Tong',  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  be- 
tween lat.  20°  and  23°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  1(1S°  and  117°  E., 
bordering  on  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
Area,  79,431  sq.  m.  P.  19,174,030.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rice,  sugar,  green  tea  of  an 
inferior  quality,  cassia,  betel-nuts,  and  cotton  are  produced. 
Cap.  Canton. 

Quan'tico,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md.,  on  Nan- 
ticokc  lUver.     P.  1453. 

Qliailtico^  V.  of  Strafford  co.,  Va..  on  Potomac  River 
and  Acquia  Creek,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac  R.  R. 

Quan'tity  [Lat.  fjunntitns'],  in  mathematics,  the  prop- 
erty of  substance  which  involves  the  capability  of  in- 
crease or  diminution.  Continued  qnantitif  is  the  equivalent 
of  magnitude,  and  forms  the  object  of  geometry ;  while 
diHcrete  qunntifif,  of  which  the  parts  have  a  separate  ex- 
istence, is  the  equivalent  of  multitude  or  number,  and 
forms  the  object  of  arithmetic.  Quantity  of  matter  is 
termed  mass — quantity  of  motion,  momentum. 

Quantity,  as  a  term  in  Prosody  (which  see),  is  the 
length  of  syllables  as  employed  in  Greek  and  Latin  versi- 
fication. It  is  not  adapted  as  a  basis  for  verse  in  a  lan- 
guage like  English,  where  it  would  bo  overpowered  by  the 
strong  accents,  yet  a  careful  poet  can  make  efficient  u^Q  of 
it,  while  many  bad  lines  are  due  to  its  neglect.  In  Keats's 
distich — 

What  I  know  not:  but  who.  of  men,  can  tell 
Thai  flowers  would  bloom,  or  tbat  green  fruit  would  swell,  .  .  . 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  discrepant  long  quantities  which 
dissimilatc  the  secimd  line  from  the  first;  ns  in  the  next 
by  Po]ic.  where,  in  accordance  with  the  action  described, 
the  hurry  of  the  first  line  is  followed  by  the  staid  move- 
ment of  the  second : 


So  to  th?  fight  the  thick  battalions  thrSng, 
Shields  urg'd  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along. 

In  Milton's  lines,  Paradise  Lout,  book  3,  1.  5SS-589 — 

There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  Sun's  lucent  Orb,  .  .  . 

the  short  syllables  of  ''Astronomer"  are  the  correlatives 
of  •'  There  lands  the  Fiend."  Here,  as  the  second  line  is 
prose,  it  should  have  had  such  a  quantitative  correspond- 
ence as  would  have  enabled  the  rhythmic  line  to  carry  it 
through  without  much  observation.        S.  S.  Haldkman. 

Quar'antine  [It.  qnarantina,  "forty  days"].  The 
word  is  designed  to  express  the  measures  of  isolation  im- 
posed upon  jicrsons  or  things  susccjdible,  f)n  account  of 
their  nature  or  from  contact  with  contaminated  ]icrsons  or 
tilings,  of  transmitting  an  epidemic  or  contagious  affection 
of  exotic  origin.  As  originally  emiiloyed,  it  indicated  the 
limit  of  time  (forty  days)  which  seeineil  necessary  to  sub- 
ject to  observation  individuals  su^^pected  of  conveying  pes- 
tilential contagion.  It  no  more  expresses  this  duration, 
but  isolation,  sequestration,  and  sanitary  inspection,  with- 
out reference  to  their  duration — a  duration  which  must 
vary  not  only  with  the  season,  but  with  localities,  or  again 
with  the  degree  of  danger  recognized  in  the  vehicle  of 
transmission.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  word  compre- 
hends all  measures  of  a  sanitary  cliaractcr  ilestined  to  ob- 
struct or  destroy  the  march  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious 
affection,  it  matters  not  whether  these  measures  have  for 
their  objectto  oppose  the  transmission  of  the  morbid  germ, 
or  by  strictly  hygienic  efforts  prevent  its  develojtment. 
This  happy  accord  allows,  then,  the  a])pli('nti(m  of  the  one 
or  the  other  element,  as  may  seem  to  the  sanitary  officer 
best  applicable,  and  does  away  with  that  blind,  almost 
fanatical  and  necessarily  imperfect,  series  of  measures 
which  marks  the  past  history  of  this  institution. 

Hifitor)/. — For  our  purpose  it  is  most  desirable  to  study 
this  under  three  divisions  of  time,  very  unequal,  it  is  true, 
but  still  representing  best  the  growth  or  decadence  of  cer- 
tain principles  pertaining  to  the  institutiftn.  The  first, 
comprising  all  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  styled  the  jteriod 
of  lcprntt7f  ;  the  second,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  end  with  the  early  part  of  the  present, 
the  period  of  quarantines  against  7)/ar/Ke  ;  the  third,  wholly 
modern,  corresponding  to  the  sanitary  measures  employed 
against  ;y^//«m/''"i'e?- and  chnJera.  A  study  conducted  under 
these  heads  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  that  there  can  be 
no  blind  formalism  in  the  administrati<m  either  in  places 
or  people,  as  the  latter  may  be  modified  through  hygienic 
efforts  or  climatic  influences:  or,  second,  from  conditions 
in  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  so  variable  at  each  explo- 
sion of  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases — conditions,  blind 
though  they  may  be,  whoso  influence  we  must  still  admit, 
since  we  see  them  at  one  time  spread  over  the  whole  habit- 
able globe  or  at  another  limit  themselves  as  circumscribed 
epidemics  ;  or,  again,  in  following  thein  through  a  succes- 
sion of  centuries  we  see,  it  may  be.  the  plague  or  cholera 
or  yellow  fever  play  successively  the  principal  rSle  among 
devastating  scourges. 

Firttt  Period. — Leprosy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  dis- 
eases, and  still  exists  as  an  endemic  over  vast  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  might  for  this  reason  be  objected  that 
the  limitation  of  this  period  should  not  be  made  to  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  but  the  fact  is  recognized  that  with  the 
irruption  of  the  plague  into  Western  Eurojtc  at  this  date  it 
began  to  diminish,  and  in  most  localities  entirely  disap- 
pear. The  isolation  of  lepers  was  an  early  law  of  societies  ; 
prescribed  by  Moyes,  it  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  East.  It 
is  not  without  interest  to  notice  the  variable  manner  in 
which  those  affected  with  leprosy,  not  only  in  different 
countries,  but  at  different  epochs,  were  isolated.  The  most 
primitive  metlu)d  was  to  drive  them  out  from  among  the 
population,  and  they  settled  either  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town 
or  in  huts  by  the  travelled  waysides.  Gradually,  establish- 
ments were  builtto  receive  them,  usually  at  certain  distances 
from  the  cities.  Tho.se  in  Spain  were  exceptional,  being  often 
built  in  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  towns — a  custom 
derived,  probably,  from  their  Moori^ll  predecessors.  Ulti- 
mately, the  sequestration  was  sought  to  be  more  effectual 
by  subtracting  them  wholly  from  the  populr.tinn,  and  con- 
centrating them  on  the  island  of  Samos,  iti  the  Mediter- 
ranean Archipelago.  Another  circumstance,  not  less  inter- 
esting, as  illu:^ti-ating  not  only  the  different  estimation  in 
which  those  affected  were  held  in  different  countries,  but 
also  the  demoralization  and  fr.auds  which  gradually  crept 
into  the  system,  was  the  conduct  of  these  asyhims  and  the 
character  of  the  persons  admitted.  In  certain  countries,  to 
the  dread  of  contact  and  the  sight  of  those  affented  was 
added  the  sentiment  of  religious  aversion,  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  leprosy  was  a  divine  punishment.  Solemn  cere- 
monies, characteristic  of  an  interment,  marked  their  sepa- 
ration from  society.     On  the  other  hand,  in  other  countrioa 
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the  superstitions  of  the  time  and  place  surrounded  the 

lepers  with  a  certain  halo  of  t;lory  and  martyrdom.  They 
became  objects  of  .special  veneration,  even  elevated  to  the  first 
dij^nities  of  the  state  or  army,  with  jihices  of  honor  assigned 
to  tllem  in  the  temples,  etc. ;  orders  of  chivalry  were  estab- 
lished consecrated  to  their  cure.  AVhilc,  on  the  (tno  hand, 
the  most  severe  penalties  interdicteil  all  contact,  designat- 
ing; for  them  a  particular  dress,  on  the  other  the  .sequestra- 
t'wn  partook  of  an  honorary  character — so  much  so  that 
the  institutions  in  whicli  they  were  established  became  the 
refuge  of  a  crowd  of  lazy  vagabonds,  who,  simulating  the 
disease,  found  there  a  desirable  home.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  several 
government  commissions  were  formed  to  visit  these  asy- 
lutns  and  diagnostieite  critically  those  affected  and  those 
not  with  the  disease. 

Secnnd  Pcn'atf. — It  was  not.  however,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  i:US-50  that  the  regime  of  quaran- 
tine against  pestilential  affections  was  fully  inaugurated. 
As  for  ages  j)revious  leprosy  had  been  the  jtrinci]>al  disease 
in  which  isolation  was  orderetl,  wo  see.  in  looking  over  the 
rcgulatiiins  which  existed  in  many  of  the  places  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mefliterranean,  that  they  were  those  adopted 
with  regard  to  leprosy,  save  that  the  definitive  isolation 
of  the  one  was  changed  to  the  temporary  sctiuestration  of 
the  other,  .\bout  this  time  the  recurrence  of  grave  pesti- 
lential ei)idemics  inspired  the  public,  rather  than  phy- 
sicians, witli  the  notion  of  their  transmissibility  by  thtise 
attacked.  As  a  consequence,  the  restrictions  were  marked 
by  the  bnita!  and  su])erstitious  sjdrit  which  charactt^ri/.eil 
the  age.  The  murdering  of  physicians,  tlie  bloody  per- 
secutions against  the  Jews,  self-imposed  tortures  by  incli- 
viduals  to  propitiate  divine  mercy,  witness  tlie  superstition 
anil  barbarity  of  the  epoch.  Soon  it  was  noticed  that  ves- 
sels and  passengers  coming  from  the  Eist.  tiiough  not 
attacked  themselves,  brought  with  them  the  morbid  germ, 
Venice,  rising  from  her  lagoons,  was  then  the  mostenterpris- 
ing  and  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  world.  Covering 
the  Mediterranean  with  her  vessels,  she  made  at  the  same 
time  commerce  and  war :  consequently,  her  port,  more 
than  any  other,  was  subject  not  only  to  the  black  plague, 
but  es])ecially  the  Egyptian,  then  so  frequent  in  its  explo- 
sions. Induced  by  their  frequent  appearance,  she  pro- 
scribed the  sale  and  destroyed  the  effects  of  those  who  had 
died.  She  created  three  i)rotectors  of  health,  a  health 
bureau,  and  finally  a  lazaretto,  which  subsequently  formed 
the  models  for  all  other  ports.  Her  example  was  fidlowcd 
by  all  the  smaller  places  on  the  Adriatic  coast  existing 
then  as  sejiarato  governments.  It  is  probable  that  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  repeated  visitations  of  the  pestilence 
gave  rise  to  that  )iersistent  hostility  to  strangers  which 
still  exists  in  many  porticms  of  .^(Uithern  Italy.  From  this 
time,  too,  dates  the  ]ierioil  o! /<nii/  days  as  necessary  for 
the  observation  of  suspected  persons, 

.Another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  is,  that  for 
tho/iV»/  time  medical  men,  not  only  by  the  aid  of  .scholastic 
argiiments,  but  by  the  study  of  facts,  interested  themselves 
in  the  ((uestion,  "  How  far  contagion  was  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  the  plague?"  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  celebrated  work  of  I'racastorius  ap- 
peared. It  is  the  first  work  which  speaks  of  contagion  as 
now  unilerstooil.  .Vccording  to  him.  a  speulie  virus  rises 
by  exhalation  from  the  bi>dy  of  the  sick,  extenils  but  a 
short  distance,  and  attaches  itself  to  certain  Hubstanccs, 
which  thus  become  contaminated;  this  contamination  re- 
mains, and   may  be  transpnrted  unknown   distances   anil 

infect  entire  communities,     lie  ri gnizes  also  that  certain 

other  substances  would  not  be  contaminated.  The  public 
mind  seized  eagerly  upnn  this  distinction  of  I'ontamination 
and  nun -contamination,  the  decision  of  which  has  been  since 
then  the  source  of  so  luiiny  discussions  and  such  diversity 
of  o|iinions.  Independently  of  natural  exaggerations, 
he  wrought  this  duuble  advantage:  First,  to  show  ce.tain 
real  dangers  not  before  suspected,  and  recall  to  rational 
ob.servatien  many  minds  misled  by  the  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  or  by  their  faith  in  the  (ialcnisl  duguia 
of  occult  causes.  Sei'onil.  fii  dispel,  im  the  nlhcr  ban  I.  flnit 
which  was  equally  dillicult —certain  prejudices  whiih  ex- 
aggerated the  property  of  transmission  of  sueli  diseases, 
anil  ailmitleil  that  they  could  be  communicated  by  voice 
and  expression  of  the  sick.  This  opiniim  was  still  more 
fortified  by  a  subsequent  work  by  iMasaria.  who  shiiwed 
the  iuMUUliity  of  persons  who  during  an  epidemic  had  re- 
mained shut  up  in  their  chateaux  or  in  monasteries.  He 
liuiile  I  the  ravages  in  isolating  the  sick  outside  the  city. 
The  success  which  fidlowed  this  iidvice  made  his  work  an 
aitido  iif  faith,  and  it  was  loll.nvcd  by  the  organi/iitiim 
of    ioiilar  establishments  in  all  the  .Mediterranean  iiorls. 

Friiin  the  beginning  of  the  Mventcenlh  century  Kurope 
found  herself  relative  to  the  plague  in  analogous  eomli- 
tions  to  those  in  which  we  arc  relative  to  cholera.     Tbo 
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disease  had  reached  its  maximum  of  difTusion  through  tbo 
civilized  world,  and  was  especially  terrible  in  all  the  largo 
capitals.  .Sanitary  police  were  established  in  all  or  nearly 
all,  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
sequestration  of  those  stricken.  Uolh  local  and  general 
authorities  acted  in  concord — the  one  in  defining  the  move- 
ments and  restrictions  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  other  in  sur- 
rounding the  infected  city  with  troops  to  prevent  ingress 
or  egress  except  under  definite  regulations.  The  spirit  "f 
isolation  was  carried  to  such  extremes  that  without  doubt 
the  scourge  was  intensified,  by  compelling  the  inhabitants 
to  remain  in  the  infected  districts,  and  often  by  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  food  to  those  so  restricted.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  marked  by  the  more  decided  use  of  lazarettocs. 
The  effects  wore  soon  oliserved  :  the  disease  deoliiicd  from 
the  interior  portions  of  Kurope.  and  was  chiefly  eonlined 
to  tho  maritime  ports.  The  regulations  assumed  a  more 
explicit  and  in  some  sense  rntinnal  form,  though  the  pen- 
alties were  very  severe  and  enforced  with  intenie  rigitr. 
Explicit  directions  were  given  to  all  vessels  trading  with 
Egypt  or  the  Levant,  not  with  reference  to  iiasseligcrs 
only,  but  also  the  cargo  and  the  vessel  itself.  Tlic  increas- 
ing commerce  of  France  with  the  East  gave  the  port  of 
.Marseilles  an  especial  proiiiinence.  and  its  lazaretto  be- 
came tho  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  not  only  for  the  care 
manifested,  but,  as  knowledge  existed,  fur  the  be^t  man- 
agement. It  enjoyed,  too,  the  confidence  of  the  citizens* 
by  several  times  preventing  the  contagion  from  spreading 
to  the  city  after  its  entrance  into  the  lazaretto. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  histiu-y  of  the  subject  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study  the  minute  distinctions  made  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  bill  of  health,  but  the  measures  of 
precaution  taken  with  reference  to  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise— measures  which,  xvhile  they  might  pn-tcct  the 
community,  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  those  suspected,  and  which,  were  there  the  least 
trace  of  fomites  in  the  vessel  or  cargo,  would  be  certain 
to  attack»the  poor  unfortunates,  who  were  compelled  to 
undergo  an  almost  unliiiiited  period  of  observation.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  jiart  of  this  century  observations  were  more 
carefully  and  systematically  instituted,  and  the  modes  of 
proj)agation  of  the  scourge  more  accurately  noted.  Cliiof 
among  these  \vas  the  great  philanthropist  .lohn  How.ird. 
Ho  visited  successively  the  hospitals  and  lazareltues  of  tho 
Mediterranean  where  the  plague  prevailed  :  attacked  en- 
ergetically the  defective  appninlmenls ;  established  tho 
importance  of  hygienic  eimdilinns  in  these  establish- 
ments; sustained  the  inutility  of  quarantines  imposed  on 
merchandise,  and  really  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
English  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  dispelled  the  idc't 
that  corpses  cipuld  cnminunicate  the  disease — a  piiint  of 
great  importance,  since  in  many  epidemics  tho  dead  were 
allowed  tn  accumulate  unburied.  people  flying  from  them  in 
terror.  He  combated  also  the  fonlish  and  gn.lesquc  pre- 
cautions taken  by  physicians  and  nurses  to  escape  imme- 
diate contact  witii  the  sick,  and  dispelled  the  illusion  that 
the  contagion  wiuld  be  conveyed  by  their  breath. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  doo- 
trine  of  cpiarantine  was  affirmed  with  renewed  energy,  »nJ 
the  privileges  accorded  were  if  pnssiblc  more  decided ; 
graduallv,  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  facts  induced  B 
more  eclectic  tcuden-y,  preserving  that  whicli  \\iu>  useful 
and  rejecting  that  which  was  exaggerated.  We  notice,  loo, 
in  European  governments  the  first  steps  taken  to  stifle  pes- 
tilential maladies  in  their  place  of  origin.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  resulted  in  the  call  of  an  interimlioiial 
congress  to  consult  upon  the  priuciples  to  ho  laid  down  in 
order  to  preveni  their  widespread  diffusion. 

.\n  additional  interest  arises  in  the  study  of  this  subject 
from  the  modification  of  the  list  of  disen-e«  to  »hich  re- 
strictive measures  should  be  applied.  I'p  to  the  coin- 
ineiiieinenl  of  this  century  no  other  disease  than  the 
phi'ue  had  occupied  the  altenlion  of  quarantines.  From 
I. so  I,  however,  tho  intere-l  in  this  ilisen»e  gradually  sub- 
sided, to  be  replaced  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  qucs- 
tions  of  vellow  f.ver  and  cholera.  During  the  few  vc»r. 
previous' to  this  the  anti  eontagionisf  had  inveighed  to- 
vorelv  against  all  restrictive  measure,  in  yellow  fever,  »»■ 
sorting  that  it  could  not  he  imported,  ond  ihnt  lliose  »h  . 
thus  alflrined  were  men  without  experience  and  ..f  llinile.1 
inf.rmalii.n.     Hcarcciy  had   ihe-e  posili>r  ..pinion,  hern 

enunii I.   and    even    i.blnined    le   credence   in    public 

sentiment,  when  the  terrible  scourge  of  yellow  frver  whieh 
invaded  Ilareelona  in  IH'.'I  oppearrd.     It 
sea  was  uinleniable;  reaching  the  qu«r«nl 

it  was  exclude  Ifriilu  that  cily.     For  eholeri ..  

„f  circumstance-  pr. iled  icelf.     The  d.n iter  I-,  be  .p- 

prehended  here  wa.  n  .t  f.oin  the  si-le  ..f  the  .ra,  but  from 
the  lan.l.  For  ve«r«  European  governmeul-  li«  I  ".ii  li.  I 
tho  pri.grcss  "f  the  Indian  .eoatic.  the  terror  in-|or.l  !■. 
iU  nivBgos  In  A»i»,  and  h»d  hupoJ  to  arr ,     ,  • 
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on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  thought  that  by  creating 
a  cordon  sanitm're  on  the  boundaries  of  each  country  its 
progress  couhl  be  arrested.  Various  restrictions  to  inter- 
course were  made,  virtually  establishing;  quaranlinos  by 
land  as  well  as  by  sea.  We  all  know  how  useless  were 
these  efforts.  The  rapid  march  of  the  first  cholera  epi- 
demic through  Europe  in  1831,  and  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  appear  in  certain  countries  where  no  restrictive  mea- 
sures were  applied,  showed  the  utter  uselessness  of  these 
cortlons  sauitnircs  in  thickly-settled  districts,  and  they  were 
soon  abandoned.  It  had  the  effect  to  revive  the  old  dis- 
cussions relating  t\>  its  transmissibility  from  man  to  man, 
many  assertin-r  tliat  it  was  wholly  epidemic  in  its  charac- 
ter— an  argument  which  had  a  specious  force  from  the 
rapidity  and  nneontrollability  of  its  progress.  Us  con- 
tagion was  treated  by  some  as  a  chiTnerioal  belief;  those 
who  opposed  the  idea  of  contagion  wore  considered  truly 
men  of  progress,  since  they  opposed  restrictions  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  their  views  were  applied  not  only  to 
cholera,  but  typhus  iind  other  diseases.  These  hesitations 
and  differences  more  or  less  still  continue  among  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  futility  of  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  for  coun- 
tries and  seaports  in  ditferent  localities  having  different 
relations  with  countries  from  winch  malignant  diseases  are 
brought,  is  now  acknowledged  there — that  which  experi- 
ence had  long  ago  taught  in  this  country.  Matters  re- 
mained very  much  in  this  unsettled  state,  both  as  to  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of  qua- 
rantines and  the  varied  action  of  different  governments, 
when  in  I80O  a  convention  was  calleil  at  Paris  to  decide  if 
possible  upon  some  uniformity  of  principle.  It  consisted 
of  representatives  from  all  the  principal  European  powers. 
They  were  metlical  men,  and  with  them  were  associated 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  countries  represented  in 
France.  Confining  themselves  to  facts  generally  accepted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  mutual  concessions,  they  arrived  at  a 
code  of  international  sanitary  regulations  whi^h,  though 
since  modified  in  many  particulars,  has  remained  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  quarantine  legislation.  This  convention 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  subject,  and  was  followed 
by  another  gathering  in  Constantinople  in  1865.  At  this 
last  the  value  of  restrictive  measures  was  recognized,  and 
the  still  more  important  duty  of  applying  if  possible  at 
the  source  of  epidemics  all  the  dicta  of  public  hygiene  was 
strenuously  urged — to  stifle  them  in  their  exotic  cradles  by 
removing  the  causes  by  which  they  are  propagated,  and 
thus  diminish  the  zones  over  which  they  spread. 

In  looking  over  the  quarantine  legislation  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  New  York,  we  are  struck  with  the  freedom 
from  the  prejudices  and  formalities  which  so  long  marked 
all  European  enactments.  Each  principle  has  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  and.  though 
greatly  modified  of  late  years,  the  working  has  been  based 
on  the  experiences  afforded  by  some  epiilemic  just  passed. 

Prnphifhirtic  Vdlnc. — After  this  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  systems  of  quarantine,  their  prophylactic 
value  may  be  considered.  Various  opinions  exist  on  this 
point  in  Europe  and  this  country — the  one  denying  all  san- 
itary value  to  their  restrictions,  the  other  claiming  exag- 
gerated benefits.  On  looking  closer  at  the  school  opposing 
all  sequestration,  it  will  bo  found  that  its  opinions  are  based 
on  the  surroundings  and  climate  of  t)\Q\Y  pai'tlcnlnr  IncnU- 
tics — where,  from  the  nature  of  their  position  to  neighbor- 
ing countries,  no  restrictive  measures  could  be  applied  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  countries  situate  in  latitudes  where  the 
exotic  pestilences,  all  of  which  (incl  their  endemic  dwelling 
in  the  torrid  zone,  can,  with  the  exception  of  cholera,  find 
but  a  short  season  when  temperature  and  hygrometric  con- 
ditions favor  their  development.  Such  persons,  studying 
alone  from  their  own  standpoint,  attc:npt  to  apply  general 
principles  f>r  all  localities.  Quarantines  are  not  essential 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  nor  to  the 
localities  in  the  torrid  where  climate  and  temperature 
readily  make  cholera  and  yellow  fever  endemic. 

Value  of  Sequestration. — Sequestration  is  only  valuable 
in  localities  where  a  general  supervision  of  the  means  by 
which  disease  may  be  brought  is  easifi/  made,  and  which 
are  separated  by  a  natural  zone  from  suspected  districts. 
Such  are  localities  on  islands  or  in  cities  where  the  entrance 
of  the  disease  would  be  almost  wh  illy  by  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  topographical  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able this  isolation  from  contagious  diseases  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  consequently  it  is  illogical  to  impose  such 
conditions  upon  them.  Still  another  series  of  conditions 
would  modify  the  application  of  these  measures.  Such  are 
countries  situated  in  the  endemic  zone  of  the  disease  which 
it  is  desired  to  restrain.  Before  deciding  upon  its  applica- 
tion for  any  given  locality,  it  should  be  determined  whether 
it  does  not  already  exist  there,  it  may  be  in  complete  evo- 
lution or.  as  a  localized  germ.     To  apply  i-estrictive  mea- 


sures without  first  determining  these  facts  is  to  establish 

useless  barriers  and  renew  under  another  form  one  of  the 
principal  abuses  of  the  (dd  system.  If  the  generiil  prin- 
ciples expressed  are  correct,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make 
thejiarticularapplication.  Such  ap]dication  must  be  found- 
ed upon  the  nntural  history,  the  manner  of  transmission,  and 
the  ])eriod  of  incubation  of  the  disease,  and  in  shsijiing 
restrictive  measures  all  incidental  circumstances  must  bo 
borne  in  mind.  Wherever  rational  hygienic  measures  are 
faithfully  pursued,  not  only  at  the  source  of  the  infection, 
but  also  on  the  vessels  in  transit,  it  should  be  a  powerful 
modifying  element  in  the  restrictions  applied  to  passengers, 
cargo,  or  vessel  on  their  arrival  in  port. 

Qunritnfine  of  the  Pttrt  of  New  York. — The  quarantine 
department  of  the  port  of  New  York  consists  (if  a  board- 
ing-station at  Clifton,  on  Statcn  Island,  a  summer  board- 
ing-station on  a  station-ship  anchored  in  tlie  lower  bay,  4 
miles  below  the  Narrows,  and  two  artificial  islands — viz. 
Hoffman  Island,  of  about  'Sh  acres,  and  Dix  Island,  of 
about  3  acres.  The  burying-ground  is  at  Scguin's  Point, 
on  tho  south-eastern  part  of  Statcn  Island,  about  1  mile  N. 
of  the  Prince's  Bay  lighthouse.  Besides  these,  the  hos- 
pitals on  Ward's  and  Blackwell's  islands  are  used  for  the 
reception  of  certain  patients,  who  are  cared  for  under  the 
law  by  the  quarantine  department.  This  quarantine  was 
originally  established  to  guard  against  the  importation  by 
shipping  of  yellow  fever  or  any  other  infectious  distem- 
per in  irSi.  The  diseases  against  which  it  now  applies 
are  "  yellow  fever,  cholera,  tyjihus  or  ship  fever,  and  small- 
pox, and  any  new  disease,  not  now  known,  of  a  contagi'ous, 
infectious,  or  pestilential  nature."  In  the  management  of 
these  diseases,  of  which  the  four  named  are  subject  to 
treatment,  smallpox  patients  are  sent  to  the  smallpox  hos- 
pital on  Blackwell's  Island,  typhus  fever  to  the  emigrant 
hospitil  for  that  disease  on  Ward's  Island,  and  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  to  the  quarantine  hospital  on  Dix  Island. 
If  both  tho  latter  diseases  are  in  the  harbor  at  the  same 
time,  the  station-ship  is  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  one  of  tiiem.  The  two  artificial  islands  of  the  lic- 
partmcnt  are  wonders  of  artificial  construction.  They  arc 
built  on  the  W.  Bank,  .a  shoal  which  forms  the  western 
limit  of  the  ship-channel  (E.  Bank  being  on  the  ttther  side 
of  it),  and  at  the  time  of  their  construction  stood  in  water 
about  7  feet  deep  at  low  water.  l>ix  Island,  the  most 
southerly,  is  covered  by  a  hospital  structure  of  wood  one 
st'ory  high,  containing  eight  hospital  wards  100  feet  long, 
and  with  room  for  beds  on  each  side.  Two  additional 
buildings,  of  the  same  size,  are  used  for  attendants,  for 
store-rooms  and  kitchen,  and  for  the  engine-house.  The 
disinfection-chamber  (where  disinfection  is  ])ractised  with 
superheated  steam,  hot  water,  chhirine.  or  other  gases,  and 
liquid  disinfectants  as  required),  laundry,  and  workshop 
occupy  another  building  about  lOU  feet  long.  The  con- 
struction of  the  hospital  is  that  known  as  the  •'  American 
pavilion,''  of  which  style  this  is  an  improved  and  favor- 
able specimen,  the  general  plan  being  a  long  corridor,  with 
doors  along  the  sides  ojiening  into  the  wards,  which  are 
arranged  passable  to  each  other  and  at  right  angles  with 
it.  thus  giving,  by  the  windows  and  other  means,  the  most 
unobstructed  ventilation  to  a  hosjiital  built  in  a  location 
where  the  surrounding  conditions  of  hygiene  are  unex- 
celled. The  record  of  this  hospital  shows  the  ulTcct  of 
these  conditions  in  the  unexampled  recoveries  from  disease 
among  those  under  treatment.  Hoffman  Island  has  tliree 
large  brick  buildings  of  full  two  stories  each  for  the  recep- 
tion of  well  persons,  inchuUng  passengers  and  crew  of 
vessels  so  infected  with  epidemic  disease  that  their  disem- 
barkation is  required  before  it  can  be  stayeil.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  and  the  two  larger  ones  not  divided  into 
rooms,  each  story  being  a  large  ward,  in  which  berths  can 
be  placed  for  several  thousand  steerage,  and  the  third 
building  being  divided  into  rooms  for  the  other  passengers. 
These  islands  were  first  recommended  as  possible  by  Gen. 
Benham,  N.  Y.  engineer  corps,  in  the  New  York  assembly, 
Dec.  19,  1869,  who  furnished  working  estimate  and  plans, 
and  their  construction  was  commenced  in  1867.  and  com- 
pleted in  1874,  at  an  expense  somewhat  above  ."^l.ilOil.dUO. 

All  vessels  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  during  the  en- 
tire year,  and  all  vessels  from  any  place  in  Anicrica  in  that 
ordinary  range  from  which  they  pass  S.  of  Cajic  Hcniopcn, 
arriving  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 
of  November,  and  all  vessels  on  board  of  which  any  per- 
son shall  have  been  sick  of  quarantinable  disease,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation,  inspection,  and  decision  of  tlie  health- 
officer  of  the  port.  After  inspection  they  are  permitted  to 
proceed  without  detention  if  free  from  contagious  diseases 
to  the  public  health.  In  case  of  infectious  disease  being 
on  board,  the  measures  taken  arc  b:\sed  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  particular  case.  Tho  side  are 
removed  to  one  of  tho  quarantine  hospitals,  .and  if  there  is 
no  further  danger  apprehended  tho  vessel  is  allowed  to 
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pass.  In  summer,  with  yellow  fever  on  board  and  from  a 
port  where  yellow  fever  ]>rcvail.«.  the  vessel  discharges  her 
cargo  in  lighters  in  the  .streiini  before  going  todoek.and  is 
cleansed  carefully  and  her  bilges  washed,  besides  being 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  ventilated. 

The  importance  of  deci.ling  the  detention  and  measures 
necessary  in  each  case,  u]ion  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  it.  is  evident  in  the  case  of  yellow 
fever  and  cholera.  I'mlcr  the  ]>roccss  of  nuarantine  ]irac- 
tised  formerly,  and  in  the  East  still  in  use.  the  detention 
for  a  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  would  be  either  for  a 
month  or  perhaps  the  entire  season.  As  it  is  at  ijresent,  a 
single  case  of  cholera  having  occurred  before  arrival,  and  I 
a  period  elapsed  equal  to  its  time  of  incubation,  and  fol- 
lowed by  no  others,  would  only  secure  a  detention  long 
enough  to  furnish  an  accurate  ami  thorough  inspection  of  | 
the  vessel,  her  cc>ndition  and  that  id"  the  passengers.  In  ! 
case  of  an  e.vtcnsivo  and  fatal  epidemic  of  cholera  occur- 
ring on  a  vessel  arriving  in  warm  weather,  every  person  [ 
would  be  removed  to  Ilotfman  Island,  and  the  ve.«scl,  after 
purification,  permitteil  to  proceed  to  the  city.  The  jicople 
from  her  would  be  detained  until  no  more  disease  appeared, 
those  who  became  sick  being  at  once  removetl  to  Dix  Island 
in  the  steamboats  which  are  kept  for  this  purpose;  and  being 
under  circumstances  favoralile  for  the  suppression  of  the 
disease,  and  those  attacked  being  treateil  for  it  in  a  ])lacc 
suitable  for  cure,  there  would  result  the  least  detention  and 
fatality  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

All  the  advances  made  in  the  New  York  (piarantino  have 
had  for  their  motive  the  reduction  of  the  detention  and  an- 
noyance of  delay  in  cases  of  disease  which  tlic  fears  and 
traditions  of  the  populace  would  ni>t  jicruiit  ashore,  and 
which  were  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  popular  word 
"pest,"  while  at  the  same  time  conunertre  should  be  as 
little  embarrassed  as  possible.  Naturally  some  evils  crept 
into  the  management  of  affairs  so  delicate  as  the  adjust- 
ment between  business  interest  and  sanitary  requirement: 
but  tlie  march  of  improvement  has  at  last  placed  this  de- 
partment in  a  position  where  the  health-oflicrer  is  sustained 
in  all  his  official  acts  by  the  commcrcdal  interests  of  New 
York,  which  iind  in  his  jiass  a  [)rotecti(m  from  the  lian- 
gcrs  to  trade  which  would  follow  a  commerce  in  which 
there  was  no  sanitary  restriction.  Thus,  the  apparently 
incongruous  interests,  quarantine  and  commerce,  are  united 
at  this  port  upon  a  system  which  is  satisfactory  to  and 
adequate  for  both.  S.  Oaklkv  V.vsi>ei!i>oki.. 

(|uarle$  (Fra\cis),  b.  at  .Stewards,  Essex,  England,  in 
1^)\)2  :  was  educated  at  Christ  s  College,  Cambridge  :  stutlied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  a  member  of  the  suite  of  the  ' 
queen  of  Ischemia,  daughter   of  .James  I. ;  afterward   sec-   i 
retary  to  Archbishop  Usher  in  Dublin  ;  was  driven   frimi 
Ireland  with  the  loss  of  his  property  by  the  rebellion  of 
IGtl  ;   was  appointeil  ehronologist  to  the  city  of  L<»ndon  ; 
espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  reljcllion,  joining 
King  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and  suffered  setiuestratiim  of 
Ills    property.     D.  in   London  .Sept.  S,  164i.     -\uthor  of   | 
JJirhie    EiiihtriiiS   (lij.'Jo),     Tfte   Etivhiriiiiini  of   Medilntinne 
(11)41),  anrl  other  moral  works  filled  with  quaint  con«^eits, 
which  still  procure  theui   readers,  and  of   T!i*-   Loijut  ('an-   j 
vert  (lt)44).  a  defence  of  the   royal  cause. —  His  son  .lolf.v, 
b.  in  Esse.v  in  1024,  was  educated  at  t>xford,  ser\ed  in  the  | 
royalist  fcu-ces,  and  wrote  books  in  a  stylo  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.     1>.  of  the  ])lague  in  liondon  in  KilJa. 

Qiiiir'rvville,  )).-v.,  Eden  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  at 
southern  terminus  of  Lancaster  and  tjuarryvillo  Narrow- 
gauge  K.  U.,  ships  vast  quantities  of  lime. 

Qiiarlrnnas'tcr-Goiicral,  in  the  I'.  S.  .army,  has 

the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  . 
quaiterma^tcr's  department,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  means  of  transportation  by  land  ami  water 
for  troops  and  for  all  material  of  war:  it  furnishes  hitrsea 
for  artillery  and  cavalry  :  provides  :ind  supidics  tents,  camp 
anil  garrison  equipage,  forage  and  fuel,  and  all  necessary 
material  for  shelter  of  troops  :  it  builds  barracks,  hospitals,  | 
an<i  storehouses  ;  proviiles  wagons,  ambulances,  and  har- 
ness (except  fur  artillery);  constructs  and  repairs  roails, 
military  telegraphs,  railroails.  and  bridges,  docks  an<l  I 
wharves;  clothes  the  army:  and  is  charged  generally  with  I 
all  disbursements  attending  military  operations  not  ex- 
pressly assigneil  by  law  or  regulation  to  other  staff  ilepart- 
njents.  The  organization  of  the  department,  as  now  fixed 
by  law,  is  as  follows;  1  quartermaster-general,  with  rank 
of  brigadier-gener;il ;  4  assistant  qmirti'rmaster-generals, 
with  rank  of  cohmcl ;  8  deputy  <iuarlermasler-generals, 
with  rank  of  lieulenantcidonel :  14  quarternm''lors,  with 
rank  of  major;  :io  assistant  quartermasters,  with  rank  of 
captain.  There  is  iilsi>  for  each  regiment  of  iho  lino  a 
regimental  (luartermastcr.  selected  from  among  the  lieu- 
tenants of  thu  regiment,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a 
quartormastor-sorgoaut.  C.  U.  Sawtklle.       i 
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Quartet'  [It.  i/Kartflln].  in  music,  a  composition  writ- 
ten f.ir  only  four  instruments  or  voices,  thus  ilifferiug 
from  a  chorus  of  the  same  number  of  parts.  The  term 
is  sometimes  u.sed  in  reference  to  the  performers  them- 
selves. 

Quar'to  Sant'  Elc'na,  town  of  Sardinia,  province 
of  Cagliari.  about  ,)  miles  from  the  town  of  Cugliari.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  story  and  built  of 
crude  bricks,  the  streets  are  in  a  bu.l  condition,  ami  liic 
women  perform  both  the  agricultural  and  the  .lome^tic 
labor,  the  men  being  occupied  in  fishing,  bunting,  and 
lumbering.     P.  in  1S71,  till?. 

Quart/:.  ,«co  (!koi.ouv,  Chf.iik'.vl,  bv  Piiof.  T.  Stkiuiv 
lirxT,  I.I..1).;  and  Silica,  by  II.  Wiutz,  A.  M. 

Quartz,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     P.  810. 

Qiias'<|uet<Mi,  p. -v..  Liberty  tp.,  liuehanan  co.,  In., 
on  \Vap.^i|iinicon  Jliver. 

Quas'sia,  in  medicine,  the  wood  of  certain  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Simarubaccie.  .All  the  species  of  this  order 
are  noted  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  until 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century  quassia-wood  was  ob- 
tained from  QttanHtn  amttrtt,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  native  in 
I'anama,  Venexuela,  tluiana.  and  Northern  Itraiil.  Hut  the 
wood  of  Siiit'trulm  tj-rrfMn  being  ftumd  to  have  the  ^ame 
properties,  and  the  latter  being  a  tree  of  much  greater 
size,  the  quassia  of  commerce  is  now  almost  wholly  ob- 
t:iined  from  this  source.  S.  errrUu  is  a  tree  from  li'fty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  with  small  yellowish  and  g^eeni^h  Ib.wers. 
and  the  fruit  a  drujic,  black  and  shining,  and  about  as  big 
as  a  pea.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  bllOr  nth.  The 
wood  is  whitisli,  but  turns  yellowish  on  exposure.  It  has 
no  smell,  but  a  most  inten-e.  though  pure,  bitter  taste.  The 
bitterness  dcpenrls  upon  a  neutral  crystalliz:ible  principle 
callecl  tfii/inniiie.  Commercial  quassia-wood  consists  of  pieces 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  of  various  sizes.  For 
use  by  the  druggist  it  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  raspings 
or  turnings.  (Quassia,  like  other  pure  iegc(:ible  bitters, 
tends  in  small  rpiantily  t(»  excite  appetite  and  promote  ili- 
pestion.  In  large  dose  it  nauseates.  It  is  suuietinies  use<l 
in  medicine  as  a  stonmchic  bitter,  but  other  less  harsh  and 
disagreeable  bitters  are  generally  preferred.  Cups  turned 
out  of  the  solid  woi»d  are  sometimes  4-uiployed  to  prepare 
a  weak  quassia  infusion  by  simply  allowing  cold  water  i«t 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  them.  The  water  spi*cdily 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  bitter  principle,  un<l  may 
then  be  drunk.  EnWAUn  Cuius. 

Quatcr'iiions  [Lat.  t/ualcruio,  "a  set  of  four"]. 
The  calculus  i»f  quaternions  is  an  algebra  of  four  niiils, 
iin-ented  by  the  late  .^ir  William  itowan  ILiiuilton.  .An- 
drews professor  of  astronomy  in  the  I  niversity  of  Uiiblin 
and  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing and  investigating  the  relatitins  of  ."^pace.  direc- 
tional as  well  as  quantitative.  The  four  units,  in  the  eolu- 
nion  presentation  id'  the  subject,  are  the  unit  of  number 
and  three  unit-lengths,  denoted  by  i.j.  l:  taken  in  mutually 
]ierpen<licular  ilirections,  and  corre>pondiiig  to  the  three 
tlimensions  of  extensiiin  ;  but  any  boir  indepeiiilent  func- 
tions id'  these  units  nuiy  be  substituted  for  them. 

( 1 )  The  elements  of  qiialernituis  are  immhet-a  and  ilirrdnl 
ri'jlii  linen.  Uamillon  calls  numhers  .^ialaiis.  regarding 
them  as  forming  one  continuous  »ro/>-,  which  extends  from 
—  «  to  -f  »-.  .  He  refers  the  conception  of  number,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Kantian  princildes,  !••  Ihe  inluilion  of  Time, 
and  calls  ciunmon  algebra  the  .science  of  Pure  Time,  in 
contrast  to  geometry  as  the  science  of  Pure  .<pnce.  This 
view  forms  a  part  of  a  very  inleresiing  general  theory  of 
the  nature  of  mathematics,  but  the  principles  of  quater- 
nions have  no  necessary  dependence  on  it. 

(2)  A    right  lilU'.  regarded   relalively  to  i..li   Irnylh  amd 
ilirnlinn.  is  called    by  Hamilton  a  VliT.Ml.  bcrau-r  it  rr-p 
resents  that  operator  nliieh  cnrrirt  n  loon' 

nite  position  to  another.     A  vector  is  the  . 

sion  of  the  geumetrie  iliffer'urr  ■./  ^••••it 

ties.  Thus,  we  may  write  (using  the  sign*  in  the  gcouietrir 
sense) — 

AH  :=B-A,I1    ,(D-*)  +  A-  A»-I^  a: 

and  wo  have  IiA  ■  -  All.  as  in  Tartcslan  g«.ui»lrr,  which 
mav  be  rcgnnleil  as  onlv  iin  iiuperfwl  form  of  qualernb.iiv 
Two  vc-lors  are  equal  if  they  hove  the  samo  length  and 
the  same  direction, 

linnition  of   two 


,-;ince  a  \c.i..r  repre.'enis  the  relative  iintltlon  i 
loinls.   it   iiu..Uc-  Tiiiirr  di"tinr-t  numerVnl  '"r 


elemenL'i,    an-wcring    I 
The«i>  may  be  taken  uc 


any  ihieu  poiiil.»  lu  >pace, 
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QUATERNIONS. 


B=  (B  — a)  +  A,  C=  {C—  B)  +  B  =  (C  — a)  +  A; 
.  •  .  (C  —  A)  =  (C  — B)  +  (B— a),  or  AC  =  BC  +  AB. 

This  addition  includes  the  algebraic  addition  used  in  Car- 
tesian geometry  as  a  special  case.  The  theory  of  the  par- 
allelogram shows  that  the  addition  of  vectors  is  co»j»iu(«- 
ttve  ;  that  is,  that  a  +  ^  =  ^  -f-  a. 

If  a  =  0A.  and  ^  =  OB.  then  ^  — a=AB.  Again,  p  =  a-a 
-f  (1  —J-)  3,  where  x  is  variable,  is  the  equation  of  the  line 
Ai; ;  p  =  xa-f  ?/3  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  o.vb;  while 
an\l  rfctor  p  may  be  written  in  the  form  p  =  xa  -f-  y^  -(-  zy, 
provided  a,  ^,  y  are  not  complanar,  and  (in  particular)  in 
the  useful  form 

p  =  xi  +  2lj  +  zkj 

where  i,_/,  k  are  the  units  already  named,  and  a*,  y,  z  are  the 
jirojeetions  of  p  on  the  directions  i,j,  k,  and  represent  the 
three  scalar  elements  of  p. 

In  general,  p  =  a  represents  a  point.  p=/-f  a  curve,  p  = 
fix,  ij)  a  surface,  and  p  =/{x,  y,  z)  any  point  in  space,  / 
in  all  these  cases  denoting  a  vector  function. 

(4)  A  vector  a  mny  be  converted  into  any  other  vector^ 
(or  into  a  vector  geometrically  equal  to  3)  either  by  adding 
to  a  the  vector  3  —a,  or  by  mnftip/i/ing  it  by  a  factor  ^a~^, 
which  changes  its  length  in  the  required  ratio  and  turns  it 
through  the  required  angle  in  the  phine  a^.  This  factor 
involves  pouii  distinct  scalar  elements,  which  may  be  taken 
in  various  ways ;  for  exauiple,  as  the  ratio  of  the  lengths, 
the  angle  between  the  lines,  and  the  two  angles  which  de- 
termine the  aspect  of  the  plane.  It  is  therefore  called  a 
Quaternion. 

(o)  The  addition  of  quaternions  is  defined  by  the  for- 
mula {q  -\-  r)  a  =  (/a  +  la.  Thus,  if  /3  =  f/tt,  and  y  =  ra, 
then  P  +  V  =  (5  -f  >')a  ;  and  we  have,  as  for  vectors,  q  -\-  r 
=  r  +  q. 

The  midtt plication  of  quaternions  is  defined  by  the  for- 
mula pquL  ^  p,qa.  Thus,  if  ^  =  qa,  and  y  =  ra  —  pP  =  p-qa, 
then  r  =  pq.  In  common  algebra,  multiplication  is  asso- 
ciative, distributive,  and  commutative  ;  that  is,  it  obeys  the 
laws — • 

pqr  =  2).qr  =  jyq.r, 

(p  +  q)  [r  +  s)  =pr  +  ps  +  qr  -|-  re, 

pq  =  qp. 

Quaternion  multiplication  is  found  tn  be  associative  and 
distributive,  but  in  general  nox-commutative.  Hence,  in 
quaternion  formulas  the  order  of  the  factors  of  any  prod- 
uct must  be  carefully  observed.  But  sralar  factors  are 
subject  only  to  the  rules  of  common  algebra. 

(6)  If  o  and  ^  are  parallel,  pa^^  Is  reduced  to  a  single 
element ;  for  it  becomes  a  positive  or  negative  scalar. 
Thus,  scalars  may  be  regarded  as  special  forms  of  quater- 
nions. 

If  tt  and  ^  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  |3a-^  involves 
only  three  arbitrary  elements,  since  its  angle  is  given.  It 
occurred  to  Hamilton  to  consider  a  vector^  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  a&,  and  bearing  the  same  ratio  of  length  to  a 
unit-vector  that  /3  bears  to  a  as  a  mnltipller,  equivalent  to 
the  quadrantal  quaternion  ^a  ~  ^ :  and  this  procedure  he 
justified  by  showing  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
addition  and  multiplication.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
representation  of  a  coujtle  by  its  axis  in  mechanics.  To 
the  happy  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  this  substitution, 
which  makes  a  vector  (as  well  as  a  scalar)  a  special  form  of 
quaternion,  and  enables  us  to  express  any  quaternion  in 
terms  of  the  four  units  already  named,  and  to  combine 
scalars,  vectors,  and  quaternions  with  perfect  freedom,  the 
simplicity  and  power  of  the  system  are  largely  due.  The 
product  of  any  two  vectors,  again,  is  a  quaternion,  by  the 
principle  pq  =  r,  and,  conversely,  any  quaternion  may  be 
represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form  a/3,  which  is  often 
preferable  to  the  form  ^a  ~  ^. 

Again,  a  and  ^  being  any  two  vectors,  if  p'  and  ^"  are 
the  resolved  parts  of  3  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  o,  we 
have  /3a-  ^  =  p'a  -  1  -|-  p"a  ~  ',  of  which  the  first  term, being 
a  scalar,  is  called  the  Scalar  of  pa"'.  8/Sa  -  V,  and  the 
second  term,  being  a  vector,  is  called  the  Vector  of  ^a  -  *, 
Vpa-  '.  Thus,  any  quaternion  may  be  resolved  by  the 
formula 

q=^q-\-  Yq,  or  q  =  w  Jr  ^i  +  !/J  +  ^h 

a  form  which  exhibits  the  four  scalar  elements  of  q  as  co- 
efficients of  the  four  units,  1,  1,  /.  and  k.  We  have  also 
Bip  +  q)  =  i^p  +  S7,  V{;^  +  q)  =  Vp  +  V^. 

(7)  Any  quaternion  7  may  be  resolved  into  the  product 
©f  two  factors — a  stretching  factor,  called  the  Tensor  of 
q,  Tq,  which  changes  the  length  of  the  vector  on  which  q 
operates  ;  and  a  turning  factor,  called  the  Versor  of  7,  Vq, 
which  changes  the  direction  of  the  vector;  and  these  two 
factors  may  be  regarded  as  operating  in  either  order.  The 
tensor  of  a  vector  is  its  length,  and  the  versor  is  a  unit- 
length  in  tho  direction  of  the  assumed  vector.  We  have 
then 


q  =  Tq.Vq  =  Vq.Tq,  a  =  Ta.Ua  =  Ua.To,  T^=~,  V~  =  ^.-, 

and  in  general  T(pq)  =  Tp.Tq,  Vipq)  =  Vp.Vtj. 

A  tensor  is  always  a  positive,  or  more  properly  a  «i!jn- 
/e»«,  number.  If  a  and  ^  are  equal  in  length,  Ta  =  T^  ; 
if  they  are  parallel,  \'a=  ±  ^^ :  and  for  any  two  vectors, 
TUa  =  TU^  ^  1.  The  tensor  of  a  scalar  is  its  arithmetical 
value ;  the  versor  of  a  scalar  is  ±  1.  Again,  Sf^  =  Tf^.cos 
-=(y,  TVr/  =  Tj.sin-=:7. 

(8)  A  unit-vector,  regarded  as  a  quaternion,  is  a  «*'»ii'- 
iiii'eraor,  and  hence  its  s(iuare  is  an  inversor.  That  is,  if 
Ta  =  1,  a2  ^  —  1 ;  and,  in  general,  a^  =  —  T-a.  Ani/  unit- 
vector  {or  any  quadrantal-versor),  then,  is  a  representation 
of  |/  —  T,  which  thus  has  an  htjiiilly  of  diffrj'eut  real  traluen  ; 
but  all  these  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  symbolical 
tcalar  ]/  —  1,  which  is  without  interpretation,  and  which 
may  present  itself  in  quaternions,  as  in  ordinary  analysis. 
Hamilton  calls  scalars.  vectors,  and  quaternions  which  in- 
volve the  scalar  \^  —  1,  bincafarSy  bivectorn,  and  hiquatcr- 
nione.  But  the  e.\])cdiency  of  using  these  distinctive 
terms  is  doubtful,  since  the  imaginary  appears  to  be  u 
necessary  development  of  scalar  number.  This,  however, 
is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  remains  to  be  more  fully 
investigated.  Hamilton  has  generally  refrained  from  tho 
use  of  scalar  iniaginaries  in  his  applications. 

(9)  If  (',  J,  />■  arc  so  taken  that  rotation  from  J  to  /••  is 
positive  relatively  to  i  as  an  axis,  we  have  the  following 
important  relations; 

y  =~ji  =  h,jk  =  —  IJ  =  i,  ki  =  —  ik=  j, 

{!■  =f  =  i-2  =  ijk  =jki  =  kij  =  —  kji=  —  ikj  =  —  j!k  =  -1. 

(10)  Any  quaternion  q  may  be  written  in  the  form 
m  (cos  9  4-  a  sin  8),  where  m  —  Jq,  9  =  -^q,  and  a  (a  value  of 
V' — 1)  is  a  unit-vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  q 
(and=UVj);  or   again   in   the  form  a",  where  "  =  g,jii 

To  =  y^Tq,  and  Uo  =  V\q.  The  analogy  of  these  forms  to 
those  used  in  Cauchy's  calculus  of  imaginarics  will  be  im- 
mediately recognized.  Since  the  angle  of  the  product  of 
two  complanar  quaternions  is  obviously  the  sum  of  tho 
angles  of  the  factors,  we  have  at  once  the  rule  for  the 
multiplication  of  imaginarics  and  Do  Moivre's  Theorem; 
and  the  general  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry  are  readily 
deduced  from  the  same  simple  principle. 

(11)  The  CoxjifiATE  of  a  quaternion  {=Sq  —  Yq)  is  an 
important  form  in  the  development  of  general  equations 
and  in  effecting  reductions  in  particular  cases.  But,  with- 
in the  limits  necessarily  allotted  to  this  article,  it  is  best  to 
restrict  the  discussion  to  matters  of  general  principle  and 
a  few  of  the  most  primary  notations,  without  attempting  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  practical  working  of  the  calculus. 

(12)  Since  the  sum  or  the  product  of  two  quaternions  is 
a  quaternion,  it  follows  that  any  algebraic  function — and, 
by  the  doctrine  of  scries,  any  transcendent.al  function — of 
quaternions  is  a  quaternion ;  and  no  more  complicated 
orders  of  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  the  calculus,  at 
least  by  rllrect  functional  operations. 

We  have  considered  equations  of  the  forms  p  =  /r,  p  = 
/(.T,  J/),  p=/(x,  I/,  :).  But  the  forms  of  equations  most 
characteristic  of  quaternions  are  those  which  involve  ex- 
plicitly no  scalar  variables.  The  equation  ip  =  ",  where  a 
is  a  given  quaternion,  is  not  generally  possible,  being 
equivalent  to  four  srnlar  equations  in  three  variables,  un- 
less the  four  elements  of  n  are  connected  by  one  or  more 
relations  determined  by  the  form  of  *.  If  *  determines 
one  relation,  which  a  satisfies,  the  equation  is  determinate  ; 
if  two,  we  have  the  equation  of  a  curve  ;  if  three,  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface.  Thus,  a  scalar  equation  in  p  is  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface  ;  while  a  vector  equation  is  regularly  de- 
terminate, but  may  belong  to  either  of  the  other  classes. 
For  example,  Sa^p  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  afi; 
p2^„2^  or  S(p  + a)(p  — a)  =  0,  or  Tp  =  Ta  is  the  equation 
of  a  sphere  :  p  =  a  and  Vopp  =  y  give  but  one  point  each  ; 
Vap  =  -y  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  o,  pro- 
vided Y  is  perpendicular  to  a,  and  is  otherwise  impossible; 
V.Vo^Vap  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  afi.  The  general 
solution  of  a  quaternion  equation  of  the  first  degree  is  treat- 
ed fully  by  Hamilton  in  the  Elements,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  profound  sections  of  that  great  work. 

(l.^)  The  cllfferentlal  of  a  function  fq  is  a  linear  and 
homogeneous  function  of  df/.  but  not  generally  reducible  to 
the  form  fq-i^q,  on  account  of  the  non-commutative  cha- 
racter of  quaternions.     For  example, 

d(}2)  =  iq.q  -)-  q.Aq,  but  not  =  2q.iq, 

d(7  -  ')  =  —  5  -  '.d'/.y  -  ',  but  not  =  —  — . 
In  fact,  -^^  involves  not  only  o,  but  also  the  arbitrary 
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ratios  of  the  four  scalar  elements  of  iq.  Hence,  in  quater- 
nion differentiation  the  differential  alone  ij  sought;  while 
the  derivative  has,  in  general,  n.i  inclining,  unless  the  inde- 
pendent variable  is  a  scalar.  For  the  differentiation  of  an 
implicit  or  inverse  function  the  solution  of  a  linear  equation 
is  necessary. 

For  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  differential  a.s  a  fimlr 
fiincliriii,  }iamilton  has  deviscil  the  following  forniu'la  of 
definition,  in  which  dq  is  an  arbitrary  finite  quaternion; 

dA  =  lim^„[/(v  +  'i' )-/,}. 

This  definition  is  not  <'^senti:il  tii  quiiterninn  rlifferentiation, 
which  may  bo  sim|»lified  by  the  use  of  infinitesiinjiLs.  bat 
it  oxemplifies  Hamilton's  extreme  devotion  tJ  riuor  of 
demonstration.  an<l  it  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  the  method 
of  limits  that  has  been  proposed,  and  etjuivalont  to  the 
Newtonian  conception  of  a  fluxion. 

(M)  The  calculus  of  quatornions  may  be  regarded  in 
two  lights — as  a  contribution  to  mathematical  jjhilo.-iophy, 
and  as  an  instrument  of  research.  Its  value,  in  the  former 
point  of  view,  is  probably  undisputed;  and  it  has  hati  a 
strong  influence  in  deepening!:  the  channel  of  mathematical 
thought,  and  in  reducing  many  obscure  fpiestion.-*  in  first 
principles  to  their  true  element?:.  Its  utility  as  a  method 
was  long  regardeii  with  much  skepticism.  But  the  mathe- 
matical world  has  been  coming  mure  and  more  to  acknow- 
ledge its  value;  and  it  no  longer  seems  extravagant  to 
maintain  that  Hamilton's  profound  calculus  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  investigation  that  mathematicians 
have  yet  possessed,  anrl  that  by  which  the  next  great  ad- 
vance in  their  science  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Amf)ng  the  practical  merits  of  ijuaternions  may  be 
named — the  directness  with  which  this  calculus  seizes  on 
the  fundamental  relations  of  geometry  and  mochanius^ 
without  reference  to  arbitrary  axes  ;  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  its  conceptions  ;  its  power  of  embodying  in  one  sim- 
ple of|uation  all  that  is  expressed  by  several  ( generally  more 
comjdicated)  equations  of  ordinary  analysis ;  the  variety 
and  fafility  of  its  transformations,  whereby  the  leailing  theo- 
rems, including  those  commonly  esteemcl  the  most  diffi- 
cult, readily  emerge  from  the  axioms:  the  natural  promi- 
nence it  is  found  to  give  to  those  conceptions  which  have 
proved  themselves  the  most  fertile  as  principles  of  research; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  its  equations  can  be  trans- 
lated at  any  time  into  common  algebraic  language.  The 
whole  trigonometry  of  the  ]>lane  triangle  is  contained  in, 
and  easily  deduced  from,  tlie  single  obvious  equation 
a  =3  f -y.  Spherical  trigonumetry.  likewise,  is  embodied 
in  one  simple  equation.  The  tangent  to  a  curve  of  which  > 
p  is  the  variable  vector  is  dp.  while  the  curvature  of  a  curve 
and  the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  a  moving  point  are 
equal,  in  amount  and  direction,  to  I»(V.  ^hp-  ^^t'p'  !>"<!  fVp 
=  VspUt^s  f-  Ug'^pi  \>t'*y^ — which  is  one  of  the  general  formu- 
las of  the  common  differential  calculus — gives  at  once  the 
tangential  and  normal  accelerations.  The  equatii>ns  Sj3  ^ 
SVap  =  0  are  equivalent  to  the  six  general  equations  of 
statics:  and  2£  ml>(V  —  ^)  =  SValmDf-'a  —  01  -  0  to  the  six 
general  equations  (tf  dyiuimics.  So  coni])endions  and  so 
jiowerful  is  the  quaternionic  method  that  Hamilton  has 
bct^n  able,  in  the  compass  of  270  p:iges,  t'>  treat  tlie  higher 
geometry  very  fully,  and  the  leading  principles  of  analytic  ' 
mechanics,  in  such  a  way  iis  to  develop  the  great  modern  ; 
mcthipds  as  natural  outgrowths  from  what  has  happily  been 
termed  his  "  simple  and  symmetrical,  yet  massive, "calculus. 

The  <lrawback  to  the  use  of  quatcrnitms  lies  in  the  ncces- 
.•iity  of  forming  new  algebraic  habits — of  gaining  the  same 
command  of  quaternion  transformation*  that  the  skilful  | 
analyst  has  of  the  ordinary  methods.  This  difficulty  is  far 
less  formidable  than  it  seems  at  the  fir.-^t  glance  :  but  for  its 
complete  reninval  we  must  look  to  the  study  of  quaternions 
by  young  mathemafieians,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  uni- 
versities will  soon  more  decidedly  encourage. 

n.'O   The  first  publication  on  the  subject  of  quaternions 
was  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Ruyal  Irish  Academy  in 
LSI.'i  (  Tntnti.,  vol.  xxi..  ISIS).     Hamilton's  l,r>tnrv»  n»  Qmi-  \ 
Uniiona  ( I>ublin,  Hodges  and  Smith)  ajipeared  in  |H.'»3,  and  i 
hia  Kli-mentii  iif  Qnntrruionn  |  I,iindt>n.  Longmans)  in  IS68.  ' 
The  former  of  these  works  is   still  valuable  for  its  preface, 
containing  an  account  of  the  researches   which  led  up  to 
the  concepti'in  of  (pialernicms,  for  its  philosophical  iliscus- 
sions,  for  the  variety  of  interesting  lights    in  which  the 
fundamental  prinrjplcs  of  the  subject  are  presented,  and 
for  its  characteristic  style,  breathiiig  the  remarkable  genius 
of  its  author,  but  made  wonrin'Mnc  by  its  excr«<nivo  fiilnens 
of  expression  ami  by  a  singular  profurtion  tif  parentheses, 
italics,  an<i   capitals.      As    a    systennitic   exposition   it   is 
wholly  superseded    by  the  later    volume,  which   ccmtains  ; 
also  many  new  developments  i  notably,  the  remarkable  gen- 
eral solution  of  a  linear  equation  and  the  physical  appli- 
cations), and  is  truly  encyclopiedic  In  the  rank'''  and  vti-f 


ness  of  its  learning.    The  author  died  jurt  as  this  work 

was  on  the  eve  of  publication,  leaving  it  a  few  pages  short 

of  completion.       Tail's    Elemrm4irtf   TrrtHi»r  on   QuatTniotn 

(Clarendon  Press,  ist;";  IM  ed.  1h::1)  if  much  ("hortcr  than 
Hamilton's  great  volume,  being  limited,  in  the  treatment  of 
general  principles,  to  matters  of  the  first  practical  import- 
ance, and  is  invaluable  l'»  the  student  who  wishes  to  gain 
a  icorA/ny  knowledge  ..f  the  new  calculus.  The  principal 
original  value  of  this  work  is  in  the  phvstcal  application^ 
(to  electro-dynamics,  etc.i,  where  i»r<.f.  Tait  ha«  miidt-  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  dcveloj.ment  of  ibt-  quater- 
nionic method.  Kelland  and  Tait's  Ltri,tfurti>»„  tn  l^nnff^r- 
nioHn  (Macmillan  A  To..  IsTiti  is  meant  for  beginnetF.  It 
closes  with  a  valuable  chaj.ter  by  I'rof.  Tait.  not  included 
I  in  his  own  treatise.  The  reader  is  further  refernd  to  an 
I  article  by  Hamilton  in  .Nichol's  fyrfopft^lia  or  thr  I'htfMiml 
I  Scitm-fn  (London  and  (Jlasgow.  iH.'i-):  and,' for  an  "inler- 
estini;  account  of  Hamilton  and  of  his  variooM  rcmarkahlo 
scientific  achievements,  to  the  Knrth  /triti»h  li^rinr  f«r 
Sept.,  IHfiO:  also  to  the  f'rorfrUititjM  n/  the  Luntlmt  Math*-- 
matirfil  .S'ociVri/  (vol.  iv.  p.  .1S| )  for  a  propoj^ed  exten«i»tn 
of  quaternions,  under  the  name  of  biquatcrnions(not  uwd 
in  Hamilton's  sen.-^e  of  the  word),  by  l'r<tf.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
founiie<l  on  a  distinction  between  equal  vectors  not  partt 
of  the  same  line.  (See  also  the  article  yiAiiTATivK  Ai.- 
«KBiiA.)  J,  M.  Pkiiuk. 

Qiiatre  Bras.     See  Wvtkiu.oo. 

QuHlrcCagrs'  dc  Ureau,  Ue  t  Jkan  Uhis  Auwamo. 
b,  at  lierthezeme.  department  id'  tiard,  France.  Kcb.  10, 
1810;  studied  me«)icine  ami  natural  science  at  Strasburg. 
Toulouse,  and  J'aris ;  made  extensive  scientific  voyages 
along  the  coasts  of  the  .\tlantic  and  Mediterranean,  in 
Italy,  un<i  Sicily,  and  was  appointed  profe^hor  of  natural 
history  at  the  Lycee  Xupoleou  in  |sjt>,  and  in  iHoJ  at  the 
Historical  Museum  of  anatomy  and  ethnology.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  several  have  been  translated  into  Kng- 
lish  :  Stnirenirg  r/'nii  ^'titurufiiitr  (IS.»-|;  l.oniion,  lN,'i7), 
M^tftmurphoae  tic  C //omiii*-  et  f/rn  Auimnux  (iSfi^;  London, 
by  H.  Lawsun.  lSt)4),  IliKtuirr  lic  V Humtnr  (I8CU:  New 
York,  by  Miss  K.  Youmans.  IS7.JI.  ("hnrUi  /Jariein  (1870), 
Lit  }itirc  ju-niHu:nne  (|S7lJ,  Cranitt  Kthica  (1876). 

Qiintrem^re'  (Ktiknne  Maud,  b.  at  Paris  July  12, 
17>'2;  studied  t)riental  languages:  became  profe.«sor  ttf 
(J reek  at  llinien  in  iJ^Olt,  of  Hebrew,  t'haldaic.  und  Syriar  nl 
the  College  de  France  in  ISiy.  of  Persian  at  the  .^ehool  of 
the  Living  Oriental  Languages  in  Is27.  1>.  at  Paris  Sept. 
IS,  ISo7.  He  wrote  fiffhfrche^  aur  la  Lnntftte  tt  In  Lilt/- 
ratitre  tlr  l' h'<fi/ptr  { ISllS),  Mfmoii'r*  fjeot/rnpfii't/tirm  rf  hint-t. 
riif  iie»  Mur  i'£ifi/f>tf  (IMJI).  ObserratiiniH  mtir  iftirlifti^M  /'..i'nf« 
(/»■  Af  fUofjrnpftir  </*•  f /Cyifftir  ( '.^121 ;  edited  and  translated 
Itashid  ed-Din's  IliHtnitr  lien  Mout/ols  ni  J*er»r  {XS'.iCt)  and 
JMakri/.i's  Histoiif  drn  Sou/taut  Mamiuukji  (1837— !")• 

Qiintreniere  dc  Qiiincy  {Ant<m>k  Chrvsostomei.  b. 
at  Paris  Oct.  2S,  17.'..'>:  studied  archirtdogy  and  art:  look 
part  \  cry  actively,  but  always  as  a  staunch  royalist,  in  the 
various  movements  of  the  Revolution  :  was  appointed  ou- 
pcrinten(^ent  of  public  monuments  in  1SI6;  prnfc-isor  of 
archa'oltigy  in  the  Uoyal  Library  in  ISIS;  censor  in  IS2I. 
1).  at  Paris  l>ec.  2S.  ISl'.t.  His  most  remarkable  work^  are 
Lr  Jupit'-r  o/i//*.;>iV(i  (  ISl  1).  /'-  I' fnntntin,,  tiiniM  t»»  /tfiuj-- 
Arts  (IS2.'l:  translated  into  Knglish  in  1837  by  C.  Krnl\ 
/iaphnet (\^2i),  roiiorfi  (!f*34),  .W.VAr/-,1»7»-f  1S35).  Munn- 
iiifiiti  rt  Oitn-iujrH  tVArt  antiijtif  rrmtittUt  (IS26-2H). 

Qua'ver,  in  mnsic.  a  note  which  in  point  of  duration 
is  an  eighth  of  a  scmibrevc,  a  quarter  of  a  minim,  i*T  the 
half  of  a  crotcliet. 

Qiu-bro',  I'roviuce  of,  formerly  l*ower  <*anndn 
or  I'aiinda  r.a>t,  the  seciind  in  ponulation  t.f  the  }.ro»  ■ 
inces  of  the  hoiuiuion  of  Caniida,  hii\inn  un  e-timtHed 
area  of  2lO,UUll  sq.  m.  It  lies  uluio^l  entirely  in  the  \  ul 
lev  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extendi  indefinitely  northwar^l 
toward  Hudson's  Hav.  \-  boun.led  K.  by  Lnhmdor  and  the 
K\x\M  nf  St.  Lawrence.  S.  K.  by  New  Rrun-wick.  -Maine, 
and  New  Hamp.-hire,  S.  for  a  «hort  extent  by  Ihr  <\n\c* 
of  .New  York  and  Viruiont.  and  S.  W.  by  Ihr  pn.wnce  of 
Ontario,  from  which  il  is  fur  ihc  most  part  »rp»nilcd  by 
the  naviirab'e  river  Ottawa.  .„.       ,       , 

(!r„lu.,s  <•»'/  rhv"  't  /»V-M/r../*A.v. -The  \c^v\  oounlry 
(the  Champaign  of  Canada  M.n  eilhcr  #idp  of  ihr  Si.  Uw- 
rence  U  limited  bv  a  ranije  of  m  .unlmn*— Ihc  l.aur«nltdr« 
on  the  N.  and  ihe  Notre  l»ame  rain:e  on  the  S.  The  former 
aro  conneetel  bv  transverse  -ptir-  with  Ihc  Admitidaek 
<vstem  ■  the  lalirr  are  «'onliniioupi  with  ihr  tirren  and 
While  mountain-.  The  great  n.>rthem  hill  rt-r-.n  i-  ^>m 
poseil  tif  Laurontian  riH-k-.anl 
in  low  fertile  valln.v.  but  il   nf 

limber.      On  Ihe   S,  K.  "f  ihP  t  I ,.... 

the  St    LawreneP  .►o.-ur*  ihr  w.mm|ch|  hill  fMMinlr>  rullr  i  i',. 
-.M.'iu'..rie-       and    *[iM    fAfthrr    K     and    "^  .    tho    •y-i'--'- 
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Townships,"  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the  southern  hills.  The 
crystalline  rot-k?  of  this  region  arc  softer  than  those  of  the 
Laurentides,  ami  the  country  is  a  succession  of  fei-tile. 
prosperous  valleys,  with  hills  densely  tiDibered  ancl  rocks 
bearing  copper  ores,  iron,  galena,  small  quantities  of 
silver  and  gold,  many  varieties  of  marble  and  serpentine, 
and  excellent  granites,  slates,  ami  soapstones.  Tho  clmin- 
paij;n  country  is  for  the  most  part  prorUietive.  thi)ugh  much 
injured  by  generations  of  improvident  and  unskilful  til- 
lage. Bog-iron  ore,  sandstone,  limestouo,  etc.  are  found. 
The  Uaspe  jieninsula  is  a  rocky  but  fertile  region,  much 
resembling  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  having  small 
amounts  of  gold,  with  petroleum  from  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone, and  also  sandstone,  shell-marl.  etc. 

Crown  and  other  Lands. — Three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
Quebec  consist  of  crown-lands,  the  timber  of  which  is 
sold  by  agents,  who  have  also  the  power  to  sell  lands  to 
settlers  and  others,  the  settlers  having  easy  terms  granted 
thom  for  payment.  There  are  also  limited  areas  of  free- 
grant  lands  which  are  given  away  to  actual  settlers.  Some 
lands  .settled  under  the  French  refjiniv  are  held  in  fiefs 
and  seigniories,  other  lauds  in  free  and  common  socage, 
and  others  still  are  held  by  letters  patent.  Since  ISoO  there 
has  been  an  extensive  colonization  of  ne\7  lands,  mostly  by 
French-speaking  natives  of  the  provincx'.  The  newly-set- 
tled tracts  are  the  valley  of  the  u])pcr  S:ignenay,  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Maurice,  that  of  the  Ottawa,  jiarts  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,  the  Matapediac  Valley  and  vicinity  in  the  E.  of 
the  province,  and  the  fertile  but  rocky  peninsula  of  Gaspg. 
Cliinnte. — The  climate  of  this  tirovinee  is  severe  in  the 
long  winter  au'l  warm  in  the  summer,  except  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawren-e,  where  the  summers  are  usually  cool.  The 
valley  of  the  upper  Sagueuay  is  sheltered  from  the  N. 
winds,  and  hence  has  a  mild  eliuiate.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  south-eastern  counties  to  the  N.  of  Vermont,  and 
of  the  Oaspe  region.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  i)otatoes.  buck- 
wheat, dairy  products,  fruit,  and  wool  are  extensively 
raised,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  largely  exported  to  the 
TJ.  S.     Indian  corn  does  well,  but  ni>t  in  .all  parts. 

Terrttm-Hil  Dlvhions. — Quebec  is  divided  into  64  coun- 
ties, inclusive  of  Saguenay,  Labrador  (the  S.  coast),  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  exclusive  of  the  proposed  coun- 
ties on  the  island  of  Anticosti.  The  counties  are  represen- 
tative and  registration  districts,  the  province  being  for 
judicial  purposes  divided  into  20  districts.  Superior  courts 
and  courts  of  general  sessions  and  queen's  bench  are  held 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  parts  of  tha  colony  settled 
by  the  French  are  divided  into  seigniories  and  parishes, 
the  latter  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but 
only  on  requisition  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  English-settled  regions  are  divided  into  townships, 
which  are,  when  practicable,  ten  miles  square.  Both  the 
civil  and  the  common  law  are  administered  in  the  courts. 
The  provincial  government  has  its  seat  at  Quebec.  It  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive 
council  or  ministry  of  seven  members.  The  provincial 
parliament  consists  of  a  legislative  ccnincil  of  2t  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  life,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  6o 
elected  members.  To  the  Dominion  Parliament  Quebec 
sends  20  senators  and  fij  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Ei:cleffia8tic(d  Affairs. — The  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  province  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  1871  they  num- 
bered 1,019,852,  the  Protestants  169.232,  Jews  549,  and 
ail  others  1883.  The  Anglican  Church  has  a  bishop  at 
Montreal  (metropolitan  of  Canada)  and  another  at  Quebec. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  at  Quebec  and 
bishops  at  Montreal,  Ottawa  {diocese  partly  in  Quebec), 
Three  Rivers,  St.  Hyaeinthe,  and  Rimou.ski.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  is  a  brauch  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  is  inde|iendent. 
The  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  the  varitms  i\Icthodist 
churches,  and  others  have  but  little  strength  in  this  prov- 
ince as  compared  with  Ontario. 

Edncfition  is  under  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  as- 
sistetlbyacouncilof  21  members — 14  Roman  Catholics  and 
7  Protestants.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a  moderate 
tax,  and  in  small  municipalities  are  assisted  by  a  government 
contribution.  If  a  majority  of  the  local  school  commissioners 
arc  conceived  by  the  minority  to  manage  the  schools  too 
decidedly  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect  or  Church, 
they  are  alh)wed  to  establish  dissenticut  sclnnds.  There 
are  two  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant  normal  school 
supi)orted  by  the  (irovince.  The  other  public  schools  are 
called  primary,  model,  and  special  schools  (agricultural, 
high,  commercial,  industrial,  classical,  reformatory,  etc.). 
The  classical  schools  in  1809  numbered  15.  There  are  two 
Protestant  universities — the  University  of  Bishop's  College 
at  Lennoxville,  and  the  McUill  University,  to  which  are 
affiliated  McGill  College,  Montreal.  St.  Francis  College  and 
Grammar  School  at  Richmond,  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 


I  and  the  Congregational  College  at  Montreal,     The  Laval 

I   University   at  Quebec    is    a   Roman    Catholic    institution. 

I  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  a 

j  few  Protestant  schools   known   as  colleges,  some  of  them 

!  large  and  prosperous  institutions,  and  others  merely  cmu- 

i  mcrcial  or  grammar  schools.     The  religious  of  the  various 

'   Roman  Catholic  orders  of  nuns  sustain  a  large  number  of 

schools  for  young  ladies,  many  of  them  of   high  order. 

:   There  are  6  Roman   Catholic  seminaries  for  priests,  and 

attached   to   the   universities   there   are  medical   and   law 

schools  and  Protestant  divinity  schools. 

Induntri/auif  Commerce. — The  accessible  Dominion  returns 
upon  these  subjects  do  not  fully  discriminate  between  the 
statistics  of  the  various  provinces.  But  the  trade  of  Quebec 
is  enormous,  and  in  1S71  it  afforded  50.211  per  cent,  of  the 
wholecustoms  revenue  ofthe  Dominion,  although  a  large  jiart 
of  the  goods  dutiable  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  consnnicd 
in  Ontario  and  the  X.AV.  provinces.  The  exj)orts  (chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  the  U.  S.,  and  British  and  Spanish  Wcf-t 
Indies)  are  manufactured  forest  jirodncts,  tish  and  fish  oils, 
horses,  wool,  furs,  cattle,  hides,  shijiping.  grjiin.  flour,  jind 
the  ores  of  metals.  A  large  proportion  of  these  arc  pro- 
duced in  Ontario. 

HiHt'irij. —  In  1634.  Jacques  Cartier  entered  and  named 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  ami  took  possession  of  the  (Jasfic 
country  for  the  French  king.  In  tlie  f(dlowing  year  he 
entered  and  named  the  gulf  ami  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  saileil  as  far  up  as  where  Montreal  now  stands.  In 
1541  the  French  temporarily  colonized  the  country,  but 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  at  Quebec  in  ItJO.s.  In 
1627  the  viceroyalty  was  abolished,  Canada  was  granted  to 
the  '•  Com])nny  of  One  Hundred  Partners."  and  the  feudal 
system  established.  In  1629,  Quebec  was  taken  by  the 
English,  but  in  1632  was  restored  by  treaty  to  the  French. 
Montreal  was  settled  in  1642.  From  1640  to  1701  the 
French  colonists  were  engaged  almost  cnnstautly  in  bloody 
warfare  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were  the  allies  ofthe  Eng- 
lish colonists  in  what  are  now  the  U.  S.,  and  the  hered- 
itary enemies  ofthe  Algonkins,  allies  of  the  French.  The 
frequent  wars  between  (Iieat  Britain  and  France  during 
this  period  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  the  French  in 
Canada  gave  and  received  many  cruel  blows  in  the  con- 
tests with  the  English  colonies  to  the  southward — contests 
embittered  by  the  religious  bigotry  of  both  parties.  In 
1759,  Quebec  was  taken  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  in  1760.  Can- 
ada was  surrendered  to  the  British — a  surrender  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  The  jieople  were  kept  un- 
der military  rule,  which  caused  the  greatest  discontent, 
but  in  1774  the  "Quebec  act"  establisheil  the  civil  law  and 
granted  religious  freedom  lo  the  Roman  Csitholics.  The 
denunciation  of  this  act  by  the  Philadelphia  Congress  in 
that  year  efl'eetually  alienated  the  Canadians  fi'om  any 
sympathy  with  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent efforts  of  Franklin  and  others,  who  promised  all  that 
the  Canadians  had  demanded,  failed  to  accomplish  any- 
thing toward  drawing  Canada  into  the  union  of  the  more 
southern  colonies,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Revolutionists 
,  entirely  failed  (1775-76).  In  1701,  owing  to  jealousies  be- 
(  tween  the  English  and  French  sjieakiug  colonists,  the  prov- 
j  inee  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  rep- 
resentative governments  were  establishe(L  But  the  mutual 
jealousies  caused  by  diflerenccs  of  rr.ce  and  religion  still 
existed,  and  in  1S37-39  numbers  of  the  Catholic  ]>arty 
joined  with  the  republicans  of  Upper  Canada  in  insurrec- 
tion, the  causes  of  French  discontent  being  chiefly  the  es- 
tablishment of  Anglican  rectories  in  Upper  Canada  upon 
government  lands  and  the  proposed  reunion  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  union  was  accomplished  in  1841.  and  Lower 
Canada  took  the  name  of  Canada  East,  but  tlie  local  gov- 
ernment was  abolished,  and  the  seat  of  government  ofthe 
province  of  Canada  was  established,  first  at  Kingston 
(1840-43),  then  at  Montreal  (1843-50).  then  at  Toronto 
(1850-52).  and  then  at  Quebec  (1850-58)  ;  but  in  the  latter 
year  Queen  Victoria  named  Ottawa  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  government.  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  Canada 
East,  especially  at  the  proposal  of  the  English-sjieaking  - 
residents  to  establish  representation  according  to  ]io].ula- 
tion — a  measure  which  would  give  great  preponderance  to 
Canada  M'est.  This  discontent  led  to  the  division  (in  1867) 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  from  that  of  Ontario,  iind  the 
formation  of  the  Dominion  Government.  (See  Canada, 
DoMTMON  or.)  This  change  has  led  to  the  happiest  results. 
Local  jealousies  have  been  ap]ieased  and  most  unexpected 
commercial  prosperity  has  followed. 

The  capital  is  at  Quebec.  White  pop.  in  1640,  about  .300  ; 
in  1661.  less  than  2500;  in  1665  (first  census),  3261  ;  in 
IfiOS.  L3.815;  in  1719,22.000;  in  1744,  nearly  50,000  ;  in 
1754.55.0(10;  in  1760  (at  the  conquest).  67.000  ;  in  1770, 
91.078;  in  1791.  125.000  (120.000  speaking  French);  in 
1806  (accordins  to  Bonchette),  250.1)00:  in  1825,  450,000; 
in    1821.   397.000   (estimate    of    W.  Kingston);    in    1831, 
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it^-  -t  ;  w"",'-'.'  •  '°  '■^■*^-  ^''^'•■'•^"  ("'•  Kinsston) :  in  1851 
SGSson  fW.  Kingston):  in  ISfil.  J,lll,5«(;  f«ns..s) :  in 
Ihil  (Dominion  census),  1.191,57o.  Between  the  years 
1801  anil  1871,  says  Kingston,  not  less  than  ldO,UU0" 
sons  i-emovcj  from  Lower  Canada  to  the  U.  S. 


per- 


Ciiari.es  W.  Greene. 
Qlipbec,  county  of  the  province  of  Quehec,  Cana.In 
cxlt-n.lmg  X.  W.  from  8t.  Lawrence  Hiver  and  reacliin.' 
far  into  the  northern  wililernes.f.  Much  of  its  surface  is 
hoM  anil  broken,  presenting  remarkable  scenery.  Cap 
Quebec.     P.  exclusive  of  city,  19, fil)7;  total  p.  711.406. 

Quebec,®  city,  capital  of  the  j.rovince  of  the  same 
name,  was  foun.lc.l  .Inly  :i,  lIlD.S,  by  .<amuel  ile  Cham|)luin 
of  liroccago  in  .Saintouge,  France,  who  became  ciiually  fa- 
mous as  a  geographer,  a  navigator,  an,l  a  discoverer.  "The 
city  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  its 
conllucnce  with  the  ,St.  Charles.  2.JI)  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Point  des  .\lout-,  ISO  mile*  N    !■' 
of  .Montreal,  lat.  iC,"  4S"    17'"  .■!.     Mean   tompe.-aUire'  in 
winter,  10°  ;  in  summer,  fis"  F.     Mean  temperature  of  the 
year,  :i9°.     Until  1791,  Quebec  was  the  capital  of  Canada, 
then  known  under  the  name  of  the  province  of  Queba;:' 
the  confederation  of  the  liritish  jirovinces  in  LsfiT  restored" 
it  to  its  former  honors  in  Eastern  Canada;  it  (hen  resumed 
its  place  as  capital  and  seat  of  government  ut'  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.     The  city  is  very  picturesquely  situated  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  at  the  N.  E.  cxtrcuiitv  of  a  narrow 
but  elevated  table-land,  which  for  about  S  m"ilos  forms  tho 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Rouge.     Capo 
Diamond,  the  eastern  end  of  this  prom.mtory,  Ts  .•i:i.'i  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  to  which  it  presents  a  nearly 
precipitous  face;  it  slopes  more  gr.adually  toward  the  lit-  j 
tie  river  St.  Charles,  so  named  from  the  grand  vicairc, 
Charles  de  Boues.     The  Indians,  says  Layard.  on  account  • 
of  the  multitude  of  its  windings,  called  it  Cahir-Cantiat.f  | 
Opposite  Capo  Diamond  the  St.  Lawrence  is  contracted  to  . 
a  brea.lth  of  1133  yards  2  feet  9  inches  from  tho  Queen's  | 
to  .MoKenzie's  wharf,  but  immediately  below,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Charles,  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and 
beautiful  basin  more  than  2.50U  yards  wide,  forming  a  ca- 
jiacious  and  e.tcellont  harbor,  in  which  the  spring  tides 
rise  18  feet.     Qiiobee  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town.     The  upper,  which  occupies  the  highest  part  of  tho 
;vroinontory,  is  surrounded  by  high  and  massive  walls,  and  ! 
until  lately  had  five  very  picturesque  gates — Prescott  (Jato, 
rebuilt  by  Gen.  Robert  Prescott  in  1797:  St.  Louis  (rate, 
which  dates  from  tho  era  of  Frontenac  (lfi9i);  St.  .John's 
Gate,  of  the  same  date,  but  rebuilt  in  ISfiO  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Quebec  according  to  plans  sanctioned  by  the 
royal  engineer  department;   Palace  Gate,  which  existed  in 
17l!il.  but  was  rebuilt  about  ISIj;  and  Hn|,e  (iate,  built  in 
17SI)  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Henry  Hope.     Tho 
lower  town,  the  seat  of  wholesale  commerce  and  shipping, 
is  built  around  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  reclaimed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  constructiim 
of  wharves.     On  the  St.  Charles  side  the  water  at  tlood-tido 
until  ISKi  washed  the  very  foot  of  tho  rock,  but  frmn  time 
to  time  wharf  after  wharf  has  been  projected  toward  low- 
water  mark,  and    foundations  maile  sufficiently  solid   on 
which  to  build  whole  streets  where  seagoing  vessels  for- 
merly rocle  at  anchor  ;  at  the  end  of  some  wharves  there 
is  as  much  as  iO  feet  of  ivater  at  low  tide,  and  the  water 
in  the  harbor,  if  anything,  is  too  deep,  if  such  could  bo 
rockoneil  a  fault.  i 

The  arrivals  of  ships  from  sea  at  Quebec  nvoragc  about 
I2nu  to  1 3011,  a  large  proportion  of  which  arc  oceau-steain- 
ors,of  very  large  tonnage.     Over  and  above  tho  .Vllan  line, 
one  (*f  which  lea^'es  tin;  port  in  summer  every  Satiirflay  at 
10  A.  M.,  there  are  two  other  English  lines.     Tho  »!/.«  of 
tho  harbor  and  its  depth  can  be  estimated  from  tho  fact 
that  tho  Great  Eastern  rode  securely  in  it  for  several  days 
in  IMlil.     (Quebec  is  accessible  all  the  year  round  by  means 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Itailway  and  its  magnificent  Pullman   ' 
cars.     During  tho  summer  months  tho  superb  steamers  i 
owneil   by   tho    liiehelieu   t^i.  bring  every  morning  their  j 
myriads   id'  wealthy  tourists   attracted   by  the   unrivalled 
scenery  of  t^uebec.  its  historical   memories,  and  it-i  forlifl-   '■ 
caiirin-',  beautiful  drives,  a|id  tho  sea-bathing  in  tho  lower 
St.  Lawrence.  I 

Quebec  for  more  than  a  century  was  tho  Gibraltar  of   1 
French  power  in  America,  until  its  capilolaii.in  by  Cheva-   ' 
lier  .le  Kam-ay  to  lirig.  (ien.  T..\vn-iiid  .m  Sept.  IS,  I7.V,I,  ! 
five  days  after  the  defeat   of  tho  French  uniler  tho  chival- 
rous mari|uis  of  .Montcalm  on  the  Heighlsof  .\brallam.  the 
13th  of  that  month,  1   milo  from  the  city  walls,  where  a 


•  According  to  tho  POre  Lacombo  (1R74),  Qurl/fc  Is  derlv.^d 
from  tho  native  word  l:rp<}k  or  jt-r/w-*  ("it  Is  elns.-O"),  t)i>onuse 
t)»o  river  aop'-ars  to  bo  closf<l  l)y  Caix'  Diaiuoiid  in  Uflccndintf, 
and  liy  He  d'Orli''nns  in  d.  srendinvr.— Klis. 

l  .Vccordirii,'  (o  >!:ii->r  <  ir:itoiio,  f,  S    \ 


sma  1  monument  oommctnorutcs  tho  death  of  his  heroic 
rival.  The  f.irtress  has  played  a  remarkable  pari  in  lb. 
military  annals  of  .North  .Vineriea,  both  under  its  Fren.l, 
and  English  masters.  More  than  once  under  its  frownin  - 
I  battlements  some  of  the  in  .st  warlike  races  of  the  Ol  I 
I  World  or  proudest  of  the  .New  have  met  in  hostile  array, 
the  citadel,  wineh  occupies  ab  ml  411  acres  on  ihe  loflie-l 
plateau  of  Cape  Diaaioud.  and  its  outlying  forlineations 
were  originally  desigiie,!  by  Ihe  famous  French  engineer 
'  Vauban,  and  several  military  strategists,  De  Low  Levas- 
[  seur,  De  CallifTcs,  etc.,  added  much  to  Ihem  «ubs'e.,uently. 
Ihe  modern  eita.lel  and  its  surroun.Uiig  walls,  etc.  ore 
chiefly  duo  to  the  imperial  government  of  Britain,  and 
are  built  on  plans  approve.!  by  the  duke  of  VVellinglon  in 
1S23.  Quebec  is  one  of  the  tew  walled  cities  on  Ilio  con- 
tinent;  from  its  position,  and  especially  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  casomated  forts  «i  Levi  in  IS(17-«n.  anil  its 
armament  of  rifled  artillery,  it  is  supposed  I-.  be  the  strong- 
est fortress  in  North  .\nierica.  The  place,  though  provided 
by  n:ituro  with  one  of  the  finest  harb  .rs  in  the  world,  an.l 
enjoying  rare  facilities  for  a  commercial  emporium]  was 
originally  planned  as  a  fortress  and  subsequently  iK-eame 
a  garrison-town :  this  character  will  always  remain  ii» 
distinctive  feature.  Dating  long  before  the  period  when 
Ameiioan  cities  were  laid  oul  with  broacl  street-  at  righi 
angles,  .squares,  and  boulevards,  it  had  the  circuitous  path- 
of  the  forest  for  streets,  the  mountaimms  character  of  ihr 
lofty  jiromoiitoryon  which  it  stands  in  some  cases  offering 
insurinountable  obstacles  to  regularity  of  design  and  evvir 
ness  of  locomotion.  Its  founder  and  first  governor,  Cham 
plain,  built  his  ••  habitation,"  stores,  and  magazines  at  the 
foot  of  Mountain  ilill,  on  a  spot  facing  the  river,  where  lb. 
present  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Viet.dre  was  erecte  I 
1IJ91  in  e.mimemoration  of  the  re|iulso  of  .\dmirul  Sir  \Vi|. 
Mam  Phipps,  wh.i  with  a  powerful  Heel  from  the  neighbor- 
ing British  ]irovinces  nnsuccessl'ully  bombar.le.l  Ihe  eilv. 
whilst  a  deta  •hnicnl  un.ler  .Maj.  Walley  was  lande.l  aii.l 
defeated  on  the  lieaup.irt  flats  by  Le  .M.iine  dc  St.  llCdene, 
Duchesnay,  and  other  c.donists  of  note,  an.l  whilst  Do 
Mareeau.x  pointcl  fr.iin  the  city  walls  the  guns  ngain»l 
Phipps's  ships.  .More  than  once  the  soli.l  wall-  ..f  Ihe  eily 
protected  its  inmates  against  Ihe  t.imahawk  of  the  savage 
Iroquois  or  the  inroads  of  the  neighboring  English  col- 
onists. 

Quebec  is  famous  for  the  number  of  sieges  it  underwent, 
and  more  especially,  for  saving  Cuna.la  lo  British  rule 
when  .Montreal  and  other  cities  had  aeeepled  the  yoke  at 
the  hands  of  .Arnolil  an.l  .Montgomery  in  177.x  In  its 
infancy  in  1029  it  was  surprise. I  an.l  surrendere.1  lo  Sir 
David  Keith,  who  hail  anehi.red  unaiiuounce.l  with  a  pow- 
erful fleet  in  the  harbor:  Chaiiiplain  and  all  bis  coloiii.-ls 
except  five  families  returned  lo  France;  Fngbind  held  il 
three  years,  and  returned  it  in  1(132  by  the  Treaty  of  Si. 
Germain-en-Laye,  together  with  Ihe  Acadian  peninsula 
an.l  Cape  Breton.  In  ll'.90  it  stoo.l  a  memorable  siege  ..n 
behalf  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  g.iverlior  of  Mas-aehit-etts. 
In  1711  it  had  a  providential  deliveranee  from  Ihe  armada 
of  Sir  Ilovcnden  Walker,  who  had  s  Iranspnrls, containing 
SSI  ofiicers  ami  men,  wrecked  and  losi  on  Egg  Islau.l  in 
tho  lower  St.  Lawrence  on  .Aug.  22,  1711.  In  17.i9  the 
eidony,  descrte.l  by  France,  and  left  to  struggle  again-t  all 
the  power  of  England,  after  sucocssfully  resisiing  Wolfo 
from  .Tune  lo  .'September,  sueciinihcd,  wlien  tin-  (Inir  "f  St. 
George  supplanted  the  (iallie  lily  on  the  i 
liee.  In  177.1  one  of  Wolfe's  bri.ther- 
Monlgomery.  late  captain  in  Ihe  17lh  F"  ' 
quainted  with  the  /oro/r,  secondeil  by  a  daring  olhcrr,  liio 
traitor  Bene.liet  Arnold,  nndcrlook  lo  eje<*t  from  British 
.territory  the  British  tro.ps,  whom,  un.ler  .\mlierst.  lie 
ha. I  heipe.l  lo  lea. I.  Hi-  .levolinli  lo  his  nenly  ndnnltvl 
eiuiiitry  brought  him,  at  Pn'*s  do  \'ille,  beiieiilli  Cape  Dia- 
iiion.l,  II  soldier's  grave  at  the  eiirly  age  of  forty. 

Quebec  has  ceased  lo  be  a  irarris.m-lnMrn,  and  Mveml 
portions  of  its  work.-  an.l  .lit',  i 
to  Ihe  town  council,  wlii.di  li  . 
rated  a  p.>rtion  of  its  walls  iio  i  ^ 

of  its  warlike  pasl.  which  by  Iheir  i^  le  »  sourvo 

of  so  iniiidi  interest  lo  Irnvidler*-     'I  '.however, 

beyond  Ihe  city  limits  -.  ' 

picturesque  scener\'  nl- 
provement  and  is  well  i> 

Qiiebeo,  as  a  seat  uf  lenrninit* 
fniindalions.    relb'Sno"    •"    well    ■» 
notice.     Til. 
imperial  .-) 
foiin.leil  in   I 

which  the  whole  ohm  inci-  teel*  proud.      I 
veni  was  fimnded  in   IHII;  the   HiMeltiM 
General  ILispilal  in    Iii9ii ;  lb 
since  I7I.I  a-  a  b.irrai-k  f-.r  I". 
ll...  ..i..r,,.u.    Ill'  ll.llox  b.'   Ill    : 


by    il>    tiniiermlT.    ol.l 
e.liiciiliolial.    ile>er\ea 
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endowed  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Morrin  in  1860,  and 
opened  Nov.  6,  1S62;  the  Literary  and  Historical  Sueiety 
was  founded  by  the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  *^overnur-f;en- 
cral  of  Canada,  in  1824  ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  educa- 
tional or  religious  institutions  of  a  later  date.  A  number 
of  manufactures  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  but  the  chief  industry  fruni  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  has  been  shipbuilding — in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec  from  20  to  30  large  ships,  of  from  .'»00  to  2(100 
tons,  being  sometiaies  built  in  one  winter,  many  being 
beautiful  models  of  naval  architecture. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province.  Hon.  K.  E. 
Caron,  occupies  the  beautiful  domain  of  Spencer  Wooil. 
There  are  lU  churches  in  the  city,  and  1  synagogue.  Of 
these  churches,  some  own  many  valuable  old  paintings  of 
great  European  masters,  purchased  ab.:jut  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are  7  Roman  Catholic,  7 
Church  of  England.  1  Church  of  Scothind,  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Wesleyan.  Quebec  returns 
three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  and 
three  to  the  provincial  legislature,  sitting  at  Quebec.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
of  a  lord  bishoj)  of  the  Church  of  England.  P.  in  IiS7I, 
5y.H9y,  52,;il37  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  Irish  and 
French  Canadians.  J.  M.  Le  Moise. 

QueUMinbtirg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Bode.  It  is  an 
old  town,  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in  1)20,  and  sur- 
rounded with  walls  surmounted  by  towers,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  d.amask,  linen,  antl  wooUcn,  besides  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Klopstock.     P.  lt>,402. 

Quee'chee,  p. -v.,  Hartford  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Vermont  Central  R.  R. 

Queen  Anne,  county  of  E.  Maryland,  bounded  E.  by 
Delaware  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  Area.  400  sq.  m. 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  rich  soil.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  the  principal  pro- 
ductions, corn,  wheat,  wool,  and  swine.  Cap.  Centreville. 
P.  15,171. 

Queen  Anne,  tp..  Prince  George  co.,  Md.  P.  2276. 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  in  England  for 
the  first  year  of  its  possession  by  a  new  incumbent  were 
paid  to  the  pojte.  (See  Annates.)  The  right  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation,  and  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  British  sovereigns  previous  to  Queen  Anne,  in 
whose  second  year  (1704)  an  act  of  Parliament  gave  the 
first  fruits  and  annates  to  a  fund  called  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergymen. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  a  small  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  about  80  miles  from  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia.  Only  four  are  of  any  considerable 
size — namely,  Graham,  Moresby,  Prevost,  and  North,  of 
which  the  former  is  much  the  largest,  having  a  length 
of  80  miles  and  an  area  of  .SOOO  sq.  m.  They  are  little 
known  to  civilized  man,  being  inhabited  only  by  Indians 
of  several  tribes,  supposed  to  number  a'bout  5000. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound.     See  Vancouver  Island. 
Queen  City,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  R.     P.  39S. 

Queen's,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Leinster,  comprises  an  area  of  6H4  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
153,702  in  1S41.111.G23  in  1851.90.050  in  18()1.  and  79.771 
in  1871,  of  whom  27.461  are  unable  to  read  and  write :  from 
May  1,  1851,  to  Dec.  31.  1872,  31,786  persons  emigrated. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  rising  in  the  N.  AV.  into  the 
Sliebhloom  Mountains,  whose  summit.  Arderin,  is  1734 
feet  high.  The  soil  is  fertile;  agriculture  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  the  principal  occupations  ;  in  the  southern  por- 
tion are  large  beds  of  ofial.  The  principal  towns  are  Mary- 
boi'ough  and  Mount  Mellick. 

Queen's,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  traversed  by  the 
navigable  rivers  St.  John  and  Washademoak,  and  contain- 
ing Grand  Lake.  The  county  contains  beds  of  coal.  Cap. 
Gagetown.     P.  13,847. 

Queen's,  county  in  the  S.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  sends  in  numerous  in- 
lets which  afford  excellent  anchorage.  The  interior  is 
finely  diversified.     Cap.  Liverpool.     P.  10,554. 

Queen's,  the  central  county  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  an  extremely  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region,  traversed 
by  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway.  Cap.  Charlottetown, 
P.  42,651. 

Queens,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  comprising  most 
of  the  western  ])avt  of  Long  Island,  and  extending  from 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  N.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
S.     Area,  410  sq.  m.     Its  surface  is  much  variegated,  but 


usually  somewhat  hilly,  has  many  bays  and  inlets  on  both 
shores,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  lines  of  railroads. 
Agriculture,  market-gardening,  dairying,  and  stock-raising 
are  extensively  pursued,  and  important  manufactures  are 
springing  up  in  the  larger  towns,  favored  by  their  prox- 
imity to  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  capital  is  to  bo 
Long  Island  City,  where  a  new  court-house  is  erecting. 
Meanwhile,  the  county  offices  are  divided  between  North 
Hempstead  and  Jamaica.     P.  73,803. 

Queensbury,  p. -v.  and  tp..  AVarren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hud- 
son River,  includes  the  village  of  Glen's  Falls.     P.  8387. 

Queen's  Counsel.     See  King's  Counsel. 

Queensland,  a  large  division  of  Australia,  comprises 
the  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  bordering  E. 
and  N.  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  iiulf  of  Carpentaria, 
anil  bounded  S.  by  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
Area.  678,000  sq.'m.     Cap.  Brisbane.     P.  140,690. 

Queen's  Metal,  the  trade-name  for  a  sort  of  britannia 
or  pewter  used  for  making  tca])ots  and  the  like. 

Queens'town,  Ireland,  formerly  Cove,  9  miles  S.  AV. 
of  Cork  and  on  N.  side  of  Cork  harbor,  a  seaport-town 
well  known  to  Transatlantic  travellers  by  steamer  as  the 
harbor  touched  by  the  Cunard  and  other  Liverpocil  steam- 
ers. About  60  years  ago  Cove  was  a  mere  viHage  ;  its 
rapid  increase  has  proceeded  principally  from  its  conve- 
nient situation  for  the  shipping  in  Cork  harbor.  There  are 
no  manufactures  in  Queenstown.  thcim])ortiinccof  theplju-c 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lisliments  in  its  vicinity,  althnugh  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  its  equable  and  delightful  climate  make  it  a  resort  for 
visitors  and  invalids.  I'ntil  1849  the  ]>lace  was  known  as 
Cove,  when  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the 
queen's  visit  in  that  year.     P.  10,039. 

Queenstown,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md.,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.     P.  1683. 

Queenstown,  b..  Perry  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.    P.  201. 

Quek'ett  (John  Thomas),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Lang- 
port.  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1815;  studied  medicine 
at  London  Hospital ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  by  which  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  ;  became  assistant  con- 
servator of  the  Hunterian  Museum  18L*i ;  gained  a  distin- 
guished position  as  a  microscopist  by  his  Prnt^tind  Treatise 
on  the  Use  »/  the  Micrnsropc  (1848);  published  Lrctnret  on 
Hiatolofjy  (2  vols.,  1852-54);  became  conservator  of  the 
museum  and  professor  of  histology  1856.  and  prepared  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  in  the  Ctt/feiie  J/ksckjji 
in  Lincoln  ts  Inn  Fields.  D.  at  Pangborne,  Berkshire,  Aug. 
20,  1861. 

Quemaho^ning,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1213. 

Queuemo,  p. -v..  Agency  tp.,  Osage  co..  Kan. 

Querard'  (Joseph  Marik),  b.  at  Rennes,  France.  I>ec. 
25,  1797;  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  jniblishing 
business  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  became  widely  known 
as  a  bibliographer.  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  3,  1865.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — La  France  littcraire  (10  vols.,  1827—42), 
Let  Aiitenre  def/nises  de  la  Litterature  contewporninc  (IS-id), 
and  Lcs  SupcrcherieH  litteraires  devoilees  (5  vols.,  1845-60). 

Quercitron.     See  Quercitron  Bark. 

Quer'citron  Bark,  or  Quercitron  Tinctoria,  a 
valuable  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Qncrvux  ni;/rtt  {see 
Black  Oak),  containing  a  yellow  crystiiUizable  princijile 
called  ipiercitrin,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
solved  by  weak  alkalies.  It  yields  a  very  durable  yellow, 
much  used  in  calico-printing.  * 

Quere'taro,  one  of  the  smallest  states  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  between  the  states  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Guanajuato,  comprises  an  area  of 
2444  sq.  m..  with  153,286  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber are  Indians.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  jdateau.  the 
soil  fertile;  maize  and  cotton,  besides  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean grain  and  fruit,  are  produced :  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  are  mined ;  and  some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on. 

Queretaro,  town  of  ]\Iexico.  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  sur- 
rounded by  forest-clad  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  6365  feet. 
It  is  well  built,  contains  several  richly-decorated  churches, 
and  has  a  fine  aqueduct.  2  miles  long  and  resting  on  arches 
90  feet  high.  Its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotttm  goods 
are  very  important.  In  its  cotton-spinning  mills  3000  hands 
are  employed.  Its  wood-carvings  are  celebrated.  The 
peace  between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  was  ratifieii  here  by 
the  Mexican  congress  in  1848.  Here,  also,  the  emperor 
Maximilian  was  besieged  and  captured,  and  .Tune  19, 
1867.  was  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  overlooking 
the  town.     P.  48,237. 


QUERN-QUILIMANE. 
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Qaern  [Ang.-Sax.  c,ceoni],lhe  old-fiishioned  hand-mill 
for  grimliiv,'  grain  in  use  in  Asia  at  tho  present  day  aa 
well  as  in  tho  Hebrides,  in  Ireland,  and  in  various  remote 
places.  The  quern  was  made  of  two  stones,  after  the  man- 
ner of  millstones,  or  it  was  a  rude  mortar  of  wood  or  stone 
Examples  of  undoubtedly  prehistoric  origin  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

Quesada.     See  XtME.VEs  de  Qiesada. 

Qiiesnay'  (FRA.vrois).  b.  at  Merev.  department  of 
Scine-et-disc,  France.  .luue +.  1894;  studied  medicine  at 
Pans,  and  was  appointed  first  physician  tn  Louis  XV.  D 
at  Ver.sailles  Dec.  1(5,  1774.  He  is  now  chieflv  known  as 
the  iouniler  of  the  physiocratical  school  of  political  econ- 
omy. He  developed  his  views  partly  in  articles  in  the 
Enci/r/njiedie,  partly  in  his  Tubleau  economii/uc  (175S). 
an  1  other  writings,  which  were  published  in  a  collected 
edition  in  1768  under  the  title  of  f.a  Plui^ivcnttie,  or.  Con- 
tlilulian  Haturelle  dii  (iouvernement  le  plm  avanlamux  an 
Peitple. 

Qiiesnel'  (PA.-igi'iER),  b.  at  Paris.Tuly  14.  IG34;  studied 
theology  at  the  .Sorbonne:  entered  in  IrtoV  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory;  became  director  of  the  Paris  house  "of  tho 
order  in  1662;  commenced  in  1671  the  publication  of  his 
famous  IlfJii-xifiiB  mnnilen  mir  If  Xo}ii;;iii  Trsltimi-nl,  for 
the  use  of  tho  young  men  under  his  charge:  left  the  con- 
gregation in  IBSI  ;  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  joinel 
ArnauM,  and  finished  in  1604  the  Ke/hrioii>.  which  were 
translated  into  both  (ierman  and  English.  The  book  was 
at  first  considered  harmless  by  the  Roman  ratht>lic  author- 
ities, but  soon  it  was  discovered  that  it  really  contained  all 
the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists.  A  hot  con- 
troversy arose,  and  the  author  was  denounced  to  the  Span- 
ish police  in  Brussels,  and  his  book  was  condemned  by  the 
po]ie  170S.  Ho  fled  to  Ainsterdam,  whore  lie  afterward 
lived  in  retirement.  I).  Dec.  ■>.  171(1.  He  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer  both  on  moral  ami  historical  subjects. 

Qiietelet'  (Lambert  Adolphe  jArgt-Es),  b.  at  Hhent 
Feb.  22.  1706  ;  was  appointed  a  professor  of  m.ithematics 
in  18U  in  his  native  city  and  in  Brussels  in  I  SI  9;  super- 
intended tho  erection  of  the  observatory  of  that  city  in 
1826,  and  was  its  director  to  his  death,  Feb.  17,  1874.  'His 
writings  on  physical  science — I'ntiiinitsd,-  P/D/s/yii- ( I8:il), 
Mflenrulnrjir.  de  In  ISehjlquf  (1864),  Siir  la  P/ii/ili/n,-  dii  (il„h'c 

(1861),  etc. — are  valuable,  but  it  is  his  statistical  works 

,S'iii-  rfff,inme,  et  le  Di'veloppement  de  am  FarulKn  (IS3i). 
Snr  l.i  Thenrie  dp.  la  PrnhnhilltfH  (1846).  Ih,  Si/>l,':me  mcml 
ct  di-a  Lain  tjtti  le  reijiaKenl  (!S18) — which  have  procured 
for  him  a  worldwhle  reputation. 

Quetz'alcoatl  [Aztec,  "feathered  serpent"],  a  myth- 
ical personage  of  great  fame  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
ancient  .Mexicans,  and  also  in  that  of  the  .Mayas  in  Yuca- 
tan, where  he  is  known  as  Cuculkan,  a  word  having  the 
same  significance.  The  moilern  cliscoverv  of  the  family 
connection  between  tho  Mayas,  Huaxtecos,  and  Natchez, 
supplies  illustration  of  the  origin  of  this  myth,  which  seems 
to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  Aceonling 
to  the  legends,  Quetzalcoatl  appeared  on  tho  coast  of  the  1 
(iulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  Panuco  Hivor.  dressed  | 
in  a  long  whilo  robe,  adorneil  with  feathers,  acc.impanicd  i 
by  many  followers,  and  assumed  the  religious  and  political 
leadership  of  the  Huaxtecos.  whom  he  guided  first  to  iho  | 
valley  of  Tula,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Cholola,  whore  I 
they  erected  the  famous  pyramiil  still  existing  there,  and 
then  disappeared  to  the  ,■;.«'.  to  Iluehuo-Tollau  or  "ancient  I 
Tula,"  promising  to  return  at  a  future  day.  When  C'ortcs 
appeared  on  the  coast  in  the  same  quarter  in  I."il9,  it  i.s 
alleged  that  ho  was  regarded  by  Montezuma  and  tho  Aztecs 
generally  as  Quetzalcoatl,  and  that  this  belief  was  tho  ! 
cause  of  their  non-resistance  to  Iho  strangers  on  their  first 
advance  to  tho  .\ztec  capital.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  tho  Span- 
ish priests  soon  began  to  utilize  tho  legend  cd'  (Quetzalcoatl, 
building  upon  it  a  Christian  superstructure,  and  so  cor- 
rupting tho  primitive  myth  that  it  is  difficult  to  restore  its 
original  form.  Accor.ling  to  the  Christian  theory,  elabor- 
ately inaiiitaineil  by  Siguenza  y  (iongora  in  Ihe  .seventeenth 
century  and  by  C.  .M.  ,lo  Bustamante  in  Ihe  nineteenth. 
Quetzalcoatl  was  the  apostle  Thomas,  and  by  him  was  in- 
troduced tho  use  of  tho  cross  as  a  religious  symbid.  and 
many  features  of  .Vztee  religion  which  bore  a  strange  re- 
seiublanco  to  ,)ewish  and  Christian  rites.  The  probability 
is  that  the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  admitted  to  be  llic 
tutelary  divinity  of  a  large  ethnological  family  in  Central 
.\morica,  was  carried  thence  to  the  Hiiaxteoa  after  the 
downfall  of  Palen4)Uo  itr  some  other  of  tho  now  deserted 
cities  of  that  region.  This  theory  will  also  explain  the 
origin  of  tho  \attdicz.  tracing  them  in  a  similar  muniii<rto 
a  migratifin  from  Central  .\merica.  and  recri\es  strong 
eonfirmaticm  from  the  mytholugy  of  the  Huaxtecos. 

PUKTKR  C.   Ml,l«. 


Queve  do  y  Ville'gas,  de  (Francisco  Gomm).  b.  nt 
f  A,"  .■/'.""■l-  ""'"•  -'■'•  '■■''*»:  •^'luc^'le-i  at  the  ^niver^ilv 
ofAlealfi  de  Henares ;  wont  to  .Vaples  in  coosequence  of  . 
duel;  rose  there  to  high  civil  and  diplomatic  posts ;  wa- 
coneerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  feedmar  at 
\  eniee  ( I6IS).  ,,(i„  w|,i..,,  ,,^.  returned  to  Spain  :  fufTere,! 
two  imprisonments  for  political  causes;  wrote  several  re 
llgious  treatises  and   many   satirical   works  in   prose   and 

n  "?',""m  *■''''"'  ""^  I'""'"'  "'■  ^'"-  ''"i"  'I'--  '-"-"n  nr,.il  , 
p.  at  \  illanueva  de  los  Infantes  .Sept.  8.  101.-,.  QucvHo 
18  still  the  most  pr.,minenl  name  in  the  annalx  of  Spanish 
satirical  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  though  Ihe 
greater  part  of  his  works  were  never  printed.  Amon"  hi. 
more  popular  works  are  the  //,„,„-,/  ,„•  ,/,.  ,i,.r.„  Sl,.„„er 
Imd  nj  Se,,,„;„  (1027),  The  Lelle'r.  '.,f  ihe  Kni.,hl  J ,he 
/oiccp,  (lli.l.,),  ,ind  the  r.-.,o,..  (IG.'i.i).  A  partial  eollec- 
tlon  of  Quevedo-s  poetry  appeared  in  154S.  and  another  in 
16,0,  known  as  The  Sp,,,,,,),  I;,r„„.,„..  A  coinpl.-te  edi- 
tion of  his  jiublishe.l  works  was  issued  bv  .Sandio  1 1 1  vols.. 
1790-94).  and  a  further  collection  was  edited  by  (iuerm  v 
f)rbe  (1852).  His  r,»io/i.  were  translated  into  English  li'v 
hir  Roger  L'Kslrange  (I708i,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Siilire,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  179s.  .Manv  of  the 
writings  of  Quevedo  arc  grossly  in.lelicate.  while  others 
apparently  reveal  a  highly  cultivated  and  correct  t««t«. 
Ho  may  bo  called  the  "  Spanish  Swift." 

Queu'hiffle,  tp..  Cumberland  oo.,  N.  C.     P.  954. 

Quc/aUcntiirgo,  town  of  Central  Aineriea.  in  Guate- 
mala, on  an  clevatc.l  plateau  in  lat.  14°  51' N..  among  beau- 
tiful, fertile,  and  well-cultivated  surn.un. lings,  and  enjoy. 
ing  a  tine  and  healthy  climate.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains, besides  the  fine  cathcilral,  many  handsome  public 
and  private  buildings.  It  has  some  manufiU'tures  of  wool- 
Ion  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  carries  on  a  eonsi.lerable  Uadc. 
P.  about  2ll.(MIII,  who  arc  almo.-t  exclusively  Indians. 

Qui'cheior  lltlatecai  Indians,  a  race  of  American 
aborigines  now  found  in  Chiapas  and  (iuutemala.  Their 
language,  still  use.l.  is  related  to  the  .Mnva.  an<l  bv  their 
traditions  they  are  descendants  of  the  old  Tolli.<;s. '  They 
fought  the  Spaniards  desperately  at  tho  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, but  were  utterly  ovorccune.  They  still  retain  much 
of  their  old  semi-civilization,  and  arc  in  every  respect  much 
s.uperior  to  most  of  the  tribes  about  them.  The  e\tensi\i 
ruins  of  the  pueblo  of  Quiche  attest  their  furmcr  pros 
perity. 

Quichua  iQuiclin,  Qqiiirhliua,  or  Qnitoi  Indi- 
ans, one  of  Ihe  great  l'criivl:iii  c.i-ies  or  race*  of  the  old 
civilization,  the  first  in  point  of  numbers  and  the  second  in 
social  rank  of  tho  four  families.  Their  ancient  seat  was 
more  especially  Cuzco.  the  capital.  .At  present  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  Bidivia.  Peru,  and  Eeun 
dor.  to  the  capital  of  which  country.  Quito,  they  give  the 
name.  Their  language  is  very  har.«h.  (Seethe  grauiiuars 
of  Tomas  (15601.  of  Holguin  (1808J,  of  Tscbudi  (1813), 
and  of  .Markham  (I8C4).) 

Quicksilver.  See  .Mkrci-hv.  Ouupodnds  asd  Natirk 
OK,  by  PuoE.  Heniiv  \Vi  rtz.  .v.  .M. 

Qiii'etisni,  a  peculiar  luoveiueni  within  the  Roman 
Catliolie  Church,  originating  from  the  celebrateil  dc\-'- 
tional  work  of  the  Spanish  priest  .Molino.  (liiidtt  .V/./rif.i.r/c 
(1675),  and  found  its  must  conspicuous  spokesiimn  in  Keii- 
olon.  In  opposition  to  the  worhlly  lendencies  of  the 
monkish  orders,  the  .Icsiiit^  ami  Diuninieans.  and  the  nie 
chanical  character  of  the  Roman  Calludie  worship,  quieli-m 
presents  a  .siMnewhut  mystical  appearance,  ami  cn-isH  in 
concentration  of  the  soul  in  quiet  pmyer  and  oontrmpla- 
tion.  It  is  a  sentiment,  imt  a  doctrine.  It  fouioled  no 
sect,  though  it  was  met  with  much  syiupalhy  oiil-tde  of 
the  Boinan  Ciilludic  Church,  espivialty  among  the  Pietists. 
Ill  spite  of  its  peaceable  character,  it  awakened,  ni'^erthe- 
less,  the  enmity  of  other  parties,  and  w«ji  even  r%p'>.(v|  to 
persecution.  Some  of  its  disciple*  —  a*.  f"r  iTi-t mee. 
Niailame  Bouvier  tie  la  .Motile  liii_><>i 
votional  feelings  and  exerciM"«  in  i%  i 

couhl  not  fail  to  call  forth  severe  cii : 

the  polieo  to  interfere.     Moreover,  the  cniphiuif  whieh  ihe 
t^uietists  laitl  on  Ihe  inner  stale  of  the  *»oil  mndo  the  e^r^ 
monies  ami    rules  of  Ihe   Roman    Callioli       . 
R'imewhat  superfiuou>'.  and  pro\okel  the  i 

Bo-suet    attacked     Fi'nelon.   who,   howrv    

submitted  to  Ihe  di-eision  of  Iho  pope.     The  muyetnrnl 
died  out  in  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  eentury. 

Qiiiiiinn'np,    town   of    Ihe    PnrtuKuew   irrrilorr   of 
,Mo/.iiiiil>i<|oc.  on  tho  eastern  coa^t  of  Africa.  In  a  >watnpT 
and  inarshv  district  at  t^      -        -',     *'  'y 
in  bit.  17°  ••rS.      Il  M  . 
iniirkels;  il  n»n  export-  i    i      ■ 

lis  pojiulation  con«i«l*  of  I'.ooo  slave-  und  1  ot  tr«-<.tnrii.  ••! 
whom  12  arc  Purtutrueflo.    The  population  of  the  •urroin-l 
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ing  district  is  stated  to  be  15.000 ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 

but  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 

Qiiillo'ta,  town  (if  Chili,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  Valparaiso, 
with  which  it  is  eomiected  by  railway,  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  river  Aconcagua,  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  country, 
but  it  has  grown  very  much  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Valparaiso.     P,  about  10,000. 

Qllill$9  the  shafts  of  the  large  wing-feathers  of  birds, 
were  formerly  the  almost  exclusive  material  from  which 
jiens  were  made,  and  even  now  there  is  considerable  com- 
merce in  them.  Quills  are  obtained  chiefly  from  geese, 
but  also  from  swans,  turkeys,  and  other  birds.  Crow-quills 
are  valuable  in  some  kinds  of  drawing.  The  so-called 
quills  (spines)  of  the  European  porcupine  have  consider- 
able commercial  value.  Quills  are  also  used  for  making 
tinith]>icks  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Qui'loa,  or  Kilwa,  town  of  Eastern  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar.  in  hit.  S^  57'  iS..  has  become  notorious  as 
one  of  the  principal  ports  from  which  slaves  are  exported. 
P.  7000. 

Qiiilon%  trjwn  of  llindostan,  in  the  Travancore  do- 
minions, subsidiary  to  Ureat  Britain.  <»u  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  lat.  8°  53'  N.,  has  a  good  harbur.  large  barracks,  and 
exports  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  timber.  P. 
about  20,000. 

Qiiiinper%  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  department  of 
Fiui?=tcrre.  on  the  Odet,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic, 
has  extensive  fisheries.  ]iotteries,  tanyards,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hats  and  porcelain,  and  an  active  trade  in  wheat, 
wax,  hemp,  butter,  and  tish.      P.  13.159. 

Quimperl6',  town  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
terre.  among  high  mountains  at  the  confluence  of  the  In- 
solle  and  the  Elle,  has  manufactures  of  vinegar  and 
pajier  and  a  trade  in  wheat,  honey,  wax,  and  wood.  P. 
t>686. 

Qnin  (James),  b.  in  London,  England,  Feb.  24,  1693; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  studied  law  in 
London,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  stage:  obtained 
great  success  in  the  n'des  of  Falstaff  and  Cato,  and  was 
considered  the  head  of  his  profession  prior  to  the  rise  of 
Garrick.  He  retired  from  the  stage  1748;  was  the  in- 
structor of  George  HI.  in  elocution,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion from  that  monarch.  D.  at  Bath  .Tan.  21,  1766.  A 
compilation  entitled  Qm'u^s  Jcatu,  or  the  Facetioue  Man's 
Pocket  Coinpniu'on,  appeared  at  London  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  the 
work  of  Quin. 

QuiiiauU'  (Philiim^k).  b.  at  Paris  .Tune  3. 1635  ;  studied 
law.  and  bought  an  oflit-e  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  but  de- 
voted himself  mostly  to  dramatic  authorship.  In  comedy 
and  tragedy  proper  he  was  not  very  successful,  and  he  was 
sharply  criticised  by  Boileau,  but  his  operas,  for  which 
Lully  furnished  the  music,  achieved  great  success.  They 
are  printed  in  his  'JVicdtre  (5  vols.,  1739),  and  are  still  read 
with  pleasure.     D.  Nov.  26,  1688. 

Quiu'by  (Isaac  F.).  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1823; 
graduatetl  at  the  V.  i^.  Military  Academy  July,  1843,  when 
appointed  brevet  sc(*ond  lieutenant  of  artillery;  served 
two  3'ears  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point;  in 
the  war  against  Mexico,  and  on  duty  with  his  regiment 
and  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  until  Mar.,  1852, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Rochester.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed colunel  of  the  13th  New  York  Vols.,  which  he  led 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  resigning  in  August  to  re- 
sume his  professorslii])  at  Rtjchcster.  In  Mar.,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers,  and 
served  in  the  South-west,  jjarticipating  in  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills  anrl  in  the  assault  of  ^'icksburg,  May, 
1863,  but  ill-health  again  compelled  him  to  resign.  Dec, 
1803,  and  return  to  his  former  duties  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

Quince  [Fr.  coinr/],  the  fruit  of  Ci/donia  vulgaris,  the 
quince-bush,  a  shrub  originally  from  the  Levant,  belong- 
ing to  the  Rosaceie.  Its  fragrant  fruit  is  valued  for 
making  conserves  and  marmalades.  A  liqueur  is  made  of 
the  juice,  and  the  mucilaginous  seeds  are  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  the  toilet.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  fruit.  The  wood  is  hard  and  is  used  by  turners.  The 
Japan  quince  (  Ctfditvin  Jnponiea)  is  an  ornamental  dwarf 
species  with  profuse  and  beautiful  blossoms.  Its  fruit  is 
hard  and  austere,  with  a  strong  balsamic  odor. 

Quin'cy,  p. -v.  of  Plumas  tp.,  cap.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal., 
about  no  miles  N.  E.  of  Sacramento,  has  an  academy,  a 


fine  court-house,  jail,  1  newspaper,  2  good  hotels,  and  sev- 
eral mercantile  houses.     P.  208. 

William  E.  Wauo.  En.  "Plumas  National." 

Quiiicy,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Gadsden  co.,  Fla.,  24  miles  W. 
of  Tallahassee,  on  .TacksonviUe  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
R.  R..  has  1  high  school,  1  colored  school.  4  churches,  1 
hotel  and  several  boarding-houses,  1  newspaper,  and  the 
usual  stores.     P.  743.        M.  B.  Owens.  Ed.  *' Joi'RNAl." 

Qllilicy^  city,  cap.  of  Aclams  co.,  III.,  on  E.  bank  of 
Mississippi  River.  160  miles  above  8t.  Louis,  and  263 
miles  8.  W.  of  Chicago,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in 
size,  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  limestone  bluff  125 
feet  above  the  river,  of  which  it  commands  a  line  view; 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  ]iavcd.  watered,  and 
lighted:  has  an  extensive  river-traffic  and  a  splendid  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Mississippi ;  is  the  ]ioint  of  junction 
of  8  railroads — namely.  Chicago  Burlingttm  and  Quincy, 
Toledo  Wabash  and  AVestern,  Hannibal  and  8t.  Joseph, 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas.  Quincy  Carthage  and  Bur- 
lington, Quincy  Missouri  and  Pacific,  Quincy  Alton  and 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Louis  Keokuk  and  North-western  ;  has 
4  parks,  a  fine  fair-ground,  many  elegant  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices,  numerous  manufactories,  em^iloying  3.i00  op- 
eratives and  producing  annually  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods  ; 
has  30  churches,  10  periodicals  (3  daily),  a  medical  college, 
several  academies  and  seminaries.  9  public  graded  schools, 
a  goud  city  library,  2  hospitals.  3  asylums,  7  banks,  a  fine 
grain-elevator,  and  a  large  business  in  pork-jiacking  and 
ice-collecting.  Among  the  manufaeturing  establishments 
are  13  of  carriages  and  wagons,  9  of  spirits.  8  iron-foun- 
dries. 11  brickyards,  and  11  flouring-mills.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  here  1822,  and  became  a  city  1839.  P.  in 
1860,13,718;  in  1870,24,062;  in  1876,  estimated  at  37,000. 

Quincy,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  thriving 
trade.     P.  283. 

Quincy,  p.-tp.  and  seaport  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  S 
miles  S.  of  Boston,  on  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  was  settled  in 
1625,  an<l  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England,  being 
formerly  a  part  of  Braintree.  but  in  1792  was  set  off  and 
named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Quincy.  The  first  railway 
in  the  U.  S.  was  built  here  in  1827  for  moving  granite,  the 
cars  being  drawn  by  horses.  Quincy  has  a  public  library, 
an  academy,  1  high  school,  and  27  common  schools,  besides 
several  private  ones,  13  churches.  3  banks,  a  national  and 
a  State  home  for  infirm  sailors,  1  newsjiajier.  and  an  iron- 
foundry  and  machine-shop.  Shipbuihling  has  been  car- 
ried on  here  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  some 
of  the  finest  shi])S  built  in  this  country  have  been  launched 
from  Quincy  Point.  Granite  is  the  staple  production  of  the 
town,  about  1200  persons  being  employed  in  its  preparation 
for  market.  Quincy  is  the  birthplace  of  John  Adams,  and 
of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  both  former  Presidents  of 
the  U.  S.     P.  7442.         G.  W.  Prescott.  En.  "Patriot.'^ 

Quincy,  p. -v.  and  tp.  of  Branch  co..  Mich.,  on  Michi- 
gan Southern  and  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  about  55  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lansing,  has  excellent  schools.  5  churches,  1  bank.  2 
newspapers,  an  iron-foundry,  a  flouring-mill.  2  carriage- 
factories,  1  planing,  sash,  door,  and  scroll  factory,  a  stave, 
heading,  and  cooper  establishment,  2  lumber-yards,  and  2 
hotels.  There  is  an  efficient  fire  department.  P.  of  v. 
1092:  of  tp.  2586.  E.  Mudgk.  Ed.  '"Times." 

Quincy,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1117. 

Quincy,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Olmstead  co..  Minn.     P.  807. 

Quincy,  p.-v..  Montgomery  tp..  Hickory  co..  Mo.    P.  SO. 

Quincy,  v.  (Ripley  P.  0.),  Ripley  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  v.,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.    P.  350. 

Quincy,  p.-v..  Miami  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0,,  on  Miami 
River  and  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianap- 
olis R.  R.     P.  320. 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co..  Pa.     P.  3127. 

Quincv,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co..  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River.     P".  272. 

Quincy  (EnMrNnl.  b.  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy).  Mass., 
Oct.  24,  1681:  graduated  at  Harvard  1699;  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  1718;  was  long  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  of  the  council;  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  a  militia  regiment,  and  went  to  England 
1737  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  the  controversy  with 
New  Hampshire  upon  the  boundary  question.  D.  at  Lon- 
don Feb.  23.  1738.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
burial-ground  of  liunhill  Fields.  He  was  ancestor  of  a 
distinguished  line  of  Massachusetts  statesmen. 

Quincy  (EnMixn),  son  of  Pres.  .Tosiah,  b.  at  Boston 
Feb.  1,  ISOS;  graduated  at  Harvard  1827:  was  prominent 
as  secretary  of  the  American  and  the  Massachusetts  anti- 
slavery  societies;   contributed  to  magazines;  was  author 
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of  WniHleij,  a  Story  wilhoul  u  Miirnl  (1854),  and  of  a  Life 
of  Jiiniiih  Qiiiiiii/  (1867),  unci  eilitor  of  the  Sjirirlitu  of 
Jusliih  (Jiiuii-i/  (1875).  1>.  at  l)eJh:un,  Mass.,  May  17,  1877. 
Qiiincy  (Eliza  Susan),  duu^'hter  of  Pres.  .Josiah,  b. 
about  l.SIIII,  an  accomjilislieil  Htiulunt  of  the  early  history 
of  .Massachusetts:  author  of  a  Miimiir  <j/  Elizn  Simnu 
Moiiuii    Qinni-ij  (privately  j)rinted   ISCl)  and  of  Memriini 

ii/'    /lie    Filllli/l/    nf    Eiliillllllt     Qilinri/    „f    i[::lllit     WiilltlHlnll, 

MiinK..  still  in  MS.,  tho  non-jmblication  of  which  is  (ac- 
corilinii  to  Allibone)  much  to  be  regretted. 

Qniiu-y  (.Josiah,  .In.),  b.  in  lio.non  I'eb.  2.'!,  1744  ;  grad- 
uatcil  at  llarvanl  University  in  I7li:i.  ami  becauio  an  em- 
inent lawyer.  His  father.  .losiah  ( b.  I70'.l),  a  nierehant  of 
IJustori  and  a  zealous  jiatriot,  d.  at  I!raintree,  .Mass.,  in 
17S4:  hence  the  term  ".Junior"  was  applieii  to  the  son  to 
distinguish  them.  He  had  alrer.dy  by  his  writings  and 
speeches  obtained  )iromincni'e  as  an  anli'nt  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  when  called  upcpn.  in  conjunction  with 
.John  .\dains,  to  defend  the  siildiers  implicated  in  the  IJos- 
ton  Massacre.  Although  successful  in  securing  the  ac- 
quittal of  their  clients,  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  that, 
notwithstanding  their  established  reput;it ion  for  piitriotisui, 
they  incurred  much  odium  l»y  their  i-ounectinn  with  tho 
defence.  In  1774  ho  went  to  Knglanil,  where  he  was  active 
in  promoting  tho  interests  of  his  country.  Knibarking 
from  Lonilon  Mjir.  10,  177.'),  upon  liis  return  trip,  bo  de- 
clineil  rapidly  during  the  voyage,  antl  d.,  while  in  sight  of 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  A])r.  20,  1775.  In  1774  ho 
published  his  Obfierrattnnn  on  ftie  Art  of  Parliami  nt,  com- 
moi,/;/  ral/rd  the  Port  IliU. 

Qiiiiicy  (.Jo-siAii),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mas,s.,  Feb.  4,  1772  :  gradu.ated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 17!HI;  studied  law  with  .Judge  Turlor,  and  was  ad- 
niittcil  to  the  bar  in  17'J.3;  member  of  the  State  senate  in 
ISOl,  and  member  of  Congress  ISOo-KJ,  cluring  whicii  time 
be  opp(jse)l  the  embargo  law  and  tlie  war  with  (J real  Brit- 
ain :  again  State  senator  IH1;?-21:  member  of  State  leg- 
islature 1821-23.  and  Speaker  of  that  body  during  his  last 
term  ;  appointed  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  1822,  but 
resigned  the  following  year,  having  been  electeil  mayor  of 
Boston  on  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  .John  Phillips,  the  first 
incumbent:  continued  in  office  until  18211.  during  which 
time  many  public  improvements  were  inaugurated  and 
completed  under  his  auspices;  in  .Jan.,  182'.'.  was  elected 
presiilcnt  of  Iljirvard  University,  and  remained  the  cthcient 
head  of  that  institution  until  Aug.,  184.i  :  in  I8H1  publisheil 
a  HtHlitrtf  of  Hitrritrd  Uiiirfrait/j  ;  in  18.')  1  a  tfixton/  of  tfin 
lioHtou  Aihfuivuiii,  of  which  ho  was  president  I82)l-;i0;  an<l 
in  i8.')2  the  Municipal  HlHlory  of  /iofitinl,  Life  of  John 
QniiK'ij  -■I'/om*  (1858)  :  his  .Sy)f?ccAR)»  in  fJiniffre»it  ami  Orix- 
tiont  have  also  been  ])ublished,  besides  numerous  ytfinoirn, 
including  one  of  his  father  (1S25).  D.  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
July  I,  18(54. 

Qiiincy  (.Josiah),  son  of  Pres.  .Tosiah,  b.  at  Boston 
,Ian.  17,  I8((2;  graduated  at  Harvard  1821:  became  a 
lawyer  at  IJoston  :  was  a  member  of  tho  (dty  council  I8."t:l- 
:t7  ;  president  of  that  body  18:;t-:t7  :  jiresident  of  tho  Mas- 
sachusetts senate  1842;  mayor  of  Boston  184.'),  and  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  Western  11.  U.  anil  of  the  Bos- 
ton .^thenanim.  During  his  mayoi-alty  the  Cochituato 
water  was  introduced  into  Boston,  and  he  has  been  tho 
originator  of  various  other  ])ubUc  improvements. 

Qiiilicy  (.Josiah  Phii.i.ii's),  son  of  the  preceiling,  h.  at 
Bosl.)n  in  Is.KI;  graduatcrl  at  Harvard  I8.')(l:  author  of  the 
dramiitic  poems  f^i/trria  (I8.'>())  and  fV/or/c/c**  (185(1)  :  ed- 
ited MiinUHvrijit  CiirrectiunH  from  o  '"/)//  of  the  Fourth  Folio 
of  Shohnpeore't  I'liiiji  (1851),  and  has  conlribiitod  to  mag- 
azines iiiid  literary  poriodicrals. 

Qiiiiicy  (Samiki.  Mii.i.Kii),  brother  of  J.  P.  Quiney,  b. 
at  Bos-ton  in  Is:',:!;  graduated  !it  Harvard  1852;  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  bar;  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  tho  Moulhli/  Low  /l,;iorl,-r  :  entered  the  volun- 
teer service  as  captain  of  the  2cl  .Massachusetts  regiment 
May  24,  ISIU  ;  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  72il  U.S. 
regiment  (colored)  Oct.  2(1.  ISd:',.  colonel  .May  21,  ISCil.  and 
was  suhse<{ucntly  brovettcil  brigadii'r-gcneral.  In  18(1.)  be 
edited  tho  JuporlH  of  l'u„.:i  of  his  great -granilfal her,  .lo^iah 
(Quiney. 

Qiiiiicy,  de  (QiATiiKMfciiF.).  Sco  QirATiiKMiliiK  dk 
Qi  iMV. 

(|iiiiicy  CoIlPft"'  n»<'  Srmiiinry,  (Juiney,  111.,  os- 
tai)li-bc.l  in  185(1  uniler  licv.  .1.  1'.  .hKpiess,  It.  1>.,  and 
Prof,  C.  W.  Bowen,  A.  .M.  (parlners);  in  18(12  iin.ler  tho 
chaigo  of  Kev.  (i.  Andrews.  A.  M.;  in  18(17.  lO.  \V.  (iray, 
A.  M.;  in  187:'..  again  by  Prof.  Bowen.  Tho  two  ilopnrl- 
inents  of  instruction,  with  ii  grailuating  course  of  three 
years  each,  are  open  to  women  ns  well  as  t"  men.  hut  the 
scMiinury  course  is  ilesignol  mf)re  espi'cinlly  for  women 
and  tho' college  for  men.      Ii    is  a   .Mctbo,li-t   iu-lidiiion. 


in  healthy  condition;  with  buildiDgn  and  lot  valued  at 
$S5.(HMi.  c.  W.  I}.)W(:n. 

Quiney  Point,  p. -v.,  Quiney  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  .Mas-.. 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  at  the  confluenco  of  Weymouth  and 
Town  rivers. 

Quindaro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  WyanUotte  co..  Kan.,  on  .Mis- 
souri l;i\er.     P.  2l:i'J. 

Quillet'  (Ki)GAii).  b.  at  Bourg,  de|)nrtnicnt  of  Ain. 
France,  Feb.  17,  180:i;  studied  at  Paris,  (ivncva.  and 
Heidelberg:  resided  in  the  Morcu  1828-:t(l:  was  apnoinlcd 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  Lyons  in  I8:i!l,  and  at  the 
College  lie  Frame  in  1812,  but  was  dismissed  in  IMH.  be- 
e:inse  his  opposition  to  the  political  and  religious  reaction 
of  the  age  assumed  too  ilircet  a  form  in  his  leelurcs ;  irav 
oiled  in  Spain;  fought  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  »a- 
reinstated  in  his  chair  as  professor;  was  banished  in  1852: 
lived  in  Holland  and  Snilzcrland.  and  did  not  return  to 
France  until  after  the  lull  of  the  ICuipire.  1>.  at  Paris  .Mar. 
27.  1875.  His  (JiurriM  ,«m/i/."/,«  ( 10  vols.)  contain,  bcsidea 
several  poetical  or  semi-poetical  productions  (Ahamr^ru$^ 
Merlin,  Leu  Kneliiren,  a  drama,  Xopofron.  an  epic.  etc.  I, 
works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects — literature  and  phi- 
losophy, history  and  politics — always  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive, though  often  eccentric  in  their  ide:is  :  always  clrik- 
ing  and  brilliant,  though  often  somewhat  profuse  in  ibeir 
style.      The    most   remitrkable    are — Mtruiifjnr    it    hntie 

(18:)!)),  Lc  Vhrintioninme  el  lo  /Urolulion  friuifiiiiie  {  \S\lii, 
Lit  Ilerolulion  (1865),  /Jr  to  tlrfre  muderne  el  de  tf  llo/,- 
jiorln  orre  f  Antiiinlle  (  183(1),  etc. 

Quiliia,  or  (JiixiXK  (which  sec). 

Qui'ninc  [Fr..  from  r/nlmt,  "  Peruvian  bark "].  the 
most  im])i)rtant  meilicinal  ingredient  of  cinchona  or  Peru 
vian  bark.  It  was  discovered  in  yellow  or  calisaya  bark 
in  1820  by  Pelletier  and  Ca\entou.  It  exists  in  all  lb, 
othciual  barks,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  calisaya.  'I., 
obtain  it,  it  is  first  extracted  from  the  bark  as  n  sulphikto 
by  means  of  quite  a  complex  process.  By  treating  this 
salt  with  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  the  quinine  is  precip- 
it:ited.  and  is  then  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
reobtained  by  slow  e\aporatii)n.  .\s  usuallyprepareil.it 
is  amor])hous,  but  with  care  it  can  be  obtained  in  silky 
crystals.  (Quinine  is  an  alkaloid  with  strong  basic  prop- 
erties, and  forms  with  acids  erystallizable  salts.  Its  for- 
inula  is  ('"oHjiXjOj.  Quinine  is  «ithoul  smell,  but  has  nn 
intensely  bitter  taste;  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but  di- 
solves  freely  in  alcohol  and  moderately  in  ether.  Solution- 
of  the  alkaloid  or  its  salts,  treated  first  with  chlorine  water 
and  then  ammonia,  strike  a  brilliant  green  color.  Thi- 
test  is  very  delicate,  and  distinguishes  quinine  from  all 
other  vegetable  alkalies  except  quinidia.  Quinine  is  useil 
in  medicine  principally  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  hydro- 
chlorate,  the  latter  salt  having  the  advantage  of  being 
more  soluble.  Quinine  salts  are  locally  irritant,  and  in- 
ternally in  small  dose  are  stomachic:  in  large,  powerfully 
disturbing  to  the  nervous  system,  while  also  lending  lo 
nauseate  and  vomit.  In  medicinal  doses  the  most  prnln- 
inent  svmptoms  of  ••  einchonisin  "  are  headache  and  deaf- 
ness, with  ou/zing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  muscular  debility, 
somo  reduction  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  iind 
of  the  bodv-heat.  In  |)oisonous  dose  the  individual  may 
become  completely  blind,  deaf,  and  paralyied.  but  denlli  is 
rare.  Quinine  salts  arc  powcrlully  antiseptic,  a  small  per- 
ceutago  preventing  or  arresting  putrcfacli>e  and  fernien 
tativo  ]irocesses.  They  also,  in  small  pcrcenlage,  nrre-t 
protoplasmatic  movement,  ns  in  while  blooil-corpe-. '•  ■ 
l)acteria,  etc.,  and  even  destroy  permnncnily  the  vit  . 
the  organisms.  These  salts  are  used  in  medicine  i. 
dose  us  stoinaohic  Ionics,  and  in  large  lo  eoi 
flaininntorv  process  and  help  rcluce  the  exali- 

in  febrile  and  iullammati.ry  diseases,  and  esp...  .     : 

malarial  atlictions  of  all  kinds,  over  which  Ihey  U.vo  « 
well-known,  unequalled,  but  wholly  uncxplaincl  ,y^,n\ 
power.      The  three   other    alkaloids   .i  i      ■ 

namely,  einchonia,  quinidia.  and   cm 

same  phvsiological  properties  as  quiuio. .  :  ■ 

also  equal  quinine  in  povier.  bnw  .Uili  I  i 

Qiiin'isrxt    <oun<-il   (I-ai.  vH...'r'.  ••«"■'• 
"sitth-l.  Ih"  ""cntal  Church  council  whiebwa.  CO  . , v.. 
in  (1118  >.  I.,  to  supi.lemcnl  the  nd-  of  ibo  Ailb  and  «». 
tecuinenieal  ei.iineils.     It  is  calle  I 
i°n  Trntlo.  beenii'e  it  was  held  in  ( 
Trillins  at  Conslanlini.ple.     Thi    ' 

seventh  ..•cunienical  council,  but  ihe    l.«lin.  d..   I 

ni«e  it.     It  WHS  convened  by  .Imtlnian  II..  and  g» 
strinire ■>"""'  ""  elerical  iliivipline. 

Qiiinisfiliim.     Seo  Qiiiiarxr  Ciinni.. 

QiiiMon,ihe''*<-""/-<''"«»V"'"'"''»  "' 

Willi  .111, IT  nefirly.rclalcl.pcciew.  l»euli 
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QUINSY— QUIRINAL. 


lands  of  Spanish  America  for  its  nutritious  seeds.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  potherb. 

Quili'sy,  acute  suppurative  tonsilitis,  or  inflammation 
of  Llie  tonsil,  terminating  in  abscess.  The  term  *■  quinsy  " 
is  a  jKjpular  perversion  of  Lat.  vipmnchey  the  technieal 
designation  of  a  sore  throat.  It  attacks  adults,  less  often 
chilihen  :  the  two  extremes  of  life,  infancy  and  old  age, 
biin;;  quite  exempt  from  it.  One  attack  usually  leaves 
subacute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  tonsil,  which  predis- 
poses the  person  to  repeated  attacks  in  subsequent  seasons. 
Quinsy  is  most  often  unilateral,  less  frequently  attacking 
the  two  tonsils  successively,  and  rarely  coincident  upon 
both  sides.  It  occurs  in  persons  of  full  habit,  often  the 
])lethoric,  and  especially  when  the  diet  has  been  excessive 
and  luxurious.  With  such  predisposing  conditions  must 
be  superadded,  as  an  immediate  or  exciting  cause,  some 
exposure  of  the  body  to  wet  or  cold.  Quinsy  may  follow 
checked  perspiration,  chilling  the  extremities,  or  wet  feet. 
The  attack  is  manifested  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  in- 
creased by  swallowing  and  talking,  soon  actual  jiain,  ri- 
gidity of  the  jaw,  hypersecretion  of  saliva,  coated  tongue, 
labored  breathing,  and  sense  of  obstruction,  tension,  and 
tumefaction  in  the  throat.  With  the  first  development  of 
pus,  intense  throbbing  pain  exists.  The  disturbance  of  the 
general  system  is  variable.  In  mild  cases  only  impaired 
appetite  and  sense  of  lassitude  exist;  in  graver  attacks 
there  may  be  a  slight  or  marked  chill  at  the  onset,  and  a 
succession  of  light  chills  :  the  temperature  elevated  to  102° 
or  104°  F. :  the  pulse  full  and  bounding;  the  mind  delir- 
ious at  night,  and  by  day  the  face  expressive  of  great  fa- 
tigue from  loss  of  sleep,  of  suffering,  and  of  alarm  and 
apprehension  of  impending  suffocation.  Internal  exam- 
ination discloses  the  tonsil  symmetrically  enlarged,  ex- 
tending to  the  median  line  of  the  throat  and  obstructing 
it.  Palpation  by  the  finger  may  detect  the  softness  and 
fluctuatiun  of  pus.  In  from  five  to  eight  days  the  sup- 
purated tonsil  bursts,  all  the  symptoms  vanish,  and  recov- 
ery is  speedy.  In  its  formative  or  first  stage  quinsy  may 
sometimes  be  aborted  by  scarification,  by  ice  in  the  mouth, 
cnld  gargles  or  spray,  and  astringent  gargles  or  applica- 
tions, as  of  alum  or  tannin,  and  by  internal  administra- 
tion of  saline  cathartics  and  arterial  sedatives.  Quinine 
buldly  administered  may  abort  it.  When  developed,  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  warm  anodyne  gargles,  soothing  poul- 
tices or  fomentations  externally,  anodynes  to  secure  rest, 
tonics  and  diet  to  sustain  the  strength,  and  early  evacua- 
tion of  pus  with  the  knife,  are  the  essentials  of  treatment. 

E.  Daiiwin  Hudson,  Jr.  Revised  bv  Willakd  Parkkr. 

Quint,  in  large  organs,  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  tuned  a 
perfect  fifth  above  the  diapasons,  or  an  octave  below  the 
twelfth. 

Quint  (Alonzo  Hall),  D.  B.,  b.  at  Barnstead,  N.  H., 

:VIar.  22,  1828;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1846,  at 
Andovcr  18.>2;  was  pastor  of  the  Mather  church  at  Rox- 
bury  185li-63;  member  of  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion 1855-Gl :  chaplain  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Vols. 
1861-64,  and  became  ])astor  of  the  North  Congregational 
church,  New  Bedford,  July  21,  1864.  Author  of  Armif 
I^otefi  (1864)  and  .1  Hhtinif  of  the  Secntd  Mnsanchusetta 
Rt-ijimott  (1867)  ;  is  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of 
the  Con;/ret/afiounl  Qnavterli/,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
New  Enyliind  Gvuealotjical  Refjister. 

Quin'tain,  an  object,  often  in  the  form  of  a  man,  de- 
.signed  to  be  tilted  at  with  a  lance.  It  was  sometimes 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  crosspiece  so  balanced  upon  a  jiivot 
that  if  the  rider  were  not  very  quick  a  bag  of  sand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  crosspiece  would  strike  him  in  the  back. 

Quin'tal  [Fr..  remotely  from  Lat.  centum,  a  "  hun- 
droit  "j,  a  hundredweight,  chiefly  used  in  weighing  fish, 
and  usually  pronounced  kentle, 

Quinta'na  (Mantel  Jose),  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  Apr, 
11,  1772;  educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Madrid;  published  a  volume  of  poems 
1802  ;  produced  in  1S05  his  tragedy  of  Pelnifn,  intended  to 
stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Na- 
poleon ;  edited  a  selection  of  Spanish  poetry  with  the  same 
object  (.'i  vols.,  18U8) ;  published  his  Odan  a'^Hpari*i  Libre 
(1808);  was  secretary  to  the  Cortes  and  to  the  regency 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  liberntion;  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Pam])lona  from  1814  to  1820.  when 
he  was  released  by  the  revolution;  lived  in  retirement  in 
Estremadura  1823-33;  was  then  made  preceptor  of  the  in- 
fant queen,  Isabella;  was  created  a  senator  1835,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  queen  the  honor  of  a  laurel  crown  in  ISoo. 
1).  at  Madrid  Mar.  11,  1857.  His  Complete  Workn  appeared 
in  1852  in  the  /Hbliotccu  de  Antvrts  Espafioles  of  Rivada- 
neyra,  the  most  important  being  his  Lives  of  Cclebntted 
S2H^)lial•dH{^^  vols.,  1807-34),  which  are  reputed  among  the 
modern  Spanish  classics. 


Quintanar'  de  la  Or'den,  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Toledo,  at  an  ele\ation  of  2106  feet  above  the  sea,  man- 
ufactures blankets  and  other  woollen  fabrics.     P.  6842. 

Quiii'tard  (Charles  Todd),  M.  P.,  I>.  1).,  LL.D.,  b.  at 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1824;  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  New  York  1846;  became  a  physician  to 
the  New  York  City  Dispensary  1847;  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  Memphis  Medical  College  1851:  contributed 
to  medical  periodicals;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1855;  was  successively  rector  of  churches  at 
Memphis  and  Nashville ;  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tennessee  1865. 

Quintet'  [It.  fj/uhttrtto],  in  music,  a  composition  writ- 
ten for  fi\e  instruments  or  voices. 

Quintil'ian  (Marcts  Fahr-s),  b.  at  Calagurris,  Spain, 
about  35  A.  D. ;  educated  at  Rome,  and  gained  there  after- 
ward the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence:  re- 
ceived a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  treasury  by  order 
of  Vespasian,  and  was  loaded  with  the  highest  civil  honors 
and  titles  by  Domitian.  D.  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
In  95  A.  D.  he  published  his  IiiHtitudo  Orntoria,  a  work  in 
12  books  on  the  art  of  oratory,  which,  besides  its  great  his- 
torical interest  (bk.  x.),  may  still  be  reacl  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Best  edition  by  Bonnell  (Leipsic,  1854) ;  of  the  10th 
book,  separately,  by  Kriiger  (Leipsic.  1861 )  ;  English  trans- 
lations by  Guthrie  (1756),  Patsall  (1774),  and  Watson 
(1856). 

Quin'tus  Cnr'tius  RuTus,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work  in  ten  books  on  Alexander  the  (ireat,  />»■  /i*bii8 
OesttH  Alt-Ill iidii  Mitf/ni,  which  was  much  read  and  much 
admired  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  author  nothing 
is  known  ;  some  critics  fix  the  date  of  his  life  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  others  much  later.  Of  the  work,  the  first  two 
books  have  been  lost,  and  some  of  the  others  considerably 
damaged.  The  narrative  is  very  iilc:isant,  but  by  no  means 
accurate,  and  is  full  of  fables.  Best  edition  by  Zumi>t 
(Brunswick,  1864). 

Quin'tus  Smyrnje'us,  or  Quin'tus  CaUaber,  a 
Greek  poet  of  uncertain  age,  though  he  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna  and  to  have  flourish- 
ed in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  His  writings  had  long  been  lost, 
when  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  discovered  by  Car- 
dinal Bessarion  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  nearOtranto, 
Calabria,  whence  the  name  Calaber,  incorrectly  given  to 
the  author.  His  poem  purports  to  be  a  supplement  to  or 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  possesses  no  intrinsic 
merit,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
so-called  "cyclic  poems,"  and  as  preserving  a  consiiler- 
able  number  of  mythological  traditions  from  writers  whose 
works  are  wholly  lost. 

Quir'inal,  a  celebrated  hill  at  Rome.  N.  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal.  was 
so  named  from  its  temple  to  the  god  Quirinus.  Acc(»rding 
to  Mommsen,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  early  commonwealth  in- 
dependent of  the  original  Rome,  which  was  confined  to  the 
Palatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town  being  distin- 
guished as  "hill-men"  (evUini)  from  the  Romans  proper, 
"mount-men"  (monfaui).  The  origin  of  this  early  settle- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  interesting  but  obscure  problems 
of  early  Roman  history  (see  Qihrites),  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  in  a  diversity  of  race  or  to  accept  the 
Sabine  hypothesis.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  on  the 
summit  of  the  Quirinal  a  *'Capitolium  "  earlier  than  that 
which  subsequently  gave  name  to  the  Ca])itoline  Hill; 
that  it  contained  a  joint  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  (Vejovis), 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  temples  of  Sol,  Salus.  Flora.  Semo 
Sancus  or  Dius  Fidius,  and  of  the  goddess  of  Fidelity,  in 
which  latter  building  the  Roman  treaties  were  deposited. 
There  were  also  guilds  of  the  Salii  and  Luperci  ]iriesthoods, 
the  latter  being  probably  hereditary  in  the  Fabian  gens. 
The  Titles,  one  of  the  three  original  branches  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  whose  head  was  the  Valerian  gens,  seem  to  have 
had  their  original  seat  on  the  Quirinal,  and  were  not  im- 
probably derived  from  the  Faliscan  city  of  Falerii,  whence 
probably  a  confusion  with  the  neighboring  race  of  the 
Sabines.  Titus  Tatius,  Nunia  Pompilius,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Ancus  Martins,  mythical  kings  of  Rome,  usually  as- 
signed to  the  Sabine  stock,  had  the  chief  seats  of  their 
power  on  the  Quirinal,  but  the  derivation  of  their  origin 
from  the  so-called  Sabine  city  of  Cures  seems  to  rest  upon 
no  better  authority  than  an  etymological  hypothesis  of  the 
Sabine  Varro.  reproduced  by  Livy  and  most  subsequent 
historians.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  period  the  Sabines 
had  not  left  the  mountain-valleys  amund  Reate  and  Ami- 
ternum,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  towns  on  the  Tiber  and 
Anio  N.  AV.  (*f  Rome  for  many  miles  were  then  peopled  not 
by  Sabines,  but  by  Latins.  The  Roman  institution  of  the 
Curies  and  the  legends  of  the  brothers  Curiatii  (etymolog- 
ically  connected  with  the   Quirinus)  point  rather  to  the 
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Alb:in  Mount  and  the  primitive  Latin  confederacy,  than 
to  tlie  city  of  Cures,  which  had  no  deinonslrabic  connection 
with  Home  for  several  centuries  after  its  ftjundation. 

In  modern  times  the  hill  has  been  fr(jwncd  by  the  I'alazzo 
Quirinale.  which  was  begun  by  I>o|ic  Gregory  XIII..  con- 
tinued under  .Si.vtus  V.  and  i'lcment  VIII.  by  Fontana, 
and  linislied  under  Paul  V.  by  Madcrno.  It  has  often  been 
occujded  Ijy  the  popes  as  a  summer  residence,  was  the  seat 
of  the  last  papal  conclaves,  and  since  the  annexation  of 
Komc  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  the  residence  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Poutkk  C.  Bi.iss. 

Qiliri'tes  [early  Lat.  fjtn'n'ii  or  rttria,  "a  s])ear"],  the 
collective  name  of  the  early  Romans,  considered  in  their 
capacity  a?  warriors,  and  conserjuently  as  citizens  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  curies  or  assemblies  of  armed  men.  The 
name  was  closely  connected  with  that  ()f  the  Latin  spear- 
bearing  divinity  t^uirinus,  a  synonym  of  Mavors,  Mamers, 
or  Mars,  who  was  tlie  ])atron  of  the  armed  host,  and  had 
his  temple  on  the  hill  which  from  him  took  the  name 
QriRlNAL  (which  see).  To  a  late  periocl  of  the  Kmpire  the 
name  Quirites  enjoyed  preeedenee  as  a  synonym  of  the 
patrician  order  {populns  Uommtus  Qitiritiitm],  and  as  a 
title  of  honor  over  the  geographical  name  Komans,  the 
senators  being  caWed pairfH  nmsiri/iti  Qitiriien.  The  iden- 
f  itiiMtion  of  Romulus  witii  t^uirinus  was  merely  a  guess  of 
the  rationalizing  writers  of  the  declining  Republic. 

Quiros',  de  (I'Enno  Fernandez),  h.  in  Spain  about 
].o5ll:  accompanied  Admiral  Meiiduna  on  his  second  voy- 
age of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  lo'Jo,  ami  was  him- 
self entrusted  with  the  comman<l  of  an  exploring  expe- 
dition which  sailed  Dec,  ItiOo  :  discovered  the  New  Heb- 
rides group  of  islands  A]ir.,  100H,anil  explored  many  other 
islands  subsequently  visited  by  Ca])t.  Cook.  I),  at  Panama 
in  If.M. 

Qllit-Clainif  a  word  often  employed  in  deeds  in  which 
the  grantor  or  seller  undertakes  no  rcsjjonsibility  in  regard 
to  the  validity  of  his  own  assumed  right  to  the  ])roperty  in 
question,  but  merely  conveys  to  the  grantee  or  buyer  his 
own  interest,  whether  valid  or  the  reverse. 

Quit'man,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  from  which  it  is  separateil  by  Chattahoochee 
River.  Area,  litO  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  cotton  and  corn  being  the  chief  productions. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  branch  of  South-western  R.  R.  Cap. 
Georgetown.     P.  4150. 

Quitman,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Brooks  eo.,  Ga.,  on  .\tlantic 
and  Gulf  R.  R.,  171  miles  W.  of  8avannali,  has  good 
schools,  a  large  cotton  ami  woollen  factory,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  2  steam  sash  and  blind  factories,  a 
cigar  manufactory,  several  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  and  an  extensive  warehouse. 
Pop.  784.  J.  C.  Gallaiieii,  En.  "  Ixiiki-esdent." 

Quitman,  p.-v.,eap.of  Wood j;o.,Te.\.,  near  Lake  Fork 
of  .'^abine  River,  has  1  newspaper.     P.  .'i20. 

Quitman  (.Ioiin  Anthoxv).  I, L.I).,  b.  at  Rhinebcck,  j 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  17'.'n;  received  a  libera!  education:  became 
a  lawyer,  and  was  professor  at  the  Mount  .Airy  College,  Pa., 
ISl'J:' practised  law  at  Chillicothc,  0.,  1S20-2.'! :  removed 
to  Xatidtez,  Miss.,  where  he  became  a  successful  planter 
and  rose  to  distincticm  in  his  prc»fession  and  in  the  politics  i 
td"  the  State;   was  chancellor  of  the  superior  c<)urt  l.S2S-.'iI 
and  I.s.'!2-:i4:    member  of  the  State  legislature  1828-:i2 ;  j 
presi<Ient  of  the  senate  in    l.s:{5  and  governor  pro  tnn.  ;   \ 
judge  of  tile  high  court  of  errors  and  apjteals  18;i9  ;  dis-   | 
tingiiisheci  in  the  Texan  struggle  for  independence,  he  was 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  .Mexico  appointeil  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  :   promoted  to  be  major-general 
Apr.,  1S17;   was  distinguished  at   Monterey,  Chapultepee,   I 
and  assault  and  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  :  for  his  scr-   ', 
vices  at   Monterey,  Congress  ])resented   him  with  a  sword, 
and  ticn.  Scott  appointed  him  governorof  the  City  of  .Mex- 
ico.     Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he  was  electeil 
governor  of  .Mississippi  in  Is.iO,  and  from  18j.>  to  I8,j8was 
ft  member  of  Congress  and  chairman  of  the  eiunmittee  on 
military  affairs.      U.  at  Natchez  July    17,  IS,i8,     His  l.i/r 
and  I'lirrcHpondcuce  (2  vols.),  by  F.  II.  Claiborne,  appeared  [ 
in  I8I1I1. 

Qui'to,  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  and  of  I 
the  province  of  Pichincha,  in  the  district  of  (Juito,  in  n 
valley  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  .Andes,  is  built 
on  the  lieclivities  of  several  snmll  bills  on  the  E.  flank  of 
the  vidcano  of  Piehineba,  at  an  altitude  of  10,11110  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  0°  13'  S.,  Ion.  78"  i;!' 
W .  from  Grcenwieb.  and  was,  during  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, capital  of  the  kingilom  of  (juito,  which  embraced 
most  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecuador.  l'iclures(inely 
located  between  vast  mountain-barriers  on  the  E.  and  W'., 
it  can  be  approached  only  from  the  X.  and  W.,  and  owing 
to  lupogniphical  features  is  laid  out  with  lilllc  regulini^ 


most  of  tbc  streets  boing  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill-pavr<l. 
The  city  is  traversed  by  two  deep  anil  precipitous  ravine^, 
which  annually  carry  olf  abundant  floods  of  melted  enow 
from  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  and  which  arc  crossed  bv 
several  lofty  arches  eovereil  with  substantial  edifices.    Ow- 
ing to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  most  of  the  houses  are 
of  a  single  story,  but  arc  solidly  built  around   spacious 
courtyards  adornetl  with  rich  tropical  plants  an<l   Dowers, 
and  often  display  considerable  taste  in  decoration.     The 
healthful  and  equable  climate,  ranging  from  4  j°  to  li"  ¥., 
at  iin  average  of  fiu°,  is  justly  characterized  as  a  perpetual 
spring.     The  view  from  the  heights  of  Ijuito  embraces  a 
panorama  of  eight  Andean  summits  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  among  them  the  famous  peaks  of  Cayambi  I  lU.SI.'i 
feet),  Cotopaxi  (1'.),,'>00|.  Antisana  ( iy,200).  ifiniia  ( I7.:iS0), 
and  Piehineba  (l.i.'.HiO;,  ami  a  beautiful  view  of  the  culti- 
vated  valley  of  Chillo,  abounrling  in   sugar-cane,  cotton, 
maize,  and  fruits  of  many  kinds.     The  jiublic  edifices  ot 
Ijuito  are  built  of  stone,  and  comprise  the  palace  of  gov- 
ernment, the  archbishopric,  cathedral,  and  city  hall.  groupe>l 
around  the  handsome  Plaza  .Mayor,  .'i  hospitals,  2  asylums, 
2  colleges,  a  university,  a  mint,  anti  many  churches,  usu 
ally  with  convents  attached.     The  public  I  formerly  the  .les 
nits')  library  contains  20.000  volumes,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  collections.    Education  has  of  late  years  been  under 
the  control  of  the  .lesuits.  who  have  exercised  a  strict  super- 
vision over  religious  doctrine,  but  have  given  instrueiittn 
in  nuithennities.  astronomy,  and  some  branches  of  natural 
science,  in  additit>n  to  the  routine  studies  of  former  time-. 
A  polytechnic  .school  was  established  in  1872.     Ijuito  ha 
several  times  been  nearly  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  tb. 
most  destructive  having  been  those  of  Feb.  4.  1707.  and 
Mar.  22,  1850;  on  which  latter  occasion  the  government 
buildings  and  most  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  many  pri- 
vate residences,  were  nearly  ruined,  involving  a  loss  of 
!?;j,Ol)t).UtlO  and  of  many  lives.     Water  is  c(q)iously  supplied 
through  pipes  to  the  principal  houses  and  to  several  hand 
some  stone  fountains  in  the  public  squares:  the  quality  of 
the  water  is,  however,  far  from  satisfactory,  it  being  iui 
pregnatcd  with   mineral   elements  which  give  rise   to  ele 
phantiasis  to  such  an  extent  that  a  special   hosi>ital  is  dc 
voted  to  that  disease.     The  only  good  road  in  llie  republi- 
is  that  leading  from  (juito  northward  to  llog(dd,  but  a  car 
riage-road  to  Guayiiquil  is  now  (1870)  under  construction. 
Commerce  is  languid,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  comiuuni 
cation  with  seaports  by  mule-paths.     The  chief  articles  o! 
exportation  arc  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  and  liquor-. 
Coarse   cotton  and   woollen   cloths   are  nutnufuctured  b;. 
hand,  also  fine  articles  (tf  jewelry,  and  the  women  are  skil 
ful  in  embroiclery,  needlew«>rk,  and  goM-lace.     Tbc  cuiti 
vation  of  silkworms  anii  nninufacture  of  silk  arc  of  rt*ccnt 
introduction.     A  telegraph-line  to  Guayaquil  has  been  n 
eently  opened.     Considerable  talent   in   painting,  the   fiii- 
arts,  and   literature   is  ascribed   to  the   (juiteflos,  and  tb- 
women  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  beauty.     The  city  wa 
from   remote  antiijuity  the  capital  of  the  (juitus,  a  semi 
civilized  race,  kindred  to  the  tjuichuas  or  Ineas  of  Peru, 
and  the  valley  of  (juito,  next  to  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and 
Cuzco,   was  tlic  seat   of  the  earliest  .American  civilization. 
The   mass  of  the   inhabitants    are   still  of  the  same  race, 
though  they  have  ailopted  Christianity  ami  the  Siiani^li 
language.     The  modern  city  of  (juito  was  founded  by  Sr 
bastian  llenaleazar  in  IJIU:  the  history  of  the  old  and  tli. 
now  capitals  is  incidentally  given  in  the  article  Eii  akoj; 
P.  about  75,000.  PouTcn  C.  Ili.issi. 

Quit'tor,  or  Quiltor,  a  fistulous  ab-eess  in  the  fo<  i 
of  tbc  horse,  is  best  treated  by  cutting  away  enough  of  tb. 
hoof  to  give  free  vent  to  the  filid  pus  nbicb  burrows  then 
The  discharge  may  be  facilitated  for  a  .lay  or  so  by  p.'ul 
tices,  an. I  then  the  sore  should  be  washed  out  with  a  .'olu 
ti.ui  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains  to  ibo  ounce. 

Qni'ver,  tp.,  .Mns.m  co..  III.     P.  80.1. 

QungUf,  ii.v..  S.uithampt.in  Ip..  on  Shinnecoek  B»t, 
near  Sag  llarb.ir  branch  of  Long  Islnn.l  It.  R.     I*.  IS". 

Quuits  [W.  .oiVoii,  "quoit"],  a  game  .if  Mrt-nrth  nn  I 
skill,  in  which  the  player  siriws  I"  pitch  a  fl  .■ 
of  steel  (calle.l  a  quoit")  in  such  a  way  as  to  hi. 

as  niav  he  to  a  peg  or  h.>b  of  iron  stuck  ui.: 

grounilor,  if  p.issiblc,  t.i  nmko  il  ring  the  hob.    Tb.   '^  ■•   ■ 
is  plave.l  bv  two  parties,  each  slri>ing  to  excel  the  •  i    . 
This  game  differs  fr.un  the  discus  play  of  the  ancient*,  in 
which  the  plaver  threw  a  disk  ..f  melal  or  stone  as  far  as 
ho  c.uibl.  the  i..ngc<t  Ihr.iwer  winning  the  prif 

Quo  Wlirrnnio  ll...w  l.al.,  "  by  what  nut! 
law,  the  nam.'  ..f  a  writ  serve<l  upon  a  person  I 
ney  of  the  Stale  or  nation.  re<|uiring  hiin  I.i  sh..»  l.>   ■•  ■   : 
title   he   holds   a   specified    priiperly,    olBee.   or    pn>i!..-. 
Owing  to  the  cm  '  '  ..f  the  |ir.>erc<ling>  un.lr.  ll.- 

writ.  It  has  be.  I  .   .n  Kngland  by  an  "Informa- 

f...n   lo  til.'  11  111.  "  '  '"''■.'* 
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R,  a  consonant  of  the  liquid  class,  approaching  the  ] 
character  of  a  vowel.  Its  sound  is  to  some  extent  inter- 
changeable with  that  of  /,  ami  even  in  some  language?  with  j 
d  and  «.  It  is  often  treated  by  the  vulgar  as  a  silent  letter 
or  a  vowel,  but  it  is  never  silent,  and  always  has  a  con- 
sonantal character  more  or  less  marked.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
and  in  most  modern  languages  it  is  distinctly  trilled.  H. 
{rr.r,  rr.jiiia)  stands  for  king  or  queen. 

Raab,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  influx  of  the  Raab  into 
a  braiu-h  of  the  Danube,  was  formerly  fortified,  ami  has  a 
fine  old  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  its 
transit-trade  are  extensive.     P.  20,0."j. 

Rnal'te,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Over- 
yssL-l.  has  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.     P.  5570. 

Raba'nus  Magnentiiis  Maurus,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Roman  family,  and  pronouni-ed  by  Kui'tz  "the 
most  learned  man  of  liis  age."  was  b.  at  Mentz  about  770; 
was  teacher  at  the  monastery  of  Pnlda  from  817:  was 
made  abbot  in  822.  archbishop"  of  iMentz  84:7.  D.  at  Win- 
kel  Feb.  4.  856.  The 'name  of  MA>:iU'S  was  given  to  him  \ 
by  his  teacher.  Alcuin.  in  remembrance  of  St.  Maur,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  first  distinctly  set  forth  by  Paschasius  Rad- 
bcrt  in  .h:!1  (expanded  in  sU).  His  works  fill  6  vols,  of 
Migne's  Lilimn/.  (See  Bach's  llalmnuH  Mnurns.  der  Srli^ip- 
fir  lies  (Imlschen  Srhiilir'-Hfiia  (ISIJo),  and  Kunstmann's  I 
'Rnhanm  Mriijnentim  Mniinia  (1841).)      R.  D.  HlTCHcwK. 

Rabat',  town  of  Morocco.  Northern  Africa,  at  the 
month  of  the  Bu-Regreb  in  the  Atlantic,  is  well  built  and  i 
strongly  fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  carpets, 
burnouses,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade 
with  Cenoa  and  Marseilles  in  wool,  wax,  almonds,  and 
olive  oil.     P.  25,000. 

Rab'ba,  town  of  Central  Africa,  kingdom  of  fiando, 
on  the  Niger,  in  a  highlv-cultiv.ated  region  among  beautiful 
surroundings,  in  lat.  11°  15'  N.  and  Ion.  5°  26'  E.^  It  is  a 
large  and  populous  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Trijioli,  Fezzan.  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  the  most 
important  slave-market  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  horses 
a-e  celebrated.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  during 
the  last  ten  years  from  internal  wars.  P.  about  40,000. 
Rab'bah,  the  same  as  Amman  (which  see). 
Rab'bi  [Heb..  "my  master  "].  a  title  of  honor  anciently 
employed  by  the  .Jews  to  designate  those  learned  in  the 
law.  in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  Gospels, 
being  sometimes  used  in  addressing  Christ.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  term  lab  is  applied  by  Oriental  Jews  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  American  use  of  "  esquire." 

Rab'bit  [0.  D.,  rahhe],  the  English  name  conferred  on 
many  species  of  the  family  LEP0Kn).E  (which  see),  but 
more  especially  applicable  to  the  Lcpns  t-uiiiciihi^,  or  com- 
mon rabbit  of  Europe.  The  species  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description  ;  it  is  found  generally  distributed  through- 
out Europe  (except  in  its  more  northern  portions),  as  well 
as  the  contiguous  portions  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  is  familiar  as  a  semi-domesticated  animal.  Its  habits 
are  characteristic  in  that  it  lives  in  communities,  burrows 
in  the  ground,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in  a  blind  and 
niiked  condition.  It  is  very  prolific,  commencing  to  breed 
at  the  age  of  about  six  months,  and  having  several  litters 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  each  litter  some  four  to 
eight  young  ones.  The  name  "rabbit"  is  also  gener.ally 
given  indiscriminately  to  American  species,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  common  small  rabbit  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  {Lepm  sijlcuticus) ;  this  species,  however,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  family,  agrees  with  the 
hare  in  making  forms,  instead  of  burrowing,  and  in  bring- 
ing forth  its  young  provided  with  hair  and  able  to  see. 

THEonoRE  GlI.L. 
Rabelais'  (FRAxrois),  b.  in  1483,  or  perhaps  in  I4'.I5. 
in  Chinon,  Touraine,  where  his  father  hail  a  farm  ami  kept 
an  inn  and  a  drug-store.  The  widespread  idea  of  Rabelais 
as  an  unruly,  grotesque,  half-dissipated  jester  is  a  coarse 
confusion  of  the  author  and  his  creations,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  those  facts  of  his  life  which  arc  well  ascertained. 
He  was  educated  first  in  the  convent  of  Senille,  then  in  the 
monastery  of  La  Baumette,  and,  allhongh  he  showed  no 
taste  for  studies  or  devotional  exercises,  he  was  destined  to 
enter  some  monastic  order.  After  becoming  a  brother 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  however,  in  1511  or  1510,  his 


talent  and  passion  for  studies  and  literary  occunalion 
awoke,  and  when  he  left  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1524  he  was 
a  man  of  learning.  His  fcllow-mnnks  disliked  and  sus- 
jiected  his  studious  life.  They  ransacked  his  cell  and  con- 
fiscated his  books,  and  such  an  ill  feeling  upsprang  be- 
tween him  and  them  that  the  pope.  Clement  VII..  found  it 
advisable  to  remove  Rabelais  to  Maillezais.  and  allow  him 
to  change  the  Franciscan  order  for  that  of  the  Benedictines. 
At  Maillezais,  however,  he  did  not  feel  better  satisfied,  and 
in  15:i0  left  the  monastery  without  the  permission  of  his 
superiors,  nnt  on  account  of  any  persecution,  but  from  sheer 
dissatisfaction,  as  it  wciuld  seem.  He  settled  first  at  Mont- 
pellier.  at  that  time  the  scat  of  the  most  celebrated  scho.d 
of  medicine  in  France,  but  in  15:12  he  went  to  Lyons  as  a 
hospital  physician.  While  in  Lyons  he  published  re- 
vised and  annotated  editions  of  the  works  of  Hi]ipocrates 
and  Galen,  and  of  Marliani's  AiiliqiiilattH  Romit.  _  He  also 
published  miscellaneous  treatises  on  archajology,  juris]iru- 
dence,  and  medicine,  and  the  first  two  books  (IS.IIi  and 
15:j5)  of  his  great  satirical  work,  Leu  Fails  el  Di'ls  ilii 
Geaiil  Gnniaiitiia  et  dc  «o)i  Fils  I'liiiliiip-uel.  In  15:lf)  he  ac- 
com|ianied  Cardinal  du  Bellay.  an  olil  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  his,  and  now  bishop  of  Paris,  and  by  his  influence  he 
obtained  from  Pope  I'aul  III.  a  release  from  the  ])enallics 
which  he  had  incurred  by  abandoning  his  order.  In  15:i8 
he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  in  the  diocese 
of  Du  Bellav.  and  in  1551  he  olitained  the  curacy  of  Meu- 
don.  D.  in  "Paris  in  1553.  Rabelais  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition.  He  understood  Latin.  Greek,  Hebrew.  Arabic, 
Italian.  Spani.sh.  English,  and  German.  His  knowledge 
in  medicine.  Law.  theology,  history,  philosophy,  and  iirt  was 
comprehensive  and  exact.  His  scientific  writings  attracted 
much  attention  in  his  time,  and  commanded  respect.  But 
his  fame  was  founded  by,  and  rests  now  on,  his  satirical 
romance  of  Gnrr/miliia  and  Paiilagriicl.  It  consists  of  five 
books,  of  which  he  published  the  first  two  in  Lyons,  and 
the  next  two  in  Paris  (1540  and  1552) ;  the  fifth  was  founil 
unfinished  after  his  death,  and  was  printed  in  1564.  The 
subiect-matter  of  this  romance  is  often  coarse  and  indec- 
orous, hut  on  these  points  the  author  dilTcirs  only  from  our 
taste,  not  from  that  of  bis  age,  and  the  treatment,  the  form, 
show  everywhere  that  case,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  grace 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  natural  talent  and 
consummate  education.  The  satire  of  the  book  is  now 
often  obscure,  or  even  irrecognizable.  but  its  humor  is  still 
living,  brilliant,  and  irresistible.  Besides  the  fun  which 
every'  reader  can  draw  from  it,  it  gives  a  picture  of  French 
civilization  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  strife  between 
inherited  dogmas  and  acquired  views,  which  is  most  at- 
tractive and  instructive  to  the  student  of  history.  There 
exist  .about  60  editions  of  the  book,  besides  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  translations.  Clemens  Phtersex. 

Rabies,  See  Hydrophobia,  by  Charles  P.  Russf.l, 
M.  D. 

Ra'bun,  countv  in  N.  E.  Georgia,  between  Chattooga 
River  on  the  E.  and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  W.,  traversed 
by  TalUilah  (or  Terrora )  River.  The  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Tallulah  Falls  and  the  Eastatoia 
or  Rabun  Falls,  a  succession  of  cascades  in  Rabun  Gap,  an 
important  highway  through  which  Knoxvillo  and  Charles- 
ton R.  R.'  is  to 'pass.  The  head-waters  of  Tennessee 
River  are  in  the  same  vicinity.  Agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  are  the  only  industries.  Cap.  Clayton.  Area,  320 
sq.  m.°   P.  3256. 

Ra'burn  (William),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C,  Apr. 
8.  1771;  went  to  Georgia  in  childhood:  received  but  a 
limited  education,  but  became  a  judge,  a  leading  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  governor  of  the  State 
1817-10.     P.  in  Hancock  co..  Ga.,  Oct.  23.  ISIO. 

Racahout,  or  Racahout  des  Arabes,  is  a  starchy 
food  pre]>ared  in  Barbarv  from  the  acorns  of  Qiarrus  i7<.r 
and  Q.  ballola,  oaks  of  'that  region.  It  is  flavored  with 
herbs,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  for  invalids'  use.  But 
the  racahout  of  the  confectioners'  shops  is  a  compound  oi 
starch  with  chocolate,  v,anilla.  etc.,  sold  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Racalinu'to,  town  of  Sicily,  jirovince  of  Girgenti.  on 
the  left  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Pl.atani.  about  15  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Girgenti.  The  neighboring  country 
is  verv  rich  in  grain,  vines,  olives,  and  fruits,  and  also 
abounds  in  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  gyjisum.     Racalmuto  is 


RACCOXIGI— RACIXK. 


l-.n., 


on  old  town,  the  name  being  of  Arabic  derivntiun,  and  it 
wa3  long  under  the  lordship  of  the  Cbiaranionti,  whoso 
family  castle  still  stands  im  a  roek  about  2}  miles  distant. 
The  town  was  almost  utterly  clepopulated  by  the  plague  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  present  site  is  not  precisely 
the  same  as  then.  The  inhabitants  now  carry  on  an  active 
trade  in  the  rich  products  of  the  district.     P.  in  lh74, 12,2311. 

Ilac-coiii'gi,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Cunco.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  .\Iaira,  S.  of  Turin  about 
111  miles  by  rail.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  the  three  inter- 
esting old  castles  of  Jligliabrimo,  of  Carpanetto,  and  of 
Bonavalle  are  in  its  remote  neighborhood,  but  it  is  now 
ohiclly  known  for  the  royal  castle  and  park  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  castle  was  originally  a  fortress,  was 
converted  into  something  like  a  villa  by  E.  Filiberto  in 
1681.  and  h;Ss  been  improved  by  successive  princes  until  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  suuiptuous  of  the  Italian  royal 
palaces.  The  park,  which  is  walled  in.  is  H  miles  in 
length  and  ^  of  a  mile  in  width,  abounds  in  game,  and  is 
adorned  with  artificial  lakelets,  grottoes,  hermit.ages,  etc., 
an<l  with  much  statuary.  Ilacconigi  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  during  the  hunting-season,  and  a 
large  herd  of  chamois,  kept  here,  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
every  visitor.     P.  10,1)00. 

Raccoon'  [Pr.  raion],  the  vernacular  name  of  specie* 
of  the  genus  Pr'iv'jutt  an  I  f  iniilv  P,'o.;vonid;e.     The-fc  all 


The  Raccoon. 

agree  in  having  a  rather  stout  body  :  the  snnul  ]ifpinteil. 
and  the  tail  rather  long  and  bushy,  and  annidatc  1  with 
dark-coloreil  rings  ;  their  feet  are  provided  with  long  and 
slender  digits,  and  with  the  fore  ones  the  animal  is  able 
to  grasp  its  food  and  other  objects.  They  are  fond  of 
playing  in  the  water,  and  of  soaking  therein  their  food, 
ami  to  this  peculiarity  the  common  .\merican  species 
{/*i-<tr>/int  Ininr)  owes  its  specific  mime  Intnr — r.  c.  "  washer." 
Two  well-defined  species  are  known — (1)  Pioci/on  lolor,  ^ 
found  throughout  almostall  \orth  America, and  P.cniicriv-  ] 
onu.  characteristic  of  South  .■\meriea.     TnEon«BE  Gill. 

Rnccoon',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  JIarion  co.,  111.     P.  1139. 

Itnccoon,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1327. 

Kiiccoon,  tp.,  Beaver  CO.,  Pa.     P.  1012. 

Race- Horse.     Pec  HonsE. 

Rai-e'laiiil,  p.-v.,  La  Fourcbo  parish,  La,,  on  Morgan's 
Louisiana  au<l  'I'cxas  K.  R. 

Race'mic  .\ci»l  [1-at.  iv,rfmii»,a"bnnch"of  grapcsor 
fruit] ;  also  called  Paratnrtnric  Acid  and  I'vic  .\cid 
[Gcr.  TmKbriidUiir,'].  (<'4lIr,Oc).  found  with  lartario  ucid  in 
grape-juice,  and  identical  with  it  in  composition.  It  diflcrs 
from  it,  however,  in  its  action  on  polarized  light  and  in 
some  other  characters.  It  was  discovered  by  Kestner  in 
wines  of  certain  vintages.  It  may  also  be  firmed  artificial- 
ly by  several  niithods.  Itucemic  acid  itself  luis  no  aelinn 
on  iiolari/,ed  light,  but  by  certain  treatment  may  be  Bcpn- 
rated  into  two  isomeric  constituents,  one  of  which  is  ordi- 
nary de.xtro- rotatory  tartaric  aciil,  and  the  other  is  lirvo- 
rotatory,  the  two  being  called  ilrj-iin-inrinrii-  and  la-v-lnr- 
tnrir  acid.  Kacemic  acid  itself  has.  according  to  Iliiignet, 
ft  density  of  l.tio,  while  I'astcur  found  for  the  de.vlro-  and 
Iicvo-tartario  acids  obtained  from  it  the  densities  I.Tt'.Hi 
and  1.75,  practically  iilcntical.  While,  therefore,  these  two 
substances,  of  different  optical  properties,  have  the  same 


molecular  volume,  their  compound,  racemio  acid,  in  which 
they  optically  neutralize  each  other,  has  a  much  largir 
volume.  Xo  relation,  therefore,  is  apparent  between  the-. 
optical  characters  and  the  volumes  of  the  molecules.  I'a- 
tcur  found,  nevertheless,  certain  relations  between  i\><- 
modifications  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  acids  and  the  action 
on  polarized  light,  fur  which  the  reader  must  bo  referred  to 
the  tcvtbuoks.  ]f.  Wi  rtz. 

Ra'chel  [Heb.  r.i/it/,  "owe"],  of  Northern  Mesopota- 
mia, younger  daughter  of  Luban.  favorite  wife  of  .lacob. 
and  mother  of  .loseph  and  Benjamin,  llcr  tomb,  about  J 
miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  though 
of  modern  construction,  undoubtedly  marks  the  very  rite 
of  her  burial  as  described  in  (ien.  xixv.  Ill,  20. 

H.  1>.  1I|T(  nciKK. 
Rachel'  (Elisa  R.irntL  Felix),  b.  at  .Mumi.f.  ,<witier- 
laud,  Feb.  2H,  1»20,  daughter  of  a  wandering  .lewish  i.ed- 
dler.     In  Lyons,  Paris,  and  other  cities  she.  n  itb  her  sister 
Sarah,  helped  the  family  income  as  a  vagabond  singer  at 
the  cafes  ami  on  the  boulevards.     Coron.  of  the  Kuyul  In- 
stitution,  attracted    by   their   voices,  took   them   from   the 
streets.     Elisa,  showing  more  dramatic  talent  than  musi 
oal,  was  put  in  charge  of  M.  St.  Aulaire.     In    l'<.".fi  i^hc 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire:  in  1n37  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the   Gymnasc  in  Ln    IViii/iViin,,  an  unsur 
cesslul    play;   went    back   to    her  studies  under   Samson, 
and    in    1S38    astonished    and    cap 
.  ^  tivated  Paris  by  her  perfoniiuncc  at 

the  Th^'&tre  Franfaisc  of  f'amllle  in 
LtH  Iturni-iH,     Her  fame  and  f>>riuii< 
were  made.     The  classic  tragidiis  «.l 
Uacinc,  C'orneille,  and  Voltaire  wer< 
revived  ;    her    intensity,   originalit\ . 
itnralness.  the  singular  expressive 
-s  of  her  face,  the  skill  of  her  dcela 
..laliou,  made  a   new   era  in  dramali> 
art.     Her   earliest  and    some   of  her 
latest  triumphs  were  in  Phcdre.  t'a 
millc,    Uo.\ana.     Ilonniftne,    KU-vtra, 
and  other  parts  in  the  older  tlrama. 
Her  fame  being  secure,  she  enlarged 
her  repertoire,  aiul  jdayed  with  great 
power  Jeanne  I'arc,  .Marie  Stuart,  .\d 
licnne  Lecouvreur,  and  other  eharac 
lers  by  modern  writers;  the  last  men 
tioned  was  one  of  her  famous  person 
ations.     In    ISjj,    in   company   witli 
her   brother,  Kaiihael  Kelix,  aixl  hi  r 
sisters,  Sarah,  Lia,  and   liinah,  wilii 
a    complete    theatrical     troupe,     sh- 
came   to    .-\inerica:    played    in    Neu 
York  and   Boston,  but  once  ont\   in 
Philadelphia,  and  once  in  Charleston  : 
failing  health  comjiellcd  her  then  i  ' 
desist.     \  visit  to  Ilavana  brought  n 
relief;  she  returned   to  France,  spent  a  winter  in  lig.vpl. 
but  gradually  succuialied   to  pulmonary  disease,  and  d.  at 
Cannes.  France.  Jan.  3.  1838,     Itachel  wos  slender,  grace 
ful.  not  beautiful,  of  pale  coin|dexion,  expressive  feature-, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  singularly  fascinating  presence.     .Mar 
garet  Fuller  said  of  her:"  Her  range,  even  in  ln-i>  \'---  '■ 
is  limited;  she  can  only  express  the  ilarker  | 
grief  in  its  most  desolate  aspects.     Nature  li  . 
her  with  those  softer  and  more  flowery  allribuli.-  ili.a  liu.i 
to  pathos  its  utmost    tenderness.     She  docs  not  melt  to 
tears  or  calm  or  elevate  the  heart  by  the  presence  of  that 
tragic  beauty  that  needs  all  the  assaults  of  Fate  to  lunko 
it  show  its   immortal  sweetneBS.     On  the  dark  side  she  Is 
very  great   in   hatred  and   revenge."     Kachd  was   n.i.r 
married,  but  she  left  two  sons— one.  a  son  b.v  .M.  Wnl.  "    i, 

was  maile  count  of  Etiolles  by  N    ■    '     ..  1 1  r       w 

pKi.ix.thc  brother,  became  in  1*'  - 
Porte  Saint-.Martin  :  S.imii  was  . 
nase,  the  Franyais,  the  Odi-on,  on.l  «.. 
in   the  provinces:   LiA.  devoted  l»  hi.- 
guisho'l  herself  most  at  the  I'orl.   -     ■  ■ 
d.  in   18,U.  having  been  l':»c  vein 
faiso;  DiSAM  found  her  place  in 
mcrituriuua  artists,  have  owed  uii 
sister,  who  made  a  name  in  hor 

along  with  which  no  other  is  no . 

purely  dramiitic,  her  personal  qimlilirn  wini. 
neither  respect  nor  love.  '>•  H-  ••■«•" 

Racine',  county  In  S.  E.  Wi-c.nsln.on  Lake  Mirbican. 
is  level  an  I  1. nil.'.  «ith  ohundance  of  liniri  nr.  f.wT,  -,  1 
bv  Foj,  I'  "1 '  '<»"»  f'"" 

Chieaii    ^:  '"'  ■"''•   •*■"';  '^'' 
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of  carnages  and  wagons,  22  of  clothing,  and  several  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  flouring-mills.  Cap.  Racine.  Area, 
325  sq.  m.     P.  20,740. 

Rnciiie,  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  813, 

Racine^  p.-v.,  Sutton  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  5G0. 

Raciney  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River,  and  on  Mil- 
waukee division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  and  West- 
ern Union  R.  Rs.  It  was  incorporated  in  1S4S.  ranks 
fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  t?tate.  and  ccmtains  24 
churches,  2  banks,  1  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  city 
hospital,  4  newspapers,  with  manufactories  of  threshing- 
machines,  wagons,  fanning-mills,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
trunks,  silver-ware,  leather,  baskets,  boots  and  shoes, 
pumps,  and  other  commodities.  Racine  College  is  situ- 
ated in  Main  street,  in  grounds  of  10  acres  in  extent,  was 
established  in  1S52,  comprises  a  collegiate  department 
and  a  grammar  school,  and  in  1874-75  had  18  instructors, 
180  students,  and  a  library  of  3000  vols.  P.  of  city.  9880. 
Charles  Jo.\as,  Ed.  "Slavic." 

Racine  (Jean  Baptiste).  b.  Dec.  21,  lfi39,  at  Fert^- 
Milon  in  Picardy  ;  hij^t  both  his  parents  when  four  years 
old;  was  educated  first  by  his  grandfather  at  Beauvai;=, 
then  by  his  grandmother  and  aunt  in  the  monastery  of 
Port  Royal ;  in  this  celebrated  institutii>n  and  among  its 
quiet  almost  solitary  surroundings  the  fine,  tcmler,  and 
sensitive  nature  of  the  young  poet  developed  with  great 
rapidity  and  astonishing  brilliancy.  lie  was  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  watched  over  by  all.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  left  the  monastery  to  see  the  world,  and  an 
ode  he  wrote  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XI\\,  La  Nifmphe 
de  la  Seine,  brought  him  a  little  name  and  a  littlo  reward." 
In  Paris,  however,  his  friendships  and  habits  soon  became 
somewhat  irregular,  and  his  relatives  began  to  feel  great 
anxiety  about  him.  As  he  was  still,  to  some  extent,  umler 
their  control,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  uncles,  a  priest,  at 
UzOs  in  Languedoc,  and  began  to  study  theology.  But 
neither  the  study  nor  the  life  satisfied  him.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  and,  a  friend  of  MoUere  and  Boileau,  he  became 
a  dramatic  author.  His  first  trageilics,  L»t  Thehn'ide 
(1664),  Alexandre  (1G65),  and  his  couiedy,  /w.s  P/aideurs 
(1G68),  had  only  a  moderate  success,  but  his  following 
tragedies,  Andromnqne,  /irltanniciis,  Iphlfjenie  (1669),  Be- 
renive  (1670).  linjazet  (1672).  and  Mlthrklate  (1673),  won  a 
great  name  for  him  :  and  when  he  brought  his  Pbedre  on 
the  stage  in  1677  he  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
first  tragic  poet  of  France.  The  intrigues  of  a  literary 
cabal  succeeded,  however,  in  slurring  the  success  of  the 
piece,  and  this  circumstance  hurt  the  pride  and  sensitive- 
ness of  Racine  so  deeply  that  he  gave  uj)  writing  for  the 
stage.  The  religious  influence  of  his  education  in  Port 
Royal  begiin  also  to  become  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  he 
spoke  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  monk.  This  idea  he  gave 
up,  but,  having  married  a  very  devout  lady,  he  retired  into 
private  life  as  royal  historiographer,  and  divided  his  time 
between  his  family,  his  labors  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  religious  exercises.  At  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  he  wrote  Esther  (1689)  and  his  masterpiece 
Athfdie  (1691)  for  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr.  but  neither  of 
them  made  any  great  impression  on  the  public.  At  her 
golieitation  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  to  the  king  on  the 
state  of  France,  and  this  memoir  ofl'endcd  Lmis  XIV. 
very  much.  The  loss  of  the  favor  of  tlie  monarch  Racino 
could  not  bear;  heactually  pined  away,  and  d.  Apr.  22, 1699. 
in  Paris.  In  reading  Racine  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  certain  views,  or  rather  under 
the  sway  of  certain  rules  whose  authority  no  Frenchman 
at  that  time  could  dream  of  doubting.  These  rules  did 
not  concern  merely  the  theatrical  arrange  ncnt  and  ex- 
ternal dramatic  form  ;  they  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
poetical  conception  itself.  French  tragedy  in  its  classic 
period  was  not  allowed  to  paint  men;  it  had  to  paint  only 
educated  men  ;  and  in  the  educated  man  it  aimed  less  at 
his  passions  than  at  his  ideas.  Thus,  in  classic  French 
tragedy  we  must  not  seek  for  human  nature  idealized  only 
by  being  represented  through  an  artistic  form.  Before 
human  nature  could  become  a  fit  subject  for  artistic  treat- 
ment it  had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  social  idealization.  But 
the  reader  who  can  familiarize  himself  with  these  pecu- 
liarities will  in  Racine  find  a  most  charming  poet — passion- 
ate yet  pure,  tender  yet  never  sentimental.  He  knew  not 
all  that  can  go  through  a  human  heart,  but  that  which  he 
did  know  he  knew  in  all  the  depths  of  its  sorrow  and  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  joy,  in  all  its  anguish  and  in  all  its 
sweetness ;  and  he  pours  it  forth  in  expressions  which  are 
models  of  precision  and  gracefulness.    Clemens  Petersen. 

Racing.     See  IIorre-Racing. 

Rack   [Ang.-Sax.  ;■«•(■«»,  to  ** stretch"],  an  engine  of 
judicial  torture  formerly  much  employed  in  Europe  to  com- 


pel accused  persons  to  plead  their  own  guilt  or  to  obtain 
satisfactory  testimony  from  recusant  witnesses.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1447  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  as 
constable  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1628  it  was  jiro- 
nounced  illegal  by  the  courts.  It  has  been  since  disused 
there,  and  is  now  everywhere  obsolete.  The  victim  was 
stretched  u])on  a  platform  of  wood  ;  cords  were  attached  to 
his  limbs,  and  then  strained  b}'  pulleys  until  the  sufferer 
yielded  or  had  his  joints  dislocated. 

Rack'etf  or  Racquets  [Fr.  mifncttc'],  a  game  played 
with  ball  and  racket-bat  in  a  closed  or  an  open  court.  l>oj)- 
ular  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  lately  introduced  into 
the  U.  S..  which  though  confounded  with  tennis  is  quit« 
dissimilar.  The  closed  court  is  usually  adopted,  and  the 
front  wall  has  two  lines  marked  on  it,  the  first  two  feet  two 
inches  from  the  floor  (below  which  the  ball  mifst  not  strike), 
and  the  second  seven  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor. 
Partners  being  chosen,  the  second  Jiarty,  standing  on  the 
right  siclo  of  the  court  about  halfway,  serves  the  ball  so 
that  it  shall  strike  above  the  second  line  and  rebound  to 
the  left  side,  when  the  first  party  is  obliged  to  return  the 
ball  at  its  first  bound  off  the  floor,  and  so  continue.  An 
elaborate  code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  by  the  Prince's 
Racquet  Club  of  London,  which  is  generally  observed 
wherever  the  game  is  jdayed.  Several  racket  clubs  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  City,  one  of  which  has  erected 
a  fine  court  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Racoon',  tp.,  Gallia  CO.,  0.     P.  1700. 

Racoon  (P.  0.  name  of  Independence),  Preston  co., 
West  Va.,  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Rad'cliffe  (Mrs.  Ann  Ward),  b.  in  London,  England, 
July  9.  1764:  married  in  )7'^6  AVilliam  Radcliffe,  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  Eiif/liiih  Chnntiele  ;  published  sevenal 
romances  notable  for  their  wild  and  fantastic  plots,  of 
which  The  Mi/ntcriefi  <>/  VdoJpho  (1704)  is  the  only  one  now 
remembered,  and  some  poems.  D.  in  London  Feb.  7.  lS2o. 
Her  writings  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  literature 
of  the  time,  and  even  Byron  was  among  her  imitators.  A 
Memoir  by  Talfourd  appeared  in  1826. 

RadclitTe  (.Ioitn),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
England,  in  16,t0  ;  graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
1669  ;  studied  medicine,  which  he  practised  at  Oxford,  and 
subsequently  at  London  ;  acquired  wealth  and  popularity  ; 
was  noted  for  wit  and  plainness  of  speech  :  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  princess  Anne  16S.3  ;  attended  Queen  Mary 
in  her  last  illness,  and  entered  Parliament  171^1  D.  at 
Carshalton,  near  London.  Nov.  1.  1714.  By  will  he  left  a 
large  sum  to  University  College,  Oxford,  and  also  founded 
the  Radcliffc  Library  in  that  city,  devoted  to  medical  lit- 
erature.    (See  his  Life  and  Letters  (1736),  by  W.  Pittis.) 

RadclifTe  Library,  an  institution  at  Oxford.  England, 
connected  with  the  university,  founded  by  a  bequest  of 
£40.000  left  by  Dr.  John  Rad'cliffe.  The  building,  which 
is  circular  in  form,  standing  ujion  arcades  and  with  a  spa- 
cious dome,  stands  in  the  centre  of  lladcliffe  Square,  and 
was  completed  in  1747  by  James  Gibbs.  the  architect,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  library  his  collection  of  books.  In- 
tended originally  for  medical  literature,  it  has  received 
large  bequests  of  legal,  theological,  and  Oriental  works, 
and  since  IS61  has  been  reorganized  in  combination  with 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  vast  central  room  of  the  Radcliffe 
being  transformed  into  a  reading-room. 

Ra'dersbur^9  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mon..  near 
Missouri  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold-mines.     P.  311. 

Radet'zky  (Joseph  Wenzel),  Count,  b.  at  Trzebnitz, 
in  Bohemia.  Nov.  2.  1766;  entered  the  Austrian  army  in 
1784:  fought  with  distinction  at  Aspern  and  AVagram  in 
1809,  and  at  Kulm  and  Leipsic  in  1815;  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  in  1831, 
and  field-marshal  in  1836:  put  down  with  uncommon  en- 
ergy the  revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice  in  1848.  though 
now  a  man  of  eighty  years  ;  won  the  victories  at  Custozza 
and  Novara  over  the  Piedmontese,  and  governed  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  in  Itily  to  Feb.  28,  1857,  when  he  re- 
signed.    D.  at  Milan  Jan.  5,  1858. 

Rad'ford  (AVilliam).  b.  Mar.  1.  1  SOS.  in  Virginia:  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  1,  1825;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1831,  a  lieutenant  in  1837,  a  com- 
mander in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commodore  in  1863,  a 
rear-admiral  in  1866;  retired  in  1870;  served  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and 
commanded  the  iron-clad  division  in  botli  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights.  In  his  commendatory  report  of  Jan.  28. 1865,  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter  writes:  "Com.  Radford  has  shown  ability 
of  a  very  high  order,  not  only  in  fighting  and  manoeuvring 
his  vessel,  but  in  taking  care  of  his  division.  His  vessel 
did  more  execution  than  any  other  in  the  fleet,  and  I  had 
80  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  oi  his  fire  that  even 
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when  our  troops  were  on  the  parapet  he  was  directed  to 
clear  the  traverses  in  ailvanre  of  thcni  of  the  enemy.  This 
he  ditl  most  efTectually,  and  but  for  tliis,  victory  might  not 
have  been  ours."  FoxiiALi,  A.  Pahkeu. 

Radia'ta  [hat.  rndifttnn,  "  rayed  "],  a  name  proposed 
by  (,'uvier  for  tlie  last  or  lowest  of  the  four  jirimary  groups 
or  branches  {eiiibrnurhfutt)  into  which  he  divided  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  and  owing  its  name  to  the  radiate  plan  or 
symmetry  manifested  in  many  of  its  representatives.  (I.) 
IJv  Cuvier  tUe  group  was  cmstituted  to  "  include  a  number 
of  beings  whose  organization,  always  evidently  more  sim-  \ 
pic  than  that  of  the  three  preceding  divisions,  also  presents  | 
a  greater  variety  of  degrees  than  is  observed  in  cither  of 
tbcm,  and  seems  to  agree  in  but  one  point — viz.  their  parts 
arc  arranged  round  an  axis  and  tin  one  or  scxeral  radii,  or 
on  one  or  scleral  lines  extending  from  one  jtole  to  the 
other."  To  this  group  were  referred  five  classes  :  (I)  echi- 
noderras  (including  gephyrcan  worms),  (2)  entozoans,  (S) 
acalephs,  (4)  polyps  (including  Polyzoa),  and  (o)  infusori- 
ans.  This  system  was  adopted  by  many.  The  incongru- 
ity of  the  infusorians  with  the  other  classes  of  radiates, 
and  subsequently  that  of  the  polyzoans  and  gephyreans, 
was  in  time  ajipreciatcd,  and  the  group  was  limiteii  (by 
II.  .Milne-Kdwards)  to  the  classes  echinoderms,  acalephs, 
and  polvps,  which  were  themselves  purified  of  the  lu'tc- 
rogeneous  elements  conf<nintled  under  them  by  L'u\ier. 
M'ith  these  limits  the  branch  or  sub-kingdom  has  been  ac- 
ccptecl  by  a  large  body  of  naturalists,  an<I  especially  the 
Kiench  and  .\merican  ones.  (II.)  Special  investigators 
of  the  several  classes  (c.  ;/.  ?"rcy  and  Leuekart)  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  even  those  thus  retained  together 
had  no  common  bonds  of  agreement,  and  differentiated 
them  into  two  branches:  (1)  Echinoderm.ata,  limited  to 
the  echinoderms  (which  have  been  by  some  distributed 
among  several  classes),  and  (2)  Ccelenterata,  proposed  for 
the  reception  of  the  acale|ihs  and  polyps.  The  last  view 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  American  naturalists  (>■.  7. 
L.  Agassi/.,  A.  .Agassiz,  H.  J.  Clark,  A.  E.  Verrill),  who 
have  i<mlended  for  the  retention  of  the  branch  Radiata  as 
liuiitcil  by  ICdwards;  hut  has  received  the  approbation  of 
most  European  naturalists,  and  ajipears  to  be  gaining 
ground  among  the  .-Vnierieans.  While  a  number  of  natural- 
ists regard  the  Echinodcrmata  and  Cwlentcrata  as  entitlcil 
to  rank  as  primary  divisions  (sub  kingiloms  or  branchesl, 
others  entertain  different  views.  Thus,  by  Huxley  and  his 
followers  the  echinoderms  and  the  .scoleeiils  (intestinal 
worms  and  allied  forms)  have  been  associated  together  in 
a  sub-kingdom  Annuloidea,  and  by  Hackel  the  sponges 
have  been  united  with  the  acalephs,  cteno|ihore3,  and 
pidyps  under  the  name  Zoophyta.  As  more  or  less  exact 
syncmyms  of  Uadiata  may  be  noted  the  names  Kadiaria 
(Lamarck),  .Actinoraorpha  or  ,\ctinozoaria  ( I>o  Blaiuville), 
Uacemifera  (Ehrenberg),  regular  animals  ( liurmeistcr), 
and  Zoophyta  (II.  Milne-Edwards,  Von  .'^iebold.  and  Sta- 
nius,  etc.).  Tueodork  Gill. 

Radiation.     See  Heat. 

Kad'ioul  [Lat.  radix],  an  indicated  rootof  a  quantity  ; 
thus.  I  :),  {  16  are  radicals.  If  the  quantity  under  the 
radical  sign  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  indicateil  degree,  the 
quantity  represented  is  essentially  rati.mal,  though  under 
a  radical  form;  if  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is 
not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  indicated,  the  quantity  is 
called  a  «Mr<;  ;  thus,  f  llTis  a  radical  form  of  the  rational 
quantity  2,  but  j/H  is  a  surd,  and  its  value  can  only  ho  ex- 
pressed by  approximation.  K  radical  may  be  written  in 
eilhcr  of  two  ways:  it  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the 
radical  sign  /,  in  which  case  the  degree  of  the  radical 
is  inilieatcd  by  a  number  written  over  the  sign  and  called 
an  iifhx  :  or  it  may  be  written  by  the  aid  of  a  fractional 
exponent,  in  which  case  the  denominator  indicates  the  do- 
grce  of  the  radical.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  <i  may  be  written 
y  a,  or  nl.  The  methods  of  transforming  radicals  dcpcTid 
on  two  fumlauiental  principles:  (1)  the  pr.Mlui'l  .dthe  nib 
roots  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  nth  root  of  their  prod- 
uct, and  the  reverse:  (21  the  quotient  of  the  nth  roots  of 
Iw.i  quantities  is  equal  to  the  i.th  roots  of  their  quotient, 
and  the  reverse.  Hy  the  aid  id"  these  princiides  <q.erali"iis 
on  radicals  are  roa<lily  reduced  to  corresponding  operations 
on  rational  quantities.  ^^  ■  **•  l'^-''^- 

Radical  A<'i».  If  the  equation  (in  rectunguhir  or 
(•artesian  co-ordinates),  reiluced  lo  its  simplest  form  of  one 
circle,  be  subtracted  from  that  of  another,  the  reinuindcr, 
an  equation  of  the  lirst  degree,  will,  </  Ik'  ri'.</r.  Inlmi'il. 
be  the  equation  (d"  a  right  line  passing  through  the  points 
of  interseclion.  lint  it  is  remarkable  that,  whcllier  the 
circles  meet  in  real  or  immitmo;)  points  (•.<■.  whether  they 
reallv  intersect  or  not),  the  equation  obtainecl  in  above 
alwa'vs  represents  a  real  line  having  important  gciiictne 
properties  in  relation  to  the  two  oirolu.  Thu  i»  In  eon- 
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formity  to  a  general  prineipio  (that  of  "continuity:"  see 
PiiojEuTiox,  -Method  op,  in  Appendix)  that  the  line  join- 
ing two  jodnts  may  preserve  its  existence  and  its  proper- 
ties when  those  points  have  become  imaginary. 

Whether  or  not  there  be  real  inlerse<-tion  of  the  circles, 
the  real  line  of  which  the  equation  is  obtained  as  above  is 
called  the  rndinil  iij-in  of  the  two  circles.  In  the  latter  case 
the  position  of  this  axis  is  determined  geometrically  by  cut- 
ting the  line  joining  these  centres  so  that  the  dilTerence  of 
squares  of  the  |>arts  ^  difference  of  squares  of  the  radii, 
and  erecting  a  perpendicular  at  this  point. 

If  from  any  point  of  the  radical  axis  tangents  to  the  two 
circles  be  drawn,  those  tangents  will  be  etpial.  tJivcn  any 
three  circles,  if  the  radical  axis  of  each  pair  be  taken,  tlic-o 
three  lines  will  meet  in  a  point  called  the  nulinil  miirr. 
From  these  tw<i  relations  many  other  important  geometric 
properties  are  deduced.  The  two  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two /)((iV«  of  common  tangents  to  two  circles  are  called '•m/rr* 
f>/  niiiiilitinlf  ;  and  if  three  circles  be  given,  thesix  centres  of 
similitude  will  be  so  disposed  that  three  of  them  will  lie  on 
the  same  straight  line,  called  the  nj-ia  0/  »imHiin<U,  <if 
which  there  are  four.  By  the  use  of  these  axes  and  their 
ji/ilm  i fee  I*iile  and  Polar),  and  the  raf/fVo/ rfii/r*- of  three 
circles,  the  famous  problem  of  *'  tangencies  "  of  .\polloiiiiis, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Itc-cartes.  and  even  Xew- 
t<m.^  of  drawing  a  fourth  circde  touching  the  other  three, 
is  geometrically  solved  with  a  facility  which  proves  that 
the  (irogress  of  modern  geometry  has  been  cominensurato 
with  thatof  analysis.  I .'^ee  Taxcencies.)     J.  (!.  Hahnaiih. 

Radicals,  in  chemistry,  sometimes  called  Radi* 
cles.  This  term  was  lir.-t  introduced  hy  (tuyton  de 
Morveau.  and  adiqdeil  by  Lavidsier,  at  the  time  when  the 
foundation  of  our  present  chemical  nomenclature  was  laid 
in  1787.  It  was.  however,  applied  then  in  a  much  narrower 
sense  than  it  has  since  acquircil.  (luylon  used  it  a*  synony- 
mous with  iiciitijinUc  fttittr,  wdietber  simple  *>r  compound  ; 
that  is,  to  designate  a  substance  which  would  unite  with 
oxygen  to  form  an  itriil.  It  is  now,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
applied  tit  all  substances,  simple  or  compound,  which  com- 
bine with  any  of  the  more  electronegative  elenient«  to  form 
compounds  cither  acid,  neutral,  or  basic :  but,  more  gcner- 
allv  and  narrowly,  it  is  now  used  to  designate  only  "com- 
pound radicals"  like  nmnmittiiiii  and  ri/'nuu/rH,  compounds 
of  elements  which  have  themselves  an  elemenloid  nature 
and  perform  elemental  functions.  One  class  of  such  radicals 
which  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  cheiiiiilry 
is  that  known  as  the  "alcohol  radicals,"  invented  by  Uor- 
zdius  and  Liebig.  The  alcohols  and  ethers  and  other  im- 
portant classes  of  organic  compounds  were  during  a  con 
siderablo  period  almost  univer.ially  regarded  as  containing 
certain  compound  elcmentoid  groups  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen atoms  called  mflliyl.  rlhiil,  iiriipiil,  huli/l,  etc.  At 
present,  another  radical  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  alcohols,  called  hylritrfil  (IlOl.  and  many 
do  not  regard  the  existence  of  the  former  scries  as  e-'en 
tial.  .\  recent  distinguished  chemical  writer  has  defined 
a  nidlriil  as  "a  group  of  elcinenls  which  is  coininon  to  a 
more  or  less  numerous  series  of  allied  compounds,  and  re- 
mains unaffected  by  the  processes  whereby  these  com- 
pounds are  transformed  one  into  another."  {(irnr,i<  i'. 
/o.trr.)  (.<ce  Salt-Kadicals  and  Voi.i  mks,  .Moi.eci.'- 
LAR.)  Henry  Winir. 

Radical  Sign,  the  ordinary  sign  used  for  indicating 
a  radical,  |'',  is  a  modified  form  of  the  letter  ..  with  the  ad 
dition  of  a  number  placed  above  it  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  the  radical. 

Radioin'ctcr  [Lat.  im/i'iK,  "ray  :"  Or.  M«r(»^.  "'"•'•'* 
sure  "1.  the  name  given  lo  an  instrument  (  Fig.  1  \  invented 
bv  Prof.  William  Irookes  of  London.  It  i«  formed  of 
four  or  more  delicate  arms  supported  at  their  inler^ec 
tion  bv  a  needle-point,  and  carrying  at  their  cxtn-milu- 
Ihin  disks  of  pith  or  of  mica  blackened  on  one  •'d'-.  Ibe 
lamp  blackened  surfaces  all  facing  the  same  way.     H  bcii 

the  radiations  from  a  luminous  or  a  b.nled  ly  fall  upon 

this  instrument,  the  vanes  rotate,  llu-ir  Ida,  kcned  «»r 
faces  moving  away  from  the  source  of  radi.ili..n.  I  •1 
frookes  was  led   to  the  discovery  of  this  rrmarki. ble   | 

n.menon  bv  the  minute  study  of  the  anomalous   Ih-I ' 

of  heated  bodies  when  weighed  in  a  »ncu.lin.  I  In  well 
known  that  a  bodv  »b.n  hot  weigh,  le-  in  air  than  when 
it  is  cold,  the  explanation  usually  Riven  being  llial  the  ,1. 
ocnding  currents  of  hot  air  buoy  up  Ijie  bodv.      To  g.  1  n  I 

of  this  action  during    >  '         •'       r.--      • 

thallium.  Prof,  frook. 
1  exhausted  of  air.   He  I- 
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body  appeared  to  weigh  less  when  hot  than  when  cold.  He 
now  suspended  in  iin  exhausted  vessel  a  bar  of  pith,  and  in 
a  simihir  vessel  containinj;  air  he 
suspended  another  pith-bar,  and 
found  that  a  hot  body  repelled  tlio 
pith- bar  in  the  exhausted  vessel, 
while  it  attracted  the  bar  in  the 
vessel  hulding  air.  To  reach  quan- 
titative results,  he  constructed  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  horizontal  rod 
susjieuded  by  a  fine  fibre  of  glass, 
and  having  disks  of  pith  at  each 
end  coated  with  lampblack.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case 
made  of  tubes  blown  together,  and 
by  moans  of  a  Sprengel  pump  the 
air  is  removed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  horizontal  rod  is  a  mirror  which 
rellects  a  beam  of  light  on  to  a  dis- 
tant horizontal  scale.  The  motions 
of  this  beam  of  light  show  the  di- 
rection and  amount  of  motion  of  the 
horizontal  rod. 

From  tho  more  interesting  experiments  made  with  this 
torsion-balance  we  select  the  following:  A  heliostat  reflect- 
ed a  beam  of  sunlight  in  a  j>jq  o 
constant  direction,  and  it 
was  received  on  an  ar- 
rangement of  slit,  lenses, 
and  prisms  for  projecting 
a  pure  spectrum.  Equal 
areas  of  light  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  spectrum 
were  projected  on  to  one 
of  the  blackened  pith-disks 
of  the  torsion-balance.  Ex- 
periments were  uiade  in  tho 
months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  and  the  re- 
sults are  given  grajdiically 
in  Fig.  3.  The  maximum 
effect  is  shown  in  the  ultra  red,  ami  the  minimum  in  the 
violet.  Taking  the  maximum  at  100,  the  following  are  the 
FXG.  3. 


repelling  actions  on  the  disk  of  equal  areas  of  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum  : 

Ultra  red 100°  ) 

Extreme  red fio 

Red 73 


Ovange 66 

Yfllow 57 


Green 41° 

Blue 22 

Indigo 8i 

Violet 6 

Ultraviolet 5 
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If  Prof.  Crookes  had  reduced  these  values  to  equal  areas  of 
the  diffraction  spectrum  (see  Spkctihtm  and  DirritACTiON), 
his  numbers  would  have  approached  e([uality,  and  his  re- 
sults would  be  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  \V.  Dra- 
per in  his  research  on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  subsequent  experiments  Crotikes  found  that 
when  a  suspended  bar  of  pith,  having  one  half  black  and 
the  other  half  plain,  was  exposed  to  the  radiations  from  a 
candle,  the  blackened  half  of  the  bar  was  repelled  five  anil 
a  half  times  more  than  was  the  jilain  half  uf  the  bar.  Prot\ 
Crookes  found  that  the  action  of  the  nnliation  on  the  tor- 
sion-balance (Fig.  2)  diminished  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  of  the  source  of  radiation  from  the  disk  of 
the  balance. 

In  the  instrument  described  above  tho  radiation  acts  on 
a  pith-bar,  one  end  of  which  is  blackened  on  each  side. 
But  suppose  the  bar  blackened  on  alternate  halves,  and  a 
candle  placed  so  near  it  that  it  drives  tlie  bar  half  round. 
The  light  will  now  have  presented  to  it  another  black  sur- 
face in  the  same  position  as  the  first,  and  the  bar  will  be 
again  driven  in  the  same  direction  half  mund.  This  ac- 
tion will  be  repeated  again  and  agiiin,  and  the  result  will 
be  rotation.  If  we  now  replace  the  susjiended  jiith-bar  by 
one  supported  on  a  point,  we  have  a  radiometer :  which  can 
be  improved  by  substituting  for  the  pith-bar  several  arms, 
each  carrying  a  blackened  disk  of  jiith,  and  then  we  have 
the  radiometer  shown  in  Fig.  1.  I'rof.  Crookes  called  this 
instrument  a  radiometer,  because  it  can  measure  the  inten- 
sity of  the  radiation  falling  on  it  by  counting  the  number 
of  its  revolutions  in  a  given  time;  the  law  being  that  the 
rapidity  of  revolution  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  source  of  radiation  and  the  instrument. 
Prof.  Crookes  has  constructed  a  radiometer  with  an  at- 
tached electro-magnetic  apparatus  which  registers  tho 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  "  light-mill,"  as  some  call  it ; 
and  he  proposes  this  instrument  as  a  photometer,  and  as 
a  meteorological  instrument  to  measure  the  amounts  of 
solar  radiation  received  at  different  points  of  tho  earth, 

Metianre  of  the  Pressure  irkich  Ji<t(ii<ition  rxcrfa  on  n 
Blackened  Surface. — In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Crookes 
On  the  Merhanical  Action  of  Liifht,  before  the  U(tyar  Insti- 
tution on  Feb.  11, 1S76,  and  published  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Quftrterfi/  Journal  Jf  Scirncc,  the  reader  will  fintl 
described  many  interesting  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment. We  here  give  an  extract  from  this  lecture:  "  I  want 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pressure  which  radiation  exerts 
on  a  blackened  surface.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  tlie  instru- 
ment is  that  of  W.  Ritchie's  torsion-balance,  desciibcd  by 
him  in  the  /Philosophical  TrammctiouH  for  IS;UI.  The  con- 
struction is  somewhat  complicated,  but  can  be  made  out  on 
reference  to  the  diagram  (Fig.4).  A  light-beam  A  B,  hav- 
ing 2  square  inches  of  pith  G  at  one  end,  is  balanced  on  a 
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very  fine  fibre  of  glass  D  D'  stretched  horizontally  in  a 
tube,  one  end  of  the  fibre  being  connected  with  a  torsion- 
handle  E  passing  through  the  tube,  and  indicating  angular 
movements  on  a  graduated  circle.  The  beam  is  cemented 
to  the  torsion-fibre,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glass  and 
connected  with  the  mercury  pump  by  the  spiral  tube  F,  and 
exhausted  as  perfectly  as  possible.  G  is  a  spiral  spring  to 
keep  the  fibre  in  a  uniform  state  of  tension  ;  H  is  a  piece  nf 
cocoon-silk  :  I  is  a  glass  stopper,  which  is  ground  into  the 
tube  as  perfectly  as  jiossible,  and  then  highly  polished  and 
lubricated  with  melted  india-rubber,  which  is  the  only  sub- 


stance I  know  that  allows  perfect  lubrication  and  will  still 
hold  a  vacuum.  The  pith  C  represents  the  scale-jian  of  tho 
balance.  The  cross-beam  A  B  which  carries  it  is  cemented 
firmly  to  the  thin  glass  fibre  D.  and  in  the  centre  is  a  piece 
of  mirror  K.  Now,  the  cross-beam  A  B  and  the  fibre  D 
being  rigidly  connected  together,  any  twist  which  I  givo 
to  the  torsion-handle  E  will  throw  the  beam  out  of  adjust- 
ment. If.  on  the  other  hand,  I  place  a  weight  on  the  piece 
of  pith  C,  that  end  of  the  beam  will  fall  down,  and  I  shall 
have  to  turn  the  handle  E  round  and  round  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  until  I  have  put  sufficient  torsion  on  the  fibre 
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D  to  lift  up  the  benm.     Now,  according  to  the  law  of  tor- 

simi.  the  force  with  which  a  perfectly  clastic  bciily  like  glass 
tciuls  to  untwist  itself  if  ilircctly  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  (le«:rees  throuirh  which  it  has  been  twisteil :  therefore, 
knowini;  how  innny  ilei^rees  of  torsion  I  must  put  on  the 
fibre  to lift  up  the  yjjth  of  a  grain  weight,  I  can  tell  ho>v 
ni.anv  degrees  c)f  torsion  are  required  to  lift  u()  any  other 
weight:  and  conversely,  puttin'.;  an  unknown  weight  or  | 
pressure  on  the  (lith.  I  can  find  its  equivalent  in  grains  by  I 
seeing  how  much  torsion  it  is  equal  to.  Thus,  if  jjjth  of 
a  grahi  requires  10.000  degrees  of  torsion,  iJjtb  of  a  grain 
would  require  20,000  degrees:  and  conversely,  a  weight 
which  required  5000  degrees  torsion  would  weigh  jjjth  of 
a  gniin.  Once  knowing  the  torsion  e(iuivalent  to  yjgth  of 
a  grain,  the  ratio  of  the  known  to  the  unknown  weights  is 
given  by  the  degrees  of  torsion. 

'•  Having  thus  explained  the  working  of  the  torsion-bal- 
ance, I  wHI  proceed  to  the  actual  experiment.  On  the 
central  mirror  I  throw  a  riiy  from  the  electric  light,  and 
the  beam  reflected  on  a  particular  spot  of  the  ceiling  will 
represent  zero,  and  the  counter  which  I  fasten  on  at  the 
end  li  stands  at  zero.  I  lift  up  my  little  iron  weight  by 
mcms  of  a  magnet  (for.  working  in  a  vacuum,  I  am  re- 
stricted in  the  means  of  manipulating),  and  drop  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  pith:  it  knocks  the  scale-pan  down,  as  if  I 
had  placed  a  pound  weight  on  an  ordinary  balance,  anil  the 
index-niy  of  light  has  flown  far  from  the  zero-point  on  the 
ceiling.  I  now  ]iut  torsion  on  the  fibre  to  bring  the  beam 
again'^into  equilibrium.  The  index-ray  is  moving  slowly 
biick  again.  At  last  it  is  at  zero,  and  on  loidiing  at  the 
circle  iuid  counter  I  see  that  I  have  had  to  make  27  com- 
plete revolutions  and  liOl  degrees,  or  27  X  3GU° -f  .101  = 
10.021°,  before  the  force  of  torsion  would  balance  the  liuth 
of  a  grain.  I  now  remove  the  weight  from  the  pirh-pan  of 
my  balance,  and  liberate  the  glass  thread  from  torsicm  by  , 
twisting  it  back  again.  Now  the  spot  of  light  on  the  ceil- 
ing is  at  zero,  and  the  counter  and  index  are  again  at  zero. 
"  Having  thus  obtained  the  value  to  the  yj^th  of  a  grain 
in  torsion  degrees,  [  will  get  the  same  for  the  radiation 
from  a  candle?  I  place  a  lighted  candle  exactly  (!  inches 
from  the  blackened  Eurfacc,  and  on  removing  the  screen 
the  pith  seale-p.an  falls  down  and  the  index-ray  again  flies 
across  the  ceiling.  I  now  turn  the  torsion-handle,  and  in 
much  less  time  than  in  the  former  case  the  ray  is  brought 
b:ick  to  zero.  On  looking  at  the  counter.  I  find  it  registers 
4  revolutions  and  the  index  |,oints  to  18S  degrees,  making 
aUo''ether  .'IGO"  X  -t  -f  l***^  =  l'i-^°.  through  which  the  tor- 
sion'fibre  has  to  be  twisted  to  balance  the  light  of  the  candle. 
It  is  an  easy  calculation  to  convert  this  inti>  parts  of  a 
grain  weight;  10,021  torsion  degrees  representing  0.01 
"•rain.  I02I*  torsion  degrees  represent  0.0011)24  grain  — 
10021°  :  0.01  grain  :  :  1IJ2S°  :  0.(101021  grain. 

"The  radiation  of  a  candle  (!  inches  olT.  therefore,  weighs 
or  presses  the  two  square  inches  of  blackened  pith  with  ft 
wei"ht  of  0.001(524  grain.  In  my  own  laboratory,  working 
witii  this  torsion-balance,  I  found  that  a  can. lie  fi  inches 
oir  gave  a  pressure  of  0  001772  grain.  liut  this  balance  is 
capable  of  weighing  to  a  far  greater  accuracy  than  that. 
You  have  seen  that  a  torsicm  of  10,(121°  balanced  the  ^Jotb 
of  a  grain.  If  I  give  the  fibre  1  degree  more  twist,  the 
wci.'ht  is  overbalanced,  as  shown  by  the  movement  of  the 
indcx-rav  on  the  ceiling.  Now.  1  degree  of  torsion  is  about 
the  TnAnn'l'  I""'  "I"  "■"  "'•"'"  fusion  require.l  by  the  jJotll 
of  a  grain.  It  represents,  therefore,  the  lobu""  I'"":' .f 
the  iH.th  grain,  or  the  millionth  part  of  u  grain.  Divide 
a  grain  weight  into  a  million  parts,  place  one  of  them  on 
the  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the  beam  will  be  instantly  de- 
presseil  I  .  ^  j- 

••  Wci-hed  in  this  balance,  the  mechanical  force  of  11  can- 
dle 12  inches  ofl-  was  found  to  he  0,000 141  grain  :  of  a  can- 
dle fi  inches  ofl-,  0.001772  grain.  M  half  the  distance,  the 
weight  of  radiation  wiuild  be  f.mr  times,  or  0.0017.0  grain. 
The  difference  between  the.iry  and  experiment  being  only 
four-millionths  of  a  grain,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  in- 
dications of  this  instrument,  like  those  of  the  apparatus 
previously  describe.l,  f.ilb.w  the  law  of  inverse  sipiares. 
An  examination  ..f  the  .liflerences  between  the  separate 
obsorvalh.ns  and  the  mean  shows  that  my  estiinale  ..f  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  balance  is  not  excessive,  iiml  that  in 
practice  it  will  safely  in.li.ale  the  millionth  of  ft  grnin.  .  .  . 
hut  h.iwever  fair  an  equivalent  ten  candles  may  be  f..r  ft 

I Ion  sun  in  De.ember.  a  mi.lsiimmcr  sun  in  ft  cloudless 

sky  has  a  very  .lifl'erent  value.  Aulh.irilies  .lifl-er  us  t..  it» 
exact  e.niivaient,  but  I  un.ler-estimate  it  at  1000  candlo« 
12  inches  ofl-.  I,et  us  see  what  pressure  this  will  give  :  A 
can.lle  12  inches  ofl-.  acting  .ui  2  s.iuare  inches  "'  "'"-f"";. 
was  found  equal  to  0.000444  grain;  the  sun,e.|imlling  looo 
ean.lles,  therefore  gives  a  pressure  ..f  0.144  grain  -that  is, 
e.iual  to  about  :!L'  grains  per  squttro  font,  to  2  ewl.  per 
VJo,  i7  urns  per  square  mile:  or  ne'arly  iU'OO.OOO.OOO  ton.,  on 
tho  exposed  surface  of  the  globo-sufficicnt  to  knock  the 


earth  out  of  its  orbit  if  it  came  upon  it  suddenly.  .  .  . 

Whilst  showing  this  experiment.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly 
understooilthat  I  .lo  n.it  attach  the  least  importance  to  the 
actual  numerical  results.  I  simply  wish  to  show  you  the 
marvellous  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  with  which  I  am 
accustoiiie.i  to  work.  I  may.  indee.l.  say  that  I  kn.iw  these 
rough  estimates  t  )  be  incorrect.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  earth  is  not  a  lamp-hlackened  b.idy  encloseil  in  a 
glass  ease,  nor  is  its  shape  such  as  to  give  the  maximum 
of  surface  with  the  minimum  of  weight." 

We  here  give  an  abstract  from  ft  paper  on  Crookes's  radi- 
ometer by  Dr.  Arthur  Schuster,  published  in  the  /Vorcr'/- 
inr/n  itf  the  Itinjal  Sod-li/  f.ir  .Mar.  2:'..  1.170.  This  paper, 
with  tho  preceding  facts,  will  give  the  reader  all  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  best  ex- 
planation yet  given  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
ra.liometer  :  "  Whenever  weoDserve  a  force  tending  to  drive 
a  body  in  a  certain  ilirection,  we  are  sure  lo  fin.i  a  force 
equal  in  amount  acting  in  the  opposite  directi.ui  on  the 
body  from  which  the  force  emanates.  It  was  with  the  view 
id  finding  the  seat  of  this  reaction  that  I  made  a  few  ex- 
periments. If  the  force  is  directly  due  to  radiation,  the 
reaction  will  be  on  the  radiating  body:  if.  .m  the  olber 
hand,  it  is  due  to  any  exterior  action,  the  reaction  will  be 
on  the  enclosure  of  the  moving  bodies.  1  have  been  able 
to  test  this  by  ex|icriineiit,nnd  I  have  found  thftt  the  action 
and  reaction  is  entirely  between  the  light  bodies  suspeu'led 
III  viuiii,  and  the  exhausted  vessel.  The  radiometer  wa« 
suspended  by  means  of  two  cocoon-fibres,  forming  a  hifilar 
suspension,  from  the  t.ip  of  a  vessel  which  could  be  ex- 
bausted.  A  slight  movement  of  the  enclosure  could  be 
easily  detected  by  means  of  a  cimcave  mirror  attached  lo 
it.  A  beam  of  tlie  oxyhydrogen  lamii  was  concentrated  on 
the  lightinill.  which  then  revolved  about  200  limes  a  min- 
ute. Tho  light  was  cut  ofl-  al  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment by  means  of  a  screen,  and  the  position  of  rest  of  the 
glass  vessel  was  read  off  by  means  of  the  dot  of  light  on  the 
scale.  The  screen  was  then  suddenly  removed,  and  in 
every  ease  a  large  deflection  of  the  glass  vessel  was  ob- 
served. The  vessel  was  deflected  in  the  opposite  dirwliun 
to  th:vt  in  which  the  mill  turned.  When  the  velocity  of  the 
mill  had  become  constant,  the  vessel  returne.l  to  its  orig- 
inal position.  On  suddenly  cutting  ofl-  the  light,  the  vessel 
was  again  deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
on  st:rrting  the  experiment.  The  vessel,  therefore,  now 
turned  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  mill  turned. 

"  These  experiments  are  easily  explnined  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  force  acting  on  the  vessel  enclosing  ihe  light- 
mill  is  exacllv  equal  and  opposite  to  that  acting  on  the 
mill  itself.  While  the  velocity  of  the  mill  in  one  .lireilion 
is  increasing,  a  force  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the 
vessel.  When  tho  velocity  has  become  constant.  Ihe  force 
which  tends  to  drive  thcinill  around  is  exactly  counter 
balanced  by  the  resistance  which  opposes  the  motion  of  the 
mill  ■  the  "two  forces  acting  on  tiio  vessel  will  therefore 
counterbalance,  nn.l  the  vessel  will  return  to  its  original 
'  position  of  rest.  When  Ihe  light  is  cut  ofl-.  the  re-i-tancc 
will  stop  tho  motion  of  the  mill.  The  reaction  of  the  re- 
'  sistancc  will  act  on  the  enclovure.  and  Iho  enclosure  will 
turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mill. 

••  liy  means  of  the  reaction  on  the  enclosure  I  have  been 
able  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  force,  and  1  have  foun.l 
that  the  pressure  on  a  surface  on  which  light  of  equal  in 
tensity  to  that  used  in  my  experiments  falls  is  equal  lo  that 
i.roduced  by  Ihe  weight  of  a  film  of  water  on  a  h..rl«onlal 
surface  equal  in  thickness  to  ihe  length  of  a  wave  of  violel 
light." 


a  gas.  according  I.,  which  the  molei-ules  of  a  gas  are  in  a 
eimstanl  slate  of  vibration.  The  inlensily  of  Ihe  vbrafry 
mnti.ms  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  an.l 
the  de.-rec  of  i.ressure  which  a  gas  e^rrt.  1.  due  to  Ihr 
amount  of  these  mok^ular  motions,  lT..f.  >'">"-'  —;'"-; 
that  Iho  pressure  of  the  ga.  in  a  frookc.  r.di..m.tcr  1. 
about  onelenlh  of  a  millimetre  of  mercury  :  an.l  he  stale 
that  accor,ling  to  his  own  ca  eulalion.  an.  tho.e  «(>,' 
W  Thomson  and  of  I.o.ehiui.lt.  the  number  of  mol«-ule. 
remaining  in  this  so  called  vaeuum  mu.l  In.  ...mr-hcrc 
^bout  one  hun.lre,!  milli.m.  of  million,  ^"^^^y."^;"", 
MmHrc.  lie  then  .h..w.  that  to  the  peculiar  character  ■  f 
he  molecular  m..ti.ms  in  ihi.  rarefled  ««.  I.  •'"'"-•;' 
crveil  phenomena,  lie  rea-on.  Ihu.:  "  t  p"n  the  bla  k 
ene.l  .u'rface  of  the  disk,  fall  tho.e  rad.a.b.n.  from  il.c 
candle   which   are  capable  of  pyme  Ihnoigh  the    cI  .•  ■ 

TbeJCMill  heat  the  blackened  di'l.  '     

but  n..l  the  transparent  gla...     I  •' 
i,   lir,'.'  I  '•  "ih   ■■!    "  d.-.:ice  I  . 
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glass.  The  disk  in  turn  will  warm  a  layer  of  air  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Throughout  the  thickness  of  a  hiyer  of  this 
kind,  if  not  intcrtVied  with,  the  temperature  varies  gradu- 
ally, haviii;:;  on  one  side  the  tein]ieruturc  of  the  surrouml- 
ing  air,  and  on  the  other  the  temperature  of  the  disk.  If 
the  chamber  enclosing  the  apparatus  eantained  air  at  atmo- 
spheric ]iressurc  and  temperature,  this  layer  would  be  thin. 
It  would  consist  of  air  which  has  been  expanded  by  the 
warmth  of  the  disk,  wiiile  the  air  in  the  rest  of  the  chamber 
would  by  this  expansion  be  in  a  trifling  degree  compressed. 
In  other  words,  the  molecules  whose  activity  has  been  in- 
creased by  contact  with  the  heated  disk  would,  in  their  en- 
counters witli  other  molecules,  keep  back  some  of  them,  and 
in  this  way  reduce  the  number  of  molecules  striking  the 
heated  disk,  while  this  process  would  slightly  crowd  mole- 
cules into  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  coming  into  collision  with  unheateil  surfaces.  In 
this  way  the  pressure  everywhere  is  in  a  small  degree 
raised,  but  everything  is  adjusted  so  that  there  is  no  excess 
of  pressure  anywhere;  and  this  adjustment  takes  place  in 
an  exceedingly  short  perifid  of  time — so  short  that  no  sen- 
sible motion  of  the  disk  can  establish  itself  while  it  is  being 
effected.  In  fact,  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  mil- 
limetre of  atmospheric  air  is  known  to  be  abmt  a  million 
of  millions  of  millions  :  the  molecules  are  dashing  about 
with  velocities  of  which  the  average  is  about  6110  metres 
per  second:  each  meets  with  about  a  thousand  millions  of 
encounters  with  others  in  every  second  ;  and  the  adjust- 
ment accordingly  takes  place  with  what  is  promptitude  as 
compared  with  visible  motions. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  warmed  air.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  experiments,  I  assume  that  this  layer  of 
graduated  temperature  would  in  ordinary  air  be  about  as 
thick  as  a  sheet  of  paper  if  the  disk  were  20°  C.  hotter 
than  the  air.  This  seems  a  very  moderate  estimate,  judg- 
ing from  the  copiousness  of  the  convection  currents  which 
would  quickly  establish  themselves  if  there  were  such  a 
difference  of  temperature.  And  from  this  assumption  it 
follows  that  if  the  tem]»erature  of  the  disk  had  been  raised 
one-tenth  of  a  degree  before  the  chamber  was  exhausted — 
which  I  have  assumed  to  be  about  the  elevation  of  temper- 
ature that  actually  takes  place  in  the  radiometer — the 
thickness  of  the  warmed  layer  of  air  would  be*  about  the 
wave-length  of  light  of  mean  refrangibility,  and  about  one- 
sixteenth  the  diameter  of  the  disks  which  float  in  human 
blood.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  layer  of  this  thickness 
is  heated,  irrespective  of  convection,  when  ordinary  air  is 
inside  the  apparatus.  On  the  foregoing  assumptions  we 
can  comjmte  what  the  state  of  things  will  be  when  the 
chamber  is  exhausted.  When  the  pressure  is  made  to 
vary,  it  appears  from  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  that  the 
value  of  A  (using  A  to  designate  the  length  of  the  average 
excursion  of  a  molecule — /.  e.  the  distance  a  molecule  on 
the  average  travels  in  the  intervals  between  two  of  its  en- 
counters with  other  molecules)  will  vary  inversely  as  B^,  5 
being  the  density.  Now,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
graduated  temjierature  depends  on  A.  and  will  vary  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it.  We  have  supposed  the  density  in  our 
vacuum-chamber  to  be  -joJoo*'^  "^  ^'^  atmosphere:  it  will 
follow  that  the  thickness  of  the  heated  layer  in  this  attenu- 
ated medium  would  be  10.0005  times  what  it  is  in  ordi- 
nary air,  and  would  therefore  become  half  a  sixth-metre 
X  10,0005.  which  is  more  than  a  decimetre.  It  therefore 
reaches  quite  to  the  walls  of  our  little  vacuum-chamber; 
and  this  very  materially  alters  the  state  of  affairs.  In  fact, 
we  have  on  one  side  glass  at  a  temperature  of,  suppose,  15°, 
on  the  other  a  disk  at  a  temperature  of  16.1°,  and  between 
them  a  spa^e  which  is  only  a  part  of  what  would  be  required 
to  establish  a  complete  gradient  of  temperature  in  the  in- 
tervening air.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  some  of 
the  additional  momentum  communicated  to  molecules  of 
air  by  the  heated  disk,  instead  of  expending  itself  in  in- 
teraerial  collisions,  and  thus  increasing  the  general  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  air,  makes  its  way  across 
the  intervening  stratum  to  the  opposite  walls  of  glass, 
where  it  occasions  an  increased  pressure  against  them, 
of  which  the  resultant  is  directeil  perpendicularly  from 
the  disk.  The  momentum  of  the  accuk-ratt-d  molecules 
which  reach  the  glass  falls  after  the  contact  of  the  mole- 
cules with  the  glass  to  the  feebler  type  corresponding  to 
its  lower  temperature;  and  it  is  chiefly  momentum  of  this 
feebler  type  which  makes  its  way  to  regions  behind  the 
disk.  An  excess  of  force  equal  and  opi)osito  to  that  on 
the  glass  acts  against  the  front  of  the  disk,  and  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  Mr.  Crookes  has  in- 
vestigated. For  its  amount  may  be  approximated  to  as 
follows:  Instead  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  molecules 
which  come  into  collision  with  the  heated  disk,  we  may 
substitute  one  more  convenient  for  calculation.  The  re- 
sulting pressure  will  be  the  same  as  if  some  moderate  pro- 


portion of  the  molecules,  say  one-third  of  them,  haii 
reached  it  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
16.1°,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  reached  it  with  ve- 
locities corresponding  to  \b°.  We  may  further  regard  the 
increased  j)ressure  on  the  disk  caused  by  tiie  former  class 
of  molecules  as  equal  in  amount  to  the  portion  which  is 
compensated  by  the  slight  reductions  of  density  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  disk,  and  by  the  slightly-increasL-d 
temperature  and  density  elsewhere,  which  are  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  portion  of  the  gradient.  Un<ier  this  hy- 
pothesis the  effect  of  these  molecules  may  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count. There  would,  however,  remain  the  augmented 
pressure  arising  from  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  molecules, 
uncom])ensated  so  far  as  regions  behind  the  disk  are  con- 
cerned :  and  it  is  the  amount  of  this  pressure  which  we  have 
now  to  estimate.  The  molecules  in  question  reach  the  ilisk, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  with  velocities  corresponding 
to  1  j°,  and  are  thrown  off  from  it  with  velocities  correspond- 
ing to  16.1°.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  augmentation  of 
pressure  which  they  will  produce  ujion  the  disk  will  be  half 
what  wouhl  arise  if  they  had  reached  the  disk  as  well  as  left 
it  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  higher  tcmperatui'es. 
This  latter  can  be  calculated  by  Boyle  and  Mariotte's  law. 

It  is  two-thirds  of  a  decigramme  X  n~V\r7^'  ^^  0.00002;J 

of  a  gramme  per  square  centimetre.  The  uncompensated 
excess  of  pressure  on  the  disk  will,  uptm  the  assumption 
we  have  made,  be  half  of  this,  or  0.0000116  of  a  gr:inmio 
per  square  ccntimrtre,  the  anu)unt  as  determined  experi- 
mentally by  Mr.  Crookes  being  O.OOOOl.  Accordingly,  an 
elevation  of  the  temjterature  of  the  blackened  face  of  the 
disk  to  the  extent  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  degree  above  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  and  of  the  back  of  the  disk  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  observed  pressure." 

Quite  recently  the  wfiter  of  this  article  has  discovered 
that  a  pressure,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  above,  exists 
between  the  front  of  a  sounding  organ-pipe  and  the  inte- 
rior of  a  neighboring  resonator,  so  that  the  latter,  when 
suspended  from  an  arm  of  a  torsion-balance,  will  be  re- 
pelled from  the  sounding-pipe.  Alfred  M.  Maykr. 

Kail'ish  [Ang.-Sax.  i-iifilc1,  the  liaphntuis  sativns,  a 
cruciferous  plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  cultivated  f<jr  its  root, 
employed  as  a  table  relish.  The  root  is  stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  antiscorbutic.  The  seeds  of  some  varieties  yield  an 
oil  almost  identical  with  rape  and  colza  oil. 

Ra'dius  [Lat.,  "spoke"],  the  outer  bone  of  the  fore 
arm,  on  the  same  side  with  the  thumb.  It  is  parallel  with 
the  ulna,  which  is  larger  than  the  radius,  and  enters  much 
more  closely  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint,  while 
the  radius  forms  the  joint  with  wrist-bones.  Thus  the 
hand  of  man  acquires  its  susceptibility  of  rotation. 

Radius.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  the  distance  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  of  the  circumference.  The  radius 
of  a  sphere  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  any  point 
of  the  surface. 

Radius  of  Curvature,  the  radius  of  an  osculatory 
circle — that  is,  the  radius  of  a  circle  passing  through  three 
consecutive  jtoinls  of  a  curve.     (See  Osculatioh.) 

Radius  Vector,  In  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates 
the  radius  vector  is  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  sys- 
tem to  any  point  of  a  line  or  of  a  surface. 

Rad'nor,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  III.     P.  918. 

Radnor,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  1255. 

Radnor,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania K.  R.     P.  1431. 

Rad'norshire,  an  inland  county  of  South  Wales, 
comprises  an  area  of  426  sq.  m.,  with  26,428  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous  ;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  soil  is  bog  and  moorland.  Barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  grown;  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Prin- 
cipal towns.  Presteign  and  Xcw  Radnor. 

Rad^noth,  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros.  is 
noted  for  the  splendid  palace  which  Prince  George  Ra- 
koozy  I.  had  built  hero  by  the  Venetian  architect  Augus- 
tino  Serana.     P.  about  1200. 

Ra'doboJ,  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  is  noted  for  its 
sulphur -mines,  which  annually  yield  about  2500  cwts.  of 
sulphur.      P.  about  1100. 

Ra'dolfzell,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ka- 
dolfzeller  Aeh  with  the  Untersee,  is  noted  for  its  fine 
Gothic  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  its  cultiva- 
tion of  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables.      P.  about  2000. 

Random,  government  of  Poland.  European  Russia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Warsaw,  comprises  an 
area  of  470S  "sq.  m.,  with  5:i2,4Gfl  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  Polish  plain,  being  traversed 
by  the  Sandomir  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
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•ibout  2000  feot.  Forests  abound ;  agriculture  and  breed- 
ing of  horsos  and  cattle  aro  the  principal  occupations. 

Radom,  town  of  Poland,  European  Russia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  government  of  Radom,  is  situated  on  the  Ra- 
domsk,  and  has  some  trade  ancl  manufactures.     P.  10,944, 

Ra'dowitz,  von  r.IosKnn  .MAitrAl,  b.  at  ISIankcnburg, 
grand  duchy  of  liruriswick,  Ceriuanv.  Feb.  6,  171)7;  re- 
ceived his  military  education  at  Parisand  Cassel  ;  fought 
in  the  campaigns  of  ISIH  and  Isi;, ;  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  inilitary  school  of 
Cassel;  removed  in  IS'.'lito  Prussia,  and  held  various  high 
military  and  diplomatic  positions,  for  a  short  time  in  1850 
that  of  Hiinister  of  foreign  aflairs,  D.  at  Berlin  Dec.  25, 
l.'i5:{.  His  influence,  although  very  widely  spread,  was 
nevertheless  small,  and  even  his  ideas,  such  as  thev  appear 
in  bis  O'eapracke  aitt  itrr  (jr;/emr<,rl  ul„:r  Slunt  un'd  K'irche 
(i.  1846;  ii.  1851),  and  GetnmuKlie  St-hril'ien  (5  vols., 
l,Si2-5:!),  derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  very 
intimate  friendship,  and.  so  to  speak,  eomuiunity  of  ideas, 
between  the  author  and  Frederick  William  IV. 

Rad'stadt,  town  of  Austria,  near  .Salzburg,  on  the 
road  which  crosses  the  Noric  Alps  through  the  depression 
called  Kadstsidler  Tauern,  is  encircled  with  walls  sur- 
niountcil  with  towers,  and  contains  a  convent  and  several 
old  buildings  of  interest,      P,  about  3000. 

Radu  the  Black,  the  first  native  prince  of  Wallachia 
(about  12.H0),  celebrated  for  the  negotiations  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  the  pa]).il  sec  for  the  introduction  in  his 
country  of  the  Ronnin  Catholic  conception  of  Christianity. 
The  Wallachians  received  Christianity  very  early,  and 
were  under  the  metropolitan  of  Ochrida  in  Macedonia. 
In  SGI  they  ado))ted  the  alphabet  introduced  by  Cyrillus 
among  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  ."Slavonian  language  became 
their  church  language.  When  the  schism  took  place  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  they  followed  un- 
hesitatingly the  former,  and  the  pope  of  Rouie  was  to  them 
an  abomination.  Radu  ne\ertheless  received  some  monks 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  country,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  reconciliation  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  but  under 
his  successor  the  negotiations  were  again  broken  cfl',  and 
the  mouks  were  partly  expelled,  partly  put  to  death. 

Rae  (.lon.v).  M.  D..  LL.D..  b.  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv 
as  a  surgeon  1833;  made  several  e.\|)loration9  through 
British  America;  visited  the  shores  of  the  .\rctic  Sea 
184fi-47  ;  was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  .Sir  .lohn  Franklin  ISIS;  conducted  a 
similar  ex|iedition  1850;  reached  Repulse  Bay;  discovered 
a  large  river  flowing  into  (?he5terlicld  Inlet,  and  found  the 
first  traces  of  Franklin's  fate.  Author  of  .1  Snvrnttre  «/ 
nu  Ejrprdition  to  the  Shoren  of  the  Arctic  Sea  (1850)  and 
other  works. 

Rae'bnrn  (Henrv).  R.  A.,  b.  at  .Stockbridge.  near 
Edinburgh,  .Mar.  4,  1756:  educated  in  Hcriot's  Hospital; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith;  displayed  such  genius  for 
miniature-painting  that  in  his  leisure  hours  he  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  up  his  indenture:  afterward  devoted 
himself  to  oil-painting:  studied  some  months  umler  Sir 
•Joshua  Reynolds  :  spent  two  years  in  Italy:  established 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter  in  Edinburgh  17S7  ;  soon  be- 
came the  most  eminent  .artist  of  ."Scotland  ;  became  presi- 
tlent  of  the  .Society  of  .Artists,  Ivlinburgh,  1812,  and  was 
knighted  1822,  1).  at  E.linburgh  .luly  S,  1823.  Ho  has 
left  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  eminent  Scotcdimcn  of  his 
time,  and  his  j)ictures  are  now  much  valued.  His  style 
was  formed  upon  that  of  Reynolds,  and  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  \'elasqucz. 

Rafl'ndali,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  (iirgcnti,  situ- 
uated  on  a  hill  about  8  miles  from'the  town  of  (iirgenti. 
'I'his  place,  of  Saracenic  origin,  exports  grain,  olive  oil, 
and  cheese  in  considerable  quantities.      P.  6700. 

RntTacHc.     See  Rai-iuki.. 

Ranies  (Thomas).  I).  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  London  .May  17, 
n.'^^:  educated  at  Homerton  College:  settled  at  Hauimer- 
suiilh  in  1800.  and  in  1SI2  succeeded  Thomas  Spencer  1  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Mersey)  as  pastor  of  the  (treat  (Jeorge 
street  chajiel,  Liveri)ool.  I),  .\ug.  18,  1863.  Some  of  hi.s 
hymns  have  been  very  popular.     He  published  Thf  Li/e 

mill  Minintri/o/  the  I.n'ti-  Tlinmni  .?/)dl<-.T  (  18  13  ),  .1  Tnur'im 
thf  Cinititient  (1817),  Lrrtiiri-n  ini  i  hriatiaH  Fitilh  ami  Prav- 
lii-e  (1820). — His  son,  Thomas  SrAMFoan  Rakki.ks,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  publishe<l  an  admirable  biography  of  his 
father  in  1S64.  R.  II.  HiT(II«kk. 

Rallies  (TnoMA.s  Stamford),  cousin  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  sea  off  Point  Morant.  Jamaica,  .July  5,  I7SI,  son 
of  a  sea-captain  in  the  West  India  trade :  nhtuincd  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  an  assistant  clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  whore  bis  talent?  procured  him  rapid  advance- 


ment. In  1805,  on  the  formation  of  a  government  at 
Pulo-Pcnang  (or  Prince  of  Wales  Island),  the  court  of 
directors  gave  him  the  appointment  of  aasislant  sec- 
retary, and  in  1807  he  was  made  principal  secrctarv. 
By  a.ssiduous  study  of  the  .Malay  language,  and  care- 
ful researches  among  the  numerous  races  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  aided  by  a  visit  to  .Malacca  in  lsn8.  Raffles 
soon  became  a  leading  authority  upon  the  ethnology 
of  that  little-known  region :  was  secretarv  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general ii(  India,  Lord  Minto,  during  "the  espe.litiun 
against  Java  ISll  ;  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
newly-acquired  colony,  and  administered  that  important 
island  and  its  dependencies  with  great  judgment  for  five 
years,  efl"ccting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  acquiring  the 
good-will  of  the  native  princes.  Returning  to  England  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  was  knighted  in  1817.  and  pub- 
lished his  llinloni  n/Jiira  (2  Vols.  4to,  1817),  which  is  still 
the  best  English  account  of  that  island.  Java  having 
been  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Raffles  was  in  ISIR  made  lieu" 
tenant-governor  of  the  settlenunt  at  Fort  .Marlborough. 
Bcncoolen.  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  he  formed  a 
fine  collection  of  natural  history,  which  was  unfortunately 
lost  by  the  burning  of  a  ship  in  which  he.  with  his  family. 
had  taken  passage  for  England.  Feb.,  1S24.  While  In 
Sumatra  he  emancipated  the  slaves,  formed  the  new  Brit- 
ish .settlement  of  .Singapore  (ISIO).  endowed  there  a  col- 
lege for  the  study  of  Malay  and  Chinese  literature,  and 
published  two  vols,  of  }tiiliii/iiii  Minfrtlnnirn  (  Heneoolen, 
1820-22).  On  his  arrival  in  England.  Sir  Stamford  founded 
the  Zoological  .Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  its  interests. 
I),  at  Lonilon  July  4.  1826.  A  Memoir  was  published  by 
his  widow  (4to,  1830). 

Ratiie'sia  [named  in  honor  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles 
(17S1-I826)].  a  genirs  of  remarkable  rhizogenous  plants 
of  the  order  Rafflesiaeeie.  (See  Riiizogens.)  The  Raffle- 
sias  are  natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  parasitic  upon  stems 
and  roots  of  Cinmin.  They  arc  all  stcmless.  rootless,  and 
leafless,  mere  flowers,  with  a  few  scales  for  leaves:  the  seeds 
are  of  a  rudimentary  character,  and  once  regardeil  as  spore- 
like. The  plant  has  a  fungus-like,  fleshy  appearance,  and 
an  intolerable  odor  of  carrion.  It.  Arnntni  is  considered 
the  largest  flower  in  the  world.  It  is  some  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh  fifteen  pountls. 
It  is  worshipped  by  the  Javanese,  li.  fniltmi  has  strong 
styptic  power.      K,  fliimfutitii  is  but  three  inches  across. 

Rafinesqiic'  (Coxstaxtixe  Smai.ti).  b.  of  French  pa 
rents  at  (ialata.  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  in  I7S4:  was 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  1802,  landing  at  Philadelphia:  he  soon 
developed  a  fondness  for  natural  history:  matle  many 
excursions  for  collecting  botanical  specimens:  went  to 
Leghorn  1805.  and  thence  to  .^icily.  wliere  he  residetl  ten 
years,  and  published  (in  French)  several  scientific  works; 
sailed  for  New  York  l.slo:  lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Long  Island  all  his  effects,  including  valuable  books, 
manuscripts,  and  collections:  went  to  the  West  in  ISIS; 
was  for  some  years  professor  of  botany  in  Transylvania 
I'nivcrsity.  Lexington.  Ky.:  travelled  and  lectured  in 
other  States;  settled  finally  at  Philadelphia:  wrote  many 
monographs  in  various  branches  of  natural  history  :  pub- 
lished .4niio/*  lit'  Kenturici/  (IS24).  The  Amerirnit  Ff'iritI 
(1832).  .4(/oii(i>  Joiirnilt  and  Friend  ■■/  Knn>rlrd;ir  (S  num- 
bers, 1832-33),  The  American  .V.idoii.  (2  vols..  \l<:\6\.  Med- 
ical Fliira  of  the  U.S.  (2  vols.,  1828-30).  A  Li/e  ,./  Trarel, 
and  Itenearchee  (1836).  and  other  works.  1>.  at  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  IS.  1842.  The  trrirtii;;*  III'  <'.  S.  Haliiieiifiie  »» 
Ifirrnl  and  FiiuhH  Cinrhidiiiii/  have  been  edited  by  W.  O. 
Binney  and  (1.  W.  Tryon.  .Ir.  (Philadelphia.  i»54). 

Rafn  (Kaiii.  Chihstiax).  b.  at   llrahesborg.  island  of 
Fiinen.  Denmark.  Jan.  16.  1735;  studie.l  at  the  rniversitT 
of  Copenhagen  ;  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  university 
in  1821.  and  foumled  in  182.'.  the  .<.>ciely  for  Xorlhern  .An- 
tiquities.    1).  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  20.  IS64.     Besidesanum 
her  of  critical  eilitions  i  AV.iJinii.i/  (|s26).  Fiimnldar  S'  nr 
(3   vols..  182111,  Fiireiiinij.i  Sii/a  I  IS32i.  and  parts  of  /..r.. 
manna  Siii/nr  (12  vols.,    1 828",  .ry. i )  and   minor  rssayt.  he 
wrote  Autiiinilalet  AmerieaHie  (1837),  driiulandt  hiMl.iritte 
Minde.mierker  (3   vols..    IS:;H-45).  and    Aniiiinil/i  ri..."  el 
iirifniaira   (3    vols..   IS50    .i4l.       In    his    Anliiinilalet    Amirri 
eanir  he  provcil  from  geographical.  a>lroni>mieal.  and  n«u 
tical  dates  contained   in  the  S,-andinavi«n  saga,  that  the 
Scandinavians  iliseovered   .America  in   the  lenlh   ecniury, 

ami   between  the  el.vinlh  and   fourteenth  cent  • 

pied  parts  of  the  con>l  ..f  Rhoile  Islaml  ami  .M  ' 
—an  hypothe-is  which  local  researrhe*  han- 
firmed." 

Rnll'ine  <'rerk,  tp..  .Sumter  co.,  S.  C.     P.  I  J8.i. 

Riis'lnn,  (p..  Harrison  Co..  la.     I*.  .'^34. 

Raclnn  i  Kit/rov  Ji«i:«  llriHT  Sompr«p«).  Bmov. 
son  of  the  fifth  duke  .'    "   -    •     •    •     ...  i  .  -i  ...  i   -..i 
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1788;  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  entered  the  army 
as  ensign  1S04;  attended  8ir  A.  Paget  to  Constantinople 
1807;  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sula as  a  uuMuber  of  his  stafl',  rising  to  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary  18117:  was  wounded  at 
Busaco  1811);  distinguished  at  Badajoz  1812;  lost  his 
right  arm  at  Waterloo;  was  knighted  and  made  colonel; 
was  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris  1816-19;  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Conservative  ISIS  and  1826;  was  again  mil- 
itary secretary  to  Wellington  thirty-three  years,  from  1SI9 
to  the  death  "of  the  latter ;  was  appointed  master-general 
of  the  ordnance  Sept.,  1852 ;  made  Baron  Raglan  Oct., 
1852:  commanded  the  British  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
with  the  rank  of  general  Mar.,  1851;  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  20  ;  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  Balaklava,  Oct.  25,  and  Inkermann,  Nov.  .5,  and 
was  made  field-marshal  Nov..  1851.  D.  of  cholera  in  the 
camp  before  Sebastopol  .June  28,  1855.  His  military  ]m- 
pers  formed  the  principal  material  for  Kinglake's  Hislorij 
of  the  Cruiifan    Wur, 

Rag'lesvilie,  ]>.-v.,  Van  Buren  tp.,   Daviess   co., 
Ind.     P.  5:!. 

Rilg'stone,  or  Rag,  a  silioious  limestone  with  a 
rough  fracture,  used  fur  whetstones  and  for  building 
material.  The  term  is,  however,  quite  loosely  .applied. 
Ragiiet'  (Condt).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
.Ian.  28,  1784;  was  ertucateil  at  the  University  <if  Penn- 
svlvania.  and  studied  law  ;  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits; went  to  St.  Homingo  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel 
1804;  returned  there  1805;  publi.?hed  two  small  books 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  that  island  .and  a 
history  of  the  mass.acre  of  the  planters ;  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account  1806  ;  accumulated  a  for- 
tune; took  an  active  part  in  several  useful  corpora- 
tions and  mercantile  associations,  .and  in  taking  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  an  e.\pected 
attack  by  a  British  fleet  1812;  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  ;  became  in  1822  consul  at  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country,  to  which  in  1825  he  was  appointed  the  first 
chargS  d'affaires;  returned  in  1827,  an  1  n':-oto  much  in 
periodicals,  especially  in  the  hjrtfnliti,  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  22,  1842.  Author  of 
Principles  of  Free  Trade  (1835),  On  Currency  nnd 
liontinij  (1839),  and  other  works;  editor  ai  Free  Trude 
Adeocnie  (2  vols.,  1829),  E.ci, miner  (2  vols.,  1834^35), 
and  Finnnridl  Heijialer  (2  vols.,  1837-30). 

Ragu'sa,  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia.  on  a  penin- 
sula of  the  Adriatic,  and  built  in  terraces  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Sergio,  the  upper  streets  communicating  with  the 
lower  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  strongly  fortified  with 
citadels  and  walls  surmounted  by  towers.  Of  its  two  har- 
bors. Porto  Casson  admits  only  small  vessels,  but  Gravoso, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula,  2  miles  from  the  city, 
can  accommodate  tho  largest  men-of-war.  Ragusa  was 
formerly  one  of  tho  commercial  centres  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  formed  an  independent  republic  ;  its  fortifications  anil 
jialaces  bear  witness  to  its  past  splendor.  But  in  tho  last 
100  years  it  has  greatly  declined.  Soap,  liquors,  silk,  and 
leather  arc  manufactured,  and  a  lively  transit-trade  is 
carried  on.     It  sufi'crs  often  from  earthquakes.     P.  8678. 

Ragusa,  town  of  Sicily,  jirovince  of  Syracuse,  about 
9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Modica.  This  city  is  now  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Ragusa.  each  having  its  own  proper 
municipal  organization.  In  the  upper  town.  Ragusa  Su- 
periore.  some  interesting  old  churches  escaped  destruction 
in  the  earthquake  of  1693.  but  they  have  been  gre;itly  in- 
jurerl  by  modern  injudicious  restorations,  especially  Santa 
M.aria  della  Scala.  The  remains  of  modiicval  buildings 
overthrown  by  earthquakes  may  still  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  near  which  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  largo 
fortress  in  a  strong  position  and  provided  with  subter- 
ranean vaults.  Many  old  cisterns  exist  outside  the  walls, 
and  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  double  town  there  is  an 
ancient  cemetery  containing  tombs,  and  by  the  side  of  this 
another  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  Ragusa  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  took  part  with  Syracuse  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  by  the  latter  reduced  to  a  colony.  In  S44 
A.  n.  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  tho  Saracens.  It  is  now 
a  place  of  considerable  industry  .and  commerce,  the  near 
laniling  of  Mazz:irelU  serving  as  its  port.  P.  of  Ragusa 
Inferiurc.  OSOO  ;  of  Ragusa  Supcriore,  21,550. 

Rahdmipoor',  town  of  Western  Hindostan,in  lat.  23° 
52'  N.  and  Ion.  71°  38'  E.,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  of 
the  same  name  dependent  on  Oreat  Britain.  The  whole 
dominion  has  an  area  of  850  sq.  m..  with  45.000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  about  15,000  live  in  the  capital,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics. 

Rahn,  tp.,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.     P.  1227. 


Rah'way,  city.  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  river  of  the- 
same  name,  navigable  for  boats  of  from  4  to  8  feet  draught, 
about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  17 
churches,  1  public  and  1  circulating  library,  an  opera- 
house,  2  public  halls,  1  high  school,  and  5  public  schools, 
with  several  private  seminaries,  2  national  and  2  savings 
banks,  2  weekly  newspivpers,  1  street  railway,  2  insurance 
companies,  2  woollen  mills,  1  hub  and  2  spoke  factories,  a 
iirinting-press  manufactory,  30  carriage-factories,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  interests.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  and  gas,  and  has  2  cemeteries  handsomely  laid 
out.     P.  6258.  En.  "  AbVERTiSEn  AND  TiMKS." 

Rai'jE  [Lat.  rain,  "ray"  or  "skate"],  according  to 
some  authors  .an  order,  and  to  others  a  sub-order,  of  the 
class  of  Elasmobr.anchiates,  including  the  rays,  torpedoes, 
and  related  types.  The  pectoral  fins  are  much  developed, 
and  produced  from  the  anterior  margins  forward,  and  con- 
nected with  the  rostral  cartilages,  thereby  constituting  an 
integral  part  of  the  form,  and  not  abrujitly  diH'erentiated 
from  the   body,  as  in  the  sharks  and  all  true  fishes  ;  the 


The  Bordered  Ray. 

branchial  openings  are  in  two  converging  rows  of  five 
each  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  ;  spiracles  are 
well  developed  behind  the  eyes.  In  other  respects  the 
order  essentially  agrees  with  the  Squali.and  the  two  form 
a  common  super-order  or  sub-class— the  Plagiostomi.  Tho 
form  varies  considerably  in  the  several  members  of  tlie 
order:  on  the  one  hand,  the  sawfishes  have  an  outline 
much  like  that  of  the  sharks,  and  with  a  long  caudal  por- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  tho  eagle  rays  and  certain 
stingrays  have  a  disk  extremely  wide — much  wider  than 
long — and  the  caudal  portion  is  reduced  to  a  whip-like 
appendage.  These  two  forms  exemplify  the  extremes  of 
the  characteristics  according  to  which  the  order  is  divideil 
into  two  sub-orders — viz.  (1)  Pachyura  (including  the 
Raiida-,  Rhinobatida>.  Pristid.a>.  and  Torpedinida>) ;  and 
(2)  Mastioura,  including  the  eagle  rays  (Myliohatida>), 
devil-fishes  (Cephalopteridae),  and  stingrays  (Trygonida). 

TuKonoitK  Gill. 
Rai'idnn  [Lat.  raia,  "rtiy"],  a  family  of  the  order 
Raia\  including  the  common  skates  or  rays.  In  .all  these 
the  disk  is  broad  and  more  or  less  sub-rhomboid,  and  tho 
tail  slender,  but  fleshy,  and  rather  longer  than  tho  disk  ; 
the  skin  covered  witli  r.adiated  spines  or  asperities  :  the 
heaikwell  defined,  and  with  a  more  or  less  pointed  snout ; 
the  internasal  region  furnished  with  a  bro.id  velum  ;  tho 
mouth  transverse;  the  teeth  small,  generally  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  sex;  the  dorsals  two  in  number,  small  and 
situated  on  the  terminal  half  of  the  tail ;  the  caudal  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  seam.  The  female  is  oviparous,  liiying 
eggs  provided  with  parchment-like  cases  furnished  at  each 
angle  with  a  filamentous  extension  ;  these  cases  are  known 
popularly  as  "  sailors'  purses,"  and  are  rather  common  on 
the  sea-shore.  Between  thirty  and  forty  species  are  known, 
some  or  other  of  which  are  f^ound  in  all  seas,  but  are  more 
numerous  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Five  species  are  known  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S. 
(Ilala  erinriccrt,  H.  nerltotn,  11.  rndialii.  It.  efi/iinferia.  and 
Jl.  Is-via),  and  two  from  the  western  coast  (li.  Conperi  and 
Jl.  binocnlata).  Theodoue  Gill. 
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Raikes  (Robert),  b.  at  Gloucester,  England,  in  1735, 

became  editor  ami  publisher  of  the  Gloucester -/oKriKf/ ,• 
foiinlcii  a  system  of  Siiiuhiy  sehcmls   for  poor  ehihlrc 
17SI,  anil  witnessed  its  extension  to  most  of  the  town 
Kn,Hand.     D.  Apr,  5,  iSll. 

Hail  [Fr.  idle],  the  English  name  for  varioue  species 
of  the  lamily  Rallida,',  but  espceiiilly  applied  to  species  of 
the  genus  Rullat  and  f*'nznnn  in  the  V.  S.  The  former 
has  the  bill  comparatively  slender  :ind  longer  than  the 
head;  it  embraces  (1 )  the  comniun  or  niarsii  rail  {HnUus 
eUtjnns),  tlic  largest  spei;ies  f-mnd  in  tlie  U.  8.,  whose  total 
length  is  about  seventeen  inches;  and  (2)  the  elap])er-rail 
or  mud-hen  {H.  (irepifdnn),  wlnjse  length  is  about  iuurtecn 
intdies.  The  species  of  the  latter  genus  have  a  compara- 
tively thii-k  bill,  whi(di  is  nnt  lunger,  and  even  shorter, 
than  the  head;  to  it  belong  (1)  the  common  rail  or  sora 
{Ptfi-znna  ('ttroffiut),  whose  length  is  between  eight  and 
nine  inches;  (2)  the  little  black  rail  {P.  Janim'rcnsis), 
about  five  inches  in  length  :  and  {'.I]  the  little  yellow  rail 
( /'.  }i'ivrh<trfiv'')}^in),  whose  length  is  about  six  inches. 
These  frequent  salt-water  marshes,  and  are  all  sought  after 
by  the  spurtsniiin  as  game-birds.  TnEonoRE  GiLL. 

Rail  Road,  tp.,  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     P.  1008. 
Rail  Ri»ad,  tp.,  Starke  co.,  Ind.     P.  532. 
Railroad,  tp..  Elko  co..  Ncv,     P.  110. 
Railroad    Equipment.      Sec    Railroads,   by  Col. 
Jn.Ms  W.  Adams,  C.  I]. 

Railroad  .liinction,  tp.,  Carlton  co.,  Minn.  V.  27. 
Railroad  Laws.  See  Arpi:Ni)i.\. 
Rail'roads,  roads  with  parallel  tracks  of  iron  rails 
upon  whii'h  tlie  carriages  run.  The  term  is  used  as  a  syn- 
onym ff>T  "  railway."  The  latter  term  is  exclusively  usetl 
in  England,  and  is  gaining  ground  in  this  country,  but  it 
would  ajipcar  tii  be  incorrect,  from  the  fact  that  imi/  may 
be  regarded  as  the  generic  term  fur  the  path  which  a  per- 
son choo'ics  at  pleasure  for  himself,  while  rottd  specifies 
the  kind  of  way:  "Instead  of  keeping  the  high  road  to 
town,  you  may  go  a  shorter  irntf  across  the  fields." 

f/iHtonf. — The  plan  of  facilitating  the  draught  of  car- 
riages by  forming  a  hard  continuous  surface  for  the  wheels 
to  run  u])iin  is  ohl  and  simple,  and  the  successive  adapta- 
tion of  llag-stones,  jiieces  of  timber,  and  finally  strips  of 
iron  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  tinibcrs,  are  the  several  ini- 
provtMucnts  it  has  undergone.  The  use  of  iron  was  found 
to  reduce  the  friction  very  sensibly,  and  to  increase  more 
than  fourfold  the  amount  which  the  horses  eould  draw  from 
the  mines,  wliere  such  tracks  were  mostly  in  use;  a  ledge 
or  flange  on  the  outer  eilge  of  the  plate  of  iron  forming 
the  rail  eualiled  the  ordinary  wagon  t-i  keep  on  the  rails 
without  diflieulty.  This  kind  of  tra-;k  was  long  in  use. 
and  was  known  as  a  tramway.  The  next  improvement, 
growing  out  of  the  necessity  fjr  in'^rei^el  strength  in  the 
rails,  was  the  introduction  of  the  edge  r.vil,  f(trnied  by  set- 
ting up  a  bar  of  cast  or  rolled  iron  in  the  form  of  a  T. 
This  required  special  supports  calle.l  ''chairs.''  spiked  to 
the  timber  rails  or  to  cross-suppurts  of  timber  called 
"  tics,"  or  at  intervals  to  stone  blocks.  To  produce  uni- 
form strength  between  the  points  of  support,  the  iron  rail 
was  made  of  an  elliptical  profile — that  is,  the  upper  part 
of  (he  T  upon  which  the  wheels  rolled  was  a  straight  lino, 
while  llie  stem  nf  the  T  varied  in  depth,  being  thinnest  at 
the  points  of  support  and  deeper  intermediately.  These 
constituted  the  "  lish-bellied  rail,"  for  a  long  time  consid- 
ered the  proper  form  for  iron  rails.  In  this  rail  the  flange, 
which  In  tlic  tramway  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  wheels 
fri>m  leaving  the  track,  was  remove<i.  and  in  lieu  of  it  a 
flange  was  cast  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  wheel-tires.  Rail- 
roads constructed  upon  this  principle  were  in  operation  in 
the  principal  collieries  in  England  and  (ierinany  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  or  ores  from  the  pit  t  >  the  port  of  shipment,  some- 
times by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  where  the  acclivity  had 
sulhcient  steepness  the  loaded  wagons  in  descending  drew 
up  the  empty  wagons  by  means  of  an  endless  rope  passing 
around  a  pulley  at  the  summit  of  the  incline;  in  uthora, 
horse  or  steam  power  was  uscmI. 

In  1S02,  Trevithick  took  out  the  first  patent  for  adapting 
a  steam-engine  to  move  upon  a  road,  although  Watt  Is  i^aid 
to  have  invented  one  previously.  ,\s  early  as  IM'I  steam 
was  used  as  a  means  of  propulsion  nn  some  of  these  roads, 
but  the  speed  was  not  greater  than  that  of  horses,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  boilers  of  the  engines  ; 
and  on  grades  as  low  as  IS  feet  per  inilo  they  required  to  be 
assisted  by  auxiliary  power  nf  some  son  ;  nnd.  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  progress  nf  improveuient  in  the  engine  used 
for  roads  was  mui  h  retarded  for  many  years  by  tin  imagi- 
nary <lifficulty  which  it  wonhl  seem  a  single  experiment 
w(ulld  have  sufficed  to  remove.  This  was  in  the  opinion 
that  the  friction,  or  tho  adhesion  of  tho  driYing-whoola 


of  an  engine  to  the  rails,  did  not  offer  euflicient  re*iitt. 

anec  to  slijiping  to  allow  of  the  power  of  tho  engine 
being  applied  to  the  axles  so  as  to  produce  locomotion. 
As  late  as  isII.  Rlinkinsop  obtained  a  patent  for  llio 
application  of  a  rack-rail,  laid  on  one  giiK^  of  the  rail- 
way, into  which  a  cog-wheel  on  the  axles  of  the  driving- 
wheels  worked.  Other  patenta  are  on  record  as  late  as 
Fin.  1. 


S_nith  Helton  Collieries  Rallwar. 

1S15.  looking  to  overcoming  this  fictitious  difllcultT — some 
by  means  of  chains  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  road 
between  the  rails,  nnd  others  by  means  (d  jtdnted  levers 
worked  by  steam.  It  was  at  about  this  dale  that  the  ini- 
])ortant  discovery  was  made  that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
of  the  engine  to  the  rails  furnished  a  suflieiint  fulernm  for 
the  aetii>n  of  the  propelling  power,  thus  dispcn^^ing  with 
all  the  cumbersome  contrivances  of  racks,  chains,  etc. ;  and 
yet  as  late  as  IS25  we  find  the  record  of  a  patent  for  n  loco- 
motive requiring  for  its  action  a  racked  rail  lying  midway 
between  the  bearing- rails  of  the  track. 

This  year  (182.^)  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  R.  R.,  :t7 
miles  in  length,  was  completed,  and  wa>  the  firrt  railroad 
built  for  general  traflic.  It  was  the  inte;itinn  to  operate  il 
with  horses,  but  locomotives  were  soon  applied  to  it.  The 
increased  commerec  between  the  manulaeturing  town  of 
jManchester.  England,  and  Liverpool,  much  hampered  by 
the  excessive  ttdls  and  uncertain  movements  on  the  canal 
between  these  points,  led  to  chartering  the  Ki\erpool  nnd 
Manchester  R.  R.  in  IS2H.  its  main  object  being  the  trans- 
port  of  mcrehantlise  between  the  two  places:  nnd  co  little 
did  its  projcclors  apjirecintc  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise they  had  undertaken  that  the  charter  expressly  flip- 
ulated  that  its  owners  might  exact  toll  of  all  who  might 
desire  to  put  vehicles  on  the  roail  for  the  transport  of 
goods,  looking  to  its  general  upe  by  hortc  power  nnd  its 
almost  e,\clusivo  use  for  freight  rather  than  pa>ccngers. 
The  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  however.  Hd\oeiited  tho 
use  of  steam  exclusively  ;  ncrordingly.  in  lS2lt.  as  it  ap- 
proached completion,  an  inqmry  was  instituted  as  to  tho 
respective  merits  of  stationary  and  locomotive  stenm-power, 
an<l  two  of  the  four  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose reported  in  favor  of  working  the  road  by  stationary 
engines,  nnd  two.  including  tho  engineer,  were  dcci'lrdly  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  locomotive  engines ;  and  the  diuvl.ojt 
of  the  road  were  intluced  to  oiler  a  reward  lor  a  Licnioti*  e 
engine  which  should  be  able  to  take  tfnee  timet  it«  own 
weight  on  a  level  roail  at  a  speed  of  tm  wiles  fter  Mnmr — 
such  performance  being  then  unknown — the  price  of  Ibo 
I'm.  2. 


Tho  Rocket— the  llnliucce»ful  Eogllth  Locowoll* 
engine  to  bo  rotricted  to  £.'iAn.      Ti,  " 

vrar  the  trial   was  h«»l,  and  an  i' 
Slophvnson,  Jr.,  more  i*""   i.    i 
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requirements ;  tveighing  but  7i  tons,  it  drew  44  tons  at  the 
rate  of  14  miles  an  hour. 

But  this  success  was  not  decisive  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  locorautive  to  our  American  roads.  An  English 
road  was  virtually  a  straight  road;  an  American  road  had 
curves  sometimes  of  as  small  a  radius  as  200  feet.  It  was 
thought  that  this  might  debar  the  use  of  locomotives.  To 
Peter  Cooper,  now  justly  venerated  for  so  many  other  ben- 
efits to  liis  countrymen,  is  due  the  construction  of  the  fust 
American  locomotive,  built  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
to  show  that  steam  might  be  adapted  to  curved  roads.  A 
trip  made  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  drawing  a  car  lilled  with  the 
directors  and  others,  was  the  first  land-Journrij  ft>/  stcnm  in 
America.     (See  Stuart's  Livea  of  Antericaii  Entjineeis.) 

Fig.  ". 


]  ii>t  A 


ConstructioJi. — The  principles  of  the  construction  of 
the  accessory  works  of  a  railroad,  such  as  embankments, 
bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  differ  in  no  essential  save  dimensions 
from  those  required  for  first-class  turnpike-roads;  but 
the  location  of  the  curves,  or  horizontal  deviations  from  a 
right  line  :  the  (/mdes,  by  which  we  understand  the  rise  or 
fall  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  road;  and  the 
ffnngc,  or  width  between  the  rails  of  the  tracJv.  are  the  ele- 
ments which  determine  the  capacity  or  classification  of  a 
railroad  as  a  machine  for  transport,  and  are  matters  re- 
quiring careful  study.  The  first  two  arc  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
road,  which,  of  course,  should  bo  made  to  deviate  as  little 
from  a  straight  line  and  level  as  tbc  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  the  means  at  comaiand  of  the  builders  will 
permit.  The  perfection  of  a  railroad  would  seem  to  be  a 
straight  line  and  a  level:  and  yet  there  may  be  controlling 
circumstan^ej  which  would  render  a  level  road  not  desirable, 
such  as  a  heavy  trade  of  coal,  lumber,  ores.  etc.  in  one  direc- 
tion :  in  fact,  the  trade  may  be  such  as  to  render  the  weight 
of  the  empty  return  wagons  alone  the  data  for  limiting  the 
steepness  of  the  grade.  In  general,  however,  let  what  will 
be  the  best  grade  in  view  of  the  weight  of  traffic  or  other 
circumstances,  it  is  rarely  that  these  conditions  can  bo 
rigorously  obtained,  save  at  a  cost  which  will  defeat  its 
own  object;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  even  a  good  road 
maij  cost  too  much.  These  considerations,  as  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  embracing,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  lateral  points 
near  the  line  not  situated  directly  between  the  termini, 
render  the  proper  location  of  a  railroad  a  matter  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer. 

Curves. — The  precise  amount  of  resistance  to  locomotion 
occasioned  by  curves  in  a  road  has  never  j'ct  been  accu- 
rately determined.  It  is  jiartly  due  to  the  effect  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  causing  the  flange  of  the  outer  wheel  of  the 
cars  to  press  against  the  rail ;  partly  to  the  dragging  of 
the  wheels,  which,  being  necessarily  fi\ed  on  the  axle,  are 
obliged  to  perfurm  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  whether 
on  the  inner  and  shorter  or  outer  and  longer  rail  of  the 
track;  and  partly  to  the  axles  being  fixed  parallel.  In 
practice,  curves  of  a  mile  radius  off'er  but  little  impediment 
to  rapid  motion.  In  fact,  the  unavoidable  irregularities 
in  the  line  and  levels  of  the  respective  rails  of  a  straight 
track  maif  produce  an  oscillating  motion  in  the  cars  of  a 
train  productive  of  greater  resistance  to  motion  than  would 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  on 
a  curved  track  of  a  radius  of  a  mile,  or  even  less,  in  length. 
The  necessities  of  the  locality  very  frequently  call  for 
curves  of  much  less  radius  than  this,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  of  both  road  and  machinery  is  thereby  much 
enhanced  unless  the  curves  be  traversed  at  a  reducetl  speed. 

It  is  customary  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inclination  on  the 
inclined  portions  of  such  parts  of  the  road  as  are  curved  at 
the  rate  of  .025  feet  per  100  for  every  degree  of  curvature, 
as  also  to  raise  the  outer  rail  of  the  track  a  height  propor- 
tioned to  the  speed  of  the  trains  ;  and  it  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary to  make  the  tread  of  the  wheels  a  conic  surface, 
that  in  traversing  a  curve  the  wheel  on  the  outer  rail  may 
run  on  a  longer  diameter,  and  so  cover  a  greater  length  of 


the  track,  than  those  on  the  inner  rail,  and  thus  assist  the 
movement  around  the  curve  ;  but  this  latter  method  has 
been  found  to  produce  much  oscillation  and  concus^on  on 
the  straight  portion  of  the  track,  and  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  discontinued,  although  a  coning  of  the  wheels  to 
the  extent  of  ^g"  is  still  practised. 

The  velocity  of  the  train  being  an  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation for  the  super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  the  track, 
what  would  be  suitable  for  one  speed  of  train  would  be  un- 
suitable for  another;  hence  a  compromise  has  to  be  made, 
and  the  average  speed  of  passenger-trains  is  usually  taken 
from  which  to  calculate  this  super-elevation  : 

If  f  =  speed  of  train  in  miles  per  hour, 
r  =  radius  of  curve,  in  feet, 
g  =  gauge  of  track  ; 

then  f)  X  ~  =  elevation  to  be  given  to  the  outer  rail  of  the 

track. 

In  practice  it  is  customary  to  disregard  the  speed,  and 
elevate  the  rail  ^  inch  per  degree  of  curvature  for  ordi- 
nary-gauge tracks,  and  ^^^  ini  h  per  degree  for  C-foot  track. 
When  the  term  *' degree  of  curvature"  is  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  curves,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  degrees 
of  arc,  but  the  degrees  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  subtended 
by  a  given  chord.  Thus,  a  \°  curve  is  one  of  about  2 
miles  radius  with  a  100-foot  chord;  a  1°  curve  is  of  about 
a  mile  radius  j  a  2°  is  a  half  mile,  or,  more  accurately — 


Radius, 
feet. 

22,918  . 

11,459  . 

7,«:?9  . 

5,730  . 

S.S20  . 

2,865  . 


Curvature, 
degrees. 


1 

u 

2 


Radius, 

feet. 
2  292 
l[910  ". 
1,4:13  .. 
1,14G  .. 

955  ... 


Curvature 
degrees. 

2i° 
3' 
4 
5 
G  • 


bence.  the  super-elevation  to  be  given  to  the  outer  rail 
would  be,  in  inches,  for  a  1°  curve,  \  ;  for  a  2°,  1  ;  fur  a 
3°,  H  ;  for  a  4°,  2 ;  for  a  5°,  2^  inches,  and  so  on. 

Grades. — The  additional  resistance  to  motion  occasioned 
by  the  various  grades  or  inclinations  in  a  road  is  suscep- 
tible of  precise  calculation,  and  is  a  constant  quantity  for 
the  same  inclination,  let  the  state  of  the  road  or  the  ma- 
chinery be  what  it  may,  and  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  ;  or,  virtually,  it  is  that  fraction  of  the  weight 
which  is  represented  by  dividing  the  height  of  a  given  in- 
clination by  its  length.  For  instance,  in  a  rise  of  22  feet 
per  mile  it  would  be  represented  by  T^g^g  =  .004,  which  is 
S  pounds  for  a  ton  of  2000  pounds,  or  Tr^^th  of  the  weight. 
The  relative  capacity  of  roads  for  traffic  is  therefore  limited 
by  their  grades ;  that  is  to  say,  only  a  certain  number  of 
trains  can  pass  over  the  road  yearly,  and  if  the  grades 
are  such  as  to  limit  the  load  of  the  engine  to  a  certain 
amount,  the  yearly  tonnage,  which  is  the  total  number  of 
trains  multiplied  by  the  load  of  each,  is  limited  in  the  same 
proportion.  This  constitutes  the  capacity  of  the  road,  and 
is  a  subject  of  but  little  popular  appreciation,  but  one  uf 
great  importance  in  projcctin-^  new  lines  of  roads. 

The  principle  which  obtains  in  calculating  the  effect  of 
grades  on  the  movement  and  weight  of  trains  is  briefly 
illustrated  as  follows :  If  a  locomotive  engine  be  prevented 
from  advancing  on  the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
proportions  of  the  machinery  be  such  that  upon  the  ajtpH- 
cation  of  the  power  to  the  wheels  the  latter  will  revolve  by 
slipping  on  the  rails  (as  is  usually  the  case),  the  engine  is 
said  to  w  jrk  up  to  its  adhesion,  and  the  latter  becomes  the 
limit  of  its  traction  force.  This  adhesion  varies,  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  rail-surface,  from  one-third  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  and  may  be 
taken  ordinarily  at  one-fifth  of  the  insisting  weight.  If, 
then,  we  know  the  resistance  to  motion  occasioned  by  the 
friction  at  the  axles  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  train, 
as  also  of  the  rolling  of  their  surfaces  on  the  rails,  by  di- 
viding the  adhesion  by  this  amount  we  shall  have  the  weight 
which  the  engine  will  draw  on  a  level  under  the  assumed 
condition  of  the  rails  and  the  machinery.  Thus,  if  it  bo 
found  that  S  pounds  per  ton  of  the  weight  of  the  engine 
and  train  rejiresents  the  resistance  to  motion  on  a  level 
occasioned  by  all  impediments  to  motion  of  whatever  kind, 
as  it  does  very  nearly,  then  by  dividing  the  adhesion  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  by  S,  we  obtain  the  gross  weight  in  tons 
which  the  engine  will  draw  upon  a  level;  but  where  the 
train  ascends  a  grade  there  will  be.  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sistance of  friction  on  the  level,  the  resistance  arising  from 
the  gravity  of  the  engine  and  its  load,  or  its  tendency  if 
unresisted  to  move  down  tlie  slope,  explained  above. 

The  resistance  of  gravity  is  the  same  on  a  given  plane 
at  all  speeds,  but  is  overcome  twice  as  fast  at  20  miles  per 
hour  as  at  10  miles,  and  hence  is  said  to  vary  with  the 
speed.  Friction  is  the  same  at  all  velocities,  but  varies 
with  the  load  of  the  train  :  concussion,  or  resistance  of  tho 
curves,  varies  both  with  tho  weight  and  speed  of  the  train. 
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Atmospheric  resistance  varies  with  the  speed  and  bulk  of 
the  train.  If  wo  disrej^ard  for  the  present  the  various  re- 
sistances in  detail  occasioned  by  curves,  concussionf*,  and 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consider  them  us  included  in 
a  sinj^Ie  factor  per  ton  of  train,  the  formula  expressive  of 
the  porfortnanco  of  an  engine  un  ditVercnt  grades  is  very 
sim])lc.  and  sufhuicntly  accurate  for  relative  comparison. 
Lot  E  represent  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  of  an 
engine  in  pounds  ;  R  repre.'^ent  the  rise  in  feet  per  mile  of 
a  given  grade;  than  the  gross  h>ail.  including  engine  and 
tender,  in  tons  of  2U0U  pounds,  which  the  engine  will  take 

.2  K 

up  that  grade  will  be  represented  by    .    ,,  „ ,  the  ad- 

^  ''  .:J787  H  +  8 

hcsion  being  J  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  drivers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  load   wliich  a  lirst- 

class  freight-engine  weighing  (iO.IHtO  potinds,  4ll,U(l()  pounds 

on  the  driving-wheels,  may  be  estimated  to  move  on  ditfer- 

ent  grades  in  a  good  condition  of  the  rails,  by  the  above 

formula,  in  tons  of  2000  pounds; 


Oaa  level. 

20  feet 
per  nille. 

30 
feet. 

40 
feet. 



345.6 

50        60    1    80        100      150 
feet.    feel.    feel.     feel.    feet. 

290.3    260.4    20«.a  174.4    123.4 

200 
feet. 

95.5 

250 
feel. 

1000 

513.H 

413.2 

T8. 

hirlhipfl  PftxncR. — Before  the  locomotive  had  been  per- 
fected, and  before  even  the  question  of  locomotive  vs.  ttn- 
()'o»(iri/-ongino  power  had  been  settled,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  recourse  was  had  to  inclined  planes  (which  were  in 
fact  the  firnt  form  the  railway  assumed)  for  overcoming 
abrupt  chiingtrs  of  level.  Hence  we  find  several  examples, 
as  that  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  (Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady) road  ;  the  (.'olumbia  road  (Philadelphia  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna) had  one  at  each  end.  The  Alleghany  Portage 
road,  connecting  two  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  ('anal, 
had  a  number.  The  South  Carolina  roatl  (Charleston  t:) 
Augusta)  had  one  near  the  latter  phit-e,  and  the  IJaltimoro 
and  Ohio  had  one  at  parr'a  Ridge,  Md.  On  the  Liverpool 
and  .Manchester  road  there  were  two  ;  on  the  railway  near 
Liege,  Belgium,  was  one;  and  others  existed  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  IJut  the  necessity  was  speedily  felt  for  admitting 
much  higher  grades  than  had  been  supposed  admissible,  and 
of  overcoming  them  by  locomotive  power.  The  Maltimore 
and  Ohio  road  was  constructed  to  admit  gra'le.s  of  IKi  feet, 
and  even  heavier  grailes,  though  unadvisable,  are  yet  to 
be  found.  Mr.  U<>ss  Winans.  as  a  constructor  of  engines 
for  these  steep  grades  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
did  much  to  develop  the  American  loctunotive. 

By  experiments  <m  a  broad-gauge  road  the  resistance  at 
dilTerent  speeds  on  a  level,  attributable  to  friction,  concus- 
sion, and  atmospheric  resistance,  which  are  the  same  at  the 
same  sjteed  on  levels  or  grades,  was  found  to  be: 

20  miles  per  hour \AA  pounds  per  ton. 

30      "       "        '*    19.3        "        "      " 

40      "        "         "    2.5.  "        "      " 

60       "        '*         "     :«.4        "        "       " 

60       "        "        "     39.  "        "       '* 

100      "        "        "     7G.5        "        "       " 

A  formula  expressing  all  the  resistance  to  motion  of  an  en- 
gine and  train  is  a  desideratum  ;  perhaps  the  one  conform- 
ing most  nearly  to  experience,  deduced  from  experimCTit^ 
on  the  bro;id  gauge,  but  applicable  to  the  prevailing  gauge 
in  this  country,  is  as  follows: 

V  ^  velocity  of  train  in  miles  per  hour; 

E  ^  weight  of  engine  in  tons ; 

T^  weight  of  train,  including  tender,  in  tons; 

IJ  -^  bulk  of  tender  and  cars  in  cubic  feet  (180  cubic  feet  per 

ton) ; 
E(.5V  H-  5  +  .0000 ITV^)  =  resistance  of  engine  in  pounds; 
IJV^. 00002  ^  atmospheric  resistance  of  train  in  pounds  ; 
VT 
I  -  ~=  oscillating  resistance  on  straight  lino  or  friction  on 

curves ; 
6T  —  frictional  resistance  of  train  and  tender. 

Then  the  total  resistance  to  ongino  and  train  in  pounds 
per  ton  will  be — 

E(.5V  +  5-1-  .00004T.V2)  +  BV«.000O2  +  TT  +  6T 
■  ^_^,J 

Ontifjr. — It  is  not  known  what,  if  any,  principle  goT- 
erncd  the  duterminutiun  in  the  lirst  instance  nf  the  gauge 
between  tlie  rails  of  I.SA  inches.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
road^  from  the  collieries  in  the  N.  of  England,  boliovcil  to 
have  arisen  from  the  colliery-wagons  in  use  on  common 
roads  having  an  outside  width  of  axlo  of  b  feet,  ancl  (ho 
train-roails  having  the  flange  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mil 
admitted  of  their  use  also  on  the  railroads;  and  when  tho 
tramway  was  replaced  by  nn  edge-rail  the  same  width  of 
track  was  continued,  but,  measured  from  tho  inner  edge  of 
tlio  rail,  resulted  in  tho  4.8i-inoh  gauge.  Ho  this  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Stephenson,  engaged  in  these  oolliories,  niw  se- 
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lected  to  build  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  and 
seeing  no  reason  to  change  tho  gauge  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  it  was  adopted  there.  When  once  csubli^hed  on 
a  line  of  road  looking  to  future  cxlvusion.  il  wa^  apparent 
that  unless  some  special  advantage  called  for  a  change 
there  was  a  manifest  propriety  in  continuing  it;*  ufe; 
accordingly,  the  success  of  tho  Liverpool  and  Alanehej-lcr 
roud  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  gauge.  Af  tho 
weight  of  traflic  increased,  and  a  corrc-ponding  incren:«o 
of  power  was  called  for  in  the  locomotive-engine,  the  im- 
pression prevailed  that  this  could  be  best  arrived  at  by 
increasing  the  space  within  which  the  macdiinerv  wa'a 
placed,  and  an  increase  in  the  width  of  track  on  many 
roads  was  the  c<msequencc.  In  lsir>  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  width  i.f  tho 
railroads  in  England  led  to  the  matter  being  brought  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  an  l<.  the 
respective  merits  of  the  various  proposed  widths  of  truck o. 
Tho  commotion  wliich  followed,  known  as  the  "battle  of 
tho  gauges,"  led  to  experiments,  inve>tigations,  nnd  re- 
ports by  a  comniiltee  of  Parliament,  and  every  eflort  pos- 
siblo  was  made  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  subject  was  exhaustively  considered.  The 
result  was.  that  while  Parliament  declined  to  enact  n  law 
compelling  all  roads  to  ailopt  the  narrow  gauge,  yet  the 
evidence  went  to  show  that  while  for  main-trunk  lines  of 
great  traffic  a  wider  gauge  than  the  prevailing  one  of  4.SJ 
inches  would  jirobably  prove  advantageous,  yet  the  A'lvan- 
tages  were  not  then  so  apparent  as  were  the  disadvuntages 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  with  the  prevailing 
gauge  of  the  country;  and  the  public  mind  hcltled  gincr- 
ally  to  this  belief,  although  the  fact  that  the  interest  in- 
volved in  4000  miles  of  narrow  track  failed  to  secure  their 
claim  against  .'100  miles  of  broad-gauge  is  very  signiticant 
to  one  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  legislation  in  (hnt 
country.  We  have  live  ditVerent  widths  of  track  in  this 
country — from  4'  8^"  to  (i  feet— and  the  advantages  of 
uniformity  of  track  is  again  forcing  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion (»f  railroa'l  proprietors,  antl  the  "  battle  of  the  gauge*," 
fiiught  and  suppfiscd  to  have  been  settled  in  England  in 
liSHi,  will  again  be  gone  through  with  here,  an«l  with  n 
like  result — viz.  the  triumph  of  the  4.>ii  ;  and  for  the  >anio 
reasons  as  formerly — not  its  mechanical  superiority  to  any 
other,  but  tho  exjiediency  of  its  a<lop(ion  in  view  of  the 
extent  of  roads  in  operation  of  that  width  of  gauge,  los- 
ing sight  of  tho  fact  that  the  circumstances  of  tlic  two 
cases  are  altogether  dissimilar.  In  the  present  cafc  the 
capacity  of  our  grand  trunk-lines  crossing  »  continent, 
and  aiming  to  transport  the  commerce  not  merely  of  a 
hemisphere,  but  of  a  world,  should  not  be  determined  by 
the  same  standard  of  expediency  which  would  be  n|.idi- 
eablc  to  an  isolated  state  of  limited  extent.  But,  furtner 
than  this,  it  has  been  found  that  a  gauge  of  .'t^  fvct.  or 
even  \i  feet  or  less,  is  amply  sufficient  for  short  branches 
to  mines  or  facti)ries,  or  to  centres  of  trade  of  limilet)  ex- 
tension and  in  sections  difficult  of  access,  and  where  raidd- 
ity  of  transit  is  of  secondory  importiince  ami  (ho  work  to 
be  done  limited;  ond  tho  economy  of  con!«lructiun  result- 
ing therefrom  has  been  so  mognificd.  through  intercFted 
motives  or  the  ignorance  of  advocates  thai  this  extremely 
narrow  gauge  is  strenuously  maintained  ns  the  true  key 
for  opening  up  our  waste  territory,  on  the  groun<l  of  il« 
greatly  superior  econ(>my  both  in  construction  and  man- 
agement; and  roads  are  now  constructing  on  the  bn-ad 
plains  of  tlio  West  of  this  exceptionally  narrow  width  of 
track.  There  cannot  bo  a  greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose 
that  because  the  adoption  of  tho  broader  gauge  prrm.r*  m 
greater  cost  ond  increase  in  non-paying  load,  il  thereby 
renders  such  increase  absolutely  u^rrMiary.  Thnt  lijihlcr 
engines  and  cars  con  be  i.r(.filably  wnrke.l  un  the  wider 
gauges,  if  the  general  wants  of  the  traflic  warrant  their 
uso,  is  shown  by  tho  experience  of  all  railroads  in  use 
nfteon  or  twentv  years  since.  The  gross  receipts  on  (be 
Liverpool  and  .Vlanchcstor  K.  U.  the  ffri-t  mx  months  after 
its  opening,  a  length  of  36  mi!e..  were  f.iJS.lfKS.  the  c%- 
ponscs  of  tho  same  period  ha\inghrcn  $1 .  f. *-•.'...  and  m 
tho  succeeding  fi  months  M.owed  an  increase  «I  o^cr  no  per 
cent.,  tho  engines  used  weighing,  as  wo  have  seen,  but  .} 
tons,  whilst  a  palace-rar  of  th-  prr-cnt  day  wcigh4  JO  Ioop. 
and  tho  engine  and  tend.-r  (requmtlx  it'  tons.  Ap  brfore 
remarked,  (he  grade*,  curves  and  gauge  of  a  railr..a.|  are 
tho  elemen(s  n(  its  rnpacity  for  linnsporL     The  rr-M^o 

efl'eots  of  the  first  two  arc  nrll  undrr*(oi>d.  but  IhP  | 

off"eet  of  varia(ions  in  the  Inttrr  ^lill  remain*  to  be  iii»  iUi- 
gated  under  (he  light  M  modern  Mnpmvrti.cntj. 

Tho  form,  strength,  ond  weight  of  raiU;  the  mode  of 
fixing  thorn  in  (ho  track  ;  (he  weight,  lM.wor.  and  pr^.por- 
lions  of  tho  rnu-inr-:   0^r  f-rm.  strenffth.  and  wneht  of 
cars;    the  m«i:rn 
freight  ond  for   i 
engines,  f-r     • 
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track, — all  these  and  many  other  items  have  been  the  sub- 

jeot  of  study  and  experimental  develi>pnient  from  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  to 
the  present  time,  and  each  of  them  wnuUl  furnish  material 
for  a  volume.  Space  will  only  permit  a  further  notice  of 
such  points  in  the  construction  of  railroads  as  are  universal 
in  their  ajjplication  and  iniportaut  in  their  economical  bear- 
ing ;  and  first  is — 

Drainii'jr. — The  history  of  all  failures  in  earthwork 
shows  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  arises  from  unskilful  or 
inadequate  drainage;  and  the  expense  of  the  maintenance 
on  any  line  will,  other  things  being  equal,  vary  very  nearly 
in  the  jiro^jiortion  in  which  its  drainage  is  good  or  other- 
wise. Water  lying  or  running  on  the  surface  soaks  and 
softens  the  road-bed.  washes  away  the  earth,  and  chokes 
the  ditches.  When  saturated  with  water  the  road-bed  loses 
its  firmness,  and  the  bottom  sinks  and  deranges  the  tracks, 
thus  adding  to  the  shocks  of  the  train  and  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  both  the  machinery  and  the  track.  The  surface- 
drainage  of  the  slopes  of  excavations  is  equally  important, 
to  prevent  the  velocity  of  running  water  from  tearing  up 
the  soil  and  chokin-j;  the  ditches,  which  should  be  kept 
open  and  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  bottom  of  the 
ballast.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  to  a  railroad,  au'l 
closely  connected  with  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  and 
.  equally  neglected  in  road-building  in  this  country,  are  the 
proper  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  quality  and  appli- 
cation of — 

ItnllfiHt,  which  should  consist  of  porous  material,  on 
which  the  cross-ties  rest,  and  in  which  they  should  bo 
bedded.  The  cross-ties,  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  other  hard 
and  durable  wood,  from  (>  to  S  inches  in  depth,  from  S  to 
10  wide,  and  S  feet  in  length,  are  laid  usually  upon  the 
road-bed  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet  between  centres,  upon 
which  the  iron  rails  are  secured  by  brad-headed  spikes 
§  inch  square  and  fi  inches  in  length.  The  material  upon 
which  the  ties  rest  should  be  broken  stone  or  gravel  mixed 
with  coarse  sand  free  from  loam  or  clay,  and  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  18  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  ties,  and  the 
space  between  the  latter  should  be  filled  in  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  rail.  The  effect  of  this,  besides 
securing  the  cross-ties  anrl  rails  in  their  places,  permits  by 
its  porosity  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  track,  resists  the 
sinking  of  the  ties,  and  enables  them  to  be  readily  packed 
up,  while  it  gives  a  proper  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  track, 
more  conthicive  to  durability  than  the  plasticity  of  earth  or 
the  rigidity  of  rock,  and  secures  them  against  the  heaving 
action  of  the  frost. 

The  expense  of  maintenance,  growing  out  of  imperfect 
or  defective  drainage  and  ballasting,  is  at  least  four  times 
as  great  on  roads  tn  tliis  country  as  on  the  roads  in  Euj-ope, 
where,  as  a  general  thing,  the  roads  are  completed  before 
being  opened  for  use.  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  country, 
where  nearly  all  our  early  roads,  and  many  of  our  present 
new  ones,  are  first  built  without  ballast. 

liaih. — In  the  early  railroads  much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  which  the  rails  were  com- 
posed, the  weight  of  the  rail  then  being  light,  but  subse- 
quently, when  heavier  rails  were  adopted,  very  inferior 
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iron  was  worked  into  rails ;  recently,  however,  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  matter.  Tlie  use  of  the  cheaper 
forma  of  steel  has  stimulated  the  iron  manufacturers  some- 
what, but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  endurance  of  the 
steel  rails — the  latter  lasting  under  the  heaviest  trafiio 
'*five  or  ten  times  as  long  as  really  good  iron  rails,  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  as  long  as  those  that  pass  for  good  rails, 
thirty  or  forty  times  an  long  as  the  common  iron,  and  fifty 
or  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  many  rails  made  ten  years 
ago  or  since  imported  from  the  cinder-heaps  of  Great 
Britain  "—and  the  fact  that  the  steel  rail  costs  but  about 
one-half  more,  will  ultimately  lead  to  their  universal  adop- 
tion on  leading  lines  of  road. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  the  rail  are  found  to  be  of 
more  consequence  than  its  weight.  The  heavy  iSO-jiound 
iron  rail  wears  out  much  faster  than  a  properly-propor- 
tioned 60-pound  rail,  and  the  proper  weight  of  a  steel  rail 
is  about  5;]  pounds  to  the  yard.  In  England  and  in  Europe 
generally  it  is  customary  to  make  the  rail  double-headed, 
and  when  worn  on  one  edge  to  reverse  it,  and  thus  double 
its  duration;  but  this  method,  besides  rendering  an  ex- 
pensive cast-iron  chair  necessary,  with  its  complication  of 
fastenings  (this  item  alone  being  estimated  in  England  as 
amounting  to  over  1,000,000  tons),  is  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency, as  the  effect  of  the  chair  is  in  many  cases  to  in- 
dent the  lower  face  of  the  rail,  which  is  subsequently 
liable  to  fracture.  The  system  universally  pursued  in  this 
country  of  dispensing  entirely  with  a  chair,  and  making 
the  base  of  the  rai!  some  four  inches  in  widtli,  resting  on 
the  timber  cross-ties  without  other  support,  and  secured  to 
the  latter  by  two  brad-headed  spikes,  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  elsewhere  as  the  most  simple  and  efficient  method 
of  securing  the  rail. 

The  rails  are  rolled  in  lengths  of  thirty  feet,  and  tho 
joints  seeuTcd  by  fish-]ilates  of  a  length  of  2S  inches 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  joint  under  the  head,  and  lis- 
tened by  four  screw-bolts,  with  slightly  elongated  bolt- 
holes  to  allow  of  the  ex])ansion  of  the  rail  by  heat.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  it  be  economy  to  use  a  heavy  iron 
rail  of  80  j^ounds  to  the  yard,  for  a  lighter  steel  rail  {say 
53  pounds)  will  cost  less  and  last  longer,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  a  steel  rail  will  last  a  half  century 
or  for  ever,  the  present  value  of  renewals  every  fifty  years 
being  less  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  rails. 

In  France,  the  earliest  railway  was  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
de  St.  Etienne  a  Lyon.  3-i  miles  in  length,  double  track, 
commenced  in  1S20,  finished  in  ISMl.  This  was  for  a 
local  freight  purpose,  St.  Etienne  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  coal-supply  to  France.  From  St.  Etienne 
to  Givers  it  was  worked  by  gravity,  23  miles  of  which  un 
a  down  grade  of  76  feet  per  mile.  The  roads  connecting 
Paris  with  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  Havre  soon  followed.  In 
Austria,  one  of  tho  earliest  roads  connected  Budweis  and 
Linz,  and  another  Linz  and  Gmunden.  These  were  single- 
track  roads,  worked  by  horse-power,  with  wooden  rails 
covered  with  iron  plates — the  first  giving  access  to  the 
Danube,  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  the  second  to  carry 
to  the  Danube  the  salt  of  tho  mines  of  Gmunden.  The 
sketch  shows  a  train  on  one  of  these  roads  (Fig.  4).     In 
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Early  Austrian  road  (worked  by  horse-power). 


Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  development  was  less  rapid.  England  soon  recognized 
the  importance  to  her  Asiatic  possessions  of  binding  them 
together  by  railway  connections.  A  similar  need  was  felt 
by  the  Russian  government.  That  her  system  had  not  in 
IS5o  been  extended  to  the  Crimea  is  the  reason  why  she 
was  vulnerable  there,  and  why  with  her  exhaustless  re- 
sources she  could  not  cope  with  the  (comparatively)  small 
army  of  the  allies,  who  by  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
sea  could  reinforce  and  supply  at  will.  It  was  not  until 
the  railroad  had  become  pretty  well  extended  over  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  U.  S.  that  a  real  beginning  to  the 
great  system  of  Russian  roads  was  inaugurated;  and  then, 
owing  probably  to  a  belief  that  the  peculiar  methods  de- 


veloped in  the  U.  S.  were  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  Rus- 
sia, American  engineers  were  invited  to  superintend.  The 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  the  first  great 
road  undertaken,  and  George  W.  Whistler,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  who  had  an  experience  on 
nearly  all  our  earlier  important  roads,  was  appointed  su- 
perintending engineer.  He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by 
Thompson  S.  Brown,  also  a  graduate  of  the  academy  and 
once  an  officer  of  U.  8.  engineers,  and  (1842-40)  eliief  en- 
gineer of  the  Erie  R.  R.  In  this  connection  the  interest- 
ing fact  may  be  stated  that  three  months  ago  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  first  introduction  of  rail- 
roads into  England  was  celebrated  at  Darlington  ;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that   the  second    half  century   was 
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inaugurated  by  the  rolling  of  rails  for  a  railroad  in  China  ; 
and  it  is  now  stated  tiiat  tlie  fimt  railmiid  in  Ckimi  (from 
Shanjibai  to  Woosung.  211  miles  distant )  is  opened  to  traffic, 
liridley  Bryant,  tbe  inventor  of  the  eight-wheeled  car, 
the  turn-table,  and  the  switch  (see  !^tuart'8  l.iiet),  was 
the  ]irojcctor.  builder,  and  engineer  of  the  first  railroad  in 
Aineiica — the  Quini-y.  in  l.siii;.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that  it  was  built  to  sujiply  the  (^uincy  granite  for  the  Hun- 
Iser  Hill  Monument.  It  was  4  miles  in  length  ;  near  the 
quarry  was  an  inclined  pl.ine  of  315  feet  length,  rising  »4 
feet,  worked  by  gravity.  Tbe  Quincy  was  followed  in  IK27 
by  the  Mauch  Chunk  road.  H  miles  in  length,  a  vinl  road, 
and  so  gradeil  thiit  gravity  should  do  the  work  of  bearing 
away  the  coal,  horses  being  used  to  return  the  cars.  This 
principle  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  Reading  road, 
built  for  the  carrying  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  place 
of  shipment  at  Philadelphia.  The  Xew  Orleans  and  Lake 
I'onchartrain  R.  R..  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  laid  with  T  rail. 
was  built  in  lS30-:il.  under  supervision  of  Ihn  jlrai  ijiuj- 
unte  of  the  U.  .S.  Military  Academy,  the  late  (Sen.  J.  (J. 
Swift.  It  was  a  work  of  sheer  necessity.  An  im'pnHnithlc 
swamp  (a  tedious  navigation  through  Bayou  St.  John 
only  qualifying  the  term)  separated  New  Orleans  from  a 
lake  from  whence  there  was  easy  steam-navigation  to  Mo- 
bile and  the  liulf  coast  and  the  routes  which  led  north- 
ward. Until  this  barrier  wag  broken  Xew  Orleans  hacl 
no  inland  communication  but  by  the  tedious  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  there  was  no  access  to  the 
Atlantic  slopes. 

Between  the  years  1S28  and  IS.T.^  our  actual  system  of 
railway  communication  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  commencement  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  the  Camden  and  .-Vmboy.  the 
New  Castle  and  Frenchtown.  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  the  Boston  and  Provideiure.  the 
Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  roads.  If  we  cxeejtt  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  little  fore- 
sight of  a  future  great  connecting  system  ;  they  wore  gen- 
erally projected  to  supply  an  iutmediiite  necessity — to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  an  otherwise  easily-available  line  of  transit. 
And  even  now  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  our  present 
great  lines  of  communication  with  the  .Mississipjii  Valley 
and  the  West  are  made  up  of  parts  originally  having  little 
reference  to  each  other.  Indeed,  the  American  roads,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  have  been  gradually  called  into  exist- 
ence to  sujiply  a  need  they  themselves  liavo  created,  and 
which  did  not  in  the  beginning  exist.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  ^at  a  later  date)  the  Pennsylvania  roads,  con- 
necting the  Ohio  with  Baltimore  and  Phila'lelphia.  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio,  connecting  that  river  with  the  Oulf.  may  bo 
called  the  first  through  lines.  The  imperious  necessity  of 
connet:ting  our  newly-developed  Pacific  States  with  the 
older  body  gave  rise  to  the  most  extended  system  of  re- 
connaissance and  survey  through  a  vast  expanse  of  moun- 
tain-chain and  desert  for  the  deterininiition  of  practicable 
routes,  and  finally  to  the  rapid  construction  of  the  most 
remarkable  tlunwjh  tine  of  railway  in  the  world. 


The  fulloning  table  esbibits  the  lengths  of  railroads  in 
operation  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  dates  nanaed,  in  milef  (see 
Poor's  ilamial)  : 


Miln. 

1«,3T4 

..., 3ll.iVl'i 

..._ aiUJT 

47  2.^1 

6!l,2<3 


^""-  MllCT  yc«ri. 

ISW 23  1S.V, 

l^t-i I.nos  ikOii 

l*ll> 2,818  l»8.i 

18)0 4,(i;t|  IH70 

1830 »,(c>l  ib;4 

The  length  and  cost  of  the  railroads  of  tbe  world  were  cs 
timated  in  1»7I  us  follows: 

MUm. 

Europe 61  110 

Auierica 56.314 

Asia  4,4(10 


414.7. 

54  .'.I 

IIIO.JM 

»11.25.-.,l.-.l.UUU 


Africa i583 

Australia  and  Islands 1,974 

l24.4~6T 

A  general  comparison  for  the  last  three  years  will  show  as 

follows  for  the  U.  S. : 

\vi%  l»73.  ini. 

LenKth  reported 57,323  Cfi.237  72.623 

Aglirci-ate  co.st.., $3.l.")0  43;).l«7  S3,TSI.,'.(3,03I 

Capital  stock l.r>47.S4l,II3     l,'J«:,r.3s,,',s4  SI,9!W.997,4I«6 

Debt,  c  liieBy  funded 1.5H,5;«,SI44 

Percentage   of  debt   to 
total  capital 47.8S 

Average  cost  per  mile,..  .V>.I16 

(iros-s  earnings 4G8.241.0.'»,> 

Gross  oarninps  per  mile  8.2.'i<J 

rreiflil  earnings ■T.V>,931,78.i 

I'.is.si'nner  earnings 132.200,370 

Working  expenses 307,486.082 

Proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  reeeipt.s..  6,5,0 

Net  earnings,...  160,754,373 

Proportion  of  gross  re- 
ceipts to  cost 15.00 

Proportion  of  net  earn- 
ings to  cost 6.20 

Average    dividend    on 
stock 3.91 

Amounts  divided 64.418,151 

The  mileage  and  average  cost  and  earnings  per  mile  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  arc.  for  the  last  year,  as 
follows : 

MUcicc. 

New  England  States - ^VB 

Middle  States 14,291 

Western  States 34.482 

.SouHiern  Stales 15.602 

Pacific  States 2,2^9 

In  this  division  of  States,  Maryland,  the  Ilistriel  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  West  Virginia  are  included  with  the  f.ur 
others. more  commonly  called  .Miildle  Stale.':  the  Wi-tcru 
States  begin  with  Ohio,  and  cxteml  S'l  as  I"  include  all  Ibo 
Territories  having  railroads  except  Washington,  and  a.i 
far  S.  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  include  .Missouri  and 
Kansas.  The  Pacific  States  are  those  reaching  the  Pa 
cific.  together  with  Nevada,  and  the  others  are  the  South- 
ern States. 


1. 830.90 1,450 

2,'23U,766.I0S 

48JS0 

57, 1 M 

526.4I'J.S:« 

7,948 
3,S9.ai.'i,,">0S 
l:(7.:t,s4.427 
»42,(»9,3;3 

oa.AV, 

620,4r.6.cilG 

379  4flfi91'> 
14U9'.'9nsl 
iOO.SS.'i.OiS 

M.l 

183,810,262 

18»,570,»58 

13,91 

12.3 

4.85 

4J 

3.45 
67.120,709 

«7,042.942 

Cm 

KocWpu 

P" 

V" 

Blllo. 

»42.S62 

$8,915 

4;,av> 

I4,4W) 

64.829 

6.l»:l 

31.7M 

3,869 

89,a<l 

10.234 

Sliili-meiil  ghomimj  the  Mlleayr,  Cmt,  E<irnin<iH,  Eaminr/s  per  Mite  ami  per  Ifeiid  of  Pnpiilnlinn,  etc.  of  the  Rnilronil,  o/ 
the  U.  .S'.,  and  of  the  different  Section)  o/'tlie  U.  S.,  compared  icith  thute  of  the  Railroad*  af  Urtat  Britain  and  I'rnucr, 


in  lS7i. 


Qroupi  tor  compkriioo. 

Bailrmd 
tullcafiti. 

Colt  of  roMta. 

Coat  per 
milt. 

Eftmlogf. 

CartilDca 
per 
mile. 

Percctu»«« 
c'f  rsmlnca 

10  COil. 

21.10 
18..10 
13,10 

11  >y 

|,,     , 

: 
8.49 

'3H-?gs' 

New  England  States 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

4.574 
11,017 
28,778 
10.980 

1,3G8 

67,323 

$230,609,794 
922,700,774 

I,472,ll2o.232 
401.913,207 
i:il,573.99U 

3,159,42:;,0,-.7 

2,703,400,.';".5 

$50,418 
79,427 
50,550 
3C.,'i75 
98,300 

$18,519,8.35 
109.205.702 
193,826,252 
47,788,.'>39 
13.900,727 

47.1.24  l.ft-5 

$10,636 
14,.';05 
0.735 
4,350 
10,161 

8.2Sfl 

15,900 

1.1,,V)0 

tM       m.'i 

6.40              l.t.8«     ; 
4..'.7               13.76 
109                 4  31     ' 

Pacific  Slates 

United  States 

.V>.116 

Great  Britain 

15,370 
11,061 

178,720 
120,000 

241.403,900 
149,322..W0 

France 

8.81 

1,327,320,000 

1 

The  earnings  for  Great  Britain  are  for  1871. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  notwithstanding  the  limited 
return  in  most  cases  to  stockholders  of  railroails.  the  actual 
addition   to  the  worlil's  wealth  yearly  is  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  (Mitlay  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

We  have  in  what  i)recodcs  very  roughly  sketched  the 
origin,    development,    and     progress     of    that     wonderful 
achievement  in  the  art  of  overland  transport  which   is  so 
rennirkable  a  feature  (d'  tlio  present  century,  and  which  has 
extended  its  influence  over  all  those  portions  of  the  habit 
able  globe  where  civilization  exists.     Since  the  opening  of 
the  l.iverpoid   and  .Man.diester  Hallway  (IS:!1)  there  baie 
been  built  over  lllU.OOll  miles  of  railroad,  at  an  estimnlcd 
cost    of  Slii.nilO.ilOU.tlOll  1      The    railroad   may.  therefore. 
justly  claim   to   bo  ono   of  the  most— perhaps  the  most 
—signal  instruments  of  civilization  which  the  histf>ry  of 
the  world  has  yet  developed.      Mighty  as  boa  boco  ila 

direct   influence,  its   indire 
Such  enormous  application 
worlil    cannot    be    made   wi 
minds  of  men.    The  inlluen 
especially  on    that    praetici 
to   the   development,  work 
worlds  civiliier,  imn,  ti  in 
worhl's  inolivopowcr,  »lr<im 
so  the  expansion  given  1" 

ft  has   been    • 
of  the  nlone^ 

bout    powerfully    tout  tug    tho 
0  exertcii  on  the  seicnce* — «n*l 
il    application  of   ihc  •rimces 
iig.   nii.l    innliufactiiro    of    the 
vcfliguting  an.l  applying  tho 
— ha»  been  manifot.     No  Ics 
tim    Kphrrrs  of  tho  civil,  luc- 

1.            lb*     „ll    ,)....iv.i 

grer 
the 

t  engineer  works. .1  ■ 
liinnels,  etc..  owe  111'  : 

railrvad 

words  of  the   prophet.  "  \\ 
knowledge  shall  be  increase 
been   spoken  in  rilerence  lo 
sceiu  lo  bo  occonipl-l"  1 

kny  shall 
1."  woul.l 
rAis  agent 

run  lo  and  fri>.  and 
alni"  •     .         ■     ' 
,  b% 
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RAILWAY,  ATMOSPHERIC— RAINS. 


Railway,  Atmospheric.     See  Pnedmatic  Trans- 

MissiijN,  by  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Railways.  See  Railroads,  by  Col.  Julius  W.  Adams, 
C.  E. 

Raimoii'di  (Marco  Antonio),  b.  at  Bologna  about 
1480  ;  wa^  lirst  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  :  received  after- 
ward the  instruction  of  Francesco  Francia  in  ilrawiiii;  and 
cncjraving:  made  his  first  engravings  al'ter  Albert  I)iircr 
at  Venice;  repaircil  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  1J27, 
and  became  very  celebrated  for  his  engravings  of  the 
works  of  Raphael.  After  the  ca]iture  of  Rome  by  the 
constable  de  Bourbon  he  returned  to  Bologna.  The, date 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  an  engraving  by  him  of  a 
picture  by  (Jiulio  Romano  is  dated  Ij'-jO, 

Raimiiiitlus  Lullius.     See  Lull  (Ramon). 

Rain.  See  Rains,  by  Prof.  Arnold  Guvot,  Pii.  D., 
LL.U.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Raiii'bow  [Ang.-Sax.  renhnr/n],  an  arch  of  concentric 
colored  bands  arranged  in  the  prismatic  order,  \iolct  being 
innermost.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  an  outer,  secondary  bow,  which  is  broader  and 
fainter  than  the  primary,  and  has  its  colors  in  the  reverse 
order.  A  rainbow  occurs  when  the  sun  or  moon,  not  far 
above  the  horizon,  throws  its  beams  ujion  a  sheet  of  falling 
drops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  A  beam  of  light 
from  the  sun  S  falls  upon  a  raindrop  obliquely  at  R  ;  a  jior- 
tion  is  reflected:  the  remainder,  passing  into  a  denser  me- 
dium, is  refracted  toward  the  normal  it  c  (see  Refraction) 
and  converged  to  a  point ;  at  A  the  portion  not  transmitted 
is  reflected  and  diverges ;  at  R'  the  beam  is  again  refracted 
/mm  the  normal  u'  c,  and  reaches  the  eye  at  E.  The  rays 
of  light  emerging  are  usually  so  greatly  dispersed  as  to  be 
practically  invisible.  Calculation,  however,  proves  that 
for  certain  angles  of  incidence  the  emergent  rays  form  a 
beam  of  rays  distinctly  visible;  such  rays  are  called 
efl'ectivo  rays.  These  rays  emerge,  not  as  white  light,  but 
they  are  spread  out  by  the  drop  into  their  component  col- 
ored r.ays.  (See  Undulatory  Thf,orv  of  Light.)  The 
angle  of  incidence  and  emergence  varies  for  each  color; 
the  angle  of  incidence  for  violet  is  58°  40'.  After  one  in- 
ternal reflection  and  two  refractions  the  deviati(m  of  the 
ray  forms  an  angle  of  40°  17'.  The  deviation  of  the  red 
from  the  same  cause  is  42°  2'.  After  two  internal  reflec- 
tions and  two  refractions  the  deviation  of  violet  is  54°  9', 
•  and  of  red  50°  59'. 

Draw  a  line  E  D  parallel  to  the  sun's  rays  S  a,  S  6,  etc. 
(they  being  practically  parallel  with  each  other).  Let  the 
eye  E  take  such  a  position  that  the  angle  n  E  D  shall  equal 
40°  17' — the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  violet  ray  after  two 
refractions  and  one  internal  reflection.  S  a  E  equals  (r  E  D, 
being  alternate  angles.  The  eye  E  therefore  receives  from 
the  droj)  ft  a  violet  ray,  while  the  otlier  colors  of  the  same 
dispersed  ray  fall  below  it.  The  angle  of  deviation  of  red 
is  42°  2' — 1°  45'  greater  th.an  violet.  A  drop  b,  1°  45'  above 
a,  sends  to  E  a  red  ray  ;  all  the  effective  intermediate  rays 
produce  the  intermediate  colors  in  their  order.   Every  other 

Fig.  1. 


series  is  another  at  such  an  angle  to  the  eye  E  that  a  red 
ray,  after  two  refractions  and  two  reflections,  is  sent  to  E, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  other  colors  of  the  secondary  bow. 
The  angle  of  deviation  of  red,  after  two  refractions  and  two 
reflections,  is  smaller  than  violet;  red,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
nermost color  of  the  secondary  bow  ;  the  difl'erence  between 
the  angles  of  the  deviation  of  the  citrome  colors  in  this 
bow  is  :!°  10',  while  in  the  primary  it  is  1°  45';  it  is  there- 
fore broader.  The  rays  have  been  reflected  one  more  time  ; 
it  is  therefore  fainter.  If  the  sun  were  a  mere  point,  the 
primary  bow  would  be  1°  45'  wide  from  violet  to  red.  The 
angular  diameter  of  the  sun  is,  however,  'M',  and  eivch  ray 

Fig.  2. 


drop  in  the  sheet  of  falling  water  which  has  the  same  ob- 
liquity to  the  eye  E  as  the  drop  o  will  also  send  to  it  a 
violet  ray.  The  only  drops  which  fulfil  this  condition  are 
those  which  would  define  the  base  of  a  right  cone  whose 
apex  is  the  eye,  and  the  centre  of  whose  base  is  in  a  right 
line  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  spectator's  eye.  The 
violet  rays,  then,  and  all  the  other  colors  in  their  order 
concentrically  arranged,  form,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hori- 
zon, a  semicircle,  and  when  he  is  higher  a  proportionally 
smaller  segment  of  a  circle.  The  whole  circle  could  only 
be  visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and 
narrow  peak,  which  elevated  him  while  it  did  not  obstruct 
the  light.     At  a  definite  distance  above  the  drop  a  and  its 


of  light  proceeding  from  it  forms  a  separate  bow,  which  par- 
tially o\crlaps,  the  violet  apparently  projecting  15'  be- 
yond the  inner,  and  the  red  15'  beyond  the  outer  edge:  the 
primary  bow  is  therefore  2°  15',  and  the  secondary  :i°  40' 
wide.  "The  colors,  being  intermingled  in  the  myriads  of 
superimposed  bows,  are  much  modified.  Between  the 
primary  and  secondary  bows  are  sometimes  seen  concen- 
tric bands  of  red,  growing  fainter  and  narrower  as  they 
approach  the  secondary  :  this  phenomenon  is  exjdained  by 
interference.  (See  Interference.)  The  lunar  bow  is  like 
the  solar  except  that  the  colors  are  less  distinct — sometimes 
not  at  all  distinguishable,  when  it  appears  as  on  arch  of 
white  light.  S.  B.  Herrick. 

Rain- Gauge,  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
rainfall  is  collected  and  measured.  The  exhaustive  re- 
searches carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  Symons  of 
London  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  shown  that  for 
a  standard  gauge  the  collector  may  have  any  diameter  from 
three  inches  up  to  three  feet  (eight  inches  is  preferred); 
it  must  be  of  thin  sheet  metal,  of  cylindrical  form,  and 
have  its  axis  truly  vertical.  The  mouth  of  the  collector 
should  bo  horizontal,  and  not  less  than  one  foot  nor  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  ground  (a  uniform  height  of  one 
foot  is  preferred).  The  collected  rain  should  flow  at  once, 
with  the  least  possible  loss,  into  a  receiver  or  holder,  where 
it  will  bo  kept  safe  from  evaporation  or  other  chance  of 
loss,  and  the  quantity  should  be  measured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, although  some  gauges  placed  in  positions  difficult  of 
access  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  measure- 
ments once  a  month  ;  while  in  others  the  rain  runs  directly 
into  a  gradu.ated  glass  tube,  where  the  rate  of  fall  may  be 
observed  from  minute  to  minute.  Either  the  weight,  the 
volume,  or  the  depth  of  the  collected  water  may  be  mea- 
sured, according  to  convenience,  the  usual  method  of 
measurement  being  to  give  only  the  depth  in  inches  to 
which  the  ground  is  covered  by  the  rain  which  fell  thereon. 
When  snow  falls  it  is  considered  best  not  only  to  melt  and 
measure  that  which  fell  into  the  collector,  but  also  to  dip 
the  inverted  collecting  cylinder  into  those  .spots  where  the 
snow  has  fallen  evenly,  and  thus  take  up  sections  repre- 
senting the  average  snowfall.  By  melting  these,  and  taking 
the  average  resulting  quantity  of  water,  we  deduce  a  better 
result  than  could  have  been  given  by  a  single  gauging. 
The  depth  in  inches  of  the  unmelted  snow  as  it  lies  fresh 
on  the  ground  should  also  be  noted.  Rain-gauges  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  trees,  fences,  buildings,  etc.  ; 
and  when  the  rainfall  must  be  measured  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous locality,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  numerous 
gauges  in  diverse  positions,  so  as  to  study  and  perfectly 
estimate  the  local  disturbing  influences.  C.  Abbe. 

Rains  [Ang.-Sax.  rei/cn].  The  distribution  of  rain  is 
full  of  apparent  anomalies.  Here  it  is  superabundant,  and 
a  luxuri.ant  vegetation  is  the  consequence.  There  it  fails 
entirely,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  follows.  In  one 
place  i't  falls  at  regular  periods,  in  another  at  any  time, 
without  .apparent  rule.  Now  it  is  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunder  and  lightning,  now  it  falls  drizzling  in  gentle  drops. 
The  .annual  quantity  of  rain  at  a  given  place,  again,  is  far 
from  being  the  sanie ;  one  year  it  may  be  double  what  it 
is  another.  To  account  for  these  phenomena,  the  law 
which  governs  the  condensation  of  vapor  into  clouds  and 
rain  must  be  understood. 

A  column  of  air— a  cubic  foot,  for  example— at  a  given 
temperature  can  receive  a  definite  amount  of  vapor,  or  hu- 
midity, as  we  call  it,  and  no  more.  When  it  is  thus  filled 
with  all  the  amount  it  can  contain,  evaporation  ceases,  and 
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the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated  or  perfectly  moist.  Increase, 
however,  its  temperature,  it  will  be  able  to  hold  more; 
evaporation  be^^ins  agjiin.  ami  tlie  air  has  a  certain  dc;;ree 
of  dryness.  \Vc  must,  therefore,  distinguish  the  nhnolutt 
hnwiiliti/,  or  the  actual  amount  of  vapor  present  in  the  air, 
and  the  relative  humidity,  or  the  degree  of  dryness,  which 
is  simply  the  relation  of  that  re:il  amount  to  the  quantity 
whii^h  would  be  necessary  to  saturat*-  tlic  air  at  the  same 
temperature.     This  is  made  clear  by  the  following  tabic: 

Qnantity  of  Vapor  in  a  Cnhir.  Foot  of  Saturated  Air  at 
Different  Tcmpcraturea. 


Weight  of  viipop 

Weight  of  vapo 
In  saliiratcil  air 

aip.  or  air 

til  smiinilerl  iiir, 

Temp,  of 

iir. 

in  gratin  troy. 

in  grain*  iroy. 

20°  F. 

i.;iO 

-0°F 

7.99 

goo  .. 

2.1;) 

80°  " 

lU.9.i 

5U°  " 

4.09 

90=  " 

14.R1 

620  .. 

6.15 

101)0  .. 

19.79 

If  we  call  saturation  100,  every  other  degree  of  liumijity 
will  be  only  a  fraction  of  100,  or  a  fraction  of  saturation. 
Suppose  the  air  has  a  temperature  of  ;)0°  F.,  ancl  cuntitins 
(inly  2  grains  of  vapor,  while  it  can  contain  4,  as  shown  by 
the  table — there  is  room  for  2  more  ;  the  fraction  of  satura- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  -^q|,-,  and  iO  per  cent,  will  express 
the  degree  of  moisture  of  tlie  air.  Two  grains  per  cubic 
ftiot  is  the  aftst>li(t,\  ,"»0  jicr  cent,  the  re/alirf,  moisture. 
Again,  if  the  temperature  is  70°,  and  tlie  air  only  contains 
4  grains  per  cubic  foot,  the  tem])erature  has  to  bo  I'cduced 
to  50°  before  tlie  air  is  saturated,  and  condensation  into 
dew,  cloud,  or  rain  l>cgins.  That  temperature  ( in  tliis  ease 
50°  F.)  at  which  tliat  jiroeess  begins  is  called  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dfiV'ptihit.  When  tlie  air  is  saturated  the  tem- 
jteititure  of  the  dew-point  is  that  of  the  air,  but  when  it  is 
not  saturated  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  air,  and  it  is  evident  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  the  dryer  the  air  is,  and  the  less 
tlie  chance  for  rain.  The  eoinparisin  of  these  two  tempe- 
ratures, therefore,  gives  the  degree  of  the  relative  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  condensation,  fogs,  clouds,  and 
rains  are  mostly  due  to  the  cooling  of  a  moist  air. 

The  application  of  these  principles  in  meteorology  is 
easy  tij  understand.  A  warm  wind  setting  from  the  tropics 
clear  and  dry  toward  the  temperate  regions  comes  into 
cooler  places,  and  losing  at  every  step  its  capacity  for 
holding  vapors,  soon  becomes  moist,  cloudy,  and,  fartlier 
on,  rainy.  A  cold  wind  moving  from  the  jioles  toward 
warmer  climes  may  start  full  of  clouds,  but  its  capacity  for 
holding  vapors  increasing  with  the  heat,  it  becomes  grad- 
ually dryer,  and  its  clouds  dissolve  in  a  (dear,  triinsparcnt 
sky.  Warm  winds  blowing  toward  cold  quarters  bring 
rain  :  cold  winds  blowing  toward  warm  quarters  bring  fair 
weather.  When  both  meet  and  struggle  together,  as  in  our 
storms,  the  average  temperature  being  lower,  clouds  and 
rain' are  the  usual  consequence.  The  same  phenomena 
occur  with  vortical  currents  of  wind.  When  the  groun  1 
is  powerfully  heated,  ascending  currents  carry  the  warm 
air  into  the  cooler  layers  of  the  upjier  atmosphere,  wdioro 
its  vapors  are  condensed  and  accuuiulatc  into  (douds.  soon 
to  fall  back  in  pouring  rains.  Such  are  the  rains  of  the 
tropics  and  of  our  thunderstorms.  When  a  mountain- 
chain  opposes  a  horizontal  wind,  the  air  is  forced  up  along 
the  slopes,  its  vapors  are  condensed,  and  from  the  bctdoud- 
ed  mountain-summits  torrents  of  rain  water  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  while  on  the  opposite  slope  the  same 
wind  descends  dry  and  (  londless  from  the  lofty  mountain- 
crests.  These  ]iriin'iplcs  prejtare  us  to  understanil  the 
following  general  facts.  The  greatest  average  quantity  of 
rain  falls  in  the  tropical  or  warm  regi(ms  of  the  globe,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  amount  of  evuporatiiui  and  a  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  holding  vapor:  and  gradually  de- 
creases toward  the  cold  regions,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table ; 

Avi:rmje  Anumtl  Full  of  Itnin  in    I'/ir/oas  Lttlilii<lrit. 
w     ..   ^  Ralftin 

'-""'"■lo-  Enn.  Inchei. 

50° Equator ao 

60° "       20 

70° "       10 

80° "        5 

It  is  tho  reverse  with  the  amount  of  eloudiness  and  the 
number  of  rainv  days.  Hoth  increase  fr(nn  the  warm  lat- 
itudes toward  the  cold  temperate  regions,  where  the  num- 
ber (d'  rainy  and  cloudy  days  is  greatest.  In  tropical  re 
gioiis  the  average  nuuiber  of  rainy  and  cloudy  days  is  from 
SO  to  00.  Il  is  double  that  amount  in  the  middle  latitudes, 
an  1  three  times  in  the  X.  temperate  regions,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  of  cloudiness  and  sunshine  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  Map  of  Uains, 

'/'/(,-  iiirrar/,'  hfir/hl  n/  tlir  rininli  is  groalrsi  in  thi>  warm 
latitudes  and  in  tlie  summer  of  the  temperate  regions,  and 


Latitude. 


Ritli)  in 
Kllg.  iliehen. 

0° Kciuator 100 

20° "   SO 

;)0° "   CO 

40° "   40 


lowest    in    the  liol 


(lolar   region 


and  the  winter  season  of  the 


middle  latitudes.     As  raindrops  oonstantly  inorcaso  while 


falling  from  the  clouds  to  the  ground,  tho  idie  of  the  drojis 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  clouds  as  well  as  upon  the 
abundance  of  condensation.  Tropical  ruins  and  summer 
showers,  therefore,  fall  in  large  and  heavy  drops,  while 
slight,  drizzling  rains  and  fogs  are  cbaractcrixie  of  the 
winter  season  and  the  high  latitudes. 

The  distribution  of  rain  throughout  tho  year  is  fully  as 
important  as  its  quantity,  for  its  usefulness  for  the  crops 
depends  upon  its  falling  in  tho  right  season — tlial  is.  in 
connection  with  a  temperature  favorable  lo  vegeiab'c 
growth.  In  this  respect  the  great  clinialie  lones  differ 
very  much.  The  warm  zones  have  usually  seasons  of 
rains  and  drought,  the  rains  being  prrimlirnl  within  the 
tro])ies.  and  •'■uii-prriniliritl  in  the  warm  lemnerale  zones. 
Toward  the  colder  temperate  zones  the  rains  become  more 
and  more  continuous  throughout  the  year,  or  jtrrrmiinl, 
each  miuith  having  an  equal  share.  The  diagram  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  rain-ehart  shows  at  a  glance  the  distribution 
of  the  normal  zones  of  rain.  Ify  eoin|paring  it  with  llio 
diagram  showing  tho  course  of  the  winds  one  can  readily 
sec  how  intimate  is  tho  connection  between  the  two.  A 
few  words  on  each  of  theso  rain  zones  will  illuelratc  il  ilill 
more  fully. 

HniitH  iritfini  the  Trnpicn. — Witliin  the  tropics,  where  tho 
course  of  the  temjieraturc  and  of  the  winds  is  regular,  that 
of  the  rains  is  e(|ually  so:  and  instead  td'  seasons  of  tem- 
jierature,  which  are  there  unknown,  the  inhabitants  dis- 
tinguish a  dry  and  a  rainy  season.  Wlicncver  tho  trndc- 
wind  blows  witli  its  wonted  regularity  the  sky  pre-erve^  a 
constant  serenity  and  a  deep  azure  blue,  especially  when 
the  sun  is  in  tht^  opposite  hemisjdiere:  the  air  is  dry.  and 
even  when  moist,  as  on  the  ocean,  the  ntniosplicre  is  cloud- 
less. ]tut  in  ]iroportion  as  the  sun  ajipruaehes  the  zenith 
the  trade-wind  grows  irregular,  the  air  assumes  a  wdiitisli 
tint :  clouds  appear.  tir>l  at  the  horizon,  later  in  the  season 
rising  higher  and  higher:  the  sky  becomes  overca^t.  and 
sudden  showers,  accompanied  by  fierce  thunder  and  light- 
ning, ensue.  These  thunderstorms  occur  regularly  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  increase  in  frerpu-ncr  and 
duration  as  the  rainy  season  ad\ances.  inundating  the 
earth  with  torrents  of  water.  The  atmosphere  is  »t 
this  time  so  damp  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  nn  in- 
cessant vapor-bath:  the  air  is  heavy  and  stifling:  llio 
body  becomes  dull  and  enervated,  but  vegetation  puts 
on  a  new  freshness  and  \  igor,  and  the  dcert  itself 
becomes    animated    and    clothed    for    a    few    nionlhi  with 

I  a  rich  verdure,  which  furnishes  jiasture  to  thousands  of 
animals.     Ere  long,  however,  the  sun,  in  his  annual  prog- 

I  ress,  advances  lo  pour  down  his  vertical  rays  upon  other 
places:  tho  .rains  dimiiiisli.  the  atmosphere  becomes  onoo 
more  serene,  the  trade-w  ind  resumes  its  regular  course,  and 

I  tho  windows  uf  heaven  are  again  shut  until  Ibe  fulluwinK 

i  season. 

Such  is  the  normal  course  of  the  tropical  rains.  They 
fall  everywhere  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  ihnuigh  tho 
zenith.      The  heat  of   its  vertical  rays,  being  then  grealo>t, 

I  causes  a   litrong  ascending  current,  which  neutralizes  tlio 

I  horizontal  trade-wind.  Tho  warm  air,  hurriod  to  Iho 
heights  of  the  atmosphere,  grows  eoid  by  expansion,  and 
the  abundant  va]mrs  it  contains  arc  condensed,  and  fall 
back  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  -Vs  the  sun  passes  and  rrpa-ies 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  there  is.  in  most  interinrdinlo 
places,  n  twofold  rainy   season,  the  two  periods  of  ruin 

!  running  more  and  ukuc  into  one  as  the  latitude  i«  fuillier 
from  the  equator.    Thus  the  time  of  the  rains  in  each  pla.-e 

1  can  be  easily  remembered:   when  the  sun  shines  tcrticalli 

I  upon  it  the  net  season  is  near  its  height. 

j  The  equatorial  zone  of  ealius,  being  the  region  nf  lb. 
constantly  ascending  current  of  air,  is  also  one  of  almo-l 

dailv  rain  Ihroiigl the  year.      Iii  the  morning  the  sun 

shines  in  all  his  brillialicv,  but  hardly  a  <h>y  pas.es  with- 
out heavy  clouds  accumulating  rapidly  between  the  hour* 
of  twelvo  and  two,  when  the  heat  is  groate»l.  which  burst 
into  violent  thunderstorms  with  torrents  of  rain.  »(-.n  to 
give  way  to  the  returning  sunshine.  Thus,  within  Iho 
tropics  wo  distinguish  three  zones  of  rain:  (*'  .V.  ••'-i  »*<• 
S.  zone  I,/ i>erintli,„l  r.1.11..  corresponding  with  those  of  Iho 
trade-winds,  separated  hy  (*<•  rqnatn.inl  aoM  of  daily 
Khowers.  eorre«pouding  with  the  zone  of  oallns. 

The  quantitv  of  water  that  fall-  Iroln  the  i«lino.phero  In 
tho  tropical   regions  during  the  few   month,  of  Iho  r.ii.v 
season   is  enormous.     The  yearly  avomge  in  Iho  li 
i.arts  of  the  Did  World  has  l>een  esliiniil««l  •!  T7  In. 
water,  and  1 1  ■•  in  IropienI  .\ineriea.  bui 
under  the  inllueiiee  of  certain  eimuni 

iniiro  isiderable.      At  I'aramnrllHi.   111  1'    • 

has  been  known  lo  fall  to  Ihe  ain.uinl  of    M.':  »•  ■-•■  '•""' 
do  .MnriinhSo,  at  the  mouth  of  Iho  Ainainn.  27(1  in-lir..     \ 
.Mababule-liwar.   in   Ihe  Wo'lern   llhauls,  in    I     ' 
iieighi  of  •-""  feet,  it  ri.o.  to  '.'.•(  inchev     Ilii- 
quontitv  ever  ol.-rvol  ..a.  in  In  l.».  lo  lln- 
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Cossyah,  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  where  610  inches  have  been 
collocteil  in  a  single  year— enough  to  cover  the  ground  with 
a  sheet  of  51  feet  of  water.  At  Cayenne,  French  tluiana, 
21  inches  of  rain  have  been  seen  to  fall  in  one  day.  This 
is  nearly  as  much  as  falls  during  the  whole  year  in  northern 
latitudes.  Tlie  ett'ect  of  these  copious  rains,  falling  during 
a  short  season,  upon  the  tropical  rivers  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  regular  and  so  long  mysterious  overflowings 
of  tlie  Nile  we  miw  understand,  for  all  its  sources  are  in  the 
region  of  tropical  rains,  and  we  no  longer  wonder  at  those 
infand  seas  which  in  the  season  of  rains  cover  fur  hundreds 
of  miles  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  .if  the  Amazon,  and 
the  I'arai'uay,  to  ooze  away  during  the  dry  season. 

The  >nh-irnpicid  Ml,  which  may  be  called  the  r/n/  zfmi-, 
e\tcni|s  from  about  the  24th  to  the  2Sth  degree  of  latitude, 
near  the  limit  of  the  trade  winds.  It  forms  an  intermediate 
zone,  in  which  the  tendency  to  drought  is  strongly  marked. 
Situated  somewhat  beyond  the  region  of  the  tropical  sum- 
mer rains,  and  in  latitudes  too  low  to  be  reache  1  by  the 
deseen.ling  return  trades,  which  bring  the  copious  winter 
rains  of  the  fidlowing  zone,  it  has  no  source  ot  regular 
supidv.  It  is  a  signilieant  fact  that  all  the  great  deserts 
of  the  .'lobe  .are  in  a  sub-tropical  situation.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  arid  peninsula  of  Lower  Caliturnia,  the 
drv  lilateaus  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  (ireat  Sahara, 
and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Northern  In.lia;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  desert  of  Atacama  in  South 
America,  that  of  Kalahari  in  South  Africa,  and  the  arid 
wastes  of  Central  Australia,  are  all  traversed  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  remarkable  sub-tropical  belts. 

Tlic  raiut  lit'  the  temperiite  iv./i'.i;!*  offer  a  perfect  contrast 
to  those  of  the  tropics.  Instead  of  falling  at  rei)ii!iir  periods, 
they  are  mriiibli:  as  are  the  winds  and  the  temperature  of 
tho'se  zones,  and  fall  at  all  seasons.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  tropical  rains 
are  due  almost  exclusively  to  ascending  currents  in  the 
hottest  ]iart  of  the  vear,  those  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
are  mostly  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  horizontal  winds— 
that  is.  of  the  cold  polar  winds— with  the  warm  and  moist 
return  trades,  which  takes  place  throughout  the  year.  In 
""■•  given  latitude,  however,  the  season  at  which  the  de- 


scending return  trades  reach  the  ground  is  likely  to  have  a 
maximum  of  rain,  which  will  travel  with  the  declination 
of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  in  the  belt 
extending  from  2.S°  to  about  36°  N.  lat.,  the  return  trades 
reach  the'ground  when  the  sun  is  far  away,  near  the  south- 
ern tropic.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  the  rainy  season, 
while  tlie  long  summers  are  usually  rainless.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  California.  Algeria,  a  part  of  Pales- 
tine, the  old  Babvlonia,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  a 
part  of  Chili,  the"  Cape  Colony,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Australia,  belong  to  the  zone  of  winter  rains. 

//('/(  iif  Eiiniiiiii-'linl  Ruin. — The  sun  advancing  to  the 
equator.'the  return  trades  fall  farther  up.  in  the  latitudes 
of  ;io°  to  ib".  In  this  belt  the  winter  rains  diminish,  the 
summers  cease  to  be  entirely  dry.  and  most  abundant 
rains  fall  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  especially  in 
the  autumn.  This  is  the  regime  of  the  rains  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Bell  iif  Perennial  liaini.—M  the  time  of  the  solstice 
the  equatorial  winds  reach  the  high  Latitudes  and  bring 
copious  rains,  which  cause  a  slight  increase  in  tho  warm 
season.  This  is  the  region  of  perennial  rains  with  a  max- 
imum in  summer  :  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  France. 
Germany,  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  the  polar 
regions  the  summer  is  also  the  wet  season,  but  the  long, 
sunless  winters  are  dry  and  clear. 

Those  general  laws,  however,  are  often  considerably 
modified  by  the  structure  of  the  continents,  the  local  fea- 
tures, and  'the  climatic  situation  of  the  various  countries 
in  each  belt.  California,  for  instance,  and  tho  Southern 
States  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  on  tho  belt  of  win- 
ter rains ;  and  still  the  regime  of  their  rains  is  entirely 
opposite.  While  California  has  the  normal  winter  rains 
with  rainless  summer,  the  S.  Atlautio  States  and  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  have  their  maximum  of  rain  in 
mid-summer.  The  quantitv  of  rain  is  no  less  different. 
Los  An.'eles  has  hardlv  10  inches,  while  the  lower  Valley 
of  the  .Slississippi,  under  the  same  latitude,  has  no  less 
than  .iO  or  60  inches.  San  Francisco  has  2:1  inches,  against 
42  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  same  parallel.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  rain  on  the  Pacific  coast  increases  northward,  and 
tho  regime  of  winter  rains  goes  far  beyond  its  natural  limits 
to  the  40th  decree  of  latitude ;  while  in  the  E.  the  quantity 
of  rain  decreases  toward  the  N.,  according  to  the  general 
law.  This  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  rains  of  the  Soutliern 
States  is  exi.lained  bv  that  vast  indentation  forming  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  like  a  great  boiler,  supplies  tho 
return  trailes  that  prevail  through.uit  the  summer  with  a 
large  amount  of  vapors.  These  fall  in  copious  showers 
on  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  increase  consider- 


ably the  total  amount  of  rain,  and  entirely  obliterate  tho 
dryness  of  the  summer,  which  usually  characterizes  the 
cli'mate  of  these  latitudes.  If  the  regime  of  the  winter 
rains  and  dry  summers  extends  farther  in  California,  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  great  heat  generated 
by  the  south-western  plateaus,  which  retards  the  conilcn- 
sation  of  the  vapors  from  tho  Pacific  until  the  winds  have 
leached  a  higher  latitude,  and  to  the  absence  of  polar 
winds,  which  are  turned  away  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  situation  and  altitude  of  mountain-chains,  and  es- 
pecially their  direction  in  regard  to  the  winds  bearing 
vapors",  has  a  great  influence  on  the  distribution  of  rain. 
No  better  examiilc  can  be  given  than  the  eff'ect  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  condensation  of  rain.  In  the 
equatorial  part,  as  far  S.  as  their  great  bend  at  Pnnta 
Parina,  both  slopes  are  plentifully  watered  and  chdhed 
with  a  dense  vegetation  of  forests;  for  here  the  frequent 
showers  of  the  equatorial  zone  of  calms  fall  equally  on 
both  sides.  From  Punta  Parina  to  the  S.  tropic  the  east- 
ern side  has  an  abundance  of  drenching  rains  and  mag- 
nificent forests,  while  the  Pacific  slope  is  a  rainless  and 
parched  district.  This  is  the  region  of  the  regular  trade- 
winds  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  whose  vapors  arc  con- 
densed on  the  eastern  slope,  leaving  the  western  rainless. 
Farther  S.,  in  Chili,  the  return  trailes  from  the  N.  W.  water 
again  the  western  coast  during  the  winter  months,  while 
the  eastern  coast  remains  dry.  Beyond  the  40th  parallel, 
the  cool  westerlv  and  south-westerly  wiuils  prevailing  in 
these  latitudes  "strike  the  western  slope  of  the  chain, 
which  ncarlv  all  tho  year  is  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  re- 
ceives a  quantitv  of  water  full  as  great  as  the  tropics, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  Pat.agonian  plains  receive  but 
a  scanty  supply.  In  North  America  the  high  bonfcr- 
chains  from  Oregon  to  the  Alaska  peninsula,  which  bend 
like  a  gigantic  arm.  catching  tho  return  trade-winds  of 
the  Pacific,  receive  an  amount  of  rain  greater  than  any 
part  of  the  continent,  while  the  E.  side  of  these  high- 
lands has  but  a  stinted  share  of  the  precious  element.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Appalachian  system  does 
not  increase  the  condensation  of  rain,  as  mountains  usually 
do.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  their  extending  parallel  with. 
"^d  not  transversely  to,  the  winds  bearing  rain.  In  Eu- 
pe  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  onset  of  the  S.  \\  .  rc- 
rn  trades,  as  those  of  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia 


tur 
condens' 


an  amount  of  rain  often  doulllc  that  which  falls 
in  the  eiistern  portions  of  the  same  countries.  In  India 
the  western  coast,  in  Malabar,  has  its  rainy  season  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  m  Maha- 
buleshwar,  is  ten  times  greater  than  on  the  plateau  E.  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the  rain 
comes  bv  the  N.  E.  monsoon  at  the  opposite  season,  bx^- 
tensive  plateaus,  increasing  the  summer  heat  of  their  at- 
mosphere, prevent,  in  a  degree,  the  condensation  of  mois- 
ture As  a  rule,  therefore,  thev  are  scantily  provided  with 
rain  and,  like  hur  western  highlands  and  the  great  pla- 
teaus of  the  Old  World,  are  too  often  but  dry  and  sterile 
,„n=to«  Arnold  GiivoT. 


Rains,  countv  of  N.  E.  Texas,  on  Lake  Fork  of  Sa- 
bine River,  formed  since  the  census  of  LHTO.     The  surface 
is  rolling  prairie,  with  considerable  timber.     Ag 
is  the  leading  pursuit.     Area,  220  sq.  m.     Cap.  E 


Agriculture 
mory. 

Rains  (Gaeriei.  .T.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  ISOo  :  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Militarv  Academy,  and  entered  the  infan- 
trv  as  second  lieutenant  in  1X27  :  served  with  distinction 
in"  Florida  and  in  action  with  the  Seminole  Indians  Apr. 
28  1840  where  he  was  severely  wounded:  gained  the 
brevet  of  major:  in  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown.  May.  184B:  in  ISfll  he  a  - 
tained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  July.  18bi, 
resi^^ned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  South  :  became  brig.a- 
dier  and  major  general,  and  was  distinguished  at  A\  ilson  s 
Creek,  Shilo'h,  Perryville,  etc. 

Rains  (Georok  W.),b.  in  North  Carolina  1820;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Militarv  Academy,  ami  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers  1842;  transferred  to  the  artillery 
in  1S4:1  and  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.  at 
West  Point  1841-40:  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war  with  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the 
Citv  of  Mexico,  and  brevetted  captain  and  major;  in  ISjO 
he"resi.'ned  and  became  associated  with  the  Washington 
ironworks  at  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
1861.  when  he  went  South  to  enter  the  service  of  tho  Con- 
federate States. 

Rains'borough,  p.-v..  Paint  tp.,  Highland  oo.,  0. 
P.  220. 

Rainsblirg,  p.-v.,  Colerain  tp.,  Bedford  oo..  Pa.    P.  2o0. 

Rainy  Lake,  a  large  lake  on  tho  boundary  between 

Minnesota  and  Canada,  receives  tho  waters  of  tho  N.ame- 

ken  and  many  other  rivers,  and  discharges  its  own  waters 
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through  Rainy  Lake  River  into  Lake  of  the  Woods.     It  is 

in  a  mar.shy  region,  with  few  inhabitants.  It  abounds  In 
small  islands,  and  cuntains  a  great  supply  of  tish  of  several 
species.     Elevation,  lO.'io  feet. 

Rai'sin  [remotely  from  Lat.  ritcr'niun,  a  "bunch  of 
grapes"],  dried  grapes,  the  fruit  of  the  sweeter  sorts  of 
grapes,  dried  on  lines  in  the  bunch  or  spread  upon  pliit- 
fnrms  in  the  sun.  or  over-ripened  and  allowed  to  wither  on 
the  vine,  the  stalk  half  cut  off.  They  are  dipped  after  dry- 
ing into  a  ley  of  grape-wood  ashes  or  soda  and  water, 
slightly  salted  and  mixed  with  a  little  oil.  Then  they  arc 
draineil  and  dried  again.  The  sweet  muscatel,  the  sultana, 
etc.  are  the  varieties  employed.  Raisins  are  brought  only 
from  .Spain.  Turkey,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  but  California  is 
finely  adapted  to  the  production  of  raisins.  One  kind  of 
CuKUANT  (which  sec)  is  a  small  variety  of  raisin. 

Raisin,  tp.,  Lenawee  co..  Mich.  (Raisin  Centre  P.  0.), 
on  Jaoksun  branch  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  U.     P.  ir.4.7. 

Rai'siuville,  tp..  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     P.  1793. 

Ra'jah  [Hind.  *•«/«,  a  '*  king  "].  a  title  of  many  princes 
in  the  East,  assumed  by  many  of  the  Rajpoot  caste,  and 
by  the  great  landowners,  even  of  low  caste.  Many  j)rinces 
have  assumed  the  title  maharajdhy  or  "great  rajah." 

Rajahmun'dri,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  the  UoJavery,  in  Ion.  81"  64'  E.,  has  large 
manufactures  of  linen,  damask,  and  tablecloths.    P.  la, 000. 

Rajmahal,  town  of  British  lu'Iia.  jiresidenoy  of  Ren- 
gal,  on  the  (ranges,  consists  of  twelve  villages  or  market- 
places surrounded  with  miserable  mud  huts.  It  has  no 
consequence  except  as  a  kind  of  inn,  travellers  in  great 
numbers  passing  through  the  city.     P.  about  30,000. 

Raj'poot  [Hind,  rttjaputra,  "king's  son"],  a  name 
assumed  in  India  by  the  Kshatriyas  or  warrior  caste. 
Throughout  India  there  are  many  families  who  claim  to 
be  Rajpoots,  but  their  chief  seat  is  in  Kftjputana.  or  the 
fifteen  Rajpoot  principalities  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Punjaub. 
The  Rajpoots  destroy  nearly  all  their  female  offspring  and 
marry  into  other  tribes;  hence  their  stock,  originally  Ar- 
yan, is  now  mixed.     Tlie  caste  numbers  several  millions. 

Rake,  an  agricultural  imj>lement  used  for  gathering 
hay.  and  for  smootliing  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  the  labor 
of  r;iking  hay  is  pert'urnied  by  horse-power. 

Rakoc'zy,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  family,  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  Francis  II..  prinee  of  Transylvania,  b.  in 
1671),  was  a  son  of  Francis  I.  an  1  Helena  Zrinyi.  The  father, 
early  elected  prince  of  Transylvania,  never  occupied  the 
throne;  he  died  a  few  months  after  the  birtli  of  his  son. 
Francis  II.  was  educated  from  1B8S  at  the  Austrian  court 
and  in  Prague  by  the  Jesuits,  but  continued  a  Protestant. 
After  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  he  lived  on  his  estates  in  Upper  Hungary,  but.  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  connections  with  the  <Uscontcntcd 
party  in  Hungary,  he  was  carried  to  Vienna  in  1701  and  i 
confined  in  a  dungeon.  He  es(.*aped.  fled  to  Poland,  and 
lived  in  retirement  until   in  170;{  he  joined  the  Hungarian   I 


revolutionists.  In  1705  be  wan  placed  at  the  bead  of  tho 
Hungarian  confederacy;  in  170,  elected  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, supported  by  Louis  X IV.  and  Peter  ibe  tircal. 
Nevertheless,  Count  Palfy  reconciled  the  Hungarian!^  and 
the  house  of  Austria  by  the  Peace  of  S/.alhm;ir  (1711). 
Rak6czy  refused  to  accept  the  amne-^tv  offered  him  bv  Aus- 
tria. He  went  firi*l  to  France,  then  to  Turkey.  I>.  at  Ro- 
dosto  Apr.  8,  17:i:i.  He  wrote  Mnnoirct  •«/■  /r#  Ji/rolii. 
tiuu>i  lU  //omjrtc  (tho  Hague,  \7:iX). 

^  Rakoc'zy  .March,  a  fine  national  air  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  named  in  honor  of  Franciu  Uak6czy  II.,  or 
of  some  other  prince  of  that  family. 

Rakos,     See  Pkstii. 

Rale  [Fr.  "rattle"]  or  Rlionclius  [Gr.  poYxoc.  • 
'*  snoring"],  names  used  in  mcdi«:il  practice  to  denote 
certain  noises  heard  in  the  airpa'^-ago.  and  caused  by 
the  presence  of  mucus  or  by  other  abnormal  condition?. 
Rales  are  in  general  louder  than  the  founds  called  tntit, 
frcmituH,  and  nuujjU.  They  arc  detected  by  auscultation, 
and  their  varied  significance  con  be  underclood  bv  tho 
trained  diagnu>tieian.  Among  the  numerous  rules  arc 
mentioned  "  humid,"  *'  dry,"  "  cavernous,"  "  mucouK,'* 
"crepitant,"  "sibilant,"  "sonorous,"  etc. 

Ralc(S£BASTiKN).b.in  Franchc-Comte, France, in  I6ii8; 
became  a  Jesuit  and  a  teacher  uf  (ircck  in  a  college  at 
Nismcs;  went  to  Canada  as  a  mis^ilJnary  1C8V;  lub^trcd 
at  the  Abenaki  mission  of  St,  Francis,  near  the  fulls  of  tho 
Chaudicre,  and  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  Fcltled  in 
Kl'.lj  at  Norridgcwock  on  the  Kennebec  River.  .Me.  He 
built  a  church,  converted  many  of  the  .Abenaki  Indians, 
learned  their  language,  and  acquired  so  great  an  influence 
that  he  was  believed  by  the  English  i-cttlcrs  to  be  the  eauso 
of  the  frequent  border  forays.  A  price  was  yet  on  bis  head, 
and  the  Indian  village  of  Norridgcwock  wa."  i^cveral  tiiiio* 
attacked;  Father  Rale's  church  was  burned  by  Capl.  Hil- 
ton in  KU.*).  and  having  been  rebuilt,  was  again  dc?troyed 
in  17-2,  when  the  missioimry  escaped  to  the  woods,  but 
his  iiapcrs  were  carried  off.  A  third  expedition  from  Fort 
Richmond  surprijcdNorridgcwock  Aug.  2, 172 1,  and  Father 
Rale  was  shot.  Among  his  pa))cr»i  carried  off  in  1722  was 
an  Abenaki  dictionary,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
College,  and  edited  with  notes  by  John  Pickering  in  tho 
MvmitirB  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  1S3:1.  A  Lift  of  Father  Rale  forms  a  part  of  vol.  vii., 
series  2d,  of  Sparks's  Auxcr'wnM  lUoijruithif, 

Ra'leigh,eounty  in  tho  southern  part  of  West  Virginia. 
between  Kanawha  River  on  the  E.  and  iireal  Cherry  I'ond 
Mountains  on  the  S.  W.  The  surface  is  mountainuui* ;  agri- 
culture and  dairying  arc  the  chief  indu^l^ies.  Cup.  lU'ck- 
ley  or  Raleigh  Court-houso.     Area,  ;iM)  pq.  mi.      P.  ilf>7;i. 

Raleigh,  v.,  IMckens  co.,  Ala.     P.  476. 

Rah-i^h,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Saline  co..  III.     P.  210S. 

Raleigh,  p. -v.,  Washington  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.    P.  89. 

Raleigh,  p. -v.,  cap.  Smith  co..  Miss.     P.  111. 

Ralei|;h,  city  and  tp.,cap.  of  North  Carolina,  nnd  real 
of  justice  of  Wake  CO..  situated  r>  mile-*  from  the  river  Ncusc, 
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in  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  (lat.  35°  47'  N., 
Ion.  7S°48' W.).  upon  Raleigh  and  Gagton.  North  Carolina, 
and  Chatham  H.  Ks.,  which  afford  excellent  commercial  ad- 
vantafjes.  Raleigh  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  State 
in  1702,  and  possesses  many  fine  streets  shaded  with  native 
oaks,  which,  being  wisely  spared  during  the  first  settle- 
ment, and  having  attained  a  giant  growth,  have  conferred 
upon  the  city  the  appropriate  title  of  the  "  City  of  Oaks." 
It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
j^tate — legislative,  penal,  and  charitable.  The  Capitol  is 
a  fine  granite  building  located  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
of  G  acres  densely  shaded  with  oaks,  while  the  institutions 
for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  the  State 
penitentiary  are  all  imposing  works  of  architecture.  The 
U.  S.  government  is  now  erecting  a  court-house  and  post- 
office  of  the  most  approved  style,  of  white  granite  which  is 
quarried  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Raleigh  contains  2  Epis- 
copal, 2  IJaptist.  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  2 
Methodist  churches,  with  attendant  chapels,  while  each  of 
the  above  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  possesses  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  repre- 
sented by  costly  buildings,  with  extensive  and  highly-im- 
prtived  grounds;  1  high  school  and  a  number  of  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes  and  colors,  and  a  series  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Shaw  Institute  for  the  higher  education  of  col- 
ored pupils,  with  a  farm  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, make  up  the  list  of  educational  advantages.  There 
are  3  banks,  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  8  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
newspa]iers.  2  foundries,  a  manufactory  of  steam-engines, 
an  agricultural  implement  factory,  several  sash,  blind,  and 
planing  establishments,  several  carriage-factories,  I  to- 
bacco-factory, and  several  minor  manufacturing  interests. 
It  is  an  extensive  cotton-mart,  handling  about  40,000  bales 
annually.  P.  of  city,  7790;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city, 
2;i;)ll.  J.  D.  Camerom,  Ed.  *'  Raleigh  News." 

Ralei^^hf  or  Ralegh  (Sir  Walter),  b.  at  Hayes,  parish 
of  Ea-it  Budleigh.  Devonshire,  England,  in  1552,  second 
f?on  of  Walter  Raleigh  by  his  wife  Catharine  (Champer- 
noun),  widow  of  Otho  Gilbert  ;  was  entered  as  a  commoner 
at  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  about  1568;  enrolled  himself  in  a 
volunteer  corps  of  auxiliaries  commanded  by  his  relative. 
Henry  Chanipernoun,  1509,  and  passed  several  years  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots  in  France;  served  under 
Sir  .John  Norris,  and  afterward  under  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  the  Netherlands  1576-79.  His  half  brother.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey (Jilbert.  having  meanwhile  obtained  from  Elizabeth 
letters  patent  dated  June  11, 1578.  empowering  him  to  dis- 
cover and  possess  any  countries  in  North  America  not  pre- 
viously occupied,  Raleigh  sailed  with  him  for  Newfoundland 
1579,  but  was  forced  by  storms  (and  perhaps  by  an  engage- 
ment with  a  Spanish  fleet)  to  return  without  having  landed 
in  America;  went  t>  Ireland  as  captain  of  a  company  1580; 
aided  in  suppressing  the  earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion;  was 
associated  with  Sir  William  Morgan  in  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Munster  ;  presented  himself  at  court  15S2  ; 
obtained  the  favor  of  Elizabeth  ;  was  employed  in  con- 
fidential negotiations  with  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou;  subscribed  £2000  to  the  second  expedition 
to  Newfoundland  under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  occupation  of  that  island  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Humphrey  by  shipwreck,  1583,  and  obtained  from  Eliza- 
beth a  new  ])atent  for  discoveries  and  colonization  in  North 
America,  by  virtue  of  which  an  expedition  headed  by 
Philip  Aiuidas  and  Arthur  Barlow  sailed  from  England 
Apr.  i;!,  1584,  and  explored  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Their  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  the  newly-discovered  region  being  made  known  to  Eliza- 
betfi,  she  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  con- 
ferred knighthood  upon  Raleigh  1585,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  made  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries  and  sene- 
schal of  the  countiea  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Devonshire ;  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  bill  confirming  his  proprietary  rights,  and  despatched 
to  Virginia  an  expedition  of  7  vessels  and  108  colonists 
under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  which  made  a  settlement 
on  Roanoke  Island.  Reinforcements  were  sent  in  the  two 
following  years,  but  the  enterprise  failed  through  the  cap- 
ture of  two  ships  by  the  French,  and  from  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  colonists,  some  of  whom 
returned  home,  and  the  remainder  perished  by  starvation 
or  massacre  ;  the  chief  practical  result  being  the  intvoduc- 
tion  of  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  England.  After  suffering 
a  loss  of  SlO.OOO,  Raleigh  transferred  his  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  (1587),  and  was  partially  indemnified 
by  a  royal  grant  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Babington 
Mar..  1587.  in  addition  to  a  similar  earlier  grant  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  carl  of  Desmond's  estates  in  Ireland.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  preparations  for  repelling  the 
Spanish  Armada  as  captain  of  the  queen's  guard,  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  war.  and  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces  in  Cornwall ;  commanded  a  vessel  which  rendered 


good  service  in  the  actions  with  the  Armada  July,  158S; 
accom]»anied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal 1589;  visited  Edmund  Spenser  at  Kilcolman  Castle, 
Ireland,  on  his  return,  and  in  behalf  of  the  poet  pre- 
sented to  Elizabeth  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie 
Queeiie.  In  1590  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels, 
and  with  Frubisher  cruised  successfully  against  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  West  Indies.  Imprisoned  for  two  months 
in  the  Tower  of  London  1592,  on  account  of  his  secret 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  queen's 
maids  of  honor,  and  being  forbidden  to  present  himself 
at  court,  he  organized  an  expedition  of  five  vessels, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Feb.  9,  1595,  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  Guiana,  and  ascended  Orinoco  River, 
and  on  his  return  publi.shed  The  Discovery  of  the  Larffc, 
Rich,  and  liemifi/uf.  Empire  of  Guiana  (4to,  1596).  He 
served  as  rear-admir.al  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  wounded,  June.  1596;  was  readmitted  at  court -May, 
1597;  sailed  with  the  carl  of  Essex  to  the  Azores  in  the 
same  year  and  took  Fayal,  but  quarrelled  with  his  com- 
mander and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Essex  ;  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  fine  manor  of  Sherborne.  Dorsetshire;  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  1600:  became  governor 
of  Jersey  1601  ;  lost  favor  at  court  on  the  accession  of 
James  I.;  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  raise  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart  to  the  throne,  committed  to  the  Tower  in  July, 
and  condemned  to  death  at  Winchester  Nov.  17.  160.'i ;  suf- 
fered confiscation  of  his  estates,  which  were  given  to  Carr, 
the  new  favorite;  was  kept  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  and  published  his  principal 
work,  'J'iie  Historii  of  the  -Wtirld  (1614);  recovered  his  lib- 
erty, though  not  his  pardon,  through  the  influence  of  Vil- 
liers  Jan.  :iO,  1616;  obtained  from  James  a  commission  as 
admiral,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  for  the 
discovery  of  his  promised  El  Dorado  in  (Juiana  Mar.  28, 
1617;  had  several  engagements  with  the  Spaniards,  in  one 
of  which  he  lost  his  oldest  son;  lost  several  vessels,  and 
was  foiled  in  his  objects:  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  re- 
turn, June.  1618;  was  imprisoned  on  complaint  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Gondomar.  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  in  Guiana,  and  it  having  been  decided  by  the 
judges  that  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  in  1603  was 
still  valid,  he  was  executed  at  the  palace  yard.  Westminster, 
Oct.  29.  1618.  Raleigh  was  a  man  of  splendid  genius  and 
extensive  attainments,  wrote  many  tniscellaneous.  literary, 
and  political  essays,  and  a  few  poems  of  high  order.  His 
Cnmpfele  iroW.-s  were  edited  at  Oxford  in  8  vols.  <1829). 
Biographies  have  been  written  by  William  Oldys,  Arthur 
Cayley.  P.  F.  Tytler.  James  A.  St.  John,  and  Edward  E  I- 
wards.  the  two  latter  having  appeared  almost  simultan- 
eously in  1868.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Raleigh  Court-house,  or  Beckley,  p.-v.,  cap.  of 
Raleigh  co.,  AVest  Va.,  on  Piney  Creek. 

Ral'lidce  [Lat.  rn^^i*,  "rail  "],  a  family  of  birds  in- 
cluding the  rails,  etc.  They  all  have  the  form  exemplified 
in  the  familiar  rail:  the  neck  is  moderately  elongated; 
the  head  rather  small :  the  bill  more  or  less  elongated, 
compressed,  and  with  the  enlmen  advancing  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  forehead  and  deeurvcd  toward  the 
apex;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  rather  inferior,  and  in  a 
membranous  groove;  the  wings  moderate  and  rounded, 
rather  short,  and  with  the  humerus  not  passing  beyond 
the  acetabulum  ;  the  tail  rather  short,  inclined  upward,  and 
rounded  ;  the  tibia*  are  exserted  ;  the  tarsi  rather  long  .and 
slender,  and  in  front  covered  with  transverse  seutelUe  ;  the 
toes  three  in  front,  and  well  developed,  the  hinder  com- 
paratively short  and  rather  elevated  ;  the  claws  curved  and 
acute.  The  family  thus  defined  includes  the  common  rails 
(Rallidaj)  and  galiinules  (Gallinulina?).  the  former  contain- 
ing 113  species,  the  latter  49.  These  are  variously  distrib- 
uted through  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  aquatic  birds, 
mostly  frequenting  the  marshes  and  feeding  upon  worms 
and  insects.    (Sec  Rail.)  Thbouore  Gill. 

Ralls,  cou#ty  of  N.  E.  Missouri,  on  Mississippi  and 
Salt  rivers,  has  a  rolling  surface,  with  nearly  equal  extent 
of  prairie  and  timber  lands.  Agriculture  and  dairying 
are  the  leading  industries.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.  traverse  the  county. 
Cap.  Now  London.     Area,  525  sq.  m.     P.  10,510. 

Ralph  (James),  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  1608; 
became  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  city,  where  ho  made 
some  pretensions  to  literary  ability;  was  an  early  friend 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  ho  sailed  f()r  Enghnid 
1724,  abandoning  his  wife  and  child:  published  in  1728  a 
poem  entitled  2^ighf,  which  was  suf!iciently  bad  to  merit 
notice  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad  ;  sought  favor  with  the 
A\''hig  politicians  by  writing  pamphlets  and  plays ;  was 
patronized  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  received  a 
pension  on  the  oeeession  of  George  III.  D.  at  Chiswick 
Jan.  24,  1762.     Author  of  The  Use  and  Abme  of  Parlia- 
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mcnia  (2  vols.,  1744)  and  of  a  Hhtory  of  England  during 
the  Rcltjnn  of  King  Wiliinm.  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George 
I.,  etc.  (2  vols,  folio,  1744-40),  a  work  highly  praised  for 
its  narration  of  facts  by  C.  J.  Fo-v  and  other  critics. 

Rals'toil,  i>.-v.,  Mclntyre  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Lycoming  Creek  and  Northern  Central  R.  R. 

llama.     See  Ram.vvana. 

Ka'mah  [Ileb.,  liunuih,  "  height "],  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine,  two  of  which  are  historically  interest- 
ing and  important.  One  of  these,  first  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  2."),  and  iilentified  by  Robinson  in  18^,8,  is  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  about  5  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  other,  where  Samuel  was 
born  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. R.  I*.  IIlTCHCOL'K. 

Ramapo',  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.  (Ramapo  Works 
P.  0.),  on  Ramapo  Creek  and  Erie  R.  R.,  includes  ten  vil- 
lages and  hamlets.     P.  4G4y. 

Ramayana.  The  HUmagana  is  .undoubtedly  tho 
greatest  Indian  epic,  not  e.xcepting  tho  Maftdhhdratn. 
Ample  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  subsequently, 
but  the  reader,  before  perusing  this  article,  should  consult 
the  one  under  the  heading  Mahabharata.  Much  of  that 
which  will  now  be  written  of  the  Jiumdi/ana  will  also  bo 
found  to  be  applicable  to  the  MuhtV}hu.rnta.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  interesting  to  place  clearly  before  tho 
reader's  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lidnid- 
ynnit  was  penned ;  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  was  composed 
under  very  similar  conditions. 

In  the  songs  of  the  Rig  Veda  we  are  furnished  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  and  the  customs  of  the  Aryans 
who  first  crossed  the  Indus  and  settled  in  Hindustan. 
"When  those  songs  were  reduced  to  writing  the  Hindus 
dwelt  in  the  Pawhnnadfi,  or  Panjaub.  in  the  district  called 
JImliinai-cirltii,  between  tho  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  But 
this  era  of  tho  Aryan  invasion  of  India  is  decidedly  ante- 
rior to  that  in  which  the  Imtlitnten  of  Manu  were  produced, 
and  the  Mahnhhdfnta  and  tho  lidntdi/ana  written.  These 
three  later  works  point  to  a  period  when  the  Aryans  had 
moved  farther  eastward  and  settleil  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  .and  their  tributaries.  To 
speak  generally,  at  least  five  centuries  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  reduction  of  the  Vedio  hymns  into  written 
characters  and  the  composition  of  the  /idmdifana. 

The  dynasties  which  exercise  1  unlimited  sway  over  the 
mrthern  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula  during  the  period 
referred  to  by  the  lidmdi/nnit  and  M'lhdblidrata  were  en- 
titled the  Solar  and  tho  Lunar.  The  Solar  kings  professed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  god  of  the  sun  :  tho  Lunar  raon- 
apchs  traced  their  origin  to  tho  god  of  tho  moon.  Manu 
the  lawgiver  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  tho  sun.  and  tho 
progenitor  of  the  Solar  race :  Mann's  daughter  and  Budha, 
tho  son  of  the  moon,  were  said  to  be  the  originators  of  tho 
Lunar  dyn.asty.  Both  of  these  royal  lines  increased  and 
multiplied,  became  the  heads  of  powerful  families,  foumlcd 
8t.atcs,  conquered  wide  territories,  and  divided  the  best 
part  of  the  immense  continent  of  Hindustan  between  them. 
The  lidmdi/ana  is  the  epic  which  details  the  glories  of  the 
Solar  dynasty.  Kosala,  now  called  Dude,  formeil  tho 
principal  territory  owned  by  the  Solar  kings.  The  capital 
of  KfLsala  was  Ayadhya,  which  was  situated  on  a  tributary 
of  tho  Ganges— a  stream  now  known  as  the  Gogra.  but 
then  called  the  Sarayu.  The  territory  of  tho  Lunar  kings 
chiclly  lay  in  the  Doab.  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges 
and  ill  the  time  of  the  I'dndai-as  the  capital  was  Hastiml- 
pura. 

Neither  tho  Rdrndgnnn  mr  tho  Mith&hlidrala  can  bo 
fully  unikrstood  unless  attention  is  paid  to  tho  remnrkab'o 
though  gradual  change  of  religious  belief  which  had.  at  the 
time  of  the  penning  of  those  poems,  come  over  the  .\ryaii 
min  1,  primarily  accustomed  to  the  serene  simplicity  of 
Vcdic  tcacliing.  The  old  religion,  rcllectcd  in  and  incul- 
cated by  the  Itig  Vedn,  had  in  the  jiroocss  of  time  become 
elaborated  and  glossed  over,  if  not  sorely  altered,  even  in 
its  fundamental  principles.  Tho  ancient  worship  of  ele- 
mcuH  was  superseded  by  the  worship  of  heroes.  The  val- 
iant Kama  and  the  five  noble  sans  of  Pandu  were  extolled 
in  the  place  of  the  ch)ud-compcller  and  the  dispenser  of 
warmth.  If  Indra  were  forgotten.  Arjuna  was  remem- 
boroil.  Tho  courtly  poets  vied  witli  each  other  in  their 
endeavors  to  tickle"  the  ears  of  their  princely  patrons  by 
recounting  tho  exploits  of  their  ancestors  in  tho  most  ex- 
travagant manner.  Tho  deeds  of  any  one  hero  were 
msignifiod  just  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  sfttn  or  royal 
bard,  and  very  frequently  the  most  valiant  exploits  of  n 
dozen  warriors  were  bfddly  lumped  together  and  ascribed 
in  bilk  to  one  favored  hero.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  ful- 
some adulati'm  of  an  Oriental  panegyrist.  When  lauda- 
tion can  go  no  farther,  tho  Eastern  poet  simply  declares 
the  man  praised  to  bo  an  avatar  or  incarnation  j  lha», 
Vol..  III.— «« 


R^ma  is  exalted  to  be  an  incarnate  Vishnu,  and  receives 
adoration  accordingly.  But  there  is  art  even  in  the  wildest 
flattery  of  the  professional  Indian  panegyrist :  when  a  hero 
was  said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  a  deity,  the  ilcity  singled 
out  as  the  subject  of  t'jis  corporeal  manifestation  was  (len- 
erally  that  one  held  in  highest  esteem  at  the  time  when  the 
panegyric  happened  to  be  penned.  The  author  of  tho 
J/dmdgunii  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  adulaliim. 
The  majority  of  Hindus  at  the  present  day  arc  Vuishnava", 
and  throughout  India  there  is  no  more  common  name  by 
which  the  omnijiotcnt  Preserver  is  invoked  than  "  Kama.  " 
The /^iniui/'iiia  means  "The  Sojourn  of  Kiima."  Hin- 
dus regard  both  tho  Rdmdyana  and  Slohnhhdmtn  as  theo- 
logical compositions,  possessing  divine  authority.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  either  of  the  two  poems  is 
a  I'urdmi.  This  is  a  common  error,  but  the  I'urdnnn,  ex- 
actly eighteen  in  number,  are  of  later  date,  and  coustilulo 
the  recognized  authority  for  tl>e  leaching  and  practice  of 
that  modern  Hinduism  which  is  much  grosser  and  moro 
debaseil  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  epics  of  tho  Solar  and 
Lunar  dynasties. 

Much  benefit  will  be  gained  by  the  student  of  Sanskrit 
literature  who  diligently  compares  the  Rdmdgtin't  with  tho 
Mafidh/idrata,  The  Rdmdifitnn  is  jtre-cminenlly  an  epic, 
or  Kuegn;  the  Mahdhhdratn  is  rather  an  Itihdia,  or  ancient 
narration,  since  it  is  more  a  storehouse  of  ancient  Hindu 
traditions  than  a  connected  poem.  Here  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  Orientalist  may  be  quoted — an  opinion  in  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  entirely  coincides:  ''The  Rnmd- 
t/nna,  having  but  one  single  object  in  view — namely,  the 
description  of  the  dcetls  of  Kilma — having  apparently,  at 
least  in  the  greater  portion  of  it.  been  composed  by  one 
poet — and  having  a  poetical  ami  highly  adorned  stylo 
throughout — certainly  appears  to  deserve  the  name  of  an 
epic  better  than  the  Mofidhhuiatti."  It  is  a  strange  but 
true  fact  that  outside  of  the  small  world  of  learned  .'San- 
skrit scholars  the  Mahdbhdrala  is  much  belter  known,  at 
least  in  name,  than  is  the  Rdindgnuii,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
poem  which  can  only  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  chief 
efforts  of  AHlton,  Goethe,  and  Hante. 

Scholars  seem  to  be  agreed  in  considering  tho  Rduiiiifana 
older  than  the  Mtthdhhdfuta.     It  may  perhaps  be  conceded 
that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  the  two  ]toems.     The  Jldmdi/nnn  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  produced  after  the  appearance  of  Bud<lhisiii  in 
India.     However,  Buddhism  at  that  time  hud  not    been 
embraced  by  the  majority  of  the  jtrinces  and  peoples  of 
India,  as  in  time  it  was.     Sanskrit  was  still  a  spoken  lan- 
guage when  the  J'dmdi/nna  was  composed.     Tito  date  ot 
its  composition  may  perhajis  be  most  safely  placed  ul  2.ill 
R.  c.     Some  portions  of  the  Rdmdi/nno  may.  however,  have 
been  added  to  the  main  work  long  after  this  early  date. 
Yet  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  the  production 
of  one  poet,  Valmiki,  and  not.  as  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the 
work  of  many  men  and  many  times.     Valmiki  was  a  rit-bi 
of  tho  Vedic  period.     His  name' is  a  very  peculiar  one.    It 
signifies  "white  ant-hill."     It  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whether  Valmiki  was  a  real  historical  personage,  just  as 
everything  about  these  ancient  poems  is  disputed,  especially 
their  precise  date.     The  RdKidgana  is,  as  we  know  with 
considerable  certainty  from  internal  evidence,  the  work  of 
'  one  author;  but  it  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  deciilo 
!  whether  or  no  Valmiki  was  the  strange  name  of  that  au- 
thor.    Anyhow,  tho  ]iersonage  is  a  more  tangible  being 
i  than  the  impossible  "compiler."  Vyiisa.  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata  and  a  dozen  other  huge  works.     The 
Rdmdi/ana  itself  stales  that  it  was  first  rctdled  in  public 
'  at  no  (firamfilha,  or  horse-saerifice.  by  Kusalava  (said  to 
1  denote  Kusa  and  Lava,  sons  of  Kama),  who  had  learned  it 
from  Valmiki.     It  may  be  remarkeil.  however,  that    Ku«a 
j  and  Lava  could  not  really  have  been  Kumn's  muis.     Kusa- 
I  lava  (or  Kusilaval  means  a  tHia,  or  courtly  pnnogyrirt.anj 
I  sfltas   were  accustomed  to   sing  the  Rdmd;/afin  at    royal 
I  weddings,  festivals,  and  public   sacrifices   ff.uu   time   ira- 
!  memorial.     At   the  lime  when   Ihe   Rdmdyina   was  cm- 
posed  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  amongM  the  .\ryan» 
of  Northern   India.     So  the  poem   was  pwiled  and  sung 
from  memory,  and  handed  down  fn.iu  m..ulh  to  mouth. 
'  In  tho  course  of  time.  <in  account  of  thi^.  ^' 
added  to  tho  bulk  "f  the  poem,  but  «•  a  » 
i/,ni.i  has  wonderfully  preserveil  it*  ')'-"' 
intact.     It  cmtains  24,1)110  verse..     It  is  .  iv..i.-j  ml"  ^-'.u 
book^      The  poem  is  in  no  way  disjointed.     II  has  but  one 
!  aim  and  end— namely,  the  hi-tory  of  Kliiia      Tl. 
1  it  contains  are  few  and  f.ia  between,  and  do  n.' 
'  distract  Iheatlcntion  "(  llie  render.     After  Ihe  In      j 
of  Ihe  work  has  been  peru-el  tbe.o  episodes  ifel  Mill  raier, 
and  the  whole  latter  porli  oi  of  the  p.H-m  is  one  oonlinuous. 
unbroken  narratixe.     Throu.-b.nil  the   /; : 
tho  traces  of  the  same  jkillul   haul,  lli 
genius,   the   sno-    fi-il'iv    ..f    i.  .  •,,.m1    .. 
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R&muyana  has  been  translated  into  each  of  the  spoken 
dialects  of  India,  and  everywhere,  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  L'omorin,  enjoys  unbounded  popularity.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  the  translations  of  the  Jiamui/aiia  into  Indian 
languages  other  than  Sanskrit  stands  the  Tamil  version  by 
thc°imraortal  Kamban.  The  elegant  mellifluousness  of 
this  version  is  simply  extraordinary;  from  every  line  of 
It  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  poet,  full  of  sympathy,  en- 
ters heart  and  soul  into  the  revelation  to  his  Tamalian 
readers  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  masterpiece  of  a  brother- 
poet.  However,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  1300  years 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Rumuijana  and  its 
translation  into  Tamil.  At  this  present  day  this  truly 
Homeric  poem,  the  Jldmui/ana,  in  the  various  vernacular 
dresses  it  has  assumed  throughout  India,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  folk-song  of  the  Hindus.  The  nom.adio  herds- 
men of  Scinde  sing  snatches  of  it  in  their  tents  ;  the  wild 
Sonthal  mountaineer  croons  verses  of  it  over  his  fire  as 
the  chill  night  darkens  over  the  Vindhyas;  and  the  Tin- 
nevelly  Shrmur.  as  he  climbs  his  palmyra,  and  the  nude 
Tamil  fisherman  as  he  casts  his  net  amongst  the  triple 
breakers  of  Cape  Comorin,  hum  over  to  themselves  the 
soft  and  silver-chiming  quatrains  of  '•  The  Sojourn  of 
Kama."  R-  C.  Caldwell. 

Ram,  Battering.  See  Battering-Ram. 
Ram'bla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  has 
some  manufactures  of  pottery  and  woollen  stuffs.  P.  592G. 
Rambouillet',  Hotel  de,the  name  generally  given 
to  a  social  circle  which  for  more  than  h.alf  a  century  gath- 
ered around  Catherine  de  Vivonne.  marquise  de  Rambouil- 
let, and  her  daughter,  Julie  d'.\ngennes,  duchess  de  Mon- 
tausicr,  and  which  exercised  a  very  conspicuous  influence 
on  French  language,  literature,  and  civilization.  Catherine 
de  Vivonne,  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Pis.ani,  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  by  a  Roman  lady,  was  b.  in  loSS  at 
Rome,  and  married  in  liiOO  to  the  marquis  do  Rambouillet. 
When  she  was  presented  at  the  French  court  she  found  its 
tone  .and  manners  so  coarse  and  frivolous  that  she  deter- 
mined to  form  a  coui-t  of  her  own.  She  succeeded  ;  her 
house  soon  became  the  place  where  all  who  had  genius, 
wit,  learning,  talent,  or  taste  assembled,  and  from  these 
reunions  originated  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  au- 
thority of  French  literature,  and  the  salons,  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  French  civilization.  The  influence  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  on  conversation  and  language,  man- 
ners and  morals,  was  very  great,  and  must,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  called  highly  beneficial ;  but  it  occasioned  imita,- 
tions  which  were  merely  ridiculous  (see  Moliere,  Les  I'ri- 
cietises  ridicules),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  literary  coterie,  with  its 
prejudices  and  its  intrigues.  (See  Riiderer,  Histoire  de  la 
Societe  polie  cii  Fiance  2>endant  te  17  Siecle  (1835),  and 
Charles  Livet,  Precieiix  et  Precieuses  (1859).) 

Rameau'  (Jeax  Philippe),  b.  Sept.  25, 1683,  at  Dijon, 
where  his  father  was  an  organist;  travelled  from  1701  to 
1717  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  as  violinist  in  the 
orchestra  of  "a  troupe  of  strolling  actors;  was  appointed 
organist  successively  in  Lille,  Clermont,  and  Paris,  and 
published  in  1722  his  Traite  de  I'Harmnuie,  in  1726  A'oii- 
teau  Si/sleme  de  Mitsiqne  theorique,  and  in  1732  Disserta- 
tion sttr  les  differentes  itethodes  d'Accompagncment.  Having 
acquired  by  these  works  a  great  name  as  a  reformer  of 
theoretical  music,  he  began  composing  for  the  stage.  In 
1732  his  opera  Hippoh/ie  et  Aricic  had  complete  success, 
and  he  now  composed  about  twenty  operas  and  ballets,  be- 
sides minor  pieces  of  music,  which  gave  him  rank  beside 
Lully,  who  at  that  time  reigned  almost  absolutely  on  the 
stage.     D.  Sept.  12,  1764. 

Ram'eses,  the  name  of  sever.al  Egyptian  raonarchs, 
signifying  the  "nascent  sun,"  and  used  principally  by  the 
kings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties.  A  prince 
named  Raines  (not  Rameses)  appears  among  those  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  invested  with  the  title  of  king,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  reigned  independently.  The  next 
Ramses  is  Rameses  I.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  who  restored  the  native  rule  in  Egypt  after  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have  car- 
ried on  war  with  the  Khita  or  Hittites.  with  whom  he  made 
a.  treaty,  and  to  have  made  a  prison  for  the  slaves  or  pris- 
oners taken  during  his  wars  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
dedicated  to  Khem  or  Amon  Horus.  He  w.as  buried  in  the 
Biban-el-iMoluk,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings." 
at  Thebes.  His  grandson,  Rameses  II.,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  the  supposed 
Sesostris.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  an  early  age,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  directed  his  arms  against 
Kush  or  Ethiopia  on  the  S.,  which  he  reduced  under  his 
Bway,  imposing  on  it  his  viceroy  and  receiving  consider- 
able tribute.     The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  the  cam- 


paign against  the  Khita  or  supposed  Hittites  in  his  fifth 
year,  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
Abusimbel  (or  Ipsambul),  and  Beitonalli,  and  described  in 
the  panegyric  of  Pentaur,  a  scribe  of  the  period.    Rameses 
defeated  a  confederation  of  the  Khita.  the  jieople  of  Car- 
chemish,  the  Chalybes,  Ilion,  and  the  Dard:uii  at  the  N.  W. 
of  Kadeshon  (the  Orontes),  after  alone  in  his  chariot  es- 
caping from  the  midst  of  a  corps  of  the  enemy.     Manyof 
the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  Khita  and  one  of  the  allied 
kings  were  drowned  in  the  stream.     The  war  seems  still  to 
have  continued,  for  Rameses  in  his  eighth  year  took  S.alem 
(or  .Jerusalem),  Tapura  (or  Debir).  Bethanah.  and  Kanana. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  concluded  an  extraditionary 
treaty  with  the  Khita,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  that  country.     He  also  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  Amorites,  Canaanites,  the  Libyans,  includ- 
ing the  Tahennu  and  the  Maxyes,  and  the  Syrians.     The 
afi'airs  of  the  S.  attracted  his  attention,  especially  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  gold-mines,  and  he  built  or  enlarged 
the  temples  at  Gerf  Hussein,  Sebna,  and  Abusimbel.  forti- 
fying the  E.  of  Egypt  with  a  great  wall  from  Pclusiuin  to 
Heliopolis.  and  the  towns  of  Heroiipolis  and  Tanis  with 
forts  built  in  his  name.     He  states  400  years  intervened 
between  the  Shepherd  kings  and  his  rule.     Thebes  rose  to 
great  magnificence  during  his  government.     He  reigned 
upward  of  sixty-six  ye.ars,  and  was  entombed  in  the  Biban- 
el-Moluk  at  Thebes.     Rameses  III.  (the  Rhampsinitus  of 
Herodotus)  was  the  second  king  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
the  son   of   Setnecht,   who    overthrew    the    foreign    petty 
iirinces  who  distracted  the  country,  and  once  more  restored 
the  native  sway.     On  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  Rameses 
reorganized  the  kingdom  and  improved  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  composed  of  Sardinians  and  Libyans,  as  well 
as  native  forces.     In  his  fifth  year  he  had  to  sustain  an 
invasion  of  the  Maxyes  .and  Libyans,  led  by  five  kings ; 
these  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     Three  years  later 
a  confederation  composed  of  Pelasgi,  Teukrians,  Sicilians, 
Daunians.  and  Oscans  landed  on  the  coast  of  P.alestine. 
overran  the  land  of  the  Khita,  Carchemish,  Aradus,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  advanced  to  the  eastern  frontier  and 
mouths  of  the  Nile.     Rameses  assembled  nn  army  at  Taha 
in  Palestine  and  a  fleet  on  the  Nile,  and  defeated  the  in- 
vaders with   great  slaughter.     He  also  had  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Libyans,  who  again  invaded  Egypt. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  had  made  a  reservoir  at 
Ainau  or  Beersheba,  despatched  fleets  to  Arabia,  obtained 
copper  from  the  foundries  of  Ataka  or  Athak,  .and  turquoise 
from  the  Sarbit-et-Khadim  at  Mount  Sinai.     The  South  ho 
had  also  subdued,  and  given  during  his  reign  magnificent 
donations   to   the  temples   of   Heliopolis,   Memphis,   and 
Thebes.     His  later  days  were  disturbed  by  domestic  tro*- 
Bon,  and  after  a  reign  of  above  thirty-one  years  he  was 
buried  in  the  Biban-el-Moluk  at  Thebes.     His  successors. 
Rameses  IV.,  V.,  VI..  VII.,  and  VIII.,  were  insignificant 
rulers,  and  the  most  remark.able  event  known  of  the  reign 
of  Rameses  IX.  is  a  sacrilegious  robbeiy  of  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  kings  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign.     Ra- 
meses X.  and  XI.  were  unimportant  monarchs.     The  reign 
of  Rameses  XII.  has  been  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Choris 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Bakhten  and  the  mission  of  the  god  Choris  in  his  ark 
in  the  fifteenth  Tear  of  Rameses  to  expel  a  demon  from 
the  bodv  of  the  "sister  of  the  Egyptian  queen.     The  ark 
and  priests  of  the  god,  richly  rewarded,  returned  to  Thebes 
in   the  thirty-third  year  of   the  king's  reign.     Rameses 
XIII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramessids  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
was  also  an  inglorious  monarch.  Their  reigns  are  supposed 
to  have  ended  about  B.  c.  1000. 

The  name  of  Rameses,  or  Ramessf,  was  thai  of  the 
treasure-city  built  by  the  Hebrews,  evidently  named  after 
one  of  these  monarchs,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  Rame- 
ses II  ,  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites, and  father  of  Menephthat,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  Owing  to  the  discrepancy  of  o))inion  as  to  this 
period,  whether  it  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
dynasty,  some  have  supposed  the  city  to  be  named  after 
Piamei,  the  prince  already  mentioned,  but  the  name  was 
Ramess^,  not  Rames.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Para- 
messu,  or  Rameses,  better  known  as  Tanis,  on  the  Tanitic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  city  whence  the  Ex.idus  took 
place.  In  the  campaign  of  Rameses  III.  a  Migdol  of  Ra- 
meses is  represented.  Sampel  Bmcn. 

Ram'ic,  or  China  Grass,  the  fibre  of  yJoE/imcn'ti  Kicra, 
an  Asiatic  plant  of  the  order  Urticacca.  This  fibre  is 
stronger  than  hemp,  more  durable  when  woven  than  linen, 
and  almost  as  lustrous  as  silk.  The  goods  known  as  grass- 
cloth  are  made  in  China  from  this  fibre.  Experiments  have 
fully  shown  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  cotton 
States  for  the  production  of  ramie-fibre,  superior  in  quality 
even  to  that  of  Java.  It  can  be  harvested  three  times  a 
year,  producing  in  all  some  1500  pounds  of  fully-prepared 
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ramie  per  acre.  It  is  perennial,  requires  comparatively 
little  labor  an  J  attention,  has  few  insect  enemies,  and  stands 
a  rainy  season  or  a  drought  with  little  injury.  It  is  man- 
ufactured to  some  extent  in  Europe. 

Rammac'ca?  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania, 
about  17  miles  from  Caltagirone,  in  a  district  very  rich  in 
olives.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Fallen,  and  some  ruins  of  its  famous  temple  still  exist. 
The  bituminous  lake  Nastia  is  also  near  this  town.  P. 
5180. 

Ram  IWohun  Roy,  b.  at  liurdwan,  Bengal,  about 
1774,  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Brahmanical  family;  studied 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic  ;  resided  for  some  time  in 
Thibet;  learned  English;  held  for  five  years  the  office  of 
revenue  collector  in  the  district  of  Rungpoor;  editeil  the 
Bengal  Hcrnld  in  English  ;  was  in  1S;J0  sent  to  the  British 
court  from  the  sovereign  of  Delhi.  D.  at  Bristol  Sept.  27, 
183.^.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  man  of  powerful  con- 
ception. He  early  renounced  the  Brahmanical  faith,  and 
exposed  with  great  boldness  its  incongruity  with  human 
reason.  Much  attention  was  attracted  in  1820  to  his  Prr- 
ccptit  of  JfBits,  the  (rtiide  to  Peace  aud  Mappinc-^ft,  puldished 
in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  written  from  a 
Unitarian  standpoint. 

Ramnod',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Mad- 
ras, in  lat.  9°  W  N.,  Ion.  78°  56'  E.,  on  the  Vayah.  It  is 
well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  and  its  climate,  though 
hat,  is  healthy.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
fabrics.     P.  .about  13,000. 

Ra'moth  Gil'ead  [Ileb.,  "heights  of  Gile.ad"],  first 
mentioned  in  Deut.  iv.  43,  a  Lcvitical  city  and  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan.  Ahab, 
seventh  king  of  Israel,  fell  in  battle  there  about  897  B.  c, 
and  his  son  Jehoram,  ninth  king  of  Israel,  was  severely 
wounded  there  about  884.  As  identified  by  Gesenius,  E«- 
Salt  {.\rabic  adaptation  of  Saltiis  Hieratienn,  ''sacred 
forest")  occupies  the  old  site.  It  is  about  23  miles  N.  E. 
of  Jericho,  up  the  wady  Shaib,  only  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
summit  of  .Jebel  Osh'a,  the  view  from  which  is  considered 
the  finest  in  Palestine.  Es-Salt  has  a  population  of  about 
4000,  of  whom  500  are  Christians.         K.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Ram'pion,  the  Campanula  rnpimcnlim  (order  Cam- 
panulaceai),  a  j)erennial  European  herb  cultivated  in  g.ar- 
dens  for  its  white,  carrot-shaped  root,  and  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  in  sal.ads.  It  is  jjrincipally  grown  in  Italy 
and  France,  but  little  if  at  all  in  the  U.  S. 

Ram'say  (Allan),  b.  at  Leadhills.  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land. Oct.  15.  1086;  was  in  early  life  a  wigmaker  at  Edin- 
rttrgh  ;  afterward  became  a  bookseller,  and  printed  many 
poems,  Scottish  and  English,  usually  on  "  broadsides  "  or 
single  sheets.  He  ultimately  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity, and  his  bookshop  having  become  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  literary  men  of  Edinburgh,  he  enharged  his  business, 
becoming  a  juiblisher,  and  started  the  first  circul.-iting  li- 
brary in  Scotland.  The  first  collected  volume  of  his  jioems 
appeared  in  1721 ;  others  were  soon  added,  of  which  the 
most  popular  were  The  Tea-Tahle  Miacellanif  (4  vols., 
1724),  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  Seula  Pastoral  Comedy 
(1725),  and  .1  Collection  of  Thirty  Fabte«  (1730).  Ram- 
say was  an  industrious  collector  of  c)Id  popular  songs,  and 
to  him  must  be  credited  the  preservation  of  many  relics 
of  ancient  Scottish  literature.  1).  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  7, 
1758.  The  best  edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  that  of 
(•eorgc  Chalmers  (Iiondon,  2  vols.,  ISOO;  new  cd..  Paisley, 
1874). — His  son,  All.vn,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1713,  became 
an  eminent  portrait-painter  at  London;  became  jirincipal 
painter  to  George  III.  I7(i7,  and  was  atone  time  cnnsidered 
(though  without  reason)  a  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
figured  in  literary  circles  as  a  friend  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  and 
published  a  number  of  ])aiuphlets  and  essays,  chiefly  po- 
litical.    D.  at  Dover  Aug.  10,  1784. 

Ramsay  (Andukw  Ciiombii;),  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Jan.  31.  1814;  educated  at  his  native 
city ;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Great  Britain  1S41  ;  became  a  director  of  that  work  1815; 

fn-ofessor  of  geology  at  University  College,  Lonilon,  1818; 
ccturer  at  the  Royal  School  of  Jlincs  1851  ;  was  jjresiilcnt 
of  the  (icological  Society  1802-03,  and  became  director- 
general  of  tho  geological  survey,  and  also  of  the  museum 
of  practical  geology  1872.  Author  of  numerous  memoirs 
on  theoretical  questions  in  geology,  of  works  on  the  geol- 
ogy of  Arran  (1841),  North  Wales  (1858),  and  Switzerland 
(1800),  of  I'hiinical  (holotj)/  and  (ieotjrnphy  of  fin-at  Brit- 
ain (1863),  and  of  a  largo  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
WalcK  (1859). 

Ramsay  (.\NnRnw  Michafl).  LL.D.,  known  as  the 
Ciij.VAi.ini  i>i;  Ramsay,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  lOsd; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh:  wa.s  con- 
verted to  Roman  Catholicism  by  Ffnolon  during  a  resi- 


dence at  Cambray ;  became  successively  preceptor  to  the 
duke  de  Chateau-Thierry,  to  tho  prince  do  Turcnnc.  and 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  "  Pretender."  Charles  Edwanl  and 
Henry,  then  residing  at  Rome;  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  thus  acquiring  the  honorary  title 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  Returning  to  Scotland  in 
1725,  he  lived  several  years  with  tho  duke  of  Argyll,  and 
was  afterward  intcndant  in  the  family  of  the  prince  de 
Turenne  until  his  death  at  St.  (Jcrmai'n-en-Laye,  Trance, 
.May  0,  1743.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in  French,  of 
which  the  best  were  the  Voijayea  de  Cyrm  (2  vols.,  1727), 
an  imitation  of  FC'nelon's  TCKmaqne,  and  biographies  of 
Ffnelon  (1723)  and  of  Marshal  Turenne  (1735).  In  Eng- 
lish he  wrote  The  Phitonophleal  PrincipleK  of  .Valnral  and 
lierealed  lieliriinn  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  Geomelrienl 
Order,  which  appeared  after  bis  death  (Glasgow,  2  vole. 
4to,  1748). 

Ramsay  (David),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  Apr. 
2,  1749;  graduated  at  Princeton  1765;  studie<l  medicine  nt 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  settled  as  a  iihysician  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1773;  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  field-surgeon,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Sa- 
v:innah  ;  was  a  leading  member  of  tho  South  Carolina 
legislature  1776-83,  and  of  the  "council  of  safety"  at 
Charleston,  on  the  capture  of  which  city  he  was  treated  by 
the  British  as  a  hostage  and  kept  eleven  months  in  close 
confinement  in  .'^t.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1780-81  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  1782-84,  and  again  1785- 
86;  was  acting  president  of  Congress  during  most  of  tho 
latter  ]>eriod,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Hancock  ;  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  liecolntion  in  South  Carolina  (2  vols., 
1785),  Ilitttory  of  the  American  Hevolntion  (2  vols.,  1790), 
a  Life  of  Waahintfton  (1801),  a  I/iftortf  of  Sonth  Carolina 
(1808),  and  an  abridgment  of  univer.«al  history,  posthu- 
mously published  (12  vols.,  1819),  besides  medical  and 
other  essays.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Pres.  ^\'ither- 
spoon  of  Princeton,  and  again  .Martha,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry Laurens,  of  whom  he  published  a  memoir  in  Isll.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Ramsay  was  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  for  much 
of  the  time  president  of  the  senate.  1).  at  Charleston 
May  8,  1815,  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  lunatic  two  days 
before. 

Ramsay  (EnwAnn  BANXEnMAs),  LL.D..  b.  at  Bal- 
niain,  Kincardineshire,  ,Scotland,  Jan.  31,  1793;  graduated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1815;  took  orders  in  tho 
Church  of  England  ;  was  a  curate  in  Somersetshire  several 
years;  became  minister  of  St.  John's  church,  Edinburgh, 
1830,  and  dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  ,'«col- 
land  1841.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Dec.  27,1872.  Author  of 
several  popular  works,  including  a  Manual  of  ('ateehelieal 
Inatniction  (1851),  Memoir  if  Dr.  Chalmers  (1SI57),  Itemt- 
niKceneea  of  Scottish  Life  aud  Character  (1857;  2d  foric.", 
1801),  Dileriilies  of  Chrislian  ('/lornrlcr  (1858),  The  Chris- 
tian Life  (1859),  and  Pnlpil  Table-Talk  (1868). 

Ramsay  (Okouck  D.).  b.  in  Virginia  in  1800;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  .\cadeniy,  and  entered  tho 
artillery  1820  ;  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corns,  with  rank 
of  captain,  1835  ;  in  war  with  Mexico  he  served  as  onlnanco 
officer  of  the  army  of  occu|uition  ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  and  was  Gen.  Taylor's  chief  of  ordnance 
June,  1847,  to  May,  1848.  Subsequently  commanded  various 
arsenals,  and  in  Sept.,  1803,  becamechief  of  ordnance  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Retired  Sept.,  ISiU,  though 
continued  on  inspection  duly  and  in  command  of  Wash- 
ington arsenal  until  1870. 

Ramsay  (\atiiaxiki.\  b.  in  Pennsylvania  May  I, 
1771,  br.)ther  of  David  and  son  of  James,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  graduated  at 
Princeton  N.  J. ;  stuilicd  law  and  became  a  member  of 
tho  bar  of  Cecil  co..  ,Md.  So,m  after  the  breaking  out  of 
tho  Rcvolutionarv  war  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  in 
active  service  for  the  greater  part  of  the  contest.  At  tho 
battle  of  Monmouth  he  commandcil  a  Maryland  regiment. 
Gen  Washington  arrived  on  the  field  ot  the  juncture  when 
tho  retreat  of  Gen.  Leo  llneatened  to  tcrminiile  in  a  total 
rout,  and  calling  to  him  Cols.  Stewart  lalso  ol  .Maryland  1 
and  Ramsav,  and  taking  the  latter  by  the  hand.  «id  ,.,. 
related  l.v  an  cvewitne-s  nn  Washington  »  staff,  the  late 
James  M.'llenrv,  sub<equcntly  fecrelnry  of  war  i.  "  t.cnlle- 
men,  I  shall  depend  on  y.ui  to  cheek  with  y.mr  two  regt- 
ments  the  enemy  till  I  can  f..rm  the  main  army.  Wo 

shall  check  them."  sai.l  Ram-ay-a  plclgc  fulflllcd,  hut 
at  the  cost  of  their  entire  emnmand.  Stewart  was  early 
wounded  and  carried  otT  the  field  ;  Ramsay  maintained 
the  gri.und  till,  left  without  lro..p«.  ho  was  cut  down  in  a 
hand  to-hand  fight  with  soino  British  .Iragoons,  and  lilt 
for  dead  on  the  field.  Thi.  important  service  was  ever 
gratefullv  remembered  by  Wa..hingl"n,  who  whoii  I  rr-l- 
dcnt  uiado  lUins«y  marshal,  and  soon  »nor  naral  oOcor, 
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at  Baltimore.  By  his  second  wife.  Charlotte  Hall,  of  Har- 
ford CO.,  Col.  Ramsay  has  left  descendants  in  Maryland. 
He  was  a  devout  man,  of  singular  modesty  and  simplicity, 
probity,  and  great  benevolence.  D.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  23, 
1817.  J.  G.  Bauxard. 

Ramsaytown,  p. -v.,  Yancey  co.,  N.  C.     P.  452. 

Rams'den  (Jesse),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Salterhebble,  near 
Halifax.  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1735  ;  was  at  first  a  cloth- 
dresser,  afterward  became  an  instrument-maker,  and  ex- 
hibited great  ingenuity  in  improving  the  construction  of 
sextants  and  telescopes.  Having  married  the  daughter  of 
Dollond,  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  letters  patent  for 
achromatic  telescopes,  and  constructed  instruments  for 
several  continental  observatories,  all  of  which  were  noted 
for  the  perfection  of  their  object-glasses.  D.  at  Brighton 
Nov.  5,  ISOO,  leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  his  workmen. 

Ramscur  (Stephen  D.).  b.  in  North  Carolina  1837; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered 
the  artillery  July,  1S60  ;  resigned  Apr.  6,  1S61.  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Oct.  ID,  1864,  while  in  command  of  a  division,  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1864. 

Ram'sey,  county  of  N.  Dakota,  formed  since  the  census 
of  1870,  borders  on  the  line  of  British  America,  includes 
Pembina  and  Stump  lakes  and  a  portion  of  i\Iiniwakan  or 
Devil's  Lake  in  the  S.  W.  corner.  The  surface  consists  of 
rolling  prairie,  agriculture  being  the  only  industry.  Area, 
about  1500  sq.  m. 

Ramsey,  county  of  E.  Minnesota,  on  Mississippi  River, 
consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  partly  prairie  and  partly 
forest :  is  crossed  by  several  railroads.  Agriculture,  dairy- 
ing, and  stock-raising  are  important  industries;  also  lum- 
bering and  manufactures,  the  latter  being  centred  in  St. 
Paul,  the  capital  both  of  the  county  and  of  the  State. 
Area,  200  sq.  m.     P.  23,085. 

Ramsey,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  HI.,  on  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.     P.  1862. 

Ramsey,  tp..  Anoka  co.,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi*  River 
nnd  on  Chicago  Minnesota  and  St.  Paul  and  Southern 
Minnesota  R.  Rs.     P.  265. 

Ramsey  (Alexaxder),  b.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept. 
S,  1815;  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1843-47  ;  appointed  by  Pres.  Taylor  governor  of 
Minnesota  Territory  1840,  he  negotiated  treaties  with  the 
Dakotas  ami  Chippcwas,  acquiring  for  the  U.  S.  large 
tracts  of  land;  was  mayor  of  St.  Paul  1855,  governor  of 
the  State  185S-C2.  U.  S.  Senator  1863-75,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  Dec.   10,  1879. 

Ramsey  (Francis  M.^,  b.  Apr.  5.  1835,  in  the  Dist.  of 
Columbia:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  5, 1850; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1856,  a  liout.  in  1858,  a 
couiniander  in  1860;  served  during  the  civil  war  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  on  the  Western  waters  and  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  commended  for  ''skill,  con- 
duet,  judgment,  and  bravery."       Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Rams'gate,  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  celebrated  as  a  watering- 
place.     P.  11,838, 

Ra'mus  (Peter),  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee).  b.  at  Cuth, 
department  of  Somme,  France,  in  1515,  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  studied  under  great  difficulties  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  published  in  1543  his  Auimadversionum  in 
Dialecticam  Arisiotelis  Libri  XX.  and  InntitntionHm  Dinlec- 
ticarum  Libri  III.,  in  which  he  attacked  Axistotle  and  the 
scholastic  method  of  philosophizing  with  great  boldness. 
The  university,  the  Church,  the  Parliament,  took  great 
olTence ;  the  books  were  condemned,  and  the  author  for- 
bidden to  teach.  By  the  favor  of  the  king  he  was  never- 
theless afterward  appointed  at  the  university,  and  contin- 
ued till  his  death  his  opposition  against  the  empty  subtleties 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  In  1561  he  embraced  Prot- 
estantism, and  was  killed  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Aug.  24,  1572. 

Ram,  Water,    See  HvoRArLic  Ram,  by  J.  P.  Frizell. 

Ranee,  de  (Dominique  Armand  Jean  Lebouthillier), 
b.  at  Paris  Jan.  9,  1626  ;  enjoyed  while  yet  a  boy  several 
large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1651,  but  led  nevertheless  a  very  dissipated  life  until  in 
1660  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the  poor,  renounced  his 
benefices,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where 
he  introduced  rules  of  the  severest  asceticism  and  founded 
the  order  of  the  Trappists.  D.  Oct.  27,  1700.  He  wrote 
Traite  de  la  Saiittete  et  (hs  Devoirs  de  la  Vie  vionastiqne 
(1683)  and  delation  de  la  Vic  et  de  la  Mart  dr  queltfiies 
Beligienx  de  la  Trappe  (4  vols.,  1696).  (See  Marsollier, 
Vie  de  Ranee,  1703.) 


Ranche  [Sp.  rancho\  in  the  parts  of  the  U.  S.  near 
Mexico  is  the  name  applied  to  large  farms,  especially  those 
devoted  to  stock-raising.  The  term  more  correctly  desig- 
nates the  buildings  upon  such  an  establishment.  Some  of 
the  ranches  comprise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Ranco'cas,  p. -v.,  Willingborough  tp.,  Burlington  co., 
N.J. 

Rand  (Asa),  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1783 ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  1806 ;  was  for  some  years 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Gorham,  Me.;  edited 
the  Christian  Mirror  at  Portland,  Me..  1822-25  ;  after- 
ward conducted  at  Boston  the  Recorder  and  the  YoHth*s 
Compauion  :  established  in  1833  a  book-store  and  printing- 
office  at  Lowell,  where  he  published  the  Lowell  Observer  ; 
lectured  against  slavery  ;  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Pom- 
pey  (1837-42)  and  Peterborough.  N.  Y„  and  wrote  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  polemical  theology.  D.  at  Ash- 
burnham,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1871. 

Rand  (Benjamin  How^^Rn),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1827;  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
1848:  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College  1853  and  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
1864;  has  written  for  several  medical  periodicals:  edited 
Metcalfe's  Caloric  (2  vols.,  1859)  and  published  Medical 
Chemistry  for  i^^tudents  (1855)  and  Elements  of  Medical 
Chemistrif  (1866).— His  sister.  Marion  H.  Rand  (b.  1821; 
d.  at  Grahamville.  S.  C,  1849),  wrote  poems,  of  which 
specimens  may  be  found  in  May's  Female  Poets. 

Rand  (Edmund  Sprague).  b.  at  Boston.  Mass..  Oct.  20, 
1834;  graduated  at  Harvard  1855.  at  Cambridge  Law 
School  1857,  and  became  a  law-partner  of  his  father,  of 
the  same  name.  Author  of  Life-Memories  and  other  Poems 
(1859),  Flowers/or  the  Parlor  and  Garden  (1863),  Garden- 
Flowers,  How  to  Cultivate  them  (1866);  of  works  on  Green- 
house Plants  and  on  Orchids;  editor  of  several  volumes  on 
botany  and  entomology,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 
odical literature. 

Rand  (Isaac),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Apr. 
27,  1743;  graduated  at  Harvard  1761;  accompanied  Prof. 
Winthrop  to  Newfoundland  in  that  year  to  obsei've  the 
transit  of  Venus;  studied  medicine;  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston,  and  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  1798-1804.  D.  at  Bos- 
ton Dec.  11,  1822.  Author  of  several  medical  essays  and 
treatises. 

Ran'dall,  tp.,  Kenosha  co.,  Wis.     P.  533. 

Randall  (Alexander  Williams),  b.  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y..  in  Oct.,  1819;  studied  law;  settled  at  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.,  1840;  became  postmaster  of  that  town  and  ift 
representative  in  the  legislature;  was  judge  of  the  second 
district  1856;  governor  of  Wisconsin  1857-61,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  eminent  service  in  raising  volunteers 
for  the  war:  minister  to  Italy  1861-65;  assistant  post- 
master-general 1862-66,  and  postmaster-general  1866-69, 
after  which  he  practised  law  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  until  hia 
death,  July  25,  1872. 

Randall  (Auchibald).  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1818;  became  a  successful  lawyer;  was 
appointed  judge  of  common  pleas  1834,  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  1842,  and  (in  addition)  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  1844.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
especially  distinguished  for  his  decisions  in  bankru])tcy 
cases,  reported  in  the  Pennsi/lrania  Law  Journal  1842—46. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  May  30,  1846. 

Randall  (George  Maxwell),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Warren,  R.T., 
in  1810;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1S35;  was  for  some 
years  a  Unitarian  clergyman  ;  afterward  ministered  to 
an  Episcopalian  church  at  Fall  River;  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  1844—65.  during  which  time  he  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  champion  of  his  Church,  editing 
the  Christian  Witness  and  writing  tracts  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  ;  was  in  1865  chosen  missionary  bishop  of  Colo- 
rado, having  jurisdiction  also  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  organized  many  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries, 
besides  Jarvis  Hall  at  Denver,  the  first  collegiate  institu- 
tion in  Colorado.     D.  at  Denver  Sept.  28,  1S73. 

Randall  (Henry  Stephens),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  ISll ;  graduated  at  Union  College  1830;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised ;  be- 
came secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  New  York  1851  ;  published  several  volumes  on 
agriculture,  sheep-husbandry,  and  education,  besides  offi- 
cial reports  on  education  ;  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  author  of  an 
elaborate  Life  of  Jefferson  (3  vols.,  1857).    D.  Aug.  14, 1876. 

Randall  (James  Ryder),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md..  Jan. 
1,  1839;  received  his  education  at  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.     His  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  this 
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institution  before  graduation,  and  sought  its  recuperation 
by  travel.  He  visited  several  parts  of  South  America, 
and  returned  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 
In  this  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  people  of  the  South. 
As  his  constitution  was  still  frail  and  delicate,  he  resorted 
to  his  pen  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 
His  "Maryland,  my  JIaryland!"  published  in  Apr.,  1801, 
was  set  to  music  and  sung  at  the  hearthstone  and  in  camp 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Urande.  It  was  the  Marseil- 
laise of  the  Confederate  cause.  Other  poems  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Randall  were  "  The  Sole  Sentry,"  '•  Arlington,"  and 
'*  There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet."  Shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war  Mr.  Randall  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
CimntitittiuitdliKt  at  Augusta,  Ua.,  which  ])0siti(»n  he  still 
maintains  (1S76).  A.  H.  Stei»he.ns. 

Randall  (Sajitel  J.),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 
IS-'S  :  received  an  academic  education  ;  became  a  merchant 
at  Philadelphia  ;  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
city  councils;  served  in  the  State  senate  18jS-o9;  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  1SG2,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  continuously  re-elected :  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  and  was  largely  supported  for  the  nomination 
as  .Speaker  of  the  IT.  S.  House  of  Representatives  in  Dec, 
1875,  and  was  Speaker  to  complete  the  44th  Congress,  and 
also  during  the  4Jth  and  40th  Congresses. 

RaiidaH's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  New 
York  City,  contains  the  juvenile  delinquents'  reforma- 
tory, infant  hospital,  nurseries,  and  nursery  hospital. 
P.   1710. 

Randaz'zo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in 
the  Val  Demone,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Alcantara, 
and  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  to  the  summit  of 
Etna.  It  lies  about  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Acireale,  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  tropical  lu.Kuriance  of  vegetation.  The 
castle  of  Randazzo  is  of  Norman  architecture,  and  the 
adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  still  a  Norman  ex- 
terior, though  the  interior  has  been  barbarously  restorecl, 
and  is  only  redeemed  by  some  fine  pictures  by  Velasquez. 
There  are  several  other  churches  of  some  interest,  and  many 
of  the  private  buildings  bear  evident  traces  of  Norman 
tiiste.  About  6  miles  from  Randazzo  there  is  a  very  curious 
old  Byzantine  chapel,  quadrangular  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  neighboring  lake,  (lurrida,  is  dry  in  summer, 
though  in  winter  it  sends  its  waters  through  a  distance  of 
9.5  miles  to  the  sea.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  uncertain, 
but  remains  of  baths,  etc.  prove  it  to  bo  as  old  as  the  Ro- 
man period.  Fazzello  says  that  in  his  time  (1.550)  it  was 
a  large,  wealthy,  and  noble  city.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  occupied  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  soil,  and  now  number  only  about  8000. 

Raii'ders,  town  of  Denmark,  Jutland,  on  the  Guden-Aa, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Randers  Fjord,  is  celebrated  for  its 
glove  manuf.ictures  and  salmon  fisheries.     P.  0200. 

Rnn'dol,  tp.,  Ca])e  Girardeau  co..  Mo.     P.  1534. 

Raii'dolph,  county  of  E.  .\labania.  on  the  Georgia 
boundary,  traversed  by  Tallapoosa  and  Little  Tallapoosa 
rivers,  AVheat,  corn,  sweet  ])otatocs,  cotton,  and  butter  are 
the  staple  products,  and  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found. 
Cap.  Wedowee.     Area,  650  sq.  m.     P.  12,000. 

Uaiidoljili,  county  of  N.  E.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri 
b  riindary.  watered  by  Big  Black  and  Littlo  Black  rivers. 
Cap.  Poi'ahontas.     Area,  870  sq.  m.     P.  7400. 

RandDljili,  county    of  .S.  W.   Georgia,  traversed    by 
Sout!i-wi'--tern  R.  R.  of  (Georgia,  has  a  level  surface,  and  is 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests.     Agriculture  is  the  chief    , 
industry.     Cap.  Cuthbert.     Area,  400  sq.  m.     P.  10.501.       , 

Randolpli,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  on  Mississippi 
Ri\er,  watered  by  Kaskaskia  River  anil  several  smaller  i 
streams,  traversed  by  Iron  Mountain  Chester  and  East-  ! 
orn  and  St.  Louis  Belleville  and  S.iuthcrn  Illinois  It.  Rs., 
has  a  broken  surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  im- 
nicnso  cro|i3  of  wheat  and  corn  and  considerable  quantities 
of  oats,  hay,  sorghum  molasses,  wool,  and  butler,  has  10 
saw-mills  and  above  30  manufactories,  chiefly  (»f  carriages, 
wagons,  safldlery,  harnesses,  and  agri»!ultural  implemeuls. 
Cap.  Chester.     Area,  000  sq.  ni.      P.  20.859.  ' 

Randolph,  county  of  E.  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  bound- 
ary, traversed  by  White,  Mississinewa,  and  Whitewater  i 
rivers  and  by  four  railroads,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil ;  produces  wheat,  corn,  wo(d,  and  butter,  is  well 
supplied  with  stock,  has  19  saw-mills,  7  llouring-mills,  4 
tatmerics,  and  several  manufactories  of  carriages  and  fur- 
niture.    Cap.  Winchester.     .Vrea,  4  10  sq.  ul.     1'.  22,'*02. 

Rantlulpli,  county  of  N.  .Missouri,  walorcil  by  E.  and 
Middle  forks  of  Charittm  River,  and  traversed  by  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Te.vas  and  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
R.  Rs.,  has  a  level  surface,  partly  prairie,  with  eonsiderablo  ) 
timber,  and  produces  immense  crops  «d'  tobacco,     nth'-r 


staple  products  are  corn,  oats,  sorgham  molasses,  honcr 
wool,  and  butter.  There  are  mines  of  bituminous  cual.aiid' 
gold  is  found  in  quartz.  Cap.  lluntsville.  Area,  450  so  m 
P.  15,908.  '  H       • 

Randolph,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina,  traversed 
by  Deep  and  Iharie  rivers;  has  a  rolling  surface.  Agri- 
culture is  the  leading  interest.  Cap.  Aebburougb.  Area 
725  sq.  m.     P.  17,551.  ' 

Randolph,  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  West  Viri'inia, 
traversed  by  several  parallel  ranges  td  the  Alleghany  .Moun- 
tains, of  which  the  princinal  chain  is  the  E.  bouuda'rv  ;  eon- 
tains  many  streams,  which  unite  to  form  Cheat  and  .Monon- 
gahela  rivers  ;  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  esiiccially  coal, 
iron,  and  salt.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  maple-sugar,  woid,  and  butter  are 
produced.     Cap.  Beverly.     Area,  I2UU  sq.  m.     P.  5503. 

Randolph,  i).-v.,  Bibb  co.,  Ala.,  on  Selma  Rome  and 
Daltou  li.  R.     P.  2038. 

Randolph,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  McLean  co..  III.,  on  Illinois 
Central  K.  R.      P.  lUJS. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  Ind.     P.  3475. 

Randolph,  tp..  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.,  on  Louisville 
New  Alljany  and  Chicago  R.  R.     P.  948. 

Randolph,  Ji.-tp.,  Norf(dk  eo..  Mass.,  15  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  on  Old  Colony  R.  li.,  was  incorporated  in  1793, 
and  contains  3  churches  and  I  chapel.  I  newspaper,  a  pub- 
lic library  and  building  donated  by  the  heirs  of  Col,  Royal 
Turner,  and  built  of  Quiiu-y  and  Randolph  granite.  I  na- 
tional and  savings  hank,  1  high  sidiool,  maintaine<l  prin- 
cipally from  a  fund  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Amasa  Stetsrm, 
\vith  several  grammar  ami  primary  schools,  manufactories 
of  boots,  shoes,  anil  woollen  goods.     I*.  5042. 

1>.  II.  Ilrxioitn,  Ell.  "  NoitKOi.K  Cu.  Uegisteii  " 

Randtilph,  tp„  Dakota  co.,  Minn,     P.  170. 

Randolph,  )i.-v.,  in  the  village  of  Reniek,  Randolph 
CO..  .All!,,  on  North  Missouri  R.  R. 

Randtilph,  Ip.,  St.  Francois  eo..  Mo.     P.  876. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     P.  138. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  ,1.     P.  450. 

Randolph,  tp„  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     P.  5111. 

Randolph,  p.-tp„  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  V.,  on  .\tlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R..  IS  miles  W.  of  Snininanca.  has 
4  churches,  the  Chamberlain  Institute  and  Fenmie  .Sem- 
inary, 4  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  repair-shops.  Principal 
business,  farming  and  dairying.     P.  2107. 

FiiAXK  J.  LocKWooii,  Ell.  ■■  Rkoi.steii.  " 

Randolph,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.     P.  2077. 

R.indolph,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Portage  Co.,  0.     P.  1504. 

Randolph,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  eo..  Pa,     P.  1732. 

Randolph,  p,-v,  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  on  Central 
Vermont  R.  U,      P,  2829, 

Randolph,  tp.,  Cumberland  eo.,  Va.     P.  2400. 

Randolph,  tp,,  Columbia  eo..  Wis.     P.  1157. 

Randolph,  v.,  Courtland  tp.,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.    P.  0|. 

Randolph,  ji.-v..  Dodge  co..  Wis. 

Randolph  (Eihiinu).  h.  in   Virginia  .\ug.  10.   I75:i, 
nephew  of  Peyton  and  sun  of  .Tohii  Randolph,  attorney. 
general    of  \'irginia.  a  leading   royalist   lb.    1728;    d.   in 
London  .Ian,  31.  1784);  studied  law ;  enlercil  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  Cambridge  as  an  aide  to  tJen.  Washinplon 
.-\ug.,    1775;    rejtresented   Williniusburg    in    the  A'irgiiiia 
convention  of  May.  1770:  became  nltorney-general  of  ilu- 
Slate  in  July  ;   married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Carter  Niih 
olas;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  1779-^.1, 
and  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Federal  ConMl 
tution    1787;  presented   to  that   body  the  so  enllcil  "  Vir 
ginia  plan."  but  without  sueee«s :  refufed  to  Afn  the  Con- 
stitution, though  he  advocated  its  ralilicalion  in  the  Vir. 
ginia  convention;  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  ITSm; 
was  the  lirsl  atturney-general  of  the   I'    S  ..n  Ihr  ur|;ani 
nation  of  the  Federal  government  17- "  I  .Irffer»i.ii 

us  secretary  of  state  1791.  and  re-i.  179.'i.  in 

consequence  of  ilisupproval  by  hi« .        1   hl>  deal 

ings  with  the  minister  of  the  French  reiiublir,  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  riiii/irn/i«»  (I79jI.  I>.  In  KitH- 
erick  co,.  Vn,.  Sept.  12,  1813.  An  Inlerwllnf  <lr«rriplion 
of  his  person,  eharactor.  and  public  »orvicr»  »a»  |Ci«en  by 
William  Wirt  in  his  /IriiiiK  S/.y. 

Randolph  ((iconiii:  Wrrnt:),  tnn  of  Gov.  Thoma*  M. 
Randolph  and  gnind'on  "f  Thom««  JelTrrion,  b,  at  Kdjo 
Hill,  Va..  about  1820;  i»Iuc*Iih|  ai  the  l'nlrer»ily  of  Vir- 
ginia; WB«  in  earlv  Hf"  nn  nffli-rr  nf  iho  I".  .S.  navv; 
became  a  lawyer  til  ' 
at    lliehmond;    en' 
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Bethel ;  was  secretary  of  war  from  Mar.  to  Dec.,  18G2,  and 
rosirled  in  France  as  a'^ent  of  the  Confederate  treasury 
department  lSOy-65.  I),  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Apr.  i, 
1807. 

Randolph  (.lAroB),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  2.'i,  ir'.KJ:  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1817  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Physick 
1S22  ;  became  eminent  in  surgery,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1847  to  his 
death,  Feb.  29,  1848.  Author  of  many  medical  and  surgi- 
cal papers,  and  of  a  Memoir  nf  Dr.  Phi/sick  (1839). 

Randolph  (.John)  of  Roanoke,  b.  at  Cawsons,  Ches- 
terfield CO.,  Va.,  June  2,  1773,  descended  from  Pocahontas; 
lost  his  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  estate,  in  in- 
fancy ;  was  educated  by  tutors  through  the  care  of  his  step- 
father .and  guardian,  St.  George  Tucker;  manifested  little 
inclination  to  study,  but  spent  some  time  both  at  Prince- 
ton and  at  Willi.am  and  Mary  College ;  studied  law  at  Phil- 
adelphia under  Edmund  Randolph  ;  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Democrat  in  1799,  and  re-elected,  with  the  e.xception 
of  two  terms,  until  1825;  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  1801  ;  was  the  chief  manager  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  1804  ;  became  conspicuous 
for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  no  less  than  for  the  bitterness 
of  his  speech  and  his  numerous  eccentricities;  was  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  of  ,State  Rights  and  as  a  partisan  of 
Jefferson's  administration  until  1805,  when  he  separated 
from  his  political  assoei.ates,  opposed  the  election  of  Mad- 
ison, the  embargo,  and  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  defeated  in  that  year  in  his 
candidacy  for  re-election,  but  was  returned  at  the  election 
of  1814;  opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise  with  groat  ve- 
hemence, fastening  upon  it>s  Northern  supporters  the  epi- 
thet "  dough-faces  ;"  visited  England  in  1822.  and  again 
in  1824;  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1825-27  ;  had  a  duel  with 
Henry  Cl.ay  Apr.  8,  1826,  growing  out  of  his  denunciation 
of  the  political  alliance  between  the  latter  and  J.  Q.  .\dams  : 
supported  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  election  of  1828;  sat  in  the 
convention  of  1829  for  revising  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia; went  as  minister  to  Russia  1830,  but  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  London;  returning  in  1831,  was  again  elected 
to  Congress  1832,  but  before  taking  his  seat  d.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  of  consumption,  June  24,  1833.  He  was  never 
married.  By  his  will  he  emancipated  and  provided  for 
his  slaves,  numbering  above  300.  Several  biographies 
have  been  published,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Hugh  A. 
Garland  (2  vols.,  1850). 

Randolph  (Peyton),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1723,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph  ;  graduated  at  William 
and  Mary  College;  studied  haw  <at  the  Temple  in  London; 
was  appointed  in  1748  royal  attorney-general  for  Virginia; 
was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses  ;  became  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia  ;  went  to 
England  as  a  commissioner  to  seek  redress  of  grievances 
1752;  framed  the  remonstrance  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
to  the  king  against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  17f)l,  but 
after  its  passage  discountenanced  Patrick  Henry's  cele- 
brated '*  five  rcselutions  "  1705  ;  resigned  the  office  of  at- 
torney-general in  1700,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  for  several  years  thereafter :  was  chairman  of 
the  "committee  of  vigilance"  chosen  Mar.  10,  1773,  and 
an  efficient  worker  in  promoting  through  correspondence  a 
concert  of  action  with  the  other  colonies  ;  presided  over 
the  Virginia  eonvcntiun  at  AVilliamsburg  Aug.,  1774;  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  was  first 
president  of  that  body  upon  its  meeting  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774,  though  from  ill-health 
he  soon  resigned  that  post;  presided  over  the  second  Vir- 
ginia convention  at  Richmond  Mar.  20,  1775  ;  was  again 
chosen  .Speaker  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  it  re- 
assembled at  Philadelphia  M.ay  10,  1775,  but  resigned 
May  24,  returning  to  Virginia  to  preside  over  the  house  of 
burgesses ;  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  a  few  months  later. 
D.  of  apoplexy  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  22,  1775.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Randolph  (Theodore  F.),  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1826  ;  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  entered  political  life  in  1860  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature;  in  1861  he  was  chosen  State 
senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1862;  in  1867  was  chosen  president  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  R.  R.  Co.;  in  1868  was  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Democrats,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  by  the 
same  p.arty  U.  S.  Senator  for  si.\  years.        J.  B.  Bishop. 

Randolph  (Thomas  Mann),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1770; 
married  a  daughter  of  Pres.  .Jefferson  ;  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1803-07;  was 
colonel  of  the  20th  infantry  during  the  second  war  with 
England,  and  governor  of  Virginia  1819-22.  D.  at  Mon- 
ticello  June  20,  1828. 


Randolph-Macon  College,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing founded  in  1832  by  the  Virginia  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  It  was  first  located  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  border;  suffered  severely  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  removed  in  1SC6  to  Ashland, 
Hanover  co.,  on  Richmond  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
R.  11.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  a  four  years' 
course,  the  college  consists  of  several  separate  schools, 
afTording  courses  of  one  year  each.  There  is  r,  special 
school  of  biblical  literature  and  Oriental  languages  for 
theological  students.  There  are  now  (187C)  10  professors 
and  ujiward  of  200  students. 

Range,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  1307. 

Range  43,  tp..  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.     P.  376. 

Rangeley,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.,  on  Range- 
ley  Lake.     P.  313. 

Rangeley  Plantation,  tp.,  Franklin  co..  Me.    P.  45. 

Rangoon',  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  Bur- 
mese dominions.  Farther  India,  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Irrawaddi,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  16°  47'  N.  It  is 
built  almost  exclusively  of  bamboo  and  mat- work,  but  carries 
on  an  important  trade  in  wax,  ivory,  cotton,  gems,  bullion, 
and  teak.  About  2  miles  N.  of  the  city  lies  the  curious 
Shoay-Dagon,  a  ludicrous  and  ralhcr  ugly  monument,  but 
stupendous  in  its  proportions  and  daz/.Iing  with  gold  and 
brilliant  ornamentation  ;  around  the  principal  monument, 
s.aid  to  contain  eight  hairs  of  the  head  of  Gautama,  lio 
several  other  temples  with  statues  of  Gautama.    P.  90.952. 

Ran'idce  [Lat.  raua,  ''frog"],  a  family  of  amphibians 
of  the  order  S.alientia  or  Anura.  including  the  common  frogs 
and  kindred  forms.  As  limited  by  Cope,  the  family  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  teeth  on  the  maxillary 
and  premaxillary  bones;  the  ossification  of  the  fronto- 
parietal bones,  and  want  of  a  fontanelle;  the  presence  of 
epicoracoids,  and  the  presence  of  an  osseous  xiphisternura 
and  manubrium  ;  the  sacral  diaj>ophyses  are  cylindrical ; 
the  coccyx  simple  and  attached  by  cotyloid  cavities;  in 
some  the  extremities  of  the  digits  are  dilated,  but  in  most 
are  simple.  The  family  embraces  about  twenty  genera,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  Jiaiin,  wliich  includes  the  common 
frogs.  Species  of  the  family  existed  at  least  as  early  as 
the  Miocene  epoch,  when  the  genus  liaua  was  represented 
by  species  whose  remains  were  preserved  in  the  Braun- 
k'ohlo  in  Germany.     (See  also  Frog.)      Theodore  Gill. 

Ranie'ri  (Antonio),  b.  in  Naples  in  1809.  An  exile  at 
twenty,  he  went  first  to  Tuscany,  then  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  revolution  of  July.  After  this  he  studied 
in  England,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  returned  to  Tus- 
cany, where  he  formed  the  closest  fricndsliiji  with  Leopardi, 
whom  he  took  b.ick  with  him  to  Naples.  (See  Leopardi.) 
There  Ranieri  wrote  the  following  works :  Stttria  <V Italia 
(I'd  qniuto  af  novo  sccolo  (Brussels,  1841),  Giiievraf  o 
VOrfanu  delta  Nimziata  (Capohago,  1839),  Frnte  Itocco, 
Frammenti  Morali,  Proletfomeni  (li  una  Introduzione  alio 
Studio  della  Sciemu  Storicn.  On  Sept.  6,  1800,  Ranieri 
was  the  foremost  of  the  sixty  patriots  who  went  to  invite 
Gen.  Garibaldi  to  take  possession  of  Na]iles.  He  wiis 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Naples,  and  elected  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  in 
which  he  still  holds  a  seat. 

Ranifor'inia  [Lat.  rana,  "frog"],  a  sub-order  of 
Amphibia,  Salientia,  or  Anura,  distinguished  by  Prof  Copo, 
and  characterized  by  the  coraeoids  abutting  ;  the  epicora- 
coids, when  present,  continuous,  transverse,  and  abutting 
on  the  coraeoids,  but  not  connected  with  the  latter  by  over- 
lapping longitudinal  cartilages;  the  maxillary  and  pre- 
maxillary bones  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  the  fronto-|iarie- 
tal  bones  are  ossified,  and  not  separated  by  a  fontanelle. 
To  the  group  belong  the  families  Ranidit;  and  Colostcth- 
idse.  Theodore  Gill. 

Ran'ke,  von  (Leopold),  b.  at  Wiebe  in  Thuringia 
Dee.  21,  1795;  studied  at  Leipsio ;  was  appointed  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  in  1818,  and 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825. 
He  wrote  Geschichte  dcr  roitinnino/icn  und  tjcrma)iitchen 
Volker  vou  1494-1535  (1824),  Furalcn  vnd  ViUher  von  SUd- 
europa  im  16.  uiid  17.  Jnhrhulldert  (1827),  Die  Kcrbinche 
Revolution  (1829),  one  of  his  most  brilliant  productions, 
Ueher  die  Verschicoruncf  f/effen  Venedig  im  Jahre  16S8  ( 1831), 
The  Popet  of  Rome,  their  Church  and  State  (3  vols.,  1834— 
37;  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Austin  in  1840,  by 
Soott  in  1846,  and  by  E.  Foster  in  1848),  Hislori/  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Time  of  the  Reformation  (6  vols.,  1839-47; 
translated  into' English  by  Mrs.  Austin)  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Houfte  of  Rrandenbnrff,  and  History  of  Prussia  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (3  vols.,  1847-48; 
translated  into  English  by  Sir  A.  Dufi'  Gordon),  JahrhUcher 
des  deutschen  Reiehs  unter  dem  siiehsisrhen  Hause  (3  vols., 
1837-40),  Franzosiache  Geschichte  vornehmlich  im  16.  uiid  17, 
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Jahrhiiiidert{b  vols.,  1862-55),  ^  History  of  En ff land, prin- 
cip'jllij  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (6  vols.,  1359-68),  Ge- 
Bchichtr  Wallcnsteina  (IS69),  etc.  The  complete  edition  of 
his  works  comprises  30  vols.  His  very  first  productions 
immediately  attracted  great  attention,  both  on  account  of 
the  hifj:h  merit  of  their  style  and  composition,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  gatherino;  and  sifting  the 
materials.  It  is  also  to  this  latter  point  that  the  expres- 
sion "the  school  of  Ranke"  principally  refers — to  the 
method  of  studying  history  rather  than  to  the  method  of 
writing  it. 

Ran'kin,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  on  Pearl  River, 
traversed  by  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  U.  R.,  has  a  level 
surface  largely  covered  with  pine  timber,  and  a  productive 
soil,  the  chief  staples  being  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 
Cap.  Brandon.     Area,  800  sq.  m.     P.  12,977. 

Rank^ine  (W,  J.  Macqi-orn),  b.  in  Edinburgh  July  5, 
1820.  In  his  early  education  his  father,  a  retired  lieuten- 
ant of  the  rifle  brigade,  was  his  chief  instructor.  He 
early  displayed  fondness  for  the  natural  sciences,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  the  eminent  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  as  his 
tutor  in  natural  philosophy.  To  him  he  dedicated  his  ear- 
liest and  a  somewhat  remarkable  pajier,  advocating  the 
use  of  cylindrical  wheels  for  railway  carriages.  "A  car- 
riage, and  especially  a  locomotive  engine,"  he  states,  "  with 
conical  wheels  never  moves  straight  forward  but  for  an  in- 
stant at  a  time,  so  that  whenever  a  small  obstruction  or  an 
increase  of  speed  beyond  a  certain  limit  causes  it  to  leap 
higher  than  the  depth  of  the  flanges,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  alight  off"  the  track."  Civil  engineering  naturally  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  from  1841  to  18J1  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  railways  of  Scotland.  But  recognizing,  as 
he  did,  engineering  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
means  of  livelihood — viz.  "the  art  by  which  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  matter  are  made  to  serve  the  ends  of 
man  " — he  found  his  most  congenial  sphere  in  those  inves- 
tigations of  physical  facts  and  a  reduction  of  their  results 
to  practice  by  which  matter  is  made  subservient  to  the 
needs  of  man.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  his  physico- 
mathematical  researches  was  based  on  an  hypothesis  of 
*'  molecular  vortices,"  by  which  was  deduced  the  laws  of 
elasticity,  and  of  heat  as  connected  therewith  ;  by  which 
he  took  at  once  prominent  rank  as  an  original  investigator. 
His  theoretical  results,  conforming  closely  to  those  subse- 
quently obtained  experimentally  by  Regnault  and  Dr. 
lire,  were  in  their  ultimate  form  published  in  the  Philos. 
M'f>/.,  Dec,  1851  {On  the  C.mtri/tujnl  Thfonj  of  Kfustidt}/ 
ftH  applied  to  Gases  ami  Vnpora).  Important  papers  on 
kindred  subjects  succeeded  this — e.  </.  On  a  General  Law  of 
the  Transformation  of  Energi/  and  Outlines  of  the  S''ience 
of  Enertfetirs  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  masterly  exhibit  of 
what  may  be  called  the  modern  science  of  energy.  In 
185.>,  Mr.  Rankine  became  regius  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  mechanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Soon  after  taking  the  chair  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  a  series  of  manuals  for  engineering  students 
and  jiractical  men,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
monument  of  patient,  persevering,  and  skilful  original  in- 
vestigation, of  brilliant  literary  workmanship — a  monu- 
ment which  cannot  fail  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the 
memory  of  their  author.  These  manuals  are  thoroughly 
well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  .American  engineers. 
Laborious  as  were  his  occupations,  rigidly  mathematical 
as  were  the  tasks  to  which  his  mind  was  daily  subject,  he 
bad  keen  relish  for  music  and  literature,  and  was  not  only 
social,  but  convivial.  "  In  imagination,"  says  an  appreei- 
nlive  biographer.  '•  we  still  look  upon  his  manly  form  and 
listen  to  the  profound  utterances  of  the  philosopher,  or  wo 
see  him  as  one  of  the  'Red  Li<»ns  '  gathered  round  the 
Sdcial  table  after  the  sections  at  a  British  association  meet- 
ing have  adjourned  Utr  the  day  ;  and  wo  hear  him  trill 
forth  one  of  bis  atlmirable  convivial  songs,  unwilling  to 
realize  that  our  intercourse  with  him  is  at  an  end.  except 
through  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name."  U. 
at  Clasgow  Dec.  21.  1872.  J.  (1.  Barnaiid. 

Rank  of  States,  Every  State,  as  such,  has  the  prop- 
erties of  a  State  to  the  full  extent,  and  so  is  enual  to  every 
other.  Rank,  therefore,  as  far  as  States'  ripnt«  arc  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  none.  The  word  has  reference  to  the 
ctii|uetto  of  courts,  which  is  governed  by  nothing  but  cus- 
tom. In  general,  the  great  powers  take  rank  before  smaller 
ones.  Formerly,  there  were  eomplii-ated  rules  for  this,  as 
there  were  for  court-dress.  Some  of  these  are  fixed  by  the 
regulations  concerning  grades  of  ambassadors,  and  the 
relative  rank  of  ambassadors  of  the  same  grade,  which 
wore  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  at  Aix  la-Chapelle  in  1M5  and  IHI'J.  and  which  have 
now  passed  extensively  into  the  pr.ictico  of  nations. 
(Compare  tho  author's  Element*  of  Jntrrnationnl  Law, 
^  91.)  T.  D.  WooLSEr. 


Ran'som  [Fr.  ram^on],  the  name  given  to  an  agree- 
ment by  a  master  of  a  captured  vessel  with  his  captor  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  vessel  on  condition 
of  its  being  allowed  to  go  on  its  way.  safe  from  all  further 
capture  by  the  same  enemy's  vessels  or  by  those  of  its  ally. 
(See  IsTEKNATiosAL  Law,)  T.  D,  M'oouskv. 

Ran'som,  county  of  E.  Dakota,  recently  formed,  on 
Dakota  and  Cheyenne  rivers,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  roll- 
ing prairies. 

Ransom,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     P.  162-1. 

Ransom,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  T'anal  and  Lehigh  Valley  U.  U.,  and 
on  Susquehanna  River.     P.  603. 

Ransom  (MAtrnEw  W.),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  N.  0.,  in 
1S2G;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  18(7; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year:  beciune  a  planter 
and  politician:  was  attorney-general  of  North  Carolina 
1H52-55;  member  of  the  legislature  185S-60:  peace  com- 
missioner to  the  Montgomery  convention  1861;  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  Heutenant-eoloncl;  rose  (o  be 
major-general,  serving  through  the  war,  and  surrendering 
at  Appomattox  Court-house,  and  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  Jan.,  1S72,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  the  term  expir- 
ing in  1877. 

Ransom  (Thomas  Edward  Gukenfiki.d),  b.  at  Nor- 
wich. Vt..  Nov.  2i),  1834;  educated  at  Norwich  Cniversity, 
a  military  institute  presided  over  by  his  father.  Col.  True- 
man  R.  Ransom  (killed  at  Chapultepee.  .Mexico,  Sept.  13, 
1S47  ) ;  became  in  IS^l  a  civil  engineer  in  Lasalle  co..  III. ; 
was  subsequently  a  real-estate  agent  at  Chicago:  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  -Apr.,  1861  ;  was  elected  major 
of  the  1 1th  Illinois  Vols,  (three  months*  service),  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  same  regiment  on  its  reorganization 
in  July  ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  surprise  of  Charles- 
ton, Mo.,  on  the  night  of  .Aug.  lit.  when  he  was  severely 
wounded ;  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry :  was  made 
colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Donelson. 
where  he  was  again  severc)y  wounded  :  was  distinguislie<l 
at  the  battle  at  Shiloh;  became  chief  of  staff  to  iien.  Mc- 
Ciernand  and  inspector-general  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Ten- 
nessee June,  1862  ;  was  afterward  on  (Jen.  iirant's  staff  near 
A'icksburg;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  to  date  from 
Nov..  1862;  took  part  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  com- 
manding McClernand's  corps  during  that  generalV  illness  : 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  tho  knee  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Sabine  Cross-roads.  Apr.,  1S64:  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  at  the  head  of  a  division,  un'l  subse- 
quently in  command  of  the  1 7th  corps,  which  he  insisted 
upon  accompanying  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  notwithstanding 
a  painful  illness,  which  resulted  in  his  death  at  Rome.  *ia., 
Oct.  29.  1864.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  most  unques- 
tioned military  ability  and  of  estimable  per^onal  character. 

Ran'son  (Ofohck  M.).  b.  Juno  18.  IS_>0.  in  New  York  ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  July  2j.  18:{lt ;   bwame 
a  jiassed  midshipman  in  I84J).ft  lieutenant  in  IS.il.a  com- 
mander in  1863.  a  captain  in  1870;  commanded  the  Kineo 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philii*  and  Imtllc 
of  New  Orleans.  Apr.  21.  1862.  and  in  many  otlier  tri_'    , 
nients  on  Mississippi  River  iluring  tho  ci\il  war.  in   i 
which  he  wasdistinguishcd,  according  to  the  official  r«]. 
fur  •'  bravery  and  skill."  Foxhall  A.  Paukkk. 

RnntouT,  p.-tp..  Champaign  co..  III.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  tho  Havana  Rantoul  and  Easton  R.  U.«.,  has  ."• 
churches,  good  school  advantages,  several  warch.tui'f*  and 
grist-mills,  a  large  cheese- factory.  1  new^poper,  and  rhofs. 
P.  1628.  Cm)ss  A  Rri.i.oiK,  Ki>s,  "R\ntoil  News.' 

Rantoul,  tp..  Calumet  co.,  Wis.     P.  Oli. 

Rantoul  (Rooimit.  Jr.),  b.  at  Peverly.  MnM..  May  13, 
180.1:  graduated  at  Harvard  1826:  was  a  Mir  r-fu!  lawyer 
at  South  Reading,  (iloucesler,  and  RoM 
Massachusetts  legislature  1834-37,  diftii 
by  his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  <ni    •  ■ 
came  in  18;!7  a  memht'ruf  ihc  Mn- 
cation,  in  which  capacity  he  rend,  :■ 
wft«  collector  of  tho  port  «'f  Roxl^'n  L-l-   !■.  »•«■  i>j| 
U,  S.  district  attorney  1815;    lillnl  m  norlioii  of  thr 
pired  term  of  Haniel  Web-trr  in  the  ('.  S.  Smatc  I  v  I .  .:. 
which  year  he  wn-<  elected  a*  a  Frw  S-.il  Hcm.xrat  to  thr 
House  iif  Ropre!*entftliw!«,     H.  at  \Va*hinct'<n.  !»  C  .  Atip 
7.   1862.     Mr.  Rantoul  wa*  by   nalurr  b 
radical  one;  took  a  prominent  part  in  «( 

the  condition  of  the  mi      ^  ' 

was  ooiifpieutius  in  hi- 

Slave  law.     A  vidumo 

Luther  Hammon'l.  wa*  putlt.hid  »u  1>->1. 

Ranuncula'rrir,  or  rrowfool*  rffnaaam/u.  tho 
buttercup  nmun.  afford 
natural   order  of   rx"j 
markable  n-  nffordin.r 
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enous  vegetation — that  is,  forms  the  most  completely  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  simple  ideal  of  exogenous  growth. 
The  order  produces  aconite,  pjcony.  larkspur,  and  many 
handsome  garden-plants  and  medicinal  herbs,  many  of 
which  are  active  narcotic  poisons. 

Raiiz  des  Vaches  [for  the  Fr.  rnur/fi  dt-s  vticheR.  "  rows 
of  cows  ;"  tier.  Kuhreiyen],  the  name  of  the  melodies  which 
the  Swiss  herdsmen  play  upon  the  alp-horn  while  driving 
their  cows.  It  is  often  related  that  hearing  a  ranz  dcs 
vachcn  played  causes  homesickness  among  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenary troops,  and  hence  its  performance  is  not  permitted 
in  the  military  bands  of  such  corps. 

RapaTIo  (anc.  Tiffidli),  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Genoa,  E.  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  7^  miles  W.  of  Chiavari, 
on  a  small  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  situation 
of  llapallo  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  commands  one 
of  the  finest  views  on  the  Riviera.  The  neighburing  hills 
were  once  crowned  with  towers,  castles,  and  convents,  and 
here  was  the  theatre  of  many  a  conflict  between  the  Li- 
gurians  and  the  Romans  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Two  only  of  its  five  mediaeval  gates  are  still  standing. 
Remainsof  the  old  citadel,  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in 
the  seventh  century,  still  existed  in  the  fifteenth,  but  they 
have  now  disappeared.  The  churches  are  old  and  inter- 
esting, and  in  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  (consecrated  1118) 
there  is  a  very  curious  stone,  a  fragment  from  the  heathen 
temple  originally  occupying  this  site,  the  inscription  upon 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  antiqua- 
rians. In  a  private  palace  there  is  an  ancient  Greek  bas- 
relief  with  an  inscription,  said  by  Cavedoni  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  and  rarest  objects  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  Rapallo 
is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  founded  earlier  than 
Genoa.  After  the  Lombard  devastation  it  rose  again  to 
importance,  and  as  an  independent  republic  including 
several  of  the  neighboring  towns  it  often  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Saracens,  the  Pisans.  the  Romans,  the  Venetians, 
but  was  at  last  forced  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Genoa,  by 
which  republic  it  was  finally  absorbed.  There  is  now  some 
activity  in  the  harbor  of  Rapallo,  considerable  shipbuild- 
ing is  going  on,  there  are  several  soap  and  candle  factories 
in  the  town,  and  large  quantities  of  lace  are  made  by  the 
women.     P.  10,400. 

Rape.     See  Jurispritdence,  Medical. 

Rape  [Lat.  rapa,  a  "turnip  "],  the  Brassien  napiis,  a 
jilant  of  the  order  Cruciferaae,  and  closely  related  to  the 
Swedish  turnip  and  colza,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished most  easily  by  the  fact  that  its  young  leaves  are 
smooth.  The  navew  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  rape. 
Rape  is  largely  raised  in  Europe  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds. 
Its  stalks  are  valuable  forage,  and  are  good  to  plough  un- 
der for  manure.  Its  oil-cake  is  used  os  sheep-food  and  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  oil  is  used  for  machinery,  for  lighthouse 
lamps,  etc.,  and  the  seed  is  fed  to  cage-birds. 

Rape-Seed  Oil,  See  Oils,  by  Prop.  C.F.  Chandler, 
Pn.  1).,  M.  D..  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Raph'ael  [It.  liafaello],  called,  in  full,  Raffaello 
Sauzio  da  Urbino,-  by  common  consent  the  prince  of 
painters,  his  name  almost  a  synonym  for  perfection  in  his 
art.  b.  at  Urbino,  a  ducal  city  of  Umbria,  Italy,  Apr.  6, 
14S.T.J-  His  father's  name  was  Giovanni  Santi,  an  artist 
of  repute,  and  also  known  as  a  poet.  The  mother's  name 
was  Magia  Ciarla.  She  died  in  1491,  when  Raphael  was 
eight  years  old.  Raphael's  first  master  was  his  father,  nor 
until  Santi's  death  in  1494  did  he  have  any  other  in- 
structor.    In   1494,  Luca  SignorelU  visited   Urbino,   and 

*His  name  is  variously  spelled,  but  we  have  adopted  the  form 
more  commonly  accepted  by  English  writers.  The  French  also 
write  it  so,  but  the  Germans  generally  follow  the  Italians  In 
substituting  the  /for  the  ph.  Raphael  himself  wrote  his  name 
Enphael  and  Rafnele,  according  to  Mr.  Denuistoun  (Dukes  of 
Urbino,  vol.  ii.  p.  210),  who  says  that  he  prefers  the  latter  form, 
though  he  employs  another — viz.  Rajpiele.  He  informs  us  that 
Riiffndle  was  a  corruption  introduced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
hut  it  is  of  course  no  more  a  corruption  than  the  one  invented 
by  Mr.  Dennistoun.  The  name  of  Sanzio  is  said  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Bcmbo  from  the  name  of  Raphael's  father — Santi 
or  Satxzi — a  patronymic  formed  from  Sante,  the  name  of  Santi's 
father.  Vasari,  pei'haps  to  flatter  Raphael,  writes  it  "  rfe'  Santi." 
Rapliael  is  sometimes  called,  rather  affectedly,  the  Urbinate,  and 
the  cjiithet  "divine"  is  often  added  to  his  name. 

fThis  is  now  the  accepted  date.  Vasari  and  those  who  have 
fiillnwiii  him  were  probably  wrong  in  saying  that  Uaiihai.'I  wus 
horn  nn  ( Muxi-Friday.  Vasari  seems  to  have  conclml''<l  tli;it  li,> 
cause  Unphacldied  on  Good-Friday,  1520,  and  because  he  ilit-d  un 
theanniversaryof  his  birthday,  he  must  tlierefore  have  bcLMi  born 
on  a  Good-Friday,  which  in  1483,  however,  fell  on  Mar.  2S.  But 
Renibo,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend  and  caused  to 
be  set  up  over  his  tomh,  says  that  he  lived  exactly  thirty-seven 
years,  day  for  dm/,  and  that  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  8th  Ides  of  April.  The  8th  Ides  of  April  is  the  6th  of 
the  month,  which  in  1520  was  Good-Friday.  It  seems  conclusive, 
then,  that  the  word  "anniversary"  must  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  month,  and  not  to  the  movable  feast  which 
happened  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  artist's  death. 


the  next  year  Timoteo  della  Vite  came  there,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  having  como  under  the  influence  of 
either  of  these  artists.  In  1495  he  was  placed  by  his  guard- 
ian and  i>aternal  uncle,  Bartolommco.  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Simone  di  Battista  Ciarla,  in  the 
studio  of  Pietro  Vannucci.  called  "  II  Perugino  "  from  his 
living  at  Perugia.  With  him  Raphael  stayed  until  1504, 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had,  however,  some- 
what withdrawn  from  the  studio  as  early  as  1500,  when  ho 
went  to  Citta  di  Castello — it  has  been  said  with  the  intention 
of  setting  up  for  himself.  While  with  Perugino  he  had  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  his  master's  instruction,  and  the  few  pic- 
tures we  have  of  this  period  show  him  to  have  been  a  docile 
and  sympathetic  pupil.  The  Ilesurrcftion  of  Christ,  now  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  two  small  pictures  of  the  archangels 
Michael  and  Raphael,  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  be- 
long to  this  time.  While  in  Citta  di  Castello  he  paid  (in  1502) 
a  flying  visit  to  Siena,  where  Pinturicchio  was  painting  the 
frescoes  in  the  cathedral  library.  The  story  that  Raphael 
assisted  him  in  these  frescoes  is  not  now  believed.  Raphael 
made,  however,  a  drawing  from  the  fine  but  mutilated  an- 
tique group  of  the  three  Graces  recently  discovered  there, 
from  which  drawing  he  made  in  1506  the  picture  belonging 
to  Lord  Ward.  In  150o  ho  painted  the  Corowitinn  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Connestabile  Madonna, 
painted  for  Count  Staffa.  constable  of  Perugia,  which  until 
1S71.  when  it  was  sold  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  had  always 
remained  iu  the  house  for  which  it  was  painted.  To  this 
time  also  belongs  the  Dream  of  a  Young  Knight,  in  the 
British  National  Gallery.  In  1504  he  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he  painted  for  the  church 
of  San  Francisco  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Perugino,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Caen.  Normandy,  but  the  changes  in  the  architecture 
of  the  temple,  and  the  grace  and  sweetness  given  to  the 
figures  and  heads  in  Raphael's  picture,  make  it  essentially 
his  own.  In  this  same  year  we  find  Raphael  revisiting 
Urbino,  where  he  painted  the  Christ  on  th:  Mount  ofOUcva 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Fuller-Maitland,  Esq..  and  also 
the  two  small  pictures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  be- 
longing to  the  Louvre.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  he  went 
to  Florence  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  gon- 
falonier Soderini  from  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  Here  he 
found  a  fuller,  richer  life  awaiting  him,  and  made  his  en- 
trance for  the  first  time  into  the  society  of  a  great  city,  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  head  of  Northern  Italy.  He  re- 
mained at  Florence,  with  the  exception  of  short  stays  at 
Perugia.  Urbino,  and  perhaps  at  Bologna,  from  1504  to 
1508.  During  these  four  years  his  talent  reached  its  full 
maturity,  and  in  our  time  there  is  a  strong  opinion  that  he 
never  surpassed  in  beauty  of  execution,  depth,  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  some  of  the  pictures  painted  in  what  is  called  by 
distinction  his  "  Florentine  manner."  In  the  first  months 
of  his  residence  he  appears  to  have  hesitated  to  enter  the 
.society  of  the  famous  men — Michel  Angclo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  chief  among  them — who  were  at  that  time  in 
Florence.  He  preferred  the  society  of  younger  men,  though 
he  was  also  strongly  drawn  to  Fra  Bartolommeo  by  a  sym- 
pathy no  doubt  with  his  religious  feeling  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  for  Raphael  came  to  Florence  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  mysticism  of  the  region  where  he  had  been 
born  and  bred:  nor  did  he  ever  indeed  entirely  forsake  it. 
Yet  the  style  of  Bartolommeo  had  been  formed  on  nther 
models,  and  he  was  able,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  Raphael's  manner  without  forcing  him  into  wholly 
new  ways  of  thinking.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Taddeo  Taddei,  at  whose  learned  table  he  met  an  iw- 
complished  society,  and  by  whom  he  was  later  introduced 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Italy — to 
Castiglione,  Bibbiena,  and  Bembo.  He  studied  the  fres- 
coes of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  and  the  an- 
tiques which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  collected  in  the 
gardens  of  San  Marco.  But  during  the  years  1504  and 
1505  he  painted  few  pictures  of  importance,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  Madonna  of  the  grand  duke,  in  the  Pitti,  a 
small  Madonna  belonging  to  Lord  Cowper  at  Panshanger, 
and  a  picture  painted  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  at  Perugia.  The  subject  of  the  main 
picture  is  the  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  infant 
St.  John,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Dorothea.  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  In  1505  he  painted  at  Perugia,  in  the  church  of 
San  Severe,  a  fresco  which  is  of  imj)ortance,  as  its  com- 
position was  almost  textually  repeated  by  the  artist  in  his 
great  fresco  of  the  Dinputf,  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents 
the  Trinity,  with  saints  and  angels.  In  1521.  the  year 
after  Raphael's  death,  Perugino  painted  a  .'sort  of  predella 
to  this  fresco — six  saints,  three  on  either  side  of  a  central 
niche.  From  1506  to  the  end  of  1508,  Raphael  painted 
some  of  his  most  important  works — the  portraits  of  Agnolo 
Doni  and  his  wife,  in  the  Pitti ;  the  Portrait  tf  a  Lady,  in 
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the  "  Tribune  "  of  the  Uffizi ;  the  Holy  Family  of  the  Palm, 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ellesmere;  the  Madwna  of  the 
Cum  Temp!,  in  the  Munich  (iallory;  llie  Mriduiiiin  o/  the 
Goldfinch,  in  the  Tffizi ;  the  Orleans  MiidmuHi,  belonging 
to  M.  Delcssert;  the  portrait  of  himself,  in  the  Uffizi;  the 
Three  Gniees,  belonging  to  Lord  Ward;  ft.  Caihiirine  of 
Alcj-ondriu,  in  the  National  (Jallcry;  the  Entombment,  of 
the  Borghese  (Jallcry;"  the  Miulonna  of  the  Yell,  in  the 
Louvre;  the  /'iinahauijer  Mudunna,  belonging  to  Lord 
C'owper ;  the  Madonna  of  the  Uata  Colonnu,  at  Berlin ; 
the  Jlelle  Jardiniere,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Canopy 
(Balrlachino),  in  the  Pitti.  In  September  of  the  year 
131)8.  Ra)iliael  appears  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  summoned 
by  Pope  .lulius-  II.,  who  was  of  the  dueal  house  of  Urbino, 
at  the  instigation  of  Bramante,  a  compatriot  and  friend  of 
Kaphael.  The  work  he  was  sent  for  to  undertake  was  the 
decoration  of  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  Vatican.  From 
1508  to  1511,  Kaphael  was  engaged  in  painting  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  .Signature  (Cayncra  della  Sir/nalnra).  On  the 
four  walls  of  this  room  he  painted  four  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  intellectual  activity — Theology,  Philosophy,  Ju- 
risprudence, and  Poetry.  On  one  side  is  the  IJinpnte 
coitcerninff  the  Snerament ;  over  it  is  Theology,  and  in 
the  angle  at  the  left,  Adam  and  Ere.  Opposite  this  is 
the  School  of  Athena,  with  Philosophy  above  it.  and  a 
female  figure  in  the  angle  looking  at  a  starry  globe,  who 
pcrh,a])S  represents  Astronomy.  Over  the"  window  at 
one  end  of  the  room  is  Mount  Parnassus  with  .Apollo,  the 
Muses,  and  the  poets,  among  them  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Dante,  with  two  other  subjects  in  i/risaille  at  the  sides  of 
the  window — Alejrander  collectintf  the  ]Vorhn  of  Homer  and 
Auf/nstnn  forbiddiii't  the  Destruction  of  the  yEneid.  Above 
is  Poetry,  and  in  the  nn^]e,  Apollo  and  Morsyaa.  Over  the 
other  window  is  an  allegory  of  Truth  between  Tem]ieranee 
and  Strength,  the  whole  symbolizing  .lurisprudencc.  with 
two  pictures  at  the  sides — JuHtinian  ijirimj  hit  /h'f/ests  to 
'J'riboniannt :  and  Grei/ory  IX.  pnblithiii;;  the  DecretaU. 
Above  is  Justice,  and  in  the  angle  The  Jialijment  of  Solo- 
mon. The  /'arnasun/t  and  the  Jnriiiprndenee  were  painted 
in  1511.  In  the  same  year  Raphael  painted  the  portrait 
of  Julius  II..  now  in  the  Pitti.  a  portrait  of  hiin,self,  now 
lost,  but  known  by  repetitions,  together  with  the  I'ortrait 
of  a  Yonufj  Man  leaniny  hit  head  upon  hit  hand,  in  the 
Louvre,  once  thought  to  be  his  own  portrait.  Three  im- 
portant Mailonnat  of  this  year  are  the  Gnrrn'j/i.  the  .Maiton 
d'AIhe,  and  the  Madonna  di  Ftdiyno.  In  1512,  Kaphael 
painted  the  portrait  of  Bindo  Altoviti.  tiie  Fornarina  of 
the  **  Tribune,"  the  firidf/eicater  Madonna,  and  the  Virgin 
of  the  Fith.  In  the  next  two  years  he  was  again  busy  at 
the  Vatican.  In  1512  ho  ]iainted  thechamber  called  "The 
Heliodorus"  from  his  own  fresco,  one  of  four  representing 
the  power  of  the  Church.  First,  he  painteil  the  Heliodorm 
chatted  from  the  Temple,  and  above  it,  Moten  and  the  linrninfj 
Jintth.      Opposite  it,  St.  John  arreHtintj  the  March  of  Attila, 

and  over  it,  Noah  learintj  the  Arlc.  *Over  one  window.  The 
Mftts  at  liolticna  ;  above,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.  Over 
the  opposite  window,  St,  Feter  delircred  from  Prison,  with, 
above  it.  Jacob'g  Vision.  In  Feb.,  151.3.  when  he  had  just 
finished  the  Mass  at  Holsena  and  the  //f.7i'o<A</-H«.  Julius  II. 
died,  and  the  rest  of  the  chamber  was  painted  under  Leo 
X..  his  successor.  In  loll.  Kajdiael  was  made  architect-in- 
chief  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  by  a  ])a])al  brief  dated  -Aug. 
1.  In  this  year  be  painted  the  l'r<ii>hets  and  Sibyls  of  the 
church  of  (hir  La<ly  o{  Peace  in  Home.  The  Sibyls  were 
paintCil  by  his  own  hand — the  J'rophets,  by  Timoteo  della 
N'ite  after  his  designs.  He  also  painted  the  Galatea  of  the 
Farnesina  Palace,  the  St.  Cecilia  of  the  Bologna  Gallery, 
and  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Pitti.  From  1514  to 
1517  he  was  again  at  work  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  paint- 
ed The  Fire  in  the  Boryo.  The  other  subjects  in  this  i-oom 
{called  after  this  fresco)  arc  not  from  Kaplnicl's  hand, 
though  the  designs  no  doubt  were.  In  15!li  he  painted 
the  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family, 
church  of  S.  JI.  del  Pojiolo.  and  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican. 
From  1515-lfi,  Kaphael  made  the  designs  for  the  tapestries 
intended  to  surround  the  Sistino  Chapel.  Seven  of  the 
cartoons  ronuiin.  and  are  one  of  the  great  possessions  of 
Kngland.  To  t5U>  belong  the  Madonna  della  Sryjiula, 
Pitti  ;  the  Madonna  of  the  Candelabra  ;  the  Viri/in  of  the 
Cloth,  Munich  ;  Lo  Spasimo  and  the  Madonna  called  The 
J'earl,  both  at  Madrid.     In  151?  the  great  St.  Michel  of  the 


Ings.    The  beaut, ,».  .,i,>.. — .,  - 

vent  of  S.  Onofrio  in  Klon-nce,  which  is  genernlly  Im'H*-.... 
be  by  Raphael,  is  dated  I-Vk",.  Authi.rilb'^  arc  dlslifrecl  nli. 
Jt,  some  giving  it  to  Pinturiccbio. 


Louvre  was  painted,  and  in  1518  the  Holy  Family  of  Francis 
I.,  also  in  the  Louvre.  Both  these  are  signed  and  dated.  To 
this  year  belong  also  (he  .SV.  Marijarei  of  the  Louvre,  the  i."r- 
trait  of  Leo  X.  in  the  Pitii,  the  portrait  of  Joanna  of  Aragon 
in  the  Louvre,  the  fresco  of  Psyche  in  the  Farnesina.  the 
V  lolm-I'layer  of  the  Sciarra  Palace,  and  the  St.  John  /lau- 
tist  of  the  I  ffizi.  The  famous  .!>V.(iii<-  Madonna,  painted  in 
this  year  for  the  church  of  St.  Sixtus  at  Piaccnin.  now  in 
Dresden,  was.  all  things  considered,  his  grealeswatbievc- 
ment.  In  151'J,  Raphael  made  some  of  the  designs  f„r  the 
Hall  of  Constantino  in  the  Vatican,  but  died  before  the 
frescoes  were  commenced. 

The  last  work  of  KaphaePs  life,  and  the  one  on  whieli  ho 
was  still  employed  when  be  was  taken  with  his  mortal  ill- 
ness, was  the  Transfi.jnraiio.,,  nun-  in  the  Vatican.  It  was 
finished  by  (liulio  Romano.  Raphael  die.l  of  a  malarial  fever 
Apr.  (J.  1520,  on  a  Good-Friday,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  ( Life,  by  tiuatremcre  de  guincy  ;  Life  and 
U'ociii.  by  J.D.  Passavant;  K\ig,\Kr,  History  of  Italian  An  ; 

Charles  CK-ment,  Michel  Amjelo,  Letaiardo,  and  U.ipha.l  ; 

and  Vasari,  whose  Life,  eorreetcd  by  the  notes  of  later  c.ui- 
mentators,  is.  after  all,  the  best.)  Ulare.\<  b  Cixik. 

Ra'phnll  (Mounts  Ja(yib).  Ph.  D.,  b.  of  Jewish  parent- 
age at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  in  Sept..  1793;  educated  in  the 
Jewish  college  at  Copenhagen  and  in  England  :  studied  ut 
the  University  of  Gicssen  1821-21:  settled  in  Kngland 
1825;  began  in  ISIil  the  publication  of  the  Hebmr  Itrricr, 
the  first  English  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
race:  went  in  KSIO  to  .^yria  as  secretary  to  the  chief  rabbi 
of  England  to  investigate  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews; 
aided  Dr.  Sola  in  bis  translation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Mishna  ;  became  rabbi  of  the  Uirniingbam  .synagogue 
1841;  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  nail.. nal 
school;  defended  Judaism  by  his  writings  and  lectures; 
supported  Baron  Rothschild  in  his  successful  candi.la.-y 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  settled  in  New  Vork  as  pa«lur  of 
the  '•  Great  Synagogue  or  IJnai  Jesburun"  1849,  whicli  po- 
sition ho  retained  until  his  death,  June  23,  IHIis.  Among 
his  numerous  works  were  translations  from  Maimonides 
and  the  Pentateuch,  and  The  I'ostlliblicl  History  of  the 
J:ics  (2  vols..  Xew  Vork,  185l>;  new  cd.  18tl6j. 

Ua'iiliii,  tp..  Lancaster  co..  Pa.     V.  S48.3. 

Kapidiiii',  tp..  Blue  Earth  eo.,  Minn.     P.  449. 

Rapidan,  t|i.,  Madison  co.,  Va.,  on  Kupidan  River. 
P.  2,300. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  p.-r.  in  the  village  of  Rapidan. 
Culpepcrco..  Va..oii  Orange  .Alexandria  and  .\lana.>^a>  R.  R. 

Rapidan'  Rivor  rises  by  several  head-streams  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Ri.lge.  an.l  tlows  between  Green  an.l  Or- 
ange cos.  on  its  right,  and  Madison  and  Culpeper  on  its 
left  hand.  Ten  miles  above  Fredericksburg  it  joins  tbo 
Kappubannoek.  after  a  course  of  80  miles. 

Rapides',  parish  of  W.  Louisiana,  on  Sabine  River. 
which  separates  it  from  Texas,  and  traverse*!  by  Re<l  aii<l 
Calcasieu  rivers,  has  a  level  surface  covere.j  with  |»ine  for- 
ests, and  produces  consiilerable  <juantities  of  ei.tt'in.  sugar, 
and  corn.  Cap.  .Alexandria.  Area,  about  20UU  sq.  m.  P. 
18.015. 

Rapidps',  tp..  Halifax  eo.,  N.  C.     V.  2574. 

Rapid  River,  tp.,  Kalkaska  co..  Mich.     P.  424. 

Rapitl^,  tp.,  Linn  co..  la.,  on  Cedar  River.  P.  (rx- 
clu^iveof  Ce.lar  Rapi.ls),  IOI!,S. 

Rapids  and  Cataracts.   SccrATAn*iTs  axdRai-iiw. 

Ra'picr,  a   straight   swor.l   without  edge,  some  three 

feet   long,  and   use.!  for  a  .Iress-swt.rd  on  slatt .•..'i.-n-. 

It  is  also  employe.l  by  .liieitists.  The  thrust  and  lunge  are 
its  only  en'eclivo  inctjiods  of  offcnsivo  use. 

Rapin-Thoyrns'  (  Paii.).  b.  nl  Castres,  drpartmrnl 
of  Tarn.  France.  .Mar.  25.  ll'iSI  ;  stuilied  tlr^l  law  ;  thru  en- 
tered the  army,  but  was  eoiiipelled  to  leave  France  in  If.si, 
being  a  Calvinist.  on  the  Rex  oention  of  the  Edict  of  Niinirt ; 
went  to  llollanil :  j. lined  William  of  Orange  :  fought  in  the 
battle  of  the  Hoyne:  became  tutor  t..  th.-  Inl;.-  "f  Pirtlinil. 
but  left  Englanii  in  1 707.  and  sellleil  • 
whore  ho  d.  .May  10.1725.    Hi- //..(... 

the  Hague.  1724t  was  translated  into  ^.•.^.^.- .i 

by  X.  Tin.lal. 

Rapp  (Gkobcik).  b.  In  Wilrlemberu,  ticrinanr,  in  1770; 
founde.l  in  early  manhood  o  roiiiuiunialie  rrligioua  «••.>■ 
cialinn  inten.leil  to  restore  the  praclieeo  of  the  primilitr 
Christian  Cbundi  ;  came  into  wnllid  Mith  the  ■ulb'.iiiir> 
of  bis  native  eounlry:  einigr»tr.l  I.,  the  1.  S.  in  IM'::  mib 
a  number  of  bis  Bs«oci«le« ;  settled  on  C..nci|urnr"ihg 
Creek.  Ilutlcr  eo,.  Pa.,  where  Ihry  founilr«l  the  lo»n  of 
llarin..nv;  engaged  sueeessfillly  in  nffrieulturo  an.l  m«nu- 
faetures.  an.l  rein.ive.l  in  1M5  i 
Wabash  Itiier.  hid.,  nn.l  boili 

\,..V     |!.,r„...t,\  i   ll.'     iL.llMoO 
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in  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  lands  were  sold  in  1824  to 
Robert  Owen,  by  whom  the  socialistic  experiment  was  tried 
on  another  basis.  Rapp  and  his  followers  removed  to 
Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  founded  the  town  of  Economy  (now 
Harmony)  on  the  bank  of  Allegheny  River,  17  miles  N.  W. 
of  Pittsburg,  where  the  community  still  exists  in  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  condition,  occupying  itself  with  ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures, 
and  deserving  esteem  for  strict  morality  and  the  promotion 
of  education.     Rapp  d.  at  Economy  Aug,  7,  1S47. 

Rapi)  (Jean),  Count,  b.  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  Apr.  20, 
1772;  entered  the  army  in  17S8;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Dcssaix  in  179-t  and  to  Bonaparte  in  ISOO  ;  became  brig- 
adier-general in  1804,  and  general  of  division  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz ;  was  appointed  governor  of  Bantzic, 
and  held  the  city  in  1S13  for  twelve  months  against  the 
Prussians  and  Russians;  joined  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days;  retired  to  Switzerland  after  the  second 
restoration;  returneii  in  1818  to  France.  D.  Nov.  8, 
1821,  on  his  estate.  Rheinweiler,  in  Baden.  His  Memoirea 
were  published  in  1S23;  he  has  also  given  a  description  of 
the  siege  of  Dantzic. 

Uappahaii'nock,  county  of  N.  E.  Virginia,  extending 
from  Rappahannock  River  on  the  E.  to  the  Blue  Ridge  on 
the  AV.,  consists  largely  of  ranges  of  hills  affording  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  the 
staples  being  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Washington. 
Area,  250  sfj.  m.     P.  8261. 

Rappahaii'iiock,  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Va.     P.  3208. 

Rappahannock,  tp.,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Nov.  7,  1803.     P.  3132. 

Rappahannock  River  rises  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  near  the  N.  W.  border  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va., 
and  flows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  generally  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Potomac,  reaching  Chesapeake  Bay  through  a  broad 
estuary.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  Rapidan.  At  its  rapids 
at  Fredericksburg  a  fine  dam  has  been  constructed,  afford- 
ing extensive  water-power.  Below  Fredericksburg  it  is  a 
noble  tidal  streiim,  the  navigation  of  which  is  important. 
Above  the  dam  it  has  been  canalized  for  35  miles.  It  is 
some  2o0  miles  in  total  length. 

Rap'pen  [a  local  namo  for  the  raven,  whose  head  it 
bore],  a  Swiss  coin  worth  one  centime  in  French  money. 
It  is  made  of  copper,  and  was  first  struck  at  Freiburg. 

Rapp's  Barren,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ark.     P.  480. 

Rar'itan,  a  river  in  New  Jersey,  rising  in  two  branches 
in  Morris  co.,  flowing  S.  E.  through  Somerset  and  Hunter- 
don COS.,  and  falling  into  Raritan  Baj'  at  Perth  Amboy. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size  as  far  as 
New  Brunswick. 

Rar'itan,  p. -v.,  Bedford  tp.,  Henderson  co.,  111.  P.  201. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.     P.  36.34. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Miiiaiesex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3-lGO. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3-14-3. 

Raritan,  p. -v.,  Bridgcwator  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Raritan  River  and  New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.,  1  mile 
W.  of  Somerville.     P.  lOO'J. 

Rash,  a  popular  name  for  the  acute  exanthematous  or 
eruptive  diseases,  or  more  frequently  for  the  eruption 
itself  which  attends  such  diseaye^.  Nettle  rash  or  urtica- 
ria, scarlet  rash  (roseola),  and  canker  rash  (scarlet  fever) 
are  the  diseases  generally  called  by  this  name,  which, 
though  convenient  for  nursery  use.  is  of  no  scientific  value, 
for  the  diseases  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other. 

Rask  (Rasmu-s  Christian),  b.  at  Brendekilde,  near 
Odense,  in  the  island  of  F'unen,  Denmark,  Nov.  22,  1787; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  even  while 
a  schoolboy  occupied  himself  with  linguistic  researches. 
In  1808,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  ho  published  his 
Introduction  to  the  Stndtf  of  the  Icclandir  Ldiii/iiar/e,  which, 
together  with  his  edition  of  the  Et/dns  (1817).  the  first 
critical  and  complete  one  ever  published,  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  Icelandic  literature  and  language. 
In  1813  he  began  his  extensive  travels,  which  lasted  to 
1S23.  He  spent  first  two  years  in  Iceland,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  celebrated  Researches  voncernincj  the  Oritjhi 
of  the  Icelandic  Lfrnijuarfe,  in  which  the  first  observations 
of  the  transpositions  of  sounds  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
were  given  to  the  world.  He  next  spent  one  year  in  Stock- 
holm, where  he  published  a  grammar  of  theAnglo-Saxon 
language  and  studied  Finnish,  and  then,  in  1817,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  St.  Petersburg  to  Astrakhan,  through  Persia, 
and  to  India,  which  he  traversed  in  its  whole  length,  re- 
turning home,  by  Ceylon,  in  1823.  He  brought  to  Copen- 
hagen a  great  number  of  rare  manuscripts  belonging  to 
Hindoo  literature,  and  which  are  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  library ;  but  incomparably  greater 


was  the  wealth  of  knowledge  which  he  carried  within  him- 
self, being  master  now  of  most  of  the  languages  composing 
the  Indo-(jcrmanic  family,  from  the  English  to  the  Mant- 
choo.  But  his  health  was  broken,  and  the  results  of  his 
enormous  linguistic  acquisitions  were  fragmentary.  He 
wrote  essays  on  the  Zend  language;  the  genuineness  of  the 
Zend-AvesUi,  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  chronol- 
ogy, and  gave  grammars  of  tbe  Cingalese,  Frisian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Spanish  languages.  His  richest  and  most  orig- 
inal work  is  his  Intrudiiction  to  a  S'cicntijic  Orthography 
of  the  Daninh  Lamjumje  (1S2G),  a  book  in  which  he  gave 
to  the  science  of  comparative  philology  a  new  and  power- 
ful impulse,  and  in  which  he  foreshadowed  many  ideas 
which  later  efforts  have  established  as  truths.  D.'in  Co- 
penhagen Nov.  14,  1832. 

Raskorniks.  The  Raskolniks  of  Russia  arc  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ra8k6l',  or  "  schism,"  the  namo  being  derived 
from  raskolot'j  to  "cleave."  The  schism  dates  officially 
from  the  year  1660.  During  the  long  period  of  the  Mon- 
gol yoke  numerous  errors  crept  into  the  ritual  and  litur- 
gical books  of  the  Russian  Church.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  an  attempt  to  correct  them  was  made 
by  Maxim  the  Greek,  an  Albanian  monk  from  Mount 
Athos,  who  was  invited  to  Moscow  in  1518  by  the  czar 
Vassily  Ivanovich,  but  it  proved  fruitless.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Alexis  Mik- 
hailovich,  the  patriarch  Nikon  introduced  numerous  re- 
forms. Greek  and  Slavonic  MSS.  were  callceicd.  monks 
were  summoned  from  Mount  Athos  and  Byzantium,  the 
Slavonic  versions  were  compared  with  the  Greek  originals, 
interpolations  were  effaced,  and  the  corrected  liturgies, 
having  been  printed,  were  adopted  by  a  council.  But  the 
reforms  were  met  by  great  opposition,  which  became  an 
organized  resistance.  Nikon  himself  fell,  but  the  council 
which  deposed  him  in  May,  1667,  confirmed  his  reforms. 
From  that  time  the  schism  in  the  Russian  Church  became 
established,  and  it  still  remains  uncured.  The  Raskolniks 
objected  to  the  alterations  in,  and  the  printing  of,  the 
church-books,  to  the  form  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the  meth- 
od of  signing  the  cross  adopted  by  the  authorities,  to  the 
double  instead  of  triple  repetition  of  the  hallelujah  in  the 
church  service,  and  to  various  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance. Thence  they  took  the  name  of  Stnroobri^idtn, 
or  Old  Ritualists  (from  «/(7/-)/, '•  old,"  and  o/>)'j'rif/.  "  arite") ; 
but,  as  they  professed  to  be  the  preservers  of  old  faith,  as 
well  as  of  old  rites,  they  called  themselves  also  Starovcri/, 
or  Old  Believers  (from  rera,  "  faith  ").  When  Peter  I.  in- 
troduced his  reforms  into  Russia  the /^o*/.o/  waxed  stronger, 
its  old  religious  opposition  being  fortified  by  a  political 
resistance  to  the  new  ideas  imported  from  the  West.  Mus- 
covite conservatism  objected  to  the  census,  to  military  con- 
scription, to  shaving,  to  giving  up  the  national  dress.  The 
Raskolniks  denounced  Peter  as  Antichrist,  and  some  of 
their  descendants  have  always  maintained  a  like  horror  of 
his  successors  and  thc'ir  government.  Peter  I.  vainly  en- 
deavored to  crush  their  opposition.  Since  his  time  their 
treatment  has  fluctuated.  Peter  III.  was  their  avowed 
protector,  and  some  of  their  sects  regard  him  as  still  alive 
and  destined  to  appear  as  their  Messiah.  Catharine  II. 
treated  them  leniently  for  a  time,  granting  them  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  Ediuovertsy,  or  **  Like-Believers,"  and 
allowing  them  to  retain  their  old  ritual.  But  after  the 
insurrection  of  Pugachef,  an  outbreak  of  schismatic  and 
rebellious  fury,  they  met  with  less  favor.  Paul  and  Alex- 
ander I.  showed  them  much  leniency  in  the  earlj'  part  of 
their  reigns.  Nicholas  in  vain  tried  severer  measures. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  advances  were  made  to  them 
by  the  Poles  and  the  Russian  socialists,  but  the  only  re- 
sult was  the  installation  in  1846,  at  Belokrinitsa  in  Bu- 
kovina,  of  a  Raskolnik  metropolitan,  Ambrose,  formerly 
metropolitan  of  Bosnia.  His  successor,  Cyril,  visited 
Moscow  in  1S63,  and  there  held  a  Raskolnik  council-gen- 
eral. But  just  then  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out.  and 
the  Old  Believers  sent  him  away  and  addressed  to  the 
throne  an  assurance  of  loyal  devotion.  They  were  re- 
warded by  tolerant  measures,  and  since  that  time  large 
concessions  have  been  made  to  them.  Up  to  Oct.,  1874, 
their  marriages,  as  a  general  rule,  were  not  legal,  the  law 
recognizing  religious  marriages  only,  and  all  marriage 
registers  being  kept  by  priests  of  the  established  Cliureh. 
But  now  special  registers  for  the  Raskolniks  are  kept  by 
the  police,  and  their  inarriages  are  legalized. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Raskolniks. 
The  last  official  census,  that  of  1871.  admits  1,01)3, 452,  but 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  lO.OOO.OOit  really  exist.  What 
appears  certain  is  that  they  form  the  most  industrious, 
honest,  and  sober  portion  of  the  Russian  community. 
They  belong  exclusively  to  *'  Great  Russia,"  and  are  chiefly 
found  among  the  most  energetic  of  the  Russian  people. 
Those  in  Poland,  Livonia.  Little  Russia,  and  White  Rus- 
sia are  all  colonists  from  Great  Russia.     Everywhere  they 
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evince  a  truly  Russian  faculty  of  organization,  forming 
reaJily  into  communities  ruled  by  practical  systems  of 
Bclf-govcruuient.  At  a  very  early  period  they  split  into 
two  great  bodies— the  Popov ttft/,  or  "  Priestly,"  and  the  IJcz- 
popf)vt>ii/,or'*  Priestless  "(from />»•::,"  without," and  pop,'' a, 
jiriest").  The  former  were  obliged  to  depend  for  their 
priests  upon  fugitive  "popes"  from  the  establishment; 
the  latter  dispensed  with  the  services  of  ecclesiastics,  using 
those  of  elders  instead.  For  about  a  century  neither  body 
possessed  any  legalized  establishments,  but  about  1 77 1. 
after  the  great  plague  of  Moscow,  each  branch  was  allowed 
to  build  in  the  capital  a  cemetery  with  a  church  and  con- 
vent, and  these  still  exist  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kas- 
kol.  In  addition  to  the  main  body  «f  the  Kaskolniks. 
under  their  various  names  of  "Old  Believers,"  "Old  Kit- 
ualists,"  or  "Like-Believers,"  tlie  Raskol  comprises  a 
number  of  minor  sects,  mostly  of  foreign  origin.  Some  of 
these  are  respectable,  such  as  the  Motokane  (said  to  be  so 
called  from  ni'tlnkC,  "milk,"  because  they  do  not  abstain 
during  fasts  from  milk  and  its  products)  and  tho  StunrlintH 
(from  the  German  Stunde),  both  of  which  bodies  hold  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  Protestant  doctrines.  Tho  Dukho- 
bortsif,  or  "  spirit-wrestlors,"  seem  to  have  been  originally 
harmless  mystics,  but  they  afterward  changed  their  cha- 
racter, and  were  in  consequence  mostly  transferred  to  tho 
Caucasus.  But  some  of  the  sects  aro  of  a  terrible  nature. 
The  worst  have  either  been  crushed  by  the  police  or  uro 
but  rarely  met  with,  such  as  the  Ih-touhi/t>t}/,  or  "  child-kill- 
ers," who  put  new-born  babes  to  death  in  order  to  ensure 
their  salvation,  or  the  Dnfi-hilshchiki,  v/ho  kill  their  friends 
anti  relatives  when  ill,  or  the  S'>Ji'/fitrfi/,  who  commit  sui- 
cide by  means  of  fire.  Only  one  of  the  noxious  sects  flou- 
rishes to  any  extent.  It  is  illegal,  but  still  it  exists.  It  is 
that  of  the  S/ropt^jf,  or  "self-mutilators,"  a  set  of  gloomy 
fanatics  greatly  addicted  to  money-getting.  (Tho  best  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  independently  of  works  in  Rus- 
sian, is  contained  in  Leroy-Beaulieu's  Empire  den  Tmn-/i, 
published  in  the  Rfvite  den  Deux  Mondes  ;  Dean  Stanley's 
Enetern  Chiirrh  ;  llaxthausen's  Jiussimi  Empire  ;  and  the 
histories  of  tho  Russian  Church  by  i^Iuravief  and  Filaret, 
archbishop  of  Tchernigof.)  W.  R.  S.  Rai.ston. 

Raso'res  [Lat.  i-adere,  to  "  scratch  "],  an  order  of  birds, 
including  those  which  have  strong  feet,  provided  with  ob- 
tuse chiws  for  scratching  up  grains,  etc.,  and  the  upper 
mandible  vaulted,  with  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membra- 
nous space  at  its  base,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale. 

Rasp'bcrry  [so  named  because  tho  stalk  raupa  the 
hand],  the  common  name  of  those  species  oi  litibiin  (ol-dor 
Rosacea'')  which  differ  from  blackberries  in  having  a  per- 
sistent receptacle,  from  which  the  ripe  compound  fruit 
slips  off,  while  in  the  blackberries  the  receptacle  is  juicy 
and  becomes  a  part  of  tho  fruit.  Tho  European  and 
Asiiitic  raspberry  is  IlnhuR  fditus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
our  li.  strii/ottiiM,  or  red  raspberry,  is  but  it  marked  variety 
of  the  same  species.  Our  black  raspberry,  black-cap  or 
thimbleberry,  is  the  J{.  occidentitlin.  All  the  above  are 
highly  valuable  in  cultivation.  There  aro  many  varieties. 
Raspberries  aro  among  tho  most  valuable  of  our  summer 
dessert-fruits,  and  aro  the  foundation  of  many  conserves, 
jellies,  and  other  delicacies  for  tho  table  and  the  sick-room. 

Raspair  (Fkanijois  ViNrRNr),  b.  at  Carpentras,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France,  Jan.  29,  179-1 ;  studied  bot- 
any and  chemistry  at  Avignon:  settled  in  ISlo  at  Paris, 
an<I  became  famous  both  as  a  scientific  writer  and  as  a  po- 
litical agitator,  llo  fought  in  the  streets  in  ISoO  and  ISIS, 
and  was  connected  with  tho  ('ommuno  in  1870-71  ;  edited 
various  revolutionary  papers,  Jit'/ftmiatPHr,  AfurntiUnitf, 
7/ Ami  ttn  Pctipte,  etc.;  wrote  a  number  of  violent  pamjih- 
lets;  fuundcd   several   revolutionary   societies   and   clubs; 
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wan  several  times  iinj)ris(»nefl,  rtll'l  livctl  in  exile  from  I.S.»; 
til  ISfi'J.  Tho  most  |iroinincnt  of  his  works  iiro — Etaai  (A 
Chiiiu'c  mi'crtmr.ftpif/Ht:  (ISIil),  Xfntvarni  Sf/nlrnn:  tie  Chimic 
ori/riili'/iie  (ISS.'i),  Noureau  Si/nlfmc  dr  Phi/tiologie  rfijflHlt 
ct  b'ttnnifjHc  (18;i7),  I/ititnire  Hatnrelh  dr.  Id  Saiil^  ct  de 
lit  Mttladic  chcz  Uh  Veiji^tdux  et  hn  Animnnx  (1839—13), 
Cirjnrclli-»  de  Camphre  (18:i!l),  A'ouvelka  £ludet  tcicntifiijuf 
(lKf)l-Gl).     D.  Jan.  8,  1878. 

Ras'tadt,  town  of  tho  grnnd  duohy  of  Bmlcn,  flor- 
many.  "n  the  MurR,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kliine.  a  few 
miles  flistant.  It  is  ono  of  tho  moilern  fortresses  or  ••  in- 
tronohctl  camps"  of  the  former  tierman  ronfeileration. 
commeneed  in  1811.  ami  in  that  res|icet  is  inlereslinK  as 
illustrating  tho  (ierman  systems  a.s  eontrasled  with  those 
of  tho  l''ren<-h  sehool.  Tho  town  is  woU  built ;  was  tho 
rcsidonco  of  the  last  marpraves  of  liaden.  whoso  palace 
(plannoil  after  that  of  Versailles)  still  exists.  Tho  nlaee 
is  historically  interesting  from  tho  treaty  of  peace  (1711) 
which  ended  tho  war  of  the  Spanish  l^uccessiim.  and  of  tho 
congress  of  1 7911.  which  terminated  abruptly  with  tho  M- 
eassination  of  tho  French  doputiea.     P.  11,J69. 


Rat  fAng.-Sax.  rttt],  a  name  applied  to  numerous  fpe- 

cics  of  the  family  Muridao,  being  about  tho  siio  of  the  fa- 
miliar species  known  under  that  designation.  Tho  best 
known  of  these  are  the  common  brown  rat  ( .Uii»  </<:i-ii»iaiiM. ), 
the  black  rat  ( .l/ii«  i(i(,i«).  the  l-'lorida  or  cave  rat  ( .\Vr,f,.„iri 
Jlurlduna),  and  tho  cotton  rat  of  the  .Southern  .^'tatcs  (,SV./- 
mndnu  hh/iidiia).  The  common  rat  in  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  wa.s  originally  a  native  of  India  and 
Persia,  but  has  beeomo  cosmopolitan  within  recent  tinic«. 
and  its  present  distribution  is  almost  coei|ual  with  that  <.f 
man.  It  is  generally  believed  not  to  have  extended  into 
Europe  much  before  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  ecnturv, 
and  to  have  been  brought  to  America  about  177i.  It  was 
anticipated  in  its  incursions  by  the  black  rat.  but  its  su- 
perior strength  and  aggressiveness  have  driven  that  spe- 
cies before  it,  and  have  now  supplanted  it  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  very  prolific,  breeding  from  four  to  five  limes 
during  tho  year,  and  having  about  a  dozen  young  each 
time.  It  is  almost  omnivorous,  feeding  upon  grains,  vege- 
tables, and  meal.  Tho  black  rat  {Mm  r.idi.)  is  smaller 
than  the  brown  species,  and  is  much  more  timid.  It  also 
was  originally  ])eculiar  to  Asia,  but  in  Iho  course  of  time 
extended  its  range  to  many  other  countries :  it  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  not  common  animal,  and  its  numbers  are  kept  down 
by  its  antagonist,  the  brown  rat.  The  Florida  or  wood 
rat  i Xeotnmn  Jtoridnun)  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat, 
for  which  it  is  often  mistaken,  but  it  has  much  larger  eyes, 
and  tho  details  of  tho  structure  at  once  define  it ;  and  it  in 
fart  belongs  not  tmly  to  a  ditferent  genus,  but  to  a  ililTcr- 
cnt  section  of  the  family,  from  the  common  rat.  .\IthoM2l1 
founil  in  the  Middle  and  AVcstern  .States,  it  is  mott  abun- 
dant in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  (julf  States.  It  is  mo-tly 
found  in  the  woods,  as  one  of  its  names  indicates,  and  does 
not  enter  houses,  as  tho  common  species  do.  It  is  ehictly 
granivorous.  Tho  cotton  rat  iSi;fmiidmi  hinpuiiiit)  is  mur'ti 
sm.aller  than  the  others,  its  body  beini;  only  about  five 
inches  long.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Southern  Stales, 
where  it  lives  mainly  in  waste  fields  and  hedges.  It  often 
lines  its  Dost  with  cotton,  whence  it  has  received  its  com- 
mon name.  Tiieooork  ItiLt.. 

Ratabur'idtc  [from  Itatalura,  the  corrupted  Indian 
name  of  a  s[»ccies].  a  family  of  eel-Iike  fishes.  The  body 
has  tho  usual  anguilliform  shape,  but,  on  account  of  the 
backward  position  of  the  anus,  the  tail  is  mtich  shorter 
than  tho  trunk  ;  tho  heart  is  situated  far  behind  the  hea4l ; 
tho  skin  is  quite  naked,  the  head  small :  the  posterior  nos- 
trils open  in  front  of  the  eye  :  the  mouth  has  a  narrow  cleft : 
the  teeth  aro  tiniscrial ;  the  branchial  apertures  narrow  and 
inferior,  an<l  their  pharyngeal  slits  are  wide;  tho  vertical 
fins  aro  rudimentary  and  limitetl  to  the  caudal  porlii^n; 
the  pectorals  but  slightly  developed  or  absent.  The  family 
is  compose<l  of  some  half  dozen  species,  confined  to  .South, 
eastern  Asia  and  tho  neighboring  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  have  been  combined  under  two  genera — (I) 
lintabura  or  Morinijiln  ;  and  (2)  Aphthfdmirhlhyt ;  or  even 
under  a  single  genus  {Monnytta)  by  GUnthcr. 

TiiKoDORi!  Gill. 

Ratali'a  [a  word  of  Malay  origin],  a  name  given  to  a 
large  class  of  liiiueurs.  or  sweet  alcoholic  drinks  strongly 
fla\ored  with  aromalics.  The  term  is  a  common  one  on 
the  luiropean  continent. 

Rnlh'boiic,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  13j7. 

Ra'thcnow,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Itrandcn- 
burg,  im  the  Havel,  has  several  spinning  and  weaving 
factories,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
spectacles.     P.  6820. 

Ra'tibor,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Tppcr  Silctia, 
on  the  Oder,  has  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  a  large  trade  in 
flax,  hemp,  and  wool,     P.  15,323, 

Ra'tio  [Lat.],  the  numerical  measure  of  tho  relation 
which  one  quantity  bears  to  another  of  the  same  kiml. 
Tho  only  wnv  in  wliich  two  quantities  can  be  couiparol  is 
by  division.'  The  operation  of  dividing  one  quanlily  by 
aiiothor  of  the  same  kind  consi-ts  in  dividing  (*»  .M«/.f 
0/  (iniM  that  any  assumed  unit  is  coniaino.1  in  the  fornirr 
by  the  number  of  timf  the  same  unit  l»  conlainr.1  in  the 
hitter.  Tho  operation  of  finding  a  ratio  i^  IhereforK  purely 
numerical,  and  the  resulting  ratio  is  conT<|urnlly  an  al. 
stract  number.  If  tho  terms  of  the  ratio  are  cmnicii 
surable,  their  ratio  is  rxnei ;  if  tho  Irnns  arc  inc.mun  n 
surahle,  their  ratio  is  only  npprotimnle  :  but  it  is  to  b<-  r,' 
marked  that  tho  appnuimation  to  the  true  value  may  Ic 
made  to  any  desirable  degree  of  exaelness.  In  comp»riiii: 
two  quantities  of  the  »amo  kind,  one  is  assumrl  !.•  In- 
known  beforohand.  an-l  for  tbi«  n-ason  it  is  c.illcl  lli.- 
nnlrerdenl  1  the  value  of  the  other  is  then  fioin  I  l\ 
division,  and  for  this  reason  it  l»  eallo"!  the  r  ...»•/•.-  .' 
Inasmuch  as  the  measure  of  n         ■ •' 
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times  that  it  contains  some  quantity  of  the  same  kind 
taken  as  a  unit,  we  say  that  the  ratio  of  one  quantity  to 
another  is  the  i/iiatient  obtained  by  dtviding  the  second 
quantittf  hy  the  jirHt.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  mathe- 
matical writers  differ  in  their  methods  of  using  the  term 
ratio,  some  adopting  the  rule  above  given,  and  some  de- 
fining it  to  be  the  (quotient  of  the  first  qaantift/  hi/  the  second  ; 
all,  however,  agree  in  calling  the  lirst  quantity  the  ante- 
cedent and  the  second  quantity  the  consequent.  From  the 
moaning  of  these  terms,  as  explained  above,  the  former 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  definition  of  the  term. 
It  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  uni/ornn'tt/  of  meaning, 
which  is  no  minor  quality,  inasmuch  as  all  writers  regard 
the  ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression  as  the  quotient  of 
the  second  term  by  the  first.  No  error  can  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  either  definition,  provided  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  fully  understood  and  uniformly  adhered  to. 

The  term  arithmetical  ratio  is  used  by  some  writers  to 
denote  the  difference  between  two  quantities.  This  would 
appear  to  be  an  incorrect  a]>pIication  of  the  term  ratio,  in- 
asmuch as  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical  difference  between 
the  quantities  would  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  convey  an 
idea  of  their  relative  value.  To  say  that  one  line  is  an  inch 
longer  than  another  would  impart  no  idea  of  tlie  relative 
value  of  the  two  lines  unless,  perchance,  the  value  of  one 
of  them  should  be  known ;  in  which  case  the  idea  of  rela- 
tion would  resolve  itself  into  the  true  idea  of  division. 
Euclid's  definition  of  ratio  is  as  follows  :  ''  Ratio  is  a  cer- 
tain mutual  habitude  of  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  with 
respect  to  quaiiti/  or  numerical  composition."  Peacwek 
in  his  Algebra  says  that  there  is  no  geometrical  definition 
of  ratio  by  which  the  equivalence  of  different  modes  of 
representation  may  be  ascertained  as  necessary  conse- 
quences ;  and  for  this  reason  ratios  in  geometry  are  only 
considered  in  connection  with  each  other  as  constituting, 
or  as  not  constituting,  a  proportion. 

Ultimate  Ratio. — If  two  quantities,  both  functions  of  the 
same  variable,  vary  in  such  a  manner  that  their  ratio  shall 
continually  approach  to  a  fixed  quantity,  but  cannot  pass 
it.  that  quantity  is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the 
given  quantities.  The  ultimate  ratio  of  two  quantities  is 
nothing  else  than  a  limit,  the  term  limit  being  used  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  it  in  the  modern  calculus,  in  which  it 
is  synonymous  with  the  differential  coefficient,  the  funda- 
mental element  of  the  Differential  Calculus  (which 
see).  If  we  consider  the  case  of  an  arc  less  than  90°, 
and  its  chord,  it  is  evident  that  the  arc  is  always  greater 
than  its  chord  ;  but  as  the  arc  decreases — that  is,  ap- 
proaches 0 — the  ratio  of  the  are  to  the  chord  diminishes  ; 
and  finally  when  the  arc  becomes  infinitesimal,  this  ratio 
becomes  equal  to  1 — that  is,  the  ultimate  ratio  uf  a  decreas- 
ing arc  to  its  chord  is  a  ratio  of  equality.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  circle,  and  then  in- 
crease the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  by  the  process 
of  continued  duplication,  the  polygon  will  continually  ap- 
proach to  an  equality  with  the  circle;  and  finally,  when 
the  number  of  sides  becomes  infinite,  the  two  will  become 
equal.  In  this  case  the  ultimate  ratio  uf  an  inscribed 
regular  polygon  to  the  corresponding  circle  is  a  ratio  of 
equality — that  is,  the  circle  is  a  regular  polygon  with  an 
infinite  number  of  sides. 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. — The  method  of  analysis 
used  by  Newton  in  his  Principia.  It  is  a  simplification 
of  the  method  of  exhaustion  as  used  by  ancient  geometers. 
To  conceive  an  idea  of  this  method,  let  us  suppose  two 
variable  quantities  whose  values  approach  each  other  so 
that  their  ratio  continually  approaches  «,  and  finally  differs 
from  a  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity;  then  is  a  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  the  two  quantities.  Again,  if  two  vari- 
able quantities  simultaneously  approach  two  other  quan- 
tities, which  on  the  same  hypothesis  remain  constant,  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  constant  quantities.  The  ratios  are  called  prime  ox 
ultimate  according  as  the  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is 
receding  from  or  approaching  to  the  ratio  of  the  constant 
quantities.  W.  (x.  Peck. 

Ra'tioualism  [Lat.  i-atio,  "  reason  "],  like  naturalism, 
supernaturalism,  and  other  terms  expressive  of  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  faith,  was  first  used  in  its  present  sense 
by  the  philosopher  Kant.  Rationalism  is  that  tendency  in 
modern  thought  which  claims  for  the  unaided  human  rea- 
son the  right  of  deciding  in  matters  of  faith.  It  asserts 
the  prerogative  of  the  intellect  to  be  supreme  arbiter  in  all 
departments  of  revealed  truth.  It  requires  certainty  as 
the  condition  of  its  favor,  and,  with  Wolf,  promptly  rejects 
what  does  not  come  before  it  with  all  the  exactness  and 
clearness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  The  scene 
where  rationalism  has  exerted  its  chief  sway  is  Germany. 
The  sources  were  various,  not  only  embracing  different 
countries,  but  likewise  different  departments  of  investiga- 
tion.    The  deism  of  England,  one  of  the  most  polished  and 


powerful  of  all  forms  of  free  thought,  was  industriously 
propagated  in  Germany,  where  the  works  of  Lord  Herbert. 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Tyndal,  Woolston,  and  Wollaston 
were  circulated  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  read  by 
wide  circles.  In  Holland  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  was  very  powerful,  and  its  influence  was  very  de- 
cided east  of  the  Rhine,  particularly  in  the  universities  of 
Germany.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  was  very  attractive 
to  many  minds,  and  was  regarded  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  cold  and  heartless  banishment  of  God  from  his  own 
creation.  France,  however,  was  the  chief  foreign  country 
which  contributed  to  the  rise  and  sway  of  German  rational- 
ism. The  influence  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists 
was  very  great,  and  Berlin  became  as  much  a  home  to 
these  men  as  Paris  had  ever  been.  The  domestic  causes 
were,  first  of  all,  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  popularized 
and  simplified  by  Wolf  at  Halle  University:  the  destruc- 
tive theology  of  Semler;  the  influence  of  the  skeptical 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  its  French  surroundings  ; 
the  Wo/feiihiittel  /Vrr(/»(f»^s,  published  by  Lessing ;  and  the 
UniveiRal  fierman  Library,  issued  by  Nicolai.  Rational- 
ism was  in  the  ascendant  in  Germany  from  1750  to  LSOO, 
but  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  it  began  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  the  best  minds.  Schleiermacher  was  the 
transitional  theologian  from  the  old  rationalistic  to  the 
new  evangelical  faith  of  Protestant  Germany.  His  iJis- 
coursce  on  Religion  diverted  public  attention  from  the 
rationalistic  criticism  to  the  necessity  of  feeling  and  a 
sense  of  dependence  on  God.  Jacobi  was  really  the 
first  to  introduce  the  sense  of  dependence  into  the  do- 
main of  religious  philosophy,  but  Schleiermacher  was 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  man  of  general  culture.  Ne- 
ander,  the  Church  historian,  was  the  first  positive  theo- 
logian of  the  so-called  "mediatory"  school.  His  historical 
works  breathe  a  fervent  and  devout  spirit,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  evince  the  profound  scholarship  of  the 
original  student.  In  1S35  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
rationalistic  criticism  by  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus — a  work 
proceeding  directly  from  the  Hegelian  school.  It  advo- 
cated the  mythical  origin  of  the  Gospels.  This  work  was 
promptly  replied  to  by  Neander,  Ullmann,  Tholuck,  and 
many  other  representatives  of  evangelical  thought.  The 
most  recent  phase  of  rationalistic  thought  is  materialistic. 
The  views  of  BUchner,  Carl  Vogt.  Moleschott,  and  others 
have  gained  a  wide  influence.  Evangelical  theology  is, 
however,  in  the  ascendant  again  in  most  of  the  German 
universities.  The  Broad  Church  of  England,  represented 
by  Matthew  Arnold  and  others,  has  aflinities  with  the 
rationalism  of  Germany.  (On  the  literature  of  rational- 
ism con>pare  Farrar,  Critical  Hintonj  of  Free  Thought 
(Bampton  Lectures,  1863)  ;  Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Liflueucc  of  the  Spirit  of  Ratii'naliam  in  Europe  (2  vols., 
London,  18C3) ;  Hurst,  History  of  Rationalism  (New  York, 
ISOo;   London,  1S66).)  J-  F.  HunsT. 

Ratioii'al  Quan'tity,  a  quantity  which  involves  no 
radicals.  Rational  quantities  are  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  radicals,  which  are  then  termed  irrational. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

Rat'isbon,  or  Regensbiirg,  an  old  and  interesting 
town  of  Bavaria,  formerly  a  free  city  of  Germany,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Regen, 
is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  six  gates,  and  has  a 
fine  cathedral  begun  in  1275,  but  not  finished  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  town-house,  in  which  the 
imperial  diet  assembled  from  1662  to  1806;  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge  over  the  Danube.  1100  feet  long;  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Kepler,  who  was  born  here.  Gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  steel,  earthen  and  porcelain  ware,  leather,  tobacco, 
and  glass  are  manufactured  here.     P.  29.224. 

Rat'itae  [Lat.  ratis,  *' logs  fastened  together,"  "raft," 
alluding  to  the  disconnected  barbs  of  the  feathers],  an 
order  or  sub-order  of  birds  contrasting  with  all  the  other 
livino"  forms  of  the  class,  and  containing  the  ostriches, 
casso'waries,  and  kiwis.  It  is  distinguished,  according.to 
Huxley,  by  the  sternum  being  devoid  of  a  crest,  and  ossi- 
fying only  from  lateral  and  paired  centres,  the  parallel- 
ism or  identity  of  the  long  axes  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  scapula  and  coracoid,  and  the  non-development  of  an 
acromial  process  to  the  scapula,  and  of  a  clavicular  pro- 
cess to  the  coracoid:  the  vomer  has  a  broad  cleft;  the 
hinder  and  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  and  the  anterior 
ones  of  the  pterygoids  are  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
articulated  with  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum.  It  may  be 
further  added  that  in  all  the  living  representatives  the 
feathers  are  characteristic,  the  barbs  being  disconnected. 
The  group  embraces  the  largest  of  birds,  all  of  which  are 
incapable  of  flight,  and  progress  by  running.  The  species, 
though  comparatively  few,  represent  several  well-defined 
families — viz.  Struthionidse,  embracing  the  Aftican  os- 
triches ;  Rheidaa,  including  the  South  American  ostriohes 
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or  nandus:  Cnsauridse,  with  the  cassowaries  and  emus  of 
the  Papuan  Archipelago,  Australia,  etc. :  and  Apterygidae, 
including  the  kiwis  of  Xew  Zealand;  the  order  was  also 
well  represented  in  former  geological  epochs,  especially  in 
New  Zealand,  by  the  gigantic  l)inornithidie.  which  seem 
to  have  been  destitute  of  true  wings.      Theodoke  Gill, 

Rat-SIo)e.    See  Mole-R.it. 

Ratram'nus,  also  called  Bertramus  by  an  error  of 
copyists,  a  learned  monk  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Corbey, 
near  .\miens,  best  known  by  his  treatise  De  Corpore  ct 
Sniif]n!iie  Dnmhii,  written  to  confute  the  transubstantia- 
tion  doctrine  of  Pasehasius  Iladbert  (about  S  14  A.  l>.).  He 
d.  after  SfJ><.  His  writings  occupy  about  170  pages  in  vol. 
c.t\i.  of  Mignc's  Patroloijia.  K,  I>.  Hitchcock, 

Rattan'  [Malay,  rii/an,  "cane"],  the  slender  stem  of 
various  plant-s  of  the  genus  Caldinn^,  many  of  tliem  climbing 
and  trailing  plants,  often  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  length, 
others  quite  short,  all  having  a  beautiful  head  of  feathery 
leaves,  C.  viniiiifilig,  rudeiilum,  rol'mffy  veru/i,  «ci/ji'oni(m, 
and  drnco  are  among  the  species  of  this  interesting  genus. 
The  third  and  the  last  mentioned  yield  a  ]iart  of  the 
dragon's  blood  of  commerce.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
of  the  species  are  used  as  a  potherb;  some  produce  good 
fruits ;  but  the  chief  use  is  that  of  the  .stalks.  From 
Borneo  to  Bengal  great  quantities  are  gathered  for  the 
Chinese,  the  European,  and  the  American  markets.  In 
China  they  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes;  mats, 
sails,  and  cables  are  among  the  articles  made  from  them. 
In  this  country  they  are  used  for  making  chairs,  baskets, 
canes,  umbrella  ribs,  etc.,  and  splinters  of  rattan  are  used 
in  carriage  trimming  and  other  ornamental  work.  Trop- 
ical .A.raerica  has  numerous  rattan-like  palms  of  the  genus 
DeaiiKmcni,  armed  with  strong  thorns.  They  are  locally 
used  like  the  true  rattans, 

Rattaz'zi  (Urbaso),  b.  at  .\lessandria,  Italy,  .Tune  29, 
1SIIS;  studied  law  at  Turin,  and  began  to  practi.so  as  an 
advocate  at  Casale:  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Sardin- 
ian Parliament  in  IStS:  opposed  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner the  .\ustrian  autharity  in  Italy,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  (Jioberti,  but  retired  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Xovara  ;  entered  the  cabinet  of  Cavour  ( 1853-58) 
as  minister  of  justice,  and  carried  the  law  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  ;  formeil  a  cabinet  in  opposition  to 
Ricasoli  in  1862,  and  again  in  1S67.  but  held  the  place  only 
for  a  few  months.  D.  at  Frosinone  June  ;'),  l8V:i.  I!y  the 
radicals  he  was  accused  of  being  subservient  to  France; 
by  the  clericals,  of  being  in  compact  with  Garibaldi ;  thus 
his  position  was  often  very  difficult,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
eminent  ability  and  in  possession  of  great  talent  as  a  speak- 
er.— In  1SG2  he  married  the  princess  Maiue  Sti-dolmink 
ni;  SoLMS,  a  daughter  of  the  princess  Lielitia  lionaparto 
and  Sir  Thomas  W'yse,  who  died  as  English  minister  at 
Athens,  Miss  Wyse,  b.  in  lS:iO,  married  in  IS.iO  M.  Frf-- 
deric  de  Solms,  a  rich  Alsatian,  but  separated  from  him  in 
1S52,  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  Several  of  her  ro- 
mances have  made  quite  a  sensation. 

Rat'tlcsiiakc,  a  name  ap]>lierl  to  all  the  species  of 
the  family  CrotalidiB  provided  with  a  rattle  to  the  tail. 
The  rattle  is  composed  of  articulated  horny  segments  in 
varying  number — from  two  or  three  up  to  thirty  or  more. 
The  popular  belief  that  the  number  of  segments  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal  is  erroneous.  The  species  of  the 
grouji  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  South-western  Territories  of  tho 
U.  S.  According  to  the  identifications  of  Prof.  Cope,  fif- 
teen species  are  found  within  tho  limits  of  tho  IT.  S. :  of 
these,  eleven  belong  to  the  genus  CrttUihtit,  one  to  Apl'in^pi^, 
both  of  which  have  the  head  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
four  to  the  genus  Caitiliifimi.  which  is  characterized  by 
h.vving  large  plates  upon  the  head  similar  to  those  of  or- 
dinary snakes.  Tho  common  rattlesnake  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  is  Cminliin  liorriilim  :  in  the  Southern 
States,  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  Cmlalut  ailummi- 
If-iiH  is  also  found.  A  species  of  Ciituh'n'ynn  (C,  Irrtfrmiun) 
is  also  founil  in  tho  Western  States,  and  extends  as  far 
southward  as  Western  New  York,  although  tho  other  species 
of  the  group  are  confined  to  the  Western  and  Soulh-nestern 
States  and  Territories.  Tho  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  has 
been  tho  subject  of  special  investigation  by  Weir  .Mitchell 
(ISilO).  This  varies  in  intensity  with  the  climate,  season, 
and  the  condition  of  the  animal  itself.  It  is  most  to  bo 
feared  in  warm  weather.  No  certain  antidotes  to  (ho  venom 
are  known.  The  best  are  believed  to  be  active  stimulants, 
among  which  alcoholic  liquors  arc  tho  most  esteemed. 

TllKOnoltK  (ill.!,. 

Rauch  (CnnisTiAN).  b.  nt  .4rolscn,  Wnldcck.  tJormnny. 
Jan,  2,  177";  received  liis  first  instruction  in  art  nt  Cassel 
and  Berlin  :  resided  for  several  years  nt  Rome  and  Car- 
rara in  intimate  intercourse  with  Thorwaldscn,  Canovn,  and 


W,  von  Humboldt;  settled  subsequently  at  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  academy.  I>.  in  Dresden  Dec.  3,  1K57,  His 
most  remarkable  works  are  the  monument  of  Frederick  II, 
at  Berlin,  the  statue  of  Queen  Louisa  at  Potsdam,  of  Kant 
at  Konigsberg,  of  Bliieher  at  Brcsluu,  of  Seharnborst  and 
Billow  in  Berlin,  etc. 

Rauch  (Fuehkrick  Ai-orsTD»),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kireh- 
brachi.  Hesse-Darmstadt.  July  27,  1806:  educated  at  the 
universities  of  .Marburg.  Gicssen.  and  Heidelberg;  was  for 
sometime  professor  in  the  two  latter  institutions;  came  to 
the  U.  S.  1831 ;  was  ordained  to  tho  ministry  of  the  (ier- 
man  Keformed  Church  1832;  professor  of  (ierman  at 
Lafayette  College,  Pa, ;  principal  of  high  schools  and 
professor  of  biblical  literature  at  York  and  at  .Mercers- 
burg,  and  president  of  .Marshall  College  from  1836  until 
his  death  at  .Mercersburg  Mar,  2, 1841,  ,\uthor  of  works  in 
German  and  English,  one  of  which  was  /'tyehotwjif  (ls40). 
Rail'lies  Ilaus  [Ocr.,  "  rough  house"],  a  famous  re- 
formatory institution  for  boys,  ao'l  latterly  for  girls  also, 
established  in  1831  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  (lermany,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  'SVichern.  The  chihlren  live  in  a  number  of 
distinct  families  under  the  care  of  young  men  In-InnL'ing 
to  a  sort  of  conventual  institute  of  brothers  of  the  Inner 
Mission  of  the  (ierman  Evangelical  Church.  They  arc  all 
taught  useful  trades,  and  hitherto  more  than  91)  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  have  been  permanently  reformed.  Of  late, 
more  than  100  similar  scnooU  have  been  established  in 
Germany. 

Raii'mer,  von  (FniEnnicii  Lrnwic  Or.onr.).b.  at  Wiir- 
lit/,.  in  the  duchy  of  .Anhalt.  Germany,  Jlay  U,  1781  ;  stud- 
ied law  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  (Jiittingen;  received  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
1801  :  was  ajqifunted  professor  of  history  at  Bre«Iau  in 
1811  and  at  Berlin  in  1819;  was  a  member  of  the  tierman 
Parliament  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  and  afterward  of  the 
Prussian  upper  house,  D,  at  Berlin  June  13,  1S73,  His 
principal  works  are — Gfnehirhtt  tier  Hohrnft'tiilrn  Hint  ihrtr 
Zcil  (6  vols..  1823-25),  Gmrhiehtr  Europat  tril  lUm  Eiiile 
ilea  IS.  Jiihrhunderlit  (8  vols.,  1832-501.  Ilerbtlrei$e  niirh 
Vcnedl'i  (2  vols..  1816),  ttrttft  <iii«  /'an'.  (2  vols.,  18,11), 
England  im  .liihr  1.1S5  (2  vols..  1836  ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Sarah  .Austin  and  11.  E.  I.loyd).  Amrrir-n  ami  ike 
Amrri<:an  People  (2  vols.,  1845;  translated  into  English  by 
W.  W.  Turner),  Anlitjuariache  Brie/e  (1851),  Vermiichit 
Sehri/len  (3  vols.,  1852-54). 

Raumcr,  von  (Kaiil  OEono), brother  of  the  preceding, 
b,  at  Wilrlitz  Apr.  9,  1783;  studied  geology  at  Halle  and 
Giittingcn,  and  at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg  umUr 
"Werner;  was  appointed  ]trofessor  of  mineralogy  in  l.sll 
at  Breslau,  in  1819  at  Halle,  in  1827  at  Erlangcn,  nhcre 
he  d,  Juno  2,  1865,  Most  widely  known  are  his  ge<jgrnph- 
ical  works,  Lehrbuch  der  allijrineinen  li'rinjraphir  1 1832)  and 
JLarhrelbunri  der  Krdohrrjiaeh,  (both  often  renrinHMl), 
/'.r/u«/.ii<i(l'834),  (ieaehirhlr  d.r  l';ida,,,.,jik  (4  vols.,  1857- 
61).  AuUiUioijraphii  (published  after  his  death). 

Ravaillac'  (FRANi;ois),b,nl  .\ngoulfmc,  department  of 
Charenlc,  France,  in  1578 ;  was  first  clerk  to  a  notary,  llieu 
a  schoolmaster  ;  subsequently  imprisoned  for  debt:  entered 
the  order  of  the  Feuillants.  but  was  expelled  as  a  visii.nary 
and  fool,  and  became  noted  for  his  fanatical  holred  of  the 
Protestants;  which  feeling  by  degrees  concentrated  itself 
on  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  their  former  leader.  Several 
limes  ho  sought  in  vain  to  approach  the  king;  at  last  he 
sueoeeded.  .  On  the  afternoon  of  .May  14.  I6li',  the  king 
rodo  out  to  pav  a  visit  to  Sully,  who  was  sick  in  bed.  lii 
the  narrow  street  l.aferronnerie  his  coach  wos  slnjiped  for 
a  moment  bv  siuoo  heavily  laden  earls  in  front  of  it.  K" 
vaillac  jumped  up  on  the  hind  wheel  and  plunge  I  ad:. 

into  tho  heart  of  the  king,  who  died  iini Iiut.ly. 

murderer   was    ealdured    soon  alter    '■      ■  '    '  " 

and   was  put  to  death   .May  27,  hi 
cruel    Lirtures  without  revealing  tl" 
the  deed. 

Ravanu'sa,  town  of  Pieilr.  j»rovinee  of  OirwBll.  ne«r 
the  bank  of  the  Salso,  32  mil. 
genii.  Grain,  grapes. olive',  nl 
here,  and  the  inhabilanis  are 
valion  and  sale  of  these  production..     P.  .o-i'. 

Rn'vcn  [.Vng.-Sax.  *r,iA"'.  n  la'jc  •I"'"''"  "f  '•"•  f"'" 
Ciiriul  {C'teriit  carax.  Linn.  . 
ohiefly  by  its  larger  si«o  and  t 
chin  and  throat.     It  i-  ' 
northern  part  ^if  the  " 
icn,  although  it  is  quit' 
generally  as«ociale«  in  ] 
in  small  fl" 
dep..     ■ 
blue, 
exicii 


^k<     It  bail 
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RAVENNA. 


and  is  still  by  some  superstitious  persons,  looked  upon  as 
a  bird  of  evil  omen.  Theodore  Gill. 

Ravcn'na,  city  of  Northern  Italy,  chief  town  of  the 
province  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  near  the  Adriatic,  in 
lat.  44°  24'  N.,  Ion.  12°  10'  E.  It  is  in  more  or  less  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  by  water,  through  the  canal  NavigUo 
(constructed  in  1747),  with  Venice,  Trieste,  etc.  The  city 
is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  but  nearly  half  the  en- 
closed space  is  occupied  by  vineyards;  the  surrounding 
district  is  low  and  marshy,  and  both  town  and  country  are 
subject  to  malarious  fevers,  though  in  ancient  times  this 
region  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
This  unfavorable  change  is  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  deposits  from  the  Po,  these  having  so  tilled  up 
the  sea  here  that  Ravenna,  once  on  the  very  shore,  now 
stands  3  or  4  miles  inland.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
city  was  intersected  by  canals,  the  houses,  mostly  of  wood, 
were  built  on  piles,  and  the  intercourse  between  diiferent 
parts  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  and 
bridges,  as  now  in  Venice.  The  Iloman  tieet.  of  250  or 
300  sail,  then  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Portus  Classis,  3  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town,  where  now  stands  a  dark  forest  of  already 
aged  pines. 

But  curious  and  important  as  are  these  physical  changes 
to  the  student  of  nature,  the  great  attraction  of  Ravenna, 
that  which  makes  her  unique  among  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  world,  is  the  fact  that  here  are  preserved  so  many 
monuments  of  the  dark  and  stormy  ages  of  transition 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Teutonic — monuments  of  the  high- 
est possible  interest  to  the  lover  of  early  Christian  art. 
The  first  Christian  structures  were  unquestionably  at  the 
Portus  Classis.  but  these  have  for  the  most  part  so  utterly 
perished  that  only  a  column  or  a  cross  tells  where  they  stood. 
The  oldest  now  existing  are  the  catheclral  of  St.  Orso  {Ba- 
silica Ursiana),  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Bishop  Ursus,  and  the  baptistery  {S.  Giorauni  in 
fonte),  founded  by  Bishop  Neo  a  very  few  years  later.  The 
cathedral  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  old  campanile  still  remains,  and  in  the 
church  itself  arc  preserved  many  curious  memorials,  such 
as  sarcophagi  of  saints  and  bishops  of  a  very  early  date, 
a  silver  crucifix  of  the  sixth  century,  marble  bas-refiefs  of 
the  same  and  even  of  an  earlier  age,  the  ivory  throne  of 
St.  Maximian,  etc.  Of  a  more  modern  interest  are  the  cel- 
ebrated frescoes  by  Guido  Reni.  The  baptistery  is  an  oc- 
tagonal brick  building,  with  cupola,  which  was  never  cased 
in  marble;  the  interior  is  formed  by  two  tiers  of  arches 
rising  one  above  another,  the  columns  of  the  lower  tier 
having  capitals  ornamented  with  Greek  foliage.  The 
mosaics,  probably  the  most  ancient  in  Ravenna,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  The  font  is  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso,  the  once  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Galla  Placidia,  was  founded  by  that  empress  in 
440,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  contains  beautiful 
mosaics  of  the  fifth  century  representing  the  Saviour,  evan- 
gelists, prophets,  etc.  In  this  church  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  empress,  in  which  she  was  to  be  seen,  seated  in  her 
royal  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  drapery  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire. 
Here  are  also  the  tombs  of  Honorius  and  Constantius  III., 
with  two  smaller  ones  bearing  the  names  of  tutors  of  the 
royal  household.  The  church  of  San  Francesco,  first  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  is  also  of  the  fifth  century,  though  now 
much  disguised  by  restorations;  Sant*  Agatha  is  of  about 
the  same  period,  and  not  greatly  changed;  and  there  are 
several  other  more  or  less  ruined  churches  of  the  same  age. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace  also  contains  a  chapel  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  remains  almost  without  a  change,  and  the  ar- 
chives in  this  palace  are  said  to  have  numbered  25,000  parch- 
ment MSS.,  though  these  are  now  partially  scattered.  Of  the 
sixth  century  should  be  mentioned  St.  Apollinarc  in  Classe, 
outside  the  town,  the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  Raven- 
na basilicas,  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest  early  Christian 
art;  the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinarc  Nuovo,  built  by  the 
Arian  Theodoric,  and  containing,  besides  mosaics  still  very 
curious  though  much  restored,  a  representation  (not,  of 
course,  as  old  as  the  church)  of  the  suburb  of  Classis  and 
of  the  city  of  Ravenna  itself,  with  the  church  of  San  Vitale, 
the  palace  of  Theodoric,  etc.  This  palace,  afterward  the 
residence  of  the  exarchs  and  of  the  Lombard  kings,  has 
wcllnigh  disappeared.  The  noble  basilica  of  San  Vitale  is 
of  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  nearly  as  old  as  Santa 
Sophia,  after  which  it  was  modelled.  It  contains  gorgeous 
mosaics  representing,  besides  divine  subjects,  the  emperor 
Justinian,  with  the  empress  Theodr)ra  and  her  court.  Out- 
side the  walls,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  E..  stands  the 
mausoleum  of  Theodoric.  now  commonly  called  Sta.  Maria 
della  Rotonda.  The  marble  statues  of  the  apostles  which 
once  decorated  this  building  are  no  longer  there,  but  the 
huge  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  htigest 


of  all,  the  cupola,  30  feet  in  diameter,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  block,  still  stand  as  if  to  bear  witness  that  this  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  mortal 
men.  It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  even  to  hint  at 
the  countless  details  of  architectural,  artistic,  and  religious 
interest  furnished  by  these  ancient  edifices  and  others  not 
even  named  here,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
recommended  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Ravenna  is  com- 
paratively poor  in  medijeval  monuments,  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  of  the  eleventh  century,  being 
the  most  interesting,  but  it  contains  one  memorial  of  that 
time  which  calls  forth  higher  associations  and  more  pro- 
found feeling  than  mere  stone  or  brass,  however  venerable, 
can  ever  awaken — the  ashes  of  the  immortal  Dante.  They 
rest  in  a  tomb  by  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  and  in  1865 
Florence  entreated  in  vain  for  the  bones  of  her  banished 
son.  The  name  of  Ravenna  is  also  connected  with  that  of 
another  great  poet,  Lord  Byron,  whose  partiality  for  this 
place  and  the  motives  for  it  are  well  known,  as  well  as  the 
tact  that  some  of  his  finest  works  were  written  here.  The 
bouse  occupied  by  the  English  poet  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  having  been,  for  a  time,  the  abode  of  Garibaldi, 
and  near  the  present  harbor  is  pointed  out  the  last  resting- 
place  of  his  brave  Anita,  who  died  on  that  terrible  flight 
from  the  Austrians  in  1849.  The  Biblioteca  Communale, 
in  the  old  Carthusian  monastery,  contains  upward  of  50,000 
volumes  and  700  MSS.,  the  most  precious  of  which  is  an 
Aristophanes  of  the  tenth  century  ;  there  is  also  a  MS.  of 
Dante  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  inferior  one  a  little 
older;  a  beautiful  illuminated  Ofiicium  on  white  vellum, 
and  another  on  violet;  among  the  printed  volumes  are 
many  priuccps  editions  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The 
museum,  besides  being  rich  in  vases,  bronzes,  majolicas, 
etc..  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  medals,  ancient 
and  mediaeval,  and  some  gold  ornaments  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Odoacer.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ])ossesses, 
among  other  things  of  interest,  manj'  old  Byzantine  pic- 
tures and  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  found  at  Classe.  An 
enumeration  of  even  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in  and 
around  Ravenna  would  be  incompjete  without  a  mention 
of  the  famous  Pineta,  or  pine  forest,  so  praised  by  poets 
and  painters.  This  forest,  growing  on  a  sandy  soil  thrown 
up  by  the  £ca,  begins  not  far  from  St.  Apollinarc  in  Classe, 
and  extends  for  some  25  miles  southward  along  the  Adriatic, 
■with  a  width  varying  from  1  to  3  miles,  and  afi'ording  views 
of  extraordinary  beauty. 

Tradition  gives  Ravenna  an  origin  greatly  anterior  to 
Rome  itself.     Strabo  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Thessaly,  and  afterward  became  subject  to  the  Um- 
'brians.     Little,  however,  is  positively  known  of  its  history 
until  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  (1S7  b.  c),  it  being  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.     Augustus  con- 
structed a  tine  haibor,  Portus  Classis,  near  the  town,  and 
turned  the  waters  of  the  Po  into  the  canals  which  inter- 
sected the  city,  thus  bringing  in  sweet  water,  which  before 
this  time  is  said  to  have  been  more  expensive  than  wine. 
Ravenna   is   asserted  to  have  had  a  Christian  bishop  as 
early  as  44  a.  r>.     In  404,  Honorius  retired  to  Ravenna,  as 
being  a  safer  stronghold  against  the  barbarians  than  Rome 
itself.     After  the  flight  of  Valentinian  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Romulus  Augustulus  (476)  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Herulian  Odoacer,  who  in  his  turn  was  driven  out 
by  Theodoric  in  497.     Under  the  rule  of  the  great  Ostro- 
goth the   city  rose  to  its  highest  point  of  splendor,  and 
proudly  named  herself  liavemia  felix.     But  her  glory  as 
the  city  of  the  Goths  was  of  short  duration.     In  552,  Be-  ' 
lisarius  besieged  and  took  Ravenna,  which  then  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Justinian,  and  for  the  next  200  years 
it  was  governed  by  an  exarch  in  the  name  of  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople.     In  752  it  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards,  but  was  soon  retaken  by  Pepin, 
who  handed  it  over  to  the  pope.     In  131S,  Ravenna  be- 
came a  separate  dukedom,  and  in  1440  it  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Venice  and  became  once  more  highly  prosperous. 
Pope  Julius  II.  recovered  it  in  1509,  but  lost  it  three  years 
after  by  the  bloody    battle  in   which  the   French  troops 
under  Gaston  de  Foix  were  victorious,  but  in  which  the 
youthful  hero  lost  his  life.     (This  battle  is  commemorated 
by  La  Colonna  de'  Fr.ancesi,  a  square  pillar  erected  in  1557 
about  2  miles  outside  the  walls.)     The  pope,  however,  soon 
retook  the  town,  and  it  afterward  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  papal  territory  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  years) 
till  1860,  when  it  was  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  fresh  life  now  flowing  apace  through  the  great  centres 
of  Italy  has  not  yet  made  itself  sensibly  felt  in  Ravenna, 
and  the  stranger  finds  little  with  which  to  occupy  himself 
except  in  her  past.    P.  in  1874,57,000.    (See  A.  Ferdinand 
von    Quast,    Vie    aU-christlichcn    Bauicer/cc    von    Jiavcnna, 
with  illustrations  (Berlin,  1S41);  Mnnaic  Pictures  in  Jimne 
mul  Rnvcnna,  by  John  Henry  Parker  (IS66)  ;  Conte  Pictro 
Dcsiderio  Pasolini,  Dclie  Anticke  Jielazioni  fra  Venczia  e 
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Rurcnna  (Florence,  1874) ;  also,  The  Gotht  at  Ravenna,  in 
British  Qiinricrli/  litoiew  for  Oct.,  1S72.) 

Cakoline  C.  Maksh. 

Ravenna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.  1".  1035. 

Ravenna,  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     P.  236. 

Ravenna,  tp.,  Mercer  co..  Mo.     P.  1129. 

Ravenna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Porta;;e  co.,  0.,at  the 
intersection  of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  and  Atlantic  and 
tlreat  Western  R.  Ra.,  38  miles  S.  E.  from  Cleveland,  has 
6  churches,  1  union  graded  public  school,  2  national  and  1 
savings  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  glass-factories,  2  extensive 
carriage-factories,  1  foundry,  agricultural  implement  man- 
ufactory, 1  cheese-bo.x  factory,  2  lumber-yards,  2  flouring 
and  3  planing  mills,  1  spoke  and  hub  factory,  I  machine- 
shop,  and  1  woollen-factory.  P.  of  v.  21SS;  of  tp.  3123. 
Ij.  W.  Hall  &  Son,  Eds.  "Pohtagk  Co.  De.moci!AT." 

Rav'ensburg,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
bcrg,  manufactures  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  leather, 
and  articles  of  tcrra-cotta.     P.  6817. 

Ra'veuscroft  (John  Stark),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Blandford, 
Prince  George  co.,  Va.,  in  1772  ;  was  carried  to  Scotland  in 
infancy  ;  received  there  a  good  classical  education  ;  returned 
to  Virginia  1788:  studied  at  Willi.am  and  Mary  College; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  ultimately  studied  theology  ; 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  1817;  was  a  minister 
in  Mecklenburg  CO.,  \'a.,  1817-23,  when  he  became  bishop 
of  North  Carolina  and  pastor  of  churches  successively  at 
Raleigh  and  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  D.  at  Raleigh  Mar.  5, 
1831).  Two  volumes  of  his  Sernuim  were  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Wainwright  in  1830,  preceded  by  a  memoir.  (See 
biography  in  Amer.  Church  Jieview.) 

Ra'venswood,  v.,  Beardstown  tp.,  Cass  co.,  III.,  on 
Illinois  River.     P.  55. 

Ravenswood,p.-T.,formingpartof  Long  Island  City, 
Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  East  River,  being  the  E.  terminus  of 
a  projected  bridge  from  Seventy-ninth  street,  New  York. 
P.  I531i. 

Ravenswood,  p.-v.,  Jackson  co.,  West  Va..  on  Ohio 
River,  has  I  newspaper,  and  is  a  shipping-point  for  the 
coal  oil  and  minerals  of  the  interior.     P.  302. 

Ravignan',  de  (Gustave  Xavier  DKLAcnoix).  b.  at 
Bayonno  Dec.  2,  1795;  studied  law,  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  held  a  high  position  in  the  judicature,  when,  in 
1822,  ho  resigned  his  oflice,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  noviti- 
ate at  Montrouge.  In  1828  he  took  holy  orders,  and  sub- 
sequently became  noted  as  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
preacher,  succeeding  Lacordaire  in  183f)  in  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  Ilis  work  in  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  f)c 
r Existence  el  de  I'Institnt  (Ics  Jesuits  (1855),  and  also  his 
C/ciiient  XI f I.  et  CUment  XIV.  (185-1),  gave  rise  to  hot 
controversies.     D.  at  Paris  Feb.  26,  1858. 

Ra'wal  Pin'dj,  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a 
dominion  of  the  same  name  in  the  Punjaub.  in  lat.  33*^  35'  N. 
and  Ion.  73°  15'  E.,  carries  on  a  brisk  transit-trade  between 
ilindostan  and  Afghanistan.     P.  15,013. 

Raw'don,  p.-v.,  Montcalm  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  has 
extensive  water-power,  a  quartz  gold-mine,  and  a  largo 
trade  in  grain,  provisions,  grass-seed,  poUish,  and  timber. 
V.  ab  lilt  lillO. 

Rau'don-IIastings  (Francis),  marquis  of  Hastings 
and  earl  of  .Moira.  b.  in  Ireland  Dec.  7,  1754,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Moira;  was  educated  at  Oxf  )rd ;  entered  tho 
army  1771 ;  was  sent  to  America  in  1773,  being  known  by 
tho  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Uawdon  ;  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill  as  captain  in  the  fi3d  Foot;  became 
aidc-de-t!amp  to  Sir  Henry  (Minton;  participated  in  tho 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains  and  the  attacks 
upi>n  Forts  Washingt<in  and  ('linton  :  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant-general with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  1778; 
soon  afterward  raised  in  New  York  a  corps  called  tho 
"  Vtduntcers  of  Ireland."  of  which  he  took  command  ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  .Monmi>ulh  ;  was  made  general  and 
sent  to  tho  Southern  States  with  rcinforccuients  for  Corn- 
wallis  1780;  took  a  |>rotninent  |>art  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
Aug.  10:  remained  in  tho  Carolinas  after  Cornwallis's  re- 
turn northward:  attacked  and  defeated  Gen.  {ireenc  at 
ll.>lpkirk's  Hill.  .Vpr.  25,  1781;  relieved  Fort  Ninely-Six  ; 
fortified  himself  at  Or.angoburg :  incurred  much  obloquy 
on  account  td"  tho  execution  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayne  July  31  : 
sailed  lor  England  .Aug.,  1781.  in  consequence  of  ill-health  ; 
was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser  and  taken  to  Brest ;  wa« 
made  Baron  Uawdon  and  aide-de-catnp  to  tho  king  178.3  ;  bo- 
canio  an  intimate  fricml  anti  associate  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterward  George  IV.:  assumed  the  name  of  Hastings  on 
pucrcciling  to  the  title  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  iif  Huntingdon, 
Oct..  I78'J;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  .Moira  1793;  was 
promoted  to  major-general,  and  given  comnmnd  of  a  force 
of  1U,0U0  men  sent  to  tbo  relief  uf  tho  duke  of  York  in 


Flanders  1794 ;  waa  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Quiberon  1795;  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  .Scotland  and  constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London  18U3;  effected  u  reconciliation  bclneen 
the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  made  lord  lieu- 
tenant  oflrcland  1805;  became  niaster-gencrul  of  ordnance 
1806;  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  form  a  cabinet  on  the 
assassination  of  .Mr.  Perceval  1812;  was  honored  with  the 
order  of  the  (iarler  ami  appointed  governor-general  of 
British  India  1813,  being  charged  to  pursue  the  "policy 
of  non-intervention  "  in  regard  to  the  wars  between  the  na- 
tive princes,  but  quickly  iierceived  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
action  ;  successfully  conducted  the  .Ve|iaul,  Pindarec.  and 
Mahratta  wars,  and  thus  laid  the  final  baMs  for  the  greatness 
of  England  as  a  "continental  power"  in  India;  was  cre- 
ated marquis  of  Hastings  Dec.  1816;  retired  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  after  a  wise  and  successful  administration 
of  nearly  ten  years  IS23,  and  became  governor  of  .Malta 
1821.  D.  on  board  tho  Revenge  in  the  Bay  of  Baia,  near 
Naples,  Nov.  28,  1826. 

Raw'hide,  p.-v.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.     P.  757. 

Rn'wicz,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,has  large 
tanneries,  dycworks,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco.     P. 

100,672. 

Rawie  (Willtam),  LL.D.,b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa..  .\pr. 
28,  1759;  studied  law  at  New  York,  London,  and  Pari?; 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Philadelphia 
1783;  was  distinguished  for  legal,  classical,  and  scientific 
attainments;  an  active  member  of  many  learned  associa- 
tions ;  became  in  1822  chancellor  of  the  I'hiladclphia  bar, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hi^to^ical 
Society  1820.  Though  averse  to  |iolilics,  he  for  some  time 
sat  in  the  .'^tate  legislature,  and  accepted  from  Prcs.  Wash- 
ington in  1791  the  appointment  of  district  attorney,  which 
he  held  until  1799.  D.at  Philadelphia  .^pr.  12,  IS36.  Be- 
sides numerous  printed  discourses  and  contributions  to 
learned  societies,  he  ]>ublished  A  I'lVic  «/  the  ('onsiititlion 
of  the  U.  S,  (1825),  ond  was  the  .chief  author  of  the  new 
civil  code  of  Pennsylvania.  (See  ti  Memoir,  by  T.J.  Whar- 
ton, Philadelphia,  1840.) 

Rawlc  (William,  Jr.),  son  of  William,  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1789;  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  be- 
c:imo  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  capacity  (associated  with  Thomas  .Sergeant,  C.  B. 
Penrose,  and  F.  Watts)  ho  published  (between  1818  and 
1836)  25  volumes  of  cases.     D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1858. 

Rawlc  (William  Hkxry),  son  of  William,  Jr..  b.  at 
Philadel|>hia,  Pa.,  in  1823;  published  A  J'niclirnl  Tmilite 
on  the  Law  nf  Covenants /nr  Title  ( 1852),  and  edited  .l«din 
William  Smith's  Law  o/  Contraets  ( 1853),  also  Joshua  Wil- 
liams's L»to  o/  Real  Property  (1857). 

Rawlcs,  tp..  Mills  co.,  la.     P.  781. 

Raw'lins,  new  county  of  N.  W.  KanMUi,  on  Republi- 
can fork  of  Kansas  Rivor,  consists  of  fertile  rolling  prai- 
ries.    Area,  900  sq.  m. 

Rawlins  (.Iohn  A.),  b.  at  East  Galena.  HI..  Feb.  13, 
18.'tl.  The  son  of  a  farmer  and  charcoal-burner,  he  bad 
but  limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education.  In-ing 
obliged  to  assist  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  began 
to  attend  school;  in  Nov.,  1854,  c*>mnienced  the  ftuily  of 
law,  and  in  1855  was  admittetl  to  the  bar,  and  began  pruc- 
tico  in  Galena.  He  won  success  in  bis  profession,  and  be- 
came a  Icailing  Democrat  of  the  Douglas  schoul.  Th-in.:h 
using  his  best  efforts  to  avert  war,  he  ardcn' 
tho  cause  of  his  government  *vlien  it  came.    \^  ' 

in  raising  a  regiment  Gcn.iJrant  offered  bim  u  j..  -., 

his  staff   as  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  which  was  accepted,  and  with  the  cxccptiimof  two 
months,  during  illness,  he  was  with  Urn.  Grant  in  all  hi« 
battles  and  campaigns  until  the  clipse  of  the  war.      He  won 
tho  warmest  regard  and  fullest  eonlblence  of  hi>  chief,  and 
was  advanced   in   rank  fr.oii  lime  to  time,  until  in  ISCj  he 
was  apnointe.l  chief  of  stall' to  the  lieulennnt  c.-nrrr.!  with 
rank  of  brigadiergenenil  I'.  S.  A.,  and  I . 
major-general.     When  (Jen.  Grant  wb-  ' 
ho  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  hi"    ■  '   • 
war.     In  the  few  month"  of  his  adii 

the  same  executive  ability  which  I-   i  .        i- 

at  Washington.  D.  C,  SopU  0.  1809. 

Rnw'linNon  ((lK0»nr>.  brother  of  !5tr  H»nrT.  h,  at 
Chadlington.  tlxfordsbi 
.Swansea  and  at    Ealio 
classics  ot  Trinity  C"!     -   . 
and  tutor  of  Kxetcr  College,  moderator  i 
iner    1854,    1850.   and    I-"'-".    Hiinipi-n    1- 
elected    Camden    I 
1801,  and  appoii 
Auth  -r  ■■!'    ■ 
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Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World  (4  vols.,  1862- 
67;  2d  ed.  republished  in  New  York,  1871),  A  Mfxnnal  of 
Ancient  ///tfi'orv  (1869),  7Vie  Si^rth  Great  Oriental  Monarch i/, 
or  the  Geoijraphif,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Ptirthia  (1873), 
and  of  The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchi/.  treating  of 
tho  .Sassanians,  which  is  announced  as  in  the  press  in  1S76, 
as  is  also  a  3d  edition  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  a  contin- 
uation. Canon  Rawlinson  has  written  the  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Kings  and  other  portions  of  the  OhI  Tes- 
tament for  the  Sjieaker's  Commentari/,  and  in  connection 
with  his  brother  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  published  a 
translation  of  Herodotus  (i  vols.,  1858-60),  valuable  for 
the  notes  and  illustrations,  but  defective  in  elegance  and 
in  strictly  classical  scholarship. 

Rawlinson  (Sir  Henry  Creswicke),  J>.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Chadiin^tun,  Oxfordshire.  England,  in  1810;  educated  at 
Ealing  School;  entered  the  Bombay  army  182C  :  became 
proScient  in  the  modern  Oriental  languages,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  sent  to  Persia  Nov.,  1S3.3,  to  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  army  of  that  country;  resided  several 
j-ears  at  Kermanshaw,  near  the  celebrated  rock  inscription 
of  Behistun  (see  Cuneiform  Inscriptions),  which  he  was 
the  first  to  decipher  1838;  was  sent  to  Kandahar  as  polit- 
ical agent  18  iO  ;  held  that  capital  to  its  allegiance  during 
the  Afghan  war;  went  as  political  agent  to  Turkish  Arabia 
1813;  was  appointed  consul  at  Bagdad  Mar.,  1844,  and 
was  consul-general  1851-55 ;  became  lieutenant-colonel 
in  Turkey  1850 ;  returned  to  England  Feb.,  1855 ;  was 
knJL'hted  and  made  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company 
I><.')6:  was  member  of  Parliament  1858;  member  of  the 
cuiiiiL-il  of  India  1858-59;  was  envoy  to  Persia,  with  the 
loc:i!  rank  of  major-general,  1859-60  ;  again  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment 1865-68,  after  which  he  was  reappointed  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India  ;  was  president  of  the  Royal  Gco- 
grajdiical  Society  1371-73,  and  again  1875-76,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  from  its  found- 
ation in  1873.  He  obtained  wide  celebrity  by  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Persian  text  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  first 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1846;  has  since  contributed  to  the  same  journal  many 
memoirs  on  the  same  subject  or  illustrative  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  East;  has  edited  (with  E.  Norris 
and  (jcorge  Smith)  5  folio  vols,  of  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(1861-70)  ;  furnished  valuable  material  to  his  brother's 
edition  of  Herodotus  (1858-60),  and  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  on  Oriental  politics,  entitled  England  and 
linssia  in  the  East  (1874),  in  which  he  advises  the  occupa- 
tion of  Herat  by  the  British  as  a  check  to  the  advances  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia. 

Rawlin's  Springs,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Carbon  co.,  Wy. 
Ter.,  on  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  hotel  and  railroad  re- 
pair-shops.    P.  612. 

Rawson  (Albert  Leighton),  b.  at  Chester,  Vt.,  Oct. 
15,  1S29;  became  an  artist;  made  four  visits  to  Palestine 
and  other  Oriental  countries  ;  made  in  1851-52  a  pilgrimage 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca  with  the  annual  pilgrim  caravan  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  student  of  medicine;  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  and  tutor,  explored  the  mounds 
of  the  i\Ii?.-i?sippi  Valley  and  visited  Central  America 
1S54— 55.  publishing  thereafter  The  Crania  of  the  Mound- 
JJnildcrs  of  the  U.  S,  and  of  Central  America  ;  travelled  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  1863;  published  several  maps 
of  Palestine  ;  drew  some  hundreds  of  sketches,  which  have 
appeared  in  Harper's,  Lippiii soft's,  and  other  American 
magazines,  and  in  books  on  Oriental  subjects,  and  has 
made  various  translations  from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Italian.  Author  of  The  Divine  Orir/in  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
Hand' Book  for  Sundaif-Schooh  and  Bible  Readers,  The 
Pvonounriuff  Bible  Dlctionarij,  The  Comprehensive  Bible 
Dictionary,  History  of  All  lielif/ions.  Statistics  of  Protest- 
antism, Antiquities  of  the  Orient,  Grammars  of  the  Turkish 
and  Arabic  Lantjnarfes,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Bedauu'n  Lan- 
guaf/es  of  Syria  and  Eyypt,  and  The  Chorography  of  Pal- 
estine. 

Rawson  (Edward),  b.  at  Gillingham.  Dorsetshire.  Eng- 
laml.  Apr.  16,1615;  settle<l  at  Xewbury,  Mass.,  about  1636  ; 
represented  that  town  in  the  general  court ;  became  clerk 
of  that  body,  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  most  of  the  early  records  being  in  his 
handwriting.  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  27,  1693.  Author  of  Th^ 
General  Laws  and  Liberties  eoncerninrf  the  Inhabitants  of" 
the  Massachusetts  (1660),  and  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
lievnlution  in  New  England  Justified  (1691).  His  mother, 
Margaret  Wilson,  was  sister  of  the  first  pastor  of  Boston 
and  grand-niece  of  Edmund  Grindall.  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.— Rebecca  Rawson,  his  daughter,  was  the  heroine 
of  a  romantic  ejiisode  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  com- 
memorated by  AVhittier  in  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal. — Grindall  Rawson,  his  son,  b.  Jan.  23,  1659, 
graduated  at  Harvard  1678,  was  many  years  minister  of 


Mendon,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and 
preached  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language.  D.  at 
Mendon  Feb.  6,  1715.  A  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Edward  Rawson,  prepared  by  Reuben  Rawson  Dodge, 
was  printed  in  1849,  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1875. 

Raw'sonville,  p. -v.,  Grafton  tp..  Lorain  co.,  0.,  on 
Columbus  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  R.  R. 

Ray  [Lat.  raia,  "ray"  or  "skate"],  the  vernacular 
name  of  species  of  the  family  Raiidai  and  kindred  groups. 
(See  Raiid.e.) 

Ray,  county  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Mis- 
souri River,  traversed  by  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  North- 
ern R.  R.,  has  a  rolling  surface,  partly  prairie  and  partly 
timbered,  the  chief  products  being  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
wool,  buttei-,  and  sorghum-molasses.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  There  are  many  saw-mills  and 
several  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  The  bottom-lands  along 
Missouri  River  are  noted  for  extraordinary  fertility.  Cap. 
Richmond.     Area,  about  570  sq.  m.     P.  18,700. 

Ray,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     P.  2070. 

Ray,  tp.,  Morgan  eo.,  Ind.     P.  761. 

Ray,  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  (Ray  Centre  P.  0.).  P. 
1555. 

Ray  (Isaac).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  Jan., 
1807  :  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Coll.  1827:  commenced  practice 
of  medicine  at  Portland  1827;  removed  to  Eastport  1829; 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  published 
The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  (1838 ;  5th  ed. 
1871):  became  superintendent  of  the  State  insane  asylum 
at  Augusta  1841,  and  of  the  Butler  Asylum  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1815.  filling  that  post  until  Jan.,  1866,  after  which  he 
settled  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Author  of  Conversations  oh 
Animal  Economy  (1829),  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Health 
of  the  Brain  (1851),  and  Mental  Hygiene  (1863),  besides 
many  contributions  to  professional  journals  and  a  valuable 
series  of  official  annual  reports. 

Ray  (John),  F.  R.  S..  sometimes  written  Wray,  b.  at 
Black  Notley,  near  Braintree,  Essex,  England,  Nov.  29, 
1627,  son  of  a  blacksmith;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  1619,  lecturer  on 
Greek  1650,  and  mathematical  instructor  1652  ;  took  orders 
in  tho  Church  of  England  at  the  Restoration;  resigned  his 
fellowship  from  conscientious  scruples  1602  ;  resided  for 
some  years  with  his  friend  and  pupil,  Francis  Willbughby, 
at  Middleton  Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  afterward  at  his 
birthplace;  devoted  himself  to  botany  and  zoologj',  mak- 
ing extensive  tours  with  Willoughby  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent;  was  one  of  the  early  fellows  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  1667;  published  a  Catalogus  Planfarum  Angliis 
(1670),  the  most  formal  work  of  the  kind  which  had  then 
appeared;  published  his  travels  on  the  Continent  1673; 
proposed  a  new  system  of  botanical  classification  in  his 
Methodus  Plantarum  Aova  (1682),  which  was  substantially 
adopted  by  Antoine  de  Jussieu  in  the  next  century  :  edited 
(with  an  English  translation  of  the  former)  the  Omitho- 
logia  and  Hisforia  Ptscium  of  his  friend  Willoughby,  to 
whose  children  ho  became  guarcUnn  and  tutor  1672,  and 
published  his  great  work,  the  Historia  Plantarum  (in  3 
vols.,  1686-1704).  He  also  prepared  a  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Proverbs  (1670),  which  was  reprinted  with  improve- 
ments by  Henry  G.  Bohn  (London,  1850).  and  valuable 
Glossaries  of  North  and  South  Country  Words,  which  has 
recently  been  carefully  edited  by  Rev.  AValter  W.  Skeat, 
for  the  English  Dialect  Society  (1S74).  He  also  wrote  The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation 
(1691,  often  reprinted).  Discourses  concerning  Primitive 
Chaos  and  Creation,  the  General  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  World  (1693),  and  a  Synopsis  Methodiea  Ani- 
inalium  Quadrupedmn  ct  Serpent ini  Generis  Vulgarium 
(1693),  which  gave  him  a  similar  rank  in  the  history  of 
zoological  classification  to  that  he  had  ]»reviously  gained 
in  botany.  He  published  many  occasional  treatises  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. D.  at  Black  Notley  Jan.  17,  1705.  His  Correspond- 
ence appeared  in  1718,  his  Life  and  Select  Remains  by  Wil- 
liam Derham  in  1700.  The  Ray  Society,  organized  in  1844 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  new  editions  of  rare  books  on 
zoology  and  botany,  has  issued  some  30  sumjituous  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  (vol.  ii.  of  1814  and  vol.  ii.  of  1848), 
devoted  to  the  Mcmorialjt  and  tho  Correspondence  of  Ray, 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lunkestcr. 

Ray  (Joseph).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Virginia  Nov.  25,  1807; 
was  self-educated  in  his  youth,  but  by  acting  as  a  school- 
teacher was  enabled  to  study  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
Athens  College.  0.,  and  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  where 
he  graduated;  became  surgeon  in  the  Cincinnati  hospital, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati, 
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1834-51,  and  its  principal  from  its  reorganization  as  a 
Iiit^ii-scliool ;  was  also  for  many  years  president  of  tlio 
boinl  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  liouso  of  refuse,  and 
author  of  a  series  of  textbooks  on  aritlimetio  and  algebra. 
D.  at  Cincinnati  Apr.  1",  1S55. 

Rayer'  ( PiERnr.  Frascjois  Olive),  b.  at  St.  Sylvain,  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  Fr.ance,  Mar.  S,  1703  ;  studied  med- 
icine ;  practised  as  a  physician  at  Paris:  was  appointed 
physician  .at  the  hospital  of  La  Charitc  in  1832,  and  wrote, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  works,  Tmitl  thforiiiuc  cl 
prntir/iie  rjis  Mnlarlics  lie  !a  Pinii  (2  vols.,  1S2C)  and 
Ti-aili  dcs  MnlruUes  ilea  Reins  ct  <le>  Allcndiuiii  dc  In 
Sfcrclioii  nn'niiire  (3  vols.,  1339).  D.  at  Paris  Sept.  10 
1867. 

Ray'mond,  tp..  Champaign  co.,  III.     P.  323. 

Raymond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.   P.  1 120. 

Raymond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     P.  305. 

Raymond,  p. -v.,  one  of  the  caps,  of  Hinds  co..  Miss., 
about  30  miles  E.  of  .Mississippi  River,  has  0  cliurchcs,  1 
female  scminiiry,  anil  1  newspaper.  Business,  farming.  P. 
about  SOO.      Geo.  D.  Hahpek,  Ed.  "  Hinds  Co.  Gazette." 

Raymond,  p.  v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.,  on 
Con.'ord  and  Portsmouth  R.  R.     P.  1121. 

Raymond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Racine  co..  Wis.     P.  lOOS. 

Raymond  (Henry  .Iarvis),  IAj.\>.,  b.  at  Lima,  X.  Y., 
,Tan.  21,  1S20  ;  passed  his  childhood  on  his  father's  farm  ; 
studied  at  the  Lima  seminary  :  graduated  with  honors  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  1810;  gave  lessons  and  wrote 
for  Horace  Greeley's  Xcio  Yorker  while  studying  law  at 
New  York  ISIO— 11  ;  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Triiiiup  at  its  commencement  in  .-Vpr.,  1S4I ;  attained 
great  rapidity  and  skill  as  a  reporter,  employing  a  species 
of  shorthand  peculiar  to  himself,  and  developing  a  won- 
derful memory,  which  was  conspicuously  seen  in  his  re- 
ports of  Dr.  Lardner's  lectures,  from  which  two  volumes 
were  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  lecturer,  and  e.x- 
iiibltcd  great  activity  and  enterprise  in  securing  exclusive 
news.  In  ISIS  he  left  the  Triltnne  to  accept  the  position 
of  office-editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Eiujnirer, 
under  Col.  -I.  Watson  Webb;  maintained  for  some  time  a 
newspaper  debate  with  Mr.  Greeley  on  socialism,  afterward 
published  in  a  pamphlet;  projected  Harper's  Mof/tizine, 
for  which  ho  wrote  the  prospectus  ;  contributed  largely  for 
several  years  to  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Messrs. 
Ha,r])er ;  was  elected  to  the  New  York  assembly  as  a  Whig 
1849:  distinguished  himself  in  debate;  was  ro-elcctc  I 
18.'i0;  chosen  Speaker;  devoted  special  attention  to  pro- 
moting legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  an<l 
canal  systems:  retired  from  the  Courier  nnd  Enquirer  li^jO, 
on  acicount  of  political  dilfercnces  with  Col.  Webb;  spent 
the  winter  of  1850-r)l  in  Europe,  and  on  Sept.  18,  IS.'il, 
issueil  tlie  first  number  of  tlio  New  Y'ork  Times,  which  lie 
made  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  Mr.  Ray- 
mrmd  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  Baltimore  AVhig  conven- 
tion of  1852;  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York  1S.04;  was  prominent  in  tho  organizati(ui  of  the  Re- 
publi<'an  ]iarty  18ofi,  having  been  tho  author  of  the  Ad- 
drenH  In  the  I'eople  issued  by  the  Pittsburg  convention  ; 
worked  earnestly  for  the  suecess  of  the  Fremont  ticket; 
de;;lined  a  rcnominalion  as  lieutenant-governor  Is.*)";  vis- 
ited Europe  IS.')9,  ami  was  an  eye-witness  of  tho  Franco- 
Austrian  campaign  in  It:ily.  gaining  a  journalisti  j  triumph 
by  tho  early  publi(ration  in  New  York  of  his  full  account 
of  the  battle  of  .Solferinn;  warmly  urged  Mr.  Seward  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  18(10,  but  gave  efficient  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Lincoln  when  nominated  an*!  during  his  ad- 
ministration, though  often  differing  from  him  on  questions 
of  war-policy  ;  was  elected  a  member  and  Speaker  of  tho 
New  York  assembly  ISHl  ;  presided  over  the  Union  con- 
vention at  Syracuse  18r,2:  was  defeated  by  Gov.  Morgan 
in  his  cnndidacy  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  IS03:  was  ehairnmn 
of  the  New  York  <lelegation  in  tho  national  Republican 
convention  18(1 1,  in  which  year  ho  was  elci'tcd  to  Congre--"s. 
in  wliich  body  he  separated  from  tho  majtu-itv  of  his  party 
by  giving  a  partial  supjiort  to  tho  policy  of  Mr.  .Ldinson  : 
look  part  in  convoking  the  Philadetphi.a  "  Loyalists'  con- 
vention "  of  18(Kt.  and  wrote  its  AdflrenH  and  I)ecl<irnti<tH 
iif  l^riueiplm  ;  refused  to  ho  a  candiflato  for  re-election  to 
Congress  ISOfi  :  declined  the  missiim  to  Austria  offered  him 
by  Pros,  .lohnson  18(17  ;  niaile  a  third  visit  to  Europe  1  sf>8, 
and  had  again  devoteil  himself  with  great  energy  to  jour- 
natisni,  which  ho  considered  his  true  vocation,  when  his 
career  was  suddenly  tprmiiuited  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
at  New  York.luno  IS.  ISiiO.  Thiuigh  a  constant  writer  for 
tiiirly  years,  Mr.  Raymond  published  but  one  book,  a 
Ilinh.ril  of  Ihe  Adiuiiii'irroliou  of  Vrr:  Liuenin  (New  York. 
18('pP,  which  in  a  revised  edition  ivas  entitled  The  Life  nnd 
I'ullie  Serriren  of  A  hrahiim  /.ineoln  ( 1  SO,'. ).  As  n  journalisl. 
an  orator,  and  a  debater  Mr.  Raymond  ocouplod  B  position 
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of  acknowledged  eminence,  and  bad  few  conipctilors  in  the 
scope  of  his  general  attainments.  Poiitkk  C.  Rli.ss. 

Raymond  (.Mixer),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Now  York  City  Aug. 
29,  1811;  taught  at  Wilbraham  Acadomy,  .Mass.,  and  Ihcn 
as  a  Methodist  jireachvil  in  that  Slate'eight  years,  lie 
was  afterward  principal  of  Wilbraham  Aeailcuiy  from  IS  Is 
to  181)4,  then  professor  of  syotematio  divinity  in  the  .M.  E. 
theological  seminary  at  Evanst  m,  III. 

Raymond  (Rossiter  WonxniSfiToyl,  b.  at  Cincinnati, 
0.,  .\|ir.  27,  IS  10;  graduated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  ISJS;  studied  mining  engineering  in  Germnny 
several  years;  betamo  editor  of  tho  AMrricou  Joumol  of 
MiHiiiy  1807;  U.  S.  commissioner  of  mining  stiilistics 
1808;  lecturer  on  economic  geology  at  l.nrayede  College 
1870  ;  vice-president  of  the  American  Inilitiite  of  Mining 
Engineers  1871,  and  prosi<lent  of  that  body  1.S72;  has  pub- 
lished extended  annual  repitrts  of  mining  statistics  since 
1809 :  is  author  of  two  or  tnreo  novels. 

RaymiMid  Lnlly.     See  Lull  (Rahox). 

RaynaT  iGiii.i.m-me  Thomas  Fuam,»is),  b.  at  Pt 
Genie/.,  department  of  Aveyroi.,  France,  Apr.  12,  1713: 
studied  theology  at  the  college  of  the  ,Iesuits  at  Toulouse; 
entered  their  order  and  began  to  preach,  but  went  in 
1747  to  Paris,  and,  enjf)ying  the  company  of  Diderot, 
Holbach,  Heh-ctius,  etc.,  he  entereil  on  an  entirely  opposite 
course.  Of  his  numerous  historical  works,  llinloire  du 
Dieorce  dc  Henri  VIII.  arte  fVil/ioriiic  ( 17B3)  attracted 
some, attention,  and  his  llinioire philoiophiiiui  ri jjoliiit/iit 
den  KtoblisHemeut»  ct  dn  Commerce  det  Eiiropfcnt  dtii  let 
Iteu.r-liiden  (first  published  anonymously  in  4  vols.,  1770, 
then  in  an  enlarged  etlition  under  his  name.  ^  vols.,  I7sit) 
was  eondeuined  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  witrrant 
of  arrest  issued  against  tho  author.  He  lied  to  .Switzer- 
land, lived  subscciuently  at  tho  court  of  Frederick  II..  but 
%vas  allowed  to  return  to  France  in  I7SS;  received  several 
marks  of  distinction  from  tho  authorities.  D.  ut  Chail- 
lot,  near  Paris,  Mar.  0,  1790.     He  also  wrote  TuUcitu  ct 

lierotutioun    des    ColouicH  nuijlniiies  d*tu8  t'  A  lufrifttic  nrplew 

Iriouole  (2  vols.,  1781 ),  whicl)  was  translated  into  English, 
but  sharply  criticised  by  Thomas  Paine. 

Rayne,  tp.,  Indiana  co..  Pa.     P.  1735. 

Rayn'hnm,  ]>.-v.  an<l  tp..  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old 
Colony  R.  R.  (Dighton  and  .Somerset  branch),  notcjl  for 
the  first  ironworks  in  America,  establishcil  by  .lames  and 
Henry  Leonard  10.'i2.  anil  maint:iincd  by  the  family  more 
than  100  years.  King  Philip  usually  lived  in  the  summer 
on  Fowling  Pond  in  this  town.     P.  1713. 

Raynonard'(FRAsi,ois  JisTE  Marie), b.  at  Brignolles. 
Provence,  Sept.  18,  1701  :  took  part  in  the  political  move 
mcnts  of  the  Rcvolutitui  and  the  First  Empire:  wrote 
several  essays  and  tragedies,  Cutou  d'Viiijiie  (1791).  /.*■• 
Teiiipliers  (is05>,  which  were  successful,  but  acquired  hi- 
grcat  rejjutation  ns  a  ]diilologist  by  his  researches  eon- 
corning  tho  Provencal  language  and  literature — C*rii>  i/. 
/*(.^»iV»  orirjiniilen  dea  Tronhndourt  {6  vols.,  1810-21  I,  I.ex 
iipte  romtiu,  oti  Diefiouiiaire  de  In  Lautjnr  dfn  Trouhiidonrt 
(0  vols.,  183S-H).  Urammairr.  romanc  (1816).  D.  at  Passy. 
near  Paris,  Get.  27,  1830. 

Ray'ville,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Richland  parish.  La.,  on  North 
Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  52  miles  W.  of  Vicksburg. 
has  a  union  church,  a  Masonic  hull,  and  I  newsnnper.  V. 
100.  W.  P.  Manciiam,  Ei>.  "  KiriiLAM)  Iikai'on." 

Ray'wicli,  p. -v.,  Marion  oc,  Ky.    P.  100. 

R6,  an  i-land  of  France,  denartment  of  Chiircnic  In 
frieure.  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  from  of  the  harbor  of 
La  Rochelle.  It  is"  18  miles  long.  4  mlNs  broad.  treclr.». 
with  steep  coasts,  and  mrongly  forlilied,  and  hn«  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  who  ore  mostly  eiuidoyed  in  fi-hrries. 
ovster-farming,  wine-cultivation,  and  the  uinuufacturo  of 
salt. 

Read,  p.-v.  and  Ip.,  Clayton  co..  lu.     P.  810. 

Road  (GEORfii;^  b.  in  Cecil  eo.,  Md..  .'*epl.  IS.  173S;  be- 
came a  lawyer  ut  Newcastle.  Del..  17.>l:  w«»  nitornrv  c  o 
oral  of  Delaware  and  member  of  the  Delaware  legi-' 
for  ninny  years;  a  member  of  the  Conllnnnial  Cc 
1774-77,  aiid  one  of  the  signers  of  the  I' 
depenilence;  president  of  the  cinsliluli    i 
Delaware  1770:  member  of  the  convenlii 
Federal   Constitution;    was   appolnl.-!  judg.-   of  iip|«-i.l. 
1782;   was  U.S.  Senator  1789-93  ;  and  rhlcfjuiillce  fn.m 
1793   to    his  death,  at   Nenreaslle    Sept.    »l,    17»8.— lli« 
Jons  (lEOROK  and  .loiix  \fore  nliio  lawyer*  of  tome  eiol- 
nence. 

Ri-nd  (Gponni!  CAHriiitl.l.l.  b.  in  Troland  nhoiil  I'f' : 
came  lo  the  U.  S.  In  chlldhoo.l :  enlen..|  the  V.  S   rnvv  n- 
midshipman  1801:  becamelieiilenant  in  1810:  | 
in  several  noted  cngageinrnis  during  the  wiw 
land,  e.speelnlly  tb»t  between  tho  CnnMiliilion  
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riere ;  became  captain  1825,  and  rear-admiral  1862,  when 
bo  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Asjlum.  where  he  d.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Read  (John  J.),  b.  June  17. 1842.  in  New  Jersey  ;  grad- 
uate<l  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861;  became  an  ensign 
in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1866  ;  served  in  the  Hartford  at  the  taking  of  New  Orleans 
and  in  all  of  Farragut's  battles  on  Mississippi  Kiver  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  commended  for  '*  courage  and  cool- 
ness." FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Read  (John  Meredith),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
21,  1797,  grandson  of  George  Read,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  through  his  mother 
of  John  Meredith,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. ;  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1812,  and  in 
1818  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1823  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  where  he 
served  two  terms;  in  1838  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held 
the  office  till  1841 ;  in  1845  was  nominated  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  but  the  Senate  declined  to 
confirm  him  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Southern 
construction  of  the  Constitution;  in  1846  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  resigning  the  office  at 
end  of  six  months.  In  1858  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  body  he  be- 
came chief-justice  in  1872.  B.  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  29, 
1874.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Read  (John  MEREi>iTn,  Jr.),  b.  at  Philadelphia  in  1837  ; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1858,  and  at  the  Albany 
law  school  1859;  was  adjutant-general  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  civil  war;  published  v4  Historical  Inquiry  concern- 
inrj  Hendrivk  Hurhon  (1866)  ;  wrote  much  for  periodicals  ; 
was  ajipointed  consul-general  at  Paris  1869,  and  minister 
to  Greece  1874. 

Read  (Nathan),  b.  at  Warren,  Mass.,  July  2,  1759; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1781;  was  tutor  there  1783-87; 
settled  at  Danvers  1795;  formed  a  company  which  estab- 
lished an  iron-foundry  at  Salem  1796;  was  the  first  peti- 
tioner to  the  U.  S.  government  for  a  patent,  obtaining  one 
for  a  method  of  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  the  same 
operation  Jan.,  1798;  was  an  early  experimenter  upon  the 
steam-engine ;  is  said  to  have  invented  multitubular  boilers 
and  high-pressure  engines,  and  to  have  placed  upon  Wen- 
ham  Lake  Aug.,  1791.  a  boat  propelled  by  steam  with  pad- 
dles instead  of  wheels;  invented  many  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  labor-saving  machinery  ;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1800-03,  subsequently  a  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  removed  in  1807  to  Belfast,  Me.,  where  he 
d.  Jan.  20,  1849.  His  nephew,  David  Read,  published  a 
memoir  in  1870. 

Read  (Thomas  Buchanan),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
12,  1822  ;  studied  sculpture  at  Cincinnati,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  painting,  which  he  practised  at  New  York 
(1841),  and  soon  afterward  at  Boston;  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia 1846;  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  1850,  and  re- 
sided there  with  few  intermissions  until  1872,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  D.  at  New  York  May  11,  1872.  Author 
of  several  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  successful  portrait- 
painter.  He  will  be  best  known  by  his  picture  and  poem, 
both  entitled  Sheridan  a  Hide. 

Reade  (Charles),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Ipsden,  Oxfordshire, 
England,  in  1814  ;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxforil, 
1835  ;  was  elected  to  a  Vinerian  fellowship  at  Oxford  1842 ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1843;  published  in 
1852  Peg  Woffiiujton,  a  novel  which  gavehin^an  immediate 
reputation,  and  has  since  issued  many  novels,  among  which 
are  (Christie  Johnstone  (1853),  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
(1856),  Lore  me  Little,  Love  me  Long  (1859),  The  Cdnster 
and  the  Hearth  (ISCA),  Hard  Cash  (1863),  Grijfith  Gaunt 
(1806),  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  (1870),  and  A  Tcvrihle 
Temptation  (1871).  Mr.  Reade  displays  great  skill  in  plot 
and  incident,  has  a  picturesque  style,  often  writes  with  a 
social  or  political  object  in  view,  and  may  be  considered, 
since  the  death  of  Dickens,  as  dividing  with  George  Eliot 
the  foremost  place  among  British  novelists.  Most  of  his 
novels  have  been  successfully  dramatized  by  himself  or  by 
Boucicault,  and  ho  has  written  several  independent  plays. 
He  has  gained  some  note  for  his  lawsuits  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  authors  and  the  limits  of  per- 
missible literary  criticism,  also  for  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  international  copyright  with  America,  on  which  subject 
he  published  a  number  of  letters  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1875. 

Reade  (William  Winwood),  nephew  of  Charles,  b.  at 
Ipsden,  England,  in  1839;  received  a  good  education; 
published  several  novels,  one  of  which.  The  Veil  of  lais, 
or  the  Mi/steries  of  the  Druidn  (1861 ),  displayed  much  eth- 
nological knowledge,  combined  with  a  strong  anti-theo- 


logical bias ;  traveled  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  1862-63 ; 
published  on  his  return  Savage  Africa  (1803);  made  a 
journey  frum  Sierra  Leone  to  the  sources  of  the  Nii^er 
1808-70;  published  The  Martyrdom  of  Mtm  (1872),  "an 
elaborate  and  learned  impeachment  of  Christianity  from 
an  historical  and  ethnological  point  of  view,  and  The  Af- 
rican Sketch- Book  (1873);  accompanied  the  Ashantee  ex- 
pedition as  correspondent  of  the  London  7'imcs  1873-74, 
incurring  thereby  a  constitutional  disease,  which  resulted 
in  his  death  at  Wimbledon  Apr.  24.  1875.  His  latest  pub- 
lications were  The  Story  nf  the  Ashantee  Campaifjn  and  a 
novel,  The  Outcast,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1875. 

Read'field)  ]).-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  un  Maine 
Central  R.  R.     P.  1456. 

Readying,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Berkshire,  on 
the  Kcnnet,  \\  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames, 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  and  ribbons,  and  has  trade 
in  corn,  flour,  malt,  timber,  wool,  and  cheese.     P.  32,324. 

Reading,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.,  on  Ver- 
milion River.     P.  70  ;  of  tp.  1503. 

Reading,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Boston,  on  Boston  and  Maine  K.  R.,  was  incorporated 
in  1644,  and  contains  6  churches,  13  schools,  a  public 
library,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  savings  bank.  Its 
manufactures  of  shoes,  cabinet  furniture,  refrigerators, 
organ-pipes,  etc.  are  important.  Reading  is  the  residence 
of  many  gentlemen  doing  business  in  Boston.     P.  2664. 

Hiram  Barri's. 

Reading,  p.-tp.,  Hillsdale  co..  Mich.,  on  Fort  AVayne 
Jackson  and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Hillsdale,  the 
county-seat.     It  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  1  bank,  sev- 
eral manufactories,  2  hotels,  and  1  newsjiaper.     P.  1657. 
Geo.  Gray,  Ed.  "  Reading  PuESti," 

Reading,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Pchuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  W. 
bank  of  Seneca  Lake  and  on  Northern  R.  R.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    P.  1751. 

Reading,  p. -v.,  Sycamore  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0.  P.  1575. 

Reading,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  3334. 

Reading,  v.  (Hampton  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Adams  co..  Pa., 
has  1  newspaper.     P.  1326. 

Reading,  city,  cap.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Schuylkill  River,  58  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and 
128  miles  W.  of  New  York  City,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1783  and  as  a  city  in  1847.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  the  streets 
are  well  laid  out  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Reading 
contains  some  very  costly  churches,  representing  all  denom- 
inations, fine  educational  advantages,  2  handsome  opera- 
houses,  a  number  of  fine  hotels,  3  daily  and  several  weekly 
newspapers,  the  repair-shops  and  rolling-mills  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  R.  R.,  and  numerous  manufacturing 
interests.  The  city  was  laid  out  by  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn  upon  an  original  survey  of  450  acres,  taken  in  1743 
with  the  sanction  of  John  and  Samuel  Finny.  P.  33,930. 
Jesse  G.  Hawley,  Ed.  *'  Reading  Eaglk." 

Reading,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1012. 

Readington,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
S.  branch  of  Raritan  River  and  on  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey.     P.  3070. 

Readsborough,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Deerfield  River.     P.  828. 

Readville  Station,  p.-v.,  Hyde  Park  tp.,  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  Boston  and  Providence  and  Boston  Providence 
and  Erie  R.  Rs. 

Rea'gan  (John  II.),  b.  in  Sevier  co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8, 
1818;  studied  law;  settled  in  Texas  during  its  existence  as 
an  independent  republic;  became  surveyor,  judge,  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  colonel  of  militia;  was  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress  1857-61,  and  poe^tmaster-general  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Confederate  government  1861-65,  after 
which  ho  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren. 

Re'al  [Sp.  for  ''royal;"  Port,  rm/],  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  countries  a  coin  and  money  of  account.  The 
old  silver  real  (the  eighth  of  the  piastre,  pc»n.  or  dollar) 
was  long  a  familiarly  current  coin  in  the  II.  S..  where  it 
was  worth  12A  cents,  and  bore  various  popular  names.  In 
Spain  the  rial  is  now  about  five  cents.  In  Portugal  40 
reis  make  one  rial,  but  it  is  never  coined.  In  Spanish 
America  the  real  has  various  local  values. 

Real  Estate.  See  Real  Propeutv,  by  Prof.  J.  N. 
POMEROV,  LL.D. 

Real'gar  [Fr.],  mineral  protosulphide  of  arsenic,  a 
resinous-looking  ruby-red  or  orange-yellow  mass,  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  and  of  conohoidal  fracture.  Its 
crystallization  is  monoclinic.  It  is  not  fount!  in  any 
American    locality.      It  may   be  prepared  artiOoially   by 
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melting  together  1  part  of  sulphur  and  2  of  arsenious  acid. 
Realgar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.         H.  Wf  rtz. 

Re'alism,  as  opposed  to  nominalism  (see  Nominalists), 
is  the  doctrine  that  universals  (notions  of  species  and 
genera,  such  as  man,  auiiiial)  have  real  existences  corre- 
sponding to  them.  In  the  Middle  .\gcs  the  disputes  of 
the  ScuoOLMKN  (which  see)  over  the  solution  of  some  ques- 
tions of  Porphyry  (see  Philosoimiy)  developed  this  doc- 
trine into  sharp  contrast  with  nominalism.  The  dispute 
was  not  an  idle  one,  but  inv<dvod  the  all-important  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  questiim  of  personal  imlivitlual- 
ity.  At  an  earlier  period,  Boethius  and  St.  Augustine  had 
been  decided  Re.ilists :  so  were  all  Platonists  and  Nco- 
Platonists.  In  the  ninth  century  .Fohn  Scotus  Erigena  and 
Remigius  of  Auxcrre  were  Realists,  while  Hrabanus  Mau- 
rus  and  Eric  of  Au.\erre  indicated  n<iminalistic  proclivities. 
Roscellinus  in  the  eleventh  century  boldly  announced  nom- 
inalism, and  applied  it  to  the  Trinity,  making  three  (iods, 
but  no  unity.  Realism  prevailed  against  him,  if  not  by 
argument,  then  by  authority.  The  great  Realists  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  Anselin,  William  of 
Chainpeaux,  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  John  of  Salisbury;  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
Their  doctrine  was  universulia  (t)itc  rem  (in  God's  mind),  in 
re  (in  things),  and  post  rem  (in  man's  thought).  Although 
in  that  ago  of  authority  we  find  most  of  the  Schoolmen 
ailiqiting  and  defending  tenets  with  a  blind  zeal  often  de- 
voiil  of  any  clear  understanding,  yet  to  the  great  thinkers 
here  n!ime<l  must  be  conceded  an  insight  into  the  true 
grounds  of  this  doctrine  as  held  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
That  universals  are  real  in  a  different  sense  from  individ- 
ual things  was  held  by  all  true  Realists — a  point  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  by'the  Nominalists,  who  objected  that 
one  individual  cannot  be  predicated  of  another  individual, 
using  in  this  the  very  language  of  Aristotle  {De  Cm.,  cap. 
v.),  who  carefully  distinguishes  the  reality  of  universals 

(Seiirepai  oiai'oi )  from  that  of  individuals  (irpiirm  ouffi'ai).     It 

was  held   by  Realists  that  individual  things  are  fleeting 
and  transitory  ;  each  thing  has  its  history  ;  it  originates  in 
some  former  thing,  runs  its  course  of  action  and  interac- 
tion with  other  things,  and  finally  disappears,  giving  place 
to  another,  its  successor.     Hence,  each  individual  thing  is 
only  a  momentary  phase  of  some  process  which  has  many 
potentialities;  these  potentialities  it  realizes  in  the  series 
of  individual  things,  each  thing  realizing  some  of  them. 
Thus,  the  process,  as  embracing  the  rise  and  dissolution  of 
many  individuals,  is  generic  or  a  universal ;  it  possesses  the 
potentiality  of  each  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses 
the  reality  of  each ;  the  reality  of  each  thing  is  the  reality 
of  the  universal  process  which  causes  it.     Inasmuch  as  it 
—the  process— annuls  individual  things,  and  likewise  orig- 
inates them,  it  includes  in  itself  the  total  of  reality,  and  is 
therefore  real  in  a  more  complete  sense  than  any  individual 
thing.     Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  what  we  call  ••  indi- 
vidual things"  are  arbitrarilv  limited  phases  of  processes. 
Each  '•  individual,"  so  called',  is  identified  by  nominalism 
with  only  a  portion  of  its  history,  as  it  were,  for  it  can  be 
traced  by  degrees  back   into  another  thing,  in   which   it 
originated,  and   forward  into   another,  in  which  it  finally 
disappears.     Moreover,  it  is  correlated  in  space  with  other 
things,  and  it  is  arbitrary  in  tlie  Nominalist  to  assume  that 
he  has  an  individual  thing  before  him  when  he  has  only  a 
dependent  part  of  a  whole  process  of  interrelated  things. 
Thus,  the  woril  "  process,"  to  which  natural  science  in  our 
day  has  arrived  (Darwinism  teaching  that  things  are  to  be 
studied  in  their  history  and  develoi.mcnl.  ••  evolution     and 
the  "correlation  of  forces"  being  doctrines  of  the  supremo 
reality  of  universals  in  the  shape  of  a  law  or  "persistent 
force  "),  interprets  realism,  and  reinstates  it  as  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  thinking  than  nominalism.     He.'hsiu  may 
be  (n)  psvchological,  holding  in   regard  to  artificial  things 
_,■.  ,,.   li,l.lr    or  ,/,«/r— that  the  general  notion   or  name 
conventionallv  signifies  the  purpose  or  design  which  creates 
such  things,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  what  reality  they 
possess  ;  (I,)  natural,  a  realism  which  recognizes  the  nuturiil 
objective  processes  in  nature  and  miml.     Mind  is  eonsul- 
ered  immortal  as  individual  (not  as  a  thing),  for  the  reiison 
that  it  is  a  total  process  within  one  reality  :  each  thinkiMg 
being  has  iiolentiallv  in  his  mind  the  universal  rca.«on.  and 
is  able  to  realize  the  same  by  his  own  activity.     In  tlius 
renlizing  his  possibilities  by  culture  and  education  lie  .loe^ 
not  annul  his  individuality  (as  the  process  of  forces  unuuls 
thingsi.  but    rather  iiiU'iisines   his  consciousness  ol    sell, 
and  deepens  his  siibjctivity  by  the  same  act  in  which  he 
realizes  his  universiilit v.     This  doctrine  is  ex(.rcssed  by 
Aristotle's  "  cntelechies.  "     First  ontelechy  (seit-conlaincd 
being-"  End-in  itself-enlire  proces.  in  one  realilyi 
has  nil  the  possibilities  and  the  power  to  develop  them, 
but  has  not  Jnergizcd  as  yet  (the  man  as  '"I""' "'/'""•I,'''; 
second  entclechy  has  developed  its  potontialitic.  through 


self-activity  (the  man  as  cultured,  oiviliied,  and  enlight- 
ened).—Realism,  as  contrasted  with  idealism  in  the  school 
of  "common  sense,"  is  the  theory  that  we  cognize  exter- 
nal objects  by  direct  perception  instead  of  by  means  of  in- 
terposed ideas.  WiLi.i.tu  T.  Hirkis. 
Real  Presence.     See  Trassibstantiatiox. 
Real  Prop'erty,     In  the  law  of  the  I'.  ,S.  and  of  Eng- 
land the  term  "  real  property  "  or  "  real  estate  " — for  the 
two  expressions  are  synonymous — is  ajiplied  to  all  those 
species  of  property  where  the  material  objects  over  which 
the  rights  of  ownership  or  of  user  extend  are  things  real — 
that  is,  lands  or  articles  regarded  by  the  law  as  equivalent 
to  land.    (See  Piioi'iiRTV.)     It  therefore  includes  two  <juilc 
distinct  classes  of  rights — namely.  ( 1 1  those  of  o»  nersbip  or 
dominion  in  the  laml  itself,  whereby  the  very  corpus  of  the 
soil  belongs  either  absolutely  or  qualifiedly  to  the  proprie- 
tor— rights   which    are   denominated    by  Blackstone   ond 
other  text-writers  on  the  common  law  "corporeal,"  and  by 
the  civilian  jurists  jitru  in  rem  ;  and  (2)  those  to  use  in  a 
certain  prescribed  manner,  or  to  derive  a  certain  bcnefil 
from,  the  land,  which  belongs  to  another  as  its  owner — 
rights  calleil   by  the  common-law  writers  "  incorporeal." 
and  by  the  civilians  jura  in  re  atiena.     The  first  of  these 
classes  embraces  all  estates  held  in  the  land  itself.     The 
term  "  land."  however,  includes  not  only  the  soil,  but  also 
all  those  objects  which  are  cither  actually  or  constructive- 
Iv  attached  or  affixed  to  it  so  as  to  become  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  law  a  part  thereof.     Thus,  the  growing  trees 
and    perennial    [dants,  except   those    raised   in  nurseries 
for  purposes  of  sale,  arc  ].arts  of  the  land  ;  and  also  arti- 
cles   originally   movable,  but  which  have  been  so  firmly 
attached   to  tlie  soil  as  to  become  "  fixtures ;"  and  even 
certain  movable  articles  which  constitute  necessary  por- 
tions of  buildings,  such  as  door-keys,  blinds,  millstones, 
and  the  like.     The  manure  which  is  produced  on  farms  is 
also  regarded  as  forming  n  part  of  the  land.     .Annual  crops 
while  growing  have  a  dcoible  character.      They  ore  so  far 
a  part  of  the  land  that  they  pass  with  it  by  a  deed  of  con- 
veyance which  is  silent  in  respect  to  them  ;  while  they  are 
so'far  things  personal  that  they  may  be  separately  sold, 
and  may  be  seized  and  sold  on  execution ;  when  harvested 
they  of" course  immediately  become  chattels  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,     'f  he  second  of  the  classes  above  mentioned 
embraces  rents,  franchises,  and  the  extensive  group   irf 
rights  in  or  over  the  land  of  another  person  which  are  c.l- 
lectively  known  as  "easements"  or  "servitudes."      i  .-^ce 
Easemknts.)      Real    properly   is    voriously  divided    and 
classified  bv  the  American  and  English  law.     In  respect 
to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  interest  held  by  the  pro- 
prietor.  three  grades  arc  recognized  in  this  country — estates 
in  fee  simple,  estates  for  life,  and  estates  for  years  ;  to  these 
the  English  law  adds  estates  in  fee  tail.     An  estate  in  fee 
simple  is  the  absolute,  unqualified  properly,  and  it»  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  its  inheritable  capacity  or  Us  de- 
scent to  the  heirs  of  the  owner  who  dies  inie-late.     An 
estate  for  years  or  leasehold  estate,  on   the  other  hand, 
paSH-s  to  tlie  administrators  or  executors  of  the  deceased 
iioldor,  and  in  this  particular  resembles  personal  properly. 
With  respect  to  the  time  of  its  enj..yment.  real  properly 
is  either  present  or  future,  and  the  future  interest  may  bo 
vested  or  contingent  ;  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
nroprietors,  it  is  either  several,  joint,  or  common.     I  inallv, 
real   property  luav  be  either  legal  or  equitable.     A  legal 
estate  is  an  interest  of  whatever  nature  or  grade  created  by 
the  common  law  and  protected  by  the  courts  of  law.     An 
couitablo  estate  is  an  interest  unknown  to  the  common  law 
which  courts  of  equity  have  created,  and  which  they  alono 


will  reeogniio  and  protect  as  proiierly. 

"  Joll.N  NOIITOX   POMKKOT. 

Realschnlcn,  or  Poi.vtkoiixic  Scikxiiji  (which  scei. 

Realty.     See  Rkal  PiiofKurr,  by  Pbok.  J.  N.  1'o«k- 

Rov,  LL.D.  .     , 

Reaping  an.I  Mowinc  Mnchlnen.    Th' «rst  ac- 

count  of  rcaping-niacbiiics  is  given  by  Miny  H  '  ^■'•^" 
(  V.  1..  2.U.  who  describes  as  used  in  tiaiil  «  car  witl.  a 
scries  of  stationary  projecting  comb,  in  front,  "1>"-1>  <■'••• 
or  rather  lore  ofl'.  theVead.  of  gram,  only  leaving  he  -Iraw 
Btandiug.  An  account  of  the  continued  »-s.  of  Ihr  «.me 
siuiiuiuh.  i^ji^j  „f  machine  wa»  given 

*■"'"■'•  -       bv    I'alladius   I  A.  D.  :i'.'li. 

This  machine  is  •imilar  lo 
lh«  modem  clover  •  sect! 
header,  »honn  in  Kig.  I- 
The  first  Kngli'h  pnimt 
for  a  reaping  machine  «*" 
(tmnted  io  ITl'U  lo  llov.c, 
Atlempu  ware  made  t" 
biiibi  reaping 


rioTcr-llcader. 


the  following  J.nrt''"  '»  "^"K'*'"'  i 
.tone,  l«<W;  K«"'*  "•»"''■  '""     ' 


Plucknett. 

1,1...  IM  I 
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REAPING   AND  MOWING   MACHINES. 


Ogle,  1S22  :  Thomas  and  Joseph  Brown,  1S23  ;  and  in  Amer- 
ica by  French  &  Hawkins,  1803  ;  Comfort,  1811 ;  Ten  Eyck, 
1825;  Cope  &  Hoopes,  1S25;  Manning,  1831.  Prior  to 
1832  there  were  granted  in  the  U.  S.  only  eight  patents  for 
machines  for  cutting  grain.  No  inventor, 
however,  succeeded  in  producing  machines 
which  posscj-sed  sufficient  practical  merit  to 
be  used  otherwise  than  experimentally  un- 
til we  come  to  Bell,  Ilussey,  and  McCor- 
mick,  whose  machines  are  described  below. 
The  Hussey  cutter  is  in  universal  use  to 
this  day,  A  mudification  of  Bell's  moving 
platform  is  still  largely  used  in  harvesters. 
McCormick's  platform,  arranged  for  deliv- 
ery behind  the  horses,  is  also  largely  used 
with  Seymour's  improvement.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Bell,  Ilussey,  and  McCor- 
mick's machines  the  number  of  patents  for 
harvesting-machines  in  the  U.  S.  has  con- 
stantly increased,  and  had  reached  in  187-1 
the  number  of  4500. 

The    first    successful     reaping-machines       .,^_ 
were  so  organized  that  the  cut  grain  should  ^^^ 

be  deposited  in  gavels  on  the  ground.     The  7^--- 

essential  parts  of  a  reaping-machine  are  the  ~^- 

gathering  device,  the  cutting  apparatus,  the  ^-- 

table  or  platform  to  receive  the  cut  grain, 
and  an  arrangement  for  depositing  the 
grain  in  gavels  on  the  ground.  In  the 
order  of  invention  and  reduction  to  practi- 
cal use  reaping  machinery  preceded  mowing  machinery. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Bell  built  and  tried  a  reaping-machine 
in  Scotland  in  1828  and  1829,  composed  of  a  reel  to 
gather  the  standing  grain  to  the  cutters,  a  series  of  scis- 
sors projecting  in  front  to  cut  the  grain,  and  an  inclined 
endless  apron  to  receive  the  grain  and  carry  it  to  the 
ground  at  one  side.  This  machine  was  used  from  1828 
to  1832  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  imported  and  tried  by 
John  B.  Yates  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  Bell's  ma- 
chine again  appeared  in  competition  with  Ilussey  &  Mc- 
Cormick's in  England  in  1S53.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


port  and  Palmer  &,  Williams  in  1851.  This  consisted  in 
making  the  grain  platform  of  a  quadrantal  shape  and  in 
adding  a  vibrating  automatic  rake,  which  discharged  the 
grain  automatically  from  the  quadrant  platform.     In  1856, 

Fig.  4. 


Bell  Machine. 
Obed  Hussey  in  1833  invented  a  cutting  apparatus, 
which,  with  a  slight  improvement  made  by  him  four  years 
later,  has  since  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country 
and  throughout  Europe.  It  consisted  of  a  vibratory  zig- 
zag or  scolloped  sickle  sliding  through  double  fingers, 
which  sustained  the  grain  or  grass  above  and  below  the 
sickle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Hussey's  first  machine  was 
Fig.  3. 


Hussey's  Cutter. 

tried  in  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  in  1833,  and  patented  in  the 
same  year.  C.  H.  MeCorinick,  formerly  of  Virginia,  but 
now  of  Chicago,  patented  in  1S34  a  reaping-machine 
which  he  further  improved,  as  described  in  patents  granted 
to  hira  in  1845  and  in  1847.  and  it  came  into  large  prac- 
tical use.  McCormick's  machine,  as  thus  improved,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  The  main  features  were  the  reel  to 
gather  the  grain,  in  combination  with  the  platform  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  a  raker's  stand  to  support  the  man  while  he 
raked  the  grain  off  the  platform  at  intervals.  McCormick 
adopted  Hussey's  cutting  device,  Hussey's  mac'.-ine  had 
a  platform  and  support  for  the  mker.  but  so  arranged 
that  the  grain  was  raked  directly  backward.  The  next  im- 
provement in  reapers  was  introduced  by  Seymour  of  Brock- 


McCormick's  Machine. 

I  Dorsey  of  Maryland  dispensed  with  the  old  reel,  and 
'  adapted  to  the  quadrant-shaped  platform  a  continuously 
1  revolving  rake  and  a  series  of  continuously  revolving 
beaters,  so  arranged  that  while  the  beaters  and  rake 
brought  the  grain  to  the  cutter  and  platform,  the  rake 
continued  to  follow  the  cut  grain  on  the  platform,  and 
deposited  it  in  gavels  on  the  ground,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


ED 


Dorsey's  Machine. 
In  1S65,  Samuel  Johnston  of  Brockport,  N.  T.,  improved 
the  Dorsey  rake  by  pivoting  each  revolving  radial-reel- 
arm  separately,  and  placing  rake-teeth  in  each  arm  ;  and 
by  employing  a  double  guideway,  part  of  which  was 
movable,  the  driver  was  enabled  at  pleasure  to  cause  any 
one  of  the  four  revolving  arms  to  descend  on  to  the  plat- 
form and  rake  off  the  grain.  This  machine  is  now  largely 
adopted  here  and  in  Europe.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  ap- 

FiG.  6. 


plied  to  a  Buckeye  machine.  Various  modifications  of 
Dorsey  &  John.ston's  rake  have  been  made  within  six  years 
past,  and  several  other  forms  of  rake,  known  as  Wood's 
chain-rake,  Miller's  table-rake,  McCormick's  rake.  Osborne 
&  Kirby's  rake,  Burdick's  rake,  have  been  introduced  and 
largely  manufactured  for  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
Champion  machine  is  extensively  manufactured  with  the 
Johnston  rake,  and  with  numerous  improvements  invented 
by  W.  N.  Whitely.  C.  W.  and  W.  W.  Marsh  inventci^and 
patented  a  machine  in   1858  which  carried  upon  it  the 
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binder,  and  in  which  the  cut  grain  was  received  on  an 
endless  apron  and  carried  tlicrebv  to  a  secondary  apron, 
which  carried  it  to  a  stand  on  the  machine,  where  the 
binders  while  riding  along  bound  it  into  tight  bundles  and 
threw  it  off.  (.See  Fig.  7,  which  rcjirvsents  Elward's  iinprovo- 
Kk;.  :. 


^^•»'.»*»»*^  ^KM.7 


Elward  Harvester. 


ment  built  by  St.  Paul  Harvester  Co.)  This  and  the  Marsh 
harvester  have  gone  into  very  extensive  use  in  the  Western 
States.  A  large  number  of  patents  have  been  lately  grant- 
ed for  automatic  attachments  to  the  Marsh  machines,  which 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  binder's  riding,  wire  or 
corii  being  applied  automatically.  No  (me  of  these  auto- 
matic binding-machines  has  up  to  1870  gone  into  general 
successful  use.  Seiberling  invented  about  1.s.tG  a  vi- 
brating platform  composed  of  slats  which  automatically 
dropped  the  grain  at  intervals  on  the  ground  behind  the 
cutter  known  as  the  "drojjper." 

Miiiriiifj-mavhiiicH  employ  the  llussey  cutting  apparatus, 
but  have  no  receiving  (tlatforms  or  tables,  the  grass  falling 
as  cut.  The  three  principal  types  of  mowing-machines  in 
use  have  two  supporting  wheels,  and  they  diifer  as  to  the 
organization  by  which  their  cutting  apparatus  is  eon- 
formed  to  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (1) 
^Vheele^■s  type  was  invented  in  ISo-i,  illustrated  in  Fig.  8, 

Fir.  s. 


Wheeler  Type, 
by  a  vibrating  frame  C  with  a  cutter  T>  hinged  to  one 
corner  of  the  said  vibrating  frame,  by  means  of  which 
dcnible  vibratory  action  the  cutting  apparatus  can  conform 
to  any  inequalities  of  the  ground  irrespective  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheels  and  frame.  (2)  The  Buckeye  type,  in- 
vented about  \»bi  by  Aultman  A  Miller,  in  which  the 
cutting  ajqiaratus  is  attached  to  and  iiniju-llnl  I'irward 
by  a  double-hinged  coupling-arm,  which  coupling-arm  is 
hinged  to  a  rigid  frame,  as  shown   in  Fig.  It.      By  this 

Flo.  Q. 


Buckeye, 
arrangement  the  cutting  apparatus  can  freely  follow  the 
inequalities  of  Ihc  ground,  (.'i)  The  Hall  type,  consisting 
of  a  double  hiiigeil  coupling  arm  connection  lo  the  main 
frame,  and  a  hinged  or  swivelling  drag  bar  lo  drag  the 
cutter-bar  forward.  Ketchuin  A  Kirby  invented  one- 
wheel  mowers  which  have  had  much  nopularity.  .  fbc 
latter  continue  to  bo  largely  made  and  sold. 

(JKORRK  IlARniNO. 

RcnpprnrBnco,  the  coming  back  to  sensible  percep- 
tion of  anything  which  had  previously  disappeared  fmm  it. 


That  many  physical  phenomena  wholly  dirtappcar  to  up,  and 
yot  reappear.  i>r  can  bo  made  to  do  so  under  certain  condi- 
tions, is  a  fact  of  every  day  occurrence.    The  solar  spectrum 
is  a  striking  instance  of  reappearance  :  the  different-colored 
rays  in  a  beam  of  light  lose  their  visible  identity,  and  ap- 
[lear  as  one  ray  ;  but  by  means  of  a  prism  the  colorless  beam 
is  resolved,  and  each  ray  reappears  in  its  own  hue.     Heredi- 
tary physical  and  mental  traits  and  tendencies  not  unfre- 
quently  disappear  in  one  generati<jn,  and  reappear  in  some 
-uccceding  one.    So,  what  we  call  force  is  in  many  cares  only 
:  he  reaitpearanee  in  another  form  of  one,  the  mauifeslution  of 
'.  Iiich  had  been  interrujitcd  or  had  escaped  our  observation. 
file  vital  force  of  a  plant  becomes  latent  in  the  seed,  only 
to  reappear  in  a  succeeding  plant  and  in  successive  gene- 
rations of  its  kind.     Philosophers  have  even  gone  so  fur 
as  to  affirm  that  no  impression  made  upon  matter  or  mind 
is  ever  obliterated — that,  for  example,  every  image  thrown 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  always  remains  there.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  innumerable  mental  impressions,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  apparently  no  after  consciousness,  or  bad  wholly 
forgotten,  reappear  after  intervals  of  indefinite  duration. 
.'Sometimes  they  are  called  up  by  a  chain  of  associations  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  several  links,  and  sometimes  by 
causes  which  utterly  elude  our  observation.     A  very  com- 
mon example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  aged  persons,  in 
whom  the  recollection  of  long-forgotten  inci<leRts  of  child- 
hood   reappears  with    the    utmost  vividness.      Coleridge 
refers  to    a    ease    where    an    ageil    peasant-woman,    wlien 
sutTcring  from  severe  sickness,  would  utter  W(»r'|s  and  sen- 
tences in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  were  written  down 
and  found  to  be  lircek  and  Hebrew.     It  was  learned  that 
in  youth  she  had  been  a  domestic  in  the  service  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  passage*  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  study,  and  these  had  remained  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  ignorant  peasant-woman,  to  reappear  ofler 
the  lapse  of  years.     Instances  are  upon  record  in  which 
persons  apparently  on  the  point  of  sudden  death  have  sur- 
vived, who  slate  that  every  incident  of  their  past  lives  re- 
appeared before  them,  as  though  seen  in  a  mirror.     The 
well-authenticated  ease  of  the  Kev.  William  Tennent  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of 
mental  impressions.     He  had  nearly  completed  his  theii- 
logical  studies  when  he  fell  into  an  illness  which  resulted 
in  apparent  death,  but  the  somewhat  singular  appearance 
of  the  body  caused  the  burial  to  be  postponeil  for  a  week. 
Ho  was  finiilly  brought  b.ick  lo  life,  but  was  in  knowle.lge 
a  mere  infant :  all  that  he  bad  learned  had  disappeared, 
and  he  had  to  be  taught  lo  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write. 
Suddenly  occurrcil  what  he  described   as   a  shuck   in  llic 
head,  and  in  a  little  time  all  his  former  knowledge  caino 
back  to  liiiu,  and  he  resumed  existence  as  ho  was  before  ho 
fell  into  the  trance. 

Kon'son  [raiin,  from  reor,  lo  "calculate"  or  think},  in 
its  first  or  most  general  signification,  the  eonseiou*  intelli- 
gence of  man  as  contrasted  with  Ihe   inslincl  of  brutes. 
In  this  sense  stress  is  laid  on  the  ability  to  adapt  means  to 
ends.     From  it  are  derived  Ihc  expressions  •■  rcaaonabic  " 
and  "according  to  reason  "—i.  <•.  according  lo  a  prujier 
regard   for  the  adaptation   to  ends:  •■  rational."  meaning 
correct    appreciation    of    this    adaptation;    "irrational." 
lacking   such   appreciation.       lis   second  signification    is 
that  of  ground— the  "  reason  why  anything  is  or  is  dcuie. " 
This  incluiles  (a)  the  ground  as  motive  of  action,  i'-)  as 
efficient  cause  or  "sufficient  reason."     .\ristotle'»   formal 
cause  (to  t.  ic  ,Wa,).  the  ideal  totality  of  Ihe  possibilllics 
of  a  thin-  within  which  exists  mutual  adaptation  of  parts, 
is  the  distinction  upim  which  rests  this  and  the  former  u>o 
of  Ihe  term  "  reascm."     The  verb  "  lo  reason."  in  Iho  senso 
of  lo  argue  or  adduce  grounds,  als.i  the  n..un  "  ralloolna- 
lion,"  conic  from  the  second  meaning.     The  third  u»o  of 
the  words  is  as  an  equivalent  of  .\ristotb--s  wit :  ('•''••* 
no..)ri««,  "c'"«  /'"'•"«.  active  or  divine  reason.  Iho  llmik- 
ini:  occupied  with  creating  ond  eonlemplaling  divine  idc«<  ; 
(MioO.  .To».r«»«.  I'""''"'  «*"""■  '»>•'"-''">?  ""'  »«l'"."" 
„f  the  mini  in  mere  feeling  or  de.ire.  sense  perv-epiion 
imagination,    and    reflection.       This   "active    r»«on      i. 
„e  I'lv  what  Vict  ir  Cousin  calls  the  "  imper.  n*!  re.«on. 
that  "to  which  "  we  owe  the  knowle-lgo  of  umvonuvl  and 
necessarv  truths,  of  princi|de.  which  we  all  "l»r  and  e»n 
"otC  obey  "-"11.0  ligf..  ......   ligblelh  every  man  lb.. 

Cometh  into  ihe  world."     The  f..urlh  mean.n,  ..f     rr....n 

s     kin  lo  Ih.u  of  "active  rcon,"  and   dl.lingui.he.  .. 
om  •  undersi  inding."     Kan.  its  author,  make.  , be  1, n.-r 

Jevl  exclusively  with  the  rcull.  of  sen.e  prn-.oti..u. 

reason   deals   with   the   super-cn-uoos.      With   huo.  .. 
,  rr.oo../-/l  is  not  a  fa-ully  ofco.-niti  .n.  tml  ..nU 
live  "  of  the  prac.ieal  eondue.  of  lifo      lleurl    . 
ros.ored  i.  i"  ■!«  function  of  highe-t  far.illv  "i 

but  iiroscrved  \U  function  a.  pmelieal,  loo^mo 

make  it  .  >  be  Ihc  rr-  .gni.ion  of  unlrenol  an  1  nore....r.v 


in 
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principles,  not  in  a  mere  abstract  sense,  but  ag  realized  in 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  including  under  this  head 
family,  society,  state,  art,  religion,  and  science, 

William  T.  Harris. 

ReaaTnur%  de  (Rene  Axtoixe  Ferchaflt),  b.  at  La 
Rochelle,  France,  Feb.  2S,  1683:  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Poitiers:  studied  lawat  Bourges ;  settled  in  170M 
at  Paris:  devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics:  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  some  mathematical  essays ;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  in  170S;  received"  a  pen- 
sion of  12,000  livres  a  year  from  the  government  for  his 
L'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  forge  en  Acier  (1722),  by  which 
he  first  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  steel  of  iron.  D.  Oct.  IS,  1757.  Of  his  numerous 
discoveries  and  inventions,  the  thermometer  (1731),  di- 
viding temperature  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  of 
water  by  a  scale  of  80°,  is  still  in  use;  also,  the  so-called 
Reaumur's  porcelain  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  Of 
his  works,  the  most  remarkable  is  Memoirea  pour  eervir  d 
VJIistoire  naturelle  den  Insectcs  (6  vols.,  17^^4-42). 

Re'bec,  a  musical  instrument  introduced  by  the  Moors 
into  Spain,  whence  its  use  spread  over  Europe.  It  was  a 
sort  of  violin,  and  was  of  various  sizes.  From  the  neck  it 
grew  larger  until  the  base  was  reached.  It  was  played 
with  a  bow.  It  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  violin. 
Similar  instruments  were  anciently  in  use  among  the  Celts, 
Slavi.  and  many  Asiatic  peoples. 

Rebellion.  See  Confederate  States,  by  Hon.  Horace 
Greklev,  LL.D. 

Recamier'  (Jeanne  Frav(;'oise  Jdlib  Adkla'ide),  b. 
De.;.  4,  1777,  at  Lyons;  married  in  1793  a  Paris  banker, 
M.  Recamier,  three  times  her  age;  bought  in  1798  the 
Hotel  Necker,  and  gathered,  during  the  time  of  tho 
Directory  and  Consulate,  a  most  brilliant  circle  around 
her,  which  even  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon.  On 
account  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  M.  Recamier's  business 
in  1 S04,  she  left  Paris,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Coppet 
with  Madame  de  Stael.  Here  she  met  with  Prince  August 
of  Prussia,  and  his  marriage  proposals  form  a  very  curious 
episode  in  her  life.  In  1815  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  al- 
though new  pecuniary  reverses  compelled  her  to  keep  a 
rather  modest  establishment  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
her  salon  became  nevertheless  very  soon  the  rendezvous 
nf  the  most  gifted  and  finest  developed  spirits  of  Paris, 
and  continued  so  till  her  death.  May  11,  1849.  One  of  her 
most  faithful  worshippers  was  Chateaubriand,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1846,  even  proposed  to  marry  her. 
f  See  his  Menim'rcs  d' Outre-  Tom  he,  vols,  viii.-x.)  Per- 
sonally, she  was  in  the  highest  degree  fascinating  and  per- 
fectly blameless,  but  her  salon  was  at  various  times  the 
focus  of  political,  religious,  and  literary  intrigues  which 
have  occasioned  some  very  severe  criticism.  (See  Mad. 
Lenorraant,  Sonvenira  et  Correspondanre  tires  des  Papiers 
dr  Mitdmne  Recamier  (2  vols.,  1860),  ^nA  Madame  li^nnmier, 
Us  Amis  de  sa  Jeunesse  (1872),  both  ti'anslated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Isaphene  M.  Luyster  (Boston,  ISG7  and  1875).) 

Recana'ti,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macerata.  8  miles 
S.  ^Y,  of  Loreto,  on  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  adjoining  country  is  very  productive,  the  grapes  and 
figs  being  of  the  finest  quality.  Picturesque  fragments  of 
the  old  town  walls  and  gates  are  still  standing,  and  the 
churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildinq;s  in  and  near 
the  town — -some  of  them  very  ancient — are  well  worthv  of 
notice.  The  Palazzo  Communale  contains  some  important 
old  lapidary  inscriptions,  and  on  the  facade  is  a  bronze 
representation  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  House  to 
Loreto.  The  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of 
this  town  are  very  respectable.  Recanati  (Recinrfnm)  was 
built  in  the  fifth  century  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Re- 
riiiOj  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  it  was 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It  jjlays  no 
unimportant  part  in  Italian  mediaeval  history,  having 
been  the  theatre  of  long  and  desperate  confiicts  between 
popes  and  emperors.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1799.      P.  in  1874,  19,570. 

Recap'ture  [Lat.  re,  and  capere,  "to  take"]  is  recov- 
ery of  a  captured  vessel  by  a  cruiser  of  the  same  nation 
or  of  an  ally  before  any  sentence  of  a  prize-court  of  the 
cajitor's  sovereign  has  decided  upon  the  validity  of  the 
capture.  Before  sentence,  by  which  the  ownership  of  the 
captured  vessel  is  determined,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the 
owner;  after  such  sentence,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the  cap- 
tor. The  captor  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  is  entitled 
to  a  reward.     (See  Svlvage.)  T.  D.  Woolsev. 

Rec'co,  a  pretty  Italian  town  in  the  province  of  Genoa, 
on  the  Riviera.  Its  little  harbor  was  formerly  defended 
against  the  corsairs  by  two  small  castles,  and  it  "still  serves 
for  the  immediate  coast-trade.     P.  5150. 


Receipt'  [Lat.  receptum,  "received"],  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  payment  of  money  or  the  delivery 
of  chattels  executed  by  the  creditor  or  the  one  to  whom 
the  payment  is  made,  and  given  to  the  debtor  or  the  one 
by  whom  it  is  made.  A  simple  receipt  may  always  be 
used  as  evidence  against  the  person  who  gives  it  or  his 
representatives,  for  it  operates  as  afl  admission  that  the 
facts  therein  stated  are  true.  It  is  not.  however,  conclu- 
sive evidence;  it  does  not  necessarily  act  as  a  release  and 
discharge  the  pre-existing  obligation:  it  is  only  primd 
farie  evidence  of  the  payment  or  delivery  which  it  re- 
lates, and,  like  any  other  mere  admission  by  a  party,  it 
may  be  explained  or  contradicted  by  oral  proof.  It  is  not 
embraced  within  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  that  a 
written  instrument  cannot  be  qualified  or  contradicteil  by 
verba!  evidence,  since  it  is  not  an  instrument,  but  simply 
an  admission.  The  party  giving  such  a  receipt  may  there- 
fore always  show  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
executed,  and  not  only  that  it  was  obtained  through  mis- 
take or  by  fraud,  but  also  that  no  money  was  actually  paid 
or  property  delivered  to  him  according  to  its  terms.  A 
receipt  which  purports  to  be  in  full  of  all  demands,  or 
which  acknowledges  payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  full  of 
all  demands,  or  which  contains  language  of  like  import, 
possesses  a  somewhat  higher  and  more  binding  character. 
It  implies  an  adjustment  of  accounts,  a  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims,  an  ascertainment  of  the  balance  due  and 
the  payment  thereof.  Although  such  receipts  are,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  mistake,  generally  conclusive,  yet 
their  effect  may  be  overcome  by  showing  fraud  or  such  a 
mistake  as  would  invalidate  the  settlement  itself  which 
they  presuppose.  AVhen  a  receipt  is  more  than  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  payment,  and  contains  in  addition 
thereto  a  contract  between  the  parties,  it  comes  within  the 
operation  of  the  general  rule  above  mentioned  in  relation 
to  all  written  instruments;  it  is  an  instrument  in  writing, 
and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  qualified  by  oral  evidence. 
The  admission  which  it  contains  is  absorbed  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  entire  writing  is  governed  by  the  doctrines 
applicable  to  contracts  in  general. 

John  Norton  Pomeroy. 
Receiv'ers.      In  a  large  class  of   equitable    actions 
brought  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  litigants  in  certain 
specific  property,  either  real  or  personal,  where  it  would 
be  improper  that  either  of  the  claimants  should  have  the 
exclusive   possession   during  the  controversy,  and  especi- 
ally  where,   from   the   nature   of  the  subject-matter,  it   is 
necessary,  or  even  expedient,  that  some  indifferent  person 
should  be  placed  in  charge  thereof  until  the  final  judgment 
is  rendered,  the   court  theoretically  assumes  this  custody 
and  oversight;   but  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  judge  to 
act  personally  in  such  a  capacity,  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive is  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who,  as  a  special  officer 
of  the  court,  takes  possession  of  the  fund,  becomes  \'ested 
with  its  ownership  as  a  trustee,  is  empowered  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  for  its  security  and  preservation, 
and  finally  disposes  of-  it  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  court  in  its  decree.     Such  an  officer  is  termed  a 
"receiver,"  and  he  and  his  functions  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  ordinary  features  of  equity  procedure.     Statutory 
legislation  has  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers  under  special  circumstances    which   were   beyond 
the    ordinary  jurisdiction    of   equity.      One  of  the  most 
familiar  instances  of  receivers  in   equity   occurs  in   suits 
brought  by  one  partner  against  his  copartners  to  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  the  firm  and  a  winding  up  of  its  affairs.    In 
such  an  action  a  receiver  is  appointed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  take  possession  of  the  partnership  assets,  to 
collect  the  claims  due.  to  ascertain  and  discharge  the  lia- 
bilities, and  to  distribute  tho  surplus  among  the  partners 
according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  judgment.     An- 
other very  common  case  is  the  "creditors*  suit."  brought 
to  reach  the  property  of  a  judgment  debtor  which  cannot 
be  taken  on  execution,  in  which  a  receiver  is  appointed 
to  collect  in   ancl  take  possession  of  such  assets  in  order 
that  they  may  be  ajiplied  in  discharge  of  the  judgment 
against    the    defendant.       The    principle    of  which    these 
cases  are  illustrations  is  one  of  wide  ap])lication,  and  ex- 
tends to  all  equitable  actions  of  which  the  subject-matter 
is  a  fund  or  property  in  which  both  parties  are  interested, 
and  which  cannot  property  be  left  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  either,  nor  in  the  jiiint  possession  of  both.    In  these 
classes  of  suits  the  receiver  is  generally  appointed  by  an 
order  of  the  court  made  on  the  application  of  either  ]»arty 
at  the  commencement  of  the  litigation  or  at  anytime  dur- 
ing its  pendency.    Of  the  special  cases  provided  by  statute 
for  r«ceiverships,  the  most  important  is  the  winding  up  of 
insolvent  corporations.    By  a  system  of  legislation  adopted 
very  generally  among  the  different  States,  when  a  business 
corporation  becomes  insolvent  any  person  interested  therein 
as  a  stockholder  or  a  creditor  may  apply  to  a  specified  court 
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bj  a  summary  proeeerling  and  procure  the  nomination  of  a 
rccoiver,  who  thereupon  becomes  vested  as  a  trustee  with 
the  corporate  assets  and  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
winclin^  up  and  settlement  of  the  company  affairs.  By 
the  system  of  procedure  which  prevjiils  in  many  Statt-s 
receivers  may  also  be  appointed  over  the  property  of  judg- 
ment debtors  against  whom  an  execution  has  been  returned 
unsatisfietl.  to  the  end  that  such  property  may  be  collected, 
convertcil  into  money,  an<i  applied  in  payment  of  the  judj?- 
ments.  The  fun<!ti(ms  of  all  these  receivers  are  substantiaHy 
the  same,  except  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  pro- 
vided for  by  statute  to  wind  up  insolvent  corporations  are 
generally  defined  and  reguhitel  by  the  legislation  itself 
with  much  care  and  prcL-ision.  Every  rei^eivcr  is  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  acts  under  its  direction  in  all  his  jirocce-l- 
ings.  He  obtains  its  authority  to  commen(-e  all  actions 
and  no  suit  can  be  brought  against  him  without  its  per- 
mission. Ho  is  a  trustee  for  all  the  parties  interested  in 
the  jiroperty  or  fund,  and  as  such  is  bdund  to  use  the  ut- 
most good  faith  and  reasonable  care,  diligence,  and  skill 
in  all  his  transactions.  As  trustee  he  is  vested  with  a  legal 
estate  in  the  assets  over  which  the  receivership  extends, 
which  in  some  instances  arises  by  operation  of  law,  and  in 
others  from  an  assignment  made  by  the  parties.  Bv  virtue 
of  this  ownership  he  takes  possession  of  the  fund",  brings 
all  actions  in  hjs  own  name  necessary  to  secure  it  or  to 
recover  it  or  any  portion  of  it  from  the  possession  of  others, 
or  to  collect  the  demands  owing  to  it;  he  settles  and  dis- 
charges the  liabilities  due  from  it:  in  short,  he  does  any 
act  which  an  owner  may  do  so  far  as  may  bo  necessary  for 
the  [lurposes  of  the  trust  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
those  who  are  ultimately  interested.  He  is.  however,  in 
all  these  proceedings  guided  by  and  accountable  to  the 
court,  and  often  must,  and  always  may,  procm*e  its  special 
authority  before  taking  any  important  step. 

John  Nortov  Pomerov. 

Recent  Period,  a  geological  term  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  jiortion  of  geological  history  which  imdudcs  the 
jiresent  time,  and  reaches  back  to  the  Quaternary,  or  Drift 
Period.  Throughout  the  Recent  Period  the  aspects  of  na- 
ture, both  as  regards  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  have 
remained  essentially  the  same,  but  minor  changes  have 
been  constantly  going  on  that  serve  well  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  globe  has  been  revolu- 
tionized in  past  ages.  These  changes  consist  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  coast-lines,  the  scooping  out  of  val- 
leys, the  draining  and  filling  of  lakes,  the  outbursts  of  vol- 
canic matter,  and  the  extinction  of  certain  kin<ls  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Among  the  latter  may  bo  mentioned 
the  dodo,  the  solitaire,  the  great  auk,  the  gigantic  turtles 
of  Mauritius,  etc.  It  has  been  said  that  no  species  of  ani- 
mals or  pliints  have  been  known  to  originate  in  the  Recent 
Perifjd.  but  i»ermanent  varieties  have  been  produced  by 
derivation  from  other  forms,  and  these,  if  their  history  had 
not  been  known,  would  have  been  regarded  as  species  of 
independent  origin. 

Ke'chabites  [Ileb..  *■  horsemen  "],  descendants  of  Re- 
chab,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  .lonadab,  a  branch  of  the 
Bedouin  Kenites,  who  cntcretl  Palestine  with  the  Israelites. 
The  Rechabites  were  strii-t  abstainers  from  wine.  They 
built  no  houses  and  sowed  no  grain,  but  dwelt  in  tents. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  identify  them  with  the 
Rcui  Khaibir,  an  Arabian  tribe.  There  is  a  secret  society 
iii  total -abstinence  men  and  women  in  the  V .  S.  ami  (Jreat 
llritain  known  as  the  Independent  Order  of  the  Rcchnbitcs. 

Ueeir*'.     See  pKHNAMnno. 

Keeip'rocal  [Lat.  rtriproriis].  The  reciprocal  of  a 
quantity  is  the  quotient  of  1  by  that  quantity;  thus,  A  is 
the  reciprocal  of  2.  A  rprt'procnl  ct^nntion  is  an  cquatiim 
whose  form  remains  unchanged  when  the  reciproeal  of  the 
unknown  quantity  is  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity 
ilM-'f. 

Krcipror'ity.     Sec  First  Biksniai.  Si!ppi,k!iiknt. 

Ki'rilative'  [It.  rccitntn-o],  in  oratorios,  operas,  etc.  a 
kind  of  musical  reailing  or  declamation  resembling  ordi- 
nary speech  in  tinic  and  accent,  but  differing  from  it  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  tones  of  the  musical  sc:ile.  'hie 
recitative  is  usually  cr.nfincd  to  siii-li  words  as  pertain  to 
narrative,  description,  passion,  and  <lcclamation.  In  ordi- 
nary recitative  the  rate  and  style  of  utterance  are  chielly 
dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  voealist.  sustained  by 
an  accompaniment  of  only  a  few  plain  chords;  but  in 
recitative  with  full  accompaniment  a  more  strict  observ- 
ance of  musical  tinte  is  required,  although  the  rhetorical 
or  declamatory  character  of  tho  recitation  is  Rtill  to  bo 
retained.  Wii.mam  Stainton. 

Keelus'  (.1i:\n  .lAcgiKS  Kijskk),  b.  at  Ste.  Koy  la 
(Jrantlc,  department  of  (iironde.  Franco,  Mar.  !.'>,  IS;Ul; 
was  educated  in  Rhenish  I'russia.  and  studied  in  Herlhi 
under  Karl  Rittor;  travoUcd  from  1862  to  1867  in  Kugland 


and  America,  and  published  after  hia  return  to  Paris  a 
number  of  valuable  geographical  works,  parity  in  the  /i',,i^ 
iiea  Dr.iix  Mtindifi,  partly  in  book-form,  of  which  the  must 
prominent  are  'A«  Earth  {'1  vols.,  |S()7j  and  T**-*  Orm.,, 
Afm'»<fjhrre,aitd  Lift  (1872;  translated  into  Kngliwh  bv  II. 
B.  Woodward,  New  York,  1871  and  1S72).  Uf  his  Sun- 
velU  Uiographie  univertdU  the  first  part  waa  publiflbcd  In 
1875, 

Recluse'  [Lat.  reclti»ti»,  "  shut  up  "].  in  utrict  language. 
designates  a  monk  or  nun  who  from  choice  is  retired  from 
communication  even  with  members  of  the  same  order.  The 
secluded  person  sometimes  adopted  this  life  by  way  of 
penance,  sometimes  as  a  means  of  spiritual  progress.  No 
one  could  be  thus  secluded  without  permission.  The  recluso 
was  locked  up  and  the  door  sealed  in  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  and  could  only  be  unlocked  oy  the  command 
of  a  bishop. 

Reco'aro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Vicenza.  near 
the  sources  of  tho  Agno.  on  the  border  of  the  Treutino. 
The  medicinal  waters  here  have  a  great  rcputution.  the 
various  .springs  possessing  different  properties,  and  the 
number  of  annual  visitors  is  from  80(IU  to  10,000.    P.  670C. 

RecO^'niznnce  [Fr.  rcrnHnai^iioucr],  an  obligali>n 
entered  into  before  a  court  or  an  officer  duly  authorize  I. 
and  made  a  judicial  record,  containing  a  condition  or  »*t''h 
ulation  that  some  particular  act  therein  specifieil  nhall  be 
done.  It  resembles  a  bail-bond  in  its  design,  and  purtitilly 
in  its  effects,  but  differs  from  sueh  an  in^^trument  in  being 
a  record  of  tho  court,  so  that  upon  default  it  can  be  en- 
forced by  a  direct  proceeding  without  any  action  brought 
and  judgment  recovered  upon  it,  since  it  is  iL>fcIf  a  species 
of  judgment.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
modern  legal  nomenclature  the  term  *' recognizance  *'  is 
sometimes  applied  to  orilinary  bail-bi>n<ls,  upon  wbieh  suit 
must  be  prosecuted  and  judgment  obtaine<l.  At  the  coui- 
mon  law  tho  recognizance,  in  its  original  and  proper  ^ig- 
nification,  was  employed  both  in  civil  and  in  eriiuinal  car^c*, 
but  in  tho  IJ.  S.  its  use  is  now  chielly  confined  to  the  crim- 
inal procedure.  In  civil  cases  the  persons  entering  into  a 
recognizance  were  the  debtor  himself  or  bail  or  curelie?', 
who  became  thereby  bound  in  a  certain  sum  upon  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  pay  the  debt  and  cost*  recovered 
by  tJio  plaintiff  in  the  contingencies  specilied.  In  criminal 
cases  tnc  parties  entering  into  it  arc  also  bail  or  surclie*. 
who  become  bound  in  a  certain  amount  with  the  condition 
that  the  person  accused  shall  ajtpear  before  the  court  ol 
the  proper  time  to  answer  the  charges  umdc  against  him, 
or  that  ne  will  keep  the  peace.  I'pon  a  breach  of  the  con- 
dition tho  recognizance  becomes  in  effect  a  judgment  ngaiu-t 
the  parties  who  are  boun<l.  and  is  enforced  by  direct  pro- 
cess against  them  without  suit.  In  many  .States  bail-bond:^ 
are  now  used  in  place  of  recognizances  to  effect  the  same 
objects  thrctugh  the  means  of  Buretics,  who,  upon  default, 
become  liable  to  suit  and  judgment  as  in  the  vn!>v  of  any 
Other  written  undertaking.  John  Xorti>s  Pomkrov. 

Rec'ollet  Friarit  and  Nunn^a  name  usually  applied 
to  ono  of  tho  congregations  of  Franciscans  of  the  strict 
observance,  but  sometimes  designating  reformed  bmlic*  of 
other  orders.     A  congregation  of   Augustininn    lUvnlIei* 
dates  from   lOHO.     Tho   Franciscans  who  bear  thi^t   n 
are  especially  those  of  the   French  congregation,  fm 
in  161)2  by  the  duko  of  Nevors,  Louis  dc  iiun/aga  <  I 
96). 

Recon'nnissnncC  f  Fr.  veronnniataifer],  n  prollniinary 
or  rough  survey  of  a  jiortion  of  country.  A  rcconnaif^anco 
may  bo  geologic,  civil,  or  military.  A  civil  rcrnnnai»- 
aanco  may  bo  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  seUvting  suil- 
ablo  points  for  trigonometrical  stations  preparatory  to  a 
geodesic  survey  ;  for  ascertaining  the  relative  adtanlAgc* 
and  disadvantage.'*  of  two  or  more  roulo-*  prepurmlury  to 
locating  a  lino  »f  railroad,  cannl.  or  n<iue>luct :  or  for  the 
purpose  of  ac<)uiring  a  genera!  idr  i  •  •'  •  irarr*  of  an 
unexplored  country.     A   niilit'ir\    i  »'  may  be 

undertaken  to  as-ertaiii  ibe  niilil;i'  ■  of  a  tract 

of  country;  for  dcterniininir  the  bi -I  lint   ..I  march  for  an 
army;  or  for  obtaining  informati-oi  in  reffsrd  to  |hc  mili- 
tary character  of  a  dcttlc.  uf  a  cr»      -  -  <-   .   -       •-   .- 
of  dejcncc.      riic  int-irmation  obtain 
is   usually  embodied   in  a  map  and 

inoir.      Tho  map   n   intendt^l  t'l  fh..,*    ih*   ,ie(ural  t-po- 
gmphioal  feature-*  of  the  country  examined,  and  thr  uic 
moir  is  ilcsigned  to  r>upply  -uch  information  a«  cannot  l»o 
presented  by  the   map.      Ibitb   (ho  mnp  and   the  mrnioir 
vary  in  character  according  to  the  objp.1  to  U-  :»it  i  n.  I 
In  reconnoitring  for  tlioj>urpo*o  of  opening  «r 
a  gcodesio  xurvov.  ono  of  the  mo>t  important  <■' 
make   a  jnl 
of  referenii 
to  be  ch  '«t  ti 
shall  bo  well  cundiliuued — Uioi  i»,  •hall  h«««  uubof>  a«uto 
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an<;lcs;  so  that  as  many  as  possible  shall  bo  visible  from 
each  station  :  and  for  the  primary  triangulation  the  tri- 
angles shonlii  be  as  large  as  possible,  their  sides  gradually 
increasing  in  length  from  the  base  up  to  the  longest  ad- 
missilile  iine.  In  reconnoitring  for  the  location  of  a  rail- 
road the  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  find  the  most  direct 
route  between  the  points  to  be  connected,  with  the  most 
uniform  grades  and  the  fewest  curves.  Attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  facilities  for  construction  and  the  con- 
venience of  o)ierating  the  road.  In  locating  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  two  points  due  regard  should  be  paid 
not  onlv  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
extremities  of  the  line,  but  also  to  the  convenience  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  along  the  general  direction  of 
the  route.  In  reconnoitring  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
'.ng  the  prominent  features  of  an  unexplored  country  two 
sets  of  o]ierations  are  generally  carried  on  by  the  same 
party  :  t'lrnt,  a  system  of  astronomical  observations  for 
fixing  the  latitudes  .and  longitudes  of  the  principal  points 
of  tlie  country  ;  and  secoinl/i/,  a  running  survey,  intended 
to  fill  in  the  astronomical  outlines.  To  this  class  belong 
the  numerous  surveys  that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.  lying  to  the  W. 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  reconnoitring  for 
military  purposes,  the  general  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
aequire  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  lines  of  communica- 
tion, the  obstacles  which  they  present  to  military  move- 
ments, the  ch.iracter  of  the  roads  to  be  travcri;ed  and  of 
the  streams  to  be  crossed,  the  nature  of  the  marshes, 
swamps,  defiles,  and  mountain-passes,  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country;  in  fact,  to  g.ather  all  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  of  use  to  the  commanding  general.  In 
all  oases  the  materials  from  which  the  map  is  to  be  con- 
structed are  of  the  roughest  character.  Angles  are  usually 
measured  with  a  pocket-sextant  or  a  pocket-compass,  dis- 
tances are  determined  by  estimation  or  by  the  time  re- 
quired to  traverse  them,  dist.ant  points  are  laid  down  by 
intersection  of  lines  whose  directions  are  determined  by  the 
compass,  and  slopes  are  judged  of  by  the  difficulty  of  as- 
cending them.  In  the  more  extended  reconnaissances 
previously  alluded  to,  distances  are  frerpiently  determined 
or  chocked  by  a  viamefer,  an  instrument  attached  to  a 
wagon-wheel,  and  so  constructed  as  to  record  the  number 
of  tinier  the  wheel  revolves  in  passing  over  a  certain  lino. 
The  information  obtained  is  recorded  in  the  field,  and  the 
principal  features  of  the  map  are  plotted  down  or  sketched 
as  the  survey  progresses.  Of  course  the  value  of  a  recon- 
naissance depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  ]ierson  who  makes  it.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Rec'ord  [Lat.  lecordan',  "  to  call  to  mind  "].  The  term 
rerin-il.  when  used  alone,  primarily  denotes  the  written  ac- 
count or  history  of  the  successive  important  proceedings 
had  in  an  action  or  suit  brought  in  some  one  of  the  higher 
courts,  including  the  process  by  which  the  defendant  is 
summoned,  his  appearance,  the  pleadings,  the  issue  joined, 
the  continuances  or  postponements  (if  any)  from  time  to 
time,  the  summoning  and  empanelling  of  the  jury,  the 
subuiission  of  the  issue  to  them,  their  verdict,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  thereon.  In  England  the  records 
of  the  three  superior  courts  of  law  are  kept  upon  long 
pieces  of  parchment,  which  are  rolled  up  as  fast  as  written 
over,  and  are  therefore  technically  called  the  "  rolls."  The 
]>ractice  of  entering  the  history  of  a  suit  by  the  clerks  of 
the  law-courts  upon  these  parchment  rolls  commenced  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  English  judicial  history,  and 
the  language  of  their  records  still  continues  to  be  used  in 
tho  present  tense,  as  though  the  accounts  were  actually 
taken  down  in  open  court  while  the  transactions  themselves 
are  going  on.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  method  in  vogue 
down  to  the  time  when  the  radical  ch.anges  in  the  proce- 
dure went  into  operation  in  the  year  1875.  Tho  analogous 
proceedings  in  courts  of  equity  are  also  records.  In  the 
IJ.  S.  paper  has  been  universally  substituted  in  pKace  of 
parchment,  and  the  external  f.>rm  of  the  judicial  records 
in  this  country  differs  widely  from  that  which  existed  in 
England:  their  substantial  character,  objects,  and  elTeets. 
however,  are  the  same.  In  England  and  in  many  of  our 
States  the  record  is  wholly  made  up  and  composed  by  of- 
ficers of  the  court.  In  some  of  tho  States,  however,  a 
great  laxity  prevails  in  the  practice:  the  process,  plead- 
ings, judgment,  .and  other  important  papers  in  an  action 
are  simply  attached  together  and  filed  in  the  propel'  office, 
and  they  constitute  the  entire  record  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Even  this  careless  and  slovenly  work  is  actually 
done  by  the  attornoys,  and  not  by  the  clerical  officers.  The 
elTcet  of  a  record  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  highest  species 
of  evidence  known  to  the  law.  It  imports  absolute  verity, 
and  is  a  com]>lcte  proof,  admitting  no  contradiction  of  the 
statements  therein  contained.  A  record  is  therefore  said 
to  ])rove  itself:  its  own  averments  are  taken  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  facts  which  they  narrate.     Although  com- 


monly referring  to  judicial  transactions,  the  term  is  also 
used  in  connection  with  legislative  proceedings.  The  acts 
of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures,  duly  authenti- 
cated and  filed  in  the  offices  tif  the  secretaries  of  state,  arc 
records  of  the  highest  character,  ]>ossessing  all  the  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  the  judicial  records  above  described. 
The  journals  kept  by  the  clerks  of  the  nati(tnal  and  the 
i^tate  legislatures  also  possess,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  same  quality.  By  a  system  of  legislation  prevailing 
in  all  the  States,  deeds,  mortgages  of  land,  and  other  mu- 
niments of  title  may  be  made  records  for  certain  prescribed 
purposes.     (See  Record  of  Co.nvevantes.) 

Jon.N  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Recording  of  Deeds.    See  Record  of  Convevaxces, 
by  Prof.  J.  N.  Pomerov,  LL.D. 

Rec'ord    of  Convey'ances.     The   practice   of  re- 
cording conveyances  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  American 
law  and  social  customs.     It  is  true  that  certain  English 
statutes  have  provided  for  a  p.arti.al  registration  of  deeds 
and  mortgages  in  two  or  three  counties  or  parts  of  coun- 
ties, but  the  very  principle  of  public  records  is  opjuiscd  to 
all  the  tendencies  of  British   society   and   the  habits   of 
thought  of  the  British  landed  proprietors.     By  the  system 
of  legislation  adopted  by  all  the  States  an  officer  is  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  all  con- 
\eyances  brought  to  him  in  books  which  are  open  to  the 
public  inspection,  and  which  are  provided  with  alphabeti- 
cal indexes  of  the  grantors  and  grantees,  mortgagors  and 
mortgagees,  etc.,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  examination  there- 
of by  persons  interested.     All  deeds  of  conveyance,  leases 
for  more  than  a  specified  term,  mortgages  of  land,  assign- 
ments of  mortgages,  and  other  muniments  of  title  may  be 
recorded  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  holding  the  same. 
In  order  that  an  instrument  may  be  thus  recorded,  it  is 
generally  made  a  requisite  that  the  same  should  have  been 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  party  executing  it  before  some 
designated  officer,  and  that  his  certificate  of  such  acknow- 
ledgment should  have  been  attached  thereto.     The  object 
of  the  record  is  to  protect  the  holiler  of  the  conveyance  or 
incumbrance  against  other  conveyances  or  incumbrances 
of  the  same  premises  made  by  the  same  owner,  and  to  give 
notice  to  all  persons  having  occasion  to  ascertain  whether 
there  has  been  any  prior  deed  or  mortgage  of  the  same 
estate.     In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  general  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  is  that  every  conveyance  or  mort- 
gage not  so  recorded  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subse- 
quent purchaser  or  incumbrancer  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration  of  the  same  real  estate  or  any  ]jor- 
tion  thereof,  whose  conveyance  or  incumbrance  shall  be 
first  duly   recorded.      Between   the  immediate  parties  to 
a  def?(l   and  their  heirs    and  devises    its  v.alidity   is    not 
at  all  affected  by  a  failure  to  record.     The  same  is  gene- 
rally true  of  mortgages,  although  in  a  very  few  States  their 
lien  is  postponed  unless  they  are  left  for  record  within  a 
certain  prescribed  time  after  execution.     It  is  also  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  record  is  a  constructive  notice  only 
to  subsequent   purchasers  or  incumbrancers  of  the  same 
lands — that  is,  to  all  persons  claiming  the  same  land  or  a 
portion  thereof  or  a  lien  thereon  by  means  of  a  subsequent 
purchase  or  mortgage  from   the  same  grantor  or  mort- 
gagor.     It  is   not,  therefore,  a  notice  to  persons   whose 
rights  accrued  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  instrument 
recorded,    but   only   to   those   whose    rights    accrued   sub- 
sequent thereto,     the  result  of  this  doctrine  is  that  suc- 
cessive mortgages  of  the  same  premises  made  by  the  owner 
to  different  mortgagees,  and  by  them  put  on  record,  take 
effect   and   become   valid   securities  in  the  hands  of  such 
holders  from  the  time  of  their  recording,  and  according  to 
the  priority  thereof,  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  or  con- 
structive notice  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  record 
itself.     The  same  is  true  of  successive  deeds  of  the  same 
land  given  by  the  same  grantor  to  different  grantees.     No 
record  of  any  instrument  is  a  constructive  notice  unless  it 
is  authorized  by  law.  nor  unless  all  the  requisites  prescribed 
bv  law  have  been  complied  with,  nor  unless  it  is  made  in 
the  manner  .and  form  provided  by  the  .statute:  ami  the 
record  itself  also  determines  the  extent  of  the  notice  which 
it  conveys.     In  most  of  the  States  an  instrument  which 
has  been  properly  recorded  can  be  offered  in  evidence  in 
any  judicial  trial  without   further  proof  of  its  execution, 
anil  in  many  of  them  the  record  itself  has  the  same  force 
and  effect  of  evidence  as  the  original  would  have  were  it 
produced.    In  construing  the  statutory  language  above  de- 
scribed, .and  especially   the   words   "  in    good   faith,"  tho 
courts  have  settled  the  doctrine  in  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  States  that  an  actual  notice  of  a  prior  unrecorded 
deed  or  mortgage  given  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  in- 
cumbrancer has  the  same  effect  on  his  rights  of  priority  as 
the  record  ot  such  prior  instrument  would  have  had.     It 
follows  that  the  party  who  first  places  his  subsequent  deed 
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or  mortgage  on  record,  having  at  or  before  the  same  time 
received  notice  of  a  prior  unrecorded  conveyance  or  in- 
cumbrance of  the  premises,  does  not  acquire  a  precedence 
for  his  own.  but  is  left  in  exactly  tile  same  situation  as 
tliou,L;h  llic  prior  grantee  ur  mortgagee  liad  also  obtainecl 
the  prior  record.  Tiiis  interpretation  of  tlic  statute  is 
higlily  .just  and  equitable,  and  is  liased  upon  the  ])hiin  in- 
tent of  tlie  entire  legislation.  What  will  amount  to  such 
a  notice  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
general  principle  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  how- 
ever, that  the  iinowledge  of  any  circumstances  sutlicieut 
to  put  a  reasonable  man  upon  an  inquiry,  when  such  in- 
quiry, if  reasonably  ftdloweil  up.  would  lead  to  .a  discovery 
of  the  actual  facts,  is  a  sudrcifuit  notice  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rule.  Probably  no  single  doctrine  of 
the  American  law  of  real  jiroperty  has  done  so  much  to 
quiet  titles,  to  render  the  transfer  of  land  easy  and  inex- 
pcnsi\'e,  and  to  prevent  litigations  between  adverse  claim- 
ants, as  this  system  of  recording,  which  to  the  Ameri- 
can projjrietors  and  lawyers  is  so  simple  and  necessary, 
but  which  the  English  land-owners  are  so  unwilling  to 
ado]it.  John  Noiiton  Pomkiiov. 

liecord'cr,  an  ancient  form  of  the  flageolet,  liaving  a 
rather  wide  open  extremity,  and  a  soft,  agreeable  tone  of 
high  pitch. 

Ilecoup'ment  [Fr.  ivconper,  to  "cut  off"],  a  species 
of  defence  in  actions  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
non-performanoe  of  a  contract,  whereby  the  defendant 
aliegi^s  that  he  has  himself  sustained  damages  by  the  plain- 
tilTs  breach  of  the  same  contract,  or  by  tlie  plaintilTr.  fraud 
in  i)rocuring  him  to  enter  into  it,  which  he' seeks  to  cut  off 
or  •'  rceou]} "  from  the  amount  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
covered against  him.  The  doctrine  of  recoupment  has  be- 
come established  by  judicial  decision  both  in  Knghind  and 
in  the  several  StvUes  of  this  country,  althtmgh  there  are 
some  slight  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  various  courts.  Like  the  defence  of  set-otV, 
it  is  confined  to  actions  upon  contract,  and  must  itself  arise 
from  contract,  but  hero  all  resemblance  ends.  A  set-oft' 
must  be  for  a  debt,  a  certain  fixed  sum  ;  recoupment  is  of 
damages  often  entirely  unliquidated:  a  set-olf  is  neces- 
sarily a  demand  arising  upon  a  difi'erent  contract  from  the 
one  in  suit;  recoupment  is  necessarily  of  damages  arising 
from  a  breach  of  tlie  very  same  contract  sued  upon  ;  in  set- 
otV  tlie  defendant  may  sometimes  recover  a  balance  from 
the  plaintiff;  in  recoupment  this  can  never  be  done.  The 
doctrine,  as  generally  settled  throughout  the  U.  S.,  was 
clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  an  eminent  judge  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  in  an  action 
for  a  breach  of  contract,  the  defendant  may  show  that  the 
plaintiff  lias  not  performed  the  same  contract  on  his  part, 
and  may  recoup  his  damages  for  such  breach  in  the  same 
action,  whether  they  were  liquidated  or  not.  or  may  at  liis 
election  bring  a  sepanvte  action."  llccouiuncnt,  however, 
can  only  be  used  as  a  defence,  and  can  do  no  more  at  most 
tlian  defeat  the  plaintiffs  recovery  ;  oven  if  the  defendant's 
damages  should  exceed  those  of  the  plaintiff,  he  can  have 
no  iiidgmcnt  for  such  excess.  In  this  last-mentioned  par- 
ticular the  doctrine  of  recoupment  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  tlie  reformed  .Vmerioau  .system  6f  procedure  prc- 
vaiTing  in  manv  of  the  .States,  which  permits  the  defend- 
ant l)-."means  of  a  counter-claim  to  recover  an  affirmativo 
judgment  for  damages  against  the  plaintiff  when  the  grounds 
fjr  such  recovery  have  been  establishc  1  by  the  proofs. 

JOII.V   NoKTO.f    POMEBOV. 

llecov'ery,  tp.,  Mercer  cc,  0.     P.  1118. 

ilccovery,  Common,  in  law,  a  mode  of  assurance 
in  the  form  of  a  fictitious  action,  by  means  of  which  con- 
veyances were  nniilo  by  v.arious  tenants  possessed  of  lim- 
ited rights  in  real  property  (more  particularly  by  tenants 
in  tuil).  which  has  been  generally  :ibolished,  and  in  Iho 
V.  ^.  this  moile  of  limitation  is  made  equivalent  to  a  con- 
veviiucc  in  fee  simple.     (Sec  Vv.K  and  FiXK  OF  Laxos.) 

itfctilica'tion  [Lat.  rcdn  and  /'or.7icl.  The  rectifica- 
tion of  a  curve  is  the  opoValion  of  finding  nn  expression 
for  its  length.  A  curve  is  said  to  be  rcidifiable  when  the 
length  of  any  portion  of  it  can  be  cxjircssed  by  a  linito 
nuiiilicr  of  algeliraic  terms. 

Ilec'tum,  Diseases  of  [Lot.  rccrM»,"ptroiRht"].  The 
rectum  is  the  lliini  and  last  portion  of  the  great  intestine, 
receiving  the  fiucal  matters  from  the  colon,  and  opening 
outward  by  the  nnus.  Not  infrequently  in  new-b.rn  chil- 
dren occur  congenital  defects  of  the  rectum  ;  su.d.  are  pro- 
ternaturnl  narrowness  of  the  anus,  imperforate  nnus.  ab- 
sence of  the  anus,  with  partial  or  e.)inplelc  non-devclop- 
mcnt  .if  the  rectum.  In  childhoo.l  .lisenso  of  the  rectum 
is  exceptional:  atonv  an.l  relaxalion  of  its  inuscuhir  coal 
m:iy  result  in  obstinate  cmistipation  and  overloading  of  Iho 
return  with  fioces.  Kcvcrsely.  in  slriimou.i  and  dcliculo 
ohildien  continued  diarrhoea  may  result  in  prolapSB  of  Iho 


rectum  or  protrusion,  usually  of  the  mucous  membrane 
only,  less  frequently  of  the  muscular  coat,  .\dulte  are  sub- 
ject to  numerous  rectal  diseases.  Dynenlery  is  not  infre- 
quently limited  to  the  rectum.  (.See  DvsKSTr.itv.l  Chronic 
ulcer  is  a  fretpient  sequel  of  the  destruction  of  lieiiucs  in 
dysentery  ;  ulcers  may  also  arise  from  tulwreuhir  or  syphi- 
litic deposit.  Irritable  ulcer  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
especially  just  within  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  nnus.  in 
termed  a  fissure.  It  causes  intense  pain  when  streti-hcd  by 
the  passage  of  f:cccs,  and  the  dreail  of  suffering  cause*  vol- 
untary inaction  of  the  bowels  and  habitual  constipation. 
Fissure  often  can  be  delected  only  by  use  of  the  rcetul 
speculum,  the  ])atient  being  iina^sthctized  by  ebloroforni. 
Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  often  the  result  of  former  dysen- 
teric infl:immation,  ulceration,  sloughing,  and  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  dense  scars  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  results 
in  obstruction.  difBcult  and  small  stools,  constipation, 
straining  and  bearing-down  pain  in  the  bowels,  loins,  and 
lower  region  of  the  back,  with  general  depression  of  health. 
.Stricture  is  often  the  result  of  cancer  of  the  rectum,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  syinploms  and  signs  of  stricture,  (jxift 
also  the  cachectic  facial  appearance  and  progressive  emaci- 
ation of  the  body  indicative  of  cancer,  and  intense  lan- 
cinating pains  in  the  rectum,  due  t  >  the  malignant  hteal 
growtlu  ILemorrhoids  or  piles  (see  PlI.KSl  are  the  frequent 
result  of  congestions  and  inflammation  of  the  abundant 
venous  circulation  of  the  rectum  ami  anus.  Polypus  of  the 
rectum  is  an  attached  tumor,  originating  in  a  relaxed  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  or  in  a  haMuorrhoidal  mass,  or  re- 
dundant growth  following  the  healing  of  ulcers:  it  may 
grow  to  such  size  as  to  obstruct  the  bowel,  or  by  the  ilriig- 
ging  efforts  of  defecation  be  protruded  from  the  body.  Fis- 
tula in  ano  is  the  result  of  abscess  adjacent  to  the  lower 
bowel  or  verge  of  the  anus,  the  purulent  contents  being 
discharged  into  the  rectum,  and  leaving  an  unhealed  pas- 
sage or  sinus.  Thoro  may  be  an  additional  sinus  open- 
ing on  the  surface  without  the  nnus;  fistula  may  also  bo 
"  blind,"  or  terminating  in  a  rul-tUmir  adjacent  to  the 
bowel,  but  opening  only  externally.  The  origin  of  fistula 
is  usually  piles,  ccmstipalion,  or  other  disease  of  the  lower 
rectum.  Intense  neuralgia  of  the  rectum,  though  a  fre- 
quent forerunner  of  malignant  disease,  is  often  present  in 
persons  reduced  in  health  or  of  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Pruritus  of  the  nnus  (obstinate  itehingi  is  often 
present  associated  with  constipation,  piles,  the  climactcrio 
period,  and  old  age.     Eczema  often  alfects  the  anus. 

Preternatural  narrowing  of  the  rectum  demands  stretch. 
ing  by  tho  ftngert,  aided  by  nnieslhcsia,  and  the  use  of 
reetaf  sounds.  The  imperforate  anus  is  to  be  punctured  or 
incised,  and  kept  open  by  sounds  while  healing.  Prolapse 
usually  yields  to  improved  diet,  tonics,  and  internal  and 
local  use  of  astringents.  Excision  of  a  chronic  prolapsed 
rectum  is  rarely  demanded.  I'lccrs  may  be  treated  by  ns- 
tringcnt  tonics,  but  more  effectively  by  local  use  of  sup- 
positories or  direct  caustic  applications  through  a  speculum 
of  considerable  size.  Fissure  may  be  cured  by  keeping  the 
bowels  habitually  open  and  by  local  use  of  anodynes,  as- 
tringents, and  niild  caustics.  A  more  certain  euro  is  by 
rupture  of  the  sphincter  ani  under  anasthctics.  nlluwiug 
the  fissure  or  ulcer  a  period  of  rest.  Stricture  when  not 
malignant  may  be  relieved  by  cautious  incision  and  sub- 
sequent use  of  large  rectal  sounds.  The  operation  endan- 
gers peritonitis  and  portal  phlebitis  (intlniumution  of  Iho 
portal  vein),  with  abscess  of  the  liver.  Tancer  of  the  roe 
tum  is  incurable.  The  intense  pnin  is  modified  by  keeping 
the  bowels  open  nnd  by  local  and  internal  use  of  anodynes, 
opium  and  atropine  being  most  eflieneious.  (Seo  Kisti'L* 
and  Pii.KS  for  treatment.)  Neuralgia,  pruritus,  and  i-eio- 
ma  deinnnd  local  use  of  anodyne  ami  emollient  supposito- 
ries and  idntinents,  while  tho  conMilulion  is  improvcsl  by 
corrected  diet  and  tonics. 

E.  llARWi.v  llrosox.  Jii.  Ukviseobv  Wii.i.ardI  ABKan. 
Rccur'rine  Series.  A  rcurring  series  i.  one  in 
which  each  term  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  pmd- 
nets  obtained  by  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  prceed.ojt 
terms  by  certain  fixed  qm.nlitics.  These  oua.it.lie..  f.kcn 
in  order,  constitute  what  is  ealle.l  the  -  »-«le  ol  ibe  .e,  ic. 
Tho  order  of  a  recurring  scries  i.  determined  by  the  num. 
ber  of  terms  in  its  scale.  A  (teomclrical  |.r«i»ro.sion  i.  a 
recurring  scries  of  the  first  order 
recurring  series  oi 
tion — 

_JL-5_  _i..2xt«»  +  «»-2'*  +  «*  +  **- *'''••*'■ 

I  -^  »  +  «■' 

Tho  sooond  member  Is  a  rocurrinu  series  of  i' 

order,  whose  scale  ist-x.   -  x«l.     Every   ten 

second  mnv  he  found   by  multiplying  the  pre,  ■ 

by  -X.  the  seond  preceding  one  b_)-  -  x'.and  Ihrn  l"_^"|^ 

the  olgcbrnic  sum  "f  iho  rosulla 

of  any  order  whalover. 


As  an  llluolralion  of 
of  "ilie  second  order,  let  Ui  Uke  the  equa- 


RoourrlDK  scrie*  mar  bo 
W.  li.  Pi 
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RED— RED  JACKET. 


Red.    See  Color. 

Red  Bank,  ji.-v.,  Shewsbury  tp.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Nevorsiuk  Kiver  and  on  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  K., 
has  i  no\v.sj»ai>er.     P.  2U86. 

Red  Bank,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1341. 

Red  Bank,  tp.,  Clarion  co..  Pa.     P.  1434. 

Redbird.     See  Caudinal  Bird. 

Red  Bluff,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sacra- 
nicntci  liiver  anil  on  Oregon  division  of  Central  Pacific 
It.  U..  has  2  newspapers,  a  glove  manufactory,  a  flourish- 
ing kunber-traJc,  and  considerable  river  traffic.     P.  992. 

Red  Blulf,  v.,  Marlborough  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1303. 

Red  Bud,  p. -v.,  Union  tp.,  Randolph  co..  111.,  on  Cairo 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  880. 

Red  Cedar,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     P.  C48. 

Red  Cloud,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Webster  co..  Neb.,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  very  fertile  district,  has  three  church 
organixations,  excellent  schools,  1  newspaper,  1  steam  saw- 
mill,.a  flouring-mill,  2  hotels,  and  a  wagon-factory. 

C.  h.  Mather,  Ed.  "  Red  Cloid  Chief." 

Red  Colony,  tp.,  Sevier  co..  Ark.     P.  463. 

Red  Creek,  v..  Perry  co.,  Miss.     P.  80. 

Red  Creek,  v.,  Southampton  tp.,  Suffolk  co.  (L.  I.), 
N.  Y.     P.  4ti. 

Red  Creek,  p. -v.,  Wolcott  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontario  Shore  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  an  academy,  2 
grist-mills,  several  saw-mills,  and  a  woollen-factory.  P.  529. 

Red'den  (Laira  C),  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  about 
1810  ;  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  became 
editorially  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  Pi-isbijterian  in 
ISliO;  has  since  been  a  contributor  over  the  signature 
"  Iloward  Glyndon  "  to  several  periodicals  and  magazines, 
including  those  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  k  Bros.,  in  which 
her  poems  attracted  favorable  notice.  Author  of  Notable 
Men  of  the  Thirty-spventh  Con(jre8fi  (1862)  and  Idylls  of 
BattU  and  Poems  of  the  Rebellion  {\?>tM).  Several  poems 
from  the  latter  volume  have  been  included  in  Loyal  Lyrivs 
and  in  finlhtds  of  the  War. 

Red'ding,  tp.,  Jpckson  co.,  Ind.,  on  E.  fork  of  White 
River  and  on  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  R.     P.  1525. 

Redding,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Dan- 
bury  and  Norwalk  R.  R.     P.  1624. 

Redding  (Cyrus),  b.  at  Penryn,  Cornwall,  England,  in 
1785  ;  became  editor  of  the  London  Pilot  1806  ;  soon  after- 
ward founded  and  edited  the  Plymouth  Chronicle;  conducted 
at  Paris  (laliijnani's  Mexsenr/er  1815-18;  was  joint  editor 
with  Thomas  Campbell  of  the  Xew  Monthly  Magazine:  edited 
Liberal  papers  at  Bath  and  Stafford ;  returned  to  London 
1840,  and  was  an  industrious  writer  until  his  death  in  that 
city.  May  28,  1870.  Author  of  many  works,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  a  History  of  Modern  Wines  (1833),  Fifty 
i  ears'  Recolleetions  (1858),  Ueminiseenees  and  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  fMnipbell  (1860),  and  Past  Celebrities  whom  I  have 
Known  (1805). 

Red'ditch,  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  has 
manufactures  of  pins,  needles,  and  fish-hooks.     P.  5571. 

Red'dle,  or  Red  Chalk,  an  argillaceous  oxide  of 
iron  brought  from  Germany  and  England,  is  used  for  car- 
penters' chalk,  for  marking  sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper, 
and  fine  grades  for  polishing  spectacle-lenses. 

Redemption,  Equity  of.  See  Mortgage,  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  DwiuHT,  LL.D. 

Redemp'tionists,  called  also  Mathurins,  Fathers 

of  Mercy,  and  Trinitarians  [Ordo  Sant-tiauimi  Trin- 
itatisjy  a  brotherhood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  by  .John  de  Matha  and  Felix  of  Valois  at  Cer- 
froi  in  France  for  the  deliverance  of  Christian  captives  in 
Rarbary.     It  was  ajiproved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1199. 

Redemp'torist  Fathers,  or  Liguorians  iConqre- 
'jatio  Sanetissinii  Jiednrnptoris),  a  congregation  of  mission- 
ary priests  founded  in  1732  by  Alphonso  de  Liguori  at 
Scala  in  Italy.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary,  and  the  U.  S.  They  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  holding  of  '•'  missions  "  for  the  increase 
of  religious  activity  .among  the  people. — The  Redemptorist 
NiTSs  were  founded  in  1732  by  Alphonso  de  Liguori. 

Red'field,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  \'.,  on  Salmon 
River  anil  on  a  branch  of  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  R.  R.     P.  1324. 

RedReld  (Isaac  Fletcher),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Weathers- 
field,  Vt,  Apr.  10,  1804;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
1825  :  practised  law  at  Derby  and  at  Windsor ;  became  a 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  1835  ;  was  chief-justice 
1852-00  ;  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  Dartmouth 


1858-61 ;  removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter  year,  and  re- 
sided in  Europe  1867-69  as  U.  S.  special  counsel  upon 
claims  against  England.  Author  of  many  esteemed  trea- 
tises on  legal  subjects.     D.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Mar.,  1876. 

Redfield  (William  C),  b.  at  .South  Farms,  near  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  Mar.  26.  1789;  was  in  early  life  a  me- 
chanic; conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  famous 
*' law  of  storms"  as  early  as  1821  ;  S(»on  afterward  estab- 
lished a  line  of  steam  towboats  on  the  Hudson  ;  issued 
many  essays  and  pamphlets  in  favor  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion ;  was  subsequently  an  active  promoter  of  railways, 
especially  such  as  would  connect  the  Hudson  with  the 
Mississippi ;  published  at  different  times  40  essays  upon 
meteorology;  promulgated  his  Theory  of  Storms  in  1831, 
and  his  views  upon  hurricanes  in  1833;  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  fossil  fishes  from  1836  onward;  issued  a  Gene- 
alof/y  of  the  Redfield  Family  (1839),  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  1843.  (See  his  Biography^  by  Denison 
Olmsted,  1857.) 

Red'ford,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     P.  1872. 

Redford  (.\lbert  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
18,  1818;  joined  the  Kentucky  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1837  ;  performed  efficient  and  successful  service 
in  missions,  circuits^  stations,  and  districts  till  he  was 
made  agent  of  the  Louisville  Conference  Book  and  Tract 
Society  ;  in  1866  became  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  at  Nashville  ;  wrote  and  published  Fred  Rrennin'j, 
understood  to  be  an  autobiography  :  History  of  Methodism 
in  Kentucky,  in  3  vols.  ;  and  Western  Caraliers,  a  sequel 
to  the  history;  is  a  member  of  the  Louisville  conference, 
which  he  represented  several  times  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence. T.  0.  Summers. 

Red  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Desha  co.,  Ark.     P.  2078. 

Red'grave  (Richard),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Pimlieo,  England, 
Apr.  30,  1804;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy;  became 
celebrated  for  his  genre  pictures,  and  subsequently  for  his 
landscapes;  was  head-master  of  the  government  school  of 
design  ;  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the 
South  Kensington  Art  Museum,  inspector-general  of  art 
schools,  and  surveyor  of  Crown  pictures.  Author  of  An 
Elementary  Manual  of  Colors  (1863)  and  (with  his  brother 
Samuel)  of  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  Fuf/lish  i^ehool 
(1860).  He  was  one  of  the  art-jurors  in  the  universal  ex- 
position of  1851 ;  was  commissioned  to  superintend  the 
department  of  English  art  in  the  French  universal  expo- 
sition of  1857,  and  selected  the  English  pictures  which 
figured  in  the  British  universal  exposition  of  1862. 

Red  Hill,  p.-v.,  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     P.  428. 

Red  Hill,  tp.,  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     P.  476. 

Red  Hill,  p.-v.,  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  299. 

Red  Hill,  tp.,  Marlborough  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1505. 

Red  Hook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
Rhinebeck  and  Connecticut  R.  R..  3  miles  from  Hudson 
River,  has  3  churches,  a  good  public  school.  1  newspaper, 
a  national  bank,  an  extensive  tobacco  and  cigar  manufac- 
tory, and  good  ht)tels.  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  farming  section.  Pop.  of  v.  861  ;  of  tp.  4350. 
A.  Piester,  Ed.  "  Red  Hook  Journal." 

Red  House,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Allegany  River  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R. 
The  best  portion  of  the  township  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Allegany  reservation  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  whose  coun- 
cils are  held  at  the  school-house  near  the  mouth  of  Red 
House  Creek.  A  bridge  here  crosses  the  river.  There 
are  saw-mills  and  some  indications  of  petroleum.     P.  407. 

Re'di  (Francesco),  b.  at  Arezzo,  Italy,  Feb.  18,  1626; 
studieil  medicine,  and  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  grand  duke  and  gained  great  celebrity 
as  a  poet,  classical  scholar,  and  scientist,  attacking  in 
a  most  decided  manner  the  prevalent  view  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  against  whicfr  he  produced  many  inge- 
nious experiments  and  observations.  I),  at  Pisa  Mar.  1, 
169S.  His  complete  works  were  published  in  6  vols,  at 
Venice  (1712),  and  at  Milan  in  9  vols.  (1809).  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  scientific  works  is  his  Esperiemc  intorno 
alia  Gcnerazione  degV  insetti  (1668;  translated  into  Latin 
1671). 

Red  Jack'et,  the  English  name  of  SAGovEnATHA,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  b.  at  Old  Castle,  near 
the  foot  of  .Seneca  L.ake.  N.  \..  in  1752  :  did  not  originally 
rank  as  a  sachem,  but  obtained  that  dignity  through  his  ac- 
tivity on  the  British  side  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
being  noted  as  a  swift  runner,  and  especially  as  an  eloquent 
orator  ;  derived  his  English  name  from  a  richly -embroidered 
scarlet  jacket  given  him  by  a  British  officer;  opposed  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  1784;  visited  Pres.  Washington, 
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from  whom  he  received  a  silver  medal ;  gave  in  1809  to  an 
asent  i<f  the  U.  S.  government  valuable  inforiniition  upon 
the  hostile  plans  of  the  Ohio  Indians  untlur  Tccunisch; 
visited  Washington  on  the  same  subject  1^10:  was  a  use- 
ful ally  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  war  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier 1812-U;  visited  New  Yorii  and  Washington  lS2il,  on 
which  occasion  his  portrait  was  painted  by  li.  W.  Weir. 
His  last  years  were  spent  on  the  .Seneca  reservation  near 
Buffalo,  but  he  lost  much  of  his  influence  on  account  of 
intemperance,  and  was  once  degraded  from  the  chieftain- 
.sliip,  but  soon  restored.  He  was  an  inveterate  opponent 
of  Christianity,  of  schools,  and  of  missionaries.  I),  at 
Seneca  Reservation  .Jan.  20,  l,S:iO.  His  Life  was  written 
by  William  h.  Stone  (.Albany,  ISfiT). 

Red  Land,  tp.,  Bradley  co.,  ..\rk.     P.  997. 

Red'laiid,  tp.,  Hempstead  co.,  ."Vrk.     P.  900. 

Red  Lead,  or  .^liiiium.     See  Lk.\d,  by  \\.  Wunrz. 

Red  Lion,  p. -v.  and  hundred,  New  Castle  co.,  Del., 
on  Delaware  River.      P.  2004. 

Red'man  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Feb. 
27,  1722;  studied  medicine  at  Kdinburgh,  London,  and 
Paris,  graduating  at  Leyden  1748;  became  eminent  in  his 
profession  at  Philadelphia:  was  one  of  the  original  phy- 
sicians of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  I7.)'.l  he  published  a 
Drffncp.  f>f  litociilation.     D.  at  Philadelphia  .Mar.  lit,  ISOS. 

Redman  (William  W.),  b.  in  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory Dec.  14,  1709;  entered  the  ministry  in  the  ^lissouri 
conference  in  1820,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Meth- 
odism in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  D.  in  Missouri  Oct.  31, 
1840.  T.  0.  SuMMEiis. 

Red  Oak,  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.     P.  591. 

Red  Oak,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  la., 
on  Nishnabatona  River  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  11.  R., 
at  junction  of  branch  to  Hamburg  and  Nebraska  City,  has 
3  newspapers,  several  manufactories,  and  a  rapidly-grow- 
ing trade.      P.  1315. 

Red  Oak,  tp.,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1849. 

Red  Oak,  p.-v..  Ellis  co.,  Tex.     P.  2422. 

Red  Oak,  tp.,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.     P.  3365. 

Redon',  town  of  Fr.ance,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaino, 
on  the  Vilaine,  carries  on  shipbuilding,  manufactures  of 
tiles  and  leather,  and  a  lively  trade  in  wax,  honey,  timber, 
iron,  salt,  and  butter.     P.  5943. 

Redoubt'  [It.  ridotio,  "reduced,"  "diminished"],  a 
small  fort  or  enclosed  work  (usually)  without  flanking  de- 
fences, generally  auxiliary  to  some  larger  work  or  defensive 
systeni.  In  permanent  fortification  the  term  is  applied  to 
small  works  or  intrenchments  within  a  larger  member — aj. 
"redoubt  of  the  demilune,"  "of  the  re-entrant  j)tace  of 
arms,"  etc.  In  this  latter  sense.  hr)wever,  the  French  more 
commonly  use  the  word  rrdnii  (from  Fr.  r^duire).  of  same 
essential  meaning,  but  having  a  distinguishing  intention. 

Redpath  (.Iames),  b.  at  Berwick-on-Twee.l,  England, 
Aug.,  1S33;  came  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  1S48;  be- 
came a  printer,  newspajier  corresponrlcnt,  and  editor  :  was 
long  cimnected  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  which  ho 
reported  the  border  warfare  in  Kansas  1855-57';  visited 
Hayti ;  beoame  emigration  agent  of  the  Haytian  govern- 
ntent  in  the  U.  .S.,  anti  afterward  consul  at  Philadelphia; 
was  a  war-correspondent  during  the  civil  war:  became  su- 
perintendent of  education  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
founded  colored  schools  an<l  an  orj>han  asylum,  and  estab- 
lished at  Boston  in  180S  a  lyceum  bureau.  .Author  of  T/ie 
llurlnri  ICdilur  (I8.>9),  A  Iliindhn.ik  In  Knimiii  Tirrrilnry 
(18.V,li.  ri,,-  I'nUic  l.ifcnf  C„pt..l„hn  Arow.i  ( 1  SflO ).  /?,-/iof» 
../  Il.tip.  r\  r,-rri/  (1800),  and  a  6'm'i/c  lu  /ht/li  (1800). 

Red  Ridge,  v.,  Tallapoosa  oo.,  Alo.     P.  520. 

Red  River,  the  last  great  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
takes  its  name  from  the  (rohtr  of  the  sedimentary  matter 
with  which  it  is  freighted  at  all  times  except  in  very  Inw- 
w:iter  seasons.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  great  Stake  Plain  in 
the  Pan-Handle  <if  Texas.  Its  remotest  drainage,  slope  is 
in  lat.  31"  40'  N.  and  Ion,  103°  2'  W. :  il«  mouth  in  Mis- 
sissipjii  River  is  almost  exactly  on  lat.  31°.  The  regitm 
of  its  siHirco  is  a  rainless  and  naked  plain,  marked  by  no 
channels  or  hills,  but  by  a  few  isolate.l  waler-htdes.  which 
from  time  immemori;il  have  been  designate.!  by  stakes  to 
guide  even  the  In. Man  traveller.  The  imperceptible  slopes 
converge  at  about  1  .n.  1"2°  r)n  the  same  lat.,  an. I  then  enter 
a  cation  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length  ami.l  broken 
tnountains,  and  of  such  depth  (200  or  300  to  loim  feet  I  an.) 
such  steepness  as  to  be  inaccessible,  so  far  as  known. ex- 
cept at  the  two  extremities.  This  remarkable  chasm  has 
a  varying  breadth  of  5  to  20  miles,  said  to  have  ft  s.)il  of 
great  fertility.  It  is  owneil  and  held  by  the  Comanches 
and  Stake  Plain    Indians,  who   have  groat  strength  and 


effectually  guard  it  against  white  intrasion  or  risitation. 
On  emerging  from  the  eailon  the  river  runs  E.,  with  few 
and  very  feeble  tributaries,  receiving  the  S.  (or  Prairie 
Hog)  Fork  at  l.m.  1"ip°  35',  an.l  the  .V.  Fork  nn.l  Pciise 
River  from  left  and  right  a  few  luilcs  W.  of  Ion.  W.  At 
about  Irm.  9S°,  trending  nearly  duo  E.,  Ke.l  Hirer  ret-eivcs 
the  Wichita,  from  the  Copper  and  He.l  Lan.l  regions  on 
the  right,  and  the  valley  widens  from  1  to  3  miles,  which  it 
bears  onwani  to  Ion.  90°  311',  the  nmrgin  of  the  more  huinid 
regions  ;  and  it  receives  the  False  Washita  on  the  left  fr.im 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Here  the 
valley  still  widens,  and,  bearing  slightly  southwnr.l  un.| 
passing  the  lower  Cross  Timbers,  it  sweeps  through  the 
finest  upland  rcdiing  country — of  the  Choctaws  on  the  left 
an.l  the  best  counties  in  Texas  on  the  right— down  to  the 
(Jreat  Bend  at  Fulton,  Ion.  93°  40',  lat.  33°  30'.  Here  Red 
River  turns  abruptly  to  the  .S.,  and  spreads  in  valley  to  a 
breadth  of  about  10  miles.  This  breadth,  of  the  ino^l 
fertile  alluvion,  it  preserves  for  100  miles  .*^.  t.i  the  mouth 
of  the  Cypress  and  the  extensive  lakes  on  the  right,  and 
thence  about  150  miles  it  bears  S.  K.  to  its  mouth,  in  Int. 
31°  and  Ion.  91°  30'.  Hy  its  tortuous  route,  greatly  in 
creased  in  length  after  its  dcHoetiun  ,S.,  it  has  a  total 
length  of  about  1550  miles. 

Ai-'-a  nf  linniu. — Re.l  Kivef  drains  a  basin  of  91,000 
S(j.  m..  of  which  the  whole  area,  except  that  lying  W.  nf 
Ion.  99°,  is  habitable,  nearly  all  cullivat^d.  an.l,  excepting 
districts  of  valuable  pine  forest,  it  is  of  tho  very  highest 
degree  of  fertility. 

Sett/cnifnti. — Re.l  River  basin  was  first  explored  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Spanish  and  French  missionaries  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century.  As  early  as  1720  tht-re  were  eon-i.l- 
erable  French  settlements  at  .'^icily  Island,  Natchit.Ndie*. 
and  l^amjtti.  The  Spanish  priests  eame  from  Texas  and 
Mexico  t.>  Xacog.loehes  and  Natchitoches,  nearly  100  years 
before  the  French  settlements.  American  settlers  nnide 
but  small  beginnings  until  after  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
to  the  V.  S.  in  1S03-04. 

EleyiitionH. — The  plain  on  which  Red  River  takes  its  rise 
is  about  2450  ±  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  r..ute  Ihr'uigh  the 
great  caHon,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  N.  Fork  and 
the  Wieliita,  is  through  the  Wichita  Mountains,  and  its 
descent  is  precipitous,  having  a  fall  in  these  400  *:  miles  uf 
near  1500  feet.  Thence  it  flows  through  a  snn«ly  b«itt..m 
of  cottonwoods  and  shifting  banks  down  to  the  railroad, 
crossing  below  the  mouth  of  Washita,  where  its  elevnti.n 
is  555  feet  above  the  (lulf.  Still,  with  a  rapi.l  .le-cent  of 
1  foot  per  mile,  it  is  navigable  in  high  water  tbcn.*e  t(t  the 
crossing  of  the  International  R.  R.,  at  Preston.  Here  its 
elevation  is  200  feet  above  the  (iulf,  an.l  its  descent  and 
channel  hence  are  such  as  to  give  goo.!  navigation  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  year.  From  here  plant:ili..ns  line 
its  banks,  and  it  is  of  gentle  deseent  t.»  Shre\eport,  say  4 
inches  per  mile,  where  again  the  elevation  is  kn.iwn  by 
railroad  levels,  and  amounts  to  182  feet.  .\i  tirand  Kcore 
the  elevation  is  eslimato.l  at  127.5  feet,  an.l  at  its  moulli. 
in  lat  31°.  it«  high-water  elevation  is  but  50  feet  ab.ive  the 
level  of  the  (iulf.  The  total  length  of  tho  river  may  l«e 
estimated,  as  above,  at  1550  miles. 

The  nnriiiahle  e*oiiiic/«  may  be  stated  thns:  Re<l  Uitor 
proper  in  high  water.  1210  miles,  and  its  own  tributorie«. 
not  incluiling  Washita.  700  miles;  Washita  proper.  Oo» 
miles,  an.l  its  own  tributaries.  800  mile";  the  t.ital  navi 
gable  channels  reaching  the  Mississippi  through  the  mouth 
of  Re.l  River  amount  to  3310  miles. 

.li-.-.i  "/"  Alluiial  //»»iii.— |.'rom  3  miles  alnive  Fulton 
the  expansion  t.i  some  9  miles  of  average  brca.llh  is  pre 
served  down  to  its  ecmnucnce  with  the  great  alluvion  of 
the  Mississippi,  having  an  area  of  2022  sij.  m.  This  area 
is  flanke.l  by  hilly  country  of  50  to  ItiO  feel  elcration. 
these  hills  gently  sloping  down  and  disappearing  in  the 
nlluvi.in  on  the  inargins  of  tho  two  conllurnt  basins  uf 
Concordia  and  .Avoyelles. 

(Iridiifii/. — The  cretaceous  and  lignite  beds  prevail  on  all 
tho  Re.i' River  tributaries,  from  the  Wichita  .Mountains 
(which  are  primary  granite  ami  limrst..liel  down  I.,  the 
'  vicinity  of  Shrcvcport :  an.l  fn.m  thence  I.,  the  vicinity  ..f 
.Vloxaii.lria.  the  Tertiary  bed-,  generally  overslrrwn  by 
j  the  IJiluvinl  or  Urift  strata,  occupy  the  whole  Ke.1  Kivcr 
basin.  Kxcepting  iron,  limestone  for  buildinir.  and  the 
sulphates  of  lime  ..r  gypsum,  very  few  minerals  chara.- 
torijc  this  great  valley. 

Washita  Itiver  enters  Re.l  River  noar  it»  mouth,  an.l  ha> 
a  basin  of  its  own,  which  has  bwn  trt<alo.|  in  the  del|.» 
survey  as  a  part  ..f  R<.<l  River  basin.  It  rises  in  lal.  .11" 
10'  an.l  l.m.  I'l'  15'  W,,  very  near  to  the  .\rk«n«««.  on  I 
flowing  100  miles  en"lw«nl,  turn"  S.  an.l  llim  S  K  ,  »ii  I 
keeping  parallel  with  Ue.l  River,  J.iins  its  water,  in  lb.- 
mi. I. lie  of  the  confluent  alluvion  only  <0  miles  abnie  it- 
mouth.  The  Washita  receives  at  the  same  point  Ibe  Ten 
I  saa  from  Ihc  Mississippi  allarion  on  iU  Icfl.  an.l  LiUlr    "' 
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Oeatahoola)  River  on  its  right,  and  with  a  doubled  volume 

and  breadth  flows,  under  the  name  of  Black  River,  the  last 
70  miles  of  its  tortuous  channel  in  crossintr  about  26  miles 
of  latitude.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Tensas  and 
Black  River  valleys  is  a  matter  of  note.  The  Wachita 
and  its  left  tributary,  the  Bartholomew,  from  the  very  S. 
bank  of  Arkansas  River,  bound  the  great  Mississippi  delta 
on  the  AV.  down  to  the  Oeatahoola. 

yuvifftttion. — The  mouth  of  Red  River  at  low  water  can 
be  entered  only  by  boats  of  2  feet  draught,  but  during 
about  eight  months  of  the  year  it  may  be  entered  by  ves- 
sels of  all  draughts  needed  for  this  river  and  its  tributaries. 
It  has  eighteen  navigable  confluent  rivers,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  bayous,  like  canals,  navigable  in  high-water 
seasons. 

The  junction  of  Red  with  Mississippi  River  has  been 
menaced  with  final  closure  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
In  IS.'il  the  bend  of  the  great  river  into  which  it  dis- 
charged was  cut  off  by  Capt.  Shreve,  and  the  Old  River 
Lake  has  been  filling  by  continual  deposits  from  both 
rivers.  Red  River  has  continued,  however,  to  cut  its  chan- 
nel through  these  deposits  to  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  force  more  and  more  of  its  waters  down  the 
Atchafalaya.  This  outlet-river  leaves  the  same  benil  or 
Old  River  Lake,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  (Julf  by 
a  much  shorter  channel.  The  increase  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
but  for  the  toughness  of  its  bed,  would  soon  engulf  the 
whole  of  Red  River,  which  seems  at  one  period  of  its  his- 
tory to  have  flowed  wholly  in  this  direction.  Such  result 
would  seriously  embarrass  the  commerce  of  this  great  trib- 
utary, but  would,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  relieve  the  tend- 
ency to  crevasses  and  floods  upon  Mississippi  River  hence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  C.  U.  Forshey. 

Red  River,  parish  of  N.  W.  Louisiana,  on  both  sides 
of  Red  River,  bounded  E.  by  Black  River  and  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  has  a  soil  yielding  abun<lant  crops 
of  cotton  and  corn.  It  has  been  formcii  since  the  census 
of  18711.     Cap.  Cousbatta  Chute.     Area,  ;j25  sq.  m. 

Red  River,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  separated  from 
Indian  Territory  by  Red  River,  and  bounded  S.  by  Sul- 
phur River,  on  the  (unfinished)  northern  branch  of  Texas 
Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  soil  of  great  fer- 
tility. Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry,  and  Indian 
corn  the  staple  product.  Some  lumber  is  sawed.  Cap. 
Clarksville.     Area,  872  sq.  m.     P.  10,653. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Lafayette  co..  Ark.     P.  2131. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Little  River  co.,  Ark.     P.  1233. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  2040. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co..  Ark.     P.  516. 

Red  River,  tp..  White  co.,  Ark.     P.  713. 

Red  River,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Green  Cay.      P.  957. 

Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  Becker  co..  Minn., 
from  Elb'jw  Lake,  1680  feet  above  &e  sea.  It  flows  8.  and 
then  W.  as  far  as  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  953  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  it 
flows  northward  through  a  wide,  level,  and  fertile  plain, 
and  is  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Crossing  the  U.  S.  bounilary  (where  its  elevation  is  702 
feet),  it  traverses  JIanitoba,  and  finally  flows  into  Lake 
Winnipeg.     Its  length  is  750  miles;  total  fall,  1072  feet. 

Red  Rock,  p. -v.  and  tp,,  Marion  co.,  la.  P.  of  v. 
255;  of  tp.  i;J34. 

Red  Rock,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  145. 

Red  Rock,  tp..  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  602. 

Red'ruth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  has 
7919  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
rich  copper,  tin,  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  is  a  long,  narrow  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia  on  the  E.  and  Abys- 
sinia. Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  W.,  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  80 
miles  across,  and  communicating  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb, 
which  is  only  14  miles  broad.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  1450  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  230  miles; 
its  depth  varies  from  1054  fathoms  in  lat.  22°  30'  N.  to 
:i  fathoms  in  the  harbor  of  Suez.  It  is  called  in  the  Old 
Testament  "  the  sea  of  aiiph"  a  sea-weed  resembling  wool. 
Why.  in  later  times,  it  was  called  the  Red  Sea,  writers  are 
not  agreed.  This  sea  is  not.  as  some  have  said,  tideless. 
Herodotus  (///«^,  ii.  11)  reports  "  a  flow  :ind  ebb  of  the 
tide  every  day."  Recent  scientific  surveys  have  shown  a 
tide  of  5  to  7  feet  at  Suez,  but  much  less  to  the  southward. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  S.  S.  E.  from  October  to  Jlay.  and  is 
strongest  in  February  ;  and  from  the  N.  W.  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  is  strongest  in  June  and  July.    Near  its  nortliern 


extremity  the  sea  forks  into  two  branches — one,  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  length  100  miles  and  breadth  15,  occupies  a  de- 
pression which  is  the  continuation  southward  of  the  valley 
of  the  .Tordan  and  Dead  Sea;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
length  200,  breadth  20  miles.  In  the  Sinaitic  isthmus,  lying 
between  these  arms,  is  Mount  Sinai.  The  Israelites  (see 
ExoDi's)  are  supposed  to  have  cros.-^eti  in  Ajiril  ihe<Ju!f  of 
Suez,  near  the  existing  town  of  that  name,  the  sea  at  that 
time  extending  with  small  depth  some  30  miles  farther  N. 
On  account  of  the  violence  of  its  winds,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  shoals,  and  coral  reefs  which  lie  along  its 
shores,  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  has  always  been  con- 
sidered very  difficult:  nevertheless,  from  the  very  earliest 
times  it  has  formed  one  of  the  commercial  highways  of  the 
world,  being  the  shortest  and  mostconvenient road  between 
Europe  and  India.  After  the  discovery  of  the  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  traffic  which  first  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  and  then  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Venetians,  had  carried  on  with  India  over  the  Red  Sea,  de- 
clined greatly,  but  only  for  a  time,  and  recently  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  has  once  more  led  this  commerce 
back  into  its  old  channel. 

Red  Snow  is  real  snow  tinted  by  the  presence  of  Pal- 
v)€Un  uirnlis  and  other  red  protophytes,  microscopic  algae 
kindred  to  the  plant  already  named.  In  1S19,  Ross  found 
banks  of  red  snow  on  the  E.  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  extend- 
ing for  miles,  and  in  some  parts  no  less  than  12  feet 
deep. 

Red'stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     P.  1152. 

Red  Sulphur  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co., 
West  Va.,  situated  on  Indian  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  3S  miles  S.  W.  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  water  having 
a  mean  temperature  of  54°.     P.  1904. 

Reductio  ad  Ahsurdum.  See  Logic,  by  William 
D.  Wilson,  LL.D.,  L.  II.  D. 

Reduction,  in  chemistry,  a  term  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  deoxidation,  as  of  a  metallic  o.xide  by 
heating  with  carbon  or  with  hydrogen  ga?.  It  is,  how- 
ever, applied  also  generally  to  the  conversion  of  any  me- 
talliferous ore  to  the  metallic  or  reguline  form:  thus  we 
speak  of  the  reduction  of  galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  to 
metallic  lead,  a  process  which  is  really  the  exact  reverse 
of  deoxidation,  consisting  substantially  in  the  oxidntion 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  galena,  which  leaves  the  lead  free  to 
melt  down  to  a  regulus.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  in  the 
reJuction  of  cinnabar,  the  sulphide  of  mercury',  to  metallic 
mercury  by  distilling  in  a  current  of  air,  which  both  burns 
the  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  volatilizes  the  mer- 
cury. Reduction  is  often  accomplished  in  the  laboratory, 
at  or  near  ordinary  temperatures,  in  liquid  media  by  the 
use  of  agents  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  Thus, 
ferrous  solutions  and  oxalic  acid  will  reduce  gold  from  its 
solutions.  Sodium  amalgam  will  reduce  many  substances, 
etc.  '  ii.  WuRTZ. 

Reduction  to  the  Centre.  In  trigonometrical  sur- 
veying fixed  objects,  as  steeples,  towers,  and  the  like,  are 
often  used  as  stations.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
place  the  theodolite  over  the  centre  of  the  station.  The 
instrument  is  then  placed  over  a  neighboring  point  whose 
position  with  respect  to  the  true  centre  is  known,  and  the 
angles  subtended  by  the  other  stations  are  measured;  the 
angles  that  are  subtended  by  these  stations  at  the  true 
centre  are  determined  by  computation.  The  operation 
of  making  these  computations  is  called  reduction  to  the 
centre. 

Red  Vermirion,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  775. 

Red  VVil'low,  county  of  S.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas 
line,  intersected  by  Republican  fork  of  Kansas  River,  has 
been  foruied  since  the  census  of  1870,  and  has  few  inhab- 
itants.    Cap.  Indianola.     Area,  720  sq.  m. 

Red'wing.     See  Blackbird. 

Redwing,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap,  of  Goodhue  co..  Minn., 
on  the  river  division  of  Milwaulfee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  40 
miles  S.  of  the  latter  place,  contains  12  churches,  1  opera- 
house,  a  music-hall,  1  collegiate  institution.  3  banks,  3 
newspapers.  2  fiouring-mills.  2  steam  saw-mills,  3  lumber- 
yards, 2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  and  2  large  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes.  Large  quantities  of  wheat 
are  exported  from  here,  amounting  in  1874  to  2,418, G22 
bushels.     P.  of  v.  4260;  of  tp.  (in  1800),  1250. 

Charles  L.  Davks,  Ed.  "Argus.'' 

Red'wood)  the  Se'fuoia  semperrt'rctis,  a  noble  conif- 
erous timber  tree  of  California,  second  in  size  to  the  Se- 
qnoid  ejifjautea.  or  big  tree,  alone  among  Xorth  American 
trees.  It  occurs  in  great  forests  upon  the  coast-moun- 
tains of  California,  and  often  attains  a  height  of  276  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  15   feet.     It  is  extensively  sawn   for 
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buililin?  purposes.  When  fresh  its  wood  is  of  n,  fine  red 
color,  but  It  slowly  fades  when  exposed  to  light.  (Sec 
Sequoia.)  The  redwood  sometimes  used  by  dyers  is  from 
Ailcimnlhcra  pmmiina,  a  largo  leguminous  East  Indian 
tree. 

Redwood,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  on  Minnesota 
River,  and  drained  by  Redwood,  Sleepy  Eye,  and  Big  Cot- 
tonwood rivers,  has  a  broken  surface,  partly  jirairic.  "  Ag- 
riculture is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Redwood  Falls.  Area 
803  sq.  m.     P.  l,S2i). 

Redwood,  tp.,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.     P.  106.3. 

Redwood,  p. -v.,  .\lexandria  tp.,  .IcITcr.son  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  4  churches  and  a  glass-factory  established  in  1833.  p' 
about  fion. 

Redwood  (Abraham),  b.  in  Antigua,  West  Indies, 
about  iriO;  was  a  Quaker:  settled  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  and 
founded  there  the  excellent  library  slill  known  by  his 
name,  being  one  of  the  first  in  New  England.  Ilis  gift 
was  £5011,  and  the  cdiflco  was  completed  in  17.)n.  D.  at 
Newport  Mar.  :'..  IT.SS. 

Redwood  City,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  San  Mateo  co.,  Cal.,  on 
Southern  Pacific  11.  R.,  2A  miles  W.  of  .San  Francisco,  has 
.')  churches,  good  schools,  and  2  tanneries.  It  has  connec- 
tion by  water  with  San  Francisco  liay,  and  is  an  imi)ortant 
shipping. point  for  redwood  lumber.  The  cliuiato  is  very 
healthful.     P.  727. 

DrNc'AX  McPhkrsox,  Ed.  "  San  Mateo  Co.  Gazetti;." 

Redwood  Tails,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Redwood  co., 
Minn.,  on  Redwood  River,  has  1  newsjiapcr  and  some 
manufactures.     P.  about  300. 

Reed  [A.-S.,  Arco</],  a  name  proper  t()  certain  tall 
woody  grasses  smaller  than  canes  and  bamboos.  The 
common  reed  (Phrtuftnltes  fninminiin)  of  North  .\nierica. 
Europe,  and  Asia  is  employed  on  the  Eastern  continent 
as  thatch,  as  a  material  useful  in  clay  walls  and  fioors. 
etc.  The  more  extensively  grown  reed  of  Europe  is 
.'Iridif^o  (finia.r,  the  woody  stems  of  which  are  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  especially  by  the  horticulturist 
and  in  making  musical  instruments,  fishing-rods,  canes, 
etc.  The  suialler  cane  of  the  U.  S.  (  Arnudinnriu  trrtit)  is 
often  called  a  reed.  Its  chief  use  is  in  making  stems  for 
tobacco-pii)es. — Reed  is  also  the  vibrating  tongue  or 
spring,  fixed  in  a  narrow  slit,  which  produces  musical 
tones  in  many  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  melodeon. 
It  was  once  made  of  the  reed  [Arnndu  rftomxj,  whence 
the  name.     (See  Reed  Instruments.) 

Reed,  tp..  Will  eo..  III.     P.  2771. 

Reed,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.     P.  1334. 

Reed,  tp.,  Dauphin  co..  Pa.     P.  353. 

Reed  (Andrew),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov, 
27,  17S8,  educated  at  Hackney  College:  became  in  IHIl 
pastor  of  the  Independent  congregation  at  New  Road 
chapel,  London  ;  removed  in  IS.'II  with  his  congregation 
to  Wyclifi'o  chapel.  Stepney:  visited  the  U.  iS.  in  18."U  as 
commissioner  of  the  Congregational  body  of  Great  Hritain  ; 
l)ublislied  .1  Vhit  to  the  Amtirirtin  t'hurphen  (1836):  fountled 
several  asylums  for  orphans,  idiots,  and  incurables,  and 
wrote  several  religious  works.  1).  at  Louflon  Feb.  2.'», 
18(»2.     (Sec  his  Mcmoii-H^  by  his  sons  Charles  and  Andrew, 

isii;',.) 

Reed  (Cai.eii),  b.  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Apr.  22, 
17U7:  graduated  at  Harvard  1817;  practised  law  at  Yar- 
mouth for  several  years:  became  in  1827  a  partner  with 
Cyrus  .\lger  in  his  celebrated  iron-foundry  at  South  Boston, 
and  was  for  more  tlum  twenty  years  editor  of  the  Xtic 
ih'rutmlrm  Mfir/nziiif,  one  of  the  principal  exponents  in 
.\niorica  of  the  teachings  of  Emmanuel  Swedcnborg.  In 
1821  he  published  Tlic  Ucnerul  I'lineiplcs  <>/  Knijlinh  Oram- 
mar. 

Keed  (Sir  Ciiari-es),  P.  S.  A.,  son  of  Dr.  Andrew,  b. 
in  London,  England,  in  1819:  wrote  his  father's  biography 
ISti:i;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Hackney  1872:  visited 
the  U.S.  as  delegate  to  the  conference  of  the  Kvangelica! 
.\lliancc  1873  ;  is  president  cd"  the  Snuday-schoiil  Cnion 
of  I'^ngland  and  Wales.  propri<'(or  of  the  Londnn  /t'lili/ 
-N'rfri.  and  chairunin  of  the  London  schot>l  boanl,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  taken  a  lca<ling  part  in  advocating  the 
phonetic  reform  {tf  the  English  language.  He  married  in 
I8li;  a  daughter  of  Edward  Raines,  M.  I'.,  of  Lceils. 

Reed  (l>AvrD).h.  at  Easton,  Mass.,  Feb.  0, 171II):  grudu- 
atcil  at  Brown  I'uivcrsity  1810:  was  for  some  years  prln- 
iopal  id'  the  BridgcwatiT  Acailcmy  :  was  liccnseil  to  preach 
as  a  I'nitarian  181t,and  founded  at  Bostim  (.Apr.  20,  I82li 
tU<>  Clin'nt ill II  lli:iiiiir,n  prominent  I'nilarian  organ  which 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  New  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  .Sneiuly  in 
1828,  and  remained  al  the  head  of  the  Ucginier  until  18("ii). 
D.  at  Boston  Juno  7,  1870. 


Reed  (David  Boswei.i.).  M.  U..  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot 
land,  in  1803:  educated  at  the  High  .«chooI  of  Edinburgli 
and  in  medicine  at  the  universilv  of  that  cilv,  where  "h. 
was  an  assistant  to  Prof.  Sir  John  Leslie;  di'-linguishe  I 
for  his  brilliant  attainments  while  still  a  siudenl :  wo- 
speedily  elected  presi.lenl  of  the  Koval  Medical  Socle n 
and  meinber  of  the  Royal  Collogo  (d'  Physicians  and  of  ilo 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  :  became  instructor  in  chciii 
istry  in  the  university,  teaching  that  science  also  lo  pri 
vate  classes:  erected  in  I M3  tho  best  class-room  and  Inlxir- 
atory  in  Edinburgh,  ami  for  noven  years  aveniged  .-too 
pupils  annually:  studied  the  subject"  of  ventilation  will, 
great  care  ;  su|.erintcndcd  the  iinprovrinenl'<  in  venlilalioi, 
made  in  the  House  of  Ciuninons  l.sliti.  in  the  Mouse  of  Peer- 
1831).  nnil  had  charge  of  the  ventilation  deparlinenl  in  Ihi 
eonstrudiun  of  the  new  Houses  of  Purliunient  I."*!!!— 13; 
afterward  npplieil  his  principles  to  public  buildings  in  Liv 
crpool  ami  other  large  cities:  visitc.l  Uus.ia  for  a  similar 
purpose;  settled  in  the  IJ.  S.  18.>C;  was  for  some  time  pro 
fessor  of  applioil  chemistry  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  IViscons in : 
became  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  .Minn.:  bceninc  medical  in 
spector  to  the  l'.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  1803.  and  d.  at 
Washington.  I>.  ('..  Apr.  3.  1803.  Author  of  many  books 
and  publications  upon  chemistry  and  ventilation. 

Reed  (EnwAim  James),  b.  at  Shecrness,  England,  Sept. 
20,  1830;  educated  at  the  School  of  .Mathematics  >n<l 
Naval  Construction  at  Piutsmouth;  bceanie  editi.r  of  the 
J/rc/niii'cn'  Miir/aziiir  ;  becaiuo  a  recognized  authority  on 
naval  construction  and  secretary  of  the  Institution  of 
-Naval  Architects :  submitted  proposals  t.)  the  adniirallT 
for  the  speedy  and  economical  building  of  iron-clads  :  was 
appointed  chief  constructor  to  the  navy  Isiid;  resigned  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  tvith  the  construction  of  turret- 
ships  .hily,  1870,  a  few  weeks  only  before  the  sinking  of 
the  turret-ship  Captain:  has  since  visited  the  leading 
dockyards  of  Europe:  ivas  elected  to  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal  Feb..  1871.  and  has  again  {187C1  been  eunsullc  I 
by  the  admiralty  upon  plans  for  naval  construction. 
.\uthor  of  several  treatises  upon  practical  sbijibuilding, 
iron-cased  ships,  and  coast  defence. 

Reed  (Hemiv).  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Col.  Joseph,  b.  al 
Philairclphia,  Pa„  July  1 1, 1808  ;  graduated  at  the  I'nivcr- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  1823;  stuflicd  law  in  the  .ifficc  of 
John  Sergeant:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Is2y:  ««■<  ap- 
pointed in  1831  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
and  also  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1833  profess4>r  of  rhetoric  anil  Kn!rli>h 
litoraturc:  married  a  granddaughter  of  Bishop  While; 
wrote  the  Li/c  of  his  grandfather  for  Sparks's  Aiiirrini.i 
liiiifji-aphii  ;  edited  with  valuable  preface^  and  notes  Words- 
worth's /'iirticul    Win-L-^   (1837).  Arnold's  t.rrtiirea  mi  Mml- 

frii  lliatorif  ( 1843),  Alexander  Heed's  Itictimntrif  n/thr  Kn'j- 
Huh  Lmifjiiiige  (1843),  Graham's  Eiujtith  St/unnjinit  (1817'. 
Lord  Mahim's  I/iiton/  o/'  Einjluiul  |1819i,  (Jray's  I'lirliml 
M'orkt  (18301,  and  C.  Wordsworth's  Mrinmrt  of  Willl.in 
W'nnlHintrth  (1831),  nriftcontributed  essuys-nnd  reviews  lo 
several  literary  periodicals.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  lo 
Europe  ho  was  lost  in  the  steamer  .\rctic.  Sept,  27.  Is.il. 
.'M'tcr  his  death  his  brother,  William  B.  Rccil.  ediid  his 
l.t-rturen  iin  EhiiUhU  Lilfniliire  (1833),  to  which  he  pie^ 
fixed  a  biographical  sketcll,  Lrcturra  mi  Kinflith  liiulnryni 
Hlit»lratril  hif  Sfm/cHftrnrr'n  l^hrmiirte  /V.iya  (  1833).  anil  /.rc- 
tiircH  on  till!  KnijliHh  I'nrtu  (1837).  all  of  which  were  repub- 
lished in  England,  and  were  widely  appreciated  on  h<>ili 
sides  of  tlio  .\tliinlic.  Two  lectures  <ln  thr  //I'.r.'ry  „/■  fAe 
Aiiifririiii  Cnimi,  deliverod  at  the  Smithsonian  Inslitulion, 
were  also  given  to  the  press  in  I83G. 

Reed    ( lIoi.i.isV    b.    nt    Newfane,  Vt.,   Aug.    2(t,    18(12 ; 
graduated  at  Williams  College    18211;  sluilied  thndof^r  *l 
Princeton;   was  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  India  18,10- 
33;   pastor  at  Derby,  Conn.,  I838-l.'i.  and   al  New  Pf.    • 
1843-31.     Author  of   llmt  in   lli-lmii  (I  vols.,    l-il' 
lilHin  aud  .(»  /V.,;)/c(l838),  Tlir  fmniiiij  I'.i'itnl  Ih-  II 

(18112),  Nniiii  V.ic.(i'..ii  Suli^t  (l.siUl.  ami  other  »..ik.. 
With  his  companion.  Kev.  William  Kanisev.  he  |iublishp<l 
a  Jiinriint  tif  il  MiMtimliirif   Tmir  in  Indiit  (\>.\(i\.     , 

Reed  (.Ioskiui),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27.  IT4I; 
grailiiated  al  Princeton  1737:  studiod  law  nndor  KiehanI 
Stockton,  and  aflerward  al  the  Temido.  I^Ddnn,  I7ft;i-A3; 
bouame  de|uily  swrelary  of  New  Jersoy  1707;  went  |i 
£nKl»nd  1770;  married  there  K«llier.  dauibler  -1 
(16  Bordt,  agent  for  .Ma<«»ehusrll";  •ellled  al  PI, 

1771  ;   was  n  inciiiber  of  the  ouuimillcc  of  corrc^j 

1771;  pro'<idcnt  of  the  first  proiincial  ronvcntion  ol  I 
svlvania  Jan.,  1773  ;  ilelegale  l.i  Ihr  Conttnenlal  Ciu. 
in  -May;  became  able  .le  camp  and  srornary  lo  i.i' u. 
Wanhinglon ;  was  npp.onicl  a<ljiit.inl  grnor.»l  I77fl;  de- 
clined the  chief  lu*licr«btp  of  Pennsylvania  .Mar,  7**.  1777. 
and  ibo  rank  of  brigailier  (funeral,  wtlb  commanit  of  -til 
ibc  ."avalrv  f'.rfe«,  lnndert»d    him    by  C.,n?rr"«.  but   •»— ^H 
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as  a  volunteer  at  the  buttles  of  Brandywine,  Gorinantown. 
and  Monmouth  ;  waseleeteil  to  Congress  8ept.,  1777  ;  signed 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  177H;  was  elected  jiresi- 
dent  of  tlie  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania; 
was  an  earnest  opjionent  of  slavery  and  of  the  proprietary 
system  uf  f^overnment;  visited  Enj^land  for  his  health,  but 
without  beneficial  result,  1784.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Mar. 
5,1785.  Author  of  two  political  pamphlets  printed  in  1779 
and  1783,  the  latter  of  which  elicited  a  liepli/  from  (Jen. 
Cadwaladcr,  containing  strictures  upon  Heed's  conduct. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Hessian  officer  Count 
Donop  to  the  British  general,  Grant,  Reed  received  a  Brit- 
ish protection  in  1776.  This  allegation,  adopted  by  Ban- 
croft in  his  H}'n(on/,  has  been  vehemently  controverted  in 
several  pamphlets  by  William  B.  Reed,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  fiecd  (2 
vols.,  1847),  as  well  as  a  Life  of  Enther  Reed  (18.").'i).  his 
wife,  that  lady  (b.  in  London  in  1747  :  d.  at  Philadelphia 
Sept.  18,  1780)  having  taken  an  active  part  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  as  president  of  a 
ladies'  association  formed  at  Philadelphia.  (See  also  a 
Life  of  lived,  by  his  grandson  Henry,  in  Sparks's  Am.  liiog., 
2d  series,  vol.  viii.) 

Reed  {William  Bradford),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Ool. 
Joseph,  b.  at  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  June  .*iO,  1806;  graduated 
at  the  Univer.'^ity  of  Pennsylvania  1822;  accompanied  J. 
11.  Poinsett  as  private  secretary  on  his  mission  to  Mexico 
1825:  became  a  distinguished  lawyer;  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  18.'{8,  and  minister  to  China  1857-58  ; 
negotiated  with  China  the  treaty  of  June  18, 1858  (ratified 
Jan.  26,  1860).  Author  of  numerous  addresses,  essays,  and 
pamphlets  upon  historical,  literary,  and  political  subjects; 
was  the  biographer  of  his  grandfather.  Col.  Joseph  Reed, 
and  of  his  brother,  Henry  Reed,  and  editor  of  their  writings, 
and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
and  N.  Y.  World.     D.  at  New  York  City  Feb.  18/1876. 

Reedbird.     See  Bobolink. 

Reed'er,  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     P.  702. 

Reeder,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Missaukee  co.,  Mich.     P.  130. 

Reed'er  (Andrew  H.),  b.  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about 
1808;  studied  law,  which  he  practised  many  years  at 
Easton,  Pa. ;  becoming  an  influential  Democratic  politician, 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce  the  first  governor  of  Kansas 
Territory:  was  removed  from  that  otfice  July,  1855.  for 
declining  to  exert  his  official  influence  against  the  Free- 
State  movement ;  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
afterward  U.  S.  Senator,  under  the  Topeka  constitution, 
which,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  Congress,  and  declined 
an  appointment  as  brigadier-general  1801.  D.  at  Easton 
July  5,  1864. 

Reeder's,  v.,  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2290. 

Reed  Instruments^  the  generic  name  of  a  large 
class  of  musical  instruments,  of  which  the  accordeon,  the 
melodeon,  the  harmonium,  and  reed-organs  are  the  most 
important.  The  tone  of  these  in^uments  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  thin  tongue  of  wood  or  metal  lying  within  or 
over  an  aperture  (technically  called  a  reed),  and  vibrated 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air.  Instruments  ot  this  class 
are  described  as  having  been  found  among  the  Chinese 
several  hundred  years  since,  but- most  of  them  are  com- 
paratively modern  inventions.  The  first  reed-organs  were 
constructed  in  the  U.  S.  about  1818;  they  were  improved 
in  1821,  1825,  and  18:15,  since  which  time  the  modifications 
have  been  too  numerous  for  separate  mention.  The  ac- 
cordeon was  invented  in  Germany  about  1829;  the  har- 
monium, first  constructed  in  France  soon  afterward,  was 
much  improved  in  1841,  and  has  acquired  great  popu- 
larity since  the  important  improvements  of  Carhart  and 
others  in  1835.  About  this  time  the  introduction  of  the 
exhaust  bellows  occurred,  and  the  bending  and  twisting 
of  the  tongue  of  the  reed,  termed  voidnt/,  was  developed. 
These  two  improvements  have  been  the  main  features 
which  have  wrought  such  changes  in  the  modern  reed- 
organ,  and  enabled  American-made  instruments  to  find  a 
market  jn  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  annual  production 
is  more  tiian  40,0U0  in  the  U.  S. 

Reed  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     P.  54. 

Reeds'bur^,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sauk  co..  Wis.,  on  Baraboo 
River  and  Madison  and  Wisconsin  line  of  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper,  and  is  the  principal 
hop-market  in  the  U.  S.     P.  547, 

Reed's  Creek,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     P.  811. 

Reed's  Landing,  p. -v.,  Wabasha  co.,  Minn.,  on  Lake 
Pepin  (Mississippi  River)  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
P.  782. 

Reed's  Mills  (P.  0.  name  of  the  v.  of  Hamden),  Clin- 
ton tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.,  at  junction  of  Portsmouth  branch 
with  the  main  line  of  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.    P.  384. 


Reeds'ville,  p. -v.,  Brown  tp.,  Mifflin  co..  Pa.,  on 
Mifflin  and  Centre  co.  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Reedville,  p. -v.,  Olive  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio 
River.     P.  129. 

Keed'y,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Roane  co.,  West  Va.     P.  901. 

Reedy,  tp.,  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.     P.  489. 

Reedy  Church,  tp.,  Caroline  co.,  Va.     P.  3138. 

Rcel'town,  v.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  1200. 

Reem's  Creek,  v.,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1121. 

Rees  (Abraham),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales, 
in  1743  ;  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  Academy,  near 
London;  was  tutor  in  that  institution  1762-84;  was  pas- 
tor of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Southwark  (1768)  and  Old 
Jewry  (1783) ;  president  of  Hackney  College  1786-95  :  ed- 
ited Chambers's  Cycfopprdia  1770-86,  and  superintended  the 
preparation  of  Bees'e  Cifclopsedia  in  45  4to  vols.  (1802-19). 
D.  June  9, 1825. 

Reese  (Chatincey  B.),  b.  in  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  1837; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  promoted 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1,  1859;  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  18(11  was  sent  to  Fort  Pickens 
as  assistant  engineer  in  the  defence  of  that  work;  from 
thence  transferred  to  the  defences  of  Washington  in  Nov., 
1861;  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  constructing  bridges,  building  roads,  etc., 
as  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  at  Chanccllorsville; 
engaged  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  S.  C, 
and  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  subsequent  "  march  to  the  sea" 
and  through  the  Carolinas  ;  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers June-Aug.,  1865  ;  brevet  major,  lieutenant-C(»Ioncl, 
colonel,  and  brigadier-general  for  services  during  the  war  ; 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in^the  corps  of  engineers  in 
1867.     D.  of  yellow  fever  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  22,  I87(h 

Reese  (David  Meredith),  M.  D.,  LL.B.,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1800;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  1820;  became  a  prominent  practitioner 
in  New  York  City  and  physician-in-chief  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  was  for  some  years  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  New  York  City.  D.  in  New  York  in  1861.  He 
wrote  much  for  periodicals  on  religion,  politics,  and  science, 
edited  the  American  Medical  Gazette  (1850  seq.),  Chambers's 
Educational  Conrne  (in  12  vols.).  Cooper's  Snrr/ical  Dic- 
tionary, Neligan  On  Medicines,  and  J.  Mason  (iood's  Rook 
of  Nature,  and  author  of  Ohscrvtttions  of  y'eflow  Ferer 
(1819),  Epidemic  Cholera  (1833),  Phrenolotfi/  known  hi/  its 
Fruits  (1838),  a  Medical  Lexicon  (1845),  and  other  works. 

Reeve,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     P.  1676. 

Reeve,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  la.     P.  704. 

Reeve  (Henhy),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  Norwich,  England,  in 
1813,  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Taylors  of 
that  city  ;  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar  school  and  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland  ;  became  registrar  of  the  privy  council 
1837,  a  post  he  still  (1876)  occupies,  and  succeeded  Sir  (i. 
C.  Lewis  as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  1855.  Trans- 
lator of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  (2  vols., 
1835)  and  France  before  the  Revolution  (1856),  and  of  tJtii- 
zot's  Washington  (1840);  edited  Bulstrode  Whitelock's 
Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Sweden  (1855)  and  Greville's 
Journal  of  the  Rdr/ns  of  King  George  I V.  and  King  William 
J  V.  (1874),  and  author  of  a  series  of  essays  reprinted  from 
the  reviews  under  the  title  of  Royal  and  Republican  France 
(1873).  He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  elected  in  1865. 

Reeve  (Isaac  V.  D.),  b.  in  New  York  1813;  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  4th  In- 
fantry July,  1835  ;  with  the  exception  of  two  years  on  the 
Northern  frontier,  he  was  almost  constantly  on  duty  in  the 
South,  being  actively  engaged  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  up  to  the  commencemeht  of  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico  in  1846,  when  he  was  engaged  with 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaea 
de  la  Palraa,  and  with  Gen.  Scott  from  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  winning  the 
brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry; 
subsequently  commanded  various  Indian  expeditions,  and 
in  1861  was  stationed  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where,  by 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Twiggs  to  the  Texan  insurgents,  he 
was  taken  prisoner ;  exchanged  in  Aug.,  1862,  he  served  as 
mustering  and  disbursing  otiicer  at  New  York  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  drafted  men.  In 
1864  he  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Infantry,  and  in  1871 
was  retired  from  active  service. 

Reeve  f Tapping),  LL.D.,  b,  at  Brookhaven.  Long 
Island,  in  Oct.,  1744;  graduated  at  Princeton  1763;  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Aaron  Burr;  began  to  praotiso  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn,,  1772,  and  oommencod  there  in  1784  the 
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celebrated  Litchfield  Law  School,  long  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  V.  S.,  which  he  conducted  alone  until 
1798,  and  with  Judge  James  (xoiiUi  until  1S2I),  e<lucating 
many  persons  who  became  distinj^uishcd  at  the  bar  and  in 
politics,  especially  in  the  .Southern  States,  He  was  a  reso- 
lute Federalist  , in  politics;  was  jud^e  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut  USS-1S14.  an<l  originated  the  move- 
ment for  more  equitable  legislation  concerning  the  prop- 
erty of  married  women.  D,  at  Litchfield  Dec.  Li,  I82.'J. 
Author  of  The  Law  of  Baron  and  Femme,  of  Parent  and 
ChiUI,  of  Gnardian  ami  Ward,  of  Mafter  and  Servant^  etc. 
(New  Haven.  1S16;  :id  ed.,  Albany,  1802).  and  of  ^  Trea- 
tise on  the  Law  of  Ocacent  m  the  Several  United  States  of 
America  (New  York,  1825). 

Reeves,  tp.,  Marion  co,,  S,  C.     P.  1815. 

Refiii'iug  of  3f  et'als.  Some  metals  are  met  with  in 
commerce  nearly  pure,  but  none  are  perfectly  so. 

Antiinontf. — The  raw  antimony  obtained  by  smelting 
contains  more  or  less  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  and  sul- 
phur. From  these  it  is  purified  in  the  large  way  by  an 
oxidizing  and  scorifying  fusion  with  nitre  or  antimonioiis 
oxide,  sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphate  of  soda  and  char- 
coal, or  carbonate  of  soda.  As  it  is  largely  used  in  tho 
arts,  antimony  should  be  especially  freed  from  arsenic. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  fusing  32  parts  of  antimony 
with  i  of  nitre,  fusing  the  resulting  metal  with  li  of  nitre, 
and  again  molting  this  product  with  2  parts  of  nitre. 

Biainnth. — Commercial  bismuth  may  contain  lead,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphide  of  bismuth.  In  the  large 
way  it  is  refined  by  fusion  in  crucibles  with  nitre,  and  stir- 
ring, which  removes  sulphur  and  arsenic;  but  to  obtain 
tho  metal  quite  pure  it  should  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  saturated  solution  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid 
poured  into  much  water,  and  the  resulting  basic  nitrate  of 
bismuth  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  metal  by  fusion 
with  one-tenth  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  a  crucible. 

Copfter. — The  impurities  of  commercial  copper  are — ar- 
senic and  antimony,  making  it  more  or  less  brittle,  even 
when  only  traces  are  present;  lead,  stilphur.  tin.  suboxiilo 
of  cupper,  iron,  and  zinc,  all  of  which  injure  its  malle- 
ability and  ductility.  In  the  large  way  they  are  removed 
by  a  powerful  oxidizing  fusion,  generally  in  small  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  by  which  some,  as  antimony,  arsenic, 
lead,  and  zinc,  are  remove  I.  partly  by  volatilizatiim.  and 
some,  as  lead,  zine,  find  iron,  by  scorification.  To  remove 
the  excess  of  suboxide  of  copjier  formed  during  this  oper- 
ation, the  melted  metal  is  toughened  by  stirring  with  a 
pole  of  green  birch  or  oiik  under  a  cover  of  charcoal.  l*or- 
fei^tly  pure  copper  can  be  obtuined  by  the  decomposition 
of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  by  a  voltaic  battery. 

(told. — Gold  can  bo  separated  from  silver  by  *'quarta- 
tion."'  The  alloy  should  contain  .'i  parts  (according  to 
some  authorities  2^)  of  silver  and  1  of  gold.  It  is  gran- 
ulated, and  heated  with  nitric  acid,  tho  g<dd  being  left 
as  an  insoluble  powder,  which  is  wiished.  dried,  and  fused. 
Gold  containing  palladium  is  alloyed  with  24  parts  of  sil- 
ver, and  then  both  tho  foreign  metals  dis^)lvo  in  nitric 
acid.  A  more  economical  and  usual  way  of  "parting" 
gold  and  silver  is  by  dissolving  the  silver  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  Tho  operation  may  be  c^mducted  in  platinum, 
porcelain,  or  east-iron  vessels,  tho  latter  being  usually  em- 
ployed. There  should  not  be  over  2.)  nor  untlor  .t  1 1  0  per 
cent,  of  g(dd  in  the  alloy,  which  should  alsi)  not  contain 
over  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  less  copper  the  better, 
owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  its  sulphate  in  sulphuric 
acid.  Over  0.25  per  cent,  of  load  also  retards  tho  pnices.i 
of  solution.  Tho  granulated  alloy  can  bo  partly  purified 
by  repeatedly  heating  it  to  redness  and  boiling  it  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  ai-id  in  leaden  vessels.  When  ready  for 
parting  it  is  boiled  with  2A  times  its  weiglit  of  sujphuric 
acid  of  1.84  specific  gravity:  alter  four  hours,  more  acid 
of  tho  specific  gravity  l.fj'j  is  added,  the  liquid  boiled  a 
few  minutes,  and  allowed  to  stand.  Tho  clear  liquid  is 
drawn  ofV,  and  the  gidtl  again  boiled  with  strong  acid,  after 
which  it  is  washed,  dried,  and  east  into  ingtits.  .Xs  little 
as  0.1  per  cent,  of  gold  can  bo  profitably  extracted.  If 
platinum  is  present,  some  silver  is  retained,  and  must  bo 
separated  by  fusing  tho  finely-divided  gohl  with  bisulphato 
of  potash,  and  washing.  tJoId  of  .'.ti»il  fineness  can  be  ob- 
tained. <{old  containing  osmium  and  iridium  is  alloyed 
with  2  to  ;i  parts  of  silver  to  lessen  its  specific  gravity. 
On  melting,  the  usmiridium  sinks  to  tho  bottom,  and  the 
purified  alloy  is  carefully  liidled  off.  Parting  by  aqua 
regia  is  iiraetisod  on  gcdd  poor  in  silver.  Tho  solution  of 
chloride  id'  gold  thus  obtained  is  evapiirated  with  cxcosn 
of  hydroehlorie  ncid,  then  largely  diluted  with  water  to 
precipitate  some  chloride  of  silver,  deeaiited  from  tho  Int- 
tor,  and  metallic  gcdd  thrown  down  us  a  fine  pow.Ior  by 
adding  sulphate  of  iron  (oxalic  acid  or  terehlnrido  of  an- 
timony can  aUcr  be  used).  If  porfoQlly  puro  gold  U  wanted. 


this  precipitate  is  boiled   three  times  with  frei«h  hydro- 

chloric  acifl  of  specific  gravity  LI.  waF>hed,  dried!  and 
fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potash  in  a 
Hessian  crucible.  F.  B.  Miller  has  invented  a  prucess  of 
refining  gold  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  it  while 
molted  by  means  of  a  small  elay  lube.  Chloride  of  silver 
is  formed,  which  rises  to  the  tuii.  and  is  kept  frtim  volu- 
tilization  by  a  cover  of  fufcd  borax.  The  ba>e  nutaln 
volatilize  as  chloride,  but  most  of  the  copper  chloride  re- 
mains with  the  silver,  (iold  of  U.ltyi  tu  0.'.»y7  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  tho  method  is  successfully  applied  in  Knglaml. 

Lead. — Tho  most  frequent  impurities  are  unliinony.  ar- 
senic, copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  sulphur.  .Moderately  impure 
lead  can  be  purified  by  stirring  the  melletl  nielal  with  a 
green  birch  pole  ami  skimming  it.  Id  Kngland  lend  con- 
taining copper  an<l  arsenic  is  improrrd  by  eulcining  in  re- 
verberatory  furnaces  with  east  iron  hearths,  tlironiiig  un 
a  little  lime  and  small  coal,  and  >kimining  from  time  to 
time.  .-Vntimony  is  most  difficult  lo  remove,  nnd  requires 
the  aid  of  a  blast  after  the  other  ihipurities  are  muiiily  ox- 
idized. Puro  lead  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  pure  nitrate 
and  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with  bliwk  flux. 

Mrnnry. — To  obtiiin  pure  mercury  fr<>ni  quite  impure 
metal  it  must  be  rcdip>tillet|  in  an  iron  retort,  which  may 
be  made  of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  vessels  in  which  it  is 
shipped.  After  distilling,  the  mercury  is  heated  to  jn**  ('. 
(  112'^  F.)  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  2  viduines  of  wnler, 
for  a  day,  then  well  wflsheil  iind  dried  with  bibulous  [lapvr. 
The  treatment  with  aeiil  alone  will  remove  n  uiodemte 
quantity  of  impurities,  which  arc  generally  leud^  bismuth, 
zinc,  tin.  and  oxide  of  mercury. 

Platinum. — The  separation  of  pitilinum  by  Ihc  wet  wuy 
from  the  metals  usually  accompanying  it  is  n  complieateil 
chemical  process,  but  Deville  nnd  Ilebray  procure  u  iiinl- 
IcMble,  ductile  alloy  of  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium, 
admirably  ailapted  for  chemical  apparatus,  by  treating  it 
in  a  small  rcverberatory  furimce.  with  a  bc>ttuui  of  fire- 
brick lined  with  clay.  This  is  heated  lo  redness;  2  cwt, 
of  ore  an<l  as  much  galena  added  by  degrees :  a  Htlle  glaso 
and  a^  much  litharge  as  galena  are  added  little  by  litlle, 
anil  the  melted  metal  lefl  at  rest.  Iriilosiuine  settle^, 
and  tho  platiniferous  lead  is  cautiously  ludletl  off  and  cu- 
pelled. The  ]datinum  is  then  refined  with  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  flame  on  a  lime-bed. 

Sifrcr. — The  impure  filver  from  cupcllntion  nnd  **  rclorl- 
ing"  may  contain  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony. 
sulphur,  and  nickel.  It  is  usually  refined  in  siuall  rcver- 
beratory furnaces.  At  Freiberg  the  furnnce-hoarth  is  line«J 
with  new  and  old  argillnceous  powilered  limei>tone  ur 
•'marl."  About  I  ton  is  diargcd.  melted  rapidly,  a  mod- 
erate blast  turned  on.  the  metal  skimme<l  from  lime  lo 
time,  marl  thrown  on  to  absorb  the  foreign  oxides, nnd  the 
silver  when  fino  covered  with  charcoal  and  ladled  out.  It 
is  from  O.ltOli  to  O.yOH  fine.  Refining  in  crucibles  is  done 
either  in  graphite  crucibles,  with  charges  of  .'»0  to  ll'O 
pounds  or  more,  or  in  cast-iron  ones  with  still  Urgor 
charges;  1  to  2.  per  cent,  of  nitre  and  glns»  or  bor«x  is 
added  as  a  flux.  Silver  is  obtained  very  pure  for  eonnner- 
cial  purposes  by  dissolving  standard  silver  in  nitric  iieid. 
precipitating  \\itli  chloride  of  sotliiim.  reducing  wilh  line 
and  sulphuric  a*'id,  nnd  melting  Ihe  nn<<bed  nnd  dried 
metal.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure  nilver  this  should  ngnin 
bo  dissolved  in  nitric  ucid.  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  tho  dry  chloride  fused  in  n  eluy  crucible  wilh 
half  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  r^ilvrr  nrccip- 
itated  on  sheet  copper  by  boiling  it  with  n  i-lightly  ncid 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nnd  dige.-ting  the  wn^hrd  sil- 
ver with  ammonia-water,  is  pure  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, 

7',,,. —Commercial  tin  is  refined  by  mclling  it  ilowly  on 
tho  hearth  of  a  reverboralory  furnace  mid  collrclinn  the 
melted  tin  in  a  basin,  where  il  is  ^tirrt■«l  with  |Mdc*  of 
green  wood  nnd  skimmed.  Aflcr  standing  a  while  it  is 
ladled  off  carefully,  the  upper  part  being  purest.  Per- 
fectly puro  tin  can  bo  .d>laineil  by  cauti..u-ly  pf-urinif  pure 
water  upon  a  strong  solution  of  tin  in  hydri«*hl»rio  mcid 
in  a  beaker,  nnd  then  plunging  a  bur  of  liii  into  ihr  liquids. 
Crystals  of  pure  tin  will  form  on  the  bar  where  the  two 
liquid'*  meet.  ,      ,      .     ,  . 

/iiur. Coniinerciftl    line    mar  wmtnin  lontl.   iron.    Iln. 

copper,  cadmium,  arsenic,  nnd  anlimnny.  Il  i«  puriAM 
at  Swansea  bv  melting  it  in  cast-in.n  p<»l«.  »lirrtnic.  •kiui- 
ming.  and  ladling  -fl^  tho  Mp  purtionn ;  iho  lr«d  o.dlpo|.  nt 
the  botimn.  A  siiollar  .q.ernlton  i*  oondurl*.!  by  rcincll 
ing  it  first  in  rcvrrberulory  turnaoot*  nlowly.  nnd  allowing 
it  to  run  into  n  ba^in  or  tump  al  <ine  rnd  uf  the  hrmth. 
Perfectly  pure  lino  is  oblJ»in«».|  by  ignitinc  the  purr  .v%r 
bonato,  nnd  di«tiH»"i!  »h«  rpnuttlnff  nxide  fn»m  m  jH.rrdnin 
retort  with  .1'  '■    from   Ioiif.Mitf.»r 

ing    tho   carl  i  burie   «'id   nnd     i 

,,(„,.   l,v   a    ^  ■•'       C*dinium.    w;, 
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REFLECTION— REFORMATION. 


somewhat  large  quantities  in  zinc,  is  best  separated  by  the 
wet  way.  H.  B.  Cornwall. 

neflec'tion  [Lat.  re,  "again,"  and  Jtectere, to  "bend"] 
ol"  Light,  that  bending  of  a  light-ray  from  its  rectilinear 
course  in  which  the  whole  ray.  both  before  and  after  bend- 
ing, lies  outside  the  deflecting  body.  When  a  light-ray 
fails  upon  an  unpolished  surface,  it  is  irregularly  reflected 
or  scattered  in  consequence  of  the  different  inclinations  of 
the  innumerable  facets  of  which  such  surfaces  are  com- 
posed, as  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  Non-lumi- 
nous bodies  arc  made  visible  by  the  scattering  of  light  from 
their  surfaces.  When  a  ray  falls  upon  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  it  is  regularly  reflected,  and  a  virtual  image  of  the 
illuminating  body  is  seen  behind  the  reflecting  surface. 
Must  surfaces  which  reflect  regularly  also  reflect  irregularly 
to  some  extent.  The  two  portions  of  a  reflected  light-ray, 
bcfiire  and  after  bending,  are  called  respectively  the  inci- 
dent and  reflected  ray.  If  a  perpendicular  or  normal  be 
erected  to  the  rcflei.-ting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
the  angles  made  with  this  normal  by  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  are  called  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 
The  law  of  reHeetion  is  :  The  aufjIeH  of  incidenrr  and  rcjiec- 
tion  itre  ptjim/,  and  He  in  the  same  plane.  This  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  illumina- 
ting and  illuminated  points  are  mutually  interchangeable. 
The  intensity  of  reflected  light  varies  with  the  nature  and 
the  position"  of  the  reflecting  surface,  the  differences  in 
the  reflecting  powers  of  various  substances  being  greater 
for  small  angles  of  incidence  than  for  large  ones  :  only 
O.niS  of  a  beam  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  on  water 
is  reflected,  while  about  0.6(56  of  such  a  beam  is  re- 
flected from  mercury.  When,  however,  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  S0\° — or.  in  other  words,  the  incident  beam  is 
almost  parallel  with  the  reflecting  surface — these  two  sub- 
stances reflect  alike  0.721  of  the  whole  incident  light:  but 
at  no  obliquity,  however  great,  is  the  reflection  of  light 
which  passes  through  a  less  highly  refractive  medium,  and 
impinges  upon  the  surface  of  a  more  highly  refractive  one, 
total.     (For  total  reflection  see  Refraction  of  Light.) 

S.  B.  IIerrick. 

Re'fle\  [Lat.  re/Ze.r»K]  Ac'tiOD,  in  physiology,  applied 
to  those  involuntary  movements  caused  by  an  impression 
or  irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow  by  the  afferent 
spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  an  excitement  or 
impulse  is  sent  back  by  the  reflex  spinal  nerves,  producing 
the  movements  in  question. 

Reform%  p. -v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  495. 

Reforma'tion  [Lat.  reformatio],  the  name  usually 
given  i)  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  divided  the  Western  Church  into  the  two  sections 
known  as  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  This  movement 
was  not  an  isolated  event,  but  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  sotial  changes  which  marked  the  transition 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modern  era  of  civilization.  It 
was  als:>  Ions;  in  preparation.  The  disafl'ection  toward  the 
papacy  whi;-h  disclosed  itself  in  the  rise  .of  sects  like  the 
Walilenscs,  and  within  the  Church  in  the  reforming  councils 
of  the  liftccnth  century  held  at  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale : 
the  rise  of  radical  reformers,  forerunners  of  Protestantism, 
as  WIckliffe  and  others;  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Mys- 
tics ;  political  opposition  to  the  Ronran  see,  dating  from  the 
old  contests  of  the  empire  with  the  pope  ;  and  especially  the 
influence  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  promoting  general 
culture,  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  scholastic  theologi', 
and  in  producing  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  antiquity, — are  among  the  antecedents  of  Prot- 
estantism which  rieserve  special  mention.  Under  this  last 
head  the  work  of  Erasmus  is  very  important.  Protestant- 
ism, as  a  religious  system,  had  two  main  principles — viz. 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
as  opposed  to  the  normal  authority  of  the  pope  or  the 
Church — a  principle  that  involves  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
in  contradistinction  to  salvation  by  works  or  human  merit. 
Protestantism  claimed  for  the  individual  a  direct  access  to 
the  blessinw  of  the  gospel,  without  the  mediatorial  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  or  priesthood. 

I.  The  iiefonnntlon  in  (rennrin)/. — The  movement  began 
here  by  the  posting  of  the  theses  of  Martin  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk  and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, who  also  attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
in  the  hands  of  Tetzel  and  others  was  a  source  of  flagrant 
abuses.  A  universal  strife  was  kindled  in  consequence. 
Luther  was  excomunicated  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520.  but 
he  publicly  burned  the  papal  bull,  with  tho  book  of  canon 
law,    which   was   almost    equally   obnoxious  to    him.     By 

S reaching  and  by  numerous  i)ubUcations.  with  the  aid  of 
Ielan:!hthon  and  other  coadjutors,  he  gained  numerous 
supporters  among  all  classes.  Political  opposition  to  tho 
encroachments  uf  Home  seconded  his  ofi'urts.     At  the  Diet 


of  Worms  in  1521,  however,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  Among  his  varied  labors  whieh  contributed 
to  build  up  his  cause  one  of  the  most  important  was  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  adherents  were  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed.  The  electors  of  iSaxony  were 
his  stauuL'h  frien is.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1521).  when 
a  majority  declared  against  the  Rcformatitm.  the  "  Pro- 
test"  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Protestants"  was 
signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  duke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg.  the  landgrave 
of  Jlesse,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  fourteen 
cities,  including  Xuremberg.  Strasbarg,  and  Constance. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
v.,  the  Protestants  presented  their  famous  Confession,  but 
a  decree  was  passed  condemning  their  cause.  The  me- 
nace involved  in  this  decree  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Smalcaldic  League.  The  execution  of  tho 
Augsburg  decree  by  Charles  V.  was  long  jirevented  by 
political  complications,  which  often  proved  helpful  to 
Protestantism.  Esiiecially  was  this  true  of  the  rivalship 
of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  At  length,  in  1546,  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  which 
resulted  disastrously  for  the  party  of  reform,  but  their 
cause  was  restored  after  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  turned 
against  the  emperor.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  was 
a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  and  secured  tn  Protestantism  a  legal  recognition. 
After  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  war  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1G4S)  once  more  estab- 
lished the  legal  privileges  of  Protestantism  as  one  of  tho 
religions  of  the  German  empire.  The  final  result  was  that 
Northern  (lermany  was  mostly  Protestant,  while  Southern 
Germany,  after  the  Catholic  reactiim  and  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits,  became  predominantly  Roman  Catholic. 

II.  The  Reformation  in  [  German )  Sivitzerland. — The 
leader  of  the  Protestant  movement  here  was  Ulrich 
Zwingle,  who  became  pastor  at  Zurich  in  15U.I.  Imbued 
with  the  Erasmian  culture,  but  a  robust  and  fervent  advo- 
cate of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  city  of  Zurich 
to  abolish  the  old  system  and  become  a  separate  Protestant 
Church  (1524).  Public  disputations,  as  well  as  sermons 
from  the  pulpit,  and  books  and  pamphlets,  were  agencies 
employed  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Reformed  doctrine.  Bale  ( 1 520),  Berne  (152s)^ 
St.  Gall  (1528),  and  Schaffhausen  (1529)  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Zurich.  The  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  also  a 
political  one;  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  Church  was 
identified  with  republican  principles  and  patriotic  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  public  morals,  and  in  opjiosition 
to  the  corrupting  foreign  influence  which  had  drawn  the 
Swiss  away  from  their  homes  to  serve  as  mercenary  sol- 
diers. As  the  consequence  of  dissensions  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholic  cantons,  war  broke  out,  and 
Zwingle  himself  fell  in  battle  in  1531.  The  cause  of 
Protestantism  received  a  severe  blow  by  its  defeat  in  this 
struggle,  but  afterward,  in  a  great  degree,  recovered  its 
fortunes,  especially  after  Geneva  espoused  the  Reformed 
faith.  The  Zwinglians  differed  from  the  Lutherans  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  former  considering  it  a 
mnemonic  or  memorial  feast,  intended  tf)  call  vividly  to 
mind  the  Saviour's  death;  the  latter  holding  that  while 
transubstantiation  is  to  be  denied,  Christ  is  actually  re- 
ceived in  tho  sacrament,  even  by  the  unbelieving  commu- 
nicant. The  division  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  and 
by  tho  vehement  repugnance  of  Luther  to  the  Zwinglian 
opinions,  divided  and  weakened  the  Protestant  power  at  a 
critical  epoch. 

III.  The  Jieformation  in  the  Scandinavian  Klnffdnms. — 
Protestantism  spread  northward,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence, of  Germans  and  of  preachers  sent  forth  from  tho 
great  Protestant  seminary  of  Wittenberg.  Christian  II., 
king  of  Denmark,  first  favored  Protestantism,  but  after- 
ward drew  back  from  its  support.  Under  Frederic  I.  ( 1523- 
33), by  whom  he  was  supplanted,  the  Reformation  extended 
itself,  and  it  acquired  a  legal  establishment  in  Denmark 
under  Christian  III.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  and  a  con- 
stitution with  bishops  or  superintendents,  which  Luther 
had  approved,  were  accepted.  Protestantism  was  intro- 
duced into  Norway  in  1537  in  connection  with  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  country  to  Denmark.  The  Reformed  doctrine 
was  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1510;  it  was  favored  by 
Gustavus  Vasa  ( 1523-00),  and  was  formally  adopted  at  the 
Diet  of  Westeras  in  1527.  The  ecclesiastical  property  fell 
for  tho  most  part  into  the  possession  of  the  nobles.  Sub- 
sequent efforts  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  proved  abor- 
tive. 

IV.  The  Reformation  in  Slavonic  Countries. — Lutheranism 
was  favorably  viewed  by  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.  Prot- 
estantism was  strongly  established  in  that  country.  The 
refusal  of  its  adherents  to  join  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in 
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the  Smalcaldie  war  brought  upon  them,  especially  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestants  at  Miihiberg,  severe  persecution. 
Toleration  was  continucil  only  to  the  anti-Lutheran  Hus- 
sites. Luthcranisrn  early  spread  into  Polish  Prussia  and 
Livonia,  also  into  Polanil.  In  this  last  country  dissension 
broke  oat  between  the  Luthcnans  and  Cnlvinists|and  further 
division  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  I'nitarianism, 
which  gained  many  adherents  among  the  higher  classes. 
The  various  evangelical  parties  formed  a  union  of  Sen- 
domir  in  1572.  Sigismund  II.,  the  king,  was  favorable  to 
the  Kcformcd  doctrine. 

\'.  Tilt  Re/firiiiniinii  in  Hiinr/riri/. — Numerous  flcrman? 
were  settled  in  this  country,  who  brought  in  the  Lutheran 
faith,  and  were  aided  in  diB'using  it  by  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  and  by  Waldenses.  The  new  faith  made  rapiil 
progress,  especially  in  the  cities  ami  among  the  nobles. 
But  the  civil  wars  that  arose,  coupled  with  the  doctrinal 
contests  between  Lutherans  (mostly  (Jermans)  and  Cal- 
vinists  (mostly  Magyars),  checked  its  growth.  It  remained 
strong,  however,  until  it  was  weakened  and  reduced  bv  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  measures  of  the  Catholic  re- 
action. 

VI.  The  Rt^/oi-malwn  in  Geneva. — The  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  introducing  Protestantism  into  Geneva  was  Wil- 
liam Farcl.  a  Frenchman,  who  preceded  Calvin,  and  bv 
whoso  influence  (.'alvin  was  induced  to  establish  himself 
there  (l.^.'K)).  The  bi.shop  of  (ieneva  had  been  cxiielled 
and  Protestantism  legally  accepted  in  15.1;).  The  intel- 
lectual vigor,  fine  scholarship,  and  inilomitable  energy  of 
Calvin,  in  connection  with  his  systematic  organizing  genius, 
caused  his  name  to  become  familiar  and  his  influence  to  bo 
powerfully  felt,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
his  tenets  were  accepted,  and  where  his  will  becramc,  after 
long  struggles  with  adversaries,  predominant,  but  also  in 
other  countries,  espec^ially  in  France,  his  native  land,  lie 
took  the  leading  part  in  shaping  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  (ieneva.  Ills  doctrine  upim  the  Lord's  .Sup- 
per was  intermediate  between  that  of  Zwingle  and  the  theory 
of  Luther,  but  it  was  one  which  the  Zwinglian  churches 
could  accejit.  The  two  streams  of  .Swiss  Protestantism 
gradually  mingled  in  one,  Calvin  asserted  likewise  the 
divine  predestination  and  election — a  doctrine  on  which 
the  Reformers  were  at  first  united — in  terms  which  went 
beyond  the  view  which  the  Lutllerans  were  inclined  to 
adopt.  His  doctrines  of  tiie  Lord's  Supj)er  and  of  election 
or  divine  "  sovereignty  ''  became  the  distinguisliing  features 
of  Calvinism — a  system  wliich  was  defined  with  great  clear- 
ness in  Calvin's  IiuliliilrK  nf  y/ii(./'.;/.y.  These  tenets,  asso- 
ciateil  with  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  Calvin  also 
founded  at  (ieneva,  were  accepted  by  the  Protestants  of 
France,  .Scotland,  llolbmil,  and  other  countries.  Thus, 
Protestants  were  divided  under  two  great  classes — the  Lu- 
therans and  "  the  Keformed."  tliis  last  term  being  specially 
applied  to  the  adherents  of  the  Swiss  typo  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Numerous  foreigners — most  of  them  e.vilcd  from 
other  countries  for  their  faith — resorted  to  (ieneva.  many 
of  whom  were  nuturalizcil,  and  many  others,  having  been 
instructed  by  Calvin,  returnc  I  as  missionaries  to  their  own 
homes,  (ieneva  became  to  the  Romanic  countries  and  to 
the  lanils  which  received  Calvinism  what  Wittenberg  was 
to  the  disciples  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon.  The  princi- 
pal leader  there,  after  Calvin,  was  his  accomplished  pupil, 
Beza. 

Vir.  The  Ue/urmiitlmi  in  Frnncc. — \  class  of  mystics, 
of  whom  Lefevre  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  among 
whom  were  .Margaret,  sister  of  Framds  I.  and  ipicen  of  Na- 
varre, and  liri^onnet,  bishop  of  .Mcaux,  sympathized  with 
the  iloctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  though  they  were 
not  averse  to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  thu  sacraments. 
Humanism  was  favorable  to  reform,  and  Francis  I.,  who 
was  pn.ud  of  bidng  styled  the  "father  of  letters,"  encour- 
agcil  innovati(Ui  up  to  a  certain  degree  when  his  interests 
]irom)itcd  him  to  lend  it  assistance.  On  other  occasiims  ho 
was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Protestantism  at  h(une.  even  when, 
out  of  hostility  to  the  emperor,  he  was  giving  help  to  Lu- 
therauism  in  (iermany.  His  vacillation  was  proiluclivo 
of  great  mischief.  Yet  Protcstaulisiu,  maiidy  from  the 
inlluonce  of  Calvin  and  of  (ieneva.  gained  a  foothidd  in 
France  in  his  reign.  His  successor,  Henry  II.,  was  inimi- 
cal to  the  licforiueil  faith,  especially  after  the  Treaty  of 
ChMcriu-Cambrcsis  with  S|oiin.  Nevertheless.  Prolestanl- 
ism  in  his  reign  made  great  progress.  In  16.'>S  it  was  es- 
tiinateil  that  there  were  '.'IIUII  places  of  Reformed  worship 
scattered  over  France,  and  congregations  numbering 
4U(I,0UU  organized  after  the  (ierman  pattern.  In  1.>.'>1I  tliey 
ventured  to  hold  a  general  syn.nl  in  Paris.  The  llugueiuits, 
as  they  were  called,  became,  by  the  force  of  einMMUstanees, 
a  pcditical  party.  The  family  "f  (iuiso  gained  such  as- 
eeuilencv  in  Ihe'govcrnment  iluring  the  reign  of  the  young 
Francis!.,  and  eventually  under  Charles  VIlL.ns  to  oome 
into  inevitable  eonlliet  with  the  groat  houses  of  Uourbon 
Vol..  Ill,— 9S 


and  Chiltlllon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Guises  set  tliom- 
eclves  up  as  intolerant  champions  of  the  old  religion.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  political  ami  religious  elements 
of  opposition  coalesced.  The  Pr.itostanis  found  leaders  in 
Conde  and  Coligny,  who  ado|.led  tlieir  fuilh,  an<l  the  lalter 
of  whom  honored  it  by  a  signally  pure  and  elevated  career. 
Anthony  of  Navarre  first  espoused,  but  finally  deserted, 
the  Protestant  cause.  His  heroic  wife,  Jeanne  d'.Albrct, 
the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  was  their  steadfast  defender. 
The  history  of  the  Ueformation  in  France  would  include 
a  full  narrative  of  the  civil  wars.  The  edict  of  St. 
Gormains  in  15()2  fjrantcd  to  the  llugucnuls  a  measure 
of  toleration.  But  tlijo  massacre  of  Vassy  shortly  after 
opened  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which  went  on,  with 
intervals  of  peace,  down  to  the  aeccs-i.n  of  Hcnrv  IV,  and 
the  Kdict  of  Nantes  (  LV.IS).  The  ma-sa.re  of  St. Bartholo- 
mew in  IJTL',  when  Coligny  and  thousands  of  his  co-rcligiun- 
ists  were  slaughtered,  was  due  to  Catharine  dc'  .Medici  as 
its  main  contriver,  and  sprang  out  of  the  mingled  motives 
of  political,  religious,  and  personal  hostility.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  always  a  minority  of  the  nation,  but  besides  the 
nobles  who  were  attached  to  their  side,  they  comprised  a 
multitude  of  the  sober  and  intelligent  middle  classes  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  The  Kdict  of  .\anle«,  follow- 
ing upon  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV.,  rcduied  Ihein  to 
the  ccmdition  of  a  stationary  or  declining  party,  but  one 
furnished  us  a  means  of  defence  with  political  privileges 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  they  eimlinued  to 
hold  until  the  time  of  Richclfeu.  There  were  limes  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  Protestant  cause 
seemed  likely  to  triumph  in  France;  its  failure  to  nehievo 
the  victory  in  that  country  was  the  tragic  event  of  the 
Ueformation. 

VIII.  The  Reformation  in  the  Xethrrinntta. — The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Low  Countries  were  highly  prosperous  and 
intelligent.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  (iermany 
and  France  facilitated  the  incoming  of  Protestant  opinions  ; 
merchants  and  emigrants  brought  them  over  from  Knglan  J. 
In  lo2ll  two  persons  were  put  todeolli  at  Brussels  as  hero- 
tics — an  event  that  called  forth  a  stirring  hymn  from  the 
pen  of  Luther.  The  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  \',  led 
to  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
NetherUnds.  Grolius  makes  the  whole  number  who  per- 
ished in  this  reign  lUD.OOd — probably  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate. Philij>  IL.  who  was  unpopular  in  (his  part  <if  his 
dominions,  set  about  the  strict  eufon*cment  of  the  laws 
against  heresy.  The  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  in  e(»n- 
nection  with  the  evident  purpitse  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  country  and  subject  it  to  ."Spanish  nb.^olulisrn.  pro- 
vokc'l  armed  resrslance.  The  hero  of  the  great  rev(dt, 
which  was  a  struggle  for  political  antl  religious  freedom, 
was  William  of  Orange.  In  the  course  of  the  protracted 
conflict  a  Protestant  state  grew  up  in  the  North  under  the 
lead  of  Orange,  while  the  soulherii  provinces  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Spain  and  retained  the  ohl  form  of  religion.  The 
Dutch  rep\iblic  confronted  the  whole  power  of  Spain  anil 
achieved  its  independence.  .At  first,  Lulheranism  ha<l 
been  introduced  into  Holland,  but  the  ''alvinistie  type  of 
doctrine  and  polity  prevailed,  and  was  incorpomled  in 
the  ecclesiastical  Institutions  of  the  country.  The  ''..ii- 
/cusi'i  llilii'irii  was  composed  in  l.'dil.nnd  was  reriteJ  »nd 
adopted  by  a  synod  at  .\nlwerp  in  l.ifltl. 

IX.  Til,'  Ri/nrmtiiiini  Ml  A.'ii'/'<iio/.iii.^Vcii(/oii</.— The  Lol- 
lards, a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Wicklill'e,  were  nu- 
merous in  Knglond  at  the  beginning  of  the  •ixtvenlh  cen- 
tury amimg  the  lower  classes.  The  revival  i»r  learning 
]irepared  the  ground  for  eeclesiaslical  change.  The  friends 
of  the  "new  learning"  had  a  spirite.l  contei'I  xilh  ihc 
devotees  of  seholastieisiu.  More.  Cidcl,  and  Krn-mus 
during  his  stay  in  Knglnnd,  exerted  themselves  in  Ix'holf 
of  letters  and  against  superstition.  The  writings  of  I.iiihrr 
found  reailers,  especially  among  young  men  at  the  unirrr- 
filies,  Tyndole's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  eagfrly 
]ierused,  notwiihslan.ling  (he  efforts  of  ihr  tulhorilirs  to 
suppress  it,  and  the  martyrdom  of  its  author.  The  Uef- 
ormation in  Knghiiid  had  two  distinct  .oureo,  nhich  ai 
times  worked  in  conjunction  with  one  another.  The  firil 
was  the  moral  an. I  religious  feeling,  nhb-b  w-i.  rnlt-trd 
in  favor  of  the  Protestant  movement,    TIm 

r/iiri>i'  political  opposition  to  the  forrixn  r  . 

which    was    reinforced    by    the  .limeullie 

Henry    VIII.   in    aiiiuii.ling   I"  pr.»-ore  a  divorre   twrn 

Catharine  of  .\ragon.     The  rvluclanee  of  Cleuirnt  VI!    I-. 

comply  with   the   king's  petition   rou-rd    Helirv   ■ 

the  power  of  the  clergy  and  l»  oblige  ibem  I..   •!■ 

the   head  of  the  Churrli  ..f  Knglcind.      Kiti^"- 

kn.d  bv  nnurving  .Anne  llolcjn  without  C         ' 

, ion  in  !.■•:;:.'. 'Thi.  »n.  f  ■'!■"■  I  b>  th--   *   ' 

which  put  an  end  to  p;M 

followed  the  ael  fi.r  ob 

eating  their  property,      i  •■    • 
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die  doffmas.    There  was  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  party 

in  the  Chiirfh.  the  louder  of  the  former  being  Cranincr, 
arclibishii|i  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  |iiue  and  upright  in- 
tentions, but  of  a  timid  nature.  The  Prole.stants  were  led 
in^be  couneil  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Uin<;'s  vicegerent 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Ten  Articles  (l,i3fi)  were,  on 
the  tcIkiIc.  favorable  to  the  Protestant  side.  But  the  bitter 
matrimonial  ex]ieriences  of  the  king,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  rebellion  in  the  Nortli.  led  to  the  issuing 
of  the  8i.\  Articles  (lilill),  which  were  more  in  the  Koinan 
Catholic  interest ;  and  the  same  circumstances  caused  the 
fall  of  Cromwell  (1.540).  Cranmer  was  saved  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  ojijiosing  faction  by  the  king's  personal 
favor.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  accession 
of  young  Edward  VI.  (1347)  the  Protestant  party  ob- 
tained complete  control.  In  his  brief  reign,  under  the 
•auspices  of  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  tlie  Protestant 
Church  of  England  received  its  constitution,  liturgy,  and 
creed.  Evangelical  theologians  from  the  Continent  filled 
the  chairs  of  theology  in  the  universities.  Under  Mary 
( 1553-5.S).  the  successor  of  Edward,  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  papal  supremacy  included,  was  restored.  Her 
matrimonial  connection  with  Philip  II.  and  subservience 
to  Spain,  and  the  popular  sympathy  excited  by  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Cranmer.  Ridley.  Latimer,  and  others,  prepared 
the  nation  for  the  restoration  of  Protestantism  under  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth  in  l.i.iS.  During  her  long  reign  the 
Protestant  religion  took  firm  root  in  English  soil.  The 
defeat  of  the  vSpanish  Armada  (lo.lS)  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  authority  of  the  papacy  could  not  be  reinstated 
by  foreign  intervention.  The  conservatism  of  Elizabeth 
in  matters  of  religion  provoked  into  activity  the  Puritan 
sentiment,  which  was  anxious  to  assimilate  English  Prot- 
estantism to  that  of  the  Continent,  where  numerous  Eng- 
lish exiles  had  lived  during  the  preceding  reign.  The 
Puritans  likewise  demanded  a  greater  inde]iendence  for 
the  Church  in  relation  to  the  state  than  the  Tudor  love  of 
power  and  a  widespread  feeling  of  repugnance  to  ecclesi- 
astical control  would  allow.  The  result  was  the  division 
of  the  Church  of  England  into  two  great  parties,  whose 
contests  fill  many  a  page  of  English  history  for  the  cen- 
tury that  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  were  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  the  Church  was  in 
possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  landeil  property  of  the 
kingdom.  The  evangelical  doctrine,  of  which  John*  Knox 
was  the  most  effective  apostle,  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nobles  was 
founded  partly  in  religious  conviction  and  partly  in  the 
desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Protestantism  in  the  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian 
form  was  legally  established  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  1.560.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart 
proved  that  the  new  faith  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  middle  class  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  be  dislodged. 
The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  established  in  1592. 

A'.  Tlie  lie/ormn'tinn  iit  Itiili/  riiiil  Sp'iin. —  Protestantism 
in  these  countries  had  several  peculiar  characteristics.  Its 
disciples  were  confined  to  the  higher,  cultivated  classes, 
and  the  Reformed  faith  took  no  root  among  the  peo]de  at 
large.  Protestantism  was  also  a  thing  of  degrees.  Many 
held  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  the  sense  of  the  Re- 
formers, but  felt  little  repugnance  toward  the  old  view  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  hierarchical  government  of  the 
Church.  The  societies  of  professed  Protestants  were  secret. 
In  Italy  there  was  a  widespread  desire  of  Church  reform, 
in  which  eminent  Catholics — such  as  Caraffa,  Contarini, 
and  other  members  of  the  "  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  " — par- 
ticipated. Some  of  them  were  subsequently  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  reaction,  which  aimed  at  the  purification  of  morals 
and  discipline,  but  at  the  same  time  crushed  dissent  and 
schism  with  an  iron  hand.  In  Naples,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  other  cities  there  were  Protestant  churches.  Eminent 
preachers  like  Ochino  and  theologians  like  Peter  JIartyr 
privately  espoused  the  Protestant  faith.  These  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  Protestantism  was  extirptited  in  Italy  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Index  E.cpnnjn- 
tnriiis.  and  the  other  agencies  of  the  strict  and  ascetic  party 
which  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Church,  and  which 
su|ipressed  also  the  moderate  evangelical  Catholics  of 
the  school  of  Contarini.  In  Spain  there  were  Protestant 
churches  at  Seville  and  Valladolid.  The  writings  of  Lu- 
ther and  of  other  Reformers  were  secretly  introduced  into 
the  country,  as  they  were  in  large  numbers  into  Italy.  But 
in  Spain  also  the  Inquisition,  with  its  autos  da  fe  (lyo9- 
60),  <lid  its  work  thoroughly.  George  P.  Fishek. 

Reformatories.  See  Juvenile  Offexders,  by  Ret. 
B.  K.  Pkiiue.  S.  T.  D. 

Reformed  Church  of  America.  This  was  known 
prior  to  1S67  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 


in  North  America,  a  name  which  exactly  described  it,  as 

Protcstiiiit  rs.  Roman  ;  Jie/ormed — /.  c.  Calvinistic  in  doc- 
trine anil  non-prclatii^al  in  order;  JJntrlt,  as  descended  from 
Holland  and  inheriting  its  religious  type.  The  first  settlers 
in  New  Amsterdam  brought  with  them  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  visitor  of  the  sick,  and  soou'after  1620  a  church  organ- 
ization was  formed.  The  emigration  from  Htdland  fol- 
lowed the  Raritan,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mohawk  rivers 
and  their  affluents,  and  at  first  was  considerable,  but  after 
the  English  conquest  in  16tU  fell  oS  rapidly.  Still,  the 
Hollanders  held  the  ground  they  had  taken,  and  every- 
where multiplied  ministers  and  cburcdies.  Their  subse- 
quent growth  was  hindered  by  three  great  causes — too 
great  tardiness  in  rclinriuishing  the  Dutch  language  in 
public  worship:  a  bitter  controversy  among  themsch'es  on 
the  question  whether  they  should  act  independently  of  the 
mother-Church  in  supplying  their  ])uli>its;  and  the  waste 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  whose  chief  scenes  of  conflict  in 
the  Miitdlo  States  lay  in  the  territory  occuinedby  the  Dutch. 
But  after  the  return  of  jieace  the  denomination  consolidated 
its  institutions  and  set  to  work  repairing  the  desolations  of 
the  j)ast.  It  increased  its  funds  for  educational  purposes, 
enlarged  its  corps  of  theological  ]>rofessors,  prosecuteil  in 
various  directions  missionary  enterprises  at  home,  aiul  also 
engaged  in  the  same  work  abroad — at  first,  in  connection 
with  other  denominations,  afterward  independently.  At 
the  present  time  it  numbers  511)  churches,  5oi  ministers, 
and  nearly  80,000  communicants,  who  are  organi/.ed  into 
34  classes,  4  particular  synods,  and  1  General  Synod.  The 
strength  of  the  denomination  lies  at  the  East,  but  four 
classes  have  been  foruieil  among  the  sixty  or  eight}'  thou- 
sand HollauiTers  who  within  thirty  years  have  sought  a 
home  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  AVisconsin. 

The  Church  is  eminently  confessional.  It  owns  five 
creeds — the  Apostles',  the  Niccnc.  the  (so-called)  Athana- 
sian,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and'the  Canons  of  Dordrecht. 
It  requires  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  be  taught  in  fam- 
ilies anrt  schools,  and  also  to  be  regularly  explained  from 
the  ])ulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day.  A  short  compendium  of  this 
catechism  is  the  standard  of  docti'inc  for  all  who  seek  full 
communion;  and  ministers  arc  required  to  pledge  them- 
selves in  writing  'not  to  promulgate  any  change  of  views 
they  may  make  without  previously  consulting  the  classis 
to  which  they  belong.  There  is  a  Liturgy,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  opiional,  but  the  forms  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  of  ordination,  and  of  church  discipline  are 
of  im]>erative  obligation.  Nor  is  any  ])saUnody  allow  eil  to 
be  used  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Syn<»d. 

The  affairs  of  each  congregation  arc  managed  by  a  con- 
sistory, consisting  of  elders  and  deacons  chosen  for  two 
years,  but  in  such  a  \vay  that  only  one-half  go  out  of  office 
at  once.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  receive  and  dismiss 
meijibers  and  exercise  discipline;  the  deacons  have  charge 
of  the  alms.  Both  together  are  trustees  of  the  church,  hold 
its  property,  and  call  its  minister.  Ex-members  of  this 
body  constitute  what  is  called  the  ''great  consistory,"  wlio 
may  be  summoned  to  give  advice  when  necessary.  The 
minister  and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  in  a  certain 
district  constitute  a  classis,  which  sujiervises  spiritual  mat- 
ters in  that  district.  Four  ministers  and  four  elders  from 
each  classis  in  a  larger  district  make  a  jiarticular  synod, 
with  similar  powers.  And  representatives  from  each  classis, 
proportioned  in  numbers  to  the  size  of  the  classis,  consti- 
tute the  General  Synod,  which  has  supervision  of  the  whole, 
and  's  a  court  of  tlie  last  resort  in  judicial  cases. 

Rutgers  College,  founded  in  1770  in  New  .Jersey,  and 
Hojje  College  (1S65),  ."Michigan,  arc  controlled  by  members 
of  this  Church.  The  Theological  Stminaryat  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  has  four  professors  and  a  libr.ary  of  30,000 
volumes.  Foreign  missions  are  niaititained  in  Japan,  in 
Amoy,  China.,  and  in  the  Madura  district,  India.  There 
are  Iti  missionaries.  2!)  churches.  1600  communicants,  and 
the  annual  outlay  is  about  $70,000.  The  Board  of  Dumes- 
tic  Missions  aids  in  sustaining  nearly  a  hundred  churches 
and  expends  about  §40,000.  The  Board  of  Education  aids 
between  eighty  and  ninety  students  in  the  various  stages  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  expends  about  S:;t),lillO, 
A  Board  of  Publication  has  existed  for  twenty  years  and 
done  considerable  good  work,  but  of  late  has  been  much 
embarrassed  financially.  The  salient  characteristics  of 
the  Church  are  zeal  for  doctrine,  for  order,  and  for  a  learn- 
ed ministry,  unyieliling  attachment  to  its  own  views  and 
usages,  and  a  large  charity  for  all  other  Christians. 

T.  AV.  CnAMiiKRS. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  There  have  always 
existed  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  two  different 
parties  or  schools  of  thought,  pcqiularly  known  as  the 
High  Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  or  Evangelical 
party.  But  during  tiic  ten  years  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Reformed  E]uscoj)al  Church — as  the  origina- 
tors of  that  movement  still  claim — a  change  took  place 
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in  the  policy  of  the  High  Church  jmrtv.  which  finaily  led 
to  a  separation.  In  tlio  liill  of  lS7:i  a  mcctin;;  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  was  hclil  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
a  few  clergymen  of  the  Ki.is,;.)j,al  Church  )iarlii'ipateii. 
lint  their  course  in  so  doing,  and  in  joining  with  ministers 
of  other  denominations  in  a  CDUimuninn  .service,  ilrcw  on 
them  the  severe  animadversion  of  many  of  their  brethren  ; 
and  the  settled  discontent  then  culminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  organization.  j 

On  Dee.  2  1S7:{,  a  .small  nnmber  of  clergymen  and  lay-  !  position  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  'is  fullv  Kel  forth  in  the 
men,  under  the  pres.dcncy  ol  Kt.  Rev.  George  David  Cum-  i  2-th  Article,  from  «l,i.  h  .he  f.Illowin..  i.»«  ex  ra'"-  "  We 
m.ns,  U.  p  previously  assistant  bishop  „f  the  Protestant  feed  on  Christ  „„lv  through  his  w..rd.  and  only  by  faith 
hpiscopal  Church  in  Kentucky,  assembled  in  the  city  of  I  and  prayer:  and  «e  feed  on  him  whether  at  oir  priv.to 
>.cw  -iork,  and  proeee.led,  alter  deliberation,  to  pass  the  devotions  or  in  our  meditations,  or  on  any  occasion  of 
fol  owing  resolution  :       fhat  we  whose  n.iincs  arc  appended  I  public  worship,  or  in  the  memorial  symbolism  of  the  Hup- 


has  accompanieil  their  work  with  demuustration  and 
power."  Tlic  bishop  in  this  church  is  simply  j.rii,,,,,  l,,u,- 
p-iien,  a  presbyter,  with  the  right  to  perforin'ccrtain  eccle- 
siastical acts— nut  a  father,  but  an  elder  brother.  The 
bishops  in  the  council,  which  is  the  supreme  legislative 
power,  do  not  sit  as  a  separate  house,  but  Vi.te  «iih  the 
presbyters.  This  Chun  b  rejects  the  hierarchical  system, 
and  all  that  is  technically  kn.iwn  as  the  sacramental 
theory.     It  has  no  earthly  altar,  priest,  or  sacrifice.     Its 


to  the  call  for  this  meeting,  as  presented  by  Hishop  Cum 
mins,  do  here  and  now.  in  humble  reliance  upon  Almighty 
(lod,  organize  ourselves  into  a  Church,  to  be  known  by  the 
style  and  title  of  'The  Kefoniied  Kpiscopal  Church,'  in 
conformity  with  the  following  Declaration  of  Principles, 
and  with  the  Kt.  Rev.  (icorge  David  Cummins,  I).  D.,  as 
our  presiding  liLshoji :  I.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
hoMing  'the  faith  once  delivered  unto  tlic  saints.'  declares 
its  belief  in  the  Holy  .'Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments as  the  word  of  God  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and 
practice:  in  the  creed  'commonly  called  the  Apiistles' 
Creed  ;'  in  the  divine  institutiioi  of  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  ."^uppcr;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace 
substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  Religion.  II.  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres 
to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient 
and  desirable  form  of  church  polity.  111.  This  Church, 
retaining  a  liturgy  which  shall  not  be  iin]ierative  or  rc- 
j)ressive  of  freedom  in  jirayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  as  it  was  revised,  jiroposed,  and  recommended 
for  use  by  the  General  Convention  id"  the  Protcstiint  I'.pis- 
copal  Church  A.  D.  17So,  reserving  full  liberty  to  alter, 
abridge,  cnhirge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  sccin  most 
conducive  to  the  etiitication  of  the  peojde,  'provideil  that 
the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.'  IV.  This 
Church  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  as  contrary  to  (iod'sword:  /'l^■A^  that 
the  Cliureh  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order  or  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity;  »cro;(f/,  that  ('hristian  ministers  are 
'jiricsts  '  in  another  sense  than  that  in  whiidi  all  believers 
are  'a  roy;iI  jiricsthood  :'  tliinl.  tluit  the  Lord's  table  is  an 
altar  on  which  tlie  oljlalion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  ollered  anew  to  the  Father:  /oiu-tfi,  that  the  ]iresencc  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Su])per  is  a  presence  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine:  Jl/fft.  that  regeneration  is  inseparably 
connected  with  bajitism." 

The  members  of  the  new  Church  then  completed  their 
org:inization  by  the  ajipointment  of  officers  and  commit- 
tees, and  the  adoption  of  jirovisional  rules,  and  proceeded 
to  elect  the  Key.  Charles  Edward  Cheney.  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, as  a  missionary  bhsliop. 

The  i^vv  Cliureh  grew  graduall.y  and  steadily.  Its  lead- 
ing men  jiroccedcil  to  revise  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  this  work  was  finally  aeconiplished  and  the  revised 
book  adopted  at  the  second  tJcneral  Council  held  at  New 
York  in  May,  1S7I.  At  this  time  it  also  adopted  its  eon- 
stiliilion  and  canons.  The  third  (ieneral  Council  was  held 
at;  t'hicago  in  May,  lS7o.  at  which  tlie  articles  of  faith  of 
llie  Church  were  ado|deil.  At  the  present  dale  (.luly  1, 
ls7ii)  this  Church  has  three  bishops— liishop  Cheney, 
liishop  William  R.  Nicholson,  D.  D..  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Cridgo  of  Victoria,  liritish  Columbia,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  not  yet  consecrated.  liishop  Cummins 
died  very  suddenly  .lunc  2li.  lS7li.  'J'lie  Church  has  about 
seventy  parishes  and  mission-stations,  and  is  doing  i-on- 
siderable  work  among  the  frecdmen  of  .'^outh  Carolina. 
Its  strength  is  slowly  but  constantly  increasing.  A  nuin- 
ber  of  its  ministers  have  come  from  the  .Methodist  Church, 
and  sioiie  from  the  l*resbytcriiin,  attracted  by  its  order 
and  liturgy.  This  Church  is  not  bounded  hy  any  natiiuial 
or  territorial  divisions,  nor  are  its  parishes  limileil  within 
any  geographical  lines.  It  has  extended  into  Canada,  and 
1ms  a  number  of  nourishing  parishes  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. It  has  establislied  a  close  federative  union  with  the 
Free  Church  of  England,  ami  has  two  newspapers.  The 
revised  liook  of  Common  Prayer  allows  liberty  in  extem- 
poraneous ]iinyor.  The  use  of  this  book  is  obligatory  at 
nioiniiig  .sJunday  services,  and  optional  at  other  times. 

This  Church"  repiidiiites  the  .loctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession,  but  recognizes  olhciiilly  the  orders  of  other 
Christian  churches  as  equally  valid  with  its  own,  consider- 
ing the  test  of  a  Church's  legitimacy  to  bo  the  purity  of 
its  faith  and  the  divine  blessing  oil  its  work.  In  tlio 
worils  of  its  2ltli  Article,  "This  Church  values  its  hislorio 
ministry,  but  recognizes  and  honors  as  e<|ually  valid  the 
ministry  of  other  churches,  even  as  God  tlio  Holy  Uhosl 


per."     It 
beyond  any 


,Sup- 
hiiined  that  this  Church  has  advanced  a  step 
ther  in  making  it  obligatory  upim  every  min- 
ister, in  celebrating  the  Lonl's  .<upper,  to  extend  aii  invi- 
tation to  all  who  love  the  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesun 
Christ  to  participiite.  In  administering  the  elements  the 
minister  is  directed  to  say  to  all  the  eominunicants  kneel- 
ing anuind  the  table.  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
nliicli  was  given  for  you,  preserve  your  bodies  and  souls 
unto  everlasting  life!"  and  then,  when  delivering  the 
bread  to  each.  "Take  and  eat  this  ircn/  in  remembrance 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feeJ  on  him  in  thy  heurl.  by 
faith,  with  thanksgiving."  \  similar  change  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  form  is  made  in  delivering  the  eup. 
The  baptismal  service  contains  no  statement  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  recipient.  Raptism  is  merely  the  means 
whercDy  children  and  adults  become  members  of  the  visible 
Church.  llKiiBKnT  B.  Tirskh. 

Ileforined  Presbyterians,  a  religious  boily  in  .*cot 
land  and  the  V.  S..  often  ciillcil  Covkxamkus  or  Camkiio- 
NIANS  (which  see),  originating  in  DiSU  in  a  secession  from 
the  national  Church  of  Scidland,  on  the  grouml  that  Charles 
II.  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  by  his  repudiation 
of  the  Solemn  League  anil  Covenant.  The  first  presbytery 
of  Camcronians  in  .\iiierica  was  formed  in  1771  by  mis. 
sionaries  from  Scotland,  and  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
(I7S2)  they  united  with  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Church." 
taking  the  latter  name.     (See  Phesbvteuiax  Cniiicil.) 

Kofrac'tioil  [Lat.  re/n'tigrrc,  re/rartum,  from  r,-, 
"  again,"  "  hack,"  and  f'l-iiHtjerr,  to  "  break  "]  of  Ijifcllt, 
that  detlection  of  a  light-ray  from  its  rtH'tilinear  course 
whiidi  is  caused  by  its  pa-siigc  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium into  another  of  difi'erent  density.  When  a  ray  of 
light  falls  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  a  transparent  me- 
dium, a  portion  of  it  is  reflected  (see  Rr.ri.KiTioN  1 :  the  rc- 
mainillg  portion  enters  the  medium,  is  bent  aside  at  its 
point  of  entrance,  hut  after  that  pursues  a  straight  path 
through  the  transparent  body.  If  the  medium  be  huinu- 
gencoiis.  the  introinitled  jiorlion  is  single:  this  is  also  true 
of  such  crystals  as  have  for  their  primitive  form  a  cube,  a 
regular  octohedron.  or  a  rlounboidal  dodecahedron.  In  all 
other  crystals  the  ray  is  dividol  into  two  portions.  (Sec 
Rkphaitiox,  Doiiii.k.)  The  deflection  of  llie  lighl-my  is 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  the  amount  of  the  bending  is 
invariable  for  each  refractive  medium.  These  laws  may 
be  best  explained  through  the  figure.  Let  11  \  he  the 
upper  surface  of  a  refractive  mediiim  denser  than  air.  \l 
C  draw  P  Kl  perpendicular  to  It  A,  and  let  the  in^  i  !•  o'  '  'v 


C  I)  meet  II  A  In  C.    The  nip<liuni  below  0  beinc  denwr 
than  the  air  above  it,  the  ray  C  His  bent  towanl  rQ.iii*k' 
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ing  D  C  E  the  refracted  ray,  PCD  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  Q  C  E  the  angle  of  refraction.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  the  deflection  about  C  as  a  centre,  describe  a 
circumference  cutting  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  in 
M  and  N,  from  wliich  points  draw  M  R  and  NS  perpen- 
dicular to  P  Q.  JM  11  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  N  S  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  (See  Sink.) 
"Whatever  the  angles  them:>elves  be,  or  whatever  the  ob- 
lifjuity  of  the  incident  ray,  it  is  found  that  for  each  refract- 
ing medium  the  sines  of  these  angles  bear  to  each  other  an 
invariable  proportion.  The  ijulej:  of  refraction  is  the  nu- 
merical expression  for  this  proportion.  When  a  light-ray 
passes  from  air  into  water,  fur  instance,  the  proportion  of 
the  sines  is  133JS—  to  10003—,  or  very  nearly  that  of  4 
to  3.  The  refractive  index  is  therefore  in  this  ease  ex- 
pressed by  the  fraction  ^,  or  more  exactly  by  the  decimal 
1.33082.  Direct  experiment,  as  well  as  the  general  law 
that  ilhiminutinfj  ami  iUuminoted  points  are  vonrertible,  de- 
termine that  if  the  ray  passes  from  the  more  refractive  me- 
dium, water,  into  the  less  refractive,  air,  the  deflection  will 
be  from  the  normal  P  Q,  and  the  refractive  index  will  be  |, 
the  reciprocal  of  the  index  in  the  reverse  case.  The  laws 
of  single  refraction  are:  (1)  The  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  lie  in  the  same  plane,  which  is  normal  to  the  sur- 
face separating  the  media,  at  the  point  of  incidence.  (2) 
The  sine  of  the  an^le  of,incidence  is  equal  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity, 
which  is  invariable  for  each  medium.  The  rayon  entering 
the  more  refractive  medium  is  bent  toward  the  normal,  and 
in  entering  the  less  refractive  medium  is  bent  from  the  nor- 
mal by  the  same  amount ;  the  ray  can  therefore  always  re- 
turn by  the  path  of  its  arrival,  the  refractive  index  being 
in  tlie  one  case  the  roeiproiial  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

Looking  at  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  ray,  how- 
ever oblique,  which  falls  upon  A  B  from  the  air  above,  will 
be  refracted  toward  P  Q.  The  reverse  is  not,  however,  inva- 
riably true.  If  a  ray  passes  upward  through  the  water,  at 
certain  angles  refraction  is  impossible.  Let  the  ray  G  C, 
following  the  law  of  the  sines,  just  graze  the  surface  of  the 
water  B  A  after  being  refracted  from  P  Q ;  then  any  ray 
which  enters  the  water  between  G  and  B  from  the  direction 
F,  as  F  C,  cannot  be  refracted ;  for  the  portion  after  bend- 
ing at  its  proper  angle  would  bo  within  the  water,  where 
no  change  of  direction  would  be  possible.  The  ray  which 
cannot  be  refracted  is,  therefore,  totally  reflected.  Total 
refection  at  times  causes  the  bottoms  of  very  shallow  ponds 
to  be  invisible  to  an  eye  at  a  certain  angle  from  thera. 
Every  ray  of  scattered  light,  by  which  objects  upon  the 
bottom  would  become  visible,  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  an  angle  of  total  reflection,  cannot  emerge,  and  is 
turned  downward  again. 

From  what  we  have  seen — viz.  that  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion are  reciprocals  when  the  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  and  vice  versa — it  is  manifest  that 
when  a  ray  ])asses  through  a  medium  with  parallel  faces, 
as  a  pane  of  window-glass,  its  course  after  emergence  is 
parallel  to  the  original  direction.  All  the  rays  which  go  to 
make  up  the  image  upon  the  eye  of  an  object  so  viewed, 
therefore,  assume  their  relative  positions,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  perfect,  though  tlie  whole  object  is  slightly  dis- 
placed, the  amount  of  displacement  being  dependent  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  An  object  viewed  through  im- 
perfect glass,  where  the  faces  are  not  strictly  parallel,  has 
its  proportions  altered,  because  the  emergent  rays  which 
go  to  form  it  arc  not  parallel,  but  diverge,  or  converge,  or 
cross  each  other,  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  distortion  becomes  more  striking  as  the  eye  re- 
cedes from  the  glass,  the  divergencies  being  more  notice- 
able at  a  distance.  When  the  faces  of  a  refractive  me- 
dium are  perfectly  smooth,  though  not  parallel,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  object  viewed  is  very  great,  though  the 
proportions  are  perfectly  retained.  (See  Prism.)  Most 
optical  instruments  are  dependent  upon  refraction,  and 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  its  laws.  When  refrac- 
tion takes  place  from  one  transparent  medium  into  an- 
other in  close  contact  with  it,  such  as  two  liquids  which 
are  superimposed,  but  do  not  mix,  or  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
that  wets  it,  the  direction  of  the  ray  is  the  same  as  though 
a  thin  film  of  air  were  between  them  ;  and  the  relative  re- 
fractive index  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  their  absolute 
refractive  indices.  If  the  first  medium  be  water,  and  the 
second  plate-glass,  whose  indices  are  respectively  ^  and  §, 
the  relative  index  out  of  water  into  glass  will  be  §  h-  ^,  or 
about  f.  (See  Lkns,  Microscope.  Telescope,  Aberration 
(Spherical),  etc.  For  the  different  refrangibilities  of  each 
colored  ray  in  the  spectrum  see  Prism.  Aberration  (Chro- 
matic), Lens,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Undulatorv  Theorv, 
and  Optics.)  The  refractive  index  of  air  {1.0003,  that  of 
the  luminiferous  ether  being  taken  as  unity),  though  so 
small  that  in  ordinary  experiments  it  may  be  neglected, 
nevertheless  produces  some  remarkable  phenomena,  even 


the  change  in  the  index  produced  by  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation in  adjacent  masses  of  air  giving  rise  to  many 
curious  appearances.  (See  Mirage.)  By  aerial  refraction 
the  heavenly  bodies  suffer  displacement  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer:  this  is  nil  at  the  zenith,  and  at  its  maximum  on 
the  line  of  the  horizon.  (For  history  see  Optus  ;  for  theory 
see  Undulatorv  Theory  ;  for  natural  phenomena  see  Rain- 
bow.) Heat  is  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
light.  S.  B.  IIerrick. 

Kefractioii,  Double  (seeKEFRACTioN  of  Light),  that 
case  of  refraction  in  which  the  intromitted  portion  of  the 
light-ray  is  divided,  at  its  deflection,  into  two  rays,  each 
of  which  pursues  a  diflerent  rectilinear  course  through  the 
medium.  Double  refraction  takes  place  in  all  transparent 
media  except  those  bodies  specified  as  singly  refractive — 
viz.  homogeneous  bodies  uniform  in  density,  non-crystalline, 
or  isometrically  crystallized.  (See  Kefraction.)  At  the 
point  of  entrance  both  rays  into  which  the  incident  ray  is 
divided  are  bent — one,  the  ordinary  ray,  l>eing  refracted 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  according  to  the  law  of  the 
sines;  the  other,  the  extraordinary  ray,  exccjtt  in  special 
cases,  deviating  from  the  plane  of  incidence  more  or  less 
as  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal 
varies,  and  being  governed  by  the  law  of  extraordinary 
refraction — a  law  much  more  complex:  than  the  law  of  the 
sines.  (See  Undulatorv  Theory  of  LiciHT.)  It  is  only 
in  the  crystalline  mineral  commonly  called  Iceland  spar 
(calcite),  which  occurs  in  large  and  beautifully-trans})arent 
rhombs,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  conspicuous 


Fig.  1. 


through   them. 


enough  to  be  detected  by  ordi- 
nary observation.  In  these  crys- 
tals the  two  refracted  rays  into 
which  a  single  incident  ray  is 
divided  are  so  widely  divergent 
as  to  produce  two  .separate  and 
distin(;t  images  of  any  object  seen 
shows  the  form  of  one  of  these 
rhombs.  The  angles  of  the  jdanc  faces  are  101°  65'  and 
7S°  5';  the  faces  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  the  angles 
105°  5'  and  74°  55'.  Three  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the 
rhomboidal  faces  meet  to  form  each  of  two  equal  and  op- 
posite solid  angles,  and  the  straight  line  connecting  these 
solid  angles  is  the  crystalline  axis  of  symmetry.  From 
the  relation  (to  be  presently  explained)  of  this  axis  to  the 
property  of  extraordinary  refraction  within  the  crystal, 
this  axis  is  also  called  the  optic  axis.  But  by  ojitic  axis 
is  to  be  understood  not  one  particular  line  determinate  in 
])osition,  but  any  line  having  the  determinate  direction  of 
the  axis  in  the  figure.  The  rhomb,  if  fractured,  breaks  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  original  faces,  and  innumerable  mi- 
nute rhombs  may  thus  be  formed,  each  one  having  its  own 
axis.  So,  if  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  large  crystal  be 
truncated  and  replaced  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  a  ray  inijiinging  at  a  determinate  incidence  on  one 
of  those  planes  will  be  atfected  in  the  same  way  at  what- 
ever point  it  meets  it.  If  the  incidence  is  perjiendicular, 
the  ray  will  proceed  undivided  and  without  deflection;  in 
other  words,  in  the  direction  ])arallel  to  the  axis  there  is 
no  double  refraction  in  Iceland  sj)ar.  If  the  other  angles 
and  edges  of  the  rhomb  be  cut  away  and  replaced  by 
planes  themselves  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  ray  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  any  one  of  these  lateral  planes  in  any  plane 
of  incidence  will  undergo  double  refraction,  the  energy  of 
the  manifestation  varying  with  the  j)ositi(in  of  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  of  the  ray  in  the  ])lane.  The  most  strik- 
ing efl'ects  are  observed  when  tlie  plane  of  incidence  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis;  they  diuiinish  as  this  plane 
approaches  coincidence  with  t^ie  axis;  they  are  least  when 
this  coincidence  is  exact,  and  disappear  altogether  when, 
after  such  coincidence,  the  angle  of  incidence  becomes  90°. 
For  convenience,  any  plane  coincident  with  { or  parallel  to) 
the  axis  is  called  a  principal  ])lane :  any  ])iane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,  a  conjugate  plane.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  is  1.654  in  every  plane;  that  of  the 
extraordinary,  when  at  its  minimum,  which  occurs  in  the 
conjugate  plane,  is  1.483.  Ynnn  this  value  it  increases, 
as  the  plane  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the 
plane  arc  varied,  until,  in  the  principnl  plane  and  at  the 
incidence  90°  upon  a  surface  normal  to  the  axis.it  becomes 
1.654,  equal  to  the  ordinary  index,  and  the  two  rays  be- 
come one.  In  the  conjugate  plane,  therefore,  the  two  rays 
are  most  widely  divergent;  and  they  arc  both  in  the  same 
plane  of  refraction,  which  is  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
incidence.  Both  also  for  different  incidences  follow  the 
law  of  Snellius.  commonly  called  ''the  law  of  the  sines." 
In  other  planes,  however,  or  in  any  ))lane  if  the  surface  on 
which  the  ray  is  incident  is  obliiiue  to  the  axis,  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  departs  from  the  plane  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction which  contains  the  ordinary- ray ;  except  only  in 
the  case  in  which  the  plane  of  incidence  is  also  a  principal 
plane  of  the  crystal.     As  the  natural  faces  of  the  crystal 
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are  oblique  to  the  axis,  tliis  circumstance  gives  rise  to 
certain  anomalous  appearances  wlien  objects  are  observed 

througli  one  of  these. 

If,  for  examiile,  a  natural  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  be 
placed  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  a  straight  black  line 
drawn  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  two  imai;ea  of  (ho  line 
will  in  general  ho  seen  by  an  c.ve  situated  vertically  over 

the  crystal,  of  which  one — that  of  the  ordinary  rav will 

be  continuous  with  the  portion  of  the  lino  seen  outs'ide  the 

crystal,  while  the  other — that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 

will  be  discontinuous  and  laterally  displaced.  I!y  rotating 
the  crystal  about  the  vertical,  this  second  image  may  bo 
made  to  change  its  place,  and  two  positions  will  be  found, 
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differing  in  azimuth  180°,  in  which  it  will  apparently  co- 
incide with  the  first,  which  remains  motionlei^s  :  but  the 
two  are  nevertheless  perceptibly  .lifTcrcnt  in  distance  Irom 
the  eye,  the  ordinary  image  being  nearest.  If  instead  of 
the  line  there  be  merely  a  dot  upon  the  paper,  one  imago 
of  the  dot  will  a|ipear  to  be  in  the  vertical,  and  the  other 
aside  from  the  vertical ;  and  as  the  crystal  is  rotated  this 
one  will  revolve  around  the  first,  which  remains  at  rest. 
This  latter  seems  always  nearest. 

Reversing  the  experiment,  let  a  slender  cylindriesl  beam 
of  common  light  fall,  in  a  darkened  apartment,  at  perpen- 
dicular incidence  upon-thc  rhomb,  the  emergent  rays  being 
received  upon  a  screen.     There  will  be  two  c<|ubI  images, 


one  of  which,  if  the  rhomb  be  turned  in  azimuth,  will  re- 
volve around  the  other,  which  latter  is  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  incident  beam.  If  a  second  rhomb,  equal  .xnd  simi- 
lar to  the  first,  be  applied  to  this  conformably,  so  that  the 
t-.vo  may  be  equivalent  to  one  of  double  thickness,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  images  upon  the  screen  will  be  doubled  ; 
but  if  the  position  of  the  second  rhomb  bo  reverseil  in  azi- 
muth, tlie  rays  sejtarated  by  the  first  crystal  will  be  re- 
united by  the  second,  and  .a  single  image  only  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  screen,  and  will  be  in  the  lino  of  tlic  incident 
beam.  If  the  two  crystals  are  crossed  on  each  (»ther.  there 
will  still  be  two  images,  but  neither  of  them  will  be  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  incident  beam  ;  the  ordinary  ray  of  the 
first  rhomb  becoming  the  extraordinary  of  the  soecmd,  and 
vice  versCi.  liut  if  the  azimuth  of  the  secon<i  rhomb  as  re- 
lated to  the  first  is  oblique,  both  the  beams  emergent  from 
the  first  will  undergo  a  second  division  by  double  refrac- 
tion in  the  second,  and  four  images  will  appear  on  the 
screen.  At  azimuths  45°,  1.35°,  225°,  and  :',\b°  all  these 
four  images  are  equally  bright.  .At  all  oblique  azimuths 
the  two  members  of  each  pair  diff'er  in  intensity,  each  in 
turn  varying  from  tlie  maximum  of  brilliancy  to  absolute 
extinction.  Fig.  2  shows  tiiese  successive  phases,  begin- 
ning on  the  left,  where  the  rhombs  are  su])poscd  to  i)c  con- 
formably placed,  and  proceeiiing  by  differences  of  22J°  of 
azimuth  to  the  right,  where  the  rhombs  are  reversed  upon 
each  other  and  the  images  are  all  reunited  in  one. 

A  ray  of  light  which  has  undergone  p<darization  by  re- 
flection (see  Polarization),  when  incident  upon  a  doubly 
refracting  crystal,  deports  itself  in  all  res])ects  as  does 
light  which  has  been  modified  by  double  refraction  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  principal  jdane  or  in  a  conjugate  plane  it  is 
refracted  without  being  divided,  but  in  every  other  azi- 
muth it  is  separateil  into  two  rays,  whose  relative  intensi- 
ties vary  with  the  azimuth.  I'Vom  this  and  from  other 
e\'idences  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  double  re- 
fraction is  always  to  polarize  light. 

Iceland  spar  belongs  to  a^'crystallographic   system  of 
throe  axes,  two  only  of  which  are  e(|ual.     The  third,  which 
is  the  axis  of  perfect  symmetry,   is  that  which  joins  the 
obtuse  angles  of  the  rhomb.      It  has   been  seen  that  a  ray 
incident  perpendi(;tdarly  upon  one  of  tlicst!  truncated  ver- 
tices, and  coincident  in   direction   with  the  axis,   is  not 
droibly  refracted  ;   but  that  if  the  incidence  bo  obli»(ue  in 
whatever  plane,  double  refraction  occurs,  thoextraordinary 
index  being  less  than  the  ordinary,  and  the  extraordinary  I 
ray  being  therefore  more  distant  than  the  other  from  the 
normal,  which  is  the  axis.    If  the  incident  ray  bo  revolved  | 
about  the  normal,  the  angle  of  incidence  remaining  un-  I 
changed,  the  refracted   rays  will  describe  the  surfaces  of   ' 
two  cimcs  having  a  common  vertex,  the  surface  described  | 
by  the  extraordinary  ray  being  external  to  the  other.    This  I 
elfect  has   been  fancifully  ascribed  to  an  iufiucnco  emanal-  : 
ing  from  the  axis,  by  wiiieh  it  wioild  seem  that  this  ray  is 
repelled;  and  as  an  attractive  force  is  naturally  regarded  t 
as  positive,  repulsion  must  be  esteemed  negative.     From 
this  ironception  the  term  negative  lias  been  ap(di(;d  to  all 
crystals  nt  one  axis  of  perfect  symmetry  in  «  hicdi  the  index 
of  extraordinary  refraction  is   less  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary.    Crystals  in  which  the  extraordinary  imlex  is  the 
greater  arc  called,  on  the  other  hanil.  iiosilive.     Of  these,  ! 
quartz  is   the  most   remarkable,   for   tlio  singular   optical  [ 
jtroperties  <if  which  see  Poi.AltiZATloN.  I 

]>oiiblc  refraction  occurs  in  all  transparent  media  when 
in  a  state  of  tension  or  strain,  temporary  or  permanent,  as 
in  glass  stretclie<l,  compressed,  bent,  or  unequally  heated, 
in  indurated  jellies,  gums,  resins,  etc.  etc.  The  whole  sub-  , 
ject  of  (li>iil>le  rcfia<-tion  is  so  closely  iissocintecl  with 
jodarization  that  the  one  cannot  be  considered  without  the 
other.     (For  many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 


double  refraction,  therefore,  sec  Poi.AnizATio!i ;    and   for 
theory  see  UxniLATOiiv  Thkobv  op  I.tcnr.) 

.^.  n.  IIr:itni<'K. 
Ilpfrnction,  Index  of,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
abstract  number  ex|ircssing  the  constant  ratio  between  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  nf 
refracticm  in  a  given  substance;  or  the  numerical  quotient 
of  the  former  divided  by  the  latter.  The  indices  of  refnic- 
tion  afford  a  ecmvcnient  means  of  comparing  the  refract- 
ing powers  of  difierent  meilia.  In  the  following  table 
these  indices  are  given  for  some  of  the  more  commonlv- 
occurring  or  more  interesting  transparent  bodies: 
Indicrt  of  Refraction. 

.  I^LCIM. ,  , SoUO* . 

SubstuDoe.  lodu.  Snhttanec.  ladcx. 

Water I.:i:i6  Tnl>ashccr(Vellore)..  1.111 

-Vccticacid 1.31)6  lee 1.309 

Ether 1..1IJ6  Cryolite 1.346 

Fluorsi»ar \A^ 

Quartz  (amorphous)..  1.4.Vt 

Camphor 1.49'.! 

Calcltc  (ord.  ray) lAM 

(exir.  ray) 1.4KA 

Gloss  (plate). IJMO 

"      (erowo)_ Uai 

"     (Hint)- 1..'176 

Selenile lAlO 

Lead  chromate 3-974 


Alcohol 1.371 

Oil  of  turpentine 1.47(5 

Naphtha 1.47.'> 

Linseed  oil 1.4M 

Castor  oil 1.489 

Florence  oil 1.490 

Hoocv 1.495 

Canada  balsam 1..M0 

Peru  balsam 1.600 

Carlion  bisulphide 1.678 

The  varieties  of  crown,  plate,  and  flint  gloss  are  very 
numerous,  and  these  are  equally  various  in  refracting 
power.  The  indices  of  those  most  comin»mly  met  with  are 
gi'cn  above.  .\11  these  determinations  suppose  the  ray  to 
pass  from  the  air  to  the  medium.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  air  itself,  wdien  light  enters  it  from  a  vacuum,  is  1.00021*4  : 
by  which  number  the  index  of  the  table  must  be  nuiltiplie<l 
in  order  to  obtain  the  abstdute  refracting  power  of  the 
medium.  F.  \.  P.  ItAiiNAitn. 

Refraction  of  Sound.  \  beam  of  sound — reg«r.le<l 
as  any  very  small  segment  of  an  advancing  spherical  wave 
front — moves  normally  in  a  radial  line,  but  it  is  Ix-nt  fnun 
its  rectilinear  course  whenever  it  untlergoes  an  nne4|ual  oc- 
eeleration  or  retanlation,  necessarily  turning  toward  the 
side  of  least  velocity  and  from  the  side  of  greatest  ^eliK-ily. 
In  other  words,  tlic  direction  of  aemistie  impulse  is  always 
jtrrpcndicufnr  to  the  wave-front  of  sounil.  whether  it  con- 
tinues as  an  expanding  spherical  surface,  or.  by  reason  of 
unequal  velocity,  becomes  in  any  way  deformed. 

There  are  four  ways   in  which  sound  wa>e'  uioy  be  sub- 

jected    to    an    une(|ual    ilisturbam f   velocity,   and    Ihc 

sound-beams  become  thereby  •'  refrocte<l."  Kir#t,  by  varia- 
tion of  rtnuiiritif  in  the  mctliiim  ( sound  moving  more  swIAly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  ein-licity.  the  drnsity  being  the 
same);  second,  by  variation  of  :l'<itil<)  in  the  nioliuin 
(simnd  moving  more  slowly  ns  the  squnre  root  of  the  den- 
sitv,  the  pressure  being  the  jaine):  third,  by  varlalioa  of 
motion  or  eurrml  in  the  niclium  Iscuind  Iravrllinrr  by  eon. 
vcetiim  faster  with  the  wind  by  a  SOI    "  ' 

ing  to  the  velocity  i>r  the  same,  and 

bv  variation  of  (<"7i<-i<i""^' in  the  om  i  : 

niore  swiftly  In  a  heated  olmo^phere  in  pr^ip.irtt.in  lu  ihr 
square  root  of  the  absolute  temperalurcl.  The  effeet  of 
heat  on  a  gas  is  to  iuerea-c  it«  elaslieily  If  ronHnvd.  and 
to  diminish  its  .len"ity  if  unconfinr.! :  in  either  e«icci)o*llT 
accelerating  the  waves  of  sound. 

(I)   Peibaps  the  only  practical  example  of  acoustic  re- 
fraction   by   ditrerences   of   r/.i.li>./»   !•    rurninhe.!    hr   the 
passageof  sound  from  water  ill- 
.Sound  moves  more  swiniy  tb 
so   through   soli. Is  I,  not  in    <■■  '       , 
density,  but  in  opponillon  to  their    i 
of  their  far  gn':itor  enerjcy  of  rrsili.  i 
iiurod  in  intensity,  not  in  quuUtjr.     I  lie  k-  urtn: 
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waves  sent  upward  by  a  submarine  explosion  to  tbe  level 

surface  of  the  water  there  suffer  a  large  amount  of  internal 
reflection,  with  a  reverse  curvature,  giving  the  sounil-bcams 
the  same  amount  of  divergence  downward  that  they  pre- 
viously had  upward.  A  portion  of  each  of  the  sound- 
waves, however  (with  greatly  diminished  amjditude  of 
vibration),  is  propagated  into  the  air.  These  have  their 
convex  fronts  very  much  flattened,  by  reason  of  being  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  previous  velocity. 
The  radii  of  these  deformed  surfaces,  representing  the 
directions  of  the  sound-ray?,  are  thus  bent  or  refracted 
upward  (or  toward  the  vertical)  at  the  surface  of  the  air, 
and  have  a  focus  of  divergence  much  more  distant  than 
the  position  of  the  origin  of  the  sound-waves.  In  the  case 
of  an  aerial  sound,  as  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  the  descend- 
ing sound-waves  are  largely  reflected  upward  from  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  but  a  small  portion  of  the  impulse 
passing  this  plane,  the  convex  wave-fronts,  acquiring  sud- 
denly more  than  fnur  times  their  previous  vehjcity,  are 
hurried  into  greatly-increased  convexity,  and  the  souml- 
rays  are  refracted  toward  the  horizon,  with  a  divergence 
representing  a  much  lower  or  nearer  focus  than  the  origin 
of  the  sound.  Those  sound-rays  which  by  refraction  would 
coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane  or  water-surface  would 
necessarily  suffer  total  reflection. 

(2)  The  refraction  of  sound  resulting  from  diff'erenees 
of  (len^ili/  was  first  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Carl  Sondbauss 
(in  1852)  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
confined  in  an  envelope  of  collodion  filui.  The  ticking  of 
a  watch  was  heard,  with  the  lens  interposed,  most  dis- 
tinctly at  a  focal  point  where  it  could  not  be  heard  on  the 
removal  of  the  lens.  {Pt.i/./eiiilorJf'g  Annnlen,  1852,  Ixxxv. 
381.)  In  this  case  the  wave-front  on  entering  the  eonve.x 
surface  of  the  lens  is  so  far  retarded  by  the  denser  gas 
(commencing  at  the  axis  of  the  lens)  as  to  have  a  concave 
form  im]>res3ed  upon  it.  and  on  emerging  from  the  second 
surface  of  the  lens  in  reversed  order  becomes  still  more 
concave  by  being  accelerated  first  at  the  outer  annulus. 
The  normals  of  these  concave  waves  converge  to  a  focal 
point. 

(3)  The  refraction  of  sound  by  inequality  of  leind  was 
first  suggested  by  Trof.  Stokes  in  1857.  {/!■;>■  Brit.  Asme., 
1857,  xxvii..  Abstracts,  p.  22.)  Winds,  being  oi-dinarily 
more  retarded  near  the  earth  than  aloft,  would  act  un- 
equally upon  the  concentric  sound-waves  adviineing  against 
them,  by  retarding  the  upper  portion  of  the  wave-fronts 
more  than  the  lower  portion.  Being  thus  tilted  backward 
more  and  more  as  they  arlvaneed  against  the  wiml,  these 
wave-fronts  would  have  their  lines  of  impulse,  represent- 
ing the  acoustic  beams,  bent  gradually  upward  from  the 
surface,  so  as  to  leave  a  sound-shadow  at  no  gre.at  distance 
on  a  plane.  On  the  contrary,  sound-waves  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind  would,  for  the  same  cause,  have 
their  fronts  more  tipped  forward  above  than  below,  and 
the  line  of  acoustic  effect  would  be  bent  downward,  bring- 
ing continuously  some  of  the  upper  sound-beams  to  the 
observer's  ear  at  great  distances.  This  explains  why 
sounds  are  usually  heard  with  so  much  better  effect  and  to 
so  much  greater  distance  in-the  direction  of  the  wind  than 
in  opposition  to  it.  In  those  exceptional  cases  where  the 
upper  wind  is  moving  with  less  velocity  than  the  lower 
wind,  sound  will  be  heard  to  a  greater  ilistance  against  the 
wind.  Prof.  Henry  in  lSt>5 — without  knowledge  of  the 
theory — made  the  two  cajdtal  observations  that  a  sound- 
signal  could  be  heard  against  the  wind  at  the  masthead 
of  a  vessel  after  having  ceased  to  be  audible  on  deck,  and 
that  the  speed  of  the  clouds  as  indicated  by  their  shadows 
was  several  times  that  of  the  sensible  wind. 

(4)  The  refraction  of  sound  from  differences  of  temper- 
ntiire  was  first  ]iointed  out  by  Prof.  Reynolds  in  1874,  who 
showed  that  during  the  heat  of  a  still  summer's  day,  when 
the  lower  air  had  a  higher  temperature  than  the  upjier 
air,  loud  sounds  could  be  heard  to  but  short  distances,  but 
that  in  the  evening,  when  the  lower  air  became  cooler,  the 
same  sounds  were  hearil  distinctly  several  times  the  for- 
mer distance.  {Proceed.  Uoy.  .*'c.,  1874.)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  difference  of  sound-velocity  due  to  the  temper- 
ature is  about  1  foot  for  1°  F.  ll'ence,  when  the  lower 
strata  of  air  are  the  warmest  (as  is  usually  the  ease),  the 
advancing  wave-fronts  are  accelerated  below,  causing  the 
sound-be.ams  to  curve  upward,  as  in  the  case  of  adverse 
winds.  This  explains  why  the  sound  of  waterfalls  is 
heard  so  much  farther  and  more  distinctly  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  even  in  the  most  silent  of  rural  districts. 
When  the  lower  strata  of  air  are  colder  than  the  upper  (as 
more  rarely  occurs),  the  advancing  sound-waves  are  tip- 
ped forward  above,  bending  downward  the  sound-beams, 
and  thus  greatly  favoring  audibility  at  a  distance.  This 
explains  the  facility  with  which  sounds  (as  of  conversa- 
tion, etc.)  can  sometimes  be  beard  to  unusual  distances  in 
Aretie  regions.     (See  also  Acoustics.)      W.  B.  Taylor. 


Refrig'erants  [Lat.  refrtgerann,  "cooling"],  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  to  designate  collectively  cer- 
tain medicines  given  in  fever  which  produce  a  grateful 
feeling  of  relief  from  the  distress  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Such  arc  cooling  drinks  in  general — solutions  of  potassium 
salts,  as  the  citrate  or  nitrate ;  effervescing  draughts,  acid 
mixtures,  and  solutions  of  purgative  salts.  The  terra  has 
no  proper  scientific  signification,  Edw.^rd  Curtis. 

Rcfrigeiatioii.  See  Frekzin'o,  Artificial,  by  Pres. 
F.  A.  P.  IS  uiN-vnn.  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Refrigeration  of  the  Earth.  If  the  earth  pos- 
sessed no  heat  excepting  that  derived  from  solar  radiation, 
we  should  expect  to  find  at  no  great  depth,  on  descending 
below  its  surface,  a  limit  to  the  variation  resulting  from 
the  yearly  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  a  region  of  uni- 
form temperature  representing  the  annual  mean.  Below 
this  neutral  line  we  should  expect  to  find  a  uniform  con- 
tinuation of  this  mean  temperature  to  whatever  depth  we 
penetrated,  as  this  condition  alone  could  be  one  of  stable 
thermal  equilibrium.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact  cjb- 
served.  Beneath  the  line  of  invariable  temperature  (about 
50°  F.  or  10°  C),  ascertained  to  be  at  a  depth  of  from  50 
to  100  feet,  according  to  the  latitude  or  the  surface  cim- 
dition,  we  find  in  every  part  of  the  earth  ex]dored  a  steady 
increase  of  heat  downward,  differing  eonsidersibly  in  differ- 
ent localities  or  according  to  geological  formations,  but 
showing  no  relation  to  terrestrial  latitude.  This  rate  of 
thermal  increase  has  been  generally  estimated  as  on  the 
average  about  1°  F.  to  every  50  feet  (1°  C.  to  27i  metres) ; 
and  a"t  the  depth  of  about  10,000  feet  (3048  metres)  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  is  ordinarily  reached.* 

The  earth  is  therefore  a  cooling  body.  And  a  natural 
question  is.  Whence  the  origin  of  its  interior  heat?  The 
beat  derived  from  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  to 
which  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  some,  may 
be  neglected  as  quite  insignificant.  The  heat  (like  tlio 
light)  received  from  the  stellar  depths  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  that  derived  from  the  sun  that  it  may  also 
be  entirely  neglected,  excepting  in  very  precise  investiga- 
tions. The  fanciful  hypothesis  that  our  internal  stiue  of 
heat  might  possibly  have  been  derived  from  a  long  jires- 
ence  of  our  solar  system  in  a  considerably  warmer  region 
of  space  is  so  entirely  arbitrary  that,  but  for  the  name  of 
its  propounder,  the  distinguished  Poisson,f  it  woiild  de- 
serve no  attention. 

This  warmer  temperature  of  a  cosmical  region  caninean 
nothing  more  than  the  nearer  approach  of  heating  bodies 
in  space.  But  the  present  form  and  relation  of  our  plan- 
etary orbits  very  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  since  the 
orirjinnl  ccotution  of  the  pi nn els  iheiiiselrcx  our  solar  system 
has  not  been  near  enough  to  any  star  or  cluster  of  stars  to 
affect  its  general  temperature  by  an  appreciable  amount. 
Sirius  is  estimated  to  have  an  illuminating  (and  therefore 
presumabh- a  heating)  value  about  4f)0  times  that  of  our  sun. 
Supposing  that  our  system  had  ever  approached  Sirius 
within  four  times  the  distance  of  Neptune,  then  the  amount 
of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  that  blazing  star  would 
be  but  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  that  received  from  our  own 
smaller  sun — a  wholly  insuflicient  amount  to  affect  sensi- 
bly the  average  temperature  of  the  interior,  while  under  the 
condition  supposed  the  planetary  orbits  would  be  utterly 
deranged  and  their  organisms  destroyed.  Nor  would  the 
case  be  materially  changed  by  substituting  a  clfister  of 
smaller  stars,  or  the  Milky  Way  itself,  as  the  source  of  heat. 

No  satisfactory  conception,  therefore,  presents  itself  but 
that  the  phenomenon  observed  represents  a  residuum  of 
aboriginal  heat,  mechanically  derived  from  the  action  of 
gravitation.  The  manifest  result  of  igneous  action  in  the 
lowest  Archsean  rocks — the  shrunken  condition  of  the 
earth's  superfiei.al  crust,  evidenced  in  its  contortions,  cor- 
rugations, and  enormous  tangential  thrusts  capable  of 
rafsing  and  upholding  mountain-chains  miles  high — the 
very  proportions  of  our  flattened  globe,  so  precisely  rep- 
resenting those  of  a  rotating  liquid  spheroid, — all  conspire 
with  cumulative  force  to  impress  the  conviction  that  our 
planet  was  at  one  time  a  fuscil  and  incandescent  mass. 
Nor  is  this  conviction  weakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  sun  and  the  innumerable  host  of  luminous  botlies 
in  space,  all  radiating  heat  in  some  proportion  to  their 
light,  and  all  therefore  cooling  bodies. 


*The  constant  increase  of  temperature  inward,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  comparatively  small  aggregate  specific  yiavily  of 
the  globe  (about  six  times  that  of  wateri,  has  naturally  ins|iircd 
a  belief  that  its  central  heat  must  be  very  high,  i-vi  u  bcy.iiid 
that  of  fusion.  The  mathematical  diacussions  of  Mr.  W.  Hop- 
kins and  of  Prof.  W.  Thomson  appear  to  show  th.at  for  the 
phenomenon  of  "  precession  "  a  degree  of  risidity  in  the  earth  3 
mass  is  required  not  compatible  Willi  any  considerable  region 
of  fluidity.  The  question  of  central  fusiDU  thus  stands  un- 
decided. 

t  Ihlorie  mcuhemaiiqae  de  la  Oialeur  (Paris,  1835). 
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Fourier,  whose  classic  mathematical  investigation  in  the 

Tlitorie  anali/tiquc  de  la  ('liaft.-Hf  is  still  authoritative  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two-thir<Is  of  a  century,  has  shown  by 
a  beautiful  tiicoroin  the  hiw  of  heat-distribution  in  a  cool- 
ing biidy.  He  has  also  shown  the  extreme  slowness  with 
whieh  tiie  chilleil  radiating  surface  of  any  very  largo  mass 
is  allecteil  by  the  (ieclinc  of  itr-  interior  heat,  lie  has  sat- 
isfactorily iiroved  not  only  that  the  internal  heat  has  exer- 
cised no  sensilde  etVect  on  the  surface  or  climatic  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  eartli  for  millions  of  years  ])ast,  but  that  from 
its  present  known  ratio  of  c<mduction  through  tlie  upper 
rocivs,  whatever  be  the  estimate  of  its  central  intensity,  its 
continuous  escape  throuj;h.and  radiation  from,  the  surface  i 
docs  not  raise  the  permanent  temperature  of  that  surface 
more  than  one-sevenleentb  tif  a  decree  F.  or  one-thirtieth 
of  a  degree  C.  In  other  words,  whether  tlie  crust  oi"  the 
earth  were  tilled  with  the  glowinj;  coals  of  a  heated  fur- 
nace or  packed  with  the  ice  of  a  refrigerator,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  our  most  ticlicate  instrumental  measure- 
ment to  ascertain  the  dillerencc,  unless  by  descent  into  a 
mine. 

As  a  practical  phenomenon,  therefore,  the  indefinite 
cooling  of  our  planet  cannot  have  the  slightest  importance 
for  us,  excepting  in  its  collateral  elTccts  of  the  continuous 
disturbance  of  geographical  contours  by  the  slow  but  in- 
evitable contraction  of  the  radius  and  the  ceaseless  dis- 
placement of  both  absolute  and  relative  levels.  It  is  in 
the  retrospect  of  this  great  action  (continued,  doubtless, 
through  so  long  a  period)  that  the  subject  of  the  earth's 
cooling  presents  the  most  interesting  topic  of  contempla- 
tion and  suggestion.  Through  how  many  millions  of  years 
has  this  couling  process  been  going  on?  And  what  clues, 
if  anv.  docs  it  otl'er  to  the  possible  range  of  geologic  chro- 
nol.igy  ? 

.<ir  William  Thomson,  by  a  fine  application  of  Fourier's 
theorem,  assuming  certain  probable  values  for  the  ratio  of 
conductivity  of  ordinary  rocks — their  temperature  of  fusion 
and  the  ratio  of  existing  heat-differences  downward — ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  "we  may  with  much  proba- 
bility say  that  the  consolidation  cannot  have  taken  pl.ace 
Icss'tlr.in  2l>.000.no0  years  ago.  or  we  should  have  more 
undergnuind  heat  than  we  actually  have;  nor  more  than 
4011.111)0,0110  years  ago,  or  we  should  not  have  so  much  as 
the  least-observed  underground  increment  of  temperature." 
(  Truiis.  It.  S.  nf  Ecliuh.,  vol.  xxiii. :  also  L.  K.  />.  I'liU. 
MiHj..  .Tan.,  lSG:i,  vol.  xxv.  p.  b.)  Prof.  Thomson  regards 
lllll'.OIIO.OOO  years  as  the  most  (irobable  value  of  the  time 
elapsed  since  a  terrestrial  crust  was  formed;  and  shows 
that  for  the  last  ihi. 0110. 000  years  the  ratio  of  descending 
increment  has  only  been  diminished  to  one-lifth,  or  from 
10  feet  to  the  degree  F.  to  50  feet  for  one  degree. 

To  the  ]iractical  geologist  a  hundred  million  years  ap- 
pear utterly  inadeciuate  to  permit  the  slow  submarine  dc- 
jiosit  of  20  or  2.j  miles  of  stratifierl  rock,  including  the 
innumerable  unregistered  intervals  which  certainly  oc- 
curred in  the  progress  of  such  deposition.  To  the  experi- 
enced paheontologist  no  less  insullicicut  does  the  time 
appear  for  the  slow  and  solemn  inarch  of  life  upon  our 
))lanct.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  Haw  in  the 
stern  logic  of"  this  application  of  Fourier's  theorem.  It 
is  true  that  the  phvsical  constants  involve. 1  arc  but  ap- 
proximatelv  ascertiiined :  but.  even  doubling  their  co- 
efficients, we  shiill  not  probablv  extend  the  time  since 
telluric  congelation  to  more  than  1,000,000,000  years. 
This,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  an  extreme  limit  w'lth- 
iii  which  the  whole  of  our  geologic  history  must  have  been 
recorded.  . 

The  refrigeration  of  the  earth  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  "glacial  cp..ch."  That  great  cosmical  winter 
is  but  a  phase  of  external  climate.  .Icpendent.  as  .Mr.  Croll  s 
theorv  has  rendered  so  probable,  on  the  planetary  relations 
of  eccentricity  of  orbit,  compouniled  with  the  precession  of 
the  ei|iiinoxes.  An.l  through  the  ages  of  the  past  the  gla- 
cial epochs  have  recurred  in  grand  |iroeession  as  curious  il- 
lustrations of  changes— not  in  the  average  temponituro  of 
the  earth's  surface,  but— in  the  local  distribution  of  its  con- 
stant supply.  , 

lint  if  our  earth  is  thus  shown  not  to  have  had  its  ovo- 
riige  exterior  tcmixMature  affcclcd  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree by  its  inner  he:it  for  so  many  millions  id'  years,  there 
is  a  source  of  slow  decline  in  the  great  contndler  of  climnio 
itself;  for  the  sun,  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our 
entire  supply  of  sensible  warmth,  is  himself  a  cooling  body. 
And  Ihoiigirwc  are  unable  to  delerliiino  al  wliat  penml  in 
the  condensation  of  a  eravitating  mass  the  iimounl  of  heat 
radiated  from  its  surface  reaches  «.  mtixtmum,  tlioro  arc 
suggestions  for  supposing  that  our  sun  has  passod  that 
epoch,  anil  that  millions  ,d  years  ago  (possibly  in  the  .lu- 
rassic  period  of  thq  Meso.-oic  au-cM  iis  euliuination  was 
ronched,  and  that  cooler  Cainozoie  climates  may  be  I  he 
witness  of  a  fading  sun.  (Soo  Fourier,  TAcory  <;/  Umt(AnH. 


Chim.  el  /%«.,  1816,  iii.  350)  ;  Secular  Coolimj  o/lhe  K'irlh 
{Ann.  Ch.  It  Ph.,  1820,  xiii.  418)  ;  Thforie  an-ili/llqun  de  la 
Vhalrur  (4to,  Paris,  1822 1  ;  llrm<irkl  «ii  ihf  Trmlirialure  /</ 
tin-  T<-n-cHtrial  (/'/o/ic, etc.  (  Jhh.  tVii'i/i.  et  I'htf*.,  1S24,  xxvii. 
l:ili  and  2;tC)  ;  Thenrtj  (</■  the  Mtirrmrnt  nf  Hull  iii  ,>'../..< 
/liidicn  (.Mem.  Acad.,  l.«24,  iv.,  and  1820,  v.  I:  I.uplaco, 
DimiiiHlitm  «/  llie  heiiijlh  of  llie  Day  hi/  ihr  Ciuiliuij  i,f  llie 
Eurlh  (Anil.  I'll,  el  I'll'..  1S20,  xiii.  4 III);  Poisron,  ^I'.tri- 

bnliou  !•)'  Ileal  I'li  .S'„/,',/  l!„dl,ii  (Ann.  I'll,  el  I'll..  IK21,  x'lH. 

3:i7);  Thenrie  miiih.ile  l„  C/i.i/iiii- (4to,  Paris,  ls;!5»;  Teui- 
peraliiren  nf  llir  .Sulid  I'orliiinn  o/  llie  Knrlh,  etc.  (I'uiujilet 
rendm,  Jan.,  1837,  iv.  137) ;  iJr.  liustave  Dischof,  Xaiuml 
HiHlory  of  Yiih-muteg  awl  EnrlhtfiuiUet  ( Edinhunjh  New 
Phil.  Jtinr.,  l.s:;'J.  xxvi.  26,  347  I :  W.  Hopkins,  lte.,„relie,  I'li 

J'l,l/«ie,il  (!r„l„;i,/i  I'liil.  7',„,i..  y;.  .v..  l.s:;il,cxxix.38l  ;  IS10. 

exxx.  l'J3;  18i2,cxxxii.43);  J.  1>.  Forbes,  Aeeanni  i>f  H-nne 
Kj-periinentM  on  the  Temperature  uf  ihe  Enrth  al  Oifferent 
Deplhu,  etc.  (Tratm.  Edinliunjh  ltui)<il  .S'.,r.,  184V,  xvi.  IS'J); 
InqniricH  ahoiit  Terrenleial  Temperatnee  (  Trim*.  Ed.  II.  S., 
l.'iei,  xxii.  75);  .Sir  William  Thomson,  Seenlar  Cuuliuii  af 
the  Earth  (  TianH.  Ed.  It.  .s'.,  18(i2,  xxiii. ;  /,.  E.  It.  /'At/. 
Maij.,  .Ian.,  1S63.  xxv.  1  ;  Thomson  ami  Tail's  Tieaiime  on 
.Vii(.  I'hil.,  vol.  i.  ]).  71 1 ) ;  J.  li.  Jiana,  llt-nlit  i,f  ihe  Eitith't 
CiinlrnelioH  from  Voolinij  (Am.  Jour,  Hcieiiee^  1873,  T,  423; 
vi.  6,  1U4,  liil).)  \V.  B.  Tatlor. 

Rcfrig'erntors.  That  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fresh 
meats  may  be  preserved  for  indelinite  periods  by  reducing 
their  temperature  nearly  to  the  freexing-point  has  long 
been  known  ;  to  assure  this,  an  abundance  of  ice  is  ncret- 
sary,  anrl  hence  refrigerators  liave  been  brought  much 
nearer  perfecti()n  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  I'.S.  than 
in  any  tdlier  part  of  the  world.  .Ami  the  use  »(  refrigera- 
tion in  the  transportation  of  peri>hable  artiides  of  food,  both 
by  rail  and  steamer,  promises  to  initiate  a  most  impi>rtant 
change  in  this  brancn  of  traffic.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
th;it  a  few  years  hence  the  fruits  of  California  and  the 
fresh  beef  of  Texas  and  the  We-t  will  be  brought  to  Ka-I- 
ern  markets  almost  wholly  in  refrigerating  cars :  and  Iho 
movement,  already  successfully  begun,  to  transport  such 
articles  to  foreign  ports  will  soon  reach  an  extent  now 
little  anticipated,  .\llhough  refrigerators  for  pre^erving 
iierishable  food  were  really  of  .Vioeriean  tirigin,  Ibo  tir-t 
hint  appears  to  have  been  given  from  the  ventilation 
of  the  Uritish  Houses  of  Parliament  by  means  of  n  fan- 
blast  forced  over  masses  of  ice,  which  cooled  the  air ;  for 
this  contact  of  the  air  with  the  ice  itself  is  essential  to  the 
simultaneous  drying  and  cooling  of  the  air  rci)ui-ile  in  an 
effective  refrigeration.  This,  so  far  as  the  knr>wledge  cd 
the  writer  extends,  was  first  shown  in  a  refrigerator  in  the 
car  patented  in  1S55  by  J.  I!.  Harry.     Id  this  a  driving 


Harry's  Rcfrlgeraliug  I'ar 

band  from  a  pulley  on  the  ear-axlo  opernlcJ  a  fan. 
drove  o  current  of  air  in  conUicl  with  a  mass  i 
Barry's  system  was  defective  in  the  very  flight  coni 
the  air  with  the  ice.  ami  in  the  fact  that  be  appears  1 

intended   to   take  the  air  from  the  exicrnal  nil 

passing  it  into  and  thr(.ugh  the  car.  and  ih.u-c  o,it 
which  would  require  on  immense  ijuantily 
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in  which  he  proposed  to  connect  two  or  more  apartments 
(one  of  them  provided  with  an  ice-box)  by  means  of  tubes 
having  valves,  so  that  the  cold  air  could  be  supplied  to  or 
shut  off  from  one  or  more  of  the  apartments,  in  order  that 
the  opening  of  one  could  not  affect  the  temperature  of  an- 
other. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  apparatus  of  Job  & 
Gold,  Tough  &  Craddock,  and  of  ymith,  an  outlet  is  pro- 
vided at  the  bottom  of  the  ice-box  to  drain  off  the  water 
resulting  from  the  melt-  jtjq  3 

ing  of  the  ice.  This  is 
essential  to  all  refriger- 
ators using  ice.  the  pres- 
ence of  the  water  in  con- 
tact with  the  ice  dimin- 
ishing its  refrigerating 
power. 

In  1849,  J.  Lentell 
made  a  refrigerator  in 
which  he  provided  for 
the  automatic  circula- 
tion of  the  air  within  a 
closed  chamber  by  the 
differences  in  its  density. 
The  air.  cooled  by  con- 
tact with  the  sheet-metal 
bottom  of  the  ice-box, 
descending  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  refrigerating 
chamber,  and  becoming 
heated  as  it  aj)pruacbes 
the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber by  contact  with  the 

articles  to  be  preserved.       Tough  .t  riaddn,  ks  iMiiL^nr 
is  of  course  somewhat  rarefied,  and,  descending   at    the 
sides  of  the  chamber^  is  again  brought  in  contact  with 


Fio.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


the  refrigerating  sur- 
faces: its  surface  is  en- 
larged in  this  device  by 
making  the  bottom  of 
the  ice-box  of  a  deeply- 
corrugated  form,  in  con- 
nection with  the  contact 
of  the  air  with  the  ice. 
This  natural  circula- 
tion, so  termed,  of  the 
air  in  a  closed  chamber, 
changed  in  its  density, 
became  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  „  „  . 
in  refrigerators  ever  Smith  s  Refrigerator, 
made,  the  invention  of  Fairbanks,  afterward  patented  to 
Lyman,  and  hereinafter  fully  referred  to. 

The  circulation  of  air  through  a  chamber,  but  7tnt  over 
and  over  again  within  it,  was  shown  in  the  patent  of  Wil- 
liam Mootry  in  1855.  In  this 
apparatus  the  air  entered 
through  openings  at  the  toj), 
passed  downward  in  contact 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  ice- 
box, and  being  thus  made 
denser,  descending  by  its  own 
gravity  through  the  refriger- 
ating chamber,  and  thence  out 
through  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  latter.  It  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain in  this  connection  that  the 
preservation  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  meats  depends  not 
only  upon  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, but  upon  a  high  de- 
gree of  dryness  in  the  refriger- 
ated air;  for  if  the  cold  be 
moist,  a  slime  will  gather  upon 
the  perishable  articles,  and  in  a 
short  time  destroy  their  flavor. 
When  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ice,  the  moisture  is 
condensed  from  the  air  upon  ice. and  carried  off  wit  R  the  water 
through  the  drip-pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air 
is  brought  in  contact  with  cold  metal,  the  vapors  are  also 
deposited,  but  remain  in  the  shape  of  moisture  on  the  walls, 
floors,  etc.,  with  which  the  air  is  continually  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  which  is  therefore  more  or  less  reabsorbed.  In 
practice,  thertj'ore,  it  is  found  that,  as  regards  utility,  metal 
refrigerating  surfaces  bear  no  comparison  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  ice  itself.  The  use  of  absorbents  of  moisture,  such 
as  sulphuric  acid  or  bitumen,  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  chloride  of  sodium,  has  been  proposed,  but  none 
of  them  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  meat-packers 
and  others  practically  engaged  in  storage  or  preservation 
of  perishable  articles  of  food. 


Lentell's  Refrigerator. 


Fig.  6. 
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Mootry's  Refrigerator. 


Fig.  7. 


Fairbauk: 


i  ilcl'rigcrator. 


Somewhere  about  the   year  1846,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks 
filed  an  application  for  a  patent  for  a  refrigerator,  which 

consisted  simply  of  an 
ice-box  elevated  at  some 
little  distance  above  the 
floor  of  the  refrigerating 
chamber,  and  with  an 
opening  at  the  lower 
portion  of  its  front. 
The  chamber  was  closed 
against  access  of  e.xter- 
n,al  air;  the  confined  air 
of  the  chamber  in  con- 
tact with  the  ice  became 
»^|^^¥  lit'  heavier,    and,    descend- 

t^'X'^^,  V'^  ing,  displaced  the  air  at 

the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber, which,  being  thus 
forced  upward,  passed 
to  the  top  of  the  ice-box, 
and,  in  its  turn  becom- 
ing cooled,  became 
denser,  and,  descend- 
ing, of  course  thereby 
established  a  continual 
natural  circulation  of  the  air  within  the  chamber.  As  has 
frequently  occurred  in  the  treatment  of  valuable  inven- 
tions by  the  patent  of- 
fice, this  application  was 
rejected  on  grounds  af- 
terward shown  to  be 
frivolous.  But  Fair- 
banks subsequently 
abandoned  his  applica- 
tion; and  an  abandoned 
application,  comprising 
merely  the  drawings  and 
description  neglected  in 
the  dusty  archives  of  the 
office,  being  very  prop- 
erly held  to  be  no  valid 
basis  for  the  rejection  of  an  application  subsequently 
made  by  another  inventor  in  good  faith,  a  patent  covering 

the    same    ground    was 
Fi^-  8.  granted  in  1S52  to  Azel 

S.  Lyman.  This  last- 
named  patent  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  liti- 
gation, and  has  called 
forth  decisions  that  bear 
an  important  part  in 
more  recent  interjire- 
tations  of  the  jiatent 
laws.  Lyman's  appa- 
ratus showed  substan- 
tially the  same  device  as 
Fairbanks's,  but  he  ex- 
tended a  partition  from  the  bottom  of  his  ice  box  nearly 
to  the  floor  of  the  refrigerating  chamber,  thereby,  as  he 
claimed,  ensuring  the  more  effective  descent  of  the  cold  air 
to  displace  the  warm,  and  consequently  a  more  uniform 
and  efficient  circulation  of  the  air  confined  in  the  closed 
chamber.  Lyman  also  provided  a  slatted  bottom  to  the 
f  ,^  o  ice-box.  which  facilitated 

r  IG.  y. 

the  passage  of  the  cool 
air  therefrom  ;  and  he  al- 
so devised  certain  sjiecial 
means  ensuring  the  raj)id 
'^^  drainage  of  the  water  re- 
^  suiting  from  the  melting 
of  the  ice  out  of  contact 
with  the  same.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  degree 
of  drying  and  refriger- 
ation of  the  confined  air 
will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  ice  em- 
ployed, and  that,  owing 
to  the  relatively  slow  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  a 
much  larger  proportion 
of  ice  will  be  needed  than 
if  the  circulation  were 
forced;  hence,  the  most 
effective,  practically,  of 
ih  the  air-blast  is  driven 
forcibly  through  and  in  contact  with  the  ice.  This  use 
of  a  forced  air-current,  moreover,  enables  finely-broken 
ice.  cheaper  than  that  in  large  lumps,  to  be  used  ;  hence 
greater  economy  is  secured.  In  a  suit  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  economy  of  ice  in  the  two  systems  it 


Lyman's  Refrigerator. 


Fuller  k  Reichart  s  Refrigerator, 
refrigerators  are  those   in  wbi( 
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was  stated  by  a  sworn  expert  that  the  same  results  could 
be  obtaint-il  from  2500  pounds  of  ice  with  a  forcerl  circula- 
tion us  was  provideil  by  9.')(I0  pounds  with  the  other;  the 
cost  of  the  linely-broken  ice  was  stated  to  be  not  more  than 
one-third  that  of  the  large  lump  ice. 

The  use  of  a  forced  circulation  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
mass  of  ice  within  a  chamber  closed  aj^ainst  access  of  ex- 
ternal air  is  shown  in  the  patent  of  Fuller  <t  Keichart, 
IStlf.  In  the  same  year  W.  Bray  patented  a  refrigerator, 
the  gist  of  which  he  describes  as  the  forming  or  produc- 
ing of  a  current  of  air  within  the  provision-chamber;  that 
is  to  say.  the  refrigerating  chamber  by  means  of  a  rotary 
fan  or  other  mechanical  device  is  so  arranged  as  to  force 
the  air  through  an  ice-box  or  other  vessel  surrounded  by 
a  freezing  mixture,  and  also  through  a  vessel  containing 
charcoal  or  other  absorbent,  moisture,  acid,  or  noxious 
gases.  The  use  of  a  charcoal  or  equivalent  filter  for  the 
air  in  connection  with  the  ice-box,  however,  is  hardiv  new, 
as  something  of  the  kind  was  projected  by  Lyman  in  his 
patent,  previously  referred  to;  but  the  utility  of  such  a 
filter  is  not  apparent. 

The  patent  of  L.  Schulze,  dated  1S73,  describes  an  icc- 
FiG.  10. 


Ice-box  of  Schulze's  Relrif^erator. 
box  having  vertical  partitions  open  alternately  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  so  as  to  cause  the  air-current  to  pass  alter- 
nately up  and  down  through  the  mass  of  ice,  to  secure 
greater  contact  therewith.  Schulze  designed  to  use  a 
powerful  air-forcing  device,  known  as  the  "  coul  blower," 
with  the  idea  of  compressing  the  air  in  the  ice-box,  this 
compression  forming  one  of  the  leading  features  distin- 
guishing bis  device  from  those  in  which  the  air  is  simply 
driven  through  or  over  the  ice.  He  claimed  that  by  com- 
pressing the  air  in  and  among  the  ice,  and  then  letting  it 
escape  in  a  room  or  aj)artment  to  be  cooleil,  the  degree  of 
cold  is  much  greater,  ami  is  eft'ectcd  in  n  much  shorter 
time  and  less  space.  Another  important  result  claimed  is 
that  returned  air  which  is  loaded  with  impurity  from  the 
rooms  or  ai'ticlcs  through  or  over  which  it  has  ])assed,  the 
jiavt  being  comrtresscd  into  ice-chambers,  has  all  noisome 
odors  condensC'l  and  removed  from  the  water  which  results 
from  the  ice  as  it  melts.  This  makes  it  generally  unneces- 
sary to  use  any  other  means  of  purifying  the  air.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  this  system  is  as  useful  as 
it  is  ingenious.  The  air  compressed  in  contact  with  tiic 
water  would  be  more  likely  to  absorb  moisture,  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  direct  contact  of  air  with 
ice  would  be  lost.  This  apparatus,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
belongs  to  that  class  in  which  the  water  is  conducted  from 
the  ice-box  by  tubes  to  be  distributed  to  different  build- 
ings or  apartments. 

Another  refriger.ator,   which  departs  measurably   from 


Fig.  11. 


the  jirinciples  herein  laid 
down  as  most  a:dvanta- 
gcous,  istbatfif  .\llcgrctti. 
patented  in  1S72,  whioli 
is  so  constructed  that  ice 
or  a  cooling  mixture 
wholly  or  substantially 
surrounds  the  entire  re- 
frigerating chamber,  and 
pro\ision  is  nuidc  for  ac- 
cess to  such  chamber 
without  exposing  the  ice 
or  <;ooling  mixture  to  the  [y 
air.      It  does  not  appear  AllcgrcttiVs  R.-fris-erator.  \ 

that  there  is  any  circu-  j 

lation  of  the  air  within  the  refrigerating  chamber,  or  that  i 
the  moisture  would  be  eliminated  from  the  air.     Ry  thiii  i 
apjiaratus,  however,  articles  may  bo  frozen,  and  kept  in 
such    frozen    conditi^in    for   an    indotinitc    pcri.nl   of  lime. 
If,  as   has   been  fretpiently  stated   on  apparently  good  nu-   j 
thority,  the  kee])ing  of  organic  substances  in  a  frozen  con- 
dition'for  an  indclinite  pcrioil  of  time  impairs  their  flavor  j 
anil  nutritious  finalities,  this  method  may  he  .lefective,  but 
it  aflVcIs  the  merits  no  more  nor  less  than  belong  to  the 
congelation  of  the  materials  sought  to  he  preserved. 

To  return  to  the  forced  circulation  of  air  through  nn  ice- 
box and  closed  refrigerating  chamhcr,  niodincalions  of 
thia  principle  are  shown  in  the  patcDts  of  J.  J.  Bate  of 


1874  and  1875.  In  one  of  these,  s  patented  rofrfgeraling 
car,  the  ice-box  is  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet  pipe*  by 
which  the  efticicnt  distribution  of  the  cooled  air  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  chamber  is  provided  for.  In  another  the 
forced  current  is  passed  horizontally  through  the  b.itlom 
of  the  ice-box,  the  ice  being  fed  downward  by  its  own 
gravity  as  fast  as  melted  from  its  contact  with  the  ^ir. 
By  this  means  a  more  uniform  refrigeration  of  the  nir- 
inlct  is  secured,  inasmuch  as  the  (juantity  of  ice  in  cont.art 
with  the  air  remains  the  same,  irrespective  uf  tbo  total 
quantity  in  the  ice-box.  The  same  inventor — one  uf^bo 
pioneers  in  the  export  of  American  fruits,  meals,  etc.  in 
refrigerating  vessels  to  foreign  iiorls— has  devised  vnripui 
other  modifications  relating  to  this  class  of  rcfrigeralort. 

There  is  another  class  of  refrigerators  from  which  much 
has  been  hoped,  but  thus  far  very  little  gained,  in  which  it 
has  been  designeil  to  use  ice-making  machinery  (o  secure 
the  requisite  reduction  of  temperature.  The  use  of  an  iec- 
making  machine  to  cool  air  in  breweries,  etc.  was  projected 
in  (lermany  and  a|>plieil  to  practical  use  a  number  of  years 
ago;  about  1S70,  Tcllicr,  the  inventor  of  the  ice. making 
machine  that  bears  his  name,  arranged  n  system  i»f  tube* 
made  cold  by  the  ice-making  machine,  and  through  Hbicli 
the  air  was  forced.  He  simjdy  applied  the  ileviee  in  place 
of  the  ice-box  of  Fuller  A  Keichart.  In  1S7L',  Prof.  Van- 
der  Weyde,  aehemist  of  New  York  City,  providcl  a  similar 
system  of  tubes,  cooled  by  the  same  agency,  in  a  closed 
chamber,  but  depending  upon  the  natural  eirculali<m,  so 
termed,  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  increase  in  liensity  as 
the  air  came  in  contact  with  the  refrigerating  tubes.  In 
1S7.1,  C.  H.  Chennock  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  arranged  an 
ice-making  machine  in  connection  with  a  cliamlnT  sur- 
rounding tbo  refrigerating  chamber  and  filled  with  water 
in  such  manner  that  the  operation  of  the  machine  fliould 
freeze  the  water  and  form  a  stdid  nmss  of  ice  arounil  the 
refrigerating  chamber.  The  use  of  an  ice-making  matdiine 
in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  seems  plausible,  and  in 
many  places  it  would  appear  to  indicate  greater  economy 
than  the  use  of  ice,  as  this  operation  involves  suh^lanliully 
the  substitution  of  coal  for  ice.  But  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
lack  of  thorough  trial  of  the  system,  its  results  thus  fur  do 
nut  appear  to  have  been  better  than  those  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  refrigerators. 

In  the  construction  of  a  refrigerator  it  is  manifest  that 
economical  rcsul,ts  can  bo  secured  cnily  by  causing  the  con- 
fined air  of  a  closed  chamber  to  pass  over  and  o\er  again 
in  contact  with  the  refrigerating  surfaces  or  material,  in- 
asmuch as  the  reduction  of  temperature  of  a  constantly  re- 
newed current  of  comparatively  warm  airwtnild  involve  nn 
excessive  waste  of  ice.  Moreover,  the  walls  must  be  ren- 
dered so  nearly  non-conducting  that  practically  no  heat 
from  the  external  atmosphere  will  be  communieated  through 
thcin. .  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  refrigerating  cham- 
bers with  walls  filled  in  with  boiler-felt  or  a  similar  non- 
conductor. The  felt  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other 
material  for  the  purpose  so  long  as  kept  dry,  although 
various  substitutes  have  been  ofl'ered,  among  others  a  fill- 
ing composeil  of  paper  cases  or  boxes,  in  order  to  provide 
absolutely  dead  air  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls. 

Although  this  article  embraces  the  salient  features  in  the 
construction  and  m..,/ii«  o/,.-;.mo/i  of  refrigeralorr,  many 
minor  inventions  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of  sjiacc,  up- 
ward of  .iOO  patents  having  been  granted  in  the  I  .  ,•».  upon 
this  class  of  apparatus.  Jauj-i  A.  WlllT.VKV. 

IlrriiKC,  Cilirs  of.     See  Ciruji  ok  UKri«i:. 

Uefll'Kio,  county  of  S.  Texas,  on  the  (iulf  of  M'  ^■ 
boumlcd    -N".  v..  by    i:«piritu   .''anio    Bay  ami   .•'an   .\i. 
River.  ,'<.  bv  .\ransas  lliver  and  I'opaiio  Bay.  ami  lr»> 
by  Blanco' lliver.  has  a  low.  level  surface,  largely  pi 
aiid  a  fertile  soil.     The  chief  industries  are  cattle  i> 


aii.l  beef-packing:  agricultural  products,  corn  an.l  m...i 
potatoes.     Cap.  Kefugio.     Area.  7110  sq.  lu.      I'.  :.t:'l. 

Urfiigio,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Itefugio  eo.,  Tex.,  on  Blanco 
Klvc.     I',  lo;.:!, 

Iltgalliii'to.or  KnKnIbiilo,  town  of  ,«iclly.pr«>vln.e 
of  Catania,  on  a  hill  commnnding  a  view  of  Kina.    It  •' 


of  lb..  ."Jnl- 


,  on  ihr  rtia.l  leadini; 


near  Iho  left  bank 
t'alnnia.  ihrouu'h  la  i 
once  a  str..ngh..l.l  "f  f' 
K.iger  ..f  .■'i.ilv.  after  »  I 
Messina.      I'.  illiO. 

Ilfgiilili  iC.inrprr).  I>.  »l  Norara  In  1«o» !»«.»•«  »»>« 
stuily   of  juri'prii.lence   in   the    I'l. 
failing  in  bis  llr-t  exBuiinnli.in<  h. 

having  hear.l  the  inipr.>vi"ai.irr  i 

rival  him.      Kr..m  1<M<  >••  !•'•'>«  hi"  e-ur.e  «••    • 
triumph:  he  im|.r..vi.e.|  in  nil  ll"  prin-(p.»l  '■' 
in    France,  in   .'Mtitierlan.l.    ." 
Asia  .Min.ir.  M..unl  Lebanon.  . 
fresh  inspi    '•       -       ^!-"'    • 
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poets  haVe  written  verses  in  his  honor:  among  others, 
Lamiirtine.  Tlie  creative  impulse  of  imjirovisation  having 
abatca,  )ie  occupieil  himself  in  polishing  his  earlier  verses 
and  in  composing  new  ones  :  a  volume  of  these  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  1874,  and  he  has  also  written  notes  of 
his  travels  in  jirose ;  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  Lyceum  of  Parma;  then  in  the  University  of 
Cagliari,  and  finally,  in  ISfiO,  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna. 

Ilega'lia  [Lat.,  "  royal."  plural],  the  emblems  of  roy- 
altv,  especially  those  used  at  coronations.  Nearly  all  the 
liritish  regali.a,  except  those  for  Scotland,  were  destroyed 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  most  of  those  at  present 
used  date  from  Charles  II. 's  time. 

Ilegat'ta  [It.],  used  by  the  Venetians  to  signify  a  grand 
fete  in  which  the  gondoliers  contested  for  superiority  in 
rowing  their  gondoliis.  The  terra  is  now  a|iplicd  to  all 
rowing  or  sailing  matches  indiscriminately,  and  especially 
to  contests  between  yachts. 

Kcgelatioii.     See  Appendix. 
Regeiisburg.     See  R.\tzsbos. 

lleggel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  con- 
sisting of  several  small  comp.aet  villages,  one  of  which  was 
strongly  fortilied  by  Florence  in  1385.     P.  11,000. 

Reg'gio  di  Cala'bria  [(ir.  Rheijinn  ,-  Lat.  liheriiiun], 
one  of  tlic  most  ancient  and  distinguished  cities  of  Sonth- 
erTi  Italy,  province  of  lieggio,  situated  near  tbe  right  bank 
of  the  torrent  Calopinace,  on  the  seashore,  in  hit.  118°  7'  N., 
Ion.  lo°  iO'  E.  It  lies  S.  E.  of  Messina,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Sicilian  coast  and  of  tlie  moun- 
tain-range crowned  by  the  fires  of  Etna.  The  Castor  and 
Pollux,  with  St.  Paulon  board,  waited  there  for  a  S.  wind 
one  day  in  Feb.,  (il  a.  d.  The  town  is  compactly  built 
on  a  gently-rising  hill,  and  one  broad  street  runs  along 
the  shore.  Everything  here  is  comparatively  modern, 
as  the  earthquake  of  17S3  spared  not  a  single  house, 
but  some  of  the  churches  are  highly  respectable  architec- 
turally, and  possess  fine  pictures.  Keggio,  whose  ancient 
name  is  said  to  signify  "  rending,"  and  to  refer  to  a  phys- 
ical convulsion  which  sundered  Sicily  from  the  mainland 
before  the  historic  period,  is  believed  to  have  been  colo- 
nizcil  by  the  Chalcidians,  with  whom  were  joined  exiles 
of  the  Messenians  about  723  u.  c.  It  was  the  connecting 
link  between  (Ireece  and  her  Magna  GrKcian  colonies, 
and  flourished  accordingly.  It  was  long  and  wisely  gov- 
erned by  the  code  of  Charondas,  a  Pythagorean,  fragments 
of  which  are  preserved  by  Stob^us,  and  which  evince  a 
strong  and  elev.ated  religious  sentiment.  (For  the  legis- 
lation of  Magna  (>ra;cia  see  Ileyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol. 
ii.)  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  Reggio  lost 
its  republican  organization,  and  in  387  B.  c.  fell,  after  a 
ghtrious  defence,  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  the  -Elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Under  the  Romans  it  rose  again  to 
wealth  anil  magnificence.  According  to  tradition.  St.  Paul 
himself  formed  the  first  Christian  church  here,  and  placed 
it  under  the  pastorate  of  one  of  his  own  personal  disciples, 
St.  Ste]dicn.  The  subsequent  ecclesiastical  history  of  Reg- 
gio is  also  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  In 
410  A.  II.  it  was  burned  by  Alaric,  and  in  .510  the  renovated 
city  was  taken  by  Totila.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans,  but,  though  constantly  and 
cruelly  suffering  from  the  disasters  common  to  all  the 
large  towns  of  Italy  during  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  yet  it  was  an  opulent  and  flourishing  city  in  1783, 
when  a  terrible  earthquake  laid  it  literally  in  the  dust. 
Since  then  it  has  been  only  partially  rebuilt,  nor  has  it  es- 
caped being  severely  shattered  by  more  recent  earthquakes. 
There  is  at  present  some  manufacturing  activity  here  and 
a  small  maritime  trade.     P.  in  1874,  35,250. 

Rcg'gio  iicll'  Emi'lia,  city  of  Italy,  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
plain,  in  lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Ion.  10°  39'  E.  Reggio  is  a  walled 
town  :  the  streets  are  broad,  and  many  of  them  flanlied  by 
porticoes;  the  churches  are  imposing,  and  contain  some 
precious  objects  of  art,  the  solitary  remnants  of  former 
riches.  Here,  over  an  altar  in  St.  Prospcro,  once  stood  the 
world-renowneil  Natirifij  of  Correggio,  known  as  Ln  Xottc, 
now  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  Of  the  libraries  of 
Reggio,  once  so  celebrated,  only  .about  70.000  volumes  re- 
main. The  theatre  of  Reggio  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
Italian  theatres.  The  town  has  recently  purchased  and 
opened  to  the  public  a  small  house  which  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  by  Ariosto,  whose  mother  was  born  here. 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  Ac-.idcmy  of  Fine  Arts  deserves  a  visit.  Outside  the 
tov/n  there  is  a  large  asylum  for  the  insane,  said  to  be  the 
best  est;\blishment  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  Reggio  was  a  city 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  its  origin  is  unknown,  though  it 
was  probably  founded  or  colonized  under  jEmilius  Lepi- 


dus,  from  its  name  licginm  Lepidi  or  Fnnun  Lcpidt.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  Reaiiim  {Fnnitti  l^epidi)  by  Latin 
writers  as  a  town  of  importance.  Though,  according  to 
tradition,  Christianity  was  preached  here  as  early  as  00 
A.  n..  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The 
town  suflered  severely  from  barbarians,  from  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  and  afterward  from  the  Guclj)li  ;»nd  (ibibcl- 
line  factions.  In  the  twelfth  century,  like  so  many  other 
Italian  communes,  it  formed  itself  into  a  eommonwealth, 
and  long  maintained  its  independence.  In  tbe  thirteenth 
century  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  seats  of  mediicval 
learning.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  Reggio.  with  its  neighboiing  towns,  was  gene- 
rally under  the  dominion  of  the  Este  and  Austro-Este 
house.  In  1800  it  united  itself  to  tbe  kingflom  of  Italy. 
Reggio  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  lich  province,  and 
there  is  considerable  industry  in  the  town  itself.  Sailcloth, 
leather,  carriages,  brooms,  etc.  are  manufactured  here  on  a 
large  scale.     P.,  including  suburbs,  50,000. 

Rcg'giolo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Reggio  nell' 
Emilia,  about  7i  miles  E.  of  Guastalla.  The  citadel,  erected 
in  1242.  still  stands  to  recall  the  domestic  factions  and  for- 
eign assaults  from  which  it  suffered  for  ages.  It  is  now  a 
pros]>erous  agi'icultural  town.     P.  fiOOO. 

Reg'iinent  [from  Lat.  mjcre.  to  "  guide,"  "rule  "].  The 
regiment  of  army  organization  has  been  compared  to  a 
fiimi/i/,  over  which  the  colonel  exercises  tbe  paternal  au- 
thority. It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  unit  of  administra- 
tive and  governmental,  rather  than  a  tactical  ui:it;  which 
attribute  belongs  more  properly  to  the  bnlhifiini  of  infantry, 
the  htitlerij  (or  company)  of  artillery,  and  flic  «</mo//-i.//  of 
cavalry.  (See  AiiTii.i.isnv,  Cavalry,  Infanti!V.)  In  the 
British  service  the  whtde  artillery  pernnuiul  constitutes  o/ic, 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  To  regimental  officers 
above  the  rank  of  captain  the  distinctive  dcsigniition  of 
field  officers  attaches:  of  which  arc,  besides  and  inferior  to 
the  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commands  the  regiment  in  the  absence  or 
disability  of  his  superior,  the  duties  of  field  officers  being 
auxiliary  to  those  of  the  colonel,  and  occasionally  to  com- 
mand portions  of  the  regiment,  etc.         J.  G.  Baunard. 

Rcgiomonta'nus  (Joiiann  Mullkr").  b.  at  Kiinigs- 
berg  in  Franconia  .lune  6,  1436:  studied  mathcmiitics 
under  Purbach  at  Vienna,  and  astronomy  at  Padua  ;  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hun- 
gary, afterward  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  invited  to  Rome 
in  1474  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  order  to  reform  the  calendar. 
D.  at  Rome  July  6.  1476 — some  say  by  the  idague.  others 
that  he  was  ass.assinated  by  the  sons  of  George  of  Trcbi- 
zond,  in  whose  writings  he  had  demonstrated  some  glaring 
errors.  His  Ephcmerides  lib  Auiio  247n-l,WG  (continued 
by  Bernhard  Walther)  made  him  very  famous  among  as- 
tronomers. Among  his  numerous  other  works  are  Dc  lic- 
formnlinne  Cnhiuhiiii  (1489)  and  Ve  Tiiuiiiftdh  Oiiuiimii- 
din  (1533).  (See  Alex.  Ziegler,  Keijiomontunu»  (Langen- 
salza,  18741.) 

Registration.  See  Record  of  Conveyances,  by  PnoF. 
J.  N.  PoMEnoY.  LL.D. 

Rogiiard'  (,Iean  Francois),  b.  at  Paris  in  Uhb  ;  trav- 
elleil,  after  finishing  his  studies,  in  Italy  ;  was  captured  by 
Algerine  pirates,  and  n()t  ransomed  until  after  a  e:i]iti\ity 
of  two  years;  made  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean:  visited  Germany  and  Hungary:  settled  in  1684  at 
Paris;  wrote  comedies' for  the  Theatre  Italien  and  the 
Thf'atre  Franfaise.  D.  in  1709.  By  French  critics  he  is 
considered  their  best  comic  play-writer,  next  to  Jlolierc, 
and  some  of  his  plays,  Le  Jcuur  (1006),  A.«  Mfiuvhinta 
(1705),  ic  iff/fi/oiVcHiia-c/w/  (1708),  are  still  performed. 
Best  edition  of  his  collected  works  by  Alfred  Michiels  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1855). 

Rpgnault'  (Henri  VjcTOR),b.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.Iuly 
21,  1811) :  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polyteehniquc  of  Paris;  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  that  school  in  1810,  in 
physics  at  the  College  de  France  in  1841  ;  chief  engineer 
of  mines  in  1847.  and  director  of  the  porcelain-works  of 
Sevres  in  1854.  The  first  work  of  his  lyhich  attracted  at- 
tention was  his  Ai-linn  du  Clilore  snr  I'Elhci-  ilihjilii/drii/iic 
(1840),  but  his  physical  researches,  especially  concerning 
heat,  gained  for  him  his  great  reputation.  In  1848  he 
received  the  Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  his  E.rperimenla  tn  detennine  tlie  Lawn  and  the 
Nnmevical  Data  which  enter  into  the.  Calculation  of  S/enin- 
eniilnen.  His  celebrated  investigations  in  verification  of 
the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle  wore  communicated  in  vols, 
xxi.  and  xxvi.  of,  the  Memoives  de  V Accideiiiie  den  Sciences. 
His  Premiers  ,Klementx  de  Chimie  (1850),  an  abridgment 
of  his  Cours  EUmentaire  de  Chimie  (1S47-49),  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.     D.  Jan.  10,  IS7S. 
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Regnault  (Jeas  Baptiste),  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  17,  1754; 
led  for  some  time  a  roving  life  as  a  sailor,  and  visited  both 
Africa  and  America:  entered  in  1771  the  studio  of  the 
pair.ter  Bardin.  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome;  gained 
in  1774  tlie  j^reat  medal  for  his  Afcj-ttii'tfr  and  DhH/*-iii:n  ; 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  I7IS2,  subsequently 
professor  in  tlie  .Sciiool  of  Art.  and  stood  by  tlie  side  of 
Davitl  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  Freiudi  school  of  painting  till  Iiis 
death.  Oct.  2U.  1S29.  ,\mong  his  mostcclebrated  pictures  are 
Pcrneus  iind  Aiuli-nmed'i  ( 1782),  the  Education  uf  AchiUca 
(178.3),  and  Cupid  and  Pmjchc  (1820). 

Regnier'  ( JlATncniN),  b.  at  Chartres.  France.  Dec.  21, 
1.^7;'> :  was  educated  for  tlie  Cliurch  :  accompanied  Cardinal 
Joyeuse  in  IjIK^  to  Rome,  and  returned  with  the  duke  tie 
Bethune.  French  ambassador:  was  appointed  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  in  lfiU9.  I>.  in  Kouen  Oct.  22,  1(!l:!. 
In  sjdte  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  he  led  a  very  dissi- 
pated life,  but  acquired,  nevertheless,  the  surname  ti:  linu, 
on  account  of  his  kind  and  pleasant  manners.  His  Sritireg, 
sixteen  in  number,  bear  the  same  character;  tbcy  are 
coarse,  but  full  of  humor,  witty  and  striking,  but  free  from 
all  malignity.  Best  editions  by  Barth61einy  (1802)  and  L. 
Lacour  (ISiw  ). 

Reg'ultir  Cler'sy  [from  rcr/ufa.  a  monastic  "rule"], 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ordained  clergy  who  live 
under  a  monastic  rule,  as  distinguished  from  the  secular 
clergy  or  ordinary  parish  priest.!,  and  other  clergy  free 
froin  monastic  rules.  The  regular  clergy  may,  however, 
be  appointed  to  act  as  parish  priests,  and  frequently  assist 
the  sc(;ulars. 

Reg'illiis  [Lat.].a  terra  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
elicuiists,  meaning  a  mass  of  metal  reduced  from  its  oxiilc 
or  other  ore  in  a  furnace  or  a  crucible.  Such  metal  is  said 
to  have  been  convertcl  into  the  rc'jnlinc  condition. 

Regulns  (Marits  ATiT.irs).  belonging  to  an  old  plc- 
bci:ui  family  in  Rome;  was  consul  the  first  time  in  2ii7 
n.  1.'.,  and  tli'o  second  in  25G.  In  this  year,  the  ninth  of  the 
First  Punic  war,  Regulus  and  his  colleague,  L.  Manlius 
Vulso  Longus,  transferred  the  war  from  Sicily  to  .\frica, 
and  even  after  the  return  of  Manlius  with  his  part  of  the 
army,  Regulus  achieveil  grc.it  successes  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  comiielled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Fortune 
turned,  however,  when  Xanthippus,  a  Laccdiemonian 
general,  was  put  at  the  head  of  tlie  Carthaginian  army. 
Regulus  was  defeated,  liis  army  was  routed  and  nearly 
•destroyed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Carthage.  Here  he  was  detained  for  live  years,  but  in 
2.)0,  fortune  having  once  more  turned  against  Carthage, 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  in 
order  to  support  the  envoys  in  negotiating  a  peace.  Iti 
Rome,  however,  Regulus  set  aside  every  regard  for  himself 
and  his  fate,  and,  considering  the  proposed  peace  disad- 
vantageous to  his  country,  exercised  all  his  power  to  dis- 
suade the  senate  and  |icople  from  accepting  it.  lie  suc- 
ceeded, and  returned  to  Carthage.  The  stories  of  his 
subsequent  execution  by  the  Carthaginians  under  horrib'o 
tortures  are  generally  considered  fables,  but  his  lofty  self- 
sacritice  for  the  g.iod'id'  his  country  made  his  name  ono 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  and  gives  an 
idea  .if  what  it  was  that  made  Ruuie  the  ruler  of  the 
world. 

Rt^hobo'am  [Ilcb.,'- enlarger  of  the  people"],8on  and 
su'-ccssor  of  Solomon.  His  mother  was  Xaamah,  an  Am- 
monite. His  accession,  about  !»7;)  a.  c  (  Usher)  or  WO  ii.  r 
I  Hales),  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  d.  at  the  ago  of 
tiftv-eight,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

R.  I).  niTcnroTK. 

Hcho'both  [Heb.,  "streets,"  "open  places,""  ample 
rc>our'),  the  name  of  three  biblical  sites:  (1)  In  (!en.  X. 
11.  one  of  the  four  Assyrian  cities  founded  either  by  As- 
shur  or,  as  most  modern  interpreters  understand  the  pas- 
sage by  Ximrod.  It  may  afterward  have  become  a  part 
of  ".Nineveh.  (2)  In  (ieii.  xxvi.  22.  a  well  dug  by  Isuae. 
recently  idcntilie.l  with  an  an.dent  well,  now  Idled  up,  I- 
fect  in'diamcler,  in  the  wa.ly  ,r-l{.d,n,l„h.  ab.uit  211  miles 
S  of  Hecrsheba.  Robinson  and  Smith  foiiml  the  waily  in 
IsiiS,  but  did  not  see  the  well.  (:i)  In  t!en.  xxxvi.  :17.  the 
city  of  an  early  Kdomito  king  name.)  Saul,  desoribed  iw 
being  "  by  the  river  "— i.  <•■  the  lOuphrales. 

"       ■'  R.  1).  HiTriiooTK. 

Rchobotli,  p.-v.  and  Ip..  Bristol  eo..  JIass.,  on  Palm- 

e.s  River,  has  6  churches,  2  e..lt 2  .saw,  2  grist,  and  .1 

-hin-lc  mills.  Agriculture  is  the  lea.ling  imlu-try.  .Nearly 
iiMU)  acres  arc  covered  by  two  vast  cedar  swamps  lu  one 
„(  which  is  a  curious  cave  underneath  Annawon  Koek.  s,. 
c:,lled  from  one  of  the  principal  Indian  leaders  in  King 
Philip's  war,  captured  there  Aug.  2s  l|;7<..  (.-ee  .eonard 
1  diss's  //i»r...7,  ../■  Uckubolh,  Boston,  I8..0.)     P.  189j. 


Rehoboth,  p.-v.,  Clayton  tp..  Perry  co.,  0. 

Kelioboth,  p.-v.  and  Ip..  liunenburg  co.,  Vo.    P.  Ii70. 

Rci'i'heiibiich,  town  of  iJermany,  kingdom  of  Saxony, 

has   a    large    cotton-spinning    mill   and    innnilfaetures   ot 

woollens,  hosiery,  nankeens,  lace*,  and  damask.    P.  It'.i'.IH. 

Rcichcnbnch,  town  of  Pru-sia.  proviu'c  of  Silesia. 

on  the  Pailbache.  has  iiianilfactures  of  woidlen.  linen,  and 

cotton  fahrics.  nit.  and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  com 

and  hemp.     P.  .^s2l. 

RcichLMibnt-h  (Kaiii.),  Baron,  b.  at  Stutlgai^  (lor- 
wany.  Feb.  12,  I7J^8;  studied  at  the  I'nivorsity  of  Tiibin- 
gcn,  wdiorc  he  formed  a  secret  association  for  the  foiiii'la- 
tion  of  a  new  (lerman  state  in  ime  of  the  ."^oulh  ."^ea  islaiiil- 
which  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  French  police  an  1 
brought  the  author  for  a  time  into  prison;  devoid  him- 
self afterward  to  the  study  of  natural  s  ieme,  and  achiei  e  1 
considerable  ]ir:ictical  results  by  hi-  ironworks  and  beet- 
root-sugar factory  in  Blansko.  .Morai  la.  and  also  mme 
scientific  triumphs  by  his  discovery  of  lUncrenl  useful  com- 
pounds, such  as  creosote  and  paralline,  but  became  mo-l 
wiilcly  known  by  his  singular  half-myslical  works  on  a 
new  natural  forcai  which  he  called  Od — /'*i/.it'i/r..7(-/,*/- 
nliffoi/iiirfic  l'ul*rnurhunifrn  iihi  r  dit  Oi/ii'toiidf  d.  -  " 
tlmnu,  (a  vols.,  \!H'.<}.'  Od!.<-h-mny,„i;..l„  It.;. 
both  translated  into  Knglish ;  Ii<t  im.iiirr  M- 
«-in  Vahatleii  :«»i  Otic  (ISil).  l>.  at  Lcip-ic  Jan.  IJ, 
1860. 

Rci'i'hcnbcrgi  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Xeis'e,  i e 

of  the  most  iiuporlani  manufaeluring  places  of  the  Au-lri.in 
empire,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  stuffs  of  variou-  kin  I- 
being  made  here  extensively,  besides  leather,  shoes,  luil<, 
firearms,  gold  and  silver  ware,  and  musical  inslruiuculs. 
P.  22.:i'.i  I. 

Rci'choilhall,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sa.n!e. 
contains  very  rich  salt  springs,  from  which  more  than 
12,1IUU  tons  of  sail  are  produced  annually. 
Rcichstndt,  Dikkok.  See  Xai»i.kox  If. 
ReiU  (David  S.).b.  in  Rockingham  Co.,  N.'C,  Apr.  19, 
181:i;  was  ailmitted  to  the  bar  ISXI;  served  in  the  State 
legislature  ls:i.j- 12;  was  a  member  of  Congress  I,s|:'.-I7: 
gcfvernor  of  North  Carolina  1S51-.'>J:  V.  S.  Senator  \s:<n- 
til,  and  a  delegate  to  the  "  Peace  Congress"  of  Feb.,  IMll. 
Rcid  (.Iamks).  b.  in  North  Carolina  Apr.  .'j,  I7'J:.: 
joined  the  Virginia  .M.  K.  conference  in  \^\l<.  and  labored 
extensively  and  successfully  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina;  did  luuch  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
North  Carolina,  an.l  in  1S72  was  elisdcl  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State,  but  ili.d  before  en- 
tering upon  the  office:  was  a  patriarch  of  the  North  I  ar.. 
Una  conference  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  I>.  in  Nortli 
Carolina  Nov.  8.  IS72.  T.  O.  Si  w»i:il.s. 

Rcid  (.loiiN  M..»nis..N).  P.  D.,  b.  May  30,  IS2(',  in  New 
York  :  graduatid  at  the-   luiversily  of  the  City  of  N-w 
York   in    IS:;il.  and   at  Inion   Theol.igical   Seminary.  New 
York  Citv.      He  was  a.liuilted  to  the  New  ^  ork  .M.  I.,  r  in- 
ference in  ISII.an.l  has  preached  in  Western  Conn.vlicul, 
on  Long   Island,  an.l  in  New  York  City:  in   l>.i«  became 
president  of  (Jenesee  C.dlege.  N.  Y. :  in  ISrtt  was  cbo-en 
editor  of   Tlir   ltV«(ri  n    C/iri'.(i'<iii    .1  ' 
0. ;  in  ISOS  was  maileeililor  of  the  N 
Adifriii.-.  ami  in   1S72  a  orrespon  i 
.M.  K.  .Missionary  S.iciety. 

Iteid  (Mavnk).  b.  in  tlie  N.  of  Irelan.l  in  KI8;  eame 
to  tho  l'.  S.  18;iN;  visited  New  Orleans:  i. 
Missouri  rivers  in  quest  of  a.lveniure:  i 
m..s|  of  the  Stales:  settled  at  Phila.lelpl, 
v.,le.l  himself  1..  literature :  wa-  a  voliin.c.r  in  the  .Mei.r.n 

war,    and    .listingui.be.l    at    Chap,.l..| «h.Te    be    «« 

wonnde.l,  an.l  has   since  i»ttt\  a   >•• 
writer  in  I..«ndon  an.l  New   \..rk. 
American  a.lieni 
/f.iii.,ri-.  (I8l!ll,   ' 

(is:,.-,i.  7'A'  V""' 

( 181121.  an.l  n--<:„i .»"  \}'''\: 

his  works  has  appeared  in  Nr«  >" 

Brid  (S««i-n    Cm  - 
2'p,    17811 ;   enlere  I   tlo'    ' 
earlv  age:  .•..nuunn.lc  I 
in  a  tw.i  iln.v"'  eug.>.'""i' m  " 
men  ..f  war  in  the  i""'  "f  • 
resultini:  I"  'be  H 
while  the  prival. 


ad.. 

S.M.It 

came 
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the  pilot-boat  service  and  erected  signal  telegraphs  at  the  I 
Battery  and  the  Narrows.    He  was  also  the  designer  of  the 
present  U.  S.  flag.     D.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  28,  1S61. 

Reid  (Thomas),  b.  at  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  Apr. 
?fi.  1710.  His  father  was  a  minister,  and  his  first  instruc- 
tion he  received  at  home  and  in  the  parish  school  of  Kin- 
cardine. In  1722  he  was  sent  to  Marischal  College  in  -Ab- 
erdeen, from  which  he  graduated  in  1726,  and  occupied 
a  position  as  college  librarian  and  studying  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  until  in  17:!7  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
New  Machar  in  Aberdeenshire.  His  parishioners  are  said 
to  have  opposed  his  appointment  very  strenuously,  and  he 
had  so  little  confidence  in  his  own  powers  that  he  never 
himself  composed  the  sermons  which  he  preached,  but  used 
such  as  were  published  by  English  divines,  especially  Til- 
lotson  and  Evans.  Nevertheless,  his  life  as  a  minister^  at 
New  Machar  turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  In  1740 
he  married,  and  in  1748  he  published  his  first  philosophical 
essay,  On  Quautihj.  in  the  LoniJrm  I'hU>,sophicrd  Trnnaac- 
(ro,i«— a  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mathematical 
terminology  was  used  at  that  time  in  inet.aphysics  and  mor- 
als, especially  by  Hutcheson.  In  1752  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  had  to  teach  in.athematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mor.al  philosophy ;  but  in  1763  he  moved  to  Glasgow  as  the 
successor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy. 
Here  he  published  his  Inqniril  intn  the  Human  Mnul  on  the 
Princlph  of"  Common  Scnue,  in  1764,  and  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  a  "philosophical  society  several  papers,  such  as 
Exnminnlion  of  Dr.  Prieitley's  Opinion  concerning  Mailer 
and  Mind  and  Phijuiolofjical  Hefleclions  on  Mnacidar  .Mo- 
tion. In  17S1.  however,  he  resigned  his  office  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  studies,  and 
published  Essays  on  the  Intellcctnal  Potters  of  Man.^'m 
1785,  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  in  1788. 
D.  Oct.  7, 1796.  Originally,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Berkeley, 
but  David  Hume's  Treatise  upon  Unman  Xatnre,  published 
in  1746,  showed  him  at  once  to  wh.at  consequences  idealism 
might  lead,  and  roused  him  to  independent  speculation.  In 
opposition  to  Hume's  skepticism  he  tried  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  fundamental  truths  independent  of  expe- 
rience and  indisputable  as  primitive  facts  of  the  conscious- 
ness. On  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  the  study  of  psychology,  he  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence. 

Reid  (Whitelaw).  b.  at  Xenia,  0..  Oct.  27,  1S.37  ; 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1856;  after  acting  for  a 
year  or  more  as  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  at 
South  Charleston,  0.,  bought  the  Xenia  News,  editing  it 
for  two  years;  joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  birth, 
speaking  for  Fremont;  his  newspaper  was  the  first  one  in 
the  Wes't,  outside  of  Illinois,  to  advocate  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln;  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign; 
in  the  winter  of  1860-61  went  to  Columbus  as  political  cor- 
respondent for  three  daily  newspapers  ;  .at  the  close  of  the 
session  became  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  went  to  the  front  as  war-cor- 
respondent of  that  journ.al ;  served  on  the  stalf  of  (!en. 
Morris  in  West  Virginia  with  the  rank  of  captain  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  first  West  Virginia  campaign  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  wrote  for  the  Gazette  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  campaign,  and  went  again  to  the  front,  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  ;  wrote  letters  under  the  signature 
of  "  Agate  ;"  witnessed  the  entire  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, and  his  description  of  it  gave  him  distinction  among 
army  correspondents  :  in  the  spring  of  1862  went  to  Wash- 
ington ;  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  his  despatches  being  duplicated  for  various  other 
journals :  was  present  at  th%  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
his  description,  written  on  the  field,  w.as  a  vivid  narration 
of  that  engagement;  in  lS6o  accompanied  Chief-Justice 
S.  P.  Chase  on  a  tour  of  the  South,  undertaken  by  the  lat- 
ter at  the  request  of  Pres.  Johnson  for  the  secret  purpose 
of  studying  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  white  and 
black  races,  and  published  After  the  War.  a  .Southern  Tour  ; 
during  the  next  two  years  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  published  Ohio  in  the  War  ; 
in  1863  returned  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  became  one 
of  its  leading  editors.  Soon  afterward  Horace  Greeley  re- 
newed his  offer— made  first  in  1S62— of  a  position  on  the 
Tribune.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  1869  he  be- 
came managing  editor.  Upon  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1872.  Mr.  Reid  became  ed- 
itor-in-chief, and  when  the  former  died  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  became  proprietor  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. J-  B.  Bishop. 

Reid  (Sir  William).  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Kinglassic,  Scot- 
land,  in   1791 ;    served  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the 


Peninsular  and  American  wars ;  was  at  Waterloo  ;  became 
governor  of  Bermuda  1838,  of  the  Windward  Islands 
1846,  and  of  M.alta  1851  ;  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 
British  universal  exhibition  of  1861.  knighted  in  that 
year,  and  became  m,ajor-gcneral  in  1856.  In  1848  he  was 
chief  engineer  at  Woolwich.  He  published  several  valuable 
essays  on  meteorology.  D.  in  London  Oct.  31,  1858. 
Reids'ville,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Tatnall  co.,  Ga. 
Reidsville,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C,  on  Richmond 
and  Danville  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 4  warehouses,  and  15  tobacco-factories.  Business, 
manufacturing  tobacco.     P.  about  2000.      Ed.  "  News." 

Rei'gate,  town  of  England,  in  Surrey,  23  miles  S.  of 
London,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fuller's  earth 
and  sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Its  church 
contains  several  costly  monuments.     P.  15,916. 

Reign  of  Terror,  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  Jan.  21,  1793.  On  that  day  Louis 
XVI.  was  executed  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
instituted.  It  lasted  till  July  27  (9  Thermidor),  1794,  when 
Robespierre  was  guillotined  and  the  committee  broken  up. 
Reil'ly,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.  P.  1890. 
Reima'rus  (Hermann  Sami-el),  b.  at  Hamburg  Dec. 
22,  1694;  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg;  travelled  in 
Belgium  and  England ;  was  appointed  rector  in  Wismar  in 
1723,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  H.amburg  in  1727.  D.  Mar.  1,  1765.  Au- 
thor of  the  famous  Wolfenbilttelschen  Frarjmente,  which 
Leasing  published  in  1777. 

Rein'deer  [Icelandic,  hreindyr],  Tarandus  rangifer,  a 
species  of  the  family  Ccrvid.-e.  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  form  is  clumsier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  deer :  the  nose  broad,  covered  with  hair,  and 
without  a  naked  muffle;  antlers  are  developed  by  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male:  these  are  very  unsymmetrical, 
those  of  one  side  being  mm-e  developed  than  those  of  the 
other,  and  are  provided  with  an  antero-basal  snag,  which 
is  palmated  at  the  end ;  the  hoofs  are  spreading  and 
adapted  for  progression  over  the  snow  ;  the  young  is  uni- 
formly colored,  as  in  the  adult,  and  not  spotted,  .as  in  the 
young  of  most  deer.  In  the  Old  World,  especially  in  Lap- 
i.ind  and  some  parts  of  Siberia,  the  species  has  been  do- 
mesticated, and  is  raised  for  the  milk  aS'orded  by  the 
female  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  draught.  In  Lapland  it 
feeds  especially  upon  a  species  of  lichen.  In  the  (Jlacial 
epoch  the  species  extended  much  farther  S.  than  at  jires- 
ent,  remains  having  been  found  as  far  southward  as  Italy 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  States  in  North  America. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Rein'deer  Moss,  the  Cladonia  ranr/iferina,  a  lichen 
most  abundant  in  arctic  regions,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal winter  food  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  of  a  silvery-white 
color,  even  in  summer.  It  is  also  used  as  an  article  of 
human  food  after  having  been  boiled  in  reindeer's  milk. 
It  contains  the  nutritious  licheninc,  a  form  of  starch.  The 
reindeer  digs  it  from  beneath  the  snow  with  its  horns, 
nose,  and  feet.  It  abounds  in  damp  woods  under  ever- 
greens in  all  the  Atlantic  States  down  to  lat.  43°,  and 
along  the  mountains  much  farther  S. 

Rein'er  City,  v..  Porter  tp.,  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  on 
Summit  Branch  R.  R.     P.  116. 

Rein'liens  (Joseph  Hibert),  b.  at  Burtscheid,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mar.  1,  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  Bonn  ; 
took  holy  orders ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Breslau  in 
1857,  but  was  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Breslau  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement ;  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1873  by  the  Janscnist  bishop  of  De- 
venter,  and  acknowledged  by  the  German  government  as 
bisho])  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  He  wrote  Papst  und 
Papstthntne,  Ueber  piipstliche  Vufehlbarkcit  (1870),  Vie 
piipslliche  Decrete  rum  IS.  Juli,  1S7J  (1871),  etc. 

Reis'siger  (Karl  Gottlieb),  b.  at  Belzig,  near  Wit- 
tenberg, Jan.  31,  1798:  educated  at  Lcipsic;  studied  music 
.at  Vienna,  Munich,  and  in  Italy;  appointed  director  of 
music  in  1826,  subsequently  ehapel-niaster  at  Dresden, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  7,  1859.  Several  of  his  operas,  Adtle 
de  Fair,  Her  Schlffbruch  dcr  Medusa,  and  especially  his 
melodrama  Yelva,  were  received  with  applause ;  his  songs 
and  his  or.atorio  Darid,  are  more  widely  known.  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  leaders  of  his  time. 
Reis'terstown,  p.-v.,  B.altimore  co..  Md.  P.  479. 
Relaps'ing  [Lat.  relahi,  rrlapsns.  "to  fall  back''] 
Fev'er,  .also  known  as  Famine  Fever,  and,  techni- 
cally, as  Febris  Recurrens.  Its  nature  is  undeter- 
mined— by  some  reg.arded  as  a  form  of  typhus,  by  others 
as  due  to'  malaria.  It  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  some 
years,  and  then  during  seasons  of  privation  and  insa- 
lubrity, attacking  ohieflj  the  lower  classes,  ill  fed  and 
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housed.  It  has  been  so  prevalent  in  crowded  communi- 
ties, as  Liverpool,  as  to  he  regarded  an  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious disease,  but  careful  study  connects  it  with  dietetic 
and  telluric  causes,  prevailing  in  the  form  of  a  non-con- 
tagious endemic.  Its  formative  or  incubating  stage  is 
from  four  to  ten  days:  rarely  it  is  spontaneous  in  its  de- 
velopment. Its  onset  is  sudden  ;  the  patient,  having  been 
perfectly  well  at  the  time,  is  able  to  ti.v  the  e.vact  time  of 
the  attack.  It  begins  with  an  abrupt  and  severe  rigor,  or 
chill  with  nervous  tremor,  and  immediate  sense  of  e.vtrcme 
weakness.  There  is  sharp  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs;  then  follow  Hushed  face,  thirst,  dry 
tongue,  high  ]iulsc,  and  a  steady  ascent  of  body  heat.  The 
facial  expression  and  temperature  are  characteristic.  The 
mind  is  unailcctcd,  and  the  conscious  face,  with  the  sunken 
but  clear  and  full  eyes,  wears  a  pitiable,  helpless,  ai)peal- 
ing  look.  The  complexion  has  a  bronzed  hue,  and  may  be 
slightly  jaundiced.  The  temperature  steadily  ascends  dur- 
ing four  or  five  days  to  105°,  10(;°,  107°,  10S°  F.— an  un- 
usual fever  heat  unaccompanied  by  brain  symptoms  or 
danger  of  death.  Physical  examination  may  detect  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  the  urine  may  contain 
not  only  albumen  ami  urea  in  excess,  but  blood  and  casts  ' 
indicative  of  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  The  fever 
and  extreme  depression  last  from  five  to  seven  days.  when, 
with  some  critical  evacuation,  as  profuse  perspiration,  diar- 
rhoea, or  urination,  a  sudden  abatement  and  rapid  con-  | 
valesccnce  sets  in.  Apjietite  and  strength  are  sioudy  re-  J 
turning,  and  the  invalid  is  about,  when,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  from  tlie  first  attjick,  he  is  seized  by  a  sccontl  or  relapse 
resembling  the  first.  Very  rarely,  a  third,  fourth,  and  even 
a  fifth  relapse,  occurs.  Relapsing  fever,  however  severe, 
is  rarely  fatal.  During  the  epidemic  in  New  York  the 
cases  were  in  the  general  hospitals  with  other  patients, 
and  no  evidence  of  contagion  followed.  Tlie  treatment 
during  the  active  perioil  is  essentially  antiphlogistic  and 
expectant — cooling  drinks,  gentle  saline  laxatives,  spong- 
ing, light  diet:  during  convalescence,  free  use  of  concen- 
trated liquiil  diet,  tonics,  especially  liberal  use  of  quinine 
and  brandy. 
E.  Dauwin  Ihnsox,  Jr.    Revised  bv  WiLLAnn  Parker. 

Rel'ative  Rank,  of  oflicers  in  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  U.  S.  ■ 

Army.  Navy, 

General Admir;d. 

Lieutenant-general Vice-admiral. 

Major-general Uear-admiral. 

Brigadier-general (:oiunu)dore. 

Colonel Caiilaiii. 

Lieutenant-colonel Comuiander. 

Major Lieutenant-commander. 

Captain Lieutenant. 

First  lieutenant Master. 

Second  lieutenant Ensign. 

The  oflicers  of  the  marine  corps  are  of  rank  corresponding 
to  that  of  those  of  the  same  titles  in  the  army. 

Release',  in  law.  This  is  either  the  act  of  giving  up 
a  claim  or  right  to  the  ])erson  .against  whom  the  claim  or 
right  exists,  or  the  relinquishment  of  an  interest  i>r  right 
to  one  who  has  possession  of  property  or  some  estate  in  it. 
It  may  be  considered  under  two  general  rlivisions:  I.  As 
to  the  surrender  of  a  mere  right  of  action  in  the  law  of  eon- 
tracts  or  toi-^:  11.  As  applicable  to  the  law  of  real  estate. 

I.  .\  release  of  a  mere  right  of  action  ui:iy  take  place 
by  cxjircss  words  or  by  o])eration  of  law.  The  rules  of 
law  require  a  consideration  (sec  CoxsTnKitATioN )  for  a  re- 
lease of  this  variety.  This  rule  may  bo  satisfied  without 
any  actual  consideration  by  executing  a  written  instru- 
ment under  seal,  since  that  mode  of  execution  precludes 
all  inquiry  into  tlio  consideration.  Much  stress  is  laid  by 
law-writcis  on  the  use  of  p;irticular  words  where  the  design 
is  to  ac<iuit  the  releasee  wholly  from  any  obligation  to  tbo 
releasor.  The  word  *'  claims  "  is  recommended  by  Lord 
Coke  as  being  as  comprehensive  ft  term  as  can  bo  em- 
ployeil.  The  word  "  demands  "  is  one  of  significance,  and 
nuiy  usefully  bo  selected.  The  courts  construe  ft  release 
with  reference  to  its  purpose,  and  though  words  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  may  be  used,  they  will  be  confined  in  their  ef- 
fect to  the  true  sc(q>c  and  object  of  (he  transftction.  It  is 
quite  cotnmcjn  to  commence  an  instrument  of  release  with 
a  recital  setting  forth  the  specific  result  to  be  ftecomplisbcd. 
If  in  such  ft  case  words  of  a  general  nature  follo>»,  their 
meaning  will  bo  restricted  to  the  specific  intent  of  the 
parties,  as  shown  in  the  recital,  .\  release  by  operftticm  of 
law  is  one  where,  without  any  express  design  to  ilischargo 
a  claim,  ft  pftrtv  has  so  conilncled  himself  thai  it  is  in  iiiunt 
of  law  dcenicil  to  be  extinguished.  An  illustration  is  found 
in  the  case  where  a  creditor  releases  one  of  two  joint  debt- 
ors. The  ordinary  consequenco  of  such  un  act  would  be 
to  release  the  other. 

II.  The  subject  of  relea.«o  is  of  much  importance  in  re- 
spect to  the  law  of  real  cstato.     Uoloftscs  Inivo  been  ar- 


ranged by  Iftw-nrriters  into  five  classes:  (I)  where  they 
pass  an  estate,  (2)  where  they  pass  a  right,  (3)  where  Ihey 
operate  by  way  of  enlargement  of  nn  vslutc,  (4)  ca«cs  of 
extinguishment.  10)  cases  occurring  by  way  of  feoffment 
and  entry.  Kach  of  these  cases  will  be  best  uadcrstjud 
by  an  illustratium 

(1)  This  ease  is  illustrated  by  that  of  a  convcyane 
from  one  joint  tenant  to  another.  (.<ce  Joint  Tkxax  v.) 
As  each  joint  tenant  in  contemplation  of  law  owns  the 
whole  estate,  n  conveyance  by  bis  co-tenant  prevent"  the 
operation  of  the  rule  of  survivorship,  and  gives  the  grantee 
the  entire  estate.  The  word  "  heirs"  need  not  bo  used  in 
this  case,  though  it  is  indispensable  in  the  ubsvnec  of  a 
statute  in  other  cases  to  convey  a  fee. 

(2)  This  consists  in  passing  u  right  to  one  who  has  a 
tlefeasible  estate.  Thus,  if  an  owner  is  disseised  (see  iMs- 
SEIZIN),  and  his  estate  divested  so  that  ho  has  only  remain- 
ing a  right  to  sue,  he  may  release  this  right,  and  the  dis- 
seisor would  thus  become  absolute  owner  in  fee. 

(3)  Release  by  enlargement  is  exhibited  in  a  case  whcro 
ft  landlord  gives  up  to  a  tenant  in  possession  his  own  or 
so-called  reversionary  interest.  In  this  case  there  is  nn 
existing  relation  between  the  parties  known  n«  "privity," 
an<l  the  tenant  must  have  nn  estate  in  the  land  which  is 
susceptible  of  being  enlarged. 

(4)  Instances  of  a  release  by  way  of  cxtingiiii'hmenl  nn 
of  an  easement  (see  Kvsement),  such  as  u  right  i>f  way 
released  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  of  a  rent  cimrged  upon 
it  relinquished  to  the  owner.  These  are  incorporeal  rights 
belonging  to  one  person  and  exercised  over  the  land  'd' 
another,  and  are  capable  of  being  extinguished  by  this 
form  of  release. 

(5)  .\n  instance  under  this  head  is  that  of  one  of  two  or 
more  disseisors  receiving  a  release  by  the  rightful  owner 
of  his  claim.  In  this  case  he  becomes  owner  in  fee  to  lbs 
exclusion  of  his  companion. 

It  is  common  in  this  country  in  all  of  these  cases  tu 
make  use  of  an  or<linary  deed,  either  with  or  without  eov  - 
onants  as  the  parties  may  prefer.  If  no  covenants  are  in- 
troduced, the  instrument  becomes  a  mere  quit-claim  deed 
or  simple  release.  It  is  usual  in  a  release  of  ft  wife's  cbiiiii 
of  dower  to  require  a  private  examination  bi'fore  ft  magis- 
trate or  other  othcial  person,  separate  and  apart  from  her 
husband,  whereby  she  ucknoivlcilges  that  she  executes  ihu 
conveyance  freely  and  without  fear  or  compulsion  of  her 
husband.  The  officer  makes  a  record  of  the  ncknowle.lg- 
ment,  which  must  comply  with  a  prcseribeil  form.  Thi* 
release  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  favor  of  some  one  having 
an  interest  in  the  land—.-. ;/.  the  grantee  of  the  husband — 
and  he  sh(uibl  unite  with  tbo  wife.  A  release  cannot  be 
made  to  the  husband.  However,  an  agreement  can  bo 
made  before  nmrriage  creating  a  jointure  (see  JoiNii  Hri. 
which  will  preclude  a  woman  uller  innrriago  from  claiwinK 
dower.  Those  technical  rules  do  not  apply  to  a  widow,  and 
she  can  mako  a  release  of  her  rights  to  dower  In'fore  it  is 
set  apart  to  her  by  the  modes  usually  odopted  in  convey- 
ances. In  determining  whether  a  transaction  aluounls  to 
a  release,  reference  need  only  be  hud  to  its  efTecl,  nml  the 
olftssifieations  above  given  ore  only  useful  from  Ihut  piiiul 
of  view.  T.  W.  DwioUT. 

RcliR'ion  [Lnl.  rrliiilo],  in  the  widest  reach  of  tbo 
word,  compichcn.ls  all  frames  of  feeling,  all  f..rms  of  faith 
and  acts  of  worship,  to  which  man  is  impelled  by  bis  fcar« 
or  drawn  by  his  hopes  toward  Miperhuman  iM-ing"  an.l 
powers  or  their  visible  representatives.  It  originates  lu 
Lis  nature  and  circumstances,  ami  is  as  early  in  it'  muni 
festalions,  as  constant  in  its  character,  os  uni>er.»al  in  its 
influence,  as  any  senliineiit  or  principle  of  action  mark- 
ing the  history  of  man.  Womler.  born  of  ignorance,  fear. 
and  weakness  unite  to  produce  veneration.     The  .enw  of 

dependence,  the  nwe  of  power,  tl uri.-  •■ 

whom  eflccts  suggest  cau"c«.  the  play  <.l  r 
ral  to  man— above  all.  the  suggc-looi  ol    ; 
spirits  greater  than  his  own  to  a  being  wb..  1. 
to  be  n  spirit.— these  are  suflicicnl  I"  occount  I 

nil  phenomena  of  man's  religion.  biM..rT.     "wi ■■    ■■ 

ture,  with  her  illimilahlo  sky.  her  .un  and  m.M.n.  planrl. 

and  stars,  her  oceuii.  and  mountain.,  her  dark  forff  f.iM 

of  weird  voice.,  her  mon.lers  of  tea  and  land  witb  i 

roar  anrl  hiss— cBrlhqimkcs.  rolcanooa,  cclip«c.,  foui 

springing  up  in  b 

and  cataract*,  tip 

tbe.c  from   the    i  i 

forced  uiion  him  a  laiih  in  ri-«ii>e.  m- 

or  superhuman  beings  and  power.,  evil  > 

and  angel",  for  whom  be  hii- 

n  ciiwerllig  dread,  and   an   n" 

their  favor  or  their  merry.     ' 

nnt  permanrnt  foetor  in  r«li|ti"ii.  . 

the  infuncv  of  the  •enllineni.     Thi-  • 

by  moJorii  ourloiHy  umlor  new  com... 
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has  laid  open  as  contemporaneous  facts  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  races  and  tribes  at  ditferent  stsio^es  of  development, 
answering  generally  to  wliat  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  successive  stages  of  the  race  in  its  natural  religious 
history,  so  that  anthropologists  are  not  left  wholly  to  in- 
ferences from  imagined  conditions  to  imagined  results  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  study  of  comparative 
religion  goes  on  now  as  the  study  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy goes  on — not  by  guess  and  hypothesis,  but  by  direct 
inquiry  into  positive  facts  lying  open  to  competent  scholars 
willing  to  take  the  pains  to  observe  them.  It  is  affirmed, 
as  a  part  of  this  testimony,  that  tribes  have  been  found 
among  the  lowest  of  known  survivals  of  savage  humanity 
in  which  religion  either  as  a  sentiment  or  as  a  custom  is 
unknown.  If  the  reported  fact  were  verified,  it  #huld  af- 
ford one  of  the  strongest  cases  in  which  the  exception 
jiroves  the  rule.  Yet,  as  we  not  seldom  find  in  the  midst 
of  the  more  advanced  civilization  not  only  individuals,  but 
families  and  even  neighborhoods,  where  l>oth  superstition 
and  religion  have  ceased  to  have  any  apparent  existence, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  tribes  may  have  existed,  or 
may  still  exist,  so  nearly  brutal  in  their  habits  and  feelings 
as  to  be  below  the  influence  of  either  hopes  or  fears  drawn 
from  the  inward  nature  or  the  usual  and  characteristic 
ideas  and  tendencies  of  humanity.  W<^  mainly  study  lan- 
guage not  in  the  brogues  and  gibberish  of  tribes  isolated 
and  left  behind,  but  in  the  tongues  of  historical  peoples 
who  have  inherited  the  language  of  ancestors  that  have 
been  in  the  line  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  human 
progress,  if  not  a  ])art  of  the  main  stream.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  religion  that  from  a  very  low,  if  not  the  lowest, 
stage  of  known  and  recorded  history,  it  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic experience:  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  man 
should  advance  many  steps  beyond  the  more  intelligent 
brutes  without  developing  a  sentiment  of  religion  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  sentiment  has  grown  with  the  growth 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  his  more  strictly 
human  faculties.  It  covers  a  space  in  mrtn's  history  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  interest.  Religious  prepos- 
sessions and  customs  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
coherency  of  tribes  and  nations — have  influenced  man's 
choice  of  and  submission  ti  rulers,  largely  shaped  his  so- 
cial and  domestic  customs,  been  his  first  impulse  to  the 
careful  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  his  leading 
inspiration  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  endeavors  of  art. 
The  path  of  the  world's  progress  is  retraoeable  to  ante- 
historic  times  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  shrines,  and  altars. 
Religion  offers  a  clue — which  is  only  exceeded  in  interest 
by  that  of  language,  itself  a  history  of  vcligion=^into  the 
dee))cst  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  past.  A  comparison 
of  tlie  mythology  of  ancient  peoples  develops  the  evidence 
of  an  extraordinary  sameness  in  the  religious  needs  and 
religious  customs  of  humanity,  due  in  part  to  like  causes 
and  conditions  jjroducing  like  effects:  in  part  to  survivals 
of  early  common  traditions  among  widely-scattered  peo- 
ples with  some  portion  of  their  past  in  common  :  in  part 
to  conquest  or  invasion  of  weaker  by  stronger  races,  or 
more  commonly  of  violent  hordes  occupving  the  country 
of  races  of  more  advanced  thoxight  and  nicer  feelings,  who 
have  conquered  their  conquerors  by  communicating  their 
laws,  customs,  and  faith  to  those  who  had  taken  away  their 
political  independence. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  era  is  the  adop- 
tion among  all  leaders  of  science  and  thought  of  the  idea 
of  unity  in  human  fortunes  and  interests.  The  bound- 
aries between  ancient  and  modern  history,  or  the  classical 
and  the  romantic  in  literature  and  art.  are  nearly  oblite- 
rateil.  One  key,  a  common  human  nature  in  a  common 
surrounding  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  influences,  is  aj)- 
]died  to  all  ages  and  races,  and  has  opened  gates  that  were 
thought  jjcrmanently  closed.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been 
more  humane  and  helpful  to  the  race  than  the  falling  of 
the  fences  that  long  separated  religions  from  each  other  as 
having  no  common  root  and  no  common  sap.  In  place  of 
superstitions  we  now  have  mythologies:  for  /V(/«e  religions 
we  now  have  imperfect  developments  of  a  common  senti- 
ment of  religion;  and  the  most  advanced  have,  with  the 
most  backward,  a  more  or  less  complete  sense  of  the  pro- 
visional or  partial  character  of  their  forms  of  faith  and 
worship.  AVith  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  some 
religions  over  others,  when  measured  by  a  sense  of  the 
highest  wants  of  man  yet  known  to  us  and  of  the  best 
civilization  yet  reached,  there  is  an  equal  sense  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  providential  law  which  has  accommodated 
religions,  sentiments,  and  customs  to  the  needs  and  capa- 
cities of  different  races  and  different  regions,  and  a  pause 
in  the  indiscriminate  desire  to  force  even  better  religions 
upon  peoples  who  have  not  through  commerce  and  culture 
yet  reached  a  level  on  which  they  can  advantageously  be 
seen  and  felt.  Thus.  Christian  missionaries  have  adopted 
commercial,  educational,  and  social  instrumentalities  as 


necessary  preliminaries  for  the  successful  teaching  of  their 
faith,  and  with  much  advantage  to  their  cause. 

To  admit  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  an  original,  a 
universal,  or  a  characteristic  experience  of  humanity  is  to 
confess  its  vast  importance  and  essential  beneficence:  but 
it  is  unscientific  to  assume  that  it  is  any  less  liable  to 
abuse,  exaggeration,  or  perversion  than  any  other  great 
sentiment  or  passion  of  the  race.  In  proportion  to  their 
significance  and  indispensableness,  human  feelings  are 
liable  to  be  turned  against  the  interests  they  are  ultimately 
designed  to  nourish.  If  religion  has  been  the  nurse  of 
imagination,  the  fountain  of  poetry,  the  cement  of  nation- 
alities, the  spur  of  spiritual  speculation,  the  anchor  within 
the  veil  which  has  held  the  vessel  of  our  common  fortunes 
with  its  head  toward  an  unseen  futurity,  it  has  been  also 
the  fountain  of  debasing  terrors,  devastating  hatreds,  obsti- 
nate prejudices,  paralyzing  fatalism,  narcotic  dreams,  and 
delirious  fancies.  Like  the  imagination,  without  which  it 
cannot  exist — the  power  by  which  man  makes  the  future 
present  and  realizes  the  iinseen.  the  most  creative  of  hu- 
man endowments,  and  the  most  prophetic  among  the  ele- 
ments of  reason — religion  is  equally  capable  of  illumi- 
nating the  understanding  or  clouding  its  light;  of  stim- 
ulating the  conscience  or  of  inflaming  it  ;  of  making  the 
passions  its  useful  servants  or  its  mischievous  emi.ssaries. 
Like  the  beneficent  sun,  which  draws  pestiferous  mias- 
mas from  the  swamp  and  fruits  and  flowers  from  the 
drained  hillsides,  religion  is  wholesome  or  noxious  in  its 
influence  according  to  the  condition  of  the  other  faculties 
an<l  the  proportion  in  which  other  elements  are  present 
and  operative  in  those  whom  it  visits.  The  uneanrlid 
eft'ort  to  escape  this  testimony  of  history  by  making  a  dis- 
tinction among  religions,  as  if  a  single  one  had  any  ex- 
emption from  the  rule,  is  now  very  generally  abandoned. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  chief  religions  of  the  world  which 
has  not  been  found  capable  of  sustaining  or  producing 
samples  of  exalteil  forms  of  human  character,  or  of  being 
either  perverted  or  xised  to  justify  the  fiercest  cruelties,  the 
most  abject  debasements,  and  the  most  injurious  passions. 
It  is  now  plain  that  religion  is  elevating  or  debasing,  in- 
spiring or  intoxicating,  favorable  to  real  progress  or  re- 
tarding to  it,  according  as  it  unites  itself  with  other  ele- 
ments— with  knowledge  or  ignorance,  truth  or  falsehood, 
self-control  or  self-abandonment,  civilization  or  barbarism, 
peaceful  habits  or  warlike  propensities,  coarse  tastes  and 
brutal  customs  or  refined  feelings  and  softened  manners. 
No  form  of  religion,  however  primitive  and  crude  in  its 
original  beginning,  has  ever  failed  to  be  interpreted  and 
used  for  wholesome  purposes  when  it  has  fallen  into  cul- 
tivated hands;  and  no  form  of  religion,  however  pure  and 
lofty  its  source,  has  ever  failed  to  be  corrupted  and  made 
tributary  to  lust,  rapine,  and  ambition  when  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  self-seeking. 
Polytheism  in  all  its  varied  shapes  seems  the  necessary 
form  of  earlier  religion.  Pure  theism,  scientifically  speak- 
ing, is  as  impossible  a  beginning  in  religions  as  monarchy 
in  government  among  scattered  tribes,  each  with  its  own 
chief.  As  families  were  successively  lost  in  tribes  and 
f/eiites.  and  these  in  the  f/aii  or  shire,  and  these  again  in 
the  little  kingdoms  which  were  finally  absorbed  into  great 
nations  under  a  common  government,  so,  inevitably,  the 
imagined  gods  of  the  groves  or  caves  or  fountlains,  and  of 
the  separate  interests  and  pursuits  of  earlier  humanity, 
lessened  or  lost  their  places  .as  men  by  acquaintance  ami 
comparison  took  more  comprehensive  views  of  s|>ace  and 
events,  saw  better  the  connections  of  things,  felt  more  the 
force  of  common  laws  and  a  common  nature,  and  observed 
more  order  and  less  caprice  in  the  seasons  and  the  elements. 

The  independent  development  of  social  or  personal  mor- 
ality has  had  a  great  influence  on  religion.  The  religious 
and  the  moral  sentiments  have  neighboring  but  independent 
roots.  It  is  not  respect  for  right,  nor  a  sense  of  justice,  nor 
a  love  of  excellence  that  first  starts  religion,  but  awe  of 
power,  the  fascination  of  mystery,  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known, and  the  indulgence  of  a  terrified  but  exalted  fancy. 
The  conscience,  now  scientifically  regarded  as  the  lenst- 
suspected  witness  for  the  existence  of  a  future  life  and  of  a 
personal  God,  was  not  the  original  guide  to  faith  in  the  in- 
visible. It  was  more  the  fear  of  ]iowcr  than  the  sensC'of 
wrong  or  the  suggestion  of  an  arbiter  of  duty.  But  what- 
ever feeble  function  Conscience  may  have  had  in  the  early 
history  of  religion,  her  power  in  shaping  and  purifying 
faith  and  improving  the  form  of  religion  cannot  well  be  ex- 
aggerated. Nor  can  the  power  of  purified  and  enlightened 
religion  in  improving  morals  be  any  more  easily  overstated. 
Positive  religions  must  probably  be  rated  in  value  by  the 
declining  proportion  which  the  purely  religious  impulse  of 
worship,  dread,  and  awe  bears  to  the  less  strictly  religious 
element  of  moral  obligation,  the  love  of  justice,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  personal  purity.  So  long  as  the  gods 
or  the  supreme  god  were  considered  as  free  from  the  obli- 
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gatioii  of  justice,  truth,  purity,  and  were  chartered  liber- 
tines in  caprice,  it  is  difficult  Id  sec  how  social  or  personal 
morality  could  have  derived  any  strength  or  encourage- 
ment, any  sanctity  or  support,  from  their  worship;  alid 
until  morality  had  deveh)ped  itself  in  human  experience, 
in  its  tendency  to  produce  self-respect,  i)eace.  and  order  in 
society,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  jiurc  conception  of 
the  gods  or  the  chief  divinity  could  have  been  possible  to 
humanity.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
man  that  faith  and  morals  have  independent  roots  in  his 
nature,  and  each  original  and  iicrmauent  resources  of 
power.  It  is  not  always  that  the  most  religious  have  been 
the  most  moral,  or  the  most  nioi-al  the  most  relii'ious,  for 
morality  and  religion  are  in  a  manner  rivals,  as  well  as 
allies,  and  each  tends  to  hold  its  separate  court  and  main- 
tain its  own  sovereignly.  It  is,  however,  in  the  struggle 
of  these  two  inilc]ieudcnt  factors  that  the  liucst  powers  of 
both  are  dcvclopcil,  morality  purifying  faitli.and  faith  ex- 
alting morality.  Each  has  its  own  danger — one,  the  tendency 
to  use  only  its  wings;  the  other,  only  its  feet.  Together 
they  walk  the  earth  or  soar  into  the  skies.  The  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  most  .advanced  humanity  come  at  last 
to  ])ass  only  as  hints  and  suggesticjus  of  the  holiness  and 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  goils,  wliile  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  thus  attained  rebuke  and  exalt  the  practical  actual 
morals  of  society  and  its  purest  leaders.  p 

The  vast  function  of  personal  genius,  religious  and  moral, 
independently  of  all  disputes  about  inspired  men  and  in- 
spired loun  Icrs  of  religions — a  topic  on  which  in  an  article 
on  religion  in  its  universal  form  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
dogmatize — is  now  generally  recognized.  That  individual 
men  and  women  have  had  here  and  there,  by  birth  and 
original  (Mmstitution  or  by  sjiecial  inspiration,  a  genius  for 
religion  beyond  their  times  ami  above  their  circumstances, 
and  have  been  able  to  comnmml  the  loverence  and  faith  of 
disciples  and  to  lift  up  by  their  own  single  souls  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  generation  or  race  to  which  they  belong,  is 
certain.  Excepting  Brahinanism  there  is  no  great  religion 
which  has  not  had  a  personal  founder. 

I^^cicntifically  speaking,  the  prospects  of  a  universal  re- 
ligion are  much  increased  by  tlie  discernment  of  the  com- 
mon bond  among  all  religions  and  the  recognition  of  the 
basis  of  a  common  nature  and  common  tcnilencies;  for 
what  has  been  taken  up  or  imagine  1,  not  in  caprice  or  by 
accident,  but  in  the  interest  of  Imman  wants  and  needs, 
may  again  be  laid  down  under  an  improved  sense  of  these 
needs  and  w.aiits  when  man  is  put  into  possession  of  the 
means  of  a  better  su])|dy.  ,So  bmg  as  religions  were  con- 
sid(%.'d  c:ipable  of  chissification  only  into  true  and  false. 
di\inc  and  human,  notiung  was  possible  but  a  onflict  be- 
tween tliem — a  surrender  on  one  part,  a  victory  im  the 
other.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  method  of  progress 
among  the  sects  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  They  do  not 
eonijucr  each  other,  but  coalesce  by  a  perception  and  adop- 
tion of  what  is  good  and  helpful  in  each  otiier's  thought  or 
ex}>erience:  by  meeting  at  points  common  to  all,  or  by  a 
common  advance,  or  by  uniting  higher  up  than  the  plains 
on  which  their  old  battles  were  fought;  and  their  method 
seems  to  be  the  type  of  the  method  likely  to  be  pursued  by 
the  religions  of  the  globe  in  their  teudencies  toward  unity. 
As  civilization  seems  to  be  slowly  returning  In  the  long- 
stationary  seats  of  its  earliest  a])pearanco,  so  it  is  indicated 
that  the  religii>n  of  the  more  civilize. 1  jiortions  of  the  race 
will  return,  perhaps  to  fwnl  unexpected  allies  and  increased 
breadth  and  power,  to  the  regions  near  where  it  started. 
Other  things  being  cr|ual,  the  sceptre  of  power  and  inllu- 
cnce  in  the  world  lias  never  gone  \Vith  tpnintity,  but  always 
with  ([uaiit.y.  It  is  not  Chinese  myriads  that  threaten 
universal  empire,  but  the  sway  of  tho  few  smaller  nations 
that  have  understood  and  concpiered  tho  element;il  forces 
of  nature  and  made  living  literature  and  high  civilization. 
It  is  in  vain  to  oll'set  the  prospects  id'  the  ultimate  spread 
of  a  religion  wdiiith  has  won  the  love  and  trust  of  all  highly- 
civilized  peoples — though  its  roll  may  now  contain  less 
than  a  ([uarter  of  tho  population  of  tho  globe — with  the 
dead  weight  of  tho  religions  which  still  ludrl  so  vast  a  nm- 
jority  in  the  elVete  or  less  energetic  or  unprogressive  re- 
gions of  the  earth's  ]iopulalions.  Apart  from  all  super- 
natural assistance,  Christianity,  by  the  necessity  of  its  mure 
comprehensive,  humane,  and  practical  character  :  its  power 
to  assimilate  social  and  political  experience ;  its  singular 
indcjiendence  of  race.  plac'C.  and  lime  :  its  hold  on  the  past, 
its  grasp  on  the  future:  the  beauty  and  eloi|uencc  and  his- 
torical value  of  its  records;  its  survival  and  jiueilication 
of  the  strifes  it  has  engendered,  and  its  exceptional  power 
to  prolit  by  its  most  trying  experiences;  the  key  it  olfnrs 
to  the  signilicanco  of  other  religions,  and  the  hospitalily 
with  which  it  receives  what  survives  their  wreck  ;  its  iden- 
tilieation  with  a  civilization  thai  is  steadily  elniming  the 
whole  world  for  its  area,— by  all  these  signu  ami  claims 
Christianitv  shows  itself  to  have  the  only  fair  chance  ever 


yet  possessed  by  any  faith  of  becoming  the  religion  of  oni- 
vcrsal  humanity. 

The  several  modes  of  religious  belief  and  Korvhiu  «ro 
treated  in  this  work  under  their  appropriate  beads.  Wo 
aild  for  convenience  a  tabular  view  of  the  adherents  of  the 
principal  religions,  reckoning  the  whole  iioiiulatiun  (ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Schcm): 

Population  of  the  .•!"   • 1,3.10 'Jfln nno 

(Jreek  Ctiundi „ *.*.y.'.".'.!'.  '  eaiis'TuO 

Six  otlor  llrieiital  churclies ...".'......       r.  '.oiV  i>() 

Roman  Cailiolics Ift'i'oooiAl 

rrotestants 9;  |-{9(|^) 

Mohammedans .■.".".■"."   irrfi/iiioiiOQ 

Booddhisis sio.iin.) iKni 

Dther  .\siatie  religionists jGormniiriO 

yagans aoo.non.cioo 

J''"'* li.nuo.inii) 

„     ,.      .  II.  W.  llKI  IJ.WS. 

Keligiuiis  .\incndin«-nt  to  the  Cuniiliiulion  of 

the  L.  S.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  Coll^tltulion 
of  the  V.  ,S.  contains  no  aeknowleilgmehi  of  (iod  as  the 
iiltimate  .Source  of  all  legitimate  civil  authority,  nor  of  the 
i^criptures  as  the  supreme  rule  of  national  coiiduel.  nur  of 
the  Lord  .Icsus  Christ  as  (iovernor  among  the  nations.  A 
consi<ierable  number  of  Christian  1  itiiens  huveulwavs  con- 
siilcrcd  this  omission  a  prime  deleel  in  our  otherw'i.c  ad- 
mirable national  charter,  and  at  least  one  entire  religioin 
denomination — the  Kefornied  Presbyterian — has  for  this 
reason  refused  to  incorporate  with  the  governmenL  To 
rcuicily  this  .kfcet  is  the  avowed  id.ject  of  the  ■•  Keligiou« 
.\iiienilTiu-nt  "or,"  Christian  Amen.lnient"  (or.as  it  is  now 
more  broa.lly  designated,  the  '-.National  Iteform  ")  nu'vc- 
ment.  Its  purpose,  suniinarily  staled,  is  to  secure  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  shall  be  an  aiipropriatc 
recognition  of  (Joil.  nnil  at  the  same  time  furnisii  a  con.-ti- 
tutional  guaranty  for  the  .existing  religi.uis  eleiiHiits  ..f 
our  national  life.  The  adv.ieates  of  this  noivement  disavow 
all  desire  or  intention  of  uniting  Church  and  Stale  ;  indeed, 
they  arc  among  the  most  strenuous  opiiosers  of  such  a 
union.  They  maintain  that  the  propusetl  reform  \6  fo  en- 
tirely unscetarian,  of  so  broad  and  catholic  n  character, 
and  that  the  pri»posed  amehdnient  so  accurately  defines 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  (lod,  as  to  priHilude  the  iiossi- 
bility  of  a  union  of  Church  and  .^late  so  long  ns  it  fliould 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution.  This  mr.ie- 
ment  being  the  determineil  loo  of  "secularism"  in  nil  its 
protean  forms,  assumes  a  proftjundly  interesting  and  prac- 
tical aspect  as  the  ilcfcnder  of  all  the  religious  eleuuiit>  of 
our  national  life,  now  so  ojienly  and  persistently  a^-ailetl. 
It  takes  a  determined  stand  in  favor  of  the  Christian  .-^ab- 
batli,  the  eiiildoymeiit  (d"  chaplains  in  Congress,  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  public  institutions,  the  ointinuance  of  the 
oath  as  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  iiiain- 
tenanco  of  the  "  Bible  in  the  public  schools,"  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  law  of  Christian  marriage,  the  appointment  of 
days  of  fasting  and  tllaiiksgi\  iiig  uinler  appropriate  eir- 
culiistances,  etc.  The  atlvocates  of  this  ameiidment  ask 
nothing  new;  only  the  preservation  of  that  nliieh  already 
exists.  "  We  propose  the  adoption  of  no  new  principles 
and  no  radii'al  change  of  ciistonis.  We  propose  only  to 
recognizeas  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  national  written 
Constitution  that  which  has  been  a  iini\  ersally-reC'ignited 
principle  of  national  life  from  the  first.  We  aiiii  n<>t  at 
change,  but  at  conservation.  We  want  to  preM-r\  e  tliT'Oiu'li 
all  coming  time,  ami  consistently  carry  out  in  all  ilepart- 
ments  of  law.  the  hitherto  universally-admitlt'l  f.ict  that 
Christianity  is  an  element  in  tlioeoiiiuion  law  of  the  land." 

(.V/irrr/l  .;/' (Ac  llrr.  A.  A.  Il-lijr,  V.   V.,  br/lin  lit  I'ilUkmfJ 

A'litioimf  Coin'fHtioii  o/*  MT.^.  I 

/tuinniin  tiif'ttrriiiij  t/if  Aniriiilmriil. — N' 
does  aiiioiig  its  atlvoeates  many  of  lh> 
thinkers  of  tho  country,  this  reform  iiiov,  1 
fundamental  ])rinciples.  and  urged  by  n' 
fntni  e\'ery  department  of  Ininiati  tluotglil 
the  science  of  go^eriimelit.  ,\  brief  outline  ul  Iht  .u^u 
iiieni  is  all  that  can  here  be  atteinpti>d, 

1.  tioverniuent  is  a  divine  and  not  »  Mi<"-1>  I... !..»•.  .1. 
stitiitinn.     "There  is  no  power  but  of  !• 
that  boarcordaine<|of  Ijoil     Wh...   .vrr  |1 

tho  power,  resistelli  tli 

so  clearly  eiiuneiated  in  ^ 

with  the  ilcducliotis  id  1. 

unity,  an  organism,  not  an  oigmiiint 
eomiiiiscd  of  parts,  and  a-  lb.    r  p:>rt 

nliole,  the  iiali nisi  | 

itself.     The  same   <  ie» 

power  with  which  the  st..;-         ■■- 

power  claiming  and  eierci«ini5  fuprrmo  .i' 
a  certain  pnrtiim  "f  Ihe  rnttli.      Ilrrt-  it   1 
superior  llllle"<    it    be  find.       Il 
life  and  death.     Il  Iim-  the  11 
social  action    ■'    '■ 
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either  wholly  or  partially,  according  to  its  sovereign  pleas- 
ure, the  rights,  duties,  and  relations  of  all  human  beings 
within  its  territorial  sway;"  and  again,  "It  is,  however, 
enough  lor  u?  here  to  present  the  picture  of  an  omnipotent 
earthly  power,  a  power  of  life  and  death,  claiming  unlimited 
and  illimitable  control  over  millions  of  human  beings,  now 
existing,  over  generations  yet  unborn — determining,  in 
fact,  how  they  shall  be  burn.'*  {Essay,  by  Prof.  Tayler 
Lewis,  LL.D.,  read  before  the  convention  in  Cincinnati, 
1S72.)  It  is  urged  that  an  institution  wielding  a  power  so 
vast  must  be  amenable  to  the  higher  law  of  a  higher  power, 
and  that  this  should  find  expression  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution. 

II.  Philosophical  writers  on  the  science  of  government 
make  a  distinction  between  the  providential,  real,  and  vital 
constitution  and  the  verbal  or  written  constitution.  The 
former  is  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  and  that  which  gives 
it  validity  and  vitality.  The  written  constitution  should 
therefore  embrace  and  recognize  all  the  more  ])otent  ele- 
ments of  the  national  life.  But  among  these  elements,  in 
the  U.  S.,  Christianity  occupies  a  foremost  place.  It  per- 
vades and  permeates  our  institutions  :  it  is  the  preservative 
element,  the  inspiring  soul  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  has 
a  right  to  recognition  in  the  fundamental  law,  not  as  a 
compliment,  but  as  a  right,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact 
and  a  necessity. 

III.  It  is  maintained  that  the  V.  S.  is  a  Christian  nation 
— not  a  pagan  nation,  nor  a  Jlohammedan  nation,  nor  an 
infidel  nation,  nor  a  nation  indifferent  to  all  religions,  but 
a  Christian  nation.  In  proof  of  this  position  reference  is 
made  to  our  past  history,  as  well  as  to  the  present  admin- 
istration of  our  government.  ''The  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment always  has  been  connected  with  Christianity  as  it 
never  has  been  connected  with  any  other  religion  is  so 
patent  a  fact  of  history  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated.  The 
men  who  came  to  this  country  and  originally  settled  it 
were  for  the  most  part  Christians.  They  acknowledged 
Almighty  God  and  Christ  and  the  Bible.  The  Christian 
religion  was  the  religion  by  whose  teaching  they  sought  to 
regulate  all  their  affairs.  This  connection  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  administration  of  our  government  still  ex- 
ists. Christian  ministers  are  employed  by  the  government 
in  public  institutions  as  chaplains;  prayers  are  offered  in 
our  State  legislatures  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress;  the 
Bible  is  in  our  schools  and  the  oath  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice." (Rev.  D.  McAlister,  Address  at  the  N.  Y.  Conven- 
tion 1S73.) 

IV.  Neutrality  in  religion  on  the  part  of  the  government 
is  impossible.  It  mu?t  be  for  Christianity  or  against  it. 
"  Byron  puts  a  truth  in  Satan's  mouth  :  '  He  that  has  not 
bowed  to  God  has  bowed  to  me.'"  Professed  non-religion 
sooner  or  later  manifests  itself  as  irreligion.  Government 
is  brought  into  contact  with  religion  at  too  many  points  to 
admit  of  neutrality.  The  demand  of  secularism  for  the 
abolition  of  every  religious  feature  of  our  national  life 
demonstrates  the  utter  impossibility  of  neutrality.  The- 
istic  or  atheistic  the  nation  must  be  from  the  necessary 
conditions  of  its  existence. 

V.  Our  present  condition  necessitates  a  movement  of  this 
kind.  A'ast  numbers  of  persons  holding  secular,  infidel, 
and  socialistic  theories  of  government  have  come  to  us,  and 
are  disseminating  the  poispnous  leaven  of  their  principles ; 
political  corruption  of  the  most  appalling  character  per- 
vades almost  every  department  of  our  public  administra- 
tion;  the  great  question  of  education  is  before  the  nation 
as  it  never  has  been  before,  and  its  character  as  religious 
or  irreligious  must  soon  be  determined.  These  and  similar 
facts  demand  a  constitutional  guaranty  for  our  religious 
institutions. 

History  of  the  Movement. — At  a  large  meeting  for  prayer 
and  Christian  conference  held  in  the  town  of  Xenia,  0., 
Feb.  3,  1S6H,  and  composed  of  delegates  from  eleven  States, 
a  paper  embodying  most  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  movement  was  presented  by  John  Alexander,  Esq., 
and  favorably  considered.  An  association  was  subse- 
quently formed.  Various  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  first  general  convention  was 
held  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  27,  1S(U.  The  Christian 
Statesman,  the  special  organ  of  the  movement,  was  started 
in  1S67.  The  first  truly  national  convention  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  in  1870,  the  second  in  Philadelphia  in  1S71, 
third  at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  fourth  at  New  York  in  lS7.'i. 
The  fifth  was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  IS74,  and  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  series,  being  composed 
of  more  than  1000  delegates  from  most  of  the  States  in  the 
Union.  The  sixth  national  convention  will  be  held  in  June 
of  the  present  year  (1876)  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  celebrations. 

Organization. — Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot  of  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
is  president;  Rev.  D.  McAUster  of  Walton,  N.  Y.,  is  gen- 
eral secretary;  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson  of  Philadelphia  is 


corresponding  secretary;  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  Philadelphia, 
is  recording  secretary;  and  Samuel  Agnew,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  city,  treasurer.  The  society  numbers  among  its  vice- 
presidents  many  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  law,  theol- 
ogy, science,  and  literature  in  the  country. 

Literature. —  The  Christian  Statesman,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  organ  of  the  society.  The  proceedings  of  a 
number  of  the  large  conventions  have  been  publishcl  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  contain  the  addresses  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  movement  in  full.  Amting  works  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
progress  of  this  reform  may  be  mentioned  The  Nation^  by 
R.  A.  Mulford  ;  The  American  liepnbUv,  by  0.  A.  Brownson  ; 
Divine  Aspects  of  Human  Society,  by  Bishop  Huntington  ; 
The  Oath,  Kev.  I).  X.  Junkin,  D.  D. :  Thr  Constitntional  Con- 
vention, by  -Judge  Jamison;  Pofitical  Fallacies,  by  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  I>.  D.  Articles  in  various  reviews  by  Dr. 
Mcllvaine,  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Prof.  Charles  Hodge,  B.  D., 
Hon.  Prof.  Scelyc,  discuss  either  the  general  or  particular 
phases  of  the  movement,  J.  K.  W.  Si.oank. 

Religious  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  argument  in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
necessarily  assumes  the  following  premises:  That  the 
supreme  providence  of  God  is  exercised  over  all  human 
affairs  :  that  nations  are  organic  societies  pos>;cssing  a  dis- 
tinct moral  character;  that  by  virtue  of  this  moral  cha- 
racter they  rest  under  obligations  toward  God  in  addition 
to  the  obligations  of  their  collective  members,  and  that 
for  a  violation  of  such  obligations  penalties  are  incurred. 
These  assumptions  must  be  made,  because  the  act  of  divine 
recognition  which  it  is  insisted  should  be  jierformed  is  to 
be  in  every  sense  a  national  act,  without  any  reference  to 
the  opinions,  beliefs,  or  conduct  of  the  individual  citizens, 
and  its  necessity  is  wholly  independent  of  such  opini(ms, 
beliefs,  and  conduct.  If  the  foregoing  facts  arc  accepted 
as  true,  still  they  do  not  support  the  argument,  but  on  the 
contrary  furnish  its  complete  refutation.  If  the  state  is  a 
moral  entity,  possessing  a  moral  character,  capable  or- 
ganically of  doing  right  and  wrong,  the  quality  of  its 
acts  must  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  nature,  and  not  upon 
their  outward  ap(tearance;  it  will  be  judged  by  what  it 
really  is,  not  by  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  story  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  detailed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  gives  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  advocates 
of  the  proposed  measure  from  the  moral  quality  and  attri- 
butes of  the  state.  That  history  shows  that  God,  in  his 
dealings  with  nations  as  with  individual  men.  looks  at  the 
substance  and  not  at  the  form.  Public  acknowledgments 
of  him,  professions  the  most  absolute  of  accepting  him  ft  the 
supreme  Ruler  and  Governor,  even  the  establishment  of  his 
worship  as  the  only  national  religion,  are  of  no  avail — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  an  offence — unless  thu  laws  are  enacted, 
the  government  is  administered,  and  the  people  live  in 
conformity  with  those  principles  of  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  justice  which  find  an  expression  in  his  divine  law. 
The  theory  which  underlies  the  advoesu-y  of  the  suggested 
amendment  presupposes  that  the  relations  of  (lod  toward 
all  political  societies  are  the  same  as  tho^c  which  he  sus- 
tained to  the  Jews,  although  the  Scriptures  expressly  de- 
clare that  they  were  a  peculiar  people  and  that  their  con- 
dition was  anomalous.  AVe  shall,  however,  for  the  present 
concede  that  the  assumption  is  well  founded,  and  admit 
that  in  the  chronicles  of  that  strange  race  are  disclosed  the 
essential  obligations  of  nations  to  the  Almighty  and  the 
universal  methods  of  his  providence  toward  them.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  moral  duties  imputed  to  the  Jewish 
commonwealth?  For  what  and  whose  faults  was  it  con- 
demned and  juinished?  The  state  was  always  identified 
with  the  people  who  composed  it,  as  well  as  with  the  rulers 
who  governed  it.  The  duties  of  the  people,  not  as  an  or- 
ganic unit,  but  as  a  collective  mass  of  individuals,  and  the 
duties  of  the  rulers,  also  considered  as  persons,  were  treated 
as  the  national  obligations.  For  the  wrongful  acts  and 
omissions  of  people  and  rulers  alike  the  direst  punishments 
were  infilcted,  which  fell  equally  on  all  classes  of  citizens, 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  The  entire  history,  from  the 
Exodus  and  the  first  wanderings  in  the  desert  to  the  rejec- 
tion and  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  demonstrates  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  whatever  of  a  moral  character 
inheres  in  the  state  as  a  political  society,  whatever  of  a 
moral  quality  is  attributed  to  its  acts,  is  inseparable  from 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  depends  upon  the  acts 
and  defaults  dune  by  them  or  by  those  who  represent  them 
in  administering  the  government.  If  all  the  people  of  a 
particular  state — ofiicials  and  jirivate  citizens — regulated 
their  conduct  in  accordance  with  true  Christian  principlesj 
if  they  ail  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  as  Christian 
men  ;  if  all  the  laws  were  so  framed  and  the  government 
was  so  administered  as  to  promote  justice  and  equity :  and 
finally,  if  all  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  was  based 
upon  the  golden  rule  of  Christian  ethics, — that  people  and 
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state  would  be  Christian,  and  any  formal  assumption  and 
announcement  of  the  Christian  character  could  add  nothing 
to  the  reality.  But  if  the  reverse  of  this  jileasin'?  |iicturc 
be  true— if  a  people  are  guidcil  by  no  ethical  principles  in 
their  personal  conduct:  if  they  habitually  violate  all  public 
and  private  moral  duties;  if  the  laws  arc  contrived  to  sus- 
tain wrong  and  injustice;  if  oppression,  fraud,  and  corrup- 
tion pervade  all  branches  of  the  government,— it  is  plain 
that  the  most  formal  and  explicit  recognition  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  by  such  a  state,  the  .acknowledgment  in  its 
organic  law  of  the  entire  Christian  creed,  could  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  alter  its  moral  and  religious  status- 
could  not  be  other  than  a  solemn  mockery.  These  are,  of 
course,  extreme  cases,  but  they  show  that,  upon  the  vcrv 
assumptions  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  me.i- 
sure,  and  upon  the  very  theory  of  the  divine  providence 
which  they  maintain,  the  amcmlment  of  the  Constitution 
can  of  itself  work  no  change  in  the  national  duiracter.  no 
alteration  in  its  moral  quality,  no  eftect  upon  its  relations 
with  the  Deity.  There  must  be  something  far  more  than 
this  empty  show;  ami  when  that  required  conrlilion  is  at- 
tained, the  mere  profession  is  useless.  To  suppose  that 
God  would  be  pleased  by  such  an  emjity  form  consciously 
enacted  by  the  government,  and  that  his  favor  wouhl  be 
propitiated  by  it,  is  a  conception  of  him  so  low  and  grovel- 
ling as  to  be  hardly  less  than  blasphemous. 

There  is  another  ground,  however,  solid,  rational,  and 
truly  Christian,  upon  which  we  prefer  to  place  the  matter, 
and  to  finally  rest  the  case.  Christianity  first  introduced 
into  the  world  the  true  notion  of  religion.  In  defining 
the  pro(ter  functions  of  the  Church  it  also  determined 
those  of  the  State:  it  fixed  their  respective  limits  and 
marked  out  independent  domains  in  which  each  may  act 
without  encroaching  uii()n  the  other.  This  grand  revela- 
tion, lost  sight  of  when  the  early  Church  became  triumph- 
ant, and  hidden  through  many  succeeding  centuries,  nas 
reappeared  in  our  own  day  :  and  the  revival  marks  a  dis- 
tinct epoch  in  the  progress  of  Christi:in  civilizaticm.  In 
all  ancient  communities  religion  formed  a  part  of  the  state. 
Laws,  institutions,  the  very  social  fabric,  were  based  upon 
it,  and  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  not  an  exception  to 
the  uni\ersal  principle.  Iteligion  was  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  a  matter  of  the  state — of  state  policy  ancl  of  state 
craft.  With  Christianity  first  came  the  conception  that 
religion  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
individual  man  and  his  Creator.  To  preserve  its  truths 
and  to  perpetuate  its  benefits  a  society  was  established 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  state,  wdiolly  in- 
dependent and  voluntary — the  Cliiirrli.  The  people  of  the 
IT.  S..  in  framing  their  organic  l:iw.  returned  for  the  first 
time  in  many  centuries  to  this  original  and  authentic  plan, 
and  placed  the  nation  and  the  Church  in  exactly  the  same 
rehitions  to  each  other  in  which  they  were  left  by  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles.  According  to  this  system,  the 
state  cannot  be  fairly  described  :is  a  godless  society,  since 
it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  order  as  truly  as 
does  the  Church.  It  is  ap])ointcd,  however,  to  accomplish 
ccrtsiin  specific  purposes,  which  it  can  best  subserve  by 
leaving  to  the  Church  alone  the  care  and  the  )iropagation 
of  the  religious  truths  which  were  jtrimarily  confided  to  its 
Bole  custody.  In  Ibis  manner  the  State  and  the  Church 
correlate  each  other,  each  fulfilling  its  own  ends  and  acting 
within  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  Divine  rrovidcnee. 
The  State  gives  to  the  Church  all  tluit  it  needs- protectiim 
and  security,  the  support  (pf  equal  l:iws.  the  jtower  to  de- 
veloi>  its  own  resources,  ami  the  opportunity  to  accomplish 
with  perfect  freediMU  its  high  mission.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Churidi,  as  the  depository  of  sacred  truths,  reacts  upon 
the  Stale:  its  teachings  ]iervade  ami  infiuence  society, 
mould  the  characters  of  citizens,  anil  elevate  all  legislation 
and  administration  to  the  lofty  stamlanl  of  Christian 
ethics,  until  the  natiimal  jurisprudence  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  Christian  thoughts  and  princij)les  reduced  to 
the  form  of  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct.  In  this  manner  alone  can  the  state,  considcretl 
as  an  organic  unit,  be  properly  termed  Christian.  .\t  the 
same  time  this  absolute  freedou!  granted  to  the  Church, 
this  releasin'g  it  from  all  legal  ccmncclion  with  the  civil 
authority  and  from  all  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  ne- 
cessarily involves  a  like  freedom  given  to  all  other  forms 
of  religious  belief— to  .Jewish,  .Mohammedan,  and  pagan 
creeils,  and  even  to  the  denial  of  all  beliefs.  .\ll  these 
conflicting  forces  meet  within  the  body  politic:  they  are 
all  left  equally  free  to  |ironiulgato  themselves,  and  thus 
the  triumph  of  the  truth  is  made  certain.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  theory  upon  which  the  l'.  S.  has  acted  in  cimstnict- 
ing  its  organic  law  and  its  subordinate  legislation;  it  is 
the  theory  u]>on  which  the  relations  of  the  primitive 
Church  to  the  Homan  empire  were  constituted:  it  is  the 
theory  which  is  being  wiiloly  accepted  by  the  wisest  slates- 
mon,  jurists,  ami  divines  oi'  Europe;  and  il  is  Ibo  Ihoury 
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which  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  amendmcDt  would 
now  abandon.  The  history  of  Christen.lom  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  present  day  shows  in  the  eleare-t 
light  the  workings  of  the  oppo-iie  principle,  and  its  disas 
trous  efl'ecis  both  upon  the  Christian  Church  and  the  r.  - 
hgion  which  it  was  intenderl  to  perpetuate.  an>l  upon  the 
State  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  which  il  was  de- 
signetl  to  secure.  The  cmplctc  separation  of  thc«e  two 
societies,  the  absolute  freedrun  with  which  ea.di  is  left  to 
fulfil  Its  own  special  mission  untrammelled  by  the  other 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  conferred  by  the  founder" 
of  this  republic  upon  huinanilv.  An  alteration  of  the 
national  Constitution,  by  incorporating  with  i(  the  reli"- 
lous  amendment,  would  be  the  surrender  of  a  grand  prin- 
ciple—a  principle  which  has  proved  to  be  alike  essential 
to  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  civil  gov- 
ornment.  Jon;,  Norton  I'uhkrot. 

Rrligions  Liberty.  Sec  I.ibkhtv,  Uti.ioior.s,  bv 
Phks.  .1.  L.  M.  Ciniiv.  S.  T.  D.,  LL.I). 

Rcligiouij  Orders.     See  Mu.naciiisu,  bv  T.  M.  Post, 

S.  T.  D. 

Rel'iquary  [l,at.  n-Hriulir].  in  Roman  Catholiechurche«, 
a  case  or  shrine,  often  of  costly  materials  and  highly  adorned, 
an<l  cimtaining  the  relies  of  some  saint. 

Rcmuin'der  [Lat.  t-fmanerf,  to  "remain  bacli  "].  in 
law.  This  is  a  technical  expression  to  designate  a  future 
estate  in  land,  created  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
tr;vnsaction  as  a  prior  estate,  called  a  particular  estate.  .An 
illustration  is  found  in  the  following  case:  /\n  owner  of 
land  grants  it  to  A  for  a  period  measured  by  his  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  grants  the  residue  of  his  interest  to  II. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  a  particular  estate,  and  the 
latter  n  remainder.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
estates  in  the  case  supposed,  taken  together,  constitute  the 
entire  interest  in  the  land.  A  remainder  can  only  be  an 
estate  which  remains  after  the  grant  of  a  prior  estate  less 
than  the  whole  interest  of  the  grantor.  It  accordingly  fol- 
lows that  when  the  entire  estate  has  thus  been  grunted  by 
way  of  remainder  or  otherwise  no  further  estate  can  bo 
created  by  truj/  of  remnUulvr,  although  it  might  be  sus- 
tained upon  some  other  theory.  Thus,  if  an  owner  should 
devise  his  land  in  fee,  and  further  pro\iile  that  if  the  <le- 
viseo  should  <lie  without  issue  sur\iving  at  his  death  the 
property  should  belong  to  IJ.  the  provisi»»n  in  favor  of  It 
would  be  void  considered  as  a  remainder,  though  it  would 
be  upheld  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the  testator's  in- 
tention, and  be  valid  as  a  so-called  "executory  devise.** 
Uemaindcrs  are  diviiled  into  two  principal  classes — vested 
anil  contingent.  \  remainder  is  sai»l  to  be  r^./r*/  when  iho 
riV//if  to  the  future  enjoyment  is  fixed,  though  the  posses, 
sion  is  postponed.  It  may  be  vested  in  right  even  though 
it  never  come  into  possession.  Thus,  if  K  have  an  c-tate 
for  life,  and  B  have  a  succeeding  estate  for  his  life,  the  re- 
mainder in  It's  favor  is  vested,  though  he  may  die  before  \. 
and  thus  never  come  into  actual  possession.  \  convenient 
test  of  a  vested  remainder  has  been  suggested.  Suiiposethnt 
the  prior  estate  should  instantly  terminate.  i«  tlie  person 
claiming  the  remainder  entitled  to  imnudiale  posse-sion  ? 
If  so.  the  remainder  is  vested  ;  otherwise,  it  is  contingent.  A 
contingent  remainder,  therefore,  is  one  where  the  nyAf  il-elf 
is  not  yet  fixed  and  certain.  .An  instance  is  found  in  the  ease 
of  a  remainder  given  to  un  unborn  or  unascertained  person, 
or  made  to  depend  upon  an  uncertain  event.  Thus,  if  an 
estate  were  given  to  A  lor  his  life,  and  if  II  should  survive 
C.  then  to  I!  for  his  life,  it  is  plain  in  this  case  that  while 
all  the  parties  named  live  the  right  of  B  is  contingent  and 
uncertain.  If  C  dies  iluring  the  life  of  A.  leaving  U  sur- 
viving, the  hitter*s  right  bei les  fixe<l  and  the  remainder 

is   vested.      .\   contingent   remainder  may  thus   beeolne  a 
vested  one.  and  may  subsequently  Iveeome  an  e»tate  in  pos 
session.     The  rules  <if  law  favor  vested  rather  than  eonlin 
gent  remainders,  and  a  consiruelitm  of  doubtful  wor<l»»ill 
be  maile  in  this  spirit.     Conlingenl  remainders  are  subjert 
to  a  number  of  technical    rules   which  cannot   Iw  salisfar 
torily  ex|)lained  within  the  coiiipas.  r.f  ihi-  article.    Some  of 
theni  have  been  nbrogatol  in  a  number  oflhe  Stairs  of  lhi« 
country.     This  is  partieiilarly  true  in  the  Stale  of  Sew 
York  and  a  number  of  the  Slates  followinit  if  ra.liral  leg 
isl.iticui  in  re«p.i-l  to  real  e«lale.     In  fad.  Ibe  word  **  rv 
mainder"  in  that  Stale  has  largely  lo-l  il.  original  acfuralo 
meaning.     The   slalulo   permit"    an   rieeulory  dctitc   a. 
above  referre.1  to  to  tw  calle.I  a  remainder  In  fee.      Il  !• 

qililo  ibiublfnl   whether  any  real   ad>    • "'    '■ 

such  a  confusiiui  in  nomcn.-lalurr.      I  ' 

ing  of  remain  Icr"  i<  subtle  ami   hi.-: 

the  sainetiiue  severely  logical.     I>i"Hinli"U"  ai.  Iri,|u.i.t  .» 

made  lo  turn  upon  the  particular  kind  <if  in'trunirnt  rui 

ploved  iu  creating  the  c'lale.      A   sic-' '    ' - 

mentioned.      In  u  'trie ninon  Inn 

».,„   (..■  .1.    il.'  I  r\,,  it   the    rol.  •   ,t  ■!• 
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followed.     On  the  other  band,  if  other  deeds  are  resorted 

to,  such  as  are  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  uses  and  the 
statute  regulating  them  (see  Usks).  then  future  estates  not 
complying  with  the  law  of  remainders  may  be  created, 
termed  "springing  and  shifting  uses,"  corresponding  to 
''executory  devises"  in  a  will,  and  which  need  no  particu- 
lar estate  to  precede  them.  8uch  barren  distinctions  may 
profitably  be  abolished  by  statute.  The  law  should  require 
the  same  rules  to  be  followed  in  all  cases,  without  reference 
to  the  instruments  em]>loyed.  The  law  of  remainders  is 
solely  applicable  to  real  estate,  future  interests  in  personal 
property  being  assimilated  to  '* executory  devises."  (Con- 
sult for  further  information  Feai-ne  un  Remainders  and  the 
textbooks  on  real  property.)  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

Rcmbuiig%  the  name  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  Java, 
East  Indies,  comprising  an  area  of  2()il0  sq.  m.,  with 
G31.668  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  10,000  uro  Chinese. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  especially 
of  the  residency  of  Rembang,  is  the  black  tiger.  The  cap- 
ital, Rembang,  on  the  fiat,  hot  shore,  in  lat.  G'^  40'  S.  and 
Ion.  111°  10'  E.,  has  15,000  inhabitants  and  some  ship- 
building. 

Rem'brandt  van  Ryn  (Paul  Harmens).  b.  at  Ley- 
den  July  15,  1607,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  miller:  was  first 
intended  to  become  a  scholar,  but  felt  more  inclination  for 
the  art  of  painting;  studied  under  Jacob  van  Swaneu- 
burch  at  Leyden  and  Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam  ;  pro- 
duced in  lfi2S  his  first  excellent  picture,  a  portrait  of  his 
mother;  settled  in  lfi;i0  at  Amsterdam;  married  Saskia 
van  Ulenburgh  in  1634;  was  soon  recognized  as  the  first 
master  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  gathered  a  great  number 
of  disciples  around  him,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures 
and  etchings  commanded  very  large  prices,  but  suftered  his 
domestic  afi"airs  to  fall  into  disorder,  especially  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1642,  and  when  in  1656  he  concluded 
a  second  marriage,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  his  son  his 
maternal  heritage,  he  was  declared  a  bankrupt  and  his 
collections  of  arms,  vases,  cameos,  etc.  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion;  after  which  he  lived  in  gloomy  retirement,  and  <J. 
Oct.  8,  1669.  Of  his  pictures,  comprising  portraits,  land- 
scapes, historical  and  genre  pieces,  the  most  remarkable, 
the  Nifjht'  Watch,  Aicholds  Ttilp,  etc.,  are  still  in  Amster- 
dam and  the  Il.ague,  but  excellent  specimens  are  found  in 
all  the  larger  galleries  of  Europe — the  Fnmlhj  of  TubiaH 
in  the  Louvre,  the  Sucrijk-e  of  Abraham  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg.  J/o^es  destroi/in;/  the  Tables  of  the  Lato 
at  Berlin,  Snmmns  Wedding  at  Dresden,  the  Blinding  of 
Samson  in  Sehonborn  at  Vienna,  etc.  His  peculiar  man- 
ner, however — that  wonderful  blending  and  contrasting  of 
light  and  shade  in  which  forms  of  meanness  and  ugliness 
receive  a  poetical  consecration  without  losing  their  strik- 
ing expressiveness — may  be  enjoyed  almost  to  the  same 
extent  in  his  numerous  etchings,  of  which  many — the  so- 
called  Hundred  Guilders,  the  Windmill,  the  /tescent  from 
the  Cross,  etc. — are  widely  known.  His  Life  has  been 
written  in  French  by  C.  Vosmaer  (2  vols.,  the  Hague, 
1868). 

Remey  (George  C),  b.  Aug.  10,  1841,  in  Iowa;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859;  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1865,  a  commander  in 
1872  ;  was  in  several  engagements  on  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  in  1861  anil  1862,  and  commanded  the 
naval  battery  on  Morris  Island  from  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  8, 
1863,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  night-attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Highly  commended  for  "gallantry,  skill,  and 
judgment."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Remi,  Saint.     See  Remigtus. 

Reini§^'ius,  the  name  of  three  eminent  French  eccle- 
siastics :  (1)  (St.  Remi)  the  bishop  of  Rheims.  who  in  406 
baptized  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  He 
was  b.  at  Laon  in  437,  became  bishop  in  450,  and  d.  Jan. 
13,  533.  (2)  The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  sided  with 
Gottschalk  in  the  great  anthropological  controversy  of  the 
ninth  century.  He  became  archbishop  in  853,  and  d.  after 
873.  (3)  A  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Rheims  in  882,  and  d.  about 
900.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  last  eleven 
of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Rem'ington,  p.-Y.,  Carpenter  tp..  Jasper  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Indiunapoli.s  and  Chicago  division  of  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.     P.  390. 

Remington  Rifle.  Sec  Small-Arms,  by  Gen.  P.  V, 
Hagner,  U.  S.  Army. 

Remiremont'9  town  of  the  German  empire,  province 
of  Lorraine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges.  on  the  Moselle.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  and 
laces,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  cattle,  and  cheese. 
P.  5668. 


Remit'tent  [Lat.  i-emittere,  to  " send  back"]  Fe'ver, 
a  non-infectious,  non-contagious  fever  of  malarial  orio-in, 
but  dillcring  from  intermittent  fever  in  that  it  has  no  pro- 
longc'!  intermission  or  apyrexial  period.  Although  there 
is  at  no  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  fever,  tliere  is  dail,y  a  perceptible  or  marked  abate- 
ment or  diminution  of  the  elevated  temperature  and  asso- 
ciated symptoms.  This  period  is  termed  the  remission. 
The  characteristics  of  this  fever  vary  with  the  country  and 
season  in  which  it  occurs.  The  ordinary  autumnal  remit- 
tent, the  bilious  remittent  of  England  and  the  U.  S.,  is 
comparatively  mild.  Reversely,  the  remittent  of  intensely 
malarial  regions,  as  the  borders  of  the  IMcditerrancan.  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  of  Suez,  the  African  jungles,  and 
of  Bengal,  is  severe  and  fatal.  AVhen  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  is  mild  there  will  have  been  a  precursory  period  of 
malaise^  languor,  mental  in.aptitude,  and  sleepiness.  When 
violent  in  its  onset,  often  no  such  warning  symptoms  have 
pre-existed,  but  the  initiatory  chill  has  been  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  intense  delirium,  changing  to  coma,  internal  con- 
gestions, and  death.  Such  ** congestive,"  "pernicious," 
"fulminating,"  or  lightning-like  attacks  are  rare  in  tem- 
perate climates.  Usually,  remittent  fever  is  ushered  in  by 
a  distinct  chill  or  by  general  chilliness  and  sense  of  cold 
down  the  back.  There  is  headache,  giddiness,  mental  dul- 
ness,  and  confusion,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  Lassitude; 
soon  there  is  delirium.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  full 
and  frequent,  the  tongue  dry  and  furred,  the  skin  intensely 
hot,  the  temperature  rising  as  high  as  105°  F.  In  the 
bilious  form  there  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, with  tenderness  on  pressure.  Frequently,  the 
fever  thus  runs  at  its  height,  without  modification,  during 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  when  the  remission  begins. 
Such  a  period  of  fever  is  accompanied  usually  by  symp- 
toms indicative  of  congestion  of  important  internal  viscera. 
Thus,  with  the  first  fever-period  pulmonary  congestions 
have  been  denoted  by  labored  breathing,  thoracic  oppres- 
sion, and  livid  face.  With  the  remission  these  secondary 
congestive  signs  abate.  The  remission  usually  begins  to- 
ward morning,  though  in  grave  eases  postponed  and  irregu- 
lar, succeeding  afebrileperiod  of  twenty-fouroreven  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  remission  may  last  from  an  hour  or  two 
to  eight  or  twelve,  the  attack  being  mild  in  proportion  as 
remissions  are  definite  and  prolonged.  The  return  of  fever 
may  have  a  mild  precursory  chill,  the  temperature  again 
rises,  and  new  congestive  symptoms  develop,  perliaps  of 
the  liver,  as  shown  by  hepatic  pain  and  tenderness  and 
vomiting  of  bile.  Thus,  in  successive  febrile  periods  va- 
rious internal  viscera  are  the  seat  of  a  determination  of 
blood — the  ovaries  and  uterus  often,  as  shown  by  metror- 
rhagia. The  duration  of  remittent  fever  may  be  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days,  seeming  to  observe  a  law  of 
septenary  crises.  It  may  terminate  abruptly  in  resolution 
by  sweating,  or  lose  its  distinctive  type  and  run  into  a  low, 
typhoid  fever.  The  person  convalescent  presents  a  notice- 
ably dusky  complexion,  a  depression  of  the  health  and 
strength  for  many  months,  and  inactivity  of  the  liver,  with 
liability  to  jaundice.  Percussion  often  demonstrates  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  fatal  cases  autopsy 
reveals  a  characteristic  '' bronzing  "  or  pigmentation  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  The  treatment  of  this  fever  should 
keep  in  view  to  quickly  shorten  the  exacerbations  or  febrile 
periods  and  relatively  lengthen  the  remissions.  Cold  and 
effervescing  draughts  and  saline  ajierients  should  be  given 
at  once  and  repeatedly,  and  the  ])eriod  of  remission  uti- 
lized by  the  free  exhibition  of  quinine  to  anticipate  and 
lessen  the  gravity  and  duration  of  the  next  period  of  fever. 
In  critical  cases  quinine  to  act  certainly  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  full  doses  hypodermically — ordinarily,  in  large  re- 
peated doses  by  the  mouth.  Congestion  of  special  organs, 
the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  demands  local  measures,  leeching, 
cui)ping,  blisters,  warm  and  anodyne  fomentations.  The 
usual  antiphlogistic  agencies  are  indicated,  and  supporting 
liquid  food  at  regular  intervals.  Tonics,  as  bitter  vegetable 
infusions  and  the  mineral  acids,  hasten  convalescence. 
E.  Darwiv  Hi  dso.n,  Jr.    Revised  bv  Willard  Parker. 

Remon'strant.s  [Lat.  remonstrare,  "to  show  back"], 
the  name  by  which  the  adherents  of  Arminius  were  desig- 
nated when  in  1610  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  [remon- 
strantia)  to  the  states  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Their 
adversaries,  the  adherents  of  Gomarus,  answered  with  a 
counter-remonstrance,  and  were  called  Contra-Remon- 
strants,  but  both  designations  fell  subsequently  out  of  use. 

Remote'ness  [Lat.  remoifere,  to  "remove"],  in  law. 
This  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  a  jirovision 
in  a  will  or  deed,  such  as  a  marriage  settlement,  in  favor 
of  some  person,  is  so  long  deferred  as  to  its  vesting,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  alienation,  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  a  rule 
of  public  policy  requiring  that  estates  should  so  vest  with- 
in a  fixed  period.    This  doctrine  is  otherwise  called  the  rule 
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concerning  "  perpetuities."  The  positive  rule  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish law  upon  this  point  is  that  estates  slioulil  thus  ve't 
in  ownership  within  the  compass  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being 
and  twenty-one  years  and  a  fraction  afterward,  the  fraction 
being  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  gestation  of  a  child.  The 
rule  was  derived  from  the  provisions  coMiinon  in  a  mar- 
riage settlement.  It  is  usual  in  this  case  to  create  life 
estates  in  favor  of  the  parties  to  the  settlement,  and  to 
give  the  fee  to  the  unborn  chil.l  or  children  of  the  mar- 
riage, who  on  their  birth  will  have  a  remainder  in  fee  (see 
Remaindeu),  and  on  reaching  their  majority  will  bo  able 
to  sell  or  convey  it,  and  in  c  injunction  with  "their  parents 
may  dispose  of  the  entire  fee.  It  is  plain  that  the  power 
to  sell  the  ])roperty  could  only  be  withheld  under  such  a 
provision  during  the  lives  of  the  parents  and  the  attain- 
ment of  majority  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  rule  thus 
derived  came  to  be  extended  to  every  case  of  postpone- 
ment of  the  power  of  sale,  whether  "of  real  or  personal 
property.  The  number  of  lives  is  not  confined  to  two,  but 
any  number  may  be  designated  by  the  creator  of  the  estate, 
since,  after  all,  the  postponement  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 
ceed the  life  of  the  longest  liver.  The  term  of  twenty-one 
years  may  also  be  used  as  an  absolute  one  without  any 
reference  to  minority.  Thus,  a  testator  may  give  his  estate 
to  a  non-existent  corporation,  proviiled  that  he  directs 
that  it  shall  only  take  on  condition  that  it  be  chartered 
within  twenty-one  years  after  his  death.  It  will  be  fatal, 
however,  if  the  provision  exceeds  the  period  of  remoteness, 
though  in  fact  the  person  designated  comes  into  existence 
within  the  prescriljed  time.  The  time  in  case  of  a  deed  is 
calculated  from  its  delivery,  and  in  case  of  a  will  from  the 
testator's  death.  A  provision  olfending  against  the  rules 
of  remoteness  is  void,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  entire  instrument.  Its  iniluence  in 
that  respect  will  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  its  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  of  the  deed  or  will,  and  whether  it 
can  be  rejected  without  defeating  the  main  intent  of  the 
instrument.  The  rules  governing  thi^  subject  are  fre- 
quently difficult  of  application,  and  only  general  principles 
can  bo  stated.  The  rule  itself  is  founded  cm  a  wise  and 
solid  principle — to  prevent  estates  from  being  withheld 
from  sale.  The  policy  of  the  law  properly  rei)uires  that 
estates  should  be  so  far  in  the  market  that  there  is  some 
perstin  who  can  convey  them  in  case  a  sale  bcjomcs  de- 
sirable for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  A  testator  should 
not  be  allowed  to  control  by  a  tixed  purpose  the  use  of 
property  long  after  his  death  when  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  his  directions  positively  injurious. 
The  great  Lord  Nottingham,  in  rliscussing  as  lord  chan- 
cellor one  of  the  cases  involving  this  question,  said  :  *'  They 
who  wt)uld  introduce  jierpetuities  fight  against  God,  as 
they  would  introduce  fixedness  and  stability  into  human 
affairs  where  he  has  ordcreil  instability."  Some  of  the 
States  have  thought  the  Cfunmim-law  rule  too  liberal.  In 
New  York  anil  some  other  States  the  jiower  of  alienation 
of  real  estate  cannot  be  suspended  beyond  two  lives  in  being 
at  the  creation  of  the  estate.  The  term  of  twenty-one  years 
is  dropped  off.  A  similar  rule  is  applied  to  the  suspension 
of  the  absolute  ownership  of  personal  property.  Tile  rule 
does  not  jirevent  a  permanent  investment  of  jiroperty  de- 
voted to  charitable  purposes.  (.See  TiusTs.)  (Consult 
Lewis  on  /Vr^;c^(i'/(e«  ami  the  textbooks  on  Uraf  Prop- 
erttj.)  T.  W.  Dhicht. 

Rem'scheid,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  has  very  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cutlery  and  all  kinds  of  iron-wttro. 

P.  2:;, 01 7. 

Rem'scn,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  (Jncida  co..  X.  Y.,  on  Black 
River  and  I'tiea  ami  Black  River  R,  R.  The  township  has 
12  churcrhes.  in  10  of  whicdi  the  services  are  in  the  Welsh 
language,  there  being  a  larger  prccportional  number  of  Welsh 
residents  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  .<tatc.  Ilairyiug 
is  the  |)rincipal  industry,     P.  of  v.  2SU :  of  tp.  IlHl. 

Ilciniis.     See  RoMULCs. 

U^mnsat'  (.Iran  Pikiiri;  .AnKi.l,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  5, 
ITSS;  studied  mcdic^inc,  look  his  degree,  and  served  as  a 
physician  in  the  military  hospitals  of  I'aris  during  a  typlius 
epidemic  in  isi:i,  but  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  the  Tartar  languages,  especially  (^hinese,  ancl  was 
appointcci  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  CollC-ge  de  Franco  in 
l''l+,  a  chair  which  was  established  specially  for  him.  D. 
at  I'aris  Juno  4,  18;i2.  His  principal  works  are  lirrhercket 
Biir  ten  Langneii  talarea  (1S21I),  Kti'nirnln  itc  ht  tintmmnirt 
chlnoile  (IS22),  Mflnngm  ntiitlitjiirn  (2  vols.,  ISi.')),  -Voil- 
vclli-t  Meliiiii/rM  n«iVi(r(/iic«  (2  vols.,  IS2'.I1,  numerous  trans- 
lations froni  the  Chinese  and  Thibetan  liinguages,  besides 
minor  essays  in  various  scientific  periodicals,' 

R^miisat,  lie  (CnAni.Ks  Frani;c>is  Maiiik).  Coi'xt.  b. 
in  Paris  Mar.  11,  ITU":  educated  at  the  Lyc^o  NapoU'on  : 
entered  public  life  as  a  journalist,  belonging  to  the  ilmiri- 
nairo  ;  was  a  frecjuent  contributor  to  the  (ilnl/e  after  1S24  ; 


member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  I8:i0  to  1SJ8: 
minister  of  the  interior  fur  a.  short  time  in  1S4U  in  the 
cabinet  of  Thiers,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from  IK71 
to  ISr;).  During  the  .Second  Kmpiro  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, devoting  himself  chieHv  to  literary  iiurauits.  D.  at 
Paris  June  B,  iJSTi.  The  mist  rumurkablc  of  bia  worko 
are  A'«»ai»  tie  Philuti,i,l,ic  (2  vols.,  1S42),  Abdanl  (2  vols.. 
1X45),  P„„(  tt  Pre.rnI  (2  vols.,  1847),  L'AngUlrrrt  ,„', 
A  17//.  SiicU  (2  vols.,  1850),  «<icoii  (1S57),  Hi.loirt  Ht  l„ 
rhilusoitliie  rn  AnijlvlrrrK  drpnU  Unrun  yiioyii'ii  lucte  (2 
vols.,   1875),  LtjrU  llThrrl  lU  ClierOuri/  (1875). 

Renaissance'  [Fr.].  the  name  ofacityle  of  architecture 

which  originated  in  Italy  iu  the  fir^l  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  under  the  infiuence  of  the  awiikened  enthusia-m 
for  classical  literature  and  art,  and  which  in  the  following 
centuries  wholly  superseded  the  tiothic  style  all  over 
ICuropo.  It  may  be  characterized  generally  as  a  return  to 
the  classical  principle  of  builcling  and  decoration,  and  the 
course  of  its  history  may  be  ckscribed  as  beginning  with 
the  simple  adoption  of  classical  mc>tives  in  ornumeutation, 
and  ending  in  the  mere  copying  of  antique  buildings,  lo 
Italy — where  the  Gothic  style  never  bei'anie  fully  al  home. 
because  to  some  degree  it  contradictcl  the  genius  of  the 
people,  while  on  the  other  han'l  the  classical  style  never 
could  die  out  entirely,  because  its  monuments  eoverol  the 
whole  soil — the  return  from  (iulhic  to  classical  idea*  in 
architecture  was  very  easy,  and  followed  of  necessity  the 
revival  of  the  classical  spirit  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  and 
in  art  generally.  Three  different  schools  of  Renaissance 
are  distinguishable  here — the  Florentine,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Venetian — -and  from  these  three  schools  resulted  the 
so-called  Italian  style,  which  seldom  sinks  into  mere  copy- 
ing, but  generally  is  an  application  of  ancient  forms  to 
modern  recjuirements,  often  rather  curious,  but  sometimes 
very  successful.  The  cradle  of  the  Renaissance  was  Flor- 
ence, and  the  dome  of  her  cathedral  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  first  example  of  the  style.  In  the  original 
design  of  this  building  by  Arnolpho  di  l.apo,  in  the  latter 
jcart  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  dome  LUI  feet  in  diameter 
was  propusecl  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  the  trnn- 
sejtts,  but  this  giant  task  was  not  ureomplishe«l  until 
nearly  150  years  later  (in  1420)  by  Filippo  Itrunellesrhi 
(I;177-1440),  whet  hacl  made  this  achievement  the  aim  of  his 
life,  and  who  thereby  ushered  in  a  new  style.  The  ttothio 
avenue,  sublime  in  its  perspective  and  fascinating  with  its 
subduecl  light  from  the  painted  windows,  disappeared  and 
gave  jdace  to  the  broad,  pccwerful  dome  which,  bright  and 
majestic,  spreacl  over  the  congregation.  .'*till  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  new  style  an-l  of  (he  genius  of  llrunel- 
leschi  arc  the  palaces  of  Florence,  for  which  he  gave  the 
model  by  tho  erection  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Florence  was 
at  that  time  n  very  turbulent  place.  He  who  had  anything 
to  lose  had  to  make  his  house  a  castle,  and  the  fauioui 
Florentine  palaces  Riccardi.  Stroixi,  (iondi,  Rucellai.  etc. 
were  actually  built  for  defence.  They  consist  of  huge 
blocks  of  freestone,  ancl  present  to  the  street  an  austorv, 
almost  gloomy,  appearance.  But  the  heaviness  of  the 
masses  is  lightened  by  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  pro- 
portions, ancl  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  forms  makes  an 
impression  of  strength  and  dignity  whicdi  reminds  one  of 
the  best  classic  architecture.  Nevertheless,  in  all  these 
buildings  a  connection  is  still  traceable  with  the  former 
media'val  architecture — the  liolhic  style,  the  rastle  of  the 
baron — while  in  the  Roman  schocd  thisconneetion  is  wholly 
broken.  Tho  chief  mccnuinent  of  Itoninn  Renaissance  la 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  coiuiinnoed  in  I.MMi  by  llrniuantr. 
ccmtinued  by  Raphael  l51t-20,  by  Peruiii  Ij2U-46,  by 
Jlichelaugelo  Kuonarotti  154B-I14.  by  Carlo  .Maderno  IliOi- 
2y,  ancl  finally  completed  by  Bernini  in  lilt)7.  In  this  build- 
ing, as  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  d"ine.  erected  by 
Iluonarotli,  is  the  micst  prominent  feature,  and  the  wcakett 
point  is  tho  front  fayucle.  The  andiilcria  of  the  Krnala- 
sanco  never  found  the  true  eonne<-lion  between  the  dome 
and   tho   portal.      The    front    facade   is   generally    nolhinx 

but  an   nrchitectonio   dcvonilicii.  a   ■ '        ' '- 

hind  whicdi   a    low    nn.l   enlinly    iic- 

hidden.     (If  greater  cciusi-lcucv  mil 

of  a  more  perfect  hariniiny  in  their  diUiN.  an  the  pmatc 

buildings,  such    as   Palmii    Farneae   ancl  Giraud.  ancl  the 

Cancellaria,   The  p-  ,  .  ■     .  -  •  ...  ...... 

nection  of  tvi*>  >t 

with  an  attic  or  I"" 

of  great  efTecl,  ancl  b«-  \n-eu  u»e.l  »it>  .  n.o.iveli.    lu  llic 

Venetian  school,  however,  which  ia  very  rich  In  naUce  ar 

chitccture.  this  invention  was  n        -  ^   -•  '    ■     '       •'-■-     ■    ' 

story  is  provided  with  ii«  own  ■ 

and  separated  Ir.mi  the  other  •! 

or  bells,  often  in  the  fonii  of  I.aIu-ua.U  .  i. 

aula  ancl  omanienlc<l  by  (lgurr«.    The  win  I 

and  orniimented  with  columns.     The  apani 

with  figures,  and  tho  whole  bu  a  rich,  r«rie<l,  and  ifay  ap- 
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pearance.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  architec- 
ture are  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi.  built  in  ]4Si  by 
Pietro  Lombardo,  the  8uuoIe  di  San  Marco  and  di  Sau 
Rocco,  and  the  palace  of  the  doges.  France  also  is  very 
rich  in  Renaissance  architecture;  she  even  gave  the  style 
an  individual  development,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  its 
French  shape  that  it  was  adopted  by  England,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  To  France  the  style  was  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  (14f>l-.s;;).  who  invited  the 
Italian  architect  Fra  Giueondo  to  his  court,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515-47)  some  of  the  mo^t  interesting 
buildings  arose  which  the  style  ever  produced.  But  while 
in  Italy  the  classical  element  was  predominant  from  the 
very  beginning,  a  real  contest  took  place  ia  France  be- 
tween the  Gothic  and  classical  ideas.  The  ornamentation 
soon  became  purely  antique,  but  the  plan  remained  Goth- 
ic for  a  long  while.  That  wilderness  of  turrets,  gables, 
corners,  chimney-tops,  etc.  which  had  such  a  fascinating 
power  over  the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages,  people 
would  not  as  yet  renounce ;  they  retained  the  whole  tariety 
and  multitude  of  forms,  but  dressed  them  all  with  the  simple 
Greek  ornaments,  which  on  such  a  background  produced  a 
strange  effect.  To  this  class  of  buildings  belong  the  castle 
of  Chambord  and  the  palace  of  Chenonceau,  both  built  in 
the  time  of  Francis  1. — tlie  former  by  Trinqueau,  the  latter 
by  an  Italian  architect.  The  castle  of  Chambord  is  some- 
what grotesque,  but  the  palace  of  Chenonceau  is  a  grace- 
ful structure.  The  church  of  St.  Eustache  in  Paris,  built 
in  1532,  is  also  a  handsome  and  interesting  edifice,  though 
its  architecture  is  very  much  mixed.  Soon,  however,  a 
closer  study  of  the  classical  monuments  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  simpler  plans  and  a  better  disposition  of  space. 
The  Tuileries,  begun  in  15li4  by  Philibert  de  I'Orme.  and 
large  parts  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  bailt  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1589-lGlO),  show  this  transition, 
but  they  also  show  signs  of  that  exaggeration  of  ornamen- 
tation and  that  empty  ostentation  which  afterward  became 
the  characteristic  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  Rococo.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  style  is  the  chilteau  of  Versailles,  built 
under  Louis  XIV.  by  Hardouin  and  Mansard.  It  is  colos- 
sal, but  not  grand — pompous,  but  not  imposing.  Its  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  ingenious  combination  of  many 
buildings  into  one  arrangement.  But  it  is  a  city  rather 
than  a  building.  From  the  Rococo,  which  literally  covered 
the  walls  with  columns,  |)ilasters,  entablatures,  friezes,  cor- 
nices, and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  the  taste  suddenly  turned 
during  the  Revolution  to  a  mere  copying  of  antique  build- 
ings, of  which  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. This  last  phase  of  the  Renaissance,  which  indeed  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  style,  was  very  predominant  in  Ger- 
many. Many  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  Berlin 
and  Munich  belonging  to  this  century  are  entirely  devoid 
of  originality,  and  are  mere  imitations  of  Greek  concep- 
tions. But  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  did  the 
Renaissance  produce  any  great  and  interesting  results. 
The  royal  palace  of  Dresden,  the  chateau  of  Heidelberg, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London  are  fine  structures, 
but,  generally,  the  Renaissance  architecture  in  these  two 
countries  has  the  meagreness  of  the  plan  without  that 
abundance  of  graceful  ornaments  which,  at  all  events, 
brings  variety  into  the  masses,  even  if  it  djes  not  bring 
true  life.  A  great  number  of  princely  residences  in 
Germany  are  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  they 
are  cold  and  flat,  and  sparingly  ornamentel  with  flimsy 
Rococo.  Clemexs  Petersen. 

Renaix'f  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders, 
has  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt  and  dyo  works, 
bleach-tields  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  tobacco, 
and  chicory.     P.  11,905. 

Re'ual  [Lat.  renes,  "kidneys"]  Diseases,  or  Dis* 
eases  of  the  Kidneys,  are  mostly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  According  to  the  location  and  character,  there 
are  many  diflferent  affections.  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
(see  Kidneys)  is  called  pi/elitiH,  and  is  generally  a  continu- 
ation of  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  tissue  of  the  kidney 
proper  might  be  the  seat  of  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, from  simple  hyperitmia  (and  in  consequence  there- 
of bursting  of  blood-vessels  and  bleeding)  to  the  most 
severe  forms  of  hyperplastic  action,  with  deposition  of 
diphtheritic  and  croupous  masses.  The  obsolete  name 
Bkight's  Disease  (which  see)  used  to  comprise  the  major- 
ity of  these  forms,  which  a  more  distinct  knowledge  now 
keeps  asunder.  The  most  important  symptoms  of  the 
kidney  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  canaliculi  is  detached,  thereby  allowing  the  albu- 
men to  escape.  (SeeBRiGHr's  Disease.)  In  more  advanced 
cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  hindered,  and  eren  sup- 
pressed, and  the  urea  in  the  blood  (uriemia)  leads  the 
affection  to  a  fatal  end.     Of  other  renal  disorders  may  be 


mentioned  the  formation  of  gravel  and  stone,  giving  origin 
to  so-called  renal  colic  and  some  new  formations,  especi- 
ally cancer  of  the  kidneys.  Perinephritis  is  called  the 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidneys; 
large  abscesses  might  take  their  origin  therefrom,  which 
can  be  cured  by  making  an  incision  and  thereby  giving 
the  pus  a  free  outlet.  Frederick  Zinsser. 

Renan' (Joseph  Ernest),  b.  Feb.  27,  1S23,  at  Treguier, 
Cotes-du-Nord ;  trained  in  the  parish  school  of  his  native 
town,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  Church.  During  his  course  in  St.  Sulpico 
he  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  his  studies  leading  him  to  results  unfitting  him  for  the 
priesthood,  he  abandnncd  the  seminary  and  devntcd  him- 
self to  linguistic  studies.  In  1847  he  gained  the  Volney 
prize  by  his  Mt-nwire  siir  leu  Lfiiu/urs  se^midqueH  ;  in  1848 
was  crowned  by  the  Institute  for  his  Etude  de  la  Lnufjne 
grecque  an  Min/eii  Afjc  ;  in  1840  was  sent  by  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  on  a  literary  jnurney  through  Italy;  in 
1851  was  appointed  to  a  jiosition  in  the  MS.  department  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale;  in  1850  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions;*  in  18G0  was  sent  on  a 
scientific  mission  to  Syria,  and  on  his  return  in  1>^I>2  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France, 
from  which  he  was  shortly  afterward  removed,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  Vie  de  Jeans. 

Renan  is  best  known  by  his  Originea  du  Chn'atiauisme, 
a  series  of  books  in  which  he  depicts  with  nmrvellous 
beauty  the  material  surroundings  of  Christ  and  the  early 
Church;  but  his  work  is  superficial  and  lacks  all  critical 
value.  The  most  deserving  of  his  writings  is  his  IIin(in're 
genernle  des  Langnes  semiiiqurH,  which  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  sketch  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  works:  Histotre  generale  et  Si/stemes  cmnpuv^a 
des  Laugnes  sehiitiqurs  (prem.  part),  Histoire  genernle  det 
Zangues  aemitiqnes  (ISofi).  Le  Livre  de  Jnh  (1859),  Le 
Cautiqne  des  Cuntiqucs  (1860),  ArerroeH  et  I' Avervo'iniiic 
(1852),  Origines  dn  Christiemisnie :  A.  Li/e  o/  Jesus  (New 
York,  1863),  B.  Tf,e  Apostles  (1866),  C.  St.  Paul  (186'.)), 
D.  L' Antichrist  fl873).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Liberie  de  ]\nspr.  the  Debitts,  Revue  des  Jhux 
Mnndes  ;  and  the  best  of  his  essays  are  collected  in  Etudes 
d'  Hlstoire  religieuse  (1867)  and  Essais  de  Monde  et  de 
Critique  (1869).  Thomas  C.  Murray. 

Renault',  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co..  111.     P.  1617. 

Ren'de,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Cosenza, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aj)cnnines.  in  the  midst  of  fine  pasture- 
grounds.  The  clay  of  the  vicinity  is  admirably  suited  fur 
pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged.     P.  5300. 

Ren'del  (James  Meadows),  b.  near  Dartmoor,  Devon- 
shire. England,  in  1799:  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
the  construction  of  colossal  bridges  ;  introduced  a  system  of 
crossing  rivers  upon  floating  bridges,  employed  by  several 
railways,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  harbors  of  refuge  at 
Holyhead  and  Portland.     D.  in  London  Nov.  21,  1856. 

Rends'burg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sleswick- 
Ilolstein.  on  the  Eider,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  in  timber.     P.  11,514. 

Rene  (or  Renatus)  I.,  count  of  Provence,  duke  of 
Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  b.  at  Angers  Jan.  16,  1409, 
the  second  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Yolande  of  Aragnn. 
Having  married  Isabelle  of  Lorraine,  he  laid  claim  to  this 
country  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Duke  Charles,  in 
1431.  but  was  opposed  by  a  nephew  of  Charles,  the  count 
of  Vaudemont  :  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  several 
years.  In  1434  his  elder  brother,  Louis  III.,  who  had  been 
in  actual  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  died  and  left 
to  him  Provence,  Anjou,  Naples.  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem. 
In  1437,  Rene  succeeded  in  buying  his  liberty  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  Lorraine  for  400.000  pieces 
of  gold,  and  he  now  led  an  army  to  Naples,  where  his 
claims  were  disputed  by  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  was  un- 
successful, and  in  1442  returned  to  Provence,  gave  up 
all  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  confined  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  beautiful  family  estates.  He  encour- 
aged agriculture,  manufactures,  literature,  and  art.  His 
subjects  gave  him  the  surname  the  O'ood,  poets  and  artists 
gathered  at  his  court,  and  he  was  himself  a  successful  cul- 
tivator of  literature.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  writings 
{(Encrcs  des  Rui  Rene)  by  Quatrebarbes  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1845).  The  crown  of  Aragon  was  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
fused it  for  himself  and  accepted  it  only  for  his  son,  who, 
however,  died  shortly  after  entering  the  country.  At  his 
death  (July  10.  1480*)  most  of  his  possessions  fell  to  the 
French  crown — Anjou,  Bar.  Maine,  and  Provence — his 
sons  having  all  died  before  him. 

Renews,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ferryland  district.  New- 
foundland. 54  miles  S.  of  St.  John's.    Its  harbor  is  shallow. 
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The  town  is  an  ancient  settlement,  and  has  large  cod-fish- 
ing interest.     P.  So'J. 

Rcii'frcw,  county  of  .Scotland,  bordering  N.  and  W. 
on  tlio  Clyde.  Area,  22.i  sq.  m..  with  I'lfi.fllK  i.nlmbitant!*. 
The  western  part  is  hilly  and  moorland  :  the  eastern  level 
and  very  fertile.  Coal  and  other  useful  minerals  abound; 
manufactures  are  important.     Cap.  Renfrew. 

Renfrew,  a  large  county  in  the  X.  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  Ottawa  River.  The  leading  interest  is 
the  cutting,  manufacture,  and  export  of  lumber,  which 
is  carrieii  on  on  a  very  largo  scale.  Broekville  and  Ot- 
tawa Railway  extends  into  this  county.     Cap.  I'ombroke. 

P.  27.',ir  1. 

Rcnfrew,p.-v.,  Horton  tp.,  Renfrew  co.,  Ontario,  at  the 
falls  of  Bonne.:here  River,  11)0  feet  higli,  whitdi  present  a 
scene  of  great  beauty  and  afford  a  fine  water-power.  Ren- 
frew has  a  large  trade,  and  is  9  miles  from  Ronnechero 
Point  on  Ottawa  River.     P.  about  100(1. 

Re'ni,  town  of  Moldavia,  at  the  influx  of  the  Pruth 
into  tlic  Danube,  is  fortified  and  trades  in  grain.     P.  7;JUU. 

Rciii  ((irino).     See  UtuDO  Rkni. 

Ren'nell  (.Iahus).  b.  near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire, 
Englantl.  Nov.  :j,  1712:  early  entered  the  British  navy, 
from  which  he  passed  to  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  was  distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord 
Clive;  was  many  years  surveyor-general  of  Bengal:  re- 
turned to  England  17.S6:  aided  Mungo  Park  in  his  jirepa- 
rations  for  African  travel;  published  an  atlas  of  Bengal 
(1781),  a  map  of  Hindostan.  with  an  elaborate  Memoir 
(178:5),  Ehicldntiona  of  African  (ie,t:jraj>!ii/  (179:!-9S),  Tl(r 
Oeoffraphicdl  Si/steiu  of  Hcradotui  examined  and  cxpiained 
(1800),  Obnereatiouii  on  the  Topi>fjraphi/  of  the  /'tain  of 
7>o_y  (1814),  and  fllnetrationn  of  the  Expedition  of  the 
Youn/fer  Ci/rns  (1816),  Compnratire  Geofjrapht/  of  Wtflcrn 
Alia  (lS31  ),  and  luvestii/fition  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlan- 
tir  (Jfcan  (1832).     D.  in  London  -Mar.  29,  18:!0. 

Kennes  [Roman,  ItedonrH],  in  France,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Brittany,  now  capital  of  tlic  dcpiirtment  of  llle-et- 
Vilaine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  Vilainc.  2.'i2  miles 
S.  W.  of  Paris,  consists  of  two  jtarts — an  upj)cr  or  new  town 
of  an  elegant  and  modern  appearance,  and  a  lower  or  old 
part,  mostly  built  of  wood,  with  narrow  and  winding  streets. 
It  has  many  good  educatitmal  institutions,  manufactures  of 
sailcloth,  linen,  lace,  and  embroideries,  and  ;in  active  trade 
in  honey,  wax,  butter,  and  poultry.     P.  62,044. 

Rennet.     See  Cheese. 

Rennie  (Sir, John),  b.  in  London  Aug.  .10,  1794.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  (17CI -1821 ). early  in- 
troduced him  to  that  profession  as  assistant  in  the  con- 
struction of  Soutiiwark  and  AVaterloo  briilges.  In  1821  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  engineer  to  the  admiralty.  The 
New  London  Bridge  was  completed  by  him,  from  designs 
of  his  father,  in  I8:!l,  when  he  was  knighted.  The  im- 
portant works  of  .Sheerness  dockyard.  Kamsgate  harbor, 
anil  Plymouth  breakwater,  commenced  by  his  father,  were 
completed  by  .^ir  Jidin,  as  well  as  the  great  system  of 
drainage  jind  land  reclamation  in  Lincolnshire.  Of  the 
more  important  works  designed  and  executed  by  himself 
arc  the  Whitehaven  and  the  Canlin' docks.  Willi  his  bro- 
ther (ieorge  (1791-18(111)  the  machinery  for  the  mints  of 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Mexico  were  designed  and  erected: 
also  the  Royal  Clarence  victualling  yard  at  Plymouth.  Sir 
John  was  considered  the  highest  authority  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  hydraulic  engineering,  harbors,  canals,  ir- 
rigation, storage  of  water,  an<l  the  nninagement  of  rivers. 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  184,^-49; 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  author  of  The  '/'hmri/,  Formn- 
tinn,  and  Connlrurtion  tf  /Irili^h  and  Furciijn  /lurliort.and 
many  valuable  professional  papers.      I).  Sept.  li,  1874. 

Rc'no,  county  of  S.  Kansas,  on  .\rkan9a3  River,  formed 
since  census  of  I871I.    Cap.  Hutchinson.    Area,  Ial2sq.m. 

Reno,  p.-v.andtp.,  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.,  on  Leaven- 
worth and  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.      P.  94B. 

Reno,  p.  V.  and  tp..  Pope  co.,  Minn.     P.  254. 

Reno,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev..  on  Triickco 
River  anil  Central  Pacific  R.  R..  1 1  miles  K.  of  the  base  of 
the  I'^icrra  Nevada,  is  an  important  centre  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  has  2  newspapers.      P.  KKl.'i. 

Reno  (P.  0.  name  of  v.  of  Lwtonia),  Sugar  Creek 
tp.,  Venango  co..  Pa.,  on  .'Vlleghcny  River,  on  Franklin 
branch  of  Atlantic  and  (treat  Western  and  Allegheny 
Valley  R.  Rs.,  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Oil  City.     P.  liO. 

Reno,  tp..  Preston  co..  West  Va.     P.  2.i3«. 

Reno  (.Iksse  L.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  182.1;  fcrnilontc'' 
from  the  1'.  S.  .Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  secomi  lieutenant  of  ordnance  .Inly.  184(1;  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  engaged  in  the  f'w'f  of  Ver.i  Cru» 


and  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Cburubusco, 
and  Chapultepec,  and  brcvctted  first  lieutenant  fur  gal- 
lantry: subsequently  served  on  duty  with  his  corps,  being 
in  command  of  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Aln.,  at  the  time 
of  its  capture  .Ian.,  1.S81 ;  appuinu-il  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  Nov.,  1801,  ho  accompanied  Burnside's  ex- 
pedition to  North  Carolina:  was  promoted  tj  bo  major- 
general  of  volunteers  July.  I8fi2,  and  in  August  assii^ned 
to  the  command  of  the  9lh  army  corjis,  which  he  led  in  tbo 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  ami  iit  Chantillv,  Aug.  29-Sept 
1.  .\t  the  battle  of  South  .Mountain,  while  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  he  was  killed  Sept.  14,  1S62. 

Reno  (.\lARrrs  A.),  b.  in  Illinois,  18.1.', :  graduated  from 
the  V.  S.  Military  .\cademy,  and  entered  the  army  as  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  In  18J7:  captain  1st 
Cavalry  Nov.,  1801  ;  prior  to  1801  was  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  Territories:  in  the  civil  war  served 
with  his  company  throughout  the  Virginia  peninsular 
campaign  of  1802,  and  in  the  battle  of  Antielam  com- 
manded his  regiment;  was  engaged  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Va., 
Mar.  I",  1803,  in  the  Kielimund  campaign  of  Isfi4,  in  the 
Shenandoah  campaign  of  1804,  as  chief  of  staff  of  tho 
cavalry,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  and 
numerous  minor  actions:  appointed  colonel  12th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  Jan.  1.  18flj,  which  commission  he  held  until 
July  ;  in  Bee.,  1808,  became  major  of  7th  I'.  .'J.  Cavalry. 

Renovo,  p.-b..  Clinton  eo..  Pa.,  on  Philadelphia  and 
Eric  U.  R..  28  miles  W.  of  Lock  Haven,  along  the  W. 
branch  of  .Susquehanna  River.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  ISOti,  but  its  origin  dates  back  to  the  e.itablii'h- 
ment  by  Philadelphia  and  Erie  It.  R.  of  their  boiler,  re- 
jiair.  and  foundry  shops  here  in  1802.  It  has  .1  churches, 
a  public  library,  2  large  school  buildings,  a  banking-house, 
1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  I  theatrical  hall.  Renovo 
has  an  efiicient  fire  department  and  waterworks.  It  is  a 
resort  for  summer  tourists.     P.  1910. 

Joiix  C.  SiiAiKEU,  Ell.  "  Renovo  Rkixikd." 

Rens'selaer,  county  of  E.  New  York,  extending  from 
the  frontiers  of  Vermont  ami  Massachusetts  on  the  E.  to 
Hudson  River  on  the  W..  traversed  by  Hoosick  and  Littio 
Hoosick  rivers  and  Kinderhook  Creek,  and  by  the  Tagh- 
kanic  and  Petersburg  ranges  of  mountains,  is  intersected 
by  several  railroads,  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  stony  soil, 
best  adapted  to  pasturage,  but  tho  valleys  are  well  culti. 
vated  and  produce  large  cri»ps  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay.  Hops,  flax,  maple-sugar,  wool,  butter,  ami  cheese 
arc  staples.  .Manufactures  form  the  leading  industry,  there 
being  not  less  than  792  establij-liments.  representing  a  cap- 
ital of  $12. 000. 0(UI,  and  giving  employment  to  1  j.J8s  bands. 
'I*he  chief  manufactures  are  iron  and  iron-ware,  agricultu- 
ral implements,  bells,  stoves,  clothing,  especially  linen  col- 
lars and  cutis,  and  hosiery,  printing  paper,  and  woollen 
goods,  .'\nnual  produet-sof  numufactiire-  above $28,000,000. 
Cap.  Troy.     Area,  090  sq.  m.      P.  99.i4». 

Rensselaer,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  eo.,  Ind.,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fine  agricultural,  tiairying,  ami  stock-raising  re- 
gion, has  ii  churches,  good  schoids.  2  newspapers,  I  grist- 
mill, a  Cnthidic  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hotels.      P.  017. 

.Iamks  .1  Hkai.kv,  Ei>».  "  Kenssklaer  Ixion." 

Rensselaer  Falls,  n.-v..  Canton  tp..  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  .\.  v.,  on  Oswcgatchic  River  and  Rome  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  R.  R.     P.  395. 

Rensselaervillc,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Albany  eo..  N.  V..  21 
miles  W.  of  .-Vllmny,  contains  4  churches,  a  flourishing 
academy,  a  manufactory  of  felt   for  paper  mills  and  lung 

iirotectors,    an    iron-foundry,    1    ncnspnper.   and    I    hnlel, 
"inc  water-power  exists:  princi|Mil   employment,  farnilnic 
and  dairving,     P.  of  v.  520:  of  tp.  2492. 

"Peter  Wix.sk,  Ed.  "  KEX!WEi.Ai:nvii.i.ii  PRO*. 

Rent  [It.  iviii/lM.-   Sp.  rriilri;    Vr.rrale      '  ''■■ 

derr.  to    "give   back"    or    "relnrn").   nioi 
products  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  it»  «pi 
monly  called  "  real  estate."     Rent  implie.  o»uer.hip  of 
land.     This  is  not  the  place  to  discuM  the  abntrael  ri«ht 
of  proportv  in  land.     (See  PiiorriiTV.I     II  i«  euou»h  hero 
to  sav  that  the  wealth  which  liod  ha.  hidden  in  the  vcgol 
able 'and   mineral  resource  of  the  wrlh  cannot   Ix-  drirl 
oped  without  some  exclusive  pos»r«.iun  and  ontrol  uf  tho 
land  itself.     When  nppropri«lo<l   it  rou-l  l>o  irckoncl  u 
capital,  partaking  of  the  nnlure  l...lh  of  material  to  which 
labor  mav  be  applied  and  "f  nn   in.lruinenl  ..f  Ulnir.      Ai 
capital    its  use,  iis  well  »•  lis  ownership,  may   bo  lran«- 
ferrod,  and  rent  is  simply  lh«  eompen.alion  paid  for  the 
use  of  cajiilal  in  this  form,     .'SovormI  i^irlji  of  ronl  are  in- 
dicated  by  ililTerent   nam. 
innled  mainly  in  the  pe.-u 
and    the   laws   of  entail   m    •    , 

svsleni  gave  rise.  Thu«,  a  rr»f  r4tiry»  luiona  •  (ne-i  "Uiu 
p'ai.l   annuallv  a*   n  cmiiiHlKtion    for  military  Mrricot  or 
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other  obligations  due  from  the  occupant  of  land  to  its 
feudal  proprietor,  Quit-rfut  Is  a  definite  reserve  in  grants 
of  land,  by  the  annual  payment  of  which  the  tenant  is 
quieted  or  quit  from  all  other  service  to  a  feudal  lord. 
Metuyer-rcnt  is  an  equal  division  of  the  actual  products 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  owner  of  laml.  Rttf/c-rcnt 
is  rent  raised  to  the  utmost  by  forced  competition,  t'ottirr- 
rents  is  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  the  usage  in  Ireland, 
where  sub-tenants  rent  each  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two 
of  land  from  the  small  farmers,  the  amount  of  the  rent 
being  ordinarily  paid  in  labor  at  a  money  valuation. 

In  (ircat  Britain  the  influence  of  the  old  feudal  system 
is  still  felt  in  the  monopoly  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
by  a  few  families  of  the  nobility  and  rich  gentry,  and  in 
many  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  titles.  There,  conse- 
quently, the  problems  of  rent  are  many  and  complicated. 
In  1817,  David  Ricardo  published  a  work  on  political  econ- 
omy which  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  a  theory  of  rent  de- 
signed to  meet  the  condition  of  things  in  that  country. 
Its  leading  idea  is  that  rent  advances  with  the  progre-^s 
of  society  from  the  first  settling  of  a  country,  when,  on 
account  of  tho  abundance  of  fertile  land,  there  will  be  no 
rent,  up  t^  the  time  when  tho  neccs.-itics  of  tho  growing 
population  compel  the  bringing  into  cultivation,  at  the 
expense  of  greatly-increased  labor,  the  pojrc::t  of  tho 
land.  Then  all  the  grades  of  land  except  the  very  poor- 
est will  yield  rent  proportioned  to  their  fertility  and  situ- 
ation. With  tho  in-'rcase  of  rent  the  cost  of  food  must 
steadily  increase.  And  so,  by  inference,  this  theory  was 
made  to  sustain  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  pre- 
senting general  starvation  and  wretchedness  as  the  certain 
result  in  a  not  distant  future,  unless  some  restrictions  are 
laid  on  the  natural  increase  of  population.  The  elementary 
principle  of  this  theory  is  true,  and  defines  a  law  of  rent 
which  is  good  for  all  time  and  all  countries.  But  the  de- 
duction from  it  can  stand  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
food  of  a  people  must  be  provided  entirely  from  the  cul- 
ture of  its  own  soil,  limited  in  extent.  The  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade 
have  shown  that  even  England  has  little  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend the  sad  consequences  of  the  so-called  Ricardo- 
Malthusian  system,  though  she  may  have  occasion  to 
revise  her  laws  concerning  real  estate,  and  give  a  chance 
for  the  cultivator  to  become  the  owner  of  the  land  he  works. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  real  estate  is  held  by  an 
allodial  title,  unencumbered  by  entails  and  mortmain 
holdings,  where  the  ownership  and  transfer  of  such  ])rop- 
erty  is  free  from  burdensome  restrictions,  and  powerful  in- 
fluences favor  the  acquisition  of  such  property  by  all  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  persons,  the  principles  of  rent  are  very 
simple  and  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  For  agricultural 
purposes  the  rent  of  land  is  determined  mainly  by  four 
considerations:  (1)  Its  fert if iti/,  on  which  the  amount  of 
products  depends.  The  crops  must  provide  for  rent  by  a 
surplus  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
laborer.  (2)  Its  location  with  respect  to  a  market,  and  some- 
what also  to  beauty  of  situation.  A  home-market  is  always 
the  best,  as  the  expense  of  transportation  is  thereby  dimin- 
ished. Distance  from  a  market  may  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  advantage  of  fertility.  Increased  facilities  of 
transportation  virtually  bring  remote  lands  nearer  market, 
and  so  enhance  the  value  of  both  the  land  and  its  products. 

(3)  The  (jrowth  of  popnlntion,  and  especially  its  concentra- 
tion in  new  centres.  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry have  a  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  and  tho 
free  development  of  both  in  proximity  to  evch  other  pro- 
motes the  most  general  and  genuine  thrift.  The  value  of 
land  is  also  increased  by  the  attractions  of  good  society. 

(4)  huproveinentH  put  upon  the  land,  inclu  ling  drainage, 
fertilizers  applied  to  the  soil,  fences,  and  buildings.  These 
are  indispensable  to  successful  agriculture,  and  every  addi- 
tion adds  value  to  the  land.  Very  rarely,  however,  is  t]ie 
value  of  the  land,  as  indicated  either  in  rent  or  purchase- 
price  on  sale,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
laid  out  on  these  improvements,  because  no  other  can  come 
fully  into  the  interest  which  the  original  proprietor  has  in 
these  things.  We  may  fitly  add  that  in  this  country  almost 
invariably  rented  farms  rapidly  degenerate  in  respect  to 
both  fertility  and  improvements. 

In  cities,  where  population  is  condensed  within  narrow 
limits,  rents  for  lots  and  buildings  are  determined  al- 
most entirely  by  location  with  respect  to  facilities  for 
business,  the  social  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  freaks  of  fashion.  With  the  growth  of  cities  the 
eligible  locations  are  subject  to  frequent  change,  occa- 
sioned often  by  the  mere  whims  of  fancy  or  bold  specula- 
tion. The  compensation  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  in 
the  form  of  real  estate  is,  except  in  the  favorite  locations 
of  great  cities,  generally  less  than  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest allowed  for  other  forms  of  capital  and  the  rate  of 
profits  from  business.     This  is  due  mainly  to  the  security 


of  property  in  real  estate  entrusted  t3  others' use.  It  can- 
not be  run  away  with,  nor  destroyed,  nor  fraudulently  dis- 
posed of.  Meantime,  while  society  is  advancing,  its  bottom- 
value  steadily  increases.  For  this  reason  an  owner  of  city 
lots  is  willing  for  a  very  moderate  ground-rent  to  grant 
others  the  privilege  of  building  on  his  land,  since  he  runs 
no  risk,  and  has  the  benefit  of  increased  value  from  the 
use  of  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  (For  the  legal  as- 
pects of  this  subject,  see  Landlohd  and  Tenant;  also 
Rent.)  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Reilt)  in  law,  as  defined  by  the  early  common-law 
writers,  is  a  certain  annual  profit  issuing  out  of  lands 
and  corporeal  tenements,  which  profit  may  be  money,  per- 
sonal services,  or  products  of  the  soil,  as  wheat  or  other 
grains,  or  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  the 
like.  The  word  is  directly  borrowed  from  the  French  noun 
rente  and  verb  rendre,  to  "  return,"  since  the  money  or  other 
articles  due  are  something  returned  from  the  lancl  and  for 
its  holding  and  use.  In  this  original  legal  acceptation, 
however,  the  rent  is  not  strictly  the  money,  services,  or 
articles  paid,  but  the  right  of  the  holder  to  demand  such 
payment,  and  the  corrc^^ponding  obligation  of  the  one  who 
owns  or  possesses  the  land  to  make  it.  In  this  sense  rent 
is  rcgai'ded  at  the  common  law  as  a  species  of  real  estate,  an 
in:3orporeal  hereditament,  a  right  in  tho  thing  of  another 
{jus  lit  re  aliena).  It  may  be  created  ami  granted  in  fee 
simple,  in  fee  tail,  for  life,  or  for  years.  AVhcn  in  fee,  it  is 
inheritable  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  estate  in  the 
land  itself;  it  may  be  devised  or  conveyed.  In  England 
it  has  been  very  common,  especially  in  family  settlements 
and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  daughters  and  younger 
sons,  for  landed  proprietors  to  create  by  deed  or  will  rents 
in  fee  or  for  life  issuing  out  of  their  own  lands,  and  to  be- 
stow such  rents  upon  present  holders  for  life,  with  future 
dispositions  by  way  of  remainder.  It  was  also  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  proprietors,  when  conveying  lands  in  fee,  to 
reserve  to  themselves  a  rent  in  fee.  In  these  and  similar 
instances  the  rent  was  an  estate,  with  all  the  incidents  of 
real  property,  and  it  is  of  such  kinds  of  rent  that  the  older 
common-law  writers  chiefly  speak  in  their  discussions  of 
the  general  subject.  In  the  U.  S.  these  ancient  species 
of  rent  exist  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  are  practically 
confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  older  commonwealths.  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  States  the  only  rent  actually 
known — whatever  other  forms  may  theoretically  exist — is 
that  arising  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  from  the  or- 
dinary letting  of  land,  and  it  may  be  properly  defined  as 
a  certain  pecuniary  sum  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
paid  at  fixed  intervals  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor,  as  a  com- 
pensation or  hire  for  the  use  and  possession  of  the  leased 
land.  Even  in  England  this  species  of  rent,  as  the  in- 
cident of  leasehold  estates,  has  in  modern  times  become 
far  more  common  and  far  more  important  than  any  other. 
The  ancient  common  law.  in  respect  of  the  varieties  then 
in  use  and  described  above,  divided  rent  into  three  classes 
— rent  service,  rent  seek,  and  rent  charge.  The  first  was 
of  purely  feudal  origin,  and  existed  when  the  tenant,  for 
the  land  held  of  his  lord,  owed  the  latter  some  corporeal 
service,  at  least  that  of  fealty  ;  as,  for  example,  a  holding  by 
fealty  and  ten  shillings  annually,  or  a  holding  by  ploughing 
the  lord's  land  and  five  shillings  annually,  the  personal  ser- 
vices in  each  of  these  cases  affecting  the  entire  rent.  The  lord 
could  always  distrain  for  arrears  as  long  as  he  held  the  re- 
version— that  is,  owned  the  final  fee  in  the  land.  The  second 
class  was  granted  or  reserved  by  deed  without  any  clause 
in  the  conveyance  authorizing  the  holder  thereof  to  dis- 
train, and  was  called  seek  or  dry  rent,  because  by  the  law, 
prior  to  alterations  made  by  statute,  such  holder  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  A  rent  charge  was  one 
where  the  owner  thereof  had  no  reversion  or  future  interest 
in  the  land,  but  was  still  entitled,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in 
the  deed  creating  it.  to  distrain  for  any  arrears.  As  illus- 
trations, if  the  owner  of  certain  land  should  convey  the 
whole  estate  therein  to  A.  and  also  a  rent  issuing  therefrom 
in  fee  or  for  life  to  B.  with  a  clause  enabling  B  to  distrain, 
or  if  an  owner  should  grant  a  rent  out  of  his  own  land  to 
A  in  fee  or  for  life,  with  the  same  power  of  distraining,  or 
if  the  owner  should  convey  his  land  in  fee  and  reserve  a 
rent  to  himself  and  his  heirs  with  like  power,  each  would 
be  a  rent  charge.  English  statutes  have  removed  some  of 
the  distinctions  between  these  three  classes  by  making  dis- 
tress a  remedy  in  all  sorts  of  rent  :  on  the  other  hand, 
distress  has  been  very  generally  abolished  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  American  States,  In  Pennsylvania  a  variety 
of  rent  charge  is  still  preserved  in  constant  use  under  the 
name  of  ground-rent ;  that  is,  when  the  grantor  of  land  in 
fee  reserves  a  perpetual  pecuniary  rent  to  himself  .and  his 
heirs.  From  such  a  conveyance  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
recognizes  two  estates  as  coexisting — that  of  the  land- 
owner in  fee,  and  that  of  the  rent-owner  in  fee.  The  latter, 
being  real  property,  is  bound  by  judgments,  may  be  mort- 
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gageJ.  conveyed,  or  devised.  As  ground-rent  deeds  are 
usually  drawn,  the  owner  of  the  rent  has  three  remedies  in 
case  of  non-payment— an  action  to  recover  the  arrears,  dis- 
tress, and,  for  want  of  sufficient  distress,  the.riglit  to  re- 
enter upon  the  land  and  resume  in  it  the  original  estate 
of  the  grantor.  In  other  .States  a  ground-rent  is  simply 
that  reserved  by  the  lessor  in  a  building  lease,  or  one  by 
which  the  lessee  covenants  to  erect  a  building  upon  the 
land,  and  which  is  therefore  given  in  most  instances  for  a 
eonsider.able  term  of  years.  In  several  eastern  counties 
of  Xew  York  a  large  quantity  of  land  originally  owned  by 
patentees  of  the  British  crown  was  conveyed  by  them  or 
by  their  successors  and  held  by  the  grantees  in  fee,  with  a 
perpetual  rent  reserved  to  the  grantors,  either  pecuniary 
or  payable  in  products  of  the  soil.  After  a  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted controversy  these  peculiar  holdings,  so  incimsistent 
with  the  s]jirit  of  American  law  and  institutions,  have 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  been  converted  into  absolute  estates, 
and  the  rents  extinguished  by  arrangement  between  the 
owners  (jf  the  land  and  the  parties  in  whoui  the  rights  to 
the  rents  h.ad  become  vested.  (For  the  rules  governing  the 
relations  of  the  parties  in  ordinary  lettings  of  land  see  the 
articles  Lease  and  Landlord  and  Tenant.)  « 

John  Xokton  Pomehov. 

Ren'villc,  county  of  N.  W.  Dakota,  extending  from 
the  boundary  of  British  ,\merica  on  the  X.  to  the  Plateau 
du  Coteau  du  Missouri  on  the  .S,  W,,  watered  by  iMouso 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  River  of  the  Xorth,  has  a 
rolling  surface  and  is  well  adapteil  to  pasturage.  It  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1S70,  and  has  few  inhabit- 
ants.    Area,  about  1800  sq.  m. 

Renville,  county  of  .s.  W.  Minnesota,  on  Jlinnesota, 
River,  on  the  line  of  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R.,  consists 
of  fertile  rolling  jirairies.  The  staple  ]iroducts  are  wheat, 
oats,  hav,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Beaver  Falls.  Area,  836 
sq.  m.     1',  :t21ij. 

Ren'wick  (.Tames),  LL.D.,  b,  in  Xew  York  City  in  1792; 
grailuatcd  at  Columbia  Ci>Ilege  1S07:  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  that  institution  from  1S20  to  lS3;t :  wrote 
biographies  of  Fulton,  Rittenhouse,  and  Count  Rumford 
for  Sparks's  series:  wrote  Oiiffincs  n/  Xaturaf  P/ii/<>no//lnf 
(2  vols.,  1822-23),  the  first  work  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  U.  S. ;  Efeincnin  of  Mrrhnuirft  ( 1832),  and  other  sci- 
entific textbooks  :  prepared  lives  of  Do  Witt  Clinton  ( 1834), 
Jay,  and  Hamilton  :  contributed  to  the  reviews,  and  was 
U.  S.  commissioner  on  the  N.  E.  boundary  1838.  D.  at 
New  Y.irk  Jan.  12,  lst!3. 

Renwick  (James),  sim  of  Prof.  .lames,  b.  in  Xew  York 
in  1819;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1830;  was  for 
some  years  engineer  on  the  Erie  Railway;  superintcncletl 
the  construction  of  the  ilistributing  reservoir  of  the  Croton 
aqueiluct :  was  the  architect  of  (Irace  cliurch  and  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  Xew  York,  of  the  Smitlisonian  Insti- 
tution, of  Vassar  College,  and  many  other  important  edi- 
fices. 

Reph'idim  [Ileb.,  "stays,"  "props  "],  a  station  in  the 
Siniiitic  peninsula,  where  tho  Israelites  under  Moses  and 
Joshua  gained  a  great  \  ict<»ry  over  the  Amalekites,  Its 
identification  depends  u])on  that  of  Sinai,  in  whoso  imme- 
diate neighborhood  it  was.  If.  as  Lepsius  supp<ises,  .Scrbal 
was  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  Rephidiui  must  liavo  been 
in  the  wady  Feiran.  If  .Sulsafch  was  the  moiintain^which 
can  hardly  bo  questioned — Rcphidiio  must  have  been  in 
the  wady  es-Shcikh,  at  tho  jiass  called  el-Watiyeh. 

R.  D.   HlTClKXKK. 

Replcv'in  [L.  Lat.  rrplei-ina'],  one  of  the  common-law 
forms  of  action,  originally  used  for  certain  special  pur- 
poses, but  adopted  and  greatly  enlargeil  in  its  seipo  and 
operation  by  those  States  of  the  V .  S.  in  which  tho  com- 
mon-law methods  have  heretofore  ].rcvailed  or  are  now  ex- 
isting. Its  object  is  to  recover  the  possession  ami  very 
corpus  of  goods  belonging  to  the  phiintifi":  but  in  KnglanJ 
and  in  a  portion  of  our  States  it  could  only  bo  resorted  to 
when  the  goods  had  been  wrongfully  tukcii  by  the  defend- 
ant; in  the  other  States  it  was,  or  is,  employed  whenever 
the  goods  had  been  ioiproperly  ihi:iiii.,l,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  originally  taken  in  violation  of  right.  The  pe- 
culiar charaeteristie  of  the  action  is  the  right  of  Iho  plain- 
tiff at  its  very  commencement,  by  furnishing  the  sheriff 
with  security  that  he  will  prose.-utc  the  suit  and  will  restore 
them  in  ease  he  fails  to  recover  jmlgmcnt.  to  procure  tho 
goods  to  be  at  once  seiied  by  the  sheriff  ami  delivered  into 
his  own  possession.  The  judgment  in  replevin  is  peeuliiir. 
If  tho  chattels  have  remained  in  the  delendanl's  custody, 
the  plaintiff  when  successful  recovers  tlieir  posses-ion.  or 
in  default  thereof  their  value,  which  has  been  as^es-ed  by 
the  jurv,  together  with  damages  for  their  unhiwlul  deten- 
tion ..r'taking:  if  the  custody  had  been  transferred  to  (he 
plaintiff,  his  title  is  confirmed  and  he  recovers  llie  danmges 
alone     while  a  judgment  in  such  case  for  the  delVndiint 


restores  to  him  tho  possession  or  tho  value  instead  thereof. 
In  the  reformed  .\mericun  procedure  this  action  hun  been 
abolished,  but  a  suit  for  the  giossession  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  permitted  similar  in  its  features,  its  object,  and  its 
relief.  Replevin  was  originally  c.infined  in  England  to 
cases  where  cattle  or  other  goods  of  the  plaintiff  had  been 
taken  in  distress  and  he  desired  to  try  the  legality  of  the 
distraint.  Sir  Henry  .Maine  has  shown  in  his  A'.ir/y 
Ifintori/  I,/  ImtilntiimH  that  the  priHceiling  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity — that  it  can  be  traced  among  the  Saxons  prior 
to  the  Conquest,  and  in  some  of  the  nrimilive  tJerinanio 
<'"i'<'S-  Joii.x  XoiiTox  PoMKiior. 

Reports',  in  law.  These  ore  colleetiuns  of  opinions 
given  by  courts  in  deciding  cases  brought  before  them  for 
adjudication,  and  useful  as  forming  a  bails  for  other  de- 
cisions involving  similar  questions.  The  dii-linelion  be- 
tween the  record  and  repuri  of  u  ease  should  Iw  pcdulcd 
out.  A  record  is  a  collection  or  formal  statement  of  all 
the  papers  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  such  as 
the  writ  or  summons  calling  the  defendant  into  court,  the 
jileadings,  order  for  trial,  verdict,  juilgmenl.  These  aro 
enrollcil  on  paper  or  parchment,  and,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute the  "record"  of  the  case.  The  "report,"  on  iho 
other  hand,  is  in  the  main  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  infiueneefl  the  court  in  the  ilecisit.n  t»f  the  cause, 
together  with  the  argument  of  counsel  and  a  brief  account 
of  the  pleadings  and  facts,  sufficient  to  make  the  ilecisioa 
'intelligible.  Recourse  accordingly  is  had  to  the  latter  for 
principles  of  law,  though  it  is  frequently  quite  necessary 
to  (consult  tho  record  in  order  to  aseertjiin  precisely  what 
questions  were  necessarily  involved  in  the  cause. 

The  value  of  reports  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
well-settled  rule  in  England  and  .America  that  if  u  ease  has 
been  deliberately  adjuilicatcd  by  a  court  of  high  authority 
and  having  appellate  juri.-tlietion.  the  principle  determined 
is  binding  upon  inferior  courts  when  another  case  arises 
involving  the  same  facts;  and  it  will  in  general  bo  fol- 
lowed in  the  court  itself  which  ren<lercd  the  decision  un- 
less stremg  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary.  The  law 
in  this  way  ctmsists  in  the  main  of  u  collection  i»f  prin- 
ciples evolved  from  the  decisions  of  actual  citntroversies 
disposed  of  by  the  courts,  rather  than  theoretical  proposi- 
tions laid  down  by  jurists  and  philosophers.  It  is.  how- 
ever, true,  notwithstanding  these  doctrines,  that  many 
cases  ha\  0  been  overruled  antl  iliscarded  as  nt>t  cimtaining 
a  correct  \  iew  of  the  law.  .Much  skill  is  freqm-ntly  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  value  of  the  eases  in  the  reports. 
A  few  of  the  leading  rules  nu»y  be  stated. 

Jlnlf  I, — Decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resitrt  in  any 
State  aro  to  bo  trcateil  as  technically  nuthitritutit-e  and 
binding  on  the  inferior  courts.  It  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
subordination for  an  inferior  court  not  to  follow  thcra. 
They  can  only  bo  properly  set  aside  and  rejected  by  tho 
tribunal  which  remlered  thent. 

Itiilt!  //. — Decisions  of  inferior  courts  maybe  referred  to 
as  evidence  of  the  law.  and  will  be  binding,  if  they  aro 
appellate  courts,  upon  those  of  a  lower  grmle,  ond  friiin 
which  an  appeal  may  bo  taken  to  them.  They  may  bo 
cited,  thougn  not  as  "authority,'  even  in  courts  of  last 
resort,  ns  arguments  t  •  prove  the  validity  of  the  position 
taken  by  tho  person  who  cites  them. 

liiile  ni. — Decisions  of  courts  of  one  Stale  of  the  rnion 
are  not  binding  as  "authority  "  upun  the  court*  of  onothor 
State.  They  can  bo  cited.  h"wever.  and  will  nveiie  re- 
spectful consideration,  and.  if  their  argument-  are  deemed 
to  bo  sound,  will  in  general  be  f.db'wcd  in  a  cont  not 
bound  by  tho  doctrino  of  "  authority  "  already  referred  to. 
In  easo  of  a  conflict  between  divisions  in  the  higher  rcmrts 
of  a  State  where  an  a<tiiin  is  pemliiig  and  tho.e  of  a  sister 

State,  the  former  must  in  general  be   fidhiOed.      The   ramo 

principle  prevails  as  to  the  decisbms  of  the  I',  ."•.court*. 
Thus,  a  Stale  court  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  drrisioni  of 
tho  Supremo  Court  of  the  C.  S,.  except  as  I.>  maiirr.  In- 
volving tho  construction  of  the  V.  S.  Con-i 
laws  anil  treaties  made  under  it.     As  to  th<  ■ 
ismado  the  linal  interpreter,  and  the  State  ■ 
reniler  their  oiiinion.    A  siinilor  rule  prevails  as  to  drnxuna 
in  tho  Engli-h  e.oirts,  except  so  far  ■■  Ibrv  wrrt.  made  b»- 
foro  tho  time  lixe.l  upon  in  any  St.n 
tho  English  eomiuiui  law  »•  the  Ii.ti 
Tho  divisions  rendered  in  England   1 
tho  aspe<-t  of  authority,  whllo  thuM  sine*  jitbo  mn  to  bo 
regarded  as  arguments. 

llulf  l\'.  —  \  siovial  rule  iirerailt  in  ih.-  1'     ' 
to  the  weight  to   he  oltaehed  t.i  .liii.i.oi- 
upon  matters  hating  in  them  a  b>eal  eleno  s 
eunslriietion  id"  a  Stale  con«lituli<in  or  alaluic,  or  Ihr  c« 
position  of  the   local   law  of  r»al  rslal"-       In   lh»  Kft  of 
these  eases  the  C.  S.  court*  r..ll"W  tlo 
Slalo  con«tiluliiin   adopted   !•%  its   .  " 
taken  )'.    ■      -  '  ■"""•■■I  ' 
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State  court.  Federal  tribunals  will  not  be  bound  to  change 
front  though  the  State  courts  may  adopt  a  new  interpreta- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  as  to  transactions  wliich 
have  been  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  prior  interpre- 
tation. On  like  principles  the  construction  of  State  statutes 
by  State  courts  is  adopted,  as  well  as  the  rules  governing 
real  estate.  In  commercial  matters  this  special  rule  does 
not  prevail,  and  the  Federal  court  may  consider  a  question 
on  its  merits,  independently  of  the  action  of  any  State  tri- 
bunal. The  whole  rule  gives  way  when  it  leads  to  any  con- 
flict witli  tlie  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Hide  V. — Distinctions  must  be  taken  as  to  the  value  of 
cases  in  the  reports,  depending  upon  the  grade  and  stand- 
ing of  the  court,  the  thoroughness  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  ability  of  the  reporter.  (1)  The  grade  of  the  court  is 
of  much  consequence.  Thus,  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England  are  of  more  weight,  not  only  there,  but 
even  in  this  country,  than  those  of  inferior  tribunals.  As 
the  inferior  courts  have  in  many  instances  reporters,  this 
distinction  must  be  carefully  attended  t*.  There  is  a  class 
of  cases  known  as  jo'si"  ;j;i'h*  decisions.  These  are  rendered 
in  Enghmd  by  a  single  .jurlge  at  a  trial  with  a  jury,  and 
would  not  in  general  have  the  same  value  as  those  an- 
nounced by  an  appellate  court  after  careful  consideration. 
However,  in  special  instances  they  have  an  exceptional 
worth,  owing  to  the  pre-eminent  ability  of  the  presiding 
judge.  (2)  In  all  courts  respect  is  paid  to  the  decisions 
of  particular  judges  whose  capacity  is  superior  to  that  of 
their  associates.  It  is  proper  to  urge  in  argument  that  a 
commercial  question  was  decided  by  Mansfield,  or  a  point 
in  the  law  of  evidence  by  Ellenborough,  or  a  constitutional 
question  by  Marshall,  or  a  rule  of  equity  law  was  estab- 
lished by  Hardwicke  or  Eldon  in  England  or  by  Kent  and 
Story  in  this  country.  (3)  Much  uncertainty  is  introduced 
into  the  law  by  hurried  and  incomplete  arguments  by 
counsel.  The  judges  may  confine  their  studies  to  the 
authorities  presented  to  them.  Inferior  arguments  beget 
worthless  decisions,  which  will  naturally  be  overruled  after 
a  more  elaborate  and  complete  discussion  in  a  later  case. 
(4)  The  ability  of  the  reporter  has  much  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  decision.  It  is  his  office  to  prefix  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  a  sufficiently  full  statement  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  as  well  as  a  '*  head-note  "  containing  an  abstract 
of  the  points  decided.  He  may  readily  err  in  both  respects. 
If  a  person  of  moderate  ability,  he  may  fail  to  grasp  the 
reasoning  of  the  judges  and  to  make  an  accurate  abstract. 
In  the  early  reports  these  defects  were  more  manifest  than 
at  present.  The  judges  delivered  their  opinions  orally, 
and  the  reporters  took  such  notes  of  what  was  said  as  they 
were  able.  These  notes  are  frequently  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible. In  modern  times,  as  the  judges  write  their 
opinions,  this  source  of  error  is  much  diminished.  It  is, 
however,  never  wise  to  rely  upon  the  reporter's  head-note, 
but  to  consult  the  opinion  itself.  Care  is  usually  taken  in 
this  note  to  indicate  what  points  are  really  decided.  For 
this  purpose  the  word  "  Held"  is  resorted  to.  When  the 
object  is  to  show  that  a  point  has  been  discussed  and  not 
decided,  tlie  expression  '*  J(  seems,^'  or  '*'  Semble,''  an  equiva- 
lent, is  adujited.  Such  remarks  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  are  called  dicta  or  ohitf.r  dicta.  They  have 
no  weight  as  authority,  and  ai*e  only  useful  in  subsequent 
cases  as  a  matter  of  argument. 

Reports  have  been  jtrcscrved  in  England  from  an  early 
day.  They  were  at  first  called  "Year  Books,"  and  were 
strictly  official,  the  reporters  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  books  are  composed  in  Norman-French, 
with  many  abbreviations  difficult  to  be  deciphered.  Only 
a  few  of  them,  recently  published  in  England,  have  been 
transhited.  This  method  after  a  time  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  matter  of  reporting  was  left  open  to  any  one  who  might 
choose  to  follow  it.  Under  this  system  sume  good  reports 
were  obtained,  while  others  were  simply  execrable.  Since 
1SG6  reporting  has  been  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  bar, 
and  the  reports  are  well  systematized,  and  are  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence.  In  the  U.  S.  the  reporters  are  in  general 
appointed  by  some  public  authority.  Reports  are  of  quite 
unequal  value,  and  good  judgment  is  required  in  order  to 
know  how  and  when  to  use  them. 

This  whole  subject  is  beginning  to  present  quite  a  per- 
plexing problem.  Reports  are  multiplying  with  a  truly 
alarming  rapidity.  They  increase  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100  volumes  per  year.  Various  projects  for  codes  and  au- 
thoritative digests  have  been  presented,  but  these  meet  as 
yet  with  but  little  favor  from  the  profession.  The  spirit 
of  development  of  English  jurisprudence  is  to  adopt  case- 
law  instead  of  the  works  of  jurists.  This  course  of  develop, 
ment  cannot  well  be  arrested.  Digests  are,  however,  of  the 
highest  value  when  well  prepared,  as  a  means  of  consulting 
the  reports,  and  are  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  the  present  state  of  jurisprudence  the  greatest 
security  which  the  public  has  against  uncertainty  in  de- 


cision is  to  establish  the  most  perfect  means  for  securing 

ability  and  independence  in  the  judiciary,  and  learning, 
thor(nighnesp,  and  candor  on  the  part  of  the  bar.  We  shall 
thus  secure  the  greatest  possible  completeness  of  discussion 
and  facility  for  accurate  decision.  The  multiplication  of 
reports  may  be  endured  when  there  is  some  sufficient  gua- 
ranty that  they  will  contain  the  matured  conclusions  of  a 
wise  and  impartial  judiciary.  (Consult  AVallaco  on  He- 
porters  ;  Marvin's  Li^ijnl  liibh'oifr'iphi/  ;  Bou\ier"s  Lnio 
Bictiimarif  fed.  1862  and  later,  title  "  Reports").)  Lists  of 
reporters  and  the  courts  to  which  they  belong  can  usually 
be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  leading  law-booksellers. 

T.  W.   DWIGHT. 

Representation   and  Representative  System, 

See  Democuacv.  by  Charles  O'CoNoit,  LL.D. ;  (tovkrn- 
MENT,  by  Hox.  A.  H.  Stkimiens,  LL.D. ;  and  Propoktional 
Representation,  by  Hon.  C.  R.  Bucicalew. 

Reprisals.  See  International  Law,  Summary,  by 
Pres.  T.  D.  Woolsev,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Reproduction.     See  Appendix. 

Rep'tiles  [h-a.t.  rept are,  to  *' creep  "],  a  class  of  ver- 
tebrates, the  third  in  the  descending  series  of  the  system 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  succeeding  mammals  and  birds 
and  preceding  amphibians  and  fishes.  They  may  be 
briefly  defined  as  vertebrates  with  a  triloeular  {or  im- 
perfectly quadrilocular)  heart,  incomplete  circulation,  and 
cold  blood,  the  lower  jaw  connected  with  the  skull  through 
the  intervention  of  a  quadrate  bone,  the  skull  with  a  single 
occipital  condyle,  and  the  tegumentary  appendages  de- 
veloped as  scales  or  jdates.  In  form,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  limbs  and  modifications  of  the  skeleton  and 
other  parts,  they  differ  so  mucli  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contrast  them  as  a  homogeneous  group  with  the  other 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  chief  character- 
istics and  modifications  of  parts,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
primary  systematic  importance,  may  be  examined  under 
the  head  of  the  tegumentary,  osseous,  muscular,  nervous, 
dental,  alimentary,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  reproduc- 
tive systems. 

Tetjumentanj  Si/stem. — The  tegumentary  appendages 
forming  the  exoskeleton  are  develoj)ed  in  the  form  of  thin 
horny  scales  or  bony  plates,  which,  however,  are  generally 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  fishes.  In  the  rhyn- 
choeephalians,  saurians  (lacertilians),  and  ophidians  the 
scales  are  generally  imbricated  on  the  back  and  sides,  and 
often  developed  as  transverse  scutelht  on  the  abdomen; 
in  the  croeodilians,  bony  plates  are  developed  ;  in  the 
tortoises,  the  vertebral  column  and  ribs  are  peculiarly 
modified,  forming  a  shield  which  becomes  superficial  and 
covered,  generally,  by  a  number  of  angular  contiguous 
plates  J  certain  extinct  types  appear  to  have  had  naked 
skins,  and  others  a  plated  or  scaly  armature. 

Osseoim  Si/steni. — The  skeleton  is  always  completely  de- 
veloped and  ossified.  The  vertebral  column  in  the  quad- 
rupedal forms  is  divided  into  four  or  five  regions,  less  dis- 
tinctly diff'erentiated,  however,  than  in  the  mammals :  ( 1 )  the 
cervical  in  recent  types  has  not  more  than  nine  vertebrae, 
but  in  certain  extinct  forms  had  very  many  ;  (2)  the  dorsal 
is  also  variable  in  development,  and  has  but  few  (about 
10)  vertebrie  in  the  tortoises,  but  numerous  ones  in  some 
lizards;  (3)  the  last  dorsal  vertebra',  like  the  others,  gen- 
erally bear  ribs,  but  when  they  are  deficient  in  such,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  lizards  and  all  the  croeodilians,  they  are 
distinguishable  as  lumbar;  (4)  the  sacral  region  is  com- 
posed at  the  most  of  two  vertebra*,  and  is  generally  but 
little  differentiated;  (5)  the  caudal  region  is  very  diversi- 
form, often  being  extremely  elongated  and  comjiosed  of 
numerous  vertebra;,  and  sometimes  (*'.  //.  Ainphisba}nidae) 
having  very  few.  In  the  apodal  forms  there  is  no  definite 
differentiation  of  the  vertebral  column  into  regions.  No 
epiphyses  are  developed.  The  vertebra?  are  generally  con- 
cave in  front  and  convex  behind  (procoelous),  but  not  in- 
frequently (c.f/.  the  gecko  lizards,  rhyndioccphalians,  certain 
crocodiles)  biconcave  (amphicoelous),  like  those  of  fishes, 
and  sometimes  (certain  croeodilians)  they  are  concave 
behind  (opisthoccelous).  The  ribs  differ  considerably  in 
the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  vertebrne,  and  their  several 
variations  in  this  respect  have  been  utilized  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  orders  into  more  comprehensive  groups. 
(1)  In  the  saurians,  ophidians,  and  rhynchocephalians,  as 
well  as  extinct  pythonoraorphs  and  sauropterygians  (Ple- 
siosauria),  *'  the  dorsal  vcrtebrEe  have  transverse  processes, 
which  are  either  entire  or  only  very  imperfectly  divided  into 
terminal  facets  "  {  IIhx/pi/)  ;  /.  c.  they  have  the  "  tubercular 
and  capitular  surfaces  united  "  ( Cape),  and  hence  have  been 
grouped  by  Huxiey  as  Erpetospondt/lia,  and  by  Cope  as 
Streptoafi/lica  and  (including  tortoises)  Si/naptosauria.  (2) 
In  the  croeodilians,  as  well  as  extinct  Anomodontia,  Dino- 
sauria,  and  Ornithosauria,  "  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebrce 
have    elongated   and    divided    transverse    processes,    the 
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tubercular  being  longer  than  the  capitular  division"  {/{iix- 
leij)  ;  i'.  c.  they  have  the  "tubercular  and  capitular  sur- 
faces separated  "  { Cupe),  anil  have  been  combined  under 
the  name  ,Siiihoaj>iiiiili/l!u  by  Ihixluy  and  J;-cA««((i(im  by 
Cope.  (3)  In  the  e.\tini-(  ti.^li-like'ichtliyosaurians  "Ilio 
dorsal  vertebriB  have  double  tubercles  in  tlie  ]]Iacc  of  trans- 
verse proees.^^cs,"  and  have  been  distinguished  by  Iluxlcy 
as  PiruHjjoiHlijUa.  (1)  Finally,  in  the  "tortoises  the  dorsal 
vertcbne  (which,  like  all  the  other  vertebnc,  are  devoM 
of  transverse  processes)  are  not  movable  upon  one  another, 
nor  are  the  ribs  movable  upon  the  verteljr;e,"  anil  conse- 
quently they  have  been  isolated  by  Huxley  as  JHeuronpon- 

lli/Hr,. 

The  skull  is  quite  diversiform  in  the  sc\'eral  orders.  Its 
sutures  are  generally  well  defined,  and  the  bones  usually 
readily  homologi/.ed  with  those  of  the  uuimmals.  The 
occipital  bones  are  well  de\eloped  and  eomjiletely  ossified. 
The  basioccipital  has  a  single  convex  condyle,  into  the 
composition  of  which,  however,  the  exoecipitals  also  assist 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  })rocitic  bone  is  completely 
ossified,  and  becomes  united  with  the  epiotic  nntl  opis- 
thotic  only  after  they  have  united  with  the  adjoining  ele- 
ments, or  remains  separate  throughout  life.  No  median  in- 
ferior element  or  par.asphcnoid  is  persistent  or  retained  in 
the  adult.  The  lower  jaw  has  compound  rami,  eilch  ramus 
having  several  distinct  bones — c.  >/.  the  dcntary,  containing 
the  teeth:  the  articular,  articulating  with  the  upper  jaw 
(quadrate  bone) ;  the  angular,  an  elongated  bone  between  the 
dentary  and  angular;  the  suitra-angular,  parallel  with  and 
above  the  angular;  and  the  coronoid,  above  the  supra-angu- 
lar. The  articulating  surface  is  concave,  and  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  ramus.  Between 
the  lower  jaw  and  tlie  skull  intervenes  an  element,  the 
quadrate  bone,  which  is  regarded  by  Huxle}'  and  some 
others  as  the  bomologue  of  one  of  the  auditory  ossicles 
(the  malleus)  of  mammals.  The  hyoid  apparatus  is  little 
developed  in  the  mature  animal. 

The  sternal  apparatus  is  wanting  or  atrophied  in  the 
apodal  and  composite  in  the  quadrupedal  ones.  Its  modi- 
fications are  to  a  considerable  extent  characteristic  of  the 
several  orders. 

The  members  are  very  diversiform  in  development. 
They  are  primarily  fitted  for  running  or  walking  in  the 
limbed  saurians,  rhynchocephalians,  erocodilians,  and  tor- 
toises, as  well  as  the  extinct  dinosaurians  and  ilicynodonts  ; 
modified  for  swimming  in  the  normally-limbed  saurop- 
terygians  and  fish-limlied  ichtliyoptcrygians ;  the  anterior 
members  are  modified  for  flight  in  the  ornithosaurians  or 
pterodactyles;  and  limbs  are  completely  wanting  or  atro- 
jihicd  in  the  ophidians  and  many  saurians;  siuuetimes  the 
anterior  and  sometimes  the  posterior  limbs  arc  developed, 
and  not  the  others.  In  the  boas  and  pythons  rudiments 
of  the  posterior  limbs  exist.  A  common  character  of  the 
limbeil  species  (shared,  however,  with  the  birds)  is  tho 
division  of  tho  tarsal  bones  into  two  series,  the  proximal 
of  which  arc  connected  more  with  the  tibia,  and  tlic  distal 
with  the  metatarsal  bones. 

Miii,nl((r  Si/t<iriii. — This  offers  nothing  specially  note- 
worthy, save  that  it  is  developed  more  like  that  of  tho 
mammals,  and  especially  the  birds,  than  that  of  the  am- 
phibians or  fishes.  Its  modifications  correspond  with  tho 
diversity  exemplified  in  the  saurians,  ophidians,  and  tor- 
toises. 

A'cri-oin  ,S;(/«(fm.— The  brain  is  small  compared  with  tho 
size  of  the  skull,  but  mostly  fills  the  cranial  cavity.  Tho 
cerebrum  is  moderately  dcvclopeil,  and  is  much  the  largest 
of  the  elements  of  the  brain.  The  hemispheres  are  not 
connected  by  a  corpus  callosum,  but  a  small  anterior  com- 
missurc  is  developed.  The  optic  lobes  are  generally  con- 
tiguous, and  imposeil  over  the  mesencephalon;  tlicy  have 
ventricles.  The  olfactory  lobes  arc  generally  elongatcil, 
and  arc  excavated  by  ventricles  which  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  homisplieres  of  the  cerebrum.  The  ecrebclluui 
is  moderately  developed,  and  in  the  erocodilians  is  pro- 
vided with  a  vermis  with  transverse  fissures. 

Il.iii.il  .S^/«^•M.— The  teeth  are  extremely  diversiform, 
anil  their  modifications  arc  characteristic  of  various  groups, 
major  and  minor.  Thev  often  (in  most  li/.arils)  become 
nnkyloscd  with  the  jaws'  in  the  old;  and  in  many  forms, 
besides  being  present  on  the  jaws,  tliey  exist  also  on  tho 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones. 

AUmriilayi/  ,V//i(cm.— Tho  intcstinul  tract  is  generally 
differentiated  into  an  o'sophagus,  a  stomach,  a  small  Intes- 
tine, and  a  large  intestine.  The  terminal  portion  is  a  clo- 
ac;il  cavity. 

Ciiciilalnn/  Si/ilrm. — Tho  heart  in  tho  saurians,  ophid- 
ians, rhynchocephalians,  and  tortoises  is  trilocuhir:  in  tho 
crocodii'ians  quadrilocular.  a  septum  dividing  right  and 
left  ventricles.  Venous  hl.iod  is  in  all.  Ii.iwe\  cr.  more  or 
less  commingled  with  arterial,  and  the  tcmpernlurc  is  low. 
Tho  blood-corpusclos  aro  rather  largo,  distinctly  nuoloatod, 


oval,  and  red.  There  are  generally  two  or  more  aortio 
arches,  but  sometimes  only  one;  in  which  case  it  is  always 
on  the  right  side. 

Jt'rtftiralorif  S'tfut^m. — Ucspiration  is  always  performed 
by  lungs,  which  are  highly  organised,  but  in  which  the 
bronchi  do  not  branch  diehutomously.  A  distinct  trachea 
is  developed.  Xo  diaphragm  divides  the  lungs  from  the 
rest  of  the'  abdominal  cavity. 

Jltlirotliiriiie  St/niim. — Tho  organs  of  generation  differ 
according  to  the  orders.  There  is  always,  however,  a  clo- 
aca. In  the  saurians  and  ophidians  the  copulatory  organs 
are  paired ;  in  the  erocodilians  and  tortoises  there  is  a  sim- 
ple organ,  and  in  the  rhynchocephalians  there  arc  no  cop- 
ulatory organs.  The  ova  are  large,  and  aro  in  some 
hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  in  most  expelled 
and  left  to  the  heal  of  the  sun.  The  vitelhis  is  very  large. 
The  oviduct  is  a  Fallopian  tube,  which  is  dilated  and  forms 
a  kind  of  uterus  near  its  termination.  The  embryo  has  an 
amnion  and  an  allantois. 

(.See  further  Hkiii'Ktoi.ocv  and  the  different  orders,  etc.) 

TllKoIMjnK  till.l,. 

Rpp'ton  (llrMriiRv),  b.  at  Ilury  .'^t.  Kdmunds.  Kng- 
hiiiil.  .May  2.  I7.''2;  was  at  first  a  merchant,  but  having 
failed  in  that  business,  devoted  his  attention  to  landscape 
gardening,  in  which  brunch  he  soon  attained  the  foremost 
j>osition  in  Kngland,  and  was  employed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  nobility  in  laying  out  their  country-seats.  He  also 
published  works  on  landscujie  gardening,  which  were  re- 
printed in  l.s:iO  with  a  Jfcmui'r.     D.  in  Kssox  Mar.  24,  1818. 

Repiib'lic  [hnt.  rm  pvbtira,  "  public  concern,"  "com- 
monwealth "],  a  ]>olitical  comnuinity  in  which  tho  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  or  in  a 
])i>rtion  of  them,  and  exercised  through  representatives  or 
agents  directly  or  indirectly  elected  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. .Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  its  widest  meaning. 
generally  to  designate  a  state  which  is  not  ruled  by  nn 
liereditary  moiuirch.  It  is  called  an  iirinlitrriitir  republic 
when  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  eonfineii  to  a 
nobility,  a  number  of  patrician  families,  or  a  privileged 
class  of  whatever  description,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ; 
a  tleniocniti'r  republic  when  all  classes  of  the  jieople  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise  of  that  power  alike.  The  purest 
form  of  the  democratic  republic  exists  where  all  the  pei.ple 
])eriodically  assemble  in  general  meeting  to  make  their 
own  laws  and  to  appoint  their  agents  for  the  execution  and 
enforcement  of  those  laivs — a  system  which  has  been  found 
])racticablc  only  in  small  or  at  least  very  compact  commu- 
nities, while  in  larger  states  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
can  act  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  representatiuD, 
at  present  generally  adopted. 

Of  tho  republics  of  ancient  (1  recce,  Pparin  had  a  strictly 
aristocratic  government,  while  .\lhcns  might  have  been 
called  a  democratic  republic  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
a  majority  of  its  population  were  slaves,  and  as  such  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  rights,  at  the  lime  of  its  grcniest 
prosperity  tho  number  of  its  free  eitiiens  being  only 
l.So.UOO,  while  that  of  the  slaves  rose  to  .itio.OOO.  The  re- 
public of  Koine  was,  during  the  first  centuries  of  il«  ex- 
istence, aristocratic  in  its  political  orgaiiilalion,  but  in  the 
course  of  lime  the  patrician  aristocracy  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the /./r/.., 
access  to  the  high  offices  of  the  government,  which  thereby 
acquired  a  more  democratic  character;  all  the  while, 
however,  as  in  all  republics  of  nntii|uity.  a  large  part  of 
the  ]iopulation  remaining  slaves  and  without  political 
rights.      The    Italian    republics   which   became  the   most 

flourishing  and  powerful  commercial  i luunities  of  the 

.Middle  Ages— notably,  Venice  and  (Jcnoa— "err  strictly 
aristocratic;  a  number  of  patrician  families,  who  chose 
from  among  themselves  the  head  of  the  g..vernmrnl,callcl 
the  doge,  enjoyed  a  im.nop.dy  of  political  po«er  The 
first  important  republic  of  the  modern  era.  the  I  nllcj 
Netherlands— formed,  attcr  their  srparati.m  ftom  .«p»in. 
out  of  seven  confederate  provinces  (I. '.SO),  and  nvoRniicd 
by  Spain  as  an  indcpcmlcnt  rcpublici  l(!OD)-waj...f  amore 
democratic  tendency,  as  was  al«"  il  "      '"■"''"?■ 

monwealth"  sprung  from  the    V.un  ";  ."!'„, ' 

howcver,aacr  an  existence  of  only  .  1M»  ««). 

was  overthrown  by  the  restoration  of  the  .-mail  dynasty. 
Of  a  similar  character   were   most  of  the  free  citir.   and 
Hanso  towns  of  lierumny,  only  three  ..f  which  -lUmburg, 
llrcincn.  ami   I,ul.e.-k-  b«%e  t..  ibi.  lime  prr.rrvcl  Ihnr 
republican    institutions  as  meml>er.  of   the  Herman    em 
nirc      Two  miniature  republics  in  Ihr  .•<.  of  hun.j.e  have 
survived   to  our  day-San  Marino  in   Italy  and  Andi.rra 
in   the   Pyrenees-   remarlinblr  mainly   for  their   in-ii;nifl 
cance    as'  independent   -l.tc.        Sl.»in    had.   •.mmr.|„lrl,T 
after  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeu.  (l!«T.T.  a  .lo.n  pr 
riod  of  demoeralie  republican  governinenl,  which,  howo  er. 
ai.iicared   only  as  a  mere  epi«ode  in  a  serie.  ..f  rrrolu 
Uons  and  roaotloni.     Al  proaont  there  are  .nlv  tw     r^ 
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publics  of  importance  in  Europe — Switzerland  and  France. 
In  Switzerland  wmiiU  communities  of  peasants  had  from 
time  immemorial,  and  while  the  country  was  under  the 
overlordship  of  the  German  empire,  maintained  among 
themselves  republican  institutions  of  a  strongly  democratic 
character,  while  in  the  larger  towns  aristocratic  rule  prc- 
viiilc'I.  In  the  Treaty  of  Westjtbalia  (1048)  the  national 
imlependenoe  of  Switzerland  was  formally  recognized,  and 
in  1815  the  great  powers  guarantied  her  existence  as  a 
federal  ropublic  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons  and  the 
neutrality  of  her  territory.  While  Switzerland  wa:}  under 
the  influence  of  the  I'rench  Revolution,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  the  aristocracies  ruling  the 
Swiss  towns  were  deprived  of  their  power,  but  regained 
it  in  a  great  measure  after  1815.  Since  lS;ifl  the  fede- 
ral as  well  as  the  cantonal  constitutions  of  Switzerland 
have  undergone  very  important  reforms,  entirely  elim- 
inating their  aristocratic  features  and  making  them  more 
and  more  democratic.  Several  cantons  have  introduced 
in  their  constitutions  the  provision  that  certain  classes 
of  bills  passed  by  their  legislatures  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  force  of  law 
{the  refrrendum),  in  the  same  manner  in  which  in  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  constitutional  amendments 
are  ratified  by  the  people;  and  another  provision,  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  to  take  into  consideration 
and  pass  upon  propositions  submitted  to  them  by  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  fixed  by  the  cunstitution  (the  iuitiativj). 
Thus,  the  people  are  made  to  participate  in  legislative 
proceedings,  and  the  element  of  direct  popular  action  is 
infused  into  the  representative  system.  The  Swiss  cantons 
here  referred  to  may  therefore  be  called  the  most  dem- 
ocratic republican  states  now  in  existence.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  engraft  the  same  provisions  {referendum  and 
initiative)  also  upon  the  federal  constitution,  but  failed 
(May,  1872).  In  France  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  adopted  in  1792,  which  passed  through  violent  con- 
vulsions and  various  transformations  until  in  1804  it  was 
supplanted  by  the  Empire  under  Napoleon  I.  The  second 
attempt  at  republican  government  was  made  in  Feb.,  184S, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  but  already  in 
Nov.,  1852,  it  made  room  for  the  Second  Empire  under 
Napoleon  III.  On  Sept.  4,  1870,  when  Napoleon  III.  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  German  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  for  the 
third  time.  The  National  Assembly  l\as  since  passed  a 
number  of  constitutional  laws  for  the  permanent  organ- 
ization of  republican  government  resting  upon  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  present  condition  of  things  seems  to  give 
promise  of  greater  stability. 

In  America  all  states  except  Brazil  and  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  European  powers  have  republican  governments 
with  democratic  institutions.  The  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  them,  the  republic  of  the  U.  S.,  presents  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  democratic  republican  idea  on  the  greatest  scale. 

In  our  days,  the  distinction  between  aristocratic  anil 
democratic  republics  has  scarcely  more  than  historical 
importance,  inasmuch  as  there  is  at  present  not  a  single 
state  with  a  republican  form  of  government  in  existence 
in  which  a  nobility  or  a  privileged  class  of  any  descrip- 
tion enjoys  a  monopoly  of  power;  and  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race  in 
the  U.  S.  there  is  none  in  which  any  considerable  class  of 
people  is  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  But 
while  all  republics,  with  a  uniform  tendency,  have  drifted 
toward  democracy  as  far  as  the  equality  of  political  rights 
among  citizens  is  concerned,  we  find  an  essential  difference 
between  them  as  to  the  character  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions in  another  respect.  (1)  The  constitution  of  a  re- 
public may  be  such  as  to  make  the  general  government  in 
its  legislative  and  executive  capacity  the  depository  of  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  it  control 
not  only  of  national  affairs,  but  also  of  local  administra- 
tion;  or  (2)  the  general  government  of  a  republic  may  be 
one  of  strictly  limited  powers,  being  confined  in  its  consti- 
tutional sphere  of  action  to  a  certain  class  of  things  which 
concern  the  nation  as  a  whole,  while  the  administration 
of  affairs  of  a  local  nature  is  left  to  the  *'  self-government  " 
of  the  people  in  their  local  organizations  respectively,  with 
entire  independence  of  the  central  authority  ;  or  (3)  these 
two  systems  may  be  so  mixed  as  to  leave  to  the  local  self- 
government  of  the  people  only  a  limited  range,  subject  to 
supervision  and  interference  by  the  central  government. 
A  government  of  the  first  description  would  be  called  a 
centralized,  of  the  second  a  decentralized  government,  and 
of  the  third  either  one  or  the  other  as  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  first  or  the  second  standard.  The  French  re- 
public presents  an  illustration  of  the  centralized  system  in 
a  but  slightly  modified  sense,  while  the  so-called  federal 
republics — and  among  them  most  conspicuously  and  on  the 
greatest  scale  the  republic  of  the  U.  S. — exemplify  that 


which  combines  the  independent  administration  of  local 
interests  by  the  people  in  their  local  organizations  with  a 
central  government  controlling  afi'airs  of  national  concern. 
For  the  system  of  centralization  the  advantage  is  claimed 
that  .it  imparts  to  the  government  great  power,  energy,  and 
rapidity  of  action  by  enabling  it  to  employ  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  general  and  local  administration  for  its  jnir- 
poses.  It  is  therefore  by  many  thought  preferable  in  a 
country  whose  surroundings  and  international  relations 
are  such  as  to  render  the  possibility  of  an  instantaneous 
employment  of  all  its  resoui'ces  desirable,  or  whose  inter- 
nal peace  is  threatened  by  a  lawless  and  turbulent  spirit, 
so  as  to  require  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security.  But  while  the  central- 
ized system  thus  creates,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  *'  strong  government"  which  may  be  used  fur  good 
ends,  it  produces  at  the  same  time  an  accumulation  of  power 
which  may  become,  and  sometimes  has  shown  itself,  very 
dangerous  to  popular  liberty  and  to  the  permanency  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Elective  governments  arc  always 
apt  to  be  governments  by  political  parties,  and  political 
])arties  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  greedy  of 
])0wer,  but  almost  always  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  it  for 
their  own  advantage  and  to  the  ]»rejudice  of  their  oppo- 
nents. To  avert  or  lessen  the  danger  of  such  partisan 
abuse  of  power  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity, and  becoming  generally  opjiressive,  that  power  itself 
must  bo  hedged  in  as  narrowly  as  possible.  But  in  a  re- 
public in  which  the  system  of  centralization  prevails  the 
party  in  ]iossession  of  the  central  government,  being  per- 
mitted to  thrust  its  hands  into  local  administration,  con- 
trols almost  every  oflicial  influence  of  any  imjiortance  and 
wields  almost  every  instrument  of  power  in  the  land,  un- 
checked by  any  independent  local  authority.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  power  is  in  itself  a  temptation  to  use  it 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  history  does  not  tell  us  of 
many  political  parties  that  were  conscientious  enough  en- 
tirely to  resist  temptations  of  that  kind.  Another  serious 
objection  to  the  centralized  system  consists  in  the  induce- 
ments and  facilities  it  offers  for  sudden  changes  of  govern- 
ment by  means  of  force  and  surprise.  The  power  of  iho 
government  being  omnipresent  in  the  country  in  an  im- 
mense number  of  agencies  and  influences  so  organized  as 
to  respond  at  all  times  to  the  impulse  and  direction  given 
1  by  one  controlling  will,  he  who  has  or  obtains  control  of 
this  central  focus  will  be  apt  to  have  or  obtain  control  at 
the  same  time  of  the  whole  country  through  that  vast  and 
potent  machinery.  Great  revolutions  may  therefore  be  effect- 
ed, and  their  results  imposed  upon  the  country,  by  bold  and 
sudden  strokes  of  force  at  the  seat  of  government,  whether 
the  majority  of  the  people  be  in  sympathy  with  such  move- 
ments or  not.  Such  things  may  be  done  with  an  intention 
to  serve  the  interests  of  popular  liberty  and  progress,  but 
history  shows  that  they  are  done  as  frequently  by  daring 
factions  or  by  unscrupulous  rulers  or  milita-ry  chieftains 
to  advance  selfish  schemes  of  individual  ambition,  and  in 
the  latter  case  generally  with  disastrous  effect.  Thus,  the 
centralized  system  holds  out  a  tempting  prize  to  popular 
insurrection  at  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  to  the 
coup  d'etat  on  the  part  of  those  in  power;  and  what  ap- 
pears as  an  element  of  strength  and  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment becomes  thereby  in  reality  an  element  of  instability. 
This  tendency  is  the  more  dangerous  as  the  centralized  sys- 
tem fosters  among  the  people  the  habit  of  looking  for  all 
that  is  to  bo  done  fur  their  interests  not  to  themselves,  but 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  those  directing  the  machinery 
of  power.  Not  being  ])ermittcd  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs  independently  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  the 
people  are  by  the  centralized  system  deprived  of  that  most 
im])ortant  school  of  political  education  which  local  self- 
government  affords.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  dem- 
ocratic republican  government  that  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  of  the  peojde  be  well  developed,  and 
this  the  centralized  system  fails  to  do.  People  who  are 
not  permitted  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  local  concerns 
by  independent  action  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  act 
with  steady  judgment  and  wisdom  in  exercising  a  directing 
and  decisive  influence  upon  the  government  of  a  great  re- 
public. The  exercise  of  their  suffrage  in  electing  presidents 
or  members  of  the  national  legislature  will,  therefore,  where 
the  centralized  system  prevails,  be  apt  frequently  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  choice  of  tyrants.  For  this  reason  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French,  in  order  to  give  true  vital- 
ity and  permanence  to  their  republican  institutions,  will  be 
able  to  throw  off  their  traditional  fondness  for  a  strong  cen- 
tralization, and  give  as  great  as  possible  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence to  popular  self-government  in  their  communea, 
and  extend  it  to  the  departemcnfs. 

In  the  so-called  federal  republics  the  decentralized  si/s- 
tem, of  government  has  been  a  thing  of  natural  growth. 
They  were  formed  by  uniting  in  common  political  organ- 
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izations  a  number  of  already  existing  communities  (can- 
tons, colonies,  states),  and  these  jire-cxistins  c.iinmunities, 
after  their  union  still  |. reserving  their  identity,  and  also 
a  degree  of  independeni'c  necessary  to  that  end.  icinaiued, 
as  to  their  local  concerns,  self-govcrniiiij  bodies,  while 
within  them  the  smaller  units  of  local  organization  (mu- 
nicipalities, townships,  counties)  continued  to  stand  in  a 
similar  relation,  subject  to  certain  necessary  restrictions, 
to  the  respective  cantons,  states,  etc.  Of  the  nature,  aa 
well  as  of  the  practical  working,  of  this  complc.v  sy.stcm 
the  republic  of  the  U.  S..  where  it  has  developed  itself  on  a 
great  scale  and  unhampered  hy  external  innuenccs,  fur- 
nishes the  most  instructive  illustration  and  the  fairest  cri- 
terion. There  local  self-government  exists,  not  as  a  conces- 
sion granted  from  above,  but  as  tlie  original  conditiim  of 
society,  and  is  firmly  rooted  in  all  the  ways  of  thinking 
and  the  habits  of  the  people:  while  the  national  idea, 
politically  embodied  in  the  general  government,  although 
a  thing  of  later  growth,  has  also  developed  itself  to  great 
moral  potency.  The  national  government  is  restricted  by 
the  Constitution  to  a  limited  sphere  of  action,  covering 
matters  of  national  concern,  such  as  to  provide  for  the 
national  defence,  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace,  to  levy  taxes  for  its  sup- 
port, to  organize  a  general  postal  service,  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  coin  money  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  to  establish  rules  of  naturalization,  to  dis])ose  of 
the  national  domain,  to  admit  new  States  into  the  I'nion. 
The  several  States  are  left  free  to  manage  their  own  local 
atfairs,  being  restrained,  however,  from  doing  anything 
that  would  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  sphere  of  the 
national  governivent.  and,  by  recent  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  11.  ,S..  from  depriving  any  class  of  cit- 
izens of  the  equal  ]>rotection  of  the  laws  or  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color:  while  the  national 
authorit.y,  on  its  part,  is  bound  to  guaranty  to  every  State 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  to  protect  it  against 
invasion,  and,  upon  its  own  application,  against  domestic 
violence.  Kepublican  government  on  this  plan  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  fir  nearly  a  century,  and  during 
that  time  shown  its  strong  as  well  as  its  weak  points.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  national  government  hedged  in 
b.v  such  constitutional  limitations  would  iU'lccd  not  be  able 
to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  ]ieople.  but  would  rather 
be  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  hical  interests  and  jeal- 
ousies acting  through  the  several  •'^tate  organizations,  so 
that  it  might  lack  the  strength  and  energy  necessary  at  all 
times  t»  enforce  its  will  even  within  its  constitutional 
sphere,  and  esi>ecially  to  meet  great  and  sudden  dangers 
from  withriut  or  within.  The  history  of  a  century,  how - 
ever,  has  demonstrated  that  the  national  government  pos- 
sesses vigor  enough  to  accomjilish  all  the  <ibjccts  for  which 
it  was  institutcil,  and  that  it  has  been  able  successfully  to 
carry  on  foreign  wars  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  also 
to  overcome  an  insurrection  supported  b.v  nearly  one-third 
of  the  jteople.  organized  upon  a  tremendous  scale,  am!  com- 
manding great  resources.  It  has  even  now  and  then,  when 
under  the  control  of  an  ambitious  party  spirit  or  under  the 
pressure  of  great  emergencies,  shown  a  tendency,  for  spe- 
cial ends,  to  break  through  its  constitutional  restrictions 
or  jicrmancntly  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  powers.  It 
might  also  be  apprehended  that  unilcr  such  a  system  in 
some  of  the  several  States  powerful  interests  may  obtain 
control,  wield  an  oppressive  rule  over  a  jiart  of  the  people, 
and  intrench  themselves  behind  the  right  of  the  States  to 
govern  their  local  concerns.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
States  in  which  slavery  existed,  and  remained  so  until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  consequenco  of  the  rchclliun. 
Since  then  that  particular  form  of  local  oppression  within 
State  limits  has  been  guarded  against  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision. .\ttcinpts  by  political  factions  iir  party  <irganiza- 
timis  to  exercise  an  ojiprcssive  rule  may  be  expected  t-> 
find  their  remedy  in  the  resources  id'  popular  g..verument. 
There  have  been  now  and  then  conflicts  of  authcirily  betwwn 
the  national  government  and  indiviilual  States,  but  with 
the  exception  id'  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  iho 
slave  States  they  have  all  been  peaceably  coiiiposcd  cither  by 
coiiiproniise  or  by  decision  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  side. 
A  republican  government  so  organized  is  um|ueslionably 
less  subject  to  certain  dangers,  to  which  centralized  repub- 
lics are  apt  to  succumb.  .V  c.,»;)  (/V(ii(  or  an  insurrection 
at  the  scat  of  the  national  government,  sol  on  foot  for  Iho 
|iiirposo  of  efiecting  a  general  revolution  by  one  stroke  of 
force,  would  in  a  country  like  the  f.  S.  bo  a  mere  blow  in 
the  air.  Neither  will  a  political  party  in  possession  of  the 
national  governrncnl  he  aide  to  maintain  itself  or  to  oppress 
opposition  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power,  for  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  arc  sheltered  by  the  proleclion  of  local  self- 
government.  The  people  would  lind.  with  a  proper  cxeroiso 
of  vigilance,  in  their  local  organizations  siiflicienl  means  to 
frustrate   such    attempts.      If  Ihoro    is   any   real    dangor 


threatening  the  political  institutions  of  the  V.  6.,  it  ■•  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  their  overthrow  b.v  force,  but  it  is  their 
deterioration  by  the  influence  of  eorrrupt  practices  anil 
habits.  In  this  respect  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  usage  which  has  developed  itself  in  the  C.  S.  in 
the  last  forty  years — to  treat  iho  offices  of  the  government 
as  the  mere  "spoils"  of  parly  victor.v,  so  that  whenever 
the  control  of  government  passes  from  the  hands  of 
one  party  into  those  of  another,  all  or  nearly  all  the  of. 
fleers  belonging  to  the  outgoing  party  are  removed,  and 
their  jdaecs  are  distributed  among  those  members  of  the 
victorious  party  who  have  gained  u  title  to  reward  by 
partisan  zeal  or  service,  or  who  are  the  favorites  of  influ- 
ential jioliticians.  especially  the  members  of  the  national 
legislature.  Persons  being  appointed  to  office  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  ability  and  character  fitting  them  for  Iho 
discharge  of  official  duty,  but  on  account  of  their  usefulness 
in  party  warfare,  the  civil  service  <»f  the  government  grad- 
ually sinks  down  to  the  level  of  a  goirtisan  agency.  The 
pursuit  of  office  becomes  an  organizctl  trade,  attracting  to 
itself  a  class  of  political  prol^daires  who  fidlow  active  poli- 
tics mainl.v  as  a  means  to  gain  a  living,  and  who,  knowing 
that  their  tenure  of  office  is  likely  to  be  short,  are  un<ler  « 
strcoig  tcnipfalion  to  use  their  opportunities  as  much  as 
jiossiblo  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  exjicnse  of  the  public 
interest.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  nien  foun'l  among 
them  conscientious  enough  to  resist  that  teuiptatiun,  but 
many  others  have  yieldetl  to  it,  relying  upon  their  party 
service  and  the  favor  of  influential  men  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  civil  service,  organized  upon  the  "spoils"  princi- 
ple, has  therefore  proved  the  s<)urce  of  witlespread  demor- 
alization and  corruption.  M<ireover.  this  class  of  spoils- 
men, stimulated  b.v  their  selfish  interest  to  great  activity 
in  political  movements  within  the  reach  of  their  influence, 
are  apt  to  become  a  very  powerful,  sometimes  even  a  con- 
trolling, clement  in  their  respecti\e  purty  organizations, 
and  are  frequently  found  banded  t(»gethor  to  promote  the 
elevation  of  men  to  jilaces  of  power  upon  whose  favor  and 
protection  they  have  reason  to  rely,  and  against  those  who 
may  be  evpccted  to  use  their  power  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
public  good.  The  consequence  is,  that  men  of  the  high- 
est character  and  ability  are  not  unfre<|uently  diseanled 
as  "too  good"  to  be  candidates  for  public  employment, 
because  they  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  lower 
class  of  politicians:  that  the  moral  tone  of  polities  is  be- 
cinning  so  low  as  to  repel  many  of  the  best  citizens  from 
active  participation  in  iiublic  life;  ami  that  piditieal  par- 
ties, especially  when  they  grow  old.  show  a  tendency  to 
resolve  themselves  into  close  corjiorations.  ti>  whom  the 
possession  of  power  and  "  public  plunder  "  is  Uie  first,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interest  only  a  secondary  ob- 
ject. The  people  of  the  V .  S.  are  gradually  becoming 
sensible  of  the  dangers  growing  out  of  this  ccmdiliun  of 
things,  and  several  efforts  have  been  inaile  to  cfTi-ct  a  re- 
form of  the  civil  service,  upon  the  principle  that  fitne--  in 
jiidnt  of  character  and  ability  should  he  considered  the 
only  title  to  appointment  and  iiromoiion.  thus  stripping 
the  civil  service  of  its  partisan  cliaracler.  and  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the"  spoils  "system  removing  the  mo^t  danger..u» 
source  of  jiolilical  demoralization  and  corruption.  These 
efforts  have  to  contend  against  the  stubborn  re-i-tance  of 
established  usage  and  a  selfish  interest  powerfully  orgao- 
izcd.  but  the  reform  appears  so  neees.sary  to  iire\rnt  the 
deelinoof  public  morals  that  it  can  scari'cly  fail  ultimnlelr 
to  receive  the  support  of  an  intelligent  ami  patriotic  people 
proud  of  their  republican  inslitulions. 

Hot.  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  admitted. even  by  those  Dot 
jiartial  to  the  republican  the.iry,  that  in  spile  of  tempo- 
rary abuses  and  occasional  jarrings  the  d. 
teiii  of  republican  government  »itli  its' 
anccs"  of  power  has  not  only  I^roicl  it-.   ;  ; 

tieable.  and  very  succes-ful  e\en  in  hol.lingl.igclhcr  in  one 
national  organization  a  >cry  numerou"  populalion  spread 

over  a  vast  extent  of  lcrril..ry,  bat  that   the  | pie  lltinx 

under  it,  in  Swiuerhind  as  well  ««  in  the  I  .  .>•.,  hue  at- 
tuii 


inoer  u,  in  .-wmvioto'i    >•■-   - 

uined  a  social  conditi.m  remarkably  prosnerous.  proRrrs 
live,  and  hapiiy.     This  has  un.loublrdly  been  owinic  In  i 


very  great  measure 


t>i  the   slimulos  uliuh  Relive  »»'lf  )•■>». 


eminent  imparls  |o  popular  education, 
manage  Iheir  own  affairs,  private  and  coi 
own  well-undersloo.l  rcsponsibililv.  gi>  in;  ;  ,  ;    - 

tunitvio  reap  the  benefit  of  iheir  own  « i-d..m.  and  I.,  learn 
from  their  onn  i  rrors  and  blunders,  and  thus  .i«n»n.v  >d 
vancing  the  standard  of  general  inlelliitence  and  pr.rtic.1 
sense  among  the  masses.  ,     .     .  ,  , 

Kxiierience  shows,  h.iwever.  thai  eren  the  l>e»t  form  of 
government  is  not  alone  sulRrienl  to  pr.~liiee  the  Mnio 
efl'ecis  everywhere  and  under  all  eireum-lnn^.^      I  el-r 
republican  "inslitulions  >ery  similar  lo  il. 
r.  S.  and  Switierland  are  allcnilcl  with  •. 
tbo  other  repubb         "  ''  '  "    ■ '" 
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disturbed  by  frequent  revolutionary  outbreaks,  lawlessness, 
anarchy,  and  a  j^enerally  disordered  state  of  society.  This 
must  be  in  a  }i;reat  measure  attributed  to  climatic  influences 
and  to  the  character  of  the  populations  inhabiting  those 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  latitudes  where  nature  is  so  bountiful  as  to  render 
assiduous  and  well-directed  labor  unnecessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  life,  and  where  the  climate  subjects  human  nature 
to  an  alternation  of  indolent  laSsitudc  and  fitful  excite- 
ment, and  does  not  permit  an  even  exercise  of  its  energies, 
the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  sense  of  order  easily  yield  to 
an  inordinate  activity  of  the  imagination  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  con- 
stitutional machinery  may  be  devised,  political  life  there 
is  a]>t  to  vibrate  between  two  extremes — liberty  liable  to 
drift  into  anarchy,  and  order  maintained  by  means  of  des- 
potism. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  those  countries  have 
been  colonized  and  are  permanently  inhabited  by  nation- 
alities most  accessible  to  the  jjeculiar  influences  mentioned. 
It  may  be  stated  as  an  historical  fact  that  free  institutions 
have  conspicuously  prospered  only  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  are  prospering  most  with  people  of  industrious  habits 
.and  an  enterprising  spirit,  who  need  such  institutions  for 
their  pursuits  of  daily  life,  and  cannot  well  do  without 
them.  Aside  from  these  industrious  habits,  the  following 
seem  to  be  the  essential  conditions  to  secure  the  success 
and  permanency  of  republican  government :  A  manly  pride 
of  individual  independence  among  all  classes  ;  jiopular  edu- 
cation ;  general  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  law ;  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority  until  the  majority 
can  be  changed  by  legal  means;  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority  ;  a  conscientious  observance  of 
constitutional  principles  and  forms;  a  moral  sense  abhor- 
ring corrupt  practices;  a  patriotic  national  spirit,  strong 
enough  to  keep  under  control  the  selfish  impulses  of  par- 
tisanship. Carl  Sciiurz. 

Republic,  county  of  N.  Kansas,  traversed  by  Repub- 
lican River,  consists  of  rolling  prairie.  Chief  industry, 
agriculture.     Cap.  Belleville.     Area,  720  sq.  m.     P.  1281. 

Republic,  tp.,  Republic  eo.,  Kan.     P.  770. 

Republic,  p. -v.,  Scipio  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.,  has  1  news- 
paper.    P.  481. 

Repub'lican,  tp.,  Jeff'erson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1125. 

Republican,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Kan.     P.  856. 

Republicau  Fork,  the  northern  branch  of  Kansas 
River,  rises  in  E.  Colorado,  flows  through  S.  W.  Nebraska, 
bends  S.,  and  joins  Smoky  Hill  Fork  in  Davis  co.,  Kan. 

Republican  Party,  The  first  sign  of  political  par- 
ties after  th^ Declaration  of  Independence  arose  out  of  the 
atterajjt  to  form  a  constitution  or  frame  of  government. 
The  colonies  had  gone  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  following  the  advice  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  it  was  not  until  1781  that  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  finally  agreed  upon  by  all  the  States  and 
set  in  operation.  Still,  the  Confederation  was  in  no  sense 
a  government,  and  the  whole  jieople  of  the  U.  S.,  though 
.r forming  in  some  sense  one  people,  and  appearing  to  foreign 
nations  as  such,  and  answerable  to  them  as  suih,  were  not 
by  their  own  constitution  a  state  in  the  philosophic  sense 
of  the  term.  They  were  a  confederation.  The  feebleness  of 
this  system  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  all  felt 
the  necessity  of  some  change.  The  convention  called  in 
1787  was  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and 
strengthening  the  Articles  of  Confe<lcration.  During  the 
four  months  of  its  session  opinions  became  developed  and 
men  took  their  sides.  Those  who  finally  prevailed  were 
for  giving  up  all  attempts  at  improving  the  Confederation, 
and  for  substituting  a  republic  which  should  be  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  a  state,  a  political  organization  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  government  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation.  Washington  favored  this  course,  Hamilton 
was  the  chief  constructive  genius,  and  its  chief  sujtporters 
were  Madison,  Pinckney.  Rufus  King,  Sherman,  and  Ells- 
worth. It  was  a  bold  and  novel  conception.  The  result 
was  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  republic  as  a  central  state, 
sovereign  and  supremo  in  all  matters  coming  within  its 
jurisdiction,  its  powers  derived  from  the  people  them- 
selves, the  ultimate  sovereign — every  person  within  its 
limits  to  be  its  subject,  owing  to  it  a  direct  personal  alle- 
giance, and  liable  to  be  coerced  or  punished  by  it  through 
its  own  tribunals  for  any  disobedience  to  its  authority. 
The  republic  was  not  to  act  through  the  States  in  any 
things  essential,  but  directly  upon  individuals.  It  was  to 
have  a  complete  organization  of  its  own,  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial,  to  make  its  laws  through  a  Congress, 
to  adjudicate  all  questions  through  its  own  courts,  and  to 
execute  its  laws  through  its  own  executors.  At  the  same 
time,  the  States  were  to  be  preserved.  Each  State  was  to 
be  sovereign  on  all  its  internal  questions  not  remitted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic. 


The  opposition  to  this  Constitution  was  of  two  sorts. 
Some  members  were  opposed  to  any  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, and  wished  only  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Others,  willing  to  have  a  con- 
stitution and  a  central  state  of  some  sort,  were  opposed  to 
the  provisions.  They  feared  the  single  executive  head  as 
monarchical,  the  small  Senate  with  long  terms  of  office  as 
oligarchical,  and  a  judiciary  appointed  by  the  President 
and  holding  for  life  as  still  more  oligarchical.  They 
thought  too  many  matters  were  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  republic,  and  too  great  powers  given  to  its 
departments,  and  predicted  the  absorption  of  the  States 
and  the  growth  of  the  central  power,  which  would  be  any- 
thing but  dotnocratic. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
and  submitted  to  the  peojde.  meeting  by  conventions  in 
the  several  States,  the  division  of  opinion  between  the 
members  oi  the  national  convention  extended  through  the 
whole  people.  The  discussions  through  the  press  and  in 
the  State  conventions  were  long-continued,  vehement,  and 
able.  A  series  of  articles  addressed  to  the  people,  entitled 
The  Federalist,  written  mainly  by  Hamilton,  with  most 
valuable  aid  from  Madison  and  Jay,  constituting  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  political  discussion  in  American,  and, 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  in  English  literature,  has  comedown 
to  posterity  side  by  side  \vith  the  Constitution  itself.  By 
what  seems  an  accident  those  who  supported  the  Constitu- 
tion were  called  "  Federalists,"  and  those  who  opposed  it 
"  Anti-Federalists."  AVhen  the  Constitution  was  atlopted 
— which  it  Vr'as  by  very  small  majorities  and  after  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  the  influence  of  leading  men — those  who 
supported  it,  the  Federalists,  naturally  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  first  Congress  and  undertook  the  administra- 
tion. The  known  opinions  of  Washington  gave  thatjiartv 
a  great  advantage,  which  it  held  through  his  life.  Those 
who  had  opposed  the  Constitution  naturally  but  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  an  opposition.  The  Constitution 
being  a  fact,  the  title  of  Anti-Federalist  was  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, and  they  gradually'-  took  to  themselves  the  title 
of  '■  Democrats."  So  the  first  acknowledged  p<ditical 
parties  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  became  the 
Federalists  and  the  Democrats.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  some  opposed  to  any  constitution  of  central  govern- 
ment, and  led  others  to  object  to  its  powers  and  scope, 
caused  both  those  classes  to  unite  in  sustaining  such  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  and  such  methods  and  pol- 
icies of  legislation  and  administration,  as  should  reduce 
its  scope  and  powers  to  the  minimum.  There  were  two  in- 
fluences in  this  direction  :  first,  the  ultra-democratic  opin- 
ion, which  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
jealous  of  all  conservative  political  institutions,  and  had 
all  but  unlimited  faith  in  the  cai>acity  and  willingness  of 
the  people  themselves,  not  only  to  organize,  but  to  admin- 
ister government,  looked  to  have  all  oflliees  elective,  tenures 
short,  and  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  instant  action 
of  public  opinion  for  the  time  being:  and  secondly,  what 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  State-Rights  feeling — 
that  is,  a  jealousy  of  a  central  government,  however  con- 
stituted, and  a  determination  to  make  the  utmost  of  the 
State  governments,  however  they  might  be  constituted. 
Docti'inairc  Democrats  were  naturally  State  Rights  men, 
for  a  central  government  framed  upon  principles  they  ob- 
jected to  was  more  dangerous,  in  their  view,  to  popular 
liberty,  than  State  governments  could  be;  and  State- 
Rights  men,  however,  conservative  in  their  philosophy, 
naturally  acted  with  the  Democrats. 

Jefl'erson.  the  head  of  the  Anti-Federal  party,  its  phi- 
losopher and  instructor,  always  objected  to  the  use  of 
*•  Democrat  "  as  the  party  name.  He  insisted  upon  calling 
it  the '•  Republican  party;"  and  that  term  was  struggled 
for  for  some  time,  but  not  with  success,  though  it  often  ap- 
peared in  official  titles  and  documents.  Jefferson's  reason 
was  perhaps,  partly,  a  bias  against  the  name,  but  more 
largely  his  view  of  the  policy  of  securing  the  title  of  Re- 
publican to  his  party,  as  creating  an  implication  that  the 
Federalists  were  something  other  than  republicans,  and  so 
aiding  in  the  attacks  made  upon  them  as  being  disguised 
frientls  of  monarchical  and  oligarchical  institutions.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
eff'orts  of  a  few,  there  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  no  party  which 
established  for  itself  the  title  recognized  by  its  opponents 
in  history  of  the  "  Republican  party  "  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Federalists  held  the  government  for  twelve  years, 
through  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams; 
the  Democrats  came  in  under  Jefferson  in  ISOl,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  government  until  what  is  known  as  the 
''  era  of  good  feeling,"  when  the  Federal  j)arty  as  a  distinct 
organization  had  dissolved,  the  old  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  appear  in  the  new  generation,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  carried  on  upon  substantially  Federal  prin- 
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ciples,  the  old  lines  of  demarkation  had  nearly  diaanpeared. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Monroe 
in  1820.  The  election  of  1S21  was  mainlv  a  personal  eon- 
test  between  Jackson,  .\dara5.  Clay,  and  Crawford,  in  which 
Federalists  and  Democrats  of  the  old  generation  and  their 
descendants  of  the  new  were  not  discernible.  The  election 
of  1S28  was  a  contest  between  Adams  and  .lackson,  and  no 
name  indicating  principle  was  adopted  by  the  supporters 
of  the  two  candidates.  In  the  course  of  the  eight  years 
of  Jackson's  administration  his  supporters  gradually  or- 
ganized themselves  into  what  they  claimed  to  bo  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Many  Federalists  and  descendants  of  Fed- 
eralists joined  this  party,  and  the  opposition  party  contained 
a  large  number  of  Jctfcrsonian  Democrats  and  their  de- 
scendants, among  whom  Mr.  Clay  was  conspicuous.  There 
was  some  resistance  to  allowing  the  administration  party 
the  monopoly  of  the  popular  term  "  Democrat,"  but  it  soon 
subsided,  and  the  Jackson  Democrats  of  1S2U-37  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  title. 

The  opposition  to  Jackson's  ailministration  organized 
themselves  under  the  title  of  N.ational  Republicans  in 
l.Slil.  and  Mr.  Clay  was  their  candidate  in  the  election  of 
1832,  when  Jackson  was  re-elected.  It  is  ditticull  to  dis- 
tinguish any  general  political  principle  dividing  these 
parties,  but  the  local,  temporary,  and  more  accidental 
causes  of  division  were  deeply  felt  at  the  time.  Jackson 
and  his  party  were  opposed  to  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  the 
favorers  of  the  bank  were  in  ojiposition.  Jackson  and  his 
supporters  were  opposed  to  any  general  jilan  of  internal 
improvements  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic,  and,  with  some  local  exceptions,  to  what  was 
known  as  the  '*  American  system  "  of  protection  of  manufac- 
tures by  duties  on  imports  laid  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
Thus,  the  National  Republican  party  had  for  its  active  prin- 
ciples the  support  of  the  U.  S.  Rank,  protecrtion  by  tariff,  and 
internal  improvements  :  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the 
personal  character  of  Jackson  and  the  lino  of  party  policy 
he  pursued  which  most  affected  the  opposition.  lie  was 
thought  to  be  arbitrary  and  passionate,  but  little  suited  to 
civil  and  constitutional  government,  and  naturally  to  en- 
courage and  develop  that  form  of  democratic  opinion  which 
holds  to  the  absolutism  of  the  popular  majority  of  the 
time  being,  and  consequently  of  its  elected  agents.  They 
argued  that  the  process  was  simple  from  the  popular  ma- 
jority of  a  party  electing  a  President  to  the  absolutism  of 
that  President  as  representing  that  majority  during  his 
terui  of  office.  .'Vnd  certainly  the  course  pursued  by  Jack- 
son gave  countenance  to  this  objection.  Ho  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  majority  that  elected  him  as  in  possession  of  the 
government  by  right  of  political  conquest,  and  himself  as 
their  designated  agent  for  his  term  of  office.  He  considered 
them  as  entitled  to  all  the  offices  to  be  a]i|)ointed  by  the 
government,  hc)wever  purely  ministerial,  anti  ho  proceeded 
to  remove  officers  of  the  customs  and  post-office  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  diil  not  support  his  administration,  and 
to  fill  their  places  with  his  friends.  One  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters, a  .^enat<ir  from  New  York,  avowed  the  doctrine  in 
the  memorable  words,  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory."  The  doctrine  was,  however,  new  to  the  .\mcrican 
jjeople, certainly  in  its  application,  and  among  its  strongest 
opponents  were  men  of  the  old  Democratic  school,  who 
proved  by  the  later  writings  of  their  great  teacher,  Jeffer- . 
son,  that  he  feared  a  tendency  to  the  ab.solutism  of  a  ma- 
jority, quoting  his  well  known  words,  •' An  elective  dcs- 
jiotism  is  not  the  government  wo  fought  for."  Still,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  .rcll'erson  himself,  at  the  opening  of 
his  administration,  adopted  the  same  principle,  though 
with  limitati<ins  ami  carried  out  to  a  low  degree,  for  ho  re- 
moved a  small  number  of  Federal  post-office  and  eustoNi- 
house  officers  of  admitted  litncss  upon  the  avowed  grounil 
that  nearly  all  office-holders  were  then  Federalists,  ami  that 
the  majority  were  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  offices. 
His  course  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Federalists  as 
resting  on  a  principle  fraught  with  great  danger  to  public 
morality  and  safety.  From  Jefferson's  inauguration  till 
Jackson's  there  had  been  no  such  party  revolution  as  called 
for  an  ajiplication  of  the  doctrine  of  "spoils,"  but  John 
tjuincy  Adams  during  bis  Presidency  refused  to  remino 
any  ofRce-holders  (except  the  few  acknowledged  political 
agents  id'  the  administration)  for  their  political  opinions. 
And  Mr.  McLean,  ,Iackson's  postmaster-general,  refused 
on  principle  to  remove  postmasters  scdely  for  their  opinions, 
and  was  himself  displaccil  by  Jackson. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  change  taking  place  in  tho 
methods  of  legislation  by  Congress.  Tho  Speaker  «(  Iho 
House  had  beccune  the  recognized  agent  of  the  majority. 
Kvery  committee  had  its  ehnirman  and  major  part  of  its 
members  fnun  the  ruling  parly  :  tho  chairmen  of  these 
eominitteos  were  regarded  as  parly  representatives  111  in- 
timate  official  relations  with  the  heads  of  tho  deparlmcnta 
to  which  thoir  duties  rcloted.     These  various  dovolopnionls, 


and  the  frequent  U80  of  the  rcto-powcr  br  Jackson,  led  tho 
opposition  to  drop  the  title  of  National'  Republican,  an. I 
adopt  the  nameof  Whig,  in  imitation  of  thai  parlv  in  Kng- 
land,  whose  war-cry  was  that  the  power  of  the  throne 
y  had  increaseil.  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  b«  diinin- 
ishcil."  In  tho  great  Presidential  election  of  ISJO.  i„ 
which  the  Whigs  gained  their  first  national  victory,  they 
owed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  u  p.q.ular  di»»iitis'riuMi..ii 
with  tho  extreme  party  government  followed  up  bv  Van 
Ruren,  tho  disordere.l  stale  of  tho  finances  after  Ihe'rrjce- 
tion  of  tho  l\  S.  Rank,  and  to  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
Whig  party  was  more  conservative  and  con-titulional  than 
tho  Deinoeratie.  This  belief  had  eouiilcnance  in  Ihecour.e 
of  tho  Democratic  party  in  tho  internal  politics  of  the 
States.  It  was  owing  t.i  that  partv  that  the  State  juiliei 
aries  were  made  on  principle  agents  and  representative' 
of  tho  majorities  for  the  time  being  by  changing  their  ten 
uros  from  appointments  by  the  executive  for  life  to  tiiiures 
for  a  few  years  by  popular  elections,  and  that  nearly  all 
appointments  were  taken  from  the  executive  and  ii'iade 
subjects  of  popular  elections  for  short  terms;  and  so  Iho 
elections  became  frequent,  compleic.  and  gave  rise  to  a  class 
of  electioneering  managers  acting  through  caucuses,  nhoso 
powers  and  proHls  beeaine  enormous.  Rut  when  the  Whig 
party  obtained  power  under  Harrison,  it  appeared  that  its 
leaders  in  tho  forum  and  press  had  not  the  courage  or  llie 
desire  to  reverse  tho  parly  policy  of  Jackson,  and  re'ist 
the  clamor  for  office,  and  a  general  removal  of  officeholil- 
ers  took  place.  Thus,  both  parties  became  couiuiilleil  to 
tho  "spoils"  system,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  tho  most 
exciting  and  demoralizing  acting  power  in  our  clee 
tions, 

Tho  question  of  a  U.  S.  Bank  as  a  bank  of  discount,  a 
well  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  Ihc  government,  beeaiuc  settled 
against  the  Whigs:  a  practical  line  of  distinction  suOicient 
for  application   removed   from  party  pulilic"  the  question 
of  internal  improvements;  a  surplus  revenue  maile  duties 
for  jirotcction  only  indelensiblc:  and  although  the  Demo 
cralic  party  furnisheil  most  of  tho  free-traders,  the  adju-l 
ments  of  the  tariff  became  mostly  local  struggles  of  differ 
cut  interests  for  the  advantage  of  duties  laid  professedly 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 

.\  new  question,  which  was  lo  dwarf  and  gradually  ab 
sorb  all  others,  was  fast  coming  above  the  horizon.    Ry  II  ■ 
close  of  the  last  ix-iitury  all  the  Northern  untl  Middle  Stat' 
had  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery,  and  it  had  been  pt' 
hibited  in  all  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  republic  .1' 
the  adoption  id'  the  Constitution:  ami  the  slave-lnide  w;i 
abolished.    It  had  been  hoped  that  these  causes  would  lead 
to  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  I'nion, 
or  at  least  to  its  becoming  a  feeble  power  couliiied  to  a  small 
number  of  States.     Rut  the  result  had  been  far  othcn%i''e. 
The  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  I'l 
which  no  restrictions  were  applied,  had  more  than  doubled 
tho  number  of  slave  States  :  the  raising  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar  had  become  among  the  largest  interests  uf  the  coun 
try:  and  the  ownership  of  about  1,11011.000  slaves  war    re 
garded  as  an  enormous  inx'e^tment.     The  slave  Staler  had 
thus  one  jiarnniount  interest  on  which  they  would  unile  at 
any  moment  in  disregard  of  every  other  p<ditical  question. 
They  had  also  the  advantage  of  sectionalism,  for  the  free 
and   slave  States  were   separated   by  a  geograpliical   line, 
and  the  slave  States  began  to  feel  themselves  a  country 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  republic  by  a  gefigrapliical  lino 
and  by  aunity  of  donieslio  institutions — aeounlry  to  xhich 
every  inhabitant  owed  a  kind  of  patriotic  duly  in  Iho  do- 
fence  of  an  inslilulion  as  to  which  Ihey  slood  al I  alono 

against  the  civilized  world,  on.l  which,  ihey  aekuoKlcdite.1. 
required  constant  vigilance  and  was  attended  with  great 
perils. 

As  a  domestic  instituliim  within  e.ich  Stale,  it  was  »c 
knowledged  bv  all  intelligent  public  men  lo  Ik- entirely  ■ 
State  matter.  '  Not  thai  the  Conslllulo.n  spr,  i.lK  10.1  I.   .1 
so  in  terms,  but  because  it  clearly  came  will, 
gory  of  iloine«iic  institutions  which  were  Icfl  ■■ 
of  each  Stale,  and   not  transferred   b\  f      • 
that  of  the  republic.      AlvdilioniMii.  I! 
Stales,  and  ai  liir  as  concerned  the   f 
was  a  moral  and  not  a  political  que»tioli.  m.  1 
promoting  abolili.m  or  emancipation  •err  al  ■ 
thoy  would  be  in  Luropc.  .>rganiialii.n»f.>r  m 
upon    the   slave    Stales    tliein-elve*.       Al    Bi' 
emancipation   societies   in   some  of  the   .la<. 
many  of  Iheir  proininenl  •lalemnrn  in  ihecai 
cenliiry  looked  with  some  hope  lo  rradual  . 
but    before    llie    middle   of  Iho   •■•<■' 
I  coniiniinily  hud   bc.i.ine  not  ..nl  ■ 
advocates  and  propagandist",  "f  ■ 
slave  lerrilory  everywhere,  avowinit  lbi«l  >  ».■ 
trol  over  the  adininislralion  and  leii'luloMi  •■■■ 
ifU  eiseotial  to  their  tafcly  ;  and  if  lhr:r  • , 
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era  of  emancipation  in  the  slave  States,  they  were  silenced 
or  had  emi;^ratod  to  free  States. 

There  was  one  cause  which  removed  the  slave  question 
from  the  category  of  domestic  institutions,  and  made  it 
necessarily  a  subject  of  national  politics.  Had  the  repub- 
lic been  confined  to  the  original  States,  this  cause  would 
not  have  existed.  But  the  republic  possessed,  and  from 
time  to  time  had  acquired,  a  vast  amount  of  unsettled  ter- 
ritory lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States.  Over  this 
territory  Congress  had  the  exclusive  legislative  power. 
Part  of  it  lay  N.  and  part  lay  S.  of  the  line  dividing  slave 
States  from  free  States.  It  was  rapidly  filling  up  with 
pu])ulation.  and  was  to  be  made  into  new  States  which 
would  have  great  wealth  and  numbers,  and  have  a  vast  if 
not  controlling  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  country. 
Slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  the  Confederation  in 
all  the  territory  then  possessed  by  the  U.  S. :  and  that  pro- 
hibition was  regarded  as  based  on  compact  among  the 
States.  When  new  territory  was  added  to  the  republic,  as 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  free  States  sought  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  those  territories  at  the  outset,  and  also  to 
make  it  a  condition  to  their  admission  as  States  that 
slavery  should  not  exist  within  them.  The  slave  States 
naturally  resisted  these  etforts,  and  strove  to  secure  for 
themselves  as  large  a  share  of  the  expected  States  as  pos- 
sible. At  first  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  Territories,  as  on  all  other 
questions  of  the  Territories,  was  not  seriously  denied,  and 
the  struggle  was  limited  to  defeating  any  such  proposed 
legislation,  tand  leaving  the  subject  to  the  control  of  each 
Territory  through  its  legislature ;  and  the  South  trusted 
to  its  own  emigration  with  slaves  into  the  southernmost 
Territories,  and  the  practical  establishment  of  slave  in- 
terest, and  to  the  political  power  of  combined  slave- 
holders, to  securing  these  Territories  as  slave  States.  The 
struggle  in  Congress  therefore  was,  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  Territories  by  Congressional  legislation, 
and  that  each  new  State  must  be  a  free  State. 

But  the  emigration  into  the  Territories  was  largely  from 
the  free  States,  and  the  foreign  emigration  was  from  coun- 
tries in  which  slave-labor  was  unknown,  and  the  balance 
evidently  inclined  to  freedom  if  the  subject  was  left  to 
Territorial  legislation.  A  doctrine  then  began  to  bo  pro- 
mulgated from  the  South  that  there  was  no  righti'ul  au- 
thority anywhere  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  common  do- 
main of  the  republic.  This  argument  was  drawn  from  a 
subtle  construction  of  the  general  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  rested  largely  upon  an  extreme  view  of  State 
sovereignty.  It  was  contended  that  each  State  had  an 
equal  right  in  the  public  territory,  and  that  where  slavery 
was  the  system  of  any  State,  that  State  had  the  same  right 
to  have  its  system  planted  by  its  citizens  in  any  Territory 
on  transferring  their  slaves  there  as  a  free  .State  had  to  a 
system  which  would  enable  its  citizens  to  hold  their  prop- 
erty in  such  Territory.  Answers  to  this  argument  seem 
plain  enough  now,  but  the  doctrine  gained  great  strength 
from  its  absolutely  prohibiting  all  attempts  to  exclude 
slavery  by  law,  and  as  a  logical  consequence  requiring 
from  the  Territorial  legislatures  or  from  Congress  such 
legislation  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  slave-holders  within  the  Territories.  It  derived  an 
accidental  advantage  from  the  fact  that,  though  unsound 
in  its  basis,  it  was  more  logical  in  its  methods,  and,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out,  more  peaceful  and  dignified  than  the 
other  policy,  which  proposed  to  leave  the  question  of 
slavery  or  freedom  to  the  Territorial  legislatures  them- 
selves, without  any  interference  by  Congress,  which  came 
to  be  called  ''Squatter  Sovereignty."  Squatter  sovereignty 
was  indeed  a  mere  expedient.  AH  who  did  not  adopt  the 
doctrine  just  before  stated  of  the  absolute  right  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  admitted  that  the  control  of  the  subject 
was  within  the  legal  authority  of  Congress,  for  the  Terri- 
torial legislatures  themselves  were  the  mere  creatures  of 
Congress,  and  their  legislation  subject  to  its  revision,  and 
their  existence  dependait  upon  its  will.  But  the  argu- 
ment for  adopting  it  as  a  policy  was  that  it  would  remove 
this  exciting  and  dangerous  subject  from  national  politics 
and  remit  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  great  struggle  respecting  slave  and  free  terri- 
tory arose  out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  carried 
with  it  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  entire  right 
bank  until  it  reached  the  original  territory.  A  portion  of 
this  new  territory,  of  which  St.  Louis  was  the  capital,  had 
been  largely  settled  by  slave-holders,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mission as  a  State  under  the  name  of  Missouri,  with  a 
State  constitution  which  not  only  established  slavery,  but 
prohibited  emancipation.  The  people  of  the  free  States 
insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  condition  of 
its  admission.  After  a  struggle  of  two  years  or  more,  the 
united  delegations  from  the  slave  States,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  sympathizers  from  the  North,  gained  a  clear  victory. 


Missouri  was  admitted  without  condition,  and  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  what  was  known  as  the  "'Missouri 
Compromise,"  prohibiting  slavery  in  so  much  of  the  new 
territory  as  lay  N.  of  lat.  'M\°  'M)',  known  as  '•  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line:"  which  was  practically  an  extension  of  the 
line  which  separated  the  free  and  slave  States,  leaving 
territory  S.  of  that  line  clear  of  prohibition. 

The  next  struggle  was  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It 
was  an  independent  republic,  with  slavery,  had  very  large 
territory,  and  lay  S.  of  all  our  slave  States.  Its  acquisition 
would  add  greatly  to  the  political  slave-power.  By  this 
time  the  slave  States  were  princi|»ally  in  the  Democratic 
party,  while  the  Whig  party  had  its  luain  strength  in  the 
North,  in  the  free  vStates,  although  it  still  had  an  uncertain 
hold  on  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  Maryland.  The  Whig  party,  as  a  general  thing,  was 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  yet  it  di<l  not  ihire  to 
put  it  upon  the  ground  of  slavery,  for  that  would  alienate 
its  Southern  supporters.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  the 
proviso  that  slavery  should  not  exist  within  the  State.  But, 
although  the  slave-power  failed  to  carry  tlirough  the  Sen- 
ate the  treaty  of  annexation  between  tlie  U.  S.  and  Tex- 
as, which  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  it  accomplished  its 
object  by  the  extraordinary  process  of  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress — a  mode  of  legislation  in- 
tended only  for  the  light  and  temporary  subjects  of  juris- 
diction— and  the  clause  was  introduced  providing  that 
Texas  might  be  divided  into  four  States  as  soon  as  it  had 
sufficient  population,  and  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
should  be  no  objection  to  their  admission. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  with  a  disputed  boundary 
brought  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  very  large  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  a  renewal  over  them  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  In  the  course  of  the  contest 
Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved  the  proviso  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  territory  from  Mexico  "  that  neither  sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part 
of  said  territory."  This  struggle  was  so  momentous  that 
the  term  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  stood  to  that  generation  to 
represent  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  public  domain 
— the  principle  coeval  with  the  rejtublic.  Although  the 
proviso  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  more  than 
once,  it  was  always  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  slavery  in  the 
Territories  and  new  States  there  were  three  positions  : 
first,  the  ancient  one  of  its  prohibition,  secured  by  action 
of  Congress  in  its  legislation  over  the  Territory  and  as  a 
proviso  to  the  question  of  admitting  new  States,  popularly 
termed  the  "  AVilraot  Proviso;"  second,  the  abstaining  by 
Congress  from  all  interference  with  the  subject,  leaving 
the  decision  to  the  Territorial  legislatures,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  existence  of  slavery  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  admission  of  a  Territory  as  a  State,  the  policy 
jiopularly  known  as  '"squatter  sovereignty;"  and  lastly, 
the  new  doctrine  that  there  was  no  power  anywhere  to 
jtrohibit  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  but  if 
slaves  were  taken  into  it  all  powers  of  master  over  slave 
must  be  enforced  by  the  government  of  the  Territory,  aid- 
ed, if  necessary,  by  a  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  device  of  squatter  sovereignty  was  tried  out  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  and  its  folly  and  dangers  demon- 
strated. Kansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  lay 
N.  of  ;i6°  .'JO',  and  consequently  by  the  act  of  1820,  called 
l;he  Missouri  Compromise,  slavery  was  prohibited  within 
its  limits.  But  the  slave-power  had  now  become  para- 
mount in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  determined 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  take  the  Southern  position  that  there  was 
no  power  anywhere  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory. 
Accordingly,  the  act  of  lSo4,  establishing  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  declared  the  Missouri  Compromise  inoperative 
and  void,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intei'- 
vention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  States  or  Territories. 
The  act  provided  that  the  existence  of  slavery  should  be 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State, 
and  it  confined  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Territory  to 
white  inhabitants.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  was  passed 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  in  the  same  terms. 
So  the  measure  of  Congress  repudiating  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  leaving  all  the  public  domain  open  to  sla- 
vei-y,  became  identified  in  popular  speech  with  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. 

As  slavery  could  not  be  prohibited  in  Kansas  while  it 
was  a  Territory,  the  struggle  turned  upon  the  constitution 
it  should  adopt  as  a  State,  and  was  transferred  to  the  soil 
of  Kansas.  In  the  free  States  emigrant  aid  societies  were 
organized  to  assist  Northern  families  in  moving  to  Kansas 
and  establishing  themselves  there.  A  small  portion  of 
Southerners  moved  in  with  their  slaves,  but  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  actual  residents  were  free  State  men.     But  the 
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slave-powor  met  this  by  invading  tlie  Territory  from  the 
adjacent  slave  btate  of  Miss„„ri   «itl.   organized  arme.l 
bands  at  the  time  of  tile  elci-tions.  an.l  In-  intiniidatin"  tile 
free  State  inliabitants  and  fraudulent  voting   claiiut'l  to 
have  earned  the  elections.     These  bands  resolved  ti>  drive 
out  of  the  Territory  all  inhabitants  who  came  there  under 
the  emigrant  aid  societies.     Kvcrv  eleeti.in  was  contested, 
eacli  side  claiming  to  have  ha.l  a   rnai.)ritv.     Each  side 
established  a  Territorial  legislature,  each  had  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  e.ach  submitted  its  constitution  to  vote, 
.and  each  constitution  was  declared  to  have  been  adopted' 
The  result  was  anarchy  and  civil  war.     There  was  a  great 
deal  of  lighting,  assassination,  lynch  law,  burning  of  hmiscs 
and  towns,   and  violence   of  every  description.     Steadily 
through  the  whole  contest  the  Democratic  adiuinistration 
took  the   side  of  the  slave  State  men.     The  Democratic 
Presiiients  appointed  a  succession  of  Territorial  governors, 
and  as  any  one  showed  signs  of  supporting  the  free  St.ite 
party  as  being  the  actu.al  majority  of  h.md  fiilc  residents, 
and  rejccleil  the  alleged  majorities  of  the  sliiie  State  men 
as  fraudulent,  or  otherwise  recognized  the  proceedings  of 
the  free  State  men  as  legal,  he  was  displaced  and  someone 
of  whom  more  thorough  obedience  was  expected  substi- 
tuted.    But  no  governor  could  bo  there  long  without  either 
siding  with  the  free  State  men  or  resigning,  unwilling  to 
carry  out  the   policy  of  the  administration.     The   slave 
State  legislature   established   slavery,   made    it  a  capital 
offence  to  assist  a  fugitive  slave,  a  [lenal  offence  to  deny  the 
legal  existence  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  rcfiuiiod  of  every 
voter  an  oath  to  obey  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  of  1S.)(I.     The 
U.  S.  marshals  siiled  with  the  slave  State  men,  took  their 
organized  bands  into  pay,  and  their  grand  juries  indicted 
for  treason  men  who  supported  the  free  State  constitution. 
The  seat  of  the  free  State  conventions  and  legislature  was 
at  TopoUa,  from  which  their  constituti'in  took  its  name, 
while  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  slave  State  men 
was  known  as  the  Lecompton  constitution.     The  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  was  submitted  in  a  way  the  free  State 
men  deemed  grossly  unjust  and  illegal,  and  they  did  not 
vote,   but  the  constitution  was  declared  adopted;  and  al- 
though the   governor,   Robert  J.  Walker  of  .Mississip|ii, 
appointed  by  the  President  as  a  sure  friend  of  the  slave- 
holding  cause,  went  in  person  to  Washington  to  present  to 
the  President  the  fraud  and  outrage  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, the  President  approved  it,  and  the  Lecoiujiton   party 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  (iov.  AValker  resigned  in  dis- 
gust.    This  condition  of  anarchy  and  violence  lasted  from 
1854  to  l.S.i.8  with  but  little  intermission.    Congress  at  last 
ordered  a  vote  upon  the  Lecompton  cimstitution  in  .\ug., 
1858,  and  it  was  rejected  by  so  overwhelming  a  majority 
of  what  were  evidently  legal  voters  that  the  slave-power 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it.    But  the  slave  State  legislature 
submitted    another  slavery  constitution,   and    cleclared    it 
adopted,  though  the  vote  was  very  small.     .At  the  next 
election  for  a  Territorial  legislature,  in  18.')8,  the  free  State 
people  abandoned  their  Topeka  organization  and  constitu- 
tion,  despairing  of  sustaining   it  against  the  Democratic 
administration,  and  took  jiart  in  the  election.     They  car- 
ricii  the   legislature,  called   a  convention   at   AVyan<lotte, 
which  ado|itcd  a  free  State   constitution,   known    as   the 
Wyandotte  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the  people,  who 
adoptcii  it,  aii'l  petitioned  Congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.     That  these  proceedings  were  legal,  and 
that  the  majorities  were  fairly  given,  ndruittod  of  no  doubt, 
yet  the  .State  was  not  admitted  until  18151,  when  the  dele-. 
gali'tns  from   many  of  the  slave  States  had  left  Congress 
and  I'res.  Linc.jin  had  been  elected. 

This  history  of  the  struggle  in  Kansas  has  been  given 
entire  at  this  place,  that  it  may  bo  better  understooil,  and  I 
as  having  had  great  influence  in  the  formation  an«i  growth  f 
of  the  Republican  party,  hereafter  to  bo  described.  In  | 
185(1-57  the  slave-power  obtained  a  great  victory  by  the  ' 
decision  of  the  Supreme  t'ourt  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott. 
That  case  might  have  been  decided  without  passing  upon 
any  great  question  affecting  slavery  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  an  opinion  of  that  nature  drawn  by  ,Iiidge  Xcl- 
son  was  iiiten.lcd  to  be  the  opinion  of  thccourt.  But  after 
the  Democratic  parly  hail  earrieil  the  Presiilential  election 
of  ISjlJ  the  members  of  that  court  from  the  slave  States, 
who  then  as  always  were  a  majority,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  take  advantage  of  that  case  to  make  a  de- 
cisinii  which  would  f<»r  ever  remove  from  national  politics 
the  ijuestion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  iniike  void  all  the 
prohibitions  of  slavery  in  the  public  domain,  nnil  give 
every  citizen  the  right  to  carry  slaves  there,  and  make  il 
the  duty  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  ns  well  as  of 
the  Territory,  to  recognize  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
therein,  and  enforce  all  the  rii;hls  and  powers  connected 
with  it.  With  this  view,  an'l  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
accomplish  the  purpose,  they  gave  up  the  opinion  prepared 
■by  Judge  Nelson,  and   Chief- Justice   ToDoy  proparod  • 


I  most  elaborate  opinion  to  the  effect  derchbed,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  plea  in  abatement  which  bad  been  oitr- 
rulcd  and  abandoned  below  (o  pronounce  an  opinion  that 
a  person  of  African  negro  descent  could  not  be  a  citizen  of 
the  r.  S.  in  the  sense  id'  entitling  him  to  sue  a«  such  in  the 
courts  of  the  republic.  The  lunjoriiy  differed  on  fumo 
points  of  reasoning,  and  the  two  .Northern  judge",  who 
were  not  Democrats,  .lustiees  McLean  and  Curtis,  gave 
powerful  dissenting  opinions.  Hut  the  iloctrinr  of  tli. 
chief-justice's  opinion,  to  which  the  miijorilv  subserilwd. 
was  ileclared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  was  a<iopte<l  bv  th. 
Democratic  administration  as  the  guide  of  its  cndud".  and 
the  Democratic  conventions  throughout  the  country  pledged 
themselves  to  sustain  it. 

There  was  another  subject  which  brought  tlarcry'into 
national  polities.  This  was  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slave'. 
The  Cimstilution  proviilcd  that  the  fugitives  from  one 
State  to  another  should  not  be  distduirged  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  service  by  any  law  in  the  latter  .><t»te.  but  should 
be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  person  entitled  to  the 
service.  It  was  always  a  serious  question  whether  the  in- 
tention of  this  clause  was  to  make  the  apprehension  and 
delivery  the  act  of  the  general  government.  <ir  was  merely 
a  prohibition  upon  liberation  liy  Slate  legislation  which 
the  courts  would  be  td)liged  to  respect,  making  the  surren- 
der to  the  claimant  the  act  of  the  State  officers.  Still,  a 
fugitive-slave  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  IT'J.I.  on  the 
principle  that  the  surrender  was  a  national  function,  but 
the  law  was  not  effectual,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  slave- 
power  a  demand  was  made  tor  a  new  law,  and  in  IKjO  une 
was  passed  of  the  most  extreme  character,  seeminf;  to  be 
devi-sed  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  and  outraging  the 
Xorthcrn  sentiment  to  the  utmost.  It  broke  down  and  set 
at  naught  the  traditional  guaranties  of  the  commrm  law 
for  ]>ersonaI  liberty,  raised  conclusive  statutory  presump- 
tions against  reason  an<l  fact,  au<i  gave  decisive  effe^'l  to 
the  most  untrustworthy  of  judicial  proceetlings.  The  pur- 
suit of  fugitives  in  the  free  States  by  hired  slave-hunters, 
arrests,  attempted  rescues,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  new 
law  with  all  its  shocking  provisions  brought  shivery  homo 
to  the  hearths  and  hearts  of  X<trthern  people  in  its  most 
repulsive  features,  and  did  more  to  educate  and  inflame 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  than  anything  in 
our  history. 

There  is  one  more  topic  to  bo  considered  before  the 
structure  of  the  Republican  party  can  be  properly  im*lcr- 
stood.  That  is  the  subject  of  what  is  called  Slate  Rights, 
or,  more  properl.v.  State  supremacy.  The  feelinir  in  the 
convention  that  forme<l  the  Constitution,  aiol  auKnig  the 
people,  of  jealousy  of  a  central  gttveriiincnl  and  ilevolinii 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  separate  States,  was  always 
powerful.  The  Democratic  party,  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  against  their  votes,  naturally  t*M»k  to  close 
construction  of  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  and  espe- 
cially as  between  it  and  the  Slates.  These  views  culmi- 
nated in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  I7i^7,  17V8,  and  17<.i*.t 
under  the  great  inlluence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Resolve*  were 
]iassed  by  the  legislatures  of  these  .**tates  in  these  years, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  grad 
ually  passed  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence.  sub«tniitially 
alike  in  sentiment,  asserting  doctrines  which  are  generally 
described  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia  residuth.ns  id 
1798.  They  assert  that  the  (Constitution  is  a  federal  c. im- 
pact between  sovereign  .^states,  and  continues  to  \k-  such  ; 
that  as,  in  such  compacts  between  sovereigns  xhn  are 
equal,  there  is  no  common  arbiter,  each  .'»tate  is  the  rightful 
judge,  as  a  parly  to  the  coiupad.  of  Ihc  eiin"Iilutii.n.ilny 
of  any  measure;  each  may  cmslrue  the  cmnpaet  fur  it 
self,  and  judge  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  moile  and 
measures  of  redress;  and  Ihc  resolutions  of  I7l",>  say  in 
terms,  "  \  nullification  by  thesovereignliesofall  unaulhor 
ized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  in-truMienI  (Ihc  C..n»tl 
tution]  is  the  rightful  remedy.  "  .Mr.  .Modi>on'»  rrpnrl  lo 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  l^O"  asserts  the  righlnf  rarh 
Slate  to  judge  of  the  eonstilutionnlily  of  any  meaaurr  of 
the  general   government.      These  r       '    ■        -    '  "-  part 

of  the  plattMrm  .>f  primildes  of  lli.  and 

wore  adopted  with  a  kind  ofenthn  i.>  by 

the  slave  holding  Slate     Al  the  iiui.   ih.i  »>..■  pa.-r  I 


the  government  had  be.n  sulely  in  | e n  of  ihr  hi 

oral  party  and  there  wa"  a  New  Kngland  l're»idrnt.  »bi 

gave    them   more   ciirr y  al    the   Snuth.      Ilul   the   •;  i 

Stales  had  already  begun  to  look  forward  lo  lhi>    I     •■ 
as  the  bulwork  of  Iheir  pnilcs-lion  in  ca»e  »  i 
free  Stales  ever  should  do  or  omll  lo  do  what  ■ 
consider  a  violalinn  iif  ihe  rights  of  >larrry.      - 
Democratic  party  came  inl"  p"»er  in    1'sl'l.  »' 
administration  -with  the  exception  of  .Mr.  J    ■ 
term  of  four  rears,  from  IS'.'i  to  183W— under  a  .u.. . 
of  Southern  "l»re>idenl«  from  1801  to  IS.1A.  there  ha  I  i    ■ 
no  occasion  to  appeal  t 
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But  in  the  struf^s'*^  over  the  tariflf  in  18.13,  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  lemi  uf  Mr.  Calhoun,  planted  herself  on  the 
doctrine  of  these  resolutions,  and  declared  void  an  act  of 
Congress  by  a  process  which  was  called  "nullification." 
This  doctrine,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  in  operation,  was 
met  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  famous  debates  with  Hayne 
and  Calhoun  in  1830  and  1S33,  with  a  power  of  reason  and 
logic  which  may  now  be  pronounced  conclusive.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  there  was  a  Democratic  President 
in  power,  whose  despotic  nature  and  firm  belief  that  he 
rej> resented  the  sovereign  people,  aitlcd  by  lii^  intense 
personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  threw  him  on  the  side 
of  the  general  government  with  all  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter. As  he  was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  his 
party,  his  action  placed  that  party  in  an  awkward  ])c)sition, 
but  it  eventually  rallied  to  the  support  of  its  chief,  with 
the  exception  that  ^'irginia,  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
Southern  States  took  a  neutral  position,  not  questioning 
the  abstract  right  of  South  Carolina  to  act  as  she  had 
done,  but  treating  her  as  exercising  it  unwisely  in  that 
instance. 

This  first  attempt  at  nullification  showed  the  practical 
absurdity  of  a  State  remaining  in  the  Union,  taking  part 
in  the  government  of  other  States,  and  receiving  its  bene- 
fits, yet  taking  an  exception  to  one  or  more  laws  at  its 
discretion,  and  resisting  them  as  inoperative  within  its 
limits,  though  operative  elsewhere.  It  put  an  end  to  the 
theory  of  nullification,  and  the  extreme  State  Rights  party 
at  the  South  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  contend- 
ing that  the  lawful  remedy  of  a  State  in  case  of  what  it 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  an  intolerable 
grievance  was  to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  was  asserted 
to  be  the  right  of  a  State  under  the  Constitution,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  by  a  State  became  biniUng  on  the  republic 
and  the  other  States,  the  seceding  State  being  the  final 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  the  right.  As  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  became  nmre  immi- 
nent from  year  to  year,  the  slave  States  committed  them- 
selves to  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  the 
general  Democratic  party  of  the  country  was  committed 
to  it,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  State  chose  to  secede 
there  was  no  authority  in/he  general  government  to  pre- 
vent it;  or,  as  the  theory  was  commonly  expressed,  the 
general  government  cannot  coerce  a  State.  So  completely 
was  this  doctrine  ingrained  in  the  Democratic  party  that 
when  the  secessions  took  place  in  1800-01,  Pres,  Buchanan, 
while  he  reproved  the  acts  of  secession  as  unpatriotic  and 
without  sufficient  cause,  announced  himself  as  having  no 
authority  to  resist  it  by  force. 

This  history  of  the  great  questions  which  agitated  the 
republic  in  the  middle  of  this  century  prepares  us  to  trace 
the  rise  of  the  Republican  party. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  early  anti-slavery  societies  looked 
solely  to  moral  influence.  As  the  subject  of  slavery  began 
to  press  u])on  the  national  conscience,  and  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  slave-power  in  national  politics  and  the  con- 
centration of  Southern  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  and  its 
propagation  became  apparent,  these  societies  became  po- 
litical associations  and  nominated  candidates  for  election. 
But  there  was  a  deep-seated  cause  of  division  in  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  which  soon  came  to  the  surface  with  most 
serious  results.  A  portion  of  its  members  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  wrong  either  to  hold  office  or  vote  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  Their  process  of  reasoning 
was  simple:  Slavery  is  ndt  merely  a  wrong  and  an  evil, 
but  a  sin.  No  man  may  voluntarily  take  part  in  a  sin. 
The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  recognizes  slavery,  and  to 
some  extent  protects  it.  It  is  a  compromise  with  sin  for 
advantages  supposed  to  be  received.  No  man,  therefore, 
may  voluntarily  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  take  part  in  executing  it.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  if  this  principle  was  adopted,  it  involved  withdrawal 
from  State  jjolitical  life,  for  every  State  officer  is  compelled 
to  make  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  The 
consequences  of  this  reasoning  were  honestly  accepted  and 
boldly  avowed  by  its  supporters.  The  struggle  within  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  long  and  fierce,  result- 
ing at  last  in  the  victory  of  the  extremists  and  the  with- 
drawal of  those  who  admitted  political  action.  The  for- 
mer retained  possession  of  the  society,  became  known  as 
abolitionists  proper,  or  Garrisonian  abolitionists  from  the 
name  of  the  master-spirit  and  leading  character  among 
them,  Mr.  Garrison  ;  while  the  latter  ultimately  organized 
themselves  into  a  political  party  which  eventually  took  the 
name  of  the  "  Liberty  party,"  and  entered  into  State  and 
national  elections  with  all  the  machinery  of  conventions  and 
candidates.  It  was  never  a  large  party,  never  a  majority 
in  any  State  in  the  Union,  or  perhaps  in  any  district  of  a 
State,  but  as  a  third  party,  well  organized  and  earnest,  it 
often  exerted  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  country  in  tbe  free  States.     Sometimes  the 


terra  "Abolitionist"  was  applied  to  any  person  who  made 
opposition  to  slavery  in  national  politics  a  leading  princi- 
ple of  action,  but  in  strict  logic  it  was  applicable  only  to 
the  Garrisonians.  They  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  slave  States  as  the  coiuliti'n  nhic  qnn  uon  of  any 
aetittn  under  the  Constitution,  and,  despairing  of  that,  they 
urged  secession  of  the  free  States;  and  while  that  was  not 
attainable  they  held  the  position  of  personal  seceders  from 
the  government,  refusing  all  action  under  it.  They  also 
with  but  few  exceptions  were  non-resistants,  holding  the 
doctrine  that  war  or  any  taking  of  life  or  forcible  resistance 
was  against  the  law  of  God.  The  adoption  of  this  princi- 
ple gave  more  consistency  to  their  position.  When  asked 
why  they  paid  taxes  to  a  government  of  sin.  their  reply 
was  that  as  they  would  not  resist  tlic  tax-gatherer  by  force, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  seize  their  projierty  for  taxes,  they 
might  as  well  pay  him  in  the  first  instance.  They  were 
not  quite  so  successful  in  answering  the  objection  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  post-office,  custom-house,  and 
peace  and  sanitary  protections  of  the  government,  which 
were  voluntary  acts  on  their  part.  Taking  no  part  in  po- 
litical action,  and  never  very  numerous,  they  still  exerted 
a  good  deal  of  influence  by  constantly  pressing  the  subject 
of  slavery,  its  wrongs  and  perils,  u})on  the  peo])Ic,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  over  the  action  of  such  public  men  , 
and  newspapers  as  professed  general  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments. The  two  great  political  parties  of  the  republic  did 
not  divide  upon  any  question  connected  with  slavery,  and 
the  Whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  both  natives  and 
one  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  were  elected  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  carrying  a  full  proportion  of  the  slave 
States.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  between  Clay 
and  Polk,  slavery  began  to  enter  as  an  important  element. 
The  project  before  the  country  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  if  carried  out  would  add  greatly  to  the  slave- 
power.  The  Democratic  jiarty  throughout  the  country 
supported  it,  and  it  was  declared  by  their  national  conven- 
tiim  at  Baltimore  in  1844  "a  great  American  measure 
which  this  convention  recommends  to  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union."  The  Whig  party  was 
nearly  unanimous  against  it,  though  its  national  conven- 
tion adopted  no  resolution  on  the  subject.  The  objection 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  free  States  was  unwillingness  to  add 
to  the  slave-power,  while  the  Whigs  of  the  slave  States 
put  their  opposition  upon  other  grounds  of  expediency. 
Down  to  the  day  of  the  election  there  seemed  scarce  a 
doubt  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Cluy,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
AVhig  in  Alabama — a  State  in  which  a  Whig  majority  was 
hopeless — which  dissatisfied  the  Liberty  party.  New  York, 
which  cast  36  electoral  votes,  gave  every  sign  of  going  for 
Clay,  but  on  the  publication  of  this  letter  the  Liberty 
party  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cast  about  16,000  votes 
for  Mr.  Birney.  a  leader  of  their  jiarty,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Whig  party.  This  small  local 
incident  settled  the  Presidential  election,  and  affected 
most  seriously — it  can  never  be  guessed  how  seriously — 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  popular  vote  of  New 
York  out  of  nearly  500.000  votes  gave  a  iilurality  of  5106 
to  Pulk  over  Clay,  while  l.'j,812  were  cast  for  Birney, 
none  of  which  would  in  nny  event  have  been  given  for 
Polk,  and  most  of  whicb  would  have  been  cast  for  Clay 
but  for  his  letter.  The  election  in  New  York  did  not  re- 
quire a  majority  over  all  others,  but  only  a  relative  plural- 
ity, and  the  vote  was  cast  by  general  ticket,  so  that  Polk 
received  the  36  electoral  votes  of  the  State — more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  electoral  college — by  virtue  of 
this  small  plurality  of  about  5000,  while  ho  was  in  an  ac- 
tual minority  of  over  10,000.  The  electoral  vote  through- 
out the  republic  was  170  for  Polk  to  105  for  Clay,  whilo 
the  transfer  of  the  36  votes  from  New  York  to  Clay  would 
have  given  him  141  votes  to  134  for  PoMc.  This  was  the 
first  indication  of  the  importance  of  slavery  in  national 
politics.  The  popular  vote  throughout  the  country  was 
2,698.605;  of  these  Polk  received  1,337,243,  Clay  1,299,002, 
and  Birney  02,300 ;  so  that  Polk  just  fell  short  of  a  major- 
ity, while  "he  had  33.181  more  votes  than  Clay.  In  Prcs. 
Tyler's  message  to  Congress  (Dec.  4)  he  declared  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  to  be  a  decision  of  the  American  people  in 
favor  of  annexing  Texas,  vv-hich  the  administration  was 
bound  to  carry  out,  while  not  only  did  an  iusnection  of 
votes  show  that  Polk  had  not  a  majority  if  tne  contest 
could  bo  construed  to  be  solely  on  that  issue,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  North  it  had  been  declared  by  the  Democrats 
that  the  election  of  Polk  diil  not  mean  annexation. 

The  history  of  the  annexation  has  been  given  in  ita 
general  character.  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  only 
four  Whigs  voted  for  the  resolution,  antl  they  were  from 
slave  States;  in  the  Senate  but  three  AVhigs,  also  from 
slave  States.  All  other  Whigs,  from  the  North  or  South, 
voted  against  it.  Every  Southern  Democrat  in  each  house 
voted  for  annexation,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  NortU- 
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ern  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  passage  of  this  act  of  I 
annexation  was  a  triiini]ih  of  slavery  over  constituiional  I 
doiihts.  settled  legislative  practice,  just  B|i|)rehensions  of 
war.  and  over  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  its  most  constitu- 
tional and  reasonaijle  aspect.  The  result  was  to  bind  the 
Democratic  party  more  firmly  to  slavery,  and  to  wealien 
the  already  feeble  hold  of  tho  Whig  partv  ui)on  the  slave 

States.  "  ; 

The  war  with  Mexico  which  necessarily  followed  never 
roused  the  sympathy  of  tho  Whig  party.  lieing  a  legal 
war.  they  made  no  factious  opposition  to  it,  ami  the  South- 
ern Whigs  generally  entered  into  it.  Its  success  gave  us 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California  and  re- 
oiienod  the  question  of  slavery  in  tho  Territories  and  of  i 
new  slave  States. 

Between  1.S44  and  IS  18  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was 
developing  itself  rapidly  in  the  W'hig  party  at  the  X(»rth, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  the  western  ])art  of  New  York, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  and  many  Whigs  t'nik  strong 
anti-slavery  ground  in  Congress,  especially  Mr.  .1.  Q.  .\dams 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  tJiddings  of  Ohio.  The  natir>nat 
convention  of  tlie  Whig  ])arty  at  Philadelpiiia  in. June.  Is  18, 
took  up  Gen.  Taylor  of  Louisiana  for  its  candidate.  It 
was  adr<iit  policy,  for  he  w.as  the  pojuilar  hero  of  the  war, 
as  a  large  hcdder  of  slaves  he  would  bo  trusted  by  the 
South,  and  his  personal  popularity  and  party  allegiance 
were  relied  upon  to  carry  the  Northern  Whig  States.  Hut 
this  policy  necessitateil  the  suppressiim  of  all  anti-slavery 
expressions.  T^e  Wilmot  Proviso,  to  which  nearly  all  the 
Northern  Whig  States  hail  committed  themselves,  was  re- 
jectel  contemptuously,  and  no  declarations  of  prineijdes 
were  adopted  upon  any  subject  whatever,  and  even  the 
resolutions  were  rejected  which  reriuired  their  can'lidatc 
to  accept  the  nomination  as  a  Whig.  A  portion  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  refu.sed  to  adopt  the  nomination 
and  withdrew  from  the  meeting — one  of  whom  was  Henry 
Wilson,  afterward  Senator  an<l  Vice-Presiilent.  The  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  184S  nominated  Gen.  I'ass,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  its  proceedings  was  so  entirely  pro-slavery 
that  a  good  many  Northern  Democrats,  who  could  not  get 
over  the  effects  of  their  early  education  in  the  i>rinciples 
of  liberty  and  eciuality,  withdrew  from  the  sujiport  of  Cass, 
professedly  upon  anti-slavery  grounds.  Their  chief  strength 
was  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  were  known  by 
the  title  of  ••  Barnburners."  The  objections  to  both  Presi- 
dential candidates  resulted  in  the  call  of  a  political  con- 
vention at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1S4S,  in  the  hope  of 
organizing  a  national  political  party  based  upon  oppo- 
sitTon,  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  further  extension  of 
the  slave-power.  As  the  Buffalo  convention  and  Buffalo 
platform  were  the  foundation  of  what  was  afterward  the 
Kepublican  party,  and  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
the  struggle  withslavery  was  at  last  successfully  conducted, 
they  rciinire  particular  attention  here. 

In  organizing  the  convention  it  was  agreed  that  each 
State  which  took  part  should  have  six  delegates  at  largo 
and  three  from  each  Congressional  district,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  should  be  equally  distributed  be- 
tween the  three  organizations  which  were  to  constitute  tho 
convention— viz.  the  old  Liberty  jparty.  the  anii-slavery 
Whigs,  anil  the  anti-slavery  Democrats  or  Barnburners — 
and  ?t  is  believed  that  this"  arrangement  was  on  tho  whole 
fairly  carried  out.  The  ('Duntry  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Van  liuren.  who  while  President  served  the  interests 
of  slavery  and  had  never  exhibited  any  anti-slavery  tend- 
encies, with  several  of  his  political  devotees,  sustained 
the  convention,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  as  its  can  lidiite.  The  candidate  of  the  Liberty 
party  was  Mr.  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  a  tried 
mcniber  of  their  organization,  while  the  Whigs  agreed 
upon  the  support  of  Judge  McLean  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     The   platform   asserted   the   following  principles: 

(1)  .V  common  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power  to  a  free  people  ; 

(2)  tliat  Cass  and  Taylor  had  been  nominated  under  slave- 
holding  dictation,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  the  op- 
ponent's of  slavcrv  extension  without  a  sacrifice  of  con- 
sistencv,  dutv,  and  self-respect;  CD  that  slavery  in  the 
several'  States  is  matter  of  State  law  alone,  over  which  tho 
general  government  has  no  authority,  and  for  whu  h  it  is 
not  responsible,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  interference 
by  Con"ress  with  slavcrv  within  a  Stale  :  (I)  that  ll  was 
tho  settled  policv  of  the  nation  at  the  beginning  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all" the  Territories,  which  never  should  have 
been  abandoned;  (5)  the  only  safe  nie,ans  ol  preicnliug 
the  extension  of  slaverv  into  territory  now  free  is  lo  pro- 
hibit its  extension  bv  act  of  Congress;  if,)  no  more  slave 
States,  no  more  .slave  territory  :  (7)  no  more  coinproimses 
with  slaverv:  (8)  free  institutions  for  (alifornia.  Now 
Mexico,  and  Oregon;  (!l)  the  motto  "»'««,*;'"'■  '^"■^ 
S|.eeeh,  Free  Labor,  and  Frco  Men,"     Tho  platform  was 
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adopted  ananimouslj.  and  the  convention  requinMl  ll. 

some  friends  of  each  candidate  should  give  UASurunce  that 
the  candidalc  would  accept  llle  platform. 

Just  as  llie  convention  was  about  proceeding  to  vole  for 
a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Van  Iluren  and  .Mr.  lliile 
having  been  nominated  by  tho  llurnburners  and  the  Lib. 
erty  (tarty  respectively,  the  Whigs  put  in  nomiiiulion 
Judge  McLean.  Mr.  Salmon  P.  I.'hu«e  of  Ohio,  aflerwurtl 
ehief-juslice  of  the  V.  S.,  who  was  eleeted  to  the  conven- 
tion as  a  Liberty  party  man,  hut  hud  gone  over  to  the  ^up- 
port  of  Mr.  Van  Bureii  and  the  IhirnburnerH,  mnnuuhi-e*! 
that  he  was  authorize*!  to  withdraw  the  name  of  .fudgo 
McLean.  .-Vs  Mr.  Chase  was  eoiiiiecled  wilh  Judge  .\|c- 
Lean.  and  intimate  with  him,  and  asserted  the  refusal  of 
Judge  .McLean  to  stand,  or  rather  his  authority  to  with- 
draw his  name,  and  as  he  possessed  great  weight  in  the 
convention  as  its  presiding  officer  ami  ulherwi-e.  and  thero 
was  no  opportunity  to  comiiiunicale  liireclly  with  .liidgo 
McLean  at  this  late  moment,  the  Whig  members  weio 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  result  and  to  choose  between  Mr. 
\'an  Buren  and  Mr.  Hale.  It  was  scarce  coiieealv)!  that 
they  had  but  little  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Bui  en's  anli- 
slavery  declarations  or  in  the  motives  which  led  him  uud 
his  personal  friends  to  take  part  in  the  convention.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  plain  that  but  little  popular  sup- 
port from  the  body  of  moderaio  anti-slavery  men  of  the 
old  parties,  from  whom  the  voles  must  be  drawn,  could  Imj 
expected  for  Mr.  Hale,  while  the  supporters  of  .Mr.  Van 
Buren  jiroclaimed  that  his  great  influence  wilh  the  Hem- 
ocratic  party  and  his  position  as  an  ex-Prcsii|eiii  gave  a 
fair  promise  of  carrying  the  State  of  Sew  York  ami  of 
revolutionizing  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  or  at  leiwt  of 
making  a  great  inroad  upon  it.  The  result  was  thai  inort 
of  the  Whigs  voted  for  .^ir.  Van  Buren,  and  he  was  elected, 
and.  as  the  choice  was  fair  and  regular,  it  was  made  unan- 
imous. But  the  choice  was  a  misfortune  to  the  party.  It 
made  very  little  impression  on  the  Democratic  parly  out- 
side of  New  York,  where  it  about  equally  div  idcd  the  Hcin- 
ocratic  party  and  gave  the  Stale  to  Taylor;  and  .Mr.  Van 
Burcn's  name  was  not  receiveil  by  the  country  wilh  respect, 
in  its  new  and  temporary  connection.*  In  MassachuseiLs, 
where  the  strength  of  the  new  parly  was  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Whigs,  it  drew  a  large  vole,  iioln  ilh>laiid- 
ing  the  distrust  of  the  candidate,  and  numbered  n  large  pro- 
portion of  men  of  education  and  character  who  have  since 
beci)me  eminent. 

The  next  struggle  was  in  1849-JO,  on  the  admission  of 
California,  which  had  adopted  a  free  consiiiulion.  Thero 
were  lo  slave  Slates  and  li  free  Slates,  and  California 
would  throw  the  balance  for  freedom.  This  was  the  real 
objection.  The  slave-power  resisted  it  as  matter  of  life 
I  or  death,  and  made  their  yielding  the  occasion  of  se<;urin|{ 
great  concessions  for  slavery.  Many  of  the  slave  Slates 
I  threatened  seces.-ion.  and  inaile  preparations  fur  it,  if  Cali- 
fornia should  be  admilieil  without  some  concessions  of  « 
security  and  equality  of  the  slave  Slates  in  the  future. 
They  deman.led  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  slavery 
could  not  he  prohibited  in  the  Territories,  or  its  pcrmis,i.,n 
'  be  made  an  i>bjeclion  to  the  admission  of  o  new  Slate,  a 
guaranty  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tho  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  stringent  fugitive-slave  law.  This 
contest  lasted  in  Congress  from  Dec,  ISIT,  to  ."^elpt.,  ISJl". 
Tho  chief  feature  in  its  jmrly  significance  was  the  aban- 
d..nment  by  .Mr.  Webster,  the  acknowledged  he.id  "f  tho 
Whig  party  at  the  North,  of  his  previous  anii  slavery  i>o»i- 
lion"aiid  his  substanlial  concession  of  the  demands  uf  tho 
slave-power  in  his  eelebrate.l  speeihof  Mar.  7.  I  Si".  Thu 
speech  divided  the  Whig  party  of  the  North  in  senlmuiil, 
though  not  al  once  in  organi/ati.m.and  made  Mr..-e«ardlho 
leadcrol  Iheanli-slavery  porlion  of  the  l.arly.  I  res.  Uylur, 
who.  though  a  large  sluvcliolder.  seemed  delermiiied  to  hold 
the  balance  fairlv.  and  was  a  good  deal  rou-ed  by  the  alfiupU 

at  intimidation  u| him  made  by  the  extreme  .-..u  hern 

men  and  their  threats  of  secession,  died  .1  the  lie.gbl  of 
the  struggle,  and  ibc  administration  pa.sed  inl"  he  han.l. 
of  Killinore.  the  Vice- President,  lie  put  Mr.  W  eb.ler  .1 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  from  this  tune  the  wh.d. 
weight  of  the  administration  was  given  I"  '*"><"X  '»» 
Conipromise  measures,  as  ihey  aff..l.>.l  l»  call  l.em,  de- 
manded bv  the  South;  and  they  were  I'*"''';'  >•';''••• 
of  the  session.  Sept..  IS..O.  Noiw.ih.tanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration  was  Vhig.  i.  pl.e.^l  .he  party  in  .n  .wk.ard 
liosition  Bv  far  the  greater  portion  ..f  the  oppo  ilo.n  L. 
r     measVres    came   from    the   Whig   parly     and  .1   the 

South  what   reniai I  of  the  Whig  parly  did  nul  Join  in 

the  secession  dcmon-lralions. 

"*  An  atlemi.t  wa.  made  In  glje  Ihl.  i-ny  'he  n»"' 

ncnOH  rarv  •■  hoi  Ihe  nn.ur  .fid  nol  hoM,  and  II  w..  i 

r,.  wo   as-    he   ••  Kn-.>--v.H"  l-rly,  e.peelall.  .fler   ll.c   lo.,      . 

.1     "  I  "the  front  of  the  IKniocralle  partjr  a.  the  North  wo. 
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In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1S52  the  Whig  party  ap- 
peared fur  the  last  time  upon  the  stage  of  national  politics. 
It  was  divided  in  sentiment.  The  national  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1S4S  and  1852  had  gone  very 
far  in  surrendering  it  to  the  rule  of  the  slave-power.  They 
adhered  to  the  rule  requiring  the  two-thirds  vote  to  nom- 
inate a  President,  never  adopted  by  any  other  party,  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  which  was  to  give  the  slave  States  a 
veto,  and  so,  practically,  the  designation  of  the  candidate. 
They  had  adopted  resolutions  against  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  in  lt<o2  denounced  all  re- 
sistance to  the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  and  all  attem)>ts  to 
modify  or  repeal  it  as  unpatriotic  ami  dangerous  to  ]iublic 
peace.  This  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  gave  it  great 
strength  at  the  South,  and  an  attempt  was  niaile  by  a  jior- 
tion  of  the  Whig  party,  led  by  Pres.  Fillmore,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  the  remaining  Southern  Whigs,  to  put  that  party 
in  a  p<]sition  which  would  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  Southern 
votes  without  Ihe  risk  of  losing  much  of  its  Northern  anti- 
slavery  element.  The  convention  which  was  held  at  Bal- 
timore" in  June,  18.12,  adopted  with  little  opjiosition— 212 
against  70 — a  platform  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Southern 
wing,  and  in  fact  previously  arranged  to  its  satisfaction. 
They  declared  the  series  of  acts  of  1S50.  known  as  the 
Com'iiromise  measures,  to  be  a  settlement ;  insisted  upon 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  and  dep- 
recated all  further  agitation  of  the  slave  question.  Mr. 
Seward's  policy  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 
vote.  It  w.as  "to  let  the  pro-slavery  section  have  the  plat- 
form, but  secure  a  President  who  would  be  not  unacceptable 
to  the  anti-slavery  section.  His  candidate  was  judiciously 
selected.  It  was"  iien.  Winfield  Scott,  who  had  gained  a 
great  reputation  in  the  war  with  England  (1812-15)  and 
in  the  late  Mexican  war.  and.  though  a  native  of  Virginia, 
had  made  his  home  in  the  free  States,  and  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  firm  man  of  moder.ate  opinions,  who  would 
adapt  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  party  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  dictations  of  the  slave-power.  The  .anti- 
slavery  portion  of  the  convention  united  on  Gen.  Scott. 
The  Compromise  section  was,  unluckily  for  them,  divided. 
Their  principal  candidate  was  Pres.  Fillmore,  who  received 
during  twentv-five  ballots  about  an  equal  number  of  votes 
with  Scott ;  but  Mr.  Webster  was  a  candidate,  and  would 
not  withdraw,  although  he  represented  the  same  principles 
with  Fillmore,  and  although  his  vote  never  rose  above  one- 
tenth  of  the  convention,  and  only  prevented  a  choice.  On 
the  fifty-third  ballot  Scott  wiis  nominated. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1852,  besides  affirming  the 
Compromise  measures,  promising  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  and  denouncing  all  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  promised  faith- 
fully to  abide  bv  the  principles  of  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1797  and  1798  and  Mr.  .Madison's  re- 
port of  1800.  the  character  of  which  has  been  previously 
described.  Mr.  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  no 
votes  in  the  early  part  of  the  balloting,  which  lay  between 
the  acknowledg'ed  leaders.  Cass,  Marcy.  Buchanan,  and 
Douglas,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  except  to  the 
managers,  elected  by  all  but  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  last 
ballot. 

The  Free-Soil  party,  which  had  organized  at  Buff'alo  in 
1848,  held  its  second  national  convention  at  Pittsburg  in 
Aug.,  1852.  There  were  delegiitions  from  all  the  free  States 
antrfrom  four  of  the  border  slave  States,  though  the  latter 
probably  represented  a  very  slight  constituency.  Their 
platform  was  substantially  the  Buff'alo  platform.  It  de- 
nounced the  Fugitive-Slave  act  of  1850  as  unconstitutional 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  cruel  and  iierilous  to  free- 
dom inits  operation;  it  insisted  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  to  re- 
fuse°the  admission  of  any  new  slave  States ;  adopted  for 
its  rule  of  practice  that  slavery  should  be  sectional  and 
freedom  national :  disclaimed  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  as  a  State  institution  ;  and  rejicated  the  motto  of 
Buffalo,  "  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free 
Men."     Its  candidate  was  Mr.  H.ale  of  New  Hamjishire. 

At  the  election  of  1852  the  popular  vote  stood  thus: 
Pierce,  1,601.274;  Scott,  ],.3S6,680:  Hale,  155,825.  Al- 
though in  a  popular  vote  of  over  .3.000,000  Pierce  had  less 
than^JO.OOO  majority,  and  but  little  more  than  200,000  plu- 
rality over  Scott,  the  result,  taken  by  the  electoral  votes, 
gave"  Pierce  every  State  in  the  Union  except  four,  which 
gave  their  votes  for  Scott.  Mr.  Webster,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Whig  convention  and 
accepted  its  platform,  withdrew  from  the  support  of  Scott 
and  gave  his  influence  to  Pierce.  The  result  of  the  election 
so  discouraged  the  Whig  party  that  it  never  reorganized  as 
a  national  party.  This  was  not  because  of  any  paucity  of 
its  popular  vote,  but  because  it  was  demonstrated  that  it 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  slave  States,  and  had  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  hold  on  the  anti-slavery  element  of  the 


North  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  Northern  States  against  the 
Democrats  wherever  the  Free-Soil  party  was  large.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too.  that  the  series  of  measures  relating 
to  Kansas  (which  have  been  already  detailed)  between 
1852  and  1856  had  greatly  educated  and  aroused  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  )>repared  to  form  a 
political  piirtv  based  substantially  on  the  Free-Soil  platform. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free-Soil  party  and  of  the  anti-slavery 
wing  of  the  Whig  party  saw  the  propriety  of  not  requiring 
either  ]iarty  to  join  the  other,  and  agreed  upon  organizing 
a  new  party.  They  adoi>ted  the  name  of  "  Republican."  As 
has  been  st.ated.  this  had  never  been  the  generally  recog- 
nized title  of  a  permanent  political  party.  Jefl'erson  and 
others  attempted  to  secure  it  for  their  party  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  but  without  success,  and  there  was  a 
short-lived  National  Republican  party  about  the  year  1832, 
which  became  the  Whig  party.  By  the  time  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1856  began,  the  new  party  was  well  or- 
ganized, and  the  country  w.as  divided  into  two  camps— the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties.  The  Democratic 
convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1856.  It  re- 
affirmed the  doctrines  of  1852,  the  denunciation  of  all  at- 
tempts to  jircvent  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  legislation,  or  to  object  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  on  the  ground  that  it  established  slavery  : 
the  affirmation  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolves  of 
1797  and  1798;  the  recognition  of  a  right  to  maintain 
slavery  in  anv  part  of  the  public  domain  ;  a  promise  of  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  la*,  and  a  denun- 
ciation of  all  attempts  to  alter  the  compromises  of  1850. 
Their  candidate  was  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  selection  was 
determined,  as  usual,  by  the  slave-power,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  two-thirds  rule.  It  was  a  politic  nomination, 
as  they  were  sure  of  the  votes  of  the  slave  States,  while  his 
being  a  Northern  man  would  help  them  in  the  free  States, 
and  especially  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  State  whose  vote  it  was  thought  would  be  de- 
cisive in  the  contest. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Philadeliihia,  June 
17,  1856,  and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  as  President  on 
the  first  ballot ;  Mr.  Diiyton  of  New  Jersey  was  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President"  The  platform  was  substantially 
that  of  Buffalo  of  1848  and  Pittsburg  of  1852,  adaj.ted  to 
the  special  questions  of  the  day;  but  as  it  was  the  first 
platform  of  the  Republican  party,  it  deserves  special  at- 
tention. 

The  platform  welcomed  to  the  party,  without  regard  to 
past  difi'erences,  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
free  territory,  and  who  favored  the  admission  of  K.ansa3 
as  a  free  State.  The  resolves  may  be  condensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  (1)  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  Territo- 
ries of  the  V.  S..  and  the  denitil  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  Territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  existence 
to  slavery  in  anv  Territory,  freedom  being  the  public  law 
of  the  national' domain  under  the  Constitution;  (2)  the 
ri"-ht  and  dutv  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  all  Territories 
"  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery  ;'' 
(3)  a  detailed  recital  of  the  wrongs  and  frauds  practised 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas  with  the  knowleilge.  sanction, 
and  procurement  of  the  Democratic  President,  his  cabinet, 
and  supporters;  (4)  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  free  State  into  the  Union. 

In  1854-55  there  suddenly  rose  into  existence  a  party— 
or,  more  strictly,  a  vast  secret  political  society— known  as 
the  "  Know-Nothings,"  whose  assumed  name  was  the 
"American"  iiartv.  Its  principle  was  the  exclusion  of 
all  foreign-born  residents  from  citizenship  until  they 
should  have  lived  twentv-one  years  in  the  country,  and 
the  selection  of  natives  for  all  offices  in  preference  to  nat- 
uralized citizens.  It  swept  the  country  in  an  astonishing 
manner  in  the  State  elections  of  1854,  carrying  nearly 
everv  State  in  the  Union.  The  next  year  the  excitement 
somewhat  abated,  and  by  the  year  1856  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  practically  divided  and  destroyed  the  party,  as  it 
had  the  Whig  partv  before  it.  Still,  it  held  its  convention 
in  1S56  and'  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  for  President,  and  a 
small  remnant  of  tli'e  Whig  party  met  and  adopted  the 
same  nomination.  The  contest,  which  was  practically  be- 
tween Fremont  and  Buchanan,  was  a  geograiducal  conflict 
between  the  sl.ave  States  and  free  States.  Mr.  Fillmore 
received  the  vote  of  Maryland  only  ;  all  the  other  slave 
States  voted  for  Buchanan.  Of  the  16  free  States,  11  voted 
for  Fremont  and  5  for  Buchanan.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  the  popular  vote  was  very  close.  In  Pennsylvania, 
out  of  459.766  votes.  Buchanan  had  a  majority  of  less  than 
10,000;  while  in  Illinois  he  had  a  small  plurality  over 
Fremont,  which  gave  him  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State, 
but  he  was  14,000  short  of  a  majority  ;  and.  taking  all  the 
States  together,  in  a  popular  vote  of  a  little  over  4,0110.000, 
Buchanan  was  in  a  minority  of  377,629;  but  his  plurality 
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over  Fremont  and  his  sweeping  of  the  slave  States  gave  1 
him  a  considerable  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  adininistnitiun  of  Mr.  Buchanan  saw  the  slave  ques- 
tion become  the  i>araniount  subject  of  national  politics, 
chiefly,  as  has  been  suid.  by  reason  of  the  contest  over  the 
Territories  and  new  ."States,  and  from  the  c.\as|icrating  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  in  the  free  States. 
Immediately  after  the  election  became  known,  the  Supremo 
Court  gave  its  oiiinion  in  the  Dred  .Scott  case,  and  the  ju- 
diciary, the  administration,  and  the  democratic  party  be- 
came committed  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  p(jwer  any- 
where to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  that  it  exists 
there  as  of  right,  and  that  the  national  gcivernment.  as  well 
as  the  Territorial  authorities,  is  bound  to  recognize  and 
protect  it.  Kansas,  as  has  been  said,  against  every  effort 
by  force  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  sla\-e-power,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  administration  at  Washington,  adoptecl 
at  last,  in  18.59,  a  free  State  constitution  by  ])r(tcessc3  wnich 
could  not  be  objected  to  :  but  the  Democratic  party  refused 
to  receive  it  into  the  I'nioii,  and  it  had  become  generally 
unilerstood  that  several  of  the  slave  States  would  seeecle 
if  that  was  done.  During  the  course  of  this  administra- 
tion the  secession  party  at  the  South  presented  a  bold 
front.  They  avowed  that  they  remained  in  the  Union 
only  at  their  j)leasure,  and  that  they  should  retire  when- 
over  they  chose  to  consider  what  they  calleil  their  wrongs 
greater  than  their  self-resjiect  required  them  to  endure. 
They  claimed  a  legal  right  in  each  State  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  at  its  discretion,  and  that  its  decision  was  le- 
gally binding  upon  the  Union.  In  support  of  this  i)osition 
they  cited  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolves  of  17'J7-9S, 
which  the  Democratic  party  had  pledged  itself  to  sustain 
at  successive  national  conventions.  This  doctrine  was  Jiop- 
ularized  in  the  ]>hrase,  *"' A  State  cannot  bo  cocrcecl."  Mr. 
Buchanan  considered  himself  bound  by  it,  leading  Demo- 
crats publicly  assented  to  it,  it  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolves  of  IT»7  and  '98,  anil  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  generally  believed 
at  the  South  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  scceile,  and  that 
if  they  did  so,  no  atteuipt  would  be  made  to  coerce  them  by 
a  Democratic  administration,  and  that  if  the  Republican 
party  should  come  into  power,  and  should  attempt  to 
op]>ose  secession  by  force,  it  would  not  be  sustained  by 
the  Northern  peo])le. 

In  ISoS  was  the  memorable  contest  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Senatorship  of 
Illinois.  It  was  becoming  understood  that  the  I'residcn- 
tial  election  of  1860  would  dcpenil  upon  the  votes  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois.  As  the  Democratic  camlidate  would 
bo  sure  of  all  the  slave  States,  and  would  doubtless  have  the 
vote  of  some  free  States,  the  Republican  party  certainly 
would  not  succeed  if  it  lost  both,  and  probably  could  not  suc- 
ceed if  it  lost  either  of  those  two  States.  These  two  distin- 
guisheil  public  men  personally  canvassed  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  lS5S,and  their  speeches 
wore  read  with  great  interest  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Lincoln  advocated  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  jiro- 
hibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  while  Mr.  Douglas  advo- 
cated the  policy  which  has  heretofore  been  explained,  and 
which  acquircii  the  name  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " — the 
policy  of  abstaining  from  all  legislation  by  Congress  on  the 
subject,  leaving  the  ]ieople  of  each  Territory  to  establish 
or  prohibit  it  at  their  discretion.  This  was  not  the  thor- 
oughgoing slave -power  doctrine,  which  was  that  slavery 
could  not  be  prohibited  in  the  Territories  by  any  power 
whatever;  hut  the  i>ro-slavery  people  of  course  sustained 
Douglas  against  Lincoln,  who  advocated  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  )irohibit  it  in  all  the  Tcrritorits.  which  would  re- 
sult in  all  the  new  States  being  free  States.  As  Senators 
are  electerl  by  the  legislature,  the  contest  was  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members.  In  the  aggregate  jiopular  vote  of  about 
2.50,ll{lll,  Lincoln  bar!  a  plurality  of  nearly  iniM),  but  the 
arrangement  of  districts  by  which  members  were  elected 
was  based  upon  an  old  census,  which  gave  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  slavery  interest  was  the  strong- 
est, a  representation  ilisproportioned  to  tho  population  in 
Is.iH;  anil  in  this  way  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  small  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  formal  victory 
was  with  the  Democrats,  but  the  result  showed  that  the 
Republicans  would  probably  carry  tho  general  ticket  in 
the  I'residerdial  election. 

The  cowardlvand  brutal  assault  made  upon  Mr.  Surancr, 
.Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  by  two 
Soutbern  nieinhcrs  of  Congress  in  .May.  1S,-,C..  and  more 
especially  the  honors  juiid  to  the  assaulters  by  the  i>eople, 
and  even  the  legislators,  of  some  of  the  slave  States,  and  iho 
unwillingness  of  the  administration  party  to  take  any  proper 
notice  of  it,  had  a  great  effect  through  the  Northern  Stales. 
It  was  one  of  those  eases  where  the  impersonating  a  great 
wrong,  presenting  it  in  the  concrete  to  the  minds  and  heart* 
of  multitudes,  ripens  rapidly  thoir  opinions  into  action. 


The  critical  election  of  I»«0  was  now  approaching.  Tho 
Republican  parly  was  well  organized,  unanimous,  and 
hopeful.  They  felt  reasonably  sure  *if  carrying  the  New 
Kngland  Slates,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  a  range  of  the 
North-western  States.  The  large  free  Stales  which  were 
doubtful  were  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tho 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  at  this  election  would  be 
,303,  requiring  l.'i2  for  a  majority.  The  free  States  were 
entitled  to  183  votes,  so  that  the  loss  of  32  Northern  voles 
would  be  a  defeat  of  the  Kepublican  eandiilalc.  They 
could  afford  to  lose  Pennsylvania  nlono  or  Illinois  alone, 
but  not  both  those  States,  nor  either  of  Ihein  and  Indiana. 
The  loss  of  New  York  alime  would  ilefeal  Ihe  Itepublican 
narty.  Had  the  Demoeratie  parly  been  united,  ihey  would 
nave  gone  into  the  contest  with  1 2"  voles  from  the  slave 
States  secure,  and  would  have  needed  only  ,12  out  of  the 
18,3  Northern  electi)ral  votes  to  carry  the  eleolton.  But 
the  Democratic  parly  was  not  united.  Its  public  men  and 
political  managers  had  gone  too  far  in  the  support  of 
slavery,  and  the  slave-power  had  presented  itself  too  de- 
fiantly in  the  attitude  of  propagandists  of  slavery,  and 
had  made  too  great  demands  on  the  Demoeratie  parly,  to 
secure  entire  co-operation.  .\iid  Ihe  South  itself  was  not 
united.  There  was  a  secession  parly  and  a  Union  party. 
Tho  former  was  represented  by  South  Carolina  chief  of 
all,  and  by  ,Tefrerson  Davis  in  Ihe  Senate.  There  was  a 
Union  party,  composed  mostly  of  those  moderate  Southern 
Whigs  who  hail  not  joined  the  Democralic  parly  nor 
abandoned  themselves  to  extreme  pro-slavery  opiniims. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Democralic  party  at  tho 
South  were  not  prepared  lo  go  lo  Ihe  extreme  length  of 
secession.  They  felt  that  extreme  doctrines  jml  forth  or 
an  extreme  candidate  selecteii  by  Iho  Democratic  parly 
might  unite  the  Northern  electoral  vole  on  the  Kepublican 
party  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Democratic  iiarly  in 
the  free  States,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  breaking  up 
the  Democratic  jiarty  in  the  national  convention  by  pro- 
posing such  measures  or  such  a  candidate.  The  Kepub- 
lican convention  met  at  Chicago  in  .May.  ISIIO.  The  plot- 
form  adopted  denounced  the  new  dogma  that  Iho  Consti- 
tution of  its  own  force  carried  slavery  into  the  Territories: 
declared  freedom  to  be  Ihe  normal  condition  of  the  Terri- 
tories ;  denied  that  there  was  any  power  either  in  Congress 
or  a  Territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  existence  lo  slavery : 
censured  the  course  of  the  Democratic  adininislralion  in 
the  treatment  eif  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  deinande.l  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  The 
platform  was  adopted  with  unanimity  and  enlhusiasui. 
Tho  most  prominent  and  probable  eandidnic  was  .Mr. 
Seward.  Since  the  defection  of  .Mr.  Webster  in  I'-.iO  ho 
had  been  recogni/.ed  as  Ihe  great  teacher  of  Iho  Northern 
people  on  the  political  bearings  of  slavery,  and  as  the 
Senatorial  leader  of  Ihe  Kepublican  jiarty.  .\l  first  he  le  I 
largely  in  tho  convention,  but  Ihe  argument  was  usdl  with 
great  force  that  the  nomination  shoulil  be  aduplol  to 
securing  the  vote  of  Ihe  three  Stales  which  were  lost  in 
IS.'ift— Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  and  In. liana— and  Ihe  dele- 
gates from  those  Slates  made  up  llieir  minds  that  .Mr. 
Lincoln  was  more  likely  lo  carry  them  than  Mr.  ."Reward. 
The  result  of  tho  convention  was  the  nomination  of  .Mr. 
Lincoln.  Ho  was  born  in  the  South,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  tho  slave-holding  class,  but  to  Ihe  ela-s  of  poor 
whiles:  removed  early  to  Illinois:  had  been  a  Whig  until 
the  organization  of  Iho  Republican  parly,  omi  wos  a  man 
of  moderate  opinions.  Ho  was  willing  to  be  sniislied  with 
securing  Ihe  Territories  lo  freedom,  and  thus  all  the  new 
Stales,  and  did  not  propose  any  national  actb.n.  e\en  if  it 
coulil  eonstilutioniilly  bo  had,  against  slavery  id  the  slaro 
States.  . 

Tho  most  moderate  class  of  Ihe  Southerner*,  with  •ome 
of  Iho  Whigs  of  Ihe  North,  who  had  supportr.1  .Mr.  Web- 
sler,  hut  had  not  gone  over  to  Ihe  Democralic  parly,  met 
in  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  l-rtii.  and  orgamir.1 
what  tliev  called  llie  "  Conslilulional  I  nion  '  part>;.    They 
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dopteil  no  pbilform  except  Ihe  sluiflc 

litutiou  of  Iho  country.  Ilio  Iniiui   ■  : 
enforcemeut  of  the  laws."     The  hi-l 
was    inleuled   lo   refer  to  the   Kiigll: 
nominated   Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  Prrsidriit  and  ilr. 
Kverelt  of  .Massachusetts  for  Vice  I'rrsidenl. 

The    Demoeratie   e.invehtion    met    at    Ch  . 
also  in  .Mav.     The  popuhir  candidal-  w  • 
He  was   the  onlv  Democral   with  dr,-idcl   j 
clinalions  wh"  had  anv  chance  of  rarrylnn  any  N.-rlbnii 
Stales.      But,  Ih.oigh  he  had  ilon^  th<-  work  of  .!.>  erv  .llh 
great  power  and  real,  and  ha  1    ' 
extraordinary  p. iwer  of  will  an  i 

little  iloubl   of  his  devotion   I"  -  .'  .  ,, 

treine  partv  of  Ihe  .-Jouth  was  not  sallshct  with  hioi  II. 
had  not  been  willing  to  foreo  Ihe  l.<wompl..n  cn-Moi.  a 
ujioD  the  people  of  K»D.M,  Mid  hit  policy  of  tqualier  ik.t. 
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ereignty  was  not  as  acceptable  to  the  extreme  slavery  prop- 
agantli?ts  as  the  new  dofi^ma  that  slavery  existed  by  force 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  whole  public  domain,  and  could 
not  be  prohibited  while  the  Territory  remained  a  Territory. 
The  struggle  was  on  the  platform.  The  majority  report 
asserted  the  dogma  that  slavery  existed  under  the  Consti- 
tution in  all  the  Territories,  and  could  not  be  prohibited, 
and  recommended  a  resolution  which  was  understood  to 
intend  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  maritime 
slave-trade  and  the  protection  of  that  tra<Ie.  The  princi- 
pal minority  report  reaffirmed  the  Cincinnati  jdatform  of 
1856.  and  further  as  to  the  Territories,  declaring  slaves  to 
be  property,  and  that  all  rights  of  property  are  judicial  in 
their  character,  and  pledged  the  Democracy  to  defer  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  subject.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  reports  may  seem  slight  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of  time,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  rend  the  Democratic  party  in  twain,  give  the  election  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  precipitate  the  \var  of  secession.  The 
slave-power  was  determined  to  force  the  Democratic  party 
to  abandon  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  and  to 
adopt  the  dogma  that  slavery  existed  in  them  by  force  of 
the  Constitution,  and  could  not  be  prohibited  by  any  power 
whatever.  The  party  had  never  adojited  that  dogma  in 
terms  in  its  national  platform,  but  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bills  of  1S54,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  declared 
prohibition  by  Congress  to  be  void;  to  that  the  party  was 
committed.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in 
1856  was  claimed  to  have  decided,  and  seems  to  have  de- 
cided, in  favor  of  the  new  dogma.  When  asked  why  the 
minority  report  was  not  sufficient,  the  answer  of  the  ex- 
tremists was  that  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  but  the  decision 
of  a  majority,  and  might  be  reversed,  and  in  that  case  the 
minority  report  would  commit  the  party  to  the  reverse 
doctrine,  and,  besides,  many  lawyers  held  that  the  majority 
of  the  court  was  not  necessarily  committed  to  the  dogma, 
and  if  the  Democratic  party  meant  to  sustain  the  dogma, 
they  should  do  it  explicitly  as  a  part  of  its  political  creed, 
ami  not  remit  so  vital  a  question  to  the  chances  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  admitted  that  the  slave-power 
would  be  beaten  if  the  policy  of  squatter  sovereignty  was 
allowed,  saying.  *'  The  Southern  men  encumbered  with 
slaves  cannot  compete  with  the  emigrant  aid  societies  at 
the  North  in  a  contest  for  the  occupation  of  the  Territo- 
ries." After  a  very  excited  debate,  in  which  the  delega- 
tions from  many  of  the  slave  States  threatened  to  secede 
if  the  majority  report  was  not  adopted,  the  report  of  the 
minority  was  substituted  for  it  by  a  vote  of  165  to  loS. 
Thereupon  about  half  the  delegations  from  the  slave  States 
withdrew  and  organized  a  separate  convention.  The  orig- 
inal convention  passed  a  resolve  that  two-thirds  of  a  full 
couvcutio}!  should  be  required  for  the  nomination  of  a  Pres- 
ident. This  was  a  defeat  of  Douglas,  for  although  in  the 
balloting,  which  continued  several  days,  he  received  a  ma- 
jority of  a  full  convention,  he  could  not  attain  to  two- 
thirds,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  the  ISth  of  June.  The  seceding  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Kiohmond  in  June.  AVhen  the  original  con- 
vention met  at  Baltimore  by  adjournment,  it  admitted 
after  a  violent  discussion  new  delegates  favorable  to  Doug- 
las who  had  been  elected  in  the  interval  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  seceders.  Upon  this  vote  the  entire  delegations  of 
five  slave  States  and  portions  of  the  delegations  from  three 
other  States  seceded  and  formed  a  convention,  which  was 
joined  by  Caleb  Cushing  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  regular  convention,  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  seceding  convention,  and  by  most  of  the  dele- 
gates who  had  seceded  at  Charlestun.  This  seceding  con- 
vention acted  with  unanimity.  It  adopted  the  majority 
report  made  at  Charleston,  and  nominated  Ureckenridge 
of  Kentucky,  an  extreme  pro-slavery  man  and  secessionist, 
for  President.  The  original  convention,  after  the  two  se- 
cessions, nominated  Douglas  with  but  little  opposition,  but 
it  nominated  for  Vice-President  Mr.  Johnsun  of  Georgia, 
whose  pro-slavery  and  secessionist  principles  were  as  ex- 
treme as  those  of  any  man  in  the  South — who  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  new  dogma,  the  sacredness  of  slave 
property,  and  of  the  principle  that  capital  everywhere 
should  own  labor.  In  fact,  the  Douglas  section  of  the 
Democracy  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
dogma  which  would  ruin  the  party  at  the  North,  but  would 
go  as  far  as  possible  short  of  that,  and  hoped  to  satisfy  the 
South  by  nominating  a  Vice-President  of  the  most  extreme 
school. 

In  the  canvass  of  1860  the  Republican  party  went  before 
the  country  united  on  its  platform  and  its  candidate.  The 
Democratic  party  was  divided  as  to  both.  In  every  North- 
ern State  it  had  two  organizations;  and  although  Douglas 
in  those  States  had  a  much  larger  vote  than  Ureckenridge, 
yet  the  latter  had  votes  enough  to  give  the  electoral  vote 


of  several  States  to  Lincoln  in  which  he  had  not  an  abso- 
lute majority,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes 
uf  all  the  free  States  except  three  in  New  Jersey.  Douglas 
received  but  twelve  votes  in  all — three  from  New  Jersey,  a 
free  State,  and  nine  from  Missouri,  a  slave  State.  The 
Bell  and  Everett  ticket  received  the  votes  of  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  Breckenridge  received  by  great 
majorities  the  votes  of  all  the  other  slave  States.  This 
result  gave  the  Presidency  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Still,  in  the 
popular  vote,  counting  Douglas,  Breckenridge.  and  Cell 
as  against  him,  he  was  in  a  minority  of  nearly  1.000,000 
votes,  and  the  Republicans  had  failed  to  obtain  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Democrats  held  the 
Senate  by  a  very  large  majority:  and  there  was  but  one 
Republican  upon  the  Supreme  bench,  and  the  majority  of 
the  court  were  slave-holders. 

As  soon  as  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  announced,  South 
Carolina  took  stejis  for  secession.  On  Dec.  17  her  legis- 
lature adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  unanimously,  and 
her  course  was  followed  rapidly  by  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  who 
organized  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  and  by  the 
time  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  inauguration,  on  Mar.  4,  1861,  all 
the  Gulf  States  had  seceded,  and  the  remaining  slave 
States  were  in  a  critical  condition,  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  secession,  but 
doubting  the  policy  or  justification  of  exercising  the  right 
at  this  time. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  an  interval  of  nearly  four 
months  between  the  popular  election  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  elect,  and  during  those  four  months, 
while  the  secessionists  were  organizing  their  military  and 
political  system  with  the  utmost  energy  and  seizing  the 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  depots  of  the  government 
within  the  slave  States,  the  protection  of  the  Union  was 
left  to  Pres.  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet  and  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  House,  all  who?:©  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  South.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  de- 
moralized condition  to  which  the  slave-power  had  reduced 
the  Democratic  party  than  the  action  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Dec.  4,  18G0, 
he  took  the  position  that  the  government  had  no  power  to 
coerce  a  State  by  measures  of  war;  that  the  republic  ex- 
ecutes its  laws  as  a  part  of  civil  government,  and  has  the 
aid  of  its  militia  and  army  and  navy  for  that  purpose  in 
the  way  of  suppressing  insurrections  and  tumults  and 
protecting  public  property;  but  that  if  the  people  of  a 
State  declared  their  independence  and  organized  them- 
selves with  such  force  and  numbers  that  war-measures  be- 
came necessary,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  republic  by 
any  form  or  method,  legislative  or  executive,  to  make  war 
upon  one  of  its  own  States.  His  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Black,  gave  him  an  official  opinion  to  that  effect  previously 
to  the  message.  This  left  the  government  in  a  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  position  of  helplessness;  nor  was  this 
all.  The  secretary  of  war  had  been  for  many  months 
transferring  munitions  of  war  of  all  descriptions  from  the 
ai'scnals  at  the  North  to  those  at  the  South,  so  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  South  by  simply  seizing 
these  arsenals  was  fully  supiiiied  with  the  materials  of 
war.  while  the  arsenals  at  the  North  were  nearly  stripped ; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  secessionists  by  leaving  a  large  number  tif 
the  best  ships  in  the  Southern  navy-yards,  and  sending 
nearly  all  the  other  available  ships  to  remote  stations  at 
various  parts  of  the  world  after  the  danger  of  civil  war 
became  imminent,  and  by  accepting  the  resignations  of 
Southern  officers,  ifho  were  openly  engaged  or  about  to 
engage  in  the  rebellion,  without  any  inquiry  or  any  at- 
tempts to  hold  them,  and  allowing  them  to  draw  their  full 
pay,  some  of  these  officers  in  their  letters  of  resignation 
announcing  their  new  positions.  The  secretary  of  war 
resigned  and  joined  the  rebellion  ;  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  being  a  Northern  man,  held  office  under  censure 
until  the  end  of  the  administration,  and  retired  to  private 
life.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  a  secessionist,  and 
resigned  to  join  the  rebellion,  and  his  successor,  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  disapproved  of  all  coercive  measures,  and  soon 
resigned.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  also  resigned  from 
disapproval  of  coercive  measures.  No  attempts  whatever 
were  made  to  arrest  persons  who  were  openly  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  resigned  their  seats  to  go  and  take  jiart  in  the 
rebellion,  announcing  themselves  as  no  longer  citizens  of 
the  republic,  but  of  the  new  Confederacy  in  arms,  and  re- 
mained in  Washington  during  their  convenience  without 
any  objections  on  the  part  <if  the  government. 

In  the  period  of  time  between  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  end  of  Buchanan's  administration  uu- 
ceasing  efforts  were  made  to  clfect  what  was  called  com- 
promise.    These  took  various  forms,  and  received  a  good 
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slight  might  he  the  terms  requiied.  and  the  Keinihlifan 
piiity  stiio.l  tiiin  in  the  same  position.  The  retirement  of 
the  members  from  the  seceded  States  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  Ucmocnvtic  party  so  far  that  no  measures  eouhrbe 
carried  through  Congress  favoring  anv  eonecssion  to  the 
slave-power.  An  article  upon  the  Republican  party  only 
does  not  justify  the  following  out  of  the  history  of  these 
various  attempts  at  compromise  maile  in  Congress  and  by 
the  peace  conventions,  none  of  which  were  carried  out  to 
success.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  country  was  this:  The  secessionists  for  the 
last  si.x  years  had  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
received  its  highest  honors.  The  whole  political"  force 
which  carried  the  first  eight  States  into  rebellion  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Democratic  (larlv,  al- 
most if  not  quite  without  an  exception.  In  the  States  that 
finally  seceded  and  formed  the  Confederacy  which  carried 
on  the  civil  war,  it  is  not  known  there  was  one 


j  and  the  country  was  complctelv  embarkeil  in  it.  Ihev  .u.- 
tained  the  administnilion.  The  (Jarri.oniun  Hboliiioni^l" 
as  peace-men,  could  not  approve  the  war,  »nd  u>  ii  h.< 
not  waged  for  the  purj.o^c  „f  abolishing  ..laverv  within 
the  .'states,  they  could  not  approve  its  object,  and  while 
between  the  contending  parties  their  fvnipathies  vouM  l.f 
against  the  slave-holders,  they  for  the  moft  part  denc,un<'ed 
the  administration.  Hut  their  influence  upon  tbu  uulitica 
of  the  country  was  small. 

The  position  in  which  this  stale  of  thing»  left  th« 
Northern  Democrats  was  extremely  embarruffing.  The 
rebel  leailers  had  been  the  leaders'  of  iheir  parly,  Ibeir 
political  and  personal  friends,  the  controllers  of  their  ad- 
ministrations, and  ihcir  favorite  candidates.  They  had 
as.serted  repeateilly,  nnd  were  educated  to  believe  as  true, 
the  doctrine  of  the   Virginia  and    Kentuckv  resolie«  of 

i-y- 


AJS,   and    their    inclination    was    to    believe   that   the 
...  ...„  ->■■"-..  .1  i»  "oi  Known  mere  was  one  man  en-      logical  result  of  those  resolves  was  a  legal  right  in  the 

|.aged  who  had  ever  professe.I  to  be  a  Republican.     Those  I  State  to   secede,  or  at  all  events  to  throw   great  doubt 
Southern  men  who  opposed  secession,  and  joined  in  it  with  I  upon  the  question  whether  the  government  could  cerce 

ii^wtf-''"".!!'.*^''!'/-"     °''r      ."'"^'.P,"^^^  i   ''■'''    "■"■•■puwers    Slates    which    bud   acted    with   such    vn.l 

^^^^j^^^.^.^^        ^,^^    ^1^^    1^^^    twelve    or    fifteen    years    Ihc 


old  Whig  party,  and  voted  for  the  Bcll-Kverelt  ticket  in 
1860.     The  Democrats  in  Congress  during  the  four  months' 

interval — which  might  almost  be  called  an  interregnum 

between  the  election  and  inauguration  of  Lincoln"aliuost 
without  e.veeption  passed  concessions  to  the  slave-power 
as  a  means  of  drawing  them  back  into  the  Union,  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  cabtnet,  in  Congress,  and  in  leading  posts 
of  influence  in  the  press  and  before  the  ]ieoplc,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  sustained  the  view  of  the  President  that 
war-measures  could  not  be  used  to  coerce  a  State,  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  if  they  did  not  approve,  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
niinistr.ation  in  taking  no  proceedings  against  individuals 
avowedly  engaged  in  both  military  and  civil  measures  for 
separating  the  republic.  The  Republican  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  substantially  unanimous  in  refusing  any 
concessions  to  the  slave-power,  and  in  asserting  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  put  ilown  the  rebellion  by 
force  of  arms,  and,  if  the  ]power  of  the  rebels  required  it, 
by  war-measures  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  in  insisting  upon 
the  unconditional  inauguration  of  Mr,  Lincoln  and  the  in- 
stitution of  his  government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurate<l  on  Mar,  4, 1861,  under  the 
protection  of  careful  military  preparations  superintended 
by  tien.  Scott,  ilis  iuauguratory  address  was  of  the  most 
conciliatory  character.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  before  his  nomination  he  had  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  republic  had  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  with  slavery  within  States  in  which  it  existed; 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  have  such  a  right  acquireil :  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  right  of  reclaiming  fugiti\e  slaves, 
and  was  willing  to  support  proper  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose:  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ]datform  of  the  Republican 
party  declared  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  each  State 
to  oriler  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions.  He 
ma<lc  no  threats  of  the  use  id'  war-powers,  expressed  his 
determination  to  execute  the  laws  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic property  in  every  State,  if  resident  citizens  could  bo 
found  to  h(dil  office  and  execute  its  duties,  by  aid  of  the 
militia  and  ordinary  military  f4)rce.  Ho  made  an  earnest 
and  etTective  apjical  (o  the  States  engaged  in  secession  not 
t<»  allow  things  to  go  beyond  such  a  stage,  without  threat- 
ening what  might  be  done  if  such  a  stage  wore  iia«sod. 

When  the  State  of  South  Carolina  on  Apr.  12,  1S61, 
opened  lirf;  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  reduced  it  by  siege  of 
thirty-four  Inuirs,  and  the  act  was  apprtnfd  by  the  entire 
Confederacy,  and  the  Confederacy  adopted  the  policy  of 
reducing  to  its  possession  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
U,  S.  government  within  its  limits  by  mililnry  force,  ami 
llaci  organized  a  complete  civil  and  military  government, 

declared  its  independent f  the  C  S..  and   its  dclcrmiu- 

ntion  to  treat  any  attempt  by  force  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  V.  .S.  or  to  reclaim  the  property  of  the  W  .s.  within  its 
limits  as  a  hostile  invasion  and  an  net  of  war,  the  Repub- 
lican  administration   came   to  the  conclusion   that   war  ilr 


Democralie  j.arly  had  denounced  the  Free-Soil  and 
Republican  )dalforins  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust  lo 
the  .South  and  ].erilous  to  the  Inion,  and  had  gradually 
slid  into  a  practice  of  denouncing  all  anii-slavery  action 
in  politics  and  defending  or  apologizing  for  slaverv  and 
its  political  attitude.  It  was  inevitable  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  sympathized  a  good  deal  with  the  rebellion, 
some  openly  and  throughout,  and  others,  disapproving  the 
actual  secession,  considered  it  entirely  natural  and  eicu- 
sable  in  view  of  the  accession  of  Republicans  lu  power.  It 
was  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
an  lU'tual  war  levied  by  the  government  under  Republican 
auspices  against  the  seceding  slave  Stales,  Not  only  ihcy, 
but  some  leading  men  among  the  Republicans,  found  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  men  whom  we  claimed  as 
citizens  of  the  republic,  owing  it  allegiance  an.l  guilty  of 
treason  in  their  rebellion,  should  at  the  same  time  Ix*  public 
enemies,  receiving  the  same  Ircatmcnl  whi.-h  bclligercnls 
and  prisoners  of  war  are  eniiiled  to  in  wars  between  differ- 
ent nations;  and  how  it  could  be  that  territory  which  wo 
claimed  to  be  of  right  a  part  of  the  re|iublic  should  at  the 
same  time  be  enemy's  territory;  anil  how  a  government 
ctuild  be  engaged  in  an  actual  war,  to  be  reeognixe.1  as  such 
by  foreign  powers,  with  its  own  citizens,  and  be  blo<-kud- 
ing  its  own  ports.  .So  exlcnsi\e  was  this  iiiyslllication 
that  altiiough  wo  had  establisheil  the  bbickade  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  of  nations,  and  claime.l  the  right  ti*  st.ip 
and  search  neutrals  on  the  high  seas — powers  which  can 
l»e  only  exercised  in  lime  of  war — and  the  Confederacy 
had  declared  war  to  exist,  there  was  widespread  indignu 
tion  when  it  became  known  that  (ireal  Hriiain  and  Franco 
recognized  a  lie  j'ttvUt  condition  of  belligerency  iK-twifn 
the  two  )iarties.  These  ilifficulties  were  a  goo.l  deal  clc«rr«l 
up  by  the  decision  of  the  .Supreme  t'ourt  id"  the  I  .  .S.  in  the 
prize  cases  (2  Black's  Rep.  ('.;[.»».  The  curl  h.-ld  unani- 
mously that  there  might  bo  a  cuniliiion  of  war  </<■  y'urfu 
between  a  government  and  an  opposite  bellitfrrent  power 
c.unposed  id"  its  own  cilicens  and  conlenilit 
session  of  its  own  territory  :  that  in  the  | 
state  of  things  was  not  an  insurrcclion  or  i.  i 
any  purpose  within  the  government,  but  »••  ibo  «••«  .■( 
the  organization   of  a  coinplele  govcrninenl.   capable   uf 

Iierforming  all  the  funclioiii  of  a  gtiwriino  >  '  '    '  ' 

lo  permanent  and   crilircl\   iiidcpcudriit  i-I 
claiming  rigblful  juri-doli..n  mcr  the  rni 
had  marked  out  for  itself,  and  the  rigblful  allrKlalKr  id  all 
the  inhabiliiuls  of  that  Icrrilory,  and  ha>in(  nuiuben  and 
territory  and   ports   sufficient  !•>   enable  it  I 
in  the  fulbsl   sense  of  the  term  bv  sraamloo 
was  a  question  of  fact  and   not  of  law,  ao  i 
things  was  one  of  war  i/<  /ucto  ,-  that  war  briuic  an  appe*! 
to  force,  the  status  of  personii  and  uf  lprril«ir«   wa«  al»«i  a 
question  of  fact,  and  territory  u      '  •      ' 

the  enemy  was  for  the  tune  \tv\\. 
laws  of  war,  enemy's  Icrrilory, 


fuiln  existed  in  those  parts  of  the  l".  S.  possessed   by  the 

rebels,   and   that   this   stato   of  war   must   bo   met    by   tho 

necessary  corresponding  cxcrcice  of  war-powers   on   our  ]  residing  in  that  territory  wa»,  i..r  ibe  tiuti- 

part.  property  ;  and  thai  while  lli»  war  c«i»le<l  Ihc 

The  history  of  tho  war  is  recent  and  familiar.     "Wo  deal  I  territory  was  not  to  bo  dclermineU  by  iho  ci>  ii  law  .. 
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IT.  S.,  nor  by  the  pretended  ordinances  of  secession  or  the 
civil  boundaries  of  the  seceded  States,  but  was  simply  the 
line  of  bayonets.  Upon  these  principles  they  upheld  the 
right  of  the  rciuiblic  to  maintain  a  blockade  valid  under 
the  law  uf  nations  of  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  eneuiy, 
and  to  make  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes belonging  to  persons  residing  within  enemy's  territory, 
as  above  defined,  as  prize  of  war,  without  inquiry  into  the 
o])iniuns  or  conduct  of  the  owners,  and  without  civil  or 
criminal  processes  of  law.  As  six  of  the  nine  judges  were 
Democrats,  this  opinion  had  great  weight  with  the  party  ; 
and  the  question  upon  which  the  court  divided,  five  against 
four — the  right  of  the  President  to  use  war-powers  in  a 
civil  contest  without  an  antecedent  act  of  Congress — was 
no  longer  a  practical  question,  the  act  having  been  passed. 

The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  call  of  the  President 
for  volunteers,  and  the  instant  march  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments  through  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  and  the  attack 
upon  those  regiments  as  they  went  through  I3altimore,  in 
which  many  were  killed,  had  an  electric  effect  up<m  the 
country,  and  especially  it  may  be  said  upon  the  very  lowest 
classes  in  the  great  cities,  and  unexpectedly  upon  that 
vast  Irish  vote  of  New  York  which  had  given  the  great 
strength  to  the  Democratic  party.  They  rose  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Union,  compelled  those  Democratic  news- 
papers which  had  been  reluctant,  to  unfurl  Union  flags,  and 
overawed  those  of  their  political  leaders  who  had  opposed 
the  war. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  little  was  heard  of 
party  strife  at  the  North,  but  the  war  dragged  on,  the 
Union  forces  gained  few  successes  and  met  with  many 
defeats,  the  expenses  of  the  war  over  so  vast  a  territory, 
and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  commercial  block- 
ade ever  known  in  history,  were  enormous  ;  the  debt  was 
rapidly  increasing,  taxation  became  onerous,  and  ])aper 
money,  which  had  been  made  legal  tender,  was  depreciat- 
ing in  an  alarming  manner;  volunteering  subsided,  the 
use  of  the  militia  of  the  States  was  impracticable,  the 
largest  bounties  failed  to  call  forth  sufficient  recruits,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  conscrip- 
tion ;  and  the  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  and  disloyal 
citizens  were  held  in  imprisonment.  The  natural  result 
of  this  state  of  things  was  censure  of  the  government  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  war.  The  Democratic  party  began 
to  reorganize  itself,  and  to  fall  into  the  posture  of  political 
opposition — not  avowedly  to  the  war  itself,  but  to  the 
method  and  motives  of  the  government  and  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  This  spirit  increased  in  the  party  until  at  last 
the  contests  at  the  ballot-box  were  a  good  deal  to  the  same 
purpose  with  those  upon  the  field  —  viz.  to  determine 
whether  the  war  should  be  fought  through  and  the  national 
authority  established  by  force  of  arms  over  the  whole 
Union,  or  whether  it  should  be  abandoned,  and  either  the 
independence  of  the  seceding  States  be  recognized,  or 
such  concessions  be  made  to  them  by  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  otherwise  as  would  induce  them  to  re- 
main in  the  Union. 

The  act  for  conscription  was  passed  in  Mar.,  1863.  A 
suit  was  brought  in  Pennsylvania  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act.  Three  of  the  five  judges  of  the  State 
supreme  court  were  Democrats,  ancl  united  in  an  opinion 
that  not  only  this  conscription  act,  but  conscription  in  any 
form  for  adding  troops  to  the  army,  was  unconstitutional. 
The  ablest  of  these  judges,  Woodward,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  governor,  and  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood that  if  he  was  elected  the  conscription  would  be  re- 
sisted in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  importance  of  this 
central  State,  and  the  fear  that  New  Y'ork  and  New  .Jer- 
sey, under  Democratic  governors,  would  take  the  sauie 
course,  made  the  Pennsylvania  election  of  1S()3  the  most 
important  State  election  during  the  war.  But  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  in  which  public  sjieakers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  took  part.  Woodward  was  defeated  by  a  decis- 
ive majority,  and  Gov.  Curtin,  an  energetic  and  loyal 
man,  was  elected.  At  the  same  time  a  Republican  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  court  in  the  place  of  a  Democrat 
whose  term  had  expired,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was 
reversed.  This  result  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  to  nullify 
the  conscription  by  judicial  proceedings.  But  when  the 
conscription  was  first  put  in  force  there  were  mobs  in 
many  of  the  cities,  and  in  New  York  the  mob  held  pos- 
session of  large  ])arts  of  the  city  for  several  days,  threat- 
ening the  oflfices  of  Rej)ublicnn  newspapers  and  the  houses 
and  lives  of  leading  Republican  citizens,  and  was  sup- 
pressed only  after  considerable  slaughter,  by  U.  S.  troops 
and  parts  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  city.  Democratic 
politicians  and  newspapers  of  the  lower  order  were  charged 
with  inciting  these  mobs. 

I  n  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864  a  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  known  as  the  War  Democrats,  agreed  to  sup- 


port the  re-election  of  Lincoln  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  They  were  not.  however,  very  numerous,  and  when 
the  Democratic  national  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
Aug..  18ti4,  the  policy  of  the  jiarty  was  clearly  proclaimed. 
The  platform  declared  the  war  to  be  a  failure — that  there 
must  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view 
to  calling  a  convention  of  all  the  States  ti>  amend  the  Con- 
stitution upon  a  new  basis  of  a  federal  union  of  the  States. 
Although  the  language  was  cautious  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding its  meaning.  The  war  must  be  abandoned 
as  a  failure  and  as  having  been  unjust,  and  the  rebel 
States,  acknowledged  to  be  victorious  and  in  the  right,  were 
to  take  part  in  the  convention  which  should  alter  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  manner  as  should  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Such  a  platform  proposed  in  1861  or  1862  would  have 
ruined  at  once  all  public  men  who  sup])orted  it,  but  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  low,  the  conscrijition,  the  increas- 
ing debt,  the  heavy  taxation,  the  depreciation  of  the  paper- 
money,  the  dreadful  waste  of  life  in  battle  and  by  disease, 
the  long  period  without  any  decisive  military  results  for 
the  Union,  and  the  internal  troubles  arising  from  civil 
arrests  for  disloyal  conduct  and  the  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  all  combined  to  give  this  plat- 
form a  probable  chance  of  uniting  the  entire  Democratic 
party  in  its  support.     The  candidate  was  tlen.  McClellan. 

The  Republican  executive  committee,  desirous  to  make 
the  su])port  of  the  war  as  little  a  matter  of  party  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  include  the  War  Democrats,  called  a  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  under  the  name  of  the  Union  national 
convention,  and  invited  to  it  all  persons  irresjiective  of 
party  "  who  desired  the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  existing  rebellion,  with  the  cause 
thereof,  by  vigorous  war."  The  platform  insisted  that 
there  should  be  no  compromise  with  the  rebels,  and  that 
the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  the 
complete  sujtpression  of  the  rebellion  ;  denounced  slavery 
as  its  cause,  and  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the 
States.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Republican  party  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  cautious  and  abstinent  in  the  extreme. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  resolution  passed  Congress 
by  very  large  majorities  to  the  effect  that  the  war  was  not 
prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  within 
the  States,  and  the  rebels  were  assured  that  if  they  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance,  while  we  should  insist  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Territories,  the  right  of  the  States  to  settle 
the  question  for  themselves  should  be  respected  ;  and  when 
a  voluntary  return  of  the  States  in  rebellion  was  no  longer 
to  be  looked  for,  it  was  not  until  Apr.,  1862,  that  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  until  June, 
1864,  that  the  Fugitive-Slave  laws  were  repealed.  In  our 
military  operations  great  care  was  observed  not  to  incite 
insurrections  among  the  slaves,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  policy  was  adopted  of  treating  slaves  who  came  into 
our  possession  as  contraband  of  war,  and  so  not  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  masters.  On  Sept.  22,  1862,  Pres.  Lincoln 
issued  his  famous  "proclamation  of  emancipation,"  as  it 
was  called.  The  emancipation  was  to  take  effect  upon 
Jan.  1,  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  promised  to 
recommend  to  Congress  to  grant  compensation  to  any 
slave  States  not  then  in  rebellion  which  should  abolish 
slavery  within  their  limits.  It  declared  that  on  Jan.  1, 
following,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  State  which 
should  be  then  in  rebellion  should  be  then  and  for  ever 
after  free.  On  Jan.  1,  1863,  no  State  having  withdrawn 
from  the  rebellion,  he  issued  his  second  proclamation,  des- 
ignating the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion,  and 
ordering  and  declaring  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in 
such  regions  are  and  shall  be  free,  and  pledging  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  their  freedom  ;  and  un  this  measure, 
he  said,  "  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

This  celebrated  proclamation  professed  to  be  "  a  neces- 
sary war-measure,"  and  to  be  done  '*  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  U.  S.  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion;"  and  the 
phrase  was  used,  *•  I  do  order  and  declare."  Still,  both 
proclamations  were  signed  by  him  as  President  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  secretary  of  state.  As  an  act  by  a  Pres- 
ident in  his  civil  capacity  it  was  of  no  effect.  If  it  was 
an  act  of  legislation,  it  was  void,  for  the  President  has  no 
power  to  make  general  laws,  either  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  only  a  military  order  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  As  such  it 
did  not  effect  the  emancipation  of  a  single  slave.  Y'et  its 
language  assumed  to  do  that,  as  it  declared  all  slaves  in 
the  rebel  States  to  be  free  on  the  day  named.  As  a  military 
order  it  simply  established  a  policy  of  emancipation,  and 
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it  eff( 


I  enectcd  eumnci,,at.on  only  so  far  as  our  military  power 
xten.ed  irom  that  time  nil  slaves  who  were  or*^  who 
should  at  any  time  come,  within  our  lines,  or  should  be 
wuhm  territory  wh.ch  was  un.ler  our  actual  military  oe- 
cujKincy  and  control,  became  free.  But  slaves  within  the 
enemy  s  territory  and  in  the  enemy's  possession  could  not 
be  emancipated  by  pen  and  paper.  No  doubt  the  positive 
character  and  language  of  the  proclamation  Jve  it  a 
greater  effect  on  the  popular  mind  and  in  history,  but  its 
leg.al  character  was  no  more  than  has  just  been  defined 
As,  in  point  of  fact,  at  tho  close  of  the  war  the  whole  rebel 
territory  came  under  the  firm  military  occupation  of  the 
goyernment,  and  the  status  of  war  was  held  to  continue 
although  the  fighting  had  coaseil,  every  slave  did  becouie 
emancipated  at  last,  but  only  as  our  military  iiowcr  ex- 
tended Itself.  The  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  .State  svstem 
and  Its  prohibition  in  the  future,  as  distinguished  from  the 
emancijiation  of  individual  slaves,  was  a  matter  of  civil 
^gislation  ultimately  effected  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S. 

The  Presidential  canvass  of  1864  was  the  most  important 
ever  hold  in  the  country.     Ou  the  one  side  was  tho  contin- 
uance of  the  war  to  the  full  restoration  of  the  Union   no 
compromise  with  tho  rebels,  and  ultimatelv  the  extirpation 
of  slavery  throughout  the   Union.     On  the  other,  was  tho 
aban.lonmcnt  of  the  war  as  a  failure,  and  compromise  with 
the  rebels  on  terms  which  would  give  greater  strength  and 
security  to  the    slave-power.     AH   means   of   influencing 
public  opinion  were  e.xerted  to  the  utmost,  but  the  election 
was  determined  as  much  in  tho  field  as  in  the  foruin      A 
series  of  successes  of  the   Union  troops,  especially  in  the 
South-west,  and  the  steady  advance  of  Grant  toward  Rich- 
mond, raised  the  hopes  of  tho  people,  and  their  hopes  of 
success  were  Republican  gains.     Those  that  sustained  tho 
war  took  to  themselves    in  common   speech  the  title  of 
'•  Union  men,"  and  they  fastened  upon  their  opponents  the 
slang  phrase  of  "  Copperhead,"  of  accidental  origin,  but 
indicating  disloyalty  to  tho   Union.     The  result  was  tho 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  an  unprecedented  majority. 
He  had  the  electoral  vote  of  every  State  not  in  the  rebel- 
lion except  Kentucky  and  Delaware,  which  had  been  slave 
States,  .and  Xew  Jersey — 212  electoral  votes  against  21, 
and  a  popular  vote  of  2,213,665  against  I,S02,23r.     In  tho 
New  England   States,  Lincoln   had  :i.'i7,07:i  votes  against 
193,846.  ^  The  Western  free  States  gave  1178,446  for  Lhicoln 
against  754,793   for  McClellan,  being  a  majority  of  only 
223,653  out  of  an  aggregate  of   1,733,239.     Tho  Middle 
States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey— whose 
loyalty  to  the  war  after  the  government  had  adopted  a  de- 
cided abolition  policy  always  hung  in  a  nc:irly  even  bal- 
ance, gave  Lincoln  a  majority  of  19,530  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate vote  of  1,432,146.     The  strength  of  the   Union"  war 
party  lay  in  New  England,  which  gave  it  much  the  largest 
majority,  and  in  the  most  northerly  of  the  Western  States. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  .Mid- 
dle States  the  native  .American  rural  population  was  largely 
in  favor  of  Lincoln,  while  the  Democratic  vote  was  drawn 
very  considerably  from  the  Irish  population  of  the  great 
cities. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  tho  spring  of 
1865,  and  the  kind  and  liberal  policy  proposed  by  .Mr. 
Linccdn  toward  tho  rebels,  seemed  to  instate  the  Rei)ubli- 
can  party  in  the  good-will  and  respect  of  tho  .American 
people,  promising  it  a  long  tenure  of  power.  Tho  Thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  U.  S.,  passed  the  Senate  in  Apr.,  1861,  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  6,  2  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor  and  6  against  it, 
anil  tho  Republicans  unanimously  in  its  favor.  When  it 
came  up  in  the  House  in  June  following  it  received  95 
votes  against  66 — less  than  tho  necessary  two-thir<ls — only 
2  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor.  It  piisseil  the  House  in 
Jan.,  1865,  by  a  vole  of  119  against  56,  all  tlie  Republicans 
voting  for  it,  and  the  Democrats  voting  16  in  favor  and  56 
against.  Its  ratification  by  27  States  out  of  36  was  pro- 
claimed on  Dec.  18,  1865. 

The  assassinatirui  of  .Mr.  Lincoln  in  forty  days  after  his 

■'"''- '  inauguration  threw  the  government  inio  the  hands 

of  An<lrew  Johnson.  Johnson  was  a  native  of  the  South, 
sprung  from  the  lowest  classes,  withont  early  eduenlion, 
but  with  great  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  will.  Ho 
hiid  been  greatly  ailmired  at  tho  North  for  the  courage  of 
his  loyalty  during  tho  rebellion  ami  for  his  speech  in  iho 
Senate  in  1861,  which  was  a  powerful  onslaught  upon  tho 
secessionists.  Rut  his  accession  to  power  resulted,  iis  i( 
<lid  with  .John  Tyler,  in  a  separation  Irnm  the  party  which 
elected  him.  The  cause  was  dilference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  rebel  States,  or,  as  il  was  then 
called,  "reconstruction."  Vherc  was  (piite  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion  as  to  reconstruction  running  through  the 
country.  The  state  of  things  to  ho  dealt  with  was  unpro-  j 
ccdented  in  history,  principally  from  tlio  kind  id'  si.vo-  i 
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reignty  which  attached  to  (he  SUIe«.    One  policy  re<^eived 
'i.  ,';'■'"  ^'-■"•■'"'fic  announcement  from  a  meeting  at  Kaneuil 
Hall,    lioston,    immediately    upon    the   surrenderor   Lee 
I  his  has  been  called  the  "  grasp-of-war  "  policy.     It  took 
the  ground  that  the  status  of  war  which  liad  e.xieu-d  for 
lour  years  was  not  to  be  terminated  by  the  will  of  the 
rebels,  nor  as  matter  of  law   by   the  ce'ssation  of  actual 
lighting;  and  as  there  was  no  power  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  treat,  the  cessation   of  the   status  of  war 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  government:  that  the  terri- 
tory of  the  o  d  rebel  States  was  in  our  militarv  occupation, 
and  Its  inhabitants  subject  to  military  govenimenV  until 
the  authorities  of  the  I .  S.  considered  it  safe  to  allow  them 
to  reorganize  their  Slate  govcrnmenta  and  resume  their 
place  and  lunctions  as  parts  of  the  republic:  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  make  such  terms  and  conditions 
upon  their  readmission  into  political  government,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  as  the  public  safety  and 
welfare  required.     In  the  interval  these  Slates  were' to  be 
under  military  government,  or  such  provisional  civil  gov- 
ernment  as  Congress  might  permit.     This  was  the  view  of 
the  matter  which  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
adopted,  and  which    became  the  basis  of  reconslruclion. 
Another  theory  entirely  rejected  the  policy  drawn  from 
the  continued  status  of  war.     It  rested  upon  the  notion 
that  the  state  of  things  which  had  existed  was  in  the  view 
of  constitutional  law  only  an  insurrection,  and  that  it  was 
a  war  only  in  so  far  as  its  dimensions  rei|uired  re.sort  to 
the  methods  of  war  ;  that  all  rights  drawn  from  war  ceased 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  that  between  the  republic 
and  tho  States  lately  in  rebellion  no  powers  accrued  to  the 
government  which  did  not  belong  to  it  under  civil  admin 
istration  ;  that  each  State  when  it  ceoned  hostilities  had  a 
right  to   reorganize  itself  under  a  Stale  constitution  and 
resume  its  place  in  the  public  system  as  matter  of  right, 
and  that  its  .Senators  and  Representatives  were  entitled  to 
take  their   seats  in   Congress,  subject  only  to  the  power 
given  to  each  branch  of  Congress  separately  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  each  new  member  as  on  individual. 
This  theory,  or  some  other  substantially  like  it.  wa»  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  Democratic  party. '  The  object  of  the 
politicians  of  that  party  was  to  reinstate  the  »hite  man'- 
government  in  the  lute  rebel  States,  leaving  them  to  deal 
with  the  negro  )iopulution,  the  late  slaves,  as  they  saw  lit 
in  respect  to  political  and  civil  rights,  not  violating  the 
Thirteenth  amendment  prohibiting  slavery. 

In  June,  1S66.  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  submit 
Amendment  XIV.  to  the  people.  This  auundment  was 
vital  in  its  character.  Passing  by  its  forms  of  expression, 
the  substance  ond  immediate  effect  would  be  to  make  the 
freedmen  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  several  States  in 
which  they  lived,  and  to  prohibit  any  Stale  from  obridging 
or  limiting  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  It 
left  each  State  to  regulate  the  right  of  voting,  but  if  a  State 
excluded  a  class  of  citizens,  it  lost  its  representative  and 
electoral  numbers  jiroportionately.  It  provided  thai  no  per- 
son should  hold  office  under  the  U.  S.  or  any  State  who,  hav- 
ing taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  tho 
U.  S..  joined  in  tho  rebellion:  but  Congress  might  reiuovo 
this  civil  disability  by  a  vote  of  two. thirds  of  each  branch. 
And  it  provided  that  neither  the  U.  .'^.  nor  any  State  iihould 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  Tho 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  States  went  very  slow- 
ly, and  was  generally  opposed  by  the  DeiUMcratic  t»»rty. 
and  it  was  not  until  July,  I86S,  that  its  adoption  by  tiio 
requisite  number  of  ."^tates  was  proclaimed. 

The  Civil  Rights  act  of  1.-^66  defined  who  should  b« 
citizens,  so  as  to  include  the  freedmen,  and  provido^l  *e(cra 
|)enalties  against  any  jiersons  who  under  color  of  •ny  law 
or  ordinance  should  attempt  to  deprive  Iheiu  of  rqual 
rights  or  subject  them  to  any  different  penally  or  prohibi- 
tion from  those  to  which  whites  were  loilijtvlcil :  gnw  Iho 
Federal  courts  fill  I  jurisiiiclion  itnderlhisaci.aiiilnulhuriicsl 
the  employment  of  ihu  land  and  naval  forces  and  militia 
for  its  enforcement. 

The  struggle  between  Prrs.  Jtihnson  and  tho  Kepublicaa 
(^ongress  »as  mainly  over  the  Reconslruclion  act*  of  \>^7. 
He  vetoed  the  lul  of  Mar.  2,  I."*;,  bul  il  w«»  |.»>nl  nor 
his  velo  by  the  requisite  two.ihlrii«  vole.  Iho  ltrpublican« 
having  more  than  twod  ,.,,.. 

part  of  the  lormer  slave  - 
their  political  rights.      I  i 
criils  almost  unanimously.     1  he  clncl  pi 
follows  :   It  declared  lh«l  there  w««  nn  Icifa 
ten  of  the  Staten.  and  il    '       '    '    ' 
lury  district-  iind  put  Ih. 
provided   ns   o  coiiditlnii 
should  be  called  in  each  Statu  li>  ailnpt  ■  nu 
in  electing  delegates  to  the  convention  all  i 
full  age  and  a  certain  lorm  of  rwidenea,  an<i  ii: 
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of  color,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  if  they  were  not  dis- 
franchised for  rebellion  or  felony.  If  the  convention  should 
adopt  a  constitution  which  should  provide  the  same 
rights  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  irrespective  of  color, 
and  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  people,  and  it  should 
be  approved  by  Congress,  and  the  State  organized  under 
it  should  adopt  the  ponding  Fourteenth  amendment, 
its  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  should  be  admitted  to 
Congress.  It  also  provided  that  none  should  be  delegates 
to  this  convention  or  vote  for  delegates  who  were  excluded 
from  the  right  of  holding  office  by  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
amendment.  All  State  governments  otherwise  organized 
were  permissive  only  by  Congress,  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  ]iaramount  authority  of  the  U.  S.  The  amended  act 
of  i^Iar.  28.  ISfiT,  established  a  registration  of  voters  in 
those  States,  and  required  every  person  before  entering 
upon  an  office  to  make  oath  that  he  had  not.  after  having 
taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S..  engaged  in  rebellion  against  it.  Under  this  recon- 
struction system  of  iSfiT,  and  the  Fourteenth  amendment 
adopted  the  next  year,  the  process  of  recfmstrurting  the 
rebel  States  went  slowly  on.  There  was  intense  dislike 
and  strong  suspicion  of  Pres.  Johnson  \vith  the  greater 
part  of  the  Republican  party.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  passed  articles  ofimpeachment  against  him, 
which  were  opposed  by  all  the  Democrats  and  a  small  but 
respectable  minority  of  the  Republicans.  Johnson  had  not 
united  with  the  Democrats  in  form,  and  his  cabinet,  in 
which  Mr.  Seward  remained,  was  still  composed  of  Repub- 
licans. The  trial  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  was 
long  continued,  severely  contested,  and  produced  great  ex- 
citenicnt  throughout  the  country.  The  Republicans  had 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  but  a  suthcient  number 
of  them,  among  whom  Mr.  Fesscnden  of  Maine  was  the 
leader,  refused  to  join  in  the  vote  for  conviction,  and  the 
requisite  two-thirds  were  not  obtained.  The  popularity  of 
the  impeachment  decreased,  and  at  the  end  of  Johnson's 
term  the  better  opinion  of  the  Republican  party  was  that 
the  impeachment  was  unwise  and  a  conviction  would  not 
have  been  justifiable. 

In  Feb.,  1S60,  the  resolution  was  passed  for  the  Fifteenth 
amendment.  It  provided  that  neither  the  U.  S.  nor  any 
State  should  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This  completed  the  process  of  putting  the  colored  people 
throughuut  the  country  on  the  same  basis  with  the  whites 
as  to  political  rights.  The  votes  upon  its  ado])tion  in  tho 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  were  almost  strictly  on  the 
old  party  lines.  Several  of  the  rebel  States  had  by  this 
time  become  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as 
States,  and  in  them  the  freedmen,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  at  first  Republicans,  and  the  late  rebels  were 
mostly  disfranchised :  so  that  with  the  aid  of  these  States 
and  of  the  Republican  States  of  the  North  the  amendment 
was  ratified  by  the  requisite  majority,  and  its  adoption 
proclaimed  Mar.  30,  1870. 

When  the  Presidential  election  of  1868  drew  near,  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amendments  had  been  adopted, 
the  Reconstruction  acts  had  been  in  force  more  than  a  year, 
and  all  the  rebel  States  except  three  had  regained  their 
right  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  those  States  the 
freedmen  almost  without  exception  voted  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  the  Northern  whites  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  there  were  mostly  of  the  same  party,  so  that 
there  was  a  fair  chance  for  the  Republicans  carrying  some 
of  those  States.  The  Republicans  were  in  the  main  agreed 
uj)nn  their  platform,  whose  chief  feature  was  to  secure  the 
political  and  civil  equality  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites 
by  constitutional  provisions;  to  carry  out  their  reconstruc- 
tion policy  according  to  tho  acts  of  1807,  and  to  give  the 
freedmen,  by  the  Civil  Rights  acts,  actual  protection  in 
defending  their  rights  through  the  courts  of  the  republic, 
with  the  aid  of  its  marshals,  and  when  necessary  of  its 
military  force.  The  Democratic  party  was  a  good  deal 
divided.  Slavery  having  been  abolished  and  a  political 
slave-power  become  impossible,  many  of  the  Democrats 
were  in  favor  of  an  entire  change  of  policy — of  accepting 
the  situation,  and  confining  themselves  mostly  to  the  de- 
fence of  what  they  considered  the  State  Rights,  against  tho 
growing  centralization  caused  by  the  war,  and  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  policy  of  full  amnesty  at  once  for  the  rebel- 
lion, and  easier  terms  of  reconstruction  founded  upon  a 
higher  view  of  State  Rights  and  the  theory  of  insurrection 
rather  than  war.  Another  portion  of  the  Democrats,  un- 
willing to  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things,  wished  to  keep 
the  party  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  Republicans  and  of  alliance  with  the 
whites  of  the  South.  The  moderate  party  prevailed  in  the 
contest  upon  the  platform.  The  Democratic  candidate 
was  Mr.  Seymour  of  New  York,  and  the  Republican  was 
Gen.  Grant.     In  the  canvass  the  Republicans  appealed  to 


the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  great  work  they  had 
achieved  in  carrying  tne  country  through  the  war  success- 
fully, restoring  peace,  preserving  the  national  credit,  abol- 
ishing slavery,  and  securing  practical  freedom  and  equality 
throughout  the  land:  and  they  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
fact  that  their  candidate  was  the  successful  general-in-chief 
of  the  war.  Gen.  Grant  was  elected  bv  a  popular  vote  of 
3.012.883  against  2,703.249,  being  a  majority  of  a  little 
over  300,000  in  an  aggregate  vote  of  more  than  5,5011.000. 
Of  the  former  slave  States.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  voted  for  (xrant  :  r)el- 
aware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Maryland  for 
Seymour:  Virginia.  Mississippi,  and  Texas  had  no  vote; 
and  Florida  chose  electors  by  its  legislature. 

During  the  four  years  of  Gen.  Grant's  first  administra- 
tion the  Republicans  had  a  decided  majority  in  each  branch 
of  Congress.  The  foreign  poli(?y  of  the  government,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Mr.  Fish,  bad  been  peculiarly 
successful,  especially  in  the  great  Geneva  arbitration,  whose 
decision,  favorable  to  the  U.  S,,  was  received  some  two 
months  before  the  election.  The  domestic  policy  of  the 
party  was  unchanged,  but  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  had 
been  created  by  the  state  of  things  at  the  South.  The  late 
slaves,  put  suddenly  in  possession  of  political  power  by  the 
disabilities  resting  upon  nearly  all  the  men  of  education, 
property,  and  political  experience  in  those  States,  showed 
themselves  ignorant,  fickle,  and  to  a  great  extent  corrupt- 
ible :  and  while  there  were  some  honest  emigrants  from 
the  North,  large  numbers  of  Northern  men  of  low  morality 
had  gone  there  for  the  puqiose  of  obtaining  high  or  lucra- 
tive office  through  the  votes  of  the  freedmen,  whom  they 
flattered  and  misled.  These  "  earpct-bnggers,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  causes  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
were  charged  by  the  Democrats  and  suspected  by  others 
of  making  the  utmost  of  the  hostility  between  blacks  and 
whites,  and  of  inventing  or  greatly  exaggerating  accounts 
of  outrages,  and  so  keeping  employed  the  military  ft)rce3 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  of  the 
whites.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  of  the  whites 
had  entered  into  a  horrible  conspiracy  known  as  the  "  Ku- 
Klux,"  having  for  its  purpose  the  driving  out.  and  if  neces- 
sary the  assassination,  of  the  Republicans  from  the  North, 
and  the  complete  intimidation  and  silencing  of  the  bUicks 
by  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  Democrats  contended 
that  the  best  remedy  was  universal  amnesty  and  restitu- 
tion, which  would  allow  the  whites  to  regain  the  political 
power  their  education  and  experience  entitled  them  to.  and 
charged  the  Republicans  with  attemjtting  by  their  legisla- 
tion to  go  beyond  political  and  civil  equality,  and  to  force 
social  equality  of  the  blacks  upon  the  whites.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  new  regime  of  blacks  and  carpet-baggers, 
with  their  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  corruption,  had 
brought  about  intolerable  taxes,  debts  it  was  impossible  to 
pay,  and  political  bankruptcy.  The  amended  Civil  Rights 
acts  of  1870-71  were  certainly  extreme  measures.  Their 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  civil  rights  given  by  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  amendments,  but  the  methods  adnpted 
and  the  powers  brought  into  use  were  of  an  unprecedented 
character.  They  were  aimed  especially  at  anyattemjtts  or 
conspiracies  or  combinations  to  deprive  the  freedmen  of 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  rights  of  voting  and  hold- 
ing office,  or  qualifying  themselves  for  civil  privileges  and 
equal  rights,  to  make  contracts,  and  be  parties  or  witnesses 
in  suits.  The  penalties  for  such  conduct  were  severe  ;  the 
powers  given  to  marshals  and  other  executive  officers  were 
extreme,  especially  the  authority  given  to  subordinates  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  militia. 
They  also  provided  a  system  of  supervision  over  all  elec- 
tions for  Federal  officers,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  courts,  and  punished  with  severe  penalties  all 
violations  of  the  act.  The  definitions  of  what  might  con- 
stitute intimidation  or  obstruction  of  any  citizen  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  were  certainly  very  comjtrehensive. 
The  Republicans  contended  that  these  extreme  measures 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  extraordinary  state  of 
things  at  the  South,  and  the  great  peril,in  which  the  freed- 
men stood  in  their  anomalous  and  unj)recedented  condi- 
tion. The  Democrats  answered  that  these  perils  were  ex- 
aggerated for  party  purposes,  and  were  increased  by  the 
Republican  policy  of  withholding  amnesty  and  oppressing 
the  white  race  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks,  who  were  their 
political  supporters. 

A  domestic  question  of  great  importance  arose  out  of  our 
financial  condition  after  the  war.  The  act  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  debt  did  not  say  in  terms  that  the  bonds 
should  be  payable  in  coin,  and  several  politicians  of  tho 
less  scrupulous  and  more  adventurous  sort  started  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  in  the  depre- 
ciated paper-money  which  was  legal  tender  within  the 
Ii.  S.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  popular  pol- 
icy, as  the  debt  was  mostly  owned  abroad  or  by  capitalists 
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in  onr  great  cities.     Some  of  the  politicinns  were  Kepub-  |  civil  rights,  advocated  a  rerorm  in  the  civil  service.  <o 

licans,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  leading  Democrats  I  that   not  leal   for  party  or  candidates  but   honcBly  and 

advocated  the  payment  of  debt  and  interei-t  in   the  gold  capacity  shiiuld  be  the  te-t  of  olBcc.  and  dcclttre<l  that  the 

and  silver  money  of  the  world  :   yet,  comparing  the  two  people  expected  a  speedy  resumption  of  epecie  pavmcnl-. 

parties,  it  was  evident  tliat  the  Democratic  parly  furnished   i  The   Democratic   parly   [dedged    itself   not  to    reopen   the 

much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  favored  this  scheme  questions  sctllcd  by  the  three  ainendmenlj'  to  the  t'onsli- 

of  partial  re])udiation.     The  Democratic  i)latform  of  ISIIM   ,  tution,   but  demanded   immediate  removal  of  disabililics, 

declared  that  the  national  debt,  when  not  in  terms  made  ,  and  denounceil  the  Civil  Kighis  bills  und  the  whole  cour.-e 


payable  in  coin,  should  be  payable  in  the  paper-ra<mey  of 
the  government,  and  resorted  tt>  the  plausible  phrase  of 
'•  one  currency  for  laborer  an<l  bondholder,  soldier  and 
capitalist."  The  Republican  platform  declared  that  honor 
ami  good  faith  required  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  in 
accordance  not  only  with  the  letter,  but  wiih  the  spirit,  of 
the  laws  under  which  it  was  contracted,  and  denounced 
everything  in  the  nature  of  repudiation.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
servable that  it  did  not  say  in  terms  that  the  dollars 
named  in  the  bonds  meant  the  gold  or  silver  dollars  of  the 
world's  currency.  Still,  the  capitalists  had  more  confidence 
in  the  Republican  party  than  in  the  Democratic  on  this 
point,  judging  from  indications. 

.\nother  domestic  question,  a  good  deal  outside  of  party 
lines,  was  that  of  civil-service  reform.  The  "  spoils  "  sys- 
tem, treating  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  country  as  the 
prize  to  the  victors  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  at  the  public  expense  a  body  of 
working  clectioneerers  for  the  party  and  the  leading  poli- 
ticians, had  thoroughly  demoralized  that  service,  was  de- 
moralizing Congress  and  high  office,  and  sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  our  popular  system.  The  war,  the  debt,  the  in- 
creased taxation,  and  the  direct  taxes  and  imposts  had 
vastly  increased  this  army  of  office-holders,  anil  added  to 
their  jiolitical  power  and  their  opportunities  for  peculation 
and  extortion.  A  strong  public  sentiment  had  arisen  which 
demanded  such  a  reform  as  should  make  the  tenure  of  these 
offices  independent  of  political  opinions,  and  especially  in- 
dependent of  the  members  of  Congress  within  whose  States 
or  districts  the  offices  lay,  and  secure  the  office  to  the  holder 
during  good  behavior,  though  limited  by  time.  In  lS7i, 
Congress  passed  a  resolve  authorizing  the  President  to 
prescribe  rules  for  admission  to  the  civil  service  which 
should  best  secure  fit  officers  and  jiromote  effii-icncy,  and 
made  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commission.  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  renounce  this  great  patronage  | 
which  was  practically  in  their  hanils,  ami  the  control  of  j 
which  gave  them  so  much  political  power  in  their  Stales 
and  districts;  and  accordingly  Congress  has  done  nothing 
upon  the  subject  except  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  clu- 
ing something  upon  the  President,  without  the  aid  of  any 
legislation.  In  this  shirking  of  iluty  one  party  has  been 
about  as  much  in  fault  as  the  other.  The  "  spoils  "  sys- 
tem had  been  the  system  of  the  country  for  forty  years, 
and  there  was  no  interest  in  its  overthrow  except  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  at  large,  who  were  what  is  called  out- 
side of  politics.  Pres.  (irant  in  IS71-72  caused  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  commission,  and  laid  down  certain  rules,  but 
the  dec]i  springs  could  not  be  reached  without  legislation, 
anil  the  departments  did  not  adhere  to  the  rules  in  stress 
of  jiolitics  or  of  strong  personal  favor. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  a  convention  of  what  was 
called  Liberal  Republicans  was  called  to  meet  at  Cincin- 
nati in  .May.  1S72.  It  was  necessarily  a  mass  convention, 
as  it  had  no  organized  iiartv  behind  it  to  elect  ilelegates. 
Its  platfiirm  was  a  pledge  not  to  reopen  the  questions  set- 
tled by  Ihe  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Kil'lcenth  amend- 
ments'and  the  svstcm  of  reconstruction,  a  demand  for  the 
inimciiialc  remo'val  of  all  civil  and  political  disabilities  at 
the  South,  a  thorough  civil-service  reform,  and  the  speedy 
return  to  specie  pavment.  The  candiilato  the  convention 
inlendcd  to  put  up  was  Mr,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  convenlion,  being  a  mass  conven- 
tion, was  mpluriil  bv  adroil  politicians  who  cared  nolhuig 
about  the  platform,"an.l  they  carried  ||e  nouiinallon  ol 
.Mr.  Horace  (ireelev.  This  was  practically  a  deathblow  to 
the  new  |iartv.  liiit  the  Democratic  national  convenlion. 
conscious  thai  they  had  little  or  no  chance  of  carrying  a 
candidate  against' both  (irant  and  (ireclcy.  took  the  ex- 
traordinary course  of  nominaliug  .Mr.  (irceley.  in  Ihc  hope 
of  securing  the  votes  of  the  dissatisfied  Kepublicans.  al- 
though .Mr.  (irceley  was  not  and  had  never  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  the  earnest  advocate  of  opinions  ami  measures 
as  opposite  to  ihcirs  as  possible.  Some  leading  Dcmocrals. 
rcarding  this  measure  as  unprincipled  and  ilangeroun, 
called  a  convenlion  and  nominaled  Mr,  Charles  (Monor 
for  President  and  Mr.  .lohn  (Juincy  .\dams  for  \  iee-1  res- 
ident. .Mthough  Ihcsc  cnndiilales  decline<l  lo  stand,  Ihe.v 
received  some  voles,  and  the  protest  a  good  dea  weakened 
the  Democratic  parly  at  the  polls.  The  Jicpud.can  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia  in  .lune.  I^,l..  It  rcpeale. 
its  former  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  and 


of  the  admini.-tration  al  the  ."^outh  as  tending  In  the  <iver- 
throw  of  Stale  Uigbts.  the  eenlrulization  of  power  at  Wai.h- 
ington,  and  the  substitution  of  military  for  civil  i^uvern- 
ment.  The  three  parties  agreed  in  demanding  some  »ort 
of  civil-service  reform,  but  the  Deiiiocralic  resolve  on  that 
point  was  weak  and  e([uivueal.  They  all  agrceii  in  favor- 
ing a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  .At  the  election 
(icn.  Grant  received  ;i,jy7,(l7il  voles,  and  (ireeley  2,.'*.'l4.(i7y 
voles,  being  a  majority  over  (ireeley  of  702,i»lil,  Of  the 
former  slave  .Slates,  Grant  received  the  voles  of  ti,  and 
(ireeley  of  G. 

During  the  second  administration  of  Gen,  Grant  the 
policy  of  what  is  called  "  inllatiun  " — meaning  the  issuing 
of  more  paper-money  and  the  imlefinite  postpuneinent  of 
a  return  to  specie  |»ayiiiciit— ivaj*  urged  by  ecrlain  poli- 
ticians and  editors  and  by  popular  convenlions.  The 
President  eiuumillcd  himself  llii>rouglil.v  and  earnestly 
against  all  such  schemes  and  in  favor  of  a  spwie  basin  fur 
payment  and  business.  .And  in  this  he  has  been  sustained 
by  his  cabinet,  a  ciuisiderable  majority  of  Henublicans  in 
Congress,  and  by,  to  all  appearances,  a  decided  niajorily 
of  the  Republican  iiarly.  Still,  a  few  leading  Kepublicans 
have  committed  llicmsclvcs  lo  the  paper-money  theory. 
The  position  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject  of  in- 
flation is  more  e<iuivocal.  Df  ils  .*^late  eoiiventii»ns  in 
1S7j,  some  comuiitled  themselves  lo  the  inHatitui  policy, 
some  equally  to  specie  payment,  and  several  weroeqiiivm'al. 
Xo  Republican  State  convention  adopted  resolves  in  fa\  or 
of  inflation,  a  few  were  equivocal,  but  far  the  grealer  part 
supported  a  return  to  specie  payments  in  the  strongest 
terms.  These  facts,  the  unequivocal  position  of  (ieii. 
Grant,  and  the  a|>pcarance  of  an  increased  confidence  on 
the  part  of  Ihe  inllalionisls  since  the  eleelions  of  l'-7J. 
which  secured  to  the  Democrats  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tivcs,  give  rise  to  a  general  impression  that  a  return  to 
specie  payments  will  be  less  certain  uiiiler  a  Democrntic 
than  under  a  Republican  adminislration  hereafler.  Vet 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Ihe  DemiKTBlic  party  may 
not  return  to  the  position  respecting  bullion  which  it  held 
in  the  preceding  generatiiui, 

Xo  progress  has  been  made  in  civil-service  reform,  for 
the  working  politicians  of  neither  mdilical  party  secio  dis 
posed  to  take  it  up.  They  prefer  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  the  -spoils"  system,  in  which  they  were  educated.  A 
great  deal  of  pecuniary  corruption  has  been  devolo|.cd  in 
public  life,  whether  iiolilical  or  civil.  This  is  altnbuled 
by  many  to  the  elTects  of  ihe  war  upon  the  habil-s  of  so 
cietv,  and  the  fluctualiims  in  the  values  of  cverj  thing 
caused  by  Ihe  deprccialcd  iiaperinoney.  On  the  other 
hand,  il  is  fairly  to  be  said  that  the  Republican  parly  bos 
not  attempted  to  conceal  the  misconduct  of  ils  officers,  but 
has  itself  instituted  more  ihorough  und  public  researches 
and  invesligations  into  all  branches  of  adminislralion  than 
have  ever  been  known  in  our  political  history. 

The  Republican  convention  of  \s'6.  for  the  nomination 
of  President,  met  al  Cincinnati  on  June  M.     It  wa»  an 
assembly  of  great  respectability  in  the  character  and  .lis 
linction  of  its  members.      In   rcspivl  to  it«   modes  of  pn. 
cceding  it  made  one  change  of  value.     This  was.  that  after 
a  State  had  announcc.l  its  vote  by  ils  chairman,  il  should 
not  bo  altered  except  lo  eorreet  mistakes.     Thi"  rule  pre 
vents  the  sudden  rush  that  sometimes  .nvurs.  under  e\ollc 
mcnt,  in  favor  of  an  apparcnil.*  gaining  candidate.    \  v..le 
of  the   convenlion.  passed  by  a  large  maji.nly.  in  the  e««- 
of  the  Pcnnsvlvania   delegalion,  made  a  rule  for  that  en 
vention    that    a    delegate    had   a   nghl   lo    haie    hi.    >il. 
announced  bv  the  chairman  of  hi.  delegalion  and  cooni.  1 
in   the  ballot"  when  he  diirrred   from  ihe   majonly   ..I    In- 
delegation,  although  all  ihc  delegate  fmrn  hi.  Sl.lr   .cr.- 
chosen  bv  a  general  convenlion  "f  hi.  .-..le    and   n..l     •. 
.  dislriets.nnd  that  general  eonvenlion  had  onlere.1  th.    ibe 

1  vote  ..f  a  majority  of  Ihe  delegation  .1 d  \<r  the  .m^  -\ 

i  the  entire  delegation,  a-  a  unit.     Thi.  rule    if  «-••"•'-• 
in  fulure  convenlion.,  -Ill  lend  f  dim.ni.h  the  <••«  J"-  ' 
held  bv  Ihe  leading  p.d.l.cnl  manager,  in  the  grr,!      I.  •• 
The"  important   rendulion.   «ere  adople.1   ... 
'   and    without    debate.      The    re.olutlon    ..»    lb' 
I  specie  paymenl  was  a.   folio-.:  "  /..«r<*.      n  ;..     -^ 
of  Congress   signel   by    Pre.,  (iranl  the   national   g'.' 
ment  assumed  f.  ren.o.e  any  doubt,  of  il.  p„T..-  -      '  • 
,  charge  all  just  obligalion-  to  public  err.1.. 

pledgiHl  it.  faith  to  make  pro, al  r 

,  Mblo  period  for  the  reJ«ni|ilion  of  the  i 
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REPUDIATION— REQUISITIONS. 


Commeroial  prosperity,  public  morals,  and  the  national 

credit  deinamJ  that  this  promise  be  fultillod  by  a  continu- 
ous and  steady  progress  to  epeoie  payment."  That  on  civil- 
service  ret'orui  was  as  follows:  "  Fifth.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution the  President  and  heads  of  departments  are  to  make 
nominations  for  office.  The  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent 
to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interests 
of  public  service  demand  that  these  distinctions  be  re- 
spected— that  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  nia^-  be 
judges  and  accusers,  should  not  dictate  a])pointments  to 
office.  The  invariable  rule  for  appointments  should  have 
reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  of  the 
appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administriilion  require  its 
policy  to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  share  in 
the  honor  of  rendering  faithful  service  to  their  country," 
There  were  resolutions  in  general  terms  pledging  the  party 
to  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  South  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  its  citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights.  The  only  other  resolution  of  much  significance  was 
on  the  public-school  system  :  "i'ece»?/*.  The  public-school 
system  of  the  several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American 
republic;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and  jiermanence, 
we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  support  of  any  school  or  institution  under 
sectarian  control." 

On  the  seventh  ballot  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  governor  of 
Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Hon.  William  A. 
Wheeler  of  New  York  was  afterward  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  both  known  to  be  thoroughly  in  favor  of  hard 
money  and  civil-service  reform,  to  which,  now,  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  strictly  committed. 

The  Republican  party  claims  to  have  been  the  party 
which  alone  elfectually  resisted  the  progress  of  the  slave- 
power  and  staked  its  existence  upon  that  conflict.  It 
claims  to  have  saved  the  Territories  and  the  new  States 
for  freedom  ;  to  have  carried  on  successfully  the  largest 
civil  war  of  modern  (perhaps  of  any)  times:  to  have  abol- 
ished the  most  jtowerful  and  deeply-rooted  system  of 
slavery  known  since  the  Middle  Ages;  to  have  i-econ- 
structed  the  broken-up  governments  of  ten  States,  pre- 
served the  public  faith  unbroken,  organized  the  i)ublic 
debt  and  commenced  its  steady  rcluction,  disbanded 
peacefully  vast  armies  and  navies  and  led  back  the  coun- 
try to  the  paths  of  industry  and  peace;  and  to  have  done 
all  this  often  against  the  opposition  of,  and  oftener  without 
effectual  aid  from,  their  political  opponents. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Repudia'tion  [Lat.  repudiare,  to  "cast  off"],  an  act 
by  which  an  administration  declines  to  be  bound  by  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
it.  In  Euro|)ean  history  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
a  government  annihilating  a  portion  of  its  debt  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  lower  denomination,  and  similar  instances 
have  occurred  in  Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania. 

RepuTsioa  [Lat.  repcUere,  to  ''drive  back"],  that 
force  or  agency  inherent  in  matter  which  prevents  its  par- 
ticles from  coming  into  absolute  contact.  The  fact  that  all 
substances  contract  by  cooling,  or  that  certain  fluids  when 
mixed  have  less  volume  than  in  an  unmixed  state,  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  there  is  no  absolute  contact 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  substances  are  com- 
posed :  this  separating  power  is  generally  called  repulsion. 

Reque'fia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  is  a 
handsome  and  prosperous  place.     P.  7709. 

Re'^quiem  [Lat.  accusative  of  requien,  "rest"],  the 
first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the  mass  '*  for  the  faithful 
dead  "  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hence,  the  term 
designates  the  whole  mass  or  any  solemn  funeral  music. 

Requier'  {Augustts  Julian),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
May  27.  1825,  of  French  parentage;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  IS-t-i;  was  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama  1863-61,  and  held  the  same  office  under  the 
Confederate  government.  Author  of  the  dramas  The 
Spanish  Exile  (1842)  and  Mnrro  Bozzaris  (184G),  of  a  ro- 
mance. The  Old  Sanctuary  (Boston,  18-46),  and  of  a  volume 
of  poems  (1860). 

Requisi'tious  [Lat.  reqnirere,  to  "seek  again"]  and 
Contribii^tions,  in  the  international  laws  of  war,  have 
not  always  been  distinguished.  Calvo,  after  De  Garden, 
draws  this  line  between  them  :  that  a  contribution  is  what 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  occupied  by  an  invading  army 
arc  forced  to  pay  or  give  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from 
pillage,  while  a  rctpiinitioit  is  the  demand  made  by  the  mil- 
itary authorities  that  the  inhabitants  shall  place  things, 


and  even  persons,  at  their  disposal.  There  ia  no  absolute 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  words.  A  contribution  is  es- 
pecially a  payment  in  money,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  civil  government  in  the  occupied  district  or 
for  general  military  uses;  a  requisition  is  something,  as 
breadstiiffs,  wagons  and  horses,  wood,  etc..  needed  for  the 
subsistence  or  fur  epecial  uses  of  the  invading  army.  We 
call  them  all  requisitions,  and  lay  no  stress  on  any  dis- 
crimination. To  account  for  them,  esjtecially  for  contri- 
butions, as  payments  for  exemptions  from  pillage,  is  ab- 
surd;  for  pillage  is  barbarous,  and  in  modern  warfare  the 
principle  is  that  war  is  not  waged  .against  a  quiet  private 
person,  and  that  his  property  is  in  general  safe.  But  the 
necessities  of  an  army  of  occupation  for  food  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  needs  of  \var,  and  outrages  done 
by  tiralllfHrfi  and  by  people  without  any  license,  who  yet 
are  sympathized  with  by  the  district,  have  made  summary 
and  harsh  impositions  seem  just  and  necessary.  No  abso- 
lute rule  can  without  difficulty  be  laid  down,  and  the  tem- 
per of  a  commander,  the  false  information  he  receives  con- 
cerning the  plots  of  the  conquered  province,  will  sometimes 
give  rise  to  seventies  of  a  deplorable  character. 

The  following  rules  will  express  what  the  regulations  of 
war  ought  to  be,  except  in  circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, or  where  severe  punishment  on  towns  or  communes  is 
called  for  by  their  conduct:  (1)  The  private  citizen,  nowise 
concerned  in  the  war,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and 
his  property  is  to  be  respected.  (2)  The  civil  government 
in  occupied  territory  must  go  on,  under  control  of  the  in- 
vading commander,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  this  end  taxes  must  be  raised  as  before.  (3)  Sjtecial 
services  for  the  army,  supplies  of  food,  and  other  necessa- 
ries ought  to  be  paid  for  sooner  or  later,  and  for  this  end 
receipts  should  be  given.  (4)  It  is  an  unjust  rule  to  make 
war  pay  for  war.  Wrongs  ought  to  be  repaired  at  the 
making  of  a  peace,  (o)  For  penalties  on  a  town  or  dis- 
trict in  the  way  of  fines,  or  of  bodily  inflictions  on  a  prin- 
cipal inliahitant,  or  of  burning,  which  has  been  threatened 
even  in  quite  recent  times,  there  is  very  seldom  a  sufficient 
justification.  Nor  do  severe  requisitions  or  wholesale 
punishments  do  any  good.  Napoleon  in  his  AUiiiinr8 
acknowledges  that  the  excesses  in  the  way  of  requisitions 
during  the  war  with  Spain  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
French  reverses  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  close  this  article  by -citing  some  modern  opinions  on 
this  important  but,  unhappily,  somewhat  indefinite  sub- 
ject:  (I)  In  The  Instructions  for  the  Armies  of  the  U.  S. 
iu  the  Fiel*l  the  rightfulness  of  seizing  private  property  is 
limited  to  cases  of  necessity,  and  the  spoliated  owner  is 
declared  to  bo  entitled  to  a  receipt,  that  he  may  obtain  in- 
demnity. (Comp.  vol.  ii.  of  this  Cifrhip.,  p.  12o2,  col.  2.) 
(2)  Mass6  concedes  to  an  enemy  the  right  of  forcing  mer- 
chants or  others  to  supjdy  his  army  with  the  necessary 
provisions,  but  on  condition  of  purchasing  them  at  a  cer- 
tain price  determin&tl  in  advance.  (3)  Ileffter  is  more 
harsh.  According  to  him  (ii  7151  of  his  Volkcrr.)  the 
enemy  can  impose  and  exact  contributions,  demand  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  and  personal  services;  in  case  of  necessity 
or  resistance  can  even  take  them  by  force,  leaving  all  adjust- 
ments to  the  political  arrangements  of  the  future.  A  defi- 
nite limit  to  the  right  of  taking  cannot  be  laid  down,  for 
there  is  no  measure  of  rights  in  war.  (4)  Bluntschli  (^ 
653),  after  speaking  of  what  the  population  of  an  occupied 
province  ought  to  be  required  to  do  for  an  army  of  occu- 
pation, adds,  "  All  these  services  furnish  ground,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  for  compensation.  We  must  distin- 
guish between  services  which  can  be  demanded  simply  on 
the  score  of  war,  and  obligation  of  the  population  to  pay 
taxes — the  extent  of  which  is  either  defined  by  legislation 
or  by  practice,  and  in  regard  to  which,  in  these  particulars, 
much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander — 
and  services  which  go  beyond  this  measure,  and  there- 
fore, by  natural  law,  are  {o  be  called  for  only  as  giving  a 
right  to  compen^ion.  But,"  he  adds,  '*  this  duty  of  com- 
pensation is  hard  to  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  harder  still  to 
be  carried  through  in  practice."  (5)  Calvo  {^  905)  admits, 
with  most  authors,  that  an  army  occupying  an  enemy's 
territory  may  demand  from  the  communes  or  from  the  in- 
habitants that  which  is  necessary  for  its  support  ami 
'movements,  but  these  requisitions  ought  to  be  limited  to 
things  absolutely  indispensable,  (fi)  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico 
refrained  from  requisitions,  paid  for  provisions,  and  took 
nothing  by  force  without  indemnifying  those  who  held  the 
property,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  act  otherwise.  (Comp.  esp.  Cairo,  ^  903.)  (7)  The 
project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning  the  rules 
and  usages  of  war,  adopted  at  Brussels  in  1874,  which  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  project  submitted  by  Russia  at 
the  same  congress,  but  not.  as  we  think,  for  the  better  in 
resjiect  to  requisitions,  contains  the  following  provisions: 
Art.  40.  ''  As  private  property  ought  to  be  respected,  the 
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encinv  shall  not  demand  from  communities,  nor  from  their  I  eravM  nn.l  .,,..,1  f .™!.  i  -^-         ,    . 

inhabitant,  articles  or  services  except  such' as  relate  tot":  I  fneViLr.Tnt?:  i^"rn' ra.^^ratral^lTlo;';'^:"';: 

necessities  of  war  generally  acknowledged,  and  are  pro-  at  lower  level,  in  the  form  of  ,,  r?n 's  •        "      " 

port-mate  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  which  ,lo  Xotwithstandin^  Ihe^  equalLin.:  a«ncie-   the  flow  .,f 

rhe  w'ir'ai^in  r  triV"'r„" '•••"'';";''';? '".  t^  '■■"' '"  ''^r-  ^•"''-"  '-•"'^^■"  "^'  -■'<••  '-irne:e-r'rem"u:,;« 

tne   war  ag,un»t  tdeir  co^n'^^-       -I''-  4!-    "  1  he   enemy  unilorm  for  any  considerable  time.     The  Kreatcr  i.art  of 

Icvym^  contr.bu  ions,  whether  as  an  equivalent  to  impost*  the  water  of  heavy  rains  fnd,  its  wav  di^lTv  it.    ,1 

or  to  objects    ,,  be  furnished  in  kmd    or  by  way  of  fine,  water-curses,  cauJin«  a  u.ele-s  and  ofien  d^    uc,     •    „ 

hall  proceed  thorein.  as  far  i^s  possible,  only  according  to  crease  of  their  volume,      boring  intervals  of  drv  w™.h"r 

the  rules  of  repartition  and  the  plan  of  ■"■■■■■■'•■'  ■-  —  :_  .i.  .       .  ..„  ......i  ...ir.  ui  .id  mainer 

the  occupied  territory.     For  eve 
shall  be  given  to  the  (lerson  ma 


42.  "  Requisitions  shall  be  made  only  with  the  authoriza 
tion  of  the  commander  of  the  locality  occupied.  For  every 
requisition  an  imlemnity  shall  be  granted  or  a  receipt  de- 
livered." A  part  of  the  Russian  project  which  was  not 
accepted  is  worthy  of  notice  :  j)  lii.  ••  The  enemy  can  de- 
mand from  the  local  po|nilation  all  the  imposts,  services, 
and  dues,  in  kind  or  in  money,  to  which  the  armies  of  the 
legal  government  have  a  right."  (C.inip.  the  Inlrnd.  in 
litlcrnat.  Ltiic,  by  the  author  of  this  article.  ^  ISfl.) 

T.  D.  WooLSEV. 
Kesa'ca  de  la  Pal'ma,  a  ravine  which  crosses  the 
Matamoras  road  about  .'!  miles  N.  of  that  place:  the  posi- 
tion taken   by  the   .Mexican   general  Arista  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of    Gen.  Taylor's  army.      .Although   the 


,....,..,..,,,..,_,  ..>,.,„, „.„g  i„  crease  01   tueir  volume.      During  intervals  of  .Irv  w.-alher 

3  plan  of  imposts  in  use  in  the  natural  re...ervoirs,  except   the  first  name.|,fomish  . 

very  contribution  a  receipt  constantly-diminishing  supply.      Moreover,  the  progre- 

aking  the  iiayment.'     Art.  of  agriculture  an.l  the  increkse  of  population  ten.l  1.7  iin 


pO|M 

pair  the  tffioitcv  of  niitunil  reftcrvMirs.  The  ofcupiition  «.f 
extensive  Ui-^trictrt  by  hiiihlin^fl  aii<l  pave.|  utrcetK,  ani  ihf 
drainage  of  gwamp.^  an<l  ftnx.  throw  ^real  volutnt-  of 
storiu-watcr  directly  into  BtreaiiiM  whiili  would  b«  other- 
wise held  back  for  lonRor  or  chtirter  |ieri<Hl«. 

A  manufa<'tiiring  esiabliHhiiunt  df|.Liidiniff  entirely  upon 
water  for  its  niotive-pawer  inuf*i  be  pr..p<irlinned  in  lu-e.jrd 
anco  with  the  least  quantity  of  water  that  the  i^lrvam  can 
furnish.  Without  artificial  reitervnirs  thin  in  never  mnrf 
than  a  fraction,  and  often  but  a  Kiuall  fraetion.  uf  the  avc 
rage  quantity  conveyed  by  the  stream.  The  miniinutu 
quantity  of  water  carried  by  Mt-rriinaek  Uiver  at  Lowi-ll. 
not  cmntinf;  the  aid  derived  fn>m  artifirial  re-er^oir*.  i- 
not  Mioro  than  cme-third  the  average  flow.     In  the  drain 


latter  was  outnumbered  three  to  one.  the  Mexicans  were      age-ground  supplying  the  citv  of  lirooklvn  the  ininitiiun. 


routed  after  a  short  conflict  (May  9,  1846),  and  driven 
across  the  Rio  Grande. 

Resec'tion  [Lat.  resectio],  or  Excision  of  Joints, 
an  operation  dcvisetl  to  supplant  amputation  of  a  limb 
where  a  joint  is  hopelessly  diseased  by  removing  the  dis- 
eased i)art  only,  and  thus  giving  the  patient  a  limb  which, 
although  of  limited  use.  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  better 
than  an  artificial  one.  The  operation,  as  a  rule,  is  a  much 
safer  one  than  amputation,  but  there  are  various  circum- 
stances which  must  be  considered  beftire  it  is  resorted  to, 
else  in  many  cases  amputation  would  have  to  be  performed 
secondarily.  A  large  or  important  joint  should  never  bo 
excised  while  any  chance  of  recovery  without  such  surgical 
interference  remains.  Excision  should  always  be  preferred 
in  the  upper  extremity  when  it  promises  motion  of  any  of 
the  joints.  In  the  hip  it  should  always  be  done,  if  jjossi- 
ble.  In  the  knee  it  is  less  often  done,  because  of  the  stiff 
joint  remaining,  which  is  much  inferior  to  one  of  the  per- 
fected artificial  limbs  :  and  besides,  the  injuries  to  the  knee 
requiring  operatitm  are  generally  very  extensive,  and  often 
after  excision  has  been  practised  amputation  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  thus  subjecting  the  patient  to  two  operations, 
both  of  them  severe. 
Kdw.vudJ.  Bkhmin'giiam.     Reviseh  by  Willard  Parkkk. 

Reserva'tion  [Lat.  reHen-are.  to  "  keep  back  "],  .>Ien" 
tal,  a  form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker  conceals  the 
trutli  by  witlihulding  some  words  which  are  necessary  to 
convey  his  meaning  fully;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  to 
the  question,  "  Have  yim  seen  that  man  before?"  answers 
*'  No,"  though  ho  is  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  atlding  by  a 
mental  reservatiun  the  words  "  not  to-day."  This  form  of 
casuistry,  which,  together  with  equivocation,  was  largely 
practised  by  the  Jesuits  and  defended  by  tlicir  moral  phil- 
osophers, is  treated  in  a  most  brilliant  manner  an<l  with 
crushing  superiority  by  Pascal  in  his  Provincial  Lettert. 

Reserve' [Lat.  rf?«e;T«rc,  to  "  keep  back  "],  a  portion 
of  an  army  kept  back  or  so  stationed  that  it  may  bo  used 
as  a  support  or  reaerve  to  those  portions  iinmeiliately  en- 
gaged in  battle;  or,  mure  generally,  a  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  a  nation  reserved  from  active  operations  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  meet  exigencies  or  to  sup- 
port, in  case  of  need,  armies  actually  engaged.    (See  War.) 

Reserve,  tp..  Parke  co.,  Inil.     P.  1387. 

Reserve,  tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     P.  429. 

Reserve,  tp..  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  IfiOO. 

Reservoir'  [Fr.],  an  artificial  basin  for  storing  water. 
Atniiispiierie  vapor  preci]iitated  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  supplies  of  water.  The 
descent  of  water  from  the  atmosphere  is  intermittent,  'ic- 
curring  at  comparatively  rare  jieriods,  often  with  long  in- 
tervals of  4lry  weather.  Without  reservoirs,  either  naturht 
or  artiti('ial,  the  flow  of  water-<'ourses  would  bo  intermit- 
tent in  an  almnst  equal  degree,  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  water  for  motive-power  or  other  uses  would  bo  unknown. 
Natural  reservoirs  ei>nsist  of  (  I  )  Accumulations  of  snow, 
anii.  in  elevated  regions,  of  ice,  whieh  by  gra<iuftlly  melting 
tend  to  equalize  the  (low  <d"  streams.  (2)  Natural  lakes 
ami  ponds,  which  during  violent  rains  roooivo  more  water 
tlinn  they  discharge.  (.'U  Swamjis  and  extensive  level 
areas,  whieh  by  reason  of  their  flatness  retain  the  water 
falling  on  them  or  (lowing  from   higher  grruind.  allowing 


flow  was  less  than  one-fuurth  the  total  rainfall.  On  ih- 
Croton  River,  at  the  dam  built  for  the  New  York  water 
works,  the  minimum  was  not  nn.re  than  one-twelflh  th- 
total  rainfall.  Some  streams  in  granite  districts  do  n'-; 
flow  much  longer  than  the  rnin  last*,  being  torrent-  :.; 
that  time  an<l  practically  dry  at  all  others.  The  We.-cr  in 
Germany  carries  76  times  as  much  water  in  extreme  fl<M.d 
as  in  extreme  low  water,  and  the  Kms  i;Ut  times  as  much. 
These  facts  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  utility  of  .-lorn;:*- 
reservoirs.  By  retaining  flood-water  for  use  in  timer-  - 1 
scarcity  they  offer  the  means  of  increasing  from  twofold  t- 
tenfold  the  natural  available  water-power  and  water-sup- 
ply of  streams.  Their  application  and  extension  will  also 
be  attendc<t  with  results  no  less  salutary  as  regards  agri- 
culture and  inland  navigation.  Their  tendency  is  ever  to 
restrain  the  extravagance  of  nature,  preserving  lan'ls  from 
submersion,  and  maintaining  streams  in  mo<lerate  flow — u 
condition  so  essential  to  the  requirenienL"  of  commerce 

Reservoirs  are  usually  formed  by  constnieling  a  dam 
across  the  valley  or  channel  of  a  stream;  the  outlet  of  a 
natural  lake  often  presents  a  favorable  locality,  .^uch 
localities  are  often  very  unfavoniblc  to  the  consiructii«n  of 
dams,  the  ground  being  composed  of  se^limentjiry  ur  allu 
vial  material  to  a  great  deptli :  and  such  works  are  often 
among  the  most  ditfieult  of  engineering.  When  n"t 
foumled  upon  rock,  such  dams  are  usually  nmde  t»f  itirtb 
with  a  wasteway  of  stone  for  discharging  »uperftu-.u- 
water.  The  best  construction  consists  in  cutting  a  trench 
across  the  valley  down  to  rock,  and  filling  it  with  clay  ■  r 
impervious  material  called  puddle,  which  is  play  iiii\«-t 
with  suitable  gravel.  In  this  country,  from  e<*onomirnl 
considerations,  a  row  of  sheet-piling  is  ordinarily  rub 
stituted  for  the  puddle  trench.  The  btidy  of  the  dam  ■-> 
conipiiscil  of  binding  gravel,  or  gravel  containing  si.in. 
mixture  of  clay.  It  has  a  central  wall  i»r  else  an  inn*  - 
facing  of  puddle  carefully  mixed  and  ronipnciod,  Thi 
water  is  drawn  fnun  the  reservoir  geuemlly  through  in>n 
pipes.  They  are  sometimes  laid  in  the  earthwork  of  the 
daui,  but  preferably  in  a  gallery  excavated  in  the  mviors! 
earth.  They  are  sometime-  laid  over  the  t"p  of  ili<  i m 
bankntent  and  operate  as  -iyphon*.  The  wn-(rrt  i\  i- 
rangcd  to  let  the  water  escape  before  it  ri»w  ' 
to  run  over  the  earthwork.  It  is  usually  c^i 
heavy  stones,  so  as  l4)  ci>nduci  the  water  by  a  ^rtur  .  i  ...l* 
falls  down  to  the  level  of  the  Mrenm. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  i)\er  ;t<lO  r««erToir»  in  eon 
ncotion  with  water-power;  many  exiKt  in  other  parta  of 
New  England.  A  large  nuinlwr  nUo  cxifl  in  the  Slate  of 
New   York   for  supplying   t'  '         i  -         . 

reservoirs  exists  in  In-liu.  <" 
gation.     One  i*  mcnti-'ueil   ' 

\2  miles  in  length:  the  rumnniut  1  rtitk  U^-i  an  af*.»  -i  ■ 
square  miles.  It-  rn»lmnkment  wa«  upwanl  «f  Inn  f.ri 
high.     Thf  Lake  of  .Minery  i-  ;'•'   :     '  < 

Its  emhiinktiicnt   i«  ovrr  a  mile  1 
trees.      It   i*  ."""  year*  (dd,  and     ' 
wi>rks  were  made  of  earth   •crape-l   up    with 
inenis  and  <»5rr)*»<|  on  tlin  head-  of  men.  Woni< 
dren.     M..-.  ,  ■        -' 

Terribb' 
breaking      ' 

failure  of  the  l»iti«  I>>  ke  i*»-»r*"tf  al  >!'■ 
Mar.,  I'it^i.  »ome  .too  |(rn  an*!  an  lir^ 


it  to  escape  very  slowly.     (4)  The  vast  layers  of  porous  [  property  were  de»tn»yed.     Thit  rewrTo 
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RESHD— RESISTANCE  OF  FLUIDS. 


for  furnishing  water  to  mills  at  Sheffield.  It  contained 
about  7S  acres,  and  its  erabiinkment  was  some  95  feet  high 
at  the  higliest  jiart.  By  the  breaking  of  a  reservoir  at 
Williamsl)urg,  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  May  17,  1874, 
over  1:J0  lives  were  destroyed  and  more  than  .$1,1100,000 
worth  of  iiro]ierty.  This  reservoir  contained  about  100  | 
acres.  The  dam  at  Estrecho  do  Rientes,  in  Spain,  gave 
way  Apr.  .'iO.  1802,  laying  waste  a  large  extent  of  country, 
drowning  some  600  people,  and  destroying  property  valued 
at  >i7. Olio, 000.  J.  P.  PiiizELL. 

Reshd,  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Ghi- 
l.an.  about  2  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  well  built  and 
contains  many  bazaars  and  caravanserais.  It  is  the  chief 
entrepot  for  the  trade  in  silk,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
sent  i'rom  here  to  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ;  iron  goods 
anil  metal  ware  are  imported.  Its  port  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  Enzelli,  and  the  communication  between  this  place 
and  Reshd  is  the  worst  possible.  There  is  no  roacl,  the 
soil  is  a  swamp  or  a  sheet  of  mire,  and  when  in  dry  sea- 
sons this  threatens  to  become  too  easy  to  pass,  the  inhab- 
itants bring  about  an  artificial  inundation  in  order  to  ex- 
tort a  higher  price  from  travellers.     P.  23, .700. 

Reshid'  Pa'sha  (Miist.\pha  Meiikmet),  b.  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1802;  educated  by  his  brother-in-law,  Ali 
Pasha,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, in  which  ho  subsequently  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions and  played  a  most  conspicuous  part.  As  a  man  of 
great  attainments  and  a  just  appreciation  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, he  became  the  leader  of  the  party  of  reform,  and 
allied  himself  closely  with  France  and  England  against  the 
stubborn  old  Turkish  p.arty  and  the  influence  of  Russia. 
Atthe  death  of  Mahmood  II.,  in  1839,  .and  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Ibr.ahim  Pasha  at  >fisib  over  the  Turks,  he  was  re- 
called from  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  as  .ambassador,  and 
placed  in  charge  for  the  second  time  of  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs.  By  the  hattisherif  of  Gulhane  (Nov.  3, 1839), 
a  sort  of  constitutional  charter,  he  created  considerable 
sympathy  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  the  sultan,  and  shortly 
after  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  quadruple  alliance  which 
saved  Turkey  and  compelled  Mehemet  AH  to  give  up  all 
his  conquests  outside  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  he  had  ti 
resign  his  office  in  1841,  baffled  by  the  intrigues  and  mach- 
inations of  the  old  Turkish  party.  He  was  grand  vizier 
from  1816  to  1852,  and  was  recalled  to  power  in  1853  on 
account  of  the  increasing  difficulties  with  Russia.  Again 
a  brilliant  epoch  opened  in  his  life,  but  toward  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war  he  was  superseded  by  some  of  his  own 
party  ;  his  partiality  for  England,  his  distrust  of  France, 
and  the  great  vigor  the  latter  power  displayed  overthrew 
him.  By  English  influence  he  came  into  power  a  fifth,  and 
even  a  si.xth  time,  but  he  was  not  able  again  to  impress 
his  enemies  and  satisfy  his  friends,  and  his  influence  was 
wholly  gone  when  ho  d.  Jan.  7,  1858.  Many  of  his  civil 
reforms,  especially  the  commercial  treaties  he  concluded 
with  England  anil  France,  have  proved  very  beneficial  to 
his  country. 

Resi'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples,  on  the 
sea-shore  between  Portici  and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  same  enchanting  climate,  with  similar  advantage 
of  position.  In  its  neighborhood  are  many  beautiful  vil- 
las, the  best  known  being  La  Favorita,  the  principal  hall 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  marbles  from  the  palace  of 
Tiberius  at  Capri;  the  lu.\uri,ant  gardens  extend  to  the 
water  and  are  open  to  the  public.  Resina  was  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Campania  which  shared  the  fate  of 
Hercuhineum  and  Pompeii.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  the- 
atre and  a  few  statues  and  inscriptions  .are  all  that  re- 
mains of  its  former  greatness.     P.  12,000. 

Resinar',  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  wood,  and  all  kinds  of 
agricultur.al  produce.     P.  5700. 

Resins.  See  Gitm-Resin.s  and  Rosin,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Chandlek,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Resist'ance  [Lat.  rem'atere,  to  "  withstand "]  of 
Fluids.  When  a  solid  body  floats  or  is  immersed  in  a 
fluid,  both  being  at 
rest  as  regards  one  an- 
other, the  lateral  ]jres- 
surc  u])on  each  side 
of  the  body  is  bal- 
anced by  an  equal 
pressure  upon  the  op- 
posite side.  The  pres- 
sure acting  from  B  to- 
ward A  (Fig.  1 )  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the 
pressure  acting  from 
A  toward  B.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the 


Fig.  3. 
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body  commences  to  move  this  equality  of  pressures  no 
longer  exists.  The  pressure  un  the  tV>r\v:iri.l  side  A  becomes 
greater  than  before:  that  on  the  rear  bceomes  less.  The 
particles  of  fluid  in  front  of  the  body  must  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  flow  right  and  left  to  allow  the  body  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  movement  tends  to  leave  a  void  in  rear 
of  the  body.  Both  of  these  actions  operate  as  resist.inces 
to  the  movement.  The  resistance  depends  very  much  upon 
the  form  of  the  moving  body.  A  form 
which  requires  sudden  movement  and 
abrupt  change  of  direction  in  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  meets  with  great  resistance. 

. A   body  shaped  like   Fig.  2   meets  with 

^?^^    greater  resistance  than  one  shaped  like 

"'"'^      Fig.  3,  which  does  not  produce  so  abrupt 

Fig.  4.  a  movement  of  the  fluid,  and  still  greater 

than  Fig.  4,  which  pushes  the  fluid  gently  aside,  and  al- 
lows it  to  fall  into  its  place  in  the  rear  without  any  abrupt 
change  of  movement. 

The  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city. To  explain  this  proposition  more  fully,  suppose  we 
communicate  movement  to  a  floating  body  of  any  form  by 
means  of  a  cord  to  which  a  spring  balance  is  attached,  the 
movement  being  given  by  a  pull  on  the  hook  of  the  bal- 
ance, so  that  the  latter  will  show  the  amount  of  the  pull  in 
pounds.  Note  in  this  manner  the  jiull  required  to  move 
the  body  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  second.  If,  now.  we  cause 
it  to  move  2  feet  per  second,  the  pull  will  be  four  times  as 
great;  if  3  feet,  nine  times  as  great;  and  if  4  feet,  sixteen 
times  as  great  as  with  1  foot.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
when  we  double  the  velocity  of  the  body  we  communicate 
movement  to  twice  as  many  particles  of  water  as  before, 
which  doubles  the  resistance.  We  also  communicate  to 
each  of  these  particles  twice  as  great  a  velocity  as  before, 
which,  again,  doubles  the  resistance.  AVe  sec  here  how 
much  the  power  for  propelling  boats  must  be  increased 
when  we  increase  the  velocity.  By  doubling  the  velocity 
we  double  the  resistance  twice:  that  is,  the  power  consumed 
per  mile  is  four  times  as  great  as  before.  But  since  the 
number  of  miles  accomplished  per  hour  is  doubled,  the 
power  expended  per  hour  is  eight  times  as  great  as  before. 
In  other  words,  the  power  expended  is  ])roportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  velocity.  If  a  certain  steamboat  could  run  10 
miles  an  hour  with  an  engine  of  100  horse-power,  it  would 
require  an  engine  of  SOO  horse-power  to  move  her  20  miles 
an  hour.  If  2  horses  are  required  to  tow  a  canal-boat  at 
the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour,  it  would  require  5  horses  to  tow 
the  same  boat  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  bodies  of  diff"erent  forms  in 

water.  Some  results,  be- 
lieved to  be  approximate- 
ly correct,  are  given  be- 
low. The  resistance  is 
given  for  a  velocity  of  1 
foot  per  second.  For  any 
other  velocity  the  resist- 
ance must  be  multiplied 
F  by  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. It  is  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  foot 
on  the  projection  of  tlie 
body  upon  a  plane  per- 
^  pendicular  to  the   direc- 

tion of  its  motion.  This  phrase  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  5.  Suppose  the  body  to  be  a  flat  plate 
A  moving  in  the  direction  G  H.  Thus,  its  projection  on 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dircctiim  of  its  motion  is 
C  D.  If  it  be  moving  in  the  direction  K  L,  its  projection 
is  EF. 

Poiindii. 

For  a  thin  horizontal  plate  rising  vertically  upward 2.72 

"      sphere 0.42 

"      right  cylinder  with  height  equal  to  diameter,  moving 

endwise 1.77 

*'      cylinder  of  the  same  proportions  terminated  by  a 
right  cone,  the  height  of  the  cone  being  twice*  its 

diameter 1.39 

About  4  times  do 1.0;j 

"      8      "        " 0.91 

"     12      "        "  0.84 

Same  cylinder  with  its  forward  end  rounded  spherically. ..0.77 

Dubuat  found  for  a  thin  vertical  plate  moving  horizontally 
a  resistance  not  more  than  half  that  given  above.  From 
very  careful  experiments  made  by  Morin.  an  officer  of  the 
French  engineer  corps,  the  resistance  to  boats  in  a  cnnal, 
the  canal  being  three  or  four  times  the  width  of  the  boat, 
is  ab<)ut  one-fifth  of  a  pound  per  square  foot  of  immersed 
section  for  a  velocity  of  1  foot  per  second.  This  shows  that 
the  width  or  depth  of  the  canal  affects  the  resistance,  as 
vessels  in  the  open  sea  do  not  meet  with  more  than  half  as 
much.  A  curious  fact  in  the  towing  of  boats  was  observed 
by  Morin.     A  wave  always  accompanies  the  boat,  usually 
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spreading  from  the  middle  of  the  hoat,  or  thereabouts. 
When  the  wave,  by  the  slackening  of  the  s|ieecl.  moved 
f.irwiird  and  stoorl  at  the  prow,  the  rcsi.^tanec  wn«  very 
much  increased,  being  in  most  cases  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  when  the  wave  was  in  its  ordinary  position. 

The  resistance  of  air  f.dlows  )iractically"the  same  law  as 
that  of  water,  the  only  difTercnec  being  that  which  results 
from  its  elasticity.  The  ninvement  of  a  body  in  air  ha.s  the 
effect  to  condense  the  air.  to  some  extent,  in  front,  and  to 
rarefy  it  in  the  rear.  When,  therefore,  a  body  moving  in 
air  changes  its  velocity,  the  resistance  changes  in  three 
ways:  (1 )  By  changing  the  r|uantity  of  air  put  in  motion; 
(2)  by  changing  the  veloi-ity  with  which  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion :  anil  (.'i)  by  momentarily  changing  in  .some  slight  de- 
gree its  density  or  weight.  Nevertheless,  c.\cept  for  very 
rapirl  movement,  as  in  the  case  of  war-projectiles,  it  is  for 
common  purposes  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  the  re- 
sistance is  proportional  to  the  sijuare  of  the  velocity.  Ex- 
periments upon  the  resistance  of  air  have  been  made  by 
many  investigators,  especially,  in  later  times,  by  .M.  Thi- 
bault.  an  officer  of  the  naval  service  of  France,  and  bv 
Gen.  Morin.  above  referred  to.  The  former  attached  fl.at 
plates  or  vanes  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  arm  tumin" 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  which  a  rotary  movement  was  com- 
municated by  a  cord  and  weight.  Morin  observed  the  time 
occupied  by  similar  plates  in  falling  from  a  considerable 
lieight.  From  these  experiments  it  result.s  that  the  re- 
sistance to  a  jilain  surface  at  a  velocity  of  i  yard  jier  sec- 
onil  is  about  0,1295  pounds  per  square  yard.  Frir  any 
other  velocity  this  resistance  must  be  mviUiplicd  bv  th*o 
square  of  the  velocity  in  yards  per  seconrl.  To  be  very 
exact,  we  must  add  to  this  result  one-fifteenth  of  a  pound 
per  square  yard,  whatever  the  velocity  may  be.  This  is 
correct  when  the  surface  is  (perpendicular  to  the  line  of  its 
motion,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  surface  A  I?  (Fig.  6; 
moves  in  the  direction  of  (t  II.  It  is  also  nearly  correct 
when  the  surface  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  line  of  its 
motion — that  is,  when  the  surface  moves  quartering,  as  when 
the  plane  \  B  moves  in  the  direction  K  L.  In  this  case 
E  F  must  be  regarded  as  the  wirlth  of  the  surface,  since  it 
displaces  the  same  quantity  of  air  as  A  B  when  moving  in 
the  line  K  li.  When  the  surface  is  inelineil  to  the  direction 
of  motion  at  an  angle  less  than  45°,  the  resistance  is  less 
than  indicated  above. 

The  resistance  on  a  convex  surface  is  less  than  that  on  a 
plane   surface,  and   that   on   a  concave   surface   is  greater 
than  on  a  plane.     For  a  hemispherical  dish  the  resistance 
is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  with  its  concavity  in  front 
as  with  its  convexity.     A  very  useful  application  is  made 
of  this  property  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind.     It  consists  of  two  j 
hcmisjihcrical  cajis   attached  to  the    opposite    ends  of  an 
arm  which  is  mounted  at  the  centre  upon  a  light  vertical   [ 
axis.     The  cnips  are  turned  in  o]>posite  directions,  so  that 
the  wind  acts  always  upon  the  hollow  of  one  and  the  back 
id' the  other,  causing  the  axis  to  rotate  with  a  greater  or  less 
velocity  depending  upon  the  velocity  of  the  winil.     The  i 
resistance  on  such  a  cup  moving  back  forcmist  with  a  ve-   ] 
locity  of  1  yard  ])er  second  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
j)er  square  yard  of  area— in  the  opposite  direction,  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound.     The  area  is  the  projecte  1  area — that 
is.  (he  area  of  the  rim. 

A  parachute  is  a  very  large  and  strong  umbrella  de- 
signed to  enable  a  man  to  descend  from  a  great  height. 
It  meets  with  the  same  resistance  as  the  cup  moving  with  [ 
its  rim  in  front.  As  its  velocity  increases  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  tlic  resistance  increases  until  it  becomes  equal  to 
the  weight,  after  which  the  descent  is  uniform.  A  man 
dropperl  from  a  balloon  at  a  great  height  and  provided' 
with  a  |>arachute.  su]qiosing  man  and  parachute  to  weigh 
KiU  pounds,  would  descend  with  an  increasing  veloeily  till 
the  resistance  of  the  air  amountcl  to  Hid  pounds,  after 
which  he  would  descend  unifirmly  till  he  reached  the 
grounil.  ,<u]iposing  the  diameter  of  the  parachute  to  be 
12  feet,  he  would  reach  the  ground  with  a  veloeily  of  21} 
feet  per  second,  and  would  receive  no  greater  shock  than 
in  jumping  from  a  height  of  7  feet.  J.  P.  FiiizKi.i,. 

Itosolil'tion  [Lat.  ri«../i((r«l.  in  musical  harmony,  the 
movement  nr  progression  of  a  dissonance  into  any  one  of 
the  consonant  harmonies  for  which  it  creates  in  the  ear  an 
expectation.     (Sec  Mrsic.) 

Itpspira'tion  [I.at.  rrt/ilrnrr.  to  "breathe"],  the  spe- 
cial fuiu'lion  of  (he  lungs,  the  process  which  has  for  its  ] 
ultimate  object  (he  supplying  of  red  blood-globules  with 
oxygen  for  transmission  to  the  various  parls  of  the  body. 
To  accomplish  this  result.  a(mospherie  air  must  lie  intro- 
duced frequcndv  and  condnumisly.  an  extensive  sur- 
fai-e  of  con(act  (or  air  and  blood  must  exist,  and  the  elTele 
produids  of  (he  cbemico-vilal  in(erchango  must  be  exhaled,  j 
Kespiral  ion  includes  the  physical  acts  of  inspiration  and  ox-  | 


I  piration,  but  physiologically  conKist?  in  the  revivifying  of 
the  blood  by  the  oxygen  of  alniosidieric  air.  and  the  i-iead- 
ily  reinforced  nutrition  of  the  body  which  results.  Hespi- 
ratory  action  of  the  lungs  is  involuntary,  although  ii  mav 
be  voluntarily  modified.  The  '.r«..i'.i  rlr  rr./iirrr,  or  inv.d'- 
untary  incentive  to  breathe,  is  the  rcult  of  impressions 
received  by  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  several  region- 
of  the  body,  which  constantly  demand  oxygen,  and  trans 
mitteil  to  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdo. 
men.  From  eighteen  to  twenty  re-piratory  acts  take  plac- 
])er  minute,  at  each  of  which  un  average  of  about  2i)  cubic 
inches  of  air  is  inspired  and  expired.  This  definite  volume 
of  air  which  ebbs  and  flows  is  termed  l!tl,il  iiir.  In  addition, 
fully  inO  cubic  inches  of  air.  unaffecled  by  respiratory  move 
ments,  remain  in  the  smaller  bmnc  hi  and  air-sacs,  "and  are 
termed  r»«ii/ii>i/  in'r.  Tidal  inspiratory  air  is  fresh  and 
pure :  it  enters  as  far  as  the  fourth  bronchi,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  relatively  impure  residual  air.  Tidal  expiratory 
air  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  exhaled  and  re 
moved  from  the  body.  Each  inspiratory  act.  therefore. 
adds  an  increment  of  oxygen  to  the  bulk  of  air  in  the 
lungs;  this  oxygen,  by  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  per- 
meates the  residual  oir  and  reaches  the  air-sacs.  The  air 
sacs  arc  thin-walled:  indeed,  their  walls  are  essentiallv  a 
network  of  capillary  vessels  held  together  by  a  film  of 
clastic  tissue.  In  the  aggregate,  the  walls  of  tiic  innumer 
able  air-sacs  constitute  a  surface  of  many  hunilrinl  square 
feet,  ujion  which  the  rcte  mitattile  or  delicate  network  of 
capillary  blood-vessels  is  spread.  The  pulmonary  artery 
brings  impure  or  venous  blood  to  this  extensive  surface, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  exchanged  for  oxygen,  and  the  puri- 
fied, reddened,  oxygenated  blood  is  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary vein  to  the  left  siilo  of  the  heart,  thence  to  l>e 
propelled  through  the  entire  circulation.  The  red  bloo«l- 
globulcs  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  the  full  object  of 
the  preliminary  respiratory  efforts  and  the  intermediate 
ehemico-vital  interchange  is  really  attjtined  as  these  red 
globules  yield  their  quota  of  oxygen  to  the  cells  and  lis- 
sues  which  constitute  the  body. 
E.  D.vitwi.x  lit'o.so.v,  Jr.     Ukvisko  bv  Wii.i.ATtn  PAUKCii. 

Respiration  in  PInnts,  a  term  under  which  were 
formerly  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  phenomena — 
viz.  (1)  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  carlMOiic  acid 
by  green  tissue  in  the  sunlight ;  and  (2)  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  plants  by  the  process  of  oxidation.  In 
some  treatises  the  first  is  called  chlnyuphtillinr  r*9f,ii-ntttttt, 
and  the  second  tfrnrml  rmfiirntitni.  The  first  is  assiKMnled 
with  assimilation,  while  the  word  rmfn'rtitiini  is  bc-t  re- 
stricted to  those  processes  which  are  characterized  by  the 
])roi|uction  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  was  for- 
merly doubled    by  mony  botanists  whether  healthy  plants 

ever  give  off  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  now  undersi 1  tlint 

plants  have  a  true  respiration  analogous  to  the  respiration 
of  animals.  (The  phenomena  of  respiration  in  plants  arc 
described  under  Vi.i;ET.»ni.K  1'iivsiomm;v.)       Asa  (iRAV. 

Res'pirators,  mouth-pieces  of  fine  gauze  and  cloth, 
to  be  worn  by  patients  with  diseased  or  weak  lungs  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  cold  and  ilamp  air  or  foreign  matter. 
as  smoku.  dust,  or  the  grit  of  stone.  But  little  u-ed  in  this 
country,  they  are  employed  in  England  and  in  mony  »o 
cations,  as  by  grinders,  stone-carvers,  and  wherever  tho 
air  is  permeated  by  impalpable  parlicle-s. 
E.  Daiiwi.x  IliiisoN.  Jii.    KKVisthBV  \Vii.i.\iin  Paiiker. 

Respi'rntory  Sounds,  the  sounds  produced  by  in- 
spiration  and  expiration.  a»  heard  by  the  iu.tl...l  i I 

auscultation,  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the 
ly,  or   indirectly  thnoigli  the  luedium  of  the 
If  the  entire  period  of  a  respiratory  act  be  r«  | 
ten,  inspiration  will  occupy  fi\e  tenths  ofthi-  i 
piration   immeclialelv  follows  during  the  juc.  .  .  ;  .  : 
tcnibs  :  ami  finally  a  period  of  silence  ami  rest  from  brpalh 
ing  during  the  supplementary  period  of  one  tenth       !>Mr 
ing  the  entire  period  of  the  insldrali.ry  :.   • 
to  the  healthy  chest  delects  a  clear,  full. 

sound,  gentle'  at   its  comincnccmcnl,  full  

at  its  mid. lie,  and  graduated  and  faint  as  it  l>  Icnnlh 
The  inspiratory  sound  is  soft  ond  low  pii^hH  in  •, 
in  children   is  ruder  and  evaggcrntcd,  i 
or  friction  quolily.     Expiratory  sound 

faint,  occuiiving  but  a  small  part  of  the  ( 

piratory  act.      It  al-o  i.  soft  and  low  pltrhe.1,  bui 
feeble  and  distant   than    inspiralorr 
codenco  of  expired   air  from   the  . 
sound  waves  awoy  frtun  the  car  •■: 

lory  sound   i"  loudot    al    il 

transition   from    in>pir«tion    ' 
graduates  until  it  cra^c-*.      I' 
of  air-friction  with  Iho  syi. 
which  it  passes.     Hence  in>| 
poMouing  an  elemcnl  of   U,,i.^-.. 


and.   •in"**  (' 
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sound  developed  in  the  trachea,  the  large  and  small  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  especially  where  the  tubes  bifurcate;  and 
finally  an  important  element  developed  by  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  numberless  air-sacs  orpulmonary  vesicles.  This 
*' vesicular  "  element  of  inspiratory  sound  is  a  test  of  the 
healthy  lung.  Dr.  Learning  further  describes  a  continuous 
vesicular  sound  or  murmur,  which  he  terms  the  "true  res- 
piratory," the  product  of  incessant  expansion  of  pulmo- 
nary vesicles  by  calorified  residual  air,  incident  to  the 
o.xygenation  of  the  blood  and  diffusion  of  gases — sounds 
which  the  trained  ear  detects  as  the  most  certain  evidence 
of  healthy  functional  lung-action.  Departures  from  the 
normal  respiratory  sounds  are  evidences  of  bronchial, 
pleural,  or  pulmonary  disease.  The  sounds  are  harsh  in 
early  bronchitis,  replaced  or  accompanied  by  "  rale  "  or 
musical  sounds  in  advanced  bronchitis ;  they  are  masked 
or  completely  obscured  by  pleurisy;  their  inspiratory  arid 
expiratory  periods  have  changed  relations  and  qualities  in 
asthma  and  emphysema;  and  in  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
and  other  consolidations  of  the  lung  respiratory  sounds  are 
brought  to  the  ear  with  increased  intensity  and  clearness, 
•and  much  raised  in  pitth.  (For  detailed  description  of 
respiratory  sounds  in  health  and  disease  see  the  works  of 
A.  Flint,  Sr.,  on  the  Kmpirntori/  OrrjntiH.) 
E.  Dauwin  IIunsoN,  Jit.     Rkvisep  bv  AVillard  Parker. 

Respiratory  System,  in  animals.    See  CoMrAR.^TiVE 
A.VATOMV,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Kesponden'tia  [Lat.  retpondere, "  to  promise  again  "], 
a  contract  for  the  loan  of  money  on  the  security  of  a  ship's 
cargo  or  some  part  thereof,  made  by  the  owner  of  the  goods 
or  by  the  ship's  master,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  the 
goods  are  wholly  lost  during  the  voyage  by  any  of  the 
specified  perils,  the  lender  shall  lose  his  entire  claim  :  if 
not.  then  he  shall  receive  the  sum  loaned  with  the  agreed 
interest.  Since  this  species  of  contract  is  in  effect  an  in- 
surance of  the  cargo  by  the  lender,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self all  the  risks  of  the  voyage,  the  law  permits  him  to 
bargain  for  and  to  recover  more  than  the  ordinary  legal 
rate  of  interest;  and  the  parties  may  agree  upon  any  in- 
terest pro])ortioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the 
risk  assumed.  This  contr.act  in  many  of  its  fe,atures  re- 
sembles a  bottomry  bind,  but  differs  therefrom  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  ;  One  is  a  loan  on  the  ship,  the  other  on 
the  cargo  ;  in  one  the  money  borrowed  is  payable  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  port  of  destination,  in  the  other, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  In  a  bottomry  bond  the 
vessel  itself  is  always  hypothecateJ,  and  there  is  thus  cre- 
ated a  maritime  lien  upon  her  which  can  be  enforced  in 
admiralty  by  a  suit  in  rfin.  In  a  respondentia  contract 
there  is  often  no  such  hypothecation  of  the  goods,  and 
eonseijuent  lien,  and  the  lender  relies  upon  the  personal 
credit  of  the  borrower  for  his  payment.  By  the  form  of 
the  instrument  commonly  used  in  the  U.  S.  the  cargo  is 
expressly  hypothecated,  so  that  the  maritime  lien  upon  it 
arises ;  and  if  it  is  in  existence  when  the  ship  arrives  at 
her  destiuiition,  the  creditor  can  proceed  against  it  by  a 
proper  suit  in  admiralty.  The  master  of  a  ship  may  under 
very  special  circumstances  borrow  money  upon  a  respon- 
dentia bond,  but  in  that  case  the  necessity  both  for  the  loan 
and  for  the  hypothecation  of  the  goods  must  be  clearly 
shown,  or  else  the  owners  thereof  are  not  bound  by  the 
master's  act,  John  Noiitos  Pomerov, 

Restigouche'  [an  Indian  word,  indicating  its  division 
into  five  head-streams,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand],  a  river 
which  separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  province  of  Que- 
bec on  the  N,  It  is  200  miles  long,  drains  4000  sq.  m.,  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  16  miles  to  Campbelton,  and 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  at  Dalhousie.  It  is  a  tidal 
estuary  for  some  24  miles.  Its  lower  course  is  broad  and 
majestic.  It  is  a  good  salmon-stream,  and  its  basin  sup- 
plies much  timber. 

Restigouche,  a  large  county  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
northernmost  in  the  province,  boundeil  N.  AV.  and  N.  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  Kestigouche  River.  On  the  N.  E.  it  is  washed  by  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  Along  the  rivers  there  is  very  fertile 
land,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  an  almost  un- 
inhabited wilderness.     Cap.  Dalhousie.     P.  5575. 

Restora'tionists  [Lat.  resianratio],  a  name  applied 
to  those  Christians  of  whatever  sect  who  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  the  wicked  who  die  in  an  imjienitent  state  will, 
after  suitable  punishment  and  repentance,  be  restored  to 
divine  favor,  and  that  all  the  human  race  will  at  last  be- 
come for  ever  holy  and  blessed. 

Resurrec'tion  [Lat.  i-e«?ici-ec^'o,"  rising  again"].  The 
resurrection  is  the  future  general  raising  by  the  power  of 
God  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  doctrine  peculiar- 
ly of  revelation.  Hints  of  it  appear  in  the  Brahmanic 
and  Stoical  theories  of  "returning  cycles,"  the  "great 
year  "  of  Plato,  and  the  Egyptian  mysteries.     It  was  def- 


initely taught  by  the  Zoroastrians.  It  is  implied,  alluded 
to.  or" foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  (Job  xix.  26  (?) ;  Ps. 
xvi.  10 ;  xlix.  15  :  Ixviii.  IS  :  Isa.  xxvi.  ID  ;  Ixvi.  24  ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii. ;  IIos.  xiii.  14;  Dan.  xii.  2).  It  was  believed  by 
most  of  the  later  Jews,  and  appears  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Wisd.  iii.  7  ;  2  .'Mace.  vii.  y.  14.  23.  2«).  It  was  a  formal 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  but  was  disputed  by  the  Saddu- 
cees.  It  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  has  been  accepted  by  all  parts  and 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

As  held  now,  this  doctrine  rests  on  the  incontrovertible 
historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  rose  on 
the  third  day  after  his  death  in  the  body,  which,  though 
changed  as  to  its  mode  of  being,  was  the  identical  body 
which  was  crucified.  He  was  seen  often  in  different  places 
and  circumstances  by  many  witnesses.  The  proofs  of 
Christ's  resurrection  rest  on  his  predictions  and  references 
to  it  as  a  miraculous  attestation  of  his  truthfulness ;  on  the 
testimony  and  assertions  of  the  apostles,  who  had  been  in- 
timate with  him  for  three  years,  who  were  cool-headed,  and 
showed  their  sincerity  by  dying  for  the  truth  of  that  which 
they  asserted  ;  on  the  testimony  of  disciples  and  friends, 
who  were  persons  of  the  highest  character  and  piety  ;  of 
soldiers,  and  indirectly  of  Jews  and  enemies,  who  tried  to 
hush  up  the  facts,  not  to  deny  them.  They  rest  also  on 
the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church,  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ's  pruniise.  the  powers 
given  to  the  apostles,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  impossible  that  in  this 
matter  there  should  have  been  invention,  mistake,  collu- 
sion, self-deception,  or  imposture.  The  fact  is  beyond 
doubt.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  and  promises, 
the  vindication  of  the  past,  Christ's  triumph  over  pain  and 
evil,  the  divine  seal,  the  consummation  and  confirmation 
of  Christ's  work  on  earth,  jiart  of  his  exaltation,  the  in- 
troduction to  his  heavenly  work  and  mediatorial  kingdom. 
The  New  Testament  teaches  that  all  the  dead  are  to  rise 
at  the  last  day  to  judgment — the  good  to  bliss,  the  bad  to 
punishment.  '  It  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
or  from  the  dead,  or  of  the  bodi/  {ai>ii.a.).  not  of  the  jlexli 
{aip(,  euro).  The  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  Church  have 
generally  used  the  grosser  form,  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  The  Gnostics  and  Manieha-ans  rejected  the  jdirase, 
because,  like  the  Oriental  heathen  and  the  Platonists, 
whom  they  resembled  in  a  measure,  they  despised  the  body  ; 
they  taught  a  merely  spiritual  resurrection.  Most  of  the 
Fathers  held  the  gross  view,  against  which  the  early  in- 
fidel attacks  were  directed.  Origen  first  reaflirmed  the 
distinction  between  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
flesh,  between  the  essence  and  the  phenomenal  form.  Au- 
gustine held  at  first  to  the  spiritual  view,  afterward  to  the 
sensuous,  though  not  in  its  grosser  form.  The  .Alexan- 
drian and  Eastern  schools  held  the  si)iritualizing  view— 
the  Western  schools,  the  literal.  The  Reformers  mainly 
returned  toward  Origcn's  interpretation. 

The  doctrine  is  maintained  by  reference  to  Christ's  ris- 
ing— to  the  express  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  (they 
were  fal.se  if  that  was  not  a  fact).  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  human  person  there  is  body  as  well  as  spirit. 
It  has  been  illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  renewal  of 
life  in  seeds  and  plants,  the  seasons,  the  morning,  the 
waxing  moon,  and  the  butterfly,  etc. 

Opponents  of  the  doctrine  have  maintained  that  (1) 
Christ's  body  was  stolen:  (2)  was  resuscitated  from  a 
swoon;  (.3)  the  belief  arose  from  subjective  visions,  or  (4) 
grew  up  as  a  myth,  or  (5)  from  the  determination  of  the 
disciples  not  to  be  disappointed  in  their  projects  or  hopes, 
or  (6)  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews:  or  (7)  it  was  a 
conscious  imposture,  or  (S)  an  allegory  of  the  soul  after 
death,  or  (9)  of  the  regeneration  of  society,  or  (10)  of  the 
rising  from  sin,  or  (11 J  of  the  rising  of  souls  from  Hades 
to  judgment. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  treated  as  the  fountain, 
type,  and  power  of  a  new  life— the  cornerstone  of  the 
Christian  system,  without  which  everything  falls.  It  is 
related  closely  to  every  doctrine,  and  has  always  been  a 
chief  point  of  attack.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
meets  our  desires  and  our  intense  belief  in  our  indestruc- 
tible personality.  It  is  part  of  the  antidote  of  the  fall,  from 
which,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  whole  of  human 
nature  is  to  be  redeemed  and  united  to  Christ.  It  gives 
dignity  to  the  body  which  was  created  by  God,  redeemed 
by"  Christ,  and  is' the  "  temple"  and  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  gives  hope  and  comfort — relief,  in  part,  from 
the  terror  of  death.  It  shows  the  power,  love,  and  truth 
of  God;  fulfils  the  promises  and  prophecies;  confirms  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  assures  us  of  immortality  ; 
shows  that  the  soul  and  body,  united  in  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, will  be  united  in  judgment  and  glory  or  shame.  It 
confirms  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  atonement,  and  is 
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intimately  related  to  justification,  faith,  repentance,  sanc- 
tilication.  and  the  whole  Christian  system.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  <'hristian  weeJt  and  vear. 

The  resurrection  implies  the  continued  identity  of  the 
body— that  the  future  body  is  in  essence  identical  with  the 
present  body,  one  being  the  veiled  germ,  the  other  the 
glorious  development.  Concerning  icleutity,  it  has  been 
taught  that  (t)  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever 
been  in  the  body  are  brought  together  again  ;  (2|  only  the 
particles  present  at  death  ;  (3)  certain  more  enduring  jiarts 
are  preserved,  aa  an  indestructible  corporeal  genu  from 
which  is  made  by  divine  power  an  organ  of  the  soul 
adapted  to  its  higher  condition  ;  (t)  some  of  the 
particles  remain,  however  few;  (o)  there  is  a 
"vital  germ;"  (6|  a  spiritual,  "ethereal,  lumi- 
nous" boily  is  evolved  at  the  moment  of  death; 
(7)  that  the  plastic  formative  princi]de  of  life 
(iiiiiiiin.  pm/i-lir)  is  continually  gathering  and  cast- 
ing off  the  matter  it  needs  for  a  body  wherever  it 
may  be.  The  continuance  of  the  vital  principle 
constitutes  identity,  however  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter may  change,  as  in  a  flowing  stream.  In  the 
case  of  Christ  and  those  alive  at  liis  coming,  the 
body  then  present  supplies  the  material;  in  the 
case  of  the  dead,  the  anima  or  psyche  gathers  in 
matter  as  it  needs  and  makes  the  psychical  body. 
The  fundamental  "form"  or  principle  of  bodily 
organism,  which  here  appropriates  earthly  ma- 
terials, shall  in  the  resurrection  appropriate  high- 
er materials.  (.S)  That  identity  is  in  the  s]iirit 
[vovi],  the  rational,  immortal  principle  which 
shows  itself  in  the  body  which  it  occupies  and 
stamps  with  its  <jwn  ]>ersonality.  Identity  in  an  inorganic 
body — e.  f/.  a  stone — is  in  its  substance  and  form:  in  an 
organic  body,  in  the  whole  organism;  in  a  person  it  resta 
in  the  consciousness. 

The  resurrection  body  is  (1)  spiritual  (nniitn  pufiniiati- 
knn),  as  opposed  to  the  "natural"  {Hinna  pHi/rhihnn) ;  (2) 
is  like  Christ's  body;  (o)  is  glorious,  powerful,  incorrupt- 
ible, immortal. 

The  doctrine,  held  by  some,  of  two  resurrections  at  dif- 
ferent times — one  of  the  right- 
eous, to  which  the  \ew  Tes- 
tament specially  refers,  and 
the  other  of  the  wicked — rests 
on  ( I )  the  declaration  Rev. 
XX.  ii,  6;  (2)  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  resurrection  /Vo/»  the 
doail,"  used  fifty  times,  and 
always  referring  to  the  good; 
the  phrase  "  o/*  the  dead,"  re- 
ferring to  the  bad:  (III  on  the 
New  Testament  distinctions 
cont'crning  the  resurret^tion  of 
the  just  and  unjust,  the  rcsur- 
ret'tion  to  life  or  condemna- 
tion; (4)  the  longing  of  the 
apostle  to  attain  the  first  :  and 
(.">)  on  the  order  giv<'n  1  C'or. 

.W.  '2'.i.  IS.VAC    KiLEV. 

Ilcsurrcction,  Congregation  of  the,  a  society  of 
Hcman  Catholic  priests  founded  in  IHIiii  at  Home  by  Kev. 
.1.  Kajsicwicz,  who  d.  in  1873.  They  have  a  few  missions 
in  thj  U.  .S. 

Itesuscita'tion  [Lat.  renuKitniio],  or  Artificial 
Ilespiration,  consists  in  motiim  of  the  ribs  and  ex- 
ch.iMgc  of  air  ])roiluced  by  external  instead  of  internal  and 
vilal  force.  The  natural  exchange  of  air  in  respiration  is 
efTccteil  by  a  mechanical  process;  ami  when  tlic  muscles 
which  coniluct  it  are  depriveil  of  their  nervous  slimulus  by 
poisoning  of  the  nerve-centres,  that  mechanical  process  can 
be  kept  going  or  bo  recommenced  by  mechanical  means, 
and  thus  life  be  rekindleil  froul  apparent  death,  liy  com- 
jircssion  of  the  ribs  the  chest-cavities  are  diminished,  anil 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  foul  air  is  forced  out  by  the 
mouth.  On  relinquishing  that  compression,  the  ribs  by 
thiir  own  elasticity  bound  back  to  llieir  former  position. 
tlie  .diest-cavities  are  enlarged,  and  Ihe  air  (if  thai  be  the 
surrounding  medium)  is  sucdtcil  in  to  prevent  a  vacuum. 
Whatever  the  method,  it  is  u]ion  this  principle  alone,  with 
tile  observance  of  pro]ier  alternation  and  rhythm,  sucli  an 
exchange  of  air  can  be  ctTeeted  as  to  be  a  substitute  for 
natural  breathing.  Its  use  is  in  suspended  animation  from 
sullocation.  as  in  ilrowning  ami  hanging,  alsn  from  vapi>r 
of  chloroform  or  other  noxious  gases,  in  whic  h.  death  occur- 
ring from  exclusion  of  air,  a  supply  of  air  to  the  lun({9  is 
the  one  remedy. 

The  following  are  the  rules  known  as  the  "  direct  method  " 
for  artificial  respiration,  win.  h  have  been  awarded  ihe  first 
prize  of  the  American  -Medical  .Vssociation.  and  as  pub 


lishcd  by  it.  by  the  Xational  Lifeboat  Institation  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  by  the  Life-Saving  Jioeicty  of  New  York. 
Rule  1.  in  suH'oeatiou  from  other  cauncb  tUuu  drowuiug,  ia 
Bupertluous : 

JtnU  I  (Fig.  1).  To  (Irni,,  off  H'.i/tr  from  Cke.l  nnd 
Sloiniicli. — lii-tiiiiili/  strip  the  patient  to  the  wai«l.  Place 
him  face  downward,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  being  raired 
above  the  level  of  the  mouth  by  a  large,  hard  roll  of  cloth- 
ing  placed  beneath  it  l.-j.  Throw  your  weight  forcibly 
two  or  three  times,  fur  a  moment  or  lw(».  upon  the  palient'i) 
back,  over  roll  of  clothing  ((-],  eo  a«  to  prcia  all  fluidt  in 
the  stomach  out  of  the  mouth. 
Fio.  I. 


Riite  2  (Fig.  2). 
Qniclcfif  turn  the  patient  upon  his  back,  the  roll  of  clothing 
being  so  placed  beneath  as  to  make  the  breast-bone  the 
highest  point  of  the  btidy  (/<|.  Kneel  beside  or  astride 
patient's  hips.  («rasp  front  part  of  Ihe  chest  on  either 
side  <tf  the  pit  of  Ihe  stomach,  resting  your  fingers  ainng 
the  spaces  between  the  short  ribs  (/.).  Ilrace  your  elb«iws 
against  your  sides,  and,  steadily  grasping  and  pressing  for- 
ward and  upward,  throw  your  whole  weight  upon  chest  c 

Fig.  2. 
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and  It,  gradually  increasing  Iho  pressure  while  you  can 
count  iiiir — (TO — ihrer.  Then  •iiililrnli/  let  go  with  a  final 
push,  which  springs  you  back  to  your  first  position.  Kr^i 
erect  upon  your  knee  while  you  can  count  toi<- — tif«»;  thru 
make  pressure  again  as  before,  repealing  Ihe  entire  nii'(o.t.« 
at  first  about  four  or  five  limes  a  luinule.  gradually  iii 
ing  to  about  ten  or  twelve  limes.  I'se  Ihe  same  rPi:o.  .  • . 
as  in  blowing  bellows  and  as  is  seen  in  natural  brciitl-  i..'. 
which  you  jire  iiiiitaling.  If  another  person  lie  pr.-.ni. 
let  him  with  one  hand  (i/l.  by  means  of  a  dry  pieoo  ot  Iuh  o, 
hold  Ihe  lip  of  Ihe  tongue  out  of  one  corner  uf  Ihe  niouib, 
I  and  with  the  iilher  hand  grasp  both  wrists  and  pin  ihciu  I" 
the  ground  above  the  palient's  head. 

Al'irr-trriiimrni.—  \niT    breathing  has  boeome  natural, 
drv'lhe  imlient  briskly.     Wrap  him  in  blankets  onlv    m.  I 
I  let  him  be   kept  perfwtly  <iuiet.      I'roxide  free  rin-o 
of  air.     (live   brandy  and  waler— a  teaspimnful  rtrn   ■ 
minutes  the  first  half  hiuir.  and  aftcrwanl  occasiuoally  a- 
may  seem  expetlieiil. 

(I)  Aii'iil  i(r/oy.     .\  iii'i»i<-nr  may  (um  lh»  acale  for  lif. 
or  for  death.     Dry  ground,  shelter,  sliinulanls,  jlr..  «;  il.i- 
:  inoineni  are  ni>lhing:  artificial  breathinit  is  t>rrrjrlbio.- 
i  is  the  "lie  remedy  ;  all  other  mean*  are  seoondary.     If  ili<- 
I  breathing  has  but  ,i..i  .-rii««./.  a  smart  slap  on  Ihe  face  or 
slomnch  will  somctiines  start  il  again,  and  may  Ix-  i...  I 
inci'leiitally.     i2t  I'revrnt  friends  fnim  erowdlnjt  «• 
I  the  pali.-ni   and  excluding  rurrrnl'  "f  air-    nl—  f- 
tempting  admini"lrBlion  of  any   •' 
is  well  able  to  swallow  ;  ihe  flr.l  p- 

second,  fatal  choking,     i.ll  Avoot   ....,  

Anv  lime  nithin  Iw..  hours  you  may  <><•  on  ilic  »«rjf  fJirvsh- 
Mld'..f  -ii."c-«  willpoit  Ihrrr  bring  any  •irn  --f  It 
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Sylvester's  method,  used  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
is  i\9  follows:  The  body  being  placed  upon  the  back,  with 
the  head  slightly  elevated,  tlie  arms,  grasped  just  above 
the  elbows,  are  carried  outward  and  upward  from  the  chest 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  retained  in  their  position  for 
about  two  seconds.  They  are  then  lowered  and  brought 
closely  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  where  they  are  held  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  as  during 
the  act  of  expiration,  the  effort  being  aided  by  jiressure  ap- 
plied to  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  These 
alternate  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  are  re- 
peated from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  a  minute,  and  are 
performed  with  all  possible  gentleness.  Another  method, 
by  Leroy's  compressor,  is  in  use  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  A  piece  of  flannel  or  muslin  six  feet  by  eight  is 
divided  for  two  and  a  half  feet  from  each  end  into  strips 
two  inches  wide.  The  untorn  centra!  portion  is  placed 
under  the  back  of  the  patient,  the  ends  interlacing  being 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  assistants.  Mouth-to- 
mouth  insufflation,  in  children  especially,  is  easily  prac- 
ticable and  very  useful.  The  most  effective  course  is  by 
lavyngotomy,  an  elastic  tube  and  bellows  to  alternate  com- 
pression with  gentle  but  complete  insufflation. 

The  length  of  time  persons  have  been  under  water,  or 
have  remained  apparently  dead  after  leaving  the  water, 
and  yet  been  resuscitated,  is  uncertain.  The  reported 
time  is  so  remarkably  long  in  some  c:i^es  as  to  justify 
efforts  for  resuscitation  for  at  least  an  hour,  the  patient 
having  breathed  within  half  an  hour  or  perhaps  an  hour. 
In  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London  in  1862,  dogs  after  complete 
submersion  a  minute  and  a  half  never  recovered.  After 
respiratory  acts  had  ceased,  the  heart  continued  to  act 
never  more  than  four  minutes.  In  the  human  subject 
tliese  periods  doubtless  may  be  much  longer,  governed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  continuousness  of  submersion,  the 
rate  of  the  circulation  at  the  last  moment  of  consciousness, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  amount  of  it  which  en- 
ters the  lungs,  etc.  As  thousands  of  human  lives  have 
been  saved  from  apparent  death  by  this  process,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  continue  it  after  hojjc  is  vain  than  by  any  chance  to 
relinquish  it  while  success  might  perhaps  have  been  pos- 
sible. B.  Howard. 

Retaliation.  See  Interxatioxal  Law,  Sujiwary,  by 
Pitns.  T.  D.  WooLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Retene  (CigHis).  a  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  ben- 
zene (Cglls).  discovered  in  LS.37by  Fikentscherand  Tromms- 
dorff,  occurs  in  fossil  pine-stems,  in  peat  and  lignite,  and 
associated  with  fichtelite.  It  is  found  among  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  very  resinous  pine  and  fir 
wood,  and  is  produced  with  other  bodies  when  acetylene  or 
the  product  of  the  distillation  of  rosin  (colophony)  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  extracted  from  fossil 
wood  or  lignite  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  is  purified  by 
solution  in  bisulphirle  of  carbon,  then  in  benzol,  and  in 
combination  with  picric  acid.  The  picrate  is  recrystallized, 
decom])osed  with  ammonia,  and  the  retene  recrystallized 
from  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  semi-solid 
jtroducts  of  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  of  pine-tar. 
[Ztit.  /.  Chem.  [2],  V.  7;.i.)  Retene  appears  in  soft,  shin- 
ing, unctuous  lamina\,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  melts 
at  i*.S°-U9°  C.  It  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
when  melted  gives  off  white  fumes  which  condense  to  a 
woolly  sublimate.  It  boils  at  about  the  boiling-point  of 
mercury,  and  distils  almost  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling  alcohol, 
easily  in  warm  ether,  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  in  benzol, 
and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  cold  it  forms  <lisulphoretic  acid  (H2CieHi6(S03)2). 
It  combines  with  picric  acid,  forming  beautiful  orange- 
yellow  needles.  By  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potassa 
and  6ul]>huric  acid  it  yields  dioxyretistene  (C16H14O2),  a 
brick-red  powder,  acetic  acid  and  phthalic  anhydride. 
(See  Watts's  Dlvt.  and  Sttppl.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Reten'tion  [Lat.  retentio'\  of  Urine,  a  condition  in 
which  the  urine  cannot  be  evacuated  from  the  bladder  at 
ail,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  the  former  being  known 
as  complete,  the  latter  as  incomplete,  retention.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  snpftressinn,  in  which  the  urine 
has  not  been  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  consequently 
the  bladder  is  empty.  The  symptoms  consist  of  a  great 
and  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  partial  or  complete 
inability  to  so:  this  is  accompanied  by  repeated  straining 
efforts  and  violent  pain,  and  extreme  distress  and  restless- 
ness;  the  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  expression,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  and  the  skin  dry.  The  bladder  is  more  or 
less  distended  according  to  the  protraction  of  the  trouble, 
and  its  position  may  be  ascertained  by  percussion  above 
the  pubes.  If  this  condition  is  not  speedily  relieved,  it 
results  in  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract 


and  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  into  the 
surrounding  parts.  Here  the  urine  acts  as  a  foreign  body, 
and  causes  an  inflammation  which  soon  terminates  fatally. 

As  the  treatment  of  this  condition  varies  with  its  cause, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  them  together.  The  causes  are 
numerous,  and  may  be  classified  as  those  due  to — (a)  me- 
chanical obstruction;  (6)  paralysis  of  bladder,  partial  or 
complete;  (c)  hysteria;  (c/)  miasm.  The  agents  mechan- 
ically obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  are  numerous.  Organic 
stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  very  common  one,  but  it  causes 
complete  retention  only  when,  after  exposure  of  some  kind 
or  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  or  sexual  excite- 
ment, there  is  congestion  or  spasm  added  to  it,  and  the 
urethral  canal  thus  made  impervious.  The  attempt  should 
here  be  made  to  use  a  small  catheter,  but  if  this  cannot  bo 
done,  the  warm  bath,  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the 
administration  of  ether  or  chloroform  should  bo  super- 
added. Should  these  means  fail,  the  only  resource  left  is 
to  "tap"  the  bladder,  either  through  the  rectum  or  above' 
the  pubes.  This  is  done  at  the  present  time  by  means  of 
the  aspirator.  The  relief,  however,  is  only  temporary  ;  the 
stricture  still  remains,  and  some  operation  must  be  resorted 
to  for  its  relief.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscle  sur- 
rounding the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  urethra  sometimes  exists  as  a  cause  of  retention; 
when  such  is  the  ease,  the  warm  bath,  purgatives,  opium, 
and  chloroform  are  the  remedial  agents.  Inflammation 
along  the  urethral  canal  (gonorrhcea)  often  has  retenti<m 
of  urine  as  a  complication.  Here  it  is  caused  by  an  in- 
tensely-congested and  swollen  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
same  treatment  as  for  muscular  spasm  may  be  adopteil. 
Amongst  the  other  mechanical  causes  the  most  important 
are — (a)  a  small  calculus  impacted  in  the  urethra;  (A) 
small  tumor  in  the  urethra;  (r)  clotted  blood  in  the 
urethra  or  bladder;  (d)  foreign  bodies,  as  pieces  of  bou- 
gies, catheters,  etc.,  in  the  urethra;  (e)  tumors  of  any 
kind,  external  to  the  urethra,  which  press  upon  it.  This 
last  cause  operates  quite  frequently,  and  it  embraces  all 
those  cases  of  retention  due  to  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  inflammation  or  acute  congestion  of  the  pros- 
tate, abscesses  in  the  perineum,  pressure  of  a  loaded  rec- 
tum, a  displaced  uterus,  the  head  of  the  child  during  labor, 
or  a  pelvic  tumor  of  any  kind  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  treatment  should  always  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  and  where  this  requires  any  great  amount  of 
time,  we  have  the  catheter  and  aspirator  as  j^alliativo 
means.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  causing  retention,  may 
be  due  to  voluntary  retention  repeated  and  long  kept  up, 
apoplexy,  injury  to  the  spine,  acute  over-distension  of  the 
organ,  shocks  to  the  system  from  eaj)ital  operations,  and  in 
certain  high  fevers,  as  typhoid,  typhus,  etc.  The  treatment 
in  all  these  cases  should  be  by  the  catiicter.  Hysterical 
retention  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and  depends  wholly 
upon  the  volition  of  the  patient.  (See  Hysteria. )  Gross 
mentions  a  form  of  retention  which  is  periodical  in  its 
nature,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  malarial  influences,  and 
accordingly  adopts  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  diseases, 
as  quinine,  etc. 

Edward  J.  Bermingham.   Revised  by  AVillard  Parker. 

Rethel',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  on 
the  Aisne,  is  an  old  city,  but  well  built  and  handsome.  an<l 
carries  on  a  large  trade  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
flannels,  merinocs.  and  other  woollen  fabrics.     P.  7;ii2. 

Re'thel  (Altred),  b.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1816; 
studied  at  DUsscldorf  under  Schadow,  and  at  Frankfort 
under  Vcitt ;  visited  Italy  in  1SI4-45 ;  painted  after  his 
return  the  four  great  frescoes  from  the  history  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  city  hall  of  his  native  city,  and  produced 
several  grand  and  very  interesting  designs — Httimihal 
vrosuhifj  the  Alps,  Dance  of  Death,  etc. — but  became  insane 
in  1852.     B.  at  Biisseldorf  Dec.  1,  ISftO. 

Retina*     See  Eye  and  Histology. 

Retort'  [Lat.  retortiis.  "thrown  or  twisted  back"],  a 
chemical  apparatus  originally  made  of  glass,  and  made  by 
taking  a  globular  or  spheroidal  vessel  with  a  long  tubular 
neck,  and  bending  this  neck,  close  to  the  spheroid,  over  to 
an  obtuse  angle;  hence  the  name.  Retorts  are  plain  or 
tubulated,  the  latter  being  perforated  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  bend,  and  a  glass  neck  fused  fast,  through  which  a 
tube  may  be  introduced,  and  solid  or  liquid  substances  put 
in.  and  which  may  be  closed  with  a  stopper.  The  term  is 
applied  likewise  in  modern  usage  to  almost  any  apparatus 
in  which  «o//f/  substances,  such  as  coal,  wood,  bones,  etc. 
are  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  ;  for  example,  gas- 
retorts.  H.  Wurtz. 

Retrosrrada'tion  [Lat.  retro,  "back,"  firnd't,  to 
"step"],  in  astronomv.  an  apparent  or  real  motion  of  a 
celestial  object  from  E.  to  W.,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  in  the  heavens.  Motion  from  W.  to  E.  is  called 
direct.     The  motion  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
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is  direct,  but  that  of  some  of  the  comets  is  retrograde.  I 
The  jilunets,  however,  seem  at  times  to  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  their  ve- 
locities in  their  orbits  (litter  from  that  of  the  earth.     The 
inferior  ])lancts  move  more  rapidly  than  the  earth,  and  the 
superior   Icis  rapidly.      It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
ferior planets  have  a  motir»n   apparently  retrograde  for 
some  time  before  and  some  time  after  their  inferior  con-  ' 
junctions.     The  apparent  motion  of  the  superior  planets  i 
is  retrograde  for  some  time  before  and  some  time  after 
their  oppositions.     Between  the  ])eriods  of  direct  antl  re-  ' 
trograde  motion  there  are  times  when  these  bodies  arc  ap-  | 
parently  stationary,  but  the  stations  arc  (jf  brief  duration. 
The  mean  periods  of  rctrogradation  arc — for  Mercury,  22 
(lays:  for  Venus,  42:  for  Mars,  7;J :  for  .Jupiter,  120:  for 
.Saturn,  140;  for  Uranus,  152j  for  Neptune,  15SA. 

F.  A.  P.  B.VRNAHD. 

Retrospec'tive  [Lat.  rclroapico-e,  "to  look  back"] 
Ijaws.  Those  statutes  which  relate  back  in  time,  and  affect 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  conditions,  relations,  or  circum-  j 
stances  which  lie  in  the  past,  and  have  become  established- 
prior  to  their  passage,  are  termed  "  retrospective"  or  '*  re- 
tro-active." They  are  so  plainly  opj)oscd  to  justice  and 
equity  that  in  determining  the  general  principles  by  which 
all  legislation  is  to  be  construeil  the  courts  have  tirmly  cs-  i 
tablished  the  doctrine  that  all  statutes  shall  be  presumed  to 
act  prospectively  only,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  retro-  ' 
spective  unless  their  clear  and  imperative  intention,  derived 
from  their  express  terms,  forbids  such  an  interpret:ition. 
Retrospective  laws,  as  a  class,  are  not  generally  prohibitel  j 
by  the  State  constitutions,  nor  are  they  by  the  C((nstitution  | 
of  the  U.  S.,  although  in  the  organic  law  of  Vermont  and 
of  one  or  two  other  commonwealths  there  is  a  provision 
forbidiling  such  legisl.ation.  One  species  of  retrospective 
laws,  those  which  are  criminal  or  penal  in  their  nature,  ami 
are  technically  termed  ex  post  fuct't^  are  interdicted  by  all 
the  American  constitutions.  (Sec  Ex  Post  F.vcto.)  If  a 
retrospective  statute  should  interfere  with  vested  rights  of 
property  or  of  personal  security,  or  should  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts  already  made,  it  would  be  void  by  the 
operation  of  other  constitutional  provisions,  which  declare 
that  no  person  shall  bedcpriveil  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  no  State  shall  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  j 

John  Xortom  Pomeroi'.       | 

Return'  [Fr.  reloiinirr],  in  law,  is  a  highly  technical 
term,  ami  signifies  the  sending  back  of  a  writ  or  other  ])ro- 
cess  to  the  court  from  which  it  issued  by  the  officer  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  according  to  the  command  contained  in 
the  instrument  itself.  It  actually  consists  of  a  written 
account  or  history  of  what  he  has  done  in  o.vecuting  the 
process,  made  and  signed  by  such  officer,  endorsed  upon  or 
attached  to  it.  and  filed  with  it  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court.  In  the  conirnon-I:iw  pr;Lctico  there  were  gen- 
erally certain  fixed  days  on  which  the  ordinary  writs  were 
to  be  returned,  but  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  most  of  the  American  States. 

John  Noiitos  Pomkrov. 

Rctz,  de  (Gir.i.Es  ni-:  Lwai,),  Seii:nei:r.  generally 
called  Marshal  Retz,  b.  in  14UI  at  .Vlachecoul,  depart- 
ment of  Loire- IntV-rieure.  France;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  of  t'harles  VII.:  fought  at  the  side  of  the  Maid 
of  Orlciins;  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  but  retired 
subsequently  from  ](ublic  life  to  his  castle  of  Uetz.  Im- 
plicated in  a  process  with  the  duke  of  B.-etagnc,  the  pro- 
cedure disclosed  the  mist  hideous  crimes  coinmittcd  by 
him  in  his  castles.  During  14  years  he  had  enticed  several 
hundred  children  into  his  c:istlo  and  sacrificed  them  to  his 
lust  and  superstition,  he  being  addicted  to  magic  and  ii 
worshipper  of  Satun.  He  was  strangled  and  burnt  in 
14  lU:  surnamcd  In  llnrbc  Ulcu.     (See  Ui.uE  liEAUn.) 

Rctz,  de  (.fi:AN  Fuvsrois  Paul  pr  (lONnil.  rAnniXAi., 
b.  at  .Montmirail.  France,  in  Hill :  educ;itcd  for  the  Church, 
though  against  his  will,  and  led  as  a  young  abbC'  a  very 
improper  life.  His  brilliant  gifts  nevertheless  enabled  him 
to  advance  in  his  ecclesiastical  career.  In  WWW  he  took 
the  degree  of  0.  I),  at  the  Sorbonnc.  and  was  appointed 
coadjutor  tit  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Henri  de  (ion-li.  Ho 
now  began  to  preach,  aii'l  soon  became  exceedingly  pitpular 
among  the  Parisians.  In  the  embroilments  <d'  the  Frondo 
he  appeared  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  against 
Mazarin  and  the  queen,  and  exercised  great  influence  by 
his  elor|uencc  and  audacity,  liut  ho  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  reckless,  without  any  fixed  purpose.  In  liioO  he 
allied  iiimsclf  with  the  court,  gained  a  cardinal's  hat.  ami 
commenced  to  intrigue  against  the  opposite  camp.  He  had 
forfeited  all  confidence,  however,  and  in  lli.ri.  Ma.oirin 
ordered  his  arrest.  He  was  imprisoned  first  in  Vincennei. 
then  at  .Nantes,  but  escaned  and  fled  to  Spain,  afterward 
to  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Muznrin  ho  WM  porinittod  to 
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return  to  France  in  KtSl,  on  condition  that  ho  rhould  ^ive 
up  his  claims  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris.  He  received 
the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  here  he  lived  in  great  rplendur 
and  gaycly,  but  without  participating  in  public  life,  uciu- 
pied  with  studies  and  the  payment  of  bin  enormous  debif. 
D.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  IliT'.l.  His  ilemuirca  were  firet  pub. 
lished  at  Nancy  in  1717:  the  most  comploto  edition  i«  that 
by  .\iinc-('hampollion  (4  vols.,  Paris,  18iaj. 

Retzscli  (.MoniTzK  b.  at  Dresden  Dec.  ».  1779:  ftudied 
at  the  .Vcademy  of  .\rl  in  liis  native  city  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  in  l'>2  I.  I).  .June  11,  IS.>7.  lie  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  miniature  portrait  painter,  but  hit 
most  celebrated  works  are  his  illustralioni  to  tiucihe, 
Schiller,  Fouqui*'.  and  others,  which  wore  reproduced  both 
in  Fngtand  and  France. 

Rcuclilin' I  Hellenized  Cai'XIo>.  Moiiann).  b.  at  Pforz- 
heim, liaden,  (iermany.  Dec.  2s.  14JJ:  educated  in  the 
chapel  of  the  margrave  of  liaden.  and  followed  in  1473  the 
young  margrave  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  com- 
menced his  studies  in  (Jrcek.  During  two  years*  residence 
at  Bale  he  wrote  and  published  his  I,Btin  dictionary.  Itrrri- 

loqilHH    eirc    Jflrtionarhitii,   iiiitijulftt     I'ocrf    Lulintlf    hrrriirr 

fxpUvitiin  ;  and  during  a  second  vii-il  to  France  in  117^  he 
studied  law  at  Orle;ins.  In  14HI  ho  lectured  on  jurispru- 
dence and  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Tiibingcn.  re- 
ceived the  title  of  imperial  councillor  from  the  emperor, 
and  lived  subsequently  for  several  years  at  the  court  of 
the  elector  palatine,  Philip,  at  Heidelberg.  To  this  period 
belong  his  first  studies  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  bis 
satirical  comedy,  Serf/Inn,  aire  Cnpilit  Cii/tut,  which  wa" 
mu(di  read,  and  whose  satire  against  the  clergy  was  heart- 
ily enj(iyed.  In  1 19S  he  went  to  Kome.  bis  patron,  the 
elector  palatine,  having  fallen  under  the  pupal  ban.  and  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  absolution.  .Alter  bin  return 
he  was  aiipointcil  president  of  the  Suabian  confederate 
tribunal,  out  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  continue  hi^ 
studies  of  Hebrew,  the  results  of  which  were  bis  UtuHmrtitn 

Hcbruicn  (IjUfil,  Dr  Aitr  CiilibnlUlica  Lihri  III.,  and  /A 
Accrntihu<i  ct    Ortlint/nijthi't    /frbriritriiiH   Librt   ///.  (l.'ilS   . 

By  these  works  he  actually  initiated  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  important  for  a  full  and  comprehensive  eon 
ception  of  the  liible:  and  he  exercised  a  similar  slimulal 
ing  influence  by  his  handbooks,  editions,  and  personal  e\ 
erticms  in  the  study  in  ticrnniny  of  Latin  and  tlreek  :  that 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  known  aa   lota.'i'm 
originated   with   hiin.      liut  he  was  too  liberal  to  t        i 
clashing  against  the  prejudices  of  his  age.     .\ron>-        : 
.lew.Jidmnn  Pfcflerkorn.  pr<niosed  in  I  jlo  that  all  IL  '  :    .i 
books,  with  the  exception  ol  the  liible,  should  be  burnt. 
The   Dominicans  were  in  raptures  over  the  priipo'iti"n  : 
the  Inquisition  immediately  recognited  it  as  a  new  «• 
of    persecution ;    the    emperor   acquiesced.       .Meai. 
Ucuchlin  remonstrated,  the  emperor  withdrew  his  e.-i.  -;-:. 
and    the    Inquisition    and    the   monks   flew  into   a   fury. 
Ucuchlin  published  Siir,-i,lumOci\lnie(.\utjr„ii<ir,irl)J  liI2l 
and    Dr/cmio   cmitra    Coliiiiniiiil-irri   (I6l;il.    while    Ulrich 
von  Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingen  kept  guard  over  hi- 
personal  safely.     In  lolS  appeared  the  first  part  of  /i... 
(o/ir  W-»ciironini    fi>oriii/i.  and  when  the  IleformaliMn  ■      n 
after  broke  out  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Cniboli.-  .  :•    .: . 
was  attracted   elsewhere.      With    Luther.   Itcuchlin  fell   n 
deep  sympathy,  but  ho  declined  an  invilalii.n  lo  come  !-■ 

Wittenberg,  sending  in  bis  stead  -Melan.'  '' ■"■>  "  "  " 

tained  his  conneclicm  with  the  Roman  ' 

the  last.     In  li20  be  was  appointed  prot. 

but  when  the jilague  broke  out  in  this  ,iii  L. 

lo  retire  to  Tiibingcn.  hut  d.  at  Stuttgart  .L. 

His  AiV,  was  written  by  Ochres  (ISli), -Mc^i-.;.-..   ,.   --  . 

and  (icigcr  (1S7J). 

Rcill'illR  ((U:oR<!Kl,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Dnrm'tadt.  nrrmanr 
Nov.  II.  ISI'J;  studied  medicine  in  ■ 
sen.  where  he  graduated  with  the  I 

himself  as  a  specialist  to  di-eaM- ,.   .  ..    

ing   under    Pnifs.   Aril,  .larger,  nu  I    P 

lirUfe  in  Herlin.  Wcekcr  and    l.irlr.  i   I. 

cepted  in  lsrt7  the  position  of  6r-i 

piUil  at  Wiesbaden,  which  after  • 

lake  charge  of  lli 

In  Ifi'i'.*  he  wa' 

University  of  l!.i 

lo  the  literature  ol  bi»  ppwiallu-..  1  ai  l  t.  i  ■  ■ 

Rc'lis,  town  of  Spain,  pnivlnee  nf  T«rrmf>ii>«.  ha-  I  > 
1  Bpinning  and  «■                                ■     '   ' 
I  tares  of  silk,  ri 
cinily  is  very  ro  1 •■■ ' 

RrUHS,  two  small  principalitie*  of  lir 
to  an  cider  and  younger  line  of  the  fm 
consi-lioi:  "f  several  separate  trrt  • 
Prussia,  .•^iizonv.  and  Bavaria.     Tl- 
lioc,  RottM-Oroilz.  comprise  an  .>      ■ 


.Mill.' 
Ill  P 


,  I 


maniil.!'- 
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45.094  inhabitants;  and  those  of  the  younger  line,  Reu33-  1 
Schlcitz.  297  sq.  m.,  with  Sll.o:'>2  inhabitants. 

lleuss,  a  ri\'er  of  Switzerland,  rises  in  Jhe  canton  of 
Uri,  near  St.  Gotthardt.  descends  in  its  upper  course  4500 
feet  through  a  series  of  wild  cataracts  and  magnificent 
cascades,  enters  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Lucerne,  issues 
from  the  northern  end  as  a  clear,  deep-green,  navigable 
stream,  and  joins  the  Aar  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  at  Win- 
disch,  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles. 

Reuss  (Kdouard  Ouillaume  Eukese),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Strasbourg  (then  a  part  of)  France.  July  18. 1804;  educa- 
ti-1  at  the  "seminary  of  his  native  city  ;  studied  theology  at 
(iilttingen  under  Eichhorn,  Oriental  philology  at  Ilalle 
under  (Jcsenius.  and  pursued  the  latter  branch  at  Paris 
under  Silvestre  de  Sacy  ;  taught  biljlical  criticism  and  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  theological  school  of  Strasbourg 
1S29-34;  became  extraordinary  professor  there  lS:iO,  and 
ordinary  (regular)  professor  1838;  declined  a  call  to  tho 
University  of  .Jena;  published  (in  German)  a  Hixlon/  of 
the.  Booh' of  the  Xeio  Testament  (MaWe,  1842;  4th  ed.  1804), 
Hiatoiie  de  In  Tliiolor/le  chretieime  an  Siiele  a/iostoli'r/ue 
(2  vols..  Strasbnurg,  1852;  3d  ed.  1804;  English  tran,sla- 
tion  Edinburgh.  1872),  Histoire  dn  Cnnon  dea  Saintes  Ecri- 
inrei  dona  rR/Use  ehretleime  ( 1863),  and  has  prepared  a  new 
French  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  several  parts  of 
which  have  ajipcared.  Prof.  Reuss  has  edited  for  many 
years  a  German  review  which  appears  at  Jena  {Beitriirie. 
etc.),  has  contributed  largely  to  Colani's  Keruc  de  Theolo- 
f/ie,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  theologians  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  He 
continues  to  reside  at  Str.asbourg  since  its  annexation  to 
Germany,  which  measure  he  energetically  condemned. 

Reii'ter  (Fritz),  b.  at  Stavenhagen.  Meeklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Xov.  7,  1810;  studied  law  at  Weimar  and  Jena, 
but  was  arrested  in  Prussia  in  1834  for  political  agitation 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  thirty  years,  but  in  1840  ho  was  pardoned 
and  restored  to  liberty.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  his  poems  "and  novels  (12  vols.),  written  in  the 
Low  German  dialect,  are  distinguished  by  freshness, 
humor,  and  plastical  power,  and  were  received  with  great 
applause.  He  settled  first  at  Trepton  in  Pomerania,  after- 
ward at  Eisenach,  where  he  d.  July  12.  1874. 

Reut'lingen,  an  old  bat  well-built  and  handsome 
town  of  Wiirtemberg.  is  situated  on  the  Echatz,  in  a  fer- 
tile district  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  carries  on  a 
lively  tr.adc  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
lineii  fabrics,  hosiery,  leither,  and  cutlery.     P.  14,237. 

Rev'al,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Es- 
thonia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  has  a 
good  harbor  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  was  formerly  a 
port  of  great  commercial  consequence,  but  of  late  its  trade 
has  n-reatlv  declined,  being  absorbed  by  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Riga.     P.  27,325. 

Revaleii'ta  .-Vrab'ica,  a  dealer's  name  for  a  dietetic 
preparation  highly  vaunted  for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is 
simply  the  meal  of  lentils,  and  its  name  recalent-t  is  an 
imperfect  anagram  of  Erriim  lens,  the  botanical  name  of 
the  lentil-)dant.  In  reality,  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  much 
more  suitable  food  for  a  well  ])erson  than  an  invalid. 
Reveille,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ark.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  882. 
Reve!',  town  of  France,  department  of  llaute-Garonne, 
manufactures  woollens,  oil,  liqueurs,  and  earthenware. 
P.  5386. 

Revela'tion.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, "  rev- 
elation "  means  the  religion  of  Israel  .and  of  the  Church  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Greek  books  of  the  New.  This  religion  bears  the  name 
of  revelation  because  its  God  has  directly  interfered  in  the 
history  of  mankind  by  apparitions  and  the  incarnation  of 
his  Son,  by  visions  .and  inspir.ation,  and  by  miracles  which 
he  has  cither  wrought  himself  or  given  his  servants  to  work. 
The  scver.al  aims  of  these  difl'erent  modes  of  revelation  arc 

(1)  to  render  faith  in  the  invisible  God  vivid  and  firm  in 

the  heart:  (2)  to  teach  the  truth  to  fallen  humanity,  which 
is  incapable  by  itself  of  discovering  it;  (3)  to  guide  man- 
kind in  its  advance  toward  the  goal  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  it ;  and  (4)  to  deliver  us  from  our  spiritual  bond- 
age by  taking  awav  our  sins  and  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil  (1  John  iii.  5-8). 

There  can  be  no  revelation  of  God  to  the  m.aterialist  who 
denies  him.  or  to  the  pantheist  who  confounds  him  with  the 
world,  or  to  the  deist  who  makes  him  the  slave  of  his  own 
laws,  the  great  drone  of  the  universe,  the  great  mute  of  the 
heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
true  God,  the  living  and  personal  God,  the  God  infinite  m 
power  as  in  wisdom  and  love,  the  God  divinely  free,  can 
reveal  himself  to  his  creatures  whenever  he  chooses.  "  This 
question  "  (to  use  an  expression  of  J.  J.  Rousseau), "  when 


seriously  treated,  would  be  impious  if  it  were  not  absurd. 
But  to  )iunish  him  who  should  answer  it  in  the  negative 
wouUl  he  to  do  him  too  much  honor  ;  it  would  suffice  to  lock 
him  up."     If  the  God  of  the  theist  reveals  himself  when- 
ever he  pleases,  the  Christian  God  docs  so  in  virtue  of  his 
very  essence.     According  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  which  transfer  us  into  a  world  of  mys- 
teries whose  very  existence  reason  alone  would  never  have 
suspected,  God,  "in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  the  Father, 
who  dwelleth  "  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  and  whom  even  the  archangels  them- 
selves cannot  behold,  has  irith  him  (John  i.  1)  two  beings, 
equal  to  him.  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  through  whom  he  re- 
veals himself  eternally  to  the  universe.     Revelation  is  thus 
the  norm.al  mode  of  his  activity.     The  Son  is  his  objective 
and  sensible  revelation,  his  other  self,  the  express  imago 
of  his  person   (Hcb.  i.  3).  his  visible  jiicture.  his  Word. 
Through  him  he  spoke  to  nature  in  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation." Through  him  he  speaks  and  shows  himself  in  the 
heavens  to  the  angels  eternally — on  earth  to  mankind  at 
rare  intervals  until  the  time  shall  come  whose  light  are 
God  and  the  Lamb  eternally  (Rev.  xxi.  23).     The  subjec- 
tive   revelation  of  the   Father  is  the  Sjiirit,  the  God  by 
whom  God  explains  to  his  creatures  internally  the  words 
of  his  Son,  and  communicates  to  them  substantially  his 
'■divine  nature"  (2  Pet.  i.  4).     Thus,  the  Spirit  unites  to 
the  Father,  and  makes  re-enter  into  his  bosom  the  creatures 
which  the  Father  made  issue  forth  from  thence  through  the 
Son;  he  is  the  final  synthesis  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
I.  This  double  revelation  of  God,  objective  and  subject- 
ive, is  necessary  to  man  in  his  normal  state  before  the  Fall. 
Without  it  his  faith  would  have  been  wavering  and  incom- 
plete.    A  few  words  concerning  the  fundamental  structure 
of  human  nature  will  justify  this  .assertion.     The  physical 
and  moral   life  of  man  is  circumscribed  by  these  three 
terms :  the  Ego.  or  the  organs  of  the  body  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  the  non-Ego,  or  the  world  in  which  man 


ives;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  non-Ego  by  the  Ego. 
Thus,  in  the  domain  of  physical  life  there  is  an  organ  of 
digestion  within,  materials  of  nutrition  without,  and  finally 
the  process  of  assimilation.     In  the  field  of  the  affections 
there  is  a  heart  with  a  craving  for  love,  beings  capable  of 
being  loved,  and  finallv  the  feeling  of  love  by  which  the 
hesirt  gives  itself  to  another  heart,  takes  that  heart  up  into 
itself  and  becomes  one  with  it.     In  practical  life  there  is 
on  the  one  side  a  will  seeking  an  object  on  which  to  exer- 
cise  itself:  on  the  other,  nature  and  human  society  meeting 
this  desire  of  activity  :  and  finally,  the  labor  by  which  the 
non-Ego  is  appropriated  and  transformed.     In  the  same 
manner  also  the  intellectual  life  of  man  remains  incom- 
plete until  a  thorough  assimilation  is  added  to  its  deduction 
and  induction.     It  is  not  enough  to  deduct,  like  the  spider, 
from  the  depths  of  one's  own  being  the  light  and  fragile 
tissues  of  abstract  truth,  or  to  accumulate,  like  the  ant.  by 
induction,  an  immense  quantity  of  facts;  man  must,  like 
the  bee,  transform  his  booty  into  his  own  substance,  com- 
prehend the  external,  concrete  facts  bv  the  aid  of  his  innate 
ideas,  and  taste  that  mysterious  joy  which  is  engendered 
in  the  human  soul  by  the  wedding  of  the  Ego  to  the  non- 
Eo-o— that  is,  by  the  discovery  of  the  essence  of  things, 
of'their  laws,  their  final  causes,  their  system,  their  hi.story. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  s.ame  in  our  religious  life.     From 
our  instinctive  need  of  a  God,  from  our  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute   from  our  aspirations  toward  the  infinite,  from  our 
imperious  demand  for  unity,  from  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
order  two  or  three  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  can  be  deduced.     But  such  a  deduction  gives  us  only 
the  logical  Evidence  of  the  fact ;  of  its  reality  it  can  tell 
us  nothin".     Leverrier  demonstrated  by  his  mathematical 
calculations  the  existence  of  the  planet  Xcptune,  but  it  did 
not  enter  the  rank  of  actual  facts  until  the  telescope  showed 
it  o-litteriuf  in  the  i>lace  which  had  been  assigned  to  it. 
Induction  Sniy— that  is.  the  senses,  the  direct  observation, 
and  the  historical  testimony— gives  certainty.     Thus,  it 
was  necessary  that  God  should  reveal  hynself  to  men  (as 
he  does  to  the  angels)  through  his  Son,  and  make  hmiself 
seen  and  heard  among  them,  in  order  that  there  should  re- 
main no  doubt  in  their  hearts  of  his  existence,  nature,  and 
perfection.     Nevertheless,  the  example  of  the  Israelites  at 
Sinai  shows  us  that  man  can  hear  with  unspeakable  awe 
the  Eternal  promulgating  his  holy  laws,  and  yet  entertain 
profanity,  rebellion,  and  i.lolatry  in  his  heart.     Induction 
with  its" certainty  is  not  sufficient,  either.     Assimilation 
alone,  which  here"  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  lull 
understanding  of  the  divine  revelations,  unshakable  con- 
viction, and  that  living  faith  which  initiates  the  soul  into 
the  life  of  prayer,  holiness,  hope,  and  love. 
'       II.  To  this  "proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  drawn 
from  the  fundamental  nature  of  man,  must  be  added  an- 
other furnished  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  state  after  the 
Fall      Sin  has  so  enslaved  the  spirit  under  the  flesh,  and 
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so  degraded  and  blinded  it,  that,  like  a  compass  out  of  i 
order,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  gu'de  to  man  in  his  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  whole  human  race,  a  forlorn  traveller  6ur- 
rnundeil  with  the  hallucinations  of  a  (liseascd  brain,  de- 
nieil  the  true  God  in  order  to  adore  niyriails  of  imaginary 
beings,  which,  on  account  of  their  mischiefs  and  crimes, 
deserved  better  to  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner : 
and  at  last,  when  reason,  tired  out  by  so  many  impious  and 
absurd  myths,  untdiaste  festivals,  human  sacrifices  which 
were  nothing  but  mere  murders,  eudeavored  to  find  tiieir 
way  back  to  truth,  wise  men  arrived  at  the  most  differ- 
ent results,  which  contradicted  imtl  destroyed  each  other. 
The  last  word  of  this  immense  labor  of  the  i)hilosopher8 
was — in  India,  Booddhism  or  the  atheistic  morality  of 
charity:  in  Greece,  the  atheistic  morality  of  the  haughty 
and  egotistical  .Stoics  and  the  mean  materialism  of  Epi- 
curus:  in  Home,  the  skepticism  of  Cicero;  and  in  our 
days  in  th"e  West,  the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comto,  which 
declares  all  that  surpasses  observation  by  the  senses 
is  inaccessible  to  reason.  Thus  reduced  to  his  own  re- 
sources, the  fallen  man  ignores  or  d  >ubts  or  denies  God 
and  his  glory,  no  less  than  the  soul  and  its  future  destiny, 
and  with  his  best  will  he  cannot  possibly  find  the  true 
God,  or  at  least  not  acquire  the  certainty  of  having  found 
him.  Created  by  God  in  his  image  and  called  to  become 
holv  like  him.  our  deeds,  good  or  bad,  draw  down  on  us  an 
exact  remuneration  from  his  justice,  which  is  infinite,  like 
his  power  and  his  love.  Thus,  in  the  dark  night  which  j 
our  corrupted  heart  and  bewildered  reason  have  pr<nlueed 
in  us  we  feel  persuaded  that,  since  we  have  no  master  in 
heaven,  but  have  sprung  from  earth  like  a  plant  or  were 
sired  bv  an  ape.  we  can  give  to  ourselves  such  laws  as  we 
please;  that  since  we  are  nothing  but  matter,  our  liberty 
is  an  illusion  and  our  moral  responsibility  a  bad  ilream  ; 
and  in  this  manner  we  spend  our  whole  life  in  aggravat- 
ing the  frightful  sentence  of  condemnation  which  one  day 
the  divine  justice  will  certainly  pronounce  over  us.  But 
God,  who  is  love,  has  had  pity  on  the  human  race.  Liber- 
ating our  spirit  from  the  slavery  of  the  flesh,  and  leading 
us  back  to  the  road  of  holiness,  he  complete  1  the  primitive 
revelations  to  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  jirophets  by  .Fesus 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  the  course  i>f  time  ho  col- 
lected all  these  revelations  into  an  inspired  book  in  which 
all  nations  and  .all  individuiils  can  find  those  religious  and 
moral  truths  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  In  this 
book  are  laid  down  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  the 
philosophers  have  put  in  vain  t  i  themselves  concerning 
(Jo  I.  man,  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  future  destiny 
of  the  world.  There  is  the  source  from  which  we  can  draw 
truth  unmixed  with  error.  There  is  the  rock,  not  t )  bo 
shaken,  on  wliich  we  can  raise  the  building  of  our  life, 
spiritual  and  practical. 

III.  We  mentioned  above  the  primitive  revelations. 
Indeed,  since  the  life  of  man  is  faith,  and  since  faith  is  in- 
complete without  revelation.  God  must  have  shown  him- 
self'ami  spoken  to  the  first  man  before  the  Fall  and  in  the 
very  moment  of  the  Crcaticm  as  Moses  records  it  in  ch.  ii. 
of  Genesis.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  Adan\ 
received  from  God  the  a]iocalyptio  vision  of  the  six  days, 
which  has  been  prcservcil  in  its  authentic  form  on  tho  first 
page  of  our  sacreil  books,  and  of  which  remnants  are  found 
in  The  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  and  with  all  races 
an  I  tribes,  s;vvage  as  well  as  civiiizeJ.  Kverything  seems 
to  in  licate  that  this  revelation  was  the  foundation  nl  the 
primitive  religion,  as  the  Deluge  was  tho  foundation  of 
the  religion  of  the  Noachides.  the  miracles  of  the  Kxodus 
and  .Sinai  the  fiundation  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  the 
expiatory  death  and  resurrection  of  the  incarnated  Word 
the  fiundatitin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  vision  of  the  six  days  God  mailo  himself  known 
to  humanity  as  the  God  of  progress  interfering  in  the  his- 
tory of  terrestrial  nature  by  physical  miracles,  and  reveal- 
'  himself  from   epocdl  t  >  epocdi   by  creative  words.      Mo 
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be-'iiis  with  chaos  and  ends  with  man,  who  was  tho  lirst 
in  his  idea,  though  the  last  in  reality.  Ho  lit  the  light  in 
]irimordial  darkness;  separated  the  luminous  and  solar 
substances  from  the  opaque  and  planetary  ;  dclached  from 
these  the  materials  which  coiislitute  our  globe:  and  pre- 
cipitated the  waters  of  ihc  universal  .sea  into  ileop  basins 
whence  arose  the  lanil.  Into  this  realm  "f  the  minerals 
where  reigned  the  mechanical  and  chemical  force",  his  w.ird 
threw  from  on  high  the  germs  of  organic  life,  annual  and 
vc'ctable.  Vegetable  life  predominated  at  first  on  all  I  le 
firm  land  (during  the  Silurian  period!.  Then,  iifler  the 
dclinitive  organization  of  the  solar  system,  the  aquatic 
and  atmospheric  animals  became  the  masters  of  our  planet 
(during  the  Se-ondarv  period  I  :  and  it  was  not  until  after 
them  that,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  law  of  progress,  the  land 
animals  began  to  mulliply  and  reign  (during  the  Trrlmr> 
period).  At  last,  after  sowing  the  genn.  of  organie  life 
on  the  fields  of  tho  physical  and  oheinioul  foroe«,  Uod  im- 


planted in  a  living  Boul  (this  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  an 
animan  his  own  image,  the  sense  uf  the  absolute,  ihc  rea- 
son, the  spirit  (<fen.  ii.  7:  i.  27),  and  formed  of  these  two 
elements  humanity,  whiidi  was  given  whole  with  the  fir-t 
man.  Gn  earth  ,\daiii  was  the  eye  which  saw  the  (iod 
of  revelation,  the  ear  whiidi  heard  him,  the  intelligence 
which  comprehended  hiui,  the  heart  which  loved  him,  the 
will  wliich  served  him.  and  the  lips  which  invoked  and 
glorified  him. 

However,  if  .\dam  closes  the  history  of  the  earth.  Iio 
opens  that  of  the  ivorld  of  freedom.  By  the  aid  of  St.  Paul 
we  can  distinguish  behind  an'l  across  the  tragical  vicissi- 
tudes of  fallen  humanity  the  peaceful  wanderings  of  iii>r- 
mal  humanity.  As  the  mineral  rises  toward  the  plant, 
the  plant  toward  the  iinimal.  the  animal  toward  man.  so 
man  aspires  to  (iod.  ami  imglit  to  reach  him.  Hut  his  na- 
ture, although  psychical,  is  so  inert  (hat  he  would  never 
advance  or  reacli  his  goal  if  not  urged  by  tiod.  Thus,  the 
miracles  of  the  physical  creatiim  are  succeeded  by  tho 
miracles  of  the  historical  creation,  and  to  the  reign  of  man 
the  .Vuthor  of  progress  adds  the  reign  of  the  God-iiiaii. 
The  first  .\dam  was  the  synthesis  of  nnimality  and  reason  ; 
the  second  or  the  latter  .Adam  is  the  synthej-i-  of  humanity 
and  the  divine  nature.  The  first  was  created  in  the  imago 
of  God:  the  secouil  is  the  image  itj-elf  Iteconie  man.  Tho 
first  was  only  a  living  soul :  the  second  is  the  vivifying 
Spirit  which  descended  in  tongues  of  fire  on  his  first  disci- 
ples, and  thus  initiated  them  into  the  mysteries  of  spiritual 
life  (1  Cor.  xv.  LJ).  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  revelation  uf 
God.  can  thus  be  considcreil  as  the  last  stage  of  this  pro. 
gression  which  through  .\dam.  animal,  plant,  mineral,  de- 
.scends  into  tho  dark  waters  of  the  earth,  yet  without  form 
and  void. 

.\gain.  .Tesus  Christ  opens  a  new  era — that  of  spirit- 
ual humanity  or  the  Church — and  we  know  from  prophe- 
cies that  future  revelations  of  God  and  his  Son  shall  unite 
during  the  millennium  into  one  holy  organism,  in  whieh 
each  of  them,  faithful,  docile,  and  hapny,  still  finds  his 
place  and  his  ]iart.  But  the  i.rogress  which  God  initiates 
in  tho  history  id'  mankind  by  his  miraculous  inter\eniioin 
will  not  stop  at  this  point ;  eternity  keeps  in  store  for  our 
race  infinite  folieltios  when  -'God  may  ho  all  in  all"  (I 
Cor.  XV.  2S). 

Thus,  tho  revelations  and  interventions  of  God  connc-i 
by  a  geometrical  progression  of  admirable  regularity  the 
history  of  man  with  that  of  the  earth,  the  last  days  of  our 
race  with  those  of  its  origin,  and  the  future  eternity  with 
the  past  eternity.  ,       ,  ,, 

IV.  The  normal  history  of  humanity  before  the  fall 
was  troubled  and  violently  changed  by  the  power  of  sin. 
We  shall  presently  consider  what  are  the  revelations  ..f 
God  which  became  necessary  on  account  of  this  our  state 
of  fall,  and  which  nil  tenil  towanl  the  redemption  wrought 
I  out  by  tho  seconil  Ailain,  who  became  our  Saviour  by  being 
sacrificcfl  on  the  cross. 

Man  had  hardly  issued  from  the  hands  of  hi»  Creator 
when,  through  a  revelatimi  full  of  wisdom  and  love,  Jeho- 
vah gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  cravings  of  our 
physical  nature,  our  flesh,  by   inviting  .\dum  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  all   the  trees   in  the  garden  with  the  exception  of 
i   one.     This   restriction,  which  of  all  ilnugiiiuble  laws   was 
'  tho  easiest  to  observe,  purposed  to  give  to  tho  first  man  a 
i-si  of  his  moral  nature  and  high  vocation.    Hii 
above   the   appetites   of   the   fiesb,  he   woul.l 
h'avo  learned  I  >  control  himself,  lasted  the  inner  joy  of  Ihr 
victory   of    the    soul   over  temptation,  and  conquered   Ins 
freedoul    for  ever.      Sooner  or  later  ho  would  have  rairn 
tho  fruit  of  the  tree  of  spiritual  life  (sacramental  or  .via- 
bolieal),  and   the  action  of  the    H.dy  Spirit  would 
confirmed    his    native  iinmorlalily  and    ren.lerol  il 
structible.      But  Satan    intervened  and  seduce-    the  ^ 
tors  of  the  humiiii  race.     In  the  finding  of  their  dcKt.d.. 
tion  they  tied  from  the  holy  God.  and  by  their  crime  .her 
drew  down  on  themselves  the  puii.-biii.nl  of  : 
justice.     Their  fall   having   broken  llieir  eon. 
the  .livinc  and  only  «.•""••'  "'  I'f--  •'•■■"'>   ""  '        • 
ment  .,f  their  sin  ;  disease,  proceeding  from  the  d.«.rdr.^l 
passions   of  the   flesh    nrepared   •  leMh   from  afar:   Nature 
iid.led  her  plagues.     Thus,  earth  !• 
cemetorv.  and  the  human  race  t. 

speakable  sufl'erings.  from  whieli  .1  .,    ,  .      , 

.lllivercd   bv   its  own   power.      It  «„  neecar,  .1...  ..-l 
slioubl  interfere  ,n  order  to  «ve  It.     ron.e.,.in„,.v,  ho  re 
veale.1  himself  to   .\dam   and    Kvc  on    I- 
their  fall.     As  victim,  "f  the  perfldv  oi 

sidered  tbcul   m..re  pi'-''-  ■' """• 

thcul  aSniiour  who  rl. 
ance  with   numcrioi"  ]■  ^ 

godsl  and  dctrovtho  woik  ul   ih. 
ing  the  hea  I  "f  the  se«l  of  the  .. 
I  himMlfon  the  heel  (lie"    •■■    '  ■ 
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the  first  in  the  Jivino  decrees,  but  should  not  appear  in 
reality  until  the  last  times,  became  the  final  object  of  all 
the  following  revelations.  The  jiromise  of  his  appearance, 
matle  to  Adam  and  Eve,  hovered,  so  to  speak,  like  a  bird 
over  their  descendants.  After  the  Deluge  it  alighted  on 
the  head  of  ?hem,  for  from  him  .laphcth  should  one  day 
learn  to  know  and  serve  Jehovah  (Gen.  ix.  27).  Among 
the  Semites,  God  chose  Abraham  in  order  that  He  in  whom 
"all  families  of  earth  shall  be  blessed"  might  issue  forth 
from  the  people  of  Israel  ((ten.  xii.  .'!).  On  his  deathbed 
Israel  saw  the  Prince  of  Peace,  unto  whoiu  "  shall  tlic 
gathering  of  the  peoj)Ie  be,"  issue  forth  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10);  and  subsequently  Nathan  an- 
nounced to  David,  the  descendant  of,  Judah,  that  in  his 
family  should  be  born  the  Son  of  God.  whose  kingdom 
should  last  for  ever  (2  Sam.  vii.).  Meanwhile,  having  de- 
livered by  the  most  striking  miracles  his  chosen  people, 
the  people  of  Messiah,  from  the  servitude  of  the  Pharaohs, 
Jehovah  gave  to  it  on  Sinni  a  law  which  by  its  salutary 
discipline  was  suited  to  awaken  a  steadily-increasing  long- 
ing for  the  great  Liberator.  At  the  same  time  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  feast  of  propitiation  prefigured  the  atonement 
of  Golgotha,  the  high  priest  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  tabernacle  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church. 
To  the  Law  were  afterward  added  the  prophets,  who  an- 
nounced the  divinity  of  Messiah  (Micah,  Isaiah);  his  birth 
by  a  virgin  (Isaiah)  at  Bethlehem  (Micah)  ;  the  date  of  his 
appearance  and  the  short  duration  of  his  ministry  (Daniel) ; 
his  entrance  into  Jerus.alem  on  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass 
(Zechariah):  his  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscaiiot  for  thirty  sil- 
ver coins;  his  crucifixion  (David);  his  expiatory  death 
and  resurrection  (Isaiah);  his  precursor  (Malachi):  the 
now  covenant  sealed  by  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Joel,  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel);  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church ;  and  the  final  and  universal 
kingdom  of  true  faith,  Justice,  and  peace. 

These  magnificent  promises  of  pity  from  the  side  of 
God  were  accompanied  by  frightful  menaces  ofjustice. 
menaces  of  captivity,  dispersion,  and  cruel  sufferings  to 
the  rebel  Israelites,  and  still  more  terrible  menaces,  even 
of  complete  ruin,  to  the  idolatrous  nations  contemporary 
with  the  chosen  people.  The  first  destroyer  of  these  na- 
tions and  of  Israel  was  a  Chaldean  king.  He  opened  tho 
era  of  universal  monarchies,  which  aspired  to  submit  tho 
whole  earth  to  the  same  law  and  the  same  yoke.  In  his 
astonishing  visions  Daniel  counted  four  such  kingdoms — 
those  of  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Ro- 
mans. They  form  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  (Luke 
xxi.  24),  which  probably  comprise  a  period  of  2  X  3\,  or 
7  X  -^60,  or  2  X  1260  years.  The  period  will  end  with  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  which  will  follow 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  kingdom 
over  the  whole  earth. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  revelations  of  God  to 
the  Israelites,  we  find  that  they  conform  from  one  age  tj 
another  with  the  spiritual  state  of  the  race  of  Abraham. 
To  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to  the  pious  Isaac,  to  Jacob, 
whose  faith  remained  victorious  in  the  world,  Jehovah 
was.  so  to  speak,  the  friend  of  the  family :  he  appeared  to 
them  at  night  in  their  dreams,  during  the  day  in  the  guise 
of  a  traveller.  But  when  the  problem  became  to  imj)lant 
for  ever  the  faith  in  the  heirts  of  a  nation  gross,  carnal, 
headstrong,  and  half  idolatrous,  this  same  Jehovah  heaped 
miracles  on  miracles  and  surrounded  himself  on  Sinai  with 
the  whole  awful  apparel  of  his  power.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  oldest  prophets — from  the  time  of  the  .Judges, 
when  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  was  still  very  little  intro- 
spective— were  simply  seers,  hardly  t>  be  distinguished 
from  the  pag,an  diviners.  After  the  time  of  Samuel,  when 
the  people  had  increased  both  in  intellect  and  piety,  the 
seers  become  nabi,  from  whose  hearts  flow  inspired  words, 
holy  canticles,  the  first  psalms.  Afterward,  when  an 
awakened  reason  had  produced  a  philosophy  in  Israel,  the 
nabi  became  prophets  with  vast  views,  to  whom  God  re- 
vealed the  destinies  of  the  nations — yea.  of  humanity. 
But  at  last  prophecy  ceases  like  the  miracles,  as  if  to  put 
into  stronger  relief  the  divin.e  figure  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
every  word  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  prophecy,  and  whose 
miracles  are  counted  by  thousands.  The  progress  is  evi- 
dent from  Moses,  through  Samuel  and  D.Tvid,  to  Isaiah, 
or  from  the  Law  written  on  stone  tablets,  and  miracles 
which  through  the  senses  overwhelm  the  spirit,  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  psalmists  springing  from  the  depths  of 
their  pious  souls,  and  the  prophecy  which  addresses  itself 
only  to  the  heart  and  through  the  conviction. 

But  that  which  most  specially  strikes  our  nttention  are 
the  intermissions  of  the  revelations  of  the  Eternal  to  tho 
Israelites.  The  revelations  are  accumulated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  period,  like  so  many  lessons  given  by  the 
preceptor  to  his  disciple,  and  then  they  cease  entirely,  in 
order  that  the  disciple,  having  become  of  age,  may  put 


them  in  practice  under  his  own  responsibility.  Thus,  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  or  the  infancy  of  Israel,  Jehovah  re- 
veals himself  a  score  of  times  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  then  he  conceals  himself  to  their  descendants,  who 
have  to  try  their  own  moral  ]iower.  Jo.-scph  glr)rifics  him 
by  his  faith  and  chastity,  and  his  age  is  for  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt  a  time  of  ])rosperity.  But  their  piety  wcjiken'?, 
idolatry  creeps  in  among  them,  and  for  a  whole  age  they 
are  the  miserable  slaves  of  the  Ramses.«ides.  They  would 
certainly  have  perished  if  they  had  nut  cried  to  their  God. 
But  Jehovah  reajtpearcd  on  their  entering  the  age  of 
youth  in  order  to  organize  them  into  a  religious  and  civil 
society;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  jirofusion  of 
miracles  by  which  he  compelled  them  to  believe  in  hlra 
and  in  Moses.  Then  he  remained  silent  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  the  generation  to  whi(di  Joshua  belonged 
served  the  Eternal  faithfully.  But  the  Israelites  .soon 
turned  away  from  him,  and  during  his  long  silence  under 
the  Judges  they  relapsed  every  now  and  then  into  idola- 
try. Thus,  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  Israel 
ended,  like  the  first,  with  a  captivity,  that  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  would  probably  have  been  their  final  ruin  if 
the  Eternal  had  not  interfered  a  third  time,  raising  up 
Samuel  among  them.  Samuel  is  the  Moses  of  a  time  in 
which  the  Israelites  arrived  at  their  age  of  maturity  and 
the  full  development  of  their  intellect.  He  is  also  much 
less  a  miracle-worker  than  the  first  of  the  great  prophets, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  luibi.  Without  any  strik- 
ing miracles  he  leads  the  Israelites  back  to  the  observation 
of  the  Law  of  Sinai :  he  explains  to  them  its  spiritual 
meaning  (1  Sam.  xv,  22),  and  thus  ho  calls  forth  a.  power- 
ful and  lasting  revival  throughout  the  whole  nation.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  revival  is  the  lyric  ])oetry  of  tho 
psalmists,  in  which  the  pious  soul  expresses  its  innermost 
experiences.  Shortly  after,  with  Solomon,  the  wise  meu 
appear,  who  represent  in  short  sentences  (proverbs,  the 
(fiionips  of  the  Greek)  such  observati<ms  as  the  light  of 
the  divine  revelation  has  led  them  to  make  on  human  life 
and  character.  The  times  of  David  and  Solomon  corre- 
spond to  those  of  Joseph  and  Joshua,  and  mark  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

In  the  last  days  of  Solomon  the  decline  of  the  people  be- 
gins. It  splits  into  two.  Faith  in  the  Eternal  struggles 
hard  against  the  hybrid  worship  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  Phcenicians.  Jehovah  inter- 
feres from  time  to  time  by  several  prophets,  by  a  miracle, 
by  a  certain  concourse  of  providential  circumstances.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  kingdoms  advance  more  or  less 
ra])idly  toward  their  ruin.  Under  Ahab  and  Jehosha])hat 
the  true  believers,  the  pious  residue  of  the  chosen  people, 
separate  from  the  old  Israel,  which  degenerates  and  ])er- 
ishes  :  and  yet  a  divine  and  immortal  Child  shall  issue 
forth  from  this  womb  attacked  by  an  incurable  disease. 
But  as  all  creation  presupposes  a  powerful  intervention  by 
God.  we  see  Elijah  and  Elisha,  by  whom  God  created  the 
invisible  Church  of  the  old  covenant,  work  a  multitude  of 
miracles,  and  among  them  several  rivalling  those  of  Sinai. 
These  wonder?  ceased  with  the  death  of  Elisha.  and  the 
nascent  Church  found  its  nourishment  in  the  symbolical 
visions  of  the  prophets. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldean 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  mature  age  of  the  chosen  peoj)]e 
ended,  like  its  youth  and  infanfy.  in  a  ca|)tivity.  that  of 
Babylon — an  event  which  to  any  other  nation  would  have 
proved  its  sure  ruin.  Then  the  true  God  had  no  temple  in 
which  his  worship  was  celebrated,  no  palaces  in  which 
reigned  the  princes  of  his  choice,  no  free  people  serving 
him.  The  false  gods  seduced  his  people,  and  the  scejitre 
of  the  earth  passed  from  the  hands  of  Israel  and  David  to 
those  of  the  pagan  monarchs  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  Nevertheless,  the  empire  of 
these  idolaters  was  not  founded  without  the  Eternal  pre- 
dicting by  Daniel  the  downfall  of  the  symbolic  statue,  and 
convincing  them  by  striking  miracles  of  his  sovereign 
power.  Nebuch.adnezzar  himself,  the  winged  lion,  was 
nearly  converted  to  Jehovah,  and  strove  to  assume  the 
heart  and  shape  of  man — of  the  man  bearing  within  him- 
self the  image  of  (xod  (Dan.  iv.).  But  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  first  revelations  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
ceased  with  the  first  empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  age  of  Israel,  as  at  that  of  its 
second  and  first  ages,  the  Eternal  interfered  in  order  to  de- 
liver it  from  captivity.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  have  recourse  to  acts  of  power  ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  act  in  secret  by  the  Spirit  (Zeeh.  iv.  6)  on  the  heart  of 
Cyrus,  who  volunt.irily  sent  the  .lews  back  to  their  country. 
Ripened  through  adversity,  the  Jews  were  able,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  to  restore  by  their  own  strength,  together 
with  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  their  worship  and  social 
institutions.  Jehovah,  giving  his  aid  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  sent  three  prophets  as  auxiliaries  to  Ezra  and  Ne- 
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hemiah.  Then,  for  the  fourth  time,  he  left  the  choFcn  people 
to  itpelf.  an<l  from  Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist,  as  from 
Jacob  to  Moses,  there  was  no  direct  iutervention  by  (iod 
in  the  iiistory  of  Israel. 

I'nder  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  the  Jews  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  their  Cod  jiut 
in  them  by  their  heroic  courage  in  sufl'ering  martvrdoin. 
and  in  defemiing.  arms  in  hand,  their  faith  and  their  lib- 
erty. The  times  of  the  Maccabees  correspond  tu  those 
of  .Solomon,  Joshua,  and  Joseph.  IJut  soon  after  the  hyp- 
ocritical formalism  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  incredulity 
of  the  Sadducees  took  hold  of  all  hL-arts,  and  as  in  the  time 
of  the  I>elu;!:c  faith  had  disajipeared  from  the  earth,  so, 
when  the  ])recursor  of  Messiah  ap])earcd.  God  counted  only 
a  few  in  Judah  as  his — Zacharias  and  Simeon,  Anna  and 
Klisabeth. 

The  Messiah  is  at  once — (1)  the  incarnate  Word,  or  the 
absolute  revelation  of  God  to  ni:in  ;  (2)  the  last  Ailara.  or 
the  vivifying  Spirit  toward  which  the  normal  humanity 
aspired  ;  and  (.'i)  the  Saviour  of  fallen  humanity,  the  great 
expiatory  Sacrifice  whiidi  on  the  cross  and  by  his  life  and 
blood  has  purified  man  from  his  degradation,  and  atoned 
fur  his  crime  by  the  three  hours  of  darkness  and  unspeak- 
able sufTerinj^s — the  victor  of  the  serpent,  sin,  and  death, 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  children  <»f  Adam. 

The  supreme  word  by  Jesus  Clirist  to  his  apostles  was, 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  antl  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  IIolv 
(ihost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  lU).  It  was  the  third  command 
from  God  to  humanity:  (a)  Adam  received  the  order  to 
subdue  nature  (Gen.  i.  28)  by  agriculture,  industrv,  com- 
merce, etc..  and  his  posterity  ac{(uits  itself  of  this  task  by 
inventing  the  steaur-engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  etc. 
{If)  To  this  order  was  added  that  given  to  Noah,  of  pun- 
ishing the  murderer  (Gen.  ix.  6) — that  is  to  say,  of  estab- 
lishing judges  and  creating  a  state — and  the  nations  issued 
from  Noah  are  still  busy  up  to  this  very  day  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  p{ilitical  science,  (c)  While  thus 
psychical  humanity  devotes  itself  to  the  various  works  of 
civil  society,  following  the  example  of  Xoah  and  Adam, 
spiritual  humanity  labors,  by  pre  idling  the  gospel,  to 
gather  all  the  nations  into  the  holy  Churtdi  of  Jesus  Christ, 
uniting  them  spiritually  into  one  body  by  the  bands  of  one 
common  faith,  while  the  universal  monarchies  endeavored 
to  accomplish  the  same  by  arms  and  violence. 

The  creation  of  the  Church.  e!fe;rted  by  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  first  Pentecost,  demanded  the  mir- 
acle and  the  prophecy,  as  did  the  creation  of  the  people 
of  Israel  on  Sinai,  and  the  creation  of  the  invisible  Israel 
at  the  time  of  Elijah.  Xor  were  these  gifts  lacking  among 
the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians.  Hut  the  Churrh  soon 
lost  again  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  pro- 
phetic inspiration  ceased  in  the  second  generation;  the 
miracles  lasted  longer,  but  became  less  frequent.  Having 
mixed  itself  up  with  the  pagan  world  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  history  of  the  Church  is  a  long  struggle  be- 
tween contradictory  powers,  not  evincing  the  same  rhythm 
as  that  of  Israel,  and  wo  do  not  find  here  the  renewal  of 
the  supernatural  phenomena  at  the  opening  of  each  age 
which  we  have  notinnl  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  of 
Moses,  Samuel.  Elijah,  and  Ezra. 

The  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  contain 
a  history  of  the  Church  foreshadowed.  The  meaning  of 
the  book  of  llcvelation  is  much  dispute  1,  however,  and  we 
shall  not  try  here  to  impose  our  interpretation  on  the 
reader.  Wo  confine  ourselves  to  tho  statement  that  two 
classes  of  martyrs  are  discovered  here  f  Kev.  xx.  -1 ) — those 
of  pagan  Koine  ( Kev.  vi.  ft)  and  those  of  tho  jiapacy  (  Kev. 
xii.  11) — ami  that  the  actual  history  will  terminate  with  a 
general  apostasy  under  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Anti- 
ehrists.  Then  once  more  there  shall  be  nj  faith  on  earth 
(Luke  xviii.  S),  nnd  Jesus  Christ  shall  appear  in  his  glory 
to  (lestroy  his  enemies  and  save  his  Church.  His  arrival 
in  his  glory  shall  open  tlio  millenary  era  of  his  universal 
reign,  when  Israel  shall  be  tlie  heart,  the  centre,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  tho  Church — when  war  shall  cease  to  stain  the 
earth  with  blood,  and  each  family  shall  sit  happily  under 
"its  own  vino  and  its  own  fig  tree"  (Mic.  iv.  i).  The 
thousand  years  passed,  tlio  powers  of  tlarknc^s  shall  lanko 
a  last  cIVort  in  order  to  destroy  tho  city  of  God.  liut  tlio 
Kternnl  shall  save  it  by  a  last  intervention.  At  la.ot  tho 
earth  shall  bo  consumed  by  fire,  all  the  souls  shall  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  (tod  and  Jesus  Chri>t.  mid  the  work 
of  redemption  shall  bo  accomplished  by  tho  eternal  ftdieity 
of  tho  redcomcd. 

If  wo  view  tho  revelations  of  tho  flod  of  Adnm,  Abra- 
hiim.  iind  Christ  as  a  whole,  wo  must  acknowledge  tliut 
they  supplement  and  pn>suppose  each  idher.  forining  a 
true  system  of  transeendent.il  doctrines  on  Trinitarian 
divinity,  erttation,  man,  and  the  history  nf  mnnkiml :  that 
they  consist  less  of  teaching-*  than  of  acts  of  power,  and 


work  out  rather  than  narrate  the  education  and  redemp- 
tion of  our  race;  and,  finally,  that  they  force  themselves 
on  our  conviction  by  their  unity,  originality,  and  holiness, 
and  by  the  full  satisfaction  they  give  to*  the  innermost 
needs  of  our  soul.  It  is  moreover  very  remarkable  that 
the  records  of  these  revelations  have  come  down  to  us 
through  about  ft.rty  writers  who  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  thousand  years  from  Moses  to  Maluchi.  and 
of  whom  the  last  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
arc  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  which  could  not  ]>ro- 
cecd  from  the  finite  and  corrupted  nature  of  man.  Thcv 
aim  not  nt  their  own  glory  or  that  of  their  nation,  but 
solely  at  that  of  God;  and  in  their  judgments  thev  cen- 
sure with  comidete  impartiality  the  chosen  people  and  the 
idolatrous  nations,  the  priests  "and  the  kings,  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  U-t  us  add  that  ihey  work,  each  by  himself,  on 
the  construction  of  an  edifice  whose  plan  is  so  little  clear 
to  themselves  that  they  seek  in  vain  to  comprehend  it  ( I 
Pet.  i.  II).  ^ 

The  infidels  object  that  tho  historic  nations  have  all  had 
their  divine  revelations  like  Israel,  their  prophets  and  their 
miracles,  and  that  their  sacred  books  have  the  same  author- 
ity as  the  IJiblc.  Hut  the  contrast  bet\Tccn  the  chosen  people 
and  the  Gentiles  is  so  comnlcte  that  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  comparison  between  tliem  with  that  seriousness  which 
all  scientific  discussion  demands.  Thus,  the  miracles  of  the 
(Hd  Testament  are  always  announced  in  advance,  in  order 
that  the  witnesses  shouM  not  attribute  them  to  chance,  and 
they  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  succeeding  each  other  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rhythm  which  testifies  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  invisible  Author.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  wonders 
of  the  pagan  world  follow  each  other  without  rhythm  or 
reason:  they  appear  rx  improrigo,  like  falling  stars,  and 
amuse  us  by  their  puerility.  They  arc  monsters  such  as 
are  exhibilL'd  to  the  curiosity  of  the  publie  in  our  njarket- 
jilaces  or  preserved  in  the  jars  of  our  museums.  Now  it 
IS  an  aerolite  with  a  Latin  inscription,  comets,  rains  of 
blood;  tlien.  again,  it  is  statues  which  cry,  laugh,  refuse 
to  be  moved  :  sometimes  it  is  apparitions  of  ghosts,  voices 
issuing  from  the  temples,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  absurd  tales 
of  the  Chinese  annals.  One  must  have  lost  entirely  his 
sense  of  truth  in  order  to  find  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  these  wonders  and  the  biblical  miracles.  Further- 
more, to  place  in  the  one  scale  the  oracles  from  the  Egyp- 
tian temples,  who?c  ingenious  acoustic  tricks  have  been 
discovered,  or  the  answers,  so  shrewdly  equivocal,  by  tho 
Pythia  of  Delphos,  or  the  art  of  the  haruspices  and  augurs, 
of  whom  Cicero  says  that  they  could  not  look  at  each  other 
without  laughing — and  on  the  other  scale  the  biblical  proph- 
ecies, extending  from  the  pre-evangelioal  times  down  to  the 
book  of  Kcvelalion  by  St.  .lohn — would  that  not  be  to  weigh 
imbecility  against  genius?  The  sixteen  books  of  (he  He- 
brew prophets  contain  not  one  single  prediction  which  finds 
a  rival  in  any  other  literature  in  its  spirit  of  divine  holi- 
ness, in  understanding  of  the  ways  of  providence,  in  its 
{licturo  of  the  moral  state  of  the  |>eoplc.  and  in  truly  sub- 
imo  poetry.  The  only  book  which  in  any  way  can  bo 
compared  with  llu-m  is  the  Invitn\il>/c  Mmn  of  the  school 
of  Confucius.  lUit  it  does  not  pretend  to  possess  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  of  all  the  historic  nations 
of  tho  Orient,  the  Chinese  is  the  only  one  which  confesses 
that  it  bos  received  no  revelations  oi^  its  gods.  This  book, 
of  all  pagan  boitks  the  most  astoni.-hing.  contains  an  ideal 
and  fantastic  picture  of  the  final  establishment  of  peace 
and  order  on  earth  by  the  saint  of  the  Ia?l  days,  the  Son 
of  Heaven  and  born  of  a  virgin,  like  all  the  prc-ovangel- 
ical  saints  from  the  primitive  and  mi  thical  times  of  China. 
Who  can,  without  t^miling,  compare  tho  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  in  Jesus  Christ  with  those  of  Vishnu  in  a  fish, 
ft  turtle,  a  lion,  ft  dwarf,  or  a  frivolous  libertine  called 
Krishna?  If  Hercules  resuscitated  Alceste  and  rose  to 
heaven  from  his  funeral  pile,  did  he  still  live  at  the  time 
of  Tiboiius?  and  uhere  are  the  eye-witnessi  s  who  have 
written  his  bi<.graphy?  Some  one  may  mention  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana.  tho  contcmiiorary  of  Jesus  Christ,  liut 
the  rhetorician  who  related  liis  miracles  150  yoar5  after  his 
death,  does  ho  dc-ervc  any  crt-dit  when  he  invent*  the 
most  absunl  fables  concerning  tho  countries  which  hi- 
hero  visited  ? 

KurthtTinore.    what    resemhlnnce   is  there  between  lb- 
Bible  and  the  sacred  book**  of  the  pagans?      Those  of  lb.- 
Chaldii'iin  Oannc^,   the    Egyptiiin    Thoth.   the    Phimicinn 
Taaulh,  the  Etruscan  fagi-c.  ihr  Hruid.t.  have  all  prnshc  I. 
Wo  possess  not  one  line  uf  ihem  ;  lime  hat  pronouncc^l  itJ 
legitimate    verdict    uf    ctornnl    oblivion    on    Ihrm.     Tho 
Chinese  A7»i'/  is  neither  revcih-d  nor  inspired:    «■    •* 
skip  that.     Tht're  remain,  Ihrn,  tho  sacred   ImhiK 
Hiiidotf,  the   Zend-Avrsta,  nnd   tho   Koriin.      I'lii    -. 
songs  of  tho  A*i</   IW'i   what  ilo  the  .\rynns  of  tho  lndu« 
demand  of  their  ifods  hut  terrestrial  bjonn  i.Matt.  vi.  321? 
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and  the  Laws  of  Mfniu,  what  do  they  aim  at  but  to  strength- 
en the  power  of  the  Brahmans  ?  The  Zend-Avesta  is 
much  superior  to  these  laws.  Zoroaster  educates  his  pupils 
to  purity  of  thoujrht,  word,  and  action;  but  what  absurd 
rites!  what  perpetual  fear  of  the  devs!  an<I  with  the  faith- 
ful what  a  hi^h  iilca  of  his  own  justice  !  what  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  feeling  of  culpability  and  repentance,  of  any 
need  <jf  expiation,  pardon,  and  regeneration  !  what  glaring 
contradiction  between  our  reason,  with  its  imperious  claim 
on  unity,  and  the  dualism  of  Orrnuzd  and  Ahriman  I 
Moreover,  this  religion  lies  now  in  its  death-throes,  while 
Christianity  is  still  going  on  conquering  the  whole  world 
by  its  missions. 

As  for  the  Koran,  in  this  book  Mohammed  preaches  to 
the  Orientals  a  deism  fatalistic,  enthusiastic,  warlike,  and 
poetical,  just  as  in  his  Pio/esaion  de  Foi  dti  Viatlre  Snv<iif- 
urd  Rousseau  preaches  to  the  Occidentals  a  deism  logical, 
cold,  prosaic,  very  pacific,  and  a  little  hypocritical.  The 
founder  of  Islam  confessed  openly  that  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  when  he  pretends  that  the  snraH  or 
chapters  of  his  book  were  brought  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  tliey  prove  their  human  origin  only  too  plainly 
by  their  excessive  poverty  of  ideas  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  new  view  of  God,  man,  and  his  history.  The  truths 
which  Altdiamnied  proclaims  he  owes  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  when  he  suppresses  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  regeneration,  it  is,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  in  order  to  make  Islam  more  easily 
accessible  to  the  vulgar  intelligence;  and  he  gives  volup- 
tuous pictures  of  a  merely  sensual  paradise  in  order  to  in- 
spire his  partisans  with  contempt  of  death.  And  when 
that  which  has  been  borrowed  is  left  out  of  consideration, 
what  a  contrast  between  the  Koran,  tlie  work  of  one  single 
man,  often  exhausting  us  by  its  monotony,  and  the  Bible, 
the  work  of  a  multitude  of  inspired  writers,  which  the 
greatest  geniuses  have  never  grown  tired  of  searching;  be- 
tween the  Koran,  which,  born  under  a  burning  sky,  makes 
proselytes  only  under  the  equator,  and  the  Bible,  the  book 
of  all  humanity,  translated  into  all  languages,  propagating 
itself  in  all  zones  and  among  all  races,  the  joy  of  young 
and  old,  of  the  3'oung  girl  and  the  soldier,  of  the  mechanic 
and  a  P.ascal.  of  a  Leibnitz  and  the  Hottentot;  between 
the  Koran,  which  escapes  the  control  of  science  by  not 
containing  one  page  of  history,  and  the  Bible,  which  sees 
its  cosmogonic  revelations  confirmed  by  geology,  its  annals 
by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris,  its  old 
prophecies  by  the  grand  events  of  our  century  ;  between 
the  Koran,  which  keeps  the  spirit  of  man  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  finite  and  the  mischievous  prejudices  of 
a  half-paralyzed  conscience,  and  the  Bible,  which,  com- 
manding us  to  become  holy  as  God  is  holy,  raises  us  to- 
ward the  ideal,  the  absolute  I 

But  the  only  irrefragable  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
biblical  revelations  is  the  inner  experience  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  us  of  their  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  needs 
of  our  primitive  nature  and  of  our  state  after  the  Fall.  Wo 
owe  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  certainty 
of  our  moral  dignity,  the  vivid  feeling  of  our  culpability 
and  degraclation,  the  grace  which  fills  our  heart  with  in- 
destructible peace,  a  divine  life  which  makes  us  victor  over 
the  world  and  over  sin,  a  glad  patience  under  atflictions,  a 
steady  hope  of  a  better  existence,  and  that  love  of  God  and 
man  which  alone  gives  our  life  its  full  worth.  But  in  order 
to  experience  the  truth  of  the  gospel  it  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  method  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  defined 
when  he  says,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself"  (.lolin  vii.  17).         Fkederic  de  Rougemont. 

Revela'tioii,  Book  of.  The  word  '*  revelation  "  (in 
Gr.  apoca/i/psin)  signifies  properly  the  removal  of  a  veil. 
To  know  the  present,  man  has  his  senses;  to  know  the 
past,  he  has  the  study  of  history;  but  the  future  is  hidden 
from  him  by  a  thick  curtain;  and  if  the  human  eye  is  to 
penetrate  into  this  new  world  otherwise  than  through  vague 
and  uncertain  presentiments,  if  the  future  is  to  be  disclosed 
to  man  like  the  present  and  the  past,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  curtain  should  be  removed,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
an  inner  sense  be  created  through  which  he  can  enter  into 
contact  with  the  new  sphere.  Thus  a  revelation  takes 
place.  In  psychological  respects  such  a  process  does  not 
involve  anything  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  AVe  pass 
our  thoughts  into  the  spirit  of  our  fellow-man  by  the  aid 
of  a  sound,  the  word.  Why  should  not  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits  and  a  spirit  himself,  have  a  means  by  which  to 
pass  his  plans  into  the  spirit  of  his  privileged  creature? 
This  means  we  learn  to  know  through  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  prophetic  picture.  God 
places  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  prophet,  opened  by  the 
Spirit,  a  vision — that  is.  a  picture — in  which  the  future 
presents  itself  under  a  certain  aspect.  The  prophet  looks 
at  the  picture,  and  although  he  does  not  always  succeed  in 


comprehending  it,  he  can  nt  least  describe  it  as  ho  sees  it, 
while  the  future  itself,  as  it  enters  into  reality,  furnishes 
the  commentary  to  the  prophecy.  What  Jew  could  have 
understood  the  admirable  picture  described  by  Isaiah  (eh. 
liii. )  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  growing  up  bef(M-e  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  then  bruised  for  the  ini'iuities  of  the  woild. 
but  at  last  triumphing  over  fleath  and  realizing  the  plans 
of  the  Eternal?  Without  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  for 
an  exi)lanation  the  meaning  of  this  picture  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. Thus.  God  placed  before  the  inner  eye  of  John 
(compare  i.  10.  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  LfUil's  day"), 
in  a  picture  comprising  a  series  of  scenes  and  torming  a 
complete  drama,  the  future  of  the  Church  viewed  under  a 
certain  aspect.  In  the  fourth  (iospel  John  describes  the 
first  appearance  of  his  Master,  the  apparition  in  the  weak- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  flesh  ;  in  the  biMik  of  Revelation 
he  describes  the  second  appearance  of  his  Master,  the  ap- 
parition in  the  divine  power  and  glory.  People  often  im- 
agine this  second  apparition  of  the  Lord  as  a  sudden  act. 
But  if  so,  how  could  Jesus  say  to  the  Sanhedrim,  just  about 
to  condemn  him.  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64)  ?  The  very  moment  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  is  the  starting-point  of  his  return  ;  in 
that  moment  begins  his  second  appearance.  But  it  is 
necessary  here,  as  in  the  question  of  any  voyage,  not  to 
confound  the  coming  with  the  arrival.  The  arrival  is  the 
last  moment  of  the  coming;  it. is  instantaneous ;  and  so  it 
will  be  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  He  says  himself.  *'  For  as  the 
lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  jiart  under  heaven 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the 
Son  of  man  be  in  his  day  "  (Luke  xvii.  24).  The  coming, 
on  the  contrary,  may  occupy  a  very  long  time.  It  may  be 
accelerated  or  deferred  by  human  freedom,  which  may  ac- 
complish or  neglect  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  arrival. 
It  resembles  in  this  respect  an  elastic  substance  expanding 
and  contracting  according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature. 

The  coming  of  the  Lord,  thus  comprehended,  presents 
itself  under  a  double  aspect.  Jesus  returns  to  the  world 
and  to  his  Church.  Under  the  first  view  he  appears  to 
John  as  the  Judge  who  approaches — under  the  second,  as  the 
Bridegroom  who  comes  to  find  his  bride.  The  Judge  an- 
nounces himself  by  a  series  of  chastisements  of  a  steadily- 
increasing  severity.  The  Bridegroom  jircpares  his  arrival 
by  a  series  of  graces,  in  like  manner  steadily  increasing; 
and  these  two  modes  in  which  the  coming  Lord  manifests 
himself  alternate  in  the  apocalyptic  picture  as  they  do  in 
the  real  history,  so  that  the  picture  is  composed  of  a  con- 
stant succession  of  sombre  and  terrible  scenes — the  proces- 
sion of  the  Judge;  and  of  bright  and  joyful  scenes — the 
procession  of  the  Bridegroom. 

There  are  in  a  voyage  three  points  to  observe:  (1)  the 
moment  of  departure;  (2)  the  way;  and  (rj)  the  arrival. 
Such  is  also  the  general  division  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
(I.)  After  indicating  the  subject  by  these  words,  '*  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is.  and  which  was.  and  which  is  to  come" 
(i.  8),  John  fixes  the  point  of  departure  in  the  first  three 
chapters;  it  is  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  writes.  The  state  is  depicted  in  the  letters  which 
he  addresses  from  the  Lord  to  the  seven  chosen  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  (II.)  From  ch.  iv.  to  xix.  10  he  describes 
the  coming  itself — that  is,  the  chastisements  of  the  Judge, 
who  call^  the  world  to  repent  before  the  finnl  judgment, 
and  the  graces  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  elevates  his  Church 
to  perfection  for  the  wedding-day.  (III.)  Finally,  from 
xix.  11  he  describes  the  arrival  with  all  its  consequences, 
both  for  the  world  and  for  the  Church,  and  he  finishes  with 
a  proper  conclusion,  intended  to  make  the  reader  feel  the 
importance  of  the  book. 

{ I. }  In  the  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  ch.  i. 
all  the  emblems  may  be  noticed  of  those  divine  attributes 
which  he  manifests  during  the  course  of  his  coming  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  arrival.  He  is  surrounded  with  seven 
candlesticks,  representing  the  various  churches  which  have 
succeeded  the  one  candlestick  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God.  now  rejected.  The  seven  churches  are  chosen,  as  the 
symbolical  number  seven  makes  one  suspect,  to  re])rcsent 
the  totality  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  they  must 
correspond  to  all  the  spiritual  states  which  a  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  present  on  earth — from  the  state  of  equi- 
librium between  good  and  evil  to  the  almost  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  first.  Epbesus,  good 
and  evil  balance  each  other.  In  the  third.  Pcrgamos, 
evil  excels.  In  the  fifth.  Sardis.  death  reigns  in  spite  of 
the  noise  of  her  life.  In  the  seventh,  finally.  Laodicea, 
her  state  is  such  that  the  Lord  is  .about  to  vomit  her  out 
of  his  mouth.  To  these  four  churches  there  is  said,  "  Re- 
pent, or — "  There  is  a  similar  gradation  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  churches.  In  Smyrna,  the  second,  faith- 
fulness reigns;  at  Thyatira,  the  fourth,  it  not  only  reigns, 
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but  progresses.  At  Philadelphia,  finally,  the  sixth,  her 
state  is  such  thut  .whe  seems  reaily  to  he  crowned.  The 
second  series  is  ilislinguishod  by  the  iibsenee  of  the  an- 
nouncement, "  Repent,  or — "  ^  There  is  nut,  and  there 
never  will  be,  In  Christemlom  a  Church  which  docs  not 
conform  to  one  of  these  divisions,  and  find  a  jilaCe  some- 
where in  these  moral  statistics  traced  out  by  the  very  hand 
of  tlic  Liird  himself. 

(II.)  The    opening   of  the  second  part,   in    which    the 
f^lanco  of  the  prophet  begins  to  turn  from  the  present  to 
the  future,  is  given  in  chs.  iv.  and  v.  in  two  pictures — that 
of  the  glory  of  (liid  and  lliiit  of  the  glory  of  the  Lamb. 
In   the   first   may   be   nut  iced   the   four   animals  or  living 
beings  which  support  the  throne  of  (!od,  and  the  twenty- 
four  ciders  who  surround   it.     The  former    represent  the 
forces    of   nature   under  the   emblem    of   the    four  beings 
which  are  at  the  head  of  the  living  world.     In  the  ]iagan 
world   these   forces,  doitied   by  human   fnlly,  were  on  the 
throne.     Here  they  arc  reduced  to  their  proper  jilacc,  bear- 
ing the  throne,    and  they  serve  in  executing  the   orders 
wbicli  unianate  from  it.     The  twenty-four  elders  represent 
the  Church  already  triumphant — twelve   for  the    faithful 
among  the  .Jews,  and  twelve  for  the  failliful  auinng  the 
pagaiis.     A  se:L  of   glass  extends  around  the  throne ;    it 
is  perhaps   the    emblem    of  the   luminous    immensity  of 
the    divine   plans.     An    emerald    rainbow    environs    the 
throne:    it  is  the  emblem  of  the  grace   which   mitigates 
the  awful  as])ect  of  the  divine  majesty.     Then  appears  the 
Lamb  on  the  throne,  "as  it  had  been  slain.     In  the  right 
hanil  of  llim  that  sits  on  the  throne  is  a  book  written  with- 
in and  on  the  back  side,  scaled  with  seven  seals."     It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  decree  of  Hod  with  respect  to  the  worhl 
and    the  Church.     This   decree   must  be   understood  and 
executed  by  some  one,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
breaking  the  seals.     No  one  is  able  to  accomplish  this  act 
until  the  Lamb  itself,  endowed  with  the  seven  eyes  of  all 
science  and  the  seven  horns  of  all  power,  seizes  the  book 
and  commences  to  break  the  seals.     Then  the  execution 
of  the  divine  plan  shall  begin.     This  whole  scene  is  tlie 
dramatic  representation  of  the  idea  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ, 
glorified  after  his  elevation,  by  whom  liod  rules  the  uni- 
verse.   What  a  joy  for  the  Church  !  what  a  consolation  for 
the  faithful  in  tlieir  sorrows !     In  eh.  vi.  the  seals  are  finally 
opened.     Al  the  opening  of  the  first,  a  white  horse  comes 
forth,  mounted  by  the  angel  of  victory:  it  is  the  emblem 
of  the   victn-ies  "which  the  gospel  shall  achieve  over  the 
whole  world.     At  the  second,  a  red  horse  appears,  bearing 
the  angel  of  war,  recognizable  by  the  great  sword  which  is 
in  his  liand.     At  the  third,  a  black  horse  comes  forth,  and 
the  angel   whom   it  carries  holds  in  his  hand  a  scale  for 
measuring  food  :  it  is  the  symbol  of  famine.     From   the 
fourth,  a  pale  horse  issues,  anil  on  him  sits  the  angel  of 
Death,  and   hell  follows  with  him.     It  is  the    symbol  of 
)iestilcnce  and  of  epidemic    diseases   in    general.     These 
three  plagues,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  shall  destroy 
one-fourth  of  humanity.     On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
the  dcjiarted  souls  of  the  martyrs  raise  a  loud  cry,  calling 
for  judgment.     A   superior  degree   of  gh>ry   is    accordeil 
them,  but  new  |iersccutions  (those  of  the  last  days)  are  an- 
nminced.     With  the  sixth  seal  an  eartluiuake  wakes  the 
world,  and  gives  to  all  human  beings  a  prescntiuicnt  of  the 
approach  of  the  judgment.     Here  the  first  series  of  ehas- 
tisements    ends.     Hut  it  seems  to  us  that  the   calamities 
announced  by  the  opening  of  the  seals  cannot  be  applied 
simplv    to   one    war,    one   famine,    one    earthr|uake.    any 
more  "than  the  victory  of  the  gospel,  represented  by  the 
white   horse,  can  bo   applied    to   one  particular    victory. 
They   are  more  properly   the  eategnries  of  the  ordinary 
cha.-"tiseiuents  which  (iod  uses  in  onler  to  call  the  world  to 
repcntanire,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  onlers  tlic  gospel  to 
be  preached  on  earth.     .lesus  had  said  previously  (  ^Iatt. 
xxiv.  7),  "  Fur  niitiou  shall  rise  against  nation,  aTid  king- 
dom against  kingdiuu.  ami  there  shall  be  famines  anil  pes- 
tilences anil  carthiiuakes  in  divers  places."     The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  seals  are  |iicturcs  embudying  these 
abstract  expresshuis.     With  respect  to  the  first  seal,  it  cor- 
responds to  (he  fcdiowing  wi>rds  iif  the  same  (diupter  ( verse 
M):  ".\nd  this  gospel  of  the  kingdiuu  shall  be  (.reached 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations."      The  fifth 
seal  corresponds  to  the  following  prophecy  from  verse  il : 
"Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  nfllieted,  and  shall 
kill   vou."     The  "meaning  "of  this  picture  of  the  six   seals 
seeins  thus  to  be  clear.     .M'ler  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  tho  whole  empire  the  earth  shall  be  visited  by 
plagues  destined  to  break  the  stubbornness  of  the  luigans 
and"  dispose  them  to  receive  tho  promises  of  grace.     Tho 


seals  represent  the  measures  of  general  scrcrity  by  which 
(lod  supports  from  time  to  time  the  preaching  of  tho  gos- 
jiel  among  the  nations  of  pagan  origin.     To  this  sombre 

Iiicture  of  the  jilagues  of  (Jod  corresponds  in  eh.  vii.  a 
iright  picture  of  assistance  and  grace.     It  comprises  two 
scenes.    The  one  relates  to  the  .lewish  people;  the  express 
enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes  does  not  permit  us  to  lake 
the  word  Israel  in  this  passage  otherwise  than  in  its  proper 
sense.     Twelve  thousand  persons  of  each  tribe  are  marked 
with  the  seal  of  (Jod.     For  what  )>uri)ose?     That  is  sealed 
which  one  wishes  to  set  aside  as  his  private  property. 
Thus,  it  is  here  the  flower  of  Israel  which  (iod  keeps  in 
reserve  in  order  to  employ  it  fnr  some  important  purpose 
in  the  struggles  which  shall  follow.    And  indeed,  in  eh.  xiv. 
we  find  these  one  hundred  and  forty-fimr  thousand  men  on 
Zion's  hill  surrounding  the  Lamb— that  is,  they  have  been 
converted  to  Christ  in  the  interval,  and  are  now  ready  to 
put   themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  battle 
against  Antichrist  (civ.  xiii.).     For  tho  present  (eh.  vii.) 
they  arc  simply  set  aside  as  .lews,  to  perform  this  function 
when  the  proper  time  conies.    In  the  second  part  of  eh.  vii. 
the  prophet  witnesses  the  arrival  at  the  celestial  glory  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  faithful  from  ainnngtbe  (ientiles, 
"of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues," 
verso  9.     They  have  traversed  the  furnace  of  persecution 
victoriously  by  their  faith.    John  celebrates  here  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gi.spel  in  the  wnrld  of  the  Centiles.  and 
shows  the  radiant  crown  to  the  believers  in  order  to  sus- 
tain their  hope  during  the  bad  days  which  shall  fidlow.  Tho 
book,  however,  containing  the  decrees  of  tJod  is  comiiosed 
of  seven   leaves  closed   by  seven   seals,  and  of  these  the 
seventh  has  not  yet  been  opened.     In  eh.  viii.  it  is  bri)ken, 
but  it  does  not  contain  any  particular  event.     It  encloses 
the  whole  subseiiuent  vision  of  the  seven  trumpets.    There 
is  an  apparent  gradation  from  the  image  of  the  seal  to  that 
of  the  trumpet,  and  from  the  image  of  the  trumpet  to  that 
of  the  vial.     The  seal  represents  simj.ly  the  divine  decree 
as  inevitable.     The  trumpet  announces  the  execution  as 
very  near:  it  is  a  signal.     The  vial  introduces  the  decree 
as  identical  with  its  execution.     The  six  trumpets  which 
are  heard  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  call  down  on 
the   iiihubitanis  of  the   earth  a  second  series  of  plagues 
still  more  frightful  than  the  first  one:   (I)  a  rain  of  hail 
and  fire  on  the  productions  of  the  soil:  (2)  the  corruption 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  a  volcano  precipitated  into  it ; 
(It)  the  fall  of  a  star  which  makes  nlV  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  earth  bitttr  ;  (-1)  the  ecliiisc  of  tho  stars  and  the  wan- 


le  ecliiisc  of  the  stars  ami  tne  wan 
The  third  of  that  population  wliic 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  cliurcliesof  the  second  series, 
Pmvrua,  Th"vatir:i.  and  I'hibidclphia.  have  never  eeaswl  to  i-xImI 
n.s  Clirislian"  churches;  while  »inec  llic  .lecond  eenliiry  there 
does  not  exist  a  trace  of  the  others,  with  the  exce|.lii.u 
games. 


ing  of  light  on  earth.  The  third  of  tliat  pi  . 
still  remained  on  earth  after  the  first  series  of  ]dagues  shall 
perish.  .\n  allegorical  explanation  of  these  plagues  leads 
very  easily  into  empty  subtleties.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  the  vision  represents  a  world  which  itsidf  approaches 
its  dissolution  while  its  inh:ibilanls  lu.ivc  t.iwar.l  the  judg- 
ment. Jesus  thus  describes  the  period  which  shall  precede 
his  return  (Matt.  xxiv.  29) :  "  Immediately  after  the  tribu- 
lation of  those  days  shnlj  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  tho  stars  shall  fall  fnun 
heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken," 
which  words  cannot  he  taken  figuratively  :  indeed,  the  first 
four  truiu]iels  just  mentioned  are  only  an  amplification 
of  these  words.  The  last  three  trumpets  are  distinguished 
by  a  particular  name,  and  are  called  the  three  woes  (ix. 
12),  as  if  all  the  preceding  did  not  deserve  such  a  name. 
There  is  first  (o)  a  cloud  of  locusts  of  a  strange  nature 
which  rises  from  the  bottomless  pit  and  covers  the  earth 
for  five  months,  rcnilering  life  intolerable  to  man:  next, 
(0)  an  invasion  bv  a  hostile  army  cuning  from  ll'e  ex 
treme  east  and  ravaging  the  countries  of  the  west.  T he 
firit  of  these  plagues  can  hardly  relate  to  anything  but  the 
spiritual  world,  since  the  locusts  rise  from  the  depths  of 
the  abyss  and  represent  an  invasion  of  the  earth  by  diabol- 
ical ■iidriti  The  five  months  are  borrowed  from  a  cireuin 
stanci  well  known  in  the  KasI :  il  is  exaelly  the  time  whieh 
the  great  invasions  of  locuMs  wrdinarily  occupy.  Hut  that 
which  i.roves  conclusively  that  the  <iuesli.ui  n  here  of  a 
fact  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  is  the  eircuiiis.ance  that 

this  trumpet  corrcsp Is  with  the  firth  seal,  which  al,o  re 

iBles  to  a  scene  from  the  spiritual  but  eele»llal  world.  W  i.b 
respect  to  the  invasi.m  represented  by  the  sixth  trumpet, 

it  reminds  us  nf  gnat  inigratii.ns  of  the  Ka-lcrn  pe..- 

iilc  whieh  the  world  has  witnessed  so  oncn.  and  which  ei.ul.l 
very  well  he  repeate.l  once  more  before  the  close  of  hl-tnrv. 
The  extreme  Orient  eoneonls  in  il«  inlerinr  masses  i.f  pep 
niatinn  still  fresh,  which  on  ft  signal  from  (ioJ  may  ri-c 
and  thn.w  ibcmselven  over  Eiiri.pe,  which  is  weakmc  1 
physieallv  and  morally  by  its  vices.  The  sounding  of  the 
seyenlh  trumpet,  which  shall  call  iip  the  hi-t  and 
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ril.le  plague,  AnIiehrisI,  is  preceded,  a-  wB«  tho  oi.rning 
of  the  -eveiitb  seal,  bv  a  bright  and  joyful  picture.  Il  c..n. 
ceriis  especially  the  Jews  (eh.  xl.),  like  the  Or»t  of  the  two 
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This  introductory  picture  is  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  r^mull  book — that  is.  a  small  vision  by  itself  enclosed 
in  the  grand  proplieuy  of  the  Revelation.  John  is  com- 
niiin<lcd  ti)  eat  ihiis  book — that  is,  to  ai)iir()priiUo  wholly  its 
contents.  He  suus  .f  crusalem  occupied  by  the  tJcntiles :  even 
the  fore-court  of  the  temple  is  in  their  power.  But  the 
temple,  properly  speaking,  is  withheld  from  them,  and  here 
are  kneclinjj  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  In  the  city 
itself  two  prophets  preach  rejientance  to  Israel.  They  are 
gil'tcd  with  the  power  of  miracles,  us  formerly  Moses  and 
Aaron.  But  the  Pharaoh  of  the  last  times  is  also  here,  the 
beast — that  is,  Antichrist  (verse  7) — which  proves  clearly 
that  this  vision  of  the  little  book  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
great  prophecy  itself :  also  the  words,"!  will  give  pow- 
er" (verse  3|,  '"the  beast  shall  overcome"  (verse  7),  etc., 
are  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  This  master  of  the  world 
kills  them,  but  in  the  lapse  of  three  days  they  are  resus- 
citated and  raised  to  heaven,  while  an  earthtjuake  destroys 
a  tenth  part  of  the  holy  eity,  and  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
perish;  the  survivors  give  the  glory  to  God.  If  we  are 
not  wholly  mistaken,  this  vision  relates  to  the  grand  and 
decisive  event  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Jerusalem  crowded  with  Gentiles,  even  in  the  fore- 
court of  the  temple,  represents  the  Jewish  people  in  its 
present  state  of  dispersion  and  subjection,  for  not  only 
pdliiically,  but  also  in  religious  respects,  this  people  iden- 
tifies itself  more  and  more  with  other  nations.  It  renounces 
its  ancient  peculiar  customs:  it  abandons  even  the  faith  of 
its  ancestors  in  the  revelation  and  miracles  of  Jehovah. 
Our  rationalism  has  crept  into  it;  the  great  defection 
broods  in  it  as  in  us.  But  the  temple  is  guarded  by  God 
himself.  It  is  the  faithful  portion  of  Israel  which  remains 
attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  shall  continue 
so  until  this  Jewish  piety  shall  be  transformed  into  faith 
in  Christ.  Among  the  infidel  Israel  powerful  agents  of 
God  shall  fill  the  ministry  of  prophecy.  They  shall  suc- 
cumb to  the  hatred  of  Antichrist,  but  their  defeat  and 
their  glorification  shall  be  the  signal  of  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  people,  which  from  that  moment  shall  be  the 
great  force  of  tlie  Christian  army.  This  is  what  the  vis- 
ion announces  to  the  Church  in  order  to  encourage  its 
faitli  in  the  moment  in  which  the  last  struggle  shall  begin. 

This  is  opened  by  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
which  calls  forth  Antichrist,  the  last  of  the  three  woes  (com- 
pare xi.  14  and  16),  the  establishment  of  his  dominion.  But 
this  supreme  apparjtion  of  evil  is  still  preceded  by  a  pic- 
ture relating  to  the  Church  during  this  great  crisis  (ch. 
xii.).  One  Church  is  here  represented  unddV  the  image  of 
a  woman  travailing  in  childbirth.  A  dragon  is  waiting  for 
the  child  in  order  to  devour  it,  but  the  child  is  taken  away 
into  heaven  and  the  woman  flees  to  the  desert,  where  she 
is  miraculously  fed — as  formerly  Israel  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— for  three  years  and  a  half.  Then  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  the  celestial  champion  of  monotheism, 
whose  name  signifies  "Who  is  like  God?"  struggles  with 
the  dragon,  and  precipitates  him  from  the  heavens  to  earth, 
where  he  causes  to  issue  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  ocean 
- — that  is,  from  among  the  mass  of  the  people — a  monster, 
the  beast  with  the  seven  heads,  which  represents  Antichrist. 
This  beast  is  followed  by  another,  of  a  less  terrible  form, 
having  the  horns  of  a  lamb;  it  is  the  false  prophet.  The 
first  beast  exercises  a  royal  power  over  the  whole  world; 
the  second  employs  his  spiritual  ascendency  over  mankind 
in  order  to  allure  them  to  render  homage  to  the  power  of 
the  first  (ch.  xiii.).  The  Son  about  to  be  borne  by  the 
Church  is  the  Lord  himself,  as  the  King  and  Judge  of  the 
world.  His  removal  to  heaven  signifies  that  his  reign, 
which  seemed  so  near  its  realization,  is  still  deferred  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  of  his  rival,  Anti- 
Alessiah,  to  whom  is  accorded  the  short  period  of  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  Church  itself  shall  be  externally 
suppressed  during  the  reign  of  this  adversary,  but  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  miraculously  preserved  during  this  time  of 
trial,  as  was  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  during  the 
century  of  persecution  which  followed  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  external  destruction  of  the 
Church  shall  take  place  simultaneously  with  another 
event,  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  the  fall  of  idol- 
atry over  the  whole  world,  which  is  the  grand  fact  repre- 
sented by  the  victory  of  the  archangel  Michael  over  Satan. 
And,  singular  to  say,  this  very  fact  shall  be  the  occasion 
of  the  arrival  of  Antichrist :  for  it  is  in  order  to  avenge 
the  destruction  of  his  worship  among  the  pagans  that 
Satan  calls  forth  this  person  and  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  worship  of  Christ  in  Christendom.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  angel  in  xii.  10-12. 

There  are  two  Icatling  opinions  of  the  person  of  Anti- 
christ. Some  consider  him  merely  as  a  poetical  personifi- 
cation of  a  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  God 
and  Christ,  which  shall  go  on  increasing  till  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel.     Others  recognize  in  him  a  real  man, 


who  shall  concentrate  in  his  own  person  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent the  sjiirit  of  apostasy.  The  second  chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  his  a]ipari- 
tion  is  described,  speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  second 
explanation.  Antichrist  is  here  designated  as  the  man  of 
sin,  who  shall  place  himself  as  a  god  in  the  temple  of  God  ; 
he  is  called  the  wicked  man  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  His  theological  system  may 
be  summed  «])  in  the  three  following  theses  :  (1)  there  is  no 
personal  God  without  and  above  the  universe;  (2)  man  is 
himself  his  own  god — he  is  the  god  of  this  world  ;  (.3)  **  I 
am  the  true  representative  of  humanity;  by  worshijiping 
me  mankind  worships  itself."  But  even  from  this  general 
point  of  view  there  still  remain  certain  differences  of  opin- 
ion. According  to  some,  this  jjerson  has  already  appeared 
on  the  stage;  he  is  the  pope.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  pope  has  never  actually  substituted  himself  for  God  or 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rests  his  authority  on  that  of 
Christ  ami  God.  The  pope  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  way 
which  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  but  he  is  not  yet 
Antichrist  himself.  Others  hold  that  the  Antichrist  an- 
nounced in  the  Revelation  is  only  an  empty  su]i])osition, 
which  has  never  been  revealed.  The  author  of  the  jiroph- 
ecy,  they  say,  thought  of  the  emperor  Nero,  that  matchless 
monster,  the  first  persecutor  of  the  Church,  whose  death 
the  world  could  not  believe  in.  and  whom  the  terrified 
Church  feared  to  see  return  suddenly  and  assume  the  jiart 
of  the  man  of  sin  and  the  universal  suppressor.  The  num- 
ber 6G6,  which,  according  to  xiii.  18,  is  the  number  of  the 
beast,  was  explained  in  accordance  with  this  vicv.  The 
letters  of  the  two  words  K  A  I  S  A  11  N  K  R  0  N,  when  taken 
as  ciphers  and  counted  in  Hebrew,  give  indeed  the  sum  of 
666.  This  fear  was  never  realized,  however,  and  thus  the 
Revelation  became  an  unfulfilled  prophecy  on  this  capital 
point.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imderstiind  how  under  such 
circumstances  the  book  can  have  survived  in  spite  of  the 
I  discredit  which  fell  on  it  immediately  after  its  appearance, 
:  and  how  the  author,  if  he  was  a  serious  man,  could  sufl"er 
I  it  to  circulate  without  retraction.  It  must  also  be  noticed 
[  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum  of  666  from  this  name,  it 
I  must  be  written  A'esor,  and  not  Kalsfrr,  which  is  against 
j  custom  and  orthographical  rules.  Finally,  it  would  be 
!  somewhat  strange  if  the  name  which  was  to  be  figured  out 
of  the  number  had  been  put  down  in  Hebrew,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  (ireek.  In  speaking  of  the  man 
of  sin,  St.  Paul,  far  from  identifying  this  person  with  the 
[  Roman  emperor,  hints  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  im- 
i  perial  power  which  prevented  Antichrist  from  appearing. 
"Ye  know,"  he  says  (2  Thess.  ii.  6),  "  what  withholdeth 
that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time."  The  apostle  con- 
siders Antichrist  as  the  realization  of  the  false  Messiah,  the 
terrestrial  king,  the  new  Solomon,  whom  the  carnal  Israel 
expects.  And  what  was  it  that  prevented  the  Jews  of  that 
time  from  putting  forth  this  false  Messiah,  the  object  of 
their  hearts'  longings?  It  was  the  Roman  legions,  which 
on  the  mere  nod  of  the  emperor  would  have  invaded  the 
Holy  Land  and  put  down  any  attempt  at  insurrection.  It 
is  the  powers  instituted  by  and  inherited  from  the  Roman 
empire,  which  up  to  this  very  day  have  prevented  Anti- 
christ, the  false  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  from  appearing ;  but 
he  will  not  fail  to  come  forth  as  soon  as  these  powers  fall ; 
the  Jewish  people  will  then  have  acquired  that  preponder- 
ance in  all  civilized  states  which  is  necessary  before  it  can 
give  its  insatiable  ambition  the  reins.  In  continuing  our 
study  of  the  Revelation  we  shall  see  whether  this  explana- 
tion, borrowed  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians, is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  With  re- 
spect to  the  number  666,  numerous  solutions  of  this  enig- 
ma have  been  given,  but  none  which  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. A  peculiar  fact  has  lately  attracted  attention.  The 
Greeks  do  not  designate  numbers  by  particular  signs  called 
ciphers,  but  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  a  nu- 
merical value  is  assigned.  Thus.  600  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  X  (t'/^).  GO  by  f  (.r),  and  6  by  5  («).  The  name  of 
Christ  (Christos)  is  represented  by  the  first  and  last  letters, 
X?.  and  these  two  letters  represent  the  two  numbers  GOO 
and  0.  If  between  these  two  letters  the  letter  f.  which  sig- 
nifies CO,  is  introduced,  the  sum  of  666  is  obtained;  and 
the  three  letters.  xfs<  represent  the  abridged  form  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  and 
third  letters  are  separated  by  the  f.  the  emblem  of  the  ser- 
pent. Thus,  in  Greek  GG6  is  the  emblem  of  the  Messiah, 
of  Satan,  or  of  Antichrist.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that, 
according  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers  employed  in  the 
Revelation,  the  number  7  always  expresses  the  divine  plen- 
itude, and  that  God.  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  consequently  be  represented  in  ciphers  by  777. 
Thus,  the  number  606  would  signify  the  creature's  highest 
though  still  impotent  effort  at  attaining  divine  glory  and 
power,  and  the  representation  would  com])rise  the  three 
persons  which  form  the  diabolical  trinity — namely,  Satan, 
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or  the  dragon,  the  beast,  or  Aotichrist,  an<l  the  second  ! 
beast,  or  tho  t'aLse  pritphet.     Satan  cannot  become  God,  nor  j 
can  Antichrist  attain  the  dignity  of  the  S«m-M*'S3iiLh,  or  ! 
tho  fal^o  jirophet  etjual  the  Iluly  Uhost.     Nevertheles'S.  it 
id  no  d(»ubt  wise  to  apply  to  our  age  thiit  which  in  tlie  sec-  ] 
ond  century  the  piuu^  Irenicus  said  to  his:  "  It"  the  author  | 
of  tlie  proj)heoy  wouhi  have  made  the  name  known  to  thin  I 
time,  he  would  liave  (Je.'^ignated  it  more  plainly."     Irenxus 
mentions  several  explanations  propounded  in  his  time,  of   | 
which  the  least  improbable  is  the  wortl  L'ttrinoM — that  is,  I 
I^atin,  Roman,  the  Roman  emj>eror.     The  Greek  letters  of   i 
which  this  word  is  composed  give,  indeed,  when  added  to- 
gether as  ciphers,  the  exact  sum.  (>(>G. 

As  for  the  false  prophet,  ho  is  evidently  the  personifi- 
cation of  worldly  wisdom,  natural  inspiration.  There  if, 
says  St.  Paul  ( 1' Cor.  ii.  12),  a  spirit  of  the  world  wliich, 
like  the  Divine  Spirit,  can  exalt  by  his  breath  such  as 
make  themselves  his  organs,  imd  communicate  to  them  a 
power  by  which  they  allure  the  multitude  an<l  rule  their 
time.  History  affords  instances  enough.  The  luost  strik- 
ing would  be  that  second  beast,  with  the  lamb's  horns, 
which  knew  huvf  to  assume  the  most  alluring  forms  of 
piety,  but  which  employed  all  its  gifts  to  draw  men  to  tho 
feet  nf  Antichrist.  Jesuitism  in  the  service  of  tho  jiapacy 
is  a  fact  which  throws  some  light  on  such  a  cotnbination. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  a  striking  analogy  which 
presents  itself  at  this  point.  The  false  propliet  works  only 
in  order  to  exalt  the  false  Messiah,  and  the  false  Messiah 
only  in  order  to  make  the  power  and  reign  of  Satan  tri- 
umphant on  earth;  it  is  the  accomplished  mystery  of  in- 
iquity. Human  wickedness  has  spoken  its  last  word. 
And  certainly,  when  commencing  with  the  fall  of  man, 
history  could  not  end  before  this  supreme  explosion  had 
taken  place,  liut,  on  the  opjiosite  side,  what  do  we  see 
hero?  The  Holy  (rhost  works  only  in  order  to  glorify 
Christ,  ami  Christ  only  in  order  to  make  the  power  an»I 
reign  of  G{)d  triumphant  on  earth:  it  is  the  mystery  of 
piety  in  its  perfection.  Its  splendor  cannot  manifest 
itself  fully  unless  by  its  victory  over  the  opposite  mystery. 
Tho  whole  revelation,  as  the  whole  history,  is  only  the  sum- 
total  of  this  antithesis. 

After  this  dark  picture  presented  in  ch.  xiii.  the  Lord 
encourages  the  Church  by  a  bright  picture  in  ch.  xiv.  It 
is  the  aspect  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
Israelites  who  were  sealed  in  ch.  vii.,  an*l  who  now  have 
been  won  over  to  the  faith,  and  surround  the  Lamb  as  a 
picked  guard  just  as  the  battle  draws  near.  Then  an 
angel.  Hying  across  the  heavens  with  the  gospel  in  h'n 
hand,  announces  tho  extension  of  the  mission  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth:  the  promise  of  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
tho  ca])ital  of  the  empire  of  Antichrist;  the  promise  of 
an  immediate  celestial  felicity  to  the  martyrs  who  prefer 
death  to  infidelity  ;  and  linally,  the  promise  and  the  threat 
of  the  near  judgment  under  a  double  aspect — namely,  as  a 
harvest,  God  gathering  in  his  fruits,  and  as  a  vintage,  bis 
adversaries  being  trodden  in  tho  wine-press  of  his  wrath. 
As  the  seventh  seal  enclosed  tho  seven  truuipets,  thus  tho 
seventh  trumpet,  which  occasions  the  apjtcaranee  of  Anti- 
christ, cnch>scs  the  seven  vials,  or  tho  last  plagues  reserved 
for  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  false  Messiah.  They  are 
announced  in  cli.  xv.  and  enumerated  in  ch.  xvi.  In  an 
introductory  picture  the  faithful  Church  appears  travers- 
ing the  sea  of  the  fire  of  persecution,  but  singing  in  tho 
midst  of  tho  Haines  the  hymn  of  Moses,  which  formerly 
Israel  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  to  which 
tho  (.'hurch  adils  the  nymn  of  the  Lamb.  Then  the  vials 
are  jioured  :  ( 1 )  A  malignant  sore  falls  on  the  worshippers 
of  tlie  beast;  {'2)  the  waters  of  the  sea  become  foul;  (o) 
tho  waters  of  rivers  and  springs  become  corrupted;  (-1)  tho 
sun  changes  into  a  devouring  lire;  (o)  tliick  darkness  in- 
vades the  empire  of  tho  beast:  (0)  the  Kuphralcs  is  dried 
up  in  order  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  kings  of  tho  East, 
who  arc  united  by  a  diabolical  instigati»>n  and  como  to 
aHs<iciate  with  the  beast;  (7)  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  destroys  Kabylon,  the  capital 
oi*  the  beast.  In  this  way  God  redeems  the  jtromiscs  of 
brilliant  prosperity  and  a  new  golden  age  by  which  tho 
beast  has  Sdluced  the  world.  Ihie-fourth  of  mankind  per- 
ished by  tho  seals,  one-third  of  the  remaintier  by  the  trum- 
pets, one-half  by  the  vials.  And  while  thus  the  plagues 
of  (iod  arc  going  on  increasing  in  intensity,  what  are  men 
dning/  After  the  first  six  seals  they  trembled  and  cried, 
'•  Alountains.  fall  upon  us  I"  It  looked  like  the  eomiucnee- 
nient  of  repentance.  Uut  after  the  first  six  trumpets  ob- 
stinacy seized  them,  and  they  did  not  repent  of  their  mur- 
ders and  poisons  and  impurities  and  robberies  (ix.  HI). 
After  tho  viuls  are  poured  the  uhstinaey  heeornes  mad- 
ness (xvi.  It) ;  ••  They  blasphemed  the  name  nf  (iod  ;  they 
gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blaspluined  tho  God 
of  heaven." 

In  eh.  xvii.  Babylon  appears  pordonified.     It  is  a  quocn 


arrayed  in  purple  and  gold,  tho  great  whore.  She  is  i<it- 
ting  on  the  beast.  This  beasi  has  seven  heads,  of  which 
five  have  fallen,  the  sixth  is  still  alive,  and  the  seventh 
shall  come,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  bca.'^t 
itself,  which  "  was  "  and  "  is  not,"  and  who  '•  is  of  the  ?cven, 
and  goeth  into  perdition,"  shall  appear  as  the  eighth  head. 
The  seven  bea<ls  of  the  beast  are  seven  hills,  on  which 
Babylon,  considered  as  a  city,  is  built.  Then  suddenly 
the  beast  turns  against  Babylon  with  the  kings,  his  allies, 
pillages  her,  and  burns  her:  ch.  xviii.  is  a  song  of  triumph 
chanted  over  her  ruins.  With  respect  to  the  explanation 
of  ch.  xvii.,  one  of ■  the  most  important  passages  of  tho 
Revelation,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  a  choice  only 
between  two  different  meanings.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation which  considers  the  emperor  Nero  as  the  Anti- 
christ, expected  as  the  last  persecutor  of  the  Church,  tho 
seven  heads  of  the  beast  are  the  first  Roman  emperors. 
Tho  five  sovereigns  already  dead,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula.  Claudius,  and  Nero,  are  the  five  heads  tf^hich 
have  fallen.  Galba  is  the  sixth:  it  it  now,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  inuht  consec|uent!y  have  been  composed 
during  tho  short  reign  of  that  prince  in  the  year  08.  Tho 
seventh  sliall  be  an  emperor  as  yet  unknown,  but  whoso 
reign  shall  be  very  short,  l-'inally,  Nero,  restored  or  re- 
suscitated, shall  reappear  as  the  beast  itself.  It  "has 
been  "  as  far  as  Nero  has  reigned ;  it  "  is  not "  as  far  as  he 
has  disappeared;  it  is  of  the  Fcven,  and  returns  only  in 
order  to  go  to  perdition.  lint  in  order  to  sustain  this  very 
ingenious  explanation  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrato 
that  the  booii  of  Revelation  was  eom)>osed  in  the  year  OS, 
two  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that 
is  an  opinion  which  seems  to  us  to  present  insurmountable 
diliiculties.  How  can  we  suppose  that  in  tiS.  hardly  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  those  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
to  which  the  letters  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  are 
addressed,  these  churches  could  have  had  a  religious  his- 
tory of  considerable  length,  ami  could  have  developed  such 
a  distinct  moral  character  as  the  letters  jiresent  to  us? 
How  can  we  believe  that  in  these  few  years,  and  after  such 
a  powerful  spiritual  creation,  Sardis  could  have  become 
*'  dead,"  Laodicea  lukewarm  and  exciting  the  disgust  of  the 
Lord,  and  four  among  them  so  depraved  that  they  deserved 
to  have  their  candlesticks  ovcrtiirown  ?  Such  a  fall  and 
such  threats — do  they  not  presuppose  an  existence  of  at 
least  one  generation  from  the  foundation?  Let  us  add 
that  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  addressed  to 
these  countries  about  the  year  CIJ  (Kphesians,  Colossians, 
Philemon,  1  Peter),  do  not  give  the  least  bint  of  any  such 
decline.  It  should  consequently  have  taken  place  in  the 
coursa  of  five  years.  Moreover,  the  ministry  appears  to 
bo  already  constituted  otherwise  in  these  churches  than  in 
tho  apostolical  churches,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  in  tho  histctry  of  the  Church  until  about  tho 
beginning  of  tho  second  century.  There  is  u  bishop  (the 
angel  of  the  church),  whom  the  Lord  makes  responsible 
for  the  state  of  the  church.  Purlbennnre,  the  council  of 
ciders  which,  according  to  .Vets  and  the  Kpi^tlcs,  governed 
the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have  already  a 
permanent  jiresident  at  its  head.  Finally,  we  find  in  tho 
first  chapter  the  expression  the  ''day  of  the  Lord"  used 
to  designate  Sunday,  but  this  <lesignati'>n.  which  was  in 
common  uso  during  the  whole  cour.-e  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, would  have  been  entirely  inappr<)priate.  on  account 
of  its  technical  character,  in  times  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Sunday  was  then  still 
the  Jcwi>h  term,  "  the  first  tUy  nf  the  week." 

These  traits  suflice  to  show  that  the  bonk  nf  Revelation 
could  not  have  been  composed  until  toward  I  lie  close  of 
tho  first  century:  and  this  conclusion  is  nositively  con- 
firmed by  IrenaMis.  who  came  from  .Vsia  .Minor,  au«l  had 
known  Polycarp  and  other  presbyters  who  had  seen  John. 
"Tho  vision  of  tho  Revelation,"  he  says.  "  belongs  almost 
to  our  time,  tho  reign  of  Domilian"  (M-t>6).  Hcnco  it 
follows  that  we  have  to  seek  for  another  oxplanatlon  of 
tho  beast  and  its  icven  heads. 

Tho  beast  does  not  represent  tho  Roman  power  exclu- 
sively. Tho  imago  is  taken  from  the  nnimul  world,  ua  aro 
tho  images  emjdoved  by  Daniel,  in  order  to  oharacteriie 
the  brutal  nature"of  the  pagan  »lttlc.  The  bea.-il  ^e^.^o- 
sonts  the  piditical  power,  as  far  as  it  is  hoMile  to. God, 
through  the  wh-de  course  of  history,  fmm  it-  fir?t  appear- 
ance in  Kgvpt.  wlioro  it  held  the  people  of  (iiid  raiilivenn  I 
tried  to  extenniimto  it  at  its  birth,  to  .\ntichrisl.  it* 
supreme  apparition,  wlio  will  try  finally  to  annihilate  the 
reign  of  God.  ju^t  approaehing  tho  last  state  <if  il«  develop 
ment.  In  ilepicting  tho  bea^t  lor  the  ftr^t  lime  in  ch.  xiu  . 
John  gives  it  the  form  of  the  leopiird  (the  emblem  of  tli.> 
tireek  empire  with  hiinicl),  the  feet  of  tho  Iwar  i  ihccmblnn 
of  ilio  Medo- Persian  cmplro  with  the  rnino  prophet^,  and 
tho  mouth  of  the  lion  (tho  imago  of  the  Babylonian  rin 
pirc).     Tho  beiut  of  tho  Ucvolatiun  is  not  only  a  peouliftr 
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phase  of  the  anti-divine  power,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
complete  manifestation  of  the  same  principle:  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  combines  in  itself  all  the  emblems  of  the 
preceding  monarchies.  What  are  the  i:even  lieads  which 
preceded  Antichrist?  The  holy  history  must  answer,  for 
it  is  not  proper  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  apocalyptic 
questions  outside  of  Scripture.  The  first  state  which  came 
in  hostile  contact  with  the  reign  of  God,  manifesting  itself 
through  his  chosen  jieople.  was  Egypt,  which  endeavored 
to  destroy  it  in  its  cradle.  The  second  was  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  em])ire.  which  suppressed  it  for  a  time — first, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  then 
bv  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  Babylonian 
captivity  Israel,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  (Jod,  disappeared 
for  a  time  from  human  view.  The  third  was  the  Persian 
empire,  which  held  the  restored  Israel  under  its  authority  ; 
and  the  fourth  the  (Jreek  monarchy,  or  mnrc  especially 
that  among  the  states  originating  from  this  monarchy 
which  made  Israel  feel  the  yoke  the  heaviest,  the  kingdom 
of  tSyria.  During  this  jicriod  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (the 
little  horn  of  eh.  viii.  of  Daniel)  tried  to  suppress  in  Israel 
the  worship  of  Ood  and  substitute  that  of  Zeus  and  the 
pagan  Olympus.  Antiochus  is  the  Antichrist  of  the  old 
covenant.  The  fifth— and  on  this  point  the  book  of  Kev- 
elation  seems  to  us  to  have  been  misunderstood  up  to  this 
moment — is  the  Jewish  state,  degenerating  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Herods  and  the  pontificates  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  and  repeating  against  the  Church,  as  St.  Paul 
makes  us  understand  it  in  Rom.  ix.,  the  crime  of  the  Pha- 
raohs against  Israel.  The  representatives  of  the  theocracy, 
Herod  and  the  Sanhedrim,  tried  to  annihilate  first  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  then  his  Church,  and  to  suppress  the  preach- 
ing of  his  gospel.  Thereby  the  Jewish  state  ranked  itself 
among  the  powers  hostile  to  the  reign  of  (iod,  and  it  be- 
came by  its  unexpected  attack  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
beast.  It  is  the  fifth:  and  that  is  the  reason  why  John, 
who  wrote  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  can  say,  "  five  have 
fallen."  He  adds.  *'  the  sixth  is."  It  is  the  Roman  empire, 
which  in  the  moment  when  John  wrote  stood  in  its  full  power 
— a  circumstance  which  explains  how  so  great  a  number  of 
interpreters  can  have  taken  it  for  the  beast  itself.  The 
seventh,  which  shall  last  only  for  a  short  time,  is  the  political 
power  which  is  called  to  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
Is  this  power  the  barbarians  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  de- 
stroyed the  emjiire?  It  seems  more  probable  to  us  that 
the  Roman  power  is  considered  in  this  prophecy,  as  with 
Daniel,  as  comprising  the  whole  political  order  up  to  our 
day.  In  the  vision  of  the  statue  (Dan.  ii.)  the  European 
states  are  nothing  but  the  iron  toes  of  the  colossus,  the 
Roman  empire;  and  in  the  vision  represented  in  Dan.  vii. 
nothing  but  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  without  name, 
which  swallows  all,  and  which  also  represents  the  Roman 
empire.  The  seventh  head  is  that  power  of  short  duration 
which  shall  destroy  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe 
and  prepare  it  for  the  arrival  of  Antichrist.  This  conforms 
to  the  teachings  of  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.).  The  apostle  an- 
nounces here  that  the  Roman  empire,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment prevents  the  power  of  Antichrist  from  appearing, 
shall  be  thrown  drjwn  in  order  to  give  rpom  for  the  man  of 
sin.  The  seventh  head,  then,  shall  destroy  the  last  rem- 
nants in  the  actual  world  of  the  Roman  order  of  things. 

And  who  shall  be  Antichrist  himself,  the  eighth  head? 
John  says  (xiii.  3)  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast  that  it  was 
wounded  to  death  by  a  thrust  of  the  sword,  but  its  wound 
shall  be  healed,  and  its  restoration  shall  astonish  the  world 
and  bring  it  before  the  feet  of  the  beast.  This  wounded  head, 
is  it  not  the  people  of  Israel,  mortally  hit  by  the  Roman 
sword,  but  which  shall  rise  again  as  the  last  but  highest 
anti-divine  political  power?  In  xvii.  10  it  is  sr.id  of  the 
beast  that  it  '*  was."  that  it  '*  is  no  more,"  and  that  it  shall 
return,  but  only  to  disappear.  Israel  tnts  once  an  independ- 
ent political  power;  it  is  no  more  a  nation  organized  as  a 
power,  hut  it  shall  reappear  as  the  last  monarchy,  and  after 
so  many  powers  have  succeeded  each  other  the  astonished 
world  shall  see  the  Jewish  empire  unite  once  more.  This 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  Paul  {'2  Thess.  ii.),  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  considers  the  man  of  sin  as  the  realization 
of  the  terrestrial  and  carnal  Messiah  whom  Israel  is  still 
expecting.  Any  one  who  knows  Europe  knows  also  what 
a  peculiar  aspect  matters  have  there  begun  to  assume. 
The  Jews  are  not  only  the  bankers  of  the  kings  and  the 
directors  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  have 
become  the  governors  of  the  ideas  of  the  century,  the  spir- 
itual kings  of  the  European  peoples.  The  greater  number 
of  influential  journalists  are  Jews;  and,  as  Mr.  Heman, 
who  knows  thoroughly  the  aspirations  of  this  people,  says, 
"  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Jews  is  their  indefatigable 
tendency  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  modern  life." 
Not  long  ago  a  Jewish  journal  called  Judaism  the  "  light- 
house of  the  future."  To  believe  in  humanity,  which  is 
God,  and  do  good  toward  our  brethren,  that  is  the  religion 


preached  by  these  Jews,  who  reject  their  old  monothci.-iu 
at  the  same  time  they  trample  on  the  divinity  and  media- 
tion of  Christ.  They  exult  already  in  seeing  so  great  a 
number  of  Christians  follow  them,  and  they  will  soon  ])ro- 
claim  this  doctrine  as  the  true  religion  of  humanity.  Then 
the  throne  of  the  man  of  sin  shall  be  decked,  and  nothing 
remains  but  that  the  new  Solomon  shall  be  seated.  How 
will  he  use  his  powers?  He  shall  persecute  the  Church, 
the  true  spouse ;  then  he  shall  turn  his  power  against 
Babylon,  the  whore,  those  (Jentiles  to  whom  Christianity 
has  been  only  an  external  varnish,  not  a  new  nature,  and 
whose  centre  shall  still  be  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  Ju- 
daism has  a  debt  to  pay  to  Rome,  the  old  agent  of  its  ruin, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  take  revenge.  Finally,  it  will  turn 
its  fury  against  those  two  preachers  of  rcjtcntance  who 
shall  rise  among  Israel  (ch,  xv. )  and  by  their  miraculous 
power  make  the  plagues  (»f  the  seven  vials  described  in  ch. 
xvi.  shower  down  over  its  empire. 

III.  We  approach  the  moment  when  Cttrist  shall  arrive 
and  free  his  Church  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
described  in  all  its  magnificence  in  ch.  six.  It  is  this 
event  which  St.  Paul  announces  (2  Thess.  ii.  8):  *^  And 
then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  It  shall  be  the  ter- 
mination of  that  long  coining  which  the  biblical  writers 
could  not  predict,  because,  as  Jesus  said  to  his  aj>ostle9, 
God  held  the  moment  at  his  own  free  disposal.  This  su- 
preme act  is  accompanied  with  the  resurrection  of  those 
among  the  faithful  who  have  died,  and  the  glorification  of 
those  who  are  still  alive:  and  it  is  followed  by  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  reign  of  God  can  be  perfectly  realized 
among  mankind,  and  Christianity  develop  all  its  blessings, 
spiritual  and  terrestrial.  It  is  the  reign  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  sabbath  of  humanity  on  earth  after  its  long  week 
of  work.  Nothing  in  this  apocalyptic  picture  compels  us 
to  assume  that  the  Lord  himself  shall  be  visibly  present  on 
earth  during  this  whole  epoch:  it  is  his  Spirit  that  shall 
reign  and  glorify  him.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Satan, 
who  as  yet  is  only  bound,  shall  try  once  more  to  destroy 
the  work  of  God,  but  he  shall  only  give  the  signal  of  his 
own  final  punishment,  which  is  accompanied  by  universal 
judgment  (ch.  xx.).  The  terrestrial  state  founded  on  the 
day  of  creation  (Gen.  i.)  now  gives  place  to  the  new  heav- 
ens and  a  new  earth  ( Rev.  xxi.).  in  which  God  is  all  in  all. 
Anticipating  the  sight  of  this  admirable  spectacle,  John 
prostrates  himself  and  invites  all  the  faithful  to  cry  with 
the  Spirit  and  the  spouse,  "  Lord,  come — come  soon  !"  (ch. 
xxiii.)-  What  avast  drama!  What  a  magnificent  con- 
clusion to  the  Scriptures  opening  with  the  (ienesis!  The 
first  creation  made  man  free;  the  second  shall  make  him 
holy,  and  then  the  work  of  God  is  accomplished. 

The  question  is  now.  Who  is  the  man  to  whose  eyes  the 
whole  plan  of  God  has  been  thus  unveiled  and  the  book 
with  the  seven  seals  unfi)hlcd  ?  He  calls  himself  simply 
John  (chs.  i.  and  xxii.).  But  could  any  other  than  the 
apostle  of  this  name  designate  himself  in  this  manner, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  apostle  had  ended  his 
life?  The  difference  of  style  between  the  Revelation  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  objected.  It  is  not  so  great,  however, 
as  pretended.  There  are  even  profound  atfinities  in  this 
as  in  all  other  respects  between  the  two  works  :  and  if  there 
exists  a  relative  contrast,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  book  of  Revelation  John  continually  imitates 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reproduces  to  some 
extent,  verbally,  the  most  striking  of  their  pictures,  while 
in  the  Gospel  he  pursues  with  entire  freedom  his  own  man- 
ner of  writing.  The  keen  critic  Winer  has  observed  the 
same  difference  in  the  writings  of  the  historian  Josephus. 
As  long  as  he  reproduces  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
his  style  has  an  Aramaic  tint,  but  it  becomes  purely  Greek 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  narrate  independently  of  the  bibli- 
cal text.  The  difference  of  tendency  is  another  objection. 
In  the  (Jospel,  it  is  said,  the  author  is  distinguished  by  an 
insurmountable  aversion  to  the  Jews,  while  the  author 
of  the  Revelation  turns  his  whole  animosity  against  the 
pagans.  But  it  is  overlooked  here  that  these  two  works 
are  the  two  halves  of  one  complete  drama — the  first  repre- 
senting the  struggle  of  the  Lord  with  the  Jews  during  the 
times  of  his  humiliation,  the  other  describing  his  struggle 
with  the  world  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  realm  of  his  glory. 
Israel  has  had  its  times,  which  terminated  with  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  xix.  42).  When  Israel  rejected 
the  Saviour  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  commenced  (Luke 
xxi.  24).  In  the  Gospel  the  end  of  the  times  of  Israel  is 
narrated  :  the  Revelation  describes  the  end  of  the  times  of 
the  (rentiles.  which  is  also  the  end  of  the  whole.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
apocalyptic  picture  the  Gentiles  play  precisely  the  same 
part  as  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel — namely,  that  of  resisting 
God.     In  the  same  manner,  the  Church  corresponds  in  the 
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Revelation  to  the  disciples  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  glorified 
Christ  to-  Christ  in  his  humiliation.  In  both  cases  the 
struggle  is  between  Christ,  faith,  and  infidelity  :  and  this 
observation  suffices  to  prove  that  both  works  emanated 
from  the  same  idea. 

The  Fathers  tell  us  that  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  the  apostle  .Tohn  was  es- 
iled  to  the  isolated  rock  of  I'atnius  by  Ooniitian,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  that  kind  of  punishment.  Here,  alone,  on  a  ."Sun- 
day which  well  deserved  to  be  called  by  him  the  "  day  of  the 
Lorcl,"  the  inner  veil  was  removed  from  before  his  soul,  and 
the  second  coming  of  Ilim  whose  first  apparition  he  had 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  his  body  was  revealed  to  him.  He  ha<l 
seen  the  tomb  of  his  Master  empty  and  the  Lord  after  he 
ha'l  risen,  thus  drawing  from  death  itself  his  greatest 
triumph.  He  had  seen  the  mustard-seed,  deposited  in  the 
earth  by  the  hand  of  Jesus,  how  it  grew  and  became  a  tree 
under  whose  foliage  many  nations  already  sought  shelter, 
and  from  Patmos  be  saw  how  the  branches  of  this  marvel- 
lous tree  spread  far  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  He  had 
seen  the  threats  of  his  Master  fulfilled,  as  well  as  liis  prom- 
ises :  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  and  the  people  of  Israel  had 
been  dispersed  like  a  cloud  of  dust  over  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  while  the  .Tudieo-Christian  Church,  taking 
refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  .Jordan  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  its  Master,  had  escaped  the  catastrophe,  ile 
had  seen  the  jtagan  w<jrld  rise  against  the  nascent  Church, 
and  the  }nirest  blood  which  ever  ran  through  human  veins 
shed  in  streams  in  the  streets  and  places  of  the  capital  of 
the  world.  He  had  seen  how  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthfjuakes,  accumulated  in  this  epoch  by  Providence, 
succeetled  each  other  like  so  many  scourges  by  which  (lod 
chastised  the  corrupted  world  and  supported  the  work  of 
redemj)tion.  He  had  seen  eight  sovereigns  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  the  actual  repre- 
sentative of  the  beast,  of  the  terrestrial  power  hostile  to 
(iod,  and  the  man  who  reigned  .just  now  combined  in  his 
government  all  the  atrocities  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  e.\])eriences  and  such  remembrances  we 
must  imagine  the  apostle  in  order  to  comprehend  the  in- 
tuitions which  the  prophetic  spirit  awakened  within  him 
on  that  day  of  profound  internal  concentration,  when  he 
worshipped  alone  on  the  desert  rock  and  saw  the  action  on 
the  world  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  Lord  in  his  glory,  and  of 
his  gospel :  the  threefold  series  of  plagues  which  God  holds 
in  reserve  in  order  to  break  the  revolt ;  the  increasing  ob- 
stinacy of  the  incurable  portion  of  mankind:  the  double 
)iart  played  by  the  dispersed  Israel,  which  at  the  same 
time  becomes  the  kernel  of  the  army  of  Christ  and  the 
powerful  instigator  of  the  final  revolt;  the  humbling  of 
paganism;  the  birth  of  the  beast;  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  ;  the  refuge  which  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  it 
during  its  days  of  distress,  and  the  manna  with  which  he 
nourishes  it  in  the  desert;  and  then  suddenly  the  suppres- 
sion making  place  for  the  triumph,  and  the  throne  of  the 
beast  tumbling  down  before  the  Spirit  of  Christ  appearing 
on  the  clouds.  Thus,  the  ray  of  revelation,  transforming 
the  past  and  the  present  into  one  sublime  jdcture,  an- 
nounces to  John  the  things  to  come,  in  accordance  with 
the  jiromise  of  Jesus  preserved  by  John  himself  (John 
.\vi.  ]■■',). 

This  book  of  mysteries  has  received  various  ex]ilanations, 
and  some  of  them  very  nillercnt  from  that  which  we  have 
traced  out  hero.  The"  tradilinnal  interpretation  seeks  in 
the  vision  for  a  detailed  picture  of  all  the  events  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  return 
of  Clirist.  Faber,  licngel,  Elliot.  Gausseii,  l)e  Rouge- 
niont,  and  many  others  have  in  this  way  proiluccd  wonders 
of  e.xegetical  ability  and  historical  learning.  liut  the 
method  carries  along  with  it  a  signal  of  warning  in  its 
character  of  arbitrariness.  The  same  vision — that  of  the 
locusts,  for  instance,  in  ch.  in. — designates,  actconling  to 
one,  the  great  invasion  by  (he  .\rabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  according  to  another,  the  invasions  by  the  Persians 
under  Chusroes ;  according  to  a  third,  the  iutroductiun  of 
the  Talmud  among  the  .lews;  according  to  a  fourth,  the 
iutriiducthm  of  monaehism.  etc.  Such  a  diversity  ri.-es 
simply  from  the  imaginaticm  having  been  set  free  and 
working  without  any  li.\cd  rule.  It  is,  nmrenver.  inadmis- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  to  possess  the  whole  trcas- 
urv  of  learning  belonging  to  a  professor  of  history  in  order 
to'understanil  a  book  which  i:.,d  has  given  to  his  people 
i\n-  the  iiurjiose  of  edification.  The  modern  rationalists 
have  broken  with  this  method  of  interpretation  for  many 
reasons,  good  ami  bail  :  first,  no  doubl,  because  it  lire- 
supposes  divine  inspiratic.n,  but  also  because  their  whole 
system  leads  thciu  to  seek  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
a' book  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
Hence,  the  interpretation  of  the  beast  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  head  wounded  to  death,  but  reappearing 
as  Antichrist,  as  the  omporor  JJoro.     Rut  wo  have  already 


seen  what  insurmountable  difficulties  this  method  of  expla- 
nation involves  :  and  it  seems  very  singular  that  a  book 
so  lujlily  conceived  antl  so  severely  jilanned  should  be  a 
mere  tissue  of  fancies  and  hallucinations. 

There  remains  the  method  which  we  have  followori,  and 
which  recognizes  in  the  Revelation  a  picture  of  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  Church,  to  whoso  understanding  no 
other  premises  are  necessary  than  such  as  may  he  rlrawn 
from  the  .Scriptures  themselves.  There  is  still  room  for  in- 
diviilual  views.  Thus,  liossuet  saw  in  the  destruction  of 
the  beast  the  full  <if  the  Roman  empire;  Jlengstenberg 
considers  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years  as  the  predominance 
of  Christianity  from  Charlemagne  to  our  days;  Mr.  I)arby 
holds  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  from  the  aprts- 
tolic  age  up  to  that  preceding  the  return  of  Christ  is  omit- 
ted in  the  picture,  and  must  be  placed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  so  that  the  wludo 
vision  (iv.-.\ix.)  relates  e\(dusively  to  the  future,  to  that 
which  precedes  immediately  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  individual 
points  of  view,  but  we  hope  that  the  reader,  following  the 
outline  which  we  have  given,  will  find  in  the  Revelation 
jioints  sufficiently  precise  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  re- 
ligious progress  nH  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  enlighten  and  fortify  his  heart  under 
all  the  various  events  of  his  life.  There  is  the  same  power 
in  this  vision  as  in  that  tlirough  which  (Jod  revealed  to 
Moses  in  si.x  successive  pictures  the  origin  of  the  world. 
At  every  moment  of  our  life  we  find  ourselves  in  eiintact 
with  the  religious  bearing  of  this  vision  in  Genesis.  At 
every  moment,  too,  but  especially  when  we  are  under 
the  cross,  our  soul  gathers  new  life  from  the  spirit  of  the 
apocalyptic  expectations.  .And  it  is  solely  fur  thisjiurposc 
of  eilification,  and  not  in  order  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
that  God  has  permitted  us  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  through 
the  eyes  of  Closes,  the  stream  of  the  times  issuing  forth 
from  eternity,  and  on  the  other,  through  the  eyes  of  John, 
the  times  returning  to  the  sea  of  eternity.  Christ  is  com- 
ing (the  Old  Testament);  Christ  has  come  (the  gospel); 
Christ  shall  come  again  (the  Revelation), — such  is  the  sum 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  FuEDEiiic  GoDET. 

Revel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  Mombracco,  about  ■*<  miles  from  .Saluzzo.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  in  mcdiu'val  times,  and  the  lords  of  Saluzzo  fre- 
quently took  refuge  here.  .Many  (dd  churches,  castles, 
towers,  palaces,  etc..  more  or  less  ruinous,  but  of  much 
historical  and  architectural  interest,  may  still  be  seen  in 
and  near  the  town,  and  even  remains  of  the  Roman  porinj 
are  not  wanting.     P.  5-lUO. 

Rev'eiliie  [Fr.  rereuii ;  Lat.  rrreaio,  to  '•  return*'],  in- 
come or  annual  proceeds  from  land  or  other  property.  In 
modern  usage  the  term  is  confined  more  specifically  to  the 
income  of  a  state  or  nation  derived  from  duties,  taxes,  and 
other  sources  for  iiublic  use.  The  general  principles  per- 
taining to  the  subject  are  prescnteil  under  Fixisci;  and 
T.ix.vTios  (which  see).  The  following  statements  embody 
facts  concerning  the  revenues  of  some  leading  nations : 

Argentine  Repub..     S23,99fi,SOT    Honduras $3,fK)«.n<10 

Austria,  fl 393.i;:7,i;97    Hungary ?7,94:i.O(>o 

Belgium,  fr 20.'i,9S.'>,nim  ,  Italy,  lire l,3G4,n;,;;.'.i 

liolivla  S2,9i9..'i74    Japan,  rios 53,(K)ii,iKi>i 

Brazil S«t,SSlv!26  ,  .Mexico $14.:i.C1.9-.>o 

Chili $13,594,410    NMcarafTua JI.2l«i.l«W 

China S;tOO,l)<10,ooo  I  Paraguay $41'J.'KiO 

Colombia 84,oilo,noo    Persia,  tomans —        4,91J,MI0 

Costa  Rica Si. S 12, vs.-.    Peru..... IJV'IMOS 

Denmark,  rlxdols.       24,944,'JS.'.  ,  Portugal,  mllrcls..       »!.2,«.o<o 

lOcuadur Sl..-,(H),ili»i    Russia,  rul.l.s .  *';';l W.;' -j 

i.Vvnt  £IU'»71,04S    SaiKiwich  Islands..       Sl.|.«», -ii 

Friiice,' fr.V.V.V.;.:..  2.5.53,400,024    S|,nin.  pesetas "S!",™;.™ 

Germany,    relchs-  SivhIcu.  crowns...       W.-;!'!"' 

marks  449  42S,0lin    Turkcv,  purs<'».....         •t,9id,4M 

Greece, d'raehma-s..       :«.SS2.I«K)    rnile.1  Slate.. 

Guatemala S2.iil.V.77       (is, 4-,.'.). *-S'*i!^ 

Groat  Britain $381i,o:s,2*l .  L'ruKUuy Jo,-.V..t)l» 

A.  L.  Cii.n-i!«. 
Rcve're   (Gipseppr),  b.  nl  Trieste  in  lS12i   studitMl 
thoroughly  the  ancient   classical    languages,  and    nm..ng 
other  Oriental  tongues  Hebrew  and  Arabic.      He  has  writ- 
ten  vigorous    sonnets    and   several   well  klmwii   hi.|..rienl 
dramas  in   prose — Lnrriiziwi  lUi  Mtilici,  I'itfjn-m  n/.l. 
,;il,l,i,ili  Siinipicr,..  II  M.irehrir  tli  lltdmar  ;  niso  two  v.. I 
umcs  of  humor(uis  pr..se.  which  remind  one  ..f  the  llrt.^. 
hiliUr  of  Heine,  and  which  are  entitled  ll.nt.ll,  .(/,.....  and 
Marim-  c  I'.irai.     Revere  lives  in  retirement  in  Riunc. 

Revere'  (Pai-l),  b.  nt  Rosion,  Muss.,  Jan.  1.  IT.IJ; 
served  in  the  campaign  on  Lake  George  a»  lieutenant  of 
artillery  K-'fi:  beeaiuc  a  gcddsniilh.  ami  BOerword  a  c..|. 
per-pla'le  engraver;  pro.luce.l  prints  illustrative  nf  the  i. 
leal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  "f  the  "  lli.slon  Massacre."  and  llo 
landing  "f  the  llritish  tr....ps  at  llo.lon  ;  was  n  member  .1 
(l„.  ■•i,;i  pailv."  an  1  at  I  lie  io-taucc  ..f  Gen.  W:irrrn  rrn 
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dered  an  important  service  to  his  country  by  secretly  leav- 
ing Boston  ill  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Apr.  18,  1775,  and 
ridins;  throii<;h  Charlestown  to  Concord  to  announce  the 
British  e.v])e(litii)n  of  the  following  day,  which  was  resisted 
nt  Lexini^tMn  and  Concord.  (See  Lonirfellow's  poem,  The 
Midni'jht  Hitfe  i>/  Pnul  Revere.)  In  the  same  year  he  en- 
graved tlie  plates  and  printed  the  bills  of  the  paper-money 
of  Mas.-^achusetts :  afterward  set  up  a  povvder-!iiill :  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  of  State  artillery;  participated  in 
the  Pennh.-icot  ex])edition  of  1779;  established  a  foundry 
of  cannon  and  church-bells;  erected  extensive  works  for 
rolling  copper  at  Canton,  Mass.,  still  maintained  by  his 
successors  as  the  ''  Revere  Copper  Co.,"  and  became  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted 
in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  Boston  State-house  171to. 
D.  at  Boston  May  10,  ISIS.  In  his  honor  the  town  of 
Nurth  Chelsea,  Mass.,  took  the  name  of  Revere,  Mar.  24. 
1S7I. — His  grandson,  Paul  Josei'II  Rkvere.  b.  at  Boston 
Sept.  10.  1832  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  iHo2  ;  became  a  col- 
onel in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  D.  at  Westminster, 
Md..  Julv  4,  1863,  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg. — 
His  brother,  E.  H.  R.  Rkveke,  b.  July  23,  1827.  surgeon 
of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  was  killed  at  Antictam  Sept. 
"17,  lSfi2. 

Rev'erend  [Lat.  reverendus,  "venerable"],  a  title  be- 
stoweil  upon  Christian  ministers  and  often  upon  Jewish 
rabbis.  Archbishops  are  called  '*  most  reverend  ;"  bishops 
and  inferior  mitred  prelates,  **  right  reverend ;"  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  vicars-general  are  styled  "very  rev- 
erend ;"  and  other  clergy  are  styled  "  reverend." 

Rever'sion  [Lat.  revertere,  to  "turn  back  "].  in  law.  is 
the  residue  of  an  estate  in  certain  land  left  in  the  grantor 
or  his  heirs,  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator,  when  a  lesser 
estate  in  the  same  hind  has  been  granted  or  devised,  and 
the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  by  virtue  of  it  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  such  ])rior  and  particular  in- 
terest. When  an  estate  is  created  by  deed  or  by  will  out 
of  a  greater  one,  leaving  in  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs 
an  ultimate  estate  immediately  expectant  on  the  one  so 
created,  this  ultimate  estate  is  a  reversion.  For  example, 
if  an  owner  of  land  in  fee  should  lease  it  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  should  convey  it  for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  an 
ownership  would  still  remain  in  him,  and  he  or  his  heirs 
or  assigns  would  be  entitled  to  possession  as  soon  as  the 
lease  or  the  life-interest  should  end.  By  the  operation  of 
an  ancient  English  statute  a  similar  reversion  is  left  in  the 
absolute  owner  who  has  conveyed  his  land  in  fee  tail ;  but 
after  the  whole  interest  in  fee  simple  has  been  conveyed  it 
is  plain  that  no  estate  is  left  in  the  grantor.  A  reversion 
always  results,  therefore,  by  operation  of  the  law,  and  is 
never  created  by  the  provisions  of  a  conveyance;  it  is  an 
interest  /'/(  in  the  owner,  and  not  conferred  upon  him.  As 
long  as  the  prior  and  lesser  estate  exists,  the  reversion,  al- 
though vested  in  respect  of  interest,  is  future  in  respect  of 
possession  ;  but  when  such  prior  estate  terminates,  the  re- 
versioner is  at  once  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  his 
ownership  is  in  fact  no  longer  a  reversion.  A  reversion 
being  a  vested  estate,  it  may  be  conveyed  or  devised,  and 
if  in  fee  it  will  pass  to  the  heirs  of  an  intestate  owner. 
When  land  has  been  leased,  not  only  may  the  covenants 
of  the  lease  be  enforced  by  and  against  the  original  lessor 
and  lessee,  but  by  virtue  of  ancient  English  statutes,  which 
have  been  generally  enacted  in  this  country,  they  may  also 
be  enforced  by  and  against  the  assignees  of  the  reversion 
and  of  the  term  or  lease.  Jons  Nouton'  Pomerov. 

Reviews.     See  Periodicals. 

Reville'  (.\lbert),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dieppe.  France,  Nov. 
4,  IS2G;  became  a  leading  minister  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Nimes  and  Luneray,  and  in  ISol  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam,  Holland.  He  has  pub- 
lished many  translations  of  religious  works  frojn  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  ;  is  author  of  Ve  lajiedemption  (18j9), 
ICn-i'th  (Ic  Critique  rcHqieiiae  (1860),  Etudes  critiques  stir 
VErnnfiilc  scion  S.  Mat'tkien  (1862),  La  Vie  de  Jesns  de  M. 
Ueunn  de.rant  les  Orthodoxea  ct  dernnt  le  Critique  (1863), 
Notre  Christittnisme  et  noire  Bon  Droit  (1864),  Histoire  dti 
Do'jme  de  la  iJivinit^  de  Jesus  Christ  (1869),  etc. 

Revision  of  the  Bible.  See  First  Biennial  Sup- 
plement. 

Revolv'ers  [Lat.  rci-olrcre,  to  "return"],  breech-lnad- 
ing  small-arms,  usually  pistols.  Revolver  rifles  of  Colt's 
pattern  h;Lve  been  in  service  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  Gatling 
Gun  (which  see)  is  also  a  revolver.  Samples  of  revolvers 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
known,  but  the  Colt's  revolver  was  the  first  of  practical 
value.     (See  Small-Arms.)  P.  V.  Hagnrr. 

Re'wah,  state  of  India,  subsidiary  to  Great  Britain, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  comprises  an  area  of  10.300  sq.  m.. 
with  1,200,000  inhabitants^  and  extends  between  lat.  24° 


and  42°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  81°  and  82°  E.  The  soil  is 
not  very  productive,  but  well  cultivated.  The  capital, 
Rewah,  h:is  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  is  utterly  decayed. 

Rewai'il'  [L.  Lat.  i-etcardiu/i],  a  recompense  or  cora- 
pensiition,  generally  a  specified  sum  of  money,  offered 
either  by  a  public  officer  or  by  a  private  person  for  the 
performance  of  some  act  in  which  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  the  first  case,  and  the  private  individual  in 
the  other,  and  payable  to  the  one  who  does  the  pre- 
scribed act.  By  far  the  most  common  example  is  that 
of  a  pecuniary  payment  offered  to  the  person  who  shall 
discover  the  perpetnitor  of  some  crime,  or  shall  appre- 
hend the  criminal,  or  shall  furnish  evidence  sufficient  for 
his  conviction,  or  shall  procure  the  return  of  property 
that  has  been  lost  or  stolen.  Many  classes  of  statutes  have 
provided  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  a  certain  sum,  or 
sometimes  a  fixed  portion  of  the  ])enaUy,  in  all  cases  to 
the  informer  through  whose  means  a  conviction  of  the 
ofl'ender  is  obtained  ;  and  in  the  criminal  prosecutions 
based  upon  such  statutes  the  informer  may  generally  be  a 
witness,  although  he  expects,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive, 
a  reward  upon  a  conviction.  Other  statutes  authorize  the 
offer  of  rewards  by  sheriffs  or  other  administrative  officers 
in  special  cases  of  aggravated  offences  when  evidence  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  facts  obscure,  and  the  criminal 
or  his  whereabout  is  unknown.  If  a  private  individual  offers 
in  a  public  manner  to  pay  a  certain  sum  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  a  designated  act — as,  for  exam])le,  the  recovery 
of  lost  or  stolen  ]>roperty  or  the  arrest  or  conviction  of  a 
criminal — any  person  who  complies  with  the  terms  of  the 
offer,  except  the  criminal  himself,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
payment,  ami  can  enforce  it  by  action  against  the  party 
making  the  offer;  the  offer  and  the  performance  constitute 
an  executed  contract.  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Reybaud'  (JIaree  Rocn  Loris).  b.  at  Marseilles  Aug. 
15,  1790;  educated  for  commercial  business;  travelled 
much  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries;  settled  in 
1829  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature;  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Constitutionuel,  Corsairc,  Nemesis,  and 
other  papers;  edited  Histoire  scieiitijiqite  et  militaire  de 
r  E.rpedition  frniif-niee  en  Ef/ypte  (10  vols.,  1830-36);  pub- 
lished from  1836  to  1840,  in  the  Revne  den  Deux  Moudes, 
his  Etudes  tatr  les  Reformatcurs,  oh  Socialistes  viodernes, 
which  in  1841  received  the  great  Montyon  prize  from  the 
Academy  ;  published  in  1843  Jrr6mc  I*nturot  u  lit  Recherche 
d'une  Positi'tii  soff'/v/c,  a  romance  in  1  volume,  which  made  a 
great  sensation;  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1850,  and  continued  to  write  a  multitude  of  romances, 
economical  essays,  political  pamphlets,  and  literary  and 
social  criticisms,  which,  however,  did  not  attract  much 
attention. 

Reyk'javik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  on  the  south-west- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  64°  8'  N.,  Ion.  21°  55'  W., 
at  the  head  of  Faxafiord,  is  the  seat  of  the  government, 
has  a  college  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  an  import- 
ant annual  fair,  and  regular  steam  communication  with 
Leith  and  Copenhagen.  It  was  founded  in  874.  P.  about 
1400. 

Rey'nard  the  Fo\,  a  satirical  epic  published  in  the 
Low  German  dialect  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
[Rcifuke  de  Vos,  Lubeek,  1498).  It  gives  in  rhymed  verses 
a  humorous  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Fox  at  the 
court  of  the  Lion,  and  became  very  popular  in  Germany 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  Of  its  relation  to  earlier  fic- 
tions of  a  similar  character  Jacob  Grimm  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  in  his  Rtinhnrt  Fnchs  (Berlin,  ISIU). 
Translations  into  High  German  have  been  made  by  Soltau 
(180;j)and  Simrock  (1845-52).  Goethe  gave  in  1794  a  ver- 
sion of  the  poem  in  hexameters,  to  which  Kaulbach  made 
a  series  of  illustrations  in  1847. 

Reyn'olds,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  head-waters 
of  Big  Black  River,  has  a  rough  and  broken  surface, 
abounding  in  iron,  lead,  limestone,  and  granite;  prod- 
ucts, corn  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Centreville.  Area,  700  sq.  m. 
P.  .-5756. 

Reynolds,  v..  Pale  eo..  Ala.     P.  560. 

Reynolds,  tp..  Lee  co.,  III.     P.  742. 

Reynolds,  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     P.  457. 

Reynolds,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.     P.  657. 

Reynolds  (Georgk  Greenwood),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ame- 
nia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1821  ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1841  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844;  has  prac- 
tised law  in  Milton,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ; 
was  a  judge  of  the  city  court,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  1860-66; 
elected  again  in  1872  to  the  same  office  for  fourteen  years. 

Reynolds  (Icnatits  Alovsius).  D.  D.,  b.  near  Bards- 
town.  Ky..  Aug.  22.  1798;  educated  at  St.  ]\Iary's  College, 
Baltimore,   Md. ;  became  a  Catholic  priest;   was  succcs- 
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sively  vicar-general  of  Kentucky,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  anil  president  of  tlie  Nazareth  Female  Institute 
of  Kcntuclty.  and  was  consecraterl  bishop  of  Charleston 
Mar.  18,  1844.     D.  at  Charleston  Mar.  fi,  1855. 

Reynolds,  or  Rainold.s  (.Tuhn),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pinhoe, 
Devonshire.  Enf,'land,  in  l;"ij;i;  studied  at  Merton  Collc;,'e, 
O.vfoid,  l.iil2  ;  was  admitted  tu  Corpus  Christi  College  15G:i ; 
became  fellow  1580;  leoturerl  on  ,\ristotle;  wa.'i  appointed 
reader  of  the  theological  lecture  founded  bv  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  1580;  was  dean  of  Lincoln  isilli;  refuserl  a 
bishopric  in  order  to  acce]>t  the. presidency  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  1598;  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
Hebraist,  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
was  said  by  Hallam  to  have  been  "  the  most  eminently 
learned  man  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;"  was  often  called 
a  "living  library"  and  a  "thirri  university;"  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conferences  of  100:i, 
where  he  maintnined  the  necessity  of  a  new  version  of  the 
Bible;  executed  a  small  portion  of  King  James's  version, 
and  revised  much  more  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  trans- 
lators helil  at  his  chambers.  D.  at  Oxford  May  21,  1007. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  separate  sermons,  controver- 
sial treatises  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  academical  dis- 
courses, and  some  writings  upon  biblical  criticism,  the  most 
elaborate  being  one  successfully  directed  against  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Apocrypha  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon — Cenxura  Lihrorum  Apncri/phnniin  Vcteris  Tettu- 
ineiiti,  posthumously  printed  (Oppenheim,  2  vols.,  1611). — 
His  brother,  AVilli.vm  RKVNot.ns,  b.  at  Pinhoo  about  1540  ; 
was  etlucatcd  at  Oxford  ;  became  a  ('atholic  ;  was  professor 
of  divinity  ami  Hebrew  at  Douay  and  Rheims:  took  an 
important  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Ilheims  Testa- 
ment; translated  from  English  into  Latin  all  the  works  of 
Thomas  Harding:  wrote  several  theological  and  contro- 
versial treatises,  and  became  cha])liiin  to  the  Beguin  nun- 
nery at  Antwerp,  where  he  d.  Aug.  24,  1594. 

Reynolds  (John),  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  2(5, 
1789;  removed  in  childhood  to  Kaskaskia,  Til.;  served 
in  eamj)aigns  against  the  Western  Indians  lSI2-l.'i;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Cahokia  ;  was  apj)ointed  a  justice  of  tho 
supreme  court  of  Illinois  1818;  was  frequently  a  member 
of  the  legislature;  governor  of  the  State  1S;'0-I14;  com- 
manded the  Illinois  volunteers  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war  in  May  and  June,  1832;  sat  in  (Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat lS;{5-37  and  18:39-43,  and  was  ,Speaker  of  tho  Illinois 
hf)use  of  representatives  1852-54.  F()r  sinne  time  lie 
edited  the  Belleville  Eif<jfe,  a,  daily  paper;  published  T/ir 
I'iiinecr  IHitiiril  of  Illinoiii  (1848)," .-1  (iliince  iit  th:  Cri/«liU 
Ptilnce  and  Shelcheit  of  Travel  (1854),  and  .1///  Life  and 
Times  (1855).     D.  at  Belleville,  HI.,  May  8,  1805. 

Reynolds  (John  F.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania,  1820;  grad- 
uated at  the  li.  S.  .Military  Academy,  and  ajipointed  bre- 
vet se(;onil  lieutenant  of  artillery  .July,  1S4I;  in  garri- 
son until  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  ho  served  with 
(ien.  Taylor's  army  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown  and 
in  tho  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  \'ista.  winning  tho 
brevets  of  captain  and  major  tor  gallantry  in  both  actions. 
After  tho  close  of  tlio  war  he  continued  to  servo  in  gar- 
risc)n  and  on  frontier  duty  until  .Se])t..  ISOO.  wlieii  he  was 
selected  as  comnuind:int  of  rradets  at  West  Point :  in  May, 

1801,  was  transfcrretl  to  the  infantry  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel (colonel  Juno,  1803),  and  in  ,\ugust  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
command  of  a  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps, 
which  he  commanded  in  the  \'irginia  i)eniusular  eam- 
jtaign  of  1802  at  Meidianiesville,  Gaines's  Jlill.  and  (Jlen- 
tlale,  where  taken  prisoner;  exchanged  in  .August,  ho 
commanded  a  di\ision  in  tho  second  battle  ()f  Bull  Hun, 
and  in  Maryland  campaign  of  Sept..  1802,  was  selected  to 
command  ttu-  Pcnnsylv;inia  militia  for  tho  defence  of  the 
State,  for  which  ho  recoivetl,  through  tho  governor,  tho 
thanks  of  that  State.  In  Nov.,  1802,  was  promoteil  to  bo 
majttr-gcneral  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  1st  corps  of  the  ,\rmy  of  the  Potcunac,  which  was  on- 
gaged  (Ml  the  left  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  1.'!, 

1802.  At  ('haneellorsvillo  his  corps  was  held  in  reserve, 
along  with  the  5th,  and  not  allowed  to  engage  tlio  cnoniy, 
though  biith  were  anxious  to  do  so.  At  the  battle  of  (lel- 
tysburg,  on  the  opening  day  (.Inly  1.  IsO.'Il.  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  having  nntdo  the  disposition  of  bis  troops  in 
person,  and  after  "urging  on  his  men  with  animating 
words,  he  saw  tho  successful  charge  under  way.  ho  was 
struck  with  a  rille-shot  that  caused  almost  instant  duatb — 
a  grievous  loss  to  tho  .-\rTuy  id'  the  Putomae.  one  of  whoso 
most  distinguished  and  best-beloved  ollicors  be  was  ;  one 
whom,  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  highest  military  i|iuil- 
itics.  the  general  voice  of  the  wliolu  army  had  marked  out 
for  the  largest  fame."     (.s'ln'uloii.)  O.  ('.  Simmons. 

Reynolds  (Joskimi  J.),  b.  in  Kentucky  1822;  gnid- 
u;ited  at  tho  I'.  S.  Military  Academy,  nndcnlorod  tho  army 


as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1, 1843.  After 
serving  in  garrison  and  in  Texas,  he  was  in  1840  selected 
as  assistant  professor  of  geography,  history,  and  ethics 
at  West  Point,  and  the  following  year  became  assistant 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
irom  1849  to  1855  was  principal  professor.  In  1S57  ho  re- 
signed to  accept  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  engineering 
in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which  he  lield 
until  1800.  In  ISOl  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  brig- 
odier-general  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  June,  1801,  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  serv- 
ing in  West  Virginia.  He  again  resigned  in  Jan..  1802, 
but  was  reappointed  Nov.  10,  and  Feb.  2,  1863,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  of  volunteers,  serving  with  the 
Army  of  tho  Cumberland  in  numerous  acti.tns  and  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  he 
was  chief  of  staff  of  that  army,  .^ubseijucnlly,  be  hel  I 
various  important  commands  in  the  .South-we-t,  and  from 
Nov.,  1804,  to  Apr.,  1800,  commanded  the  deparlmcnt  of 
Arkansas.  On  July  28,  1800.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
tho  20th  U.  S.  Infantry :- transferred  to  25th  Infantry 
Jan..  1870,  and  to  3d  Cavalry  Dec.  15,  1870;  brevet  brig- 
adier and  major  general  for  gallantry  in  the  field. 

Reynolds  (Sir  .Ioshita),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Plympton, 
Devonshire,  England,  .Tuly  10,  1723;  educated  at  the  free 
grammar  school  of  his  n:itive  place;  studied  painting  un- 
der Hudson  at  London,*  settled  at  Plymouth  as  a  portrait- 
painter  1743.  and  at  London  1740;  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Cajit.  (afterward  Lord)  Keppel,  who  gave  him  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Mediterranean  in  his  vessel  1749:  spent  neiirly 
four  years  in  professional  studies  in  Italy  ;  formed  his  style 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  groat  Venetian  masters;  returned 
to  London  1753;  soon  took  tho  first  rank  among  itritish 
artists;  attained  an  annual  income  of  iiiJOOO;  was  chosen 
president  of  tho  Royal  Academy  at  its  creation  170^.  at 
which  time  he  was  knighted;  was  intimate  with  Dr.  .John- 
son, (iarrick,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  other  literary  celeb- 
rities, with  whom  he  was  associated  in  founding  tho  cele- 
brated "Literary  Club."  1704:  delivered  at  tho  I^oyal 
.'\cailemy  annual  or  Ijicnnial  discourses  on  the  fine  arts, 
which  were  published  in  2  vols.,  and  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal portrait-painter  to  the  king  1784.  D.,  unmarried,  at 
London  Feb.  23,  1792.  He  figures  largely  in  the  numer- 
ous works  illustrating  the  career  of  Dr.  .Johnson,  and  has 
had  several  biographers,  of  wh"m  the  best  are  Xorthcoto 
(1813).  Farington  (1819),  and  C.  R.  Leslie,  completed  by 
Tom  Taylor  (2  vols.,  1805). 

Reynolds  (  Wii.i.iam  Morton),  D.  D..  b.  in  Fayette  oo.. 
Pa.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  1832;  bw^ame 
a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church:  was  professor  in 
Pennsylvania  College  1833-50;  president  of  Capital  Uni- 
versity, 0.,  1850-57.  and  of  Illinois  Slate  University  \s:<7, 
and  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ISO  I. 
Author  of  DiHvottrac  on  the  Sirrdlnh  Chtirehrn,  of  several 
occasional  essays,  addresses,  and  pamphlets;  edited  the 
Capliei  of  Plautus  (1846);  founded  and  conducto<l  tho 
Eramielicat  Mai,a:ine  (1840),  the  l.ilmiry  llecord  {lilb), 
and  tho  JirainjeHcal  Jlevicw  (1819-02). 

Reyn'oldsburg,  p.-v.,  Truro  tp.,  Franklin  oo.,  0.  P. 
457. 

Rcyn'oldson,  p.-v..  Gates  co.,  N.  C.     P.  988. 

Reyn'oUlsvillo,  p.-v.,  Winslow  tp.,  JolTerson  oo..  Pa., 
on  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R. 

Reze',  town  of  Franco,  department  of  Loirclnff'riouro. 
manufactures  linseed  oil.  spirits,  ivory-black,  soap,  and 
artificial  manures.     P.  7209. 

Re'zin  [llcb.,  "firm,"  "stable,"  or  "prince"],  tho 
eighth  and  last  of  a  line  of  kings  of  Damascus,  beginning 
with  lladad,  eonlemporary  with  David,  lie  began  to 
reign  about  745  B.  c,  and  was  slain  by  Tiglalh-Pile.-er  of 
Assyria  (732  u.  <•.).  H.  I).  HitiHohk. 

Rhabdostc'idic  [Gr.  ^8^,  n  "rod,"  and  »»«<».,  a 
"bono"],  a  family  of  niauimala  ba.«cd  upon  oxlinel  riMiiiiius 
of  Cetaceans,  and  supposed  to  bo  rehiled  to  the  Iniidiu  and 
Platanlstiihe  of  the  present  ep.ieh.  The  type  is  eliidly 
known  from  the  iaws  :  these  formed  a  lung  r.-lnyn.  nonie- 
what  like  the  lull  of  the  swonlfish.  the  iiilerniaxillary  and 
maxilhirv  bones  being  much  produced  nn.l  elongated,  an  I 
forming  a  eviinder  hearing  teeth  only  on  its  prn.xiinnl  imr 
tion  The  "only  known  species  is  from  the  .Mioccno  bo  I- 
of  Maryland.  TilKOIxinmJii.l.. 

Rliiirhitix.     Sep  Riikkts. 

RliiKliiiiiiin'llius,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Zoui 
and  lair.ipa.  ilo'  hmther  of  Mino«.  king  of  Crete,  »cltlcd  in 
Iln'olia.  where  ho  married  .■Memena,  and  b<x'aine  after  b 
dcalh.  on  account  of  hi«  suiirrmo  juslieo,  one  of  the  llir. 
judges  of  the  lower  world,  the  two  othnrs  hxing  Minn,,  an  : 
/Eaeus.  Ho  was  pro-oininently  tho  judge  of  people  wf  • 
eaiio'  tVi.io  A*ia. 
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RH^TIA— RHENISH  CONFEDERATION. 


Rh^'tia,  an  ancient  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  N.  by  Vindclicia,  E.  by  Xuricum,  S.  by  Gallia 
C'i:!!alpina.  and  AV.  by  Helvetia,  and  corresponded  to  the 
modern  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Uha-ti,  who  lived  asshejiherds,  wure  probably 
of  EtriK-^can  descent,  and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  15 
n.  r.  Durinj^  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the 
barbarian  hordes  swarmed  around  its  frontiers  and  devas- 
tiiteil  its  provinces.  Rhtetia  became  nearly  depopulated. 
Tlu'  lan_L;ua;;c  is  Romanscii  (which  see), 

Khampliast'idac  [Gr.  pdn^to-;,  "crooked  beak"],  a 
f:iniily  of  carinate  birds,  including  the  toucans.  They  are 
di:-tinguishcd  by  their  bill,  which  is  long,  high,  and  com- 


The  Ariel  Toucan. 

pressed,  decurved  at  the  tip.  and  with  the  lateral  margins 
serrated;  the  nostrils  are  inconspicuous,  superior,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  no  bristles  are  developed  ; 
the  wings  are  rather  short  and  rounded  :  the  tail  is  mod- 
erate and  more  or  less  convex  ;  the  tarsi  are  rather  robust 
and  covered  with  broad  scales  ;  the  toes  in  pairs,  two  being 
directed  forward  and  two  backward  :  the  inner  toes  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  shurter  than  the  outer;  the  claws 
strong  and  curved.  They  are  somewhat  related  to  the 
cuckoos.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  America,  especially 
the  tropical  regions;  a  few.  however,  extend  northward 
into  Mexico,  but  none  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
U.  S.  They  are  generally  combined  under  two  genera — 
iihnniphastoH,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  concealed,  including 
seventeen  species;  and  P(cro(/A:>s«H»,  with  the  nostrils  ex- 
posed, comprising  forty-five  species.  They  frequent  lofty 
trees,  feeding  upon  various  fruits,  especially  the  banana, 
but  also  live  partly  upon  insects,  and  even  reptiles,  as  well 
as  young  birds  and  eggs.  The  female  makes  her  nest  in 
holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  generally  deposits  therein 
two  eggs.    (See  Aiia(;ari.}  Theodore  Gill. 

Rhaph'ides,  or  Raphides  [Gr.  pa.f.i?.  "a  needle"], 
the  crystals,  often  needle-shaped,  of  salts  found  within  cer- 
tain plant-cells.  The  phoi^phates,  oxalates,  and  other  salts 
of  lime  are  those  most  commonly  found. 

Rhap'sodists  [Gr. pai//tf.6oi.  from  piirTeiv,  to  "stitch."  to 
'*  string  together,"  and  o]6^,  •'  song  "].  a  class  of  wandering 
minstrels  in  ancient  Greece  whose  occupation  was  the  re- 
cital of  the  Homeric  and  other  poetry.  After  these  poems 
were  reduced  to  writing  these  rhapsodists  ceased  to  be  the 
honored  singers  of  the  early  days  of  Greece. 

Rhat'any  [Peruvian,  rotana],  a  drug,  being  the  root 
of  Krameria  tn'nui/ra,  a  small  woody  shrub  of  a  genus 
generally  referred  to  the  natural  order  Polygalaccie,  grow- 
ing in  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Tordilleras.  Rhatany- 
root  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  composed  of  a  dark,  red- 
dish-brown bark  and  a  central  lighter-colored,  woody  por- 


tion. It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat  sweetish,  and 
very  astringent  taste.  The  medicinal  principle  is  a  form 
of  tannin,  called  rhatani-tannie  acid.  This  is  found  only 
in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  where  it  exists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  20  per  cent.  The  physiological  effects  of 
rhatany  are  simply  those  of  the  tannin  it  contains,  and 
]>reparations  of  the  root  are  used  in  medicine  almost  ex- 
clusively as  astringents  in  diarrhoeal  affections. 

EnwAKD  Curtis, 

Rhea,  in  Greek  mythology.     See  Cybele. 

Rhea,  in  ornithology.     See  RHEin.t;. 

Rhe'a,  county  of  S.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  E.  by  Ten- 
nessee River  and  W.  by  the  Cumberland  range  of  moun- 
tains, produces  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum-molasses,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Washington.     Area,  507  sq.  m,     P.  5538. 

Rhea  Silvia.     See  Romulus. 

Rhenium.     Sec  Reggio  di  Calabria. 

Rhe'id.T  [from  Hhea,  'Pea.  a  mythological  name],  a 
family  of  birds  of  the  order  or  sub-order  Ilatita*,  contain- 
ing the  South  American  ostriches,  and  differing  externally 
from  the  African  ostriches  simply  by  the  three-toed  feet, 
the  more  slender  bill,  and  the  want  of  caudal  plumes.  The 
bill  is  comparatively  short,  depressed  gradually,  and  nar- 
rowed toward  the  tiji  :  the  nostrils  large,  oval  and  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  bill:  the  wings  are  furnished  with 
long,  soft  feathers:  the  tail  is  not  ajiji.arent;  the  tarsi  are 
long  and  covered  in  front  with  broad  transverse  scales; 
toes  three,  the  lateral  shorter  than  the  middle;  the  claws 
compressed  and  curved.  They  are  distinguished  anatom- 
ically by  the  number  of  characters :  as  determined  by 
Huxley,  these  are  as  follows:  the  maxillary  processes  of 
the  palatines  are  short,  and  tinited  with  the  inner  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  maxillo-palatines ;  the  Intter  are 
thin  lamellar  bones,  which  do  not  articulate  with  facets  on 
the  vomer:  the  vomer  is  normally  long,  and  articulates 
behind  with  the  palatines  and  pterygoids;  the  prefrontal 
processes  are  little  ossified  ;  the  sternum  is  short  and  nar- 
rowed posteriorly,  and  presents  a  notch  in  the  middle  of 
its  posterior  edge ;  the  humerus  exceeds  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shoulder-girdle  and  the  ilium  ;  the  manus  has 
three  digits,  two  of  which  have  claws  ;  the  sacral  vertebrae 
do  not  unite  by  their  bodies  with  the  pubes  or  ischia,  and 
their  centra  ossify  late,  and  are  elongated  and  slender;  the 
pubes  are  free.  The  species  of  this  group  are  confined  to 
South  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  open  plains  and 
exhibit  habits  analogous  to  those  of  the  ostriches  of  Africa. 
They  are  generally  seen  alone  ;  they  run  with  considerable 
fleetness,  imd  generally  against  the  wind,  expanding  their 
wings  in  starting  to  assist  in  making  headway.  They  feed 
chiefly  upon  grass  and  roots.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  combination,  sometimes  depositing  together  as  many  as 
eighty  eggs  ;  these  are  collected  together  by  the  male  bird, 
who  hatches  them  and  attends  for  a  short  time  to  the 
young.  Three  species  are  now  known  to  ornithologists: 
(1)  The  R/icii  Anieriraun.  extending  from  Southern  Brazil 
on  the  X.  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  S. :  (2)  R.  Dar- 
irinii.  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Rio  Negro,  or 
the  boundary  between  Patagonia  and  Buenos  Ayres;  and 
(3)  li.  macvorhynchay  whose  habitat  is  uncertain.  (See 
Nandu.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Rheims  [Lat.  Dnrocortornm,  afterward  called  Rcini, 
the  name  of  the  people],  a  large  old  city  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Marne.  on  the  Vesle,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  affording  beautiful  prome- 
nades ;  it  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  many  fine  streets, 
squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  466  feet 
long,  99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  high,  built  in  the  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  Europe :  its  western  front  is  especially  magnificent. 
In  this  church  most  of  the  kings  of  France  from  Philippe 
Auguste  (IISO)  to  Charles  X.  (1824)  were  consecrated.  St. 
Remigius,  the  apostle  of  the  Franks,  is  buried  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  Rheims  has  very  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen  fabrics  and  a  large  trade  in  champagne  wines. 
P.  71,994. 

Rhen'ish  Coufedera'tion.  By  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg  (Dec.  26.  1805)  Bavaria  and  AViirtemberg  were  erect- 
ed into  kingdoms,  and  their  ])rinces  received  sovereignty 
independent  of  the  tierman  emperor.  Thus,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  was  prepared,  and  on  Aug.  1, 
1806,  sixteen  princes  of  Southern  and  ATestern  Germany 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  and  formed  a 
confederacy,  the  Rheinhund,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Napoleon.  Aug.  6  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity  and  crown  of  Germany,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Austria,  and  after  the  w.ir  between 
France  and  Prussia  most  of  the  princes  of  Central  and 
Northern  (ierraany  entered  the  confederacy,  which  contin- 
ued valid  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 


RHENISH   PRUSSIA— RHETORIC. 
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Ithen'ish  Prus'sia,  the  westernmost  province  of 
Prussia,  bounded  W.  by  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands*, 
comprises  an  area  of  10.2.'JU  sq.  m.,  with  ^J.oT'J.^U"  inluib- 
itants,  of  whom  2.62S.17.'{  are  Koman  Catholics  and  y(iri.8fi7 
Protestants.  The  surface  in  nKumtainous.  covered  by  the 
Jlundsriick.  Kilcl.  and  Wcsterwald  ;  the  iiurthurn  part,  how- 
ever, is  flat,  and  produces  muidi  corn  and  cattle.  The 
mountains,  with  the  exception  of  Kifel.  which  is"  rough  and 
barren,  arc  covered  witli  fine  forests  and  arc  rich  in  lead. 
co]i]ier,  iron,  and  coal:  and  the  valleys,  especially  those 
of  the  Rhine.  Moscl,  an*!  Lahn,  belong  to  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  regions  of  Europe,  famous  for  their  e.\celleut 
wine  and  for  their  enormous  manufacturing  industry. 

Rhenish  Wine,  or  Rhine  Wine,  a  niime  for  the 
wines  of  (icrmany,  produced  chiefly  in  the  Palatinate  and 
the  Moselle  valley,  but  especially  in  the  Rhcingau.  The 
white  Rhine  wines  are  better  than  the  red  Rhine  wines, 
have  a  peculiar,  delicate  bouquet  and  fragrance,  and  are 
dry,  clear,  and  very  durable:  ripening  in  thrcu  years,  they 
are  at  their  best  in  four  or  five  years,  but  will  often  keep 
sound  for  twelve  years.  The  best  red  wine  is  the  Asmanns- 
hauscr.  the  finest  of  all  Johannisberger :  the  strongest 
is  the  Steinbergcr.  Hochheim,  Ivloster-Krbach.  tJrUfen- 
berg,  Bacharaeh.  RUdesheim,  and  many  other  jdaces  pro- 
duce, in  dry  seasons,  excellent  and  costly  vintages.  The 
ordinary  wines  of  the  Rhine  are  often  harsh  and  of  a 
slaty  flavor,  derived  from  the  soil;  but  they  have  greatly 
improved  in  both  respects  of  late  years. 

Rheom'eter  and  Rhe'oslat,  instruments  for  meas- 
uring and  regulating  the  force  of  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity.    (See  Elkctuicitv.) 

Rhet'oric  [(ir.  pTjTopiKifi,  se.  xexfTj],  according  to  Aris- 
totle, "the  art  of  persuasion  ;"  according  to  AV'hately,  "the 
art  of  conviction  ;"  according  to  Campbell,  ''the  art  of 
discourse."  Campbell's  definition  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  others,  although 
Aristotle  justly  emphasizes  the  highest  end  of  all  rhetorical 
study.  All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  regarding 
rhetoric  as  an  art  (that  is,  a  body  of  practical  precepts), 
rather  than  a  science;  but  precepts  imply  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  there  has  been  much  question  with  reference 
to  the  science  or  sciences  on  which  rhetoric  is  founded. 
Home  —  notably,  AVhately — have  said  logic;  others  —  of 
whom  Blair  may  be  taken  as  an  example — would  seem  to 
pay  aesthetics;  still  others  —  following  'I'hercmin  —  would 
say  ethics.  If  rhetoric  is  founded  upon  any  single  science, 
it  is  unquestionably  logic;  but  in  so  far  as  rhetoric  is 
fitunded  up<in  logic  it  is  only  mediately,  tlirough  grammar. 
Grammar  receives  the  material  of  thought  elaborated  fcito 
concepts,  judgments,  and  reasoning*,  expresses  them  with 
corrcctiimv  (that  is.  with  due  regard  to  purity,  propriety, 
concord,  and  jirecision),  and  turns  them  over  to  rhetoric 
to  be  woven  into  discourse  with  clearness,  energy,  and 
cleganct'.  and  in  adaptation  to  the  special  ends  that  the 
writer  or  speaker  has  in  view,  (rraniniar  has  to  do  with 
the  sentence,  rhetoric  with  the  discourse.  (Jrammar  re- 
gards correct  expression  as  an  end  in  itself:  rhetoric  re- 
gards expression  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Instead  of 
regarding  rhetoric  as  fuundetl  on  a  single  underlying  sci- 
ence, it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  recognize  three  depart- 
ments of  rhetoric,  corresponding  to  the  three  "  nomological 
sciences"  recognized  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton:  I.  /iirt-ntivc 
rhrton'v,  founded  on  logic,  having  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
diseuurHe.  and  helping  us  to  attain  to  the  true:  1 1.  .Kxtfutic 
rlirton'r,  founded  on  iesthetics,  having  to  rl.i  with  the 
"form"  of  disL-ourse,  and  helping  us  to  attain  to  the 
pleasurable:  III.  Ethical  rhcton'f,  founded  on  ethies,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  jturposo  of  discourse,  and  helping  us^o 
attain  to  that  whitdi  we  esteem  good.  In  this  classification 
it  will  be  seen  that  wo  recogni/.e  a  department  of  rhetoric 
corresponding  to  each  of  the  tlirco  divisions  which  are 
ordinarily  made  of  the  human  faculties— the  intellect,  tho 
sensibilities,  and  the  will — while  yet,  as  these  faenlties  arc 
but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  unit  of  consciousness, 
wc  have  a  suflicient  basis  of  unity. 

Rhetoric,  taken  as  a  whi>le.  may  bo  viewed  either  as 
constructive  or  critical.  Critical  rhetoric  embraces  the 
study  of  rhetorical  preccjits  and  the  stUily  of  literary 
models.  Constructive  rhetoric  consists  in  the  praelical 
npplication  of  rhet<frical  jirccepts  and  the  imitation  of 
literary  model.*'.  (Ibjections  have  been  nuule  to  the  study 
of  cither  branch  of  "the  art.  but  they  are  trivial  in  them- 
selves, and  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  best  wri- 
ters and  speakers.  The  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  not  Ihc 
arbitrary  enactment  of  any  nnm  or  any  bmly  of  men,  but 
8im|ile  deductions  from  the  gonernlizcd  expcrieneo  nnd 
observation  of  generations  of  writers  and  speakers,  with 
whi(  h  all  wh<.  pn.jiose  to  write  or  speak  will  do  well  to 
familiarize  themselves. 

Rhetoric  rceognizes  thrco  forms  of  discourse: 


1.  Reprcaentative  dUcourae,  in  which  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented for  its  own  sake,  without  especial  purpose  or  espe- 
cial regard  to  form.  lJn<lcr  this  bead  wc  treat  of — (1) 
things — description;  (2)  facts — narration:  (.'J)  truths — ex- 
position, ("learness,  accuracy,  and  completeness  are  the 
prime  essentials  of  representative  diseimrse. 

2.  /'oHrt/,  in  which  the  matter  and  the  purpose  arc  sub- 
ordinate to  the  form.  Under  poetry  the  following  elastfi- 
fication  may  be  recognized  :  • 

(1)   The  poetrv  of  thought,  f    ,         .   ,.       f  objeetive. 

or  "  didactic  poetry."      ]    ^^^^f.^.'P*"'^  (  •'ubj, 
'         ■  \    satinenl. 

I   ode. 

8(tnnet. 
\  flea 


;  poetry. 

(2)  The  poetry  of  feeling, 
or  ■•  lyric  poetry." 


(  nuljjeclivc. 

f  seciilar. 
(  gacreJ. 


proper 


epic  j 


heroic, 
inoek-hcroic. 


drama      | '"««■'?■ 


{?>)   The  poetry  of  action, 
or  "  epic  poetry." 

comedy. 

Tho  prime  essentials  to  poetry  arc — first,  a  poetic  thought; 
secondly,  poetic  (iietion — to  chiiractcrizc  either  of  which 
would  fall  under  the  province  of  a  special  di5Cus..iion. 

.",.  Otfitori/^  which  pro|)oses  an  end  to  be  attained,  to 
which  the  matter  and  form  of  dt.>ieoursc  are  merely  ancil- 
lary. Tho  ancients  recoj;nizcd  three  kind.s  of  oratory — 
the  demonstrative,  the  ju<li(-ial,  and  the  deliberative.  HIair 
prop(j.«e3  to  recoj^nize,  instead,  the  eloquence  of  ]ii>pular 
assemblies,  tho  eloquence  of  the  bar,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  |)ulpit.  If  we  attempt  a  classificatiun  of  oratory  at  all, 
it  is  better  to  make  our  oasis  of  classification  the  pitrpottr, 
rather  than  the  orrtinioti.  of  its  exercise.  Oratory  is  com- 
monly regarded  by  rhetoricians  as  the  normal  type  of  dis- 
course, embi!dying  the  fullest  and  loftiest  iileal  of  tlio  art. 
Tho  orator  generally  seeks  to  bring  something  to  pass; 
hence  he  ap])eals  not  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  feelings 
alone,  but  to  the  will.  He  must  sway  the  whole  man.  or 
he  must  fail  in  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  him  to  study  adaptation.  an<l  his 
discourse,  while  not  deficient  in  clearness  and  not  offen- 
sive to  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  must  excel  in  energy, 

Iiiiiiiiiic  rliihirir  has  to  do  with  Ihc  choice  of  themes, 
the  accumulation  of  material,  and  the  disposition  of  ma- 
terial. Tt  was  much  more  fully  treated  by  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  than  by  those  of  tlic  present  day,  many  of 
whom  ignore  it  altogether,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  ethical  rhetoric,  which  does,  in  fact,  greatly  limit  it. 

Kthirnl  rfninrir  has  especial  reference  to  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  discourse.  This  purptise  may  be  either — 
(1)  Knliijhtaimeiit — i'.  e.  to  develop  in  the  mind  a  new  cog- 
nition :  "(2)  Cituvirtion — i.  e.  to  lead  llio  miml  to  aii»»pt  a 
given  opinitin  i  (.1)  Ejrcitntion — i'.  r.  to  move  the  feelings; 
or  (1)  /'rnniftiiiin — i.e.  to  determine  the  will  to  action. 
Excitation  is  not  regarded  as  a  distinct  end  of  discourse 
by  many  rhetoricians,  since,  ordinarily,  we  seek  to  excite 
emotion  only  that  through  emotion  we  may  influence  the 
will.  Hut  the  distinct  recognition  of  excitation  is  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  analysis  of  ethical  rhetoric;  the  methods 
of  excitation  may  be  separately  studied  ;  anil  excitation  is 
sometimes  (as  in  demonslralivc  oratory  and  in  certain  kinds 
of  poetry  and  fiction)  an  end  in  itself.  In  all  discourse — 
but  especially  in  oratory — some  one  of  the  purjioscs  men- 
tioned above  dominates.  It  is  the  function  of  rhetoric  to 
show  how  discourse  may.  in  mailer  and  manner,  be  made 
subservient  to  that  purpose.  Hhctoric  leaches  us  how  best 
to  enlighten,  convince,  move,  or  persuade  our  fellow-men. 
It  is.  then  (since  this  is  largely  cssenlial  to  success  in  any 
calling),  of  practical  import  not  merely  to  the  professional 
orator,  hut  to  mankind  at  large. 

A:'lhr>if  vhrinrie  has  reference  to  •■  style."  or  the  art  of 
expressing,  clearly,  energelically,  and  cleganlly,  the  i>r«J- 
uets  of  inventive  ihcloric  in  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  eth- 
ical rhetoric.  Vnder  the  bead  of  style  wc  rwognitc.  as  of 
prime  imiiortancc — (1)  naturalness;  ('.'I  adaptation :  (.1) 
clearness:  (I)  energy;  (i)  elegance.  These  charnclcristics 
of  stvie  are  discus.scil,  with  greater  or  loss  fulness,  in  all 
rheloVical  treatises.  Clearness,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant altributo  of  a  good  style,  is  admirably  trcaled  in  a  lit- 
tle manual  enlilled  /Aor  f..  Mi-iV  (Vmr/y,  by  Prof.  ¥..  A. 
Abbott  of  Ihc  City  of  I.on.h>n  .'School. 

t'iiliiniiii;  Inii'ino'f  ("f  language  which  deviates  from 
the  plain  ami  ordinary  method  of  describing  «n  object  or 
staling  a  fact  I  may  bcinduded  under  ihe  hea.l  of  "slylc." 
since  it  tends  to  |ir(Unole  clearness  by  ass.u'iating  the  <di- 
jcct  i>r  fact  under  discussion  with  more  familiar  objeiMs  or 
events ;  energy,  by  assiK-ialing  the  idijcct  or  fact  under 
discussi.in  wilii  im>re  exciting  objects  or  facts  ;  elegance,  by 
associating  the  object  or  fact  under  discu.sion  with  iioto 
pleasing  olijtvis  or  facts.  Inder  the  heaii  of  "llgurali\e 
language"  »e  recognite  /i'.;"'"  •<!' •i>'K-h.  which  rim-i-i  in 
a  „urc  ilificalb.n  of  the  f..rm  of  expre«<ion  ;  and/7'i-f« 
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of  tftouffhtj  which  involve  an  essential  modification  of  our 
conception.  And  these  figures  depend  on  three  principles 
— (1)  tht'  principle  of  similarity;  (2)  the  principle  of  dis- 
similarity; (;i)  the- principle  of  association.  Under  the 
head  of  "  fia;ure.s  of  speech  "  we  ^cognize — ( I )  alliteration, 
or  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive words ;  e.  (/. 

"Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid."— Churchill. 

(2)  Paronomasia,  or  the  use  of  words  in  the  same  connec- 
tion which  are  similar  in  sound,  but  dissimilar  in  sense  ;  ct/. 

"Not  on  thy  sole;  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew."— Shakspeake. 
(^)  Meiosis  or  Litotes,  which  consists  in  the  representation 
of  an  object  as  less  than  it  really  is;  e.  if.  "A  citizen  of 
vo  menu  city." — Paul.  (4)  Pleonasm,  which  consists  in 
the  use  of  more  words  to  express  one's  meaning  than  are 
strictly  necessary,  and  which  should  be  sharply  discrim- 
inated from  "tautology,"  or  the  meaningless  reiteration 
of  our  thought.  {^)  Hyperbole,  which  consists  in  repre- 
senting an  object  as  larger  than  it  really  is,  or  stating  a 
fact  more  strongly  than  is  consistent  with  literal  truth  ;  c.  ff. 
"The  English  gain  two  hours  a  day  by  clipping  their 
words." — VoLTAiRR.  (rt)  Climax,  which  consii^ts  in  grad- 
ually rising,  by  more  and  more  emphatic  statements,  to  the 
fullest  and  most  expressive  utterance  of  our  thought:  e.g. 
*'  Jesus  of  Nazareth  pours  forth  a  doctrine  beautiful  as  light, 
sublime  as  heaven,  and  true  as  Ood." — THKonoRK  Parker. 

Under  the  head  of  '*  figures  of  speech  "  fall  also  ellipsis, 
asyniJeton,  polysyndeton,  aposiopcsis,  epizeuxis,  epanalep- 
sis,  and  interrogation — carefully  to  discriminate  which 
would  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  an  article  of  this 
nature. 

Under  the  head  of  "figures  of  thought"  that  are 
foHUihd  on  the  prliirip!c  of  similnrilif  we  have — [1)  The 
simile,  whii.-h  is  an  expressed  comparison;  r.  7.  "  Like  an 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  no  the  Lord  piticth  them  that 
fear  him."  (2)  The  metaphor,  which  is  an  implied  com- 
parison ;  e.  (J.  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep."  Similes  are  more  conducive  to  clearness,  met- 
aphors to  energy.  Either  may  be  made  conducive  to  ele- 
gance. The  metaphor  may  be  tested  by  reducing  it  t^  an 
equation  of  ratios:  e,  ff.  "The  ship  ploughs  the  sea" 
equals  The  ship  is  to  the  sea  as  the  plough  is  to  the  land. 
Any  metaphor  which  will  not  submit  to  this  test  is  rad- 
ically defective,  introducing  more  than  four  terms  or  sug- 
gesting an  unreal  similarity.  Under  this  head  we  recog- 
nize also  (3)  The  allegory,  which  is  an  extended  metaphor. 
Bunyan's  Pilf/rim's  Protfreas  is  the  best  example.  (4)  The 
fable,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the  allegory,  although 
briefer,  more  obviously  didactic,  and  characterized  by  the 
free  endowment  of  the  brute  {and  even  the  inanimate)  cre- 
ation with  the  attributes  of  reason  and  speech.  The  fables 
of  yEsop  will  at  once  suggest  themselves.  (5)  The  parable, 
which  is  a  religious  allegory.  (6)  Personification,  which 
regards  things  inanimate  as  if  they  were  animate;  e.g. 
"  The  pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  their  founders." — Fliller.  Under  this  head,  too,  are 
included  prosopopoeia,  vision,  and  apostrophe. 

Under  the  head  of  "  figures  of  thought "  that  are 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  disftimilariti/  we  have  con- 
trast, antithesis,  irony,  which  hardly  require  to  be  charac- 
terized or  exemplified. 

Founded  on  the  principle  of  association  we  have  meton- 
ymy, or  a  transference  of  names  (Gr.  nerd  and  oi-o^a).  under 
which  we  recognize  the  substitution  of — (1)  The  cause  for 
the  effect  and  vice  versa  ;  c.  g.  "  The  Lord  is  ?»?/  song.  He 
is  become  my  salvation,"  (2)  The  container  for  the  thing 
contained;  e.g.  "We  is  a  slave  to  the  hott/e."  (?>)  The 
sign  for  the  thing  signified;  e.g.  ^' The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah."  (4)  The  instrument  for  the  agent: 
e.  g.  **The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." — Bulwer. 
(0)  The  author  for  his  works;  e.  </.  "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets." 

We  must  class  under  the  combined  heads  of  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  synecdoche,  which  includes  objects  that 
are  similar  in  kind,  but  dissimilar  in  extent  or  degree. 
By  synecdoche  we  put  a  ])art  for  the  whole,  as  a  "  sail  " 
for  a  ship,  or  a  "  blade"  for  a  sword,  etc.  More  specific- 
ally, synecdoche  consists  in  the  substitution  of — (1)  the 
concrete  for  the  abstract;  (2)  the  species  for  the  genus ; 

(3)  the  individual  for  the  species;  (4)  the  member  for  the 
individual  ;  (o)  the  material  for  the  thing  made.  Its  em- 
ployment is  highly  conducive  to  energy. 

It  falls  within  the  province  of  rhetoric  accuratelv  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  figures  of  speech  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  give  rules  which  shall  facilitate  their 
effective  use. 

The  great  masters  of  rhetoric  among  the  Greeks  were 
Aristotle  and  Longinus.  Aristotle,  indeed,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  art.  The  second  book  of  his 
Art  of  Rhetoric — in  which  he  embodies  a  subtle  analysis 


of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  to  which  the  orator 
must  adapt  his  discourse — is  still  of  capital  significance. 
The  best  modern  commentator  on  Aristotle  is  Cope.  Among 
the  Romans  the  most  eminent  names  are  those  of  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  Horace.  Of  all  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
Quintilian  is  the  most  useful,  and  Horace  tlio  most  attract- 
ive. Horace's  Epistle  to  the  Pis'ta  (the  material  of  which 
is  largely  borrowed  from  Aristotle)  has  been  imitated  by 
Vida  in  his  Poetics,  by  Boileau  in  //Art  Pocti(jtic,hy  Pope 
in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  has  thus  exerted  a  wide- 
spread influence  on  modern  style.  Yolckmar,  Die  liheto- 
rik  der  Gricchen  iind  R'omer,  is  a  valuable  compend  of 
the  results  attained  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

Of  English  authors,  mention  should  be  madeof  Whately 
(best  on  conviction  and  persuasion),  Blair  (best  on  style), 
Kames  (best  on  figurative  language),  and  Campbell  (best 
on  the  grammatical  properties  of  style).  De  Quineey  {His- 
torical Essays,  vol.  ii.)  has  valuable  essays  on  rhetoric  and 
stylo;  and  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  style  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Vinet's  Homiletics,  Theremin's  Rhetoric 
(admirably  translated  and  ediled  by  Dr.  Shedd),  Broadus, 
on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  nf  Sermons,  Bcecher's 
Yale  Lcctnres  on  Preaching,  though  specifically  devoted 
to  sacred  rhetoric,  are  full  of  suggestive  hints  to  the  gen- 
eral student.  J.  H.  Gilmore. 

Rhett  (Robert  BAnxwELL).  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Dec. 
24.  1800;  was  originally  named  Smith;  adopted  in  18.S7, 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family,  the  name  of  Ruett, 
in  memory  of  an  ancestor;  was  liberally  educated  ;  studied 
law;  was  elected  to  the  State  legishiture  ISSfi  ;  became 
attorney-general  of  South  Carolina  1S32:  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  State  rights,  nullification, 
and  secession  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1838-49,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  1S50-51  ;  expressed  himself  openly  in  favor 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  so- 
called '"  fiix'-eaters,"  which  he  owned  and  conducted;  was 
a  leader  in  the  State  convention  of  South  Carolina  which 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  Dee.  20,  ISfiO;  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  the  Mttntgomery  convention  Feb., 
1861,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Confederate  con- 
gress. D.  Sept.  14,  1876. — His  son,  bearing  the  same  name, 
now  (1870)  conducts  a  newspaper  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rheum.     See  Rhubarb,  by  Prof.  E.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Rheii'matism  [Gr.  peu/xaTio-Mo?].  a  shifting  inflamma- 
tion or  neuralgia  which  attacks  fibrous  structures  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  most  commonly  those  of  the  joints. 
It  jpresents  itself  under  various  forms,  hut  they  may  all  be 
embraced  under  the  following:  acute  rheumatism  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 

Amite  rheumatism  maybe  defined  as  an  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  capsule  of  one  or  more  joints, 
which  is  accompanied  by  slight  exudation  into  the  joint 
and  oedema  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  it.  There 
seems  to  bo  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease, 
and  the  attacks  are  very  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  occurs  in  healthy  persons  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  forty.  The  exciting  cause  is  generally  found  to  be 
a  "  cold  "  or  a  residence  in  damp  places ;  it  usually  occurs 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  is  oftenest  met  with  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Before  the  onset  of  the  disease  there  is  at 
times  a  feeling  of  malaise  lasting  for  a  few  days;  some- 
limes  the  malady  is  ushered  in  suddenly  by  a  chill,  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  high  fever  and  pain  in  one 
or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  This  pain  soon  becomes  un- 
bearable, and  the  patient  cannot  allow  the  slightest  motion, 
n©r  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  affected  joint 
will  bo  found  swollen,  and  at  times  red.  The  joints  most 
commonly  .affected  are  the  knee,  foot,  shoulder,  elbow,  and 
hand.  AVhcn  a  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  one  time 
the  patient's  condition  is  indeed  jiitiable.  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  make  the  slightest  movement  without  suffer- 
ing the  most  intense  agony.  The  complications  liable  to 
be  encountered  are  inflammations  of  the  fibrous  structures 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  five  or  six  weeks.  It 
generally  ends  in  recovery,  except  in  those  cases  which 
have  a  severe  complication.  The  treatment  should  consist 
of  purgatives,  diuretics,  narcotics,  and  colchicum  ;  locally, 
either  evaporating  lotions  or  warm  applications,  the  lattLU- 
best  secured  by  warm  water  and  alcohol  (2  parts  to  1),  and 
surrounding  the  limb  with  flannel. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  a  chronic  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body,  which  produces  very 
little  chnnge  in  the  structures  of  the  affected  part.  The 
predisposing  causes  may  bo  congenital  or  acquired.  It 
may  follow  the  acute  variety,  or  exist  from  the  beginning 
as  a  chronic  affection  ;  one  attack  predisposes  to  another. 
The  exciting  causes  are  those  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
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damp  weather  and  an  easterly  wind.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  chronic  rheumatism.  In  one  there  is  a  con- 
stant pain,  lasting  for  a  long  time  in  certain  single  joints, 
which  is  aggravated  by  pressure  or  motion.  In  another  a 
series  of  mild  attacks  of  rheumatism,  simulating  greatly  the 
acute  variety,  generally  occurs  at  every  change  of  weather 
or  upcm  the  slightest  exposure.  When  once  established  it 
is  generally  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Mnncitlur  rhenmutimn  is  a. 
chronic  rheumatism  of  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  muscles, 
and  is  known  as  fidubfufo  when  occurring  in  the  back, 
where  it  occasions  ludicrous  c(jntortions  of  tlie  body  when 
the  patient  attemjits  to  move,  in  order  to  spare  the  affected 
parts ;  lorif  neck  is  a  similar  affection  in  the  neck  :  and  ;*/*•«- 
rnfli/iti'n  is  a  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  muscles  of  the  side 
anti  c-hest.  .\s  to  the  treatment  of  clironic  rheumatism,  we 
have  no  specific.  Probably  tlie  nearest  to  it  is  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  should  be  given.  Sedatives  are  also 
useful  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  digestive  organs,  as  derange- 
ment always  aggravates  the  trouble.  The  varitms  mineral 
springs  possess  no  virtue  except  from  the  diuretic  action 
of  their  waters.  Edwaud  .T.  liKitMiNGiiAM. 

Rheydt,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  manufactures  yarn, 
iiosicry.  shawls,  leather,  paper,  glue,  and  vinegar.   P.  1)792. 

Illiind  (A.  C),  b.  Oct.  .31,  1821,  in  New  York;  entered 
the  na\y  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  ,3,  1838;  became  a  passed 
midshipman  in  1845,  a  lieutenant  in  1854,  a  commander  in 
ISiili,  a  captain  in  1870  :  served  with  heroic  gallantry  in 
the  waters  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  during  our  civil 
Hivr,  and  was  highly  commended  by  Kear-Admirals  Du 
Pont,  Porter,  and  Lee  in  their  official  despatches. 

B'oxHALi.  A.  Parker. 
Rhine  [Lat.  Rhenun  ;  Ger.  /?Ae/ii].  an  important  river 
of  Kur(jpc,  rises  in  Switzerland  in  the  Alps,  where  it  is 
formed  at  Reiehenau,  in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1U22  feet,  by  the  union  (if  two  small  streams,  the 
Vorder  and  Ilinter  Rhein,  the  former  of  which,  rising  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  mountain  group  of  St.  (ioth- 
ard,  at  an  elevation  of  7f'00  feet,  is  generally  considered  as 
the  princip.al  source  of  the  river.  Immediately  after  its 
formation  the  Rhine  is  navigable  for  rafts  and  small  craft, 
but  during  its  whole  upper  course,  from  Reiehenau  to  liale, 
through  Switzerland,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  along 
the  frontier  between  Switzerland,  I?avari,a,  and  Railen.  its 
navigation  is  difficult,  and  in  many  places  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  and  cataracts,  of  which  that  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  the  water  suddenly  leaps  from  a  rock  70 
feet  high,  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  its  middle 
course,  from  liale  to  Cologne,  it  winds  its  way  through 
a  broad  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Vosgcs  and  the 
Schwartzwald — the  Rheinthal,  often  called  the  "  garden 
of  Germany  :"  thence  it  forces  its  way,  by  a  narrow  gorge, 
through  the  plateau  of  the  lower  Rhine.  In  this  latter 
part  the  Rhine  is  not  only  an  important  route  of  traffic, 
but  it  also  presents  some  of  the  finest  and  loveliest  scenery 
in  the  world,  flowing  along  between  vineclad  hills,  which 
now  and  then  hem  it  in  between  steep,  towering  rocks 
crowned  with  (dd  castles,  and  then  again  o|ien  into  long, 
beautiful  cross-valleys  through  which  smaller  streams  come 
rushing.  Its  lower  course,  from  Cologne  to  the  North  Sea, 
le.ads  through  low  and  level  ground,  and  is  uninteresting: 
it  branches  off  into  the  Waal,  Yssel,  Lcck,  and  Vecht.  an  1 
reaches  the  ocean  as  a  small  stream,  almost  disappearing 
among  the  sandbanks  of  the  shore.  The  entire  length  of 
the  Rhine  is  UOO  miles;  its  breadth  at  liille  is  7oO  feet;  at 
Mcntz,  loOO  feet;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Xetherlands, 
2loO  feet;  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  28  feet;  its  elevation 
is  811  feet  at  Urile.  121  feet  at  Cologne.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Aar  in  Switzerland,  the  Xeekar  anil  Miihi 
in  the  Rheinthal,  the  Lahn  and  Moselle  in  the  highlands 
of  the  lower  Rhine.  A.  GlvoT. 

Illiiiie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sheboygan  co..  Wis.     P.  0072. 

Illiilic'bock,  p.-v.  and  Ip..  Dutchess  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
Ilud'oii  l!i\er  and  on  New  York  Central  and  Ilmlson  River 
II.  it..  ..pp. .site  Kingston,  has  II  churches.  2  newspapers, 
:i  bank,  a  paper-mill,  earriiige-factories,  an. I  is  a  shipping- 
]i.iint  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  re- 
gi.in.     P.  i:i22;  of  tp.  :i7l'J. 

Ilhiiiohnrt's,  v.,  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1  CIS. 

Itliiiic,  Province  or  the.     See  Uiiknisii  Pri  ssia. 

l{llinol>!lt'i<l;P  (fr.mi  rhiimhnluii  :  Gr.  p.i-o3arot,  the 
ancient  nauu>  ..f  a  fish — p.t.puck.  "  nose,"  an.l  Sirot.  "  ray  "], 
a  family  of  sela.diians  interme.lialo  hetwi-en  the  sawfishes 
(Prisli.'la')  and  the  typical  rays.  The  b.i.ly  in  fr.int  is  a 
sube.irdato  disk  pointc.l  forward,  an.l  en. Is  behin.l  in  an 
elongateil  caudal  pi>rtion  resembling  thai  of  the  Prisli.hi' ; 
the  skin  is  arme.l  with  spines,  especially  in  a  me.lian  .b.rsal 
r.iw  ;  the  hea.l  is  pr.iduce.l  into  a  p.iiiitcl  snout  ;  the  m.iulh 
is  rather  small  an.l  transverse  ;  the  teeth  small  an.l  ..btusc; 
V.u,.  111.— 102 


dorsals  two,  on  the  middle  or  posterior  portion  of  the  tail; 
the  c:iudal  fin  is  a  heteroeereal  fold  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  The  family,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  form,  is 
composed  of  species  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas.  Acc.»r.ling  to  some  authors,  there  are  five.  anJ  ac- 
cording to  others,  three  genera — viz.  lihimiimttin,  /i/n/nrli(/- 
batiti,  and   I'rtii/'inorhinu.  TllEul>URi:  GlI.I.. 

Rhinoceros.  Sec  Riii.nocf.rotid.g. 
Rhinocerot'ida*  [from  rhiimrerot,  fnv6itfpai\,  of  the 
Greeks,  from  pi«.  p.i-ot,  "nose,"  and  xcpac.  "horn  "J,  a  fam- 
ily of  ungtilate  mammals  embracing  the  various  species 
combined  un.ler  the  p.ipular  name  rliin.»ccros.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  massive  f.irm ;  short  neck;  l.ing 
head  ;  the  presence  in  all  the  living  forms  of  one  or  lw.» 
horns  on  the  mi. 1.11c  of  the  nasal  region,  and  the  broa.l 
clavatc  feet,  each  of  which  has  three  toes.  The  skull  has 
the  basioccipital  comparatively  well  .icvelopcd  behind  an.l 
narrowed  forward  :  the  tympanic  an.l  periotic  b.mcs  are 
ankylosed  and  we.lged  between  the  s.fuamosal,  cxoccipital, 
and  other  adjacent  bones;  the  nasal  bones  arc  produced 
forwaril  and  m.irc  or  less  arched,  and  meet  an  upward  ex- 
tensi.m  .)f  the  supramaxillary  bones;  the  teeth  are  .\I.  5, 
P.  M.  ;{,  C.  J^,  I.  variable — i.  c,  entirely  wanting.  J,  or,  in 
extinct  forms,  ^  ;  the  upper  molars  have  a  continuous  outer 
wall,  are  without  complete  transverse  crests,  and  are  ex- 
cavated by  a  deep  valley  extending  obli.iucly  inward  from 
the  median  ]>ortion  of  the  inner  wall  and  (in  P.  M.  4,  .^l. 
1-2)  a  shallow  one  cxten.ling  from  the  ]iosterior  wall;  the 
lower  molars  (P.  M.  2.  .M.  '<U  have  tw<»  curved  transverse 
crests.  The  family  embraces  but  few  recent  species,  which 
have  been  variously  grouped,  but  appears  to  represent  but 
two  genera — fl)  /^/.fii.<c.r..s,  including  the  .Asiatic  species, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  elongate  anil  free  inter- 
maxillary bones,  tlic  long  upper  incisor  teeth,  the  produced 
nasal  bones,  and  the  skin  corrugated  by  well-marked  folds; 
and  (2)  y^An.os/rr,  embracing  tlie  .African  species,  in  which 
the  intermaxillary  bones  are  very  small  an.l  free,  the  upper 
inidsor  teeth  wanting,  the  nasal  bones  br.tad  an.l  rounded, 
and  the  skin  smooth  an.l  not  corrugated.  In  former  geo- 
logical epochs  other  forms  flourished,  and  one  of  these 
(Cirlodimiii)  survived  long  after  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  gl.ihc:  this  f.irm  was  distinguished  by  the  union  of  the 
nasal  and  intermaxillary  bones  int.)  one  mass,  and  the  ..s- 
siflcation  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  existing  species  <.f  the 
family  are  ]ieculiar  to  .Asia  and  Africa,  but  formerly  the 
range  of  the  family  extende.l  far  northwar.l  into  ICuropc 
an.l  Siberia,  an.l  at  a  still  earlier  pcrio.l  the  gr.mp  was 
representeil  in  North  .America.  TiiKoitoRK  Gii.i.. 

RhinodOMt'idiP  [fr.un  i-ftinodnn  ;  Gr.  pivTt,  "  file,"  and 
oSoiis.  "  t.i.ith"  ].  a  family  of  sharks  ( order  Squali )  dislinguish- 
e.lby  their  small  teeth,  in  ombinali. in  with  other  characters. 
Thebodv  has  the  usual  shark-like  form,  the  head  flat  and 
with  a  broad,  short,  and  flat  snout;  spiracles  very  small: 
the  n.istrils  have  triangular  flaps,  and  are  nearly  at  the 
fr.int  of  the  snout  :  the  mouth  also  is  nearly  terminal;  the 
teeth  extremely  small,  in  numerous  rows,  and  with  c.mic 
recurved  points;  branchial  ajiertures  five,  and  mo.lerately 
large,  the  last  situate.l  above  the  pectoral  fin  :  dorsals  two, 
unarmed,  the  first  in  advance  of  the  ventrals.  the  secon.l 
opposite  the  anal:  anal  rather  suiall:  caudal  with  the 
l.iwer  lobe  well  dcvclo|ie.l,  with  a  pit  at  the  r.i.it,  but  with 
no  keels  at  the  sides  of  the  tail.  The  family  has  but  two 
known  species — (li  Ithiwilmi  (i/;)iVii«.  f.iun.l  at  the  Cape 
of  (ioo.l  Hope  an.l  Seychelles;  ami  (21  MirrUiinlua  ;iiiii.-. 
(.i/ii«,  kn.iwn  from  the  figure  and  the  teeth  of  an  in.livi.lual 
twenty  feet  long  l.mn.l  off  the  coast  of  California.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  fishes,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  like  the  great  basking  shark  ((V(..i*.iiu.  or  .sV/.irJfl, 
it  is  herbiv..r..us.  Tiikoikirk  Gii.l. 

Rhinoloph'idiE  [i*iiiofo/)Aii»,-  Gr.  ^t,  piw.  "nose," 
an.l  Xo^ot.  "crest"),  a  family  of  insectivorous  bnl,«  (Chi- 
r.ipteral  provided  with  nasal  appen.lages.  The  ears  are 
in. i.ierale,  separate,  an.l  .Icstilule  .d'  a  tragus;  the  tail  is 
well  .level..pe.l,  an.l  pro.lu.e.l  t..  the  end  of  the  inlcrfem... 
ral  inembrano;  the  intermaxillary  li..ncs  are  but  little  .le- 
velope.l;  teeth  j(,  J.  .ir  jS  ;  ciiniiies  \.  incisors  J\2;  the 
I  molars  have  w-shaped  ri.lges  an.l  arc  of  largo  sue;  the 

;  ini.ldle  finger  is nposcl  of  two  phalanges;  the  slomach 

1  is  sac. like,  an.l  its  exiremities  incline  toward  each  other. 

The  family  is  characteristic  of  iho  eastern  hemi.phere,  an.l 

I   four  species  of  the  genus  /thm'ilmikut  w.'en.l  more  .>r  le>" 

'  towar.l  the  N.  in  Kurope;  two  of  thum  reach  the  llrili-b 

I  Islands,  Tiin.i..n.;  Gill.. 

I       Rhinophrin'idir  rr*i'....;i»rjrMM«;  Hr.  p.«.  »i«^.  "no.e." 

an.l  *,..■•»■."  ■M..a.l  "l,  a  family  ..f  amphibian-  of  the  or.ler 

Salientia  ..r  Aniira.  .li'tingiiislie.1  by  the  imperfeel  cor  an.l 

the  atla.hm.nt  ..f  the  I  .iigue  in  fr..nl.    A«-..r.ling  I..  C.pc, 

tin,  ,,|hiii plal  walls  are  ossiflcl  t..  the  en.l  "f  the  muiilo 

an.l  separate  the  profronlals;  iu  superior  plalo  i»  on.  rrcd 
bv    the    eomplrtvly-ouiifloJ    frontoparietal;    iho   fr.inio- 
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nasals  are  well  developcri,  entirely  in  contact  with  the 
fronto-parietals,  separated  by  a  median  point  of  the  latter 
and  by  the  ethmoid  septum  :  no  jitcryjroid  bone  nor  win^ 
of  ectoptery.^^oid  is  developed:  the  ectojiterygoid  itself  i.s 
straight,  with  a  short  maxillary  suture;  the  coracoid  and 
cpicorafoid  divergent,  connected  by  a  narrow  single  carti- 
lage :  the  former  not  dilated.  >ind  in  contact  with  (ir  slightly 
separated  from  that  of  the  opposite  side :  the  sacral  dia- 
pophysis  dilated.  As  understood  by  Cojie,  it  embraces  two 
genera — IHn'iiitjthrynits  and  IhinimiM — the  former  of  which 
is  a  ^Mexican,  and  the  latter  an  African  genus;  but  by 
other  autliors  ((..7.  Mivurt)  it  has  been  restricted  to  the 
American  genus,  lihhiophrynus.  Theudohk  (jILL. 

Rhilloplas''tic  [Gr.  piV,  ptedj,  "nose."  and  -rrKdo^reiv^  to 
"mould"]  Operations  are  performed  with  the  view  to 
re-establish  a  lost  nose  or  a  jiart  thereof,  or  to  bring  to  a 
normal  shape  a  deformation  of  this  organ.  The  methods 
applied  are  very  different.  The  tlap  for  the  new  formation 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  is 
cut  out  so  that  a  pedicle  of  it  remains  in  connection  until 
it  is  healed  into  the  new  place,  thereby  allowing  the  access 
of  blood  without  interru])tion.  In  other  cases  the  flap  is 
taken  from  the  cheeks  and  from  the  lip.  transplanted  in  the 
same  manner.  Even  from  more  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  arm.  the  material  has  been  taken  successfully 
to  replace  a  defect  of  the  nose.  This  last  method,  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  a  second  individual  to  supply  the 
wanted  fla]i  for  new  formation,  is  not  much  in  favor  with 
the  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  is  only  made  use  of  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  material  cannot  be  obtained 
otherwise.  F.  Zinsser. 

Rhiptoglos'sa  [Gr.  piVTeir,  to  "dart,"  and  yX^vaa, 
"tongue"],  a  group  or  sub-order  of  saurians  or  lizards, 
distinguished  by  the  very  elongated  worm-like  and  ex- 
tensible tongue;  the  toes  are  united  into  two  opposing 
groups;  the  teeth  are  on  the  edge  of  the  jawbones.  With 
these  are  coincident  some  osteological  characters.  The 
group  has  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  family 
Chameleonidje.  TiiEonoitE  Gill. 

Rhizogens  [Gr. pi'^a,  "root," and ■ycVet*',  to  '*  produce  "], 
a  proposed  class  of  plants,  comprising  the  Raffiesiaeea^, 
Balanophos.acea>,  and  Cytinace^e,  all  parasitic,  all  fungus- 
like in  growth,  all  phanerogamous,  and  nearly  all  having 
obscure  and  spore-like  seeds.  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  two  orders  first  mentioned  are  exogenous  and 
the  last  endogenous.  They  seem  to  share  in  the  qualities 
of  cryptogamous  and  phanerogamous  plants. 

Rhizoph'aga  [Gr.  pi^a,  "root,"  and  <^ayilv,  to  "eat"]. 
a  group  or  sub-order  of  marsupial  mammals  distinguished 
by  the  dentition,  the  incisor  teeth  being  two  in  number 
(^X2)  in  each  jaw,  and  renewable  from  the  roots,  as  in 
the  placental  rodents;  in  the  hind  feet  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  toes  are  connected  together.  The  group  has 
the  same  position  among  the  marsupials  as  the  rodents 
among  the  placental  mammals,  but  the  dental  characters 
are  not  accompanied  with  modifications  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  organization  equal  in  value  to  those  which  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  gliriform  dentition  in  the  rodents,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  group,  even  as  a  sub-order, 
among  the  marsupials,  is  doubtful.  It  only  includes  the 
family  of  wombats  or  Phascolomyid^  (which  see). 

Theodore  Gill. 

Rliizopoda.     Pee  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  Union,  belonging  to  the  New  England  division;  it  is 
territorially  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  the 


.Seal  ul  llliudM  Island, 
same  time  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  wealthiest.     It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 


41°  18'  and  42°  3'  N.  lat..  and  between  the  meridians  of 
71°  8'  and  71°  53'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  Its  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  47.5  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  40  miles,  though  its  average  breadth  does 
not  ex<'eed  .^5  miles.  Its  area,  if  the  waters  of  Narragan- 
sett  liay  are  counted  as  a  part  of  it,  is  1306  sq.  m.,  or 
835, S40  acres:  but  its  land-surface  does  not  exceed  1054.6 
sq.  m.,  or  074.044  acres. 

Fair  of  the  t'oiDitri/. — The  surface  of  Rhode  Island  is 
considerably  diversified,  portions  of  it  being  hilly  and 
broken,  while  other  portions  are  level  and  sandy  or 
marshy.  There  arc  no  mountains  in  the  State,  and  only 
a  few  eminences  which  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  called 
hills.  Of  these  the  most  notewm-thy  are  the  Woonsockct 
Hills  in  the  N.,  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol,  and  Hopkins 
Hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Narragansett  Bay,  ex- 
tending inland  about  30  miles  from  the  ocean,  divides  the 
State  into  two  unequal  parts.  Providence  River  (or  es- 
tuary) and  Bay  are  merely  continuations  of  Narragansett 
Bay  to  the  N.,  as  Mount  Hope  Bay  and  Taunton  River  (or 
estuary)  are  to  the  E.  The  direct  shore-line  of  the  State 
fronting  on  the  ocean  is  but  about  45  miles,  but  the  nu- 
merous sinuo-sities  and  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay  give  a 
coast-line  of  about  350  miles  washed  by  tide-water  in  the 
State.  The  southern  coast  of  the  State  has  extensive  salt 
marshes  and  ponds  of  salt  water.  There  are  numerous 
islands  belonging  to  the  State,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Rhode  Island,  with  its  three  towns  of  Newport,  Middle- 
town,  and  Portsmouth,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Block  Island, 
Patience,  Perry,  Hope,  Dyer's,  Dutch,  and  Goat  islands. 
The  State  has  three  considerable  rivers,  which,  though 
none  of  them  navigable  for  any  great  distance,  aff'ord  val- 
uable water-]iower ;  these  are — the  Pawtucket,  called  above 
the  town  of  that  name  the  Blackstone,  the  Pawtuxet,  which 
flows  S.  E.  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Kent  and 
Providence  cos.,  and  the  Pawcatuck,  which  flows  through 
the  western  jiortion  of  the  State  and  forms  ,a  part  of  the 
boundary  betvvcen  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

(reofof/1/. — Small  as  the  State  is  in  territorial  extent,  there 
is  much  variety  and  interest  connected  with  its  geology, 
and  the  legislature  is  making  arrangements  for  a  very 
thorough  geographical  and  geological  survey,  from  which 
valuable  results  in  the  way  of  economic  geology  may  be 
expected.  The  western  half  of  the  State  and  a  small  tract 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay  are  Eozoic, 
belonging  to  the  same  formation  as  that  of  Eastern  Con- 
necticut and  Central  and  i)art  of  S.  E.  Massachusetts;  but 
a  tract  covering  all  the  islands  of  Narragansett  Bay  and 
part  of  its  western  shore,  and  extending  N.  E.  into  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  forms  the 
easternmost  bed  of  anthracite  in  the  U.  S.  The  coal  has 
not  been  esteemed  as  equal  to  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite in  quality,  though  perhaps  even  more  extensive  in 
quantity,  but  it  improves  in  quality  as  lower  strata  are 
reached.  About  10,000  to  15,000  tons  are  annually  mined, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  geological  survey  it  will  probably  be 
much  more  thoroughly  explored  and  used.  Excellent  iron 
ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  lime  of  the 
best  quality  is  burned  from  the  limestones  at  Lime  Rock, 
which  belong  to  the  coal-measures  and  abound  in  fossil 
plants.  Sandstone,  serpentine,  and  marble  abound  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  State,  and  excellent  brick  are  made  from 
the  clay  of  Providence  co.  Block  Island  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  era. 

Soil  and  Ve;/etatinn. — The  soil  of  the  State  is  for  the  most 
part  moderately  fertile,  though  the  gravelly  and  pebbly  soil 
of  the  western  part  and  the  sand-dunes  and  salt  marshes 
of  the  S.  W.  are  exceptions ;  but  much  of  it  is  broken,  rocky, 
and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  island?;  of  Narragansett 
Bay  and  the  region  drained  by  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet 
rivers  is  the  most  arable.  The  vegetation  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Cimneeticut, 
though,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  hindloeked 
water  like  Narragansett  Bay,  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
milder  than  that  of  either  of  the  adjacent  States.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  surface  was  in  woodland  in  1870.  The 
flora  and  fauna  also  of  the  State  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Narra- 
gansett B.ay  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck,  brant,  and 
teal  families,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  adjacent  for 
snipe,  woodcock,  and  grouse. 

Climate. — This,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bay.  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
adjacent  States.  The  summer  climate  of  Newport  is  de- 
lightful ;  the  E.  winds  are  tempered  by  the  breadth  of  land 
over  which  they  come,  and  the  S.  winds  become  mild  by 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  State  ranges  from  47°  to  51°.  The  average 
mean  of  Providence  for  4.3  years  was  47.94°,  and  the  aver- 
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age  annual  range  seldom  exceeds  100°.  The  rainfall  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  .State  averages  about  40  inches,  and  in 
the  western  part  sometimes  reaches  H  inches.  The  aver- 
age of  Providence  for  41',  .years  was  4-1.81  inches. 

Aiin'ciiliiimt  I'niiliiriimia. — Rhode  Island  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural State,  llcr  po|)ulation  is  too  dense,  and  her  best 
lands  too  valuable  for  town-sites,  to  make  farming,  e.\cept 
in  the  way  of  market  gardening,  largely  profitable.  The 
area  of  farminglands  in  the  .State,  as  in  jlassaehusetts  and 
Connecticut,  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  mainly  because  the  lands  were  be- 
coming too  valuable  to  be  cultivated  as  farms;  yet  in  1S70, 
502,303  acres  of  her  nearly  (175,000  acres  of  area  were  in 
farms;  of  these,  2.Si),0.'iO  were  under  cultivation,  against 
356, tS7  acres  in  IS50,  while  213, 27S  acres  were  in  wood- 
land or  other  unimproved  farm-lands.  The  value  of  these 
farms  was  in  1.S70,  $21, 574,yi!S,  and  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  jjl7.Ht),2JI).  The  value  of  all  farm  ]iroduc- 
tions  for  the  year  1860-70  was  $1,761,163;  of  animals 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $755,552 ;  of  market- 
garden  products,  .$316,133.  The  crops  of  cereals  are  never 
large  enough  for  home  consumption.  In  1S60-70  the  wheat 
crop  was  7.S4  busllels;  rye,  20,211;  Indian  corn,  31 1, ',157  ; 
oats.  157.010;  barley,  .33,559;  bilckwhe;it.  Mil;  wool', 
77.32S  pounds  ;  hay,  89,045  tons  ;  a  mere  trifle  of  hops  and 
tob:ii^co;  669,408  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  9920  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans;  498  ]iounds  of  beeswa.\,  6290  pounds  of  honey, 
and  765  gallons  of  domestic  wines  ;  clover  and  grass  seell, 
2892  bushels.  The  value  of  the  live-stock  the  same  year 
was  $3,135,132.  It  consisted  of  11,113  horses,  43  mules 
and  asses,  40,105  neat  cattle,  23,938  sheep,  and  14,607 
swine.  The  agricultural  department's  report  for  1875  gives 
the  tnlhnving  statistics  of  the  produce  of  siuuc  of  these  items 
for  that  year  :  Indian  corn,  281,000  bushels;  rye,  21,000; 
oats,  145,000;  barley,  25,500;  potatoes,  560,000;  hay, 
96,100  tons;  and  an  aggregate  value  for  these  crops  of 
$3,316,228.  The  statistics  of  live-stock  were  as  follows: 
horses,  11,700;  milch  cows,  20,400;  oxen  and  other  cattle, 
16,000;  sheep,  25,300;  swine,  16,500;  total  value  of  live- 
stock. $;), 673,485. 

Mitititfucttirintj  Ltdiifitry.  —  Rhode  Island  ranks  tenth 
among  the  States  in  the  auKmnt  of  her  manufacturing 
products,  but  in  proportion  to  her  pojiulation  and  area  she 
has  a  larger  interest  in  manufactures  than  any  other.  In 
1870  almost  one-fourth  of  Iter  entire  po|)ulation  were  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  ami  the  annual  ]iroduct  of  her 
mills  was  about  $530  to  each  inhabitant.  Her  statistics  of 
manufactures  were — 1850  establishments,  employing  49,417 
bands  (28,80-t  men,  14,752  women, and  5861  children);  tho 


capital  invested  was  ostimatod  at  $66,567,322 ;  tho  wages 
paid,  at  $19,354,256;  the  raw  material  used,  at  $73,154,109  ; 
and  the  annual  product,  at  $1 11,418,351.  Her  most  promi- 
nent industries  were  connected  with  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  worsteii  goods  ;  the  annual  product  of 
cotton  goods  was  $22,139,203;  of  bleaching  and  dyeing 
these  goods,  $15,138,723  ;  of  printing  cotton  ami  woollen 
goods,  $17,842,480;  of  the  manufacture  uf  woollen  goods, 
$12,558,117  :  of  the  production  of  worsted  goods,  $2,835,950  ; 
and  uf  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  $4,310,376;  making 
315  establishments  employed  and  nearly  $75,000,000  pro- 
duced, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  manufacture  of  tlieso 
classes  of  goods.  The  other  industries  which  yielded 
the  largest  products  were— jewelry,  $3,043,846;  "screws, 
$1,882,318  ;  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $1,828,264  ;  india- 
rubber  and  elastic  goods,  $1,804,868;  iron  and  iron  manu- 
factures, $2,619,793;  clothing,  $1,448,066;  niidasscs  and 
sugar  refined,  $1,600,980  ;fIouring-mill  products,  $1,28 1, 887; 
silver  and  |>lated  ware,  $1,212,240.  The  statistics  of  tho 
manufactures  of  the  State  in  1875  arc  now  (.Mar.,  1876) 
tabulating,  and  if  practicable  sumo  of  them  may  be  givcD 
in  our  article. 

/i"oi7i-<.rt(/«.— There  were  Jan.  1,  1876,  220.33  miles  of 
railroad-track  in  the  .State  in  operation  ;  tho  capital  stock 
of  these  roads  was  $37,247,313.35;  tho  total  indebted- 
ness, $15,427,385.83  ;  the  total  receipts,  $3,743,554.17  ;  the 
total  earnings,  $2,131,002.62;  the  number  of  passengers, 
20,575,973  ;  total  tons  of  mert-handise  carried,  2,748,267  : 
total  number  of  locomotives,  229,  and  of  cars,  4823.  .\bout 
57  miles  more  of  railroad  were  to  be  completed  during 
187C.  There  are  some  canals  for  manufacturing  purposes 
in  tho  State,  but  none  for  navigation. 

Fiiuniccv. — The  bonded  debt  of  tho  State  amounts  to 
$2,503,500,  less  $181,000  in  sinking  fund.  Tho  habit  of 
making  semi-annual  reports  to  the  legislature,  which  sits 
twice  a  year,  makes  it  a  little  diflicult  to  ascertain  tho 
exact  amount  of  receipts  and  exjienditures  for  tho  entire 
year.  For  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1875,  they  were 
$763,276.07  ;  for  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1876,  it  was 
known  on  Jan.  11,  1876,  that  they  would  exceed  $910,000. 
Tho  payments  for  the  year  ending  .Apr.  30.  1875,  were 
$581,731.92;  for  tho  8  months  and  11  days  ending  Jan.  II, 
1870,  they  were  $908,258.  The  valuation  of  ]iroperly  by 
tho  State  board  of  assessors  for  1875  was  $:I28,538,559 ; 
that  of  the  town  assessors  for  the  same  year  was  $270,4 15,023. 

Coiinnei-ce. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
tho  imports,  domestic  and  foreign,  exports,  entrances,  and 
clearances  and  tonnage  belonging  to  the  three  customs  dis- 
tricts of  Khodo  Island,  at  tho  dates  specified: 
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Jimifcn,  Natioutif,  Staffs,  and  S'trinf/a. — There  were  in 
Jan.,  1H7.^,  62  natinnal  banks  in  tho  Stiito,  havin;^  nn  a^- 
gre^^ato  capital  of  $20,.504. 800  paid  in,  $14.71  S.4l)l)  iu  bon<ls 
on  deposit,  and  an  outstanding  cireulatiun  of  $i;!,2G'J,S'Jll. 
On  Nov.  27,  1S75.  tliere  were  15  State  banks  in  o])emtinn, 
liavin^  an  ag;j;ro<;atc  capital  of .'?.'), o;n.(i'.)7.-'ll,  an  outstun<i- 
in;;  ciiTuIation  of  :j;20,5Sil.50,  and  net  jivofit;!  on  hand  of 
$2J2,;iJ0.(t.*{.  There  wore  at  tho  same  date  .'J8  savings  bank» 
in  the  State  (2  of  them  in  tho  han<ls  of  ret't'ivcrs),  having 
liH.liri.'i  depositir.x  and  .'?.)1.:iII,.'J.t0.ti2  of  deposits— an  avo- 
i-jige  of  about  :?jO0  to  each  depositor. 

/nrntnntrt:  CompanlfH. — The  ctatonients  of  tho  insiirnnco 
companies  are  to  Jan.  1,  1870.     Thoro  wcro  at  that  tinio 


fi  joint-stock  firo  insurance  and  IS  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  organized  in  the  State;  the  tt  stock  companies 
represent  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  #l.:iOO.ItOO  ;  gros.^  a.tsets, 
$2.210.0Ij;  liabilities,  including rein.-'uranee.$ti\'0, 8 1(>;  sur- 
])lus  as  regards  policy-holders,  $1,;'>I5>.22S.  Four  of  lhe*o 
companies  also  did  a  moderate  marine  business.  Tho  18 
mutual  firo  companies*  Hhnw  cash  as.«cts  of  ?1, 226,207; 
liabilities,  including  reinsurance,  of  $7I2.iMO;  surplus, 
$.')1.1,267.  Thoro  arc  no  lifo  insurance  companies  in  tho 
State. 

/»«;>H/n/i'oji.— In  K^IO,  tho  population  was  17.9:tj:  in 
1755,  ■10,411;  in  1770,  50,078;  and  in  subsequent  venrn  as 
follows : 
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•  Including  19  Indians  In  l.SOO,  1.14  In  1«7(1,  and  79  In  IS7A.  ♦  Inrrcaa.'  In  Ion  Te»r«. 

JTho  alavtai,  being  so  few  In  number,  aro  liicludi'd  wUh  the  flr.v  ciilor.  d  In  io.itiii.:  ,.p.  Ui.  I..1.1K 
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Education. — Public  Schooh.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  ])ublic  schools  for  the  State  gives  the  following 
particulars  in  rehition  to  the  public  schools  Jan.  1.  187ti: 
There  were  :iS.5o4^  different  pupils  entered  upon  the  roll 
in  the  day  schools  and  40011  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  day 
schools  was  30,102,  and  u|i(in  evening  schools,  22j() ; 
whole  number  of  day  schools,  737,  of  which  43G  were 
graded  and  301  ungraded ;  whole  number  of  evening 
schools,  39.  Average  length  of  schools,  H  months  18 
days;  number  of  diiferent  teachers  who  taught  during 
some  portion  of  the  year,  lOoG  —  viz.  males  19o,  fe- 
males 801:  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed,  S22 ; 
amount  paid  male  teachers,  $93.617.70 ;  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  teachers.  $85.18;  amount  paicl  female  teach- 
ers. $289,000.44  ;  average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per 
month,  $40.17.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
school  purposes  were  $761,790.92,  including  State,  town, 
and  district  appropriations,  registry  taxes,  etc, ;  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  187o  were  $764,043.74.  which  in- 
cluded school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc..  as  well 
as  teaching  and  supervision.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  was  426:  estimated  value  of  the  same,  $2,360,017. 
Number  of  children  between  5  and  lo  years  of  age  in  the 
vState.  June  1,  1875,  53.316.  Thirteen  cities  and  towns 
have  high-schools  as  a  part  of  their  graded  system.  The 
total  expenditure  per  head  of  school  population  is  $8.85  ; 
for  tlie  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  per  head, 
$15.08;  for  the  average  attendance,  $18.04 ;  and  for  each 
pupil's  instruction  per  month,  $1.92.  The  permanent 
school  fund  is  $265,142.51.  There  is  a  State  normal  school 
at  Providence,  founded  in  1871,  which  in  1875  had  159 
students  and  13  teachers  and  special  instructors.  Its 
course  of  instruction  is  very  thorough  and  practical.  The 
high  schools  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  are  admirably 
conducted,  most  of  them  being  endowed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  their  course  of  instruction  extends  to  the 
second  year  of  college.  There  are  also  5  or  6  academies 
and  seminaries  of  excellent  reputation,  and  5  preparatory 
schools,  having  43  instructors  and  607  pupils.  The  only 
college  in  the  State  is  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
organized  in  1765,  and  having,  aside  from  its  undergrad- 
uate course,  a  course  of  practical  science  in  agriculture, 
chemical  technology,  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  university  has  15  professors,  253  students  in  the 
collegiate  course,  and  about  30  in  the  scientific.  Its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at  $1,500, 000  ; 
its  productive  funds  at  $687,814  (including  $50,000  from 


the  proceeds  of  the  agricultural  land-grant) ;  its  income 

from  productive  funds,  $41,470,  and  from  all  sources 
$ti4.479.  Its  scholarship  funds  amount  to  $55, OUO,  and  it 
has  a  library  of  40.000  volumes. 

Charitdhlv  and  Special  Ediicndnn. — The  State  has  no 
asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  or  the  feeble-minded.  It 
had  Jan.  1.  1876.  7  State  beneficiaries  at  the  American 
.Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  iO  at  the 
Perkins  In-^titution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
blind  in  Boston,  and  2  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youths  at  South  Boston. 

C/inritabfc  and  Penal  Inetitutious. — The  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  insane  is  a  ]>rivate  or  chartered  institution,  but  re- 
ceives State  patients  to  a  limited  extent;  42  such  were  in 
that  hospital  Jan.  1,  1876.  The  State  farm  near  Provi- 
dence has  an  insane  hospital,  which  had  Jan.  1.  1876.  173 
patients  ;  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  with  279 
inmates;  and  an  almshouse,  with  104  inmates.  There  is 
a  reform  school  at  Providence,  which  had  Nov.  1,  1S75, 
217  children  (175  boys,  42  girls),  with  4  te-ac-hers.  The 
State  prison  has  the  reputation  of  being  well  conducted, 
but  was  very  much  crowded,  and  the  State  is  erecting  a 
new  one  on  the  State  farm.  On  Jan.  1,  1876,  there  were 
57  prisoners.  The  Providence  county  jail  is  a  large  and 
well-managed  prison,  to  which  about  2000  prisoners  are 
annually  committed,  and  about  the  same  number  dis- 
charged. The  other  4  county  jails  are  better  than  the 
average  of  such  institutions  in  other  States. 

Vital  StafisticK. — The  births  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1875,  were  6466;  the  marriages  2541.  the  deaths  4229. 
Of  the  births,  3311  were  males,  3155  females:  2703  were 
of  American  and  2948  of  foreign  parentage,  while  815  were 
of  mixed  parentage.  The  marriages  were  1495  of  Ameri- 
cans, 695  of  foreigners.  351  mixed.  The  deaths  were  2111 
males,  2118  females — 2282  of  American  parentage,  J947 
of  foreign  parentage.  The  age  of  2105  males  and  21 II 
females  was  known  :  the  average  age  of  males  was  28.03, 
of  females  31.66,  of  both  sexes  29.86. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  32  newspapers  of  all 
classes  in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
82.050,  and  annually  issuing  9.781,500  copies.  Of  these,  6 
were  dailies,  with  23.250  circulation  ;  1  semi-weekly,  with 
1200  circulation:  19  weeklies,  with  43,950:  0  monthlies, 
with  13.650  circulation.  In  1S72  only  20  newsp.ipcrs  were 
reported,  of  which  6  were  dailies,  15  weeklies,  and  5  month- 
lies. We  believe  subsequent  accession?  have  brought  the 
number  up  to  that  of  1870,  with  a  moderate  increase  of 
circulation. 
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All  dsnoniinations. , 

Regular  Baptists 

Free-Will,  Si'venth-Day,  and  Six- 
Principle  Baptists 

Christian  Connection 

Congregationalists 

Protestant  Episcopalians 

Friends , 

Methodists  (Episcopal) , 

Presbyterians 

Roman  Catholics 

Second  Advenlists 

Unitarians 

Universal  ists 

Union  churches 


Number 

of 
church 
organi- 

1870. 


29.i 
75 

34 
12 

27 
42 
17 
.S3 


22 
17 
4 
4 


of 

Sumber 

1870. 

2=!^ 

12.3,183 

73 

23,695 

34 

11,191 

12 

3,0.10 

27 

l,S,.'iOO 

30 

17,15.5 

17 

5..514 

30 
"20 

14,605 

19,108 

14 

3,370 

4 

3,450 

4 

2.770 

4 

700 

Amount  of 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

Number 
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church 

church 

of 

property, 
1870. 

zations, 
1875. 

ediBces, 
1S75. 

miniEters. 
18T5. 

members, 

1675. 

S4,l  17,200 

3.-!6 

323 

311 

40.404 

719,400 

65 

65 

69 

10,080 

1.58,000 

46 

44 

47 

5,906 

33,500 

14 

13 

12 

2,040 

620.000 

28 

27 

32 

4,442 

733,100 

42 

40 

41 

5,481 

58,000 

18 

18 

3,615 

371,300 

45 

41 

36 

5,089 

2 
48 

2 
3G 

2 
43 

232 

910,100 
28,700 

17 

15 

14 

1,920 

229,000 

4 

4 

4 

750 

220,000 

4 

4 

8 

549 

G,S00 

3 

4 

3 

30J 

Artherent 
poiiula- 

tiofi,      i    PfoPcrV. 

1875. 


Church 


1875. 


236,000    $5,141,400 
51,000      1,007,800 


29,.500 

9,000 

22,000 

20,000 

14,000 

2.5,400 

1,160 

50.000 

6,801 

3,603 

2,500 

1,300 


239,500 

57,000 
750,000 
760,000 

81, .500 
681,600 

25.000 
1,086.000 

39,000 

256,000 

2.50,000 

8,000 


There  were  also  in  the  State  in  1870,  1  Jewish  syna- 
go8;ne;  1  Lutheran  church,  with  one  church  edifice,  400 
sittings,  antl  $1500  of  church  property;  1  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian or  i'nited  Presbyterian  church,  with  1  church 
edifice,  500  sittings,  and  $10,000  of  church  property;  1 
Spiritualist  assembly  :  and  one  local  mission,  with  1  church 
edifice,  500  sittings,  and  SIO.OOO  of  church  property. 

CtinstitHtion,  Courts,  Repri-Hpulntires  in  CaiUfrcHS,  etc. — 
The  State,  like  the  colony,  of  Rhode  Island'has  always 
been  liberal  in  its  privileges  and  franchises  to  its  citizens, 
but  eminently  conservative  in  its  form  of  government.  By 
the  sliill  and  tact  of  its  founders  and  leaders,  Roger  AVil- 
liains,  John  Clarke,  William  C'oddington,  Benjamin  Arnold, 
and  others,  there  was  secured  from  King  Charles  H.  in 
lG6:i  a  charter  guarantying  to  the  colonists  a  much  larger 
measure  of  liberty  and  self-government  than  any  other 
granted  to  an  American  colony  :  this  charter  was  suspend- 
ed from  1686  to  Ifiilfl  under  "the  .-^ndros  administration, 
but  was  then  revived,  and  proved  so  good  an  organic  law 
that  it  was  continued  in  force  not  only  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  up  to  the  year  1S4.1.  A  State  con- 
stitution was,  after  several  efforts  and  some  disturbance. 


adopted  in  1842,  ratified  by  the  people,  and  finally  went 
into  operation  in  JIay.  1S43.  This  constitution,  with  three 
or  ftuir  not  very  im])ortant  amendments,  has  continued  to 
be  the  organic  law  of  the  State  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  provides  that  voters,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
qualification  of  residence  and  the  usual  exceptions  of  dis- 
qualification, must  either  have  real  estate  of  the  value  of 
.'?1.>4  or  projierty  renting  for  not  less  than  $7  per  annum, 
or  must  pay  a  ta.x  of  at  least  $1,  or  have  done  military 
dut,v  during  the  year.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate, 
now  having  nO  members  (1  from  each  town),  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  not  exceeding  72  members.  They  hold 
two  sessions  annually,  the  principal  one  at  Newport,  and 
an  adjourned  one  at  Providence  in  October.  The  executive 
power  is  vo.-ted  in  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
both  annually  elected  by  the  people.  The  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  and  general  treasurer,  and  since 
1S56  a  State  auditor,  who  is  also  bank  and  insurance  com- 
missioner, are  also  chosen  by  the  peO]ile.  The  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools  was  for  many  years  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  but  is  now  chosen  by  the  b'>a''d 
of  education.     The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supremo 
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court,  consisting  of  1  chief-justice  and  4  associate  justices, 
wliich  holds  its  sessions  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and 
has  both  apijcllato  and  original  jurisdiction;  of  courts  of 
common  picas,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court,  .alto  holding  sessions  twice  a 
year  in  each  county  ;  of  justices'  courts,  presided  over  by 
a  trial  justice,  of  whom  those  for  Providence,  Newport, 
Woonsocket,  and  I'awtucket  are  elected  by  the  general  as- 
scuibly,  and  in  the  other  :V2  towns  by  the  town  councils; 
and  of  probate  courts  f<ir  each  town,  the  judges  of  which  in 
Newport,  Providcni-e.  Pawtuclict,  East  I'rovidcnce,  and 
Cranston  are  cleoled  by  the  general  assembly,  and  in  tlio 
remaining  cases  the  town  council  is  the  court  of  ]irobate. 
The  State  is  entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  1S72  to 
two  members  of  Congress. 

CountieB, 
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ID 
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iu 

1875. 
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Briatrtl 

Kent 

Newpftrl 

ProviilL'Uca  .... 
Waahlngtoa... 
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11.019 
20.  mu 
21.887 
lMl.yj4 
■JO,  061 

5,U-2 
9,Hfil 
lO.fil'i 
89.981 
9.986 

5.877 
10.467 
11. -275 
94.943 
10,076 

9.421 
18.39.) 
20.050 
1*9,190 
20.097 

SlO.774.005 
10.8l4.y.'2 
37.501. 43b 

189.1-29,860 
16,194,801 

$270.4ir).02S 

$11,720,253 
I7.rit2,556 
.19.<Ht.754 

24'2.124,ni2 

i8.nfi.oei 

■258,239 

r>5.6ft2 

I:i2,fi37 

217,3.Vi 

$32".  558,569 

1 . 

Principal  Tuimis. — The  two  capitals  of  the  State  arc- 
Providence,  which  h.ad  a  population  in  1ST5  of  100,675. 
and  Ncwjiort,  which  had  the  same  year  U,028  inhabitants. 
The  other  principal  towns  are— Pawtuckct.  ivhii-h  had  in 
1875,  1S,4C4;  Woonsocket,  1.3,576;  Warwick,  1 1,01  t ;  Lin- 
coln, 11,565;  Bristol.  Burrillville,  Cr.anston,  Cnmbcrland, 
Johnston,  and  Westerly,  each  between  5000  and  GOOD;  Cov- 
entry, East  Providence,  .Scituato,  South  Kingstown,  and 
Warren,  each  between  4O00  and  5000;  and  North  Kings- 
town and  East  (ireenwich,  each  between  :iO00  and  4000. 

Ili'<i'iril. — There  seems  to  be  convincing  evidence  that 
the  Northmen,  who  visited  the  North  .American   coast  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  planted  their  colonics 
there,  explored  the  waters  of  Narr.agansctt  Bay  and  estab- 
lished  one   of  those   colonies   on   Aquetncck  (or   Rhode) 
Island,  near  the  present  site  of  Newport,  and  that  the  Vin- 
land.  of  which  they  speak  so  often,  was  that  island.     It  is 
the  belief  of  many  antiquarians  that  the  round  stone  tower 
at  Newport,  which  now  forms  so  picturesque  a  ruin,  was 
built  by  these  colonists,  .and  the  inscriptions  on  Dighton 
Hock  in  Taunton  River  are  also  said  to   bo  Icelandic  or 
Norse    runes.     In    1524.  Verazzano  visited   Narragansctt 
Bay,  and  remained  there  about  two  weeks  trading  with  the 
Indians,  who  were  then  very  numerous.     The  founder  of 
the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  Roger  Williams,  an 
eminent  English  clergyman  and  scholar,  who  emigrated  to 
the  Mass.achusetts  Bay  Colony  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church   at  Salem.     A"  vigorous   .and  original  thinker,  of 
logical  mind  and  great  moral  courage,  he  soon  startled  the 
leidino-  ministers,  who  wore  the  ruling  spirits  of  that  colo- 
ny, by'the  avowal  of  his  doubts  (which  soon  ri]iencd  into 
disbelief)  of  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism,  and  his  con- 
viction  that  immersion  was  the  only  scriptural  niode  of 
baptism,     lie  b.ad  come  to  these  conclusions  by  ni  instruc- 
tion from  others,  but  solely  by  his  own  investigations  and 
logical  reasoning.     When  called  to  account  by  the  minis- 
ters and  magistrates  for  these  departures  from  their  faith, 
he  bol.lly  enunciated  a  doctrine    which   seemed  to  them 
more  heretical  and  pestilential  than  those  ho  had  previously 
avowed  ;  it  was  this  :  that  the  civil  power  b.ad  n  i  authorily 
to  bind  men  to  the  belief  or  maintcnam-o  of  any  religious 
doctrine— that  the  human  conscience  in  all  these  matters 
was  responsible  to  Cod  alone;  and  while  ho  admitted  the 
ri.'ht  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  punish  any  violation  of 
Ww  moral  code,  he  contended  earnestly  for  "  foul-libcrly. 
These  doctrines  were  deemed  by  the  clergymen  an  1  civil 
magistrates  subversive  of  all  the  purposes  for  which  they 
had  left  their  native  land  :  they  had  come  to  escape  perse- 
cution and  to  maintain  their  own  religious  views,  not  to 
establish  a  place  of  refuge  for   others   who   differed  from 
them  as  much  as  they  differed  from  the  dominant  party  in 
England  ;  and  they  would  not  hear  anytliing  in  favor  of 
Mr?  Williams's  views.     They  labored  very  e;irnes|ly  with 
him  to  in  luce  him  to  give  lip  tliese  doctrines,  which  llicy 


like  himself,  had  been  banished  for  their  religious  belief. 
He  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  giving  it  that  name 
in  acknowledgment  of '*  (iod's  good  providence  in  direct- 
ing him  thitiicr  :"  and  when,  two  years  later,  his  friend. 
William  Coddington.  lolloHcd  him  into  the  wilderness,  ho 
advised  him  to  imrchase  from  the   Indians  the  island   of 
Aquetneck  or  Rhode  Island  and  start  another  coli)ny  there. 
The  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  War- 
wick remained  indepentlent  of  eadi  other,  though  in  most 
friendly   accord,  until   1617  (though   Newport  and    Ports- 
mouth were  united  uinler  the  government  «>f  Mr.  Codding- 
ton), when  the  four  towns  united  under  a  patent  or  charter 
granteil  by  Parliament  in  IGi;i.     In  1651,  f<»r  fioine  reason, 
Providence  and  Warwick  separated  from  the  other  two, 
and  had  a  government  of  their  own  for  three  years,  when 
they  reunitefi.  and  were  from  1651  to  1657  under  the  presi- 
dency  of  Roger  Williams,  who  was  succeeded  by  Benedict 
Arnold,  subsequently,  for  ten  years  in  all,  governor  of  the 
colony.     In   1UB:I,  John  Clarke,  aided  by  Roger  Williams, 
obtained   from  Charles   II.  a  remarkably   liberal  charier, 
under  which  the  colony  and  State  were  governed  for  17U 
years.     Williams  and  his  friends  and  coadjutors  carried 
out  consistently  their  principles  of  religious  and  civil  lib- 
erty, and  the  young  colony,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies 
of  its  neighbors,  grew  rapidly.     From  .Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  numbers  came  to  this  colony  to 
find  shelter  from  persecution  and  intolerance;  and  it  is  not 
greatly   to    the   credit  of  the   Massachusetts   Hay  colony 
(  Plymouth  was  morejusti  that,  notwithstanding  Williams's 
great  services  to  that  colony  in  mediating  bilwccn  it  and 
the  Indians,  and  repeatedly  preventing  Indian  rniils  and 
massacres,  it  never  reversed  or  re|ieuleil  its  sentence  of 
banishment.     The  great  Indian  war  of  1675.  from  which 
Rhode  Island  suffered  severely,  might  have  been  averted 
had  the  counsels  of  the  Rhode  Island  leaders  been  heeded. 
As  it  was.  it  cost  the  colony  largely  in  blood  and  treasure, 
and  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Philip  of  Poknnokct 
on  Rhode  Island  soil.     Rhode  Island  was  not  even  con- 
sulted or  informed  of  the  great  battle  in  the  "  Narragansctt 
country"  on  her  own  foil  in  Hcc.  1C75.  in  which  1000  In- 
dians perished  or  were  captured.  iiOO  of  them  being  burned 
to  death  by  the  setting  of  their  camp  on  fire  by  the  colo- 
nial trocq.s.     In  Jan..  16S0-87,  Sir  Edmund  Andrns  sus- 
pended the  charter  of  the  colony  and  made  Rhode  Island 
a  county  of  his  extensive  domain:  but  in  Feb.,  1  CS'.I-'.KI, 
Andres  "having  been  deposed,  the  colony  was  reorganized 
under  the  charter.     For  the  next  SO  or  W  years  the  colony 
grew  into  prominence  for  its  commerce  and  navnl  import- 
ance.    In  the  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  the 
little  colony  was  particularly  active.     In  1756  she  hail  50 
privateers  at  sea.  manned  by  about  1500  men.     In  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  her  citizens  were  active  and  prominent 
both  on  sea  and  land.     Commodore  Hopkins,  Paul  Jones, 
the  most  daring  of  naval  heroes,  and  Commodores  Whip- 
ple and  Talbot,  as  well  as  many  of  their  crews,  were  Rho.lc 
Islanders,     lien.  Nathaniel  (irccnc.  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous names  among  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 


....'ardcil  as  heretical,  hut  finding  him  fixed  in  bis  cqiinions 
thev  notified  him  in  the  winter  of  I6:!5-;IR  to  leave  the 
colony  within  six  weeks,  umlor  penalty  of  being  sent  lo 
England  by  the  first  vessel.     He  left  Salem,  ami  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  in  what  is  now  Bristol  co,,  .Mass.,  and 
after  six  weeks  , if  extreme  hardship  eventually  came  in  the 
carlv  si.ring   of  lf.:!6,  in  a  canoe,  to  the  present   site  of 
Providence,  and  was  greeted  on  landing  by  an  Indian  with  ^ 
the  words,  "What  cheer.  Owannux  ?"  the  last  being  the  | 
Indian  word  for  "Englishman."     He  pitched  his  lent  at  j 
this  point,  where  ho  was  presently  joined  by  others  who,  I 
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ft  Rhodo  Islander  and  commanded  Rhode  Island  troops 
during  a  part  of  his  battles.  The  little  Stale  was  in  sev- 
eral particulars  more  prompt  in  her  acliims  in  matters 
looking  to  independence  of  (Jreat  Britain  than  even  .Mas- 
Bachn.sctls.  which  has  usually  been  supposed  to  have  led  in 
these  matters.  Newjiort  was  occupied  and  held  by  the 
British  forces  from  Dec..  1776,  to  near  the  close  of  1779. 
In  1780  the  count  do  Rochambeau  of  our  French  allies 
made  it  his  headquarters.  After  the  war.  Newport  for 
some  years  contended  fuccessfully  with  Boston  and  Now 
York  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  new  republic. 
The  State  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  1'.  S..  and  delavcd  her  admission  lo  the  I  nion 
till  Muv  "".I  1790.  In  the  war  of  1S12  some  of  the  best 
naval  actions  of  the  war  were  fought  by  Rhode  Islander.. 
The  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commodore  O.  II.  Perry,  was  essentially  a  bailie  between 
Rliodo  Islanders  and  the  Bnlisb.  Ihe  commodore.  cniUnins, 
and  most  of  the  men  being  from  Rhode  Island.  The  pri- 
I  valecrs  of  the  State  also  w..n  m.iny  victories.  In  the  pr- 
'  riod  subsequent  to  that  i«.ir  the  only  noteworthy  event  in 
the  State  was  what  was  known  as  the  "  lu.rr  rebellion 
Repeated  efforts  had  been  ma.lc  for  a  number  of  years  to 
rephice  the  charter  by  a  Slate  eonslilution.  "'><•;»» 
framed  in  isi't  and  rejclci  by  the  people.  In  1^41  « 
eonvenlion  called  the  "People's  convention  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  submilled  to  the  people. 
Their  action  was  wholly  irregular,  and  Ihe  eencnil  a-fcin 
blv  took  no  notice  of  their  proceedings.  The  friends  of 
the  new  consiituli..n  claimed  that  it  wan  ratifiel  by  the 
poople.  and  proc.-d.-l  lo  organire  a  government  under  it. 
electing  rhomas  Wilson  I>..rr  govern.T.  The  (teneml  a- 
seinblv  ordered  a  convenUon  lo  bo  held  in  Nov.,  l"!!.  and 
this  oonventioD  pr«p«red  •  oonilitulion  which  w  >•>  - 
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by  the  people  in  Mar.,  1842.  The  general  assembly  and 
the  regular  tState  jjovernment  were,  however,  elected,  and 
a  ooUision  seemed  inevitjiljlc.  Mr.  Dorr  led  his  forces,  but 
thev  were  overpowered  without  bloodshed,  and  Dorr  was 
compelled  to  flee.  After  his  flight  a  new  convention  was 
called,  and  the  constitution  under  which  the  State  is  now 
governed  was  prepared  in  Nov..  1842,  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  went  into  operation  in  May,  1S4.'1.  Mr.  Dorr,  who 
had  escaped  first  into  Connecticut  and  afterward  into  New 
Hampshire,  voluntarily  returned  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  authorities,  lie  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, convicted,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1844,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor.  A  few  years  con- 
vinced the  statesmen  of  the  State  of  the  unwisdom  of  this 
action,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Dorr  w.as  restored  to  his  civil  and 
political  rights.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil 
war  the  State  sent  off  a  body  of  troops  for  the  defence  of 
AVashington,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  accompanied 
and  commanrled  one  of  her  regiments,  while  another  of  its 
citizens,  subsequently  a  governor  of  the  State,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Union  generals,  and  for  a 
time  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Gnfeninm. — The  State  originally  consisted  of  four  towns. 
Two  of  these,  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  had  at  first  judges 
independent  of  each  other,  but  from  KUO  to  1647  united  on 
William  Coddington  as  their  governor.  Providence  and 
AVarwick  had  no  governor  or  judge  until  1647,  when  the 
four  towns  were  united  under  letters  patent. 

I.  Colonial. 
(I)  Presidents  under  the  Patent. 

.Tnlin  roggeshall lfi47^.S 

William  Coddington 164S^9 

Jolin  Smith ir,49-.50 

Nicholas  Easton 1G50-51 


Roger  Williams 1654-57 

Benedict  Arnold 10.57-60 

William  Breoton 16r.0-62 

Benedict  Arnold 16G2-63 


(2)  The  Division  (1651-54). 

(a)  Providence  and  Warwick. 

Pre-sident  John  Smith. ..1652-53 


President  Gregory  Dex- 
ter  1653-54 

ip)  Portsmouth  and  Newport 
(1G51-.54). 
President  John  Sanford, 
Sen 1652-54 

(3)  Reunion  of  Towns  (1654-63), 

Presidents. 
Nicholas  Easton 1651-54 


(4)  Royal  Charter  Governors. 

Benedict  .\rnold 1663-66 

William  Hrenton 1666-691 

Benedict  A  mold 1669-72! 

Nicliiihis  Easton 1672-7-1] 

William  Coddington 1674-7ri 

Walt.r  Clarke 1676-77 

lipiiedict  Arnold* 1677-78 

William  Coddington,* 

Aug.,  1678-Nov.,  '78 
John  Craustcjn,* 

Nov.,  1678-Mar.,  '80 

PelesSanlbrd 1680-83 

William  Coddington,  2d..l083-85 

HenrvEull 1685-86 

Walte'r  Clarke,t 

May,  1686-Jnne,  '86 
Henrv  Bull..Feb.,  1690-Mav,  '90 

John 'Easton 1690-9." 

Caleb  Carr* 169.5-9." 

Walter  Clarke 1696-9> 

Sam uel  Cranston  * 1698-1 727 

Jos2ph  Jencks 1727-32 

William  Wanton  * n32-3:i 

John  Wanton* 1734-40 

Richard  Ward 1740-43 

William  Greene 1743-15 

Gideon  Wanton 174.5-46 

William  Greene 1746-4 

Gideon  Wanton 1747-48 

William  Greene 1748-55 

StPphcu  Hc.pkins 17.1.5-.57 

William  l.rrrne* 1757-58 

Stejiht'ii  Ilopliins, 

1758-62,  1763-65,  and  1767-68 
Samuel  Ward, 

1762-63  and  176.5-67 

Josias  Lyndon 1768-69 

Josepli  Watiton  X 1769-75 


II.  State  Organization,  i;ut 

UNDKR  the  CHARTEU. 

Nicholas  Cooke 177.5-78 

William  (ireene,  Jr 177,8-S6 

John  Collins 1786-90 

Arthur  Ecnner* 1790-1805 

Paul  Mumford  (acting)*.I80.5-05 

Henry  Smith  (acting) 180.5-06 

Isaac  Wilbur  (acting) 1806-07 

James  Feniier 1.S07-11 

William  Jones 1811-17 

N.  hrmiah  R.  Knight 1817-21 

William  C.  Gibbs 1.821-24 

James  Fcnner 1824-31 

Lemuel  II.  Arnold 1831-33 

John  B.  Francis 1833-38 

William  Sprague 1838-39 

Samuel  W.  King 1839-43 

HI.  Governors  under  the 
Constitution  of  18)3. 

James  Fenner 1843-45 

Charles  Jackson 1845-46 

Bvron  Dinian 1S46-47 

Eiisha  Harris 1847-49 

Henry  B.  .\nthony 1S49-.51 

Philip  Allen 1851-52 

William     B.    Lawrence 

(acting) lS.52-,52 

Philip  Allen 1852-53 

Francis  M.  Dimond  (act- 
ing)  18.5.3-.54 

William  W.  Hoppin 1854-.57 

Eiisha  Dyer 18.57-59 

Tbomasti.  Turner 18.59-00 

William  Sprague 1860-61 

John  R.  Bartlclt(acting).1861-62 
William  C.  Cozzens  (act- 
ing)  1863-63 

James  Y.  .Smith 1863-66 

Ambrose  E,  Burnside 1866-69 

Si-th  Pad.ll'..nl 1869-73 

Henry  Howard 1873-75 

Henry  Lip])ilt 1875-77 

Charles  C.  Van  Zandt 1877-80 


Electoral  and  Popular  Votee  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


o  a 

Candidates  for  whom  the 

If 

-^ 

^'3       electoral  voteoftlieStato 

ss 

1792  George  Waalilr.gton  P..  \ 

1824 

John  Adams  V,-P. J 

1  Oliver  Ellsworth  V.-P.-S 

1800  Jolm  Adama  P 

lH:t? 

IC.  C.  PiQcknev  V.-P 

iJohn  Jay  V.-P 

IKIK 

18(H  Thomas  Jefferson  P 

George  Clinton  V.. P.... 

IWU 

1808  0.  C.  PincknevP 

iRufus  Kiirg  V.-P 

1H44 

1812  De  Witt  Clinton  P 

iJaredlnpersoU  V.-P 

1S4S 

1816  James  Monroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P... 

IS.^2 

18?A 

James  Monroe  P } 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P...  J 

1856 

1860 

1864 

1868 

1672 

1876 

Candidates    for    whom    the 
electoral  vote  and  popular   S  © 
majority  were  cast.  —  ^ 


John  Quincy  Adams  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

John  Quincv  Adams  P....  > 

Richard  Rush  V.-P J 

Henry  Clay  P / 

John  Sergeant  V.-P J 

Martin  Van  Buren  V ( 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P..  J 
William  H.  Harrison  P...  7 

John  Tyler  V.-P J 

Henry  Clay  P \ 

T.  Freling'huy.sen  V.-P....  J 

Zachary  Taylor  P ( 

Millard  Fill'raore  V.-P \ 

Franklin  Pierce  P i 

William  R.  King  V.-P S 

John  C.  Fremont  P \ 

Willi:im  L.  Dayton  V.-P...  J 

Abraham  Lincoln  P i 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P...  j 

Abraham  Lincoln  P j 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P j 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P s.  } 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P i 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P j 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 5 

IR.  B.  Hayes  P ? 

|W.  A.  Wheeler  V.-F I 


II 

Pop. 
vote. 

2,145 

2,7:^4 

2,810 

2,961 

5,278 

7.322 

6,779 

8,735 

11,467 

■12,244 

13,692 

12,993 

13,665 

15,787 

Opposition  or  minority 
party  candidatc-i. 

William  H.  Crawford  P.. 
Natlianiel   Macon  V.-P... 

.\ndrew  Jnck.^on  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P... 

Andrew  Jackson  I' 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.,  . 
William  H.  Harrison  P..  i 
Francis  Granger  V.-P...  ; 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

James  K.  Polk  P 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P.. - 

Lewis  Cass  P 

Wm.  O.  Butler  V.-P 

Winfleld  Scott  P 

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P. ., 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckcnridge  V.-P. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P 

George  B.  McClellan  P... 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.'Blair. Jr., V.-P. 

Horace  Greeley  P 

Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P. . 

S.  J.Tilden  P J 

T.  A.  Hendricks  V.-P j 


Pop. 

VOtI!. 

200 

821 

2,126 

2,710 

3,301 

4,867 

3,646 

7,626 

6,680 

7,707 

8,470 

6,548 

6,329 

10,712 

Other  candidates. 


Andrew  Jacksou  P.. 


James  G.  Birnev  P 

Thomas  F.arle  V.-P 

James  G.  Birnev  P 

Thomas  Morris  V--P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

C  Fnmcis  Adams  V.-P.. 

John  P.  Hale  P 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P.. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

John  Bell  P 

Edward  Eyerett  V.-P 


Pop. 
rote. 


No  re- 
port. 


Peter  Cooper  P.. 


1,675 
No  re- 
port. 


(For  many  valuable  statistics,  documents,  and  sugges- 
tions embodied  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  supt.  of  State  census  and  health- 
otEcer  of  the  city  of  Providence.  Dr.  Snow  is  also  author  of 
the  article  Providence  in  this  work.)      L.  P.  Buockett. 

Rhodes  [Lat.  lihoduH],  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonginj;  to  Turkey,  10  miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Area, ^420  sq.  m.  P.  35.000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Turks, 
,^(100  Jews,  and  the  rest  Greeks.  It  is  mountainous — the 
liighest  peak,  Atairo,  the  ancient  Atubyris,  rising  4560  feet 
— but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  beautiful.  Forests  of 
fir  cover  the  mountains ;  in  the  valleys  figs,  oranges,  grapes, 
and  olives  ripen  perfectly.    Its  coral  fisheries  are  important. 

Rhodes,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  rising  in  terraces 
around  its  two  fortified  harbors,  and  surrounded  with  walls 
and  defended  by  citadels,  was  founded  in  408  B.  c,  and 
rose  very  soon  to  eraincnco  among  the  Greek  cities,  both 
as  a  commercial  port  and  as  a  scat  of  learning.  At  the 
entrance  of  one  of  its  harbors  stood  the  so-called  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  a  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
der*? of  the  world,  and  ;i00  other  statues  adorned  the  city. 
This  splendor  was  to  some  extent  destroyed  by  Cassius, 
who  defeated  the  Rhodians  in  a  naval  battle  in  42  b.  c,  and 
sacked  their  capital  :  but  the  island  and  the  city  rose  once 
more  into  importance  and  prosperity  in  the  period  from 
1309  to  1522,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Knighta  of 


St.  John.  It  was  made  a  very  strong  fortress  and  its  com- 
merce flourished.  After  its  conquest  in  1522  by  the  Turks, 
it  greatly  declined,  and  having  suffered  severely  in  1851, 
1S56,  and  1863  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1856  by  a  fearful 
powder-exi)losion  which  destroyed  all  its  principal  build- 
ings, large  parts  of  it  are  now  only  heaps  of  ruins.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  (ireeks,  who  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs, but  its  harbors  are  nearly  spoiled.     P.  about  20,000. 

Rhodes  {Robert  E.),  b.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1826; 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  1848;  was 
professor  there  for  several  years ;  afterward  settled  at 
Mobile,  Ala.;  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel 
1861  ;  was  soon  made  brigadier-general ;  fought  in  most 
of  the  great  battles  in  Virginia;  was  made  major-general 
for  good  services  at  Chancellorsvillo  1863  ;  was  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  afterward  commanded  a  corps  under  Early  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Sept.  19,  1804. 

Rhodes,  Inner  and  Outer.    See  Appenzei.l. 

Rhodes'ville,  v.,  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.     P.  872. 

Rho'dium  [Gr.  (id5eo;.  "rose-colored."  from  the  ccdors 
of  some  of  its  compounds],  a  metal  found  in  1804  by  AVol- 
laston  associated  in  small  quantity  with  native  platinum. 
The  process  of  obtaining  it  from  the  "  jtlatinum  residues" 
is  complex,  and  will  be  found  in  the  chemical  textbooks. 

*  Died  in  office,    f  Charter  suspended  till  1689.    %  Displaced. 
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It  is  whitish-gray  and  very  hard ;  highest  density  when 
fuseil.  12.1  :  equivalent,  about  104.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
infusible  metals,  but  may  be  fused  in  the  oxyhyjrogen 
niiicklimc  furnace  of  Deville.  Pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  by 
tlie  most  powerful  acids,  but  in  alloy  with  some  of  the  other 
metals  may  be  dissolved  in  nt/ua  reifiti.  Fusion  with  salt- 
petre oxidizes  it  e.asily,  and  even  fusion  with  sulphate  of 
potash  converts  it  into  a  soluble  double  salt.  Chlorine 
combines  with  it  at  a  red  heat,  formin'^  a  soluble  chloride. 
It  forms  four  oxides  (RdO,  IMjOa,  KdOj,  and  \U(h'.  The 
fir^t  tvfn  are  absfdutely  insoluble  in  the  strtini^est  acids, 
anil  the  third  almost  so.  A  native  alloy  of  rhodium  and 
{;old  from  Mexico  has  been  reported  by  Prof,  del  Rio  as 
cnntainiiifx  'M  to  1.1  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Dana  retjards 
tliis  as  rc'iuirin^  conlirmation.  HENitv  Writrz. 

Rhodium,  Oil  of,  a  balsamic  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Canary  Island  rosewood,  the  woody  root  of  R/todnrlzn 
xrnpitrifi  and  flon'flft,  convidvulaceons  plants.  The  oil  is 
employed  as  a  perfume,  and  to  attract  fishes  and  j;atnc  to 
traps  of  various  kinds.     Horses  are  very  fond  of  the  odor. 

Rhodocleii'dron  [Gr.  poSoSefSpov.  "  rose  tree  "],  a  large 
ponus  of  ]dants  of  the  natural  order  Ericacea!,  comprising 
trees,  shrubs,  and  rootlet-climbing  epi]diytes,  with  entire, 
alternate  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  ;  these  with  funnel-form  .^-lobed 
corollas  and  usually  ten  declining  stamens.  Passing  S. 
of  the  equator  only  into  .Java  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
the  rhododendron  is  found  throughout  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  species  occurs  in  the  high  mountain-regions  extend- 
ing from  .Tava  and  Borneo  on  the  S.  to  the  Sikkim  Him- 
alaya in  the  N.  Several  are  found  in  China  and  .lapan. 
two  reach  Kamtchatka,  and  one  of  thcui  .\laska.  The 
arctic  It.  Lappnniritm  of  La])land  and  tireenland  occurs  in 
the  alpine  region  of  the  AVhite  Jlountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  only  two  other  European  species  are  R./>:rni- 
qinntm  ancl  ]i.  hiritututn,  the  Afpeiirosen  of  the  Swiss  ,\lps. 
The  sjieeies  peculiar  to  America  are,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
Ji.  iiuf.clnntm,  which  occurs  sparingly  as  far  N.  as  Canaria, 
and  abunilantly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  -Mle- 
ghany  Mountains;  U.  C'ttdwhirus*'.  a  lower  and  earlier- 
flowered  species  on  the  higher  mountains  from  Virginia 
southward;  and  R.  fiiiiiftalmn,  a  graceful  but  less  showy 
species  of  the  middle  country  of  the  Siiutliern  States  E. 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  higher  Northern  Kocky  Moun- 
tains is  a  peculiar  deciduous-leaved  species.  R.  nthijlnnim  ; 
in  Oregon,  R.  mar-mphyllnnu  apparently  near  our  R.  mrtx- 
iiini'ii;  in  California,  R.  f^tti/oniifitm,  nearer  R.  f^ntfnrhlrnsf, 
but  taller,  and  with  more  showy  blossoms.  The  contrast 
in  the  size  attained  by  the  different  species  of  this  genus  is 
as  remarkable  as  its  geographical  range  is  extensive.  The 
arctic  R.  Lappnuirnm  is  but  a  few  inches  high,  while  R. 
JiiilllHtiinii  of  Ceylon  attains  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  with 
a  stem  over  a  foot  in  iliameter.  The  useful  properties  of 
this  genus  are  few  and  unimportant ;  the  Siberian  R.  rhri/- 
anulhitm,  however,  supplies  a  narcotic  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  Horticulturally,  rhododendrons  play  a  more 
important  part.  Several  of  the  South  Asiatic  species  are 
c<mspicuous  inhabitants  of  our  conservatories,  the  best 
suited  for  such  cultivation  being  Ji.  arborciim^  R.  Dal- 
hintaitr,  R.  (trf/entittm,  Ji.  JJinlfjftetni,  R.  Javutiiruiiu  and 
Ji.  jnnminiflnrum.  Of  hardy  species,  the  most  so  at  the 
North  is  the  Siberian  Ji.  Diuiriciun,  with  small  deciduous 
leaves  and  ripse-colored  flowers,  appearing  very  early  in 
the  spring.  Hut  to  the  patient  skill  of  the  hybridizer  we 
owe  a  race  of  hardy  rhododen<lrons  with  showy  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  <if  greater  horticultural  value  than  any  of  the 
original  types.  These  hybrids,  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Alleghany  R.  ('iitturhim«e  with  the  Eastern  R.  I'miili-um, 
are  deservedly  more  generally  planted  than  any  other 
rhododendrons.  A  moisture-loving  plant  and  unable  to 
withstand  the  severe  summer  droughts  so  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S..  and  not  thriving  in  soils  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  the  rhotlodendron  as  a  garden- 
]dant  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  .Atlantic 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia.  To  develop-ils 
greilest  beauty  the  rhododendron  should  be  planted  in 
wull-ilraine  1  peat  or  in  soil  largely  composeil  of  decaying 
leaf-mould,  and  situations  should  he  selected  for  it  some- 
what protected  from  the  winter  sun,  the  greatest  enemy, 
with  the  sumnu'r  droughts,  to  all  evergreens  in  the  l'.  S. 
The  following  hybrid  varieties,  abundantly  tested  in  the 
Northern  .Atlantic  States,  can  be  confidently  rec(unniended 
as  hardy  and  beautiful  garden-plants:  viz.  R.  Krcrr^tiii- 
iiiim,  li.  runciim,  R.  allium  ijrutujijlorum,  Ji.  purptirnim,  R. 
(friitiiti/hn-itm,  Jt.  coriarem.  C.  S.  i**.\n«t:M. 

Khodorn,  a  genus  uf  plants  of  tho  order  Kiikack.b 
(which  si'cl. 

Khombngniioi'dca  [from  rAomiu*,  "a  four-»idcd 
figure,"  and  Uauoidea],  an  order  of  flgbes  belonging  to  tho 


sub-class  Ganoidea  and  fluper-order  Hyoganoidea,  (See 
Fish.)  The  skull  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  the  typ- 
ical fishes  ;  the  pterotic  is  simple  ;  a  symplectic  bone  is 
present :  the  mandible  is  complex,  and  in  addition  to  the 
articular,  angular,  and  dcntary  bones  a  coronoid  and  oper- 
cular are  developed  ;  the  ma.xillary  is  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces;  the  vertebrae  arc  opisthocoelian — i.  e. 
with  a  convex  articulating  surface  in  front  and  concave 
behind;  the  scapular  arch  has  a  simple  internal  cartilagi- 
nous piece  (the  coraeoid)  connected  with  the  pectoral  fin, 
representing  the  three  bones  of  the  typical  osseous  fishes  ; 
the  pectoral  member  has,  in  adtlition  to  the  aetinosts  i>up- 
porting  the  bones  of  the  pectoral  fin,  two  elements — the 
metapterygium,  bounding  it  above,  and  the  jtro-  or  meso- 
pterygium,  bounding  it  below.  The  scales  are  generally 
rhomboid  and  covered  with  enamel.  The  order  includes 
a  number  of  ganoid  fishes  which  have  survived  from  the 
Mesozoic  period  to  the  present  time,  being  represented  by 
the  living  Lepidosteidie  of  North  .America.    TiiKo.  (Jii.L. 

Rhone,  a  department  of  France,  bordering  E.  <in  tho 
Saone  and  Khoue.  comprises  an  area  of  lOfifi  sq.  m.,  with 
670,217  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainfuis.  eoveretl  with  off- 
shoots of  the  Cevennes,  but  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  fine  valleys  the  soil  is  mediocre.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lead  are  found  ;  excellent  wine  is  produced,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  muslin  are  of  the  greatest  iinportunee. 
Of  59,601  children  of  school  age,  3079  received  no  school 
instruction  in  1SJ7. 

Rhone,  the  ancient  Rhmlmmt.  a  river  of  France,  rises 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Alps,  on  the  western  side  of  .St. 
(iotharil.  flows  through  the  Lake  of  (Jeneva.  crosses  the 
•Tura  Mountains,  turns  at  l-yons,  where  it  receives  the 
Saone,  to  the  S.,  and  falls,  f)44  miles  dist.ant,  into  the  .Med- 
iterranean, through  two  branches  which  form  the  islami  of 
Caraargue.  Its  lower  course  is  through  swampy  and  un- 
healthy districts,  but  its  whole  middle  one  leads  through 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  producing  some  of  the  finest 
wines  of  France.  Throughout  it  is  very  rapid  and  its  navi- 
gation  is  often  diflicult,  but  it  has  been  made  highly  a\  ail- 
able  as  a  route  of  traflie  by  n  most  magnificent  system  of 
canals  which  accompany  it  and  connect  it  with  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  and  tho  Uhine. 

Rhii'barb  [Fr.  rhuharhr'].  A  well-known  and  val 
uable  drug,  being  the  root  of  some  species  of  Jllirum  grow- 
ing in  China.  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Thibet.  A  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  still  obtains  as  to  the  exact  species  from 
which  difl'erent  specimens  of  rhubarb  are  derived.  In  the 
U.  P.  Pharmacopada  officinal  rhubarb  is  defined  as  the 
'•  root  of  Ji.  paliiiiiium  and  other  species  of  Jihinm."  A 
specimen  of  Jihrmn  was  obtained  through  French  mission- 
aries  in  lH(i7  and  sent  to  France,  where  it  flowered  at 
Montmorenei  in  1871.  It  seemed  to  correspond  in  all  re- 
pccts  with  the  descriptions  of  the  true  rhubarbplunl.  such 
as  they  are,  and  the  root  was  apparently  identical  with  the 
.Asiatic  rhubarb  of  commerce.  This  species  has  been  ile- 
scribed  l)V  liaillon  under  the  name  of  JI.  tJjuliiaU,  au<l  is 
probably  line  source,  at  least,  of  rhubarb.  Uhubarb  has 
been  known  as  a  drug  from  a  remote  period.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  by  land  from  China  to  the  Levant  ports, 
whence  the  name  "  Turkey  "  rhubarb,  or  was  shipiied  direct- 
ly from  China  or  by  way  of  India,  whence  the  variety  called 
'■"china,"  "Canton,"  or  ••  Eii.t  India  "  rhubarb.  Later,  a 
direct  trade  between  Russia  and  China  was  eslabli.-hcd. 
and  tinder  supervision  of  the  Russian  govcrnmcnl  rhubarb 
was  transported  overland  through  Central  .Ahia  to  Russia. 
AVith  the  establishment  of  this  commerce  the  trade  by  way 
of  the  Levant  disappeared,  and  the  ninne  Tiirli-i/  riiilnnh 
came  to  be  applied  to  that  imported  direct  to  Russia.  This 
Russian  or  Turkcv  rhubarb  was  highly  esteemed  for  its 
unvarying  good  quality,  the  Russian  officials  exerciMng 
the  utmost  htrictmss  in  their  inspection  of  the  rhubarb 
brought  for  exp orlalion.  Hut  in  l!*<i.l,  from  the  depresMng 
influence  on  trade  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  number  ..f 
ports  in  the  N.  of  China,  the  Rus-uin  rhubarb  office  w«. 
abolished,  and  the  old  fine  nunlity  of  Turkey  rhubarb  no 
longer  exists.  Chinese  rhubarb  is  now  shipped  direct 
from  China.  Certain  spe<-ies  of  rhubarb  are  al»o  culll 
vnted  in  England  and  Europe— namely,  /.'.  /iV,„,,o.,(ic.,«,, 
R  ,,mlul,Hn,„.  and  R.  e„m/.iir(ii»i— but  the  routs  arc  differ 
ent  from  those  of  .Asiatic  rhubarb,  and  haie  not  come  into 
general  use  as  a  drug.  Chine-e  rhubarb  is  in  variously- 
shaped  pieces,  evidently  cut  and  trimmed  from  a  uiosnv 
root  Many  pieces  have  a  hole  through  ihein,  pierced  f.o 
the  passage  of  a  string  by  which  to  hang  up  the  pieces  for 
drying.  The  color  is  n  riistv  brown,  and  the  texture  i- 
finely  veined  and  marbled.  Rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  a  diiagreeable.  hitler,  and  astringent  taste.  A  lul  of 
the  mot  if  chewed  feels  gritty,  from  tho  presence  i.f  crys- 
tills  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  enmpo-ilion  of  rhubarb  is 
complex,  and  h»»  not  yet  b«o  thoroughly  worked  out ;  it 
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contains,  among  other  things,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid.  In 
small  dose  rhubarb  behaves  as  a  stomachic  bitter,  but  in 
larger  quantities  is  an  active  purge,  producing  liquid  mil- 
ecu's  evacuations.  By  reason  of  the  tannin  it  contains  it 
is  also  secondarily  astringent.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic  and  a  "laxative  or  purge,  and  is  especially  u.sc- 
fnl  in  summer  diarrhccas  from  relaxation  of  the  bowels  or 
iniiiroper  diet.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  arc  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  commonly  used  is  the  gpiced 
or  animntic  synip,  which  is  a  tincture  of  rhubarb,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  diluted  with  six  times  its  measure 
of  syrup.  The  proportion  of  rhubarb  is  small,  the  prepa- 
ration being  intended  as  an  aromatic  astringent  stomachic 
in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  Wari\ers  ijout  rurdial 
is  a  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  senna,  coriander,  fennel, 
liquorice,  and  raisins.  Edwaud  Curtis. 

Rhumb  [Fr.  rnmh].  In  navigation,  the  track  of  a  ship 
sailing  on  a  given  course  is  called  a  yhtimh,  A  rhumb-line 
cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  when  this 
angle  is  acute  the  rhumb  is  a  species  of  spherical  spiral, 
continually  approaching  the  pole,  but  reaching  it  only 
after  an  infinite  number  of  turns.  The  angle  under  which 
a  rhumb-line  cuts  any  meridian  is  called  the  aiujlc  nf  the 
rhumb,  and  the  angle'th.it  it  makes  with  the  prime  vertical 
at  any  point  is  called  the  mmphiiiciil  nf  the  rhumb.  The 
projection  of  a  rhumb  on  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  a  log- 
arithmic spiral,  and  the  rhumb  itself  is  the  same  as  the 
LoxoDROMic  CuKVE  (which  see).  W.  6.  Peck. 

Rhus,  the  botanic  name  of  the  sumach,  a  genus  of  the 
Anacardiiiceai  or  cashew  family,  includes  not  only  the 
common  sumach  of  the  U.  S.  (four  species),  but  the  dog- 
wood {II.  veilfunla)  and  the  poison-ivy  {IL  tnxicodendron). 

Rhyme  [properly  Rime;  .-Vng.-Sax.  iim,  " number  "] 
is  a  certain  agreement  in  the  sound  of  strong  syllables, 
which,  next  to  accent,  is  the  most  important  regulator  of 
Eno-lish  verse,  and  without  it  it  would  bo  difficult  to  indi- 
cate the  metre  in  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  versifica- 
tion, except  in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  use  of  non-metric 
expedients,  such  as  punctuation  and  the  restriction  of  an 
idea  to  each  line.  Rhyme  enables  the  audience  to  dis- 
tribute rhythmic  discourse  into  lines  and  stanzas,  and  it 
is  the  chief  guide  of  the  listener  through  examples  like 
Pope's  Ode  oil  St.  CcciUft'ii  JJnt/,  Dryden's  Alexander's 
Feast,  the  Paaniona  of  Collins,  or  stanzas  such  as — 

'■  O  .Sorrow  I 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye? — 

To  sive  tlie  glow-woriu  light? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tinge,  on  siren  snores,  the  salt  sea-spray?" — ICeals. 

While  the  metre  of  Virgil's  hexameter  becomes  evident 
before  half  a  dozen  lines  are  heard,  the  heroics  of  Milton 
or  of  Thomson  cannot  be  thus  recognized,  and  in  some 
passages  we  may  alter  successions  of  a  dozen  lines  without 
oBending  the  ear  of  the  listener,  as  in  Milton's 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of 
That  forhidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
Death  into  the  world,  aud  all  our  woe,  with 
Loss  of  Eden,"  etc., 
or 

"Whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world, 
And  all  our  woe,  with  loss  of  Eden  till 
One  greater  Man  restore  us  and  regain 
The  blissful  seat,"  .  .  . 
the  limping  parts  of  which  are  not  duo  to  the  unauthorized 
division,  but  to  the  original,  which  has  three  strong  syl- 
lables ("taste  brought  death")   followed  by  three  weak 
ones  ("  into  the"). 

In  relation  to  rhyme,  alliteration  is  a  consonant  identity 
with  a  vowel  difference,  the  latter  in  a  strong  syllable,  as 
in  "means — veins,"  "terrible — horrible;"  it  is  .also  aeon- 
sonant  and  vowel  identity  in  weak  syllables,  as  in  the  lines 
of  Keats — 

"  Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries,  .  .  . 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries;"  .  .  . 

or  of  a  strong  ending  with  a  weak  one.  as  in  Bryant's  as- 
sociation of  "spring"  with  "  wel'coming."  Assonance  is 
an  identity  of  sound,  as  in  "told — toll'd ;"  or  a  vowel 
agreement  in  strong  syllables,  with  a  consonant  difference, 
as  in  "  drawn — scorn,"  "  voice — noise." 

Rhymes  are  strong  syllables  which  arc  unlike  before  the 
vowel  and  alike  in  the  vowel,  and  in  any  consonants  or 
weak  syllables  which  may  follow  it.  as  in  "  owe — hoe — go, ' 
"rose — grows,"  "hour — power"  (both  of  which  are  dis- 
syllabic); "lightness — brightness,"  "  pli'ableness — reli'- 
ableness."  Pairs  like  "rough — plough,"  "  jjrivacy — eye" 
(Keats),  are  without  phonetic  resemblance.  "  Again  " 
may  rhyme  with  "men ''and  "pain,"  and  "said"  with 
"head"  and  "paid,"  but  such  changes  are  inadmissible 
when  they  suggest  a  different  word,  as  in  saying  "  wind  " 
(a   twist)    for   "  wind,"  which   is  worse  than  "  hos "    for 


"horse"  (as  rhymed  with  "cross"  by  Bloomfie'.d),  be- 
cause there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  different  word,  as  there 
is  in 

"So  with  resistless  haste  the  wounded  ship 

Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  deep." — Fulconsr. 
"By  art,  tlie  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep. 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship."— /"o/k. 
A  writer  in  Scribner'a  Moulldy  (July,   1S73,  p.  332J  uses 
"  wind  "  correctly — 

"  So'  too  our  own  nests  arc  toss'd, 
Ruthless,  by  the  wreaking  wind, 
When,  with  .stiffening  winter's  frost, 
Woods  we  dwelt  in,  green,  arc  tiiinn'd."  .  .  . 
Barham  says  truly,  in  genuine  rhyme,  that,  "A  fastidious 
ear 

Will  be  more  or  less  always  annoy'd  with  you,  when  you 
Insert  any  rhyme  that's  not  perfectly  genuine ;"  .  .  . 
and  the  present  tendency  is  against  such  pairs  as  "  howl — 
soul"  (  11  o/-</sipor(/0,  "height — weight"  (Dryden),  "bliss 
— quits  "  ( Vowper),  "  really — freely  "  (Emerson),  "  snores — 
nose"  (Alex.  Smith), 

The  collected  poems  of  Sir  William  Jon.es  were  pub- 
lished in  1772,  and  according  to  Felix  Ago  (Rhymes  nf  the 
Poets.  Philadelphia,  ISfiS)  in  threo  of  his  poems,  extend- 
ing to  588  lines,  the  rhymes  arc  perfect;  his  Seven  Foun- 
tains, of  542  lines,  has  the  single  exceptional  rhyme  of 
"afford — lord:"  and  the  Palace  of  Fortune,  of  506  lines, 
has  only  "  shone — sun."  and  "  stood — blood."  Strict 
rhyming  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  in  translations, 
and  in  humorous  verse  the  effect  is  often  heightened  by 
eccentric  rhymes.  The  troubadours  and  minnesingers 
brought  rhyming  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the 
modern  Persians  excel  in  the  art.  S.  S.  II.\Li)EM.i\. 

Rhy'mer  (Thomas),  The,  the  name  by  which  the 
earliest  poet  of  Scotland  is  usually  mentioned.  There  is 
reason  ti  believe  that  his  real  name  was  Thomas  Lear- 
mount,  of  Ercildoune,  Berwick  co.,  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (circa  1283),  whose  death  he  is 
said  to  have  foretold.  lie  was  popularly  believed  to  bo 
possessed  of  magical  powers  derived  from  the  queen  of  the 
fairies,  who  had  carried  him  away  in  childhood  and  kept 
him  in  Fairyland  seven  years,  after  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  coino  back  to  earth  on  condition  of  returning  to 
his  mistress  when  summoned  by  the  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage of  a  hart  and  doc,  which,  of  course,  is  related  to  have 
occurred.  The  ballads  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  were  long 
preserved  by  memory,  the  earliest  edition  bearing  date 
1603. 

Rhynchocepha'lia  [Or.  piiyxoi,  "beak,"  and  Kec(,iiA>i, 
"head"],  an  order  of  reptiles,  first  recognized  by  IJr. 
Gilnther,  distinguished,  in  common  with  the  crocodil- 
ians,  from  the  saurians  or  lizards  by  the  quadrate  bone 
being  firmly  and  immovably  united  with  the  cranial 
bone's  (opisthotic.prolitic,  and  .jugal).  The  temporal  region 
has  two  horizontal  bars ;  the  ali- and  orbito-sphenoid  ap- 
paratus are  in  part  cartilaginous;  the  maxillaries  arc 
united  by  suture  with  tbo  pal.atine  bones;  premaxillary  is 
divided;"  the  mandible  has  its  rami  united  by  a  fibrous 
ligament ;  the  vertebra  are  amphiccelian — i.  e.  concave  or 
flat  before  and  behind  ;  the  sacrum  composed  of  two  ver- 
tebras ;  the  limbs  are  adapted  for  walking,  and  typical  in 
structure;  the  clavicles,  episternum,  and  xiphisternum 
present  and  united  ;  no  copulatory  organs  are  developed  ; 
the  anus  has  a  transverse  cleft.  The  typical  genus  of  this 
order  (Sphenodon.  Gray,  Hatteria,  (Jray,  and  lihyneho- 
cephalus,  Owen)  has  a  'singular  external  resemblance  to 
certain  lizards,  especially  to  those  of  the  family  Agamida;, 
but  its  structural  characters  are  eminently  different  from 
those  of  the  forms  simulated  and  from  all  other  lizards. 
The  only  known  existing  species  (Sphcnodnn  punctatns)  is 
found  in  New  Zealand.  In  former  geological  epochs,  how- 
ever, the  order  seems  to  have  been  well  represented  by 
species  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  Remains  of  ex- 
tinct re|)tiles  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  beds 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  .\merica,  have  been  identified  by 
Prof.  Cope  as  belonging  to  this  order,  although  by  Prof. 
Huxley  some  of  them  had  been  referred  to  the  order  of 
saurians.  Theodore  Uill. 

Rhynchops'inrc  [from  rynehops  ;  fir.  pOyxo^,  "  be.ak," 
and  ij/.  "  face  "].  a  sub-f  imily  of  Laridie.  peculiar  in  hav- 
ing the  lower  mandible  long"cr  than  the  upper:  both  the 
mandibles  are  much  compressed,  and  the  cutting  edges  are 
rapidly  contracted  toward  the  n.asal  region,  whence  they 
are  pa"r.allel  to  the  extremity,  presenting  trenchant  edges; 
in  other  respects  the  form  is  similar  to  that  exhibited  by 
the  terns  (Sternina;).  and  is  naturally  associated  with  that 
group  in  contradistinction  to  the  Larinre  and  Lestridina;. 
The  species  .are  known  under  the  English  names  cutwater 
and  black  skimmer;  but  three  species  are  known,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  single  genus  Rynehops:  one  of  these 
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{R.  m'gra)  occurs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica; another  iJi.  nlhtroUin)  in  India;  and  a  third  i  It. 
fiaviroatriii)  is  based  npon  specimens  found  in  tlie 
Red  Sea.  The  American  spccieH  is  quite  abundant 
aionj?  the  Southern  coa.'^t,  and  is  cubject  to  eun.-^iderablc 
variation.  Its  note  has  a  ebarncteri.-lic  deep  guttural  in- 
tonation. It  also  differs  from  its  allie>\  the  ternf,  accord- 
ins;  to  Dr.  Coues,  in  associating  In  true  flocks,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gathorin^^  of  the  terns  and  gulls.  In  the 
(laytime  it  is  wont  to  repose  on  sandbars.  It  is  guppo!>ed 
to  feed  by  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the 
bill  open  and  the  lower  mandible  in  tbe  water,  but  this  re- 
quires CDnfirmation.  Theodoke  (Jill. 

Rhythm,  in  music  [Gr.  pufl/xo?.  ''measure"  or  "pro- 
portion"], such  an  arranj^ement  or  [grouping  of  notes  and 
measures  as  gives  to  the  ear  a  sense  of  relative  ])roportion 
and  conduces  to  the  development  of  sentiment  and  beauty. 
The  first  or  elementary  stage  of  rhythm — viz.  the  arrange- 
ment of  note?  in  measures  or  bars — has  already  received 
attention  under  the  head  of  Mkasiuk.  tD  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred.  Musical  notes  when  thus  grouped  into 
form  and  measure  may  possess  a  certain  de;5ree  of  mean- 
ing and  connet-tion  ;  but  neither  melody  nor  harmony  can 
give  adequate  expression  to  musical  sentiment  and  feeling 
without  a  further  grouping  into  ])ortions  equal  to  each 
other  and  marked  by  act^ent.  This  constitutes  a  higher 
kind  of  rhythm,  to  which  the  name  of  "compound  rhythm  ** 
is  sometimes  given.  Almost  any  succession  of  musical 
sounds  will  win  attention  and  interest  when  the  ear  rec- 
ognizes at  cert.iin  intervals  tlie  pulsations  of  accent  and 
the  indications  of  a  regular  rhythmical  division.  A  series 
of  sounds  without  these  periodical  divisions,  with  their  ne- 
cessary cadences,  would  be  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  a 
series  of  words  without  clauses,  sentences,  periods,  and 
grammatical  connection.  In  all  regular  c  impositions, 
therefore,  we  find  an  orderly  succession  of  periods,  formed 
of  groups  of  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  measures,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  subdivisions  into  phrases,  strains,  or 
clauses.  Of  these  periods,  those  consisting  of  fovir  or 
eight  bars  are  the  most  simple  and  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Periofls  of  three,  six,  or  nine  bars  are  also  in  use,  but  those 
consisting  of  five  or  seven  are  irregular  and  less  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  use  of  terms  to  designate  these  divisions  there 
is  great  diversity  amrmg  musical  theorists,  and  much  ob- 
scurity in  their  definitions.  In  the  present  article  wo  use 
the  term  "period"  as  denoting  one  of  those  larger  sym- 
metrical divisions  which  contains  within  itself  the  full 
expression  of  some  musical  sentiment.  Such  periods  may 
terminate  with  cadences  of  various  kinds,  but  the  closing 
period  must  always  end  with  the  perfect  final  cadence.  A 
periotl,  as  already  said,  is  susceptible  of  division  into  sev- 
eral parts  or  members.  Thus,  a  period  of  eight  bars  is 
readily  divisible  into  two  "phrases"  or  ''strains,"  and 
each  of  these  phrases  also  admits  of  division  into  two 
"clauses."  A  period  of  six  bars  may  be  similarly  divided 
either  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  each  of  these  por- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  a  phrase  or  a  clause.  The  chief 
dilTercnce  between  a  phrase  and  a  period  lies  in  the  ca- 
dence. This  should  be  less  conclusive  in  the  phrase  than 
in  the  period,  even  though  formed  of  the  same  chords. 
The  term  "se;-tion"  is  applied  to  tlioso  still  larger  divis- 
ions which  ccimprehcnd  several  periods.  In  many  ca.^os 
it  is  not  easy  to  deline  the  boundaries  of  these  severul 
divisions  of  section,  period,  and  phrase,  .Sometimes  a 
shortened  or  lengthened  period  occurs  which  breaks  in 
upon  tho  uniformity  of  the  movement;  sometimes  also 
periods  overlap  each  other,  as  when  a  new  one  ciinnncnces 
before  tho  former  one  has  terminated;  and  in  numerous 
cases  periods  and  phrases  are  broken  up  into  irregular 
forms  for  tho  production  of  special  effects,  thereby  sus- 
pending for  a  timo  all  regard  to  rhythmical  symmetry. 
Notwithstanding  thc-o  irregularities,  which  occur  even  in 
tho  highest  works  of  art,  tho  study  of  rhythm  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  n^  tho  foundation  of  all  regularity  and 
cxcctlenco  in  mu!;ical  compositi'in.     AVim.iam  Staunton. 

Rhythm  [(Jr.  pufl^tk,  "measured  motion  or  time"], 
acc»rding  to  Cicero,  "is  that,  in  all  voices  and  sounds, 
whiL-h  causes  impressions,  and  which  wo  can  measure  by 
equal  intervals."  In  prosody  rhythm  marks  out  the  feet 
wnifh  constitute  metre,  and  tho  term  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  verso,  music,  dancing,  and  tho  movements  of  ma- 
chinery, whether  affecting  tho  ear  or  tho  eye  ;  and  tho  term 
is  ofliu  used  to  indicate  the  more  regular  kinds  of  proso. 
In  uiMsio  and  in  verse  rliythm  divides  the  measures  into 
binary  or  triple  parts,  witli  a  recurrence  of  accent  accord- 
ing to  this  division  ;  but  in  verse  a  mi.xod  binary  and  triple 
rhythm  is  moro  common  than  in  music.  When  the  succes- 
sive ticks  of  acl<»ck  are  not  quite  alike  in  sound  or  in  length 
(that  is,  when  the  clock  is  not  in  beat)  tho  effect  is  rhythmic, 
but  when  they  arc  alike  they  produce  monotony,  which  is 
not  rhythm.  S.  S.  Haldrman. 


Rhytina*    See  Rhttisid^g. 

Rhytin'idsc  [Hhytina,  a  generic  name  from  pwric, 
"  wrinkle  '],  a  family  of  mammals  formed  f4ir  the  reception 
of  a  spccict  belongin-j  to  the  order  of  .^irenia,  n<»w  extinct, 
hut  abun<lant  up  to  the  latter  half  ..f  the  last  century.  The 
form  was  fish-like,  with  a  small  hea<l  and  a  horizontal 
forked  tail :  the  vertebra*,  except  the  terminal,  were  de- 
pressed and  providcil  with  transverse  processes:  in  the 
skull  the  intermaxillary  bones  were  produced  at  the  apice?. 
and  the  edge  simulated  incisive  teeth:  true  teeth  were 
entirely  absent,  nianducation  being  effected  by  tlie  very 
large  corneous  plate  on  the  pAlate.  and  by  another  oppocito 
it  and  covering  tho  very  large  and  ehmgated  symphysis  of 
the  lower  jaw  :  in  this  respect  this  form  differed  from  all 
other  known  types  of  the  order.  The  history  of  the  only 
known  species  {/{fii/thia  horeah'M)  is  peculiar.  It  was  dis- 
covered about  1741  by  the  Russian  naturalist  SlcUer  on  an 
island  in  Hehrinff's  Strait,  on  which  he  and  some  sailors 
wore  shipwrecked,  and  the  castaways  depended  chiefly 
upon  these  animals  for  fofid.  At  (hat  time  they  were  very 
abundant,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  be  so,  and  were 
killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  adventurers  who  visited  the 
islands  in  .search  especially  of  sea-otters.  In  I76S.  how- 
ever, the  last  known  specimen  was  killed.  Sleller  pub- 
lished quite  a  detailed  account  of  the  animal  in  K-M.  and 
gave  a  figure  of  the  external  form.  It  has  recently  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  ehibr>rate  investigations,  es- 
pecially by  Dr.  J.  V.  llrandl  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has 
published  a  number  of  contributions,  two  of  which  are 
considerable  volumes,  illustrated  by  numerous  plates.  The 
animal  reached  a  length  of  about  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  feet,  being  thus  much  larger  than  the  species  of  the 
allied  forms  Ilalicoridte  and  Tricheehida."  or  Manatidie. 
Like  other  members  of  the  family,  it  was  herbivorous  and 
fed  in  great  part  on  algte.  TnKonoitB  Gill. 

Riad,  or  Riyad,  city  of  .A,rabia,  capital  of  the  domin- 
ion of  tlic  Wahabees^  in  "lat.  LM°  MS'  N..  Ion.  AC*o  41'  E..  in 
a  large  plain,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  varying  from  20  to  'M) 
feet  in  height,  and  is  surrounded  by  well-cullivatcd  tields 
and  gardens.  The  most  prominent  buihlings  are  the  palace 
of  the  sultan  and  the  great  mosque,  formin'^  the  two  sides 
of  tho  principal  public  square,  the  market-place  occupyiiii; 
the  centre  of  the  city.  .After  the  dotruction  of  I)eraych 
by  Ibrahim  I*asha  in  ISIS.  Kiad  became  the  capital  of 
tho  Wahabces,  and  is  furthermore  imprtrtant  as  a  station 
on  tho  route  of  pilgrims  from  Persia  to  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina.    P.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Riall  (Sir  PniNKHAS).  b.  in  England  about  177.5:  en- 
tered tho  Uritish  army  as  ensign  K'.H;  became  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  ISOO  ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  West 
Indies  lSOS-10;  became  major-general  ISl.'i  ;  commanded 
on  tho  Niagara  frontier  at  tho  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  Lane  1S14  ;  became  governor  of  Granada  in  ISIG. 
anil  was  promoted  to  full  general  1841.     D.  in  Paris  Nov. 

10.  is:)i. 

Riaznn'9  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  government  of  .Moscow,  comprises  an  area  of  1(1,25.1 
sq.  m.,  with  1,477. l.JI  inhabitants.  N.  of  the  Ilka  llie 
country  is  low  and  fiat,  and  the  soil  generally  sandy  and 
little  i)roductive;  the  southern  nart  is  higher,  more  iliver- 
sificd,  and  fertile.  Wheat,  rye.  liops.  hemp,  and  fruits  aro 
jiroduced.  Cattle  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses  are  reared. 
Iron  oro  abounds,  but  mining  or  any  other  kind  of  in- 
dustry than  agriculture  is  not  carried  on  with  energy. 

Riazan,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gor- 
ornnicnt  of  tho  same  name,  on  the  Trubesh.  an  afllucnt  of 
tho  Oka,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  ha^  many  educational 
institutions,  and  carries  on  an  important  tnulo  in  grain. 
The  city  received  its  present  name  in  1777  from  Catharine 

11.  In  its  vicinity  is  tho  village  of  tiri-hina.  with  u  hi'-go 
steel  factory  in  which  knives,  ^ci^sors,  surgical  in-'lruuH  nts, 
and  mechanics'  toids  aro  produced  in  considerable  quantity 
and  of  good  quality.     P.  22,271*. 

Ribaut'  (Jkan).  b.  probably  at  Pieppc.  France,  about 
1520 :  was  bred  to  tho  s«a,  and,  being  a  ?tnunch  Prolo-lnnt. 
was  selected  by  Admiral  Coliifny  as  Under  id'  the  roI..n\  ho 
proposed  to  e-<tab!i-*h  in  North  Americii  ;  mailed  from  Havre 
Feb.  IS,  1562,  in  two  vessels,  with  n  band  of  vcterftn  s^d- 
diors  and  several  voung  nobles:  hin-leil  May  1  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  River,  l-'la..  called  by  him  "river  of  May  :"  »r! 
up  a  pillar  with  the  arms  t.f  Fnince:  sailed  norlliHiir-l.  1:1* 
ingthe  names  nf  the  rivers  of  France  t-i  thr  strrnm^  hcli- 
covered  ;  entered  Port  Royal  harbor  May  27;  built  there  a 
block  htjuse,  which  he  called  Fort  Charle*;  Icfi  twcnlv  -ix 
colonists,  and  returned  to  Frnnre  to  report   i 
fend  reinforcement",  but  tho  di*tracle»l  utat- 
France  prcvenleri  aid  beinj:  Kent,  and  tho  Mir 
colony,  after  nearly  iierinhini:  by  starvation,  wore  pn-kctl 
up  at  sea  by  an  EnuHoh  vcwol,     A  new  expedition  undor 
Ren*  do  LaudonnlJro  having  founded  n  >ctllement  ciK.  ' 
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RIBBON— RICCIA. 


Port  Caroline  on  the  river  of  May  in  156-i,  Ribaut  was 
commissioned  governor  of  the  colony,  and  sailed  from 
Dieppe  May  22,  15(>j,  with  seven  vessels  and  oOO  men; 
landed  at  Fort  Caroline  Aug.  2S;  had  to  ilee  with  his  vcs^- 
sels  Sept.  4  from  a  Spanish  lieet  of  five  vessels  under  Me- 
nendez  do  Avila,  who  had  estaljlishoil  a  colony  at  St.  Au- 
gustine; sailed  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  but  had  his  sijuad- 
ron  wrecked  by  a  tempest  near  Cape  Canaveral;  set  out 
by  land  with  500  men  to  return  to  the  fort,  but  was  inter- 
eepteil  by  Menendez,  indueed  to  surrender  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  put  t(i  deatli  with  most  of  his  companions  early 
in  Oct.,  ir>Or).  The  settlement  at  Fort  Caroline  had  been 
previously  attacked  by  ^lenendcz,  and  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants suffered  a  like  fate,  tlioui^h  two  vessels  escaped,  one 
being  commanded  by  a  son  of  Ribaut.  The  news  of  this 
massacre  created  great  excitement  in  France,  and  it  was 
partially  avenged  two  years  later  by  Dominique  de  <iuur- 
gues,  who  in  turn  surprised  the  Spanish  fort  in  Florida 
and  massacred  the  settlers.  A  curious  account  of  Ribaut's 
first  voyage  was  published  in  English  May  ;J0,  IoG3.  in  a 
pamphlet  of  42  pages,  now  very  rare,  entitled  The  Whole 
and  True  Dinrorerye  of  Tcira  Flon'il'i,  etc.,  translated  from 
the  Frcni^h  of  Ribaut.  (See  also  French's  Historical  Cnl- 
firtions  of  Loin'niann  and  Flnridn,  and  Parkman's  Pioneers 
of  France  fn  the  iVew  World  (1S6S).) 

Rib^bon  [Fr,  rulmnl,  a  narrow  band  of  woven  silk, 
used  ehiefiy  as  an  ornament  of  female  attire.  Though 
employed  in  many  nations  from  remote  antiquity,  the 
manufacture  of  ribbons  as  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce dates  only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
flourished  chiefly  in  France,  the  cities  of  Tours,  Lyons, 
and  Avignon  being  largely  engaged  therein.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  chief  seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture  are  St. 
Kticnnc,  France,  Bale.  Switzerland,  Crefehi  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  Coventry  in  England.  The  French  articles 
have  an  admitted  superiority,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  hand-looms  instead  of  power-looms. 

Ribbon-Fish,  a  name  given  to  various  fishes,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  family  Trachypteridje.  They  are  so 
called  on  account  of  their  much  compressed,  elongated, 
and  band-like  bodies.     (See  Traciivftbrid.e.) 

Ribbon-Worms,  an  English  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  species  of  the  family  Nemertida?,  belonging  to  the 
order  Titibkllaria  {which  see). 

Rlbcanville'  [Ger.  liappoltsweiler'],  town  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  province  of  Elsass,  manufactures  spirits,  pa- 
per, leather,  dyestuffs,  and  dress  articles,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wines.     P.  71S1. 

Ribe'ra,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  on  an 
elevated  plateau  about  4  miles  from  the  sea.  The  district 
is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  in  rice  and  other  grains,  in 
vines  and  choice  fruits,  and  in  rare  plants  interesting  to 
the  botanist,  but  miasma  prevails  extensively.  The  in- 
habitants are  distinguished  for  their  daring  character. 
r.  7200. 

Ribera  (Jose).     See  Spagnoletto. 

Ribs  [Ang.-Sas.  n7>].  The  ribs  are  the  curved  bones 
which  form  the  lateral  framework  of  the  thorax  or  chest. 
They  serve  as  substantial  points  of  attachment  for  the 
thoracic  muscles,  which  perform  the  respiratory  motions, 
and  by  their  resistance  and  elasticity  protect  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  groat  vessels  from  external  violence  and  injury. 
The  ribs,  in  man,  are  usually  twenty-four  in  number, 
twelve  on  each  side,  but  may  be  one  or  two  more  or  less  in 
exceptional  cases.  They  are  articulated  to  the  spine  be- 
hind, but  in  front  only  the  upper  seven  are  connected  with 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone  by  intervening  costal  cartilages. 
Of  the  remaining  five,  three  connect  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  seventh,  while  the  lower  two  are  unattached  and 
termed  free  or  float! uy  ribs.  The  ribs  are  elastic,  and  be- 
ing articulated  in  front  and  behind  move  freely  upward 
and  outward  in  inspiration,  and  reversely  downward  and 
inward  in  expiration.  The  ribs,  like  other  bones,  may  be 
inflamed  and  thickened  from  contusion  or  from  bloud "dis- 
ease; they  are  often  distorted  by  collapse  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  a  lung  and  external  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
chief  injuries  to  the  ribs  are  separation  from  their  attach- 
ments to  the  spine  or  sternum,  and  fracture.  Tlie  frac- 
tured rib  is  detected  by  local  crepitation  of  the  fragments 
in  respiratory  movement,  and  by  the  severe  local  ''stitch" 
or  pain  it  gives  the  patient.  The  treatment  consists  in 
application  uf  a  firm  banrlage  or  broad  adhesive  band 
around  the  body  to  suspend  thoracic  movement  until  the 
rib  is  united;  respiration  meanwhile  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  In  advanced  age  and  in 
rickets  the  cartilages  may  be  ossified,  the  ribs  become 
"  fixed  "  or  rigid,  and  lead  to  secondary  lung  disease — em- 
physema. 

E.  Darwin  Hcdsox,  Jr.   Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 


Ricar^do  (David),  b.  of  Jewish  parentage  in  London 
Apr.  19.  1772.  His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  eame  to 
Englancl,  and  as  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  gained 
a  fortune.  The  son  was  a  partner  with  his  father  till  in 
179.'i  ho  embraced  the  Christian  faith  and  formed  a  mar- 
riage connection  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  which 
caused  the  partnership  to  be  dissolved.  Through  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  stock  exchange  the  yiuinger  Ri- 
cardo  started  in  business  by  himself,  and  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  in  securing  an  independent  fortune.  He  then 
gave  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  was  active  in  securing  the 
organization  of  the  London  Geological  Society.  In  ISOU 
he  published  a  tract  entitled  The  Hiifh  Price  of  Bullion  a 
Proof  of  the  Depreeiatiou  of  Banh-uoteH  :  in  1817  pub- 
lished his  most  important  work,  on  The  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  Taxation.  Its  leading  feature  was  a 
theory  of  rent,  which,  though  embodying  ideas  before  an- 
nounced by  others,  was  received  by  the  public  as  a  new 
and  important  theory,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  Malthas  on  population,  then  much  discussed. 
(See  Rext.)  He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion 
of  economic  questions.  D.  at  his  home  in  Gatscomb  Park. 
Gloucestershire,  Sept.  11,  1823.  A  collection  of  his  works, 
edited  by  J.  R.  McCulIoch,  was  published  in  1846. 

A.  L.  Chapin. 

Ricarees.     See  Rickarees. 

Rica'soli  (Betting),  Barox.  b.  in  Florence  Mar.  9, 
1S09.  of  an  old  noble  Florentine  family;  promoted  liberal 
reforms  in  Tuscany  in  1847  by  signing  an  address  to  the 
grand  duke,  and  founded  the  journal  La  Patria  ;  was  sent 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  Carlo  Alberto,  and  there  urged 
the  union  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  pope  against  the 
Austrians;  in  Dec,  1847,  was  chosen  gonfaloniere  of  Flor- 
ence; was  then  elected  to  the  Tuscan  Parliament,  and  a 
place  in  the  ministry  was  offered  him,  but  as  the  grand 
duke  had  turned  against  the  democratic  movement,  he  de- 
clined it.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  Guerrazzi  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  public  affairs.  After  the  defeat  of  No- 
vara,  hoping  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians  into 
Tuscany,  he  took  the  initiative  in  recalling  the  grand  duke, 
but  when  the  latter  withdrew  the  constitution,  RicasoU  re- 
tired from  the  court  to  his  castle  of  Brolio.  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates.  In  1859 
he  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Tuscan  liberal 
movement,  and  doubtless  aided  essentially  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  grand  duke,  and,  as  head  of  the  provisory  govern- 
ment, in  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont.  This  being 
accomplished,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Tus- 
cany, an  office  which  he  held  till  Mar.,  1861.  The  city  of 
Florence  elected  him  dcjtuty  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cavour  he  became  president  of  the  coun- 
cil in  the  new  ministry  which  was  afterward  overthrown 
by  the  opposition  of  Rattazzi.  In  1866.  when  (General 
La  Marmora  was  about  to  take  the  field.  Baron  RicasoU 
returned  to  power  and  resumed  the  direction  of  jiublic  af- 
fairs, in  which  position  he  maintained  himself  until  again 
overthrown  by  the  Rattazzi  party.  After  this  he  took 
no  active  part  in  politics.  The  journal  La  Nazionc,  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  was  the  special  organ  of  Ricasoli  and 
of  his  political  friends.     D.  Oct.  24,  1880. 

Ricaut  (Sir  Paul).     See  Rycaitt. 

Ric'ci  (Matted),  b.  at  M.acerata.  Italy,  Oct.  6,1552: 
studied  law  at  Rome;  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  1571  : 
went  to  India  as  secretary  of  Father  A'^aiignan.  inspector- 
general  of  the  Eastern  missions,  1577:  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  to  found  a  Jesuit  mission  in  China;  studied 
Chinese  several  years  at  Macao ;  obtained  permission  to 
settle  with  his  companions  at  Tehao-king-fu  158.'J :  quickly 
perceived  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  teachings  to  the 
condition  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese;  published  a  Map  of 
the  World  in  Chinese,  and  a  small  Catecliin}n  containing 
only  the  elementary  ])rinciples  of  Christianity;  gained  a 
high  position  among  the  Chinese  literati,  whose  distinctive 
dress  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  assume :  set  out  for  Peking 
in  the  train  of  a  mandarin;  was  turned  back  from  ban- 
king; composed  an  Art  of  Memory  and  a  Dialogue  of 
Friendship^  which  so  pleased  the  Chinese  that  he  was  at 
last  permitted  to  visit  Peking,  but,  being  unable  to  gain  an 
interview  with  the  emperor,  settled  at  Nanking,  the  second 
city  of  the  empire.  In  1 600  he  again  went  to  Peking  ;  was 
allowed  to  remain  ;  built  a  church,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  other  sciences,  and  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  missions  in  the  principal  cities  of  China.  D.  at 
Peking  May  11,  1610.  His  Memoirca  were  published  by 
Father  Trigault  (1615). 

Ric'cia,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Campo- 
basso,  on  a  rocky  hill  about  25  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Ben- 
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evento.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  torrent  Sucida, 
arc  the  ruins  of  on  old  castle,  the  abode  of  the  feudal  lords 

of  IVu'-ciii  for  many  centurie.-^.  The  piaj,'ue  of  I6^G  rc- 
duoc'l  this  once  large  town  to  a  few  families.  Present 
p.  t>2l»0. 

Ricciar'di  (Giuseppe),  Count,  b.  in  1808.  His  father, 
Francesco,  count  of  Camaldoli,  wha  miui^iter  under  King 
Joachim  Murat.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  rank,  early 
tauj,'ht  him  to  hold  in  horror  the  despotism  at  Naples. 
In  ly;!2,  Uicciardi  establi.^ied  a  review,  //  /Vo//rc«»o, 
cninpromi.":ed  himself,  and  was  arrested.  Through  the 
inlluenco  of  his  father  ho  was  liberated,  after  which  he 
travelled  through  Italy  and  the  principal  countries  of 
Kunipc.  After  eighteen  niunths  he  returned  to  Xaplcs, 
where  he  was  again  arrested  in  1834,  and  the  police,  to 
complete  his  ruin,  threw  him  into  an  insane  ho^^pital. 
lie  was  finally  released,  and  went  at  once  to  Spain, 
thence  to  France,  and  there  ho  wrote  for  several  reviews, 
especially  for  the  Iteme  fii(/tpf.ii(l(inte,  combating  the 
(iuelphic  idea!^  of  the  followers  of  (Jioberti.  In  184M  he 
was  elected  deputy  of  the  Neapolitan  Parliament,  and  he 
favored  the  insurrection  in  Calabria.  In  June,  1849,  he 
was  again  in  Paris;  in  ISfiO  elected  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. His  literary  works  are  numerous — poems,  dramas, 
political  articles,  biographies,  an  autobiography,  a  M>tr- 
tirliifjin  hnlianit,  a  work  on  ethics,  VArte  d'l  viver  j't:li<:c, 
Jliitoire  lie  fa  Revolution  d' Italic.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Naples  in  10  vols. 

Riccio  (David).     See  Rizzio. 

Rice  ( Onjza  sntira).  Theophrastus  (350  years  b.  c.) 
gives  the  origin  of  the  name  oryzon,  ori/ssn,  or  urt/zn.  It 
is  the  rice  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  it  grew  most  luxuriantly  in  those 
regions  where  man  is  first  known  to  history.  As  above, 
we  find  it  classified  and  named  by  the  Greek  "father  of 
botany,"  Theophrastus,  who  was,  in  turn,  the  pupil  of  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  three  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  the  Arabic  wo  have  it  (u-iiz.  In 
modern  Europe,  it  is  rtz,  rei/i.  or  n'v€.  On/zn  saticn,  the 
common  rice,  has  the  culm  or  stem  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
length,  annual,  erect,  simple,  round,  jointed :  leaves  subu- 
late linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not  fleshy:  flowers  in  a 
terniina!  panicle,  calycine;  leaflets  lanceolate;  valves  of 
the  corolla  equal  in  length,  the  inner  valves  even  and 
awnless,  the  outer  twice  as  wide;  four  grooves,  hyspid, 
awned ;  style  single,  two-parted.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
grand  species  of  rice,  and  is  known  as  the  loirfnnd  rice. 
It  grows  on  natural  wet  lands  or  is  cultivated  with  exces- 
sive irrigation.  The  Ori/zu  ntntica  is  the  dry  ur  mount;iin 
rice,  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  lately  in  Hungary. 
It  bus  the  culm  or  stem  three  feet  high,  and  more  slender 
than  the  furmer;  fruits  longish;  awns  longest  of  all.  It 
is  sown  nn  mountains  and  in  dry  soil,  rots  with  long  inun- 
datitin,  and  perishes  in  sea-water.*' 

Of  each  of  these  two  species  there  are  almost  numberless 
varieties,  the  result,  in  great  part,  as  in  other  grains,  of 
the  ditference  in  soil  and  peculiarities  of  cultivation.  The 
Chinese  and  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies — in  fact,  of 
must  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries— comprising  a 
large  majority  of  mankind,  have  been  from  our  earliest 
knowledge  c»f  them  in  great  measure  subsisted  upon  rice. 
The  favorite  grain  of  the  Orientals  seems  to  be  a  Bengal 
rice,  called  "  cargo  rice."  It  is  large  and  sweet,  but  coarse 
and  red.  That  preferred  in  the  European  markets  is  known 
as  the  "  Patna  rice,"  brought  from  the  East.  It  is  small- 
gniined,  but  very  white.  IJut  by  all  accnrd  the  large, 
white,  and  sweet  grain  now  known  as  the  "  Carnlina  rico." 
and  comprising  all  the  merits  of  the  other  kinds,  is  su- 
perior to  anything  known  in  the  rice-market.  The  rico 
now  obtaining  farther  W.,  in  Louisiana  and  the  Missis- 
sippi alluvion,  is  very  much  like  the  Carolina  rice — as 
yd  hardly  ftjual  to  it.  probably  more  from  unfamilinrity 
with  its  cultivati<in  than  from  any  intrinsic  difference  id 
its  character. 

Intr'nlnrtuni  into  Atnerica. — Wo  have  accounts  of  It  as 
early  as  |f)04.  At  that  date  a  vessel  from  Madai;ascar 
which  put  into  the  port  of  Charleston  in  distress  had  on 
board  a  little  sack  of  the  rough  rice.  It  was  given  to  one 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  planted  it  first  in  ft  low 
place  in  his  garden.  It  yielded  admirably,  and  by  him 
was  ilisseminate'l  as  seed  among  the  neighboring  pliinters, 
and  by  them  to  others  along  the  rivers  farther  in  the  in- 
terior, till  it  became  after  a  few  years  of  careful  culture 
the  staj>le  commodity  of  the  colony. f  From  this  it  hu« 
extundcd  through  all  the  Southern  State*  of  America,  and 
has  found  quite  a  successful  cultivation  far  up  into  (he  in- 
terior and  Western  Jitates  of  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri.    The  Carolina  ia  the  lowland  rice,  and  the  method 
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of  culture  is  by  extreme  irrigation.  At  first  the  swamp- 
lands  were  considered  be«t  adapted,  but  the  greater  ease 
of  irrigating  on  tide-lands  subsequently  gave  them  the 
preference,  and  its  cultivation  is  now  ihiefly  confined  to 
the  coast  and  lands  subject  to  tidal  overflow,  while  the  in- 
terior swamps  have  been  gradually  abandoned. 

AoitMiVoia  Jiice-Cidture.~Th'\»  "is  also  of  the  lowland 
character  or  water-culture,  and  is  mainly  the  same  a*  the 
Carolina.  The  planter  seeks  a  tract  of  alluvial  land,  whit  h 
he  divides  into  sections  in  jiroportion  to  the  declination  of 
the  land  from  the  river,  as  these  lands  always  have  an  in- 
clination from  the  stream  backward.  If.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  the  water  <luring  the  summer  period  rises 
above  the  fields  it  irrigates,  and  is  only  prniectcd  from  over- 
flowing by  the  levees,  the  idanter  is  allowed  to  cut  openings, 
called'*  flumes,"  through  the  levee  to  get  water.  lledoeMhi-. 
i  however,  with  every  precaution  against  a  possible  ercvnsse. 
I  These  flumes  have  valves  or  gates  which  are  opened  or 
j  closed  at  pleasure,  regulating  the  discharge  of  water.  This 
I  water  \s  conducted  into  main  ililche-  with  laterals.  These 
i  laterals  separate  the  various  sections  of  the  fields,  and  con- 
vey the  water  to  them  as  required,  being  arranged  with 
I  dams  for  the  purpose.  These  sections  are  laid  off  in  drille 
from  eight  to  ten  inehcs  apart  :  the  see<l  is  sown  in  Ihem. 
and  the  water  turned  on  profusely.  It  lies  thus  till  the 
plant  is  seen  above  the  water.  It  is  then  drained  <pff.  and 
remains  dry  until  the  stalk  forms  a  joint.  The  water  is 
then  again  turned  on.  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  grain 
has  matured,  which  is  in  about  six  weeks.  The  business 
of  the  cultivator  is  to  sec  that  this  water  is  freshened  every 
other  night,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  to  wade  round 
through  the  crop  and  pull  up  or  destroy  all  weeds,  grasses, 
and  such  persistent  growths  as  have  not  been  killed  by  the 
water.  At  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  which  is  indicated 
by  its  turning  yellow,  the  water  having  been  drainetl  off 
for  a  few  days,  the  grain  is  ready  for  the  sickle  or  cradle. 
It  is  cut  and  laid  on  the  stubble  for  another  day  or  two  to 
dry  ;  it  is  then  bound  into  bundles  and  shocked,  similar  to 
the  method  with  wheat.  It  then,  as  may  be  preferred,  is 
either  threshed  out  in  the  field  or  gathered  into  the  stack- 
yard, there  to  await  c<mveniencc  nnd  (he  state  of  the  mar- 
kets. After  threshing  it  is  winnowed  ond  put  into  gttcks 
for  the  mill  or  for  market. 

Kico  has  a  very  long  and  harsh  beard,  more  so  than  that 
of  wheat,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  outer  hull  or  gloom 
of  the  rice.  The  threshing  and  winnowing  therefore  be- 
come a  necessity  before  carrying  to  mill.  Rice,  unlike 
wheat,  is  not  rid  of  its  inner  hull  by  the  simple  threshing 
process;  it  a<lheres  with  a  tenacity  that  re<|uires  special 
treatment.  For  this  purpose  machinery  is  provided  which 
is  of  necessity  elaborate  and  expensive — too  much  so  to  be 
adapted  to  the  plantation;*,  but  bccunicii  the  business  of 
large  manufactories.  To  these  the  producer  carries  bis 
crop  for  the  hulling.  The  milling  process  develops  three 
results  —  the  first,  or  i)rinK'  rice,  the  secon'ls,  or  broken 
rice,  and  the  flour  of  rice.  Of  the  wh<de  weight,  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  estimate,  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  that  a 
little  more  than  half  comes  nut  in  prime  rice.  The  remain- 
der is  between  broken  rice  and  flour,  after  a  third  allowed 
for  chaff.  This  completes  the  proco-^s.  an<l  the  rice  is 
ready  for  market.  It  may  be  added  that  about  S  per  cent. 
of  the  crop  is  usually  reserved  for  aood  and  home  con- 
sumption. 

Dry-loud  Cnltm-f. — It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
the ''upland  rice."  or  dry  eultixated.  is  better  than  tho 
lowland.  It  is  smaller  of  grain,  harder  and  drier,  which 
is  considered  an  advanloge.  It  grows  upon  high  nnd  -Iry 
lan<l.  and  is  cultivated  much  after  the  manner  of  other 
small  grain.  The  yield  is  less  than  that  of  the  former  kind, 
though  it  is  sufficient  to  reward  the  planter  for  hin  pnihi« 
and  to  be  considered  a  valuable  crop.  It  i.t  a  noliccublo 
fact  that  this  lowhnni  species  of  ncc,  as  provi^l  by  the 
identical  grain  br*»uglil  to  Amerlea.  is  capable  of  both  the*c 
kinds  of  cultivation,  slmwing  a  m»sl  kin-My  adaptation  |o 
tho  necessities  oC  soil  and  circuniflancet ;  ^o  ihiit  the  U»w 
land  and  upland  rices  of  this  euunlry  arc  of  the  !«»me  *y>c- 
eies.  the  ditlercnccs  being  but  modifications  of  the  \anc»I 
cultures,  which  are  almost  as  various  ns  the  soil  nnd  Iwcal- 
ities ;  while  the  Urt/zii  mutir.t.  as  n  dry  or  mountnin  species 
of  Oriental  countries,  admits  of  little  or  no  modificati"n  of 
soil  or  eullurc,  hut,  as  mentioned  above,  rot*  with  inundA 
tion  and  perishes  in  son-w«lcr. 

Aiiftini  of  /'ifdtictitot  */  Lotiimtana. — ,\(ler  the  results 
of  the  rweni  war  cut  off  the  supply  of  rice  fnun  the  At 
lantic  Stales  (ho  crop  of  Louisiana  very  mnteriallr  in 
creased.  For  inptancp,  the  product  in  ISiVi-ftl  wa«  but 
■J1.4iil  Mi.ks:  in  ISrtl»-7»'  it  reached  I0*>.7^^S  hnrml-;  in 
1S7I-7:'  it  had  fallen  off  to  2;i.00t»;  then  it  rose  mt«tn.  nnd 
in  lS7;i-74  it  was  .'t.'l.7?*0;  and  the  e<>timKtr  for  IS7.'  1' 
IOI.V»rt;t  bnrreU,  making  a  en>p  of  3I.U1.4V0  pounds— ?ec- 
ond  only  to  South  Cnrulinii  ilsolf. 
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Rice  Production  of  the  Vavioua  States. 

IHoO,  I860, 

pouuda.  pounds. 

l.",a.'j:il|.6I3     119.100,528 
7,Ja:i.!l7B 


South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina o.44o,»68 

Alahaina 2,:iri.2.52  -iSS.JOj 

Georgia 38,a3U,691  62,507,N.".2 

Klori.la 1,095,090  222,704 

Mi-Mssippi 8II9.0.S2 

l..iMi.4ana 4,424.a49  6,331,2.-)7 

Texas 8S.203  20,031 

Virginia 17,154  8,«2.5 

Tennessee 2.38,854  40,572 

Mis.iouri 700  9,767 

Kentucky 3.638 

Arkansas 63.179  16,833 

Michillan  716 

Minnesota 3,286 

California ^„.^^__.  2,140 

Totals 212,-i92,641  187,167,034 

Ej-pnrtu  of  Rice, 


18T0, 
pounds. 

32,304,825 

2,0.59,281 

222,945 

22,277,380 

401,687 

374,627 

15,8.54,012 

63,844 

3.399 

9,706 

73,021 


I8T5. 
pounds. 
28,077,000 


73,644,727    62,218,490 


In  I«5l). 
76,341,400  lbs. 


60,407,756  lbs. 


In  l«-0. 
4..:,123,739  lbs. 


$2,626,000 

$20.00 

1,714,9.'3 

23.00 

1,983,824 

15.00 

1.942,076 

19.20 

2,031.557 

23.00 

2,5117.399 

30.00 

454,316 

18.00 

Exports  from  the  United  States. 
Year.  Tierces.  Value.  Per  Tieree. 

1800 112,0o6 

1810 131.J41 

1821) 71,6G3 

18;W 130,697 

1840 lOl.GfJO 

18")0 127.0fi9 

ISGO S-1,163 

1870 25,351 

Vithte  of  the  Rice-c.rnpS' — This  is  derived  from  examin- 
inj;  the  net  revenue  of  six  different  planters  for  ten  years, 
from  1830  to  1S4H  ;  it  yielded  $140  per  annum  to  the  hand. 
The  rice  for  the  same  time  averaged  as  follows : 

In  1830  =  2|  In  1836  =  3,7^ 

*•   1831  =  2|  ''  1837  =  3|^ 

"   1832  =  2U  "  1838  =  4^ 

"  1833  =  2|  "  1839  =  2^ 

"  1834 -3^ij  «  1875  =  7| 
"  1835  =  3| 

The  Drilf- Plourfh.f— Ahont  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Robert 
Ne^bit  introduced  a  new  implement  in  the  economy  of 
rice-planting  which  excited  great  interest.  Its  offices  and 
uses  were  to  open  the  trenches  and  deposit  the  seed.  It 
was  found  to  be  a  labor-saving  machine.  The  drill-plough 
was  borne  by  a  carriage  on  two  wheels  very  much  resem- 
bling in  size  and  height  an  ordinary  dray,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  horse  between  shafts.  It  consisted  of  a  long  box 
parallel  with  the  axle  and  above  it,  in  which  the  given 
quantity  of  seed-grain  was  placed  and  locked  up.  From 
this  box  the  grain  was  distributed  by  means  of  regulators 
into  and  through  tin  tubes  descending  almost  to  the  earth 
at  the  required  distance  from  each  other  for  planting. 
The  tubes  or  cylinders  were  guided  in  their  descent  and 
sustained  in  their  respective  positions  by  rods  of  iron  fixed 
firmly  intu  the  frame,  but  so  as  to  yield  to  an  obstacle  when 
pressed  hard  against.  The  rods,  on  their  part,  were  each 
furnished  at  bottom  with  a  sort  of  shoe  protruding  a  little 
beyond  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  marking  and  opening 
the  trench  into  which  the  seed  \vas  to  be  conveyed  by  its 
corresponding  tube.  Drawn  by  a  good  horse  over  ground 
in  high  tilth,  and  managed  by  a  judicious  hand,  the  drill- 
plough  would  trench  seed  for  from  eight  to  twelve  acres  of 
ground  in  a  day.  in  proportion  as  it  was  furnished  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  trenching-shoes  or  tubes.  One 
of  these  ploughs,  used  by  the  inventor,  having  four  tubes, 
would  on  long  beds  trench  and  sow  ten  acres  in  a  day  ; 
another,  furnished  with  six  tubes,  could  accomplish  fifteen 
acres  under  like  circumstances  in  the  same  time. 

Threfibi>i(j-}fill. — The  same  gentleman,  Dr.  Nesbit,  im- 
ported, intrnduced,  and  used  upon  his  plantation  a  Scotch 
threshing-mill,  which  was  moved  by  the  wind  in  suitable 
weather.  This  machine  would  thresh  and  winnow  500 
bushels  in  a  day. 

MiUinrj. — In  the  year  1830  a  machine  was  introduced, 
the  beaters  of  which  were  shod  with  sheet  iron  and  .'Ser- 
rated with  iron  wire.  This  invention  is  now  in  very  gen- 
eral use.  yielding,  when  worked  by  animal  power,  from  200 
to  300  bushels  per  day,  and  when  propelled  by  steam-power 
450  to  700  bushels  each  day.  This  is  due  to  the  ingenuity 
and  mechanism  of  Dr.  Calvin  Emmons. 

After  having  been  threshed  the  rice  should  be  "rayed  " 
— I.  e.  the  broken  and  imperfect  grains  separated  from  the 
full,  the  small  and  light  from  the  large,  so  that  a  parcel  of 
rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of  grains  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable. 

The  grinding  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  process  ; 

*  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. 
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it  is  between  the  stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break. 
£ach  grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-tested  principle  of  philosophy,  the  stones 
should  be  set  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  grain. 
From  these  stones,  witli  every  hull,  if  jiossible,  b/okon  if 
not  shelled  off,  the  rice  passes  under  the  pestle.  The 
proper  degree  of  pounding  can  only  be  found  by  inspec- 
tion of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  discharged  from  the 
mortar  the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  separated  by  rolling 
screens  and  fans  from  the  flour  and  broken  grain.*.  It 
should  then  be  passed  spirally  through  the  brushing- 
screon,  which  revolves  with  great  rapidity  (the  longer  tlio 
screen  the  better,  provided  the  velocity  be  not  diminished) 
until  it  is  delivered  into  the  barrel,  clean,  bright,  and 
pearly,  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  market.J 

Hytjienc. —  Rice-culture  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  proved 
to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  white  man. 
Malarious  fevers  are  a  general  consequence,  which,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  affect  the  negro.  The  cultivation  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the  Lafourche,  the  Terrc  Donne,  and 
other  interior  streams  on  the  ]\Iississippi  alluvion,  how- 
ever, has  proved  no  more  injurious  to  his  health  than  the 
cultivation  of  any  other  crop  in  the  same  sections.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  for  consideration  in  the  future 
rice-cultivation  of  the  Mississipj)i  Valley.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience since  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  has  shown 
the  labor  of  the  black  man  to  be  in  rapid  decadence:  con- 
sequently, the  agriculture  of  the  South  must  ilcpend  upon 
the  industry  of  the  white  man.  C.\lkb  G.  Fukshrv. 

Rice,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  on  Arkansas  River, 
traversed  by  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fc  R.  R.,  con- 
sists of  fertile  rolling  prairies.  Cap.  Lyons.  Area,  i^lOO 
sq.  ra.  In  1870  it  had  a  population  of  only  5,  but  has 
since  been  settled. 

Rice,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  on  the  head-waters 
of  Cannon  River,  intersected  by  Jlilwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.,  has  a  broken  surface  and  a  productive  soil,  the 
staples  being  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and 
butter.  Domestic  animals  are  somewhat  numerous,  and 
important  manufactures  are  springing  up.  Cap.  Faribault. 
Area,  575  sq.  m.     P.  16,083. 

Rice,  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  co..  111.     P.  570. 

Rice,  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.,  on  Sandusky  River.   P.  027. 

Rice  (Alexander  Hamilton).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  ISIS:  graduated  at  Union 
College  1844  :  became  partner  in  a  paper-manufacturing 
firm  at  Boston,  and  was  active  in  municipal  affairs;  presi- 
dent of  the  common  council  1857  :  mayor  of  Boston  1857- 
50  ;  member  of  Congress  1859-67,  filling  during  the  rebel- 
lion the  post  of  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and 
known  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  orator.  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Jan.,  1S76. 

Rice  (David),  b.  in  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1733; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1761  :  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Virginia  1763-68,  and  in  Oct.,  1783.  settled  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  the  pioneer  preacher.  D.  in  Keutucky  Juno 
18,  1816.  Author  of  several  religious  treatises  and  of  a 
speech  published  in  17!J3  entitled  Slavery  inconnistcnt  wilh 
Justice  and  PuNcr/  (2d  ed.  1863). 

Rice  (IIauvev).  b.  at  Conway,  Mass.,  June  11.  1800  : 
graduated  at  AVilliams  College  1S20  :  settled  in  1824  at 
Cleveland,  0.,  where  he  was  at  first  a  teacher;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1826;  established  the  Cleveland  /^/o/u- 
i>ff(/fr  1829  ;  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1834  and  1836;  was  a  State  senator  1852- 
53,  and  drew  up  the  school  legislation  then  enacted.  Au- 
thor of  Mount  Vernon  and  other  Poems  (1859)  and  of  many 
miscellaneous  contributions  to  magazines  and  jieriodicals. 

Rice  (James  Clay),  b.  at  Worthington,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1829  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1854;  taught  school,  edited 
a  paper  and  studied  law  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  185,5-56;  set- 
tled in  New  York  City  1856;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
New  York  regiment  1861  ;  was  rapidly  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry and  intelligence  in  many  battles  in  Virginia:  be- 
came colonel  of  the  44th  New  York  Vols.;  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Gettysburg  ;  was  made  brigadier-general  Aug. 
17,  1863.  D.  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-house,  Va.,  May  11,  1864. 

Rice  (John  Holt),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  London.  Bedford 
CO.,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1777;  graduated  at  AVashington  College, 
Va. ;  was  a  tutor  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  1 790-99  ;  be- 
came a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  a  pastor  in  Richmond, 
Va. :  labored  much  .imong  the  slaves;  was  eminent  as  a 
pulpit-orator ;  founded  in  1824  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  presided  over  it  until  his  death  in  Prince  Edward 
co.j'Va.,  Sept.  3,  1831.     Author  of  several  works. 

X  Col.  Allston  of  South  Carolina. 
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Rice  (Li'THER),  b.  at  Northborough,  Mass..  Mar.  25, 

1783;  grailuated  at  Williams  College  ISIU  ;  entered  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  :  was  one  of  the  five  students 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  general  association  of 
Massachusetts  announcing  their  ilesirc  to  become  foreign 
missionaries:  was  ordained  at  Salem  Feb.  0,  1S12.  along 
with  Messrs.  Judson.  Newell.  Hall,  and  Xott :  sailed  for 
Calcutta  with  the  two  latter:  became  a  Ha|itist  on  the 
voyage,  as  did  also  Mr.  .Tudson.  who  sailed  in  another  ves- 
sel :  was  baptized  at  Calcutta  according  to  the  Baptist 
ritual;  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  succeeded  in  etl'ccting 
the  organization  of  a  Baptist  missionary  society  1S14, 
for  which  ho  successfully  undertook  the  financial  agency  ; 
was  the  projector  of  Columbian  College  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  becoming  its  agent  and  business-manager.  D.  in 
Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Oct.  25,  1830. 

Rice-Bird.     See  Bobolink. 

Rice  Bunting.     See  Bobolink. 

Rice  City,  tp.,  .Meeker  co..  Minn.     P.  359. 

Rice,  Indian,  or  Water  Rice  [Iiat..Zi'rr.iimnyiiofK«], 
an  annual  aijuatic  grass,  from  live  (o  ten  feet  high,  which 
abounds  in  marshy  regions  of  the  U.  S..  especially  in  .Min- 
nesota. Its  grain  was  formerly  much  employed  by  the 
Dakota  antl  Chippewa  Indians,  and  forms  an  important 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  game-birds  of  the  North-west. 
Its  stem  is  nmv  employed  as  a  jiaper-stock. 

Rice  Lake,  p. -v.,  Claremont  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn. 
P.  jl. 

Rice  Lake,  tp.,  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn.     P.  36. 

Rice  L.lkc,  )i.-v.,  Barron  co..  Wis.,  on  Rico  Lake,  has 
fine  water,  manufactories.  1  saw  and  1  grist  mill.  1  lath 
and  1  shingle  factory,  a  brewery,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper, 
and  a  court-house,  etc.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lumbering 
district.         A.  Dewey,  Ed.  "Barron  Co.  CnnoNorvi'E." 

Rice'land,  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     P.  033. 

Rice  Paper  Tree.    See  .\ralia. 

Rice'ville,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Pearl  co..  Miss.,  near  Pearl 
River. 

Riceville,  p.-b.,  Bloomfield  tp.,  Crawford  oo.,  Pa. 
P.  .iOl. 

Rich,  tp..  Cook  CO.,  111.     P.  1539. 

Rich,  tp.,  Union  Co.,  111.     P.  1-132. 

Rich,  tp.,  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     P.  499. 

Ricli,  county  of  N.  E.  Utah,  on  Bear  River,  adjoining 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  Territories,  is  mountainous  and  well 
timbered.     Cap.  Randolph.     Area,  85U  sq.  m.     P.  1955. 

Rich  (Clai'Dits  .James),  b.  of  English  parents  near 
Dijim,  France,  Mar.  2S.  17S7:  educated  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land ;  devoted  himself  from  childhood  with  enthusiasm  to 
Oriental  languages  ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
a  cadetship  in  the  .service  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  re- 
sideil  for  a  time  at  Bombziy  ;  became  secretary  to  the  British 
consul-general  in  Egypt:  travelled  through  Palestine. .Syria, 
an>l  .Me-iopotatnia  disguised  as  a  Mameluke  :  was  appointed 
by  the  East  India  Company  resident  at  Bagdad  180S,  re- 
maining there  six  years;  explored  the  site  of  Babylitn 
1811,  and  again  1816;  published  a  Menwir  on  the  /litinn 
ofHi,l,i,lnii  ( 1SI2)  and  a  Si:<-ond  Mannir  on  /i.,b;/tn„  (1818) ; 
travelled  in  Koordistan  1S20.  D.  at  Shccraz.  Persia,  O.-t. 
5,  1821.  His  postllumous  Xarrnth-c  of  it  li'-Hiilcnce  in  A'lir- 
(liilan  (1829)  was  edited  by  his  widoiv,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  .Mackintosh.  He  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
Oriental  .MSS..  which  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for  the 
British  .Museum. 

Rich  (  Edmivd),  Saint,  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire.  Eng- 
lan  I,  iihout  1195;  received  a  bias  toward  an  ascetic  life 
from  his  mother,  .Mabel  ;  was  sent  to  school  at  Oxfor*!. 
where  he  maile  a  vow  itf  celibacy,  or.  in  his  own  language. 
"  wcildcfl  the  Virgin  .Mary  ;"  studieil  theology  at  Paris,  and 
Ici'tureil  there  on  the  .Scriptures:  became  an  instructor  ut 
Oxford,  where  the  university  was  then  developing  a  revival 
of  scholarship;  was  the  first  who  taught  there  the  Aristo- 
telian logic  anil  the  scholastic  philosophy,  having  among 
his  pupils  Roger  Bacon;  was  prebendary  and  treasurer  ol 
Salisbury  cathedral  1219-22  ;  distributeil  its  revenues  to  the 
poor;  acquircil  fame  as  a  preacher,  especially  in  urging  a 
nowcrusaile,  1227;  boLMine  rector  of  Calne  :  wasappr»inted  in 
1233  archbisbo]!  of  Canterbury;  exbibiled  energy  as  a  re- 
former in  the  face  of  opposilion  from  the  clergy  ;  presided 
over  two  councils  1231,  whiidi  by  threats  of  excomminiiea- 
ticm  induced  King  Henry  III.  todisniiss  his  foreign  favor- 
ites: acquired  an  ascendency  over  that  monarch:  nego- 
tiated a  peace  with  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales.  1234;  olli. 
ciate.l  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  I II.  to  Kleanorof  Proveneo, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  iho  lailer  .Ian..  I2:i6:  bad  bis 
authority  superseded  by  that  of  the  legate.  Carilinal  Olho, 
who  held  aoounoil  Nov.,  1237;  opposed  Iho  marriage  of 


Simon  de  Montfurt  with  Eleanor,  countess-dowager  of 
Pembroke,  and  excommunicated  them  123.><.  thereby  in- 
curring the  royal  displeasure:  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  the  controversy  about  the  appointment  of 
English  bishops  123S,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  retired  to 
Franco  124U,  where,  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  being  general, 
the  (]ueen-molher  came  to  meet  him  and  solicit  bis  blessing; 
took  up  bis  resilience  in  the  abbey  of  Pontignv,  and  after- 
ward went  for  bis  health  to  the  priory  of  .-Joissy,  where  ho 
d.  .\ov.  Hi.  1012.  His  remains  were  taken  back  to  Pon 
tignv.  anil  having  been  canonized  by  Innocent  IV.  (known 
in  France  as  Si.  E'lmr),  in  1240.  his  shrine  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  .\rcbbisbop  .Manning  and  Lord  Edmund 
Howard,  with  50U  English  pilgrims,  went  thither  to  invoke 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Sept.  3,  1S74.  V  wrote  a  volume  of  f'ljn^riitttiotit  in  30 
canons  ( 12.30),  .V/jecii/nm  ErclcHlir,  and  left  ;MS.  trciitihcs. 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  There  Is  a  .M.<.  biography  by 
his  brother  Robert  in  the  Cottonian  Collection.  .Another, 
written  by  his  secretary.  Bertrand.  was  published  in  .Mar- 
lenne's  Thfuuirnt  Ancvdntttrnm. 

Rich  {ObadiahI.  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  in  1783;  went  in 
youth  to  .Spain ;  was  for  many  years  employed  in  tho 
.'Vmeriean  consular  service  at  Valencia.  Port  .Mahon.  and 
Madrid :  formed  valuable  collections  of  .^^panish  books 
which  were  of  great  use  to  Washington  Irving.  Ticknor. 
and  Prescott.  and  ultimately  became  a  bookseller  in  I,'in- 
ilon.  where  he  d.  .r;in.  21),  IS50.  .Author  of  several  valu- 
able catalogues  of  .-Vmeriean  books. 

Richard'  (CrABiUEi.).  b.  at  Saintes,  France,  Oct.  15, 
1701:  educaterl  at  the  College  of  .-Vngers  ;  beiiame  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  eaine  to  the  U.  S.  1792  as  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  tho  college  at  Baltimore;  soon  went  as  u  mis- 
sionary to  Kaskaskia,  III.;  settled  at  Detroit.  .Mich.,  1798; 
acted  there  as  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Ohio:  pub- 
lished a  periodical  and  several  books  in  French  ;  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Knglisb  in  IS13.  and  was  delegate  to  Con- 
gress 1823.     D.  at  Detroit  Sept.  13,  1832. 

Rich'ard  I.  (Plantacenkt),  surnameil  C<f:rn  de  Liom 
("  lion-hearted  "),  king  of  England,  third  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Eleanor  of  .\quitaine,  b.  at  Oxford  .Sejit.  13.  1 157  :  was 
noted  from  youth  for  rash  valor  and  a  turbulent  disposition, 
qualities  which  ho  shared  with  his  elder  brother.  Henry, 
and  his  younger  brother,  (icoffrey  :  received  the  duchy  of 
.\rjuitaine  by  the  treaty  of  ^lontmirail  (.lAn.  t>.  1109).  un- 
der the  feudal  supremacy  of  King  Louis  VII.  t»f  France. 
to  whose  youngest  daughter,  .Adelaide,  ho  was  at  the  same 
time  betrothed  ;  went  to  the  court  of  France,  ivhere  he  was 
knighted  by  King  Louis:  joined  his  mother  and  his  twri> 
brothers  in  rebellion  against  his  father  1173;  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  .Sept.,  1174,  relin(|uishing  Aqnilaine.  but  ac- 
quiringaterritory  in  Poitou.  forwbieb  he  did  homage  to  tho 
French  king:  distinguished  himsidf  in  a  campaign  againft 
the  rebels  of  .\quitaine:  refused  ti)  recognize  the  feudal 
8u|»remacy  of  his  brother  Henry  over  that  duchy,  which 
had  at  last  been  given  him,  and,  aided  by  bis  father,  suc- 
cessfully defeniletl  it  against  an  invasion  which  terminated 
by  tho  death  of  Prince  Henry.  .lune.  1183;  niainlained 
another  brief  war  with  liis  brothers  tieoffrey  and  .lobn, 
and  ravaged  Brittany,  but  was  reconciled  to  them  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  30,  1 184  :  inherited  (jooffrey's  titles  on  his  death, 
Aug.,  1186;  made  war  upon  the  count  of  Toulouse:  aided 
bis  father  against  Philip  .Augustus  IIS7  :  took  a  vi>w  to  go 
on  a  crusade  IIS7  ;  did  homage  to  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  Franco,  for  all  his  continental  territories  N"v.  Is.  I  |,><s  ; 
waged  successful  war  on  his  father  in  alliance  with  tho 
king  of  Franco:  succeeded  to  tho  throne  liy  the  ilcilh  of 
bis  father  .luly  0,  11.8'J;  immediately  liberated  bis  niotbor 
from  the  prison  wdiere  she  bad  remained  several  yciirs.  and 
appointed  her  regent  of  England:  reeeiied  pos-i's.ion  of 
the  duehy  of  Normandy  .Inly  20  ;  arrived  in  England  Au|C. 
13;  was  crowned  at  Westminster  .Sept.  3:  uplioinle.1  Wil- 
lim  do  Longebainp  guardian  of  the  realm,  and  returned  to 
Normandy  Dec.  1 1  :  j.iineil  his  forces  ,it  Voiehiy  with  those 
of  the  kiiig  of  France  for  tho  thini  erusade.  .luly,  ll'.UI; 
embarked  at  .Marseilles  Aug.  7  ;  Kmehod  at  Naples  and  at 
.Messina:  captured  the  latter  oily  l>ol.  4;  romainiHl  lliero 
six  months  while  ho  built  the  eastio  of  MategrilTon  :  quar- 
relled there  with  Philip:  fornio.1  u  el..*u  alliance  mtli  fan- 
ored,  king  ol  Sicily,  to  whoso  infant  daughter  he  Utroihe.! 
his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir.  Prince  Arthur,  >on  of 
DeolTrev  ;  released  himself  by  trealr  from  his  engagement 
to  tho  French  prince...  inlliience<l  by  a  passion  for  Itercn- 
garia,  daughter  of  King  .Sancbo  of  Navarre,  iihii  had  ar- 
rived in  .Sicily  with  her  inoihor ;  embarke*!  for  the  Ka«t 
Apr.  7,  ll'-tl  ;  louuhe<l  at  Kboilon  .Apr.  20;  Unde<l  in  Cy 
prus  in  May  ;  was  ill  reoeivo.l,  and  oonqiiere  I  lli«l  i>lan,l 
in  o  low  dayii.  dethroning  and  impri.oning  I 
Comnonus;  married  Herengario  al  l.ime.  .1.  ( 
13;  prosontod  tho  island  to  tiuy  of  Lu-u-nan  .    . 
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fore  Aero  .Tune  S  :  took  part  in  the  siege,  but  soon  quar- 
relleil  a^aln  with  tlie  Fieneh  kinj^;  was  attacked  by  the 
plague  :  wa?  present  at  the  surrender  of  Acre  July  12,  after 
which  Philip  retiirnud  to  France;  put  his  .Saracen  hostages 
to  death;  advanced  immediately  toward  Jerusalem:  de- 
ftNited  the  Saracens  at  Arsuf  Sept.  6;  took  and  fortified 
Jaffa;  advanced  on  Askalon.  which  he  took  Jan.,  1192: 
set  out  twice  for  Jerusalem,  but  was  called  back  each  time 
by  hostilities  in  his  rear:  lost  and  regained  Jaffa;  per- 
formed many  brilliant  exploits  of  personal  valor,  but  being 
obliged  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  to  return,  made 
a  truce  with  Sultan  Saladin,  :ind  sailed  from  Acre  Oct.  9; 
was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  by  land  through  Austria:  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  Dec.  20  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  in  the  Holy  Land  :  was  handed  over  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was  detained  more 
than  a  year;  was  liberated  on  pledge  of  a  heavy  ransom 
Feb.  4.  1194;  landed  at  Sandwich  Mar.  Li;  found  his  bro- 
ther John  assuming  the  functions  of  king,  but  speedily 
forgave  him  ;  was  crowned  at  Winchester  Apr.  17:  sailed 
for  Normandy  May  2;  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  whom  he  defeated  and  forced  to  sign  a 
(iisadvantageuus  truce,  and  renewed  the  war  three  years 
later  with  a  similar  result,  but  was  mortally  wounded  Mar. 
26  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  petty  castle  of  Chalus-Chabrol, 
which  he  was  besieging,  and  d.  Apr.  G.  1199.  leaving  no 
legitimate  children.  His  fame  as  a  soldier  was  magnified 
by  tradition,  by  poetry,  and  by  romance,  which  attributed 
to  him  incredible  feats  of  valor,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be 
highly  accomplished  as  a  troubadour.  He  was  a  represen- 
tative Provencal  prince  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  having, 
beyond  the  accidents  of  birth  and  inheritance,  little  con- 
nection with  England.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in  his  hereditary 
provinces  of  Southern  France.  Much  new  light  has  been 
cast  upon  his  career  by  the  publication  of  the  Chronicle^i 
and  yfemoriah  of  IHchfird  I.  { I8fi4),  a  volume  of  the  Rolls 
Series,  edited  by  Rev.  AV.  Stubbs  from  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Porteh  C.  Bliss. 

Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward  the 
"Black  Prince"  and  Joanna  of  Kent,  b.  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  Apr.  3,  1360;  was  presented  to  Parliament  as  heir- 
apparent  on  the  death  of  his  father.  June  25,  1376;  was 
created  prince  of  Wales  Jan.  26,  1377;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  June 
22  of  the  same  year;  was  crowned  at  Westminster  July  16  ; 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  a  council  of  twelve  nobles,  from 
which  his  three  uncles  were  excluded,  the  government  be- 
ing, however,  really  controlled  by  one  of  them,  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  then  a  chiimant  of  the  throne 
of  Castile  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  maintained  a  feeble  warfare 
with  France  :  encountered  a  vigorous  opposition  from  Par- 
liament and  from  the  common  people  in  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  a  capitation-tax,  which  gave  rise  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler,  .June,  13SI ;  married  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV..  Jan.  14,  1382  ; 
renewed  the  war  with  France;  invaded  Scotland  with  slight 
result  beyond  the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  Aug.,  13S5;  at- 
tempted to  emancipate  himself  from  the  council  of  regency, 
which  was  reorganized  under  the  duke  of  Gloucester  Xov. 
19,  1386.  but  without  success,  bis  leading  supporters  being 
defeated  and  put  to  death  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
1387-88  ;  succeeded  by  a  sudden  display  of  vigor  in  assum- 
ing the  government  May  3.  13S9  ;  concluded  a  truce  with 
France  May  27,  1394  ;  lost  his  queen  the  same  year,  and 
held  a  Parliament  in  Ireland;  married  Isabella  of  France 
Oct..  1396;  summoned  a  new  Parliament  1397.  by  whose 
aid  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Gloucester,  who  was  carried  to 
Calais  and  died  there  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  banishment  or  execution  of  his  principal  adherents  : 
quarrelled  with  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of 
Hereford,  whom,  along  with  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
banished  for  ten  years,  1398  ;  seized  the  estates  of  his  uncle, 
John  of  Gaunt,  on  the  death  of  that  prince  Mar.  18,  1399 ; 
sailed  for  Ireland  in  May,  but.  being  deserted  by  his  troops, 
returned  to  Conway,  Wales.  Aug.  6;  found  the  country  in 
rebelliou,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (now  duke  of  Lancaster) 
having  landed  at  Ravenspur,  Yorkshire,  in  July  and  gath- 
ered a  formidable  army:  was  taken  prisoner  Aug.  20  by 
Bolingbroke.  and  sent  to  the  Tower  Sept.  2  :  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  Sept.  29;  was  declared  by  Parliament  Sept.  30 
to  be  deposed  in  favor  of  Bolingbroke  (who  seized  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  exolusion  of  the  legiti- 
mate heir.  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March);  was  kept  a 
prisoner  at  Pontofraet  Castle,  but  soon  disappeared,  hav- 
ing been  murdered,  as  was  believed,  by  his  kee])er.  Sir 
Piers  Exton.  about  1400.  A  corpse,  alleged  to  be  his.  was 
exhibited  at  St.  Paul's  Mar.  4.  1400,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  haa  been  maintained  by  eomo  writers 
that  he  escaped  to  the  Hebrides,  lived  there  many  years 


in  concealment,  died  in  1419,  and  was  buried  at  Stirling. 
The  reign  of  Richard  is  a  remarkable  period  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  England,  and  still  more  so  in  religion 
and  literature,  from  the  eminent  names  of  Wycliffe.  Cliau- 
cer,  and  (rower,  who  were  patronizcil  by  him.  The  modern 
English  language  is  usually  dated  from  this  reign. 

PoitTKit  C.  Bliss. 
Richard  III.,  last  king  of  England  of  the  Plantagenet 
line.  b.  at  Fotheringay  Castle  Oct.  2.  \\h2,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  Cecily  Neville,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  his  father  being  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne  by  descent  (in  the  female  line) 
from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  sun  of  Edward  III., 
and  consequently  the  head  of  the  Yorkist  faction  in  the 
'■  war  of  the  Roses,"  then  in  abeyance.  The  duke  of  York, 
having  renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  against  the  im- 
becile Henry  VI..  was  defeated,  ciijttured,  and  executed 
near  WakefiehL  Yorkshire.  Dec.  31,  1460.  Richard,  then 
eight  years  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion, 
and  shortly  afterward  sent,  with  his  brother  George,  by 
his  mother  to  Utrecht,  Hollaml,  where  he  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Burguncly  ;  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  (his  eldest  brother  having  become  king  under  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.);  was  created  duke  of  (Uoucester, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  lord  high  admiral,  and  en- 
dowed with  large  estates  from  the  sjioils  of  war;  resided 
(as  is  suj)posed)  for  several  years  at  ^liildleham  Castle 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  relative,  the  earl  of  AVarwick. 
called  the  **  king-maker,"  against  whom,  however,  ho 
fought  in  1470  during  the  rebellion  which  for  a  time 
restored  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne:  flcil  with  King  Edward 
to  Flanders  Sept.,  1470;  was  attainted  and  outlawed  by 
Parliament;  accompanied  Edward  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land early  in  1471  ;  was  influential  in  effecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  latter  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence;  coram.anded  the  van  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  the 
battles  of  Barnet  (Apr.  14)  and  Tewksbury  (May  4);  has 
been  accused,  without  evidence,  of  having  murdered  Prince 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI..  after  the  latter  battle,  and  King 
Henry  himself  in  the  Tower  a  few  <I:iys  later;  was  created 
lonl  high  chamberlain  of  England,  earl  of  Dorset  and  of 
Somerset,  placed  in  possession  of  numerous  forfeited  es- 
tates, especially  those  which  had  belonged  to  Warwick, 
the  "  king-maker,"  whose  daughter.  Anne  Neville  (his  own 
CLtusin.  previously  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward),  he  mar- 
ried iMar.,  1472;  quarrelled  witli  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  (married  to  Isabel  Neville),  about  the  inheritance 
of  Warwick,  their  common  father-in-law.  1473;  was  made 
a  second  time  lord  high  constable  Feb..  1472.  and  soon 
afterward  keeper  of  the  King's  forests  beyond  the  Trent, 
justiciary  of  North  Wales,  and  seneschal  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  which  capacity  he  resided  some  years  at 
Pontefract  Castle ;  accompanied  his  brother  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  1475;  inherited  the  offices  and  estates  of 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence  (executed  for  treason 
Feb.,  1478) :  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Scotland  1480:  took 
possession  of  Berwick  ;  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  and  dic- 
tated terms  of  peace  July.  14S2:  was  made  warden  of  the 
W.  marches  of  England  and  lord  of  Carlisle  early  in  14S3  ; 
learned  of  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  while  still  in  Scotland, 
Apr.,  1483;  took  and  imposed  ujion  his  generals  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V. ;  met  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Northampton  Apr.  29:  forcibly  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  the  following  day, 
imprisoning  Lords  Rivers.  Grey,  and  other  nobles  of  the 
queen's  party ;  proceeded  to  London  :  was  appointed  by 
the  council  of  state  and  confirmeii  by  Parliament  "pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  realm  "  early  in  May:  ordered 
the  seizure  and  instant  execution  of  Lord  Chamberlain 
Hastings  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  .June  13:  asserted  his 
own  title  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy  of 
his  nephews  June  22-24:  obtained  from  Parliament  a  fa- 
vorable decision,  and  assumed  the  throne  June  26;  was 
crowned  with  his  queen  at  Westminster  July  6.  and  again 
at  York  Sept.-8;  was  soon  suspected  of  having  caused  tho 
princes  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower  (see  Edward  V.); 
repressed  a  conspiracy  in  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Richmond 
as  head  of  tlie  Lancastrian  party,  putting  to  death  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ( his  own  former  partisan) :  convoked 
a  Parliament,  which  declared  him  lawful  king  Jan..  1484; 
lost  his  only  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  Apr,  9  ;  named 
his  nephew,  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick  (son  of  Clarence), 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  soon  substituted  for  him  John  de 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Linodn.  son  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk;  made  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  hia  niece.  Anne  do  la  Pole,  and  tho  Scot- 
tish prince,  James.  Sept.  21  ;  lost  his  queen  Mar.  16.  1485; 
became  unpopular  on  account  of  foroed  loans:  martdied 
with  a  hirgo  army  to  encounter  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
had  landed  at  Milford  Haven  Aug.  7 ;  was  defeated  at  Bos- 
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Richard  of  Cirencester  (sis'etcr)  [Lat.  Rimnlm 
Cormieiisis],  b.  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  England  ; 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  yt.  Peter  at  West- 
minster; resided  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
visited  Rome  about  l:!91,  and  d.  about  1402.  Author  of 
a  Latin  history  of  En^jland  to  the  year  l:U8.  A  work  en- 
titled De  Situ  BriinnniiP-  was  published  under  his  name  by 
Dr.  C.  .1.  Bertram  of  Copenhagen  in  IT;')?,  and  would  be 
of  great  value  if  its  minute  googra]ihieal  and  ethnograph- 
ical data  upon  Saxon  Britain  could  be  tru-lod;  but  no  or- 
iginal MS.  has  been  produced,  and  the  work  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bertram. 

Rich'ard  of  St.  Victor,  a  Scotch  mystical  school- 
man, the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not  known.  At  an  oarlv 
age  he  appears  to  have  entered  the  .\ugustinian  abbey  of 
St.  Victor  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  ]nipil  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  (d.  lUl).  In  IIoU  he  became  sub-prior,  and  in 
111)2  prior,  of  the  abbey,  and  d.  Mar.  10,  1173.  /Vs  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture  his  method  was  largely  though 
nut  exclusively  the  allegorical.  lie  wrote  also  doctrinal 
and  practical  treatises.  He  was  nameil  Mu^iiiui  ('niiiim- 
jfftttiir.  The  earliest  edition  of  his  works  was  prWited  at 
Paris  in  1528,  but  the  best  appeared  at  Rouen  in  l.j(ill. 
(See  monographs  by  Liebner  (1837-39)  and  Engelhardt 
(IS.-iS).)  R.  D.  nrTciico<;K. 

Uich'aril  Plantag'enet,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  titular 
emperor  of  (jeruiany,  b.  at  Winchester,  England.  .Jan.  /), 
12UU,  was  a  younger  son  of  King  .fohn  ;  eommanded  an 
expedition  to  liuienne  I22a;  took  the  cross  1236:  set  out 
for  Palestine  1240:  returned  to  England  Jan.,  1242:  ac- 
companied his  brother,  Henry  III.,  in  his  Erench  eivm- 
paign  of  that  year,  but  soon  lost  the  province  of  (ruienno 
and  escaped  to  England  :  married  a  princess  of  Provence 
124;[;  was  chosen  emperor  of  (Jermany  by  a  faction  12;>t), 
and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  jit  .\ix-la-Chaiielle  May 
17,  1257,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  general  recognition,  and 
was  more  than  once  driven  to  take  refuge  in  England  ;  wa.s 
taken  ]>risoner  by  Simon  de  Jlontfort  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
May  13,  1264  ;  held  a  diet  at  AVorms  1269;  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  that  year.     D.  A|ir.  2,  1272. 

Rich'ards  (James),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
Oct.  29,  1766:  studied  at  Yale  College;  became  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  .Morristown,  N.  J..  1794,  at  New- 
ark !.SI)9.  and  professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seniinary 
1S23.  1).  at  ,\uburn  ,\ug.  2,  I.S43.  A  selection  of  bis  AcJ- 
tiirrn,  with  a  memoir  by  .S.  H.  (Jridley,  was  published  in 
ISK),  and  a  volume  of  bis  sermons,  with  an  essay  on  his 
chariLctcr  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  appeared  in  1.S49. 

Richards  (,loiis),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Farmingtun.  Conn..  May 
14,  1797:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1821,  and  at  .Andovcr 
1824;  was  for  three  ye:irs  agent  of  the  Board  of  Et)reign 
Missions;  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  1827  :  was  one  of  the  eilitors  of  the  Vennnnt 
(Chronicle  1830-39;  was  settled  at  Hanover,  N.  IL,  184'  ; 
became  agent  for  the  \ew  Hampshire  Eiiueation  .Society  : 
w:is  a  fretjuent  contributor  to  periodic;iIs,  and  began  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  graduates  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  whicdi  was  completed  and  published  by  Dr. 
Cliapuian.      I),  at  Hanover  Mar.  29,  1859. 

Richards  (William),  b.  at  Plainfiold,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 
1792;  graduated  at  Williams  (.'ollege  1819;  at  .Andovcr 
1822;  went  in  tlnit  year  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  ho  ultimately  became  interpreter  and  chap- 
lain to  the  king;  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and 
other  countries,  and  was  aj)pointed  in  184;>  minister  of 
public  instruction.     D.  at  Honolulu  Dec.  7,  18-17. 

Richards  (William  C),  b.  in  London.  Knglan'l,  in 
1817;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1831;  graduated  at  Madi-on 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1848;  labored  as  a  Bllpti^t 
minister  in  (ieorgia  jind  South  Carolina  until  I8j3,  when 
ho  settled  in  New  York  City  :  edito'l  in  tieorgia  the  Orinn 
Mmjiiziiu-,  in  South  Carolina  the  .S'oii/Aerii  Literuri/  (inzftte 
ami  the  Srhoul/elloir;  has  contributed  to  various  poriodionla, 
written  several  juvenile  books,  and  a  Mfimtir  uf  fi'ftrijr  ,\. 
//,/y./»  (1866). — His  wife,  .Mas.  Coiixklia  H.  (liiiMii.Krl 
Kli  IIAUDS,  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  has  aided  him  in 
his  editorial  duties,  and  published  several  juvenile  books 
under  tlio  num-itt-jilnrnK  of  "  Mrs.  Manners."  She  is  a 
sister  of  .Mrs.  .\lice  B.  Haven. 

Rich'ardsoii,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  on  Missouri 
River,  adjoining  Kansas,  watered  by  Numuhu  River  an  I 


teacher,  and  afterward  a  reporter  for  the  press ;  went  1 1 
Kansas  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Jnurniil  during  the 
Border  troubles ;  became  secretary  to  the  Kansas  Icgi-la 
ture  and  adjutant-general ;  ivas  a  war-correspondent  of  the 
New  York  'J'r!l,iinc  during  the  rebellion,  and  was  for  twenlv 
months  a  prisoner  of  tho  Confederates,  escaping  Dec.  is, 
1861  ;  visited  California  as  a  correspondent  I8«5,and  pub- 
lished  Ficlil.   I)„iliji:l,l,,  ami  K.r.ij.ri  1SR5),  /ln/:.iul  (/,<•  .»f.« 

KiK.i/.p;  (1SG7),  and  a  llj\-  of  Gen.  (Iraui  (IsiiS),  all  which 
were  very  successful.  He  was  shot  in  the  Tiibuuc  oflice. 
New  York,  Dec.  2,  1869,  by  Daniel  .McFarland.on  account 
of  jealousy,  and  was  married  to  Mrs.  McFarland  on  hia 
deathbed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bceeher. 

Richardson  (Bkx,hmis  AVAiin),  .M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  nt 
Somcrby,  Leicestershire,  England,  Oct.  31,  1S2S:  gratl- 
uated  in  medicine  at  St.  .Vndrew's  1854  ;  became  an  em- 
inent physician  at  London:  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1850 :  founded 
and  edited  tho  Jryumnl  of  Hmllli  and  Sanilnr^-  Hrrirw 
(18oj  «c7.) ;  gained  the  Asilcy  Cooper  priic  of  £300  br  his 
treatise  On  the  fnntir  >,f  thr  <'.„„,nlut,„n  i,f  ll,r  /t/,H„l 
(1856),  and  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  by  a  disquisition 
0/1  the  Discairt  of  llie  Fwlnt  (1856);  originated  the  use  of 
ether  spray  for  the  local  abolition  of  pain  in  surgical  op- 
erations (1866);  introduced  methylene  bichloride  as  a 
general  aniestbetic  ( 1867) :  has  been  presidcne  of  the  Mcil- 
ical  iSociety  of  London  :  has  contributed  to  the  .SV«-iVi/  .SVi- 
eiice  Jiericic,  published  several  medical  works,  and  gained 
a  high  position  by  original  experiment. 

Richardson  (CnARLKS),  LL.D..  b.  in  England  in  July, 
1775;  studied  but  never  practised  law;  devoted  himself 
to  literature  at  London:  published  /lfnnlnition»  or'  KntflUh 
I'hlloliigy  (1815) ;  undertook  the  lexicographical  articles  in 
the  Kncyrlfipirtfitt  Mrtritpnliiinia,  for  wdiich  he  also  pre- 
pared his  great  work,  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, which  (the  first  part  appearing  in  1818)  was  sus- 
jicncled  soon  afterward  by  the  failure  of  tho  proprietors, 
and  eomjdetcil  (as  a  separate  work)  in  1837.  Tne  com- 
plete work  appe;ired  in  new  editions  in  18.37,  1838.  an<l 
1839;  was  reprinted  in  the  T.  S.,  met  with  great  favor. 
and  still  maintains  its  |>osition  as  the  best  \Tork  *>n  Eng- 
lish etymology,  the  words  being  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  roots.  Riclmriison  ulsi)  publishe<l  a  Sn/iptrtnrnt 
to  his  dictionary  ( 1855).  a  work  On  thr  Slnrlt/  t,f  Lnnifnuifr^ 
(1854),  and  an  Hintoricnl  Ktifniif  on  EntjlUh  (jrtimmar  nnd 
Entilixli    Of 


lunmiiriann.  several  philological  papers  in  tho 
Gentleman's  Mnt/nzhie,  and  some  comments  on  ,**hakspeare; 
was  a  contributor  to  Ao/r*  unit  Onrrii a,  and  received  a 
pension  from  1852  until  his  death,  ut  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
Oct.  6.  1865. 

Richardson  (Chauncev),  A.  M.,  b.  in  Vermont  Oct. 
10,  1802:  liccnsoii  to  jtreaeh  in  his  twenty-first  ye.ir  by 
Dr.  ^Vilbur  Fisk  ;  had  charge  of  a  literary  institution  in 
Tuscumbia,  .-Via.,  and  in  1839  became  jtrcsident  of  Uut*Ts- 
vilie  ('(dlege,  Tex.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  ministers  who 
constituted  the  first  Texas  conference,  in  which  he  ro^e 
to  eminence,  and  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  I>.  in 
Texas  .\i.r.  11,  1852.  T.  0.  SmiiKiu!. 

Richardson  (lanAKi,  I!.),  b.  in  Vermont  1815:  grad- 
uated at  the  I'.  S.  Military  .Academy,  and  entered  the  in- 
fantry .luly.  1841  ;  served  in  Floritla  against  the  Indians 
and  on  frontier  duty  until  the  threatened  hoslililies  with 
Mexico,  when  ordered  to  Texas  with  our  army  of  o<TUpn- 
tion,  and  in  the  war  served  under  (Jen.  Taylor  in  the  hnl- 
tles  of  Palo  .Mto.  Resacu  de  la  Palma.  lind  .Monterey,  and 
under  (Jen.  .'^eolt  from  the  siege  of  \'er»  Crui  to  the  lull  of 
the  City  of  .Mexico,  receiving  the  brevets  of  eaplain  and 
major  for  gallantry.  Continuing  on  frontier  duly  from 
the  close  of  tho  war  until  1855,  nl  which  ibtle  he  luiil  ri"in 
to  bo  captain,  ho  resigned  to  clevote  himself  t»  farming 
pursuits  in  Michigan.  On  the  tiuibroiik  of  civil  war  in 
1861  be  auccplwl  the  colonelcy  of  the  2d  .Michigan  Vols., 
which  regiment  ho  led  to  Witshington,  ami  .May  17,  l.HiU, 
was  ooinmissioni' 1  brigadier-general  of  ('.  S.  vnluntrcr<. 
At  tho  first  haltle  of  Hull  Run  be  le.1  his  brlgndr.  and  in 
the  Virginia  peninsular  eainpuign  of  l.'<62  comiunndod  a 
division  in  Sumner's  corps;  promoted  to  be  ini^or-Kenrml 
of  volunteers  .Tilly  4,  1862,  he  nniniiiandril  with  great 
braverv  and  distinction  nt  South  .Mountain  and  .\ntirtatii. 
whore  ho  wa>  fatally  wounded  Sept.  17.  1).  at  Slmrp»borg. 
Md..  Nov.  3.  1862. 

Richardson  (Jami^),  b.  at  Boston.  Englaml,  Nor.  X. 
|stio  .  I»-  >.iiii<-ac<,rre-pondent  of  a  Londt>n  journal ;  ri*ite<i 
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Morocco,  Algeria,  and  some  portions  of  the  ilesert  of  Sa- 
hara 1845-411;  published  his  Travels  in  1H48,  which  led  to 
his  appnintincnt  as  the  head  of  a  new  expedition  into  Cen- 
tral Africa,  in  which  he  was  acoonipanied  by  Earth  and 
Overwc',',  Thcv  set  out  from  Tripoli  in  IS.iU,  visited  the 
stonv  desert  of  Haminadah,  and  penetrated  to  Bornoo,  but 
RicliardsDn  d.  at  Ungurutua  iMar.  4,  l.sil,  Overweg  also 
d.  near  T,ake  Tchad  Sept.  27,  1852,  but  liarth  successfully 
accomplished  the  exploration  of  vast  regions,  returning  in 
ISoo.  He  also  preserved  and  sent  to  England  the  papers 
of  Richardson,  which  were  edited  by  Bayle  .St.  John  under 
the  title  A  Xun-atlve  of  a  Mhslun  to  Ceiilnil  A/rir,i  (ISi:!). 
His  earlier  Travels  in  Morocco  (1859)  were  edited  by  his 
widow. 

Richardson  (Sir  John),  M.  D..  F.  K.  S.,  LL.D..  b.  at 
Duiofiios,  Scotland,  Nov.  5,  1787;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant 
surgeon  1807  ;  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Copenhagen 
1807  ;  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  Sir  J(din  Franklin  in 
his  Arctic  expeditions  of  1819-22  and  1825-27;  explored 
on  the  latter  occasion  the  shore  of  the  .\retic  Ocean  between 
the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers :  published 
Geognostical  OhKervatwni,  etc.  as  an  appendix  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Franklin's  first  voyage  (1823);  edited,  along 
with  Swainson  and  Kirby,  the  Famiii.  linreali-Amerirann 
(4  vols.  4to,  London,  1829-37);  was  physician  to  Melville 
Hospital,  Chatham,  1828-38,  physician  to  the  fleet  1838- 
48;  was  knighted  1846:  commanded  an  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1848-49  ;  published  Tlie  Arctic 
Searching  Expeililiou  (2  vols.,  1851)  and  Tlie  Pulnr  Reijions 
(1861);  retired  from  public  service  1855,  and  devoted  his 
closing  years  to  his  favorite  studies  in  philology  and 
ethnology.  D.  at  Lancrigg,  near  Grasmcre,  June  5,  1865. 
Richardson  (RiPUVRn).  b.  near  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1704;  was  a  land-surveyor  in  Virginia;  became  a  planter 
in  Craven  ca.,  S.  C. ;  took  part  in  the  border  wars  with 
the  Indians  ;  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  council 
of  safety  1775;  suppressed  a  Tory  revolt  on  the  frontier, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress; was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1770;  aided  in 
forming  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina;  rejected  over- 
tures from  Lord  Cornwallis;  was  imprisoned  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  after  the  capture  of  Charleston,  losing  his 
health.  D.  almost  immediately  after  his  release,  at  Salis- 
bury, S.  C.  in  Sept.,  1781. — His  son,  James  B.  Richarbsox, 
w:u5  governor  of  South  Carolina  1802-04:  and  his  grand- 
son, JoH.v  Peter  Richardson,  b.  at  Hickory  Hill  Apr.  14, 
ISOI.  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1819.  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  governor  of  South  Carolina  1840—42, 
and  a  leader  of  the  Union  party. 

Richardson  (Samuel),  b.  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
about  1689;  learned  the  printing  trade;  became  a  pub- 
lisher at  London,  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  pur- 
chased in  1760  a  half-intfrest  in  the  office  of  king's  printer. 
D.  in  London  July  4,  1761.  Author  of  several  exceedingly 
popular  novels,  which  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
modern  school,  though  now  considered  tedious:  Pamela  (2 
vols.,  1741),  Histnrt/of  Clarissa  Harlowe  (8  vols.,  1748-49), 
and  Hintori/  of  Sir  Charles  Grandisnn  (6  vols.,  1753-54). 
His  Correspundcnce  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  (6  vols., 
1804). 

Richardson  (William  A.),  b.  in  Fayette  co.,  Ivy., 
about  ISIO;  graduated  at  Transylvania  University;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  settled  soon 
after  in  Illinois,  where  he  became  State  attorney  1835, 
member  of  the  legislature  1836,  1838,  and  1844.  being 
chosen  Speaker  in  the  latter  year ;  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  as  captain  in  Hardin's  regiment ;  was  promoted  to 
major  by  vote  of  the  regiment  on  the  battle-field  of  Buena 
Vista,  Feb.,  1847;  was  member  of  Congress  1847-55,  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  1858;  again  elected  to  Congress  1860, 
and  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  on  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, 1861.     D.  at  Quincy,  111..  Dec.  27,  1875. 

Richardson  (William  M.).  b.  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 
Nov.  2,  1821;  graduated  at  Harvard  1843;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Boston  1846;  practised  law  at  Lowell;  was 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  General  Slatntea  nf  Massachmetts 
{I860)  and  of  the  Supplement  to  the  same  (1863-64):  be- 
came judge  of  probate  1856,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury  1872,  and  was  secretary  1873-74. 

Richardson  (William  Merchant),  LL.D..  b.  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  II.,  Jan.  4,  1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1797; 
practised  law  some  years  at  Groton,  Mass.;  was  member 
of  Congress  from  that  district  181 1-14  ;  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.,  1814;  was  chief-justice  of  the  State  from  1816 
to  his  death;  was  author  of  The  Xew  Hampshire  Justice 
of  the  Peace  (Concord.  1824)  and  The  Tnwn  Officer;  co- 
reporter  (with  L.  Woodbury)  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  A'eio 


Hampshire  Superior  Court  Cases  (1816  seq.),  and  sole  re- 
porter of  vols,  iii.-v.  D.  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Mar.  23,  1838. 
Rich  Bar,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.  P.  200. 
Richelieu',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  traversed  by  river  Richelieu. 
Cap.  Sorel.     P.  20,048. 

Richelieu,  de  (Armand  Jean  Diiplessis),  Dike  and 
Cardinal,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  5,  1585;  was  educated  for  the 
military  profession  in  the  College  de  Navarre,  but  having 
a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  bishopric  of  Lufon,  gave 
up  the  military  career,  studied  theology,  and  was  conse- 
crated  bishop    Apr.    10,    1607.     Elected   a  deputy   of    the 
clergy  to  the  States  General  in  1614.  he  allied  himself  with 
the  queen-mother  and  regent,  Maria  de'  Medici  :  was  ap- 
pointed her  almoner,  and  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state.     When,  shortly  after,  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween the  king  (Louis  Xlir.)  and   his  mother,  Richelieu 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Blois,  and  retired  subsequently 
to  his  diocese,   but  succeeded,  nevertheless,   in   bringing 
about  a  reconcili.ation  between  mother  and  son  ;  was  re- 
warded  with  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1622;   re-entered    the 
council  of  state,  and  was  sooli  after  made  prime  minister, 
which  office   he  filled  uninterruptedly  and   with   absolute 
power  to  his  death,  exercising  a  most  decisive  influence  on 
the  history   of    France,   externally    and    internally.      His 
foreign  policy  centred  in  the  idea  of  humiliating  Austria. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  the  rising  of  the  Protestant 
princes  in  Germany,  the  revolution  of  the  provinces  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  even  the  revolt  in  Catal.mia.     He  subsi- 
dized Gustavus  .Adolphus,  and  after  his  death  in  1032  he 
took  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wcimar  and  his  army  into  the  French 
service,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  emperor  with 
great  vigor.     He  also  declared  war  against  Spain,  and, 
although^his  plans  in  the  Netherlands  failed,  succeeded  in 
separating   Portugal  from  Spain  in   1640.  and  conquered 
Perpignan  in  1642.     The  final  results  of  these  wars  he  did 
not  live  to  see,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the 
progress  of  the  hous'e  of  .\ustria  was  eftectually  checked 
and^its  dream  of  establishing  a  world-empire  was  destroyed. 
Bt  his  internal  policy  he  finished  what  Louis  XI.  had  be- 
gun— the  establishment  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
royal  power.     His  government  was  marked  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  conspiracies  among  the  feudal  no- 
bility of  the   realm,  headed  by   the  queen-mother  (whose 
favor  had  turned  into  a  deadly  hatred),  by  the  queen  her- 
self, Anne  of  .Austria,  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  the  king,  and  by  the" royal  princes.     But,  a  master  in 
intrigue  and  the  very  genius  of  detective  police  superin- 
tendence, he  was  always  well  informed  and  fully  prepared, 
and   punished  the  conspirators    with   merciless    severity. 
The  king  felt  a  deep  antipathy  toward  him,  and  on  this 
circumstance   the   first   conspiracies   based   their  hope  of 
overthrowing  him.     But  with  the  king  this  almost  jihys- 
ical  aversion  was  wholly  overawed  by  a  mixture  of  admi- 
ration and  fear  of  the  towering  spirit  of  his  minister,  and 


on    Nov.  11.  1630  (la    Joiirnec  des    Dupes] 


when  the  king 


cneci  auiong  uia  ciii:iiiivr,  ijLi vu^,.,  t..«..  v.^ — 

the  conspirators  sought  and  found  support  in  foreign 
ries,  esoeciallv  in  Spain,  and  Richelieu  needed  armies 


had  consented  to  his  dismissal  and  the  whole  court  exulted, 
Richelieu  forced  himself  into  the  presence  of  Louis,  turned 
him  around  in  a  moment,  and  reappeared  with  great  dra- 
matic effect  among  his  enemies,  stronger  than  ever.  After- 
ward the 

countries,  esoecially  in  f^p:  . 

to  maintain  himself.  But  he  proved  unconquerable.  Maria 
de'  Medici  fled  from  place  to  place  in  foreign  countries ; 
Gaston  of  Orleans  was  made  utterly  contemptible  by  his 
cowardly  and  treasonous  submission  ;  Montmorency,  Ma- 
rillac.  Cinq-Mars,  and  a  hundred  others  were  beheaded. 
The  scaffold,  the  dungeon,  and  exile  were  the  end  of  all 
resistance  to  him  who  wielded  the  royal  power.  Besides 
the  feudal  nobility,  there  was  another  political  power  in 
France  at  the  time  when  Richelieu  took  the  reins— namely, 
the  Huguenots — and  to  crush  this  young  but  steadily  in- 
creasing influence  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  principal  stronghold.  La  Rochelle.  and 
this  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  "France,  both  with  respect  to  the  besieged  and  to 
the"  besieging  parties.  On  Oct.  28,  1628,  the  city  surren- 
dered, four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants  having  perished  by  the 
sword  and  bv  famine.  By  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  Huguenots  was  wholly  broken,  but 
Richelieu's  further  measures  concerning  them  were  mod- 
crate  and  even  magnanimous.  In  his  persona!  appearance 
the  cardinal  loved  magnificence;  he  built  the  Palais  Car- 
dinal, afterward  the  Palais  Royal,  which  entirely  outshone 
the  roval  residence.  He  showed  great  interest  in  literature 
and  art.  He  founded  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  enlarged  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  royal  library,  and  gave  substantial  en- 
couragement to  many  scholars,  poets,  and  artists.  His  in- 
terest in  literature,  however,  was  not  only  a  merit,  but  also 
a  foible  with  him.    He  wrote  Mirame  and  La  Grande  Paslo- 
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rale.  He  was  jealous  of  Corneillc,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  French  Academy  was,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  sim- 
plj-  a  miserable  literary  intri;;ue.  His  hritret,  limtrucltonH 
diphtmadqiiett,  etr.  were  edited  by  Avenel  (G  vols.,  Paris, 
1853-CS).  Of  the  Mfmuirci  du  Cirdhml  de  llirlidleii,  TtH- 
tamfut  judilifftie  dii  (\\rdhtnl  de  Jiicltetien,  and  Jnttnuit  dti 
Ctrrdhifil  (Ic  Hirht-lipii,  the  last  i.s  spurious,  and  the  two 
former  of  doubtful  authenticity,  I),  in  his  palnee  in  Paris 
Dec.  4,  1012. —  From  his  brother  desccndeil  the  .Maiisii.ii. 
KioiiKLiKti  (b.  Mar.  1:!,  lO'JC  ;  d.  Aug.  s,  I7SS),  the  pro- 
tej;e  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  corumander  iu  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  and  etjually  notorious  for  his  scandalous  rob- 
beries in  Hanover  and  for  his  matchless  debaucheries  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Rkeiki.iku  (b.  Sept.  2.5.  I7C0;  d.  Jlay  17, 
1822),  who  in  Sept.,  1815,  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  minister 
of  fireign  affairs  under  Louis  XVIII.,  in  which  office,  as 
well  as  at  the  Congress  of  .\ix-la-Cbapelle  in  ISIS,  he  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country.  In  Feb..  1820,  he  once 
more  took  charge  of  the  ministry,  but,  although  a  noble 
and  disinterested  character,  of  great  moderation  and  con- 
siderable political  skill,  he  wiis  unable  to  sustain  himself 
between  the  radicals  and  the  ultras,  and  resigned  in  Dec., 
1821.  Clemkss  Petehsex. 

Richerand'  (An-tiiei.me),  b.  at  Helley,  department  of 
Ain.  Feb.  4.  1779;  studied  mcilicine  at  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
jioiuteil  professor  of  surgical  pathology  at  the  ,Sehool^of 
Medicine  in  IS07.  D.  Jan.  25,  1840.  W'voia  Xiiuifuiijc.  Klf- 
tiients  lie  Pfit/itioloi/ic  (1802),  Lei^ont  nur  let  MnlnduH  ilcn 
0«  (1805),  Jk'  V Eimeif/nentfilt  actuel  de  la  Medieine  et  de  la 
Cln'ntri/ie  (1810),  Des  Ojfieici'a  de  Snuti'  et  des  Jtinfs 
Medleitux  (1834),  and  De  la  I'itpnlatiini  dann  sea  llapporta 
arte  la  Xntiire  dea  Cronvcrnciitriifa  (1837). 

Rich'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  III.     P.  14<)6. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  (Jenesee  co.,  Mich.,  on  X. 
branch  of  Flint  River.     P.  1421. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  on  .Mis- 
sissippi Kivcr.      P.  930. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1831. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  396. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  822. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Summit  CO.,  0.     P.  1018. 

Richfield,  p.-v.,  Fayette  tp.,  Juniata  co..  Pa.    P.  131. 

Richfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  Sevier  co.,  Ut.,  on  Sevier  River. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Adams  co..  Wis.     P.  266. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co..  Wis.,  on 
Xorthern  division  .Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  11.  R.      P.  1654. 

Richfield  Springs,  p.-v.,  Richrield  tp.,  Otsego  co., 
N.  v.,  near  the  head  of  Schuyler  Lake,  on  a  branch  of 
lUica  Chenango  and  Susciuehanna  R.  11.,  has  1  newspaper. 
4  churches,  a  sulphur  spring  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  disorders,  and  has  lately  become  a  fashionable 
summer  resort.      P.  006. 

Ricli'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Southern 
Central  U.  R.     P.  1434. 

Ricllford,  p.  v.  and  (p..  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  .Vlissisqucii  and  Clyde  rivers  and  \.  K.  terminus 
of  eastern  division  of  Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  has  1  news- 
paper, good  water-power,  and  several  manufactories.  P. 
1481. 

Richford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  CO.,  Wis.     P.  428. 

Rich  (;rc>vc,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  315. 

Rich  Hill,  tp.,  Muskingum  Co.,  0.     P.  1404. 

Rich  Hill,  tp.,  (irecnc  co..  Pa.     P.  2470. 

Richibiic'to  (formerly  Liveupooi.),  a  port  of  entry, 
c;i]..  "I  Kent  CO.,  N.  li..  at  the  mouth  of  Riehibucto  River. 
wliich  is  navigable  for  15  miles.  Lat.  of  entrance,  46°  43' 
N..  bin.  61°  50'  W.  Lumber  and  lisli  are  largely  exported, 
aTid  sliipbuiUling  is  a  leailing  pursuit.     P.  about  800. 

Rich  land,  a  ncwco.  of  E.  Dakota,  on  Red  River  of  the 
Norlli.  ailjoining  .Minn.,  consists  of  rolling  prairies  and  fer- 
tile river-bottoms.     Area,  1400  sq.  m.     Cap.  Wiihpeton. 

Richland,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois,  watered  by  nfllu- 
ents  ipf  Wnliasli  River  and  intersected  by  OIlio  ami  .Missis- 
sippi  R.  1!.,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  s.iil.and  raises 
sheep  and  swine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
tobacco,  sorghum  innlasses,  w<iol,  and  butter,  and  has  sev- 
eral sawmills  and  furniture  manufactories.  Cap.  OIney. 
Areii.  375  sip  m.     P.  12.803. 

Richland,  parish  of  N.  K.  Louisiana,  watered  by 
Rayciu  Uieiir  and  other  streams,  and  intersected  by  North 
Louisiana  anil  Texas  R.  R.,  produces  sweet  potatoes  nnil 
oiittiin  unil  raises  enttle  and  swine.  Cap.  Ray  villo.  Area, 
5511  s,].  lo.      P.  5110. 

Richland,  county  of  N.  Ohio,  on  the  he«d-wBtcr»  of 
Walhonding  River,  traversed  by  several  railroad*,  hos  a 
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hilly  surface.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay, 
maple-sugar,  wool,  and  butter;  raises  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine;  has  many  flouring  and  saw  mills, 
several  tanneries,  iron-foundries,  and  brick-kilns,  and 
numerous  flourishing  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, woollen  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  iron  ware, 
machinery,  and  furniture.  Cap.  Mansfield.  Area,  45U 
sq.  m.     P.  32,510. 

Richland,  county  of  Central  .South  Carolina,  lying 
between  Congaree  ami  Wateree  rivers,  has  a  hilly  surface 
largely  covered  wilb  pine  forests,  and  is  Iravcr.-eii  by  sev- 
eral railroads.  Chief  staples,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
and  sweet  jiotatoes  ;  has  several  flouring  and  saw  mills  and 
manufactures  of  machinery  and  iron  ware.  Cap.  Columbia, 
which  is  also  the  State  capital.    .\rea.  465  sq.  ni.    P.  23.025. 

Richland,  county  of  S.  W.  Wisconsin,  on  Wisconsin 
River,  drained  by  Pine  River  and  other  streams,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Chicago  .Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R.  Staple 
products.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay.  potatoes,  hops, 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  raises  considerable  numbers 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  important  hop-growing  region  of  the  V.  .S. ;  has  sev- 
eral mills  and  manufactories.  Cap.  Richland  Centre. 
Area,  576  sq.  m.     P.  15,731. 

Richland,  tp.,  Crawford  co..  Ark.     P.  927. 

Richland,  tp.,  Desha  eo.,  Ark.     P.  445. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jefferson  co..  Ark.     P.  933. 

Richland,  tp.,  .Madison  co..  Ark.     P.  1362. 

Richland,  tp.,  .Monroe  co.,  Ark.     P.  899. 

Richland,  tp.,  Xewton  eo..  Ark.     P.  161. 

Richland,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  1929. 

Richland,  tp.,  Searcy  co..  Ark.     P.  471. 

Richland,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  .\rk.     P.  1166. 

Richland,  tp..  La  Salle  co..  III.     P.  730. 

Richland,  tp.,  .Marshall  co..  111.     P.  920. 

Richland,  tp.,  Shelby  eo.,  111.     P.  1053. 

Richland,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  546. 

Richland,  tp.,  De  Kalb  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1825. 

Richland,  tp..  Fountain  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1759. 

Richland,  tp..  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1314. 

Richland,  tp.,  (irant  co.,  Ind.     P.  1065. 

Richland,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  2143. 

Richland,  tp..  Jay  co.,  Ind.     P.  1342. 

Richland,  tp.,  Madison  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1005. 

Richland,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  1600. 

Richland,  tp.,  .Monroe  co.,  In.l.     P.  1436. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Rush  co.,  Ind.     P.  917. 

Richland,  tp..  Steuben  eo.,  Ind.     P.  653. 

Richland,  tp..  Whitley  co..  Ind.     P.  172.3. 

Richland,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  la.     P.  292. 

Richland,  tp..  Chickasaw  co.,  la.     P.  506. 

Kirhland,  tp.,  Decatur  co.,  la.     P.  849. 

Richland,  tp.,  Delaware  co..  la.     P.  874. 

Richland,  tp..  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  405. 

Richland,  tp.,  (iuthrie  co.,  la.     P.  218. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  1141. 

Richland,  tp..  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  749. 

Richland,  tp..  Jones  co..  la.     P.  794. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Keokuk  co.,  la.,  on  Skunk 
River.      1'.  1585. 

Richland,  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  lo.     P.  1561. 

Richland,  tp.,  Tama  co.,  la.     P.  888. 

Itichland,  tp..  Wapello  co.,  la.     P.  1451. 

Richland,  Ip.,  Warren  co.,  la.,  on  Des  Moines  River. 
P.   I. '.SI. 

Richland,  Ip..  I.abcllc  co.,  K«n.     P.  1744. 

Richland,  tp..  .Miomi  co..  Kan.     P.  844. 

RiclilaMd,p.  v.nndtp.,  KalamB«ooco.,Mich.    P.  1381. 

Rnlilatid,  Ip..  .Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     P.  88. 

Richland,  Ip..  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  466. 

Richlnnd,  Ip..  Rice  co..  Minn.     P.  773. 

Richland,  tp..  liii-conode  Co.,  .Mo.     P.  I09«. 

Richlnnd,  If..  Mae„n  co.,  M".     P.  1180. 

Itii'hhiinl.  Ip..  .Morgan  co..  Mo.     P.  I7Si. 

Richland,  Ip..  Hiark  co..  Mo.     P.  635. 

Richland,  p.  v..  Pulaski  co..  Mn..nn  AtUuiUc  and  Pn 
cifle  R.  K..  161  inilesS.  W.of  SI.  Louis  h»«  an  B.'«dcuiy  »ii.l 
a  new-paper.  Ilusiness,  »I.K-krai»in«  and  fnrioiu ;  1". 
about  iOO.  U.  VlUkttM  Toii»o.'«.  Ko.  -  V' <  '-•    ' 
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Richland,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     P.  720. 
Richland,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Mo.     P.  1080, 
Richland,  tp.,  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.     P.  438. 
Richland,  tp.,  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     P.  547. 
Richland,  ip..  Washington  co.,  Neb.     P.  221. 
Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y..  on  0?wcgo 
and  Koine  and  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  K. 

P.  :;'.)7:.. 

Richland,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2097. 

Richland,  tp..  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2133. 

Richland,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     P.  713. 

Richland,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.     P.  2139. 

Richland,  tp.,  Belmunt  co..  0.     P.  4170. 

Richland,  tp..  Clinton  co..  O.     P.  1854. 

Richland,  tp.,  Darko  co.,  0.     P.  1105. 

Richland,  tp..  Defiance  co.,  0.     P.  1194. 

Richland,  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.     P.  1517. 

Richland,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  1404. 

Richland,  tp.,  Holmes  co..  0.     P.  1242. 

Richland,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  1401. 

Richland,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  1146. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.     P.  1S14. 

Richland,  tp.,  Wvandot  co.,  0.     P.  1271. 

Richland,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  707. 

Richland,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2111. 

Richland,  tp.,  Cambria  co..  Pa.     P.  863. 

Richland,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  1015. 

Richland,  tp..  Venango  co.,  Pa,     P.  1023. 

Richland,  v.,  Barnwell  co..  S.  C.     P.  987. 

Richland,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1389. 

Richland,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P,  1572. 

Richland  Centre,  p.-v.,  Richland  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa. 

Richland  Centre,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Richland  co..  Wis., 
on  Pine  River,  13  miles  from  Jlilwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  several  flour- 
ing-mills,  and  a  bedstead  and  stove  factory.  P.  about 
15f)0.  .       FoGO  &  Laws,  Eds.  "Republican." 

Richland  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.  P. 
Uii. 

Rich'man,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  374. 

Richmau,  tp..  Raleigh  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  389. 

Rich'niond,  town  of  England,  county  of  Surrey,  on  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  among  beautiful 
surroundings,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Its 
original  name  was  Sheen,  and  under  Edward  I.  and  Ed- 
ward II.  it  was  a  royal  residence.  In  1498  the  palace  was 
burnt  down,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII.,  who  changed 
the  name  to  Richmond.  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned  here 
for  a  short  time  by  Mary  ;  she  afterward  often  resided 
here,  and  d.  here  in  1603.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the 
palace  was  partially  destroyed,  and  in  the  next  century 
was  pulled  down.     P.  15,113. 

Richmond,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  including  also  Arichat  and  other  islands.  It 
has  an  extensive  and  much-broken  coast-line,  and  the 
county  is  intersected  by  St.  Peter's  Canal,  half  a  mile  long, 
which  leads  from  the  Bras  d'Or  to  St.  Peter's  Bay.  Mari- 
time pursuits  are  extensively  followed.  Cap.  Arichat.  P. 
14.268. 

Rich'mond,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  traversed  by 
the  river  St.  Francis  and  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Cop- 
per ores,  slate,  and  building-stone  abound.  There  are  im- 
portant and  varied  manufactures,  and  water-power  is  abun- 
dant.    Cap.  Richmond.     P.  11.213. 

Richmond,  county  of  Georgia,  on  Savannah  River, 
adjoining  South  Carolina,  has  a  broken  surface  intersected 
by  many  small  streams,  and  is  traversed  by  several  rail- 
roads. Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
rice;  has  several  flouring  and  saw  mills  and  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  iron  castings,  and  machinery. 
Cap.  Augusta.     Area,  350  sq.  m.     P.  25.724. 

Richmond,  county  of  Xew  York,  comprising  Staten 
Island,  Shooter's  Island  at  the  entrance  of  Newark  Bay, 
and  several  small  islands  in  Staten  Island  Sound ;  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  railroad,  abounds  in  villa  residences  of  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories  and 
shipyards.  (See  States  Island.)  Cap.  Richmond.  Area, 
59  sq.  m.     P.  33,029. 

Richmond,  county  of  Xorth  Carolina,  adjoining 
South  Carolina,  between  Lumber  and  Yadkin  rivers,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Carolina  Central  R.  R. ;  has  a  rolling  surface 
and  a  productive  soil;  raises  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and 


Indian  corn,  and  swine  in  considerable  numbers.     Cap. 
Rockingham.     Area,  730  sq.  m.     P.  12.SS2. 

Richmond,  county  of  Virginia,  on  Rappahannock 
River,  has  a  level  surface  abounding  in  pine  timber,  a  fer- 
tile soil,  and  abundant  oyster-beds  in  the  Rappahannock. 
Staples.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Cap.  Warsaw. 
Area,  175  sq.  m.     P.  6503. 

Richmond,  p.-v..  eap.  of  Richmond  co,,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  St.  Erancis  River,  at  the  junction  of  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  with  its  Quebec  and  western  branches,  221  miles 
N.  W.  of  Portland,  Me.  It  has  important  copper-uiines,  is 
the  seat  of  St.  Francis  College  (Scottish  Kirk),  has  a  gram- 
mar school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Melbourne.     P.  715. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  111.     P.  1115. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McHenry  co.,  111.     P.  14041 

Richmond,  city.  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  lat.  39°  47' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  47'  W.,  70(1  feet  above  tide-water,  4  miles  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  OS  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  same  distance  N,  AV.  of  Cincinnati,  0.  The  coun- 
try is  undulating,  and  the  E.  branch  of  Whitewater  River 
has  cut  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  soil  and  limestone 
rock  about  200  feet  deep,  with  abrupt  and  in  many  places 
almost  perpendicular  sides.  The  ground  is  rolling,  and  all 
its  descents  tend  ultimately  toward  the  deep  valley  of  the 
river.  A  soil  mostly  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel, 
and  this  on  the  horizontal  limestone  rock,  aff'ords  superb 
drainage,  whieh.  with  other  things,  has  given  to  Richmond, 
and  maintained  for  it.  a  sanitary  condition  rarely  if  ever 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  city.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  ami  well-cultivated  agricultural  country,  and  enjoys 
the  healthy  trade  naturally  pertaining  to  such  a  situation. 
Whole  number  of  mercantile  andindustrial  establishments 
in  1S75.  other  than  manufactories,  was  248,  with  a  ca])ital 
of  $2,001,444,  employing  941  hands,  paying  wages  ?257,302, 
and  making  gross  sales  amounting  to  $5,202,457.  Its  man- 
ufactures are  important  and  flourishing;  number  in  1875, 
127.  with  an  aggregate  ca)>ital  of  SI, 807,785,  consuming  raw 
material  to  the  value  ( if  S7'.I5,*J84.  employed  1507  hands,  paid 
wages  $654,459,  and  sold  goods  amounting  to  $2,729,346. 
The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  caskets  and  burial- 
cases,  threshing-machines,  engines,  saw-mills,  mill-machi- 
nery, school  and  church  furniture,  cigars,  galvanized  iron- 
work, ploughs,  woollen  goods,  etc.  It  has  3  n.ational  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  1  savings  bank. 
Its  common  schools  in  1875  occupied  37  rooms  and  employ- 
ed 37  teachers,  whose  salaries  aggregated  $16,574.  Earl- 
ham  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox),  had  14  professors 
and  221  students.  Denominational  schools  of  Friends  ( llick- 
site),  Lutherans,  and  Catholics  had  906  pupils  and  employ- 
ed 16  teachers.  It  has  also  1  business  college.  It  has  19 
churches,  and  2  congregations  without  editices,  23  Sabbath 
schools,  an  orphans'  home,  a  home  for  friendless  women,  and 
2  organizations  of  women  to  look  after  the  poor  and  dis- 
tribute alms.  It  has  43  mutual  benevolent  associations  un- 
der various  names.  3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  1 
monthly  magazine,  a  public  library  and  a  scientific  asso- 
ciation with  a  museum.  2  theatres,  and  a  number  of  halls 
an<l  lecture-rooms.  It  has  street  railroads,  and  a  steam 
fire  department,  and  is  equipped  in  every  quarter  with  the 
wires  and  apparatus  of  the  national  fire-alarm  company. 
Richmond  is  one  of  the  Indiana  railroad  centres,  3  prin- 
cipal lines  E.  and  S.  ramifying  to  all  important  cities  in 
these  quarters,  and  3  principal  lines  to  the  W.  and  N.  rami- 
fj-ing  to  all  important  cities  in  those  quarters.  It  has  a 
large,  commodious  union  depot  which  receives  and  des- 
patches 40  passenger-trains  daily.  Aggregate  value  of  rail- 
road tickets  sold  in  1875,  $82,991  ;  total  number  of  freight- 
cars  handled  in  1875  in  the  freight-vard.  255.235;  total 
amount  of  freight.  1.452.144.(170  pounds     P.  9445. 

.John*  0.  Harofstv,  En.  *'  Daily  Independent." 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Washington  co.,  la. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Xemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  2153. 

Richmond,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  Richmond  and  Louisville  R.  R.,  20  miles  W.  of 
Lexington,  contains  7  churches,  the  Central  University, 
ami  the  Ma<lison  .Female  Academy,  3  national  ami  1  sav- 
ings bank,  1  large  steam  flouring-mill.  1  newspai)er,  and  2 
hotels.     The  village  is  lighted  with  gas.     P.  1629. 

T.  M.  Green.  Ed.  "  Kentcckv  Register." 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Sagadahoc  co..  Me.,  on  Ken- 
nebec River  and  on  Portland  and  Kennebec  R.  R.     P.  2442. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  R.  R.     P.  1091. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.    P.  2IS1. 

Richmond,  tp..  Osceola  co..  Mich.     P.  653. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winona  co,,  Minn.     P.  219. 
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Richmond,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  298S. 
Kiclimoiid,  p.-v.  nn.!  tp.,  cap,  of  Ray  co..  Mo.,  on  St. 
Jusi-jth  liuf  uft^t.  Louiri  Kansas  City  and  Xorthurn  R.  R., 
has  1!  iK'wspapcrs,  a  fomulry,  some  flouring-mills,  and  a 
considenibU'  trade.     P.  12IH;  of  tp.  5081. 

Richmond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.     P.  868. 
Richmond,  tji.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  ]l)22. 
Richmond,  p. -V.  nnd  tj)..  cap.  of  Kiclimond  co.,  N.  Y., 
beautifully  situiited  nnd  ruiitains  many  line  villa  residences. 
Richmond,  tj).,  Aslitabula  uo.,  0.     P.  883. 
Richmond,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  S80. 
Richmond,  p. -v.,  ?alem  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  405. 
Richmond,  v.  (Hale  P.  0.),  Jefferson  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0., 
on  Scioto  MivcT.     P.  227. 

,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P,  2874. 
.  Crawford  co..  Pa.     P.  1399. 
.  Tioga  CO.,  Pa.     P.  liiJS. 
Washington  co.,  R.  I.     P.  20C4. 
,  cap.  of  Fort  Bern!  co..  Tex.,  on  Bra- 
iilveston   Harrisburg    and    San   Antonio 


Richmond,  tji. 

Ricliinond,  tp 

Richmond,  tp 

Richmond,  tp. 

Richmond,  tp 
zos    Ui\  t-r    iind   (J 
R.  U.,  has  1  newspaper.      P.  8IG. 

Richmond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  on  Ver- 
mont Central  U.  K.     P.  IMUO. 

Richmond,  city,  capital  of  Virginia,  ami  scat  of  jus- 
tice of  Henrico  co.,  on  the  X.  side  of  James  River  ami 
151  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  ;i7°  ■'t'2'  17"  X..  lun.  77° 
27'  28"  W.,  at  the  (Ireat  or  Lower  Kails,  the  head  of  ti(ic- 
water.  The  site  is  a  cluster  of  ])icturesi|uo  hills,  of  which 
the  princijial  arc  Church  and  Shot;koe.  A  settlement  waa 
made  on  wliat  is  now  the  lower  jiortion  of  the  city  as 
early  as  Iliitll.  "  Fforte  Charles "'  was  crecteil  tliore  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indians  in  1*144—16,  and  in  1079, 
Col.  Wm.  Byrd  built  a  mill  there,  and  afterward  a  ware- 
house. The  place  was  known  as  *•  Byrd's  AVarehouse" 
till  May,  1742,  when  it  was  m:ide  a  town  by  act  id'  assem- 
bly. It  was  not  until  1779  that  it  was  crcatcil  the  capital 
of  the  State,  being  tlien  but  a  small  town.  The  population 
in  ISOO  was  only  5737  :  by  the  census  of  IS70  it  was  fd.D.'lS  ; 
and  by  a  census  taken  in  1874  by  the  city  board  of  health 
it  was  00.7U5.  of  whltdi  33.192  were  whites  and  27,103  ne- 
groes. At  the  beginning  of  the  your  1S75,  Riehmond  con- 
tained 7779  houses,  of  which  38413  were  brick  and  3933 
wooden  ;  assessed  value  of  taxable  real  estate,  ??29.I42,fi55  ; 
personal  projierty,  $11,315,838:  city  taxes.  $(Wi8,338.l7  ; 
State  taxes  (in  city).  S333.92.).40  ;  city  debt.  S4. 323.591,  of 
which  Sl,0;!9.7l)t>  are  8  per  eent.  bonds,  jitid  the  remainder  fi 
per  cent.  The  city  has  an  excellent  poliec.and  its  ctlicient 
fire  department  has  5  steam-engines.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  own  gas  and  water  works,  the  former  lighting 
over  I  12.')  street  lamps,  and  sujiplying  iinnually  for  private 
and  public  consumi.tion  '.Mt.lKlO.mm  feet  <d"  gas;  and  the 
latter  supplying  an  average  uf  over  3511,(1110,011(1  gallons  of 
water  a  <.ljiy  from  eajuicious  reservoirs,  into  whicdi  it  is 
pumped  by  steam  from  the  river  above  the  city.  The 
waterworks  are  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  another 
reservoir  nnd  the  further  extension  of  mains  and  pipe?*. 
In  1874  there  occurred  529  marriages  in  the  city,  of  which 
255  wore  white  ancl  274  eojored  ;  total  deaths.  15S3 — wiiites 
727,  colored  S5ti ;  stiil-births.  191— whites  t>4.  colored  127. 
In  1874  the  manufaetured  products  of  the  city  were  csti- 
mateil  at  $17,740.72(1.  of  which  the  Uouring-miUs  jiroduecd 
$2,214,083  (with  the  Ccdumbian  mills  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing the  year^,  ironworks  $2,910.70".  and  tobaceo-faelories 
$8,327,581,  a  great  variety  of  manutiietorics  jirodueing  the 
remainder.  The  tobacco-faetories  wore  57,  cigar-factories 
30,  producing  23,8(t3.189  pounds  nuinufaeturcd  tobacco  nnd 
4,072,211(1  cigars,  the  V.  S.  internal  revenue  for  the  year 
in  the  cily.  paid  almost  extdusivcly  on  tobacco,  being 
$3,S(l|.701..i(l.  Value  uf  rlireet  importations  (chietly  coffee 
and  salt).  $29fi.03(i:  exports.  $3,031,080,  of  which  over 
$1.50(1,000  was  Hour,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  tobacco, 
jirincipally  leaf  nnd  stems.  Vessels  entered  from  foreign 
countries,  10  American,  tonnage  2177;  21  foreign,  tonnage 
77l'5;  clearances.  3',l  .Vmerican.  toiuiiige  12,178;  51  foreign. 
tonnage  13.800.  There  arc  a  chainher  of  commerce,  corn  antl 
Hour  exchange,  tidjticeo  ox(dninge,  iin<l  .'*tock  exchiingo.  A 
street  railway  traverses  the  id ty  from  its  eastern  t'lits  western 
extremity.  The  railroads  centring  at  Richmnnd  are  Uich- 
mond  and  Petersburg,  Ri(dimi>nd  Fredericksburg  and  Pt>- 
tomiic.  Richmond  and  I>anville,  Chesa]»cako  and  Ohio,  and 
Rielimond  York  Itivcr  and  Chesapeake.  The  Chcsapoakc 
and  ( Hiio  has  a  tunnel  under  ( "hurch  Hill  to  il-*  <iwn  wharve;* 
on  the  river.  The  .latne.s  liivcr  and  Ivitnawha  Canal,  con- 
necting by  dock  with  the  na\igablc  river  htdow  the  falls, 
extrniis  up  (he  .lames  tn  Buchanan.  190  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. The  vast  colli  and  iron  veins  of  the  State  arc  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city,  with  both  rail  and  water  truni<purta- 


tion.     The  JamcH  River  Improvement,  in  which  the  city  Is 
assisted  by  the  Federal  government,  has  greatly  increased 
the   navigability  of  the  river,  removing  obstructions  and 
deepening  the  channel,  so  that   now.  at   mean   high  tide, 
there  is  M  feet  depth  to  the  wharve-  at  Rockelts  (as  the 
lower  portion  of  the  city  is  called),  with  a  promise  of  IS 
feet  at  an  early  day.     The  water-power  afforded   by  the 
falls   is   immense  and   easily  utilized,  but  comparatively 
little  of  it  has  yet  been  taken  advantage  of.     There  are  2 
bridges  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians  across  the  river  to  the 
little  cily  of  Manchester  on   the  S.  sirlc.  1  of  thera  being 
free.     Near  the  city  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fine 
gninite,  and   several   large  (piarries   are  actively  worked. 
Opposite   Roekctts  is  a  C.  S.  government  granite-works, 
where  much  of  this  stone  is  prepared  for  ].ublic  buildings 
at  Washington  City.     Richmond  has  a  line  .-yslem  of  pub- 
lic free  schools,  including  a  high  school.     There  are  93  of 
these  schools,  of  which  00  are  for  while  pupils  and  33  for 
colored.     Some  of  the  public  sehnol-hou^es  are  very  han<l- 
somo  and  well  equipped.      Private  schools  for  bitth  sexes 
are  also  numerous,  including  Riehmond  College  for  mules 
and  Richmond  Kenuile  Institute  for  girls  and  young  ladies. 
i   Richmond  Medical  College,  with  an  able  faculty,  is  taught  in 
;  a  fine  structure  remarkable  as  a  specinien  of  the  Kgyplian 
style  of  architecture.     The  Roman  Catholicn  have  several 
excellent  schools  under  their  control,  and  for  the  higher  cdu- 
j  cation  of  the  colored  people  there  are  the  Ritdmiond  Nor- 
I  mal  School  and  the  C<dver  Theological  Institute.     Not  far 
;  from  the  city,  at  Ashland,  is  now  located  Kandolph-.Macon 
j  College.     The  city  hn>  51  churches— 10  llapli>t  ( S  colored 
I  and  8  white),  12  Methodist  (2  colored).  K  Episcopal  (  1  col- 
I  ored),  4  Presbyterian.  2  Lutheran.  3  Roman  Catholic,  3  Jew- 
ish, 1  Disciples.  1  Friends,  antl  1  Cniversalist.     Some  of  the 
churches  arc  very  elegant  in  ajipearance.     Resides  the  Stale 
Central  I^unatie  Asylum  (for  colored  insane),  and  the  city 
almshouse,  there  are  a  niimher  of  orphan  asvlums.  homes. 
I  etc.  sustained  by  the  various  denominations  and  jirivato 
I  cimrity,  including  a  refuge  forabandoned  women.    Societies 
i  of  all  orders  arc  numerous  among  both  white  and  colr»red. 
and  Masonic  liall,  on  lower  Franklin  street,  was  detlicated 
I  in  1783,  and  is  one  of  the  carliol  cdiliec!*  in  .\meriea  thus 
I  set  apart  for  Masonry,  if  not  tlic  earllei-t.     There  are  ^ev- 
!  eral  fine  cemeteries,  of  wliich  the  principal  are  IIolly»oitd, 
i  Shockoe,  and  Oakwood.      In  Oakwood  over   lO.IMMI  Con- 
j  federate  poldiers  are  buried  who  <lied  in  the  city  hospitals 
I  during  the  war;  and  nearly  as  great  a  number  is  intcncd 
in  Hollywood,  where  a  high  pyramidal  numument  of  rough 
granite  stcmes  is  erected  ti>  tlieir  memory.      Hollywood  Is 
I  noted   for    its  picturesque  beauty  and   the   di.-'tingui>hed 
dearl  whoso  dust  is  garnered  there.     There  are  12  banks, 
of  which  4  are  national,  nnd  12  hi'mo  insurance  companies. 
The  State  ]ienitentiaiy  is  here,  and  on  Shockoe  Hill,  vl-lble 
from   all   quarters   of  the  city,  is  the  eapitol.  n  hand-omo 
structure,  with   a   noble  ]»illared  jiortico  toward  the  river. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  square  of  12  acres,  tinely  shadetl  and 
adorned  by  trees,  nnd  beautified  by  shrubbery  ami  tlowers. 
In  it  arc  three  fountains.  Hart's  nmibte  statue  uf  Henry 
Clay.  Ftdey's  bronr.o  statue  of  (»en.  Tliom.is  .1.  (.'^lonewall) 
I  Jackson  (a  gift  from  Kngllsh  gentlemen  to  Virginia),  nnd 
Crawford's   equestrian    statue  of  M'ashinpton.      The  hint 
is  the  finest  Ptntuo  in  America,  nnd  was  innugnrnleil   Feb. 
22.    1858.     The   main    pedestal   is   -12   feet    high.   an<I   iho 
equestrian   statue  (of  bron/.v)  25  feet   high.     On  sub  ped- 
'  estabs  around  and  below  the  principal  statue  are  statues  in 
bronze  of  Henry,  Jefierson.  Lewis,  Mason.  Marshall,  nnd 
,   Nelson — all  illustrious  Virginians.     The  first  three  of  those 
i  statues  are  by  Crawford  and  the  •Iher.'  by  Rogers.     On  iin 
!  outer  nml  still  lower  eirde  of  pcdc^^ials  are  six  Mmholical 
figures  in   bronze,  repre?'enling  War,   IVuco.  Justice,  etc. 
The  total  eo.'l  of  this  monument  was  $200,000.  of  which 
$47,000  was  from  private  •lonatlons.      In  the  eapitol  itj'elf 
are  lloudon's  statue  of  Washington,  a  bu-l  of  Ka  Fayette, 
and  a  great  many  portraits  of  eminent  Virginians.     Tho 
Stjito  library  contains  many  valuable  b<Miks  ami  record*, 
together  with   a  variety  of  curious  nnd  interesting  relic*, 
etc.     Tlie  office  of  the  governor  nnd  the  bnIN  nnd  offlccs 
of    the   executive  and    legislative   branches  of   tlie    Stnto 
government   nre  in   the  eapllol,  where  nlxo  Ihe  Snnthcm 
HistorienI  Society  has  its  chief  offi<-e  nnd  keepn  iU  Ktchiven. 
Tho  governor'n  mansion  in   h>caled   in   Iho  noiih-oa»|rm 
corner  of  Capitol  Squiire.     Richmond  nnd  virinily  p*  - 
many  intere-ling  thing'*  nnd  -cenei  r>r  the  vi»ilor.    Ai. 
these  may  be  mentioned  Itncon's  l^unrter  limnch,  rex  r. 
recidleclions  of  Hncon's  rebellion  in  eiirly  enluninl  ltine!> ; 
Hloody  Run,  sanl  In  hnve  Ht>f*n  (•o  enlletl  in  romnioinornlton 
of  a  bloody  ilcfeat  of  the  Indinn-  by  Rnoun  :  the  old  Sl..uc 
hou^e.  credited  with  being  the  Ml.|e-«|  hou-e  in  the  ci(\.  mid 
with  having  enlerlained  Washington.  .Mntlinon.  J«tlrr«.  n, 
nnd  other   Uevolulionnry  hertteii  nnd  wnrlhie*  l»rneAth  iU 
roof;  St.  John'K  church,  of  (he  eolnninl  perio>|.  in  which 
Patrick   Henry  is  »aid  to  hnvo  uinde  hi*  fAUioun  pj 
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wherein  he  saiil.  "  tiive  me  liberty  or  give  me  ileatlx  I"  St. 
John's  ant-ient  graveyard ;  the  waterworks;  the  falls  and 
isles  of  the  river,  including  Belle  Isle,  where  many  Fed- 
eral prisoners  were  kept;  the  Libby  prison;  the  Tredegar 
ironworks,  etc. ;  the  flouring-mills,  the  largest  in  the  world  ; 
the  State  fair-gruunds  ("  Camp  Lee"  of  tlie  Confederacy) ; 
the  Jefferson  Davis  mansion  (now  a  public  school-house) ; 
the  U.  S.  custom-house  and  post-office,  etc. 

Richmond  has  been  noted  for  its  calamities.  Among  the 
principal  uf  these  arc  the  following:  17Sl,t.akcn  and  burned 
by  the  traitor  Arnold;  Dec.  26,  1811,  Richmond  Theatre 
burned,  over  70  persons  perishing  in  the  flames,  including 
Gov.  li.  W.  Smith  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens 
(Monumental  Episcopal  church  now  commemorating  the 
disaster  and  its  site);  the  burning  of  the  city  in  Apr., 
lS6o,  at  the  evacuation  by  the  Confederate  government; 
the  eapitol  disaster,  in  which,  on  Apr.  27,  1870,  over  00 
persons  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  by  the  yielding 
of  the  floor  of  the  court-room  of  the  court  of  appeals  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  multitude  gathered  to  hear  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  the  contested  election  for  mayor 
of  the  city  between  Chahoon  ancl  Ellyson  ;  the  great  flood 
in  James  River,  in  Sejjt,,  1870,  which  inundated  a  great 
portion  of  the  city ;  the  Spottswood  Hotel  fire,  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  perislied,  etc. 

In  June,  18(jl,  Richmond  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  there  the  C'onfederate  congress 
met  on  the  20th  of  July  following.  All  the  departments 
of  the  Confederate  government  were  established  in  the  city, 
and  it  became  nut  only  the  heart  and  head  of  the  efl'ort  to 
establish  separate  Southern  independence,  hut  the  princi- 
pal point  of  Federal  invasion  and  attack.  Owing  to  these 
facts,  the  city  became  prominent  and  important  to  the  jico- 
ple  of  both  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  name  and  fame 
of  Richmond  familiar  to  the  civilized  world.  The  histor- 
ical associations  of  both  the  Revolutionary  and  Confederate 
eras  thus  clustering  about  Richmond  will  always  lend  it  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  its 
location  will  yet  enable  it  to  overcome  adverse  fortune  and 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  country. 
Richmond  has  now  5  daily  newspapers,  3  morning  and  2 
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evening,  a  number  of  religious  and  secular  wciklics,  and 
a  medical,  an  agricultural,  and  an  educational  monthly, 
etc.  M.  P.  Handy.  Ed.  "E.nquikek-" 

Richmond,  tp.,  Wise  co.,  Va.     P.  743. 

Richmond,  tp.,  St,  Croix  co.,  Wis.     P.  875. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Shawano  eo.,  Wis.     P.  539. 

Richmond,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.    P.  1017. 

Richmond  (DivAs).  b.  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  Mar.  31,  1804  ; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Salina,  N.  Y. :  had  few  educational 
advant.ages,  but  became  well  informed  by  private  studies; 
was  first  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  afterward  a  provision- 
dealer  at  Buffalo  :  becaiue  wealthy  and  an  active  Demo- 
cratic manager,  wielding  a  vast  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  his  parir>',  but  would  never  .accept  any  oflice.  He  was  a 
director  of  several  railroads  :  became  vice-president  of  the 
consolidated  New  York  Ccntrtil  R.  R.  1853,  and  president 
1804.     D.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  27,  1866. 

Richmond  iLECn),  b.  at  Liverpool,  England.  Jan.  29, 
1772;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1794; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1797;  became  cu- 
rate of  Brading  and  Yaverland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  1798, 
chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  1805,  and  was  pre- 
sented in  the  same  year  to  the  rectory  of  Turvcy,  Bedford- 
shire, which  he  held  until  his  death.  May  8.  1827,  Author 
of  several  popular  trsicts,  which  have  been  circulated  by 
millions  in  many  languages,  especially  The  Viiln/nmu'a 
Dnnqhter,  The  Xcijro  Scrrniil,  and  The  Yminij  Cnttaijer. 
He  also  edited  The  Falhem  „/ ihe  Enrjiish  Chiirih.m-  tt  Se- 
lection/mm  the  W'riliiitiH  uf  the  Ile/ormert  and  Eiirhi  I'rol- 
eslant  Dieiiies  nf  the  Church  of  £ni/linid  (8  vols.,  '.807-11). 
Richmond  (Maugaret  Beaitfort),  Countess  of, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  of  (Jaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  b.  at 
Bletsoc,  Bedfordshire.  England,  about  1438:  married  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond  (son  of  Owen  Tudor  by  his 
wife,  the  iiueen-dow.ager  Catharine  of  Valois,  widow  of 
King  Henry  V.),  in  1455  :  lost  her  husband  the  following 
year  shortlv  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  Henry  Tudor  (after- 
ward King  Henry  VII,) ;  resided  some  years  at  Pembroke 
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Castle  under  the  protection  of  her  brother-in-law,  Jasper 
Tuilor:  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford  145i»;  was  again  left 
a  widow  U.Sl  ;  marric<l  Thomas.  Lord  Stiink-y.  1 IS2,  and 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III.  July,  IIS.'J;  was 
attainted  with  her  son.  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy 
of  iJuekin;^ham  in  favor  of  the  latter,  Oct.»  14S;J:  was 
knoivn  as  countess  of  Derby  durin;;  the  rcijrn  of  her  son, 
her  husband  havini;  been  created  carl  of  I>erby  as  a  reward 
for  his  defection  from  Hiehard  III.  on  Bosworth  i''iehl ; 
had  no  children  by  her  later  marriages;  was  noted  fur 
charity  and  devotion,  and  also  for  her  patronaj^e  of  letters 
and  her  own  literary  taste ;  translated  Tin:  Mirroure  <>/ 
(iitld  for  the.  Siii/ull  Snulej  from  a  French  version  of  the 
Specnfdtn  An  ream  I'cccntornm  (printed  by  Pynson  J,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Chrint  {1604),  and  en- 
dowed Christ's  College  1605,  and  St.  John's  College  by 
bequest  161 1,  foundinji^  in  each  a  "  Lady  JNIargaret  profes- 
sorship of  divinity."  still  maintained.  !►.  June  29,  1609. 
The  principal  title  of  the  Tudor,  Stuart,  and  Brunswick 
dynasties  to  the  English  throne  was  derived  through  this 
lady's  descent  from  Edward  III.  through  John  of  Gaunt. 
which  was  by  no  means  free  from  objection  from  a  heraldic 
point  of  view. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond.  Va..  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1S:J0  as  a  seminary  organizcil  by  the  Baptist  gen- 
eral association  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  In  1814  the  seminary  expanded  into  a  college 
with  a  regular  farulty  of  instruction  and  the  power  to  con- 
fer degrees.  Robert  Ryland.  D.  D..  was  made  president. 
The  college  steadily  grew  in  favor  and  influence  until  the 
war  shut  its  doors  and  destroyed  its  endowment.  In  ISfifi 
the  college  was  reorganized  on  a  new  basis,  with  T.  (1. 
Jones,  D.  I).,  as  president.  The  university  system  is 
adopted,  and  studies  are  elective.  There  arc  now  7  inde- 
pendent academic  schools,  a  school  of  law.  and  a  commer- 
cial department,  with  197  students.  In  1S09  a  president 
was  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary  under  tlie  new  system. 
The  faculty  of  instruction  and  government  consists  of  co- 
equal professors,  one  of  wliom  is  annually  chosen  to  be 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  Each  professor  is 
responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  his  own  sehool.  and 
graduation  in  that  school  is  determined  by  the  professor 
after  rigid  written  examinations.  The  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  is  conferred  upon  such  student'^  as  have  graduated 
in  a  prescribed  number  of  scliools — the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  upon  such  as  have  graduated  in  all  the  schools. 
Attendance  on  religions  exercises  is  voluntary.  A  course 
of  weekly  lectures  on  the  Bible,  free  of  cost,  is  given  every 
session.  New  and  enlarged  buildings,  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  vigorous  effort 
is  making  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $IJUO.OO0,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 

Richmond,  Dukes  of  (1076),  dukes  of  Lennox  (Scot- 
land. H)76 1  and  of  D'Aubigny  ( France,  lOSIi).  carls  of 
Marcdi  and  of  Darnley  { 1()76),  harons  of  Sctirington  and  of 
Mcthucn  ( I()76).  a  family  of  the  English  nobility  descended 
from  Charles  Lknnox,  natural  son  of  King  Charles  II. 
by  a  Freni;h  woman.  Louise  Querouailie,  made  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  b.  May  1".'.  1(>7L':  received  the  Lennox  estates 
in  Scotland  and  assumed  that  surname  Aug.  20,  lOSO;  re- 
sided several  years  in  France,  returned  to  Englund  and 
supported  the  rcvolutittn  of  lOSS;  served  in  the  army  in 
Flanders  under  William  HI.;  sold  the  Lennox  estates 
1702.  1).  at  (loodwood  May  27,  1723. — His  son,  Cn\iti.i:s 
Lknnox,  second  duke,  b.  in  London  May  29,  1701  ;  entered 
Parliament  1722;  was  lord  high  constable  of  England  at 
the  coronation  of  (Jeorge  II.  1727;  made  master  of  tlio 
horse  and  privy  councillor  Jan.,  17^6;  brigadier-general 
July,  17;'.9,  maji>r-general  .Tune.  1742:  attended  tieorgo  H. 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  June,  174:i;  nm  le  lieutenant- 
general,  ancl  serveii  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland  1746, 
and  becnmo  colonel  of  the  horse  guards  Feb..  1760,  li. 
Aug.  S,  1760. — CiiAHi.KS  Lknnox,  third  duke,  b.  Feb.  22, 
17't6.  a  man  of  talent  and  of  liberal  principles;  entered 
the  army:  served  with  (-redit  as  general  at  the  battle  of 
Jlinden,  1769;  was  ambassador  to  France  I7*i6:  was  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  May.  I7G0;  was  dismissed  from 
office  in  .luly  of  the  same  year;  favored  the  recognilinii 
of  American  iu'lependence  177S:  headed  the  Reform  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  17SI.  and  was  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  17S2-96.  D.  I>ee.  29.  ISOC. — His  sister.  Sakaii 
Lknnox,  married  Col.  (leorge  Napier,  and  was  mother  of 
the  Napiers  of  Peninsular  fume. — Mis  nephew,  CiiAiti.KS 
Lknnox,  fourth  tluke.  b.  in  17I>1.  served  in  the  army;  in 
herited  the  title  ISOfi  ;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  lie- 
land  ISOS  jind  governor-general  (d"  Itritish  North  Ameriea 
July  29,  IS19.  I),  in  Canada  <d"  hydroidiobia  Aug.  2S.  IS20. 
—  His  son.  CnAid.KS  (Jouimin  Lrssox,  l>.  in  Liind<m  in  1791  ; 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  ami  of  the  Kcform 
miuistry  of  Earl  iJrey  1»31.  '  D.  Oct.  21,  ItiOU.— Ui«  8od, 


Charles  Henry  Gordo.-*  Lenxox,  b.  Feb.  27.  1818;  cdo- 

catcd  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
West  Sussex  lS4!-r>0:  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  1H42-62.  and  to  Viscount  Ilardinge  1S62-64: 
became  president  of  the  Poor  Law  board  and  member  of 
the  privy  council  1S6S ;  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  iMiO; 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  Disraeli  cabinet 
lSti7-llS;  became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  partv  in 
tlic  House  of  Peers  Feb.  2*'..  1S70,  and  lord  president  of  (he 
council  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  second  Disraeli 
ministry  in  Feb.,  1874.  The  dukedom  of  tiordon  was  con- 
ferretl  upon  him  in  1JS70. 

Richmond  Hill,  p.-v.,  York  co.,  Ont.,  Canadn.  near 
Northern  Hallway.  Hi  miles  N.  of  Toronto,  has  1  weekly 
newsjijper.      P.  about  80. 

Rich'mondvillc,  p. -v.,  Forester  tp.,  Sanilac  co., 
Mich.,  on  Lake  IluroD.     P.  S.'i. 

Richmondvillc,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Schoharie  co.,  N.  V.. 
on  Albany  anri  Susquehanna  K.  R..  has  I  newspaper  and 
some  trade  and  manufactures.     P.  of  v.  0.10;  of  tp.  2307. 

Rich  Moun'lain,  v..  Cleveland  co.,  N.  C.     P.  761. 

Rich'tcr  (Jkan  Paii,  FRiKiutirnl.  gcnerall/  railed 
Ji:an  Paii.,  b.  at  Wnnsieilel.  in  liavaria,  .Mar.  21.  I7fi:i. 
His  father  was  a  country  minister,  but  very  poor,  and 
wlien  ho  died,  in  1779.  he  left  to  his  family  nothing  but 
debt.  The  son,  nevertheless,  went  to  Leipsic  in  1781  to 
study  at  the  university,  and  he  contrived  to  stay  there  fi»ur 
years,  though  he  lived  in  the  most  pinching  poverty,  ofim 
having  nothing  to  ent  for  two  or  three  days.  In  i7H|  he 
fled  from  Lcipsic  in  order  to  escape  im]tris(tnnient  for  debt, 
and  for  three  years  lived,  logetiier  with  his  poor  mother. 
at  Hof.  IJut  from  1787  to  1789  he  was  private  tutor  in  a 
family  at  Tiipen.  and  from  1790  to  1794  a  seho^lIna^ter 
at  Sfiiwarzenbaeh.  Compared  with  bis  life  in  Leipsic  nnd 
at  Hof.  these  positions  offered  him  affluence,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  become  a  celebrated  author.  He  had 
originally  gone  to  Leipsic  to  Ptudy  theology,  and  had  read 
much  of  this  science,  as  of  everylhing  else;  hut  lie  was 
incapable  of  systematic  and  exhaustive  study.  There  was 
something  roving  and  diffuse  in  his  intellect,  ns  in  his 
talent.  Ho  could  concentrate  Iiis  powers  fur  une  ntumcnt 
on  one  point,  and  a  brilliant  sptirk  would  be  the  result, 
but  ho  could  not  keep  them  collecte<I  and  lead  them  in  a 
Pteady  direction  for  any  length  of  lime.  Tlius.  by  bis 
studies  nt  Leipsic  he  had  only  prepared  himself  fur  a  mis- 
oellanenuH  literary  activity,  and  his  first  nttemjtts  were  not 
successful.  His  Oriiuliinditehe  frocentr  ("  Lawsuit--*  in 
dreenland."  2  vols.,  1784)  nnd  Aumrafit  ««■  dm  Trn/'rlt 
Pft/yieien  (**  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil." 
1788)  were  not  rea<l ;  their  ealiro  is  narrow,  their  humor 
forced,  their  form  unripe.  IJut  in  I79.t  his  romance.  Oir 
UnHxchtinrc  Lot/t^  {"The  Invisible  Lodge,"  2  vols.),  turned 
the  scales  of  fortune,  and  now  Hdlowed  in  rapid  sueee.^- 
sion,  and  with  ilccidcd  success.  Ilmprrun  (4  vols..  17911, 
liioi/ruphiache    iicluatiffuntjcn   utitcr  drr   Urhirnnrhttlr  cinrr 

Ui-nin  ("  liiographicai  Uecrcalions  nnder  Ihc  Cranium  of 
a  Ciantess,"  179li),  LcUn  dt-a  Quiuttin  Fixliin  (179ro.  Ilia- 
men-,  I'ruvht-  nnd  Doruenatucke^  odtr  Ehmtnud,  Tod  mid 
I/ochzcit    drs    Aruicuatlroctttrn   SifltrnkUi   ("Flower.  Fruil, 

and  Thorn  Pieces,  or  Marriage,  Death,  and  Wedding  of 
Lawyer  SicbenkUa,"  -1  vols.,  1797),  Oir  Jafichrnito-  (17U7).' 
Dad  K'ampauer  Thai  (1797).  These  writings  mode  Jean 
Paul  the  literary  fashion  of  (lermany.  In  1791  he  gave 
up  his  position  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  began  a  life  of  vi-itJ 
to  the  different  literary  centres — Leipsic,  Weimar.  Drcs- 
den,  and  Perlin.  He  was  everywhere  well  reeeivfd.  and 
made  many  intiumte  friends,  among  whom,  however,  (loetho 
and  Schiller  were  not.  It  was  especially  llie  fair  si-x  which 
was  enthusiastic  for  him.  In  Iterlin  the  nio.-I  di^otinguifdted 
ladies  cent  their  footmen  when  he  had  his  pooille  trimmed 
in  order  to  get  a  luck  of  its  hair.  Many  of  thcni  full  in 
love  with  him.  some  proposed  to  him.  nnd  one  coiiunilttHl 
suicide  when  rejeeteil.  In  ISOI  he  married  in  Iterlin  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Caroline  Muver.  and  removed  fir«t 
lo  Meiningen,  then  to  Uayreuth.  The  king  of  HavariA 
gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  lOOU  florin)",  ond  Ihr  Cnl- 
versitv  of  HeideMierg  made  htm  n  doctor.  In  ISO.t  ho 
puljishol  his  '/'.f.f».  nnd  in  l>*OI  /*i>  Flr.jrljtthre  ("Wild 
Oats."  4  vols.),  which  two  romonoc*.  logrlher  with  his  flr^t 
phihtsophieal  attempt,  VortrfiHU  drr  .fl^tkrtik  C*  Inlroduc 
(ion  to  .K^theli'-s."  \\  v<d«..  |S06).  mny  bo  ron«idcrc«l  «»  in 
dieating  the  culminnlion  of  hi«  tnlrnl.  In  ISO"  he  wr-to 
another  philofiopbical  l>ook  on  cdumlion.  A^r.iitt  .-./  , 
t:rzifhnui*frhrf,M\i\  in  the  follnwing  vear*  hr  publi-hr  I  v 
great  nuutber  of  niditii-nl  and  natirical  pamjdilrls,  *k\ 
mon-*,  humoriMH  ckreohr*.  cle.  D.  in  lUrrrulh  Nov  H. 
1826.  His  eolleoted  work*  |  ncrlin.  lS2ft-:iSt  cfimpri^c  C  . 
volft.,  nnd  the  general  ehftrn<'li'r  of  thc«c  i*  ihm  of  n  c^d 
loctinn  of  "  grmf."  No  writer  ha«  made  sueh  britlinnl 
romarkfi,  and  no  t' ■■    ^-^ '■'  "■'  '•i'^"*       M"  "'•.    <-> 
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"gems."  And  this  is  the  reason  why  a  book  of  Jean  Paul's 
is  the  most  captivating  reading  for  the  fir.'^t  half  hour  and 
the  must  provokin<;l_v  tiresome  for  the  next.  It  has  been 
said  that  when  he  read  a  book  he  noted  down  on  small 
slips  of  paper  every  striking  faut  or  idea  he  met  with,  and 
that  when  ho  wrote  a  book  he  had  these  slij)s  arranged 
before  him  as  prompters  of  his  imagination.  The  miser- 
able style  in  which  his  books  are  written  proves  the  tale 
to  be  true.  But  beneath  this  utterly  inartistic  manner  of 
conijiosition  there  are  genuine  poetical  inspirations,  and 
although  these  inspirations  are  not  very  elevating,  as  they 
are  not  of  any  high  order,  they  are  very  charming  on  ac- 
count of  the  originality  and  peculiarity  of  their  character. 
Je;in  Paul  is  alternately  sentimental,  grotesi|ae.  and  gloomy. 
But  his  sentimentality  is  generally  airy  and  graceful,  like 
"woven  wind;"  his  grotesquencss  is  often  witty  and  sport- 
ful ;  and  his  gloom  sometimes  rises  into  true  pathos. 

Clemens  pETf:RSE?i. 
Rich  Square,  p.-v.,  Northampton  co.,  N".  C.     P.  3133. 
Rich  Valley,  tp.,  MeLeod  eo..  .Minn.     P.  527. 
Rich  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Smyth  co..  Va.     P.  3572. 
Rich  View,  i).-v.  and  tp..  Washington  co..  111.,  on  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  U.,  has  1  newspajjer.     P.  1080. 

Rich'ville,  p.-v..  De  Kalb  tp..  8t.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Borne  Wutertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 
Rich'wood,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  2S0. 
Richwood,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  722. 
Richwood,  tp.,  Calhoun  co..  111.     P.  1111. 
Richwood,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  111.     P.  1239. 
Richwood,  tp.,  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     P.  833. 
Richwood,  tp.,  Miller  co..  Mo.     P.  13G1. 
Richwood,  tp.,  Washington  co..  Mo.     P.  7G0. 
Richwood,  p.-v..  Union  co..  0.,  on  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western    R.  K..    100    miles    N.   W.  of   Cincinnati,  has   3 
churches,  a  public   library  and  reading-room.  2  banks,  1 
newspaper,  2   large   grain-elevators,  a   flax- mill,  1    steam 
chair-factory,  and  2  hotels.     Principal  business,  farming. 
P.  436.  J.  H.  Vai^ghan,  Ed.  "Gazette." 

Richwood,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P.  1378. 
Rich  Woods,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ark.     P.  261. 
Richwoods,  tp.,  Prairie  co..  Ark.     P.  280. 
Richwoods,  tp.,  Pulaski  co..  Ark.     P.  409. 
Ric'imer,  a  general  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  of 
barbarian  descent,  noted  as  much  for  his  cynical  unscru- 
pulousness  as  for  his  political  craft  and  military  talent ; 
ruled  the  AVestern  Roman  emjiire  for  about  twenty  years 
through  puppet  emperors,  whom  he  set  up  and  ]>ut  down 
entirely  at  will — first  Avitus,  whom  he  dethroned  in  456 
and  made  a  bishop;  next  Majorianus,  whom  ho  caused  to 
be  assassinated  in  461  ;  then  Vihius  Severus,  who  died  in 
465  ;  next  Anthemius,  who  was  murdered  in  472 ;  and  linal- 
ly  Olybrius,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  Ricimer  (472). 
Ricinus.     See  Castor  Oil. 

Rickarees',  Arickarees,  or  Rees,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  the  Pawnee  stock  living  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River,  separated  from  the  Pawnees  in  the  Piatte  Valley 
.toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  suffered  se- 
verely from  smallpox  1791  ;  were  further  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  wars  with  the  Dakota  tribes;  were  for  many  years 
hostile  to  the  whites ;  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  U.  S. 
troops  1823  ;  made  a  treaty  1825  :  were  driven  up  the  Platte 
Valley  1831;  returned  to  the  Missouri  some  years  later, 
and  united  with  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarecs,  with  whom 
they  located  at  Fort  Bcrthold  1862:  and  were  assigned  to 
a  vast  joint  reservation  in  X.  W.  Dakota  and  E.  Montana 
by  executive  order  of  Apr.  12,  1870.  No  Protestant  mis- 
sion or  school  has  yet  been  established  among  them,  but 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  recently  accepted  the  care  of  their  religious  edu- 
cation.    They  number  somewhat  less  than  lOUO. 

Rick'ets,  a  term  applied  to  a  distortion  of  the  bones, 
especially  those  of  the  extremities,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
diseased  condition  arising  from  mal-assimilation  of  the  in- 
gredients which  properly  form  the  bone-substance.  an<i  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  proper  supply  of  earthy 
materials.  It  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  occurring  as  a  rule 
in  infants  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  The 
predisposing  causes  are  the  intluence  of  an  impure  or  poi- 
sonous atmosphere,  improper  food  and  clothing,  and  poorly 
ventilated,  damp  apartments,  especi.ally  if  they  be  deprived 
of  sunlight.  The  symptoms  are  not  well  marked  ami  cha- 
racteristic in  the  early  stages;  they  develop  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  little  patient  seems  to  lose  his 
spirits,  and  his  general  health  fails;  indigestion  sets  in, 
and  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  colic. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  emaciation  taking  place  to  a 


marked  degree,  the  muscles  becoming  soft  and  flabby,  the 
face  sallow,  and  the  skin  dry.  and  there  is  scanty  and 
turbid  urine  ami  thin  ftetid  evacuations.  The  fontanelles 
nnd  sutures  remain  open  until  a  late  period,  and  there  is 
often  noticed  a  profuse  sweating  of  the  scalp,  ami  a  roiling 
of  the  head  upon  the  pillow  which  results  in  a  baldness  of 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  teeth  are  very  late  in  nmking 
their  ai)pearance,  and  decay  rajddly  after  doing  so.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  bones  grow  softer  and  softer,  and 
become  distorted  by  the  sujierincumbcnt  weight  and  mus- 
cular contraction.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  are  bent, 
shortened,  and  twisted,  and  the  ends  enlarged.  The  ribs 
become  flattened  by  atuinsjdicric  pressure,  and  drawn  in- 
ward by  the  crtntractiun  of  the  dia])hragm,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence wo  have  the  sternum  pushed  forward  in  front,  and 
the  deformity  known  as  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  As  a 
disease  of  the  bones,  rickets  is  never  dangerous.  It  is 
from  the  deformities  resulting,  and  their  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  lungs  and  other  viscera,  that  the  danger 
arises.  The  treatment  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
— fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  food,  bathing,  and  vod-livcv  oil. 
The  deformities  may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  use  of  splints.  In  after  life,  when  the  bones  have  be- 
come hardened,  a  wedge-shaped  (liece  may  be  taken  from 
the  convex  side  and  splints  applied. 

Edwahd  J.  Behmixgham.   Revised  by  Willard  Parker. 

Ricketts  (.James  B.),  b.  in  New  York  1S16  :  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  artillery 
July,  1839;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  on  frontier  iluty 
up  to  1S61  ;  commanded  a  battery  in  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria May  24,  as  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21.  ls61, 
from  which  date  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  at  Chantilly  commandeil  a 
division,  as  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  particijiated 
in  the  final  Richmond  campaign  in  command  of  a  division 
from  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  to  the  investment  of  Pe- 
tersburg; recalled  to  Washington  July,  1864.  to  aid  in  the 
defence  against  Early's  threatened  attack,  and  engaged  in 
the  subsequent  pursuit  of  Early's  army,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Monocacy,  Opequan.  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek  :  brevetted  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general 
for  gallantry.  In  Jan.,  1867,  was  retired  on  the  full  rank 
of  major-general. 

Ricks,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.     P.  414. 

Ricord'  (Philippe),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  of 
French  parentage  Dec.  10.  ISOO;  went  to  Paris  1820;  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  1826  :  was  surgeon-in-chief  of 
the  Hopit.al  du  Midi  at  Paris  ;  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
by  his  treatment  of  venereal  diseases;  obtained  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  1842.  and  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  emperor  Xapoleon  III.  Oct.,  1S69.  Author  of  nu- 
merous surgical  works  in  his  special  department. 

Ricot'ti  (Ercole),  b.  atVoghera  in  1816;  took  his  de- 
gree in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city  his 
chcf-d'wnvrey  Storia  delle  Ctftnpof/iiie  di  Ventura.  For  this 
he  was  honored  with  a  prize,  although  the  work  only  ap- 
peared completed  in  1843—14,  when  it  was  published  in 
Turin  in  4  vols.  This  was  followed  by  other  works — Covko 
di  Lezioni  sopra  la  Storia  d'ltnlin  dnl  Basso  Impero  ni 
Coniniii  (Turin,  1S48),  Breve  Storia  d^Europa  e  specinl- 
mente  d'ltnh'a  (2  vols.,  Turin.  1850-51),  Storia  dtf/a  Mo- 
iiarchia  Piemontese  (6  Vols..  Florence),  Delhi  Vitn  r  drf/li 
Scritti  di  Ccsare  Balho  (Florence),  Storia  dclla  Coslitn- 
zioue  Iiujlese  (Turin).  At  first  a  civil  engineer,  then  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  he  was  in  1846  appointed  professor 
of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Turin  ;  was  a  dep- 
uty of  the  Subalpine  Parliament  1848-5.> :  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  etc.,  and  is  senator  of  Italy.  A  recent 
work  of  his  is  Delia  Rirolnzione  Protentante. 

Rid'dell  {Johx  Leonard),  M.  D..  b.  at  Leyden,  Mass., 
Feb.  20.  1807  :  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at 
Troy.  N.  Y..  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College  in  1835,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  ;  sub- 
sequently held  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  from  1836 
to  1865.  Author  of  a  Flnra  of  the  Western  States  (1836) 
and  of  many  contributions  to  botany ;  discovered  the 
microscopical  characteristics  of  the  blood  and  black  vomit 
in  yellow  fever;  first  brought  to  notice  the  botanical  genus 
named  from  him  ItiddclUa  ;  was  melter  and  refiner  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  at  Xew  Orleans,  and  inventor  of  the  binocular 
microscope  and  magnifying  glass.  D.  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Oct.  7.  1867.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Riddle.     See  Enigma. 

Rid'dle  (Albert  Gallatin),  b.  at  Monson,  Mass.,  May 
28,  1816;  was  taken  in  infancy  to  Northern  Ohio;  edu- 
cated at  Painesville  Academy  and   at  Western    Reserve 
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Collc<,'e:  stiidied  law;  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  his 
county  184ll-4t!,  ami  a-ain  ISoJ-ali;  served  in 'the  Ohio 
le-islaturc  SW-50,  and  in  Consross  18(il-(l;i ;  was  for  some 
time  consu  at  Matanzas,  and  afterward  settled  as  a  law- 
yer at  «  ashington,  I).  C.  Author  of  AV,,*,,/,  „„d  Law- 
y-r,.  /l„rl.  Ji„/<,/,,,,   The  f'ortrni,.  and  .'l//.-,-  /?,„„,/. 

Riddle  ((iEoii.:Kl{EAnE).b.  at  Newcastle.  Del.,  in  I.^IT- 
graduated  at  Delaware  College ;  became  a  c.ntractor  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals ;  admitted  to  the 
jar  IS4.S;  member  of  Congress  IS.^l-.^,^;  commissioner  of 
Delaware  to  verify  Mason  and  Di.xon's  line  isiii-  U  S  Sen- 
ator Isn4-(u.     D.  at  Washington  Mar.  ;ill,  IS(!7. 

Riddle  (.Toskpii   EsMONni,  h.  in   England  about  18n4- 
educated  at  .st.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  :  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England   1832;  was  for  some  vcars  curate  of 
Harrow;  became  incumbent  of  a  church  at  Leckhampton 
near  Cheltenham.  IS40,  and  was  Hampton  lecturer   ls.i9' 
D.  at  Cheltenham   Aug.  27.  18.M).     Author  of  a  valuabFe 
Liitin- /;„,,/,„/,  Jli,t!,m.,ry(\s:iC),an  E,„/i:.l,-/.aihi  Di.Cm- 
arif  {I8:)S),  a  Muimnl  „f  Clir!alHin  A,ili;,ii!l!ct  (18.39),  A'„l- 
vr,d  H;«i„rij  iif  InfuUUlji  (Bampton  lectures,  1852).  and 
many  other  works,  theological  and  educati<inal ;  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  EiH-,i,l„i,„din  .1/.  (,■„/,„/,>„„„,  „„,i  published 
(with   Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold)   .1  (■..piuns  „ml  Ciiir,,/  L„tiu- 
Enrjhsh  Lexinni,  foiiiitled   on   the    German   aiirt    f.min  /Jir- 
twnanea  nf  Dr.  W.  Frcmnl  (1849),  and  Enr/li^h/.olin  I.cr- 
ic<ni   (1849),   based  on   that  of   Dr.   C.    E'.   (ieorgos;    also 
labored  with    licv.  .Ii.lin  T.  White  in  the  preparation  of 
another  Latin- En,,!:, I,  V!cl!nnnry.^s\n(i\^  appeared  in  18C2, 
and  upon  a  new  edition  of  I'assow's  (Iridic  LixUim. 
Ridenhouse,  v.,  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.     P.  636. 
Ridsc,  tp.,  Monro  co.,  Ala.     P.  1190. 
Riilse,  tp.,  Jackson  co..  111.     P.  1056. 
Ri(lse»  tp.,  Shelby  co..  III.     P.  1139. 
Hid^e,  tp..  Union  co.,  III.     P.  940. 
Ridge,  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     P.  1406. 
Ridge,  tp.,  Wyandot  Co.,  0.     P.  584. 
Ridge,  tji.,  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1426. 
Ridgc'biiry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1476. 
Ridge'licld,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Fairfield  co.,Conn.,  on  Ridge- 
fiel.l  Ijranch  of  Danljnry  and  Xorwalk  R.  R.      P.  1919. 
Ridgefield,  tp..  Huron  Co.,  0.     P.  2533. 
Ridge'lcy,  tp.,  Bullock  eo.,  Ala.     P.  2080. 
Ridgeley,  p.-v.,  Platte  eo..  Mo.     P.  121. 
Ridge'ly  (James  Lot),  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  Jan.  27, 
18(17:  educated   at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and   at 
Mount   St.  .Mary's  Crdlege,   Emmittsburg  ;     studied    law; 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar  June,  1S2S;  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Baltimore  18:i4-35;  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates 1838,  ami  of  the  constitutional  conventions  id'  IS49 
and  1864;  was   12  years   register  of  wills   for   Baltimore 
county,  several  years  president  of  the  board  of  eilucation, 
and  inaugurated  the  present  public  school  system   1848; 
was  apj.ointed  by  Pros.  Lincoln  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  has  been  since  1855  jiresident  of  the  .MuIiimI  Eire 
Insurance  Company  ;   was  initiated  intoO.lil  Ecdlowship  in 
1829  ;    became  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  .Maryland  in 
1830,  and  of  the  granil  lodge  of  the  V.  S.  IS31  ;  in' the  lat- 
ter was  elected  in  1830  grand  sire,  and  since  1N42  has  been 
gram!  corresponding  and  recording  secretary:  is  the  chief 
author  id"  the  various  rituals  now  in  use;   eilited  the  Coi-c- 
W'lii^  the  oDicial  magazine  of  the  order;  wrote  Oild  Fclloie- 
ship — Whiii  in  iff  and   iiuinerou-s  other  publications,  in- 
cluding 'J'lic  Olid  Fellow' »  Fucket  Uumpunion  (Philadelphia. 
185.'!).  TUEODOHK  A.  Ross. 

Ridge'villp,  tp.,  Mcintosh  co.,  Ga.     P.  413. 

Ridgeville,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp..  Ran.bdph  co.,  Ind., 
on  I'iii-burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  716. 

Itidgcvillc,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  764. 

ICidgi'villc,  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.     P.  1477. 

Hidgi'villc,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Monroe  co..  Win.     P.  829. 

Ridge'ivay,  p. -v..  Lincoln  tp.,  Winneshiek  co..  In., 
on  .Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  K. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Osago  co.,  Kan.     P.  II II. 
Uidgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  992.  | 
Ridgcwiiy,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Orleans  co..  N.  Y.,  on  Eric  I 

Canal  and  on  New  York  Central  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  118:  of 

tp.  5090. 

Ridgrway,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  \.  C,  on  Raleigh  and  | 

Oiislioi  K.  K..  has  1  newspaper. 

Ridgeuay,  p.-v..  Hale  tp..  Hardin  co.,  O.,  on  Clevc-  ' 
Ian  I  ruliiiubus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     P.  177. 

Ridgcway,  p.-v.,  Eairtield  co.,  S.  C,  on  Ckurlutto 
Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R. 

Ridgcwny,  p.-v.  ami  tp..  Henry  co..  Va.     P.  3171. 


Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  2489. 

Ridge'wood,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J 
on  Erie  R.  R.  .  =  . 

Ridg'way,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Elk  eo..  Pa.,  on  Phila- 
i   delphia  an.l  Kric  R.  R..  US  miles  from  Erie  and  about  120 
miles  Irom  \\  illiamsport.  has  4  churches,  2  banks.  2  news- 
papers  2  tanneries,  4   hotels,  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  and 
a  loundry  and  muehine-shop.    Principal  business,  luuibcr- 
.   ing  and  tanning.     P.  ,H00. 

Rid'ley,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  1142. 
Rid'ley  (Xi,  iioi.as).  D.   I).,  b.  at  Cnthank.  Xorthum- 
berlaml.  England,  about   1500;  educated  in  the  grammar 
schmd  at   Xewca--tle-upon-Tyne;  graduate.1  at   Pembroke 
Hall,   (ambridge,   1522:    obtained  a  fellowship  and    was 
ordaine.I  priest   1524;  stu.lied  theology  at  the  Sorbonno. 
Pans,  and  at  the  I'niversity  of  Louvain,  1527-29:  became 
on  his  return  to  Cambridge  undcrtreasurer  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  soon  afterward  senior  |iroctor  (1533)  and  public 
orator,  in  which  capacities  he  i.rotested  against  the  usur- 
pations of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   by  the  papacy,  pro- 
curing a  decree  of  the  university  to  the  same  effect :  was 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  1537, 
vicar  of  Heme.  Kent.  153s.  master  of  I'embrokc  Hall  and 
chaplain    to    the    king  1540;    wa.s    accused  of    heresy  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  (iardiner.  on  account  of  having 
preached   against   the  "Six   Articles,"   but  acquitted   by 
Cranmer  1541  ;    became  prebendary    of  Westminster  1545, 
bishop  of    Rochester   Aug.   14.   1547;  bore  an  impijrlant 
]iart  in  all  tho  ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.;     assisted   Cranmer  in  compiling   the   Liturgy 
(1548)  and  framing  the  forty-one  "  .\rticlc8  of  Religion  ;" 
induced  the   king  to  change  (ireyfriars  and  St.  Barlbol- 
omew's  priories  into  charitable  institutions  ;  converted  his 
own  house  of  Bridewell   into  a   workhouse  :    was  instru- 
mental in  founding  Christ's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bethlehem 
hospitals  ;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  deposed 
Bonner,  and  was  his  successor  as  bishop  of  London  .Apr., 
1550  ;  aided  in  the  deposition  of  tJardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
i  Chester:  visited  the  princess  Mary  at  llunsilon,  desiring 
to  gain  her  acquiescence  in  his  views  of  Church  reform, 
but  was   unsuccessful,    1552;  concurred  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Orey  as  queen,  and  was  induced  by  the 
duke  of  Xorthumbcrland  to  preach  a  sermon  at    Paul's 
Cross  in  defence  id' her  title  July  16.  1553:  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary  a  few  days  Inter  : 
was  taken  to  Oxford  Apr..  1554,  to  participate  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  court  theologians  on  the  Real  Presence:  wn» 
f irmally  tried  for  heresy  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer  by  a 
commission  naim-d  by  Cardinal   Pole,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  an  obstinate   heretic  Oct.  1.  1555,  and.  after  sev- 
eral eflorts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
with   Latimer  in   front  of  Baliol   College.  Oxforil.  Oct.   16, 
l.')55.       His  l,i/r    was   |iublished    by    his    descendant.    Dr. 
(rioueester  Ridley  (  1703),  and   his  ir..r<«.  chiefly  tracl«  in 
favor   of  the    Reformation,  -were   edited    by    Re\.    Henry 
Christmas  for  the  Parker  Society  (1841). 

Ridol'fi  (CosiMo),  .Mah«iis,  b.  in  Florence  in  1791; 
was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  became  particularly 
skilled  in  agricultural  and  physical  science,  lie  founded 
on  his  estate  of  .Melato  an  agricultural  institute  and  cre- 
ated a  model  farm  :  took  an  active  part  in  the  <llorii,ile 
A'jrariit  and  in  the  labors  of  the  .Vecademia  ile' tieorgofili. 
of  which  he  was  named  president.  The  grand  duke  Leo. 
polil  confided  to  him  the  eilucation  of  his  two  sons.  In 
1847  he  presided  over  the  ministry  which  bore  his  name, 
he  himself  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  interior:  was  after- 
ward sent  by  the  grand  duke  as  minister  pli  nipotentiary 
to  Paris.  London,  and  Brussels.  .Vflcr  the  flight  of  the 
grand  duke  ho  retired  from  public  affairs,  but  relumed  to 
political  life  again  in  1859  with  Baron  Ricnsoli.  He  wa« 
appointed  senator  of  the  kingdom  in  1861.     Ills  principal 

work    is  l.rzion!  Oriili  ili  .\ijrir,,lluri\    (2  VoliL  Svo  ;   2J  ej., 

Florence,  IS66).     D.  in  Florence  in  1864. 

Ri'dott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stephenson  CO.,  III.,  on  Chicago 
and  Xorth-nestern  R.  R.     P.  1915. 

Ric'driiel,  von  i  Kiiii:niii<'ii  Amirn),  Rarov,  b.  at 
Lauterbach.  Hesse.  .lune  3.  1738;  studied  at  Ibe  College 
of  Marburg;  was  an  otlicer  of  a  Hessian  regiment  in  the 
British  service  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  biillle  of  .Minden;  became  adjutant- 
gonoral  of  the  Brunswick  army  1707,  colonel  of  carbi- 
neers 1772.  and  major-genernl  1770.  in  which  capacity  be 
was  sent  to  America  in  eoiniuand  of  Ibe  oivision  of  loco 
Briinswickers  hired  to  tirent  Britain;  arrived  at  ytieb.-.- 
June  I  ;  spent  a  year  in  Canada  cxorcivinir  hi«  IroupH  in 
the  Indian  methods  of  warfarv:  juino«l  Hiireorno  in  his 
eampiii:;ii  against  .\lbnny  1777;  wa*  at   Ti         '  i 

llilbbardliin    July  0-7.  and    at    the    first    >> 
t..i';i-  -Til-   I'.i.   ahiM-1    a   rctrc.it    uflrr   itn 
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Oct.  7;  surrendered  with  Burgoyne  Oct.  17;  was  taken 
to  Albany  with  his  wile  and  children,  who  were  enter- 
tained with  great  courtesy  by  ticn.  Schuyler;  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1777  ;  transferred  to  Virginia 
1778;  was  exchanged  in  the  autumn  of  17S0;  was  placed 
bv  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command  of  Long  Island  ;  was 
transferred  to  Canada  Sc|it.,  1781;  returned  to^Gjjrmany 
Au"..  178:!;  became  lieutenant-general  Mar.,  1787;  com- 
manded the  Brunswick  contingent  in  Holland  (1788-9:!). 
and  became  commandant  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  1794. 
D.  at  Brunswick  Jan.  6,  ISOll.  His  Mmnoiis,  Lellura,  nnd 
Jniinirils  iluriiic/  hU  ReHidcnce  in  Amrrica.  edited  by  Max 
von  Eelking,  were  translated  by  William  L.  Stone,  and 
published  by  Joel  Munseli  (2  vols..  Albany.  18C8).— His 
wife,  FiiiEDiiiKE  Charlotte  Luise,  daughter  of  the  Prus- 
sian minister  Masson.  b.  in  Brandenburg  in  1746;  married 
about  176:i;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  29,  1808.  She  wrote  to  her 
mother  an  interesting  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  life  in 
Canada,  of  the  incidents  of  Burgoyne's  campaign,  and  of 
her  residence  as  a  prisoner  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  edited  by  her  son-in-law.  Count  Reuss.  Yoij- 
ar)e  de  MisKi'iin  en  Aiiieri'jne.  on  Irllrra  ,le  Madame  de 
Riedetel  (Berlin,  1799),  were  publislicd  in  an  incomplete 
English  version  at  New  York  in  1827,  and  in  a  complete 
translation  by  William  L.  Stone:  Letlera  nndjouinith,  etc. 
(Albany,  1867). 

Rie'gelsville,  p-v..  Durham  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Delaware  River. 

Rie'go  y  IVun'ez,  del  (Rafael),  b.  at  Oviedo.  Spain, 
Oct.  21,  1785;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  national  uprising 
against  the  French  invasion  of  1898;  taken  prisoner  and 
detained  in  France  1808-U;  visited  Germany  and  Eng- 
land ;  became  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  headed  the 
triumph.ant  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812,  which  was  commenced  by  a  single  battalion 
in  the  Isla  de  Leon  Jan.  1,  1820  ;  was  chosen  president  of 
the  new  Cortes  at  their  first  session,  Feb.,  182:! ;  was  taken 
prisoner  after  the  French  intervention  of  that  year,  which 
he  had  strenuously  opposed ;  conveyed  to  Madrid  Oct.  2  ; 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  and  executed  at  Madrid 
Nov.  7,  1823.  His  limbs  were  sent  to  different  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  his  head  was  kept  at  Las  Cabezas  (Isla 
de  Leon),  where  he  had  proclaimed  the  constitution. 
Under  subsequent  liberal  administrations  his  memory  has 
been  highly  honored,  and  the  so-calleil  //i/niii  nf  Ric<jo 
was  the  national  hymn  of  Spain  under  the  republic. 

Rien'zi,  p.-v.,  Alcorn  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and  Ohio 
R.  R. 

Rienzi,  di  (Cola),  b.  about  1312  ,at  Rome,  where  his 
father  was  a  tavern-keeper  and  his  mother  a  water-carrier, 
.although  he  himself  claimed  to  descend,   illegitimately, 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Luxemburg.     The  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  among  the  peasants  of  Anagni, 
but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  began  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  office  of  a  notary  by  studying  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric and  reading  the  old  Latin  poets  .and  historians.     He 
was  by  n.ature  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  highly 
developed  his  natural  power  of  speech,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  filled  his  imagination  with  a  dazzling  vision — that 
of  the  greatness  of  Rome.    The  state  of  the  city  was  miser- 
able.   The  pope  resided  at  .\vignon,  and  with  him  the  last 
means  of  order  and  justice  were  lost.     The  noble  families 
had  their  fortified  castles  in  the  streets,  and  feuds  among 
the  lords  and  violence  and  cruelties  against  the  people 
were  the  general  features  of  life  in  Rome,     One  of  the 
nobles  assassinated  Rienzi's  brother,  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  murderer  to  punishment  gave  his  visions 
at  once  a  practical  hearing ;  from  a  dreamer  he  became  a 
reformer.     In  1343  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation which  was  sent  to  Avignon  to  congratulate   Pope 
Clement  VI.  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  and  to 
urge  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  protect  the  people  .against 
the  oppression   of    the  nobles.      Rienzi    is    said  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  pope,  and  he  received 
many  favors  from  him  ;  but  as  he  failed  to  induce  him  to 
take  any  action,  ho  returned  to  Rome  in  1344  and  began 
the  work  of  reform  himself,  well  knowing   that  he  could 
not   carry   it   through    without   a    revolution.       On    May 
20,  1347,  the  revolution  was  accomplished.     It   was  pre- 
ceded by  no  conspiracy  :  it  was  accompanied  by  no  vio- 
lence; it  looked  more  like  a  pageant.     From  the  church 
of   St.   Angclo,   Rienzi   and  his  twenty-five  confederates 
issued  forth  in  grand  attire,  and,    accompanied    by    the 
bishop  of  Orvieto,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  capitol,  when  Rienzi  read  to  the  assembled  people  the 
constitution  which  purposed  to  usher  in  the  new  era — il 
buono  stain.     The  constitution  was  .accepted  with  enthu- 
siasm, and   Rienzi   was   invested  with  dictatorial  power 
under  the  title  of  "tribune  of  liberty,  peace,  and  justice." 


The  nobles,  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  public  ha- 
rangues, because  they  considered  him  mad,  were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and  were  compelletl  to  surrender  their 
strongholds  and  take  oaths  to  support  the  constitution  :  and 
in  a  very  short  time  such  a  change  took  place  in  Rome 
and  in  the  dominions  belonging  to  her  that  not  only  other 
Italian  cities,  but  foreign  monarchs,  sent  deputations  and 
embassies  to  congratulate  the  tribune.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  Rienzi,  although  he  had  become  a  reformer, 
he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  dreamer.  He  had  restored  order 
and  peace  to  Rome ;  he  next  attempted  to  restore  her  old 
supremacy  over  the  world,  and  summoned  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia and  Karl  of  Bohemia,  who  contended  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  to  repair  before  him.  The  attempt  failed 
utterly.  The  foreign  princes  were  disgusted  and  ofi'euded 
at  his  arrogance.  The  Roman  populace  grew  tireil  of  his 
magnificent  processions  and  of  his  taxes.  And  in  such  a 
moment  of  general  distemper  the  nobles  attacked  him  and 
compelled  him  to  flee  in  disguise  from  the  city  Dec.  15, 
1347,  seven  months  after  his  accession  to  power.  Once 
more  he  returned  to  Rome.  After  living  concealed  among 
the  Franciscan  monks  in  Southern  Italy  for  two  years,  ho 
went  to  Prague,  to  the  emperor  Karl  IV.  A  monk  had 
prophesied  that  he  shouhl  deliver  Rome  and  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  era  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  Rienzi  believed  in  the 
prophecy,  but  the  emperor  did  not.  He  sent  him  to  Avi- 
gnon, and  the  pope  kept  him  in  prison.  Innocent  VI., 
however,  the  successor  of  Clement  IV.,  thought  that 
Rienzi  could  still  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  means  of 
restoring  peace  and  order  in  Rome,  where,  during  the 
rule  of  the  nobles,  things  were  worse  than  ever.  He  sent 
him  with  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  Rome  in  the  quality  of  a 
senator,  and  in  Aug.,  13J4,  Rienzi  made  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  He  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. But  very  soon  it  became  app.arent  that  the  man's 
character  had  changed  sorely  under  his  misfortunes.  His 
fantastic  arrogance  was  the  same,  but  now  it  was  accom- 
panied by  caprice,  suspicion,  and  cruelty.  The  nobles 
never  acknowledged  his  government,  and  he  had  to  be- 
siege them  in  their  castles;  and  the  populace  became  so 
infuriated  by  his  arbitrary  measures  that  a  wild  crowd 
surrounded  him  on  the  stairs  of  the  capitol  and  killed 
him,  Oct.  8,  1354.  Clemens  Petehsen. 

Rie'sengebirge  ("Giant  Mountains"),  a  mountain- 
range  which  for  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  forms  the 
boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia,  is  con- 
gruous to  the  Erzgebirge  in  the  W.,  and  is  continued  east- 
ward by  the  Sudeten.  The  highest  peak  is  Schneekoppe, 
5253  feet. 

Rie'si,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta.  about 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Terranuova,  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
I  most  healthy  districts  of  the  isl.and.  Besides  grain,  oil, 
fruits,  nuts,  "etc.,  valuable  minerals  abound  here.  There  is 
an  active  trade  in  agricultural  products,  ami  the  chemical 
manufactures  of  Riesi  are  much  esteemed.  The  inhab- 
itants enjoy  an  enviable  reputation,  according  to  the 
Sicilian  standard,  for  industry,  honesty,  and  intelligence. 
P.  in  1874,  11,600. 

Kie'ti  [anc.  Reatel,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia, 
on  the  Velino,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome.  A  large  part 
of  the  adjoining  plain  was  once  a  lake,  the  draining  of 
which  was  begun  nearly  300  years  before  our  era,  and  only 
fully  completed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  walls  which 
still  surround  the  town,  now  divided  into  the  old  and  the 
new  city,  were  reconstructed  on  earlier  foundations  in  1250. 
The  streets  and  squares  are  not  inconvenient,  and  of  the 
15  churches,  some  are  very  old,  and  not  so  entirely  re- 
modelled as  to  destroy  their  interest.  The  cathedral  and 
Santa  Scolastiea  are  particularly  noteworthy.  The  oom- 
mun.al  buildings  and  private  palaces  are  very  respectable. 
Fifteen  monastic  edifices  became  public  property  on  the 
recent  pnrtial  suppression  of  convents  in  Italy.  Rieti  is 
enumerated  by  Roman  writers  as  among  the  first  of  the 
Sabine  cities,  and  after  its  submission  to  Rome  it  continued 
to  prosper  even  through  the  barbarian  invasions,  which  it 
had  the  rare  fortune  to  escape,  coming  at  last  peaceably 
under  the  Lombard  rule.  In  the  ninth  century,  however, 
it  suffered  greatly  from  the  Saracens,  and  from  this  time 
calamity  after  eaiamity  succeeded — sieges,  sacks,  fires,  and 
plagues.  Nevertheless,  it  managed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
preserve  its  independence,  even  against  the  arms  of  the 


preserv 


popes,  until  1500,  when  it  lost  its  autonomy  and  became  a 
portion  of  the  papal  territory.     In   1785  it  was    greatly 

j  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1799  it  endured  the 
horrors  of  fourteen  days'  sack  at  the  hands  of  the  troops 

I  of  the  Santa  Fede.  The  first  bishop  of  Rieti  is  said  to  have 
been  Prosdocimus.  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter.  Some  traces  of 
the  magnificent  Roman  villas  mentioned  by  Varro  as  in 

i  this  neighborhood  may  still  be  seen.     The  fruits  and  other 
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agricultural  products  of  this  plain  are  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  and  it  tnrnishes  seed  on  a  large  scale  for  other 

part3  of  Italy.     P.  U,:,UU. 

Riet'schel  (Ernst  FuEEDUirn  Arcrsr),  b.  at  Pulsnitz, 
Saxony,  Dec.  5,  1801;  studied  sit  the  Academy  of  Art  in 
Dresilen,  under  Kauch  in  Berlin,  and  in  Italy;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  Dresden  in  1S32,  and  d.  there  Feb.  21, 
18(51.  His  principal  works  are — Man/  iceepiiif/  over  the 
Body  of  Chrht,  a  group  in  natural  size,  in  Potsdam  ;  the 
statue  of  Thaer  in  Loipsic  ;  of  hessing  in  Brunswick;  the 
Goethe-Schiller  group  in  Weimar;  tlic  Luther  monument 
in  Worms  :  the  busts  of  Luther  and  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony 
for  the  Valhalla. 

Ri'fle,  a  firearm  (large  and  small)  having  the  barrel 
grooved  to  give  a  rotatory  movement  to  the  jirojectilc.  (Suo 
Cannon  and  Small-Arms.)  P.  V.  Hagnkk. 

Ri'fliug  of  Ordinance.  Rifling  is  thedevice  by  which 
a  cannon  is  made  to  give  its  projectile  a  movement  of  ro- 
tation about  an  axis  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  rotation  that  the  elongated 
projectile  moves  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  and 
hence  is  far  less  resisted  by  the  atmosphere  than  a  sjiher- 
ical  shot  of  equal  weight.  The  riding  is,  in  faet.  making 
the  gun  a  nut  or  female  screw,  while  the  projectile  has  upon 
it,  or  is  made  by  force  of  the  explosion  to  take,  projections 
which  cause  it  to  turn  in  the  gun  according  to  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  cut  therein. 

Mechanically,  the  rifling  of  a  gun  consists  in  cutting 
grooves  in  the  bore,  and  is  generally  eflected  by  a  tool 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bar  and  forced  down  the  bore. 
By  giving  to  the  gun  or  to  the  bar  a  movement  of  rotation 
the  groove  cut  by  the  tool  will  take  a  screw-like  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  rotation,  or  what  is  termed  the 
"twist"  of  the  rifling.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  out 
any  particular  method  of  effeL-ting  the  rifling;  any  desired 
peculiarity  can  be  readily  obtained.  Uifling  of  cannon 
may  be  divided,  Hrst,  into  rifling  for  muzzle-loading  guns; 
and,  second,  rifling  for  breech-loading  guns. 

The  rifling  for  muzzle  loaders  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  grooves,  usually  varied  according  to  the  csilibre.  In 
the  case  of  **  studded"  projectiles  the  grooves  must  admit 
the  studs  to  go  down  freely  in  the  gun  ;  and  if  more  than 
one  row  of  studs  is  jdaccd  on  the  shot,  the  non-bearing 
side  of  the  studs  in  ttie  front  row  must  be  partially  re- 
moved in  ease  of  the  increasing  twist  which  is  now  n?ed 
in  the  heavy  AV'ooIwich  gun  of  England.  The  ex]>anding 
projectiles  adojded  in  the  U.  S.  service  are  loaded  without 
regard  to  the  grooves,  and  only  take  the  impression  of 
them  from  the  force  of  the  powder  at  the  time  of  firing. 
The  yielding  qualities  of  the  expanding  material  permit 
its  accommodating  itself  to  the  increasing  twist  if  used  in 
the  gun.  In  each  gun  the  grooves  are  of  equal  width  and 
depth.  The  "  lands"  or  portions  between  two  grooves  are 
consequently  ocjual.  For  expanding  projectiles  the  grooves 
should  be  of  an  unequal  number,  .so  that  a  land  should  al- 
ways bo  opposite  a  groove.  In  regard  tD  the  number  of 
grooves  for  muzzle-loading  guns,  the  Woolwich  practice  is 
from  tliree  to  nine,  increasing  with  the  calibre.  The  Sl- 
ton  gun  is  stated  to  have  eleven  grooves,  each  l.a  in<-hes 
wiile  and  .'1  inch  ileop.  The  rifling  of  the  Parrott  guns  is 
maile  on  the  following  plan  :  The  circumference  of  the  b :»ro 
is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  equal  parts,  each  aa  near 
an  inch  as  practicable;  one  is  made  a  groove,  and  the  ad- 
jacent one  a  land  :  each  groove  is  .1  inch  ileep.  The  twist 
is  increasing  from  0  at  the  seal  of  the  shot  to  a  final  twist 
at  the  muzzle,  as  given  botow : 


liijlimj 

o/  Parrott  Qnna 

Size  of  gtio. 

Diameter 

of 

bora, 

locboa. 

Number 

of 
grooves. 

Number 

of 
Uods. 

Depth 
of 

(rrnovc*. 
locbn. 

width  of 
groove,  mod 

l.tid*  1q 
p.n.  of  clr. 
cumfereooe. 

3-inch 

3.00 
3.67 
4.2 
S.S 
6.4 
8.00 
10.00 

3 

S 
6 
7 
9 
11 
15 

3 

a 
a 

7 
9 
11 
15 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

n.i 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

1 

20- pounder 

30        "        

(iO  •' 
100  " 
200  " 
300        "        

In  rc<;ar(l  to  tho  twist,  it  may  bo  ns?umo<l  that  it  mu..t  bo 
Rrcator  in  proportion  to  tlio  length  of  tlio  projectile,  but 
opinions  a.s  to  tlio  tlejirco  of  twint  arc  not  proci.so.  Tbe 
oonvortcil  S-incli  rifle  lately  subjected  to  a  very  .succossful 
trial  in  our  service  liii^  a  tHi.it  of  1  turn  in  10  feet,  and 
uniform.  Tho  heavy  NVunlwicli  ^uns  have  been  rifled  as 
follows  : 
7-inch  Kun,  uniform  twisl.  1  turn  In  :i.'i  c»liliro.<. 

8  "  lucrtasini;  (P  lo  1  turn  in  40        " 

9  "  "         a      1        "      4.'« 

10        ■■  "       from  1  turn  in  100  to  1  turn  In  40  calibre*. 


12-inch  gun,  increulDg  from  1  turn  in  100  to  1  turn  in  50  calibres. 
3.>-tou  Run,  "  "     0  to  I  turn  in  40  ealihres. 

81  "  "        said  to  be  from  0  to  1  turn  in  35  calibres. 

Tho  increasing  twist  is  supposed  to  bo  attended  with  cer- 
tain advantay:es,  which  are — that  the  projectile  is  not  coin- 
jjclicd  to  turn  at  the  moment  of  starting  from  its  place,  but 
takes  up  its  rotation  i;radually  in  its  pa.ssaj;e  through  the 
bore,  and  thus  the  strain  upon  the  gun  near  the  seat  of  the 
charge  is  iliminishel:  also,  that  expanding  projectiles, 
which  must  take  the  grooves,  if  at  all,  at  tbe  first  move- 
ment of  the  shot,  will  do  it  more  readily  when  the  rifling 
is  without  twist  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bore.  It  is  also 
probable  lliat  tbe  increasing  twist  is  favorable  to  the  com- 
munication of  a  rapid  rotation  to  the  projectile. 

There  arc  also  peculiar  modes  of  rifling,  some  of  wliich 
have  been  found  practicable,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  will  supersede  the  more  familiar  plans  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  Among  these  peculiarities  arc 
tho  \Vhitwi)rth  guns,  which  Iiave  bores  hexagonal  in  sec- 
tion, but  so  turned  round  as  to  give  tho  desired  twist  to 
the  bore  itself.  Tho  shot,  being  so  formed  as  to  conform 
to  the  boro  with  a  slight  windage,  is  of  course  projected 
from  the  gun  with  the  desired  rotation.  The  Lancaster 
gun  was  constructed  at  first  in  a  way  soiuewliat  similar  to 
the  Wliitworth.  The  bore  was  oval  in  cross-stK'tion,  but 
the  longer  axis  of  the  oval  changes  in  position  so  us  to 
give  a  twist  to  the  bore,  by  which  the  projectile  acquires 
its  rotation.  Rifling  by  means  of  ridges  left  in  tbe  bore 
running  through  its  length,  but  with  a  twist,  has  also  been 
tried.  In  tliis  case  tbe  projectile  has  grooves  to  suit  tho 
ridges  left  in  the  gun,  and  on  being  fired  takes  up  tho  ro- 
tation due  to  tbe  guiding  ridges. 

/ii/h'itff  ft/  Itrecrh-lundinij  Cnitnn». — In  tins  case  tho 
grooves  extend  from  the  muzzle  to  the  chamber  wbidi 
receives  tho  projectile.  This  chamber  is  made  by  remov- 
ing the  grooves,  and  tbe  projectile,  thus  filling  the  cliam- 
bcr,  is  actually  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  is  foix'cd 
through  it  on  firing,  and  so  made  to  take  the  grooves. 
The  grooves  of  breech-loading  guns  are  usually  quite 
numerous,  and  made  to  narrow  slightly  in  tvidth  toward 
tho  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  SutclifTc  breech  loading 
0-inch  gun,  for  example,  has  32  grooves  ami  ^^'Z  lands. 
Kacli  groove  is  .Oil  inch  dccit,  and  is  ma<Ie  to  narrow  0.1 
iu'di  frrtm  the  chamber  to  tlie  muzzle  of  tbe  gun.  The 
twist  is  uniform — 1  turn  in  45  feet.  R.  I'.  I'Aiinorr. 

Iti'ga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  next  to  St.  Petersburg 
ancl  Odessa  the  most  important  p*»rt  of  Russia,  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Diina.  about  S  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  (!ulf  of  Riga,  wliere  is  situated  the  fort  of  Diiuainiinde, 
erected  for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  harbor.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  have  been  razed  and  tho  walls  converted  into 
promenades  which  surround  the  oUI  city,  separating  it 
from  its  three  suburbs — those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Mictan.  .Vinong  the  public  buildings  the  most  notable 
are  St.  Peter's  church,  built  in  MOO,  with  a  tower  47"  feel 
high:  tho  palace  of  the  governor-general,  built  IVJl-liKp 
by  Walter  von  Plettenberg:  the  city  hall,  the  new  ex- 
change, etc.  The  city  has  s  polytechnic  institute,  a  sthool 
of  navigation,  several  other  schools  for  S|iccial  purposes, 
au'l  numertuis  charitable  institutions.  It  contains  about 
lull  manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  iron  goods. 
and  its  shipbuilding  industry  is  very  flourishing;  it  owns 
over  Ifltl  vessels,  of  which  one  fourth  arc  steamers.  Itiit  it 
derives  its  greatest  importance  frimi  its  coiniucrce:  .'1177 
ves.scls  entered  the  harbor  in  I.'<7.'!,  and  .1IS1  cleared  it. 
Tho  value  of  the  imports,  comprising  coal,  salt.  iron,  ami 
colonial  produce,  amounted  to  10,61 1,C60  rubles:  that  of 
tho  exports,  consisting  of  flax,  hemi>.  timber,  and  grain, 
to  2n,l.'i:t.4.'.:l  rubles.  The  city  was  l^ounded  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  thirleentll  century,  and  belonged  to  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  Its  prosperity  began  when  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  llanscatic  League  under  tho  pro- 
tectorate of  Poland.  It  was  conquoreil  by  tho  Swcles  in 
1621,  and  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1710.  P.  I02,IH:1. 
of  which  47.000  are  (iermans,  2i,0U0  RuMiana ;  lh«  rest 
Letts,  ,Jews.  etc. 

Riga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Slichigan  .'Southern  R.  R.     P.  lil«. 

Riga,  p.  V.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  217 L 

Riga,  (itilf  at,  an  inlet  of  Ibo  llaltic.  100  milen  long, 
SO  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by  tho  Itus.ian  ({ovcrnmcnU 
of  t'urland.  Livonia,  and  tNlbonia.  It  receives  the  I>un.i. 
Ocsel  i-  a  large  i<land  at  it."  enlranee. 

RiciiiiK'   «lc-    «;rnouill>'   (Cimii  i'»i.  Anwinii,   b. 

j.r.  12.  |M'7.  at  Ito-hrfiirt,  Lower  t'harrnle.  France ,  ■  li 
,..ted  at  Ihe  Polvlrehnie  ."v-hool,  and  cnlerrd  the  nav>   ' 
captain  of  a  corvette  K4I.  and  in  cmnmntiil  of  L«  \ 
cu«e  when  she  was  lost  in  Ihe  Chill  1 
was  vindicated:  in  |s|s  enplnin  .1 

IS.il.   -v-  I    '    '•■   '•"     1    f'Oi'  :•     »!>'  ■ 
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tfifhment  of  marines.  Commanded  a  squadron  which  bom- 
barded and  occupied  Canton,  China  (IJ^ST),  in  conjunction 
with  an  En>^lish  naval  force;  promoted  vice-admiral  18[)8 
and  admiral  1^04;  senator  1H60,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
niitintainin;;  tiie  tciiiponil  power  of  the  pope;  succeed- 
ed M.  Ch:isst'Ioiip-ii:uib:it  ns  minister  of  marine  ISO?, 
and  remained  on  the  formati<»n  of  a  new  cabinet  1S70. 
In  18(»  1  ho  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
D.  at  Paris  1S74. 

Rig'don  (Sidney),  b. in  St.  Clair  tp..  Allegheny  co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  lit,  17'JM;  received  a  fair  English  education,  and  was 
working  as  a  printer  at  Pittsburg  when  about  1S12  a  man- 
uscript was  oflered  for  publication  by  an  eccentric  preacher 
named  Solouum  Spaulding.  It  was  entitled  The  Moniium'pt 
Found,  or  T/ie  Uooh  of  Mormon,  and  pleased  Kigdon  so  much 
that  he  made  a  copy  before  it  was  returned  to  Spaulding, 
wlio  died  soon  after.  About  1H17,  Rigdon  became  a  preach- 
er ;  and  though  at  first  professing  orthodoxy,  soon  began 
to  propagate  singular  doctrines  connected  with  the  *' man- 
uscript "  in  question.  In  1821)  he  became  acquainted  with 
Joseph  Smith,  and  with  him  devised  the  publication  of  the 
Ti'mh  of  Mormon  as  the  basis  of  a  new  sect,  lie  accom]ia- 
nied  Smith  to  Kirthind,  O.,  to  Missouri,  and  to  Nauvoo, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Church  :  was  <me 
of  the  originators  of  the  "new  revelation"  permitting  po- 
lygamy ;  was  twice  tarred  and  feathered,  several  times 
imprisoned,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  succession  to  the 
leadership  on  the  ileath  of  Smith.  On  the  election  of 
lirigham  Young.  Rigdon  refused  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority, "was  excommunicated,  returned  to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  lived  in  obscurity.  D.at  Friendshij>,  N.  Y.,  July  \\,  1870. 

Riggs  (Adam),  b.  in  Tennessee  June  6, 1S16  ;  joined  the 
Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  I8:i9 ;  filled  important  stations,  and  several  times  repre- 
sented the  conference  in  the  highest  court  of  the  Church. 
I>.  in  Tennessee  Oct.  29,  1871.  T.  0.  SuMSrERS. 

Itig^s  (Er-iAs),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Providence, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  II),  1810;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829, 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  18)32,  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  work  abroad.  lie  was  in  Athens,  Greece,  1832-3-i, 
in  Argos  1334—38.  in  Smyrna  1838-53,  and  since  1853  has 
been  in  Constantinople,  except  in  1857-58,  when  he  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  while  he  superintended  the 
electrotyping  of  his  own  Armenian  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble. He  has  also  translated  the  Bible  into  Bulgarian,  and 
is  now  (187*))  engaged,  )vith  others,  in  revising  the  trans- 
lation into  Turkish.  Most  of  his  work  has  been  done  in 
the  modern  Greek,  Armenian.  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages, but  he  is  acquainted  with  upward  of  twenty  more. 
He  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1853,  and  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1871.  He  has 
published — .1  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Langunffe  (1832;  2d 
ed.  1858),  /iricf  Urnmmar  of  the  Modern  Armenian  Lan- 
gnaije  (1847),  Vocabulary  of  Words  med  in  Modern  Arme- 
ni'tn,  but  not  found  in  the  Ancient  Armenian  Lexicons  (1847), 
Notes  on  the  (Jrauiuiar  of  the  Buhjarimi  Language  (1847), 
Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Languaf/e  n»  writ- 
ten in  the  Armenian  Charaeter  (1856),  Suggested  Emenda- 
tions of  the  Authorised  English   Version  (1873). 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Riggs  (Stephen  R.),  D.  D.,  many  years  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  Dakota  Indians;  author  of 
several  elementary  books  for  his  Indian  pupils,  and  of  a 

Grammar  and  Dietitmary  of  the  Dakota  Lant/uftr/c  (1852). 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  American  philulugy  ever  made.  Aided  by  Dr.  William- 
son, he  has  given  the  Dakotas  a  translation  of  almost  the 
entire  Bible.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Beloit 
College  in  1873. 

Rights  in  law.  See  Rights,  by  Pues.  T.  D.  Woolsey, 
S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Rights  [Ang.-Sax.  riht].  In  law  and  political  science 
this  word  denotes  powers  of  free  action  rightfully,  or  by 
right  reason,  belonging  to  an  individual,  with  which,  there- 
fore, others  are  bound  not  to  interfere.  The  word  presup- 
poses that  there  is  something  ohjeetirdij  right  and  object- 
ively wrong  in  feeling,  purpose,  or  act;  and  this  we  here 
assume.  Rights  may  be  said  to  be  such  suhjectivelt/ — that 
is,  an  individual  is  the  subject  of  rights  ;  he  is  one  to  whom 
powers  of  action  belong.  And  these  powers  of  action  be- 
long to  him  as  being  necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
n;ituic,  for  fulfilling  the  ends  which  are  pointed  at  by  his 
biidily,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  by  his  position,  needs, 
and  relations  in  a  community  or  world  of  like  beings. 
Thus,  the  general  nature  and  destination  of  man  in  the 
world  is  the  foundation  of  rights.  And  yet  we  deny  the 
full  exercise  of  rights  to  immature  children,  because" they 
are  as  yet  undeveloped  human  beings;  and  for  this  reason, 


in  order  to  protect  them  against  fraud  and  childish  folly, 
if  they  have  property  bequeathed  to  them,  law  prevents 
them  from  having  the  control  of  it,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  their  use  when  they  can  use  it  in  the  exercise  of 
manly  reason.  Law  also,  for  the  time  or  altogether,  takes 
away,  as  a  mode  of  inflicting  punishment,  one  or  more  of 
a  man's  rights — his  liberty,  or  property,  or  even  his  life. 
The  grounds  for  such  limitations  ur  deprivations  of  rights 
cannot  here  be  unfolded  ;  we  only  remark  in  this  place 
that  for  the  security  of  moral  order  certain  wrongdoers 
must  suffer  evil ;  that  this  is  felt  by  men  of  ordinary  moral 
sensibilities  to  be  deserved ;  and  that  there  is  no  punish- 
ment possible,  unless  in  the  act  former  rights  are  taken 
away. 

So  intimately  are  rights  connected  with  the  destination 
and  needs  uf  human  beings  on  earth  that  they  would  be 
changed  or  ecar^e  witli  an  alteration  of  6\u'  nature.  Thus, 
suppose  men  grew  up  out  of  the  ground  without  the  inter- 
vention of  others,  full-grown  and  mature  in  their  powers: 
there  would  then  be  no  family  rights.  Or  suppose  the 
earth  so  contrived  as  to  supply  them  with  all  the  food  and 
shelter  they  needed,  and  that  the  seasons  were  such  that 
no  clothing  were  wanted :  in  this  case  all  labor,  property, 
protection  of  property,  contract,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
association,  would  disappear.  Thus,  rights  would  be  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  what  they  now  are. 

The  use  and  the  end  of  the  conception  of  rights  point 
toward  society.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  men  may  develop 
their  nature  and  exercise  the  powers  pointed  out  by  their 
nature  and  destination,  that  they  are  driven  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  their  own,  so 
that  they  may  not  in  society  invade  each  other.  Social 
instincts  thus,  and  obligation,  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
rights,  are  the  two  poles  of  human  life  in  communities. 
The  one  draws  men  into  fellowship,  the  other  secures  and 
preserves  that  fellowship  against  force.  The  desires  of 
property  nnd  of  other  things,  if  not  balanced  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  thing  coveted  belonged  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual— or,  in  other  words,  by  the  moral  feeling  or  obliga- 
tion— would  be  the  scourges  of  society,  and  in  fact  would 
render  its  existence,  at  least  the  existence  of  industrial 
communities  or  of  anything  above  barbarism,  impossible. 
Obligation,  then,  is  the  moral  element  in  the  theory  of 
rights.  Rights  themselves,  or  free  powers  of  acting  in 
certain  ways,  involve  nothing  but  power  and  desire  ;  but 
men  recognize  the  fact  that  others  like  them  have  the  same 
power  and  desire:  and  thus  a  common,  equal  rule  is  ac- 
knowledged for  all  beings  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture. Here  we  advance  to  the  observation  that  rights  are 
equal  and  obligations  reciprocal.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  have  rights,  and  my  fellow-man  not  be  admitted 
to  have  theui.  And,  as  before  said,  obligations  are  correl- 
ative. Thus,  every  man,  being  a  subject  of  rights,  has 
cords  running  from  liim  to  every  other  member  of  his  so- 
ciety, to  every  fellow-man. 

But  rights  and  correlative  obligations,  after  all,  are  but 
the  underpinning  of  the  social  fabric.  They  deal  sim])ly 
with  acts  and  with  intention  an  embodied  in  acts.  When  a 
man  labors  in  order  to  acquire  jiroperty,  they  do  not  ask 
him  whether  be  is  covetous  or  benevolent:  and  when  he 
spends  property,  they  do  not  ask  him  whether  it  was  best 
for  him  so  to  use  his  property.  He  may  get  the  best  in  a 
bargain,  but  he  is  not  obligated — however  right  and  proper 
for  him  it  may  be — to  see  to  it  that  the  other  party  should 
have  an  equal  benefit.  He  may  marry  for  love  or  for  monc}', 
but  the  marriage  is  lawful  in  either  case.  Thus,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  province  of  morals  (which  per- 
tains chiefiy  to  the  conscience,  and  only  in  a  subordinate 
.■^ense  to  social  order  and  law)  and  that  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations. The  princi[>al  discriminations  between  the  two 
are  the  following :  (1)  The  moral  comprehends  the  other, 
which  we  shall  call,  with  the  Germans  and  some  English 
writers,  as  Lieber,  Wheweli,  Wildman.  the  Jural.  Granting 
that  an-  individual  has  rights,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
fact  of  his  freedom  to  act  in  one  way  discharges  him  from 
the  duty  of  acting  in  another.  Duty  is  universal,  absolute, 
all-eomprehensive.  I  have  a  right  to  acquire  property,  but 
it  may  be  wrong  for  mo  to  do  so  ;  I  may  have  duties  which 
prevent  it — for  instance,  the  duty  of  watching  by  the  side 
trf  a  sick  parent.  But  no  one  save  hiiu  who  has  the  right 
determines  in  the  particular  case  how  he  shall  act.  The 
duty  goes  with  him,  and  the  sin,  but  others  have  no  right 
to  keep  him  from  the  sin.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  some  sins  in  act,  when  they  seriously  harm  soci- 
ety or  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  obligations,  may  sometimes 
be  noticed  by  organi/.ed  society — that  is,  by  the  state.  (2) 
Rights  and  obligations  pe;7a/ji  only  to  the  act;  the  depart- 
ment of  morals  has  to  do  as  much  with  the  disposition,  the 
state  of  the  will,  the  feelings,  as  with  the  act.  It  is  true 
that  an  important  discrimination  is  made  in  law  between 
mere  injury  and  intended  wrong — between  injury  caused 
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by  ru//m  lei!t  or  lulu  and  that  cnuscil  by  malice  prepense. 
But  this  applies  to  criminal  law.  ami  the  obligation  to  re- 
pair an  injury  may  exist  where  there  is  neither  malice  nor 
nesligenee.  as  when  a  scareii  horse  overturns  another  man's 
wajon  loaded  with  crockery.  (:!)  Uights  niav  be  iniiicd 
by  the  subject  of  them,  lie  is  free  to  say.  for  instance, 
whether  money  ilue  on  contract  shall  be  collected  or  a  debt 
be  forgiven.  If  it  were  not  so.  the  performance  of  manv 
huuiane  or  benevolent  act,s  would  be  impossible,  which 
consist  in  sclf-rcnunciulion.  liut  when  wc  say  that  rights 
may  be  waived,  we  mean  that  this  may  be  done  in  par- 
ticidiir  ciiscf,  not  tliat  there  may  be  a  free  waiver  of  the  e.-c- 
ercise  of  them  hi  a/t  future  ca^ri.  Rousseau  was  entirely 
right  in  maintaining,  against  Grotius,  that  a  man  Iiad  no 
right  to  surrender  all  his  rights— that  is.  to  make  a  slave 
of  himself,  slavery  being  the  negation  of  rights.  For  if  he 
could  do  this,  he  could  abridge  his  power  of  doing  good, 
which  is  greatly  dependent  on  his  power  of  exercising  his 
rights.  That  is,  he  could  sink  himself  freely  below  the 
condition  where  his  nature  puts  him,  and  renounce  the 
place  given  him  by  (iod  in  the  world:  which  would  be 
flagitious.  All,  however,  that  Grotius  meant  was,  wo  be- 
lieve, that  a  nation  could  submit  to  superior  power  and 
lose  its  liberties,  or,  in  other  words,  could  come  jura/li/ 
under  the  absolute  power  of  a  conqueror,  (t)  The  ur^nii'ie 
siilc  in  the  sphere  of  rights  and  obligations  is  the  most  im- 
portant, but  it  is  ni>t  necessarily  thus  in  the  moral  sphere. 
Most  laws  are  jirohibitions  of  acts  affecting  the  rights  of 
others  or  general  social  order.  There  may  be  some  pretext 
for  saying  that  a  laborer  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  for 
more  than  ten  hours,  but  when  did  law  force  a  free  man  to 
work  any  given  number  of  hours,  even  if  he  had  bargained 
to  do  so,  or  when  ilid  it  forbi«l  him  to  bargain  to  work  nnire 
than  a  certain  amount  of  time  per  diem  f  As  it  respects 
duties,  some  are  jxisitive,  iis  the  duty  of  helping  the  jioor; 
others  are  negative,  as  the  duty  of  not  wouncling  the  feel- 
ings of  others  without  cause  :  others  may  be  put  either  into 
the  positive  or  the  negative  form.  The  commandments  of 
the  I)ecalogue — all  of  them  which  relate  to  men — are  state- 
ments of  obligation  in  the  negative  form,  except  that  which 
requires  obedience  to  parents.  And  the  reason  why  this 
commandment  is  jtositive  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  family 
life,  where  rights  and  obligations  are  wonderfully  blended 
with  moral  claims  and  duties,  ih)  Higlits,  and  therefore 
obligations,  can  be  sharply  defined,  while  moral  claims  and 
duties  as  a  class  cannot  be.  Thus,  the  fiirnicr  can  be  made 
the  subject-matter  of  law.  while  the  latter  lie  beyond  the 
reach,  in  a  great  measure,  of  human  legislation.  This  is,  in- 
deed, not  true  of  those  itctft  of  outward  morality,  and  espe- 
cially those  immoral  acts,  which  can  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  which  are  ilctrimeutal  to  the  community.  Thus,  not 
going  to  church  on  ."Sunday  was  long  finable  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  even  ue;/lrit  im])lying  ingratitude 
towani  parents  (which,  however,  may  in  its  otitward  mani- 
festations be  held  perhaps  to  be  a  violati<m  of  obligation  i, 
has  been  punished,  liut  the  vast  majority  of  duties  hide 
beyond  the  eyesight  of  human  law,  and  the  attempt  to 
measure  and  weigh  them  is  impossible.  In  the  end.  when 
classified  by  moralists,  they  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
conscience;  and  even  these  general  rules  of  duty,  without 
a  purification  of  the  internal  moral  sense,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  governn)cnt  of  the  conduct  with  much  success.  I 

It  results  from  all  this  that  rights  and  obligations  are 
the  principal  subject-matters  (jf  wdiich  private  law  takes 
cognizance:  immoral  acts  may  be  regarded  as  injuries  to 
the  state,  but  the  same  act  wiiiclf  vicdatcs  obligation  to  a 
fellow-man  may  be  taken  notice  of  by  law  as  an  injury  to 
society  also.  It  is  shown  by  the  above  discussion  that 
there  ought  to  ho  as  many  forms  or  heads  of  rights  as  there 
are  naturjvl  divisions  growing  out  of  our  destination  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  our  j)rovincc  here  to  mention  them  in  do- 
tail.  Tlioy  may  be  classified  as  derived  from  our  bodily, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  nature.  They  may  be  enumerated 
rudely  as  the  rights  of  lil'i;  and  limb.  pro]ierty,  contract, 
association,  free  speech,  wm-ship,  and  the  family  rights. 
The  rights  are  called  iiulunil  rights,  as  dcducible  from  our 
nature,  anil  not  as  derived  from  an  imagineil  state  of  nature 
and  carried  down  into  a  state  i>f  society.  As  such,  again, 
they  are  called  primitive  or  oriV/nifi/ rights,  as  distinguished 
from  acquired  rights — that  is,  from  those  which  haiccomc 
to  us  by  gift  or  piditical  privilege.  Whether  politiciil  riu'lils 
can  be  properly  called  rights  nnxy  he  ijuestioned,  but  this 
is  not  the  jdace  to  give  tlie  due  answer  to  that  tpieslion. 
Wc  observe,  in  closing,  that  certain  somewhat  vague  yet 
most  real  rcbilions  of  man  to  nmn  may  be  called  iluties, 
and  yet  have  some  analogies  to  rights.  Thus,  the  trcat- 
nient  of  our  fellow-men.  which  is  prescribed  by  n  sense  of 
propriety,  by  the  feeling  id"  the  gentleman,  by  honornble 
sentiments,  nmy  he  arranged  with  rights  and  obligations 
nndcr  the  head  of  justice.  The  proprieties  of  lite  are  duo 
to  and  owed   hv  I'cllow-nicn  in  society  ;   gentlemanly  .-..m- 


duet  ia  dictated  by  both  kindness  and  the  rights  of  others 
not  to  have  their  feelings  wounded  :  and  honor  or  hon- 
orable feeling  is  a  nice  sense  <d' justice,  as  the  jioct  Wurds- 
worth  calls  it.  .Vnd  thus  the  apostle  Paul  beautifully 
stretches  the  lino  of  rights  and  obligations  when  he  savs, 
''  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another." 

TnF.OIHIIIK  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Itights,  liill  of.     See  Bii.i.  ok  Kikiit!!. 
Riglit^i  ot  .Man.     See  Rights,  by  Pres.  T.  D.  Woot- 
SEY.  .S.  T.  1).,  l.L.K. 

Ri'gi,  a  mountain  of  .'Switzerland,  in  the  ennton  of 
.Schwytz,  is  isolated  between  the  lakes  of  Zugand  Lucerne, 
and  rises  5902  feet  above  the  sea,  ihW  feet  above  the  lake, 
.Several  carriage-roads  and  a  railway  lead  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain  to  the  top,  which  oifcrs  a  very  extensive 
view. 

Ri'gor  Mor'tis  [I.at.l.thecomlition  of  muscular  rigid- 
ity  developing  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  f(»und  to  be  firm  ami  shortened,  as  if  in 
a  state  of  chronic  contraction.  It  is  ilue  t(>  suspended  nu- 
trition of  tlio  tissues,  and  begins  when  their  response  to 
artificial  irritation  and  electricity  ceases.  Rigor  mortis 
develops  at  a  variable  period  after  death,  and  when  estab- 
lished lasts  a  variable  time.  In  jicrsons  who  die  suddenly, 
as  by  accident  or  by  heart  ilisease.  ami  in  whom  the  mus- 
cles are  well  developed  and  nourisheil,  rigor  tnortis  may 
be  postponed  for  many  hours — tweUe  or  twenty-four — 
and  may  then  persist  for  two  or  three  days.  Reversely, 
when  death  is  the  result  of  exhaustive  disease,  the  blood 
is  impoverished  and  the  muscle?  are  wasted  and  flablty, 
rigor  mortis  develops  speedily — within  an  hour,  or  even  a 
few  minutes — and  is  incomplete  and  of  brief  duration.  .\s 
soon  as  rigor  mortis  passes  off.  the  rehixed  body  begins  to 
decompose.  Rigor  mortis  was  formerly  explained  as  a 
state  of  contraction,  the  death-act  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
It  is  now  bclicveit  ty  be  due  to  the  separation  and  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminoid  substance  in  the  fluid  of  the  muscle, 
following  the  cessation  of  nutrition. 

E.  D  vKwix  Ilrnsox,  Jr.    Revised  DYWiLi..vnnP.»RitER. 
Rig  Veda.    Sec  S.v.vskrit  Laxgi  aok  Axn  Literati  uk, 
by  Porter  C.  Bliss,  A.  M. :  and  Veda. 

Ri'ley«  county  of  X.  E.  Kansas,  between  the  Bi(?  Blue 
and  the  Kansas  and  Republican  rivers,  skirled  on  its  S. 
border  by  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  broken  surface  and 
a  fertile  soil.     ."Staples,  Indian  corn.  Itay.  wheat,  and  but- 
ter.    Cap.  .Manhattan.     Area.  6J4  sq.  m.     P.  5105. 
Ri'lpy,  tp..  Yell  eo..  Ark.     P.  545. 
Riley,  p. -v.  an.l  tp..  McIIenry  co..  III.     P.  S92. 
Riley,  )i.-v.  and  tp,,  Vigo  co,,  Ind,.  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,     P.  1 192, 

Riley,  p.-v.  ond  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  11,19. 
Riley,  n.-v.  and  tp..  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich.  (Riley  Centre 
P.  O.).  on  liclle  River,     P.  ICiil. 
Riley,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.     P.  1C12. 
Riley,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.     P.  insi. 
Riley,  tp..  Sandusky  co.,  0,     P.  Ufil. 
Riley  (liKXXETb  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  in  17S6;  entered 
the  r.S.  army  in  yiuith  ;  served  against  the  Imlians  on 
the  Plains  and  in  Florida:  commanded  a  brigade  in  .Mex- 
ico under  Twiggs:  was  brevelled  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
lantry ut  Cerro  (;ordo  and  major  general  for  t'ontreras.  and 
in  l.S4<.)-;')0  commanded  the  military  ilc|iarlment  of  I'pper 
California.     D.  at  liufl'ttlo,  N,  Y.,  .luno  '.K  1SJ2. 

Riley  (Charles  Vai.fxtineI.  b.  in  Lonibm.  England. 
Sept.  12.  ISi:! ;  came  to  the  1".  S.  IsfiO  :  workcil  on  «  farm 
several  years  :  became  editor  of  the  entomnhigieal  depart- 
ment of  the  f'rnirir  Farmer  at  I'hicag..  l8HS-«8:  breaino 
State  entomol.igist  of  .Missouri  Isf.S,  in  which  year  he  be 
Ran.  with  Itcniamiu  D.  WaUh.  State  entomologist  of  Illi 
nois,  the  publication  of  a  monthly  m:igaiine.  The  Amenr.,  , 
f:„l.,m.,l.„,,,,t.  He  has  published  annual  reports  on  th. 
entomology  of  Missouri,  and  has  rendered  valuable  servic.  ■ 
to  science  and  to  agriculture  by  tracing  the  hi-L.ry  of  the 
Cobirado  polal.i-hectle  (ISlVn,  the  iliscovery  of  n  thirteen 
I  id'  the  "  seventeen  year    locust  "  or   periodical 


year  bro .  - 

cicada  ( 1.>*(>S  I,  of  the  phylloxera  inserts  on  American  grape 
vines,  an.l  es|abli-hing  their  identity  wilh  the  Krrnch  spe 
eies-  by  his  rc.ouimendntioii  lo  use  .libiled  Paris  grceo 
against' the  ('.dorado  p..lalo. beetle  ,|s:lian.l  the  cot|..n- 
worm  (is::i).  an.l  the  .liscovery  of  the  yucca  m.dh  (  /"  . 
.1.1/..1  ynreo-elhi)  bv  which  the  yuccas  are  fertiliie.1.  The 
French  government  pre-ented  hiin  in  isr.l  *  ipdd  medal 
"for  services  rendered  !•'  French  grape-eullurc." 

Riley  (.Iaiii»K  b.  at  Mi.l.llclonn.  Conn.,  in  1775:  b 
came    a    sea-captain:     c.iminnn.lcl    the    brig    C.iminer  •■ 
when  she  was  wre^ke.1  on  the  W.  e..a-t  of  .Mor«e,-o  Auc 
ls|...  iinl    k.-l'l    f'.r   ^•■01C  lim."  n  pri'.ncr  by  the  Mo-'rs, 
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from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  the  British  consul  at 
Mogadore,  Mr.  W.  Wiltshire,  as  was  set  forth  in  an  ^ii- 
I'leiitic  .\iinntii-e  drawn  up  from  his  rough  notes  by  An- 
thony Bleecker.  which  was  ]iublished  in  ISHi,  and  obtained 
a  wide  circulatiim.  Capt.  Riley  subsequently  traded  for 
many  years  to  the  port  of  Mogadore,  resided  in  Van  Wert 
CO..  0..  IS21-2S,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
1823.  n.  at  sea  Mar.  15,  1S40.  His  later  history  was  writ- 
ten by  his  son.  V,'.  Wiltshire  Riley,  under  the  title  A  Sequel 
In  Itileii'f  Xarrative  (Columbus,  0.,  1S51). 

Riley  (.Joshi-a),  M,  D.,  b.  in  1800;  was  a  practitioner 
of  raeilicine  fur  half  a  century  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  where 
he  d.  Keb.  II.  1875.  From  isi4i  to  18.VJ  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  department  of 
Columbian  College.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Riley  Plantation,  tp.,  O.xford  co.,  Me.     P.  32. 
Ri'ma-Szoin'bath,  tnwn  of  Hungary,  on  the  Rima, 
manufactures  wooden  articles  and  linen  fabrics,  and  trades 
in  hiiles.     P.  8:;00. 

Ri'mersbiirg,  p.-b.,  Toby  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.  P. 
321. 

Ri'mini  [anc.  Arimimim'],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Forli,  lying  very  near  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  42°  4'  N.,  12° 
3t'  E.  It  is  a  walled  and  well-built  town,  .and  the  streets 
and  squares  are  fine  ami  regular,  but  there  is  everywhere 
an  air  of  decay.  The  Corso.  the  main  street,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  two  principal  squares,  Pi- 
azza Cavour  and  Piazza  (iiulio  Cesare,  o])en  uptm  it.  The 
latter  is  named  from  the  tradition  that  Julius  Coesar  here 
harangued  his  troops  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 
The  structures  of  interest  still  remaining  from  the  Roman 
period  are — the  remarkable  bridge  of  .'Augustus  over  the 
Marecchia,  begun  by  that  emperor,  finished  by  Tiberius, 
and  still  in  good  preservation  :  the  arch  of  Augustus,  now 
the  Porta  Romana,  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments 
of  Roman  architecture  still  to  be  seen  in  Eastern  Italy  ; 
the  Fontana  Publica,  which  has  undergone  endless  changes. 
The  great  meJiajval  attraction  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  restored  in  the  fifteenth  by  Sig- 
ismund,  the  most  renowned  of  the  celebrated  Malatestas. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Italian  Gothic, 
and  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  architecture 
and  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Sev- 
eral other  churches  and  the  Palazzo  Communale  contain 
admirable  pictures.  The  house  of  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
the  lady  so  pathetically  immortalized  by  Dante,  is  still 
pointed  out.  The  Gambalunga  Library  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury! consists  of  about  25,000  vols.  The  site  of  Rimini 
has  been  successively  occupied  by  an  Umbrian,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  city,  the  latter  being  improved  and  adorned 
by  Julius  Ctesar,  Augustus,  and  other  Roman  emperors. 
It  was  Christianized  very  early,  and  here  in  359  A.  D.  was 
assembled  the  celebrated  Council  of  Rimini,  consisting  of 
more  than  400  Western  bishops,  who  wellnigh  substituted 
Ariauism  for  orthodoxy  as  the  creed  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Though  Rimini  e3ca]>eil  the  sword  of  Attila,  it  suffered 
cruelly  from  .succeeding  inv.asions.  Narses  m.ade  it  the 
chief  city  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  the  other  four  towns 
being  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigallia,  and  Ancona,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  governed  by  an  exarch  from  Constantinople. 
In  1200  the  first  of  the  great  Ghibelline  family  Malatcsta 
was  made  military  governor  of  the  Marches,  and  his  de- 
scendants assumed  the  lordship  of  Rimini,  which  they 
retained  (except  during  Rimini's  brief  union  with  the 
Venetian  republic)  until  it  became  a  portion  of  the  papal 
territory  in  1500,  when  it  was  included  in  the  so-called 
legation  of  Ravenna.  In  1800  it  was  unitel  tr>  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  chief  industry  of  Rituini  is  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  which  are  abundant,  and  the  old  har- 
bor, now  nearly  filled  up  by  sand  brought  in  by  the  torrent 
Marecchia,  serves  for  little  else  than  a  shelter  for  fishing- 
smacks.  The  Porto  Canale,  however,  receives  vessels  of 
120  tons.  Rimini  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing,  the 
arrangements  being  excellent  and  the  climate  favorable. 
P.  about  16,000;  of  commune,  34,000, 

Rimous^ki,  an  extensive  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bouniled  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  S. 
partly  by  New  Brunswick.  It  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
wilderness.  It  is  traversed  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Cap.  Rimouski.     P.  27,418. 

Rimouski,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Rimouski  co..  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  180  miles  below 
Quebec.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
St.  Germain  de  Rimouski,  has  several  large  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  church,  a  college,  2  convents  of  nuns, 
a  bishop's  palace,  and  ,a  court-house.  There  is  a  costly 
government  wharf,  a  good  trade  in  lumber,  and  1  semi- 
weekly  newspaper.  Rimouski  is  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
having  fine  scenery  and  good  trout-fishing,     P,  1180. 


Rin'derpest  [(ter.],  or  Steppe  Murrain,  acontagioua 
eruptive  fever  among  cattle,  endemic  or  nearly  so  in  Rus- 
sia, and  occasionally  sweeping  as  a  most  destructive  epi- 
zootic throughout  Europe.  It  considerably  resembles 
smallpox  in  its  symptoms  and  progress.  It  i-i  not  confined 
to  neat  cattle,  but  attacks  nearly  all  other  ruminant  mam- 
mals, and  even  some  others.  Man,  the  horse,  swine,  and 
fowls  are  quite  exempt  from  it,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  has 
thus  far  not  been  known  in  Xorth  America.  The  best 
treatment  is  the  "  stamjiing-out "  process — that  is,  the 
prompt  destruction  of  all  diseased  animals.  The  only 
other  treatment  advised  is  the  use  of  strong  disinfCLitants 
and  occasional  stimulation:  but  it  is  fouml  very  difficult 
by  any  system  of  isolation  and  treatment  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  From  30  to  90  ])cr  cent,  of  the  dis- 
eased animals  die  under  any  treatment. 

Rindge,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Monad- 
nock  R.  R.     P.  1107. 

Rine'hart  (William  II.).  b.  Sept.  25,  1825.  in  Fred- 
erick CO.,  Md..  where  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth 
(receiving  a  simple  education)  inordinary  rustic  sports,  and 
in  labor  on  his  father's  farm.  Prior  to  his  manhood  he 
seems  to  have  given  no  promise  of  his  subsequent  career. 
In  his  maturity  he  used  to  say  that  the  most  impressive 
hours  of  his  youth  were  when,  as  a  teamster  on  a  lonely  moun- 
tain-road, he  would  check  his  horses  (with  their  jangling 
bells)  while  he  paid  silent  homage  to  the  beauty  and  mys- 
tery of  forest,  stream,  and  firmament.  A  simple  accident 
guided  this  spiritual  quality  into  a  permanently  hap]iy 
path.  A  quarry  opened  on  his  father's  farm  led  to  a  shop 
for  rustic  gravestones.  Shortly  afterward.  Rinchart,  then 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  appren- 
ticed himseif  to  a  marble-worker.  Determined  to  excel, 
he  rapidly  acquired  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  and  within  two 
years  was  made  chief  of  the  ornamental  work.  His  nights 
"were  now  devoted  to  self-directed  study.  In  1850,  with  no 
instruction,  and  having  seen  no  sculpture  except  a  few 
public  monuments,  he  beg.an  modelling  in  clay  the  hum:in 
figure  or  parts  of  it  from  such  subjects  as  chance  enabled 
him  to  use.  In  1855,  then  thirty  years  old,  he  sailed  for 
It.aly,  determined  to  be  an  artist,  and  rarely  has  determi- 
nation been  so  resolutely  kept  or  its  aim  so  firmly  won. 
He  remained  in  Florence  two  years,  with  means  so  narrow 
as  to  verge  on  absolute  privation,  but  with  such  success  in 
artistic  growth  that  he  brought  back  to  Baltimore  in  1857 
two  bas-reliefs  (Nir/hl  anfl  Mnrnhig)  of  such  sentiment  and 
execution  as  won  attention  to  him  as  unquestionably  a  real 
artist.  For  a  year  thereafter  he  occupied  a  studio  in  Bal- 
timore, modelled  several  busts,  a  fountain  figure  for  the 
IT.  S.  general  post-office,  two  supporting  figures  {Indinn 
and  liacl-miiochmnn)  for  the  clock  in  the  new  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  In  1S5S,  then  thirty-three 
years  old,  he  went  to  Rome,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  settled  habitation  of  his  heart.  His  success  now  w;vs 
immediate  and  continuous  till  his  death.  At  the  instance 
of  Crawford's  widow,  Rinehart  completed  the  modelling 
of  the  bronze  doors  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  which  Crawford 
had  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Rinehart  now  produced 
his  life-size  Amjel  of  the  Uesnrrection  and  Jeaim  (•'  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life"),  also  his  H'om"ii  nf  Snmurin  (a 
noble  figure)  listening  to  Jesus;  a  lovely  group  of  two 
Sleepinrf  Children.  Of  this  there  are  replicas  in  <!rcen- 
mount  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  in  a  drawing-room  of  that 
city,  and  in  the"  palace  of  an  Italian  duchess  at  Palermo, 
One  of  Rinehart's  very  highest  works  was  of  this  period^ 
Lore  Ilecoticiled  with  Death — bronze,  life-size,  for  the  tomb 
in  Greenmount  of  his  early  and  ever-helpful  frieml,  Mrs. 
Walters.  For  pure  womanly  beauty,  unconscious  grace  of 
limb  and  vesture,  and  a  subtle  blending  of  sorrow,  love, 
and  spiritual  peace,  this  figure  is  a  master]iiece.  In  1800, 
Rinehart  paid  a  brief  visit  to  America.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  did  not  leave  there  until  1872,  except  for  brief 
vacation.  His  portrait-busts  had  now  become  so  widely 
recognized,  not  only  as  admirable  likenesses,  but  for  their 
disti'nction  and  repose,  that  commissions  came  to  him  so 
liberally  that  he  h.ad  usually  two  or  three  years  of  such 
work  ahead.  He  made  upward  of  100  of  them.  Some  of 
our  loveliest  countrywomen  and  some  of  the  strongest  of 
our  men  were  thus  perpetuated  by  him  in  a  style  that  may 
ch.allengo  the  best  work  of  any  period.  The  State  of 
Maryland  having  commissioned  him  to  make  an  heroic  statue 
in  bronze  of  the  l.ate  U.  S.  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Rinehart 
unveiled  this  work  in  the  State-house  grounds,  Annapolis, 
Dec.  10,  1872,  amid  a  distinguished  company.  It  was  re- 
garded at  once  as  not  only  a  living  likeness,  but  in  manner 
and  expression  as  the  ideal  of  a  lawgiver  upright,  wise, 
and  calm.  On  this  visit  to  America,  Rinehart  brought  with 
him  what  he  considered  the  ehef  d'ipiirre  of  his  life — the 
work  on  which  he  said  he  was  content  to  rest  his  fame — 
his  statue  of  Ulytie,  sweetheart  of  the  sun,  when  just  for- 
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saken  by  Aiiollo.  The  figure  is  entirely  nude,  but  uncon- 
scious ofiinytbinR  save  tlic  bitter-sweet  of  a  just-vnnisbcd 
joy.  For  )iathetic  loveliness  in  body,  limbs,  und  counte- 
nance, and  lor  spontaneous  union  of  all  the  (igure  in  show- 
in;,'  a  woman's  soul  in  the  shadow  of  love's  cclipso,  this 
work  has  won  the  hi;,'li(st  praise.  While  it  charms  all  be- 
holders with  its  beauty  and  its  spiritual  power,  it  may 
safely  await  the  world's  recognition  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
order.  Vhillc  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  lialtiiuore, 
who  gave  it  to  the  Peabmly  Institute  of  that  city  in  per- 
])etual  trust  as  a  fi-ee  cxliibilion  to  all  citizens  and  strangers. 
A  replica  is  owneil  by  an  .Xniericau  lady  resident  in  itonie. 
llesides  the  W(n'ks  already  named,  Kinehart's  early  years 
in  Home  produced  Lcttudf-r,  Hem,  httUfin  tj'trf,  and  St. 
Cecl/Ui  ;  his  later  years,  a  monumental  figure  for  a  lady's 
grave  at  Troy,  N.  V.  ;  the  group  of  f,<ilnna  nittl  /u:r  VhiUtrcn 
(the  infants  l>iana  and  Apollo),  Anli)/nnr,  Atn/aut'i,  and 
En(/i/tiiitin.  Widely  difl'rvent  in  treatment,  the^e  latter 
works  all  show  a  signal  union  of  loveliness  and  power. 
The  style  of  Ilinchart  was  original,  deeply  imaginative, 
and  ]irofoundly  infused  with  the  old  (ireek  feeling;  his 
invention  striking,  yet  full  of  truth  :  his  modelling  tender, 
strong,  and  patient:  hut  the  crowning  excellence  of  his 
work  lay  in  a  ciramatic  singleness  of  conecjition  and  ex- 
pression, which,  hiding  design,  is  the  highest  art,  aiul  which 
gives  to  each  of  Kinehart's  nmturc  works  a  true  poetic  life. 
A  man  of  strong  afl'eetions.  he  had  a  notable  power  of 
winning  friends  and  holding  tluun.  Ills  manner  was  con- 
spicuously open,  hearty,  and  idiecrful ;  his  figure,  of  ineilimn 
height,  compact  and  sinewy;  his  head  remarkably  fine, 
and  he  wore  a  full  tawny  beard.  With  a  press  of  orders 
he  reuuvincd  in  Rome  at  work  so  far  into  the  summer  of 
1S71  that  he  was  attacked  with  disease,  which  in  a  trip  too 
late  to  .Switzerland  ami  Germany  ran  ra[)idly  into  puUni>- 
nary  consumption,  of  which  he  died  in  full  consciousness  and 
peace,  surrounded  by  devoted  friends,  Oct.  2S,  1874,  ten 
days  after  his  return  to  Koine.  Kinehart  was  never  mar- 
ried, liy  will  (after  ]jro\  iding  jjropeily  for  his  kinsmen) 
he  left  the  whole  remainder  of  the  savings  of  his  art-c:ircer 
($45, 0011)  in  trust  in  Baltimore  for  the  help  of  struggling 
art-students  and  to  found  a  lectureship  on  sculpture.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  Rome; 
afterwanl  disinterred  and.  .Ian.  4,  IS7."i.  laid  at  rest  in 
Grecnmount  Cemetery,  liaUimore.  JuiiN  W.  McC'uv. 

Kin?  [.\ng.-LSa.x.  hn'nif],  an  ornament  worn  on  the  fin- 
ger, frciiuently  invested  with  symbolical  meaning.  Fnun 
the  remotest  antiiiuity  the  finger-ring  (usually  connected 
with  a  seal)  was  an  emblem  of  an  authority  which  could 
he  delegated  by  the  sini]de  process  of  delivering  it  to  an 
;vgent.  Tlie  cases  of  Pharacdi  and  .Vhasuerus  are  in-^tanccs 
in  point.  I'reci(Mis  stones  of  great  value  were  em|>loyed 
in  rings  by  the  Hebrews  and  Persians,  and  later  by  the 
Greeks  anil  Romans.  They  have  long  been  in  almost 
universal  use  in  Christendiuu  as  tokens  of  marriage  or  be- 
trothal, and  are  often  engraved  with  mottoes.  The  "  fisher- 
man's ring"  is  an  indis]iensablc  article  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery, and  the  custom  has  been  imitated  by  the  bishops  of 
sonic  Christian  churches.  Magical  virtues  have  often  been 
ascribeil  to  rings  both  by  jiagan  and  Christian  nations,  and 
traditions  of  poison  conceiiled  in  rings  have  played  a  large 
part  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  .Middle  .Ages. 

Itiiig  (lii;RXAun.JACgii;s  .Ioskpii  M  axi»iii.ii:n  nr),  b.  at 
K..UU  in  Rhenish  Prussia  IMay  27,  171111,  of  Alsatian  ].a- 
rcnts:  received  a  completely  French  education;  devoted 
himself  from  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  study  of  archieol- 
ogy;  resided  from  1S15  to  1SI8  in  various  places  of  tier- 
many,  investigating  tierman  antiiiuitics,  and  wrote:  1  iitti 
;)(»or<.»(/ii(»  dm  ]'i\iix  Clidlinii.r  ihi  (1  niiiit-tliulif  ilc  lliiih 
(folio.  18211),  D,»crlplioi,  du  Chuli-im  dn  Tidiiiii/iie  (IS.'ti), 
JiliiljIistniicnlH  rcllii/ucn  dittiH  Ic  Snd-uueil  df  I'Allriimijm 
(1812),  lllgliiin-  dcf  UiriiiiiiiiH  dejiniit  lea  Irmpn  Ich  /l^l•  iT- 
cillinjilHi/ii',1  ('li(irlcm(ii;iic(\»:iO),  J'Jltihliii'imcil^  ii'iiiiiiiiH  dii 
Jill  hi  rt  dn  Diiimhr  (2  vols.,  18o2-5.'J,  crowned  by  the  Aend- 
emv),  ICkhiiih  mil-  la  IliiiKiminl-Stnjit  it  miv  Im  tiiim  Cliimrt 
de  'ill  SiK-ii'lf  iirniiiniuiiii-  (18.il),  anil  J/inloire  dm  friiplf 
iililijiim,  dr  liur  Ui/itluliiui.  dc  Icur  Mteiim,  de  kiir  Lonjur, 
iti:  tlSoO). 

Ilili«l.Mi,L(iiioii),wasschoid-master  in  IlersfcM.  IIcssc; 
reiMoved  in  I;i2:;  to  Kckardtshausen  in  .^axony  :  met  hero 
with  Thomas  .Miinzer,  and  became  imnieiliately  one  of  his 
most  ardent  disciples.  In  I.'i24  he  went  with  Knipjierdol- 
ling,  Melchior  HolTuiann.  and  other  Anabaptist  leaders  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  cau-cd  a  great  eiMumolion  and  violent 
ri(ds.  but  rctunu'il  in  the  same  year  to  Saxiuiy  to  take  part 
in  the  Peasants'  War.  After  the  battle  of  Frankenhau>en. 
he  lied  to  Switzerland,  where  be  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess, especially  at  St.  Gallen,  but  in  l.>27  ho  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  countrv  because  (Uie  of  his  most  inlimalu 
frien.ls  and  disciples.  Thonuis  Scliugger,  conimilled  wilful 
murder  at  an  ATKib;ipli-t  oieelinir.  "U.l  declared  the  .Icc.l  I.. 


be  a  divine  inspiration.  Returning  to  Hersfelil,  he  preached 
partly  in  IIcssc,  partly  in  Saxony,  explaining  that  by  bap- 
tism infants  were  sacrificed  to  Satan;  that  hutber,  al- 
though originally  a  God-awakened  nnin,  had  now  beoimo 
the  very  AntichrisI,  etc.  Persecuted  by  the  civil  anthorilics, 
he  repaircil  in  l.)28  to  Kast  Friesland,  and  muile  a  great  im- 
pression both  in  Kmdcn  and  Urenien,  but  was  finally  expelled 
in  1;'>:10,  anil  returned  to  Hesse.  Here  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  to  .Miinster,  where  be  probably  found  bis  death  .lur- 
ing the  .Vnabaptist  war.     All  his  writings  have  perished. 

Ililigsit,  the  principal  town  of  [ndragiri.  a  state  of 
Sumatra,  dependent  im  the  Xelberlnnds,  stanils  in  hit.  O" 
21'  S.,  on  the  river  Indragiri,  till  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  has  between  20(111  and  .'Mil  inhabitants.  In  I;*:i8  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  Ihc  country,  and  added  it,  under 
an  assistant  resident,  to  Kiom  ;  but  in  IS4:i  Knglnnd  ob- 
jecting to  this  arrangement,  the  relations  between  Ihe  coun- 
try :ind  the  Dutch  go\'ernmenl  became  somewhat  looser. 

King'bonCf  an  exostosis  or  b'tny  tumor  on  the  coronet 
of  the  luu-se,  most  common  on  overworked  horses,  but  srime- 
times  seen  on  colts,  or  even  newly-dropped  foals.  Ringbone 
may  stifTen  and  spoil  a  horse  for  the  road,  although  not 
unfrequcntly  there  is  no  praelieni  trouble  from  it :  but  it  in- 
jures a  horse's  market-value,  and  is  practically  incurable. 

Ri1ig'|];cuborc;,  village  of  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  llcrnc,  (01  the  south-western  shore  of  J^ako  IJrienz.  con- 
tains some  interesting  ruins  i*f  the  castle  of  Kinggenberg, 
which  was  destroyo<l  in  1352  in  a  war  between  the  feudal 
lords  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villago. 

Rin^'gold,  county  of  S.  Iowa,  on  Platte  and  Grnn  1 
rivers,  adjoining  .Missouri,  has  a  ndling  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.  .Staples,  Indi:in  corn,  liiiy.  wool,  ami  butler. 
Sheej)  and  swine  are  numerous.  Caji.  Mount  .\yr.  .-Vrea, 
67(1  sq.  m.      P.  JiiUl. 

Riii£;'?ol(l,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Catoosa  co.,  Ga.,  on  Western 
and  .Vtlantic  R.  K..  \\.>  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta,  has  a  .Ma- 
sonic educational  institute,  several  churches,  a  handsome 
court-house,  with  ofhees  for  the  county  oflicials,  1  news- 
pa|ier,  dry-goods,  grocery,  and  drug  stores,  ahunilant  water- 
power,  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  grist  anil  flouring  mills. 
The  famous  ("atoosa  and  Cherokee  Springs  arc  located  in 
the  county.     P.  of  v.  :il(i. 

W.  11.  WAi.KKn,  Ed.  "Catoosa  CoiniEn." 

Ringgold,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Washington  eo.,  Md.     P.  763. 

Ringgold,  p.-v..  I'nion  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  7V. 

Ringgold,  v.,  Walnut  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  (J.  (East 
Rlsi;i:oI.li  I'.  It.).      P.  121. 

Ringgold,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  .lefTerson  co..  Pa.     P.  1(106. 

Ringgold  (CAnWAi-ADKR),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1802, son 
of  Gen.  Samuel  Cadwaladcr;  entered  the  I'.  S.  navy  as  a 
midshipman  1811);  became  captain  1850,  commodore  1862, 
and  rear-admiral  181)7;  was  lor  a  lime  in  command  of  a 
surveying  :ind  exploring  expedition  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  China  seas;  was  employed  upon  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports  during  Iheeivil  war,and  retired  Dec.,  1801. 
D.  in  Xew  York  City  Apr.  2U,  1867. 

Ring'Ujoldng-ljord,  lagoon  of  Denmark,  on  the  west 
cna.-t  of  .lutlaud,  2s  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  0  miles 
broad  from  K.  to  W..  is  separated  from  the  North  .Sea  by 
a  narrow  stri|i  of  land  hardly  one  mile  acro>s  and  covered 
with  sand  banks,  and  contains  the  ferlile  island  of  Holms- 
land,  with  I '.120  inhabitants.  On  its  norlh-easlern  shore 
stands  Uingkiidiing.  a  well-built  Utile  town  with  about 
2000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbor  at  Haurvig,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, among  Ibe  sand-banks. 

Ring'- Money.  In  rudonnd  low  stages  ofeiviliinlion 
the  use  of  rin.'s  of  the  precious  and  other  nulals  for  per- 
sonal adornment  is,  as  is  well  known,  very  much  more 
prevalent  than  in  enlightened  society.  The  great  v«lio 
altadied  to  such  rings  gave  them  an  early  value  f..r  piu 
poses  of  exchange.  This  u^e  of  ring-,  even  of  iron  no  I 
copper,  both  for  decoration  of  the  person  and  for  nn.no 
is  still  prevalent  in  Africa.  In  ancient  Egypt  ringmonn 
of  silver  and  gold  prevailed.  From  the  old  (iuulu  and 
Norsemen  its  use  descended  to  mediii-val  Europe.  Curioua 
prehistoric  ring  money  may  be  seen  in  the  large  musriim>, 
some  designed  to  be  wlirn  as  bracelets  and  b.nngle-,  olber» 
111  for  wearing  on  the  fingers.  In  mediae  ill  limes  iho 
weight  und  value  of  ring-money  were  fixed  by  rtalules. 

Ring'"!'''''  'own  of  Denmark,  in  the  l-lan<l  of  Sealand. 
on  Ihe  riiilwav  from  Copenhagen  lo  Korsi.r.  w*.  a  pliice 
of  con-iderabie  importance  in  Ibo  melflh  and  ihlrleenlh 
centuries,  and  has  an  inleresling  old  ehureh  ct.nl.iining 
several  royal  l.iiubs  and  olber  monumcnU.     P.  aboul  2000. 

Ring'»V»rn<,  »  parasUic  rulnneous  di»c»»o  occurring 
most  freiiucnlly  annmg  children  and  upon  llio  face  on.l 
neck.       It  "!••  fiiruierly  .le'Ciilnxl  lU  irr^r,   rirrlMiiriM.  «nJ 
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regarded  as  a  vesicular  disease.  It  is  more  properly  tinea 
circiiiatuM,  being  analogous  to  tinea  ftijvnsis.  or  barber's  itch, 
and  tinea  decith-aue,  or  bald  spots  of  the  head.  These  dis- 
eases are  due  to  a  jiarasitic  growth,  consisting  ol  innumer- 
able sporules  which  find  a  nidus  in  the  hair-luUicles  and 
excite  secondary  inrtammation  of  the  skin.  Kingworm  is 
contagious,  not  only  from  person  to  jiersop  by  close  con- 
tact, but  in  the  uneleiinly  is  transplanted  from  spot  to  sjxjt 
on  the  head  and  hands  or  wrists.  The  treatment  is  by 
"parasiticides,"  or  remedies  destructive  to  ]iarasitic  life. 
Local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  iodine  and  am- 
monia, sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  dry  or  in  ointment,  car- 
bolic acid,  creosote,  oil  of  cade,  mercurial  ointment,  oleate 
of  mercury,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  canthari- 
dal  collodion. 

E.  Darwin  Hunsov,  Jk.     Rhvised  by  Wili.ard  Parker. 

Rin'inann's  Green,  Cobalt  Green,  or  Zinc 
Green,  a  beautiful  green  pigment,  consisting  of  the  ox- 
ides of  cobalt  and  zinc,  prepared  by  (1)  precipitating  a 
mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  cobalt  and  zinc  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  washing,  and  igniting:  (2)  evaporating  and 
igniting  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  the  two  metals:  {'^) 
mixing  moist  carbonate  of  coijalt  with  oxi<Ie  of  zinc  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  l.o  CoO  to  i)  or  10  ZnO.  drying  and 
igniting;  (I)  the  finest  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  moist 
jdiosphate,  arsenile,  or  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  of 
zinc,  drying,  and  igniting.  C.  F.  Chanoler. 

Ki'o,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  III.,  on  Rockford  Rock 
Island  and  St.  Louis  K.  R.      P.  U33. 

Kio,  p.-v.,  Otsego  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,on  La  Crosse 
division  of  lAIiUvaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     P.  300. 

Ri'o  Arri'ba,  county  of  N.  W.  New  Mexico,  on  the 

Arizona  frontier,  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  River,  is  crossed  by  several  mountain-ranges.  Sheep- 
raising  is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Plaza  del  Alcalde. 
Area,  about  .'JoOO  sq.  m.     P."  9294. 

Kiobam'ba,  town  of  Ecuador.  South  America,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Chimborazo,  at  an  elevation  of  8fil0  feet 
above  the  sea.  enjoys  a  very  mild  and  healthful  climate. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797,  which 
killed  30,000  people  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  new  town 
is  rather  indifferently  built.  It  has  some  manufactui'es  of 
sailcloth,  covers,  and  gloves.     P.  about  16,000. 

Ri'o  Uran'co,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  lat.  .3°  N".,  Ion. 
C4°  W.,  flows  E.  and  S.,  and  joins  the  Rio  Xegro  after  a 
course  of  about  700  miles.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded 
by  rapids  and  falls. 

Ri'o  de  Jane'iro,  province  of  Brazil,  extends  along 
the  Atlantic  from  lat.  21°  lo'  to  22°  23'  S.,  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Espiritu  Santo. 
Area.  18,060  sq.m.  P.  55C.0S0  in  1850;  1.400.000  in  18G9: 
which  latter  figure,  however,  is  considered  to  be  too  high. 
Tlie  coast-land  is  generally  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy, 
while  the  interior  of  the  country  is  elevated,  mountainous, 
and  healthy.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  rice  are  the  common  productions;  cof- 
fee is  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively  culti- 
vated. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  ("river  of  January  "),  the  largest 
city  of  South  America,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  in  lat.  22° 
54'  S.,  Ion.  43°  10'  W.,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  bay,  entered  from  the  S.  through  a 
passage  not  more  than  1700  yards  wide,  between  steep  hills 
rising  more  than  1000  feet,  extends  inland  about  lo  miles, 
with  a  width  of  from  2  to  9  miles,  and  forms  one  of  the 
safest,  most  spacious,  and  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  entrance,  girded  on  both  sides  with  lines  of 
impregnable  fortifications,  can  be  made  without  the  aid  of 
pilots,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  anchor  immediately  at 
the  quays  of  the  city  and  enter  its  magnificent  docks. 
The  city,  stretching  for  about  6  miles  along  the  bay  in  a 
plain  whose  surface  is  diversified  by  several  low  conical 
hills,  presents  a  most  picturesque  aspect  with  its  gayly- 
colored  houses  among  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, 
but  when  entered  it  proves  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
older  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-arranged  streets  lined 
with  insignificant  houses;  in  the  newer  parts  the  streets 
are  broader  and  the  houses  larger  and  more  elegant:  but 
the  city  has  no  buildings  or  public  squares  of  any  archi- 
tectural merit.  The  churches,  numbering  about  00,  are 
often  decorated  very  richly,  even  gaudily,  in  the  interior, 
but  the  exterior  is  generally  bare  and  unimpressive.  The 
imperial  jialace,  the  government  buildings,  the  post-office 
are  utterly  insignificant.  The  finest  buildings  are  the 
military  barracks,  the  opera-house,  and  the  national  mu- 
seum. The  only  architectural  monument  of  any  interest 
is  the  aqueduct,  12  miles  long,  eommeneed  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  and  finished  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  con- 


ducting the  water  from  Mount  Coreovado.  across  a  valley 
740  feet  wide  and  90  feet  deep,  on  two  tiers  of  arches  into 
the  numerous  fountains  of  the  city.  The  public  squares, 
of  which  that  of  Campo  Santa  Anna  is  the  largest,  are  un- 
adorned and  neglected,  and  almost  the  only  charm  of  the 
city  is  the  view  on  the  bay.  with  the  exccptinn  of  the  ad- 
jacent botanical  garden,  containing  the  celebrated  avenue 
of  palm  trees.  Nevertheless,  as  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  scat  of  the  government,  and  a  commercial  em- 
porium of  first  rank,  the  city  develops  a  vigorous  life  in 
many  directions.  Its  educational  institutions  are  numer- 
ous and  good,  especially  the  medical  school  and  the  ]>oly- 
technic  institute.  Its  hospitals  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  well  arranged  and  effective.  Several  branches 
of  industry  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  such 
as  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  soap,  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  cigars,  etc.  But  it  is  chiefly  from  its  comuierco 
that  the  city  derives  its  importance:  the  custom-house  is 
its  largest  building.  In  1873  the  harbor  was  entered  by 
4431  foreign  vessels  of  2,639,352  tons  burden,  and  0421 
Brazilian  vessels  of  1,051,928  tons  burden;  and  cleared 
by  3358  foreign  vessels  of  2,807.299  tons  burden,  and  7203 
Brazilian  vessels  of  1,345,648  tons  burden.  The  value  of 
the  imports  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  $30,511,450: 
that  of  exports  to  $52,643,275.  The  principal  article  of 
exportation  is  coffee,  the  value  of  which  in  1873  amounted 
to  $48,048,725  :  about  60  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the  U.  S. 
The  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  received  its  name  from  Juan 
I)iaz  de  Solis,  who  entered  it  Jan.  1,  1515.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531,  but  it  was 
afterward  abandoned.  In  1555  some  French  Huguenots 
settled  here,  but  they  were  expelled  in  1565  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  in  1567  formed  a  permanent  settlement.  In 
1763  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
royaltv.  and  in  1822  of  the  independent  Brazilian  empire. 
P.' about  260,000. 

Rio  de  la  Plata.     See  Plata,  Rio  re  la. 

Ri'o  Gran'de,  new  county  of  S.  W.  Colorado,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  mountainous:  includes  the  San 
Juan  range  and  the  gold-mines  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 
Cap.  Del  Norte.     Area.  1200  sq.  m. 

Rio  Grande  City,  p.-v,.  cap.  of  Starr  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Rio  Gran'le,  lOll  miles  above  Brownsville. 

Rio  Gran'de  del  Nor'te,  or  Rio  Bra'vo,  a  large 
river  which  ris6s  in  S.  W.  Colorado,  flows  first  E.  and  then 
S.  through  New  Mexico,  flows  thence  S.  E.,  forming  for 
several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  between  the  U.  S;  and 
Jlexico.  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  J\Iexico  after  a  course  of 
more  than  1500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  lower  course,  is  generally  shallow,  frequently 
interrupted  by  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  is  subject  to 
periodical  inundations  near  its  mouth.  Its  principal  tribu- 
tary is  yie  Rio  Pecos,  700  miles  long.  The  important 
towns  01^  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Matamoras.  Mexico,  are 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  35  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  province  of  Brazil,  ex- 
tends along  the  Atlantic  from  lat.  4°  30'  to  6°  Ah'  S..  and 
is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Parahiba  and  Ceara.  Area, 
16.842  sq.  m".  P.  50,000  in  1815,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Indians,  and  the  other  Europeans,  negroes,  and  mestizoes; 
in  1846  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  given  as  147,513, 
and  in  1864  as  200,000.  The  coast-land  is  low  and  un- 
healthy; the  interior  is  higher,  and  eminently  suited  to 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  form  the  two 
principal  branches  of  industry.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
chief  crops.     Cap.  Xatal. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  Stlo  Pedro  do  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  southernmost  pro\ince  o*f  Brazil, 
boumlcd  S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  N.  by  the 
province  of  Parana,  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  -Vrea,  85,239 
sq.  m.  P.  341,755  in  1858.  and  370,446  in  1863,  of  which 
many  are  Europeans  (including  about  40.000  Germans), 
and  very  few  Indians.  This  province  is  better  adapted  to 
agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  Brazil.  Wheat,  beans, 
maize,  and  potatoes  are  now  cultivated  in  regular  ero])S, 
and  agricultural  products  form  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports, though  hides",  tallow,  smoked  and  salted  beef  arc  still 
the  principal  items,  but  the  progress  of  the  province  has 
been  so  rapid  as  to  double  the  amount  of  exports  between 
1856  and  1861.  Chief  towns,  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbor  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  whence  were  exported,  in  1872-73, 
hides.  $5,037,312;  horse-hair,  $247,200;  wool,  $149,544, 
etc.  :  total,  $5,534,611.     P.  about  18,000. 

Rioin',  town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-D6me, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  river  Amb^ne,  and 
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has  fine  broad  streets  provided  with  fountains ;  large  dis- 
tilleries, tannerie?,  nianufiu-tures  of  linen,  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  hciiip.  and  wax.      P.  10.770. 

Ri'o  Ne'gro,  a  river  of  South  America  and  the  prin- 
cipal aftluent  of  the  Amaz(in  im  its  northern  .*idt',  ri-csi 
in  an  unexplored  region  of  Colombia,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Rio  (.iuaiuia.  flows  in  a  south-eaiftcrn  direction, 
and  joins  tlie  Amazon,  after  a  course  of  about  lOUO  miles, 
at  Manaos.  in  Brazil,  in  hit.  :i°  10'  S.  and  Ion.  oU°  W. 
Through  its  affluent,  the  Cassiquiarc.  communication  has 
been  established  by  canals  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco. 

Rio  Negro,  a  river  of  South  America,  ri.^es  in  the 
Andes  in  Chili,  flows  eastward,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Argentine  Republic  and  Patagonia,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  hit.  -tl°  3'  S.,  after  a  course  of  about 
701)  miles.  It  is  unlit  for  navigation  4^  miles  from  its 
mouth,  as  its  current  is  very  rapid  and  its  bed  narrow  and 
obstructed  with  shoals  and  sandbanks.  Its  banks  are  fer- 
tile and  covered  with  willow  trees. 

Rione'ro  in  Voltu're,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Potenza.  pleasantly  situated  about  7A  miles  S.  of 
Mein,  well  built,  not  without  the  comforts  of  life.  Inhab- 
itant?;, industrious  and  thriving.     P.  12,000. 

Ri'ot  [0.  Fr.  riofe].  As  defined  by  a  writer  of  high 
authority,  a  riot  at  the  common  law  is  a  tumultuous  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  by  three  or  more  persons  assembling 
together  of  their  own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually 
to  assist  one  anffther  against  all  opponents  in  the  execution 
of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  whether  hiwful  ur 
unlawful,  and  afterward  actually  executing  the  same  in  a 
violent  and  turbulent  manner,  so  as  to  excite  terror  among 
the  people.  Its  exact  nature  may  be  better  unilerstood  by 
eonij.aring  it  with  the  minor  grades  of  the  same  genus  of 
ollouces.  In  a  rt'ot  there  is  a  turbulent  meeting  of  persons 
upon  some  common  purpose,  which  they  actually  execute 
in  *a  violent  manner  :  a  rant  is  a  similar  meeting  for  a 
similar  purpose,  which  is  not  executed,  hut  where  a  motion 
merely  is  made  to  carry  it  into  eff'eet ;  while  an  iiiifnirfuf 
(isHimhIii  is  a  meeting  for  a  similar  purpose.  Ijut  for  the 
execution  of  which  no  motion  even  is  made.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  a  riot  that  the  object  for  which  the  persons  are 
collected,  and  to  accomplish  which  the  violence  is  useil, 
should  be  of  a  private  nature:  as,  for  example,  it  sh»)uld 
relate  to  some  private  wrong  to  be  remedied  or  to  some 
private  quarrel  to  be  settled.  When  the  purpose  is  of  a 
jiublie  nature — as,  for  example,  when  the  assembly  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  by  violence  the  enfcircement  of  a  general 
law,  or  to  compel  its  rejieal.  or  to  do  acts  of  mischief  and 
destruction  under  pretence  of  reforming  a  public  grievance 
— the  crime  would  formerly  have  been  treason,  and  at  the 
jiresent  ilay  would  be  sedition  or  treason-felony  in  Kng- 
laml.  From  the  comprehensive  definition  above  given  it 
is  plain  that  several  elements  must  coexist  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  riot.  The  assembly  itself  must  be  unlawful.  If 
among  a  number  of  jiersons  innocently  collected  a  sudtlen 
quarrel  arises,  and  results  in  a  fight  between  divers  in- 
dividuals, or  even  a  general  conflict,  this  would  bo  an 
affray,  and  the  parties  actually  engaged  would  be  guilty 
of  assault  and  battery.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a 
lawful  assembly  may  by  the  acts  of  its  members  be  con- 
verted into  an  unlawful  one,  and  thence  into  a  riot.  Three 
persons  at  least  are  requirerl  by  the  common  law  to  consti- 
tute'sVch  an  assembly.  In  the  second  ])lace.  there  must  bo 
a  common  intent  in  this  assembly  to  accomplish  some  pri- 
vate ol)ject  or  eiiterjiriso  in  a  violent  manner.  It  is  en- 
tirely immaterial  whether  this  object  be  in  itself  lawful  or 
unlawful.  For  example,  it  is  lawful  to  abate  a  nuisance 
in  a  jieaceable  manner,  but  if  three  or  more  should  unite  to 
do  it  by  violence  and  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  iin'l  should 
proceed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  would  be  rioters. 
The  common  intent  to  use  violence  is  indispensable,  for 
tliree  or  more  persons  may  join  in  doing  a  great  variety 
of  unlawful  acts,  and  even  trespasses,  and  no  riot  ensue. 
Finally,  the  common  enterprise  must  he  accomplished,  and 
that  in  a  violent  and  tumultuary  manner,  so  as  to  inspire 
terror  among  the  people.  It  has  been  said  in  some  eases 
and  by  eminent  judges  that  if  the  assembly  is  actually 
armed,  it  is  n")t  necessary  that  it  should  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  carrying  out  its  design  in  the  numner  above 
stateil,  since  the  possession  of  arms  alone  is  sufticienl  to 
inspire  the  popular  terr<»r  which  seems  to  be  (he  essence 
oC  the  crime.  The  foregoing  commondaw  features  have 
been  generally  preserved  in  the  law  iif  this  country,  al- 
though slight  inodifieations  have  been  made  by  statute  or 
by  judicial  decision  in  siune  of  (he  commonwealths.  It  is 
provided  in  a  few  Stales  (hat  Iwo  persons  may  constitute 
a  riot,  and  in  one  or  two  an  unlawful  assembly  is  unneces- 
sarv.  When  a  riot  actually  exists,  all  those  who  form  ft 
part  of  the  assembly,  and  aid,  abet,  or  oneourago  its  object 


or  design,  are  alike  guilty,  f<ince  a  common  intent  unites 
the  whole,  and  each  must  be  held  responsible  for  whatever 
18  done  in  accomplishing  that  purpose.       John  X.  Pomkroy. 

Riouw',  or  Rhio,  a  IhUeh  residency  in  the  .Malay 
Archipelago,  consisting  of  several  groups  of  inlands,  .-^uch 
as  the  Riouw.  Lingga,  Tambilan,  .Vnambas,  an<l  Natuna. 
which  lie  in  the  China  Sea  between  Hanca,  Sumatra,  and 
Malacca  to  the  W.  and  Borneo  to  the  E.  The  entire  area 
of  these  island  groujis  is  ;U20  gq.  m. ;  their  population, 
about  75,0(10.  Tliey  are  high,  covered  with  dense  fore.-ts 
which  yield  many  varieties  of  excellent  timber,  and  pro- 
duce rice,  sago,  pepper,  gambir,  gutta-percha,  cotton,  and 
fruits.  E<iible  birds'  nests  abound.  Distilling  of  arrack, 
weaving  of  silk,  briekmaking.  and  fishing  are  the  princi 
pal  branches  of  industry  besides  agriculture  and  shijt- 
building. 

Ri'o  Vir'gen,  formerly  a  county  of  I'tah.  united  to 
Washington  co.  since  the  census  of  1^70.     P.  450. 

Ri'o  Vis'ta,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  on  .Suisun 
Bay.  at  mouth  of  Sacramento  Kiver.     P.  ;J19;  of  tp.  8S8. 

Ripa'rinil  Rif:hts.  This  term,  derived  from  the  Latin 
rlpti,  ■•the  bank  of  a  stream."  denotes,  in  the  technical 
nomcncla(uru  of  the  law,  the  rights  to  the  water  and  the 
Soil  held  by  the  proprietors  of  land  abutting  upon  rivern 
and  all  other  natural  water-courses.  The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  these  rights  are  determined  by  the  charaelcr  of  the 
stream  itself — whether  it  is  navigable  or  not  navigable. 
At  the  common  law — because  in  Kngland  the  geographical 
or  topographical  fact  is  invariably  consistent  with  the  legal 
rule — a  navigal)le  stream  is  one  in  which,  and  as  far  a-, 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  absurdity  of  applying  thi- 
narrow  doctrine  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  l'.  S.  was  u>l 
mitted  by  our  courts  at  an  early  day.  and  the  prim-iple  is 
now  settled  by  the  State  as  well  as  by  the  national  tribu- 
nals that  all  those  streams  which  are  navigable  in  fact  for 
vessels  customarily  used  for  the  operations  of  eommer»> . 
or  which  can  be  made  so  by  the  removal  of  temporary  ol. 
struetions  widiout  changing  their  natural  character,  are 
navigable  in  law.  The  bed  of  navigable  rivers  up  to  high- 
water  mark  if  tidal,  and  to  the  average  waternmrk  if  not 
tidal,  belongs  to  the  State.  While  the  public  possesses  the 
rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  the  S(ate  has  the  ex- 
clusive ultimate  control  of  the  shore  below  the  line  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  sole  power  to  permit  and  regulate  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  other  erections  there<»n;  it 
may  grant  this  authority  to  jirivate  persons  or  to  munici- 
palities, as  is  the  ease  in  New  York  City.  The  doctrine 
of  riparian  rights  lias  special  reference  to  non-navigable 
water-courses.  The  owner  of  laml  abutting  on  such  a 
stream,  unless  restricted  by  the  conveyances  under  «hich 
he  claims  title,  owns  the  bed  thereof  up  to  the  midtlle  line 
between  the  permnnent  banks,  nnd  a  deed  of  land  described 
as  bouniled  by  such  s(ream  includes  (hat  |>ortii>n  of  the 
bed.  unless  the  terms  of  the  descripti<in  sufliciendy  indi.-ate 
an  intent  that  the  premises  conveyed  shall  extend  n^  farther 
than  the  bank.  The  proprietor  of  land  lying  on  the  oppo- 
site sides — that  is.  of  land  through  which  the  ctrcnm  runs 
— owns  th.e  entire  bed  thereof  within  the  limits  itf  his 
property.  The  rules  of  law  apjdicablc  ('•  such  water- 
courses are  based  upon  the  principle  that  all  the  successive 
owners  through  or  by  whose  land  the  stream  flows  hn^e. 
in  the  absence  of  any  different  arrangements  among  them- 
selves, the  same  rights;  tha(  while  each  owns  the  whole 
bed  or  the  half  of  i(  in  the  manner  heftre  .-|a(ed.  he  does 
not  own  the  running  water  :  that  each  has  only  the  u-ufrud 
of  the  flowing  water  as  long  as  it  is  entirely  within  hi-  own 
territi>ry.  but  cannot  appreciably  lessen  its  nmounl.  nnd 
must  permit  it  nil  to  flow  in  its  initural  chanmd  to  the  hind 
immediately  below  his.  and  cannot  interfere  with  its  --imilnr 
use  by  other  proprietors  either  above  or  below  him.  It 
follows  that  an  owner  tlirough  whose  land  an  unnavignblo 
stream  runs  may  use  the  \T»ter  for  mills,  for  irrignlion.  nnd 
for  anv  other  economic  purpose.  a«  li»ng  as  it  is  completely 
within  his  boun-Is  :  he  may  tlivert  it  inl<>  arliticial  channels, 
but  must  restore  it  to  its  natural  channel,  co  thnt  it  will 
flow  therein  out  of  his  premises;  he  may  erwt  n  dnm  and 
set  back  the  water  within  its  nntunil  banks,  but  cannot 
cause  it  to  overflow  upon  the  hindj.  of  pn»prictors  obovr 
him.  It  is  provided  by  statute,  however,  in  a  few  State. . 
that  the  owners  of  certain  klnd^  of  milN  nnd  manufnctotic-* 
may  acquire  the  riirht  of  flowing  lb-  bind-  of  others  ihnuigh 
proceedings  in-tituled  under  the  powemf  eminent  ibunain  : 
but  the  v?ilidilv  of  i«uch  biw-i  i-  denied  by  the  c.uirt-  -f 
mnnv  States.  Where  there  are  different  owners  up-«n  th.- 
,,.,,,  '  '  if  a  •In-am.  neither  iMi«»esses  the  rii;ht-  o« 
.J,  I  lo  u«e  the  water  withoul  the  C'»n*enl  "f  the 
,,,li,  1.  while  owning  their  re-prr-rivr  bi'nr-  of 
the  bvl,  inti  tutilled  to  undivitjed  "bar- 
of  flowing  water.  Thr«eeommon  law  m 
in   v.iri'-u  ■   n-  ■■  1  •         V'    '■:- *'''- 
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permanently  divert  it  into  artificial  channels,  to  discharge 
it  in  such  manner  upon  the  hind  below,  or  to  overflow  the 
land  above,  may  be,  and  often  are,  obtained  by  express 
grant  from  the  ])roprietors  whose  lands  arc  thus  burdened 
by  an  casement,  or  by  prescription  or  adverse  user  for  a 
ju'riod  of  time  regulated  by  statute;  which  period  in  nio.'^t 
of  the  States  is  twenty  years.  If  the  soil  of  one  riparian 
proprietor  is  gradually  increased  by  the  deposits  of  the 
current,  the  addition,  under  the  name  of  alluvion,  becomes 
his  own.  even  though  the  stream  should  slowly  encroach 
upon  his  op])osite  neighbor;  but  if  the  water-course  should 
suddenly  desert  its  nncient  bed,  and  form  for  itself  a  new 
channel,  the  original  boundary-line  between  the  opposite 
pro])rietors  running  through  the  middle  of  the  old  bed  is 
still  i»reserved  unchanged.  JoiiN'  Nokto\  Pomerov. 

Ripatranso'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Piceno, 
about  20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Fermo,  occupying  the  summit 
of  five  hills.  The  churches,  palaces,  etc.  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  in  themselves,  and  contain  many  objects  of 
artistic  and  archaeological  interest,  especially  in  the  way 
of  ancient  inscriptions  disinterred  near  this  town.  There 
is  a  curious  old  labyrinthine  cavern  in  this  neighborhood, 
known  as  La  Santita,  supposed  to  hitve  been  a  place  of 
retreat  for  the  early  Christians.     P.  OllDO. 

Rip'ley,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana,  on  Laughery  Creek, 
has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  is  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Indiana  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette 
R.  Rs.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  tobacco,  hops, 
sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  numerous.  There  are  several  manufactories,  espe- 
cially of  carriages,  saddlery,  and  harness,  and  many  tan- 
neries and  flouring  and  sawmills.  Cap.  Versailles.  Area, 
450  sq.  m.     P.  20.977. 

Ripley,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas 
frontier,  traversed  by  Current  River  and  many  other 
streams,  has  a  rugged  surface.  Chief  products,  Indian 
corn  and  butter.     Cap.  Doniphan.     Area,  about  600  sq.  m, 

P.  ;;i73. 

Rip'ley,  tp..  Bond  co.,  111.     P.  972. 

Ripley,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Brown  co..  111.     P.  593. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  1433. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.     P.  1841. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  la.     P.  299. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.     P.  584. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Dodge  co,,  Minn.     P.  294. 

Ripley,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Tippah  co..  Miss.,  on  Ripley  R.  R., 
in  the  extreme  N.  portion  of  the  State,  contains  5  churches, 
3  schools  (2  for  whites  and  1  for  colored  pupils),  Freema- 
son and  Odd  Fellow  lodges,  organizations  of  Good  Tem- 
plars and  Grangers,  1  newspaper,  1  furniture  establishment, 
a  first-class  flouring,  gri^t,  and  saw  mill,  3  hotels,  and  a 
printing-oflice.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  annually 
shipped  from  Ripley.     P.  423. 

R.  F.  Ford,  Ed.  "Ripley  Advertiser." 

Ripley,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Lake 
Erie  and  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  is 
the  extreme  western  township  of  the  State,  and  includes 
the  thriving  village  of  Quincy.     P.  of  tp.  191G. 

Ripley,  p. -v.,  Union  tp..  Brown  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River, 
has  2  newspapers  and  considerable  interest  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  river-trade.     P.  2323. 

Ripley,  tp.,  ILilmes  co.,  0.     P.  1101, 

Ripley,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  10S9. 

Ripley,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tenn..  on  Mem- 
phis and  Paducah  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  a  female  college, 
1  academy,  1  newspaper,  and  1  steam  saw  and  flouring 
mill.  Large  forests  of  excellent  timber  abound  and  the 
soil  is  very  productive.     P.  532. 

James  L.  Sparks,  Ed.  "Ripley  News." 

Ripley,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  West  Va.     P.  220. 

Ripley  (Eleazer  Wheelock),  b.  at  Hanover.  N.  TI., 
Apr.  15,  1782.  a  nephew  of  Pres.  John  Wheelock  .and  a 
son  of  Sylvanus  Ripley,  D.  D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Dartmouth  (d.  Feb.  5,  1787);  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1800  ;  practised  law  some  years  in  Maine,  residing 
chiefly  at  Portland:  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  181U-1I;  Speaker  and  elected  State  senator 
1812;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  21st  Infantry  1S13: 
■was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  York  (now  Toronto), 
Canada,  Apr.  24.  181.3;  became  brigadier-general  Apr.  14, 
1814;  commanded  the  2d  brigade  under  Gen.  Brown  on 
the  Niagara  frontier;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Niagara,  being  severely  wounded  in  the  latter, 
in  which  he  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general;  was 
conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie, 
Aug.  15,  and  in  the  sortie  of  Sept.  17,  when  he  was  shot 


through  the  neck  ;  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress;  resigned  from  the  army  1820:  settled  in  Lou- 
isiana, where  he  pr.aetised  law  ;  served  in  the  State  senate, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  1835-39. 

Ripley  (George),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greenfield.  Mass..  Oct. 
3.  1S(»2;  graduated  at  Harvard  1S2."..  and  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  1820;  was  ])astor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston  1828-31 ;  resided  several  years  in  Europe,  where 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  French  and  German  literature; 
wrote  Discourses  on  the  Phtlosoplnf  »/  Rdifjion  (1839),  Let- 
ters (o  Andrews  Norton  on  the  Latest  Form  of  InJideUty 
(1840),  and  edited  Specimens  of  Forrir/ii  Staiui'ini  Lifrr- 
atnre  (14  vols.,  Boston,  1S38-42);  was  associuted  with  Em- 
erson and  Margaret  Fuller  in  conducting  the  Din/  1840-41  ; 
contributed  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  maga- 
zines ;  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  celebrated  socialistic 
experiment  at  Brook  Farm.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1844-46;  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  /Luln'iif/rr.  a  Fourierite  organ, 
1S44— 4S;  removed  to  Now  York  1847;  became  literary  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Trihnne  1849;  published  (with  Bay- 
ard Taylor)  A  Handbook  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts 
(1852),  and  edited  (with  Charles  A.  Dana)  Appleton's  New 
American  Ci/ciop!rdia  (New  York.  16  vols..  ]85S-fi8),  which 
was  revised  "  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
against  the  truth  of  history  "  (Dr.  Ripley,  editor-in-ehief ), 
and  appeared  1873-76.  Dr.  Ripley  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Lawrence  Univ.,  Wis.,  in  1874.   D.July  4,  1880. 

Ripley  (Henry  Jones),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boj^ton,  Mass.. 
June  28,  1798:  graduated  at  Harvard  1810.  at  Andover 
1819;  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga. ;  was  from  1^^20  to  ISOfl  professor  at  the 
Baptist  Theological  Institute  at  Newton.  Mass..  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  works  upon  biblical  interpretation  ami 
theology.  Among  them  arc — Notei  tm  the  Fom-  (Jonpeh 
(2  vols.".  1837-38).  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apnsths  (1844),  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1857).  on  Hebreics  {]868i. 
Christian  Baptism  (1833),  Sacred  lihetoric  (1S49),  and 
Church  Politij  (1867).     D.  May  21,  1875. 

Ripley  (James  W.),  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1794;  grad- 
uated at  the  U,  S.  Military  Academy,  and  promoted  sccoml 
lieutenant  of  artillery  1814  ;  was  advanced  through  grades 
of  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and,  upon  its  formation  in 
1832,  was  transferred  to  tlie  ordnance  department,  and 
therein  promoted  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel ;  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific  1855-57,  and 
brigadier-general  and  chief  of  ordnance  U.  S.  A.  Aug.  3, 
186!,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  Sept.,  1803, 
when  he  was  honorably  retired  from  active  service.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  1S14-15,  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  1817-18.  In  1800-Gl  he  was  sent  on 
special  dutv  to  .Japan.  Brevet  major-general  Mar.  13, 
1805.     D.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  15,  1870. 

Ripley  (Roswell  S.).b.  in  Ohio  in  1824;  graduated  at 
the  XL  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1S43;  served  throughout 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  brevetted  captain  and  major  for 
gallantry.  In  1853  he  resigned  to  engage  in  business  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  Apr..  1861,  he  directed  the  fire  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  was  made  brigadier-general  C.  S.  A.,  and 
wounded  at  Antietam  ;  subsequently  served  in  South  Car- 
olina.     Author  of  a  Histori/  of  the  War  with  Mexico  (1849). 

Rip'on,  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  fine 
cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  several  tanning,  malting, 
and  founding  establishments,  and  6805  inhabitants.    ■ 

Ripon,  city  and  tp..  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wis.,  84  miles 
N.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  the  site  of  Ripon  College,  contain- 
ing about  400  students,  and  possesses  in  addition  excellent 
schools,  several  churches.  2  banks.  2  newspapers,  2  public 
halls,  an  industrial  exhibition,  several  large  mills,  3  hotels, 
a  pickle-factory,  and  a  well-organized  fire  department. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  gas.  and  stages  run  to  all  im- 
pjjrtant  points.  It  is  the  central  point  of  4  lines  of  rail- 
road, affording  the  city  excellent  communication  with 
places  in  every  direction.  P.  of  city,  2976;  of  tp.  4119. 
W.  H.  Bailhaciie,  Ed.  "Commonwealth." 

Ripon  (George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson), 
D.  C.  L..  Marquis  op,  long  known  as  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 
b.  in  London,  England,  Oct.  24,  1827,  only  S(m  of  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  first  earl  of  Ripon  (who  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Goderich  was  premier  for  a  few  months  1827) ;  be- 
came attache  to  the  English  legation  at  Brussels  1849;  sat 
in  Parliament  as  Viscount  Goderich  from  1852  until  ho 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father.  .Ian. 
28.  1859;  inherited  the  earldom  of  De  Grey  on  the  death 
of  an  uncle  Nov.  14, 1859  ;  became  in  the  same  year  under- 
secretary for  war,  and  in  Feb.,  1801,  under-secretary  for 
India;  became  secretary  for  war.  with  a  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet, on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Apr.,  1803;  was 
made  secretary  of  state  for   India   Feb.,  1806,  and  lord 
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president  of  tlie  council  Dec,  IS6St  was  clmirniiin  of  the 
iii^'h  .joint  commission  which  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  1S7I  ;  was  rewarded  with  tlie  title  of  marquis 
on  his  return,  .Tune  2:i :  was  installed  <;ranil  master  of  the 
Freemasons  of  Enjiland  Apr.  T.',,  lH7ti,  but  resigned  that 
position  Aug..  isri,  an.l  was  received  into  the  Koman 
Cath(dic  Church  at  Iir(jn]pton  Sept.  4,  1874. 

Ripos'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Catania,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  about  26  miles  N.  X.  E.  of  Aeireale.  It  is  the 
emporium  for  the  exportation  of  the  favorite  wine  of  Mas- 
culi,  as  well  as  of  other  rich  )]roduets  of  the  vicinity  :  and 
here  also  arc  embarked  the  frozen  snows  of  Etna  "for  the 
ico-sup]>ly  of  .Malta.     1'.  Sllllft. 

Rip'ple-Marks,  so  called,  in  geological  strata,  appear 
in  some  instances  to  have  been  indeed  formed  on  sea- 
beaches  or  river-banks,  though  not  always  on  the  surface. 
Other  so-callcil  rip|.lo-uiarks  arc  unriucstionably  wind- 
nuirks  made  in  ilrifting  sand.  JIany  deep  wave-marks 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  the  vibration  ot  sands  beaten 
by  waves,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  marks  may  be  formed 
at  the  depth  of  even  i>Ol)  feet. 

Ilipp'villc,  v.,  Chambers  CO.,  Ala.     P.  709. 

Rip'toii,  p. -v.  anil  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.     P.  fil7. 

llis'er's,  v.,  Talladega  co.,  Ala.     P.  14SS. 

Ris'ing  Sun,  city,  cap.  of  Ohio  co.,  Ind.,  situated  upon 
Ohio  liiver,  ;J4  miles  below  (,'incinnati,  O.,  has  communica- 
tion three  times  a  day  with  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  U.,  and 
contains  7  cliurches,  fine  educational  ailvantages,  2  nows- 
p,a)iers,  a  steam-tannery,  2  furniture-factories,  1  plough 
and  3  carriage  factories,  1  planing-miU,  and  2  flouring- 
mills.     P.  1701).  F.  J.  AV .11,00,  En.  "  RuconDKii." 

Rising  Sun,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cecil  co.,  Md..  on  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  K.  R.     P.  277;  of  tp.  21)18. 

Risto'ri  (,\ni:LAinE),  b.  in  1821  at  Cividalc.  in  Friuli, 
Italy,  Ihe  daughter  <if  humble  comeilians,  who  introduced 
her  even  in  iTifancy  upon  the  stage.  When  but  four  years 
old  she  ]dayeil  childish  parts  :  at  twelve,  those  of  soubrctte  ; 
at  fifteen  she  was  connected  with  a  fi.vcd  troupe  :  at  twenty 
she  had  attained  distinction  at  Parma,  and  later  at  Leg- 
horn. At  this  ]>oriod  lier  talent  was  in  comedy;  her  fa- 
vorite pieces  were  the  jdays  of  (loldoni.  From  comedy 
slie  passed,  through  drama,  to  tragedy.  In  IS  17  her  mar- 
riage with  the  young  marquis  Capranica  ild  (Irillo  with- 
drew her  from  the  profession  for  about  two  years.  Her 
success  in  a  performance  given  for  charity  revived  her  am- 
bition, overcame  the  scruples  of  her  husband's  family,  and 
she  reappeared  as  a  trageilicnne.  .\gain  her  career  wa.s  in- 
terrupted, this  time  by  the  siege  of  Rome,  which  closed 
the  theatres.  Ristori  left  the  stage  for  the  hospitals,  and 
there  labored  as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  In  1S,>0  she  reap- 
peared. an<l  for  several  years  ])layed  in  the  Italian  cities. 
as  .Myi-rha,  Francesca  di  Rimini,  Pia  del  Ttdonici,  and 
Maria  ."^luarta.  In  ISo,^)  her  career  began  in  Paris  with 
great  ci-lat.  She  was  invited  to  cstabli.'h  herself  at  the 
Comcdie  Fran^aisc,  but  declined.  From  this  date  her  rep- 
utation was  Eurojican.  In  1-S.')7  she  was  triumphantly  re- 
eei\ed  in  .'^pain  ;  in  ISOO-fil  Iier  triumphs  were  repeated  in 
Holland  and  at  St.  Petersburg;  in  1  S(!2,  King  William  at 
IJerlin  bestowed  on  her  the  medal  of  science  and  art ;  in 
18(1 1  she  visited  t'onstantinojdo;  in  ISfill  came  to  the  F.  S., 
going  thence  to  South  America,  Brazil,  the  .Vrgentine  Rc- 
jiublic,  and  Havana;  in  1874  was  again  in  .\mcri(;a.  The 
popular  jde^res  here  were  Qm-cn  EI!::itJ"tli.  Mtiriu  Antiit- 
urtlr,  Miiri/  Sliifirl.  She  played  also  .Judith,  .Medea,  La 
Theresa,  Lucrezia  Rorgia,  Pia  dci  Tolomci — in  fact,  all  her 
famous  pieces.  The  circumstance  tliat  Ristori  appeared  in 
Paris  iluring  the  reign  of  Rachel  forceil  com]iarisons  be- 
tween thcui  whicdi  otherwise  would  not  liave  been  thought 
of.  They  hail  little  in  common.  Rachel  was  a  woman  of 
singular  genius — Ristori  was  a  woiiuin  of  fine  talent  and 
most  accomplished  in  her  art.  She  had  beauty,  as  Rachel 
had  not,  and  she  was  a  good  woman,  an  ex(rcllent  wife  and 
mother,  generous  and  sincere.  .\t  this  writing  Ristori  has 
not  linally  abandoned  the  stage,  though  lier  retirement  has 
been  several  limes  iiredictcd.  .'\ceording  to  last  advices, 
she  was  to  play  in  London  with  Toniaso  Salvini. 

(I.   li.   FuoTUINfillAH. 

Rit'cliic,  county  of  N.  W.  West  Virginia,  on  Hughes 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  l.illle  Kanawha,  bus  a  mountain- 
ous surface,  is  largely  covered  with  forests,  and  is  crossed 
by  I'arkorsburg  division  of  lialtimorc  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  sorghum-niolas.ses,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Harrisvillo  (Ritchie  Couiit-iiou.sk 
P.  11.).     Area,  about  450  sq.  m.     P.  0065. 

Ritch'ic,  tp.,  Ohio  oo..  West  Va.     P.  4126. 

Ritchie  (Anna  Com  MownltVb.  in  Dnrdeanx,  France, 
about  ISIS,  being  Ihe  dnughlir  of  a  New  York  merchanl. 
Mr.  Samuel  ti.  Ogden  ;  returned  to  ihc  V.  S.  when  six  years 
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of  age;  exhibited  in  childhood  groat  profieioncy  in  private 
dramatic  representations  ;  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
.Mr.  .lames  .Mow:>ll.  a  lawyer  of  New  York  :  published  an 
epic  poem  in  live  cantos,  /'.V<ii/o  (ls;iC,),  and  a  play,  (/„h<ir,i 
(1S40):  subsequently  wrote  several  novels  and  dramas: 
made  a  successful  d<'>but  as  un  actress  in  Xew  Y'ork  .Iiine 
I'i,  1845;  made  professional  tours  in  England  and  the 
U.  S. ;  lost  her  husband  in  1851  ;  married  .Mr.  W.  F. 
Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Itiehmond  JCmiuirrr.  1SJ4,  on  which 
occasion  she  retired  from  the  stage,  but  made  several  sub- 
sequent contributions  to  literature,  including  The  Auiohi- 
oijniplnj  ../  .Ill  ..Icde,,  ( 185 1).  D.  in  England  July  2S,  1870. 
RiCrhic  (Thomas),  b.  nt  Tappahannonk.  Va.,  .Nov.  5, 
1778;  received  a  good  cdncniion  :  taught  school  for  some 
time,  and  studied,  but  never  practised,  medicine,  and 
founded  in  1S04  at  Richmond  a  Democratic  newspaper 
subsequently  called  the  Kminlrer.  of  which  he  was  editor 
and  ]iroprietor  more  than  forty  years,  wielding  nn  im- 
mcn.se  ]iolitical  inllucnce  both  in  local  and  imtional  poli- 
ties. In  1.845  he  left  the  management  of  the  Kin/iiircr  to 
his  two  sons,  and  at  the  riqucst  of  Prcs.  Polk  founded  and 
edited  the  Washington  I'lii-m  as  the  organ  of  Ihe  admin- 
istration, retiring  from  that  post  on  Ihc  accession  of  the 
Whig  adminslration  of  (Jen.  Taylor  in  1840.  I),  nt  Rich- 
mond .luly  12.  1S54. 

Ritchie  Court-house,  P.  0.  name  of  IIarrisvillb 
(which  see),  cap.  of  Ritchie  eo..  West  Va. 

Rite  [Lat.  ri'/n«,  a  "  usage  "]  designates  not  merely  a 
religious  ceremony,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  ceremonies 
or  the  ritual  system  of  any  Churcli.  Thus,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  divided  into  the  Latin  and  the  Eastkrs 
RiTK  (which  see),  and  the  Latin  rite  has  some  minor  rites. 
Thus,  the  .\mbrosiau  rile  in  Northern  Italy  had  1.115,084 
followers  in  ISGl ;  the  Mozarabiun  rite  in  .Sj>ain  has  a 
limited  use,  etc.     (See  Ritiamst.) 

Rites,  Congregation  of,  a  department  of  Ihe  con- 
stitution of  the  Human  l_'atholic  Church,  was  first  organ- 
i/.eil  by  Pope  Sixlus  V.,  and  consisted  originally  of  six 
cardinals  and  a  correspfinding  number  of  secretaries  and 
consullors.  All  belonging  to  the  liturgy,  the  rites  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  in  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  and 
in  other  public  functions,  fall  under  its  jurisdiction.  It 
consists  of  I"  cardinals,  25  consultors,  and  11  secretaries. 

Rit'ner  (.Iosepii),  b.  in  Berks  co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  25.  1780, 
of  German  parentage;  received  in  j'outh  only  six  months' 
training  in  school,  but  while  a  young  man  working  on  n 
farm  had  access  to  a  good  library  of  ticrman  books,  by 
which  he  jirolitcil  richly;  entered  jiublic  life  in  IS20:  ran 
three  times  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  .\nli- 
Masonic  ticket,  and  in  18;t5  was  elected  and  held  the  office 
till  18:10;  was  one  of  the'fathers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system,  a  decided  enemy  of  slavery  and  every  form 
of  intcm]»erance.  He  became  blind,  but  !iis  sight  was  in 
a  good  degree  restored  by  an  operation.  In  1840  he  was 
for  a  time  director  of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia.  1).  ot 
Carlisle.  I'a..  Oct.  10.  .1800. 

Ritsehl  (FKiKhiiiiiil.  b.  at  firossvorgula,  Thuringia. 
.<]ir.  I'l.  ISIMl;  studied  the  classical  languages  and  litera- 
tures at  Lcipsii;  and  llullc,  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
lireslan  in  l.-iil!,  at  lionn  in  IS.IO,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1SB5. 
His  prilici])al  works  are — I'nrryyft  lUmiliiui  ft  TercnIitiHn 
(1845);  an  edition  of  Phnitus  (3  vols.,  184H-54>.  wilh 
critical  annotations  and  an  introduction  on  the  I'laulino 
metres;  I'ritrir  Latinihitig  Mniiitmeittu  A'/io/rii/jAiro.  con- 
taining on  100  large  folio  plates  facsimiles  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions from   the  period  before  .\ngustus  ;  and  among 

his   minor  works,  Oif  iilrxamliini'rhfu  llilili'iihrlri il 

ilir  .S'ltmm/imv  ihr  hiimerliclirn  Oflirhle  ilinrh  Piiftriilm 
(IS:!S).  A  new  edition  of  his  Plmilna  was  begun  with  (he 
Tiiiinmmiiii  (1871).     D.  nl  Leipsic  in  Nov..  1870. 

Rit'son    (.losKiMi).  b.  al   Stockton  on-Tecs.    RnRland, 
Oct.  2,  1752;  studied  Ia\v  :  became  a  conveyunecr  at  Lon- 
don and  ileputy  high  biiilitf  of  the  duchy  of  Lnneniiler  ;  do- 
volcd  most  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches;  ediled  a  vast  number  of  reprints  of  idil  and  niro 
books;  was  noted  for  industry  and  inlegrity,  and  for  a  qnar- 
relsomo  disposition,  nhich  rendered  him  nn  enemy  lo  all 
his  fellow-workers  in  ihe  antiquarian  field.     !>.  nl  lloxton 
Sept    ;l     180:l.     Among   bis    works    were    Ohxrrali:-- 
ir'l/(o.r«  l(i-t,.ru'-r  t:,>:,li.l,    /'.i./rv  tl782l.  .i»e.'«"t    > 
from  Ihc   Timr  ..V  A'l..;/  //"'r.»  ///•  I"  <*•  lt-r„l«lio«  1  I 
A  Clhcllon  „rs.-„iii'h  .-ioiv  (17K4).  JM'iK  ll-tod  II-. 
(1705).  lliUi'«,r"V*''"  l''"i<"'  11802),  and   .liin'oil  /.' 
Mrtririil  Iti'm'tncri,  irilk  IliurrUtlinn  nvd  (IlvKirif  (:.  >...-.. 
1802).     (See  his  Lrlirrt,  edited,  wilh  a  moinoir,  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas  |2  vols.,  18:1.11.) 

Kil  Unhoii'.e  i  Daviih,  F.  U.  S.,  I.L.O.,  b.  Apr.  8.  17.12, 
iit  l':i|„  :    mill  Itun.  ltoxli.inMl3h  Ip..  neiir  i;.Tniiinl"<rn.  Pa., 
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where  his  great-grandfiither,  William  Rittinghuysen,  a 
Hollander,  estiiblished  about  1090  the  first  papcr-miil  in 
America;  worked  in  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  at  Nor- 
riton,  during  wliich  time  ho  came  into  possession  of  a  set 
of  tools  and  some  muthemati<!al  books  left  by  a  deceased 
uncle  ;  made  liiuisclf  muster  of  Newton's  l^rincipin  ;  dis- 
covered for  himself  the  method  of  fluxions  when  in  his 
nineteenth  year;  made  a  clock  at  a  still  earlier  age,  and 
undertook  clockmaking  as  a  profession  1751  ;  soon  after- 
ward made  an  orrery,  which  was  purchased  by  Princeton 
College  17I>S.  and  subsequently  a  larger  one  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  was  employed,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  17(i;i  to  determine  the 
initial  point  of  their  survey,  which  he  did  with  instruments 
of  his  own  construction;  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  performed 
similar  tasks  for  other  States  ;  was  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
June  ;i,  1769,  which  he  did  successfully  in  his  private  ob- 
servatory at  Norriton,  though  he  fainted  from  excitement 
at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact ;  published  his  observa- 
tions in  the  PhUoHophical  Tranaartionft ;  calculated  cor- 
rectly the  elements  of  the  (future)  transit  of  Dec.  S,  1874  j 
settled  at  Philadelphia  1770,  continuing  there  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks  and  mathematical  instruments;  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  legislature  1775,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lislied  an  Oration  on  ylsr*-r>»o»M/ delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  an  active 
member,  and  became  president  on  the  death  of  Franklin 
1791  ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  :  was  State  treasurer 
1777-89,  director  of  the  U.  S.mint  1792-95.  and  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  1795.  D.  at  Philadelphia  June 
26,  1796.  His  papers  on  astronomical,  physical,  and  mathe- 
matical subjects  are  found  in  the  first  4  vols,  of  the  Phlln- 
siiphical  TraunarfinuH.  A  Eitiofft'nm  upon  him  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  1796;  his  Life  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  William  Barton  (ISKi),  and  by  Prof.  James 
Ilenwick  in  Sparks'a  American  Bioijraphyy  1st  series,  vol. 
vii. 

Rit'ter,  tp.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1524. 

Rit'ter  (Hkinrich),  b.  at  Zerbst  in  1791 ;  studied  the- 
ology and  philosophy  at  Halle,  (rottingen,  and  Berlin,  and 
was  aj»i»ointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1S24, 
at  Iviel  in  lS:i.1,  at  Gottingen  in  1837,  where  be  d.  Feb.  .'J, 
1S69.  His  principal  work  is  his  Geachichte  der  Philosophic 
(12  vols.,  1829-58).  ending  with  Kant;  the  most  prominent 
of  his  other  works,  all  relating  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
are — Vcrsnch  zur  VeretaiKh'tjuiif/  ilher  die  nene»te  deutHrhe 
Philosophie  (1853),  Die  Hnlh/cantiauer  tmdder  Paitthcisinwi 
(1827).  and  Ucher  Unstcrblivhkeit  (several  times  reprinted). 

Ritter  (Karl),  b.  at  Quedjinburg.  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  Aug.  7, 1779  ;  studied  at  Halle;  travelled  much, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1820.  By  his  lectures,  as  well  as  by  his 
works,  he  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  study  of 
geography,  remodelling  the  whole  science  and  attracting 
general  attention  to  its  problems  and  results,  D.  at  Berlin 
Sept.  28,  1859.  His  principal  works  are — Die  Erdkunde 
■im  Verhaltiiixae  znr  Natnr  und  GeschicJite  des  Mcnuchen  {1st 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1817-18  ;  2d  ed.,  19  vols.,  1822-59,  comprising 
only  Africa  (i.)  and  Asia  (ii.-xix.)),  Europn,  cin  ffroffraph- 
inch-fu'storiHcft-statistinchea  Gewahfe  (2  vols.,  1807),  Dif 
StKpas  (1838),  Einfeitimg  und  Abhandlnngm  zu  einer  mchr 
winsennehaftlichen  liehandfnnf/ der  Erdhnnde  (1852),  After 
his  death  were  published — (icHchichteder  Erdkunde  (1S6\), 
Alhjemnne  Erdkunde  (1862),  and  ^uro;>r(  ( 1S63).  Parts  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  W.  L. 
(Jage  :  Cotnptirative  Gengmphi/  (1865)  and  The  Cnniparatirc 
Gi'f'f/rftpfi}/  of  Pulestine  and  ffie  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (4  vols., 
1866).     His  Life  was  written  by  W.  L.  Gage. 

Rit'ualist,  Ritual,  Rite  [Lat.  ritus].  A  rite  is  an 
outward  act  in  divine  worship,  intended  to  assert  doctrine 
or  to  express,  and  so  strengthen,  the  frame  of  mind — the 
emotions  which  should  accompany  adoration.  Ritual  is  an 
appointed  system  of  rites.  AVorship  may  be  as  bare  as  the 
fear  of  error  or  the  love  of  simplicity  can  devise,  j-et  there 
can  be  no  public  worship  without  ritual.  A  purposed  ab- 
sence of  form  is  formal.  They  who  assert  that  all  forms 
are  counter  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  forget  that  Jesus  wor- 
shipped as  a  Jew.  They  who  maintain  that  many  forms 
must  hinder  spiritual  religion  forget  that  God,  who  docs 
not  change,  himself  ordered  all  the  minutij^  of  the  Jewish 
ritual;  and  they  have  failed  to  perceive  how  ritualistic  is 
the  worship  of  heaven  as  revealed  to  John  the  divine.  No 
amount  of  outward  observances  can  beget  the  state  of  heart 
■which  gives  worth  to  worship,  but  as  little  can  absence  of 
form  secure  it.  In  the  New  Testament  may  be  found  inti- 
mations of  ritual,  but  not  commanils,  even  concerning  the 
rites  attending  the  sacraments.     We  know  that  not  long 


after  the  Church  ceased  to  be  persecuted  its  ritual  in  essi-n- 
tial  matters  was  what  it  has  continued  to  be  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  world^in  principle  everywhere  the 
same,  without  uniformity.  A^irious  explanations  of  this  fact 
are  offered  by  those  who  consider  it  to  mark  a  change  from 
])rimitive  simjdicity.  As  Divine  Wisdom  has  taught  with 
regard  to  public  worshiji,  '*  Let  all  tilings  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  so  is  it  the  teaching  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "  Ditferent  forms 
and  usages  may  without  offence  be  allowed,  provided  the 
substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire."  A  Ritualist  is  one 
who  has  made  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church  a  matter 
of  study.  But  the  term,  within  a  few  years  ])ast,  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  party  in  tlie  Anglican  Church.  In  this 
Church  there  could  not  but  be  great  variety  of  opinion 
toucliing  doctrine  and  discipline.  A])art  from  the  rejection 
of  the  papal  sujiremacy,  and  of  some  practices  which  had 
been  abused,  the  Church  of  England  at  tlie  time  of  her 
Reformation  made  authoritatively  few  changes ;  her  cr>n- 
stitution  remained  the  same,  and  her  Bo<tk  of  Common 
Praj'er  was,  by  those  who  framed  it,  asserted  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  (»Id.  There  was  no  severance 
from  the  past,  nor  was  there  a  separation  from  those 
churches  which  continued  in  subjection  to  Rome,  until  the 
anathema  by  the  pope  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  But  while  this  is  true  of  the  Church  as  repre- 
sented by  her  authorized  exponents,  there  has  been  al- 
ways a  party  in  symj)athy  with  ultra-Protestantism  and 
hating  tlio  semblance  of  popery;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  care  for  tlic  Church  tmly  because  cutholic. 
There  have  long  been  in  the  Church,  and  more  especi- 
ally among  its  rulers,  the  followers  of  Leiber  of  Baden, 
who  consider  the  national  (^hurch  as  co-extensive  with 
the  nation,  and  its  administration  a  department  of  tiic 
State;  while  others  believe  the  Church  to  be  older  th;in 
the  State,  to  have  ahfrays  maintained  its  divine  origin, 
and  to  have  had  its  liberties  guarantied  by  law,  and  nota- 
bly by  Magna  Charta.  Against  the  increasing  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church  by  the  State  through  Erastian  views,  a 
protest  was  raised  by  a  small  body  of  clergy.  By  this  "  Ox- 
ford movement"  an  Anglo-Catholic  party  have  gained  in- 
fluence. A  younger  generation  have  not  been  content  with 
the  position  of  the  earlier  Tractarians — with  asserting  the 
apostolic  character  of  the  ministry,  which  derives  none  of 
its  authority  from  association  with  civil  government,  and 
with  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  as  the  her- 
itage of  the  Church — but  seek  to  minimize  the  efl"ect  of 
the  Reformation,  which  they  stigmatize  as  a  deformation: 
and,  in  order  to  show  sympathy  with  the  ante-Reformation 
Church,  and  to  make  prominent  doctrines  not  accejtted  by 
the  Protestant  ]>arty,  they  have  revived  rites  and  prac- 
tices which  are  to  many,  not  familiar  with  history,  simply 
popish.  They  say  that  some  of  these  usages  they  follow  in 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  church  law ;  others  as  conformable 
to  Catholic  practice,  and  not  forbidden.  From  their  atten- 
tion to  ritual  this  outgrowth  of  the  Tractarians  are  called 
Ritualists,  and  their  system  ritualism,  while  they  style 
themselves  simply  Catholics.  To  point  out  what  they  have 
reintroduced,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  fling  of  the 
Puritan  against  the  English  service,  "  'Tis  but  an  ill-mum- 
bled mass,"  would  have  no  meaning  if  spoken  of  a  ritual- 
istic service.  As  a  body,  the  Ritualists  have  shown  much 
zeal  and  self-denial,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  the  early 
Methodists.  Said  an  English  bishop  to  an  American  bishop, 
'*  These  men  seem  alone  to  have  found  out  that  the  poor 
have  souls  to  be  saved."  Denounced  as  Romanizers  and 
betrayers  of  tlieir  Church,  an  association  powerful  through 
the  money  it  commands  has  been  formed  for  their  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  it  has  done  its  work  eifectively.  Suit  after  suit 
has  been  brought;  and  whatever  points  have  been  decided 
in  favor  of  any  Ritualist  in  the  lower  ecclesiastical  court 
have  been  overruled  by  the  committee  of  privy  council. 
The  Ritualists  yield  to  force,  but  they  do  not  accept  as  other- 
wise binding  any  decision  given,  as  they  say,  by  a  secular 
court  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  whether  anything  has  been  gained  or  lost  by  these 
suits.  Particular  acts  have  been  declared  to  be  unauthor- 
ized. Their  condemnation  was  obtained  not  because  they 
are  violations  of  law,  but  because  they  are  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize popish  doctrine.  Bat  the  very  opposite  of  the  thing 
forbidden  may  be  niarle  to  express  the  thing  pointed  out. 
For  instance:  in  the  English  Church  the  table  of  the  Lord 
must  be  "an  honest  table"  of  wood;  stone  symbolizes  tlie 
popish  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  But  a  Russian  will  have  wood 
only  for  his  altar,  because  stone  cannot  betoken  the  tree  on 
which  the  sacrifice  was  ofl~ered.  If  all  symbolism  were  put 
aside,  yet  what  is  gained?  It  has  been  decided  in  the 
highest  court  that  in  the  English  Church  it  is  not  forbid- 
den to  '*  teach  the  peojile  to  adore  Christ  jiresent  in  the 
sacrament  under  the  form  of  bread  antl  wine." 

From  the  Church  of  England  ritualism  has  extended  to 
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her  daughter  in  the  U.  S.,  and  baa  occupied  the  attention 
of  more  than  one  general  convention.  Warm  controverty 
has  been  excited,  an.l  some  clergymen,  distinguished  both 
by  their  learning  and  worth,  have  had  hard  usage  because 
of  fears  of  rituali.sni.  No  clergyman  could  introduce  any 
change  in  services  without  the  consent  of  his  congregation  ; 
and  where  clergy  and  people  are  of  (mc  mind,  thev  arc  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  in  their  )>eculiarities.  Moreover,  if 
existing  laws  being  violated  be  enforced,  or  if  thev  bo  in- 
terpreted or  modified,  it  can  only  bo  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  all  its  members  must  acknowledge.  (.\rt. 
of  Relig.  XX.)  And  even  if  legislation  ba  deemed  unfair 
as  the  result  of  prejudice  and  haste,  it  yet  is  submitted  to 
when  not  touching  faith.  \V.  K.  Bbasd. 

Rivan'na,  tp.,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.     P.  4fi9-. 

Rivaro'lo  Canavese,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Turin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  Oreo,  which  often 
causes  great  damage  by  its  inumlations.  The  churches 
and  the  public  and  private  buildings  generally  arc  respect- 
able :  the  great  campanile  of  San  Giacomo  was  oriitinally 
the  military  tower  of  the  citadel.  .-Vncient  medals,  in- 
scriptions, and  other  objects  of  the  Roman,  and  even  of 
still  earlier  times,  are  often  found  near  this  town.    P.  6500. 

Kivarolo  Liglire,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  (Jenoa, 
on  the  torrent  Turbella,  which  divides  it  into  I'pper  and 
Lower  Rivarolo.  This  town  is  so  near  the  city  of  tJenoa 
as  to  command  much  the  same  enchanting  sea-view,  and 
it  has  been  selected  by  the  families  Doria  and  I*allavi- 
cini  as  the  site  of  magnificent  rural  palaces.  Important 
Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  distinguished  for  activity  and  courage.     P.  7U00, 

Ri'vas  (Anoel  ne  Saavetlra),  Di-kr  of,  b.  at  Cor- 
dova, .Spain,  .Mar.  1.  17«1;  educated  in  the  School  of 
Nobles  at  Madrid  ;  entered  the  royal  guards  ISO":  fought 
with  gall.antry  during  the  Avar  of  independence;  waa 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ocana;  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Malaga:  escaped  to  (Jibraltar;  passed  thence  to 
Cadiz:  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of  stall"  to  a 
division  of  the  army;  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  1S15  ;  settled  at  Seville;  a(;quired  reputatiim  as  a 
poet  by  his  Eiisiiifis  Pnftlrot  (2  vols..  Madriil,  ISl.!);  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1820  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
of  1812  ;  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  became  secretary 
of  that  boily  1821  ;  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  counter- 
revolution of  182S;  resided  several  years  in  Kngland, 
where  he  published  Florindn  (1824-20),  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain;  went  to  France  1S:10; 
supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing  at  Orleans 
and  Tours;  returneil  to  Spain  after  the  ainnesty  (ff  1  S.^l  ; 
inherited  the  dukedom  of  Rivas  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
brothcr;'was  made  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  peers  1835; 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of 
Isturiz  May,  18;jf);  was  exiled  by  the  regent  Esp;irtero 
ls;17  :  returned  with  t^ueen  Maria  t.'bristina  I8l:l:  was  am- 
bassador at  Naples  1843-48:  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servative "cabinet  of  forty  hours"  overthrown  by  (^'Pon- 
nell  and  Uspartero  .Inly,  1S54  ;  was  for  several  years  there- 
after a  member  of  the  senate,  hut  took  little  part  in  poli- 
tics;  was  for  some  time  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  of  state  N<iv..  lS(;;t.  Ilo 
acfjuired  great  reputation  as  head  of  the  "natituial  school" 
of  Spanish  writers,  whose  oI)iect  was  to  return  to  the  older 
literary  style,  abandoning  imitation  of  French  models. 
Author  of  many  dramas,  of  AV  yforn  EjrpnHitit  (18441.  a 
national  epic,  of  HnmnttrpH  IliHhtrtrnn  (184(1),  and  of  his- 
liiries  of  .Masaniollo  (18C0J  and  of  tho  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion of  1818. 

lliv('-»le-<;ipr',  town  of  France,  department  of  T,oirc, 
on  llic  (licr.  an  atUuent  of  the  Rhnue.  has  large  silk  mills 
and  gla-sworks.  extensi\e  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
ware,  and  in  its  vicinity  very  important  coal-fields,  in 
whi<'h  over  50  mines  are  worked.     P.  11,202. 

Riv'er,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  145". 

River,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  C,  on  Roanoke  River.  P. 
1500. 

River  Uend,  tp.,  Gaston  co.,  N.  C,  on  Catawba  Kivor. 
P.  2248. 

Riv'ertlalc,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  155. 

Riverdalr,  tp.,  Watonwan  co.,  Minn.     P.  259. 

Riv'iT  rall?s,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Pierce  co..  Wis.,  12  miles 
N.  !•;.  of  Prescott  and  12  miles  S.  E.  of  llu.lson.  contains 
the  fourth  normal  school  of  the  State  an.l  River  Falls  In- 
stitute, 4  churches,  ,!  newspapers,  4  tlouring-mills,  abund- 
ant water-power,  an.l  1  grist-mill.  Principal  busincs.", 
farming  and  Hour  manufacturing.  P.  of  v.  741:  of  tp. 
1J17.  A.  MonsK,  Ed.  "  Jorn>Ai.," 

Riv'er  Head,  p.-v.  and  tp..  can.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y., 
ot  tho   head  of  navigation   in   .SulTolk  co.,   L.   I.,  has   7 


churches,  good  iichoola,  n  aavings  bank,  woollen,  cloth, 
and  organ  manufactories,  chocolate,  moulding,  paper,  antl 
grist  mills,  I  newspaper,  5  hotels,  the  county  clerk's  ofheo 
anil  court-house.  There  exists  direct  water-communica- 
tion with  Now  York  City.  P.  of  v.  1296:  of  tp.  ;i401. 
Jahcs  B.  Sladk,  Ei>.  "  Weekly  News." 

Riv'er  Heads,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Augusta  co.,  Va.    P.  886; 

of  tp.  4:isO. 

Riv'er  Point,  p.-v.,  Warwick  tp.,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  on 
Pawtuxet  Ri\er  and  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill 
R.  R.,  has  extensive  manufactories  of  cotton  and  other 
goods. 

RIv'ers.     Before  peonle  attempted  to  connect  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  with  eacn  other  and  rise  to  general  ideas, 
every  river,  brook,  or  spring  appeared  to  them  an  indi- 
vidual   being.     Their   ideas   of   these    beings    were  often 
vague  anrl  wholly  unacctiunted  for.      It  might  be  a  god,  or 
!   it  might  be  an  elf.  terrible  when  the  swelling  of  the  watera 
cause<l    danger,  helpful   when  the   waves  fecundated   tho 
I  parched  soil.     Subsequently,  those  who  sought  after  truth 
!  were  led  by  simple  reflection  to  the  establishment  of   a 
I  general  cause  as  the   origin   of  the  innumerable   streams 
]  which  flftw  on  the  surface  of  the  continents.     The  Chinese, 
the  llimloo.  the  (Ireek,  saw  the  inexhaustible  sea  expand- 
j  ing  :ilong  the  coasts,  and  the  rivers,  even  the  mightiest, 
losing  themselves  in  it  like  slender  threads  of  water.     Was 
it  not  natural,  then,   that  he  should  c<)nsider  this   gulf, 
"  without    bottom    and    without    bounds,"    as    a    reservoir 
■  whence  all  the  streams  issued  through  subterraneous  chan- 
nels ?     True,  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  such  a  rotatf>ry 
movement  of  the  waters  through  the  hiildcn  abysses  of  the 
earth  :  but  by  this  supposition  one  jiressing  difficulty,  at 
least,  was  removed — that  of  the  origin  of  the  springs,  anil 
the   mvstery  of  the  formation  of  rivers    seemed    to   have 
been  solved.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that  subterra- 
neous rivers  were  frequent  in  the  calcareous  and  much- 
fissured  rocks  of  tireeee.     The  sudilen  disappearance  and 
reappearance  of  streams  were  phenomena  familiar  to  all. 
Every    peasant-boy   knew    that    beneath    the   network    of 
streams    which    appeared    on    the    surface    there    existed 
another  hidden  from  sight:  and  through  that  it  vsas  be- 
lieved   the   oceanic   currents    rolled    their   billows.      Tho 
greatest   scientists  of  antiquity   shared   in   these  illusions. 
Aristotle    believcrl     that   the    waters    of    Ponlus    Euxinus 
passed  beneath  the  Scythian  plains  and  gushcU  out  in  the 
Ilyrcanean  .'^ea. 

No  doubt,  the  water  of  tho  fea  can  penetrate  for  some 
distance  into  the  land  below  the  surface.  Instances  are 
found  on  the  coasts  id'  Louisiana  where  the  so-called  pr<ti- 
riet  irrml'liiuirH  float  on  the  waves  like  a  carpet.  In  tho 
Bahama  Islands  and  in  most  other  coral  formations  iho 
salt  water  becomes  so  infiltrated  in  the  rock  that  wells  dug 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  not  too  far  from  the  coast,  reach  a 
sheet  of  sea  water.  In  the  (ireek  island  of  Cepbnlonia, 
near  the  town  of  .Argostoli.  the  unique  phenomcnim  iK-curs 
of  salt-water  streams  which  turn  several  factory-wheels 
before  they  finally  arc  swallowed  up  by  the  caverns  of  the 
island.  liut  all  these  ivaters  seek  their  level:  they  de- 
scend or  they  spread  horiiontally  ;  none  of  them  a:tccnd 
toward  the  mountain-jieaks. 

Bernard  I'alissy.  tho  celebrated  potter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  jirubably  the  first  who  demonstnited  the  fal- 
sity of  tho  ancient  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  oceanic 
I  origin  of  rivers  and  broi.ks.  "  If  it  were  so."  he  says, 
"  the  sea  should  he  higher  than  the  hishest  mounlains.  .  .  . 
for  it  is  a  rule,  certain  and  universal,  that  wolcr  never  rises 
higher  than  the  source  whence  it  issues.  .  .  .  Funherroorc, 
as'tlic  tides  which  advance  on  the  shores  folhiw  the  move- 
nient  of  the  great  body  of  the  sea.  so.  too,  should  the 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  rc-eding  and  drying  up  in 
their  turn.  ...  I  will  give  still  another  pnxif.  The  sea 
has  tho  same  height  summer  and  winter.  .  .  .  If,  then,  the 
sea  nourished  the  springs  of  the  universe  at  il«  own  hrcn-ls. 
thev  should  never  becouie  dry  in  summer,  nl  which  wa^on, 
however,  we  finil  an  infinite  number  nf  wells  evhaustcd." 

What,  then,  is  the  first  source  of  all  the  streams  which 
flow  on  llie  surface  of  the  earth?  Well,  it  is  Iho  o<-e>n,  »i 
the  ancienis  suppo-e  1 :  but  the  way  which  its  waves  lako 
in  order  to  reach  the  summits  of  the  mnunluins  and  other 
points  of  clllux  is  n.it  that  which  the  ancient"  lnice<l  out. 
The  water  of  the  sea,  transformed  into  vapor.  Journeys 
through  the  atmosphere,  nnd  fall"  ogaln  in  the  form  of -now 
and  rain.  However  trifling  Ihoe  pri-.-ipilnli.in«  of  moist- 
ure may  ?eem,  when  ct.nipared  with  the  "  Moi\ini:  •c«s"  of 
the  Mis-is»ippi  and  the  Amamn.  llicy  sulTo-r  l.>  nn-.iunl  fur 
tho  formation  of  oil  the  rivers — yen,  Ihe-c  lalirr  wuld 
even  have  a  liquid  mass,  on  an  average,  two  or  three  times 
larger  if  part*  of  the  water  of  the  snow  and  rain  ill  I  O'l  re- 
turn to  the  ntmo-phere  in  the  form  of  inpiir.  Ml  -Irr^ims 
bein'.-   (bo-    i  —  "l I    b>     iv(iii...obi-n.-    .i.-.n.  .. -.    i'.    "-uM 
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seem  quite  lo<?ic:i1  to  consider  the  study  of  rivers  simply  as 
a  braiK-h  of  int-teorology  ;  and.  indeed,  the  course  of  the 
aoria!  water-streams,  of  which  the  terrestrial  are  only  the 
counterparts,  must  be  studied  in  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  the  winds,  in  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  the 
clouds,  etc.  That  part  of  the  ijreat  circulatory  morcmcnt 
which  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as 
the  arterial  system,  while  the  rivers  form  the  venous. 
Xcvertheless,  the  ajipearauce  of  these  pheuomena  and  the 
parts  they  jday  in  the  terrestrial  economy  differ  so  much 
that  the  hydrolojijy  of  the  rivers  must  be  treated  apart 
from  meteorology  proper,  and  in  connection  with  the  lands 
which  they  bathe. 

We  have  said  that  not  all  the  water  which  is  precipitated 
finds  its  way  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  A  considerable 
part  returns  to  the  air,  while  another  enters  into  the  cir- 
culatory current  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In  all 
seasons,  but  especially  in  sprinj^,  when  the  foliage  is 
formed,  the  plants  absorb  a  great  qu:\ntity  of  tlie  water 
poured  down  by  the  sky.  In  the  summer,  during  the  great 
heats,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  whole  super- 
ficial layer  of  lakes  and  rivers  escapes  into  the  air.  No  less 
active  than  the  sun  are  the  great  winds  in  reducing  the 
rains  to  the  form  of  .vapors.  And,  tinally.  not  all  the 
water  which  through  the  pores  of  the  earth  and  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rock  penetrates  to  deep  beds,  rebounds  through 
springs  to  the  surface:  myria<ls  of  liquid  threads  descend 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  lower  than  the  level  of  the  seas. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  phj'sicist  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  a  pool  iind  a  brook,  a  lake  and  a  river.  The  pool 
without  efflux  is  formed,  like  the  brook,  by  rains  which  do 
not  escape  immediately  after  their  fall,  but  gather  together 
in  a  common  cavity.  Water  enters,  and  spreads  laterally 
in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground.  A  stream  tends  to 
form  toward  the  least  elevated  point  of  the  circumference 
of  the  pool.  But  in  ])roportion  as  the  surface  of  the  pool 
extends  the  evaporation  increases.  An  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished between  the  instalments  of  rain  and  the  escape 
of  vapors,  and  the  reservoir  of  water,  pool,  lake,  or  in- 
terior sea,  remains  a  locked  basin.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  these  waters,  having  thus  become  dormant,  cannot  re- 
tain the  same  purity  as  those  which  are  incessantly  renewed. 
The  earth  contains  almost  everywhere  a  certain  amount  of 
salts  which  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  by  degrees  accumu- 
late in  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  numerous  salt  lakes 
with  which  the  steppes  and  other  great  jilains  are  dotted. 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  rain  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  the  geological  strata  easy  to  break  through,  and  when 
the  general  slope  of  the  ground  aids  the  work  of  erosion, 
the  lake  bursts  open  at  some  weak  point  the  reservoir 
which  encloses  it,  and  changes  into  a  stream.  Countries 
which  have  emerged  in  a  recent  period  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  such  as  Sweden,  present  thousands  of  lakes 
which  move  in  this  manner  from  valley  to  valley.  The 
stream  which  descends  from  the  mountain  to  return  to  the 
sea  has  not  yet  had  at  its  disposal  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  centuries  in  order  to  carve  out  its  bed  and  give  it 
its  regular  parabolic  curve;  it  has  not  yet  discarded  its 
lakes  either  by  filling  them  up  with  alluvion  or  by  break- 
ing down  the  bars  at  the  outlet ;  it  still  journeys  by  a  suc- 
cession of  leaps,  instend  of  following  a  normal  course,  de- 
creasing gradually  in  rapidity  and  increasing  in  width 
and  liquid  mass. 

In  moist  regions  and  on  surfaces  of  marked  inclination, 
where  one  stream  can  join  another,  the  river  always  ter- 
minates by  reaching  the  sea.  But  there  are  other  countries 
where  the  streams  evaporate  during  their  course  under 
the  scorching  sun,  until  at  last  the  small  balance  of 
water  which  remains  is  sucked  in  by  the  sands,  and  the 
river  ends  in  a  marsh,  generally  saline,  or  in  a  series  of 
pools.  The  length  of  a  river  increases  and  ciecreases  by 
the  abundance  of  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  a 
stream  reaches  the  main  river  or  the  sea  only  during  a  few 
days  or  weeks  or  months:  then  it  ceases  to  fiow.partly  or  per- 
haps completely:  it  is  a  temporary  apparition  only,  chang- 
ing its  appearances  according  to  the  course  of  the  seasons. 
The  coasts  of  Texas  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Far  West 
present  numerous  instances  of  such  intermittent  strea,ms. 
But  such  locked  basins,  or  basins  which  open  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  are  exceptional ;  the  open  basins  whence 
streams  descend  with  a  continuous  flow  to  the  rivers,  and 
these  again  to  the  central  veins  of  the  hydrographic  sys- 
tem, are  the  rule.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  multi- 
tude of  watercourses  which  compose  the  system  of  a  river- 
basin  from  the  fact  that  the  Isar,  in  Bavaria,  receives  from 
its  source  to  its  influx  into  the  Danube  103  secondary 
rivers,  which  again  are  fed  by  ]2iKi  rivers  of  the  third 
rank,  and  130  lakes:  yea,  if  all  rivulets  and  brooks  were 
counted,  and  only  the  temporary  trenches  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  necessary  to  compute  the  number 
of  affluents  by  hundreds  of  thousands.     And  yet  the  Isar, 


which  Karl  Bitter  has  chosen  as  an  example  in  his  Ehifeit- 
untf  zifr  fiet/rihifiiinf/  einer  mekr  wjssenficha/tf icficn  Behniiff- 
liitig  drr  ErdkutuU.  is  only  one  of  the  34  great  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  which  itself  is  a  river  of  small  consequence 
when  compared  with  the  great  streams  of  the  globe.  An 
estimate  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  in  accordance  with 
the  jiroportions  of  that  of  the  Isar,  would  give  325.000 
minor  affluents  as  the  number  of  its  proper  tributaries. 

What  is,  in  eatdi  river-basin,  the  proportion  between  the 
water  drained  off  and  the  water  precipitated  ?  If  it  were 
possible  to  answer  this  question  with  oomyilete  exactness, 
most  problems  relating  to  the  climate  and  geology  of  a 
country  would  thereby  be  solved  ;  but  few  rivers  are  known, 
even  approximately,  in  their  double  dominion,  aerial  and 
terrestrial.  Exceedingly  delicate  operations  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  series  of  years,  at  different  and  judiciously- 
selected  points  of  the  territory,  in  order  to  fix  the  annual 
average  of  rain  in  a  basin.  Udometers,  siniineters,  ane- 
mometers must  be  compared,  verified,  studied  incessantly, 
in  order  to  gauge,  even  vaguely,  the  annual  volume  of  the 
aerial  river  of  the  rains,  while  in  the  bed  of  drainage, 
width,  depth,  rapidity  of  current,  oscillations  between 
high  and  low  water,  must  be  constantly  noted  in  order  to 
calculate  as  exactly  as  possible  the  approximate  amount 
of  the  surplus  of  rain  transformed  into  a  watercourse. 
These  comparative  observations  have  been  started  with 
great  zeal  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  U.  S.,  in 
Hindostan.  and  they  have  already  yielded  approximate 
results  of  the  highest  interest.  M'hen  more  precise  meas- 
urements once  permit  us  to  press  closer  to  the  truth,  tiie 
circulatory  movement  of  the  waters  will  reveal  itself  to  our 
eyes  in  all  its  details,  like  the  movement  of  the  water  which 
flows  in  the  pipes  of  a  machine,  and  which  is  directed  and 
regulated  by  the  art  of  the  engineer. 

Denys  de  Papin,  a  man  of  genius,  who,  like  Bernard 
Palissy.  had  the  honor  of  being  persecuted  and  the  glory 
of  remaining  firm  during  ailversity.  was  the  first  who, 
while  seeking  new  paths  for  the  human  intellect,  observed 
in  a  methodical  manner  the  quantity  of  water  brought 
down  in  a  river-basin  by  the  rains,  and  again  carried 
away  by  the  river  itself.  He  studied  the  .Seine  from  1609 
to  1674.  But  although  at  that  period  the  dimensions  of  the 
basin  were  not  exactly  known,  and  although  the  rain  cmild 
not  be  measured  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  region  where 
its  average  fall  is  very  difierent,  the  approximation  which 
the  illustrious  physicist  attained  is,  nevertheless,  very  re- 
markable. According  to  him.  the  annual  discharge  of  the 
river  represents  one-third  of  the  water  precipitated  by  the 
rains,  while  the  more  precise  measurements  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  years  at  different  stations  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  give  to  the  drainage  of  the  river  an  average  of  a 
little  above  two-fifths.  Followed  up  subsequently  tvith  the 
most  rigorous  precision,  the  method  of  observation  inaugu- 
rated by  De  Papin  has  led  to  general  results  with  respect 
to  tolerably  extensive  regions  of  the  earth.  The  estimates 
by  different  physicists  of  the  rain  which  falls  in  France  and 
the  water  drained  from  her  soil  vary  very  little,  and  the 
total  discharge  of  the  French  rivers  amounts  to  about  i>400 
cubic  metres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
age discharge  of  the  Mississip|»i.  for  each  second.  The 
admirable  researches  made  under  the  direction  of  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot  on  the  physics  and  hydraulics  of  the 
great  river  of  the  U.  S.  are  also  well  known.  AVhen  all 
these  details  are  added  together,  and  verified  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  all  the  movements  which  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet,  the  time  will  perhaps  soon  come  when  it 
will  not  be  too  hazardous  to  give  a  valuation  of  the  relation 
between  the  humble  watercourses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  immense  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  At  present,  how- 
ever, only  hypotheses,  api)roaching  more  or  less  to  truth, 
can  be  gi\'en  on  this  point.  Tliu  valuation  which  seems 
most  plausible  is  that  according  to  which  the  average  rain- 
fall on  the  whole  surface  of  the  continents  amounts  to  about 
half  a  metre,  and  the  average  drainage  to  about  one-half 
of  the  rain  received;  in  this  ease  the  sea  would  receive 
1,000,000  cubic  metres  a  second.  By  adding  together  the 
masses  of  \vater  poured  into  the  ocean  by  rivers  which 
have  already  been  gauged  by  engineers  and  geographers 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  total  average  drain- 
age of  the  whole  of  these  river-basins,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  29,000,000  quadrate  kilometres,  is  found  to  be 
approximately  205,000  cubic  metres  a  second  :  which  is  very 
near  the  proportion  presumed  with  respect  to  the  whole 
earth.  In  accordance  with  results  well  ascertained,  a  class- 
ification of  the  rivers  after  their  imj)ortance  can  now  be  at- 
tempted ;  and,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  it  is  the  rivers  of  the 
zone  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  Amazon,  the  Parana,  the 
Congo,  and  the  Mekong,  which  occupy  the  foremost  rank 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  water  which  they  pnur  into 
the  sea.  As  for  the  Mississippi,  a  river  of  the  temperate 
regions,  and  receiving  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
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of  rain  in  the  western  part  of  its  basin,  it  is,  in  spite  of 
the  length  of  its  cuur.se.  only  a  river  of  the  seconil  order. 
Estimating,  with  Humphrey's  and  Abbot,  its  ditichargc  :it 
17,441)  metres  a  second,  it  curries  on  an  average  only  half 
as  much  water  a.-^  thu  Mekong.  <ine-third  as  much  as  the 
Congo,  one-fifth  us  much  us  the  Amazon. 

Considering  what  good  or  evil  man  may  expect  from 
the  running  waters,  the  action  of  the  livers  on  tlieir 
shores'  interests  us  more  than  the  amount  of  water  which 
they  pour  into  the  immense  abyss  of  the  ocean.  Continual 
changes  take  place  in  the  river-basins  in  accordance  with 
the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  climate  and  soil,  Everv- 
where  the  geological  strata  bear  traces  of  rivers  which 
have  had  a  difterent  course  from  that  of  those  which  now 
traverse  the  country,  or  which  have  carried  a  difl'erent 
amount  of  water,  either  greater  or  le-^s.  Thus,  in  the 
Sahara,  in  Toorkistan,  large  river-beds  are  seen,  with  their 
shoaI>',  meanderings,  avcorcft,  haftures,  banks,  and  islantls; 
only  the  running  water  is  wanting.  In  Krunce.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  which  M.  IJelgrand  has  studied,  the 
height  of  the  clitfs  and  the  extension  of  the  alluvion  prove 
the  exi.^tenec  of  an  ancient  stream  which  ut  high  water 
discharged  nearly  .^0,000  cubic  metres  of  water  a  second — 
that  is,  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  Missis.-^ip[ii. 
Furthermore,  in  Westphalia  traces  are  seen  of  an  ancient 
delta  formed  by  a  powerful  river  whose  basin  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  basin  of  the  present  (iernian  Ocean,  and 
whose  sources  were  situatotl  in  the  present  Great  lirltain. 
Finally,  the  observations  of  i)e  Verneuil  and  CoUomb. 
corroborated  by  those  of  several  other  geologists,  have  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  vast  Tertiary  plains  of  Centra! 
Spain  are  alluvial  deposits  from  rivers  coming  from  the 
N.  W, — that  is,  from  a  continent  which  has  now  disap- 
pcarecl,  but  which  must  have  been  the  Atlantis  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  known  that  the  Ued  River  did  not  join  the 
Mississippi  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period,  but  flowed  directly  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  through  the 
large  bed  now  occupied  by  Bayuu  Teche.  According  to 
Eliet.  the  Washita  also  was  an  independent  river,  ami  de- 
scended to  the  sea  through  the  depression  in  which  liayou 
Atciiafalaya  now  flows.  These  changes  of  course,  which 
united  tlie  Ked  Itivcr,  the  \\'ashita,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Atchafalaya  in  one  system,  form  a  recent  phenomenon,  and 
are  the  work  of  flood  and  erosion.  But  what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  those  modifications  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  u[)per  course  of  the  Mississippi,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  ?  The  cliffs  which  range  here  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  bear  on  their  walls  perfectly  plain  traces  of 
ancient  lines  of  erosion,  prove  that  the  Mississippi  formerly 
flowed  60  metres  above  its  (iresent  level.  At  that  time  these 
rocks  no  doubt  formed  a  daua  from  above  which  a  cascade 
plunged  down,  similar  to  thut  of  Niagara,  and,  like  that, 
constantly  eating  into  the  geological  strata  which  formed 
its  bed.  Above  this  barrier  of  rocks  the  waters  of  all  the 
larger  affluents  were  purified  in  a  lacustrine  reservoir 
whose  vast  surface,  situated  ISO  metres  above  the  ocean, 
extended  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  united  E. 
with  Lake  Michigan,  and  covered  the  immense  prairies  of 
all  (he  intermediate  ])eninsiilas.  Perhaps  tliere  was  a 
period  in  the  liistory  of  the  earth  wiicn  (lie  great  mediter- 
ranean fresh-water  sea  jiourcd  forth  tlie  surplus  of  its 
liquid  mass  over  two  Niagaras,  forming,  on  the  one  side. 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  otlier  the  St.  Lawren'.!e. 

The  great  liydndogical  changes  are  the  work  of  cen- 
turies. In  ourslKirt  lives,  however,  mere  monient-i  though 
they  are  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  globe,  we  see 
very  considerable  modificutions  taking  place.  Thus,  the 
rivers  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  have 
all  decreased  regularly  since  tlic  commencement  of  the 
century.  In  France  the  Doubs  was  recently  on  the  very 
point  (d"  disappearing  entirely  in  the  fissures  of  its  calca- 
reous bed,  and  the  manufacturers  along  the  shores  were 
compelled  to  guard  their  river  by  closing  the  clefts  with 
solid  masonry.  In  Italy  all  tlie  streams  which  enter  tlie 
northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  change  their 
outlet  with  every  new  flood.  The  Tinuivus  of  Virgil, 
which  (he  ancients  considered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Islcr  or  Danube,  on  acccuint  of  the  great  nia?s  of  its 
waters,  and  whitdi  gave  the  name  of  Istria  lo  the  penin- 
sula of  Monte  Maggiore,  flows  through  a  subterranean 
channel  to  the  Ison/o.  and  is  now  only  a  modest  rivulet. 
And  who  has  forgotten  tiie  wonderful  changes  wliich  tlie 
Yellow  River  or  llnang  Uo  in  ('hina  has  undergone)' 
This  stream,  which  justly  bears  the  name  of  the  "  scourge 
of  the  children  of  Ham."  has  continued  for  at  Icjist  I'.'iOO 
years  to  ehange  its  outlet  in  the  sua  from  the  right  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Shuiitoung  to  the  left,  anil  hack  again 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  a  di.-tance  of  .■.jtl  kilometres. 
During  hi^toricaI  time  it  has  changed  \U  bed  nine  linie-*. 
each  time  lievastating  a  territory  a>  large  as  tJreat  Hritiiin. 
The   last  ehange   took  place  from    I ''•I    !•»    !*<.':(.   a    short 


j  distance  above  tho  city  of  Kai-Foong.  The  river  madt;  a 
gap  in  the  daui  on  its  left  side,  and  threw  ibiolf.  first  in 
j>arts,  then  with  the  whole  ma.-s  of  its  waters,  across  the 
plains  which  extend  toward  the  liulf  of  I'e-Chee-Lce.  In 
many  ])hices  it  resembles  a  permanent  inundation,  not  yet 
having  had  time  to  carve  out  a  bed  :  in  other  places  it  bor- 
rows the  natural  and  artificial  canals,  which  it  enlarges 
and  fleepens  in  order  to  make  them  fit.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  it  has  taken  posces^i«n  of  the  bed  of  the 
Tat-Sing.  formerly  an  indepemlent  river,  but  now  a  mere 
tributary,  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  large  stream.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  course  of  the  lloang-llo  was  a  double 
disaster.  On  the  one  side,  the  waters  have  inundated  fer- 
tile regions:  on  tho  other,  they  have  reiincpii>hel  fieldu 
which  can  produce  nothing  without  being  irrigated,  and 
which  owed  their  population  and  richness  to  the  fertilizing 
canals  fed  by  the  iloang-IIo.  The  tlirect  injury  whiih  the 
inundation  has  done  in  the  regions  now  traversed  bv  ih© 
I  river  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  it  has  done  indi- 
I  rectly  by  turning  its  course  away  irom  eandy  wastes  which 
I  derived  all  their  fertility  from  it. 

It   is  suflicient.  hr.wever,  simply  to   look   ut  any  great 

river  with  a  rapid  current  and  earthy  banks  in  order  lo 

,  notice  tTie  incessant  mobility  of  tho  bed  under  the  action 

,  of   the   running  water.     Along  the  hollow  of  the  creeks 

!   where  the  current  sets  with  force,  the  sandy  molecules  bc- 

j  come  loose,  detach  themselves,  sometimes  in  large  nia»<ses, 

and.  spreading   in   the  muddy  water,  pass  on   to  depo.-it 

I  them.'Jelvesdownstream.  especially  at  tlie  mouth,  where  the 

I  current,  retarded  at  the  bottom,  has  not  sufficient  rapidity 

i  to  hold  the  sand  or  clay  suspended.    Islands,  pitched  at  their 

front  piiint  and  elongated  at  their  base-line,  are  formed,  and 

then  carried  away  to  be  formed  again  farther  down  :  they 

are  incessantly  displaced,  changing  form  and  aspect  acct»rd- 

ing  to  the  size  of  the  river  and  the  power  of  the  current. 

Hesides  the  continual  displaeeinents  of  the  bed  eausetl 
by  the  sinuosities  cd"  the  current,  which  undermines  on  the 
one  side,  sanding  up  on  tlic  other,  there  is  the  normal 
displacement  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
W.  to  E.  Some  of  the  greatest  ^diysieists,  however — as, 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  hydndugist  Lombardlni — have 
doubled  the  existence  of  this  nornml  pressure  of  running 
waters  from  left  to  right  in  the  northern  liemisphere.  and 
from  right  to  left  in  the  southern;  but  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics make  a  movement  necessary,  and  thousands  of 
facts  prove  its  reality.  In  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
where  the  uniformity  of  the  ground  both  iu  lopngraphienl 
and  in  geological  respeeUi  allows  tlie  running  wuter  full 
liberty  in  choosing  its  course,  there  is  not  one  river  nhich 
does  not.  from  year  to  year,  encroach  on  its  right  bank, 
generally  known  as  the  "high  bank."  beeanso  the  current 
incessantly  saps  the  clifl's:  and  there  is  not  one  river 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  retreat  from  its  left 
bank,  its  *•  basis."  which  has  been  levelled  by  the  waters 
and  made  straight  by  the  regular  <leposition  of  alluvionit. 
Even  when  traversing  regiims  which  ho  has  never  sei>n 
before,  the  Siberian  knows  what  aspect  tlic  rivers  which 
he  is  to  cro.ss  must  have.  In  the  same  manner,  travellers 
who  journey  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  ranges  over 
the  plateau  of  debris  carried  do«n  by  the  ancient  glacier- 
torrents  at  the  base  (d"  the  French  Pyrenees  will  notice 
that  at  every  ri\  er-crossing  they  must  descend  to  the  eastern 
bank,  which  is  here  also  the  right,  through  a  steep  declixily. 
while  they  ascend  the  opposite  western  bank  gradually 
through  long  slopes.  In  this  part  of  France,  the  right 
banks  are  er<<ded  and  crumble  down,  the  lelt  stretch  I'Ut 
large  and  level.  Nevertheless,  several  rivem  present  n 
striking  exception  to  this  law,  ami  the  North  Americans 
may  i|Uote  as  an  instance  the  .Mi>sis*'ippi.  This  powerful 
stream.  ri>ing  in  the  northern  leu'ions.  where  the  angular 
rapidity  of  the  terre?*lrial  rotation  is  le.»s  ihiin  under  a 
more  southerly  latitmle,  ^hould,  according  lo  the«.r\.  grad 
ually  ileviate  in  a  we.-tcrn  direelitm— thai  i».  relreal  incr-* 
santlv  to  the  W.— on  account  of  the  movement  of  tho  rnrlh. 
Hut  it  lines  not.  (tn  the  contrary,  it  ubandom*  it»  old  b*ds 
in  the  Western  plains.  Hhieh  are  tRln^fnr^l^d  into  annual 
lakes,  such  as  Luke  Tensas.  Loko  Pmvidenrc,  elo.,  and 
throws  itself  l«»  the  E.  against  tho  cliff*  on  which  rinnd 
tho  cities  of  .Memphis.  Niilche«.nnil  Port  lIudfMn.  Farther 
on.wlien  icsiiintr  Ir.uii  it"  middle  eouri-e  into  n  ri'tfi.»n  nhn 
it  is  not  re-truiiied  by  the  rising  eastern  gruund.  but  cm 
choose  what  ilire^tion  it  like-  lonmrd  the  sea.  it  flow*  lo  lti. 
S.  E.,  iii-tead  of  lakiiig  the  nhorlewl  way  dirrrlly  S.  or  dr 
viating  to  the  \\ .  Mul  nil  iiHtuntl  phenoinona  arr  ouio 
plcx.  aiitl  e.intmllrd  at  the  -Hiiie  iiioment  by  finerA)  Uw- 
While  tho  Mi-ci^-ippi  i!«  pn-^rd  to  ihr  \\ .  \\\  the  n.-.v. 
mcnl  of  Che  rolaiion  of  ilio  eurlh.  it  may  be  lhri.«n 
tu  the  E.  by  another  power:  and.  imlerd.  it  soring  t  < 

whole  North    \morieitn  itiiirni  wlopo^  fmm  ^^     • 

ward   the  .Kllantie  cort«l.      Thi«   aould    Im*.  n- 
hvpnlbcM"  \»hich  -till  u«uit-  tho   support  •>! 
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servation,  the  cause  of  the  easterly  movement  of  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  of  Texas — the  Sabine,  Trin- 
itv,  Tolorado.  ami  Kio  (Iranfle — flow  in  the  same  direction, 
prcibiibly  under  influence  of  the  same  causes. 

The  geographers  who  quote  the  Mississippi  as  an  exceji- 
tion  to  the  law  of  normal  deviation  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
charaeterizo  it  as  the  greatest  artisan  among  the  rivers. 
In  the  present  gcohigical  period  no  stream  has  thrown  out 
into  tht'  sea  a  peninsula  of  a  more  extraordinary  form.  The 
long  channel  enclosed  by  narrow  banks,  which  are  bathed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  river  and  beaten  on  [ 
the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  resembles  an  arm  thrust 
far  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  beds  of  the  various  passages 
Bpreail  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  As  is  well  known,  the 
estimates  of  difl'erent  geographers  with  respect  to  the 
average  advance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  arc  far 
from  agreeing.  Kohl,  who  is  a  geographer  of  merit,  <le- 
clares  that  the  delta  is  now  nearly  stationary — an  asser- 
tion which  certainly  sounds  strange,  since  Elie  de  Heau- 
mont — who,  however,  had  not  all  necessary  documents  at 
his  disposal — estimated  the  advance  of  the  mouth  at  iijO 
metres  per  annum.  Humphreys  and  Abbot  confine  them- 
selves in  their  great  work  on  the  river  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  hydrographie  maps  of  Calcott  (1S;1SI)  and  the 
Coast  Survey  (1851),  which  gives  an  advance  of  the  alluvial 
peninsula  of  79  metres  per  annum,  whereby  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  decreases  neces- 
sarily from  year  to  year.  Soundings  have  shown  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  will  soon  reach  the  brink  of  the 
deep  abyss  where  the  coast-current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
passes.  At  a  distance  of  IS  kilometres  from  the  South- West 
Passage  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  only  reached  at  a  depth 
of  270  metres  below  the  surface;  and  this  depth  increases 
rapidly  to  1500  metres.  Incapable  of  filling  up  such  gulfs, 
on  whose  surface  the  rapid  waters  of  the  current  will  carry 
away  its  alluvions  to  the  open  sea,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  "for  the  Mississippi  but  to  fill  up  its  side  bays.  The 
Po,  one  of  the  most  active  rivers  of  Europe  with  respect 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  sea,  has  a  much  greater  facility  in 
continuing  its  work.  The  increase  of  its  peninsula  of  al- 
luvions has  been  calculated  with  precision  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  amounts  to  about  70  metres  per  annum. 
As  the  sea  in  front  of  it  is  not  very  deep,  it  would  require 
only  1000  years  in  order  to  form  a  peninsula  10  kilometres 
broad  across  the  Adriatic,  and  to  meet  the  banks  of  the 
Istria.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ex- 
istence of  abundant  alluvion  in  a  river-current  necessarily 
results  in  a  considerable  encroachment  of  the  land  on  the 
ocean.  The  Amazon,  for  instance,  which  carries  such  great 
quantities  of  debris  that  it  could  fill  up  vast  and  deep  gulfs, 
retreats,  nevertheless,  from  century  to  century  before  the 
sea.  The  entrance  into  the  delta  widens  steadily,  and, 
consequently,  the  salt  water  penetrates  farther  and  farther. 
Formerly,  the  different  rivers  of  the  Brazilian  provinces 
of  Ceara  and  Maranhao  were  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
while  now  they  flow  directly  to  the  sea.  Even  the  river 
Tocantins  has  ceased  to  unite  directly  with  the  great  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water,  and  the  island  of  Marajo  decreases 
little  by  little,  eaten  into  by  the  sea.  There  is  a  general 
sinking  of  this  part  of  the  American  coast,  which  com- 
pensates, and  more  than  compensates,  for  the  effect  of  the 
alluvions,  which,  moreover,  are  partially  caught  by  the 
coast-current  and  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Guiana.  In 
nature  all  ])henomena  are  complex,  and  depend  on  many 
causes  which  may  cross  each  other  in  many  ways. 

This  cross-action  of  laws  manifests  itself  in  the  most 
curious  manner  in  the  annual  history  of  the  rivers — that 
is,  in  the  changes  of  their  level  and  discharge  according  to 
the  seasons.  The  rivers  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  de- 
scend from  high  mountains,  offer  a  striking  instance.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  autumn  rains  which  fall  in  the  river- 
basins  of  AVestern  Europe,  only  one  part  of  the  moisture 
swells  the  current  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea;  another  is 
carried  away  by  the  winds  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  remains  there  bouml  up  under  the  form  of  snow  and 
ice.  Thus,  the  height  which  might  be  ex])ccted  fur  the 
floods  is  con.--idcrably  diminished,  and  it  is  in  the  summer, 
in  the  season  when  the  waters  of  the  rivers  should  be  at 
their  lowest,  that  the  mountains  deliver  up  to  the  rivers 
their  treasures  of  liquefied  snow.  The  mass  of  the  current 
is  thus  sustained.  The  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po  regulate  their  discharge  in  this  manner:  they 
fall  when  their  tributaries  from  the  plains  swell,  and  they 
rise  when  these  affluents  decrease. 

A  similar  contrast  between  the  different  .affluents  of  the 
same  river  is  produced  in  other  basins  by  the  alternation 
of  the  rains  in  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  surface  drained. 
The  Amazon  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  hydro- 
logical  j)henomennn.  When  the  sun.  on  its  annual  round, 
is  N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  a  belt  of  rain-clouds  cover 
the  lands  below  with  their  shade  and  inundate  them  daily 


by  their  showers.  The  rivers  which  receive  the  surplus  of 
these  rains,  the  Pastaza,  Tapura,  Uio  Negro,  etc.,  become 
filled  to  the  very  brim,  and  soon  after  flood  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  Amazon  is  thus  sustained  in  its  course  by  its 
great  northern  affluents.  But  when  the  sun  again  crosses 
the  equator,  and  journeys  toward  the  boundary  of  the 
southern  tropical  zone,  the  rains  fall  in  the  other  ]fart  of 
the  basin,  and  it  is  the  Iluallaga,  Ucayati,  Purus.  Madura, 
Tapajoz,  and  all  the  other  great  southern  tributaries  which 
flow  with  full  current  and  bring  to  the  Amazon  that  liquid 
mass  which  the  northern  affluents  have  ceased  to  off'er. 
Spix  and  Martins  were  the  first  to  demonstrate — and  they 
did  it  in  a  most  elegant  manner — this  movement  of  oscilla- 
tion, so  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  plates  uf  a  balance 
in  motion,  never  ceasing  to  raise  or  lower  alternately  the 
levels  of  the  rivers  on  the  two  sides  of  the  *'  visible  efjuator  " 
formed  by  the  immense  river  of  the  Amazon.  In  other 
basins  the  phenomenon  of  alternation  between  the  affluents 
is  not  produced  by  the  seasons,  but  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affluents,  although  less  regular,  presents,  never- 
theless, as  a  whole,  oscillations  of  the  same  kind.  When 
the  ]iluvial  winds  bear  toward  one  side  of  the  basin,  it  is 
the  heights  of  this  side  which  receive  the  abundant  rains, 
and  whose  watercourses  rise  in  floods,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  upper  torrents  remain  dry  and  the  ])ermanent 
streams  fall  or  stand  at  a  low  level.  When,  then,  the  moist 
winds  change  their  direction,  and  the  waters  which  feed 
the  principal  current  of  the  river  consequently  change, 
the  rivers  of  the  one  side  fall,  while  those  of  the  other 
suddenly  rise.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Now,  it  is  the  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  Cevennes,  the  Gardons,  Ardcche,  Doux,  Eri- 
eux,  which  raise  the  level  of  the  Rhone;  then,  again,  it  is 
those  which  originate  in  the  Alps,  the  Durance,  Drome, 
and  Isere.  But  a  flood  of  all  the  aftluents  from  both  the 
opposite  slopes  never  occurs.  If  all  these  rivers  delivered 
at  once  the  highest  floods  of  which  they  are  capable,  the 
Rhone  would  precipitate  as  much  water  over  the  low  jilains 
of  its  delta  as  the  Amazon  carries  to  the  sea;  for,  however 
strange  the  fact  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  incontestable 
that  the  Ardcche  carries  during  its  periods  of  flood  as  much 
water  as  the  Mississippi,  and  rivers  like  the  Doux  and 
Erieux,  which  are  visible  only  on  large  maps,  may  reach, 
and  even  surpass,  the  average  discharge  of  the  Ohio. 

The  geological  difierence  of  the  regions  produces  also  i. 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  watercourses  which 
traverse  them.  The  impermeable  strata,  solid  rocks,  stitf 
clays,  etc.,  do  not  allow  the  rain-water  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  soil ;  it  hurries  immediately  to  the  beds  of  the 
rivulets,  and  thence  to  the  common  river.  The  permeable 
strata,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  cracked  layers  of  lime- 
stone, permit  the  water  to  penetrate  into  hidden  grottoes: 
its  course  is  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles ;  it  wanders 
through  long  subterraneous  galleries;  ami  when  at  last  it 
reappears  in  abundant  springs,  the  sujicrHcial  waters  have 
been  drained  off  days  and  weeks  before.  In  this  way  the 
volume  of  the  navigable  rivers  is  maintained  by  the  tribu- 
tary waters  arriving  in  succession:  when  one  affluent  has 
discharged  its  surplus,  another  is  in  its  period  of  swelling, 
and  then  a  third,  issuing  from  a  subterranean  cavern,  will 
rise  in  its  turn.  The  Seine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable rivers  of  the  world  on  account  of  its  equable 
carriage,  presents  a  striking  equilibrium  between  its  tribu- 
taries from  the  permeable  and  the  impermeable  strata. 

The  overflowing  river  tends  itself  to  regulate  and  mod- 
erate its  course.  While  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent hurries  the  billows  of  the  flood  down-stream,  the  waters 
which  expand  laterally  over  the  regions  inundated  slack- 
en little  by  little  on  account  of  the  innumerable  obstacles 
which  they  meet.  In  regions  not  yet  under  cultivation  or 
defended  by  levees  the  river  generally  finds  natural  reser- 
voirs— lakes,  swamps,  etc. — in  which  it  can  store  uji  a  large 
part  of  the  surplus  of  the  flood,  wliich  then  afterward  flows 
back  to  the  principal  river  when  this  has  lowered  its  level. 
Any  great  river  presents  instances  of  such  reservoirs,  in 
which  the  surplus  of  the  inundated  liquid  mass  is  tempo- 
rarily gathered  u]>,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  supply  the 
fluvial  volume  in  times  of  drought.  Thus,  before  the 
Danube  carries  its  waters  across  the  slightly -elevated 
threshold  of  the  Iron  Gate  it  fills  the  swamps  of  Lower 
Hungary  to  the  left  and  the  right ;  which  waters  it  receives 
back  through  the  Save  and  the  Tisza,  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Mississippi  changed,  before  it  was  dammed  in 
laterally,  the  whole  marshy  region  to  the  W,  of  New  Mad- 
rid, the  deltas  of  the  White  River,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  low  plains  of  the  Vazoo.  into  an  interior 
sea;  yea,  even  now  it  inundates  immense  regions  on  both 
sides  of  its  principal  bed,  though  to  a  smaller  extent.  It  is 
said  that  the  liquid  mass  which  the  river  carries  diminishes 
steadily  down-stream.  Sometimes  the  Mississippi  carries 
3000  or  4000  cubic  metres  more  at  Cairo  than  between  the 
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levees  of  New  Orleans.    It  is  the  same  phenomenon,  though 

on  a  smaller  scale,  as  that  of  the  regulation  of  a  river  by 
traversing  a  lake.  Thus,  at  the  |.oint  where  the  Rhone  en- 
ters the  Leman  its  discharge  sometimes  amounts  to  IIOII 
cubic  metres  :  anil  yet  at  its  exit  from  the  lake,  under  the 
bridges  of  (ieneva,  it  carries  only  about  4ll(i  cubic  metres. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  it  sometimes  is  only  a  small  rivulet 
at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  at  Ueneva  it  always  continues 
to  be  a  noble  river. 

The  intervention  of  man  may  aid  in  regulating  the 
management  of  watercourses,  but  it  may  also  contribute 
to  spoil:  anil  the  latter  has  freiiuently  been  the  case. 
The  be>t  means  which  can  be  employed  to  reduce  the 
floods  is  that  used  by  the  agriculturists  in  the  h<it  regions, 
where  abundance  of  water  is  indispensable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants.  They  divide  the  current  into  secondary 
canals,  and  these  again  into  other  threads,  which  linally 
branch  off  into  innumerable  trenches.  Tht^  water,  thus 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  beds,  each  of  which  is  regu- 
lated with  embankments  and  locks,  is  retarded  in  its  course, 
and  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  increased.  The  river  does 
not  gush  forth  afterward  with  that  frightful  suddenness 
which  characterizes  streams  not  yet  br<mght  under  control. 
The  agriculturist  must  also,  in  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water  to  his  fields  at  any  seasrjn,  establish 
reservoirs,  which  during  the  periods  of  flood  receive  the 
superabundant  liquid  mass.  The  utili/ati<m  of  streams 
for  industri:il  purposes  has  the  sivme  consc<iucnces  with 
respect  to  their  management  as  the  emj)loyment  of  their 
waters  to  irrigate  fields.  The  lateral  basins  formed  beside 
the  works,  the  canals  which  pass  through  the  establish- 
ment over  wheels  perpetually  in  motion,  the  dams  which 
change  tile  river  into  a  series  of  terraces,  and  finally  the 
discharge-channels  which  open  at  times  of  inundation,  re- 
sult, so  to  speak,  in  the  domestication  of  the  river,  and 
man.  if  not  able  to  regulate  it  according  to  his  fancy,  can 
at  least  control  its  course.  Unless  uniler  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  that  great  inundations  occur  in 
basins  in  which  agriculture  and  manufacttiring  industry 
have  taken  hold  of  the  streams.  The  considerable  changes 
which  human  labor  aceinnplishes  in  these  river-basins  may 
be  realized  from  the  very  asj^eet  of  the  country.  In  many 
instances,  the  river,  utilized  to  the  last  drop,  ends  by  dis- 
appearing long  beftu-e  it  reaches  the  term  of  its  normal 
course;  in  others  it  arrives  half  exhausted  at  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Antonio  de  la  Mesa,  the  Kbro  (rarried  formerly 
200  cubic  metres  of  water  ]ier  second  to  the  Mediterranean, 
while  now.  bled  by  irrigations,  its  discharge  has  dec^reased 
to  about  101)  cubic  metres.  The  Po  furnishes  about  lUOO 
cubic  mOtrcs  to  the  fertilization  of  Lombardy,  which  is  one- 
third  of  its  liquid  mass. 

Along  the  great  rivers  the  principal  oceujjation  of  man, 
while  yet  only  half  civilized,  is  not  to  utilize  its  waters, 
but  to  secure  himself  against  its  wrath.  He  then  often 
Imppens  to  act  with  imprudence,  and  in  many  cases  the 
very  means  of  safety  which  he  choo>cs  become  causes  of 
disaster  to  him.  It  .seems  at  first  glance  a  very  simple 
matter  to  heighten  the  river-banks  by  means  of  a  levfe  in 
order  thereby  to  protect  the  adjacent  iields  anil  restrain  the 
waters  to  their  bed  ;  but  in  the  construction  of  these  artifi- 
cial banks  what  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome,  what  constant 
care  is  to  be  taken,  what  foresight  is  to  be  exercised  !  They 
must  be  sulhcicntly  large  in  orcler  to  resist  the  most  vicdent 
])ressure  of  the  water,  and  sufliciently  high  in  order  to 
command  the  most  exi'cptional  le\'cl  of  the  floods:  at  the 
most  exposed  points  they  must  be  strengthened  by  trans- 
verse supporters,  which  again  lean  against  secondary 
dams:  the  maintenance  of  these  levees  must  constantly 
be  watched  ;  their  slopes  must  be  con.solidated  ;  any  sub- 
sidence of  the  ground  must  bo  repaired  ;  all  burrowing 
animals  must  be  hunted  out.  If  wars,  lack  of  money, 
rivalry  between  states  or  proprietors,  cause  any  neglect  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  dams  at  any  point  of  their  immense 
length,  one  day.  one  hour,  will  suflice,  and  a  disaster  nniy 
occur:  the  fluvial  current  will  make  a  breach,  and  carvo 
for  itself  a  new  bed  in  the  fields.  The  selfishness  of  the 
iehiibitants  of  the  river  leinks  is  generally  the  first  cause 
of  the  evil.  •■  Your  death  is  my  life,"  says  an  old  Ilalian 
proverb,  which  exhibits  the  battle  for  oxislcnce  in  iill  its 
ferocity.  l>adua  and  Venice  were  at  war  with  each  otiier 
for  centuries;  the  foriuer  wished  to  throw  the  rivers  of  its 
territories  into  the  neighboring  lagiines;  the  latter  wanted 
to  maintain  the  depths  of  their  marine  waters  even  with  ii 
risk  of  inundating  (he  firm  land. 

Avarice  creates  dangers  of  another  kind  by  narrowing  the 
river-bed  for  the  profit  ofciiltivation.  Almost  all  the  levi^ed 
rivers  occupy  a  pari  only  of  tbcir  original  bed  .d  inunda- 
tion, and  eon-ci|ocully  tiie  fl 1  must  gain  in  heighl  what 

it  loses  in  width;  it' rises  instead  of  spreading;  reaehes 
the  level  of  the  levees,  overflows  Ihcm  if  it  haa  not  broken 
them,  and  expands  fur  nwuy  iioross  cities  and  fields.     The 


Loire,  bo  very  dangerous  n  river,  has  only  a  width  of  400 
metres,  or  even  of  1100  metres,  at  certain  points  of  its  euur.<o 
where  it  formerly  had  a  width  of  :i  kilometres,  and  it  is 
of  course  at  these  points  of  compression  that  the  river 
begins  its  ravages.  The  town  of  .>!t.  Cyprien,  which  was 
razed  by  the  (iaronne  in  l."".'),  while  several  hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives,  was  built  just  opposite 
Toulouse,  at  a  ]ioint  where  the  quays  ami  houses  had  en- 
croached on  the  bed  of  the  river  from  both  sides  ;  in  order 
to  gain  more  room,  the  inhabitants  had  even  closed  a  canal 
which  surrounded  the  town  to  the  W.,  and  was  designed 
to  carry  awjiy  the  surplus  water. 

In  all  the  countries  in  which  cultivation  docs  not  profit 
directly  from  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  ns  is  the  case 
in  'the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  system  which  ought  to 
be  followed  is  evidently  that  applied  by  the  inhabitants 
along  the  I'o.  The  original  bed  of  inundation  is  here 
carefully  maintained  in  its  whole  width,  ond  the  princi- 
pal dam,  the  levfe  »  hieh  is  called  insubmergibic,  is  raised 
along  Ibis  line.  The  space  between  this  dam  and  the  low- 
water  marks  of  the  current  can  be  cultivated,  but  the  Icvi'es 
which  protect  it  should  be  two  feet  lower  than  the  princi- 
pal dam.  They  do  not  orrest  the  flood;  the  inundation 
spreads  over  this  whole  territory,  depositing  its  fertilizing 
mud,  but  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles.  With  respect 
to  towns  and  villages,  it  is  safest  to  construct  Ihein  on  a 
large  basis  of  embankments  above  the  level  of  tlie  floods, 
as  the  ancient  Kgyptians  did,  as  bus  been  done  with  the 
modern  .'Sacramento,  and  as  every  prudent  engineer  will  do 
when  he  has  to  build  a  railway-station  or  a  factory  in  a 
place  exposed  ti»  the  erosion  of  floods.  The  art  of  pre- 
serving numan  constructions  is  sutlicienlly  well  known, 
and  when  it  is  not  applied  by  the  inhabitants  along  the 
rivers,  the  reason  is  either  lack  of  foresight  or  avarice. 

When  the  bars  t'ormed  by  the  deposit  of  alluvion,  in 
so  many  cases  cdistrueting  the  entrance  to  rivcr-nioulhs. 
have  often  proveil  incorrigible,  as  Vniibiin  said  of  the 
Rhone,  the  reason  is  not  any  fault  of  science,  but  human 
carelessness  and  often  the  conflict  between  various  influ- 
ences. 'I'wo  thousand  years  ago  ,\lc\ander  demonstrated 
that  the  deep  waters  which  the  isle  of  IMiiiros  protects  are 
the  true  |iort  of  the  Nile;  t.'laudius  and  Trajan  turneil  tlo- 
bar  of  the  Tiber  by  constructing  a  lateral  eunal  who-t_ 
de|)lh  it  was  much  more  easy  to  regulate;  finally,  the 
t'anal  of  .'st.  I.ouis,  from  the  lilione  to  llie  (iulf  of  Kos, 
proves  that  it  is  possible  to  open  an  enlranee  for  vessels 
into  the  interior  of  a  river  if  the  sea  at  any  point  in  the 
neighborhood  presents  a  deep  gulf. 

A  river  must  be  considered  as  an   individual.     Our  an- 
cestors looked  at  it  as  a  god  ;  we  must  at  least  look  at  it 
as  a  living  organism,  and  treat  its  details  with  regard  to 
the  eflect  produced  on  the  economy  of  the  whole.     In  na 
ture  anil  in  the  controlling  works  made  by  human  action 
this  organism  holds  its  parts  closely  connected.    The  rains 
wliieli  fall   from  the  clouds   in   the   river-basins,  the  trees 
which  cover    the  slopes  of   the   mountains,  the  swamps 
which  border  the  river,  and  the  reservoirs  which   aecom 
pany  it  along  its  course,  the  canals  of  irrigation  distrib- 
uting portions  of  the  waters  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
dams  and  level's  which  serve  to  shield  Iheeities  and  fields, 
the  |)iers.  moles,  and  stockades  of  the  outlet,  all   taken  to 
gether  constitute  one  whole,  a   living  body  whose  orgno- 
react  on  each  other  and  cannot  be  touched  without  affe.! 
ing  the  whole  body.     .\nd  the  prosperity  of  men.  does  it 

not  partly  depend  on  the  work  which  nature  ae nplishes 

in  the  fluvial  basins?  .Are  they  not  all  interested  in  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  eeoiioniy  of  the  run 
ning  waters?  Let  them.  then,  after  learning  to  apprveiat. 
the  improvements  which  science  teaches,  also  learn  to  la^ 
aside  small  j.rivatc  interests  in  order  lo  occupy  ihrm 
selves  with  general  interests,  and  associate  in  a  spin: 
of  honesty  for  the  common  work.  Lei  Ihem  ee».«o  lu  I-. 
each  other's  enemies,  and  in  the  other  strides  of  pr«gre-- 
whieh  they  make  Id  iheui  barn  how  to  ilrfend  their  Held 
against  the  iinasions  of  the  riicrs.  h..w  to  make  Ihe  run 
ning  waters  their  most  ncihe  helpers,  and  how  to  Iran- 
form  the  streams  into  the  chief  oriiamcnis  of  the  earth  ihi  > 
inhabit.  Kmsm:  Hi.  1 1». 

Kiv'ors  f  AvTHovv  Wv«lovillp,  i>r  Woodvillr     !  \    i 
OK,   son   of  Sir    Itiihiird    WmIcviIIc   by    hi-    wife,    I' 
Jnoqueliiie  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  ihc  duke  of  II.  i' 

b.  in  Kngland  aboiil  M4J:  a >mpaiiied  hi«  father  nn  an 

oxpediliioi  against  the  carl  of  Warwick  at  (°alai>.  au'l  w  i« 
Ihore   taken    prisoner    I  l.'l' ;   innrrie.l  Ihc  heiress    of   !        i 
Scales  and  assumed  that  title  I  Irtr  ;  sueereilr.l  hi-   ■ 
as  Karl   Itivers  \  W'V  :  was  made  a  knight  of  the  i; 
chief  butler,  and   eaptain-grneral  by   King   Kdward    1\ 
who  had  married  his  sister  Klitabelh:    altendol    bioi   I. 
liolhllld     1170;     beonmn    governor    of    (^alni* 
governor  of   I'rinee  Kdwnnl.  the  heir  ti.  Ilic  f 

,„,^ ,.|      J)    I    l-<lo.-iltl..O.     Iklol     WA-     ll><<     Ol' 
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of  Caxton  in  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England ; 

translated  from  the  French  The  Vivtcn  und  Sai/hi</cs  of 
PhiiuHuphtnf.  printed  in  folio  by  Caxton  at  Loudon  in  'A 
eds.,  all  bearing  date  1477  ;  The  Morale  J'roverbts  of  Crt/s- 
tyuG  of  Pise  (1478),  and  The  Booke  muned  Cordyule,  or 
Mcmurare  i^ovisstma  (1480),  and  is  said  by  Caxton  to  have 
**  made  divers  balades  agenst  the  seven  dedely  synne.s." 
On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  Lord  Rivers  as?:embled  a  body 
of  troops  for  tlie  purpose  of  jiroclainiing  his  nephew,  but 
was  seized  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ( Kichard  III.)  at 
Stony  Stratford  Apr.  30,  148.1,  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Poutefract,  and  there  beheaded  without  trial  about  June 
la,  14S3. 

Rivers  (RicHARn  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  Sept.,  18U,  in  Tennes- 
see; graduated  at  La  Grange  College,  Ala.,  under  Pres.  (now 
Bishop)  Paine  in  18.35,  and  elected  assistant  professor  of 
languages,  and  in  1836  professor  of  languages  in  that  in- 
stitution :  was  president  of  the  conference  school  at  Athens, 
Ala.,  in  1843  ;  vice-president  and  professor  of  moral  science 
in  Centenary  College.  La„  in  1848,  and  president  in  1849  ; 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  La  Grange  College  in  1854, 
and  remained  in  that  position  after  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  the  change  of  the  name  to 
Wesleyan  Universitj',  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  war; 
v.-as  subsequently  president  of  Centenary  Institute,  Sum- 
merlield,  Ala.,  ISomerville  Female  College,  Tenn.,  and  Logan 
Female  College.  Ky. ;  then  took  charge  of  Broadway 
church,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  is  now  president  of  Martin  Fe- 
male College,  Pulaski.  Tenn..  and  a  member  of  the  Tennes- 
see conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South  ;  has  published 
a  volume  on  mental  science  and  another  on  moral  science, 
and  has  written  largely  for  periodicals.    T.  0.  Summers. 

Riv'ei's,  Ilydrau'lics  of.  A  large  river  illustrates 
upon  a  grand  s'.'ale  the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of 
energy.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  acting  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  induces  evaporation,  thus  raising  in 
endless  succession  ton  after  ton  of  water  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  normal  currents  of  the  latter,  due  also  pri- 
marily to  the  sun's  heat,  sweep  this  vapor  over  the  land, 
where,  condensed  by  polar  counter-currents,  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  other  heat-absorbents,  it  assumes  the  form 
first  of  clouds,  then  of  rain  or  snow,  and  ultimately  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  original  heat  has  thus  been  returned  in  kind  to  other 
colder  bodies,  but  a  part  has  been  transformed  into  the  po- 
tential energy  represented  by  the  height  of  the  deposited 
water  above  the  sea-leveL  This  portion  again  changes  into 
other  forms  of  energy,  as,  overcoming  friction,  the  water 
gathers  into  rivulets,  unites  in  brooks,  increases  by  aggre- 
gation into  larger  streams,  and  finally,  bearing  a  rich  bur- 
den of  sedimentary  matter  for  the  making  of  alluvial  lands, 
sweeps  in  the  m.ajestic  curves  of  a  great  river  back  to  the 
sea.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries  mountains  are  thus  degraded 
and  lowlands  are  built  up  by  the  energy  contained  in  the 
sun's  rays.  Hydraulics  of  rivers  explain  how  the  potential 
energy  represented  by  height  above  the  ocean-level  under- 
goes transformation  in  overcoming  the  resistances  that  im- 
pede the  downward  flow  of  the  water.  In  other  words,  they 
treat  of  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  natural  channels. 

Historical  Note?. — So  long  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  mechanics  of  solids  were  unknown,  but  little  could 
be  discovered  respecting  tbe  more  intricate  theory  of  water 
in  motion.  Nevertheless,  gigantic  works  of  construction, 
like  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  hydraulic  inventions  of 
great  value,  like  that  of  the  canaUlock,  ivere  made  by  a  ' 
system  of  tentative  experiment.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ' 
seventeenth  century  CastelU  and  Torricelli,  pupils  of  Ga-  , 
lileo,  applied  the  principles  of  that  master  to  hydraulics.  ' 
The  latter  discovered  the  law  governing  the  issue  of  fluid-  ; 
veins  from  small  orifices  in  the  sides  of  a  reservoir — viz.  i 
that,  neglecting  resistances,  their  velocities  are  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  pressures  due  to  the  head  of  water. 
He  suggested  this  law  as  applicable  to  the  flow  of  rivers. 
Near  the  close  of  the  century  Guglielmini  elaborated  this 
theory,  which  was  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific 
world  because  no  one  attempted  to  verify  its  conse- 
quences by  actual  experiment.  In  1732,  Pitot.  by  ob- 
serving sub-surface  changes  of  velocity  with  the  tube 
which  bears  his  name,  overturned  this  school  of  hydrau- 
lics. Attention  being  thus  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  problem,  experiment  was  mul- 
tiplied;  and  finally,  in  17S(j.  Dubuat  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  school  by  announcing  his  great  principle 
that  the  flow  is  due  to  gravity  acting  through  the  slope  of 
the  surface,  and  that  the  true  method  of  enunciating  in 
mathematical  language  the  law  of  motion  is  to  equate  ex- 
pressions for  the  accelerating  and  retarding  forces.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  many  investigators  have  attacked 
the  problem  upon  this  general  basis,  but  their  observations 
have  generally  been  made  upon  artificial  troughs  or  small 


canals.  Even  when  rivers  have  been  Bubjected  to  measure- 
ment— as,  for  instance,  those  of  llulkmd  by  Kr'ayenhon", 
in  \^\'.\:  the  Neva  by  Rancourt,  in  1S24-20:  the  Rhine  by 
l>efontaine.  in  1820-33;  the  Neva  by  Destrem,  in  1835. • 
the  upper  Rhine  by  Hennocque,  in  18311;  the  Garonne  by 
Baumgarten.  in  1837-4G;  the  Mississii-pi  by  Miirr,  in 
184'.)-51 — either  the  observations  were  so  restricted  in 
number  and  scope,  or  attention  was  so  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  construction  and  effect  of  practical  works  of 
improvement,  that  no  sufticient  data  for  a  scientific  discus- 
sion of  general  river-hydraulics  were  secured  prior  to  the 
observations  conducted  upon  the  Mississippi  between  the 
years  1860-00  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Humj)hreys  {now  brigadier- 
general  and  chief  of  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army).  These 
investigations  will  soon  receive  further  notice.  Since  tlieir 
date  a  few  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Revy  upon 
the  La  Plata  and  its  chief  branches;  the  rivers  draining 
the  great  American  lakes  have  been  subjected  to  measure- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey  parties;  the  Connecticnt 
River  has  been  gauged  by  Gen.  Ellis,  assistant  to  (Jen. 
Warren,  U.  S.  engineers ;  the  flow  of  the  Irrawaddi  has 
been  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr.  Gordon:  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  has  been  gauged  by  Col.  Farquhar  of 
the  U.S.  engineers.  The  two  last-named  surveys  are  as 
yet  unpublished;  the  others  in  a  theoretical  ])oint  of  view 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  results  announced  in  tbe  Phys- 
ics and  Hi/draulic8  of  the  Mississippi,  hy  Humnhrevs  and 
Abbot. 

Two  advantages  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  selec- 
tion of  a  very  largo  river  for  hydraulic  investigations. 
The  energy  represented  by  a  great  volume  of  water  in  mo- 
tion reduces  to  insignificance  the  minor  and  exceptional 
disturbances  which  may  mask  the  laws  of  flow  in  a  small 
stream;  while  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
involved  will  provide  the  funds  requisite  for  extended 
and  thorough  measurement.  The  following  is  a  brief  re- 
sume of  the  system  of  river-hydraulics  which  resulted 
from  the  investigations  conducted  for  ten  years  upon  the 
Mississippi : 

Distribtttion  of  Velocitt/. — These  measurements  estab- 
lished experimentally  the  law  under  which  the  eff"ect  of 
resistances  applied  to  the  exterior  layer  is  transmitted 
through  the  fluid  mass — in  otlier  words,  the  law  by  which 
cohesion  regulates  motion  among  the  fluid  particles. 
This  law  was  shown  both  in  horizontal  and  vertical  planes 
to  be  parabolic,  the  abseissse  representing  velocities,  and 
the  ordinates  distances  from  the  exterior  layers.  The  axis 
of  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
marks  the  place  where  the  retarding  eflfects  of  the  exterior 
resistances  transmitted  inward  become  equal.  As  the 
mean  velocity  changes,  the  parameter  of  this  parabola  va- 
ries inversely  with  its  square  root.  In  horizontal  planes 
this  law  is  usually  masked  by  variations  in  depth  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  mass  of  water;  but  at 
one  station,  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  entire  curve  from  bank  to 
bank  constituted  a  single  well-marked  parabola  at  all 
stages  of  the  river,  the  parameter  varying  as  stated  above. 
In  vertical  planes  the  parabolic  law  appears  to  be  univer- 
sal, but  it  is  often  masked  by  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the 
axis,  occasioned  by  variations  in  surface-resistance.  The 
cause  of  this  latter  resistance  in  calm  weather  is  obscure. 
It  is  clearly  proved  not  to  be  wholly  or  chiefly  due  to  fric- 
tion against  the  air,  but  probably  is  largely  a  secondary 
eff'ect  transmitted  from  the  bottom  through  the  agency  of 
upward  currents.  Upon  the  Mississippi  in  calm  weather 
the  mean  depression  is  about  three-tenths  of  the  ilepth ; 
upon  the  Connecticut  it  is  about  one-tenth  ;  probably  it  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  rugosity  of  the  bed.  An  up- 
stream wind  depresses  and  a  down-stream  wind  raises  the 
axis,  the  amount  of  the  change  being  directly  jiroportional 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  indeetl,  in  a  natural  channel  the 
axis  seems  rarely  to  be  at  rest.  The  parameter  of  these 
vertical  parabolas  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
velocity  and  with  a  small  function  of  the  depth.  The  ab- 
solute variation  of  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane  is  small, 
usually  but  little  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 
The  ratio  between  the  mid  dejdh  and  mean  velocity  is 
sensibly  constant,  being  about  O.KG,  and  it  is  independent 
of  wind  effect.  The  great  value  of  this  last  discovery  in 
reducing  the  labor  of  gauging  streams  is  apparent. 

In  algebraic  language,  the  most  important  of  these  laws 
for  sub-surface  velocity  are  expiressed  as  follows  ;  I),  </,,  ami 
d  denoting,  respectively,  the  total  depth,  the  depth  of  the 
axis,  and  the  depth  of  any  particuhir  point;  and  c.  V,  Vo, 
Vd,.  \m  denoting,  respectively,  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
river,  the  velocity  at  any  depth  d,  the  surface  velocity,  the 
maximum  velocity,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  vertical 
curve : 


(1) 


1.69 


'  Vd  +  1.5 
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(2) 
(3) 


V  =  Vd,-l 
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Mean  Velocitif  of  Itivera. — The  general  principles  which 
govern  a  constant  flow  of  water  throuj^h  the  channel  of  a 
river  are  next  to  be  considered.  The  nuition  is  o|i]poi-ed  by 
three  distinct  resistances:  first.  lh;it  due  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  fluid  to  the  materials  forniing  its  bed.  ami  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  different  particles  to  each  other;  second, 
thiit  duo  to  inequalities  of  cross-section,  which  occasion 
eddies,  whirls,  and  in  general  loss  of  r'm  vicn  ;  third,  that 
duo  to  bends,  wliiLdi  like  dams  directly  oppose  the  flow, 
and  check  it  until  a  certain  head  is  ac(iuired  sufticient  to 
restore  the  lost  motion.  The  potential  energy  transformed 
during  the  flow  from  one  station  to  another — measured  by 
the  proiluct  of  the  weight  of  the  water  into  the  diftercnce  of 
level  of  its  surface  at  the  two  stations — may  therefore  be 
considered  as  divided  into  three  parts;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  frame  three  practically  useful  formulio  based  on 
the  corresponfling  resistances,  tjjc  whole  circumstances  of 
the  How  might  be  algebraically  expressed.  Unfortunately, 
tlio  second  expression  would  be  excessively  complex,  and 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  conforniati()n  of  the  bed 
more  precise  than  could  usually  be  obtained  at  any  reason- 
able cost.  Accordingly.  Humphreys  and  Abbot  framed 
only  two  formuku — one  to  represent  the  flow  in  straight 
portions  of  the  river,  and  the  other  to  determine  the  ])or- 
tion  of  the  head  exjtanded  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  bends  between  the  terminal  stations.  The  second  class 
of  resistances  necessarily  affected  the  constants  deduced 
for  both  of  these  formulie :  and  for  this  reason  the  authors 
insist  that  their  first  formula  must  never  be  ajiplied  to 
smooth  artificial  channels;  nor.  on  the  other  hand,  to  rivers 
which  include  bends  between  the  terminal  stations,  without 
first  subtracting  from  the  observed  fall  in  water-surface 
the  amount  indicated  by  the  bend  formula.  Indeed,  this 
treatment  of  the  problem  assumes  a  normal  inequality  of 
bed  in  rivers;  and  if  the  fornuilfe  be  applied  to  channels 
smoother  or  rougher  than  those  from  which  the  constants 
were  derived,  the  computed  clischarge  must  be  respectively 
too  small  or  too  great.  This  difficulty  is  unavoidable  in 
all  river  formuhe  ;  but  by  correcting  for  bend  resistance, 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  have  narrowed  the  usual  limits  of 
the  error.  The  following  are  their  formula*,  expressed  in 
English  feet :  v  denotes  the  mean  voh)eity  per  second ;  m, 
the  area  of  cross-section  ;  p,  the  wetted  perimeter  :  W,  the 
width;  /',  the  value  given  in  Kq.  (1)  ;  n,  the  sine  of  the 
sbipe  cnrrcfted  for  bends — its  numerical  value  is  the  quo- 
tient of  llie  total  fall  in  water-surface  between  the  terminal 
stations,  less  the  value  of  h  in  the  bend  formula,  by  tho 
total  distance  between  them  measured  on  the  middle  lino 
of  the  channel:  N"  represents  the  number  of  angular 
changes  eaeh  'Mi°  of  tho  latter  line.  The  value  of  r  in 
the  bend  formula  is  found  by  successive  approximations. 
The  quantity  =  is  equal  to  0.9:J  v  -\-  0.167  I'  In- ;  and  when 
p  is  not  known  by  measurement,  it  may  be  assumed  ut 
KUl.-)  \V. 
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These  formula;  were  restricted  by  llmniihrevs  and  .\bbnt 
to  natural  idiannula  bavins  "n  area  cxeceilinu  100  square 
feet  and  a  slope  less  than  U.OOO.S.  From  additional  data, 
cbielly  derived  troui  an  important  report  by  .M.M-  I>arey 
and  lia/.in,  published  after  the  I'liytirt  nml  lliflniiiliiyi  nt 
III--    .V//«ii««//>/;i',    the   slo|ie-limit    was  shown   lo  ailniit  of 

isidorablo    extension,  ami    the    followiuK    approximate 

lirui  was  added  to  the  mean-veloeity  formula  for  the  cil«o 
of  natural  ohannels  less  than  100  square  feet  in  cross-soo- 
tion  :  1 ',  denoting  the  value  of  r  as  llrst  deduced  : 

_2.I_VV. 

The  following  are  other  nienn-volooily  formulio  reoently 
proposed  for  rivers  by  hydruulio  onginoors  : 


Darcy  and  Bazin  : 


Hagcn : 


P-yji 


1UU0« 

0.08534" +0.35 
P 


=  4.39 


(iansuillct&Kuttcr:  c  = 


ib/i 


/„.     0.00155\   -= 


0.5521 


In  the  latter  h  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  rugoFitj 
of  the  bed.     Its  value  for  earthen  bcd»  is  (1.025,  and  for 
mountain-torrents  sweeping  over  boulders,  0.030. 
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KIVEES,  HYDRAULICS  OF. 


As  the  ultimate  test  of  formulae  of  this  character  i-ests 
uiion  their  nocorJancc  with  standard  observations,  the  jire- 
oeding  carefiilly-iircpared  list  is  given  to  servo  as  a  crite- 
rion for  these  ami  others  which  may  appear  hereafter.  The 
data  include  nearly  all  published  observations  of  value  ujion 
rivers,  being  compiled  from  good  modern  authorities  to  rep- 
resent a  great  varietv  of  natural  channels.  The  first  forty- 
nine  were  published'by  Darcy  and  liazin  ;  the  next  thirty 
bv  Humphreys  and  Abbot;  the  ne.\t  fifteen  by  Urebenau; 
tfie  remaining  four  by  \Varren. 

Mr.  Kobert  Uordoii.  who  has  recently  conducted  a  very 
extensive,  but  as  yet  unpublished,  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  Irrawaddi,  has  proposed,  in  a  paper  published  at 
Milan  in  IS'.",  to  reject  the  general  theorem  c>f  Dubuat, 
and  to  revert  to  the  (iuglielmini  basis  in  a  modified  form. 
As  the  constants  of  his  formula  are  not  as  yet  definitely 
announced,  it  is  not  given  here. 

Tested  by  these  .standard  observations,  the  Humphreys- 
Abbiit  furmula  gives  a  mean  discrepancy  of  S.2  per  cent. ; 
the  Darcv-Bazin  formula,  10.3  per  cent.;  ami  the  Hagen 
formula.  1.3.5  per  cent.     Two-thirds  of  these  data  were  not 
available  in  framing  the  first-named  formula.     The  inves- 
tigations of  Francis   have  shown  tluvt  the  most  careful 
measurements  are  liable  to  an  error  of  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 
Giiiu/iiig  of  Uiri-i-s.—Yor  practically  gauging  the    dis- 
charge of  a  large  river  the  following  plan  is  recommended: 
Select  a  locality  in  a  straight  poi-tion  where  the  current  is 
regular.     Lay  out  a  base-line  200  feet  long  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  How,  and  ilctcrmine  accurately  the  cross- 
section  in  front.     Establish  two  theodolites,  and,  for  nu- 
merous floats  well  distribute  1  between  the  banks,  note  the 
angular  distance  from,  ami  the  time  of  transit  past,  each 
end  of  the  base.     These  floats  should  be  inaile  double,  the 
surface  float  being  a  tin  cllii>soid  or  other  light  body  bear- 
ing a  little  flag.     The  loner  float  may  be  a  large  ojien  keg, 
baTl.asted  with  lead  so  as  to  hang  vertically.     The  connect- 
ing cord  should  be  as  small  as  practicable.     The  rate  of 
movement  of  the  whole  will  thus  be  essentially  th.at  of  the 
lower  keg.     The  centre  of  this  keg  should  be  placed  at  the 
mid-depth  of  the  stream  in  each  vertical  plane  of  transit, 
because  the  wind  will  there  have  no  influence  upon  the 
rate  of  movement.     With  a  regular  cross-secti<m  the  ave- 
rage mid-depth  may  be  adopted  for  all  floats  without  sen- 
sible error.     The  exact  level  of  the  water  upon  a  gauge-rod 
should  be  noted  when  the  observations  begin  and  end.    The 
following  is  the  method  of  reducing  the  observations  :  Upon 
a  sheet  of  section-pa]. er  the  base-line  and  two  perpendicu- 
lars to  mark  the  lines  across  which  the  times  of  transit 
were  noted  are  laid  down.     From  the  recorded  angles  and 
a  table  of  natural  tangents  the  p.aths  of  each  float  are 
plotted,  and  upon  each  is  written  the  seconds  of  its  tran- 
sit past  the  base.     The  total  width  of  the  river  is  next 
divided  into  as  many  equal  "divisions"  as  show  sensibly 
unvarying  velocity.  "  The  mean  of  all  the  seconds  of  tran- 
sit in  each  division  is  then  reduced  to  feet  per  second,  and 
adoi>tcd  as  the  true  mid-depth  velocity  in  that  division. 
A  mean  of  all  these  mid-depth  velocities,  interpolations 
being  made  if  any  are  missing,  closely  approximates  to 
the  trae  velocity  of  the  river.     Two  errors  which  nearly 
balance  each  other  are  involved  in  this  method — viz.  the 
inequality  of  the  areas  of  the  divisions,  and  the  difference 
between   the   mid-depth   and    mean   velocity   in  any  ver- 
tical plane.     The  correction  ratios  for  these  errors  are,  re- 
spectively, about  0.93  and  0.98  for  large  rivers,  giving  a 

0  93 
mean  resulting  velocity  ^r:;^  =  ".95  of  its  true  value.     If 


often  employed  for  observing  the  velocity.  They  consist 
essentially  of  a  submerged  wheel,  with  apparatus  designed 
to'record'tbc  number  of  its  revolutions;  ami  the  accuracy 
of  the  result,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
cision with  which  these  revolutions  can  be  translated  into 
feet  per  second.  Quite  recently  electricity  has  been  skil- 
fully applied  by  Mr.  Henry,  Gen.  Ellis,  and  others  to  re- 
cord the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel. 

UKcillatniim  of  JiU-ers.—As  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
channel  increases,  the  surface-level  of  the  river  rises.  The 
amount  of  this  rise  varies  greatly  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
ecmrse.  especially  when  the  stream  discharges  into  the  sea 
or  a  large  lake.  "  In  such  cases  the  oscillation  is  insignifi- 
cant near  the  mouth,  and  the  range  between  high  and  low 
water  regul.arly  increases  for  a  certain  distance  until  the 
influence  of  the  sensibly  unchanging  level  of  the  reci].icnt 
of  its  waters  disappears.  Above  this  point  the  range  be- 
comes more  uniform  for  the  main  river,  but  ultimately 
diminishes  as  the  sources  are  ap]iroached.  The  mathe- 
matical laws  governing  this  oscillation  were  first  experi- 
mentally studied  upon  the  Mississip]ii.  and  with  the  fid- 
lowing  'results :  (1 )  The  local  slope  at  any  station  is  far 
from  constant,  since  the  measured  discharge  exhibits  ex- 
traordinary but  normal  changes  at  difl'erent  epochs  for  any 
given  reading  of  the  gauge,  when  the  other  conditions  uj.on 
which  the  flow  depends  must  be  identical.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  these  variations  at  high  stages  exceed  30  per 
cent.,  the  discharge  being  much  larger  with  a  rising  than 
with  a  falling  river.  (2)  This  variation  is  not  the  same  in 
all  rises,  the" difference  being  greater  in  high  than  in  low 
stages,  and  larger  in  the  upper  river  than  near  its  mouth. 
(3)  The  local  slope  in  any  particular  rise  increases  regu- 
larly as  the  river  rises,  and  more  rapidly  in  large  than  in 
small  oscillations;  it  attains  its  maximum  value  when  the 
surface  still  lacks  a  few  inches  of  extreme  height.  In  fall- 
ing, the  slope  is  always  much  less  than  at  corresponding 
levels  in  rising.  (4)  During  any  given  oscillation  the  rate 
of  the  increase  of  local  slope  in  rising  is  usually  the  same 
as  that  of  the  loss  in  falling. 

The  following  theory  explains  these  observed  facts: 
When  a  tributary  discharges  a  sudden  flood  into  the  main 
river,  causing  a'  rise,  the  water  moves  downward  in  the 
form  of  an  immense  wave,  of  which  the  convexity  depends 
upon  the  volume  added  and  uiion  the  stage  of  the  river 
above  and  below  the  point  of  influx.  The  local  slope  at 
any  place  is  governed  by  this  convexity.  Hence,  as  the 
front  of  the  wave  moves  past,  the  slope  and  di.scharge  are 
great:  when  the  crest  arrives  they  both  diminish;  as  the 
rear  of  the  wave  is  passing  they  fall  below  their  values  at 
corresponding  levels  during  the  rise.  Finally,  since  the 
general  form  of  the  w.ave  Is  regular,  the  rate  of  change  in 
local  slope  during  the  rise  and  fall  is  normal  and  similar. 
This  experimental  theory  suggested  the  basis  of  a  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  the  problem,  which,  applied  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, resulted  as  follows  :  If  in  any  locality  an  equation 
showing  the  increase  of  slope  between  the  foot  and  the  top 
of  a  rise  can  be  framed,  it  may  be  applied  to  .any  part  ot 
that  rise  (except  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom,  where 
inflections  occur),  since  the  rising  and  falling  branches  are 


0.98 
a  very  exact  computation  is  required,  the  "divisions"  are 
laid  down  on  the  plot  of  the  cross-section  of  the  river,  and 
the  area  of  each  is  computed  for  the  stand  on  which  the 
gauging  was  made.  The  different  division  mid-depth  ve- 
locities— including  interpolations  if  any  are  wanting — are 
those  substituted  for  VJd  in  the  expression 

Each  result  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  area  of 
cross-section  ;  and.  finally,  the  sum  of  these  product 
equated  with 

true  mean  velocity.  A  value  for  v  less  exact  than  the  last, 
but  involving  only  a  small  error,  may  be  found  with  little 
labor  by  the  following  computation  :  Substitute  for  I'l,-  in 
the  following  equation  the  grand  mean  of  the  different 
*•  division  "  mean  velocities,  including  interpolations  if  any 
be  missing.     The  value  of  b  is  that  given  in  Eq.  (1),  with 

—  substituted  for  D  : 
P 

(10)         «  =  ( l/  l.OSUjr  +  0.002ft  -  O.Ols/ft")". 
The  theory  of  these  different  computations  is  explained 

in  the  Phlfticn  and  ffi/i/raiificn  <if  the  MIntinHippi. 

In  gauging  small  streams  various  forms  of  meters  arc 


sensibly  parallel. '  If.  then,  a  gene'i-al  equation  can  be  framed 
showin".'  the  increase  of   slope  between  the  foot  and  top 

the  )il 


showing  ...^  .-- -     -    -     ,  , 

of  rises  at  all  stages  of  the  river  at  any  locality,  the  ).rob- 
lem  is  solved  for  that  locality.  Such  an  equation  was  de- 
duced for  one  gauging-station  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
ultimatelv  proved  to  be  general  for  the  whole  river  It  is 
the  following,  in  which  »,  denotes  the  primitive,  and  »„  the 
new  slope;  c  the  elevation  in  feet  above  extreme  low-water 
mark  of  the  primitive  surface  of  the  river;  P.  a  constant 
for  each  locality ;  and  x,  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water-sur- 
face in  feet : 

(II)  »,/  =  «, +  ^(« +  ')'•'■ 

The  value  of  P  at  any  locality  can  readily  be  found  from 
this  equation  when  the  numerical  values  of  the  other  vari- 
ables are  known,  the  slopes  being  computed  by  equation  ( , ) 
from  known  cross-sections  and  discharges  when  the  river  is 
The  le'sser  root  of  this  equation  is  the  |  rising  or  falling  uniformly.  To  apply  this  method  to  the 
'  ■  '  computation  of  the  change  of  level  in  water-surface  which 

will  be  caused  by  a  given  variation  in  discharge  at  a 
locality  where  P  is  known,  compute  the  primitive  slope  by 
Eq  ("").  Assume  a  value  of  x.  and  find  »„  from  equation 
(11 )  •  an.l  next  the  first  member  of  the  following  equation 
in  which  letters  marked  (,)  denote  values  already  defined 
eorrespon.ling  to  the  primitive  stage,  and  those  marked  („) 
those  for  the  new  stage : 

n,^ n,+'W,x 

7>„  + W,,'"^?, +  W, -)-2t" 
With  these  values  compute  i'„  from  the  following  equation, 
which  is  a  simplified  form  of  Eq.  (5)  : 


(12) 
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(13)    .„=([225i.^^-^'^]*. 
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AVith  this  value  of  v^^ 
equation,  in  which  ijj^^ 

(U) 


find  the  viilue  of  x  in  the  fallowing 
denotes  tlie  new  discharge  ; 


If  this  value  be  identical  with  that  assunicil.  it  is  the  true 
value  sought;  if  not,  repeat  tlie  coniputation  until  such 
accordance  is  obtained;  wliich  Ijy  a  few  a|i]iro?Lilnatiuns  is 
readily  accoui|ilif»heJ.  Tliis  nu'tlmd,  a|i|»licd  to  twenty- 
four  nu'asurcd  oscillations  ujhiii  the  .Mississippi  varyin;^ 
from  2  to  25  feet,  gave  results  showing  a  mean  error  of 
only  about  5  per  cent. 

M,i-hiuilriil  Work  of  Rhfm. — The  boulders,  large  and 
small,  which  in  general  form  the  beds  of  mountain-torrents 
resist  any  but  secular  changes,  but  their  smooth  and 
rounded  fi)rms  and  abraded  surfaces  sufficiently  mark  the 
effects  of  the  continued  flow  of  water.  As  the  stream  in- 
creases in  size,  bars  of  coarse  gravel  begin  to  appear, 
forming  a  succession  of  pools  ami  rapids,  whii^h  regulate 
the  velocity  of  the  current  by  <lains  constructed  tlirougli 
its  own  agency.  The  gravel  becomes  sand,  and  the  sand, 
mutibanks  and  other  fine  alluvial  deposits  as  the  stream 
gradu.ally  assumes  the  characteristics  of  a  great  river. 
While  thus  pushing  along  the  bottom  the  nnitcrials  too 
heavy  for  more  rapid  transportation,  the  water,  at  first 
clear,  gradually  becomes  turbid  from  earthy  matter  held 
in  susj)ension.  In  fine,  a  great  river  is  constantly  per- 
forming an  immense  amount  of  mechanical  work  in  pul- 
verizing and  moving  forward  solid  material.  Its  capacity 
for  this  work  is  proportional  to  the  vin  lura  of  its  waters, 
but  the  amount  actually  performed  ilepends  in  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  nature  of  its  lieil  and  upon  the  geological 
formations  through  which  it  (lows.  The  .Mississippi  annu- 
ally transports  in  suspension  to  the  sea  a  nuiss  of  alluvion 
1  square  mile  in  area  and  2-tl  feet  in  height,  weighing 
over  400, ODD, 000  tons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  pushing 
over  the  bars  at  its  mouth  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  this  enormous  quantity. 

The  fact  that,  in  gener.al,  under  the  moving  waters  lies 
a  moving  beil,  presents  in  a  forcible  light  the  diflieulties 
encountered  by  the  hydraulic  engineer  in  a.ttcm|)ting  to 
Iiermancntly  improve  the  navigable  channel  td'  a  great 
river.  The  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  a  bar  re- 
moved at  one  point  often  reappears,  perhaps  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  below.  The  river  is  always  at  work,  and  to 
oppose  it  or  modify  its  actim  usually  exacts  continuous 
labor.  On  many  rivers  the  banks,  especially  in  the  bends, 
are  abradeil  by  the  current;  and  this  action,  occurring  in 
the  sinuous  course  which  is  characteristic  of  largo  volumes 
of  water  in  motion,  often  results  in  cutting  o(T  a  bend,  thus 
violently  changing  the  regimen  of  the  stream  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  entailing  difficulties  not  easily  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented. The  general  effect  of  such  "' cut-off's  "  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Immoliately  above  the  site  the  water-surface  is 
lowered  by  the  full  amount  of  tlio  bend  resistance  (Eq.  0)  ' 
and  by  one-half  of  the  fall  of  the  river  in  a  str.aight  portion 
of  its  course  equal  in  length  to  the  shortening  effected  by 
the  cut-off'.  Immediately  below  the  site  the  water-surface 
is  raised  by  the  latter  quantity.  In  receding  from  the  site, 
both  above  and  below,  these  eff"eets  become  less,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear.  Where  the  banks  are  liable  to  erosion 
by  the  river  a  cut-oft'  is  always  a  misfortune.  .\ny  im- 
mediate benefit  above  is  compensated  by  in.iury  below. and 
the  ultimate  cff'octs  upon  the  channel  are  liable  to  bo  dis- 
astrous to  both  sections. 

When  a  sediment-bearing  river  flows  thrmigh  a  district 
below  the  level  of  its  floods  other  pei-uliar  plicnouwua  are 
presented.  The  water  cscai)ing  (jver  the  natural  banks 
loses  its  velocity  ami  deposits  tlie  matter  hehl  in  suspen- 
sion. The  heavier  particles  drop  first,  and  the  result  is  to 
gradually  raise  the  level  of  the  banks  near  the  river,  and 
thus  cause  it  apparently  to  traverse  a  low  rid'4e  sl.qiing  in 
both  directions  from  tlie  main  channel.  If  the  banks  arc 
sulfii'ienlly  tenacious  to  resist  erosion.  Ibis  aelion,  conlin- 
ueil  for  a  long  period,  may  result  in  conliiiiug  the  stream 
between  natural  ombankments.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
rare,  but  artificial  works  are  often  employed  to  assist  na- 
ture when  the  fertility  of  the  region  to  be  thus  rcclainieil 
offers  sufficient  pecuniary  in<lueements.  Many  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Eunq.e.  and  s.Mue  of  those  of  .-Vmerica,  .Asia,  and 
Africa,  are  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  confined  to  their 
channels  throughout  thiir  alluvial  regions.  The  I'n  is  n 
well-known  example  of  this  kind,  and  is  often  cited  as 
proving  that  the  ultimate  ctl'ecl  of  levees  is  to  raise  the  bed 
of  the  main  river  bv  preventing  the  es.oipe  of  the  sedinienl 
brought  down  bv  tlie  floods.  This  is  an  error  of  fael,  as  has 
bccn'fully  demonstrated  by  Lombardini,  the  most  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer  of  Italy  now  living.     Indeed,  no  olToot 


of  this  kind  has  ever  been  established  as  occurring  upon 
any  river.  In  this  country  the  .Mississippi  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  the  application  of  levees  to  the 
prevention  of  inumlations.  A  gigantic  system  has  been 
inaugurated,  oxtemling  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
(xulf,  and.  although  imperfect  in  iti  details  and  execution. 
it  has  added  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  tlio  region.  .Sim- 
ilar artificial  embankments  uptm  a  grand  scale  arc  now  in 
progress  of  construction  upon  tiie  Irrawaddi  in  Uritisli 
liurmah.  Upon  the  Xile  a  different  plan  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  centuries.  The  surplus  flood-water  is  drawn 
from  the  river  by  artificial  canals,  and  ciiiplaye<l  for  irri- 
gating a  narrow  strip  of  country  thus  reclaimed  from  the 
surrounding  deserts;  but  even  here  the  river  is  never  per- 
mitted to  cause  a  general  inundation  of  the  country,  a« 
has  often  been  erroneously  asserted. 

/iarn  at  tilt;  MimtliM  of  lltrfrn. — Experience  lias  shown 
that  whenever  a  i-i\er  discharges  into  a  body  of  still  water 
large  enough  to  be  acted  upon  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
having  a  shore  and  bottom  of  movable  materials,  a  bar  in- 
variably is  formeil  at  the  mouth,  ."^uch  bars  owe  their  origin 
to  one  or  more  of  three  primary  causes,  wliich  usually  act 
in  combination.  In  the  case  of  a  scdiincnt-bcaririg  stream, 
if  the  recipient  be  fresh,  its  inertia  will  oppose  the  river- 
current.  an<t  the  inflowing  water  will  be  cheeked  in  velo- 
city and  sjiread  out  over  a  wider  channel.  The  result  will 
bo  a  partial  dropping  of  the  matter  held  in  suspension, 
wdiich  at  first  will  simply  increase  the  amount  jiii'^hed 
along  the  bottom.  As  the  velocity  continues  to  diminish, 
a  i)oiiit  will  be  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer  siiflieient 
to  keep  this  matter  in  motion,  and  a  bar  will  begin  to  form. 
As  nioro  matter  reaches  this  point,  it  will  acciimulale;  the 
incipient  bar  will  give  an  upward  motion  to  the  water,  and 
thus  the  obstruction  will  retrograde  until  the  rediiceil  eross- 
seetion  <)f  discharge  so  increases  the  velocity  as  to  enable 
the  current  to  roll  up  and  distribute  in  layers  the  new  ma- 
terial brought  down  by  the  river.  IMliiiiutely.  a  bar  of 
sensibly  equal  depth  will  thus  form  around  tlic  point  of 
efflux.  -As  the  channel  becomes  contractetl  by  lateral  do- 
posits  the  current  over  the  middle  of  the  bar  will  increase, 
and  will  there  cause  a  gradual  erosion  anil  advance.  IJe- 
yimd  the  bar  the  remainder  of  the  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion will  be  gradually  dropped  as  the  moving  water  loses 
its  inertia  and  comes  to  rest.  The  permanency  of  Ilie  form 
and  position  of  the  bar  will  dcpenil  upon  the  constancy  id' 
flow  of  the  river,  an'l  ujion  the  e.x-terior  influenees  due  to 
winds,  waves,  and  foreign  material  moved  thereby  in  tho 
recipient. 

AVhcn  tho  river  discharges  into  the  ocean,  the  conditions 
of  tho  problem  aro  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  force,  tho  lifting  power  of  the  salt  water  due  to  its 
greater  specifio  gravity,  and  the  bar-formation  will  bo 
modified  accordingly.  When  tho  fresh  water  encounters 
tho  salt  it  will  rise  and  spread  out  over  it,  thus  leaving  the 
matter  rolled  along  tho  bidtom  sooner  than  in  the  ease 
already  considered.  The  angle  of  rise  will  be  a  functi.m 
of  the  reciprocal  of  tho  velocity  and  of  the  difference  in 
specifio  gravity  ;  hence,  at  different  stages  of  the  river  the 
)ioint  of  deposit  and  the  inner  slope  of  the  bar  will  vary, 
tho  low-water  contribution  being  the  innermost,  ."ubse- 
qucnt  floods  will  erode  the  latter  and  (as  the  banks  extendi 
tlie  whole  bar.  thus  pushing  the  mailer  forward  and  gi^  ins 
rise  to  an  annual  advance  which  will  be  govcrne.l  by  the 
amount  of  the  material  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  by 
tho  distributing  effects  of  storms  and  littoral  currents.  I'lli- 
matelv,  an  equilibrium  bet»eeu  the  erosive  force  anil  depos- 
iting action  will  bo  established,  and  the  bar  will  aSMiine  a 
sensibly  constant  form,  dejdh,  ami  annual  rale  of  advance. 
Tho  mouths  even  of  clear-water  rivers  are  often  ob- 
structed  bv  bars  occasioned  by  an  enlirely  .lifferenl  cause 
from  tho  foregoing.  Where  the  sea  breaks  upon -a  low 
sandy  shore  tho  oscillation  of  the  waves  becomes  Iran- 
formed  into  a  niolion  of  translation,  which  rolls  up  lb. 
sanil  into  a  long  e..r./..r.  /■■((../■../.  thus  parlially  closing  Ibe 
entrances  of  bavs,  harl>..rs.  and  rivers.  The  eurrrni,  ol 
the  latter  an.l  of  lidal  basins  lend  M  break  ibrough  and 
erode  these  deposits,  thus  opening  certain  channels  li.  nav- 
iuation  The  ,-;.iulhern  Albinlie  roast  of  (be  U.S.  offer* 
iiianvexamples..r  this  class  of  bars.     IIkxhv  I,.  AaiwT. 

Kivcrs,  Iltgiilatioii  of.     .-^eo  Kivkiw  and  Kivkiis. 
llvimii  I  lis  or. 

niv'rr-«iili-,  p.  v.  and  Ip..  Hurt  co.,  Xcb.,  on  Missouu 
Ui»er.      I'.  I  i" 
Ilivir-,  lliuhl-  nil.     .-^ec  ltii'Ani\<i  Uiniini. 
Riv'orsville,  v..  Marion  co.,  Va.     P.  13. 
Iliv't'rtoii.  p.  v..  Litehdcld  co,.  Conn. 
Rivcrton,  t|'..  Floyd  co..  la.     P.  9J.1. 
Rivcrton,  p.  v.  ami  Ip.,  .Mason  co..  Mich.     P.  IM. 
Kivos,  tp.,  Monlgomorv  c...   \U.     V   isno. 
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RIVES— KOAD,  LAW   OF   THE. 


Rives,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mioh.  (Rives  Junction  P.O.), 

at  jiin.;tion  of  Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  with  Grand 
River  Valley  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.     P.  1346. 

Rives,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Prince  George  co..  Va.     P.  1723. 

Rives  (John  C).  h.  in  Kentucky  about  IVl'O;  educated 
hini^cif;  became  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Edwardsville,  111.; 
removoil  in  1S24  to  Washington,  I).  C,  where  he  was  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  third  auditor,  and^was  connected  with 
Francis  P.  Hlair  in  founding  the  C'iWjreHs'umitl  Gluhr,  of 
wliich  he  ultimately  became  sole  proprietor,  lie  exercised 
grc:it  influence  during  the  Jackson  administration;  was 
highly  esteemed  for  impartiality,  for  benevolence  and  pa- 
triotism, having  given  large  sums  during  the  civil  war  for 
the  equipment  of  regiments  and  the  support  of  the  wives 
of  soldiers.     D.  near  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Apr.  10,  18G4. 

Rives  (William  Cabkll),  b.  in  Nelson  co..  Va..  May  4, 
]7l);i ;  educated  at  Uainpden-Sidney  and  William  and  Mary 
colleges:  studied  law  under  Jefferson ;  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  with  England  1S12-15  ;  became  prominent 
in  Virginia  politics;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1823-27  ; 
minister  to  France  1829-32,  and  again  l.i49-53;  U.  S. 
Senator  from  1832  to  1S45.  with  a  brief  interruption  ;  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  of  ISfil,  and  of  the  Con- 
federate congress  at  Montgomery.  1).  near  Cliarlottes- 
villc.  Xiu,  Apr.  26.  1868.  Author  of  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Jain<=i  MadiHon  (Boston,  3  vols.,  1859-09)  and  other  works. 

Rive's  Riiic:.     See  Pulakitv. 

Riviere' d»  Loup  (en  BAs).p.-v.  (called  also  Fit aser- 
villk),  Temiseouata  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  8.  E. 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  125  miles  below  Quebec, 
and  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  pictur- 
c,-i[ue  stream  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  Frascr- 
ville  Institute,  a  convent,  and  an  academy,  and  has  a  good 
trade.     It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.     P.  1541. 

Riviere  dii  Loup  (en  Haut),  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Maski- 
noni^e  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  St. 
Peter.  6(>  miles  below  Montreal.  It  has  a  good  trade  and 
manufactures  of  leather.     P.  about  1500. 

Riv'ington  (James),  b.  in  London,  England,  about 
1721:  became  a  bi')oksellcr  in  London;  acquired  and  lost 
a  fortune;  settled  at  Philadelphia  1760  .and  in  Now  York 
17(U:  established  the  New  York  Gazetteer  Apr.  22,  1773, 
which  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  that  Capt.  Isaao 
Scars  with  75  horsemen  from  Connecticut  destroyed  the 
press  and  melted  the  types  into  bullets  Nov.  23,  1775, 
Rivington,  who  had  been  confined  by  order  of  Congress 
May,  1775,  went  to  England  at  the  close  of  that  year;  was 
api)ointed  king's  printer  for  New  York;  brought  over  a 
new  press,  and  commenced  Oct.,  1777,  the  publication  of 
liivini/thn's  New  York  Loijnl  Gazette,  a  title  which  he  ex- 
changed Dec.  13  for  that  of  Jioj/nl  Gazette.  In  1781  he 
began  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  patriots,  furnishing  Wash- 
ington with  important  information  on  the  British  move- 
ments; remained  in  New  York  after  the  evacuation  1783, 
changing  the  title  of  his  paper  to  Jiirhif/fou's  Neic  York 
Gazette  and  Commrrclal  Advertiser,  hilt  soon  suspended  its 
publication,  and  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in  ob- 
scurity and  conijiarative  poverty.  D.  at  New  York  in 
July,  1802.  He  was  well-informed,  witty,  and  of  elegant 
manners. 

Ri'voli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  on  a  hillside 
abriut  7J  miles  W.  of  tho  city  of  Turin.  On  the  top  of  tho 
bill  stand  two  castles — one  ancient,  the  other  modern — the 
former  being  very  ruinous,  though  even  now  containing 
fine  frescoes  ;  the  latter,  begun  in  1633.  is  still  more  rich  in 
pictures,  statuary,  etc.  The  old  collegiate  church  (founded 
1304)  and  the  present  collegiate  church,  still  older  (1287), 
have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  arc  remarkable  for 
rich  marbles,  wood-carvings,  and  infarsiatiira.  The  me- 
diaeval history  of  Rivoli  was  very  stormy — a  succession  of 
civil  broils  and  foreign  sieges  and  sackages,  followed  by 
fairiine  and  pestilence.  It  is  now  a  favorite  country  retreat 
for  the  Turinese  aristocracy,  and  their  beautiful  villas  arc 
everywhere  conspicuous  in  its'  picturesque  vicinity.  P. 
6000. 

Rivoli,  tp.,  Mercer  eo..  III.,  on  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  K.  R.     P.  1298. 

Ri.V-Uoriar  [Sw.  ril-sdahr ;  Ba.  riffndalcr ;  Gcr. 
Jfricfisthahr],  a  silver  coin  formerly  useil  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  formerly  in  Germany.  Its  name  sig- 
nifies a  dollar  of  the  realm,  and  its  value  varied  in  tho 
different  cuintries  from  a  little  less  than  40  cents  to  a  little 
more  than  one  dollar. 
Rivad.     See  Riad. 

Ri'zah,  a  small  town,  capital  of  a  fertile  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  35 
miles  E.  of  Trebizond.  Flax  is  extensively  cultiv.ated  in 
this  district,  and  the  linen  manufactured  in  Rizah  obtained 


the  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1855.  The  dis- 
trict contains  27,891  male  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
Muhammedaus. 

Riz^zio,  or  Riccio  (David),  b.  at  Turin,  Italy,  in 
1540.  his  father  being  a  dancing-master;  was  brought  up 
in  France  ;  became  an  accomplished  musician,  excelling 
especially  on  the  lute;  obtained  favor  at  the  court  of 
Savoy,  where  he  was  selected  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
languages  to  accompany  an  embassy  sent  to  Scotland 
about  1563.  Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  by  his  musical  talent,  she  ap]Knnted  him 
one  of  the  pages  of  her  chamber,  and  soon  afterward  ( Dec, 
1564)  made  him  her  secretary  for  foreign  languages.  He 
acquired  great  influence  over  her,  and  was  accordingly 
hated  by  less  fortunate  courtiers;  was  an  advocate  of  the 
marriage  to  Darnley.  after  which  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king  and  queen  ;  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Knox  and  the  Reformers  on  account  of  his 
Roman  Catholicism:  has  even  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  a  secret  papal  legate,  and  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  Queen's  paramour  and  father  of  Prince  James,  the 
future  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  of  English  inonarchs. 
Several  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  especially  Morton, 
Ruthvcn,  Lindsay,  and  I^Iaitland,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  him,  and  obtainerl  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  weak  Darnley  by  working  n])on  his  jealousy  and  by 
promising  him  the  title  of  king.  Introducecl  by  Darnley 
into  the  queen's  chamber,  Ruthven  and  ttcorgo  Douglass 
struck  down  Rizzio  in  her  presence,  dragged  him  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  despatched  him  with  56  wountls.  Mar. 
9,  1566.  It  has  been  charged  that  Knox  and  other  Re- 
formers were  privy  to  this  murder.  This  is  improbable, 
but  Knox  wrote  of  it  in  his  ilistorn  of  Svatfand  as  **a  just 
act,  and  most  worthy  of  all  praise."  The  hatred  of  Darn- 
ley which  Mary  then  conceived  led  to  the  tragedy  of  Kirk 
o'  Field  (see  DAnxLEV)  in  the  following  year,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  long  series  of  crimes  which  stained  the  annals 
of  Scotland  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Roach  [Ang.-Sax.  hreoce],  a  species  of  fish  (Lcucisciis 
rittilufi)  of  the  family  Cyprinidu?,  and  the  typo  of  the  ge- 
nus Leuvitirus.  It  is  placed  with  its  associates  in  a  group 
distinguished  by  the  pharyngeal  teeth  being  in  single  se- 
ries of  five  or  six  each,  with  crenate  ridges  and  slightly 
hooked  tips,  the  presence  of  twelve  to  fourteen  anal  raj's, 
and  the  position  of  the  dorsal  fin  opposite  to  theventrals; 
the  body  is  silvery,  and  the  lower  fins  tinged  with  red.  at 
least  in  the  adult;  the  mouth  is  terminal.  The  S])ecies 
generally  attains  a  length  of  about  seven  to  nine  inches, 
and  sometimes  reaches  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve.  It  is 
distributed  throughout  Europe  N.  of  the  Alps,  and,  al- 
though insignificant  as  a  game-fish,  it  is  generally  includ- 
»  ed  in  European  works  on  angling.  In  America  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  several  species  belonging  to  the  same 
or  related  genera,  and  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  sun-fish 

{PomotiR  aureus).  THEODORE  GiLL. 

Roach'ester,  v.,  Salem  tp.,  "Warren  co.,  0.,  on  Little 
Miami  River.     P.  155. 

Road  [Ang.-Sax.  rSd],  Law  of  the,  itichidiuff  RuJrs 
to  avoid  CoUieions  at  Sen.  In  England  the  law  of  tlic  road 
consists  of  three  well-settled  rules — namely,  (!)  when  two 
vehicles  meet,  each  must  bear  to  the  left;  (2)  when  one 
vehicle  overtakes  another,  the  foremost  gives  way  to  the 
left,  and  the  other  passes  by  on  the  oft"  side;  (3)  a  vehicle 
crossing  the  direction  of  another  keeps  to  the  left  and 
crosses  in  its  rear.  ''In  the  U.  S.  two  vehicles  meeting  turn 
to  tho  right  injtead  of  to  the  left,  but  with  this  modifica- 
tion the  Iliw  of  the  road  is  the  same  as  in  England.  It 
has  been  decided  in  several  States  that  the  foregoing  rules 
do  not  apply  to  pedestrians  nor  to  equestrians,  nor  are 
they  so  jieremptory  in  their  nature  that  they  must  always 
be  observed  by  drivers  of  wagons  and  carriages.  The  true 
doctrine  is  that  all  persons  traversing  a  highway,  whether 
walking,  riding,  or  driving,  must  use  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  to  avoid  collision,  even  though  it  should  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  to  turn  in  exactly' 
tho  opposite  direction  from  that  jireseribed  by  the  custom- 
ary law  of  the  road :  and  what  is  such  reasonable  care 
must  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  jiarticular  case.  The  method  of  avoiding  collisions 
at  sea  is  now  a  matter  of  international  concern.  Different 
rules  have  iiithei-to  been  prescribed  by  diflcrent  states,  but 
at  the  ])resent  day  the  tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of 
a  single  system  by  all  maritime  countries.  To  this  end 
the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  British  Parliament  have  enact- 
ed the  same  code  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  all 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  at  sea,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : 

I.  Steerinff  and  Sriih'iif/  Rules. — It  should  be  observed 
that  the  position  of  the  two  vessels  contemplated  in  all 
these  rules  must  be  such  that  a  risk  of  collision  arises. 
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(I)  When  two  Ruilinj;  or  steam  vessels  nre  meeting  end 
on,  or  nearly  so,  both  helms  must  be  put  to  port,  so  that 
each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other.  (2)  When 
two  sailiuf,'- vessels  arc  crossing,  an(i  have  the  wind  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall 
keep  out  of  the  wiiy.  exeept  that  uht-n  the  one  with  the 
wind  on  the  port  side  is  closc-huuled  and  the  other  is  free, 
the  latter  must  keep  out  of  the  way  :  if  botli  have  the  wind 
on  the  same  side,  or  one  has  it  aft.  the  windward  vessel 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  leewanl  one.  (."i)  When 
two  steam-veasels  are  crossing?,  the  one  whieh  has  the  other 
on  her  own  starboard  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way.  (4) 
When  a  steam-vessel  and  a  sailing-vessel  are  proceeding 
in  such  a  direction  as  involves  the  risk  of  eollision.  the 
steam-vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way.  {5}  Every  steam- 
vessel  when  approaching  another  vessel  shall  slacken  speed, 
and  if  necessary  stop  and  reverse,  and  in  a  fog  shall  go  at 
a  moderate  speed.  (G)  Every  vessel  overhauling  another 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  latter.  (7)  Whenever  by 
any  of  the  foregoing  ruh'S  one  of  two  vessels  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  way,  the  other  sliall  keep  on  her  course,  subject  to 
the  general  limitation  contained  in  the  next  rule.  (S)  In 
construing  and  obeying  these  rules  duo  reganl  must  be  had 
to  all  dangers  of  navigation,  ancl  to  any  special  circum- 
stances which  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  rendering 
a  departure  from  them  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  imme- 
diate danger. 

II.  Kii/es  in  regard  to  Liffhtn. — The  following-described 
lights  are  required  to  be  carried  by  sea-going  vessels  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  and  by  means  thereof,  and  of 
their  relative  position  as  seen  from  two  approaching  ves- 
sels, the  course  upon  which  each  of  such  ships  is  proceed- 
ing can  be  easily  determined.  In  :ill  the  following  eases 
except  that  mentioned  in  Rule  I  the  vessels  are  to  be  under 
way:  (1)  Steamers  must  carry  at  the  foremast  hearl  a 
bright  white  light,  on  the  starboard  side  a  green  light,  on 
the  port  side  a  red  one;  and  these  two  side  lights  must  be 
so  arranged  with  inboard  screens  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
across  the  vessel's  bow.  (2)  Steamers  towing  otiier  ves- 
sels must  carry  two  white  masthead  lights  vertically,  in- 
stead of  one.  {'A)  Sailing-vessels  shall  carry  the  two  side- 
lights as  above  described,  but  none  at  the  masthead.  (4) 
At!  vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing,  when  at  anchor  in 
roadsteads  or  fairways,  shall  show,  not  more  than  20  feet 
above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globalar  lantern  8  inches 
in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regulations  for 
vessels  at  sea,  the  U.  S.  statutes  prescribe  the  following 
for  coasting  and  inland  steamers  :  Those  ]dying  upon  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries 
shall  carry  a  red  light  on  the  outl)oard  sicle  of  the  port 
smoke-pipe,  and  a  green  one  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
starboard  smoke-pijje ;  while  coasting  steamers,  and  those 
navigating  the  bays,  lakes,  and  other  rivers  of  the  1'.  S. 
(except  ferryboats),  shall  carry  the  red  anil  green  lights 
prescribed  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  also  a  central  range 
of  two  white  lights,  the  after  one  of  which  is  to  be  at  least 
1.^  feet  higher  tlian  the  one  at  the  bow.  Special  rules  arc 
also  provided  for  ]»ilot-boats,  ferryboats,  and  other  small 
craft. 

III.  Fi>'j-Sifjua/H. — In  fogs,  cither  by  day  or  by  night, 
steamers  under  way  shall  sound  a  steam-whistle  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  one  minute;  sailing  vessels  under 
way  shall  sound  a  fog-horn  at  least  every  five  minute-; 
and  both  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  at  anchor  shall  ring 
a  hell  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  minutes.  {For 
the  f'iregoing  code  in  detail  see  /^■t■.  Sf>it.  «/  i\  S.,  tit, 
*'  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  eh.  v.,  and  2b  &  2fi  Vict.  ch. 
G:J  (lSt'.2),  schedule  ('.)  JoHV  NoitTos  PoMKmtv. 

Ronds  and  Pavements.  A  road  [Ang.-Sax.  nxf, 
}a,/r,  "u  ride,"  "a  passing  on  horseback"]  is  an  open 
way  or  jmlilic  passage  appropriatcil  for  travel.  an<i  gen- 
erically  includes  liighway,  street,  and  lane.  A  pavement 
(Lat.  ^itd-imcuram)  is  a  covering  of  stone,  bricks,  or  other 


hard  and  solid  material  laid  firinlT  on  a  road  or  Mreet  in 
order  to  give  n  smooth  and  convenient  surface  for  trawl 
and  tratfic.  The  limit  assigned  to  thin  article  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  discussion  of  the  considerations  governing  the 
loi-:iti(m  of  country  roads,  or  of  the  details  of  their  con 
struction  with  respect  to  excavations,  embankments,  xidc 
ditches,  cross-drain.-",  culverts,  the  |>rotcction  of  earthen 
slopes,  anil  the  building  of  bridges,  etc.  Our  rcmarkp  will 
be  restricted  to  a  description  of  (he  methods  of  treatin^r 
the  surfaces  of  roads  and  btreels  in  order  lo  adapt  them  lo 
the  requirements  of  traffic,  assuming  that  in  other  purtic 
ulars  they  have  been  properly  constructed. 

Tlu'  tjriulr  of  a  road  or  street  is  (be  angle  whieh  the  axis 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line.  It  should  never,  except  for 
very  short  distances,  be  cteepcr  than  the  angle  of  repojic. 
or  that  angle  upon  which  a  loaded  wheeled  vehicle  of  ibe 

kind     in     common     \x*v 
'"•  would  not  he  set  in  mo- 

lion  by  its  own  weight, 
but  would  slowly  d(*seen<l 
if  a  slight  motion  br  im- 
]<arted  to  it.  The  triirtir* 
forrt-  \e  the  power  re- 
(|uired  to  move  n  vehicle 
and  load  on  a  horizontn) 
road.  At  the  angle  of 
reposo  the  force  acting 
parallel  to  the  gnulv  lo 
sustain  the  vehicle  in  it> 
position  on  the  incline  i- 
equal  to  the  tractive  force.  Assume,  for  simplieily,  that 
the  load  \V  rests  on  one  wheel,  that  /»  ^  the  pressure  in 
pounds  normal  to  the  rond.  /  -  the  tractive  (orce  in 
pounds,  that  h  ^  the  jterpendicular.  and  A  --  the  base  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  hypothenuso  B  (* 
(Fig.  1)  represents  the  slope  of  the  angle  of  repose.  In 
the  smaller  similar  triangle  the  tractive  force  /  is  tbo  ncr- 
pcndicuhir.  the  normal  pressure  y>  the' base,  and  the  load 
AV  the  byjHithcnuse. 

t  :  p  ::  h  :  h, 

t  h 

and  bv  substitution      =:^-~= — •  =  -r 

liul  t  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  W  that  it  may  be  omitted 


in  practice,  and  we  I 


t 


But      ,  or  the  perpendicular  divided  by  the  base,  rcprc- 

sonts  the  angle  at  the  base  or  the  slope  of  the  angle  of 
repose — that  is.  the  steepest  admissible  grade.  Ilence, 
the  proper  grade  in  any  case  is  fountl  by  ilividing  the 
tractive  force  by  the  weight  of  vehicle  and  load.  A  suit- 
able graiic  f(tr  a  good  gravel  or  broken-s'tone  road  is  ^^.  or 
at  greatest  ^f^.  For  short  stretches  ^  will  answer,  and  if 
very  short,  r,*^. 

The  width  of  roads  will  depend  largely  on  local  circum 
stances.  A  width  of  27  to  M  feet  prepared  for  vebirle- 
will  amjdy  sufiiee  for  the  principal  route  between  cilic-. 
which  must  be  increased  within  or  near  the  suburbs  t.i  |i' 
or  50  feet,  or  more.  For  bninch  roads,  or  roads  conned 
ing  small  towns,  the  width  may  be  much  less,  the  nictiillcd 
po'rtion  not  exceeding  If-Jt  to  17  feet,  while  the  wing^  ma\ 
be  left  as  earth-roads.  In  order  to  carry  off  Ihe  rninfall 
the  surface  slopes  from  the  centre  toward  the  siiledilchc- 
or  gutters.  This  inclinati-.n  may  bo  I  in  I'd  for  rough 
roads,  1  in  30  for  good  brokiii  stone  or  grnvd  roii.N.  I  in 
40  to  50  for  streets  paved  with  blocks,  and  I  in  jU  to  CO  if 
covered  with  asphalt. 

The  best  transverse  form  is  secured  by  two  planer  plon 
ing  gently  toward  the  si»le-gulters.  and  connivte<l  in  ifir 
middle  of  the  roadway  by  a  i«hurt  convex  Burfncc.aB  shown 


Fio. 


in  Fig.  2.  »l,cro  tl>c  ro«,l  is  shown  .10  foot  wi.lc,  mo.allod  ■  ohonl.l  W  oo.npn-c.l  of  lo„,h  «";>;"«"»•''  "!•'"'"'■■  ""■' 


in  till'  niiilillf  f.n-  a  widtli  of  10  fcot,  with  a  fuutpntb  on  ono 
side,  and  si(le-ditflU'j5. 

Ilimil-covoringB  hiu'c  fur  ihoir  oliiort  the  reduction  of 
tlio  tractive  force  to  the  |ii«c?t  posihlo  limit  at  the  leant 
cost  for  construction,  uinintenaiicc,  and  rcpuirs  and  ihcy 


Hf   the  biicttllic.  the  d.dorilie,  itnd   other  lr«!. 

fienitie  ){riiiiile«.  and  »oine  i>f  the  liinr»l"ne«. 

firm  hc.l  •"uitahlv  drained.    For  enuntry  nmili'  n 

i,  ..enerallv  u-ed  in  the  f.irni  of  eo«r»e  (travel,  or  brokn. 

stone  of  !til  -iic-  u|.  I.I  pi"'"'  "f  -'  '"'■'"■'  '"  '""f"'  *"• 
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mensions.  applied  in  successive  layers,  each  of  ^  to  4  inches 
in  thicUnexs.  well  compacted  by  ramming,  rolling,  or  triiffic. 
])uiing  the consolidiition  of  the  top-layer  the  material  must 
be  kept  racist,  and  men  with  rakes  should  be  in  constant 
attendance  to  fill  in  ruts  and  depressions,  so  as  to  give  the 
finished  surface  the  required  form  and  i^ecurc  uniform  den- 
sity in  the  covering.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  cov- 
ering need  not  exceed  lU  to  12  inches.     When  composed 


Ftg. 


of  broken  stone  only,  it 
is  sometimes  called  a 
Macadam  road.  A  Tel- 
ford road  (Fig.  ;J)  is 
made  with  layers  of 
broken  stone,  aggrega- 
ting fi  to  7  inches  in 
thickness,  resting  on  a 
sub-paveraent  of  stone 
blocks,   from  6   to    7   inches   in   depth   and   4  to 
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inches 
in  thickness,  set  on  their  broadest  edges  in  contact  in 
courses  across  the  roadway.  All  the  irregularities  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-pavement  are  broken  off. 
and  the  joints  are  filled  by  wedging  in  small  pieces  of 
stone  with  a  hammer.  When  finished,  its  top  is  parallel 
to  the  required  road-surface,  nnd  the  layer  of  broken  stone 
which  surmounts  it  should  therefore  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. It  is  consolidated  in  the  same  manner  us  for  a  road 
of  all  broken  stone.  In  soft  soils  a  layer  of  rubble-stones 
is  sometimes  first  laid  as  a  foundation  for  the  Telford  sub- 
pavement,  or  the  latter  may  be  omitted  entirely  and  rubble- 
stones,  varying  in  thickness  from  S-i  to  5  inches  and  in 
width  and  length  from  8  to  18  inches,  substituted  therefor. 
Such  a  foundation  should  be  constructed  with  great  care, 
the  larger  stones  being  laid  down  first,  side  by  side,  upon 
the  road-bed,  and  firmly  set  to  their  places  by  rammers. 
The  interstices  are  then  levelled  up  with  smaller  stones,  and 
the  superstructure,  whether  of  gravel  or  broken  stone,  placed 
thereon.  The  first  layer,  of  broken  stone,  should  not  ex- 
ceed 2  inches  in  thick-  „ 
ness,  and  it  should  be  '  " 
thoroughly  compacted 
by  ramming  or  rolling, 
in  order  that  it  may 
penetrate  and  thorough- 
ly unite  with  the  foun- 
dation, so  as  to  prevent 
subsequent  movement 
among  the  parts.  When 
the  s.oil  is  quite  soft,  it 
is  well  to  set  the  rubble- 
stones     in     contact     on 

their  edges  in  lines  across  the  road,  although  they  may 
vary  greatly  in  shapes  and  sizes,  as  shown  in  plan  in  Fig. 
5,  and  in  vertical  section  across  the  road  in  Fig.  4.  In 
very  soft  clayey  soils,  especially  where  constantly  sat- 
urated with  water,  cases  have  occurred  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  a  con- 
crete foundation  about 
6  inches  thick  to  ])re- 
vent  the  road-material 
from  sinking  into  and 
mixing  with  the  clay.  Rubble-stones  on  edge,  but  not  in 
contact,  with  the  interstices  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  would  be  equally  good. 

The  value  of  a  good  road,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
it  in  good  condition  in  districts  where  the  road-traffic  is 
large,  cannot  well  be  overstated.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
way  of  comparison,  that  if  50  horses  are  just  sufficient  to 
conduct  a  given  traffic  upon  a  given  length  of  a  very  dry 
and  smooth  broken-stone  road,  it  will  require  71  horses  to 
conduct  the  same  traffic  upon  an  equal  length  of  the  same 
road  in  a  moist  and  dusty  condition:  112  horses  if  the  road 
be  covered  with  ruts  and  mud;  192  horses  if  it  be  covered 
with  deep  ruts  and  thick  mud:  while  upon  the  same  length 
of  solid  earthen  causeway  covered  with  gravel  \\  inches 
thick  240  horses  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same 
work.  In  France  two  methods  of  maintaining  broken- 
stone  roads  are  practised.  The  first  method  is  one  of 
minute  daily  repairs,  by  which  the  road-covering  is  pre- 
served at  a  constant  thickness  by  filling  in  the  ruts  and 
depressions  as  fast  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  thus  syste- 
matically restoring  fresh  material  in  the  place  of  that  re- 
moved as  dust  or  mud  by  sweeping  and  scraping.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  roads  upon  which  the  average 
daily  traffic  does  not  exceed  600  tons  upon  a  road-covering 
18  to  20  feet  wide.  The  other  method  is  one  of  partial  re- 
pairs, accompanied  by  periodical  additions  of  fresh  ma- 
terial, by  which  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  covering 
is  restored  at  stated  intervals,  applicable  to  roads  upon 
which  the  daily  traffic  exceeds  600  tons  on  a  road  18  to  20 
feet  wide.  In  practice,  this  method  consists  in  allowing 
the  broken  stone  to  wear  down  gradually  and  evenly,  limit- 


ing the  re()airs  to  a  preservation  of  the  unity  of  surface  by 
filling  in  holes  anii  ruts  until  the  depth  of  the  road-metal 
is  reduced  to  4  or  5  inches,  when  a  thorough  repair  is  made 
to  the  extent  of  restoring  the  original  thickness,  by  layers 
of  new  material  suitably  compacted  by  rolling  and  by 
traffic.  The  wear  of  road-material  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  tonnage  passing  over  it,  but,  other  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same,  it  augments  more  rai)idly  than  the  tonnage. 

A  street-pavement  ought  to  be  smooth  and  hard  in  order 
to  give  a  secure  foothold  for  animals;  not  become  slippery 
from  use;  be  as  noiseless  and  as  free  from  dust  and  mud 
as  possible  ;  be  easily  and  cheaply  cleansed;  and  be  of  such 
material  and  construction  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  up 
and  relaid  in  places  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Economy 
of  maintenance  also  requires  that  the  material  at  the  sur- 
face shall  be  durable.  A  good  foundation  is  as  necessary 
for  the  stability  of  a  pavement  as  for  that  of  any  other 
structure,  and  a  street-surface  which  satisfies  all  the  fore- 
going conditions  will  inevitably  fail  as  a  pavement  if  it 
rests  upon  a  yielding  foundation.  The  following  are  among 
suitable  foundations — viz.  (1)  hydraulic  concrete  6  to  8 
inches  thick  ;  rubble-stones  set  on  edge,  hut  not  in  contact, 
with  the  voids  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6; 
(2)  rubble-stones  set  in  contact  on  edge,  as  in  Figs.  4  and 
5;  cobble-stones  firmly  set  in  a  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
for  a  cobble-stone  pavement :  small  rubble-stones  of  ran- 
dom sizes  in  a  well-compacted  bed  7  to  8  inches  thick  ;  or 
a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  about  the  same  thickness  laid 
as  for  a  broken-stone  rood.  A  form  of  compacted  sand  or 
grave!  is  the  foundation  in  most  common  use  for  all  pave- 
ments except  those  of  asjihalt  ap|ilicd  in  a  continuous 
sheet,  and  it  answers  tolerably  well  when  it  is  not  over  5  or 
6  inches  deej).  is  underlaid  by  firm  soil,  and  cannot  escape 
laterally.  Road-surfaces  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  al- 
though they  give  a  secure  foothold  for  animals,  are  com- 
paratively noiseless,  and  are  well  adapted  to  park-drives 
and  suburban  streets,  require  such  constant  supervision  to 
arrest  the  formaticm  of  ruts,  and  are  so  infested  with  either 
dust  or  mud,  as  to  render  them  entirely  unsuitable  for 
thickly-settled  districts  in  cities  or  large  towns. 

The  best  stone  pavement  is  one  of  rectangular  blocks 
set  in  contact  on  their  longest  edges,  in  lines  across  the 
street,  and  resting  on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  or  rubble- 
stone  filled  in  with  concrete.  The  blocks  should  be  'h\  to 
4^  inches  broad,  measured  along  the  street:  9  to  12  or  even 
15  inches  long,  measured  across  the  street;  and  8  to  10 
inches  in  vertical  depth.  The  Belgian  pavement,  of  which 
the  form  of  the  blocks  more  nearly  resembles  a  cube  vary- 
ing from  5  to  7  inches  on  each  side,  is  but  little  inferior 
to  the  one  last  named  if  the  foundation  be  equally  good. 
When  the  blocks,  whether  rectangular  or  cubical,  rest  on  a 
sand  foundation,  they  should  all  be  equal  in  bed-area,  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  unequal  settlement  from  the 
blows  of  passing  vehicles.  The  layer  of  cobble-stones  in 
common  use  for  street-coverings  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  pavement.  It  is  noisy,  rough,  difficult  to  clean,  severe 
upon  animals  and  vehicles,  and  unpleasant  to  travel  over, 
while  an  animal  cannot  draw  upon  it  when  in  its  best  con- 
dition more  than  one-third  his  ordinary  load  ujion  a  good 
surface  of  stone  blocks. 

The  most  valuable  wooden  pavement  is  composed  of 
rectangular  blocks  set  on  their  longest  edges  close  togcthcr 
in  courses  across  the  street,  with  an  oi)en  joint  about  % 
inch  wide  between  the  courses.  The  blocks  are  3  to  4 
inches  wide.  8  to  14  inches  long,  and  6  to  8  inches  deep, 
and  they  should  rest  on  a  well-compacted  bed  of  sand  or  a 
layer  of  boards.  AVood-blocks  would  soon  be  destroyed 
by  crushing  if  set  upon  a  rigid,  inelastic  foundation.  The 
wood  should  be  creosoted  to  prevent  early  decay.  The 
open  joints  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  prepared  coal-tar 
and  gravel.  Many  of  the  details  of  construction  are  cov- 
ered by  patents,  but  a  combination  of  tlie  best  features  of 
them  all  will  not  produce  a  durable  pavement. 

A  good  asphalt  jiavement  requires  a  solid  foundation, 
preferably  cither  the  first  or  second  of  those  mentioncil 
above.  The  asphalt  covering  may  be  the  natural  asphalt 
rock  derived  from  the  Jurassic  region  on  the  confines  of 
Switzerland,  or  it  may  be  composed  of  asphaltic  cement 
suitably  prepared  by  refining  natural  bitumen,  to  which  is 
added  a  calcareous  powder  to  take  the  place  of  the  amor- 
phous carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  natural  asphalt 
rock.  It  is  usually  applied  upon  the  foundation  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  2  to  3  inches  thick,  although  it  may  be  used 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  block  prepared  under  heavy 
pressure.  Its  application  in  this  form  is  of  quite  recent 
date,  and  its  value  not  yet  well  established.  No  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  laying  these  pavements  can  be  given 
here,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  capital  distinction 
must  be  made  between  pavements  of  genuine  asphalt, 
properly  prepared,  and  all  those  patented  imitations  of  or 
substitutes  for  it  composed  of  wood-tar,  eoai-tar,  pitch. 
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rosin,  etc..  mixed  with  either  ^and,  gravel,  ashes,  scoriu;, 
sulphur,  lime,  etc.,  or  with  two  or  more  or  ull  of  them. 
Thoy  are  unfit  for  oarriui^e-way  paveinents. 

The  advantages  of  a  good  rannulithic  anphalt  pavement 
are — (1)  that  it  produces  no  dust,  and  therefore  no  mud; 
('J)  it  is  comparatively  noiseless:  Ct)  it  docs  not  absorb 
and  retain  n-ixious  liquids  ;  (41  it  is  impermeable  to  moist- 
ure, and  neither  emits  nor  allows  the  emission  from  the 
subsoil  of  unwholesome  and  poisonous  vapors:  (.0)  it  re- 
duces the  force  of  traction,  and  consequently  the  wear  and 
tear  upon  animals  and  vehicles,  to  a  minimum  :  and  f*J). 
althou'^h  furnishing;  a  somewhat  less  gecure  foothold  for 
animals  than  blocks  of  stone  or  wood,  it  docs  not  become 
jtolished  and  slippery  from  continued  wear.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  streets  not  steeper  than  1  in  VS  or  00,  except  j>erhap8 
those  that  are  thickly  crowded  with  heavy  loads  and  arc 
kept  constantly  wet  from  urine,  and  where  the  vehicles  are 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  and  sudden 
halts,  starts,  and  sharp  turns.  In  other  localities,  where 
there  is  m(»rc  room  or  the  traffic  is  iii;hter,  or  whi;re  a  lar<;e 
portion  of  it  is  pleasure-driving,  and  especially  where  the 
streets  are  lined  with  residences  on  cither  side,  the  many 
advantages  of  a  good  asphalt  pavement,  its  cleanliness,  its 
noisclessness,  and  its  imperviousness  to  noxious  fluids — 
iinportiint  features  in  which  it  stands  unrivalled — should 
not  bo  lost  sight  of. 

The  comparative  merits  of  wood,  stone,  and  monolithic 
asphalt  pavements  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Dnmbi/it)/. — Stone  possesses  the  longest  life,  and  wood 
very  much  the  shortest,  while  asphalt  lies  between  the  two, 
and  very  near  to  the  stone.  Unless  the  stme  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  paving  purposes,  it  takes  the  second  place, 
and  asphalt  the  first. 

2.  Fh-vt  CoHt. — Xi  present  prices  a  good  asphalt  pave- 
ment on  a  concrete  foundation  can  be  laid  for  $;J.5U  per 
s<juare  yard,  with  111)  per  cent,  jirofit  to  contractor.  This 
somewhat  exceeds  the  first  cost  of  a  wooilen  pavement,  but 
is  less  by  at  least  $1  per  square  yard  tlian  <me  of  stone  set 
on  a  concrete  foundation.  In  economy  of  first  cost  wood, 
therefore,  stanils  tirst.  asphalt  second,  anfl  stone  thircl. 

;t.  ViiHt  of  Mitintenanre  nnil  R'pair. — Under  this  head 
the  life  or  endurance  of  the  pavement  must  be  considered, 
and  the  total  expense  must  cover  a  period  representing 
that  endurance,  and  leave  the  pavement  as  good  as  new 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  order  of  merit  will  bo — first 
stone,  second  asphalt,  and  third  wood,  and  the  str>ne  must 
be  both  hard  and  tough  in  order  to  maintain  the  first  place. 

4.  F'fidty  nf  Clrnnniiif/. — Mud  autl  dust  adhere  more 
tenaciously  to  wood  than  to  stone,  especially  after  the 
fibres  of  the  former  begin  to  crush  and  abr.ade.  They  are 
also  more  easily  removed,  by  either  sweeping  or  washing, 
from  a  continuous  surface  than  from  one  traversed  by  nu- 
merous joints.  The  order  of  merit  under  this  head  will 
therefore  be  asphalt  first,  stone  se-ond,  and  wood  tliird. 

5.  OontienieHce.' — The  asphalt  pavement  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  is  the  smoothest  and  cleanest  of  the 
three.  Stone  is  the  mitst  noisy  of  all  pavements.  The 
noise  i»roduced  by  wood  is  a  cnnstiint  rumble — that  by  as- 
phalt an  incessant  clicking  of  the  horses'  feet,  with  very 
little  noise  from  the  carriage-wheels:  while  t^tone  gives 
out  a  clcafening  din  from  feet  and  vehicle  combined.  If 
the  surface  be  clean,  the  dilforencc  in  slipperincss  between 
wood,  atone  that  does  not  polish,  and  asphalt  is  not  gn-ut, 
although  enough  ti)  place  asphalt  hi't.  while  a  horse  falls 
more  frequently  and  recovers  himself  loss  often  and  less 
easily  upon  it  than  upon  the  others.  Mud  will  render 
either  of  the  pavemt-nts  slippery,  but  asphalt  the  most  so, 
although  it  is  not  slippery  when  dry  <tr  if  free  from  mml 
when  wet.  As  usually  kept  up,  a  slight  rain  adds  to  the 
slippcrincss  of  each,  with  this  dillorcnce.  that  upon  asphalt 
ami  stime  this  state  begins  with  the  rain,  while  the  worst 
condition  rd"  the  wood  ensues  later  and  la-^ts  longer.  With 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  safety  of  the  animals  and  the  enn- 
vcnience  and  comfort  of  those  using  the  street,  as  well  as 
thttsc  living  ui)on  it,  the  weight  of  opininn  jdaces  asphalt 
first,  wood  second,  and  stone  third  for  all  except  very 
crowded  business-streets,  in  which  ease  stone  rises  to  Iho 
first  place  and  a-phalt  sinks  to  the  third. 

i\.  Hiiijirnk-  <\niH{>h-inti.,uH.  —  \morx'X  the  hvgicnie  objec- 
tions to  st^ine  are  its  cimitant  nui^-i;  and  din  and  its  open 
joints,  which  collect  ami  retain  the  surface-liquiils  and 
throw  otr  noxious  vajiors  and  filthy  <Iust,  In  pi)pulous 
towns  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of  silence,  night  or  day. 
The  writings  nf  eminent  medical  practitioners  are  full  of 
testimony  to  the  pcrnieinus  influence  <d"  street  noise  upon 
the  hoiilth  of  tlie  population,  particularly  upon  invalids 
and  persons  with  sensitive  nerves.  The  musome  and  nox- 
ious exhalations  emanating  from  fu'cal  and  other  ]>utros- 
ccnt  matter  collected  and  hehl  in  the  joints  of  block  pavo- 
ments,  whether  of  wo.mI  or  stone,  constitute  another  sani- 
tarv  ol>jcction  to  llu-ir  use  in  populous  towns.     The  joints 


comprise,  after  enlargement  by  wear,  fully  one-third  the 
entire  area  of  the  carriage-way,  and  un>ier  the  average 
care  the  surface  of  filth  exposed  to  evaporation  eovcri 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  street.  This  foul  organic  mat- 
ter, composed  largely  of  urine  and  the  excrement  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  is  held  in  the  joints,  rut-*,  and  gutter-, 
where  it  undergoes  putrefactive  fermentation  in  warm, 
damp  weather,  and  becomes  the  fruitful  source  of  noxious 
etfluvium,  or  it  floats  in  the  atmosphere  and  penetrates  the 
dwellings  in  the  form  of  unwhidesome  dust,  irritating  to 
the  eyes  and  poi?.onous  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  The-e 
objections  apply  in  eommtm  to  wttoil  and  stone.  There  are 
others  peeuliar  t<i  wood  ah»ne  arising  from  its  rapid  decay, 
its  porosity,  and  the  spongy  and  absorbent  character  con- 
ferred upr)n  it  by  crushing  anil  wear.  .M.  Konssagrives, 
the  eminent  professor  of  hygiene  at  .Monlpellier.  Kruncf. 
says:  "The  liygienist  cannot  look  favorably  upon  a  street- 
covering  consisting  of  a  porous  substance  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing organic  matter,  and  by  its  own  decomposition  giv- 
ing rise  to  noxious  miasma,  which,  proceeding  from  so  largo 
a  surface,  cannot  be  reganled  as  tnsigniticant.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  city  with  a  damp  climate  paved  entirely  with 
wood  would  become  a  city  of  marsh-fevers.  .  .  .  The  ab- 
sence of  dust,  the  abatement  of  noi-e.  the  omission  of  joints 
— permitting  a  complete  impermeability,  and  thus  jirevent- 
ing  the  putrid  infection  of  tlie  subsoil— are  among  the  pre- 
cious benefits  realized  by  asphalt  streets."  Upon  hygienic 
grounds,  therefore,  asphalt  conspicuously  standi)  fir»t,  stone 
second,  and  wood  third  in  order  of  merit. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  in  onlcr  to 
obtain  the  best  pavement  for  any  given  locality  a  juilicious 
balancing  of  characteristic  merits  is  generally  necessary. 
The  most  suitable  pavement  for  the  busiest  streets  of  a 
city,  where  the  traffic  is  dense,  heavy,  and  crowded,  is  one 
of  reetangidar  stone  blocks  set  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
while  for  streets  of  ample  width,  or  those  largely  devoted 
to  light  traflic  or  pleasure-driving,  or  lined  (»n  either  side 
with  residences,  asphalt  is  the  bc«t  for  all  grade*  not  stccpor 
than  I  in  4S  or  .M*. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  concrete  foundation 
that  it  is  diflicult  t(»  take  up  in  order  to  reach  the  gas  tuid 
water  pipes.  This  is  true  <»nly  in  the  sense  that  gtmd  work 
is  not  easily  taken  to  pieces.  The  fact  is.  that  such  a  foun- 
dation atfords  a  thorough  protection  to  the  jtipes  against 
frost,  and  were  it  otherwise  they  shoultl.  of  course,  be  laid 
deeper.  A  concrete  foundation  when  torn  up  or  derange<l 
from  any  cause  can  readily  be  rer-tored  to  its  former  con- 
dition, and  the  surface-covering  relai'l  upon  it  with  all  its 
original  smoothness,  firmness,  and  staliility — conditions 
which  do  not  obtain  with  any  kind  of  pavement  lai<l  upon 
a  form  of  snnd  or  gravel,  (See  Trof.  t:illi^pie  (tn  //<"i»/« 
«)(*/  liai/ioaiiM  :  (ten.  ttillmore  on  /»'<»i(/".  .N'/*"f«.  «»(/ /'urr- 
mi'utd  ;  Prof.  Mahan.  fVnV  Etujiurrriuij  and  (\m»triir.tiny 
and  lirpnirituj  Ctnnmun  Ruudt,  in  Weale's  series.) 

Q.  \.  (tll.l.UORR. 

Ronne,  county  of  E.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  IloI?(on 
and  Clinch  rivers,  which  here  unite  t^t  form  the  Tennessee, 
bounded  W.  by  a  spur  of  the  Uumberland  .Mountains  nn<l 
traversed  by  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  tJeorgia  K.  It.. 
is  largely  devoted  to  stork-raising,  produces  Indian  c**rn. 
porghum-molassrs.  wool,  and  butler,  and  has  several  tan- 
neries and  wool-carding  establishments.  Cap.  Kingston. 
Area,  about  CflO  sq.  m.      1*.  i:»,f»22. 

RoanCf  county  of  the  western  part  of  West  Virginia, 
on  I'oeotaligo  River,  is  mounli^inous  and  abounds  in  inm 
ami  coal.  Chief  staples,  Indian  corn.  hay.  flax,  Itdiatvo. 
sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butler,  and  raises  consider- 
able  numbers  of  sheep  and  swine.  Cnji.  Spencer.  Area, 
i.Mi  sq.  m.     P.  72:t2. 

Ronnc,  tp.,  T.afayctte  co..  Ark.     P.  1160. 
Roannc'f  town  of  Prance,  department  of  Loire,  on  Iho 
Loire,  which  here  becomes  navigable  and  is  crotiicd  by  an 
elegant  bridge.      It  is  a  handsome  ti«wn.  with  large  mnnu 
faclures  of  cotton,  muslins,  jewelry,  and  paper,  and  ron 
siderabic    importance   as    an    intermedinto    station    of   Iho 
traflic  between  Southern  and  Norlhrrn  Franco.     P.  lM».«:t:. 

i        Ronnoke%a  river  formed  by  ihe  union  of  the  I>an  and 

!   Staunton  rivers  at  ClarkcM  ille.  Va.      Il  flow.  l».M»  milr.  in 
an  K.  S.  K.  course,  and  finally  flow«  into  Alb.  ■ 
near  PIvmoulh.  N.  T.      Il  is  a  tidal  stream  In  H 
N,  ('.,  7.1  mile*  from  its  mouth,  i*  navigable  . 
iher  to  Weblon   by  slrauilH»ats.  and  ihroughoul  il»  course 
by  bateiiux.      lis  vallry  is  piclurrs«|ur  and  fertile. 

I  Roniiokr,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  intrrseoirl  bv 
Slaunt'Oi  \U\  er.  and  Iving  aeros*  Ihe  "  Valley  of  Virgmii  ' 
from  the  Allctihiiny  Mounliiin^  lo  the  Blue  Htdgc.  hi»«  nn 
exirenuly  fertile  soil,  and  \*   ero««ed   bv  Ihe  Virginia   and 

I  Tenn«"»-ee  division  of  Atlnnlic  Mi«*i«sippi  and  Ohio  II.  K. 
Chief  staples,  wheal,  tobacco,  and  bultcr.  Cap.  Salrro. 
Area.  20i»  s.p  m.     P.  WUJl). 
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Roanoke,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.    P.  1750. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Ilandolph  co.,  Ark.     P.  1614. 

Roanoke,  ]i.-v.  and  tp..  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
PcUin  and  South-western  R.  R.     P.  'JUS. 

Roanoke,  p. -v.,  Jackson  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  on 
AVabash  Kivcr,  \Vaba.-^h  and  Erie  Canal,  and  Toledo  Wa- 
bash and  Wfstern  U.  R.     P.  G27. 

Roanoke,  p.-v.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  220. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1778. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     P.  4S.30. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Halifax  co.,  Va.     P.  6182. 

Roanoke  College,  a  Lutheran  educational  institu- 
tion located  at  Saloin,  Roaimko  co.,  Va.,  chartered  as  a 
collej|;e  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  ISoiJ,  and  was  the 
only  one  within  the  bounds  of  the  8outhern  <.'on fed e racy 
that  kept  up  its  regular  sessions  during  the  civil  war.  Up 
to  1.S6S  its  graduates  were  few  in  ntiniber.  but  have  in- 
creased to  l.'i3  in  187.'),  in  which  year  there  were  167  students 
and  1)  instructors.  More  than  half  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered the  Christian  ministry.  The  curriculum  of  studies 
is  extensive  and  peculiar.  It  is  peculiar  (1st)  in  the  em- 
bodiment of  Christianity  in  the  course,  the  connection  of 
religion  and  the  sciences  in  the  departments  of  ethnology, 
geology,  natural  theology,  and  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity :  (2d)  it  is  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  department 
of  metaphysics:  Haven's  Mental  P/n'/osopIn/,  Hickok's 
PHfirhiihiffij.  and  Morell's  Hisinvif  of  /-'hilosuphy,  together 
with  Mahan's  Lor/ic,  are  thoroughly  studied  as  textbooks, 
and  written  examinations  conducted  upon  them.  A  nor- 
mal department  has  lately  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  college,  in  which  scientific  lei^tures  are  delivered 
upon  the  art  of  teaching.  The  college  library  has  001)0 
vols.,  many  costly  and  scarce  books,  and  has  a  cabinet  of 
11,000  specimens  of  minerals,  with  apparatus  and  facili- 
ties for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  location  of 
the  institution  is  upon  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  R.  R..  in  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Upper  Roanoke  River.  The  climate  of  the  locality 
is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salubrity.  From  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Roanoke  Valley,  vhenpnens  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  college.  D.  F.  Bittle. 

Roar'ing  [Ang.-Sax.  rlinaii],  in  the  horse,  is  the  noise 
made  by  some  horses  while  drawing  in  the  breath,  especi- 
ally while  travelling  fast.  It  is  a  sign  of  unsoundness.  It 
depends  upon  a  kind  of  wasting  disease  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  and  is  incurable.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
best  of  horses,  like  the  great  Eclipse,  have  been  confirmed 
roarers.  In  England  tra.-hcntomy  and  the  continued  use 
of  the  tracheotomy-tube  have  been  successfully  employed 
for  its  relief. 

Roaring  Creek, p. -v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.  P.  486. 

Roaring  River,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mo.    P.  667. 

Roaring  Spring,  p. -v.,  Trigg  co.,  Ky.     P.  120. 

Roark',  tp.,  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.     P.  3033. 

Roasting.  See  Metallurgy,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Church, 
E.  M. 

Roast^ing  [D.  rooxteu]  of  meats  should  be  at  first  rapid, 
so  as  to  seal  up  the  albuminous  juices  in  a  rather  strong 
crust:  and  the  dredging  on  of  flour  is  useful  as  entirely 
completing  this  crust.  After  this  is  formed  the  cooking 
])roeess  should  be  more  slow.  Baking  is  a  more  econom- 
ical form  of  roasting,  but.  there  is  a  decided  impairment  of 
the  flavor. 

Robb,  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  1781. 

Robbery  [0.  Fr.  roberie].  At  the  common  law  rohhery 
is  the  felonitms  taking  of  money  or  goods  from  the  person 
of  another,  or  in  his  presence  and  against  his  will,  by  vio- 
lence or  by  putting  him  in  fear.  It  is  distinguished  from 
mere  larceny  from  the  person  by  the  indispensable  ingre- 
dients of  either  violence  used  against  the  person  robbed, 
or  such  threats,  gestures,  or  other  accompanying  acts  and 
circumstances  as  will  naturally  put  a  reasonable  man  in 
fear  of  his  life,  or  of  bodily  injury,  or  of  loss  or  destruction 
of  his  property;  and  this  violence  or  intimidation  must 
precede  or  be  simultaneous  with  the  act  of  taking.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  money  or  goods  should  be  actually 
taken  by  the  robber  ;  if,  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  jiro- 
duced  by  his  threats  or  by  a  suflicient  show  of  force,  the 
person  surrenders  up  the  property  to  the  one  thus  unlaw- 
fully demanding  it.  the  offence  is  committed.  In  the  U.  S. 
tlie  several  States  have  generally  legislated  in  respect  of 
this  and  other  crimes,  and  have  defined  it  in  precise  statu- 
tory terras,  sometimes  separating  it  into  degrees,  but  they 
have  all  preserved  the  essential  elements  of  a  taking  from 
the  person  or  in  his  presence,  with  violence  or  by  means 
of  fear  aroused  in  his  mind  through  threats  or  other  species 
of  intimidation.     The  following  instances  are  given  as  il- 


lustrations of  this  legislation.  In  New  York  and  some 
other  kStates  it  is  enacted  that  the  felonious  taking  the  per- 
sonal property  of  another  from  his  persim  or  in  his  pres- 
ence and  against  his  will,  by  violence  to  his  person  or  by 
putting  such  person  in  fear  of  some  immediate  injury  to 
his  person,  shall  constitute  robbery  in  the  first  degree; 
while  the  felonious  taking  the  personal  property  of  another 
in  his  presence  or  from  his  person,  which  shall  have  been 
delivered  or  suffered  to  be  taken  through  fear  of  some 
injury  to  his  person  or  property,  or  to  the  person  of 
any  relative  or  member  of  his  family,  threatened  to 
be  inflicted  at  some  diffe-ent  time — which  fear  shall 
have  been  produced  by  the  threats  of  the  person  so  re- 
ceiving or  taking  such  property — shall  constitute  rob- 
bery in  the  second  degree.  The  punishment  imposed 
for  the  first  degree  as  thus  described  is  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
for  the  second  degree  a  like  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years.  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  and  Iowa  also  make  a  dis- 
tinction unknown  to  the  common  law  with  two  grades  of 
the  crime,  and  provide  ( I )  that  if  any  person  shall  assault 
another,  and  shall  feloniously  rob.  steal,  and  take  from  his 
person  any  money  or  other  jiroperty.  such  robber  being 
armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  with  intent  if  resisted  to 
kill  or  maim  the  person  robbed,  or  if  being  so  armed  he 
shall  wound  or  strike  the  person  robbed,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished, in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  in  Michigan  for  life  or  any  number  of  years,  in 
Wisconsin  for  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  three  years, 
in  Vermont  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  Iowa 
for  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  ten  years;  and  (2) 
if  any  person  shall  by  force  and  violence,  or  by  assault  or 
putting  in  fear,  feloniously  rob.  steal,  and  take  from  the 
person  of  another  any  money  or  other  jiroperty.  such  rob- 
ber not  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  his  punish- 
ment shall  be.  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  imprison- 
ment for  life  or  for  any  term  of  3'ears,  in  Michigan  for  not 
more  than  fifteen  years,  in  Wisconsin  for  not  more  than 
three  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  in  Vermont  tor  not 
more  than  ten  years,  in  Iowa  for  not  more  than  ten  nor 
less  than  two  years.  In  several  other  States  a  statutory 
distinction  is  also  made,  and  two  grades  of  the  off'ence  are 
created,  depending  u})on  tho  use  of  actual  force  and  vio- 
lence by  the  robber,  or  the  use  of  mere  threats  and  intim- 
idation without  violence,  the  punishment  being  apportioned 
to  the  degrees,  and  always  consisting  of  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  or  penitentiary,  although  the  period  of 
such  confinement  vaiies  in  different  States  from  that  for 
life  down  through  the  decreasing  terms  of  twenty,  fifteen, 
ten,  seven,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  years,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances even  one  year.  In  all  these  statutes,  even  when 
degrees  are  established,  the  essential  elements  which  en- 
tered into  the  notion  of  the  crime  at  the  common  law,  as 
described  above,  are  plainly  jireserved.  Property  must  be 
taken  of  some  value,  which  might  be  the  subject  of  larceny. 
The  taking  must  be  from  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
indiviilual  robbed,  but  if  the  goods  are  taken  from  his  im- 
mediate presence  and  under  his  eye  they  are  regarded  as 
abstracted  from  his  jierson.  The- taking,  however,  may  be 
constructive,  for  if  the  one  robbed  is  induced  to  surrender 
his  property  by  his  own  manual  act  through  fear,  the  law 
declares  this  a  taking.  There  must  also  be  actual  violence, 
or  a  reasonable  putting  in  fear  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
taking.  In  respect  of  what  shall  constitute  a  sufiicient  vio- 
lence, the  courts  have  refined  and  drawn  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  acts  which  are  robbery  and  those  which 
only  amount  to  larceny  from  the  person.  Finally,  the 
fear,  which  is  tho  alternative  of  violence,  may  be  cither 
of  injury  to  the  owner's  own  person  or  to  the  person  of  his 
wife  or  child,  or  of  injury  to  his  property  ;  and  a  few  s]ic- 
cial  cases  have  held  that  a  fear  of  injury  to  his  character 
is  sufficient  when  a  prosecution  for  some  jieculiarly  heinous 
or  abominable  crime  was  threatened  by  the  robber. 

John  Norton  Pomerov. 

Rob'bins  fAsHUR),LL.T>..b.  at  AVethersfield,  Conn.,  in 
1757  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1782  ;  was  tutor  in  Rhode 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University)  1783-90;  became 
a  lawyer  at  Newport,  where  ho  attained  high  professional 
distinction;  served  in  the  State  legislature  1818-25;  was 
U.  S.  district  attorney  1812.  and  U.  S.  Senator  1825-39. 
I>.  at  Newport  Feb.  25,  1845. 

Robbins  (Chandler),  D.  T).,  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14,  1810;  graduated  at  Harvard  1829.  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  church  (Unitarian)  at  Boston  1833.  which 
position  he  has  since  retained.  Author  of  many  addresses, 
sermons,  and  occasional  publications,  of  a  /fhfori/  of  the 
Serniifl  C'hnrch  (1S52).  of  memoirs  of  Maria  E.  Clapp  (1S58) 
and  William  Appleton  (1863),  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Proceediiifjs  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  an  active  member. 
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Robbins  (Royai.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct. 
21,  UStt;  graduated  at  Yale  College  ISUO  :  was  ordained 
(June  20,  1SI2)  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churcll  at 
Ken.<ington  parish,  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  lillcdthat  post  until 
June  2li,  1i>j9.  D.  at  Berlin  Mar.  2li,  ISUI.  Autlior  of 
The  World  Displayed,  of  a  popular  manual  for  schools  en- 
titled  Oillliiies  of  Atuient  and  Modern   Hiitorif  (LSiiD),  of  a 

Jlisionj  of  American  l.iieraiiire  (Iti.'ir),  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  work  of  Chambers  on  English  literature,  of 
brief  biographies  of  tlie  poets  I'ereival  and  Brainerd  pre- 
fixed to  editions  of  their  writings,  of  many  published  ser- 
mons and  contributions  to  the  theological  reviews. 

Robbius  (Thomas).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Xorfolk,  Conn..  Aug. 
H,  1777  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  17DG  ;  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  East  Windsor  1809-27,  at  Strat- 
ford IS.tO-.'Jl,  and  at  Rochester,  M.ass.,  1,S:{2-12;  afterward 
resided  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  w.as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  its  secretary  and  libra- 
rian from  lS4i,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  valuable  library. 
D.  at  Colebrook.  Conn.,  Sept.  1:!,  ISoO.  Author  of  a  ftii- 
turi/  Sermon  preached  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  .Fan.  1,  l.sni,nnd 
other  published  sermons,  of  .In  Historical  Viewof  the  First 
FlanlerH  of  Nvir  Enr/land  (  Hartford,  1  SI  5),  and  of  a  Vielaof 
all  llfl!;ilimt  ( 1 S24 ).  and  editor  of  Ty tier's  ElemcnlH  of  Gen- 
eral ]Ii»tnrij,  revised  anil  continued  to  1815  (1S20). 

Rob'bins  Plantation,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Mo.  P.  4. 

Rob'binston,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Washington  Co.,  Me.,  on 
St.  Croi\  River.      I*.  92ti. 

Rub'binsville,  p. -v.  and  cap.,  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 

Rob'ert  1 1.,  surnamed  the  Devil,  succeeded  his  brother 
as  duke  of  Normandy  in  1027.  He  humiliated  his  vassals 
and  kept  order  in  his  realm  ;  contjuered  districts  from  his 
neighbors  and  regulated  his  frontiers:  supported  Count 
Baldwin  I\'.  of  Flanders  against  his  sons;  King  Henry  I. 
of  France  against  his  mother ;  his  nephews,  .Vlfred  and 
Edward  af  England,  against  Canute  of  Denmark  ;  and  was 
the  very  image  of  mediieval  energy,  audacity,  unscrupu- 
lousness.  and  cruelty  (lience  his  surname).  From  the 
height  of  his  success  he  suddenly  fell  into  melancholy. 
He  repaired  to  Rome  with  a  magnificent  retinue;  thence 
he  went  ne.\t  year  to  Constantinople  with  a  more  modest 
train  ;  iintl  from  Constantinople  he  journeyed  on  foot  to 
Jerusalem.  Al  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  found  consolation, 
but  on  his  return  d.  suddenly  at  Nica;a  .July  2,  lO.Tj.  His 
only  child,  borne  to  him  by  a  mistress,  was  William  the 
Conqueriir,  who  succeeded  him.  The  text  of  the  famous 
o[iera  by  .Meyerbeer,  Hnhert  Ic  Dialde,  is  b.ised  on  a  ro- 
mance of  IVM\,  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  history. 

Robert  I.,  king  of  Scotland.     See  BiircE  (Robert). 

Robert  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  founder  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  b.  in  Scotlantl  Mar.  2,  I;ilO,  son  of  Lord  Walter 
Stewart  by  .Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1X20  as  seventh  high  steward  of  .'Scotland 
(whence  the  family  surname);  distinguisiicd  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Halidr>n  Hill  (lliliS);  became  joint  regent 
with  the  earl  of  Murray  l.S.il,  and  sole  regent  l.'!.'!8-il, 
dining  the  min()rity  and  absence  in  France  of  liis  nephew, 
King  David  II.;  was  again  regent  with  the  earl  of  .\Iareh 
from  the  c:ipture  of  the  king  at  the  battle  of  NcviU's  Cross, 
Oct.,  l.'U(i-.">7  ;  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  the  pro- 
ject of  imposing  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  Scotland 
as  king,  and  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  David  11.  \'MV,\: 
was  imprisoned  K{6;l-6'J;  declared  king  after  the  death  of 
D:ivid,  Feb.,  1IJ71:  was  crowned  at  Scone  .Mar.  2(3,  l;i71; 
conducted  two  wars  with  Richard  IL  of  England,  in  tho 
second  of  which  took  place  the  successful  forays  of  Rich- 
ard 1 1,  anil  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  into  Scotland,  and  of  tho 
"dimghty  Douglas"  into  England,  and  his  victory  and 
death  at  Otlcrburn  (or  (.'hevy  Chase)  July  21,  lliSS;  suf- 
fered much  from  the  disorders  of  his  turbulent  barons  and 
the  border  wars  with  England.  1).  at  Dundonald  Castle 
May  l:;,  lli'.lll. 

Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  ir.  by 
his  first  wife,  lOlizabcth  Mure  of  Rowallan,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  LUO;  was  first  known  as  .lohn  Stuart,  earl  of  Car- 
rick  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  .May  LI.  Lt'.IO  ;  was  crowneil 
at  .Scone  Aug.  U,  DttO;  renewed  tho  war  with  England 
L'i',t'J  ;  was  an  imbecile  ruler,  and  left  the  ailiniiiistration  in 
the  hands  of  his  ambitious  and  unscrujiulous  brother, 
Robert  Stuart,  earl  of  Menteilh.  by  whom  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  David,  duke  of  Rothsay,  was  imprisoned  and 
starved  to  death  in  Falkland  Castle  1 102  (see  .Scull's  Fair 
Maid  of  I'rrih):  sufl'ered  the  invasion  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England  I  toil,  and  the  terrible  defeat  of  Hnmildnn  Hill 
1402;  sent  his  surviving  son.  Prince  , lames,  lo  France  for 
safety  against  tho  designs  of  .Menteilh,  and  became  tho 
victiln  id  incurable  melancholy  on  learning  tho  impris- 
onment of  his  .son  by  tho  English,  May,  1  lOj.  U.  at  Roth- 
say, Bute,  .\pr.  4,  1406. 
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Robert'  (Louis  Lkopqld),  b.  at  La  Chaux-dc-Fonds, 
near  Xcufehitel,  .Switzerland.  .May  Li,  1794;  went  to  Paris 
in  1810  to  learn  engraving  under  Uirardet;  studied  paint- 
ing under  David;  went  in  181S  to  Italy;  attracted  great 
attention  in  isja  by  his  .\eai,oliian  /».//ri/riVi/r„-,  and  sub 
sequently  by  other  representations  of  Ilalian  life— 7/ic 
Heapera  (1831),  The  fi,hermti>  of  the  Adriatic  (1834),  etc., 
and  committed  suicide  in  Venice  Mar.  20,  1835. 

Robert'-FIeury'  (Joseph  Xk-ol.is).  b.  at  Cologne 
Aug.  8,  1797;  studied  painting  in  Paris  under  tiirudel, 
Uros,  and  Horace  Vernet ;  travelled  in  Italy;  began  4o 
e.xhibit  in  1824;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  .\eademy 
of  Fine  .\rts  in  Paris  in  1855.  and  director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome  in  18115,  whence  he  returned  io  ISIilj. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures  are— t';ir  Sifue  dc  la  .St.  Ilur- 
tliikmy  (lii'M).  in  tho  Luxembourg;  I.' Kuirfc  dc  Vlucit  d 
'/V.i.c,  I  IS.'!7).  in  Versailles;   Cliarltt   Win  I'mlt  (1857). 

Robert  GuiKOard.     Sec  (iiisc.\Ri). 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  probably  a  monk  of  Glou- 
cester .Abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
his  personal  history  except  that  he  was  living  at  the  lime 
of  the  battle  of  Evesham  (1205).  He  was  author  of  a 
metrical  chronicle  of  England  from  the  lime  of  the  fab- 
ulous Brutus  to  his  own  limes,  chiefly  based  upon  (ieoffrev 
of  Monmouth.  It  extends  to  lO.OOo'lines,  and  is  valuable 
as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  English  language 
when  assuming  its  final  form.  It  was  printed  by  Thomas 
Uearno  (1724j,  reprinted  1810. 

Rob'erts,  tp.,  Marshall  co..  111.,  on  Illinois  River  and 
Lacon  branch  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.     P.  883. 

Roberts,  tp..  Beaufort  co.,  .<!.  C.     P.  I77I. 

Roberts  (Benjamin  ,S.).  b.  at  .Manchesler,  VI..  in  1811  ; 
graduated  at  the  t'.  S.  Military  .Academy  in  1835;  served 
in  the  army  till  18;!9;  civil  engineer  18:!9-42;  a<lniilU'd  to 
the  bar,  and  practised  ISir,-!!);  served  in  ihe  Mexu'nn  war. 
and  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel ;  on  frontier  duty  I8|s_(',|  ; 
served  during  the  civil  war  in  various  eupaeilies,  and  w.is 
brevetted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  and  major-general 
U.  S.  V.     1).  Jan.  29,  1875. 

Roberts  (David),  R.  .\.,  b.  at  Slockbridge,  near  Ed- 
inburgh. Scotland,  Oct.  24,  I79ii;  was  in  early  life  a  house- 
painter,  afterward  a  scene-painter  for  the  London  thea- 
atres ;  visited  .Spain  1832-3:1,  painting  many  pictures, 
from  whicli  he  prepared  a  lilhographie  collection  of  Vic- 
taretquc  Sketches  in  Spain  (1 837):  travelled  in  the  East 
1838-39;  published  a  splendid  series  of  drawings  under 
tho  title,  fhc  Ilott/  Land,  t^i/ria,  Idnmtra,  Arahia,  Etfjtft, 
and  -Vubia  (4  vols,  folio.  1842—18),  and  became  an  acad- 
emician ISII.  D.  at  London  Xov.  25,  isrtl.  lie  left  in 
his  studio  73  oil-paintings  and  800  wnler-color  piei'es,  the 
sale  of  which  realized  a  sum  of  J8«,U00.  His  Life  was 
written  bv  .lames  Ballantine  (1806). 

Roberts  (Ellis  IH,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Fliea.  X.  Y.,Scpl.  30. 
1827:  learned  Ihe  jirinting  trade:  graduated  nt  Yale  Col- 
lego  1850;  became  in  1851  editor  and  proprietor  "f  the 
Utica  Mornin'i  Herald,  an  influential  newspaper  of  Whig, 
and  subsequently  of  Republican  principles;  was  a  member 
of  tho  Presidential  conventions  of  1864,  1868,  and  1876,  of 
the  Stale  legislature  1867,  ond  of  Congress  1871-75. 

Roberts  (GEonnK  C.  M.l.  b.  in  Bnllimorc.  .Md.,  Juno 
29,  1800;  received  the  degree  of  .M.  I),  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  I'niversily  of  .Marylaml  1820:  was  soon 
afterward  oflered  ihe  chair  of  ob-ielrics  in  one  of  tho  eol- 
Icges  of  Philadelphia,  and  accepted  ihe  same  pr<dV.-,.irship 
in  tho  University  of  Baltimore;  was  one  of  the  ..rganiicrs 
of  the  American  Medical  .Vssociaiion  and  a  lealous  .Meth- 
odist minister.     D.  in  1808  or  1869.  Pail  F.  Eve. 

Roberts  (Geohue  Washi.>(:ti>x),  b.  in  Chester  co..  Pa,, 
Oct.  2,  1833;  gradualed  at  Yale  College  1k57:  became  » 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  III.:  entered  tho  I'nion  army  at  major 
ofthe42il  Illinois  Vols.;  dislinguished  himself  by  spikinn 
Confederate  guns  on  Island  X".  10,  nl»o  ol  ihc  bailie  of 
Farininglon  and  nt  the  siege  of  Corinth;  Ih^.-ouic  c.,l„ncl 
1862;  commanded  a  brigade  of  lb«  Army  ..f  the  .Mi.sn- 
sippi,  and  was  killed  while  heading  a  »urce»»ful  bayuoct- 
charge  of  his  own  regiment  Dec.  31,  1862. 

Roberts  (  Rooeiit  Ruiifuiuh,  U.  U.,  b. in  Frwlerirk  co., 
Md.,  .Vug.  2.  1770:  einigrnicd  with  his  father's  family  in 
178;i  to    Ligonier  Volley.  Wclern  Pennsylvania,  then  Ihe 

frontier  of  llnil  Stale,  where  he  wa<  found  "  in  the  w !•  " 

bv  Ihe  earliest  .Melhodi»l  ilineranls.  "n     ' 
hunting-shirt  of  low  linen,  buck-kin  bre«H  t 
shoes.  "    They  supplied  him  with  Md  ■■  i 
him  I"  "exhort'    in  I  sou.  an<l  to   | 
latter  year  he  joined  Ihe  ltnllimor<- 
strelelied  over  the  .\lleghnnie«.      II ■ 
nenl  by  his  nalurol  lalent<  ami   ■ 
itincraiing  in  Western  \  
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years,  he  was  appointed  to  important  churches  in  Balti- 
more, Phihidelphia.  etc.,  and  in  1S16  was  elected  bishop. 
lie  immediately  removed  his  family  to  his  old  log  cabin 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  Indiana,  then 
"  tlic  far  West,"  where  with  his  own  hands  he  built  another 
cabin  as  his '■  episcopal  palace,"  made  his  rvide  furniture 
from  the  forest  wood  with  such  tools  as  he  had  carried  in 
his  emigrant  wagon,  and  ate  his  first  meal  in  it  of  roast 
potatoes  only.  His  subsequent  history  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  his  whole  Church.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of 
its  most  powerful  preachers  and  most  judicious  adminis- 
trators, inlluential  alike  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
— a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  considerable  self-culture,  of 
great  native  talents  and  characteristics,  and  of  admirable 
Christian  simplicity  and  charity.  He  did  much  for  West- 
ern missions,  and  the  Indianscalled  him  "the  grandfather 
of  all  the  missionaries."  D.  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ind..  IVIar. 
20,  1S43,  mourned  by  his  denomination  throughout  the 
nation.  Abel  Stevens. 

Rob'ertson,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky,  between 
Shannon  Creek  and  Licking  River,  has  a  mountainous 
surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
and  butter.  Cap.  Mount  Olivet.    Area,  175  sq.  m.    P.  5;j'J9. 

Robertson,  county  of  N.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Ken- 
tucky, watered  by  Sulphur  and  Terrapin  creeks  and  other 
affluents  of  Cumberland  River,  traversed  by  Edgefield  and 
Kentucky  division  of  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R., 
is  mountainous,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  cattle- 
raising.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.  There  are  several  tlouring  and 
saw  mills  and  distilleries.  Cap.  Springfield.  Area^  490 
sq.  m.     P.  16,lfi6. 

Robertson,  county  of  Central  Texas,  between  Nav- 
asota  and  Brazos  rivers,  intersected  by  Little  Brazos 
River,  and  traversed  by  International  and  Great  Northern 
R.  R.,  whose  two  lines  meet  at  Hearno  in  this  county,  con- 
stituting it  an  important  railroad  centre ;  has  a  broken  sur- 
face, partly  forest  and  partly  prairie,  with  rich  bottom-lands 
along  the  streams.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.    Cap.  Calvert.    Area,  600  sq.  m.    P.  U'JUO. 

Rob'ertson,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Va.     P.  22S0. 

Robertson  (Charles  Franklin),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  in  New 
York  City  Mar.  2,  18155;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1860, 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  1S62 ;  took  orders  in  that  Church;  offici- 
ated as  rector  of  several  churches,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Missouri  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Robertson  (Felix).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jan.  17,  1780,  being  the  first  male  child  born  in  that  city; 
studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Penns^ivania,  where 
he  graduated  in  18II6.  Returning  home,  he  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  practice,  which  was  retained  for  more  than 
forty  years,  when  ill-health  and  declining  days  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it.  Dr.  Robertson  was  twice  mayor  of 
the  city  of  his  nativity,  president  of  tlie  Bank  of  Tennes- 
see, and  long  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  Between  himself  and  Gen.  Jack- 
son there  existed  a  cordial  intimacy.  I>.  at  Nashville  Sept. 
10,  1805.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Robertson  (FitEnKRicK  William),  b.  in  London  Feb. 
3,  1816;  abandoned  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  entering  the 
army :  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  18^7,  and  gradu- 
ated 1840;  was  settled  in  Winchester  1840-42,  in  Chelten- 
ham 1842-47,  in  Oxford  1847,  going  that  year  to  Brighton, 
where  he  d.  Aug.  15,  1853.  Of  his  works,  there  have  been 
published — Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Briffhton 
(five  series,  1855-64),  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Lit'erari/ 
and  Social  Topics  (1858),  and  Expository  Lectures  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1859).  {See  his  Lif'e  and 
Letters,  edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (2  vols.,  1865).) 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Robertson  (George),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Mercer  co.,  Ky., 
Nov.  18,  1790;  studied  at  Transylvania  College  and  "at 
Finley's  Classical  School  at  Lancaster;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1809:  member  of  Congress  1817-21;  Speaker  of 
State  legislature  1823  and  1825-27;  secretary  of  state 
1828;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1828;  chief-justice  of 
Kentucky  1829-43,  and  professor  of  law  in  Transylvania 
University  twenty-three  years.  He  published  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Ihm.  John  Boyle  (Frankfort,  1838),  and  many 
of  his  speeches,  addresses,  and  other  writings  were  collected 
by  him  in  a  Scrap-hook  on  Law  and  Politics,  Men  and 
1  inies  (1856).  Judge  Robertson  declined  the  governorship 
of  Arkansas  and  the  missions  to  Colombia  and  Peru.  D. 
May  17,  1874. 

^Robertson  (James),  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  about 
1725;  served  as  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Louisbourg  and  Ticonderoga  1758-59;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  55th  regiment;  ex- 
changed into  the  16th  j  was  stationed  at  New  York  1763- 


75,  becoming  colonel  1772;  went  to  Boston  July,  1775; 
was  appointed  major-general  Jan.  1,  1776:  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island;  went  to  England 
1777;  returned  with  a  commission  as  royal  governor  of 
New  York  1779  :  took  the  oath  of  office  Mar.  23.  1780  :  ex- 
erted himself  with  (Jen.  Greene  to  procure  the  exchange 
of  Major  Andre  :  became  lieutenant-general  Nov.  20,  1782  ; 
returned  to  England  Apr.,  1783;  and  d.  Mar.  4,  1788. 

Robertson  (James),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  June 
28.  1742  ;  settled  at  Watauga,  Tenn.,  1769  :  was  the  founder 
of  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River:  became  briga- 
dier-general and  commander  of  the  Tennessee  militia 
1790,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  U.  S.  agent 
to  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  D.  at  the  Chickasaw  Agency, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1814.  A  volume  on  his  Life  and  Times 
was  published  by  A.  W.  Putnam  (1859),  and  constitutes  a 
history  of  the  settlement  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Robertson  (James  Cragik),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  1813  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1834;  became  vicar  of  Bekesbourne,  Kent,  1846, 
canon  of  Canterbury  1859,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  King's  College,  London,  1864.  Author  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Aije  to  the 
Reformation  (new  cd.,  8  vols.,  1874-75),  of  a  biography  of 
Becket  (1850),  and  of  various  other  treatises  on  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  antiquities. 

Robertson  (J.  P.).  b.  Dee.  4.  1840,  in  Pennsylvania; 
graduated  at  Naval  Academy  in  1861  ;  became  lieutenant 
in  1862,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866,  commander  in 
1875;  served  in  the  Wabash  at  bombardment  of  Forts 
Hattoras  and  Clarke  in  1861,  and  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  Nov.  7.  1861,  "and  by  his  efficient  service  did 
honor  tJ  the  Naval  School."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Robertson  (Thomas  William),  b.  in  England  in  1829  ; 
became  an  actor  in  a  travelling  company  of  which  his 
father  was  manager;  produced  a  play,  A  Xi(/h('s  Adrenturc, 
in  1851  ;  settled  at  London  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture 1860,  and  wrote  several  very  successful  dramas — David 
Garrick,  Steiety.  Ours,  Caste,  Play,  School,  M.  P.,  and  War. 
D.  at  London  in  Feb.,  1871. 

Robertson  (William),  B.  B.,  b.  at  Borthwick,  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Sept.  19,  1721;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  1741  ;  became  a  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Church  ot  Gladsmuir  1743;  became  principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  minister  of  Greyfriars 
church  1762,  and  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Scot- 
land 1764.  D.  at  Grange  House.  Edinburgh.  June  11,  1793. 
Author  of  a  History  of  Scotlaiid  ditrinij  the  Reiijns  of  Mary 
and  James  VI.  (2  vols.,  1759),  History  of  the  Heign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  (3  vols.,  1769),  a  History  of  America 
(2  vols.,  1777),  and  tan  Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Kitoioledffe  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India  (1791).  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  and  long  afterward  his  name  was  ranked 
with  those  of  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  his  complete  ]yt>rks 
have  been  often  reprinted,  but  are  now  little  read.  His 
%ife  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1 801),  and  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  a  family  connection. 

Rob'eson,  county  of  Southern  North  Carolina,  ad- 
joining South  Carolina,  watered  by  Little  Pedee  and  Lum- 
ber rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  traversed  by  Carolina 
Central  R.  R.,  has  a  generally  level  surface,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  with  extensive  pine  forests.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  cotton,  wool,  honey,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  There  are  15  establishments  for  the  production  of 
tar  and  turpentine.  Cap.  Lumberton.  Area,  780  sq.  m. 
P.  16.262. 

Robeson,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Berks  co..  Pa.     P.  2458. 

Robeson  (Georci:  M.),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  in 
1827;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  1847  ;  studied  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1850;  practised  with  success  at 
Newark  for  several  years,  and  afterward  at  Camden,  where 
ho  became  in  1859  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county; 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  early  in  1861  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  volunteers ;  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion;  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  from  1867 
to  June  22,  1869,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Grant,  a  post 
which  he  held  during  the  latter's  administration. 

Rob'eson  (Hexrv  B.),  b.  Aug.  5,  1842,  in  Connecticut; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860  ;  became  master 
in  1860,  lieutenant  in  1862,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866, 
a  commander  in  1874;  served  in  the  New  Ironsides  in  lier 
many  fights  with  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  the  Colorado  during 
both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  commanding  the  boats  of  the 
former  in  the  capture  of  the  outer  end  of  Morris  Island, 
and  the  detachment  of  seamen  sent  from  the  (^olorado  to 
engage  in  the  naval  ass.ault  on  Fort  Fisher.  Highly  com- 
mended in  official  reports.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 
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Robespierre'   (Maximii.ies   Joseph    Francois    Ist- 

Doni;).  b.  at  Arras  May  6,  17f)S.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  in  poor  circumstances.  abaniloneJ  the  family  and 
went  to  the  U.  S.  His  mother  died  early,  and  the  four 
children,  of  whom  Maximilicn  was  the  eldest,  were  edu- 
cated by  the  grandfather  in  decent  but  hard  and  hopeless 
poverty.  Ma.ximilicn  distinguished  himself  at  the  college 
of  Arras,  so  that  the  bishop  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand  at  Paris,  where  he  went  through  the  prelimi- 
nary course  with  great  honor.  He  then  studied  law.  still 
living  in  deep  poverty,  and  thus  early  contracted  those 
regular,  almost  abstemious  habits  which  were  all  that  ho 
had  of  a  character,  and  imbibed  that  abstract  sympathy 
for  peo])le  whoso  lot  is  resignation,  which  was  all  that  ho 
had  of  a  heart.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  began  to  practise  law.  He  wrote 
verses,  and  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arras. 
Ho  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ago, 
especially  to  its  morals,  which  were  nothing  but  philan- 
thropy, and  he  succeeded  in  making  a  sort  of  .sensation 
by  putting  its  doctrines  into  cheap  practice.  Ho  was  also 
a  smart  lawyer,  and  made  a  good  living.  But  now,  as 
afterward,  ho  was  slow  in  making  an  impression,  though 
it  must  bo  added  that  the  impression  he  made  was  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  because  it  referred  not  to  his  talents,  which 
were  nut  great,  but  to  his  character,  which  was  "  incor- 
ruptible;'' and  it  became  singularly  powerful,  because  ho 
confided  in  it  himself  and  used  it.  Ho  was  a  theorist. 
Hut  his  theory  was  not  a  brilliant  speculation,  still  less  a 
fanciful  dre.am  :  it  was  a  cjnviction,  and  it  put  hiui  to 
work.  This  peculiarity  explains  at  once  the  cold-blooded- 
ness with  which  he  employed  terror  and  cruelty  as  tlio 
means  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  the  sentimental  yearn- 
ing after  peace  from  which  these  plans  sprung ;  the  match- 
less audacity  and  energy  with  which  he  strove  toward 
the  realization  of  his  ideas,  and  the  singular  hesitation 
and  cxh.austion  which  overcame  liim  the  moment  ho  and 
his  thcor.y  became  victorious.  In  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bl.v,  to  which  he  was  returned  by  Artois,  Robespierre  did 
not  ])lay  any  very  conspicuous  part.  It  was  outside  tho  j 
assembly  he  first  made  himself  noticed  as  a  successful  i 
popular  speaker  and  energetic  revolutionary  leader.  In 
the  Jacobin  Club  ho  soon  acquired  a  predominant  influ- 
ence by  his  radicalism,  fanaticism,  and  ''incorruptible" 
character,  and  he  grew  in  importance  with  the  club.  Mi- 
rabeiu  ntjticed  him,  and  after  the  death  of  that  most  pow-  1 
crful  ]>arliamentary  leader  he  began  to  make  himself  felt 
even  in  the  assembly.  Some  time  before  its  dissolution,  in  [ 
May,  ITUI,  he  proposed  that  no  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  should  be  eligible  to  the  first  Legislative  Assem-  j 
bly  :  and  for  this  decree,  which  was  not  carried  without  ' 
sctmo  opjiosition  in  the  assembly,  but  which  was  received 
by  the  nation  with  great  enthusiasm  on  account  of  the  no- 
ble di-interestedness  of  which  it  bore  witness,  Kobesj)ierro 
was  greatly  applaudeiL  He  did  not  lose  anything  by  it 
himself,  however.  It  prevented  hitu  from  being  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  tho  head  of  the  .Jacobin  Club,  and  by  composing  tho 
Legislative  Assembl.v  merely  of  politi(^al  novices  it  weak- 
ened this  body  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deliver  it  up  wholly 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  club.  .Vt  tho  close  of  tho  ses- 
sion, Oct.,  1791,  he  made  a  visit  to  Arras,  and  was  received 
by  his  constituents  with  military  parades,  illuminations, 
fireworks,  ami  banipiets,  from  which  ho  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  club.  What  part  Kobespierro  really  took  in 
tho  insurrections  of  .Juno  20  and  Aug.  IL'.  and  in  the  Sep- 
tember massacres  of  17y2.  is  doubtful,  but  from  his  en- 
trance into  the  National  Convention  (Sept.  '.'l.  )7'J2),lo 
which  ho  was  returned  by  tho  city  of  Paris,  and  in  which 
ho  took  his  seat  as  the  heail  of  the  r.adical  party,  the  so- 
called  .Mountain,  his  career  was  unmistakable.  It  was  he 
who  brought  first  tho  king,  then  tho  liinuidists.  then  tho 
opponents  of  the  ra<Iical  party.  Camillc  Desmoulins  and 
l>anton.  and  al  last  his  own  tools,  llcbert  and  Chniiinetle, 
to  the  scaffold.  Against  the  king  ho  argued  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  legal  jiroeedurc,  but  of  public  safet.v, 
as  Louis  Capet  Jl'as  not  simply  a  criminal,  but  an  en- 
throned king,  and  the  members  of  the  Convention  were 
not  judges,  but  statesmen.  By  this  sophistry  fell  Iho 
king's  head  .Ian.  2.'!,  170:i.  Oct.  24,  UH'!,  the  trial  of 
the  liirondislfl  before  tho  Kcvoluti<inary  Tribuniil  began. 
They  were  accuseil  id'  having  cimspirod  against  the  He- 
public  with  Louis  XVI.,  the  emigrants,  tho  <luko  of  Or- 
leans. La  Fayette,  and  Pitt.  The  accusation  was  utterly 
false,  but  at  a  time  of  convulsive  action  it  was  possible 
to  ascribe  any  kind  of  crime  to  pco|do  like  the  (iinmd- 
ists,  whoso  principal  characlorislic  was  that  they  could 
n'.t  act  at  all;  and  it  is  probable  that  Kobespierro,  al 
though  ho  .seems  to  have  felt  a  sort  of  envy  against  men 
like  Vergniand,  (iensonnC-,  Koland,  and  Condorcet,  actu- 
ally   misundoretood    their   doliborutiona    and    heaiUtiona, 


and  considered  thoir  conduct  as  traitorous.  Their  dc- 
fence  was  nevertheless  so  brilliant  and  impressive  that 
tho  Committee  of  Public  .Safety,  of  which  Robcs|iicrre 
was  the  president,  felt  compelled  to  ortler  the  investi- 
gation stopped  and  the  sentence  given  without  any  fur- 
ther argument.  On  the  ;tlst  followed  tho  execution. 
Robespierre's  wrath  against  Hubert  is  very  eharaeleristic. 
No  doubt  he  was  afriiid  of  liim.as  ho  was  of  Danton.  The 
influence  which  Heberl  exercised  over  the  lower  classes 
was  enough  for  Kobespierro  to  wish  him  removed.  But 
there  was  something  more  in  tho  relation  between  thera. 
Hebert  bad  collided  with  Robespierre's  theory,  and  that 
was  probably  much  worse  than  to  collide  with  his  ambi- 
tion. At  tho  instigation  of  Ilcbcrt  and  Chaumctte  tho 
bishop  of  Paris,  tJabel,  and  with  him  u  great  number  of 
priests,  solemnly  renounced  their  offices  Nov.  7.  17'J^,  awl 
three  days  jifter,  tho  first  festival  of  Reason  was  held  with 
great  splendor  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This  was 
more  than  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  Robespierre.  Ho 
was  a  strong  deist.  His  theory  was  based  on  deism,  and 
he  was  entirely  blind  as  soon  as  he  eamc  outsitle  of  this 
philosophy.  Hebert  was  accused  of  ultra-revolutionism, 
and  guillotined  ALar.  22,  1794.  After  the  execution  of 
Danton  (.Xjir.  !i,  1704),  Robespierre  actually  stood  alone, 
without  a  rival  or  adversary,  the  dictator  of  France:  and  , 
now  eamo  tho  grandest  moment  of  his  life.  On  .May  2^, 
1701,  he  made  the  Convention  decree  that  faith  in  the  Su- 
premo Being  was  a  law  for  the  French  people,  anil  June  8 
no  ordered  a  great  festival,  at  which  he  appeared  in  the 
Tuileries  an<l  on  the  Field  of  Mars  with  an  immense  bou- 
quet in  his  hand  and  making  speeches  in  honor  of  tho 
Supremo  Being.  In  view  of  this  scene  a  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous overpowered  the  terror  in  which  people  lived.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that  turned  away  tho  masses 
from  Danton.  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  ridiculous 
which  overtook  Robespierre.  People  began  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  soon  they  ceased  to  fear  him.  When  the  Con- 
vention were  made  awaro  that  Mademoiselle  Catherine 
Th^jot  worshij)ped  him  as  Messiah  and  bad  a  throne  con- 
secrated to  him.  ]ieoplo  did  not  feel  st)  much  afraid  that 
ho  would  overthrow  the  Republic  and  establish  a  despot- 
ism. They  laughed,  and  in  this  laughter  his  power  and 
his  prestige  were  dissolved. 

The  last  days  of  Robespierre  have  been  minutely  de- 
scribed b.v  Thiers,  Mignet.  Carlyle.  Lewes,  and  llamel.and 
are  very  interesting  to  study.  The  same  proeecilings  that 
ho  had  employed  against  Danton  and  the  (iirondisU  were 
now  employed  against  himself.  He  was  accused,  and  not 
allowed  to  defend  himself.  The  decree  of  his  arrest  was 
carried  in  tho  Convention  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  up- 
roar. He  howled  like  a  hyana.  but  noboily  would  hear 
him.  After  being  arrested  ho  was  rescued  by  his  friends, 
and  a  general  insurreetiim  was  proposeil  in  order  to  save 
him.  But  bo  had  lost  his  own  balance,  and  while  he  hesi- 
tated the  Convention  ncleii.  He  was  guillotined  the  day 
after  his  arrest.  July  2S.  1704.  Clbmkns  Peteksex. 

Kobidcnux',  tp.,  Pulaski  co..  Mo.     P.  677. 

Rob'in,  tho  name  applied  in  England  to  several  well- 
known  singing  birds  of  the  family  Krythacinic,  and  im- 
]iroperly  given  in  tho  I'.  S.  to  a  species  of  thrush,  the 
'fiirdiu  mi;iriiliirlun.  There  are  fifteen  genera  of  robins  in 
Europe,  Western  .\sia.  and  Northern  Africa,  most  of  them 
widely  spread,  resembling  eacli  other  in  their  chief  eharuc- 
teristie,  tho  short  tapering  bill,  curved  at  tho  extremity 
and  partly  covcrcil  with  bristles.  They  all  feed  on  worma, 
insects,  and  fruits,  generally  living  on  cultivated  gnmnds, 
and  having  but  slight  fear  of  man.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  Iho  robin  redbreast  (  A.'/v/(A.i.m»  rM/.cc.i(,i).  whose 
song  is  familiar  to  every  Knglish  country  household. 

Robin'  (CnAui.E.1  Piiii.ippk).  b.  at  J«'«iron.  ilcpart- 
ment  of  Ain,  France,  Juno  4,  l.t2l  ;  studied  mmlieinc  at 
Paris  ;  was  appointo.l  professor  of  general  analoniy  in  1SI7. 
of  histology  in  ISI12;  became  very  celebrated  for  hia  mi- 
cro.«copicarrc«earebea  in  physiology.  Hi'  principal  wri- 
tings are Dn  .l/i'.-i<i.c..;.c  rl  lirt  Injerliomt  rf.nM  Irur  .1;  i  'l 

,;,li,m   a   I'Annl'imie   <•(  <)   I"    I'nlk.tlwtit    (lh49),    To' 
.I'AiinlnmIr  ( ISil),   Trnilf  lit  Ckimir  ,,nat..mtift  rl  / 

/.../I'yue   (lS.',:n.    Ili'lmrr   ,„M«rrlU   ,1-    Mjllnmx  p, .... 

(lS5:t),  Aniil:,mi<-  iili'rfo.r../<../Mr  (l.>i«!*l. 

Rob'in  Good'frllow,  a  faroous  prra«naev  In  Knglish 
folklore,  reputed  to  be  a  .on  of  Oberon.  kinK  of  Iho  fairies, 
by  a  mortal  m..lher.  n..le.|  for  hi«  r..gui«h  tricks,  his  fond- 
n'css  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  familios.  and  hi«  p..«.r  .f 
assuming  various  shape.,  the"  shrewd  an.)  kn»>i-li  -it  it. 
wh.iso  charaelcri'tie.  ar<'  fully  given  by  Shak.l.eat.  in  a 
well  knovrn  passage  of  A  iliil—mtmrr  .WjAl'i  /*ri-.ii.i  A 
poi.iibir  volume  enlillod  Tlif  W.i.i  I'r.mk,  «».<  M'rry  J., I, 
„f  ll'<l>i;  ii.:„'li''lh»r  appeared  in  l«2-t,  and  woa  reprinted 
by  the  Percv  Society  ISIl. 
"llohin  Hood.     -      m     •■    I!  -i.' 
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Rob'ins  (Benjamin),  b.  at  Bath,  England,  in  1707; 
was  self-educated  ;  obtained  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  at  London,  and  on  which 
he  jiublishcd  a  series  of  tracts  (2  vols.,  17(51);  made  ex- 
periments on  the  resisting  force  of  the  air  to  projectiles, 
and  studied  fortification  in  Flanders;  became  engineer-in- 
chicf  to  the  E.ast  India  Company  171'J;  fortified  Madras, 
and  d.  there  of  fever  .July  29.  1751.  He  prepared  for  the 
press  in  the  name  of  Rev.  Richard  Walter,  chaplain  of  the 
Centurion,  the  narrative  of  Anson's  Voijiujc  around  the 
World  (174S),  and  was  author  of  New  Priiiciptea  of  Gun- 
nenj  (1742),  besides  other  scientific  writings. 

Rob'inson,  p. -v.  and  tp.,cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  111.,  on 
Paris  and  Danville  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  an  academy,  and 
a  fine  graded  school  (public),  2  newsp.apors,  and  a  banking- 
house.     P.  1851.  G.  W.  Harper,  Ed.  '•  Argis." 
Robinson,  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  1683. 
Robinson,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     P.  400. 
Robinson,  tp.,  Greene  co..  Mo.     P.  241'J. 
Robinson,  tp.,  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  River 
and  on  Pittsburg  and  Stcubenville  R.  R.     P.  2275. 
Robinson,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  937. 
Robinson,  tp..  Wise  co.,  Va.     P.  769. 
Robinson,  tp..  Mason. co.,  West  Va.     P.  1145. 
Robinson  (Beverlev),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1723;  was  a 
major  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  1759  ;  married  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  Phillipse,  thereby  coming  into  possession  of  im- 
mense tr.acts  of  land  on  the  Hudson  ;  w.a8  opposed  to  the 
despotic  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  but  was  loyal 
to  the  government;  removed  into  New  York   City  at  the 
outbreak  of   the  Revolution ;   recruited  and  commanded 
the  Loyal  American  regiment,  of  which  he  was  colonel: 
was   concerned    in    the   negotiations    preliminary  to    the 
treason  of  Arnold   (who  at  that  time  occupied  Robinson's 
country-seat) ;  lost  his  property  by  confiscation  ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  went  to  Engl.and,  and  d.  at  Thorn- 
bury  in  1792. — His  son  Beverley,  a  grfiduate  of  Colum- 
biaCollege  1773  ;  settled  near  St.  John,  New  Brunswick  ; 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army.     D.  at 
New  York  in  1310. 

Robinson  (EnwAun),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1794;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  ISIO; 
was  tutor  there  1817-18,  when  he  married  Eliza,  youngest 
diiiiirhter  of    Rev.  Samuel    Kirkland,   missionai-y    to   the 
Onc'iilas,  who  died  the  year  following,  her  father  having 
died  some  years  before;  remained  in  Clinton,  engaged  in 
classical  studies,  till  the  autumn  of  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  Iliad  (the  first  nine,  the  ISth,  and  the  22d) ;  was 
instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Andover  Seminary  under  Prof 
Stuart,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  2d  ed.  (1823) 
of  his  Hebrew  Urammnr  from  1823-26,  publishing  mean- 
while (1825)  his  translation  of  Wahl's  Clnris  I'hilnlariica 
Nori  TeHt'tiuenti :  studieil  in  Europe,  mostly  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  1826-30  ;  in  1828  married  Therese  Albertine  Luise 
von  Jacob,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  professor  at  Halle  ; 
returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  professor  extraordinary  at 
Andover  1830-33  ;  broke  down  in  health,  and  resided  in 
Boston  1833-37,  and  in  1S37  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Y''ork  City,  which  lie 
held  till  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1863.     In  183R,  and  again  in 
1852.  he  travelled  in  Palestine  with  the  learned  mission- 
ary Rev.    Eli  Smith,   doing  more  for  biblical  geogr.aphy 
than  any  other  one  man  that  has  ever  lived.     Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published  Taylor's   Calmct 
(1832),  A  Dictioiiart/  nf  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Yonnfi  I'ersons   (1,833),  Buttman's    Greek    ffrnmnmi- (1833  ; 
2d  ed.   1839;    3d   ed.  1S51),    Gesenius's  Nebreio  Lexicon 
(1836;    5th   ed.    1854),  Greek   and  Enr/lith   Lexicon    of  the 
New  Testament  (1836;  2d  ed.  1847),  Greek  Harmon;/  of  the 
Gospels  (1845;   2d  ed.  1851),  English  Harmnni/  of  the  Gos- 
pels (1846),  Memoir  of  the  Iter.    William  Hobinson  (1859). 
He  also  wrote  much  for  reviews  and  newspapers.     In  1831 
he  founded  the  liiblical  Hepositnry,  which  he  edited  for 
four  years,  and  in  1843  the  Bibliotheea  Saera,  for  which 
he  continued  to  write  till  1855.     But  the  great  work  of  his 
life  was  the  BIhlieal  Itesearehes  (1841.  3  vols. :  compressed 
into  2,  and  a  3d  added  1856),  for  which  in  1842  ho  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.    He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  previously 
(1831)  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  in    1842.  and  LL.D.   from  Yale  College  in 
1844.      His    Physical    Geoijraph;/    of    the    Holt/    Land   was 
edited  by  Mrs.  Robinson  in  1864.  and  published  in  1805. 
The  original  manuscript  of  the  Researches  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  he 
gave  .also  many  volumes.     What  remained  of  his  library 
was  purchased  after  his  death  for  Hamilton  College,     (See 


The  lAfe,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Edmard  Robinson, 
by  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  with  Remarks  by  H.  B.  Smith  (New 
York.  1803).)  R-  D'  Hitchcock. 

Robinson  (Ezekiel  Gilman),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Attleborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  23,  1815;  graduatcil  at  Brown 
University  1838,  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  1842; 
was  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1842-15, 
and  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  1849-52  ;  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Covington,  Ky.,  1846-52  ; 
became  professor  of  biblical  theology  in  the  seminary  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852,  and  president  of  that  institution 
1860,  remaining  until  1872,  when  he  was  chosen  president 
of  Brown  University,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1870). 
Author  of  various  discourses,  addresses,  and  review  arti- 
cles;  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Review  1859-64  ;  in  1804 
])ublished  a  careful  revision  of  Ryl.and's  translation  of 
Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  The  Relation  of  the  Chnrch'lo  the  Bible  (1866). 

Robinson  (Sir  Frederick  Phim.ipse),  son  of  Col. 
Beverley,  b.  on  the  Phillipse  Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  Sept.,  1763; 
became'  an  ensign  in  his  father's  Loyal  American  regi- 
ment Feb.,  1777  ;  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ,at 
Stony  Point;  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  great 
distinction  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war,  rising 
to  be  general;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada  1812;  participated  in  the  campaign  on 
Lake  Champlain  Sept.,  1814:  was  knighted  1815.  and 
made  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  became  full  general 
1841.     D.  at  Brighton,  Engband,  Jan.  1,  1852. 

Robinson  (Henry  Crabb).  F. S. A.,  b.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  England,  May  13,  1775;  w.as  articled  to  a  law- 
yer at  Colchester,  and  afterward  at  London  ;  studied  seve- 
ral years  (1800-05)  at  Jena  and  other  German  universities, 
where  he  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
German  literature  and  philosophy;  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Goethe.  Wieland.  Schiller,  the  Sehlegels.  and 
other  eminent  poets :  furnished  data  to  Madame  de  Stacl 
for  her  work  on  Germany :  was  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  Spain  .at  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.  1808-09; 
was  engaged  on  his  return  to  London  as  a  regular  writer 
for  that  journal ;  was  thus  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  literary  circles  of  London  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  .at 
the  Middle  Temple  1813  ;  became  a  highly  successful  and 
prosperous  lawyer  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  from  which  he 
retired  with  a  fortune  1828,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  devoted  himself  to  society  and  liter.ary  leisure,  being 
prominently  known  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
Blake.  Clarkson,  and  Flaxman,  as  he  w.as  also  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  their  compeers.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members'of  the  Athenasum  Club,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  University  College.  London,  and  of  the  Flaxm.an 
Gallery,  to  which  latter  institution  he  left  liberal  bequests. 
D.  unmarried  at  London  Feb.  5,  1807.  He  published  little, 
but  left  a  copious  Diar,/  and  Correspondence,  from  which 
very  entertaining  selections  were  published  in  1869. 

Robinson  (Horatio  Nelson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hartwick, 
N.  Y'.,  Jan.  1.  1800;  received  an  ordinary  common-school 
education  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  his  m.athera.atical 
talent  led  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  assist  him  in  entering 
Princeton  College;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  1825-35;  was  afterward  ])rincipal  of  acad- 
emies at  Canandaigua  and  Genesee;  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati 1841,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y'.,  1850,  and  to  Elbridge  1854, 
where  he  d.  Jan.  19,  1807.  Author  of  Unirersil;/  Algebra, 
mfferenlial  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  other  mathematical 
textbooks  of  high  merit. 

Robinson  (James  S.),  b.  near  Mansfield.  O.,  Oct.  14, 
1828;  enlisted  in  the  4th  Ohio  Vols.  June,  1801  ;  partici- 
pated in  the  Rich  Mountain  campaign :  became  major 
Oct.,  ISOl,  lieutenant-colonel  Apr..  1862,  colonel  Aug., 
1802  ;  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  Fremont ; 
was  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  ChanccUorsville, 
and  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  ;  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and 
march  to  the  sea;  became  brevet  brigadier-general  Dec. 
12,  1864,  full  brigadier-general  Jan.  12,  JlSOo,  and  brevet 
major-general  Mar.  13,  1865. 

Robinson  (John),  b.  in  England,  probably  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 1575;  entered  Cambridge  University  1592;  pursued 
his  studies  either  in  Emanuel  or  Corpus  Christi  College, 
and  there  became  attached  to  Puritan  doctrines :  took  pre- 
liminary orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  obtained  a 
benefice  near  Great  Y'armouth,  Norfolk  ;  was  suspended 
by  the  bishop  for  non-conformity  in  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monials 1002  ;  gathered  an  Independent  congregation  at 
Norwich  ;  formally  separated  from  the  Church  of  England 
1004:  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge ;  became  as- 
sistant, and  soon  after  sole  pastor,  of  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation (1004)  gathered  at  Sorooby,  Nottinghamshire  (near 
the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire),  where  the 
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Brewsters,  Bradfords,  and  Mortons  were  among  his  flock ; 
sulTeied  a  persecution  which  led  many  of  his  congregation 
to  emigrate  with  him  to  Amsterdam,  Holland.  KiO.S;  re- 
moved to  Leydcn  IC.dil;  gathered  there  a  numerous  church, 
constantly  reinforced  by  arrivals  from  England  :  attended 
lectures  at  the  university,  of  which  he  afterwanl  became 
a  member  ;  held  a  notable  public  discussion  with  the  Hjitch 
professor  Episcopius,  the  successor  of  Arminius,  upon  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  free-will,  IBIS;  entered  into  the 
plans  for  colonization  in  New  Englami  about  1017:  was 
active  in  promoting  the  negoliatiuns,  through  (.'usiiman, 
Carver,  and  Brewster,  with  the  Plymouth  Companv  of  cap- 
italists; dismissed  a  portion  of  his  congregation  with  a 
memorable  farewell  sermon  on  their  embarkatiim  for 
America  July  22.  1020.  intending  to  follow  thcni  the  next 
year,  but  before  the  negotiations  were  complcled  he  d.  at 
Leyden  Mar.  1,  11)2.).  He  was  buried  in  .-^t.  Peter's  church, 
the  members  of  the  university  and  the  ministers  of  the 
city  attending  his  funeral.  The  remainder  of  his  church 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts  soon  afterward,  with  his  sons 
.Tohn  and  Isaac,  through  whom  his  American  dcsccmlants 
are  numerous.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  classics,  a  skilled 
debater,  and  a  ready  writer.  Among  his  numerous  con- 
troversial publications  were — A  Jiitlifivntinn  of  S'r/mrntinn 
(1610),  Of  licUfiinua  Commnniun  (1014).  Apofnr/la  Jiinln 
el.  Xrccssnria  (llilll),  A  Defevre  <i/  Ihe  Dorlrine  prnjioiiiiiled 
brj  lhf  Synod  of  Dort  (1024),  Emni/n  or  Ohnervalioiiii,  Divi'uc 
or  Moral  (1628),  A  Treatine  nf  the  Lmifitlttrss  of  Lraruintj 
of  the  MlviHtrrt  in  thi^  Clinrrh  of  Knylnnd  (1634),  and  An 
Apolofjif  for  Certain  Christians  no  lens  eontHmi-lionnhi  than 
cominonli/  called  Ilroirnists  or  fiarrowi^ts.  His  complete 
Worhsf  witii  a  memoir  by  Robert  .Ashton.  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  board,  appeared  in  London  and  Boston  in 
3  vols.,  1S51.  Vol.  i.  also  contains  an  account  of  his 
American  descendants,  from  the  pen  of  l*res.  William 
Allen  of  Northampton. 

Robinson  (Sir  Joiiv  Bevf.rli:y).  Bart.,  T).  C.  L.,  a 
relative  of  Col.  Beverley,  b.  at  Bertliier,  I.oxver  Canada, 
.Tuly  26,  1701  j  studied  law;  was  clerU  of  the  assembly 
1811 ;  attorney-general  1812,  being  only  twenty-one  years 
of  ago;  served  as  a  volunteer  under  (len.  Brock  at  De- 
troit; was  solicitor-general  1815-18;  again  attorney-gen- 
eral 1818-29;  wasappointed  chief-justicre  of  Upper {'anada 
July  li,  1829,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death  at  Toronto 
Jan.  .10,  186.3.  He  was  created  a  baronet  18.^)4;  was  eigh- 
teen years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada, 
chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  author  of  sev- 
eral miscellaneous  publications  on  Canada. 

Robinson  (Jons  Ci.EVELA.Ni>).b.  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
A])r.  10,  1817;  entered  the  U.  S.  .Military  Academy  ls:!5,but 
without  graduating  commenced  the  stutly  of  law  in  1808. 
In  IS.'JO,  however,  he  accepted  a  second  lieutenancy  in  ther)th 
Infantry,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  in  Klorida 
against  the  In<iians.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  was  a[)pointed 
colonel  of  the  1st  Michigan  Vols.,  and  in  May.  1862,  brig- 
adier general  of  volunteers,  serving  in  command  ofa  brigade 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  tlio  Virginia  peninsular 
campaign  of  i  862.  at  tlio  second  battle  of  Hull  Bun,  Chnn- 
tilly.  and  Ereilericksburg.  At  Cettysburg  and  in  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864  ho  commanded  a  division 
with  great  bravery,  losing  a  leg  on  the  thir*!  day  of  fight- 
ing in  the  latter  campaign,  at  Todd's  Tavern.  Brevet 
bi"igadicr  and  major-general  for  g.-ilhintry.  In  1866  I.e 
attained  the  colonelcy  of  the  4.'id  Infantry,  and  in  1869 
was  retirecl  from  active  servi(!e  on  the  full  rank  of  nnijor- 
general.  In  1872  ho  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  ."^late  of  New  York. 

Robinson  (Roui;iiT).h.  atSwaffham,  Norfolk,  England, 
Oct..  17;i.');  studied  in  the  grammar  school  at  Seaming;  was 
apprenticed  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  a  London  hair-drcssor, 
who,  however,  gave  up  his  indenture  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
jiare  fcir  the  pulpit;  commenced  jireaching  as  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  I7.').i  ;  soon  became  a  Baptist  and  formed  a  con- 
gregation at  Cambridge,  eking  out  his  small  stipend  by 
selling  corn  and  coals  ;  apjilicil  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages;  aci[uired  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
eloiiui'ucc.  wit,  goodness,  and  liberality  (being  the  Sydney 
Smith  of  the  time);  niaile  a  translation  of  Saurin's  .V'fr- 
mong  (5  vols.,  1775-84);  j.ublished  .4  /'tea  for  the  Dirlniti/ 
of  o„r  Lord  Jctms  Christ  ( 1776).  popular  hymns  and  tracts, 
and  left  a  learned  llistoni  of  /laj.tism  (1790).  posthumously 
published.  1).  at  Birmingham  June  S.  1790.  He  was 
said  to  have  become  a  .Socinian  (i'.  e.  Unitarian)  in  his 
later  years.  His  Life,  by  George  Dyer  (1796),  ia  a  valu- 
able work. 

Kob'inson  (Soi.on).  b.  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Oct.  21, 
Iso:;;  wrote  in  early  life  for  the  Atlamii  Ciliirntor ;  yxns  for 
main  vears  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  '/'rilomr  : 
wrote  "agricultural  articles  for  other  journals:  was  author 
of  a  popular  novel,  Uot-i'-on.  or  /,»/.>"„.«  lo  .A-c    )  "- 


Illnttrnled  (185.3:  50,000  copies  sold).  How  In  Lire,  or  Do- 
mestic Econom,/  Ilhislroted  (18(10),  farts  for  Fnrmrrs  (18(11 
srq.),  a  work  published  by  subscription  which  hiiil  an  iin 
mense  circulation,  and  .!/<•  .ir<oi-i'.(,„.  ( lii«7|.  In  li*70hcscl 
tied  on  a  farm  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  d.  there  Nov.  3,  1(.8U. 
Robinson  (.^tcaiit),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Strabane.  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Londonderry,  Irelanil.  Nov.  26.  ISlrt;  grad 
uated  at  Amherst  College  lK:i6:  studied  theology  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Prince  Edward.  Vn.:  taught  two 
years,  and  then  spent  j)art  of  a  year  (1810)  at  Princeton. 
N.  J. ;  was  fettled  at  Kanawha  Salines,  West  Va..  I841-J7. 
at  Frankfort.  Ky..  1847-52,  at  Baltimore.  Md..  1852-60: 
was  professor  of  ccelcsiology  at  Danville.  Ky.,  1656-58. 
and  since  1858  has  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Louisville.  Ky.  In  1S52  he  dwlineil  the 
degree  of  1).  D.  offered  him  by  Centre  College.  Ky.    He  has 

'    published    The  Chnreh  of  Ooil  nil  Essential  Elrmrnt  of  the 

dospet  (1858)  and  iJiseonrtei  of  Redrmplion  (1866),  re- 
printed in  Edinburgh.  He  established  and  edited  in  Bal- 
timore the  Preslij/terial  Critic  (1855-56),  and  in  Louisville 
The  True  Preshi/terian,  suppressed  during  the  war,  and 
then  re\ived  under  the  name  of  The  Free  Chrietian  Com- 
monwealth (1861-68).  He  has  also  ])ut  forth  many  pamph- 
lets on  various  issues  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterians.  In  187.1  he  vifiled  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  since  his  return  has  preachecl  100  lHse,atrsta  on 
the  Peutateneh,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  U.  D.  HiTC[i(tH:K. 

Robinson  (Tnh.uLst:  ALnr.uTiNR  Lorisi:  von  Jalcobi. 

daughter  of  Prof.  L.  H.  von  .lakob,  b.  at  Halle.  (Jeruiany, 
.Tan.  26,  1797:  resided  with  her  father  in  Russia  IH07-16. 
becoming  acrpiainted  with  the  .^lavio  languages;  returned 
to  Halle  1810;  became  known  as  a  poetess:  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  (ioethe.  the  Humboldts, 
(trimm.  Savigny,  and  Ritler  :  translated  Scott's  Old  .Uor- 
talitif  and  lllack  Otcarf  into  (Jerman  (1822);  published 
Psyche,  Orit/inal  Tales  (1824),  under  the  nom  dr  plume  of 
"  Talvi  "  (the  initials  of  her  name),  ami  Serrian  Songs  (2 
vols.,  1825-26);  married  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  I82S: 
translated  John  Pickering's  essay  On  Indian  Lanijuaiie* 
into  tierman  (IS.'Il);  contributcil  largely  to  the  hilUeat 
liepository,  edited  by  her  husband,  in  which  periodical 
appeared  several  essays  constituting  an  Itistorieal  Vieto 
of  the  Sltiric  Lanfjnatjes  ;  resided  in  tierniany  during  her 
husband's  exjiloration  of  Palestine ;   published  there  her 

Characterislies  of  the  Popultir  Sonijs  ol  the  tierman  Xations 
(1840)  and  a  treatise  On  the  Aulhentiriii/  of  the  I'orms  of 
Ossian  (1810);  wrote  in  New  York  tw4)  small  works  on 
.American  history  for  circulation  in  (lermany,  and  several 
novels  which  were  translated  into  English  by  her  daughter. 
In  1850  appeared  her  chief  work  (in  English).  An  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Lanqnaijes  ami  Literature  if  the  Slitcic 
JViilions.  After  her  liusband's  death  she  resiiled  at  Ham- 
burg, where  her  son  was  .American  consul.  I>.  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  K!,  1869.  A  posthumous  work  has  appeared 
under  the  title  Fifteen  leart,  a  Picture  frutn  the  Last 
Centitri/. 

Robinson  (Wii.i.hm  E.),  b.  near  Cookstown.  eo.  Ty- 
rone. Ireland,  May  6,  1814;  received  a  good  Knglith  and 
classical  education  ;  came  to  the  I'.  S.  1836;  stu<lied  for  a 
time  at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  1811  ;  graduatcit  at  the  Yale  Law  Schiad  ;  was  a 
frequent  writer  upon  the  New  York  Herald  18:!8-4I;  after- 
ward was  well-known  by  his  writings  in  the  .Veir  York 
Tribune  over  the  signature  ••  Richelieu  ;"  edited  a  weekly 
paper.  The  People,  1848-49:  practised  law  in  New  York 
185.1-62;  travelled  in  Europe  1859:  was  app.dnled  U.S. 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  1862.  and  sat  in  Congress 
1867-69.  Author  of  many  poems  published  in  newspaper*, 
ami  of  numerous  lectures  and  literary  addresses. 

Robinson  (Wii.i.ia«  S.),  b.  at  Concord.  Mass.,  I>ec.  7, 
1818;  was  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier  1812-48,  of  the 
Boston  Dailil  lUAi';/  1819.  afterward  of  the  ll.pHldt.an.  the 
Commonireaith,  and  the  Telegraph  :  reiire«enlcd  I... well  in 
the  legislature  1852-5:1;  was  clerk  of  the  e.mJlilutii.nal 
convention  of  Massachvisetis  185:1,  and  clerk  of  the  .Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  since  1862.  Under  the  ".o"  He  plume 
of  "  Warrington  "  bo  was  the  Bostiin  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Itepuldican  and  of  other  journals.  Author  of 
ir,.rr.M.,(.."'.  If /  (1875).     D.  Mar.  II.  1S76. 

Robinson's  Itonila,  tp.,  Montgomery  oc,  Ala.  P. 
20.19. 

Rob'ison  (Joiix),  I.L.n..  b.  at  Rughall.  Slirling'bire, 
Scotland,  in  17:19;  graduate.)  at  the  Univer-iiy  ..f  i;i«« 
gow    1756;   wa*   employe'l    a«   tutor   in   lli- 
panied   the  expedition  to   guebw  1759  ;    I 
of  natural  philosophy  in  tila^gow  Univei      . 
to    Russia  as   sMrelary   to   .Admiral  ."*ir  Charles    hnowie* 
1770  ;  was  mide  in*peetor  of  the  cirps  of  msrine  e«t|ei«  a4 
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Cronstadt,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  1772,  and 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Universit3'  of 
Edinburgh  from  1774  to  his  death,  Jan.  30,  ISOj.  Author 
of  Lectures  on  the.  EleinentH  of  Vhemifitry  (2  vols.,  ISOIJ), 
Elements  of  Mec/uDiienl  PhUoaoph)/  (1804),  and  of  numer- 
ous contributions  on  natural  science  to  the  Enrijcloptcdia 
liritanulca  (3d  ed.,  1793-1801),  which  were  edited  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  under  the  title  A  Si/ntem  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy  (4  vols.,  1822). 

Robisou's  Springs,  tp.,  Elmore  co.,  Ala.     P.  774. 

Rob  Roy,  the  popular  name  of  a  Scotch  outlaw  {Poy 
meaning  "red"  in  Scotch),  whose  true  name  was  Robert 
MacGregor,  b.  in  Scotland  about  lOGO  ;  changed  his  name 
to  Campbell  on  the  outlawry  of  the  clan  MacUregor  HVXi ; 
became  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender  in  1715,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  continued  to  make  depredations,  chiefly 
upon  the  retainers  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  D.  near  Aber- 
fnyle  about  1738.  His  exj>loits,  long  traditional  in  Scot- 
land, formed  the  basis  of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ro'by  (Henry  John),  b.  at  Tamworth,  England,  Aug. 
12,  1830;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1853;  became  fellow  there  1854  ;  was  assistant  tutor  1855- 
56.  and  reappointed  1860  ;  was  university  examiner  in  law, 
classics,  and  moral  sciences  1859-61 ;  member  of,  and  sec- 
retary to,  the  local  examination  syndicate  1858-59;  took  a 
prominent  part  in  urging  university  reform  ;  was  under- 
master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School  1801-05;  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  University  College,  London, 
1SG6-68;  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  secretary  to  the 
schools  inquiry  commission  Dec,  1864,  to  the  endowed 
schools  commission  Aug.,  18G9,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body  1872-75.  He  edited  the  Report  of  the  SL-hool  com- 
missioners and  the  numerous  volumes  of  documents  thereto 
appended  (Mar.,  1868);  author  of  an  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar  (1862)  and  a  valuable  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
Lan;/iia;f<'-,  from  Plantus  to  Siielonitin  (2  vols.,  1871-74). 

Roc'ambole  [Fr.],  the  Allium  Scnrodoprasnmy  a  plant 
of  the  garlic  family,  much  resembling  garlic,  but  larger 
and  milder.  It  is  cultivated  in  European  kitchen-gardens, 
and  is  a  native  of  northern  regions. 

Roccabian'ca,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma. 
Its  old  rocca  or  castle  (1460)  is  still  standing  and  contains 
some  interesting  frescoes.  After  countless  changes  of  owner- 
ship this  castle  has  once  more  returned  to  the  Pallavicino 
Trivulzio  family.     P.  5500. 

Roccadas'pide,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Salerno,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Monte 
Calimarro.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  raising  swine,  which  are  fed  in  the 
oalt  forests  of  the  neighborhood.     P.  6000. 

Roccasec'ca,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Caserta,  on  a  high  hill  N.  of  Pontccorvo.  The  episcopal 
palace,  not  occujiied  since  Sora  became  capital  of  the  dio- 
cese, is  a  fine  building,  and  some  remains  of  the  old  and 
very  strong  feudal  castle  still  exist.  The  adjoining  coun- 
try is  famous  for  rare  plants  from  which  the  inhabitants 
make  a  medicinal  powder  known  as  roccasecca.  This  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  P. 
5500. — Roccasecca  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  near  Rome. 

Roccastra^la,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Grosseto, 
on  a  lofty  hill  about  15  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Crrosseto. 
Roccastrada  is  surrounded  by  castellated  walls,  and  por- 
tions of  the  old  feudal  stronghold  which  once  sheltered  the 
banisheii  Ghibellines  of  Siena  are  still  remaining.  This 
half-ruined  castle  stands  on  a  rugged  rock  which  is  com- 
manded by  still  higher  crags  in  its  rear,  and  which  is  cut 
almost  vertically  down  on  the  front  face,  thus  presenting 
an  aspect  of  great  strength  as  well  as  wildness.  The  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  insignificant.     P.  8200. 

Roccel'la  lonica,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calamizze, 
almost  upon  the  sea-shore.  It  is  surrounded  by  crenated 
walls,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  of  astonishing  fertility, 
abounding  in  all  the  richest  productions  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  small  harbor  suffices  for  the  coast-trade.     P.  6300. 

Rochambeau',  de  {Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de 
Vinieur),  Count,  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Vendome, 
France,  July  1,  1725  ;  entered  the  French  army  1742  ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  war; 
became  field-marshal  1761;  was  made  lieutenant-general 
Mar.  1,  1780;  cnmmanded  the  French  forces  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  war  of  independence  1780-82;  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  campaign  of  Yorktown  1781  ;  became 
governor  of  Picardy  1782;  was  a  member  of  the  second 
"Assembly  of  Notables"  1788;  became  marshal  1791; 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  North  Mar.  to  June,  1792; 
was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  escaped 
the  guillotine  only  through  the  death  of  Robespierre ;  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  grand  oflfieer 


of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1804).  D.  at  Thore  May  10, 1807. 
He  wrote  Memoires,  published  in  1809  {2  vols.),  translated 
into  English  by  M.  W,  E.  Wright  (Paris.  1838).— His  son, 
DoNATiEN  Mahie  Joseph,  b.  in  1750;  served  in  the  U.  S. 
1780-82;  took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Consulate  and  Empire;  became  lieutenant-general  1792; 
was  governor  of  Santo  Domingo  1796;  was  taken  prisoner 
there  by  the  English  1803;  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  was  killed  at  that  of  Leipsic,  Oct. 
18,  1813. 

Roch'dale,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Roch,  and  has  large  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  such  as  baize,  flannels,  blankets,  and  ker- 
seys; cotton  goods,  especially  calicoes,  and  iron  and  steel 
ware.  In  18^44  a  co-operative  association  was  founded 
here  by  a  few  flannel-weavers  with  a  capital  of  £28.  In 
1870  the  association  numbered  5560  members,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  £81,232,  a  library  of  7000  volumes,  ])rosperous  sick 
and  burial  societies,  and  large  investments  in  cottages  for 
members.     P.  44,559. 

Rochdale,  p. -v.,  Leicester  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
on  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Rochefort',  or  Rochefort-sur-Mer  [anc.  Rvpi- 
fortium^,  town,  port,  and  one  of  the  great  naval  arsenals 
of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  Cha- 
rento,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  planted  with 
trees,  and  defended  by  forts  at  the  entrance  into  the  river. 
Outside  is  a  spacious  roadstead  protected  b}-  the  islands 
of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix.  Its  two  harbors  are  safe  and 
large,  able  to  accommodate  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and 
lined  with  extensive  wharves,  docks,  arsenals,  ropewalks, 
cannon-foundries,  schools  of  navigation,  magazines,  hos- 
pitals, and  necessary  naval  establishments  of  every  kind 
and  of  excellent  description.     P.  30,212. 

Rochefort  (Victor  Henri  de  Rochefort-Lu^ay), 
Count,  b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  30,  1830  ;  educated  at  the 
college  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  began 
contributing  to  the  Paris  press,  writing  mainly  on  the 
drama,  art,  and  society.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
Fif/arn,  and  was  removed  from  that  position  by  the  im- 
perial government  because  of  his  liberal  opinions.  In 
June,  1868,  ho  founded  La  Lanterne,  in  wliich  he  so  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Emjiire  that  in  August  of  the  same  year 
the  journal  was  suppressed  and  its  editor  condemned  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  $2000  fine.  He  fled  to  Bel- 
gium before  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  there  re- 
sumed the  publication  of  La  Lanterne^  which  was  circu- 
lated surreptitiously  in  France.  In  Nov.,  1809,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  founded  a  radical  journal.  La  Marseillaise, 
and  in  Jan.,  1870,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  fined  $600  for  violent  language.  He  remained 
in  prison  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  at  Sedan,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  government  of  national  defence 
and  member  of  the  committee  on  barricades.  In  Feb., 
1871,  he  founded  another  journal,  Le  Mot  d'Ordre,  devoted 
to  sustaining  the  oflicial  policy  of  M.  Uambetta.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, when  he  voted  against  the  proposed  basis  of  peace,  and 
then  resigned.  He  declined  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mune, but  violently  opposed  the  government.  On  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  national  troops  into  Paris  he  fled  toward  Bel- 
gium, but  was  arrested,  tried  for  complicity  in  the  acts  of* 
the  Commune,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
fortress,  and  sent  to  the  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia, 
whence  he  and  several  of  his  associates  escaped  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  U.  S. 
He  has  since  resided  at  Geneva.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Rochefoucauld.     See  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt',  de  la  (Francois  Al- 
exandre Frederic),  Duke,  b.  in  France  Jan.  14.  1747; 
was  grand  master  of  the  robes  to  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.; 
deputy  to  the  States  General,  where  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  of  reform  ;  was  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastilc,  July,  1789;  sat 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  spent  the  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  travelling  in  the  U.  S. ;  published  a  Vot/arje  dans 
les  Etats  Uuis  (1795-97)  and  an  Account  of  the  Prisons  of 
Philadelphia  (1796) ;  established  the  first  savings  bank  in 
France;  introduced  vaccination  there,  and  was  twenty- 
three  years  inspector-general  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  at  Chalons.     D.  at  Paris  Mar.  .?7,  1827. 

Rochejacquelein.     See  La  Rochejacquelein. 

Rochelle,  p. -v.,  Flagg  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  III.,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Chicago  and  Iowa  with  Omaha  line  of  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  thriving  trade 
in  grain,     P.  1607. 

Rochelle%  La,  town  of  France,  department  of  Chfi- 
rente-Inferieure,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  formed  by  tho 
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two  islands  Re  and  Oleron.  It  is  fortified,  well  built,  with 
handsome  streets  and  many  fine  cdifiecs,  and  has  a  large, 
deep,  perfeL-tlv  safe,  and  commodious  harbor,  a  great 
arsenal,  extensive  manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  cot- 
ton twist,  sugar,  and  brandy,  and  eonsiderablo  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  and  colonial  products.  It  played  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  during  the  religious  wars  as  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots.     P.  l'J,oOG. 

Rochelle  Salt  [first  prepared  at  La  Rochelle  in  1C72], 
the  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potasaa,  an  efficient  cathar- 
tic, considered  more  palatable  than  most  preparations  of 
the  kind.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  seidlilz  powders. 

Roche'port,  p. -v.,  Boone  Co.,  Mo.,  on  Missouri  River, 
has  I  newspaper  and  a  thriving  river-trade.     P.  82.3. 

Roch'ester,  city  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  between  Chatham  and  Strood,  with  which 
it  forms  one  continuous  town.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
some  trade  in  coal  and  hops,  and  18,3j2  inhabitants. 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Sangamon  eo.,  111.,  on  San- 
gamon River  and  Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern 
R.  R.     P.  1440. 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.,  97 
miles    N.    of    Indianapolis,    near    Lake    Alanitrtu,    has    6 
churches,  graded  schools,  2  banks,  and  2  news[)apers,  ships 
flour,  grain,  and  produce.     P.  of  v.  1528 ;  of  tp.  3720. 
J.  Major  BixTEni!,  Ed.  "  Union  Sex." 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar 
River.      P.  174;  of  tp.  7'.)7. 

Rochester,  p.  v.,  Butler  co.,  Ky.,  on  Green  River. 
P.  228. 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on- 
gaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.     P.  1024. 

Rochester,  p. -v.,  Avon  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  Bay 
City  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

Rochester,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  01m;itcd  co.,  Minn., 
on  >Vinona  ami  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  JU  miles  from  .Mississippi 
River.  Zumbro  River  flows  through  the  city,  atlording 
fine  water-power.  It  has  12  churches,  a  public  library,  3 
national  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  handsome  court- 
bouse,  schools,  grist  and  flouring  mills,  2  foundries  an<l 
machine-shops,  3  hotels,  and  a  public  hall;  in  the  centre 
of  the  best  grain-raising  county  in  the  ,State,  it  ships  an- 
nually about  1,000,000  bushels.     P.  of  city,  3953;  of  tp. 

5'Jl.     Bl,,\KEl,Y   &   IIlLLMAN,   EdS.  "  ReCOHD  AND  UnIOX." 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Andrew  co..  Mo.,  on  Platte 
River.     P.  218;  of  tp.  2672. 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  one  of  the  capitals  of  .Straf- 
ford CO.,  X.  H..  on  Salmon  and  Cocheco  rivers,  at  junction 
of  Conway  division  of  Eastern  and  Maine  Central,  Dover 
and  Winnipiseogee  branch  of  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Port- 
land and  Rochester  R.  Rs.,  has  fine  water-power,  extensive 
woollen-factories,  and  1  newspaper.      P.  4103. 

Rochester,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.,22y  miles  w!  of  Albany;  lat.  -13°  8'  17"  N.,  Ion.  77° 
51'  W.  The  first  house  was  erected  in  1812;  incorporated 
as  the  village  of  Rochesterville  1817,  as  a  city  1834.  P. 
in  1S20,  1500;  1830,  10,803;  1840.  20,191;  1850,  30,403; 
ISGO,  48,204;  1876,  82,500.  The  site  is  upon  a  level  plain 
on  both  banks  of  tJenesee  River,  7  miles  from  and  263  feet 
above  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  course  of  tho  river  through 
the  city  there  are  three  falls,  of  96  feet.  26  feet,  and  83  feet 
resjiectively,  below  the  last  of  which  the  stream  becomes 
navigable  for  all  lake  vessels.  Erom  tho  upper  fall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  city  X.,  nearly  to  the  lake,  the  river-banks 
are  of  precipitous  rock,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  210 
feet.  The  immense  water-power  afftirded  by  these  falls  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  tho 
city,  tho  water  bein;;  thrice  used  in  its  course  through 
its  limits.  The  main  stem  of  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
crosses  tho  town  at  the  ujiper  fall,  anrl  there  are  three 
branches  of  the  road  centring  here — ono  to  Syracuse  I'l'ti 
Auburn,  ono  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  one  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
(iencsce.  Other  railroads  having  termini  llere  are  (Icnesee 
\'alley.  running  S.  and  ccmneoting  with  the  Erie  R.  R. ; 
N<»rthern  Central,  running  to  Baltimore;  and  Rochester 
and  State  Line,  completed  to  Lo  Roy,  and  now  finish- 
ing to  Salamanca  on  .-Vtlantie  and  (Ireat  Western  R.  R. 
The  Lake  Ontario  ,Shore  R.  R.  crosses  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  to  bo  brought  to  the  city  by  a  branch.  Frio 
Canal  crosses  the  river  by  a  fine  stone  aqueduct,  848  feet 
long,  on  7  arches,  and  tienesee  Valley  Canal,  ooming  from 
the  S.,  enrls  here.  Tho  city  has  an  average  length  of  -i 
mites  by  about  the  same  breadth.  It  is  laid  out  in  broad 
streets,  generally  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  abounding 
in  tine  shade  trees.  There  arc  also  numerous  and  spacious 
{)arks.  T'ho  <lwellings  arc.  to  a  much  greater  degree  thnn 
is  usual  in  cities  of  its  size,  detached  and  stanil  back  from 
the  streets,  and  are  surrounded  with  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
Tho  business  portion  is  notably  well  built.     Among  tho 


public  buildings,  tho  city  hall,  court-house.  Free  Academy, 
and  savings  bank  form  a  conspicuous  archileeturnl  group, 
while  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  is  Powers's  Com- 
mercial Fireproof  Building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  over  SI, 000,0011.  The 
churches  are  00  in  number,  including  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  of  moderate  size,  but  effective  ond 
correct  in  style.  Other  examples  of  good  taste  in  architec- 
ture are  afl'orded  in  the  First  Presbyterian,  the  Temple 
street,  St.  Peter's,  and  the  First  Baptist  churches.  In  the 
matter  of  education  Rochester  has  for  many  ycora  been 
prominent  among  tho  cities  of  the  land.  Tho  Vnivcrsity 
of  Rochester,  established  18,j0,  has  taken  high  rank  among 
tho  colleges  of  tho  U.  S.,  and  bus  10  professors  and  16U 
students.  It  possesses  a  spacious  building,  containing  tho 
chapel,  cabinet,  and  recitation-rooms.  100  x  00  feet,  con- 
structed of  red  sandstone,  and  Sibley  Hall,  of  similar  ma- 
terial, costing  $125,000,  and  containing  the  univeraitv 
library  of  13,000  vols.,  both  situated  in  a  campus  of  23 
acres  finely  laid  out.  The  endowment  (including  build- 
ings) is  about  $600,000.  The  Theological  Seminary  (  Bap- 
tist)  is  locr.ted  in  a  fine  four-story  brick  cdiOco  on  East 
avenue,  and  was  established  1850.  It  has  S  professors  and 
77  stuilents,  is  tho  largest  of  that  denomination  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  has  besides  a  German  department  in  n  separate 
building;  value  of  real  estate.  $100,000;  of  cmlowment, 
$250,000,  with  a  library  of  850(1  v(d?.  There  are  23  public 
schools,  generally  of  fine  size  ond  pro])ortions,  divided  into 
primary,  intermediate,  anrl  grammar  schools,  and  the  Free 
Academy  (cost  $125,000),  which  affords  instruction  in  tho 
higher  branches  ;  200  teachers  are  engaged  in  these  vari- 
ous schools  in  the  tuition  of  about  10,000  pupils.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  and  furniture  is  $500,000.  (\innectcd  with 
this  system  is  the  Public  Library  of  SOOO  vols.  It  is  es- 
timated that  6500  pupils  attend  the  parochial  an<l  other 
private  schools.  The  .\thenieum,  a  literary  association, 
has  been  in  existence  some  forty  years,  and  possesses  a 
reading-room  and  a  library  of  18,000  vols. ;  and  tho  Lair 
Library,  located  in  the  court-house,  has  10.000  vols. 

There  are  two  hospitals  (City  and  St.  Mary's),  well  lo- 
cated in  airy  situaticms,  with  spacious  buildings  capable 
(together)  of  providing  for  500  patients,  and  each  is  under 
the  care  itf  a  competent  corps  of  physicians.  The  other 
benevolent  institutions  arc  St.  Nlury's,  St.  Patrick's, 
St.  Joseph's,  and  the  Protestant  orphan  asylums:  tho 
Church  Homo  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  Home  for  tlio 
Friendless;  the  Inilustrial  School, and  the  Home  forTruant 
Children — all  possessing  fine  buildings.  The  House  of 
Refuge  for  juvenile  tielinquents  (a  State  institution)  is  lo- 
cated in  an  enclosure  of  42  acres  in  the  X.  part  <ff  the  city. 
Tho  buildings  are  382  feet  front,  with  two  large  wings  at 
right  ongles  therewith,  and  several  large  workshops,  etc. 
in  tho  rear  ami  detached.  About  430  boys  are  confined 
here,  and  are  instructed  in  some  useful  trade.  They  arc 
sentenced  for  no  fixed  period,  but  are  dismissed  when  by 
correct  behavior  anil  profieicncy  in  wtirk  ihey  are  deemed 
by  the  trustees  reformed  and  capable  of  earning  a  support. 
There  has  recently  been  established  by  the  State  a  depart- 
ment for  tho  correction  of  female  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
ft  large  and  beautiful  buibling,  capable  of  accommodating 
200  inmates,  has  been  ercctcci  near  the  house  for  males. 
Both  arc  under  the  same  supervision,  and  rceeivo  prisoners 
from  the  central  and  western  juirts  of  tho  State.  Tho 
Monroo  co.  penitentiary,  almshouse,  and  insane  aoylum, 
located  S.  of  the  city,  are  a  spacious,  new,  and  imposing 
group  of  buildings,  well  constructed  with  a  view  lo  healing 
nnil  ventilation,  and  vastly  superior  in  all  respe>-l»  lo  sneh 
institutions  in  general.  Tho  penitentiary  rercive«  conrieU 
from  many  of  the  counties  of  Western  Xew  York,  and  i) 
ndmirablv  conducted. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  one  of  tho  oldest  of  ils  kind  In 
tho  V.  S.,  was  established  1838,  and  possesses  200  acres  of 
land  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city.  It  is  agrc,  .i.lv 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  many  of  the  on.-  il 
forest  trees  have  been  prescried.  The  grounds  are  l.u  I 
out  in  a  pietures(|ue  nmnner.  and  are  admirably  kepi  and 
eared  for.  A  tower  on  the  highest  suinmil  affords  a  fino 
view  of  tho  citv  and  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  sub-lantial 
granilo  chapel  in  iho  grounds,  and  a  beautiful  keeper's 
lodge  al  the  entrance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  of 
tho  H<dy  Sepulchre,  eslablishe,!  1S72,  is  b>ealed  X.  of  tho 
city  on  a  fine  site  of  140  acres,  upon  which  a  alone  cbapel 
is  to  be  erected.  There  ar«  2  gas  c.oupanie-.  one  on  Moh 
side  of  the  river,  with  a  total  capital  "f  $1,200,000.  and 

with  60  miles  of  mains.      A  street  raiUn-        '      •  ■■' 

ates  7  different  routes,  radialing  from  ihi 
and  having  1  I  miles  of  Iraek.     The  I   si> 
nn  aggregate  deposit  of  $13,000,000.  and  lli.t. 
of    discount,    with   a   combined   capital    and 
$1,800,000,  and  i  private  bankers,  all  with  a  i   ;  .. 
of  $3,500,000. 
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A  magnificent  system  of  waterworks  has  recently  been 
construeteil  at  a  cost  of  S;i,250.0()l),  with  two  sources  of 
su[iply — one  from  the  river,  the  water  bcinp;  forced  through 
S  miles  of  mains  in  the  business  centre  Ijy  the  Ilollcy  patent, 
and  is  used  for  suppressing  fires  and  running  light  ma- 
chinery ;  the  other  is  from  Hemlock  Lake,  29  miles  S.  and 
400  feet  above  the  city.  There  is  a  receiving  reservoir  of 
85.000,000  gallons  capacity,  and  a  distributing  of  45,000.000 
gallons,  from  which  the  water  is  sent  through  60  miles  of 
mains  along  all  the  principal  streets.  The  water  is  of  the 
first  quality  for  softness  and  purity,  and  10,000,000  g.allons 
can  be  distributed  daily  from  this  source.  The  two  sys- 
tems can  bo  connected  in  case  of  accident  to  cither.  .Tnd 
thus  a  certain  supply  is  guarantied.  The  pressure  on  the 
mains  is  such  as  to  throw  from  the  hydrants  a  stream  130 
feet  perpendicularly,  and  no  city  is  more  perfectly  guarded 
from  fire.  The  nursery  business,  owing  to  a  singul.ar 
adaptation  of  soil  and  clim.ate,  has  assumed  vast  propor- 
tions. There  are  3500  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
city  and  vicinity,  yielding  an  average  yearly  product  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  owing  to  its  fine 
w.Tterpower,  are  both  immense  and  diversified.  In  earlier 
years  flour  was  the  chief  product,  and  although  now  dwarfed 
by  other  branches  it  is  still  of  great  importance,  there  being 
1S  mills,  grinding  annually,  with  7.5  run  of  stone,  2,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Ready-made  clothing  is  by  far  the 
largest  manufacture;  capital  $2,500,000,  with  "fioOO  em- 
ployes, and  annual  sales  of  $5,500,000.  Boots  and  shoes 
rank  next  —  $1,250,000  of  capital,  annual  product  of 
$3,500,000,  and  2000  hands.  The  Leighton  Iron  Bridge 
Works  employ  300  men  and  sell  $1,000,000  yearly;  18 
breweries  make  nearly  100,000  barrels  of  beer  and  ale  per 
year:  5  tobacco-factories  jiroduce  1,250,000  pounds,  and 
70^  cigar-makers  9,000,000  cigars;  $500,000  is  employed 
in  furniture-making,  with  1000  hands,  annual  product 
$800,000 ;  the  .Stewart  Rubber  Co.,  recently  established, 
with  100  employes  makes  1500  pair  of  shoes  daily,  and 
has  ordered  machinery  which  will  increase  this  product  to 
10,000  pair  per  day.  The  largest  carriage-factory  in  the 
U.  8.  is  located  here,  and  has  a  capacity  for  800  hands. 
Among  the  other  larger  branches  of  manufactures  are  op- 
tical instruments,  perfumery,  steam-engines,  blast  furnaces, 
fruit-canning,  glassware,  bank  locks,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  two  immense  establishments  for  garden  .and 
flower  seeds. 

The  city  is  becoming  a  great  distributing  centre  for  coal, 
which  is  loaded  from  railroads  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
directly  into  vessels,  which  convey  it  to  all  points  on  the 
lakes  in  yearly  increasing  quantities.  The  business  cen- 
tre of  the  fertile  Genesee  Valley,  Rochester  exhibits  a 
steady  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  which  has  never 
been  seriously  checked  since  its  foundation.  It  is  divided 
into  IG  warils,  and  its  assessed  valuation  is  over  $60,000,000. 

Fred.  A.  Whittlesey. 

Rochester,  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4088. 

Rochester,  tp.,  Lor.ain  co.,  0.  (Rochester  DepSt 
P.  0.),  on  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.     P.  (591. 

Rochester,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Beaver  with  Ohio  River,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  .at  junction  of  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  with  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  P.  2091;  of 
t]).  620. 

Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1444. 
Rochester,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Racine  co..  Wis.,  on  Fox 
River,  on  Western  Union  R.  R.     P.  392;  of  tp.  876. 

Rochester  (Jon\  Wilinot),  Earl  of,  b.  at  Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire,  England,  Apr.  10,  1648;  succeeded  to  the  title 
1659  ;  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. ;  wrote 
poems  in  .accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste;  was  noted 
for  intemperance  and  profligacy,  and  .also  for  his  conver- 
sion from  infidelity  on  his  deathbed.  D.  .luly  26,  1680. 
His  PneniH  and  Fnmilinr  Letters  were  poisthumously  pub- 
lished. Biographies  were  written  by  Bishop  Burnet  and 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Rochester  (Lawrence  Hyde),  Earl  of,  second  son 
of  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  the  celebrated  historian,  b.  in 
England  about  1635;  was  carefully  educated;  entered 
Parliament  for  Oxford  University  1661 ;  was  sent  on  vari- 
ous diplomatic  missions  to  Poland  and  Germany;  was 
plenipotentiary  .at  the  Congress  of  Nymwegen  1666  ;  be- 
came first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  privy  councillor  1679-; 
was  made  baron  of  Wootton-Bassett  and  Viscount  Hyde 
16S1 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Rochester  16S2  ;  became 
lord  president  of  the  council  1684.  lord  treasurer  and  prime 
minister  on  the  accession  of  .lames  II.,  1685  ;  w£is  deprived 
of  his  offices  from  unwillingness  to  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic 1686;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  was  leader 


of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  became 
president  of  the  council  1710.     D.  May  2.  1711. 

Rochester  (Nathaniel),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  21,  1752;  served  in  North  Carolina  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  major  and  of  commis- 
sary-general :  became  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  at 
llagerstown,  Md.  ;  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Genesee 
Valley  1800.  and  settled  in  1818  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  which 
had  been  named  after  him  in  1812.  D.  there  iMay  1 7, 1831. 
Rochester,  University  of,  a  college  established  in 
1850  by  the  Baptists  of  Western  New  York  in  co-opera- 
tion with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  wlio 
felt  the  need  of  an  institution  of  this  nature.  Though 
under  the  eH"eotive  ccmtrol  of  the  Baptist  denominiition. 
both  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trustees  embrace  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  denominations,  .and  about  one-half 
the  undergraduates  are  from  other  than  Baptist  families. 

The  university  opens  to  students  three  courses  of  studv 

the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  eclectic.  In  1870  it 
h.ad  eight  professors,  160  students,  .$212,016.49  in  invested 
funds,  and  .$378,662.27  in  real  estate,  a  library,  cabinet, 
and  buildings.  The  geological  cabinets  of  the  university 
(collected  by  Prof.  Ward)  have  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  among  the  best  in  the  ciumtry.  Thciilumni 
of  the  university  numbered  in  1S76  about  600.  of  whom  an 
unusually  large  proportion  had  devoted  themselves  to 
mercantile  pursuits  and  to  journalism.  In  1853,  Martin 
B.  Anderson  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  university,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds.  J.  H.  Gilmoiie. 

Roch'et  (njehcitiin),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
costume,  a  garment  of  lace  or  lawn  resembling  a  surplice 
with  tight  sleeves.     It  is  worn  by  bishops  and  others. 

Rochet' (Loins),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1813;  studied 
under  David  d'Angers.  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1835.  his 
first  statue  being  a  lintf  exlraelinr/  a  Thurn  /mm  hit  Fnot. 
Among  his  most  prominent  works  are  Nitpnleon,  at  Brienne 
(1853) :  Madame  do  Sfripii^,  at  Grignan  (1857) ;  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Pedro  I.,  at  Rio  de  .Janeiro  (1861); 
and  a  similar  statue  of  Charlemagne  (1867). 

Rochette'  (Desire  Raoi-l),  b.  .at  St.  Amand,  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  France,  in  1789;  w.as  .appointed  professor 
of  history  at  the  normal  school  of  Paris  in  1815,  keeper 
of  the  cabinet  of  metals  in  1818,  professor  in  archreology 
at  the  College  de  France  in  1820.  D.  at  Paris  .July  5,  1854. 
His  principal  works  are — Htstoire  eritique  de  VEtethUsse- 
ment  des  Colonies  (jreer/ues  (4  vols.,  1815),  Mntntments  in- 
edits  d'Ailliqiii'te  {IS2H),  Si(r  leg  Anliqiiitea  eliif'tleinieii  dea 
Calacomben  (1839).  His  Letters  nn  Ancient  Art  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  H.  M.  Westropp  (1854). 

Rock  [Fr.  roejie,  "  a  rock  "],  in  technical  language,  any 
considerable  aggregation  of  mineral  matter,  whether  hard 
and  massive  like  granite,  marble,  sandstcme.  etc.,  or  uncon- 
Bolidated  like  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  Incoherent  mineral 
aggregates,  as  sand,  clay,  etc..  only  receive  this  name  when 
they  form  some  definite  portion  of  a  geological  series.  The 
science  which  has  been  formed  by  tlie  combination  of  facts 
observed  in  regard  to  rocks  is  called  lilholoriy,  or  sometimes 
petrohfjt/.  Rocks  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — iq- 
iteoiis,  sedimentary,  and  metamnrphic.  Of  these  the  igneous 
rocks  are  such  as  have  derived  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racters from  the  action  of  fire.  They  form  two  grou]is^ 
vnleanic  and  plutonie  rocks — of  which  the  first  are  the  im- 
mediate ])roduct  of  volcanic  eruption,  have  generally  con- 
solidated under  no  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  usually  porous,  cellular,  or  friable.  They 
include  trachyte,  lava  in  its  various  forms,  volcanic  tufa, 
obsidian,  pumice,  etc.  Plutonic  rocks  are  more  massive 
and  compact,  and  are  supposed  to  have  cooled  from  fusion 
at  great  depths  and  under  heavy  pressure.  They  include 
igneous  granite,  porphyry,  igneous  diorite,  sienite,  dolerite, 
etc.  The  sedimentary  rocks  are  such  as  have  been  depos- 
ited from  water.  They  form  three  groups — viz.  meelinnienl, 
chemiral,  and  nrijauie  rocks.  The  mechanical  sediments 
are  those  which  arc  composed  of  fragments  of  pre-existing 
rocks  triturated  and  distributed  by  aqueous  agency.  This 
group  includes  gr.avel,  s.and.  .and  clay,  or  the  same  mate- 
rials consolidated  into  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale. 
Organic  stnatifieci  rocks  are  such  as  have  been  formed 
through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  They  are 
limestones,  which  are  mostly  derived  from  the  hard  parts 
of  marine  animals,  Forarainifera  and  mollusks ;  diatom- 
aceous  earths,  composed  chiefly  of  the  silicious  shields  of 
diatoms;  shell-marl,  which  accumulates  at  the  bottoms  of 
bodies  of  fresh  water  ;  coal  and  peat,  etc.  Chemical  rocks 
are  those  which  have  been  precipitated  from  chemical  solu- 
tions, and  among  these  are  to  be  enumerated  rock-salt,  gyp- 
sum, the  ores  of  iron  and  other  metals,  vein-stones,  traver- 
tine, etc.  Mctamorphic  rocks  are  aqueous  sediments  which 
have  been  changed  from  their  original  condition  and  made 
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more  compact  and  cryatalline  by  heat — which  has  baked 
or  vitriticil  them — by  steam,  or  hot  or  cold  chemical  solu- 
tions, liy  these  agents  shale  is  converted  into  slate,  sand- 
stone into  i|iiartzite,  limestone  into  marble. 

The  classilication  ol'  the  igneous  and  nietamorphic  rocks 
is  yet  incomplete  and  contused,  as  it  has  been  mainly  based 
on  superficial  observali.in  and  spci-ubition.  Thcco'mposi- 
tion,  relations,  and  history  of  the  different  varieties  can 
only  be  accurately  determined  by  laborious  and  patient 
microscopic  and  chemical  study — an  investigation  as  yet 
but  fairly  begun.  This  subject  is,  however,  now  receiving 
the  attention  of  many  eminent  mineralogists,  and  such 
progress  has  been  already  made  in  it  that  it  is  conlidently 
expected  not  only  that  the  igneous  rocks  will  ultimately  be 
accurately  classified,  but  that  by  such  study  much  new 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  early  history  of  the  earth.  (.See 
VoLC.VNO. )  The  inctaniorphic  rocks  arc  always  much  dis- 
turbeil  and  fidded,  and  compose  all  mountain-chains  (while 
isolated  cones  are  made  up  of  fused  and  ejected  material), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  that  has  change  1  them  has 
been  derived  from  arrested  motion.  (.See  .Mktamoiii'hism.) 
The  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  seen  in  prog- 
ress in  the  ocean  otf  any  coast.  Here  we  find,  as  the  efiect 
of  shore-waves,  rain  and  rivers,  frost  and  sun.  the  land 
constantly  worn  away,  and  the  debris  spread  over  the  ad- 
jacent sea-bottom.  Just  alons^  the  shore  a  belt  of  beach 
sand  or  gravel  is  usually  formed;  outside  of  this  a  belt  of 
fine  mechanical  sediment  (fine  sand  and  clay);  still  far- 
ther out,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wash  of  the  land,  a 
calcareous  mud  or  "ooze,"  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of 
m.arine  organisms.  When  consolidated  by  solutions  of 
silica  or  lime,  the  materials  of  tlicsc  belts  form  respectively 
sandstone  or  conglomerate,  shale,  and  limestone.  On  coasts 
composed  of  limestone  rock  and  about  coral  islands  calca- 
reous sands  and  gravels  are  formed  instead  of  the  more 
common  silicious  fr.agmental  rocks.  In  any  submergence 
of  the  land  and  advance  inland  of  the  shore-line  sheets  of 
these  materials  would  be  spread  over  all  the  area  invaded 
and  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  sea — first,  the  beach 
deposit,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  then  theoif-shoro  fino 
mechanical  sediments,  shale  or  earthy  limestone,  and 
finally,  pure  limestone.  As  the  sea  shallowed  and  re- 
treateil.  mixed  fine  mechanical  and  organic  sediments 
would  he  deposited  from  it,  completing  a  "circle  of  de- 
position." Such  sequences  of  sedimentary  rocks,  form- 
ed by  advances  ami  retreats  of  the  sea,  compose  all  the 
great  "systems"  into  which  the  "geological  column"  is 
divided.  J.  S.  Xf,wiii;iiiiy. 

Rock,  county  of  Minnesota,  at  the  .S.  \V.  angle  of  the 
State,  adjoining  low.a  and  Dakota,  intersected  by  Rock  and 
Big  Sioux  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  has  a  rolling  prairie 
surface,  well  adapted  for  stock-raising.  Cap.  L.uverne. 
Area.  4:!2  sq.  m.     V.  138. 

Ruck,  county  of  S.  Wisconsin,  adjoining  Illinois,  on 
Rock  Uiver,  traversed  by  Chicago  anil  N'orth-wcstcrn.  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  .and  Western  Union  K.  lis.,  consists 
largely  of  fertile  prairie.    Stajdes,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
hay,  tobacco,  hops,  b\ttter,  and  wool:  has  large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  and  furniture. 
Cap.  Janesville.     Area,  "oO  sq.  m.     1*.  3U,030. 
Rock,  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  la.     1'.  474. 
Rock,  tp.,  Jefferson  co..  Mo.     P.  2.S96. 
Rock,  tp.,  Mercer  co..  West  Va.     P.  1240. 
Rock,  tp..  Rock  CO.,  Wis.     P.  10C2. 
Rock'iiway,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Rock- 
away  River  and  .Morris  Canal,  and  on  Morris  an<i  Essex 
and  Ilibernia  Mine  K.  Rs.,  has  foundries  and  rolling-mills, 
anil  is  in  tile  vicinity  of  iron-mines.     P.  (JIlo. 

Ruck  lililff,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  750. 
RocK'britIsc,  county  of  W.  part  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  K.  by  the  Blue  Riilge,  in- 
tersei-ted   by  .Fames  and   North  rivers,  and  crossed   in   its 
N.  W.  corner  by  Clu-apcakc  and  Ohio    R.  K.     The  cele- 
brated "  Natural  Bridge,"  from  which  the  county  derives 
its  name,  is  on  Cedar  C'rcck.  near  the  S.  extremity.     Sta- 
ples, wheat,  Indian  corn,  bay,  tobacco,  wool,  and  butter. 
There  are  l(i  flour-mills  and  several  tanneries  and  manu- 
factories.    Cap.  Lexington.     Area,  700  sq.  m.     1'.  H1.0J8. 
Rock'tiritl^'O,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co..  Wis.  P.  9'J4. 
Ruck  t'us'tle,  county  of  Central   Kentucky,  bounded 
S.  K.  by  Rock  Castle  River,  drained  by  its  branches,  inter- 
sected by  Ijouisvillc  Nashville  and  (ireat  Southern  11.  K.. 
and  has  a  mountainous  surface.     Staples.  Indian  corn,  to- 
bacco, sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butler.     .Some  coal  is 
found.     Cap.  Mount  Vernon.     Area,  3o0  sq.  m.     P.  7IIJ. 
Rock   Cnstlc,  p.-v.,  Trigg  oo.,   Ky.,  on    Tonnossco 
River.     P.  80. 


Rock  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  III.,  od  West- 
ern Cnion  K.  K.     P.  llojl). 

Rock  Creek,  tp..  Hancock  CO.,  111.,  on  Toledo  Peoria 
and  Warsaw  and  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  K.  K«.     P 

l-'OI. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Hardin  co..  III.,  on  Ohio  River.     P. 

856. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     P.  120.1. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabaab  River. 

P.  i:;ii.. 

Rock  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Wabash  River.     P.  lOM. 

Rock  Creek,  tp..  Wells  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  Rirer. 
P.  i:i2ti. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  4S0. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Cowley  co.,  Kan.     P.  441. 

Ruck  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.  P. 
4ti. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  740. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Guilford  co.,  X.  C.     P.  1082. 

Rock  Creek,  tp..  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.    P.  900. 

Rock  Creek,  v..  .Morgan  tp..  .Ashtabula  co..  0.,  on 
Ashtaljula  Voungstown  and  Pittsburg  K.  K.     P.  491. 

Rock  Creek,  tp..  Dunn  co..  Wis.     P.  207. 

Rock-crys'tai,  a  name  for  the  purest  and  most  trans- 
parent forms  of  quartz.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  crystalline  forms  are  often  very  fine.  Rock-crystal 
is  sometimes  used  for  spectacle  lenses,  for  a  gem  cut  like 
the  diamond,  etc.     It  is  harder  than  ordinary  gla.«s. 

Ruck'dale,  new  county  of  X.  (jeorgia,  on  South  River, 
traversed  by  Ceorgia  R.  R. ;  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
productive  soil.  Iron  and  gold  have  been  found.  Cap. 
Conycrs.     .Area,  200  sq.  ra. 

Rockdale,  p.-v.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     P.  024. 

Rockdale,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1004. 

Rockdale,  p.-v.,  Milam  co.,  Tex.,  on  International 
and  (ireat  Northern  K.  R..  324  miles  from  (iaiveslon. 
has  3  banks.  1  newspaper,  good  schools,  niachine-shops. 
and  extensive  stock-yards.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
shipped  from  this  place,  and  the  soil  is  well  adajited  for 
the  production  of  cotton.     P.  about  500. 

MctiiiEuoR  i  .Mrin,  Ens.  "  Mf-isknokr." 

Rock  Dell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Olmsted  co..  .Minn.     P.  837. 

Rock  Elm,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Pierce  co..  Wis.     P.  554. 

Rock'et  [It.  rorchrilfi],  n  projectile  known  from  remote 
antiquity  in  China  and  India,  but  first  introduced  into  Ku- 
rope  about  A.  ».  900.  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
which  is  that  it  is  set  in  motion  by  a  force  within  itself, 
and  therefore  combines  the  functions  of  gun  and  projec- 
tile. Rockets  were  employed  at  first  chieBy  in  fireworks 
for  popular  amusement  ;  were  subsequently  uliliied  in  war 
for  igniting  an  enemy's  citadel:  and  were  also  nseil  fi.r 
signals.  .About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Sir  William  Congreve  gave  tbefn  greater  precision,  and 
prepared  them  for  extended  military  employment  us  wca 
pons  of  offence.     They  are  now  falling  into  disuse. 

Rock  Falls,  p.-v.,  Whitesides  Co.,  III.,  on  S.  bank  of 
Rock  River.  110  miles  W.  from  Chicago  and  the  terminus 
of  ('bicago  and  Rock  Falls  branch  of  Chicag"  Iturliuglon 
and  IJuincv  R.  R.,  has  1  church,  a  good  public  school.  I 
bank.  I  newspaper,  2  hotels.  1  paper  and  2  flouring  mills, 
1  machine-shop.  1  phming-mill.  1  table  and  1  wagon  man 
ufactory,  and  fine  water  power.     P.  471. 

W.  II.  Cadwki.i..  En.  "  PiiocnK-vi." 

RockTield,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Carroll  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.     P.  289. 

Rock'lish,  n  name  under  which  the  /foci-m  liumlHt.  or 
striped  bass  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Southern  .New  Jersey  southward  to  Vir 
ginia.     (See  Stuii-kd  Hass.) 

Rock  Fish,  tp..  Cumberland  co..  X.  0.     P.  2982. 

Ruck  I'ish,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Duplin  co.,  X.  l\     P.  I3S0. 

Ruck  liNh,  tp.,  Nelson  co.,  Va.  (K*'"'""'  I'ti'or  P. 0.). 
P.  3SII. 

Rock'lurd,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Coosa  co..  Ala.     V.  IO«S. 

Rockl'urd,  city  ond  Ip.,  cap.  of  Winnebago  eo..  III.. on 
Chicago  and  .\orlh-we.-tern  K.  R..  ami  on  iMith  sides  of 
.  Rock  Uivor,  92  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  the  seat  of  Itockfuril 
Female  Seminary,  an  institution  closely  allied  in  it"  origin 
and  history  with  Iteloit  follegc.  The  city  i«  adi.ri.ed  1.-. 
rows  of  natural  trees,  whence  it  has  reeeived  the  name 
of  "  Forc-t  City."  Located  in  an  ngricullur«l  di-lrid 
unsurpassed  in  beauty,  in  the  fertility  of  il>  soil,  and 
in  the  inlelligcnco  of  its  people,  possessed  of  one  of  the 
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most  extensive  water-powers  of  the  AV est,  and  blessed  with 
religious  and  educational  advantages  of  a  high  order,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  has  grown  up  a  city  occu- 
pying the  front  rank  of  the  inland  cities  of  the  '*  Prairie  " 
State.  Water-mains  extend  through  the  principal  streets 
both  in  Kast  ami  AVest  llockford — one  pipe  crossing  the 
river  from  the  works,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  Morgan 
street.  South  Rockford.  making  now  about  21  miles  of 
pipe  laid  throughout  the  city.  The  water  now  used  is 
wliolly  accumulated  from  springs,  though  a  large  main 
extends  to  the  river  which  can  be  immediately  utilized  if 
a  larger  quantity  is  needed.  The  pumping  power  is  the 
"  new  pumping  engine  ami  automatic  pressure  regulator." 
The  pumps  are  U  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  stroke, 
and  the  four  deliver,  at  one  revolution  of  the  engine, 
51.4  gallons  of  water,  or  4;>1.7G  pounds.  This  set  of  ma- 
chinery will  pump  .'J.OOO.OOO  gallons  i>f  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  running  at  the  rate  of  30  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  motion  of  the  machinery  is  put  under  the 
control  of  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  street-mains  sup- 
plied by  it,  and  the  movement  is  thus  increascil  or  dimin- 
ished in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
draughts  from  these  mains.  The  water-pressure  regulator 
is  provided  with  a  piston  pla?ed  within  a  piston-chamber, 
and  having  a  rotl  extending  outwanl.  which  is  connected 
with  a  crossbar,  having  heavy  weights  attached  to  prevent 
a  sudden  or  spasmodic  movement.  A  small  pipe  connects 
the  piston -chamber  with  the  ^vater-mains,  so  that  any 
change  in  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  at  once  communi- 
cated to  the  piston,  causing  it  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  or  diminished.  The  water-pressure  regu- 
lator is  usually  set  at  a  pressure  of  45  pounds,  and  in  case 
of  non-action  the  water  safety-valve,  at  a  pressure  of  55 
pounds,  is  the  next  exhaust,  the  water-regulator  being  so 
connected  with  the  steam-power  that  as  the  water-pres- 
sure rises  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  engine  stops.  Rock- 
ford  has  a  fine  museum,  containing  collections  of  stuffed 
birds,  rare  old  coins,  precious  stones,  geological  specimens, 
shells,  etc.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  agricultural  implements.  In  1S44  the  Rockford  Hy- 
draulic Co.  was  organized,  and  built  a  dam  across  the  river 
about  SDO  feet  long,  the  power  being  under  a  six-foot  head. 
There  are  2  furniture-factories,  1  extensive  watch  manu- 
factory, I  woollen  and  1  cotton  mill,  several  flour-mills,  2 
insur.ance  companies,  5  weekly  newspapers.  1  oatmeal-fac- 
tory, and  8  banks  of  savings  and  deposit,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  over  Sl,500,000.  P.  of  city,  11,049  ;  of  tp. 
138:5.  A.  E.  Smith,  Ed.  "Rockford  Gazette." 

Rockford,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.,  on  Shell  Rock 
River  and  on  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
R.  R..  has  1  newspaper.     P.  732. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.     P.  G23. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Sedgwick  co.,  Kan.     P.  197. 

Rockford,  p. -v.,  Algoma  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  582. 

Rockford,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Wright  co..  Minn.     P.  782. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Caldwell  co..  Mo.     P.  870. 

Rockford,  p. -v.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  800. 

Rock  Gap,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  "W.  Va.     P.  635. 

Rock  Grove,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  III.  P. 
1000. 

Rock  Grove,  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.     P.  1289. 

Rock  Hill,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  North  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.     P.  3303. 

Rock  Hill,  p. -v..  York  co.,  S.  C,  on  Charlotte  Colum- 
bia and  Augusta  R.  R. 

Rock  Hill,  tp.,  Stafford  co.,  Va.     P.  1105. 

Rock'ins:ham,  county  of  S.  E.  New  Hampshire,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  N.  E.  by  Piscataqua  River,  watered  by 
Squawscot,  Lamprey,  Cocheco,  and  other  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth, Boston  and  Maine,  Eastern,  and  Nashua  and  Roch- 
ester R.  Rs.,  has  a  broken  surface,  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
age. Staples,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Manufactories,  especially  of  ironware,  of  clothing,  and  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  very  numerous.  There  are  above 
20,000  milch  cows,  many  other  cattle,  and  sheep.  Caps. 
Portsmouth  and  Exeter.     Area,  700  sq.  m.     P.  47,297. 

Rockingham,  county  of  North  Carolina,  adjoining 
Virginia,  intersected  by  Dan  and  Haw  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.,  has  a  broken  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  honey,  and  butter.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories of  chewing  tobacco.  Cap.  Wentworth.  Area, 
600  sq.  m.     P.  15.708. 

Rockiiisrham,connty  of  N.Virginia,  stretching  across 
the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  from  the  Shenandoah  Moun- 


tains on  the  N.  W.  to  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.  E.,  inter- 
sected by  both  forks  of  Shenandoah  River,  traversed  by 
Winchester  Potomac  and  Harrisonburg  division  of  lialti- 
more  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  Sta()Ics, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay.  sorghum -molasses,  wool, 
and  butter.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous. There  are  14  flouring-mills.  Cap.  Harrisonburg. 
Area,  850  sq.  m.     P.  2:1,608. 

Rockingham,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  la.     P.  280. 

Rockin&^ham,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C,  on 
Carolina  Central  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     P.  454. 

Rockiiis^ham,  ]).-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Rutland  division  of  Vermont  Central  R.  R.     P.  2854. 

Rockins^ham  (CnAnLcs  Watson  VVen'worth).  Mar- 
quis OF.  b.  in  Englau'l  iMay  l.'i  17.iO:  became  earl  of  .Mal- 
ton  1750,  and  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  December  of 
the  same  year;  ijcoame  ]»remier  in  1765,  acquiring  popu- 
larity in  the  American  colonies  on  account  of  the  rcj)eal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Mar.,  1766;  retired  from  office  July  12, 
1766,  and  again  became  premier  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  Mar.  22,  1782.  D.  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 
July  1,  1782. 

Rock'in^  Stones,  or  Logan  Stones,  large  rocks 
which  are  so  balanced  upon  other  stones  that  they  can  be 
rocked  by  the  hand.  They  abounil  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  are  evidently  boulders  which 
have  been  dropped  by  glaciers  or  icebergs. 

Rock  Island,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  extending 
along  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by  Rock  River, 
traversed  by  numerous  railroads,  which  centre  at  Ruck 
Island,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  abun- 
dant deposits  of  coal  and  limestone.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  butter.  Manufac- 
tories of  saddlery  and  harness,  carriages,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  other  hardware,  flouring  and  saw-mills. 
Cap.  Rock  Island.     Area,  ^50  sq.  m.     P.  29,783. 

Rock  Island,  p. -v.,  Stanstead  co.  and  tp.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  adjoining  the  village  of  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  ami  on 
a  branch  of  Massawippi  Valley  R.  R.,  20  miles  from  Isl- 
and Pond,  Vt.  Here  are  .3  large  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
tories, a  fine  hotel,  mineral  springs,  an  iron-foundry  and 
machine-shop,  and  1  weekly  newspaper,     P.  about  SOO. 

Rock  Island,  city,  cap.  of  Rock  Island  co..  111.,  on  Mis- 
sissippi River,  180  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  centres  of  the  West,  and  steamboats  leave 
daily  for  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. Rock  Island  contains  1 1  churches,  St.  Augustana 
College  (founded  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  denomination), 
excellent  public  and  private  schools,  '.^  national  and  1  pri- 
vate bank,  a  large  public  library,  and  2  newspaper  estab- 
lishments, issuing  daily  and  weekly  editions.  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi 
River  by  means  of  the  Holly  i)ressure  system.  Among  its 
manufactories  are  the  Rock  Island  Glass  Co.,  an  extensive 
plough-factory,  the  Rock  Island  Co.'s  stove-foundry,  and 
several  other  establishments.  There  are  3  lumber  and  2 
flouring  mills,  4  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  1  distil- 
lery, machine-shops,  etc.  The  railway  and  river  shipping 
facilities  are  excellent,  affording  wholesale  dealers  direct 
communication  with  all  points  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  while  the 
water-power  at  Moline,  2  miles  distant,  and  at  Milan.  3 
miles  away,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
turing region.  Connected  with  the  city  is  Rock  Lsland, 
from  which  the  municipal  name  was  derived.  Previous 
to  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  w,ar  a  garrison  was  kept 
at  Fort  Armstrong,  a  series  of  block  houses  on  this  island, 
and  during  the  civil  war  many  Confederate  soldiers  were 
kept  in  its  famous  prison.  The  national  government  is 
now  building  the  most  extensive  armory  and  arsenal  in 
the  country  here.  Motive-power  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Moline  waterworks,  which  were  improved  in  the  most 
durable  manner  at  government  expense,  and  the  right  thus 
acquired  to  three-fourths  of  the  power.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Davenport,  la.,  by  an  iron  bridge  with  a  ]>as- 
sage  for  railway  trains  above  and  vehicles  below.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  the  government  as  an  approach  to 
Rock  Island  arsenal,  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.  defraying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction. 
P.  7S90.  AValter  Johnson,  Ed.  "Daily  Union." 

Rock  Island,  p. -v.,  Troy  tp..  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio 
River.     P.  2-tI. 

Rock'land,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  bounded  E.  by 
Hudson  River  and  S.  W.  by  New  Jersey,  crossed  by  Hack- 
ensack  and  Ramapo  rivers,  and  intersected  by  Erie  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  R.  Rs.,  consists  largely  of  the  High- 
land range  of  hills  skirting  the  Hudson,  has  extensive 
quarries  of  red  sandstone,  and  manufactures  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lime  and  brick.     Agriculture  is  very  limited.     Cap. 
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Now    City    (Clarkstowx).       Area,    208    sq.    m.       Pop. 

25,21:',.  '  '  1  f 

Rockland,  city,  seaport,  and  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  Me., 
on  the  western  shove  of  Owl's  Head  Bay,  whic-li  form?  its 
harbor,  ami  on  Knox  and  I.ineoln  H.  R..  60  miles  K.  X.  E. 
from  I'ortliinl  iind  about  the  same  distance  S.  .S.  \V.  from 
Bangor.  The  eily  was  incorporated  in  1864,  and  contains 
8  churches,  excellent  public  schools,  1  savings  and  2  na- 
tional banks,  besides  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit,  4 
weekly  newspapers,  anil  a  well-organized  fire  department. 
Rockland  is  supplieil  with  water  and  gas,  and  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  producing 
1,000,000  casks  annually;  also  in  commerce,  trade,  and  to 
some  extent  shipbuilding.  Its  territorial  limits  embrace 
about  7000  acres,  ami  it  has  a  water-front  of  about  -li 
miles,  affording  ample  facilities  for  eommeree.  P.  7074. 
Z.  Pope  Vose,  Ed.  "  Rockl.vxd  (Jazrtte." 

Kockland,  p. -v.,  Plymouth  CO.,  Mass.,  on  Hanover 
branch  of  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  Ill  miles  .S.  of  Boston,  has 
good  schools,  a  savings  bank.  I  newspaper,  and  1  hotel. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  forms  an  extensive 
industry.     P.  about  427S. 

J.  Smith,  Ed.  "  Rocki-and  STAXUAnn." 

Rockland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Ontonagon  co.,<Mich.,  on 
Ontonagon  River.     P.  147'.). 

Rockland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  V.,  on  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.     P.  194f,. 

Rockland,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  M.il. 

Rockland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  on  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.     P.  2068. 

Rockland,  tp.,  Brown  co..  Wis.     P.  753. 

Rockland,  tp.,  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.     P.  889. 

Rockland  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  4  miles  in 
eircumfereui.'e,  in  Clarkstown  tp.,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y..  op- 
jiosite  Sing  Sing,  SO  miles  N.  of  New  York,  1  mile  W.  of 
Hudson  River,  and  100  feet  above  its  surface.  Here  some 
200,000  tons  of  ice  are  annually  cut  for  market  by  about 
1000  men.  The  post-village  of  Rockland  Lake  extends 
from  the  Hudson  (Slaughter's  Landing)  to  the  lake.  It 
has  some  manufactures.     P.  510. 

Rock^lin,  p. -v.,  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  Central  Pacific 
R.  1{.,  is  the  location  of  the  machine-shops  of  that  railroad, 
and  has  line  ([uarries  of  granite.     P.  542. 

Rock  Mart,  p. -v.,  Polk  co.,  Ua.,  at  W.  terminus  of 
riicrokee  R.  R.,  has  1  newspajicr,  fine  slate-quarries,  aud  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  grain. 

Rock  .Mill,  p.-v.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     P.  929. 

Rock'port,  p.-v..  Hot  Spring  co..  Ark.,  on  Cairo  and 
Fulton  K.  R.,  and  on  Washita  River,  which  is  navigable 
to  tins  point. 

Rockport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hanson  co.,  Dak.,  on 
W.  bank  of  Dakota  River. 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio 
River  and  Cincinnati  Rockport  and  Sooth-western  R.  R., 
has  7  churches,  ;J  public-school  buildings,  2  newspapers,  1 
bank,  several  mills  and  manufacturing  shops,  and  5  hotels, 
Rockport  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country,  abound- 
ing in  timber  and  coal.      i*.  1720. 

G.  E.  lii  i.i.ocK,  En.  "  Reitblicax  JoiiRSAL." 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  Ohio  co.,  Ky..  on  Elizabethtown  and 
Padu.ah  K.  U.     P.  173. 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  Camden  tp.,  Knox  co.,  .Me.,  on  Penob- 
scot Hay. 

Rockport,  p.-v.  and  seaport  of  Essex  co..  Mass.,  32 
miie-i  .\.  K.  (pf  Boston,  on  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Eastern 
R.  U.,  has  5  churches,  a  public  library,  a  national  and 
savings  bank,  a  largo  cotton-mill,  1  newspaper,  good 
scllools,  2  hotels,  an  organ-factory,  and  3  isinglass  manu- 
factories. Principal  business,  quarrying  granite,  fishing, 
and  farming.     P.  ;'904. 

L.  Cleaves  <t  Co.,  Ens.  '•  RocKPonr  Gleaner." 

Rockport,  p.-v,,  Tarkio  tp.,  cap.  of  .\tchison  co..  Mo., 
5  miles  E.  of  Rockvillo,  a  station  on  Kansas  City  St.  Jo- 
seph and  Council  Bluffs  R.  U.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  400. 

Rockport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  Rock 
River.      P.  'JOOI. 

Rockport,  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  .Vransas  co.,  Tex., 
on  Aransas  Day,  in  direct  communication  with  New  Or- 
leans by  water,  has  4  churches,  an  institute,  good  schools, 
and  1  newspaper.  Roekporl  is  one  of  the  largest  cattle- 
marts  of  Texas.  C.  V.  Bailey,  En.  •'  Tiiaxs<'UI1t." 

Rock  Rapids,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  la.,  on  Uock 
River.  22 i  miles  \V.  of  St.  Poul  and  Sioux  City  U.  R., 
has  abundant  wator-potrer,  li  rich  soil,  good  sobools,  I 


newspaper,  and  2  hotels.      Principal  business,  farming, 
trading,  and  real  estate.     P.  about  200. 

MouLrx  4  OicKixsos,  Ens.  "  KocK  Rapids  Review." 

Rock  River  rises  in  Fond  du  Lao  co.,  Wis.,  Hows 
through  ll.irieon  Lake,  receives  its  W.  fork,  and  traversn 
Lake  Koshkonong:  passing  southward  into  Illinois,  it* 
course  becomes  south-westward.  After  a  somewhat  rapid 
course  of  350  miles,  it  reaches  the  Mississippi  2  miles  be- 
low Rock  Island.  It  is  not  navigable  except  nt  high  water, 
but  atfords  much  water-power.  Its  vallev  is  picturesque 
and  fertile.  Its  total  fall  is  379  feet,  and  if  dcMrablc 
slack-water  navigation  might  easily  be  perfected  through- 
out a  large  ])art  of  course. 

Rock  Hoe,  (p.,  Prairie  co..  Ark.     P.  277. 

Rock  Run,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stephenson  co..  Til.,  includes 
the  village  »f  Roek  City  on  Western  Union  R.  R.    P.  2212. 

Rock-Salt.     See  Salt. 

Rock'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co..  III.,  at  con- 
flueiiee  of  Ro(d<  and  Pccatonica  rivers  and  on  Western 
I'nion  R,  R.     P.  1S27. 

Rock  Vale,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Ogle  co.,  III.     P.  757. 

Rock'ville,  p.-v.,  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  at  the  lerinino* 
of  Kockvillc  branch  of  Hartford  Providence  and  Kivhkill 
R.  R.,  1  J  miles  E.  of  Hartford,  contains  fi  churches,  excel- 
lent schools,  2  national  and  2  savings  banks,  1  newspaper, 
2  hotels,  a  job-printing  establishment,  S  woollen  mills, 
manufactories  of  warps,  sewing  silk,  stockinet,  envelopes, 
and  ginghams.  The  water-power  for  these  mills  is  supplied 
by  Ilockanuin  River,  which  has  a  fall  of  2S6  feet.  It  is 
furnished  with  water  and  gas.     P.  about  5000. 

F.  H.  Stickxev,  El).  "  Jouhxal." 

Rockvillc,  tp.,  Kankakee  CO.,  III.     P.  1112. 

Rockville,  p.-v.,  .\.lams  tp.,  cap.  of  Parke  co.,  Ind., 
on  Logan>port  Crawfordsville  and  South-ivestern  li.  It.,  in 
a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  2  newspapers.     P.  10>i7. 

Rockville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  .Montgomery  co.,  .Md., 
on  Metropolitan  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  It.  R.  P. 
660.  ^ 

Rockville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Steams  co.,  Minn.     P.  40.3. 

Rockville,  v.,  Greene  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  937. 

Rockville,  v..  Middle  Paxton  tp..  Dauphin  co,.  Pa. 
(Si  SQiJEllASXA  P.  0.1,  on  Susquehanna  River,  here  crossivl 
by  a  railroad  bridge,  on  Selmylkill  aud  Susquehanna  di- 
vision of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R,,  and  on  Penn- 
sylvania 1!.  R.     P.  259. 

Rockville,  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  S.  0.     P.  871. 

Rockville  Centre,  p.-v..  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  Ifi  miles 
from  Rrooklyn,  on  S()utlicrn  R.  R.  of  Long  Island,  has  4 
churches,  an  academy.  1  newspaper,  and  u  planing  and 
moulding  mill.  It  is  a  summer  resort  for  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 

C.  L.  Wallace,  En.  *' South  Side  Odseuveh." 

Rock'AVall,  new  county  in  Texas,  set  off  from  Kauf- 
man since  IS70,  is  watered  by  bram-hes  of  Trinity  and 
Sabine  rivers,  has  a  rolling  prairie  surface  and  a  fertile 
soil.     Cap.  Rockwall.     Area,  about  170  «q.  in. 

Rockwall,  p.  v..  cap.  Rockwall  co.,  Tex. 

Rock'well  t,Ions  AunoliO,  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn..  Aug. 
27,  IS03:  graduated  at  Vale  College  IS22:  became  a  law- 
yer at  Norwich  ;  was  a  member  of  the  .*^tate  senate  |s.".S- 
39;  judge  of  the  New  London  co.  court  IS40;  meiiilHT  of 
Congress  l.'<47-5l :  was  principally  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  court  of  claims  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;   pracliscil  much  before  it,  ami  was  author  of  7"*' 

.Vf  j-irriil   f.air  o/'   .Ul.ir«  (in./  AV,i/  A'.MIr  (2  vols.,  IS.'.I-,S21. 

a  standard  work.     I),  at  Washington,  I).  C,  Feb.  10,  Isni. 

Rockwell  (.TiLirs),  b.  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  .\pr.  20, 
1805;  graduated  at  Vale  College  ISL'li;  vlu'lied  law  al  llie 
New  Haven  Law  .^chool :  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  l.il.di- 
fielil  CO.  IS29  ;  seltlcd  at  I'itlsHcld.  .Muss.,  I'-Z.O  ;  nas  a  meui 
ber  of  the  .Massaehuscln  legislature  I,'i31-;W,  being  Speaker 
IK35  antl  Is.'iS;  was  bank  coininissioncr  l*.'!'*— II  :  n'rinl»rr 
of  Congress  |S(7-j|  ;  of  the  Mas.«ncbu>i  l: 
convention   lS.'i3:  was   l'.  S.  Senator   l> 
unexpireil  term  of  Edward  Kvercll,  and   .-    ..  j_  .„,     .: 
the  Ma•*saellu^eH■^  Superior  court  |.Sj9-7l. 

Rock'wood,  p.-v..  Kminonn  tp..  Wellington  en.,  Onta- 
rio. Canada,  on  river  Spe«l  and  on  Umnd  Trunk  Kailwar. 
41  miles  W.  of  Toronto,  has  *n  oradrmy  and  iinporlaut 
manul'aclure".     P.  about  1100. 

Rocky  liar,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Allunu  ro..  Id.,  on  l.eni> 
fork  of  Coluniloa  River, 

Rocky  llnyou,  tp.,  Itard  eo..  Ark.     P.  72" 

Rocky  Couirorl,  I r  i  ...i.  i  .. 
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Rocky  Fork,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Mo.     P.  1870. 

Rocky  Gap,  p. -v.  ami  tp.,  Bland  co.,  Va.     P.  1000, 

Rocky  (-rove,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  697. 

Rocky  Head,  tp..  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  800. 

Rocky  Hill,  p. -v.  .and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Connectifiit  River.     P.  971. 

Rocky  Hill,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
Karitun  Uiver  and  T'claware  and  Raritan  Canal,  at  \V. 
terminus  of  Rot-ky  Hill  R.  U. 

Rocky  Mount,  p. -v.  nnd  tp..  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C, 
on  Tar  River,  at  Junction  of  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
R.  R.  with  Tarborough  branch  of  the  same  road,  has  1 
newspaper.     P.  of  v.  ;i57  ;  of  tp.  2158. 

Rocky  .Mount,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va., 
on  Richniond  and  Trans-.\lleghany  Narrow-gauge  R.  K. 
(proposed),  has  2  churches,  1  savings  bank,  I  newspaper, 
and  2  hotels.     P.  2l):!4. 

W,  A.  AND  C.  J.  (IitiFFiTn,  Eds.  "Virginia  Monitor." 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  the  Cnfoptemis  femnr- 
riihniiii.     Sec  LocisT.  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Rocky  Mountains,  all  the  mountains  of  Xorth 
America  between  the  great  j)Iains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  term  "  .^tony  Mountains"  was  originally  applied,  but 
was  finally  replaced  by  the  name  "  Rocky  Mountains."  This 
name,  which  has  become  fixed  by  popular  usage,  is  very 
appropriate.  On  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  naked  rocks  are  seen  to  an  extent  rarely 
known  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  as  the  region  is  largely  des- 
titute of  soil  and  timber.  A  variety  of  climatic  and  geo- 
logic causes  conspire  to  this  end.  Chief  among  these 
are  extreme  aridity  and  great  elevation,  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture preventing  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  great  ele- 
vation promoting  rapid  denudation  of  the  rock-material 
disintegrated  at  the  surface.  The  mountains  are  composed 
of  crags  and  peaks  of  naked  rock,  and  the  mountain- 
streams  run  at  the  feet  of  towering  cliffs  in  deep  gorges 
beset  with  rocks.  The  hills,  unprotected  by  vegetation, 
are  swept  clean  of  sands  anil  soil  by  the  winds.  The 
watercourses  rarely  have  flnod-plains.  and  the  steep  sides 
of  the  valleys  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  rock.  In  the 
plateau  region  the  streams  run  in  deep  canons,  whose  walls 
rise  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  feet  above  the  waters, 
and  the  channels  below  are  choked  with  rocks  which 
tumble  from  the  cliffs.  By  reason  of  unequal  erosion  of 
the  general  surface,  due  to  petrologic  structure  under  con- 
ditions of  great  aridity,  long  lines  of  cliffs  or  towering 
escarpments  of  rock  stand  athwart  the  plateaus.  These 
cliffs  are  often  for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  almost 
or  quite  impassable  barriers  to  travel. 

In  very  late  geological  time  the  whole  region  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  volcanic  activity.  Great  mountain- 
ranges  have  extinct  volcanoes  on  their  flanks;  high  pla- 
teaus have  dead  volcanoes  on  their  backs;  broad  mesas 
are  covered  with  sheets  of  lava;  great  valleys  have  been 
filled  with  extravasated  matter,  and  scoria  and  ashes  are 
scattered  over  the  land.  Some  of  this  extravasation  is  so 
recent  that  the  congealed  floods  are  yet  preserved  with  all 
their  forms  of  stream  and  wave,  and  these  naked  rocks 
ajipear  without  soil  and  without  even  mosses  and  lichens. 
The  land  is  well  characterized  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  But  extreme  aridity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
entire  region.  Those  ranges  that  are  near  the  Pacific 
coast  N.  of  the  42d  parallel  of  N.  lat.  arc  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  here  the  indurated  beds  are  greatly 
masked  by  dense  forests. 

This  great  mountain-system  extends  through  the  IT.  S. 
from  its  southern  border,  through  British  America  and 
Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  the  'M)th  to  the  7Uth 
parallel  of  N.  lat.  Its  greatest  develo|»ment  in  longitude 
is  between  the  38th  and  42d  degrees  of  N.  lat. :  here  the 
grand  system  has  a  breadth  of  about  1000  miles.  Its 
highest  peak  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  lat.  (>0°  20'  45"  and  Ion. 
141°,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  19,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  determined  by  Dall. 

In  the  same  grand  system  may  be  included  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  tliough  the  term 
Rocky  Mountains  has  rarely  been  applied  to  them.  The 
mountains  of  Central  America  are  composed  of  eordilleras 
and  volcanoes,  the  geological  characteristics  of  which  are 
yet  unknown.  The  system  is  se])arated  from  the  Andes 
of  South  America  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  a  pass  is  found  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  waters  hav- 
ing its  summit  not  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  muuntain-reginn  of  Central  America  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mountain-region  of  Mexico  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  where  a  pass  is  found  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  its  summit  not  more  than  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Mexico  are 
usually  termed  by  geographers  the  Mexican  Cordilleras, 


but  locally  the  term  "eordilleras"  is  applied  only  to  cer- 
tain ranges;  the  other  great  mountain-masses,  whether 
their  origin  be  by  extravasation  or  upheaval  and  degrada- 
tion, have  their  special  names.  Too  little  is  known  of  the 
topography,  and  especially  of  the  geological  structure,  of 
the  mountains  of  i^Iexico  to  warrant  any  classification  or 
sub-grouping,  and  we  are  not  able  to  separate  the  more 
northern  mountains  of  Mexico  from  the  more  southern 
mountains  of  the  U.  S. 

Passing  from  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.,  we  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper;  ami  here  the  geography  an<l  geology 
of  the  region  have  been  studied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  war- 
rant a  partial  classification  of  the  grand  system  into  minor 
groups  or  systems  ;  but  such  classification  cannot  be  carried 
into  British  America.  In  the  U.  S.  are  the  following  sys- 
tems;  the  Desert  Ranges,  the  Park  Ranges,  the  Plateaus, 
the  Basin  Ranges,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Coast  Ranges, 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  and,  provisionally,  the  Geyser 
Ranges. 

The  Desert  Ranges  extend  through  Southern  California, 
Southern  Arizona,  and  South-western  New  Mexico  south- 
ward into  old  Mexico;  the  limits  of  the  group  in  this  di- 
rection are  unknown.  They  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Basin  Range  region  and  the  Plateau  region  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  N.  ani>  S.  mountains  of  the  Rio  tJrande ;  on  the  N.  W. 
they  coalesce  with  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Coast  Ranges:  and  here,  at  present,  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn.  Nor  do  we  know  with  which 
group  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  California  should 
be  classed.  These  mountains  have  a  N.  W.  trend,  varying 
from  30°  to  60°  AV.  of  N.  So  far  as  their  geological  struc- 
ture is  known,  they  are  of  the  Basin  Range  type — /.  r.  a 
monoclinal  ridge  of  displacement,  or  a  displacement  due 
to  a  fault  on  (me  side  and  a  flexure  on  the  other,  which 
may  otherwise  be  described  as  the  half  of  an  anticlinal 
fold.  The  typical  ridge  is  composed  of  strata  dipping  one 
waj',  the  front  or  face  of  the  range  being  the  escarped 
edges  of  the  t^trata,  and  the  back  of  the  ridge  conforming 
to  some  extent  with  the  dip  of  the  strata.  Very  few  of  the 
ranges  are  as  simple  as  the  type  described,  as  they  are 
complicated  by  secondary  faults,  and  flexures  transverse, 
oblique,  and  sometimes  even  longitudinal,  with  the  jirineipal 
structure.  Simple  anticlinals  are  rarely  found.  The  ridges 
described  are  composed  of  granites,  schists,  and  Palaeozoic 
sandstones  and  limestones:  but  these  rocks  and  the  mono- 
clinal structure  are  often  masked  by  extravasated  beds 
found  on  the  flanks,  or  sometimes  partly  burying  the 
ranges,  and  many  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  of  erujitive 
origin.  Usually,  these  mountains  rise  as  island  ridges 
from  a  desert  sea  of  sand,  the  most  inhospitable  region  of 
North  America,  but  near  their  north-eastern  limits  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  the  general  altitude  being  greater, 
there  is  more  precipitation  of  moisture.  The  Colorado 
River  divides  the  system.  On  the  E.  the  mountains  are 
drained  by  Bill  AVilliams'  Fork  and  the  Gila:  on  the  W. 
there  is  no  living  stream  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  but  the 
ranges  that  extend  to  the  coast  are  drained  by  streams  thj-t 
fall  directly  into  the  Pacific,  (ff  the  age  of  the  dry  land 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge,  but  the  mountain-forms  due 
to  upheaval  and  atmospheric  degradation,  and  also  the 
mountain-forms  due  to  extravasation,  are  of  ver^'  late 
geological  origin — much  later  than  the  dry  land  from  which 
they  rise. 

Principal  Mountains  of  the  Deaert  Range  System. 
Name.  Range  or  group.  Heighl. '     Name.  Range  or  group.  Height. 


Aulhority,  Wheeler: 
Ingo  Pk.,  lugo  Raoge, 

Hahii  ■■ 
New  York  Pk., 

Muiitiaugo  Pk.,  Darwin  Raage, 
Telescope      '•      Telescope   " 


I  Wah-gu-vhi  Pk..  Grapevine  Mu., 

11,337  Ctrro  GoVdo  "     

\\,-im\  Waucobe         "      

10,5tH  I Fuiienil  Range, 

8,a45  Bare  Jits.. 

lO.Wt 


8.5J8 
9.432 
11.V67 
4,!)71 


The  Park  System  extends  from  Southern  Wyoming 
through  Central  Colorado  into  New  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Laramie  Plains,  on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Plains,  and 
on  theW.  by  the  Plateaus  ;  the  southern  limits  cannot  yet  be 
defined.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ranges  in  New 
Mexico  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  having 
a  N.  and  8.  trend,  the  general  structure  and  geological  re- 
lations of  which  are  unknown.  They  may  constitute  a 
system  or  sub-system  by  themselves,  or  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  jiart  of  the  Park  System.  The  general  trend 
of  the  Park  Ranges  is  a  few  degrees  AV.  of  N..  but  there 
are  exceptions.  These  mountains  are  drained  by  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi;  by 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico :  and  by  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  which 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  axial  ridges  of  the 
system — i.  r.  those  which  separate  tlie  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific  drainage — constitute  a  part  of  the  continental  di- 
vide. The  system  is  composed  of  ranges  and  irregular 
groups  which  stand  as  walls  about  the  great  parks.  In 
North  Park  heads  the  North  Platte  j  in  Middle  Park  heads 
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the  Grand,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado;  in  South  Park 
heads  the  South  I'lattc,  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norto 
drains  the  San  Luis  Paris.  These  |iark»  are  broken  valleys 
nearly  or  completely  surrounded  by  mountains.  Besides 
the  larger  jiarks  mentioned,  there  are  many  of  smaller  ex- 
tent, mountain-valleys  of  great  beauty  in  niidsuiunior, 
but  mantled  with  snow  during  many  months  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  ranges  arc  known  to  lie  of  the  linta  type — 
I.  e.  broad  plateau-Iike  masses  carved  from  blocks  upheaved 
in  part  as  integers,  and  in  part  as  bodies  of  many  parts — 
a  structure  more  fully  described  below.  Many  of  the  park- 
spaces  are  zones  of  diverse  displacement.  These  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  granites,  schists,  PaUcojcdc,  Mesozoio, 
and  Tertiary  sediments,  ami  the  sedimentary  groups  are 
separated  by  many  and  well-defined  unconformities,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  alternating  periods  of  dry-land  condition 
antl  oceanic  sway  ;  but  the  last  great  orographic  movement 
which  upheaved  the  great  masses  from  which  the  moun- 
tains have  been  carved  began  in  Tertiary  time.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  ranges  and  groups  of  this  system 
in  succession  from  K.  to  \V. :  Kising  from  the  plains  in  full 
view  of  Denver  is  the  Colorado  Range,  which  on  the  X.  is 
nearly  continuous  with  the  Meilicine  IJow  Range,  and  the 
latter  is  the  eastern  wall  of  North  l*ark.  To  the  S.  it 
trends  westward  toward  Mount  Lincoln.  W.  of  tho 
Plains,  S.  of  the  South  Platte.  E.  of  Trout  Creek  antl  the 
head-waters  of  tin;  Fountain  River,  is  a  low  plateau-liko 
range  which  Dr.  llayden  has  considered  a  part  of  the  Col- 
orado Range,  and  has  called  them  as  combined  the  Col- 
orado or  Front  Range;  but  botli  for  geographic  and  geo- 
logical reasons  it  may  be  better  to  separate  the  ranges,  and 
to  call  the  high  snowy  mountains  ^V'.  of  Denver  the  Col- 
orado Range,  the  inferior  southern  mountains  the  Front 
Range.  Between  North  and  ,Middle  Parks  is  the  Park 
^'iew  Mountain,  the  culminating  peak  of  a  range  with  an 
E.  and  W.  trend,  but  not  well  defined.  Next  in  order  to 
the  westward  is  the  Park  Ranire.  which  extends  from  liuf- 
falii  Peaks  northward  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  Sweet- 
water with  the  North  Platte  River.  This  range  forms  tho 
western  wall  of  South,  ,Middle.  and  North  Parks.  The 
Colorado  Range  in  its  western  trend  toward  .Mount  Lincoln 
abuts  against  the  Park  Range,  and  thus  is  formed  the 
southern  wall  of  Middle  Park  and  the  northern  wall  of 
South  Park.  From  the  N.  end  of  this  range.  W.  of  N<>rtli 
Park  and  the  northern  end  of  iMiddle  Park,  long  spur.s 
and  irregular  mountains  extend  westward  to  the  IMateaus. 
To  the  .S.  of  these  ranges  there  is  a  great  mass  of  moun- 
tains without  ap])arent  structure  as  a  range:  this  is  (he 
Pike's  Peak  Group.  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Park  Range 
is  the  valley  of  the  .Arkansas,  and  W.  of  the  valley  is  tho 
Sawateh  Range,  with  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  as  its 
northern  extremity.  This  range  trends  .'iO°  W.  of  N. 
Still  farther  W.  is  the  Elk  Mountain  Group,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  short,  parallel  ranges  closely  massed,  trend- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  .*<awatch  Range. 

Returning  to  the  border  of  the  Plains,  the  first  range  S. 
of  the  .Arkansas  is  the  Wet  .Mountain.  Its  trend  is  tho 
same  as  the  last.  To  the  W.,  and  parallel  with  this  range, 
is  the  Sangre  do  Cristo.  called  in  one  porti(m  of  its  course 
the  Sierra  P.lanca.  This  range  trends  westward  in  its 
southern  prolongation,  and  breaks  up  near  Santa  Fi5.  To 
the  W.  of  it  lies  San  Luis  Park,  anil  beyoml  the  park  is 
the  enormous  irregular  rugged  mass  known  as  the  San  Juau 
Mountains,  and  beyond  are  the  Plateaus. 

Many  spurs  and'smaller  detached  masses  of  this  system 
have  received  names,  and  the  feats  of  many  adventurous 
travellers  in  sealing  the  towering  peaks  of  these  ranges 
have  been  chronicled.  Everywhere  throughout  the  region 
tlu;  mountain-<-liiul)cr  sees  a  wilderness  of  crags  and  peaks, 
and  a  scene  nihl,  grand,  and  desolate,  and  many  a  clear, 
cold,  emerald  lake  embosomed  on  tho  mountains. 
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II. I  IT  ('ri'*lotio. 

Siiwutcli  ll»ug«,    ll.aTj  Ml.  iUlci  All«. 

n.s:,i  iiiiiir*  rciik. 

H:ui   'It    wlNon.        Sbd  JuBD  Uu. 


Ilk, 
Ml.  Kvuii,.. 

J.niiK'M  I'fuk.  " 

Ml.  tliiyol.  " 

riii'vttiiiK;  Ml.,   Franl  KnDKC, 
I'lut'.c  .Ml.. 
I'tirk  View  Mt.,  Pnrk  Vipw  R.. 


n.»n> 

l.l..^iO 

l.t.VlHt 


Ml.  i.lficnin. 
lltilTiiU)  Peak, 
Ml.  l-onull. 
l'iki'«  Hiuk. 
Mt.  Ilurviird, 
Ml.  KUiiTL. 
I.ii  I'litui  Ml., 
Mu<iivc  Ml.. 
Mt.  Atilitro. 
Mt.  I'rliicc'loD, 
Ml.  Vnk'. 
Ilol.v  lV,i.^  Mt. 
MLSImvaiiii, 
Ml.  Oiiriiy, 
Oritslv  l>'->ik. 
CaHtlv  Pnik, 
Narrow  Ml.. 


Park  Itaugo, 


Piko'n  Peak  «.. 


1 1 


nk. 


,     t..:....le     Vj- 

•  tl.titll       iniiilil.  " 

lt,<'i:i  Mt  !)»«. 
l.i.it.y; 

iitainR.,  ll.Hfl  Aiithopllj,  Whivlor; 

11,003  Ml.  Tlioniaa,      Sierra  Blaoea, 


11.  u 

12.!M« 

lv:m 

II. vw 

11... Vi 

11. 1» 

II.IKM 
l.1,kV7 

n.Ta 
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The  Plnieniu. — Tho  groat  plateaus  stretch  from  Southern 
Wyoming  through  Western  Colorado  tind  Ka-lern  I  tab  far 
down  into  New  .Mexico  and  .Vrizona.  They  are  bountled 
on  the  N.  by  the  Wind  River  and  Sweclwaicr  .Mountains, 
on  the  E.  by  tho  Park  .Mtmntains,  on  the  S.  by  the  Desert 
Range  region,  and  im  the  \V.  by  the  Basin  Kango  region. 
The  region  is  ehielly  ilrained  by  the  Cidorailo  River  of  the 
West;  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Sevier  ami  \irgin  rivers. and  a 
small  portion  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Rio  (irandc  del  .Norte. 
The  general  clevalicm  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  uf 
tho  sea.  The  ascent  from  the  low  desert  plains  on  the  .S. 
is  very  abrupt,  in  many  places  by  a  steep  and  almost  im- 
passable escarpment.  (iei>logicaliy,  the  plateaus  are  sepa- 
rated into  blocks  by  faults  or  their  hoinologues,  munoelinal 
flexures — a  structure  to  which  the  name  "Kaibab"  lias 
been  given,  where  the  blocks  are  ilisplaced  iis  integers. 
These  geological  features  serve  in  part  to  ilivide  the  region 
into  many  topographic  blocks.  The  streams  which  traver-o 
the  plateaus  Inive  their  sources  in  the  Wind  River  .Moun- 
tains on  the  N.  and  in  tho  Park  Mountains  on  the  E.,  and 
in  their  courses  through  the  plateaus  they  run  in  profound 
gorges  or  cani>ns,  further  ilividing  the  area  into  blocks; 
and  this  division  is  completed  by  lines  of  elilfs  due  t'l  tho 
unequal  crosirm  of  harder  ami  softer  beds  iintler  eon<litiunfl 
of  aridity.  Thus,  by  faults  ami  monoclinal  flexures,  by 
deep  canons,  and  by  lines  of  clifTs  this  region  is  cut  into 
a  great  number  of  plateaus.  Some  of  the  larger  or  more 
important  of  these  plateaus  are  as  follows:  Tho  Colorado 
Plateau,  lying  .S.  of  tho  tiranil  Canon  of  the  Colorado — 
general  elevation,  7600  feet ;  Shiwits  IMateau,  N.  of  tho 
Grant!  Canttn.  W.  of  the  (!ran<l  U'ash.  E.  of  the  Hurri- 
cane Cliffs,  anil  S.  of  the  \'ermilion  Cliffs — general  eleva- 
tion, fiOOO  feet;  L'inkaret  Plateau.  \.  of  the  Grand  Canon, 
Fj.  of  the  Hurricane  Cliffs,  W.  of  Kanab  Cantm,  an»l  S.  of 
the  Vermilion  Cliffs — general  elevation,  fiooo  feet;  Kaibnb 
Plateau,  N.  of  the  Grantl  Canon  and  W.  of  the  ^farblo 
Canon — general  elevation.  7.'iOil  feet.  The  three  Ia«t  pla- 
teaus extenil  from  Northern  .Arizona  into  I'tah.  Farther 
to  tho  N.,  on  the  W.  side  of  tho  Sevier  River,  the  .Marka- 
gunt  Plateau — general  elevation.  .*i;"iOtl  feet;  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Sevier  the  Pauns-a-gunt  Plateau — general  elevatinn, 
soon  feet;  the  .\t|uarius  Plateau.  N.  of  the  Pauns-a  gunl 
— general  elevation.  1 1.000  feet.  S.  W.of  the  Paria  Ri>er, 
near  the  head  of  iMarblo  CaTnm,  arc  the  Paria  Plateau — 
general  elevation,  fiOOO  feet :  the  Kaipai-owils  Plateau,  N. 
of  the  Paria  and  E.  of  the  Pauns-a-gunt— general  elevation, 
7.')00  feet.  The  Ta-va  |iuts  Plateau  is  in  Eailern  I'lah, 
bounded  on  the  .V.  by  the  I'inta  and  While  River  valley«, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Book  din's,  ami  is  cut  in  twain  by  the 
Green  Itiver — general  elevation.  7000  feet.  There  nre 
many  others  of  the  plateaus  of  nearly  equal  imporlance. 

On  these  plateaus  stand  hultes,  lone  mountain!.,  and 
groups  of  mountains.  The  bulles  are  of  cameo  structure 
— 1.  c.  mountains  of  eireuin-ilenudation,  with  horiitintal 
strata  and  escarped  siilos.  Tho  moiinlains.  eoinposed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  extravasalitl  matter,  exhibit  many  in 
tcrcsting  types  of  structure.  The  grand  structure  lines  i.f 
these  plateaus  have  a  X.  and  S.  Ireml.  but  with  iinportanl 
anil  diverse  exceptions.  In  addition  to  the  plateaus  proper, 
there  are  many  mountains  due  to  upheaval  antl  degrada 
tion,  some  of  which  arc  founti  in  lones  of  diverse  displace 
ment,  others  arc  of  simple  anticlinal  structure,  ami  still 
others  of  the  Uinta  structure.  The  more  iiuporlnnl  of 
these  mountains  of  diverse  type  is  the  V.uiii  Range,  far  to 
tho  S.,  and  the  I'inta  Range,  far  to  the  N.  The  linla 
Kango  is  enrvcd  from  a  broad  upheaval  having  an  E.  ami 
W.  axis.  On  either  flank  of  the  upheaval  there  is  a  line 
or  zone  of  maximum  ilisplacemelit,  where  the  upheaval  it 
by  llexure  or  bv  faulting.  Ilelween  these  «onc«  ihccp  i«  > 
gentle  flexure  either  way  to  the  axis.  Thus,  the  upheaval 
is  in  part  bv  general  flexure  from  the  «xi«  n-  an  nniii-linal, 
and  in  part  bv  faulting  and  monoclinal  flexure,  n-  in  the 
Kaibab  structure;  thus  behaving  in  part  a«  an  integer, 
and  in  part  as  a  body  of  many  part-.  The  linla  Itaiisr. 
as  before  mentioned, has  been  taken  »•.  a  type  of  this  Uruc- 

Tlio  Plateaus  have  boon  conlinnnusly  above  tho  fen  aine« 

the  close  id'  the  Cretaceous  period,  hut  do •  "i"^   '  ■  ' 

liarv  time'  the  rci;i..n  »a<  an  area  of  bico 

tion".  and  during  late  Mcomic  and  earl>    • 

llasin  Province  was  tho  dry  land  thai  fd  il.,     ...  m  ■ 

of  (be    Plateau    Provinco.     The    greal   di-plac e„i 

which  the  rc-it.n  was  lin-keu  int..  "     '  ■    '■•  

Terli.irv  liioc.  and   i.  (irobably  vel 

teius  arc  voup  ised  ol   Ternary.  .M' 

sodinienls.     Cryslallino  Khl.U  and  ^lamlcj  are  I m.  I  m 

some  of  tho  deep  cailonn. 
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ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 


Principal  Mountains  of  the  Plateaus. 
Feet. 
Mt.  San  Frnncisco,  Colorado  Plat.,    12,052,  Whipple 
Mt.  IVUenbouiih,   Shiwits  Fl:it.,        "  ""     """ 
Mount  Trumluill,   Uuikaret  Plat., 
M-nmt  L(.i:;in,  " 

Mount  ICiiiina,  " 

Mount  nrian,         Mar-ka-gunt  PL,  ll.lTS, 
I.ittk'Cr(-'ek  Peak,  "  9,971, 

lit-ar  Valley  Peak,  "  9,274, 

MonroeMountain,  Sevier  Plateau,  11.240, 


6,6-50,  Thompson,  U.S.G.G.S. 

8,187,  " 

7,950,  "  " 


liUiL-  Mcniiitain, 
Mount  Dallon, 
JIarysvalc  IVak, 
Adam's  Head, 
Musinia  IVak, 
Kaiparowits  P'k, 
Mount  Ellen, 
Mount  Pt-nncll, 
Momit  Hillci-s, 
Mount  Kllswoith, 
Mount  MarviiK^ 


Fish  Lake  MountaiD, 
Mount  Hilgard, 
Terrill's  Ilidge, 
Gilson's  ('re.st, 
Kniinons's  Peak 
Mount  Hodges, 
Mt.  Tokurwana, 
Dawes's  Peak, 
(Jilhert's  Peak, 
Wilson'.s  Peak, 
Barro  Peak, 
Marsh's  Peak, 
Leidy's  Peak, 
Pa-ri-kaiv, 
Thousand  Lake 

Mountain, 
Navajo  Mountain, 
Escudilla  Mountain, 


11,071, 
10,480, 
10,:i59, 
10.181, 
10,7(}4, 
9.095, 
11,389, 
ll,33o, 
10,645, 
'*  8,280, 

UnkarpaguR'ge,  11,598, 


Musinia  Plat., 
Kaiparowits  P., 
Henry  Group, 


11,578, 
11,453, 
11,380, 
11,000, 
Uinta  Mount's,  13,694, 
13,500, 


King. 


La  Sal  Group, 


13,500,  " 

13.300,  " 

13,250,  " 

13.235, 

12,834,  " 

12,410,  " 

12,400, 

12,980,  Gannett,  U.  S.  G.  G.  S. 

1 1,229,  Thompson,  U.S.G.G.S. 
10,-308,  "  " 

10,691,  Wheeler. 


linp.in  Paugen. — These  ranges  occupy  South-eastern 
Oregon.  Southern  Idaho,  Western  Utah,  Nevada,  and  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  California.  The  region  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  great  plateaus,  On  the  W.  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  region  of  the  Desert  Ranges ; 
their  extent  to  the  N.  is  unknown.  They  are  N.  and  S. 
ridges  of  comparatively  low  altitude  and  narrow  bases. 
The  desert-valleys  separating  them  are  filled  with  sub- 
aerial  gravels  and  sands,  completely  masking  the  under- 
lying formations.  The  general  type  of  structure  is  that 
previously  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Desert 
Kange^',  but  here  the  structure  is  better  exemplified,  and 
hence  h:is  been  called  the  Basin-Range  structure.  Such 
are  the  characteristics  of  these  mountains  so  far  as  they 
are  due  to  upheaval  and  atmospheric  degradation;  but 
many  of  the  ranges  are  complicated  by  extravasated  masses 
that  mask  the  general  structure  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. It  is  probable  that  this  region  has  been  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  since  Jurassic  time,  and  some  portions  of 
it  longer,  but  the  great  orographic  displacement  which 
produced  the  present  ranges  is  of  very  late  date,  and  it  is 
probable  is  yet  in  progress.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  ranges  is.  that  they  usually  rise  abruptly  from  the 
desert  plain  without  intervening  foot-hills,  and  rarely  do 
the  ranges  coalesce.  The  region  occupied  by  these  moun- 
tains has  no  drainage  to  the  sea  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent on  the  N.  side,  where  some  of  the  mountains  stand 
near  the  Shoshone  River,  and  on  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  a  few  of  the  ranges  are  drained  by  the  \'^irgin  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West.  Some  of 
the  streams  that  head  on  the  mountains  find  their  way  into 
salt  lakes,  and  others  disappear  in  sinks — i.  c.  they  arc 
lost  in  the  desert  sands,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated. 
Three  general  basins  may  be  designated:  (1)  The  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  in  which  lies  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and  Sevier 
Lake.  During  glacial  times  there  was  a  large  expanse  of 
fresh  water  in  this  great  basin,  in  which  was  included  the 
sub-basins  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned.  To  this  ancient 
body  of  water  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  the  name  Lake  Bonne- 
ville. (See  Srvikr  L.vke.)  (2)  The  second  great  basin  is 
that  of  the  Humboldt,  which  lies  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  by  the  Hum- 
boldt Mountains.  A  number  of  smaller  lakes  are  included 
in  this  general  depression.  (3)  The  third  is  the  Amargosa 
Basin,  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Humboldt  Basin  and 
S.  W.  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. 

There  are  about  100  ranges  in  this  group.  The  highest 
is  the  Wasatch  Range.  In  this  range  are  found  the  prin- 
cipal geological  formations  of  the  other  ranges  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  also  some  of  the  sedimentary  beds  of  the  Plateau 
System.  The  escarpment  of  the  range  faces  the  AV.,  and 
the  highest  jieak,  Mount  Nebo,  is  found  at  the  southern 
extremity.  The  streams  which  are  used  to  fertilize  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  valleys  have  their  sources  in 
these  loTty  mountains. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  Basin  Range  System: 


Principal  Mnunta 

ins  of 

Name. 

Range  or  group. 

Height. 

Autliority, 

Wheeler : 

Mt.  Nelio, 

Wasatch, 

H,K»2 

Aiillinrily, 

King : 

Clavt<m"3  Pk 

,      \V  asatcb, 

11,889 

TwNi  Pks., 

" 

11.500 

Lone  Pk., 

11,295 

LfwisroQ  Pk 

Oqmrrh, 

10.fil!3 

Toorle 

io,::96 

Ml.  Bonneville,    Aqiii. 

11.030 

Pilot  Pk.. 

Ourbc, 

10,900 

Gosi  Utc  Pk. 

Kgnn  Range, 

10,491 

Spruce  Mt.. 

*Peociuap" 

10,411 

Tenubo  Pk., 

Corlez. 

H.240 

niilLon     " 

y.3:i2 

Shoshnni  Pk 

.      Shoshoni, 

9,760 

Mt.  PosUin. 

Tovalie, 

12.1411 

Bunker  Hill, 

11,735 

the  Basin  Hnnge  System. 

Nume.            Range  or  group.  Height. 
Globe  Pk.,            Toyiibc,  11.2;i7 

.Ml.  Mose-s              Fish  Creek,  t*,"25 

Signal  Pk..            Htiviillith,  9.:)«7 

Mt.  Uoupland,       Ku^t  Humboldt,  11, :t2L 
Star  Pk..                Wc-st          ■■  9,9^5 

PUvineMt.,  8,217 

Authority.  Thompson  ; 


Beaver  Dam  Mts,,  Virgin  Range, 
Virgin  Pk., 

Mt.  Bangs,  " 

Pine  Valley  Mt,,  Pine  Valley  R., 
Craggy  Head, 

Ml.  Delano,  Tushai-  Range, 

■'    Belknap. 
Midpel'w  Urosl,  " 

Ml.  Katharine,     Pavant  Range, 


8,100 
8.000 
7.950 
10.250 
8,J50 
12,1 59 
12,114 
11.414 


The  Sierra  Nevada  is  one  great  range  stretching  from  the 
33th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  to  about  41°  35',  where  the  range  topo- 
graphically terminates  at  Mount  Shasta,  or  perhaps  S. 
of  this,  at  Lassen's  Peak.  These  mountains  are  carved 
from  a  great  phiteau  more  than  400  miles  in  length  and 
100  miles  in  breadth.  The  axis  of  the  range  is  near  the 
eastern  side,  and  trends  about  .'iO^  W.  of  N.  Here  the 
streams  head,  the  greater  number  running  westward  into 
the  Pacific,  the  less  number  running  eastward  and  rap- 
idly descending  into  desert  valleys,  where  they  are  lost 
in  the  sands.  On  the  eastern  side  a  bold  front  rises 
abruptly  from  the  desert  plains,  presenting  a  grant!  facade 
of  storm-carved  rocks.  On  the  western  side,  though  the 
descent  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  is 
greater,  the  general  slope  is  more  gentle,  but  is  broken  by 
many  profound  gorges  or  deep  canons,  some  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Whitney,  are  due  to  faults;  others  are  cut  by 
streams  and  fashioned  by  glaciers.  At  the  southern  e.x- 
tremity  the  range  is  broken  into  small  subsidiary  ranges 
and  s])urs.  At  the  northern  end,  from  Lassen's  Peak  to 
Mount  Shasta,  the  plateau-like  character  is  much  broken 
by  volcanic  masses,  and  here  the  general  topographic  cha- 
racteristics are  greatly  changed.  On  the  western  flank  of  the 
range  there  are  many  table-mountains  covered  with  sheets 
of  lava.  This  broad  massive  range  is  crowned  with  peaks 
which  rise  to  higher  altitudes  than  any  other  in  the  U.  S. 

According  to  Whitney,  the  region  appeared  as  dry  land 
in  late  Jurassic  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  last  great 
orographic  movement  which  under  conditions  of  degrada- 
tion produced  the  present  mountain-forms  began  in  late 
Tertiary  time,  and  may  yet  be  in  progress. 

Principal  Peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Si/stcm. 


Name.  Height. 

Mount  Whitney 14,887, 

Mount  Shasta 14,442, 

Mount  Tyndall 14,386, 

Mount  Kaweah 14,009, 

Mount  Brewer 13,886, 

Mount  Dana 13,297, 

Mount  Lyell 13,217, 

Castle  Peak :.  13,000, 

Mount  Siliiman 11,623, 

Lassen's  Peak 10,577, 

Pilot  Peak 7,500, 


Authority. 
Whitney. 


Toner's  Diet,  of  EL 
Whitney. 


Peterniann's  map. 
Whitney. 

Petermann's  map. 


The  Coast  System  is  composed  of  the  low.  narrow  ranges 
near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separated  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada by  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  which,  often  uniting,  burst  through  the  ranges,  di- 
viding them  into  two  sub-systems,  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Coast  Ranges.  To  the  N.,  beyond  the  head-waters  of 
the  Sacramento,  the  Coast  Ranges  topographically  coalesce 
with  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  to  the  S.,  beyond  the 
head-waters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
but  here  the  geological  separation  is  plain,  as  shown  by 
Whitney.  The  general  trend  of  these  ranges  is  ;!0°  W.  of 
N.  The  Coast  Ranges  are  composed  of  more  or  less  closely- 
appres.scd  folds  of  strata  degraded  by  rains  and  rivers  ;  /.  c. 
thev  liave  the  Appalachian  structure,  but  complicated  and 
more  or  less  masked  by  extravasated  matter.  The  sum- 
mits or  axial  planes  are  in  general  tijiped  westward  or 
toward  the  Pacific.  The  Appalachian  type  is  not  known 
to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
upheaval  of  these  mountains  began  in  late  Tertiary  times, 
and  may  be  yet  in  progress. 

Principal  Mountains  of  the  Coast  Panrje  S/jstem. 

Name.  Height.     Authority. 

San  Carlos  Peak 4y77,  Whitney. 

Mount  Hamilton -..  4440, 

Mount  Diablo 3850,  ** 

Mariposa  Peak 3700,  " 

The  Cascade  Mountains  stretch  from  Southern  Oregon 
northward  far  into  British  America.  On  the  E.  they  are 
bounded  by  the  great  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Columbia  River  where 
it  bursts  through  this  zone  of  mountains  plunges  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  a  series  of  great  cascades,  and  from  these 
the  mountains  take  their  name.  They  cannot  be  separated 
topographically,  nor  have  we  yet  sufficient  data  to  separate 
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Aulhoritv. 
Dall. 

Humboldl  (quoted). 
Cuast  Survey, 
Vansaut. 
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them  geologically  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Coast 
Kanges  and  Sierra  Kevada.  but  little  is  known  of  their 
goncral  topography  and  geology,  except  that  the  group  is 
characterized  by  many  lofty  volcanoes  now  extinct.  The 
trend  of  this  zone  of  mountains  is  a  little  W.  of  N. 
PrinciptU  ilouutuins  of  the  Cascnele  Silttem. 

Mount  &t.  Llias 19,.50O, 

Mount  Jettcrsou is'.soo' 

Mount  Uanier 14''W4,' 

Mount  .'Vdains i:j',25s' 

Cliucluilum  Mouutain lljuo] 

Mount  Hood \l;Z'l\ 

Mount  IJaker 10,760, 

Mount  .SI.  Helen's 9,750, 

Skoriu-kan 8,-100,  "  " 

Shalahuin 7,400,  "  " 

Tchopahk  Mountain 7,200,  "  " 

Checolsuni  Mountain 5, TOG,  "  «• 

To  the  N.  of  the  Park  Mountains  and  great  plateaus 
beyond  the  Laramie  Plains  and  the  head-waters  of  the 
Shoshone  Hivcr,  are  many  niuunlains  drained  on  the  .S.  by 
tributaries  of  the  \orth  Platte,  on  the  E.  by  the  iMissouri 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries.  No  accurate  geographic  or  geo- 
logical surveys  have  been  made  of  these  mountains,  and 
they  may  constitute  one  or  more  systems,  but  at  present  it 
is  proposed  to  call  them  jirovisionally  the  (ieyser  .Moun- 
tains. An  outlying  range,  known  as'the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  are  of  the  Uinta  structure,  as  shown  by  Xcwton. 

Too  little  is  known  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  of  British 
America  ami  .-Vlaska  to  warrant  any  description,  though 
Canadian  geographers  and  gcttlogists  are  rapidly  extend- 
ing their  researches  westward  into  the  region. 

In  the  U.  S.  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  together  with  the 
Great  Plains  that  stretch  westward,  constitute  the  great 
arid  region  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  agriculture. 
In  Northern  California  and  \Vcstern  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton the  jirecipitation  of  moisture  from  the  Pacific  currents 
is  very  great,  and  hence  this  region  is  not  embraced  in  the 
arid  district.  The  arid  region  is  nearly  one-half  of  the 
area  embraced  in  the  U.  S.,  excluding  .\laska.  From  ac- 
tual surveys  and  careful  comparative  estimates  it  is  shown 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reiiccm  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  region  by  irrigation  when  every  brook,  creek, 
and  river  is"  utilized.  About  ^J  per  cent,  of  the  region  is 
forest-clad.  These  forests  are  on  the  sides  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  extend  over  the  more  elevated  plateaus. 
This  does  not  include  large  districts  of  country  covered 
with  a  scant  growth  of  dwarf  cedars  and  pines  which  can 
be  used  for  fuel,  but  are  of  no  value  in  mechanical  indus- 
tries. Some  portion  of  this  forest-region  may  eventually 
be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  but  only  such  crops  can 
be  raised  as  may  mature  in  the  short  summers  of  a  sub- 
arctic climate.  Over  the  remaining  lauds  a  large  portion 
is  covered  with  grasses  and  otlier  plants  which  may  be 
utilized  to  some  extent  for  pasturage.  The  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated lies  along  the  streams,  and  is  principally  contined 
to  the  little  valleys  nestling  among  the  mountains.  In 
these  p.atches  grain-fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens will  eventually  be  plantcl.  and  receive  most  careful 
and  elaborate  culture.  The  mountains,  hills,  and  plains 
will  furnish  nutritious  but  scant  pasturage  for  her<is  and 
flocks,  but  altogether  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  re- 
gion are  very  limited,  tiold.  silver,  iron,  copper,  salt,  coa', 
and  many  other  minerals  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  region  will  be  cliieHy  valuable  for  its  great  mines.  At 
the  present  state  of  rapiil  progress  in  mineral  discovery  it 
is  not  safe  to  generalize  on  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  minerals  of  the  rcgicm.  J.  W.  Powkll. 

Rorky  llivcr,  tp.,  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1521. 
Rocky    Riiii,  tp.,   Hancock  co.,  III.,  on   Mississippi 
River.      P.  tljli. 
Rocky  Spring,  tp.,  Jlontgomery  co.,  N.  C.     P.  320. 
Rocky  Springs,  tp.,  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  458. 
Rocky  Station,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Leo  eo.,  Va.     P.  2304. 
Roco'co,  u  style  of  debased  and  extravagant  ornament- 
ation lor  buildings,   interiors,   furniture,   etc..   which  has 
several  times  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Rodcntia.     8eo  Ai-i'Kxnix. 

Rod'cric,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  .''pnin,  as- 
cended the  throne  in   70'.)   in   eonse(|Uencc  i»f  a  revidution 
by   which    King  Witiza  was  overtlirttwn,   and   fell    in   the 
buttle  of  Xeres   dc  la   I'rontera   (.luly,  711)  against  the  j 
Arabs    under    Tarik,    who    then    took    possession    of    the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  Spain.     The  Spanish  nnil  ) 
Arab  historians  ilisagreo  very  murh   both  with   respect  to  ' 
the  events  which   raised  Hoderic  to  the  throne,  his  death,  I 
and   his  character,  and  with   respei-t  to  the  causes   which 
brought  about  the  .Vrab  invasion  :  but  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  an  insurrection  of  the  Uoman  and  Celtic olouioDts  I 


of  the  population  of  Spain  took  place  against  Witiin  fol- 
lowed by  a  rising  of  the  partisans  of  Wiliza  again-t  l;..d- 
erie  and  that  the  Arabs,  after  conquering  .Mauritania, 
would  have  crossed  over  to  Spain,  even  if  they  had  re- 
ceived no  invitation  from  any  dissatisfied  party  there. 

Rodcz',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aveyron.  on  the  Aveyron.  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow 
and  winding  streets,  but  is  surrounded  bv  pleasant  proni- 
cnSdes,  and  its  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  feVtilitv.  Woollen 
fabrics  of  different  descriptions  and  excellent  chee-c  are 
manufactured.     P.  11,856. 

Rodg'crs  (C.  RivMoxD  P.),  b.'sov.  14,  IS19,  in  New 
York;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  5,  l.s.i:i ; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  l.s:!<.i.  a  lieutenant  in  1»44, 
a  commander  in  ISBl,  a  captain  in  iSfiii,  a  commodore  in 
1S70,  a  rear-admiral  in  1X74;  served  in  '-the  luosipiito 
Hcet"  in  its  operations  against  the  Seniinolcs,  and  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Xfcxico  .luring  our  war  with  that  country; 
commanded  the  Wabash  at  the  battle  of  Port  Koval.  ami 
Battery  Sigel  at  the  reductiim  of  Fort  l"ula.-1li.  and  uclc.1 
as  Rear-Admiral  Du  Font's  tieet-captain  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  of  Apr.  7,  1803  ;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  vanls 
and  docks  from  IS71  to  1874,  when  he  became  supt.  of  tbe 
Naval  Academy,  which  position  he  held  till  July  1,  1878; 
complimented  in  official  despatches  throughout  his  whole 
naval  career,  and  thus  spoken  of  by  Kcar-.Adniiral  Hu  Pont 
in  his  report  of  Apr.  15,  1803:  "'On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions  1  had  invalifablc  assistance  from  the  llect-eaptain. 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgcrs,  who  was  with  me  in  the 
pilot-hou.se  directing  the  movements  of  the  sipiadron.  For 
now  over  eighteen  months  in  this  war  this  officer  has  been 
afloat  with  me,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  language  could 
overstate  his  services  to  his  country,  to  this  fleet,  and  to 
myself  as  its  comniandcr-in  chief "  I'niling  the  highest 
sense  of  personal  honor  to  great  administrative  ability,  de- 
termined will,  and  a  character  above  reproach,  no  man  has 
done  more  to  raise  the  monilc  of  the  navy  than  Raymond 
Itodgers:  and  his  gooil  works  in  it  will'  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  long  after  his  body  shall  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  grave.  Foxiiai.l  A.  Paukkii. 

Rodgcrs  (Okoroe  W.l,  b.  Oct.  30.  1S22.  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  .Apr.  .*'0,  ls;{r»; 
became  a  passed  miilshipnian  in  1842,  a  lieutenant  in  1850, 
a  conimaniler  in  1802:  during  the  civil  war  coinmandej 
the  iron-clad  Catskill  in  various  actions  with  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  was  killed  in  battle  Aug.  17,  Isii.l; 
spoken  of  by  Rear-.\dmiral  llu  Pont  as  an  officer  "of  the 
highest  professional  capacity  and  courage,"  and  thus  men- 
tioned by  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  in  his  official  report  of 
Aug.  IS,  1803  :  "  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  deeply 
the  loss  of  Capt.  Rodgcrs.  Brave,  intelligent,  and  devoteil 
to  his  duty  and  to  the  flag  under  which  he  had  jiassed  his 
life,  the  country  will  not,  I  am  sure,  omit  honor  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  not  spared  bis  life  in  her  hour  of 
tri;il."  FoxiiAi.i.  A.  Paiikkk. 

Rodg'crs  (Jonx),  b.  in  Harford  eo.,  M.I.,  in  1771  ;  en- 
tered the  r.  S.  navy  as  a  lieuteiiitnt  Mar.  1>,  171'8:  was 
executive  olhecr  id"  the  frigate  Constellation  when  she  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  L'lnsurgeiite,  Feb.  '.t,  I7i*i»;  was 
thereupon  made  captain  .Mar.  5 ;  succeeded  Cum.  Barron 
in  command  of  the  squadron  operating  against  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  1805  ;  commanded  the  President  when  that  \e>^el 
had  an  encounter  with  the  British  iii.in-of-war  Little  Belt, 
May  10,  1811  :  rendered  various  services  .luring  the  war 
of  1812-15,  especially  in  the  ilefence  of  Baltimore;  woj 
president  of  the  boaril  of  navy  eoininissioners  ISI5-24, 
acting  secretary  of  the  navy  1823,  and  coininaniled  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  1821-27.  after  which  he  » as  again 
on  the  board  of  navy  eoiiiiiiissioners  until  1837.  t>.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  I,  1838. 

Rodgcrs  (.Toils),  b.  /Vug.  8, 1812,  in  Marylaml :  rnternl 
tbe  navy  as  a  midshipnmn  Apr.  18,  1828;  bet-aine  n  pns«etj 
midshipman  in  IS.'M.a  lieutenant  in  IslO.  n  commnnder  in 

1855,  a  captain  in   1802.  a  commodore  in  '*■  "    t 

niiral  in  IsiHt;  served  in  tbe  evergla.les  ■  ! 
tlio  Seminolo  war,  on  the  K.  coast  of  M.  v 
war  with  that  country,  and  as  a  Tulunteer  uide  t..  lU-Ar- 
Admiral  l>u  Pont  at  the  liallle  of  Port  Koyal,  Nov.  7,  1801  ; 
in  1802  commanded  the  lialrna  in  the  »evrrv  battle  at 
Uniry's  Bliifl',  and  in  1803  the  monitor  Weebawkrn  in  llio 
first  Fort  Sumter  fight,  and  in  ihe  »horl  action  «ilh  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  steamer  .Atlanta,  whicli  rT«ulied  in 
the  .Atlanta's  capture  ;  distinguished  for  ealni,  eoid  rourngo 
and  superior  ability,  nnil  reg,irdcd  by  hi*  bruthor-uflicers 
us  one  of  the  foremost  naval  men  of  the  age. 

Ko\iiAi.L  A.  PAHiirii. 

Rndi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  pruyinen  of  F<'i;C">.  ■''■ 
uated  lui  a  rocky  proniontorv  rising  above  the  w»iri*  of 
the  Adriatic.     Tbo  ai^oiniog  ilistrlcl  i*  ver;  fertile,  Ut4 
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the  sea  here  abounds  in  fish.     The  coasting-trade  is  con- 
siderable.    P.  5200. 

Ro'diger  (Emil),  b.  at  Sangerhausen,  Thuringia,  Oct. 
i;»,  1801  ;  studied  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Hallo; 
was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  there  in 
18;Jj,  and  removed  in  ISGO  to  Berlin.  D.June  la.  1S74. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Lockman's  Fabfca  (1830),  a 
Si/riscke  Chrestoma/hic  (1838),  Versuch  iiber  die  himjiirili- 
eafien  Srhriftmnnumentc  (1841),  and  after  Gesenius's  death 
finished  his  ThexaurnH  Lin'fufe  HcbraiaE  a,nd  edited  his  He- 
brew grammar  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  editions  (184J-t)G). 

KotVman,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1604. 

Rodman  (Isaac  Peace),  b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I., 
Aug.  28,  1822;  became  a  merchant  and  a  woollen  manu- 
facturer; was  in  1801  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  a  colonel 
of  militia  ;  resigned  his  seat  to  raise  a  company  of  volun- 
teers ;  participated  as  captain  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island  Vols, 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  as  colonel  of  the  4th  Rhode 
Island  Vols,  in  the  capture  of  lloanoke  Island  ;  was  made 
brigadier-general  for  gtallantry  at  Newberne  Mar.  14,1802, 
taking  the  enemy's  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  was 
in  command  of  <ien.  Parke's  division  at  Fredericksburg. 
nn<l  displayed  high  military  genius  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antictam.  He  was  mortally  woundoii  in  the  latter  battle 
in  the  terrible  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  stone  bridge. 
I>.  near  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  29,  1802. 

Rodman  (Thomas  J.),  b.  in  Indiana  in  1818;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  commissioned  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  July.  1841.  His  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  profession  in  experi- 
menting upon  iron,  gunpowder,  and  cannon,  wliich  produced 
invaluable  results.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  inventing 
the  Ij-inch  and  20-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  and  of  tho 
method  of  hollow  canthirj,  by  which  alone  their  manufac- 
ture became  practicable,  with  their  projectiles,  adopted  for 
our  military  and  naval  service;  also  the  improvements 
made  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  large 
cannon.  The  "  mammoth  powder  "  and  ''  perforated  cake  " 
were  made  by  him,  since  adopted  by  foreign  nations  for 
use  in  their  heavy  rifle  guns.  Author  of  a  valuable  Report 
of  Experiments  on  Mftnh  for  Cannon  and  Ctinnon  Powder 
(iSfU).     D.  at  Rock  Island,  III.,  June  7,  1871. 

Rod'ney,  p. -v.,  Jefferson  eo.,  Miss.     P.  573. 

Rodney  (C.esau),  b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  about  1730;  in- 
herited a  large  landed  property;  was  sherifi"  of  Kent  co. 
1758;  member  of  the  legislature  many  years,  its  Speaker 
1709-74;  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  congress  at  New  York 
1705;  was  chairman  of  the  Delaware  popular  convention 
1774;  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  Mar.,  1775;  was 
soon  afterward  elected  brigadier-general ;  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  served  under  Washington  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign  1776-77  ;  defended  Delaware  from 
British  invasion;  was  made  major-general  of  Delaware 
militia;  was  president  or  executive  officer  (tf  Delaware 
1778-82.  and  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  but  did  not 
again  take  a  seat  in  that  body.     D.  at  Dover  in  1784. 

Rodney  (Cesar  AvIGustfs),  nephew  of  Cassar,  b.  at 
Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1772  ;  graduated  at  tho  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  studied  law  ;  was  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress  1803-07.  attaraey-gencral  of  the  U.  S.  1807-11  ; 
commanded  an  artillsry  company  1813;  went  to  South 
America  1817  as  member  of  a  commission  to  report  upon 
the  insurrection  against  Spain  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1821-22.  U.  S.  Senator  1822-23,  and  in  the  latter  year  ap- 
pointed first  minister  to  the  Argentine  provinces.  D.  at 
Buenos  Ayres  June  10, 1824.  He  was  author,  with  J.  Gra- 
ham, of  Reports  on  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  South  America  (1819). 

Rodney  (Oeohce  Brydj^es),  Barox,  b.  .it  "Walton- 
upon-Thames,  Surrey,  England,  Feb.  19,  1718  ;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  childhood  ;  was  governorof  Newfoundland 
1748,  member  of  Parliament  1752,  rear-admiral  1701.  in 
which  year  he  captured  the  French  West  India  Islands; 
vice-admiral  1762,  baronet  1704,  master  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital 1765,  commander-in-chief  in  Jamaica  1771.  admiral 
and  commander-in-chief  at  Barbadoes  in  Dec,  1779.  when 
he  sailed  from  England  with  a  fleet  of  30  vessels :  defeated 
a  Spanish  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Jan.  16. 1780,  and 
broke  through  the  French  fleet  near  Martinique  Apr.  17, 
1780,  for  which  achievement  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of  £2000.  In  the  war 
against  Holland  (1781)  he  captured  Dutch  Guiana;  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  West  India  squadron;  engaged  the  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse  Apr.  9,  and  "again  Apr.  12,  1782, 
capturing  7  ships  of  the  line  and  2  frigates  ;  thanked  and 
pensioned  by  Parliament,  and  created  Baron  Rodney  of 
Rodney  Stoke,  Somersetshire,  1782.  D.  in  London  May 
23,  1792.     (See  his  Life,  by  Gen.  G.  B.  Mundy,  1830.) 


Rodos'tOy  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  Sea  of 

Marmora.  77  miles  from  Constantinople,  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards,  and  sends  to  the  nic- 
tr()j)olis  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish.  P 
18,000. 

Rodri'guez  (Alfonso),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  in  1526; 
graduated  at  Salamanca  1545  ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  ; 
taught  theology  at  Salamanca  and  in  the  college  of  Mon- 
terey, of  which  he  became  rector;  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  casuist :  wrote  a  work  entitled  Prurtire  of  Christitm  Per- 
feetion^  yi\\\c\\  was  translated  into  many  languages;  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  resided  at  Valladulid  and 
Montilla,  being  the  most  noted  Spanish  master  of  novices. 
D.  in  Seville  Feb.  21,  1G16. 

Roe  (AzKL  Stevens),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1798;  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  ;  became  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  but  failing  in  business  through  lending  his  name  to 
other  persons,  he  retired  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  about  1848, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  successfully  to  literature. 
Author  of  numerous  novels,  among  which  are  Jtmirs  Mount- 
joji  (1850),  To  Love  nnd^o  he  Loved  (1852),  A  Lony  Look 
Ahead  (1855),  and  True  to  the  Last  (1859). 

Roe  (Francis  A.),  b.  Oct.  4.  1828.  in  New  York ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  19.  1841  ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1866,  a  cap- 
tain in  1872  ;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Pensacola  at 
the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  commanded  the  Katahdin  in  numerous 
battles  and  skirmishes  on  the  Mississippi;  commanded  tho 
Sassacus  in  the  action  between  our  squadron  of  wooden 
gunboats  under  Capt.  Melanchthon  Smith  and  the  Con- 
federate iron-plated  ram  Albemarle,  May  5,  1804;  highly 
commended  in  the  official  despatches  for  "coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  skill."  Foxhall  A.  Parkkr. 

Roe  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  at  Low  Layton,  Essex,  England, 
about  1580;  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  was 
knighted  1004;  explored  the  river  Amazonas  in  Brazil 
1609  ;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jelian, 
and  penetrated  to  Delhi  1614—18;  entered  Parliament  for 
Cirencester  1620;  was  ambassador  to  Constantinople  1621- 
28,  to  Poland  and  Sweden,  charged  with  negotiating  a 
peace  between  those  kingdoms,  1629  ;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Oxford  University  1640;  was  ambassador  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  1641.  and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  and  privy  councillor  the  same  year.  He  brought 
from  Constantinople  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  MSS-, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  ami  pro- 
cured the  celebrateil  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the(Jreek  Bible, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  by  his  advice  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  intervened  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in 
Germany.  D.  in  England  Nov.,  1644.  Author  of  ^4  True 
and  Faithful  Relation  of  idiat  hath  fafcli/  happened  in  Con- 
stontinople  (1622),  and  of  a  Journal  of  Voi/ar/es  to  the 
East  Indies^  Turlcey,  Er/i/pt,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  first 
published  posthumously  in  French  160.'i,  and  in  English  in 
the  same  volume  with  Delia  Valle's  Travels  (London, 
1664).  It  was  proposed  in  1730  to  publish  this  work  by 
subscription  under  the  title.  The  Ncijotiations  and  Einbas^ 
sies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roc  from  1620  to  1644}  i"  ^  vols.,  but 
only  1  vol.,  comprising  The  Xetjotiations  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (1740),  ever  appeared.  Roe's  Journal  is  reprinted  in 
the  collections  of  Kerr  (vol.  ix.),  Churchill  (vol.  i.).  and 
Pinkerton  (vol.  viii.). 

Roe'bling  (Joun  A.),  b.  at  Mulhausen,  Prussia,  Juno 
12,  1806;  received  the  degree  of  C.  E.  from  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  School  at  Berlin,  the  subject  of  his  graduating 
thesis  being  suspension  bridges — a  subject  wliich  was  des- 
tined to  gain  for  him  enduring  fame.  In  I8:il  he  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  locating  near  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, his  first  employment  being  on  the  slack- water  improve- 
ment of  the  Beaver  River,  followed  by  similar  engagements 
in  other  localities,  until  called  into  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  make  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  from  ILirrisburg  to  Pittsburg. 
One  of  the  routes  located  by  him  is  that  now  followed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  In  1844,  having  previously  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  he  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  replacing  the  wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  across  Allegheny  River  by  a  suspension  aqueduct, 
which  was  opened  in  May,  1845.  This  aqueduct  consisted 
of  seven  sp.ans,  each  162  feet  in  length,  the  wooden  trunk 
which  held  the  water  being  supported  by  two  continuous 
wire  cables  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  the 
Monongahela  suspension  bridge  next  followed,  and  in 
1848-50  four  suspension  aqueducts  were  completed  on  the 
line  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  In  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Roebling  had  established  his  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.    In  1851  the  great  suspen- 
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Bion  bridge  at  Niagara  River  was  commenced,  and  in  Mar., 
I8Jo,  the  tirst  locuinotivc  crossed,  since  which  no  interrup- 
tion to  travel  has  occurred.  (See  article  IJiiiDtJK :  also 
Ellet.  Charles.)  Tlie  work  of  constructing  a  bridge  over 
Kentucky  River  with  a  span  of  1224  feet  was  commenced 
in  ISol,  but,  owing  to  tlic  failure  of  the  company,  was  not 
completed.  The  elegant  bridge  over  the  Allegiieny  at 
I'ittsburg,  and  tliat  over  tlie  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  were  his 
next  works.  But  his  last  and  grandest  undertaking  was 
the  bridge  across  East  River,  connecting  Brooklyn  and 
New  York.  (.See  East  RivEU  Bridce.)  The  reports,  plans, 
and  specifications  for  this  work  were  all  completed  and 
operations  begun  wlicn,  while  tlirccting  the  work,  ho  was 
severely  injured  in  the  foot:  lockjaw  succeeded  amputa- 
tion, and  he  d.in  Brooklyn  July  22,  1861). —  His  son,  Wash- 
ington A.  RoEBLiNG,  is  the  able  and  worthy  sucl-cs- 
sor  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  progressing  favor- 
ably. C.  C.  Simmons. 

Roe'buck  [Ang.-Sax.  rdk],  a  small  species  of  the  deer 
family  (Corvida;),  representing  the  genus  Vnprcoliii  (('. 
caprxa),  found  in  Europe.  It  is  more  nearly  related  in 
some  respects  to  tile  small  common  deer  {Variacim)  of  the 
U.  S.  than  to  any  other  of  the  European  forms,  agreeing 
with  the  former  in  the  structure  of  the  legs.  It  is  charac- 
teristic, however,  in  the  antlers  being  destitute  of  an  an- 
terior basal  snag,  the  first  branch  arising  considerably 
above  the  burr,  and  the  tail  being  very  rudimentary  or 
wanting  :  the  muffle  is  broad  and  naked  ;  the  color  in  sum- 
mer is  reddish-brown,  and  in  winter  olive;  there  is  a  large 
white  spot  surrounding  the  anus;  the  heigiit  is  about 
two  ami  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  feet  at  or  near  the 
shoulder ;  the  length  about  four  feet.  The  species  is  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  frequents  woods 
and  copses.  It  is  very  agile  in  its  movements.  The  species 
is  represented  in  Central  Asia  and  China  by  a  related  species, 
the  ilaprcahis  pyijarrliii.  TllEOlwUE  (Jll.L. 

Roebuck  (.lonN  Arthur),  b.  at  Madras,  India,  in  Dec, 
18U2;  resided  in  Canada  during  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood lSlo-24;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  l.imdon  l.S:i2  ;  en- 
tered Parliament  the  same  year  as  a  radical  reformer  :  was 
London  .agent  for  the  assembly  of  Ijower  Canada  1835; 
lost  his  seat  1837,  and  again  in  184".  but  was  returned  in 
1841  ;  and  for  Sheffield  in  1849.  continuing  to  represent 
that  borough  until  1868,  and  being  once  more  elected 
there  Feb.,  1874.  .\uthor  of  a  Plan  pir  the  Giivermncnt ',/ 
our  EnijUsh  Coloniei  (1849)  and  of  a  Histnn)  i,f  the  Whiy 
Miiiiniri/  <;/"  ISM  (2  vols.,  1852) ;  was  a  leader  of  the  par- 
liamentary opposition  during  the  Crimean  war  ;  was  chair- 
man of  a  oouimittee  appointed  on  his  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  Aduiinistrative  Reform  Association, 
organized  in  1856.  He  lost  his  seat  at  Sheffield  1868  in  con- 
sequence of  his  denunciation  of  trades  unions,  and  was  noted 
for  the  oratorical  ability  he  frequently  displayed,  more  espe- 
cially in  criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  D.  Nov.  30,  18"y. 
Roemcr  (Oi.e).     See  Romer. 

Roermond',  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Liinhurg.  at  the  influx  of  the  Roer  into  the  .Maas.  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.     P.  'JOOO. 

Rocvillc,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ala.  P.  890. 
Roga'tion  Uays  [Lat.  rogare,  to  "implore"],  the 
Mondav.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Rogation  Week,  the 
week  which  contains  Ascension  Day.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  recital  of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  a 
special  feature  of  these  days,  and  public  processions  are 
held  in  some  countries.  The  second  and  third  Rogation 
Davs  are  /ViiV,  and  not  holy  days  of  obligation.  Tuesday 
is  a  /./i.i'of  the  first,  and  Wednesday  of  the  second  class. 
Rog'cr,  the  name  of  the  first  two  rulers  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  Sicilv.  Roger  I.,  the  twelfth  son  of  Tanered 
of  llaiiteville,  b."in  Normandy  about  lU.tl  ;  joined  in  1058 
his  elder  brother.  Robert  (iuiscard,  who  had  made  largo 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy;  participated  in  the  conquest 
of  Calabria,  and  received  a  part  of  the  country  ;  crossed 
over  to  Sicily  ;  took  .Messina  in  1060,  Palermo  in  1072,  and 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  (he  island  in 
1089,  and  establishing  himself  as  sovereign  under  the  lillc 
of  count  of  Sicilv.  His  other  great  exploit  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Greek  Chun  h  in  Sicily  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman,  for  which  the  pope,  Urban  11..  rewarded  liim 
bv  making  him  ai)ostolie  legate,  with  permission  to  ap- 
point bishops,  etc  D.  at  Mihlo,  Calabria,  in  1101.— Dur 
ing  the  minoritv  of  his  son,  R.«iER  IL,  I),  about  loo.i 
widow  Adelaide  of  .Montferral.  carried  on  the  government. 
In  1127.  on  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line,  Roger  M.  be- 
came duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1130  received 
the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  >«■>"<»"  ']>' 
his  brother  in-law,  Anaelctus,  whom  bo  eaublishcd  in 
Vol..  111.-106 
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Rome  as  antipope  and  sustained  against  Innocent  II. 
The  latter  exeouimunicated  him,  collected  an  army,  and 
advanced  into  his  territory  in  1139,  but  was  defeated  and 
captured,  and  only  restored  to  liberty  on  condition  of  re- 
moving the  excommunication.  Subsequently,  Roger  IL 
made  war  successfully  on  the  Greek  emperor,  and  on  the 
Saracens  in  Africa.  His  internal  administration  was  also 
successful.  Commerce  and  industry,  poetry,  art,  and  sci- 
ence, flourished,  and  Sicily  was  one  of  the  richest  and  hap- 
piest states  of  Europe.     D.  Feb.  26,  1164. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  an  early  Latin  chronicler  of 
English  history,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that 
he  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  .\lban's,  where  he  d. 
May  6,  1237.  Author  of  f'turm  JfiMtoritirum,  which  wos 
recast  under  the  same  title  by  .Matthew  Paria. 
Rog'ers,  tp..  Ford  co..  111.  P.  593. 
Rogers,  tp.,  Prcsque  Isle  co.,  Mich.  P.  355. 
Rogers  (Fairmani,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Xor.  15, 
1833  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1853  ; 
was  lecturer  on  mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  1854-65,  and  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1855-70;  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  cavalry  and  aj*  an  officer  of  engineers  1861 ; 
comjdeted  for  the  U.S.  Coast  .Survey  in  1862  the  survey  of 
the  portion  of  Potomac  River  northward  from  Blakiston 
Island,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  1863.  He  resigned  his  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  a  trustee 
of  that  institution  in  1870. 

Rogers  (Henry),  b.  in  England  about  1810;  educated 
at  Higlibury  College;  was  for  some  years  jiastor  of  an  In- 
depenileut  church  ;  was  chosen  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  University  College,  London. 
1839;  was  afterward  professor  of  iihilosophy  in  Spring 
Hill  Independent  College.  Birmingtiam,  and  became  in 
1858  president  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  at 
Mancliester.  .Author  of  Life  ttud  Character  of  John  limrc 
(1836),  General  Introdiicliun  la  a  I'onrte  of  Leetiiret  on 
Knrjlinh  Grammar  and  Campij»itinn  (1838),  The  Eel!p*e  of 
Faith,  or  a  I'iiiil  to  a  llellijiont  Skeptic  (1853),  Vindicalinii 
vf  Uithnp  Colenm  ( 18631,  /fcrt«oii  (iii</  faith  (18601.  and 
two  series  of  Efaiji.  reprinted  from  the  Kdiiihnnih  llerirtr- 
and  from  Goad  lf«r(/».  besides  other  works.  D.Aug.  20. 1877. 
Rogers  (Henrv  Darwin).  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.  E.,  brother 
of  .1.  H.  Rogers,  b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  1809;  became 
professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dickinson  College,  t'ar 
lisle.  1830;  many  years  professor  of  geology  in  the  Uni 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  was  employed  on  the  geologiciil 
survey  of  New  .Jersey,  of  which  he  published  a  report  and 
geological  map  1836i  and  the  final  report  1840;  was  oc 
cupicd  from  1836  to  1855  as  director  of  the  geological  sur 
vcy  of  Pennsylvania,  making  five  annual  reports  (1836, 
1838.  1839.  1840.  1841).  and  issued  his  final  report  under 
the  title  The  Geatoffn  of  Prnnit^traHia,  a  fiovernment  .S'iirrr_»,. 
with  <l  General  Vieir  of  the  Geoliajy  of  ike  U.  S..  Aiiny*  .mi 
the  Coal  Formation  and  if  Fottih,  and  a  Deneriplion  "/(*• 
CaalFieldt  ot'  Xorlh  America  and  Ureal  flritain,  leith  lerrn 
hanie  Mopi  and  nameron»  lllnnlratinHt  on  <\>pper  and  ..„ 
ir.,«(/  (3  vols.  4lo,  with  portfolio  of  maps,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  18;>9t.  This  magnificent  work,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  its  class,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  the  maps  and  illu>lrations  being 
execulcil  by  the  eminent  geographer  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
with  whose  assistance  ho  also  published  an  Altai  of  the 
V.  S.  (1857;  new  cd.  1861).  In  INJS,  Prof.  Rogers,  after 
residing  some  vears  at  Boston.  Mass..  was  appoinle.1  regiui 
professor  of  natural  liislory  in  the  Uni>ersily  of  (itasgow, 
and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Ihc  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  prepared  other  American  mops  for  the  otln.-e»  of  the 
.Messrs.  Johnstcm.  published  many  papers  in  the  Traniac 
(ton.  of  learned  socielies.  and  was  one  of  the  clilors  of 
the  Edinburgh  .XetcJ'hiloKphicatJonrHal.  U.  at  Glasgow 
May  29.  1866. 

Rogers  (JtvKS  TlLrrnil,  M.  P..  b.  at  Philadelphia. 
Pa  Feb  •"•  isii:;- educated  in  medicine  at  the  I  ni>cr»ilT 
of  Marviami;  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  nicdir.l  cd 
leges  at  Ballimore  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  hronklin  .M.I.  .1 
School  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  I  niver.ily  of  P.„i,  > . 
vnnia  •  was  cheiiiical  and  geol.igical  a«-iHant  in  the  .ui . .  >  ■ 
of  Virginia  and  IVnn«>lvania;  cnlrilmled  many  pai.ct. 
to  medical  and  s.ieniific  i.enodical,.  and  i  »ilh  In.  brother. 
R.  E.  Rogers  i.  edilc.1  Dr.  K.  Turner  »  tUmtnU  of  LAmifirv. 
I  d!  at  Philailclphia  Juno  li.  IS5'.'. 

RogorslJoHNl.b.  at  Derilcnd.a  puburbof  Hirmingbmo. 
Fnglanl.  »Ih"H  li**-":  graduald  at  Prlnbr..ke  Hall,  l  ..o. 
I  bridge.  l.V.'.i;  was  re.-tor  of  the  church  of  the  H..l>  Inmn. 
I  London  l..32-;U;  subsciumtly  f.ir  »c»rrml  yp«r»  chaplain 
I  to  Iho  .Merehanl  Adventurers  at  Antwerp  and  p«»tor  of  « 
I  Dutch   congr«g»liun   »l   WUteoborg,  8axony;    embrmce^l 
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Protestant  opinions;  became  intimate  with  Tyndal  and 
Coverdale:  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  the  former's  manu- 
scripts, a  revised  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  based  on 
Coverdale's  translation,  with  elaborate  marginal  notes  and 
an  index,  which  he  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
"Thomas  Matthew,"  probably  at  Hamburg  or  Lubeck 
(folio,  1537) :  translated  Melanchthon's  Wni/in;/  mid  Con-  1 
altlerinrj  nf  the  Interim  (1548)  ;  returned  to  England  154S  : 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  May  111,  15.MI; 
w.as  made  "by  Bishop  Ridley  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  St. 
Pancras,  and  rector  of  Chigwell  Aug.  24,  1551 ;  was  soon 
after  appointed  divinity  reader;  preached  a  sermon  at  St, 
Paul's  Cross  on  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of  Queen  Mary 
into  London  (Aug,  .3,  I55:i),  in  which  he  denounced  Ro- 
manism and  e.\horteil  the  people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  under  Edward  VI. ;  was  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  where  he  made  an  able  defence;  was  ordered  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  Aug.  IS,  1553;  was 
removed  to  Newgate  prison  about  Feb.,  1554,  tried  for 
heresy  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  condemned 
to  death  Jan,,  1555,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Smithtield, 
the  first  of  the  "  Marian  martyrs."  Feb.  4, 1 555.  Through- 
out his  protracted  imprisonment,  at  his  several  examina- 
tions, on  his  trial,  and  at  the  stake  he  comported  himself 
with  admirable  serenity.  His  wife,  probably  a  Dutch 
woman,  with  her  "ten  small  children  and  one  at  the 
breast,"  met  him  on  the  way  to  Smithfleld — a  fact  which 
has  been  impressed  on  the  memory  of  millions  by  the  rude 
illu5tr.ations  in  Foxe's  Honl.-  „/  Mrrrt,/rs  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land editions  of  the  ]\'eitminslcr  Cnteckitm.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  one  or  more  of  his  great-grandchildren 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  this  being 
especially  alleged  of  Rev,  Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  through  whom  his  American  descendants  were  be- 
lieved to  be  numerous  ;  but  the  careful  researches  of  Col. 
Joseph  L.  Chester,  in  his  biography  of  Rogers  (London, 
1S61),  have  shown  this  statement  to  be  incorrect. — D.\xiel 
Rogers,  eldest  son  of  the  martyr  (b.  at  Wittenberg  about 
1538;  d.  1591),  became  a  learned  scholar  and  an  elegant 
Latin  poet,  known  in  Hermany  as  Albimontanus.  He  as- 
sisted Camden  in  preparing  his  Britmmin. 

PoRTRR  C.  Bliss. 
Rogers  (John),  b.  in  England  about  15fi5;  became  a 
Puritan  :  was  vicar  of  Ilemmingham  1592,  minister  of 
Haverhill  1603,  and  afterward  minister  of  Dedham,  Eng- 
land, where  he  d.  1630.  Author  of  Sij-tij  Mcmnriiih  of  a 
Uodiy  Life,  A  Trenlite  of  Love,  The  Doctrine  of  Faith,  and 
A  Godly  and  Frnilfnl  Exi'oaition  upon  aU  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (folio,  1650) — works  which  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  English  non-conformists.  He  has  been 
erroneously  called  a  grandson  of  the  Marian  martyr. — His 
son  N.iTHANiKL,  b.  .at  Haverhill,  England,  in  1598;  edu- 
cated at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge;  preached  at  Book- 
ing', Essex,  and  at  Assington,  SuffjlU  ;  was  driven  by  per- 
secution to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  16,  1636; 
was  a  member  of  the  synod  of  1637,  and  was  settled  Feb. 
20,  1639,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Norton  over  the  church  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  July  3,  1655.  Author  of  a 
Letter  diseoverinff  the  Cnnse  nf  God's  Wroth  oijainst  the 
Nation  (London,  1644),  and  left  in  MS.  a  Latin  Vindica- 
tion of  Congregational  Church  Government.  Hubbard,  the 
historian,  married  his  daughter. 

Rogers  (John),  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Coggeshall, 
England,  ,Ian.,  1631  ;  came  in  childhood  to  Massachusetts; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1649;  studied  divinity,  and  aided 
his  father  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  Ipswich ;  afterward 
became  a  physician,  and  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  Apr.  10,  1682,  to  his  death,  July  2,  1684. 

Rogers  (John),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1S29;  left 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  two  years  a  commercial 
clerk  .at  Boston  ;  then  made  a  trip  to  Spain  ;  commenced 
the  study  of  civil  engineering  at  Boston,  but  having  strained 
his  eyes,  went  into  a  machine-shop  at  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
1848.  as  an  apprentice;  worked  up  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  business,  including  the  drafting-room, 
and  was  ultimately  put  in  charge  of  a  railroad  repair-shop 
at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1856.  Having  iimused  himself  at  spare 
intervals  with  modelling  in  clay,  he  acquired  a  thirst  for 
art,  which  led  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1857, 
spending  some  time  at  Paris  and  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
he  became  draftsman  in  a  surveyor's  office  at  Chicago,  and 
soon  afterward,  learning  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  easting 
intricate  figures,  he  modelled  the  groups  of  the  Checl.'er- 
Player  and  the  Siavc  Auction,  with  which,  in  Dec,  1859, 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  they  attracted  notice.  Learn- 
ing the  art  of  casting  from  an  Italian,  he  produced  in  1861 
his  Picket  Guard,  followeii  by  a  succession  of  groups  of 
w.ar-subjeots,  which  soon  gained  popular  favor,  critical  ap- 
proval, and  ultimately  brought  him  decided  success  in  his 


new  industry.     Among  them  were — Takinij  the  Oath,  One 

More  Shot.  The  Wounded  Scout,  Union  Refuijees  (18G4), 
The  Camp-  Fire,  The  Home  Guard,  The  Returned  Volunteer, 
The  Couutn/  Post-office,  and  The  Town  Pump.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  a  studio  in  New  York  City,  and  has  recently  devoted 
himself  to  larger  statuary  for  gardens  and  lawns,  executed 
in  artificial  stone.  Among  his  later  works  are  The  Fugi- 
tive's Stoni  (1869).  The  Favorite  ,'^cholar  (1872).  and  a 
series  illustrative  of  Irving's  Legends  of  Slccpij  Hollow  and 
Rip   Van    Winlde  (18GS-71). 

Rogers  (Nathaniei,  PEABOnv),  b.  at  Plymouth.  N.  II., 
June  3,  1794;  gr.aduated  at  Dartmouth  College  ISlfi;  be- 
came a  lawyer,  but  abamlonoil  the  profession  in  1838  to 
establish  at  Concord,  N.  H..  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  one 
of  the  pioneer  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  U.  S.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune  over  the  signature  ■•  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  D.  at  Concord  Oct.  16,  1846. 
A  volume  of  his  fugitive  pieces  appeared  at  Concord.  1847, 
with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont.  (See  also  Bart- 
lett's  Modern  Agitators,  and  an  article  by  M.  J.  Motte  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  xliv.) 

Rogers  (Randolph),  b.  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  about 
1825;  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  mercantile  ]iursuits ; 
became  a  sculptor  at  Rome  ;  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
few  years  with  the  statues  of  Nijdiu,  A  Boy  and  pug,  and 
others,  which  procured  him  a  deserved  reputation ;  de- 
signed and  modelled  the  bronze  doors  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Columbus,  for  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Cap- 
itol extension  at  Washington  (1858);  was  sever.al  years 
engaged  in  finishing  the  designs  for  the  Washington  mon- 
uinenl  at  Richmond,  Va..  including  statues  of  Mason,  Nel- 
son, and  tho  two  Marshalls;  executed  a  notable  statue  of 
John  Adams,  now  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery;  The  Angel 
of  the  Rcsnrrectinn,  for  Col.  Colt's  monument  at  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  a  colossal  memorial  monument,  50  feet  high,  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  erected  at  Providence  1871,  and 
one  still  larger  for  Michigan,  erected  at  Detroit  1873,  sur- 
mounted respectively  by  statues  representing  America  and 
Michigan.  He  executed  the  coloss^bronzc  statue  of  Lin- 
coln unveiled  .at  Philadelphia  1871  nias  made  many  good 
busts  and  attr.active  ideal  figures,  among  which  tho,=e  of 
Isitac  and  Ituth  merit  especial  notice.  He  now  (1876)  re- 
sides at  Rome. 

Rogers  (Richard). b.  in  England  about  1550;  became 
a  Puritan  minister  1575,  and  preached  at  different  towns 
of  the  eastern  counties  forty-three  years,  frequently  under- 
going molestation  from  the  authorities,  but  acquiring  by 
his  pastoral  labors  and  his  theological  writings  a  very 
prominent  position  among  the  dissenting  divines  of  Eng- 
land. His  Seren  Treatises  (  London,  folio,  1605;  also  1610. 
1616,  1627,  and  1630)  constituted  a  kind  of  theological 
manual  much  used  by  the  "  Brownists,"  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  Wilson.  Hooker,  and  the  early  divines  of  New 
England.  D.  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  Apr.  21,  16IS.  Cal- 
amy  and  other  writers  stated  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Marian  martyr,  but  this  assertion  is  disproved  by  J.  L. 
Chester's  John  Rogers  (1861). 

Rogers  (Robert),  b.  at  Dunbarton.  N.  II..  about  1730; 
commanded  during  the  "  ohl  Frencll  war  "( 1755-63)  tlie 
celebrated  corps  of  frontiersmen  known  as  "  Rogers' 
Rangers,"  distinguishing  himself  in  the  campaigns  on 
Lake  George,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  Detroit  against  Pontiac  :  published  A  Concise  Account 
of  North  America  (London,  1765),  Journals  of  Major  Rob- 
ert Rogers  (1765),  and  Ponteach,  or  the  Savages  of  America 
(1766),  a  tragedy  now  extremely  rare ;  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Michilimackinac  ;  w.as  soon  accused  of  plotting  to 
deliver  that  post  to  the  French  :  was  sent  in  irons  to  Mon- 
treal and  tried  by  court-martial  ;  went  to  England  1769; 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  imprisoned  for  debt ; 
went  to  North  Africa,  where  he  "  fought  two  battles  in 
Algiers  under  the  dey  ;"  was  in  Philadelphia  1775,  and 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Congress;  was  paroled,  but  again 
arrested  by  'Washington  Jan.,  1776;  was  sent  to  New 
Hampshire",  where  he  took  sides  for  the  Crown,  and  raised 
a  company  of  lovalists  known  as  "  The  Queen's  Rangers," 
of  which  he  became  colonel.  He  went  to  Englaiid  about 
1777,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  His  Diary 
nfthe  Siege  of  Detroit  was  first  published  by  F.  B.  Hough 
(Albany, '1860). 

Rogers  (Robert  Empie),  M.  D.,  brother  of  W.  B.  and 
H.  D.  Rogers,  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  in  1814;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania :  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia  1844-52;  aided 
his  brother,  J.  B.  Rogers,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  Tur- 
ner's Chemistni,  and  on  his  death  became  his  successor  as 
professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
edited  the  American  reprint  of  C.  <J.  Lehmann's  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  (1855),  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  taken  part  with  his  brothers  in  the  gco- 
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logical  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  been 
for  many  years  Jean  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Tennpylvania. 

Rogers  (Samuel),  b.  at  Xewington  Green,  near  Lon- 
don, .luly  30,  1763,  son  of  a  London  banlier,  whose  count- 
ing-house ho  entered  in  boyhood  :  publi.-^hed  some  poetical 
trifles  in  the  ilvnttemann  yfa<itiziiif  about  17S0,  and  issued 
a  small  volume  of  verse  17S6,  but  attracted  no  attention 
until  the  ai)pearance  of  his  best  poem,  Tht^.  Ptenaurtg  of 
j\[eiiiurif,  in  1792.  Succeeding  to  his  father's  large  estate 
17U3,  he  soon  retired  from  active  business,  remaining, 
however,  a  partner:  published  another  volume  of  verse 
1798,  and  in  1,S03  establishcfi  himself  in  the  house  Xo.  22 
St.  .lames's  l*lace,  which  he  ma  le  for  half  a  century  a  kind 
of  head-quarters  of  London  literary  society.  Though  not 
in  any  high  sense  a  poet,  ho  was  the  intimate  (and  often 
the  useful)  friend  of  nearly  all  the  great  names  of  English 
literature,  and  his  wealth,  liberality,  and  social  qualities 
gave  his  productions  a  vogue  to  which  they  intrinsically 
had  no  claim.  He  formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  pic- 
tures, books,  and  vases,  and  issued  editions  of  his  own 
works  which  are  much  prized  for  their  artistic  illustrations. 
Amongthem  were  77ie  Vo^atje  of  Cotnmltui  (|S|2),  Jarifuc- 
line  (1813),  Hmnrm  Life  (1819),  and  Ilnhj  (1822).  D.  at 
London  Dec.  18,  1855.  (See  his  Table-Talk  (18j6),  by 
Kev.  A.  Dycc.  and  Recolleclioua  of  Jiogera  (1859),  by  his 
nephew,  William  Sharpe.) 

Rosers  (William  BAnros),  brother  of  II.  D.  Rogers, 
b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  1S05  ;  gave  scientific  lectures  at 
the  Maryland  Institute  1S27  ;  succeeded  his  father.  Dr.  P. 
K.  Rogers,  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry at  William  and  Mary  Ccdlege.  Va.,  1829;  filled  a 
similar  )iost  in  the  llniversity  of  Virginia  1835-53  ;  organ- 
ized the  Virginia  geological  survey  IS33,  and  conducted  it 
until  its  discontinuance  in  1842;  removed  to  Iloston,  Mass., 
1853;  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute  on  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  arts  ;  aided  in  founding  the  .\Iassa- 
ehusctts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  w.as  its  first  presi- 
dent 18fi2-()S,  and  was  president  of  the  .\mcrican  .-Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  187.i-7li.  Author  of 
.Streni)th  of  Maten'tth  (1838),  Elements  of  ^fechanical  Phi- 
loaophy  (1852),  and  of  many  scientific  papers. 

Rogers  (WoonEsl,  b.  in  England  about  IfiRO;  served 
many  years  in  the  English  navy  ;  was  entrusted  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  with  the  command  of  an  armed  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea  in  two  vessels  1708;  took 
bampier  with  him  as  pilot:  arrive!  in  Feb.,  1709,  at  the 
island  of  .Tuan  Fernandez,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  he 
found  and  carried  away  .Alexander  Selkirk,  the  prototype 
of  Defoe's  llohinaon  Cniane  ;  skirted  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments as  far  N.  as  the  coast  of  California;  crossed  the 
Pacific  ;  returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Oct.,  1711,  and  was  afterward  euiployed  against  the 
pirates  of  the  West  Indies.     D.  in  England  in  1732. 

Roigcrs  City,  p. -v.,  Rogers  tp.,  c:ip.  of  Presque  Isle 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Rog'ersvillc,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.  P. 
435;  of  tp.  1501. 

Rogcrsville,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Hawkins  eo.,  Tenn..  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Holston  River,  and  on  EastTennes-   | 
see  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.  (Rogersvillo  branch),  has 
1  newspaper  and  tine  quarries  of  variegated  marble.   P.  057. 

Roset'  (Pltku  Mark).  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  nephew  of  Sir  ' 
Samuel  llomillv,  b.  in  London.  England.  .Ian.  is,  1779; 
graduated  in  mcilicine  at  Edinburgh  1798;  travelled  on  ] 
the  Continent ;  practised  several  years  at  .Manchester,  where 
he  became  physician  to  the  infirmary  1804;  became  pri- 
vate physician  to  Lord  Lansilowne  the  same  year;  settled 
in  London  1808;  exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Northern  Dispensary,  of  whii-h  he  was  long  the  physi- 
cian ;  was  an  esteemed  lecturer  in  several  scientific  insti- 
tutions; was  the  first  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  Roval  Institution  ;  for  twenty  years  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1827-47  :  became  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  London  I'niversitv  1826  ;  was  president  of  the  Mclicnl 
and  Chirurgieal  Societv  1829-30,  and  became  examiner  in 
)ihysiology  to  London"  University  1839.  I),  at  Malvern 
Sept.  12,  1 809.  .Vuthor  of  Animnl  and  Vri/rlaMe  /'*v"'- 
0/071/  (Bridgowater  Treatises,  No.  v..  1834),  l'h;fiolo;i;i 
oik/' W;i<iio%y  (1838).  A  The.nuruil  of  Enijlilh  WuriU  and 
J'hraten  (I Sol  1.  and  other  works. 

Rolmn'-Cu^men^c',  «le  (Loiis  Rkn-b  Eniii'Ann). 
PuiNiK,  Caiiiusal.  b.  Sept.  25.  1734  ;  was  educated  for  the 
Cliureh.  an.l  sent  in  1772  to  Vienna  ns  ambassador,  but 
recalled  in  1774  on  the  demand  of  Mario  Theresa  on  ac- 
count of  the  scandalous  life  he  led:  was  mn.le  grand 
almoner  to  Louis  XV.  and  bishop  of  Strasbourg  in  I,..'. 
and  finally  cardinal.  One  of  the  principal  ligures  in  the 
necklace  "intrigue  (sco  Lajiottk),  bo  was  orrostod  in  1<SS 


and  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Parliament, 
which,  however,  considered  him  a  dupe  rather  than  a 
criminal,  and  acquitted  hiin.  He  returned  to  bis  <lioecsc, 
and  seems  from  this  moment  to  have  conducted  his  life 
on  a  more  serious  plan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  .'^talcs 
General  in  1789;  refused  in  1791  to  carry  out  the  new  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  in  his  diocese;  retired  to  that  part 
of  his  bishopric  which  was  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhine  and  belongecl  to  the  Empire;  resigned  his  bish- 
opric in  18UI.     D.  at  Ettenheim  Feb.  17,  18U3. 

Rohilcund',  territory  of  British  India,  bounded  E. 
by  Oude.  W.  by  the  Ganges,  comprises  an  area  of  ll..')00 
sq.  m.,  with  5,435.550  inhabitants,  and  forms  nn  independ- 
ent administrative  division.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  tribe,  which  settled  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

RoliU's  (tiKniiAnn),  b.  at  Vegcsaek,  near  Bremen,  Apr. 
14,  1831;  studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg.  Wilrrburg.  and 
Giittingcn  ;  served  in  the  foreign  legion  of  the  French  army 
in  .\lgeria:  went  in  1801  to  Morocco,  which  be  explored  in 
several  directions;  joined  in  1807  the  English  expedition 
against  Abyssinia,  and  made  in  1873  an  expe'lition  into 
the  Libyan  desert  with  the  support  of  the  khedive  of 
Egypt.  The  results  of  his  travels  he  has  communicated 
in  ills  Ueiac  (lurch  Morokkn  (1809),  In  Aheitliiirn  (1809), 
Von  Tripotiti  iiach  Alexandria  (1871),  Aufenthah  in  Ma* 
roH-o  (1873),  Qner  durch  Afrika  (1874),  Drei  Monale  im 
Ubifnehen  Wiiite  (1875).  ll\s  Adrenlitren  in  Morocco  were 
edited  by  Winwood  Reade  (London,  1874). 

Rohtllk,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Agra.  42  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi,  has  13.237  inhabitants. 

Rokitan.s'ky  (Karl),  b.  at  Kiiniggriitz.  Bnhemia, 
Feb.  19.  1804:  stuclied  medicine  at  Prague  and  Vienna; 
was  appointed  prof,  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Vienna  in  1834,  and  retired  in  1874.  His  Hand- 
hnch  der  pallinhyitrhen  Aiialnmie  (1842-40;  2d  revised  ed. 
1851-01)  was  translated  into  English  at  the  expense  of  the 
.Sydenham  Association,  and  is  considered  the  foun<lalion  of 
the  science  of  pathological  anatomy.     D.  July  23,  1878. 

Ro'land,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  mediajvnl  chivalry,  but  whether  he  is  an  entirely 
fictitious  pers(tnage.  or  whether  he  was  one  of  Charle- 
magne's paladins  and  fell  at  Honcesvallcs  in  778.  is  diul.t- 
ful.  His  life  and  exploits  form  the  subieet-matlcr  oftnu- 
incrous  ballads,  epics,  romances  in  prose,  rhymed  and 
unrhymed  chronicles  in  French,  Spanish,  English,  Italian, 
German,  and  Danish. 

Roland'  de  In  PIntifere'  (Jean  Marir).  b.  at  Ville- 
france,  department  of  Rhone.  France.  Feb.  18,  1731;  wm 
destined  and  educated  for  the  Church,  but  fell  a  decided 
aversion  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  left  his  father's  house 
when  about  nineteen  years  old  :  traversed  France  on  foot, 
and  found  employment  at  Kouen  with  a  relative  of  his 
who  was  inspector  of  manufactures.  He  now  began  to 
stuilv  the  exact  sciences;  travelled  in  .'Switzerland.  Italy, 
and  England;  became  an  author  on  subjeits  relating  to 
manufactures  and  the  useful  arts  (see  Ltllertfrom  SiciUer- 
land  (0  vols.,  1782),  Dicliounnirc  del  Mnniifartarrt  el  dcM 
AriJi  (3  vols.,  1785)),  and  was  inspeetorgeneral  of  Lyons 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  17sU  he  married 
.Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon  (b.  at  Paris  .Mar.  17,  I75t).  She 
had  received  a  careful  education,  became  the  partner  of  all 
her  husband's  studies  and  plans,  and  spreod  over  his  life 
a  lustre  of  heroism  which  even  the  most  nnfavonible  criti- 
cism has  not  succeeded  in  fully  destroying.  In  1791  he 
removed  to  Paris,  having  been  cUvted  a  member  of  the 
Xalional  Assembly,  and  the  saloon  of  Mo.lumo  Roland 
soon  became  one 'of  the  principol  centres  of  the  fcrmrn- 
tation  of  the  capital.  On  Mar.  23,  I79'2,  Itnlan.l  l)eoamo 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Humouriei.  but 
otfended  the  king  bv  his  straightforwardness  and  disregard 
of  the  usual  forms  of  etiquette,  and  was  dismi-sed  in  June. 
After  the  fall  of  the  throne  (Aug.  HU  he  re  enter.il  the 
iuinistrv.  whose  business  proper  he   ■  '  ■-.■■■ 

inirabic  insight  and  promptness,  but 
with  the  Girondist,  made  him  obn..v 

anil  on  May  31.  1793.  he  was  arre-trd  .i.d  c..«Ui,».l  ii,  l.i. 
own   house"      Meanwhile,    the  somewhat  fanlastk-«l   ideas 
and  undertakings  ..f  Madame  lldand  -which  with  many 
another  w.uu.in  would   have  been  considrre,l  ..   rrMi.l.n,: 
from  a  duUL-crous  lack  of  discretion,  but  which  a.sume  I  a 
much  graver  asi.tvt  from  the  po.itive  vigor  and  ciicrgT  .1 
I   her  eharn.tcr-bad  c^u-ed  h-r  I.,  b^  .rr«i«n.-l  bef,.ir  llo- 
1  Convention.      >l" 
I  herself  so  brilliani 
arre't  and  escape  .  : 

taining   treasonous    eorr  willi   I'l--   <■■>• '-• 

was  arre-ted.  refused  a  b.  '   the  <  oniruliMn,  an. 

I  guillotined  Nov.  9, 1793.     tt  l.cn  iloland.  who  had  escaped 
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to  Rouen,  heard  of  her  execution,  he  stabbed  himself,  Nov. 
15.  17^3.  Duringher  imprisonment  she  wrote  her  jl/e'moi')-c», 
which,  together  with  her  Lettrcs,  were  edited  by,Dauban 
in  1864  and  isfi":  he  also  wrote  an  interesting  Etude  sur 
Mndame  Roland  et  son   Tempn  (1864). 

Rolette',  new  county  of  N.  E.  Dakota,  adjoining  Brit- 
ish America,  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  prairies  and  has 
several  lakes.     Area,  about  1S50  sq.  m. 

Ilolfe,  p.-v.  and  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  la.,  on  Dcs 
Moines  River,  has  1  newspaper,  and  is  a  new  and  thriving 
settlement. 

Rolfe  (RoBEHT  Monsey).     See  Cranworth. 

Rol'la,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  Phelps  co..  Mo.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.,  113  miles  from  St.  Louis,  has  5  churches, 
good  schools,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  2  wagon-fac- 
tories, 3  hotels,  and  2  flouring-niills.  P.  of  v.  1354;  tp. 
4184.  Ulrich  Z.  Liddy,  Ed.  "Express." 

Rol'land,  tp.,  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     P.  210. 

Rolles'ton  (Georce),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Maltby, 
Yorkshire.  England.  July  30.  1829  ;  educated  at  Gains- 
borough Grammar  School,  Sheffield  Collegiate  School,  and 
Pembroke  College.*  Oxford,  where  ho  was  chosen  fellow 
IS51;  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London  ;  was  assistant  physician  to  the  British  Civil  Hos- 
pital at  Smyrna  during  the  Crimean  war  1855-56.  and  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  London,  1S57  ;  became  physician 
to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Lee's  reader  in  anatomy  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1857;  Linnjean  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  in  Oxford  University  1860.  and  fel- 
low of  Merton  College  1S62.  Prof.  Rolleston  is  author, 
among  other  works,  of  a  profound  treatise  on  the  Forms 
of  Antinnl  Lit'*:  (1S70),  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  ablest 
modern  investigators  of  comparative  physiology. 

Rol'liu,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1515. 

RoHin'  (Charles),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  30.  1661  :  studied 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  did  not  take  orders;  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  College  de  France  in  1694:  dis- 
missed in  1712  because  he  was  believed  to  hold  Jansenist 
opinions,  but  reinstated  in  1720.  D,  Sept.  14,  1741.  His 
IliHtoirc  ancienne  (13  vols.,  1730-38)  and  Jlistoire  mmnine 
(9  vols..  1738  seq.),  continued  by  Crevier  and  Lebeau,  were 
intended  as  handbooks  for  young  readers,  and  became  very 
popular  both  in  France  and  England. 

HoHin  (Ledru).     See  Ledru-Rollin. 

Routing  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Pope  co.,  Minn.    P.  211, 

Roiring-illill.  The  rolling-mill  has,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  mechanical  combination,  enlarged  the 
uses  and  cheapened  the  production  of  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  All  the  iron  bars  of  commerce,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  steel  bars,  are  rolled.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  machines  and  structures  for  which  these 
materials  are  suitable — of  ships,  roofs,  boilers,  bridges, 
railways  and  their  rolling  stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
general  engineering — are  so  designed  that  they  can  be 
rolled  or  compounded  of  rolled  forms,  for  this  method  of 
manufacture  is  essential  to  their  uniformity  and  cheapness, 
and  this  condition  does  not  seriously  embarrass  designers, 
because  the  great  majority  of  desirable  forms  can  be  rolled. 
If  the  direct  products  of  the  rolling-mill,  the  leading  types 
of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  of  unsuitable  figure  or 
size,  endless  modifications  may  be  produced  by  compound- 
ing them.     It  is  only  necessary  in  any  rolled  bar  that  the 

Fig.  1. 

Direct  Forma, 


^LX+^ 


Convptmyxd  Forma. 


r^^C-^,..^"^^ 


cross-section  shall  be  uniform  throughout  its  length,  that 
none  of  the  grooves  used  in  the  rolling  shall  be  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  that  all  of  them  shall  open 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  roll.  The  chair-bar  >'. 
and  the  form  X  (Fig.  1)  could  not  be  rolled  directly  ;  the 
flanges  must  be  folded  down  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
In  fact,  bars  of  varying  width  and  cross-section  can  be 
rolled  ;  and  this  practice  is  likely  to  be  largely  extended. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  roll- 
ing-mill machinery,  and  to  observe  how  one  improvement 
led  to  another,  and  how  new  requirements  and  their  asso- 
ciated difficulties  were  met.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
glance  here  only  at  the  general  character  of  these  improve- 
ments, to  consider  the  more  important  of  them  in  detail, 
to  refer  brietly  to  the  different  forms  and  uses  of  rolling- 
mills,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  arrangement  of  modern 
mills  by  the  most  common  and  highly  organized  type — 
the  rail-mill. 

The  leading  features  of  improvement  have  been — (1) 
Increased  capacity,  due  to  larger  size,  better  proportions, 
stronger  materials,  and  notably  to  better  workmanship — 
notably,  because  the  early  mills  were  made  up  of  rough 
castings  thrown  together  without  any  accurate  fitting  what- 
ever, excepting  only  on  a  few  wearing  parts.  They  were 
wasteful  of  power,  costly  of  maintenance,  and  noisy  be- 
yond endurance,  while  the  best  modern  mills  are  as  well 
fitted  as  marine  engines,  and  as  quiet  and  powerful. 
(2)  The  next  marked  improvement  waa  ' 
the  arrangement  of  the  rolls  so  as  to 
--/•--"^  work  both  ways.     In  a  simple  two-high 

{        %  mill  (Fig.  2)  running  constantly  in  one 

S;_^  direction,  the  bar,  after  passing  between 

the  rolls,  must  be  drawn  back  by  hand 
over  the  top  roll,  and  entered  again  for 
another  compression  ;  and  thus  half  the 
time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
are  wasted,  and  unproductive  labor  is 
performed.  The  first  remedy  was  to  reverse  the  motion  of 
the  rolls  after  the  bar  had  passed  through,  to  stop  them  and 
start  them  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  they  would  draw 
the  bar  back  again,  and  in  so  doing  compress  it.  This  plan 
is  still  largely  used  in  England,  especially  for  heavy  work, 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3, 


such  as  armor-plates.  The 
reversing  is  usually  effected 
by  gearing  and  clutches,  and 
sometimes  by  reversing  sud- 
denly a  double  engine  run- 
ning without  a  fly-wheel. 
In  any  case  the  reversing 
machinery  is  costly  to  con- 
struct and  expensive  of  pow- 
er and  repairs.  The  three- 
high  mill  (Fig.  3)  is  a  much 
better  means  uf  doing  work 
on  a  bar  while  mo^ing  in 
both  directions.  The  bar  is 
entered  at  the  front  of  the 
train,  between  the  middle 
and  bottom  rolls,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  train  between  the 
middle  and  top  rolls.  The 
engine  runs  constantly  in  one  direction,  thus  avoiding  the 
shock  and  delay  of  reversing ;  and  the  additional  labor,  as 
compared  with  the  reversing  mill,  is  the  lifting  of  the  bar 
on  the  back  of  the  train  through  the  height  of  the  middle 
roll.  In  light  work,  such  as  rails,  which  are  in  any  case 
passed  to  and  fro  by  the  workmen  on  "  hooks  "  or  swinging 
levers,  this  additional  labor  is  very  small,  while  heavy  work 
is  raised  by  tables  moved  by  steam-power.  The  Ameri- 
can three-high  mill,  as  arranged  for  heavy  work  by  the 
Fritz  Brothers,  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  it  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  other  notable  means 
cf  performing  work  on  the 
bar  at  both  passes  is  Brown's 
double  mill  (Fig.  4),  recently 
introduced  in  England.  It 
consists  of  two  complete  and 
distinct  sets  of  two-high  rolls 
in  double  housings,  the  two 
sets  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  bar  being  entered 
at  n.  passes  between  the  rolls  a  a  without  touching  them, 
deep  grooves  being  cut  in  the  rolls  for  the  purpose.  The 
bar  is  caught  and  reduced  by  the  rolls 
E  B.  Before  the  return  pass  the  bar  is 
moved  laterally,  and  then  it  is  entered 
in  another  groove  and  passes  between 
the  rolls  b  b  without  touching,  and  is 
caught  by  the  rolls  a  a.  Brown's  mill 
avoids  the  shock  of  reversing  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  bar.  It  is, 
however,  very  costly,  requiring  on 
many  kinds  of  work  more  aggregate 
length  of  rolls  and  more  bearings  than 
the  three-high  mill  in  the  proportion 
of  2§  to  1.  It  also  requires  more 
gearing,  and  more  expensive  and  less  convenient  housings 
and  minor  features. 


Fig.  4. 


Brown's  Patent  Mill. 


Fig.  5. 


Four-high  Mill. 


R<)LLIN(,-Mil,l,. 
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Two  other  means  of  makinj;  the  mill  work  in  both  di- 
rections havo  been  the  subject  of  experiment.  The  one 
was  no  less  a  structure  than  a  four-hiirh  mil!  (  Fi?,  5).  the 
passes  beinjc  between  the  two  upper  rolls  an.i  between  the 
two  lower  rolls,  in  order  to  keep  the  bar  constantly  the  same 
side  up.  Wc  shall  ].resentIyobsorvethe  need  of  thi^.  and  how 
ingcniou^<ly  the  Fritz  throe-hi;;h  mill  accomplishes  it.  The 
other  experiment  was  a  three-high  mill  wet  on  end,  with  no 
very  obvious  advantages  an<l  some  defects. 


The  third  im 
Fig. 


in  the  furnace,  and  it  is  thus  fully  utilixcd :  300  pounds  of 
coal  will  by  this  means  heat  a  ton  of  ingot^^  or  mil  pilef, 
while  SDO  pounds  of  coal  ure  used  for  the  same  work  in 
the  best  practice  with  an  ordinary  furnaec.  A  pcriou" 
drawback  to  this  ceonomy  of  the  Siemens  furnaco  is  the 
fact  that  steam-power  inu'^t  be  fu^ni^hcd  by  separate  firing 
under  boilers,  because  the  heat  from  the  waste  gases  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  rigenerator«.  With  good  engines, 
however,  the  gas-furnace  still  effects  an  important  saving 
provcmcnt  in  rolling-mill  practice  was  the  i  in  fuel,  and  it  must  bo  credited  with  still  greater  economy 

— viz.  the  reduction  of  oxidation, 
and  the  consequent  leaving  of  metal 
while  heating.  This  is  due  to 
the  practicability  of  maintaining 
a  neutral  or  carburizing  flami- 
during  the  heating  in  a  gas  fur- 
nace, while  much  free  air  will  work 
through  the  fire  in  the  ordinary 
furnace. 

The  fifth  grand  improvement 
in  rolling-mill  arriingemenls  was 
the  ap]ili<-alion  of  indt-pendetit  and 
direct -acting  steam -en gine^.  not 
only  to  the  different  trains  of  rolls, 
but  also  to  the  other  machines, 
such  as  saws,  punches,  an*!  shears. 
For  these  smaller  engines  ihf  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  steam-pipes  nil 
over  the  mill  involves  tde  diffi- 
culty of  excessive  condensation  in 
the  pifies;  but  a  more  serious  oh 
jection  to  the  old  practice  of  driv- 
ing everything  by  a  single  en- 
gine is  the  costly  maintenance 
lines  of  belts  and  shafting.  Another  objection 
all  this  shafting  and  a  large 


Re-heating  Furnace  and  Boiler  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel-works. 


utilization  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  iron-heating  furnaces  for 
making  steam  to  drive  the  machinery.  The  early  mills  were 
mostly  driven  by  streams  from  charcoal-yielding  hills,  antl 
when  steam  was  introduced  in  order  to  reach  mineral  coiil 
and  wider  transportation  facilities,  iron-makers  were  a  long 
time  in  tinding  out  the  importance  of  using  waste  furnaco 
heat  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  and  then  burning  coal 
under  boilers  to  supply  steam.  A  plain  cylinder  boiler, 
communi(Niting  with  the  chimnoy-fluc  of  a  heating  fur- 
nace, will  furnish  steam-power  enough  to  roll  all  the  iron 
that  the  furnace  will  heat.  The  temperature  of  steel-heat- 
ing furnaces  is  much  lower,  their  object  being  merely  to 
soften  the  steel,  and  not  to  partially  fuse  the  metal  for 
welding,  so  that  inultiluhular  boilers  ancl  the  highest  econo- 
mies of  steam  transmission  and  application  arc  necessary 
to  furnish  the  required  power. 

One  of  the  best  f<inns  of  boiler-setting  in  American 
mills  is  shown  by  the  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  reverberatory 
heating  furnace  is  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  receive  six 
or  seven  rail  ])ilc3  or  blooms.  The  flame  from  tho  Hue  A 
of  the  furnace  it  passes  under  the  boiler  r  and  through  the 
rtucs  I)  to  the  chimney,  which  is  placed  outside  of  thu  build- 
ing to  save  space  and  avoid  danger  to  the  roof  by  fire. 
This  is  a  511-inch  by  ."iO-foot  boiler,  with  two  17-inch  flues. 
Smaller  boilers,  without  flues,  arc  often  employed.  Some- 
times, however,  the  chimneys  go  through  the  roof  in  nriler 
to  better  utilize  the  heat,  which  then  passes  underneath  tho 
boiler  and.  returns  through  the  Hues.  The  fire-box  end  K 
of  tho  furnace  is  placed  next  to  the  wall  of  thu  buildini;. 
un<I  the  ash-pit  opens  out  of  doors,  to  avoid  ilust  and 
cinders  inside  the  mill.  A  cnrrugatcl  cast-iron  furnaco 
shell  yields  to  expansion  by  heat  without  cracking,  and  is 
rather  lighter  than  a  plain  or  a  perforated  shell.  Tho 
method  of  supporting  the  boiler  deserves  notice.  It  con- 
sists of  six  light  cast-iron  columns,  and  two  trusses  A  A, 
each  made  of  three  rails.  These  support  tho  entire  brick- 
work casing  and  the  bottom  plates,  and  upon  four  of  the 
posts  are  placed  two  cast-iron  frames,  from  which  the 
boiler  is  suspended  by  hooks.  Tho  earlier  mill-boilers 
wore  set  on  the  gnuind  beliiml  the  furnaces,  thus  occupy- 
ing much  valuable  room  and  |>reventing  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  other  tilings.  Fnglish  mill-boilers  are 
generally  vertical  ;  and  this  system  presents  some  eeono 
mies  in  spac 
dangerous  a»: 

en<l.  as  compared  wifh  the  whole  lower  side  of  a  horizontal 
boiler,  is  a  serious  obiccti<»u. 

Thcfourthradicaliniprovcment,  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 
but  rapidly  becoming  standard — and  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  substitute  for  the  third,  already  mentioned — is  tho 
tWiifold  improvement  of  the  Siemens  gas  furniice.  (See  ar- 
ticle FritNAiK.)  (  1 )  In  this  theconl.  instead  of  being  waste- 
fully  burned  in  each  indiviiluul  furnaco,  is  converted  inio 
gas  in  a  system  of  '*  producers.'*  Tho  gas  is  led  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  there  properly  mixed  with  air  and  perfectly 
burned.  (2)  The  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces  is  employed 
in  regenerators,  to  heat  tho  air  and  ga.s  before  they  inin/l" 


of  long 

is   the  expense  of  running 

engine  in  onler  to  drive  a  single  machine  if  the  other 
machines  are  not  working.  Some  modern  iron  rail 
mills  have  eleven  distinct  steam-engines,  one  for  each 
of  the  following  machines:  puddle-train,  top  and  hot 
torn  and  scrap  train,  rail-train,  saws,  two  straightening 
presses,  two  punches,  blower,  boiler-feed,  and  general 
water-supply.  The  driving  of  tho  separate  roll-train* 
by  indepenilent  engines  is  an  immense  improvement  for 
these  and  other  similar  reasons.  In  the  old  practice, 
still  standard  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  not  en 
tirely  abaiuloned  hero,  a  ponderous,  slow-moving  engine 
is  connected  by  large  and  complicated  spur-gearing, 
pinions,  and  shafting  to  two.  four,  and  sometimes  even 
to  six,  trains  of  rolls,  and  to  all  their  supplementary 
machines.  The  strains  and  shocks  due  to  multiplying 
speed,  and  to  the  inevitable  looseness  of  the  numerous 
connections,  induce  breakdowns  and  heavy  repairs.  This 
whole  system  of  gearing  must  be  run  at  maximum  speed 
to  drive  properly  even  a  single  machine,  and  in  case  of  a 
disaster  to  any  one  part  the  whole  mill  is  sttippcd.  In 
the  modern  system  the  engine-shaft  is  coupled  directly  to 
the  roll-train.  Tho  fewest  parts  are  then  needed;  there 
is  the  least  lost  motion  and  the  greatest  smoothness  of 
running:  and  there  is  also  the  highest  economy  of  nnim. 
especially  when  the  vertical  engine  is  employed.  Thm, 
when  a  particular  train  is  lying  still  its  engine  and  all 
its  connections  are  also  at  rest  for  cleaning  or  for  any 
needed  attention.  Itut  this  is  ni»t  all.  Sleamchip  mm 
were  long  enough  in  finding  out— and  rolling  mill  mm 
were  longer — thut  hujh  •jtmi  of  yitt-nt  is  a  grand  elcnimt 
in  steam-engine  economy.  Just  as  tho  heavy  and  waste- 
ful  paddle-engine  of  former  limes  hn.H  given  place  to  the 
eouipaet.  high-speed  screw-engino  of  the  prc*ent  day,  so 
has  the  rolling-mill  practice  In-en  changed.  Instead  of 
n-foot  stroke.  2J  revolutions,  and  :itUI  f.trt  por  minute  pid- 
ton-speod  in  an  engine,  wo  now  see  4-foo|  »tn>kc.  SO  revo- 
lutions, and  (ilO  feet  per  minute;  and  even  ISO  to  iiO 
revtdutions  are  made  by  tho  direct  engines  of  •mall  mer- 
chant-bar trains. 

A  common  and  sutwessful  variety  of  American  rullinc- 

,^,^. „,...,.. mill  engine,  the   Frili  engine.  i#  shown  by  Kigv  S  and  », 

•e  and  construction,  but  tho  more  rapid  and  |  as  used  in  the  Heihlchem  Iron  Co.'*  rail-mill  at  HrthUhrra. 
.■cumulation  of  sediment  on  the  small  bi.ttom  '   Pa.  The  cylinder  i-  IS  in.  hr-«  diameter,  the  Mrok*  4^  in  ' 

the  fly-wheel  -»<  fe.  I,  wci;;hink;  .-.>  t"n'.  for  a  Jl  iii.-h  i 
high  train.     The  Iramin;;  i"  low  and  **ry  vieady.  %u  \       \ 
the  wearing  parts  hav»  tho  auipio  area  uf  furfacv  whieb  i* 
required  lo  cnnure  ilurabilily. 

in  addition  to  thi'«e  pnii.dpAl  ehance*.  many  vaKiabl«t 
improvoment<  have  been  mad*  in  ^hapinc  thr  roll  i;n...»t  • 
to  ilo  a  greater  variety  and  twllf-r  nualtty  of  work.  1  ui 
provrmentj*  have  al«d  brcn  mado  in  drvii'^*  for  f.-i^lnu;  \Uf 
bar  into  the  mill,  in  ff«idiv«  and  inia*^!*  f"r  protn-nn^  ih» 
xtnooih  delivery  of  thr  tukr  out  of  the  tnill.  and  in  lb* 
arranccuients  of  thr«e  and  their  auooiaKxl  |mrU,  wbioll 
uill  I..-  ill!  ther  rrN-rn-  i  t  >. 
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Let  us  now  analyze  the  chief  machine  of  a  rolling-mill —  1 
viz.    the  roll-train — considcrini^  Grst.  and  in  its  simplest  ; 
form,  a  two-hii:h  mill  with  plain  rolls  for  makina:  pintes, 
as  shown  by  Figs.  10  and  11.     There  are  first  laid  down  j 
Fig.  8. 


two    bed-pieces    or   shoes   for    supporting   the    housings. 

These  are  bolted  to  masonry  foundations,  a  strip  of  oak 
being  laid  beneatli  them  try  give  a  close  continuous  bear- 
ing, and  to  provide  a  slight  but  most  helpful  elasticity.    A 

Fig.  9. 


stratum  of  oalcum  |  inch  thick,  driven  between  the  shoe 
and  the  masonry,  is  sometimes  used,  and  it  makes  a  better 
fit  and  is  more  durable.  In  the  old  practice  the  housings 
were  set  directly  on  timber  or  masonry,  and  were  ill-ad- 
justed and  unstable.  In  the  new  practice  the  shoes  and 
housings  are  accurately  planed  together.  The  proper 
arrangement  and  proportioning  of  housings  has  required 
years  of  experimenting.  In  the  older  forms  the  top  was 
removable,  to  facilitate  the  changing  of  the  rolls,  but  this 
prevented  the  needful  strength  and  solidity.  The  hous- 
ings must  be  of  sufficient  height  and  width  to  permit 
changing  rolls  from  front  or  rear;  they  must  be  accurately 
fitted  to  the  movable  bolsters  that  hold  the  rolls,  and 
must  give  them  firm  lateral  support;  they  must  be  fur- 
nished with  the  screws  to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  top- 
rull  and  to  vary  the  distance  between  the  rolls;  they  must 
sustain  the  various  guiding  and  feeding  machinery;  and, 
while  they  give  room  for  all  these  parts  and  their  func- 
tions, they  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  all  strains  and 
the  heavy  shocks  of  rolling.  If  the  top-roll  is  subject  to 
constant  vertical  adjustment,  as  in  the  gradual  reduction 
of  boiler-plates  from  thick  slabs,  it  must  be  counter- 
weighted,  as  shown,  so  that  it  may  be  held  up  in  con- 
tact with  the  screws.  When  one  roll  only  is  coupled  to 
the  engine,  the  other  is  turned  by  the  friction  of  the  bar 
passing  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  practicable 
only  for  planishing  or  finishing  rolls,  where  the  work  is 
extremely  light.  In  reducing  all  ordinary  shapes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  uncoupled  roll  bends  the  bar  and  interferes 
with  smooth  working  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  two  pinions, 
one  of  which  is  coupled  to  the  engine,  are  interposed 
between  the  engine  and  the  rolls  to  impart  to  them  a  per- 
fectly uniform  rotation.  The  coupling  between  a  pinion 
and  a  roll,  or  between  two  stands  of  Tolls — seven  or  eight 
stands  of  rolls  being  often  coupled  end  to  end  from  one  set 
of  pinions — is  a  form  of  clutch,  consisting  of  a  cast-iron 
spindle  and  two  cast-iron  rings  or  boxes,  fitting  partly 
orer  the  spindle  and  partly  over  the  roll-necks.     Internal 


projections  on  the  boxes  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in 
the  spindle  and  necks,  and  the  whole  is  usually  so  propor- 
tioned that  a  box  will  break  in  case  an  unusual  and  dan- 
gerous strain  is  brought  upon  the  rolls.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  lighten  the  breaking-block  or  some  easily  re- 
placed part,  so  that  it  will  burst  and  let  the  roll  rise  in- 
stead of  breaking.  In  the  best  practice,  however,  all  parts 
of  the  train  are  made  so  strong  that  the  engine  will  stop 
if  it  cannot  reduce  the  bar.  The  train  is  made  to  stand, 
and  not  to  break  under  any  circumstances.     The  coupling 


Fig.  11. 


Two-high  Plate-mill. 

is  a  rude  aflfair,  somewhat  loose-jointed  and  noisy,  nnd 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  fittings  of  a  modern 
mill.  Mechanical  refinements  have  been  attempted  in  it, 
but  great  simplicity  is  required  to  permit  rapid  disconnec- 
tion, and  to  allow  the  rolls  to  rise  and  full,  and  thus  the 
old  crude  coupling  has  been  retained.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  refinements  cost  more  than  they  save. 

Having  now  considered  the  principal  features  of  all 
roll-trains,  let  us  examine  some  further  details  and  other 
types.  Fig.  ?,  is  an  end  view  of  a  three-high  mill,  the 
general  operation  of  which  has  been  described;  and  in 
this  the  rolls  are  held  at  fixed  distances  apart.     In  form- 
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ing  a  bar  it  is  often  necessary  to  compress  one  side  more 
than  tlie  other,  and  this  and  some  other  causes  tend  to 
bend  the  bar  laterally  as  it  leaves  the  rolls.  The  side- 
guards  A  are  employed  to  bend  it  back  and  deliver  it 
straight.  The  .side-guard  a'  enters  the  bar  properly,  and 
there  are  similar  guards  on  the  back  side  of  the  rolls. 
They  are  all  rigidly  fastimed  to  heavy  bars  cNtcnding  be- 
tween the  housings,  and  are  adjustable  laterally  to  suit 
grooves  of  different  widths.  In  the  plate-mill,  the  rolls 
being  of  uniform  diameter,  the  same 
part  of  the  rolls  may  he  used  for  all  the 
passes,  the  reduction  in  thickness  being 
produced  simply  by  decreasing  the  space 
between  the  rolls  vertically  at  each  pass, 
and  the  edges  of  the  |ilalc  arc  not  fin- 
ished at  all.  In  rolling  bars,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  uniform 
wiilth  and  a  smooth  finish  on  the  sides 
or  edges  of  the  bar,  and  hcnee  the  work  must  be  done 
in  grooves.  An  open  groove,  like  o  (l"ig.  12),  would 
allow  the  metal  to  squeeze  out  laterally  and  form  fins.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  Ijy  fully  closing  the  pass,  one  roll  has  a 
deep  groove  B  (Fig.  Hi),  while  the  second  or  companion  roll 
has  a  collar  projecting  into  the  groove  of  the  first.  The 
friction  of  the  sides  of  this  groove  is  so  great,  the  bar  being 
crowded  and  spread  out  into  it  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
engine,  that  it  would  not  release  the  bar,  but  would  wind 
it  round  and  round  the  roll  unless  a  remedy  were  provided. 
Th.at  remedy  is  the  guide  c  (Fig.  3),  which  is  a  sharp  iron 
chisel  lying  in  the  top  of  tlie  groo\o  and  ])oeling  the  bar 
out  of  it  and  off  from  the  roll.  The  guide  I)  performs  the 
same  function  for  the  top  roll,  and  it  is  held  up  in  contact 
with  the  roll  by  means  of  .a  lever  and  weight.  This  ap- 
p.arently  insignificant  system  of  guides,  which  would 
hardly  be  noticed  by  an  ordin.ary  observer,  is,  in  its  vari- 
ous adajitations,  one  of  the  most  highly-refined  features 
of  the  rolling-mill,  and  light  bars  of  complex  section  could 
not  be  produced  at  all  without  it.  When  a  guitle  breaks — 
in  a  rail-mill,  for  instance — the  bar  instantly  winds  round 
the  roll  until  something  gives  way  and  stops  the  train  : 
and  millmen  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  in  such  a 
case  they  escape  serious  breakage  of  the  rolls. 

Wo  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  are  prepared 
to  examine  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  American 
thrce-liigh  mill,  and  its 

advantage  over  the  Eng-  Fig.  14.  Flo.  15. 

lish  three-high  mill.  We 
have  seen  the  necessity 
of  the  closed  pass  form- 
ed by  a  single  groove 
with  a  lid  or  collar  fit- 
ting into  it,  and  of  the 
guide  for  peeling  the  bar 
out  of  the  groove ;  but 
even  the  closed  pass  is 
not  enough  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  fin. 
The  collar  on  the  ojjpo- 
site  roll,  wliich  projects 
inti»  the  groove,  will 
weUT,  and  the  hot  metal 
will  si|uccze  luit  by  the 
siile  of  it.  Hence  the 
position  of  this  collar  must  bo  changed  with  each  pass,  so 
that  the  incipient  fin  formed  in  one  groove  will  he  smoothed 
down  in  the  solid  body  of  the  roll  in  the  next  groove. 
Fig.  II  is  a  section  of  tiie  ,\mcrican  three-high  rail  rolls 
at  the  last  three  passes.  In  Pass  No.  1  a  fin  can  squeeze 
out  toward  the  middle  roll.  In  No.  2  this  fin  is  smoothed 
down  in  the  solid-bottomoil  groove  of  the  top  roll,  and 
another  fin  may  form  at  the  bottom  edge  of  iho  rail-llango. 


10)  is  grooved,  simply  to  allow  the  old-fafhioned  guide  to 
lie  in  it  by  its  own  weight  and  peel  out  the  bar.  The  guide 
would  of  course  drop  out  of  any  groove  in  the  top  roll, 
and  so  the  top  roll,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  be  grooved. 
I!ut  by  counterbalancing  the  guide,  so  that  it  will  stay  up, 
the  lop  roll  instead  of  Iho  middle  roll  may  be  grooved,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  the  altcrnuling  fin,  the  uolurned  bar, 
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Three-high  Rail-flnisbing  Train  (grooves  in  top  and  bollom 

rolls). 

and  the  short  roll,  may  be  gained.  The  American  rail- 
finishing  rolls,  as  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  I",  have 
seven  grooves  in  the  same  length  that  five  occupy  in  tbo 
English  rolls,  us  shown  in  F'ig.  18. 

Fig.  18. 
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The  position  of  the  fin  is  again  reversed  at 
Pass  No..*i,  for  if  it  were  not,  the  fin  would 
80  increase  from  one  jiass  to  another  as  to 
}trovent  the  entrance  of  the  bar,  bend  it, 
anci  spoil  its  liuisli.  In  the  Knglisb  three- 
high  mill  (Fig.  1.'))  the  opening  for  the  fin 
is  reversed  at  each  i)ass,  l)ut  so  is  the  rail. 
In  Pass  No.  1  the  rail  tlange  is  on  the  left, 
in  Pass  \o.  2  on  the  right.  iin<l  in  .No.  li  on 
the  left  again.  The  bar  must  thus  ho 
turneil  over  at  every  jiass,  at  a  consider- 
able expense  of  time  anil  labor,  and  tho 
rolls  are  longer  than  the  .Vmcrican  rolls  and 
have  more  complex;  coll.irs.  Why  this  dif- 
ference? It  will  ho  noticed  that  the  ridling 
grooves  of  tho  I■;ngli^h  mill  are  all  in  tho  bottom  iiml  middle 
rolls,  while  those  of  tho  American  mill  arc  all  in  the  bot- 
tom nnd  t..p  rolls.  The  English  grooves  all  oiien  upward, 
au.l  (he  American  grooves  alternately  upwnnl  and  down- 
ward.     But  why  is  this?     The   English   middle  roll   iFig. 


Three-high  Rail-finishing  train  (grooves  in  middle  and  bottom 

rolls). 

Another  important  improvement  is  the  carrying  roller 
or  carrier  o  (Fig.  3),  for  feeding  the  bar  into  the  rolls.  To 
move  a  rail-bloom  weighing  701*  pounds  or  more,  espe- 
cially a  pile  for  a  beam  or  a  2tl00-pound  ingot  for  three 
rails. — to  push  and  pry  this  mass  into  a  mill  so  that  tbo 
rolls  will  catch  it  requires  much  labor  and  time.  The  car- 
rier G  is  run  constantly  in  the  tlircctinn  of  tho  botloiu 
roll,  and  the  carrier  it  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  roll, 
by  means  of  a  belt  from  some  suitably  revolving  part  of 
the  train.  It  is  only  necessary  to  drop  tbo  end  of  the 
bar  upon  the  carrier,  for  it  will  at  once  bo  pulled  for- 
ward and  entered  by  friction. 

Tbo  simplest  forin  of  plate  mill  (Fig.  19)  it  a  pair  of 
plain  rolls,  one  of  which  is  adjustable  vertically 
by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  pile  may  be  re 
diiccd  definitely  in  thickness  at  each  pass.  Thi< 
mill  wastes  time  and  beat,  os  we  biive  previoui'lv 
observed,  by  requiring  the  plate  to  be  drawn  over 
tho  top  roll  after  each  pass,  without  riveiving  any 
work.     A  very  ingenious  means  of  reilueing  the 

in  w  hicli 
;weeii  the 
top    and    bottom    rolls.      This    roll    require!    n" 
pinion,  because  it  is  powerfully  driven  by  the  friction  of 
tho  roll  against  which  it  bears,  while  the  plate  passes  alter 
nately  under  and  over  it.      It  rei(uirc«  no  trnn.- 
Fio.  20.  verso  strength,  fi^r  thai  is  provided  by  the  Urg. 
roll,  against  which  it  In-ari  from  eml  to  end.      ll 
may  thus  be  of  small  diameter,  and  the  plate  nerl 
only   be  lilted   through    its    diameter,  in.vlead  ol 
a        thriiugb  the  diaiiitler  of  the  large  t..p  roll. 
^T*      We  have  now  exainine.1  two  dii-linct  systems  of 
rolling— the  ftxeil  ndl   with  elosinl  grooves,  one 
for  eaeh  pass,  ond  the  plain  rolls  serewwl  togelbrr 
ot  each  pass.     For  some  kinds  of  work  the", 
tcnis    may    be    combined.      In    the    rail  fin 
trains  (Figs.  17  and  1S|  the  rolls  must  !«•  i 
filed  at  »  definite  distance  apart,  for  to  sorew  tin  u. 
together  woubl  change  only  the  ibirknest  of  tb< 
bar,  and  not  its  outline.      In  rolliii.- 
some  other  re>'tangul«r  or   neatly 
same  gri>ove  may  bo  used  oxer  nn'l 

the  rolls  together,  and  a  consiilerable  e.'onoin>  m  iuki  biuet.i 
ii  thus  effected.     The  groove  i',  for  instance  i  Fig.  12  i.  of  • 


y 

//     \      ■■- .■     -n - 

jl          j  plate  at  both   passes   is  I.aulh's   system,  i 

\^^  u  small  roll    (Fig.  2iM  is  interposed  betw 
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two-high  mill,  is  12  inches  wide  and  11  high.  By  screw- 
ing the  roils  together  until  the  groove  is  but  8  inches  high, 
a  12-inch  ingot  can  be  reduced  in  four  passes  to  8  by  12 
inches.  Another  groove.  S  inches  wide  and  11  high,  will 
in  like  manner  reduce  it  to  8  by  8  inches.  Now,  if  the 
rolls  were  held  a  fixed  distance  apart,  a  separate  groove 
would  be  needed  for  each  pass,  and  the  eight  grooves 
would  require  four  distinct  sets  of  rolls  of  a  given  length 
and  transverse  strength,  with  their  housings  Fig.  21. 
and  coupling^f,  instead  of  one  set  of  rolls 
where  the  passes  are  used  over  and  over. 
But  this  two-high  mill  with  a  vertically- 
moving  roll  involves  the  loss  of  passing  the 
ingot  over  the  top  roll  after  each  pass,  so  that 
a  three-high  mill  with  fixed  distances  be- 
tween the  rolls,  and  sejiarato  grooves  for  each 
pass,  would,  on  the  whole,  be  cheaper  for 
heavy  work. 

A   three-high   mill  with  vertically-moving  Three-high 
instead  of  fixed  rolls   for  this  class  of  work       Mill  (mid- 
and  for  plate  rolling  has  long  been  wanted,      die        roll 
but  the  difficulties  have  appeared   so  serious      movable). 
th:it    mill-owners    have    but    lately    begun    to    cope    with 
them.     The  first  machine  of  this  class,  with  fixed  top  and 


bottom  rolls,   and   a  middle  roll  raised    and  lowered  by 

Fig  2'  screws  (Fig.  21).  was  erected  at  the  Bessemer 
steel-\vorks  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1870,  and  has 
since  run  constantly  with  entire  success.  An- 
other form  (Fig.  22),  with  a  fixed  middle  roll 
and  vertically-moving  top  and  bottom  rolls, 
was  erected  shortly  afterward  at  the  Cambria 
steel-works  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  has  since 
sT"^  run  day  and  night  with  equal  success. 

Having  observed  the  principal  types  of  the 
rolling-mil!,  and  the  general  features  common 
Three-hierh  to  all  of  them,  let  us  now  examine  the  details 
Mill  (lop  of  the  three-high  adjustable  mill  just  referred 
and  hot-  to,  and  more  especially  the  labor-saving  im- 
provements which  are  applicable  to  other  types 
of  mill,  and  which  promise  to  largely  decrease 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  to  increase  the  producfion 
of  heavy  work.  The  bolster  a  (Figs.  23-2.'"»)  that  holds 
the  middle  roll  is  a  heavy  iron  casting  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  brass  box,  and  held  vertically  by  two  C-inch 
steel  screws.  A  shoulder  near  the  top  of  each  screw 
bears  upward,  through  a  removable  wearing-piece,  against 
the  top  of  the  housing,  and  the  foot  of  eaeh  screw  rests 
on   the    bottom   of  the   housing.     The  four   screws,   two 


torn     rolls 
movable). 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 
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Fig.  25. 


Blooming  Train  at 

in  each  housing,  thus  form  four  posts,  which  take  the 
upward  and  downward  thrust  of  the  middle  roll.  By  re- 
volving all  the  screws  in  one  direction,  the  bolsters  which 
form  the  nuts  climb  up  on  the  screw,  carrying  the  roll  with 
them,  and  vice  versa.  The  guides  and  guards  of  the  middle 
roll  are  attached  to  the  bolsters,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the 
roll,  which  is  an  important  feature.  The  screws  are  re- 
volved simultaneously  and  at  equal  speeds  by  means  of 
four  right  and  left  hand  worm  wheels  e,  and  by  two  worms 
on  a  common  shaft.  Two  loose  pulleys  h  on  this  shaft  are 
driven  in  opposite  directions  by  belts  from  the  engine. 
A  friction-clutch  between  the  pulleys  is  fast  on  the  shaft, 
and  by  moving  the  clutch  into  contact  with  one  of  the 
Fig.  26. 


the  Troy  Steel-works. 

pulleys  the  shaft  and  screws  are  revolved  and  the  roll 
raised,  while  its  contact  with  the  other  pulley  lowers  the 
roll.  The  first  lower  groove  in  the  rolls  m  is  12  inches 
wide.  The  scre\vman  raises  the  middle  roll  until  the 
groove  is  11^  inches  deep,  which  he  observes  accurately  by 
means  of  a  pointer  on  the  bolster  and  a  scale  on  the  houp- 
ing.  A  12-inch  ingot  may  then  bo  passed  through  and 
reduced  to  12  by  11.1  inches.  The  middle  roll  is  now  low- 
ered until  the  first  upper  groove  n  is  lOj  inches  deep,  when 
the  ingot  is  passed  through  the  other  way  and  reduced  to 
10^  by  12  inches.  In  this  manner  it  is  reduced  to  9  by  9 
inches  in  the  second  set ;  then  to  9  by  6  inches  in  the  third 
set,  and  to  6  by  6  inches  in  the  fourth,  thus  receiving,  in 
Fig.  27. 


^mt\ 


all.  sixteen  passes  through  eight  grooves.  The  number  ami 
reduction  of  the  passes  may  be  varied  indefinitely  to  suit 
the  size,  heat,  and  hardness  of  the  steel,  and  an  ingot 
weighing  2000  pounds  is  thus  reduced  to  one-fourth  its 
original  area  and  drawn  out  to  nearly  four  times  its  orig- 
inal length  in  three  to  three  and  a  half  minutes.      Such  a 


Rolling-mill  at  the  Troy  Steel-works. 


mill  IS  capable  of  rolling  200  tons  of  steel  ingots  for  rails 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  compression  of  a  2000-pound  ingot  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  the  strength  of  parts,  but  the  handling  of  the 
ingot  so  th.at  the  rolls  can  get  hold  of  it,  and  the  quick 
adjustment  of  the  middle  roll  after  each  pass,  involve  some 
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new  and  complex  combinations.  In  Figs.  2G  and  27  nre 
shown  two  elevations  of  the  Troy  mill  as  firt^t  arranged, 
with  the  lifting  and  adjusting  machinery  in  its  simplest 
form. 

A  brief  mention  only  can  be  made  of  the  other  improve- 
ments in  the  three-high  mill  recently  worked  out  by  Mr. 
John    Fritz    in    the  ',-      ., 

sjtk-ndid  establish- 
ment at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  The  principal 
roll-train  is  125  feet 
long,  and  consists  of 
eight  stands  of  24- 
inch  rolls,  with  H  ver- 
tical condensing  en- 
gine at  each  end.  It 
is  intended  to  roll 
beams  and  heavy 
merchant  shapes  up 
to  yOl)  pounds  jter 
yard,  and  rail.s  and 
smaller  bars  up  to 
100  feet  long,  and  in 
it  the  bars  are  all 
raised  and  lowered 
by  a  feeding  car- 
riage. In  the  ordi- 
nary three-high  mill 
the  bearings  or  necks 
of  the  top  roll  rest 
on  those  of  tlic  niid- 
dlc  roll,  and  these 
again  rest  on  those  \ 
of  the  bottom  roll,  wo 
that  the  lower  necks 
have  the  constant 
weight  of  all  the 
roll.s.  All  the  necks 
arc  thus  under  pres- 
sure at  every  pass,  Three-hich  RolHng-niill,  cniistrueted 
and  the  distance  be-  *'""'"  ^''^  designs  of  Mr.  JoUn  Fritz, 
tween  the  rolls  is  not  adjustable  while  working.  In  the 
mill  shown  in  Fig.  28  the  bearing-box  of  the  midiile  roll 
is  securely  fastened  in  the  housing.  The  top  rull  bears 
against  the  upper  screw,  and  the  lower  roll  against  a  bot- 
tom screw,  so  that  the  rolls  may  be  adjusted  while  running, 
and  the  same  grooves  used  over  and  over  again  :  and  also 
so  that  each  neck  sustains  only  the  weight  and  strain  on 
its  own  roll.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  system  of  counter- 
balancing all  these  rolls;  and  for  changing  them  an  hy- 
draulic erane  travels  back  and  forth  on  the  shoes.  This 
will  jirobably  be  the  most  perfect  mill  in  the  world  for 
heavy  miscellaneous  work. 

Fig,  21*  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feed- 
ing rollers  a  a  a  on  the 
blooming-mill  lifting-ta- 
bles, as  rccenily  fitted  at 
the  Troy  steel-works. 
Each  roller  has  a  bevel 
gear  6  on  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  <lriven 
by  the  gear  '•  on  the  side 
sliait  r,  which  is  attached 
to  the  table.  This  shaft 
c  rises  with  the  tabic,  but 
is  driven  from  the  fixed 
shaft  /  through  the  in- 
termediate idler  gear  ij  : 
the  whole  system  of 
table- rollers  receiving 
their  motion  by  this 
means  from  the  engine 
h.  The  shafts  e  and  /, 
and  the  idler  gear  7.  are 
shown  more  fully  in  Fig. 
30. 

Mr.  Uamsbottom's  blooming-mill  is  Bhown  in  Fig?.  31, 
32,  and  \V.\.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  reciprocating  canm 
or  segments  of  rolls,  and  the  operation  will  be  rea<lily 
observed  from  the  engraving.  Tlie  blomns  mu^t  be  short 
unless  the  mill  is  excessively  large,  and  the  continuous 
rotary  mill  would  appear  to  bo  the  more  eeononticut  ma- 
chine. 

The  universal  mill  is  a  eomparativoly  new  ilevelonment 
of  great  promise  for  special  kinds  of  work.  It  consisls  of 
an  ordinary  two-high  mill  f-landing  horizontally,  and  an- 
other two-iiigli  mill  standing  vcrtii-iilly,  so  that  the  four 
rolls  |iress  the  bar  on  all  four  sides  at  once.  In  some  riine.« 
there  are  two  vertical  sets  of  rolls— one  at  the  front  and 
the  other  ut  the  roar  of  the  horizontal  rtdls.     Thi^  mill  i^ 


!  very  useful  for  making  uncommon  aizea  of  flat  and  square 
bars,  for  which  it  would  not  pay  to  make  upecial  grooved 
rolls.     The  details  of  iho 


Fig.  30. 


universal  mill,  of  the  tiie 
rolling-mill,  anil  of  tcv 
oral  other  spi-ciul  adap 
tations  of  rolling  ma 
chinery,  can  hurilly  !■ 
considered  at  all  in  ihi 
present  paper. 

Having  now  examined 
the  more  impf>rtHnt  de- 
tails of  the  rolling  n.ill, 
it  remains  to  observe 
their  grouping  in  a  con- 
sistent whole.     This  de- 


ll ll  [lendei,  of  course,  largely 


upon     the     locality,    the 
available  space,  and  the 
/  RevefBing-eneino     attached    to  '^'r^-'tion    in    which    nnv 
thisubafl;  2,  housing.  materials  arrive  and  fin 

ished  products  depart. 
These  conditions,  however,  should  rarely  prevent  a  good 
internal  arrangement.  The  grand  feature  to  be  observed  is 
econoii.y  in  hum/fiiitj  the  materials  used  :  but  in  many  mills, 
especially  those  rambling  structures  which  have  grown  up 
little  by  little,  and  in  which  no  provision  was  made  for 
future  enlargement,  the  materials  arc  rehandled  three  or 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  32. 


li...:w. 
Ram^holtom's  Blooniing-mill. 
four  times  when  once  should  suffice.  Another  point  is  to 
leave  room  enough  for  each  operation  without  elnbar^u^sing 
any  other.  These  are  very  important  elements,  and  ihcy 
are  often  too  little  consiilered.  A  frequent  and  very  bad 
method  of  ilesigning  rolling-mills  is  to  lay  down  himply 
the  general  outline  of  the  walls,  the  position  of  the  fur- 
naces, train,  and  engine,  and  to  allow  about  so  much  room 
for  tlie  rest.  When  the  mill  is  done  some  of  the  doors  are 
foun<l  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  ;  the  cranes  do  not  reach 
anything:  the  saws  will  not  lake  extra  long  bars;  the 
presses  and  punches  interfere  with  the  hot  and  culd  bedii; 
things  aro  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  there  is  not  quite 
room  enough  for  anything.  The  only  reasonable  and 
pritper  way  is  to  lay  down  evcrvllnng  on  paper,  and  nl'ler 
getting  it  just  right,  to  nmkc  the  plan  a  Utile  larger  in 
those  places  where  additional  ttpcratinnn  seem  likely  to  be 
carried  on.  In  a  well-arranged  mill  all  materials  should 
bo  received  and  all  the  heating  done  nl  one  end.  t)\v  roll- 
ing machinery  should  be  near  the  ntiddle,  and  llip  finish- 
ing and  sliipping  should  lake  place  at  the  oihcr  end  :  the 
product  thus  passing  us  nearly  n»  pos.tibli*  in  a  ilirrcl  line. 
The  all-important  point  to  be  ob^'ervcd  is  that  in  designing 
works  provisii^n  can  be  made  for  the  minintum  amount 
of  rehandling  and  manual  labor  only  by  going  o*rr  all 
the  operations  by  mean-'  of  a  ijrawins  on  paper,  by  difTer- 
ent  arrangements  again  and  again,  and  not  by  trusting  (o 
general  i4leas  to  bo  worketl  out  when  U  is  ton  latr  to  more 
perhaps  a  buihiing  thai  may  prove  In  bo  in  the  way. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  rail  mill  at  the  Kdcar  Tbonuon  HirrI 
Co.'a  works  near  Pill^'burg,  Ta.  Tbi"  wb«  e'>nipteit«<l  in 
IH76,  an<l  it  has  pntved  to  be  a  well  arranged  mill.  The 
buihiing  is  ItlO  feet  wide  and  3Sli  fret  long,  and  in  it  six 
Siemens  gas-furnaces  (1,  2,  t\,  4,  5,  H)  aro  plartMl  near  one 
end.  The  steel  ingots  are  brought  to  ihrpo  of  them  on  a 
30-inch  gauge  railroad  track  M  u  n  from  the  eonvrrlui}; 
works.  ThcT'c  furnaces  (1.  2.  3)  arc  fittdl  with  hydraulio 
gear  a  for  pushing  in  the  ingot*  a.  and  for  drawing  ihrm 
out  after  they  have  been  healed.  The  other  furn.vo  (I, 
5,  (I)  have  a  lighter  gear  for  handling  the  bliMim*  >>nl\ . 

From  the  furnaers  1.  2,  3  the  ingo(«  nrv  i.^k<  n  i  ■  ll.c 
blooming-mill  •'.  in    which   Ihuy   aro    r<dlrd    in    ei^titicu 

(la'i-'cs  from   14    inches   squaro  to  7  Inebes    squari^.  ihcir 
cngth    lH»tng    propnrlionnli'ly    lnrr<*a««*l.       Tb**    in?"!    U 
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then  cut  into  two  pieces  or  "  blooms  "  (each  being  long 
enough  to  make  two  rails)  under  the  steam-hammer  n,  and 
by  it  also  the  slight  cracks  that  sometimes  appear  on  the 
surface  are  chipped  out.  The  blooms  arc  then  picked  up 
by  the  crane  e  and  taken  on  a  wagon  to  the  furnaces  4,  5, 
6,  in  which  thfty  are  reheated,  and  from  which  they  go  to 
the  rail-train  F.  In  this  each  bloom  is  rolled  into  a  rail  in 
thirteen  passes,  and  it  issues  from  the  last  groove  directly 
upon  a  line  of  moving  rollers  g  G  in  front  of  the  hot  saw  h. 

Fig. 


By  this  saw  the  60-foot  piece  is  cut  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  the  man  who  controls  the  saw  sends  the  pieces  alon«^ 
by  the  rollers  g  and  i  to  the  hot  bed  K  K.  Here  the  rail, 
while  lying  upon  the  rollers,  is  curved  between  a  set 
of  moving  arms  and  fixed  stops,  and  is  pushed  out  on 
either  side  to  cool.  The  amount  of  curvature  given  to  the 
hot  rail  is  such  that  when  it  has  become  entirely  colcl  the 
longer  continued  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  thick  head 
shall  not  have  caused  that  face  of  the  rail  to  become  eon- 

3-L 


cave,  but  so  that  it  shall  be  left  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  cold  rail  is  then  passed  through  a  press  l  l  for  an  exact 
and  final  straightening,  and  is  laid  on  the  cold  bed  m  m. 
One  ragged  end  still  remains  to  be  cut  off.  however,  and 
for  this  purpose  cold  saws  n  n  are  used,  running  at  20U0 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  them  the  rails  are  brought 
to  an  exact  length.  These  saws  are  plain  irun  disks  with- 
out any  teeth,  driven  by  the  high-speed  engines  o  o.  and 
by  their  rapid  rotation  the  steel  is  quickly  abraded,  and 
thus  the  end  is  cut  off.  The  holes  for  the  fish-plate  boits 
are  then  drilled  or  punched  in  the  machines  p  p  or  r  r, 
which,  with  the  straightening  presses, .are  run  by  the  en- 
gine. The  rails  are  then  run  outside  of  the  mill  and  plied 
on  the  stock-beds  for  inspection. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  mill  there  is  ample  room  for 
rolling  pieces  even  more  than  GO  feet  long,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  furnaces,  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
mill,  may  stand  quite  near  to  the  train  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  with  the  passing  of  the  shorter  pieces  through 

Fig. 


the  roughing  rolls.  The  fixtures  for  curving  the  rails 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mill,  between  the  two  hot 
beds,  so  that  the  rails  may  be  pushed  out  toward  either 
of  the  two  straightening  presses.  It  is  also  evident  that 
all  the  fini'shing  tools,  the  presses,  the  punches,  and  the 
drills,  can  be  at  work  at  the  same  moment  on  either  long 
or  short  rails,  and  that  no  interference  can  occur  between 
them,  as  the  rails  move  wholly  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  building,  excepting  as  they  are  pushed 
across  the  hot  or  cold  beds.  It  has  been  fully  proved  that 
by  thus  placing  the  finishing  machinery  at  one  end  of  the 
mill,  with  the  furnaces  at  the  other  end.  and  the  rolling 
machinery  across  the  mill  in  the  centre,  the  whole  is  most 
advantageously  located  for  both  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation.  This  establishment,  and  rolling-mills  generally, 
have  elevated  tanks  or  some  other  ample  water-supply, 
with  a  sufficient  head  for  filling  the  boilers  after  they  may 
have  been  blown  out,  for  the  feed-pumps,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

35. 
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The  great  rail  and  beam  mill  at  Dowlais  in  Wales  was 
not  long  since  considered  the  model  English  mill.  In  it 
two  large  and  three  small  trains  and  all  the  sawing  ma- 
chinery are  driven  by  one  immense  double  engine  by 
means  of  a  complex  and  ponderous  system  of  gearing. 
There  are  no  less  than  seventeen  bevel  and  spur  wheels, 
not  counting  the  train  pinions,  and  200  feet  of  ponderous 
shafting.  The  engine  and  first  countershaft  fixtures  alone 
occupy  a  ground  space  of  40  by  75  feet.     Some  of  the  fur- 


naces are  a  very  great  distance  from  the  rolls :  some  of 
them  arc  in  the  finishing  end  of  the  mill ;  and  the  trains 
and  furnaces  generally  are  not  conveniently  arranged, 
simply  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  engine. 
By  using  independent  engines  each  train  could  have  been 
put  just  where  it  was  wanted,  without  reference  to  any- 
thing but  the  convenience  of  that  particul.ar  train  and  its 
furnaces,  and  in  case  of  a  breakdown  in  the  engine  depart- 
ment the  delay  would  be  local  and  not  general. 
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Fi;;.  35  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vvork.s  of 
the  EJgar  Thomson  Co.,  ami  from  it  may  be  seen  the  po- 
sition of  the  rail-mill  referred  to,  with  reference  to  the 
convenient  delivery  to  it  of  the  steel  ingots.  The  coke 
and  |iig  iron,  as  the  raw  materials  for  the  nmnufactnre  of 
the  steel,  are  brought  in  on  the  high-level  track  A  to  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  converting-house,  and  the  coal  for  the 
su|i]ily  of  the  gas-nrodueers  and  for  the  boilers  on  the  high- 
level  traek  K,  so  that  all  these  supplies  are  dropjicd  at  the 
most  convenient  possible  point  for  their  use,  and  repeated 
handlings  thereby  rendered  unnecessary.  The  ingots  are 
carried  from  the  eonverting-housc  by  the  .lO-ineh  low-level 
track  c  o  to  the  heating  furnaces  in  the  rail-mill.  The 
rails  arc  loaded  upon  cars  at  a  B  on  the  common-gauge, 
low-level  tracks  directly  from  the  mill  (tr  from  the  stock- 
beds  «  (i,  as  may  bo  required.  Atlditional  tracks  are  pro- 
vided, giving  ample  standing-room  for  ears  if  titey  are 
waiting  to  be  loaded.  The  narrow-gauge  system  of  tracks 
is  extended  into  the  machine-shop,  into  the  ash-jdts  f  r.  at 
the  gas-producers,  and  along  the  edge  of  a  bank  at  n'  for 
unloading  debris  of  all  kinds.  From  the  ])roducers  the 
gas  is  led  toward  the  furnaces  in  the  rail-mill  by  a  pipe 
which  is  carried  under  ground  into  the  mill,  and  fi'oui 
wliich  it  is  distributed  to  the  furnaces  as  required.  From 
the  boiler-house  the  steam  for  supplying  all  the  engines  is 
led  in  suitable  pipes  to  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  works, 
and  the  water-supply  is  in  the  same  way  distributed  from 
the  water-tank.  The  tracks  A  and  D  u  connect  directly 
with  the  Pennsylvania  K.  II.,  which  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
works,  and  also  with  the  Baltimore  and  (Uiio  U.  U.,  lying 
on  the  otlier  side.  The  oiien-hearth  meiling-plaiit.  with 
the  jdato  and  bar  mill,  is  shown  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for 
the  future  extension  of  the  works. 

In  reference  to  the  construction  of  large  and  cosyy 
works  like  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the 
iron  manufacture  shows  that  the  ])erfection  and  the  new 
adaptations  of  maehinery  are  the  last  resort  among  the 
older  establishments  when  all  other  sources  of  profit  fail, 
when  fuel  becomes  costly,  and  when  rival  works  spring  up 
in  better  mineral  regions  and  in  better  markets.  Two  fea- 
tures arc  found  to  be  of  vital  imjiortance  :  (I)  Iron  and 
steel  making  machinery  must  be  thoroughly  strong,  well 
built,  anil  trustworthy,  anil  in  some  parts  even  duplicated, 
so  that  it  will  stand  crowding  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endu- 
rance. (2)  In  order  to  save  manual  labor  in  hanrlling  the 
materials — for  this  is  the  trying  clement  in  nearly  all 
manufai^turing — an  establishment  must  be  large  enough 
to  keep  the  maximum  amount  of  steam-power  employed. 
Hydraulic  fccding-tablcs  and  other  similar  machines, 
steam-hoists  and  locomotive  engines,  and  all  kindred  ap- 
pliances must  be  kept  at  work  in  order  to  bo  [irofitablo; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  in  extensive  works. 

The  subject  of  (|uality  of  product  as  affected  by  treat- 
ment in  dilTorcnt  kinds  of  mills  and  by  hammers  is  worthy 
of  brief  attention.  It  is  frmml  that  certain  kin. Is  of  iron 
cannot  be  successfully  rolled  in  a  two-higli  mill  whicdi  re- 
volves constantly  in  one  direction.  The  pile  will  tend  to 
split  apart  or  to' crack  ami  splinter  in  some  jilaces  as  it 
leaves  the  rolls.  This  splitting  becomes  increased  at  each 
pass,  and  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  end  of  the  ]dlo 
will  not  enter  a  second  time  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
three-high  mill,  however,  and  in  the  reversing  mill,  the 
entering  end  of  the  pile  is  changed  at  each  pass,  and  the 
end  split  by  the  first  does  not  enter  at  the  sccoml.  the  dif- 
ficulty being  thus  constantly  corrected.  The  splintering 
atone  pass  is  smoothed  down  rather  than  increased  by  the 
next.  .     . 

It  has  been  supposed  that  soft  structural  steel  is  im- 
prove 1  by  hammering.  This  impression  is  founded  on  the 
fact  thai  iron  is  improved  by  hammering,  and  that  the 
highest-priced  steel,  such  as  tool  steel,  is  hammercil  rather 
than  rolled.  It  is  true  that  the  pressure  of  the  hammer  is 
greater  and  more  concentraleil  than  that  of  ihc  light  rolls 
usually  employed,  and  that  the  hammer  may  expel  more 
cinder  in  the  early  stages  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Tho 
real  reason  why  tlie  hammer  is  used  in  iron  mills,  however, 
is  because  it  will  work  large  and  har.l  puddle-balls  and 
piles,  for  which  there  is  no  ade(|uale  ndling  nuudiinery  at 
hand.  That  rolls  are  preferred  to  hammers,  even  lor  iron, 
in  the  most  improved  practieo,  is  shown  by  the  inlroduo- 
tion  of  very  heavy  s(|uce/.ers  insteail  of  hammers  for  re- 
ducing the  large  p"uddle-balls  id'  the  Danks  furnace.  Tho 
hammer  certainly  increases  the  density  of  an  iron  or  u 
steel  bar  as  compared  with  rolling.  Tho  r.ills  crowd  Iho 
fibres  back,  as  well  as  toward  tho  ecnirc:  the  action  of  tho 
hammer  is  exclusively  toward  the  centre.  This  is  eonspie- 
uouslv  shown  in  treating  large  sleel  ingots.  Tho  velocity 
of  the  hammer  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pori|diery  ol  the 
roll;  hence  the  ellect  of  its  impact  is  greater  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ingot,  while  ihat.d'  the  r.dis  is  more  distnbuleil 
throughout  the  thickness  of  the  ingot.     It  would  Ihereforo 


be  supposed  that  the  hammer  would  draw  the  surface  of 
the  ingot  so  much  as  to  leave  concavities  in  its  ends.  The 
fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  :  the  rolled  bloom  is  cup-enilcd, 
although  it  is  more  uniformly  condensed  than  tlic  hnni- 
mered  bloom.  The  result  of  this  must  Iw,  and  the  fact  is, 
that  the  rolled  ingot  is  less  dense;  it  weighs  less  per  cubic 
inch,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  uniform  in  structure. 

It  may  occur  to  persons  who  have  not  frequented  rolling- 
mills  that  there  is  nothing  very  renmrkable  in  the  machi- 
nery thus  deseribed^that  the  aultunatie  opcnitions  of 
untchincs  for  working  textile  fabrics  and  the  complex 
functions  even  of  wood-working  and  machine  tools  indi- 
cate a  higher  or<ler  of  engineering  construction.  Tho 
reply  to  this  is,  that  mi>re  money  has  probably  been  sunk 
in  iron-making  machinery  that  would  not  work  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  exceedingly  difficult  onc,fi)r  ingenuity  alone  will 
not  suffice,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  extensive  ob- 
servation and  experience.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  a  complex  machine  perform  its  functiims  under  a 
uniform  load  in  a  constant  an<l  ordinary  temperature,  and 
in  a  room  protected  even  from  the  dust  of  the  street.  Tho 
work  of  a  rolling-mill,  however,  is  a  series  of  tremendou!! 
shocks.  It  deals  with  red-bot  metal  in  large  masses,  nnd 
must  adjust  itself  to  etmstantly-varying  expansion  by  hwil. 
These  masses  from  their  unequal  temperature,  structure, 
and  compression  really  seem  constantly  trying  to  go  wrong 
and  to  get  into  trouble,  and  the  nuinner  in  which  they  arc 
compelled  to  tumble  about  from  r<)ll  to  table,  and  from 
table  back  to  roll  again,  is  wholly  destructive  to  second- 
class  machinery.  In  adiiition  to  all  this  there  arc  showers 
of  dust  and  siag  flying  into  places  where  they  arc  not 
wanted,  and  many  other  embarrassments  have  to  bo  ]>ro- 
vided  for  simply  because  they  cannot  be  avoided.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  product  must  bo  of  accurate  size  and  finish, 
nrol  also  large  in  amount  and  coDslant,  in  order  to  yield  a 
jirofitable  return.  A.  L.  Hollky. 

RollinK  Prairie,  p. -v..  La  I'orto  co.,  Ind.,  on  I.ako 
Shore  and  Jlichigan  .Southern  K.  R. 

Rolling  I'rniric,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Dodge  co..  Wis.,  on 
Northern  division  of  .Milwaukee  ami  St.  I'aul  U.  K. 

Rolling  Stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.     I". 

Rollins  (.\i.i'noNso),  b.  in  Hnllowcll,  Mo.,  Xnv.  S,  ISIB; 
graduated  at  Weslcyan  I'niversity,  t'onn.,  1SI4;  bei-amo 
a  preacher  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  prin- 
cipal of  tho  high  sehoid  ot  Shefliold.  .Mass.;  was  |.rineipnl 
of  Hempstead  Seminary,  X.  Y.,  ISi:,-19,  ami  afterward 
jirofessor  of  languages  in  Delaware  College,  Newark.  Del.  ; 

was  /.ealous  in  tho  cause  of  educali a  man  of  singular 

simplicity  and  j.uritv  of  character,  and  an  exemplary 
Christian.     D.  .May  29,  1S54. 

Rol'linsbiirg,  p.-v.,  Monroe  co..  West  Vo. 

Rol'linsl'ortl,  tp.,  Strafford  co.,  X.  II.     P.  IMO. 

Rollo,  or  Rolf.     See  Xoumans.  by  E.  Minroe  Smrn. 

Rolls,  Muster  of.     See  Mastku  of  tiik  U.pi.i.s. 

RoinnRno'si  ((!ian  DomeshxiI,  b.  at  Salso  Maggioro, 
near  I'iacenia,  Dee.  Ill,  1701 :  in  lVi*il  took  his  legal  degree 
at  I'avia:  at  thirty  years  of  ago  published  his  /,.i  (.Var.r  <lrl 
Dirillo  /Va.Jr,  which  was  not  less  applauded  in  (Icrmany 
than  in  Italv.  In  ITIH  he  occupied  important  civil  olBccj 
in  Trent,  where  he  continued  to  practice  as  an  odvocntc; 
in  IS02  wos  appointed  professor  of  law  at  I'orma.  a  po- 
sition which  ho  retained  till  ISOli,  when  ho  was  cnlle.1  lo 
Milan  lo  assist  in  iligesting  a  code  of  pcnni  pr.K-edure. 
which  was  afterward  adopted.  Later  n  ehoir  was  cxprcv.lr 
created  for  him  in  .Milan.  Ipon  the  fall  of  the  Itonaparlo 
kingdom  of  Italv  ho  had  to  endure  po\orty  nnd  impri.on 
mont.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  eonlinued  his  hilmrs  under 
great  privations,  supporting  himself  by  private  Ir—n.. 
Cattanco,  Ferrari,  Mae-lri,  and  other  eminenl   Umb.td. 

visited  and  vcnera him  as  iheir  mnsler.     I>.  .1  M,h.n 

Juno  8,  ISIIJ.  .\n  edition  of  the  works  of  llomagno.i  in 
ID  vols.  Svo  was  published  in  Florence  between  l!«:i2  and 
1S40;  other  editions  have  since  appeared. 

Romn'ic  «  name  ...nielime.  applie.l  lo  tho  Uneuage 
of  Iho  modern  lireek..  (.<oe  linKtiK  I.^^.il  auk.  Moi.enx. 
by  I'lior.  .\.  N-  AuNoin,  S.  T.  D.l 


Ionia  ISlMi,  and  soon   aflerward  memlH-r  of  Ihc  .o| 
c„„ncil  .if  war:  wo.  .onl  In   KOT  f  IV.meranla  m. 
mand  ..f  the  foroo  of  l.V.HHO  Snoni-h  au<ill«rie.  fat..         I 
U.  Napoleon,  and   withdrew  ihr.c  lr.~.p..   by   riiil«.l..ni: 
thorn  on  tho  English  fleet  at  Iho  lilaud  of  FUnen.  Aug.  1.  - 
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20,  1S08,  on  learning  the  treacherous  imprisonment  of  his 
sovereign  by  Napoleon,  and  co-operated  with  the  Englieh 
in  their  operations  in  Denmark.  In  tlie  Peninsular  war 
he  rendered  efficient  service  as  coininauder-in*chief  in 
Northern  Spain  18U9-10  by  organizing  the  guerilla  war- 
fare. D.  at  Cartaxo,  Portugal,  Jan.  23,  1811.  His  Biari/ 
and  Lettem  were  published  at  Paris  {182o). 

Ro'niaii  Archiporogy,  Tbie  Dhvklopmextof  Art  in 
KuMK.— I.  nc  i're-Hdhnir  A- rio(/.— Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy  the  site  of 
Rome  was  occupied  by  a  Latin  settlement  in  a  very  low 
state  of  culture.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fragments  of  vases 
and  objects  in  bronze  tliiiL  have  been  found  upon  the  Es- 
quiline  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  earth  yet  examined,  and 
in  part  under  the  portion  of  the  Servian  city-wall  which 
defended  that  hill.  The  vases  of  Latiun  clay  found  in 
this  stratum,  which  may  be  considered  with  certainty  as 
products  of  native  industry,  arc  roughly  moulded  by  the 
hand  without  the  use  of  tlie  wheel,  are  badly  burned,  and 
entirely  witliout  ornamentation.  Of  similar  style  also  are 
the  vessels  found  in  the  grove  of  the  D<^f.i  Dia,  which  were 
employed  by  the  Arvales  in  their  sacred  ceremonies,  and  in 
which,  even  if  the  existing  examples  belong  to  a  later  time, 
the  Roman  rituH  certainly  maintained  the  type  in  use  at 
the  institution  of  the  worship  of  the  Dea  Dia.  On  the 
contrary,  other  vessels,  fragments  of  which  were  found 
under  the  Servian  city-wall,  show  an  advanced  process  of 
manufacture,  since  they  are  made  of  a  fine  foreign  clay, 
turned  on  the  wheel,  and  painted  on  the  liglit  clay-colored 
ground  with  brownish  or  blackish  stripes.  The  difference 
between  these  and  the  native  pottery,  together  with  the 
fact  that  similar  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Old  World,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
in  Nineveh,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  manufactures 
were  imported  from  the  East  into  Italy,  probably  by  means 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  few  objects  in  bronze  discovered 
in  the  same  stratum  also  show  a  primitive  Asiatic  charac- 
ter;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  \iiTgQ  fibulie  from 
which  little  bells  were  suspended. 

II.  The  Pf-rfod  of  the  Ncl/enic  and  Hel/euico-Etrn^ran 
IiijluenrcR. — Roman  culture  first  received  a  higher  impulse 
when  the  colonies  from  Magna  Grtecia  began  to  extend 
their  civilizing  influence  toward  Latium  and  Etruria.  This 
was  felt  by  Rome,  partly  in  a  direct  and  partly  in  an  indi- 
rect way,  through  the  coast-towns  of  Southern  Etruria, 
where  in  early  times  a  rich  industrial  art,  inspired  by 
Greek  models,  had  been  developed.  That  the  Latians  had 
learned  much  from  the  Greeks  in  the  development  of  their 
architecture  in  stone  is  evident,  since  many  of  the  Latin 
words  relating  to  materials  and  implements  belonging  to 
this  art  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  Thus,  cal{c)xy  "  mor- 
tar," is  from  xaAif;  machhia  from  fj.r}xa.f^:  i/)ioma,  the 
"rule,"  from  yvt^/Awi',  yvioixa.  It  was  also  the  Hellenic  form 
of  temple,  modified  by  Etruscan  influence,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  The  Etruscan  temple,  the  templiim  Tuacn- 
nicnm,  followed,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  Doric 
type.  The  ground-plan,  however,  approached  more  to  a 
square,  the  pediments  were  higher,  the  intercolumniations 
wider,  and  the  building  rested  upon  a  high,  oblong  terrace, 
up  to  the  front  of  which  led  an  open  flight  of  steps.  The 
oldest  temple  in  Rome,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  upon  the 
Capitol,  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  in  the  Tuscan 
style.  Also,  the  clay  image  of  the  god  placed  in  the  tera- 
j)Ic,  and  the  qnadriija  of  the  same  niiiterial  over  the  ped- 
iment, were  works  by  an  Etruscan  artist.  The  statue  held 
the  thunderbolt  in  its  right  hand,  and  in  its  left  probably 
a  sceptre.  The  flesh  was  painted  red,  and  the  color  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  costume  of  the  figure 
consisted  of  a  removable  wreath,  probably  of  gold,  and  of 
the  toga  pnlmntUy  a  garment  decorated  with  Asiatic  designs, 
in  which  the  statue  was  draped  on  festal  occasions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wooden  image  of  Diana  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  this  goddess  by  Servius  Tullius.  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  appears  to  have  been  a  Greek  work,  or  at 
least  a  copy  of  one,  for  it  exactly  resembled  an  idol  that 
the  Phocicans  had  brought  with  them  to  Mansilia  (Mar- 
seilles). 

Only  a  few  examples  of  building  in  stone  remain  to  us 
from  this  ancient  period.  First  among  these  is  the  Servian 
city-wall,  built  of  colossal  blocks  of  tufa,  without  cement — 
a  work  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  aspiring  Roman  spirit 
to  construct  everything  not  provisionally,  but  for  all  time, 
finds  a  remarkable  monumental  expression:  then  the  res- 
ervoir (  TnUitutnin),  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  covering 
of  which  is  formed  with  layers  of  stone  placed  over  each 
other,  gradually  projecting  inward  as  they  rise — a  mode  of 
construction  that  precedes  the  development  of  the  true 
arch,  and  appears  in  Greece  in  the  treasuries  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  Mycente,  as  also  in  Etruria  in  tombs  at  Caere, 
Alsion,  and  Orvieto  (  VuUinU ?)  ;  and  finally  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  order  to  collect 


the  subterranean  springs  that  percolated  through  the  Ro- 
man  soil,  as  wol!  as  to  drain  and  dry  the  morasses  of  the 
Velabrum  and  Furum.  The  original  form,  however,  of  this 
gigantic  work  has  been  greatly  modified  by  later  restora- 
tions. 

Of  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic  several  evidences 
remain,  showing  an  increase  of  the  direct  Greek  influence. 
When  it  was  decided  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Ceres  (ded- 
icated 4Sa  II.  c.)  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  two  Greeks, 
Damophilns  and  Gorgasus,  diL'tinguished  both  as  modellers 
in  clay  {pluattp)  and  as  painters,  were  called  to  Rome.  The 
types  of  the  Roman  copper  coinage  (which  begins  under 
the  Decemvirs,  451-449  b.  c.)  are  formed  after  (Jreek  pat- 
terns. The  statue  erected  upon  the  Comitium  to  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Decemvirs,  the  Ephesian  Hermodorus,  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Greek  hand. 

Especially  indicntive  nf  the  physiognomy  of  Rome,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  in  some  quarters  of  the 
city  also  during  the  two  following  centuries,  is  the  known 
fact  of  the  employment  of  Daniophilus  and  tiorgasus  as 
architects.  The  manner  of  ornamentation  employed  by 
these  artists  was  that  of  a  polychrome,  terra-eotta  style, 
early  abandoned  in  Greece,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
remained  long  in  vogue  in  Latium  and  Etruria.  The  walls, 
whether  of  brick  or  of  timber,  were  incrustcd  with  plates 
of  terra-cotta.  upon  which  were  jiainted  ornamental,  and 
sometimes  also  figurative,  representations.  At  the  eaves 
of  the  roofs  were  autrjixn:  of  terro-eotta,  in  the  field  of 
which  was  introduced  in  high  relief  the  head  of  a  Silenus, 
a  satyr,  or  of  a  woman,  and  around  it  ornaments  in  low 
relief,  the  whole  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Polychrome 
figures  in  terra-cotta  adorned  the  pediments  of  the'temjtles. 
Fragments  of  stucco  decorations  made  in  this  manner 
b»ve  been  found  as  well  in  the  Etruscan  cities  as  in  Rome 
upon  the  Esquiline.  They  show  the  vast  extension,  and, 
since  they  represent  a  succession  of  ditferent  stages  of 
style  following  each  other,  the  long  duration's  well,  of 
this  method  of  ornamentation. 

The  picture  that  presents  itself  to  our  fancy,  if  we  im- 
agine the  facades  of  a  series  of  buildings  decorated  in  this 
style,  is  far  removed  from  poverty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exuberant  with  plastic  and  pictorial  motives.  A  restful 
contrast  to  this  gay  variety  was  off"ered  by  the  dark  gray 
blocks  of  peperino,  of  which  the  substructions  of  the  tem- 
ples and  of  the  public  buildings  generally  were  formed, 
although  there  is  every  probability  that  even  of  these  the 
most  prominent  architectural  members  were  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  addition  of  color  or  of  metallic  incrus- 
tations. 

A  fact  of  much  significance,  in  reference  to  the  diff'usion 
of  Hellenic  views  of  art  among  the  Romans,  occurs  at  the 
end  of  this  period.  In  the  year  301  b.  c.  a  Roman  patri- 
cian, C.  Fabius,  executed  with  his  own  hand  paii. tings  in 
the  temjile  of  Salus;  and  the  branch  of  tliis  distinguished 
family  that  descended  from  him  received  the  surname  of 
**  the  painters"  (Ptctores).  The  forms  of  the  designs, 
however,  assumed  in  ipany  respects  a  peculiarly  Italic 
character — a  diff'erent  stamp  from  the  true  Greek  art.  The 
ornamentation  upon  the  peperino  sarcophagus  of  Corne- 
lius Seijiio  Barbatus  (beginning  of  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ — Vatican)  consists  of  motives  from  the  Doric 
style.  Yet  its  ordrninanve,  which  produces  a  calm  and 
dignified  impression,  is  due  to  the  Roman  artist.  The 
group  upon  the  cover  of  the  celebrated  Fieoronian  ristu  in 
the  Kireherian  Museum,  executed  by  Novius  Plautius  in 
Rome,  represents  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  supported  by  two 
satyrs.  It  thus  introduces  figures  of  Grecian  mythology, 
and  is  very  probably  moulded  after  a  (Ireek  model.  The 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  completely  Italic,  and  sug- 
gest involuntarily  the  Etruscan  influences  that  had  so 
thoroughly  wrought  themselves  into  the  earliest  phases  of 
Roman  development. 

The  Hellenic  Period. — -The  extension  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion over  Magna  Grrecia,  Sicily,  anil  finally  over  Greece 
itself,  was  productive  of  most  important  results.  By  this 
means  the  Romans  were  brought  into  intimate  relation 
with  Grecian  culture.  The  taking  of  Syracuse  by  M. 
Marcellus  (b.  c.  212),  and  the  wars  waged  against  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece,  successfully  terminating  in  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146),  opened  the  way  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  numerous  works  of  Greek  art  to  Rome.  First  the 
public  squares  and  buildings,  then  the  town  and  country- 
houses  of  prominent  Romans,  were  adorned  with  these 
treasures  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting.  Moreover, 
this  new  capital  of  the  world  off"ered  a  better  opportunity 
for  remunerative  labor  than  the  declining  cities  of  Greece 
proper  and  the  hopelessly-shattered  empires  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  and  consequently  there  began  at  this  time 
an  extensive  immigration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  wo  find  some 
of  them  engaged  upon  important  public  works.     After  the 
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triumph  of  Q.  Metellus  over  Macedonia  (b.  c.  140),  Hor- 
modorus    of    SaUiiuis    erected    a    portico    which    bore   the 
na,me  of  that  general,  and  the  same  architect  was  couiluis- 
siuncd  tea  years   later,  by  Brutus,  to    build  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ivin^'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.     The 
temples    ei.nnectcd     with    the    portico    of    Metellus    were 
adurned  with  sculpture  by  the  (ireek  artists  I'olycles,  l)io- 
nysius,  Tinioclea,  and  Timarchides.     Thus,  Home  became 
gradually  the  centre  of  activity  for  Greek   art.      In  com- 
parison  with  the  high  degree  of  development  attained   in 
art  in  former  times,  there  was  now  clearly  a  decline  in  the 
creative   power;    still,  Greek    art   had  euough   of  vitality,  ! 
even  upon  Roman  ground,  to  bring  to  maturity  a  beautiful  \ 
after-groxvth.     As  at  this  period    Koman   civilization    be-   | 
came,  as  a   whole,  more  thoroughly  llellenizeil,  as  the  lit-   j 
erature  almost  universally  assimilated  itself  to  the  Grecian 
type,  so  also  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  Greece  had  almost   ! 
completely  crowded  the  Italic  Clement  out  of  the   field.  | 
We   have  here,  in  fact,  the   spectacle  of   essentially  pure 
Greek  art  carrying  out  on  Italic  soil  the  same  tendency  in 
its  e.\ercisc  wiiieh  had  prevailed  in  Greece  and  in  the  Hel-   ' 
lenic  East  in  the  third  and   second  centuries  before  t'hrist.   ! 
Its  course  of  development  had  not  changed,  but  only  the 
scene  of  its  activity. 

Archtlfcture  aittl  Archi/cctiirrii  Ornamentation. — In  archi- 
tecture the  Romans  seem  to  have  better  preserved  their 
originality  against  Greek  influence.  This  is  easily  to  be 
understood,  .since  that  e.\act  knowledge  and  that  practical 
insight  which  are  the  fundamental  refjuirements  of  archi- 
tecture were  precisely  those  features  of  national  character 
for  which  the  Romans  were  most  conspicuous.  (Jf  this 
period  comparati\'eIy  few  sculptors  and  painters  with  Ro- 
man names  are  known,  and  these  few  are  hy  no  means  of 
great  importance.  Rut  we  have  strong  evidence  that  even 
in  Greece  the  merit  of  Roman  architects  was  acknowledged, 
in  the  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  Syrian  king,  .\ntio- 
chus  Epiphanes  {B.  i".  17G-10U).  determined  to  finish  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  .\thens,  he  entrusted 
the  direction  of  this  undertaking  to  the  Ronmn  knight 
Cassutius.  On  the  other  band,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  far  in  architecture  the  Romans  were  really 
creative  in  tlie  highest  sense — how  far  they  invented  new 
elements  in  construction  and  ornamentation.  There  is  a 
hiatus  in  the  history  of  art  for  this  period  which  renders 
impossible  the  satisfactory  investigation  of  this  interesting 
question.  No  period  of  Greek  development  was  better 
adapted  to  inAuence  the  Romans,  either  as  to  architecture 
or  in  other  directions,  than  that  of  the  Uiadociii  ( t".  e.  suc- 
cessors of  Ale.\ander),  which  was  nearest  to  them  in  point 
of  time  and  best  suited  to  their  views  and  requirements. 
Cities  like  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  /Vntioch  on  tlie  Orontes, 
Selcucia  on  the  Tigris,  founded  with  the  direct  object  of 
establishing  great  centres  of  intercourse  and  commerce, 
must  certainly  have  furnished  the  Romans  with  the  most 
suitable  models  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  capital 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  its  newly-attained  position  of  power. 
Rut,  unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  ar- 
chitecture of  these  Hellenic  cities.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  positively  decided  whether  the  Romans  acted  independ- 
ently in  the  construction  of  the  arch,  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
the  dome,  which  were  favorite  elements  in  their  architec- 
ture, or  whether  they  followed  (ireck  models.  The  arch 
particularly  became  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gigantic  aque.lucts.  These  were  not,  as  in  foimer 
times,  wholly  subterranean,  but  by  a  succession  of  arches 
tlie  water  was  carried  above  ground  wherever  the  character 
of  the  surface  required  it,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  thus,  the  .Mareian  aquetluct  (built  D.  c.  1  11!)  was  a 
subterranean  structure  for  a  distance  of  o2S  Roman  paces, 
while  (!'j:i,i  paces  of  its  length  rested  on  arches.  The  double 
purpose  of  use  and  ornament  was  served  by  the  arch  and 
\aulted  roof  in  the  construction  of  l\ia /'o,nir,M,  or  covered 
archways,  which  stood  at  certain  important  points  as  mon- 
unient,s"  to  mark  the  directi^m  of  the  main  avenues  of  in- 
tercourse. From  the  time  of  the  Republic  are  known  to 
us  the  two/oriii'.<,«  erected  by  L.  Stertinius  (B.  c.  lUli),  one 
on  the  Forum  lioarium,  and  one  in  the  Circus  .Ma.\imus; 
a  thir<l  was  erected  by  Scipio  .\fricanus  (ll.  c.  I'.MI)  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill;  and  "besides  these  the  Forni.s  Calpurnius 
on  the  slope  of  the  same  hill,  and  the  Forni.v  Fabiunus  in 
the  Forum.  The  motive  of  these  structures  was  Hellenic. 
A  passage-way  of  this  kind  existed  at  Antioch  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  .'Jclcucidie.  Rut  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time  of  the  emperors  this  originally  Hellenic  iilea  under- 
went a  jjceuliar  ornamental  change.  It  was  an  idd  Ronmn 
custom  on  festal  occasions  t.i  decorate  teinjiorarily  the 
favados  of  the  buildings,  sometimes  even  the  Juinirri.  near  j 
where  festivals  were  to  be  celebrated.  Traces  of  this  cus- 
tom may  be  found  in  Italy  on  church-festivals  even  at  the 
present  dav.  For  such  decoration  paintings  on  linen  were 
made  use  of,  which  rcprcscnicd   scenes  ap|.r"prinle  to  ihi- 


festival.  These  were  arranged  in  suitable  placea  on  the 
buildings  to  be  adorned.  During  the  lime  of  the  emperun 
art  gave  this  temporary  decoration  a  inonumenuil  character 
by  substituting  relief  for  painting.  In  this  nianner.  out 
of  the  forniees,  decked  in  their  festive  attire,  grew  the 
trium|phal  arches  of  the  imperial  age.  The  reliefs  upon 
these  clearly  show,  in  their  pictorial  effects,  a  rchilion  to 
the  sister  art  of  painting— a  relation  which  becomes  all  the 
more  ajiparent  when  our  imagination  supplies  the  poly- 
chromy,  of  which  many  traces  still  remain.  The  Tab'u- 
lariuin,  a  building  used  for  the  state  archives  (finished  B.C. 
7S),  is  a  most  majestic  combination  of  the  vaulted  roof  and 
the  arch.  This  building  w;i8  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Forum,  directly  upon  the  ashlar  walls  which  surrounded 
the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  rested  on  a  fivefoM  row  of  vaults, 
the  outermost  of  which,  still  \  isible,  faced  the  Forum  as 
an  open  corridor  with  half  columns  of  the  Doric  ordpr. 
The  main  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  was  likewise  the  arch  and  vault.  It  would 
not  have  been  well  to  jirovide  so  impatient  and  re«tles»  a 
public  as  that  of  ancient  Rome  with  no  other  opportunity 
of  ingress  and  egress  than  a  few  doors;  and  consequently 
the  whole  lower  wall  of  these  structures  was  composed  of 
a  series  of  vaulted  entrances.  The  upper  stories  were  a 
repetition  of  the  lower  one,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the 
architectural  effect,  although  openings  for  windows  would 
have  been  all  that  was  absolutely  required.  Engaged 
columns,  entablatures,  and  attics  served  as  a  frame  for  the 
arches,  these  simple  forms  producing  an  impressive  efTc.-l 
by  their  manifold  repetition.  Of  the  most  aneieiil  stone 
theatre  in  Rome,  that  of  INiiupey  (built  B.  c.  5.'i),  all  that 
is  left  is  a  portion  of  the  substructure  aiitl  the  direction  of 
the  semicircular  plan  of  the  buihling,  followed  by  the  motl- 
ern  street  S.  Maria  di  Grote.  Of  the  theatre  of  .Marccllus, 
which  Augustus  completed  B.  c.  Ei,  and  which  was  named 
from  his  neplicw,  the  son  of  Octavia,  there  are  still  uiag- 
niliccnt  remains  of  the  exterior,  showing  the  Doric  order  in 
the  lower  anil  the  Ionic  in  the  upper  stories.  Of  this  stylo 
of  building  the  grandest  structure  is  the  Colosseum,  built 
A.  D.  80  under  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  capable  of  holding 
S7,000  spectators.  In  fact,  the  pilgrims  of  the  .Middle 
Ages  saw  in  it  the  most  einpbatie  monument  of  Roman 
greatness.  The  building  is  four  stories  in  height.  The 
three  lower  stories  are  composctl  of  arcades,  the  piers  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  engaged  columns — on  the  first 
story  of  the  Doric,  on  the  second  of  the  Dmic,  and  on  the 
thiril  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  fourth  story  the  wall 
is  pierced  by  windows,  between  which  are  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters. The  architectural  arrangement  being  so  very  sim- 
ple, variety  was  secured  by  means  of  statues,  which  origi- 
nally stood  within  the  arches  of  the  second  and  third 
stories. 

Among  the  buildings  with  domes,  the  Pantheon  (creeled 
B.C.  27)  stands  foremost  as  probably  the  most  beautiful, 
and  certainly  the  best  [irescrved,  structure  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  is  a  circular  building  surmountcil  by  a  dome, 
and  has  a  height  equal  to  its  diameter.  .\  portico,  with 
sixteen  granite  columns  crowned  by  splendid  Corinthian 
capitals,  adorns  the  front.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  original  aspect  of  the  exterior,  it  is  nei'cssary  to  sup- 
pose the  absence  of  the  tasteless  belfries  ereclcii  by  Ifer- 
nini ;  we  must  fancy  the  ailjacent  level  much  lower  than  it 
now  is,  as  anciently  live  steps  led  up  to  the  portico.  On 
the  pediment  should  be  imagined  a  relief  with  statues  at 
the  summit  and  side  angles,  while  the  brick  of  which  Ihs 
circular  portitin  of  the  edifice  was  constructeil  was  faced 
with  marble  and  painted  stucco.  The  roof  should  be  sup- 
piised  to  be  covered  «  ith  tiles  of  gilded  bronie.  which  were 
carried  off  to  Con.-tantiii'qdc  by  the  empcmr  Conslans  II. 
(A.  D.  flJ5).  The  original  form  of  the  interior  it  in  inanr 
respects  a  matter  of  uncertainly.  Indcr  severmi  of  the 
later  emperors,  especially  .<eptimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  tlie  building  underwent  reslorati..n«  and  alteration-, 
while  the  pcqus  introduced  further  modification  by  the 
construction  of  chapels.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  Ihi- 
maltreatment  and  of  the  removol  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
bronie  plates,  which  must  have  produce.l  a  wonderful  cffct 
of  coh>r,  the  iiiiglily  r..tunda,  flooded  nith  light  pouring 
down  from  a  great  circular  opening  in  the  ccntrr  of  the 
dome,  still  produced  a  ino-t  powerful  iinpresMon.  The 
domed  roof  was  also  espei-ially  eiuidoyol  in  iho  construe 
lion  of  the  va-l  swimming  halls  in  ihe  baths  of  ancient 
Uunie.  It  i*  ii'-liceable  that  in  the  ron«lruclion  of  Ihe 
Kuuian  temple-  llic  inas-ive  »ubslructurc  .m  I  the  tlein 
loading  up  l'>  the  front,  which  were  el.  .  •  of  thr 

Tii.sean  tem}dc,  were  relaine*!.     Then  »nd  or- 

nainciilnl  porls  of  the  temple  proper. .  i  ...  i 

were   thorouglily  Greek,  although  >ery  v.iri 

always  appropriately,  moilifle*!.     In  the  .-. 

Ihe  inore   ancient    peperino   or   travertine    l.oiMiu.-i    ll.i 

Gr«>ek  forma  were  simpliAod.     Tbif  aru»o  clearly  froin  lh« 
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character  of  the  material,  which  did  not  admit  of  delicate 
ornamental  finish.  But  in  the  marble  structures  of  a  later 
period  thetJc  (Jreek  forms  were  loaded  with  excessive  orna- 
ment and  intermingled  one  with  another,  the  ornate  Co- 
rinthian taking  the  precedence  over  the  simpler  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  Still  greater  richness  was  thought  to  be  at- 
tained by  adding  to  the  acanthus-leaf  ornament  of  the 
Corinthian  the  spiral  volutes  and  the  egg-and-bead  mould- 
ings uf  the  Ionic  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
innumerable  ])ublic  edifices,  vying  with  one  another  in 
magnificence,  which  sprang,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Ca'sar  down  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
The  quarries  of  Luni  (Carrara),  from  which  marble  began 
to  be  taken  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  furnished 
a  choice  material  for  this  purpose.  But  both  before  and 
after  this  time,  blocks  and  columns  of  marble  were  im- 
ported from  Greece.  Augustus,  even  in  his  time,  could 
boast  that  he  found  Rome  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  one 
of  marble. 

From  the  time  that  Rome  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  it  was  evident  that  the  old  Forum  was  not  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  public  intercourse.  The  older  Cato, 
in  order  to  attract  the  public  to  the  N.  side,  erected  there 
the  Basilica  of  Portia  (b.  c.  184) ;  the  Basilicas  of  Emilia 
(B.C.  179)  and  that  of  Sempronia  (b.  c.  169)  soon  follow- 
ed. Ciesar  carried  out  the  task  most  energetically,  and 
erected  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Forum  the  Basilica  Julia, 
consisting  of  five  aisles,  but  of  this  building  little  more 
than  the  pavement  and  the  bases  of  several  piers  remain. 
On  the  N.  side  the  Forum  Julium  was  erected.  Ad- 
joining this  stood  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  The  ruins  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  the  three  beautiful  Corinthian 
marble  columns  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.  forming  the 
centre  of  the  Forum,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  this  structure.  The  imperial  forums  had, 
however,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  the  time  of  the  Republic  except  their  name.  The  latter 
were  characterized  by  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  where 
it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  assemble.  The  imperial 
forums,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  collection  of  public  build- 
ings, chiefly  temples  and  basilicas,  connected  by  walls  or 
porticoes.  The  basilicas  served  not  only  as  places  for 
public  intercourse,  but  also  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  At  this  period  the  Campus  Martius  was  adorned 
with  a  number  of  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  the  marble  Septa,  commenced  by  CaDsar 
and  finished  by  Agrippa,  and  which  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  comitia  tributa. 

A  vast  deal  was  done  under  Augustus  to  supply  the  city 
with  water,  and  that  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  The 
Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Alsietina  were  led  into  the  city, 
and  the  volume  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  increased.  Agrip- 
pa during  his  ii^dileship  constructed  in  a  single  year  (b.  c. 
?i'.\)  7(HI  basins,  500  fountains,  130  reservoirs,  and  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  these  works  400  marble  columns  and 
300  bronze  and  marble  statues.  The  Palatine,  on  which 
Augustus  had  dwelt,  was  adorned  on  the  S.  side  with  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  of  which  hardly  more  than  the  founda- 
tions remain.  Caligula  extended  the  work  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  Forum,  and  constructed  a  bridge  to  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  order  to  have  the  readiest  access  to  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  wliose  vicar  on  earth  he  considered  himself.  As 
is  evident  from  the  remains  still  existing,  the  hill  was  en- 
larged by  extensive  substructions  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  area  for  the  imperial  buildings.  Farther  to  the  W. 
the  Flavian  emperors  erected  their  palace,  the  ruins  of 
which,  still  standing,  witness  to  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  terrible  conflagration  under  Nero  (a.  d. 
C4?)  had  occurred.  Of  the  fourteen  city  precincts,  three 
were  entirely,  and  seven  wellnigh  entirely,  destroyed.  A 
countless  number  of  Roman  monuments  venerable  for  age, 
as  well  as  many  masterpieces  of  Greek  art,  were  sacrificed. 
And  yet  this  misfortune  was  not  without  its  advantage  to 
the  city  ;  for  after  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  (b.  c. 
SUO),  it  had  been  reconstructed  in  a  hasty  manner.  Conse- 
quently, the  parts  of  the  city  dating  from  that  period  were 
built  irregularly,  and  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked. 
But  the  government  in  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  confla- 
gration in  Nero's  time  took  measures  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects. In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  entire  quarters 
of  the  city,  room  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  large 
public  buildings.  Nero's  Golden  House,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  with  its  surrounding  houses  and  parks 
extending  into  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian 
hills,  requires  only  a  passing  notice  as  an  illustration  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  grandeur  ;  for  immediately  after 
the  emperor's  death  (a.  d.  OS),  the  whole  establishment, 
with  all  its  luxurious  appointments,  fell  into  decay.  On 
the  site  of  the  artificial   lake  within  the  gardens  of  the 


Golden  House,  Vespasian  began  to  build  the  Colosseum. 
The  palace  itself  was  made  use  of  by  Titus,  in  part,  as  a 
foundation  for  his  baths.  Of  the  Forum  Transitoriuin, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  which  was  erected 
by  Bomitian,  the  last  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  finished 
by  Nerva,  there  are  still  left  remains  of  the  wall  of  en- 
closure and  two  Corinthian  columns  with  an  entablature 
adorned  with  reliefs. 

Architecture  received  a  new  impulse  under  Trajan,  who 
employed  an  excellent  Greek  architect,  Apollodorus  of 
Damascus,  Under  the  direction  of  this  artist  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  was  erected  to  the  N.  of  that  of  Augustus,  an  ex- 
tensive cut  having  been  made  between  the  Cajiitolinc  and 
Quirinal  hills  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  area  for  that 
purpose.  The  principal  building  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
was  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  having  five  aisles,  the  central  one 
being  uncovered.  This  edifice  has  recently  been  partially 
excavated.  Trajan's  Column,  with  its  gilded  reliefs  on  a 
colored  ground,  was  embraced  within  this  gigantic  struc- 
ture, and  enclosed  in  a  court,  as  it  were,  formed  by  two 
wings  projecting  from  the  basilica.  The  constructive  ac- 
tivity uf  the  emperor  Hadrian  is  exemjdified  in  the  double 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  on  the  Velia,  the  jilan  of  which 
the  emperor  designed  with  his  own  hand  (a.  i>.  \?>'o).  It 
was  composed  of  two  temples,  having  a  single  roof  covered 
with  tiles  of  gilded  bronze.  The  cellar  of  the  two  temples 
adjoined  each  other,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  portico  of  granite  columns.  All  that  remains,  be- 
sides a  number  of  shattered  columns,  is  a  portion  of  the  im- 
mense foundations,  the  ramp,  and  fragments  of  the  brick- 
work of  the  two  cellye.  The  imperfection  of  the  brick, 
however,  makes  it  improbable  that  this  latter  was  a  part 
of  the  original  building,  but  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  restoration  after  a  fire,  by  Maxentius  (a.  d. 
.S07).  The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (Castle  of  St.  Angelo), 
begun  by  that  emperor  and  completed  (a.d.  140)  by  Anti)- 
ninus  Pius,  consisted  of  a  square  substruction,  upon  which 
stood  a  terrace-like  superstructure  covered  with  marble 
and  adorned  with  statues.  The  substructure  is  buried  in 
debris,  and  only  portions  of  the  terrace-like  interior  mass 
or  core  of  travertine  have  stood  the  wear  of  the  centuries. 
From  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  besides  the  column  in 
honor  of  M.  Aurelius.  we  have  only  the  temple  of  the  elder 
Faustina  {erected  a.  n.  141),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum, 
and  which  was  afterward  likewise  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  portico,  with  its  ten  columns  of 
costly  Euboean  (cipollino)  marble,  left  unfiuted,  is  still 
standing,  besides  a  portion  of  the  cella,  which  is,  however, 
wellnigh  robbed  of  its  marble  facing.  The  back  part  of 
the  cella  has  been  turned  into  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  After  the  Antonines,  even  at  the  time  when  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  was  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, many  sumptuous  buildings  were  erected  in  Rome. 
Caraealla  strove  to  surpass  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
colossal  baths,  capable  of  holding  1600  bathers,  which  ho 
commenced  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Avcntine  Ilill,  near  the 
Via  Appia,  but  which  were  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus.  These  were  incrusted  with  costly 
stones  and  peopled  with  an  army  of  statue?.  This  mag- 
nificence has  all  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  brick  walls 
which  formed  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  city- 
wall  of  Aurelian  presents  itself  to  us — a  ntcmfnlo  mml,  as 
it  were,  of  the  following  period.  It  was  constructed  in 
view  of  the  constantly-increasing  danger  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  barbarians.  The  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
on  the  Viminal,  were  still  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Caraealla,  and,  it  is  said,  were  capable  of  accommodating 
3000  bathers.  Two  large  dome-covered  halls,  which  once 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  churches'of  St.  Bernardo  and  St.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  The  basilica  on  the  Velian,  with  its  three  aisles, 
was  built  by  Maxentius,  and  remodelled  by  his  successful 
rival,  Constnntine.  Three  of  the  arches  still  stand,  though 
robbed  of  their  original  ornamentation.  They  are  of  an 
enormous  span,  and  have  served  as  models  to  many  archi- 
tects of  modern  times.  Constantine  presented  the  city  of 
Rome  with  baths  which  were  situated  on  the  Quirinal  ; 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  architectural  energy  of  that 
emperor  was  mainly  expended  upon  his  new  capitol  in  the 
East. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  above  series  of  buildings  proves 
that  architecture,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  preserved  the 
indications  of  a  strong  feeling  for  grandeur  in  plan  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  of  masterly  me- 
chanical skill.  These  valuable  features  were  transmitted 
by  declining  paganism  to  the  Christian  architecture  of  the 
East  and  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  art 
showed  itself  especially  in  two  directions.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  loss  of  a  feeling  for  the  significance  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  architectural  whole.  The  column 
was  no  longer  used  in  its  appropriate  office  as  a  support  to 
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the  building  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  plea.in»  elTeet 

Maxentu us  placed    against  the  main  pier,.,  served    only 
apparently  to  support  the  building,  and  therefore  the  e,-^ 
scarcely  percc.ves  that  they  are  now  lacking.     The  other 
direction  mwh.ch  the  decline  manifested  itsdf  was  in  the 
t  eatment  of  the  ornamentation.     The  passion   for  costly 
ma  er.al  worked  most  disastrously  in   this  respect.     The 
first  traces  of  this  taste  may  be  found  as  early  is  the  time 
of  the  Juhan  emperors      In  still  later  times  thi  custom  prc- 
yailed  of  using  brittle  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  porphyry  and 
jasper,  in  which  any  delicate  treatment  of  the  oJnamenta 
t.on  was  impossible.     Thus,  the  contractor  and  polisher 
caiiie  in  time  to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  desic^ner 
This  taste  could  not  fail  to  exercise,  also,  a  most  pernicious' 
influence  upon  works  in  marble,  for  the  artist  naturally 
strove  to  supply  (by  an  excess  of  ornament)  the  color  and 
brilliancy  which  were  lacking  in  his  material.     The  same 
causes  and  consequences  are  alike  apparent  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  buildin.'s     In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  period  under  consideration  the 
decoration  of  interiors  was  chiefly  fresco,  and  in  private 
houses  the  Greek  manner  of  the  time  of  Alexander's  sue 
cessors  was,  for  the  most  part,  followed.     Durin-'  this'pe- 
nod   the  spoliation    of  the   Grecian    republics,   partly   by 
plunder  and  partly  by  purchase,  brought  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  conquerors  a  considerable  collection  of  panel- 
paintings,  and  the  custom  was  then   introduced  of  usin"- 
these  pictures  as  the  central  ornament  of  the  wall.     Nol 
every  one,  however,  was  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
even  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  moderately-sized  dwellin" 
It  was   necessary,  then,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fresco- 
painter,  who  supplied  the  lack  of  the  actual  panels  by  imi- 
tations executed  on  the  stucco  of  the  walls.     This  mode  of 
decoration,  originating  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  imitated  by  the  Romans  even  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  and  continued  among  the  less  opu- 
lent down  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  classical  culture. 
We  are  supplied  with   abundant  material   for   becoming 
familiiir  with  this  mode  of  decoration  by  the  excayation^ 
of  Rome  and  Pompeii.    The  pictures  which  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  the  walls  are  clearly  imitations  of  panel-paintings, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  simulated  frames  which  surround 
them.     Where  more  extensive  compositions  were  to  be  rep- 
resented, the  imitation  of  panel-paintings  would  have  given 
a  heavy,  cumbersome  efl'eet;  to  avoid  this,  they  resorted  to 
the  ingenious  device  of  representing  the  walls'  with  imag- 
inary openings,  so   that  they  resembled  the  scenes  of  a 
modern  theatre,  the  pictures  appearing  as  if  seen  through 
these  openings.     The  painting  now  no  longer  burdens  the 
wall,  but  appears  entirely  distinct,  and  as  something  seen  ■ 
through  a  window  or  door. 
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Cti"  T  ">?  .P'''»<"'«.Hil].  in  Kveral  place,  pieces  of  the 
parti-cob,red  incrustation  that  covered  the  wall,  ,till  re 
mam      From  these,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  we  are 

two  ha  Is.     Two  fragments  of  mural  incrustation  were  di-- 
in:"n^ed"°d  ""  ''"i"'-.'' "'"  "•'i^h  explain  the  me  ho' I- 
invented  during  the  time  of  Claudiu-      They  show  ri 
ornamental  forms  produced  by  the  combining  and  Tn  a-, 
ing  of  many-eolored  marbles  collected   from   the  yari..u- 
parts  of  the  ancient  world.     The  innumerable  fragment 

this  n,.,n  ■'■  'i'r"  "'""'^"'  '"  "'«  "'«»'  '°  "hi---'' 

his  material  was  used  for  incrusting  the  walls.     From  the 

hird  century  red  porphyry  became  the  favorite  material! 

cussed"  ""i"«nce  of  «*ieh  we  have  already  di,- 

IV  .SV„/;>(„rc  ,n,d  Mural  I)r.oral!„n.-\n  the  Uomnn 
sculpture  of  this  period  two  tendencies,  the  idealistic  and 
the  realistic  may  be  distinguished.  The  first  occupies 
itself  specially  with  the  mythological  department,  but 
also  sometimes  takes  to  the  portrait  and  to  the  rcpre-en- 
ta  ion  of  scenes  from  daily  life.  It  does  not  work  orm,„ 
ally,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  limited  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  models  from  the  preced'in- 
Greek  development.  This  already  shows  it.«elf  among  the 
artists  employed  in  the  service  of  Mctellus  .Macedonicus 
(See  above.)  .Several  evidences  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  artists  sometimes  re-treated  archaic  Greek  tvpes  in 
the  spirit  of  free  art.  The  statue  of  Athene,  by  fimocles 
and  Timarchides,  held  a  shield  copied  from  the  .Athene 
I  arthcnos  of  Phidias.  Through  a  series  of  works  that 
have  been  preserved  wo  arc  made  acquainted  with  a  group 
of  Athenian  artists  who  lived  in  the  last  century  before 
Christ.  The  most  distinguished  among  these  arc— Ap..|. 
lonius,  son  of  Nestor,  the  sculptor  of  the  Hercules  tors',  in 
the  A  atican  (probably  identical  with  that  Apollonius  who 
after  the  burning  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  in  the  lime  of' 
i^ulla.  executed  the  statue  of  the  god  designed  for  the  new 
building):  Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  the  artist  of  ihr 
Medicean  Venus;  Cleomenes.  son  of  Cleomen 


In  this  manner,  for  instance, 
the  pictures  of  lo  and  Galatea  on  the  Palatine  Hill  were 
treated.  More  extensive  spaces,  such  as  corridors,  courts, 
and  garden-porticoes,  were  sometimes  decorated  in  fresco 
with  imaginary  outlooks  upon  parks,  grounds,  and  sea- 
ports. In  this  style  of  painting,  which  is  also  traceable  to 
a  Greek  origin,  a  certain  Ludius  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
became  distinguishe.l.  The  unpoetical  but  forcible  repre- 
sentation of  a  jiark  on  the  basement  wall  of  the  Villa  T.ivia, 
situated  on  the  Via  I'laminia,  is  most  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  that  artist. 

Fresco-decoration,  however,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
soon  found  a  rival  in  the  practice  of  encrusting  the  walls 
with  costly  stone.  In  this,  too.  the  Romans  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Greeks  of  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
Alexander,  carrying  the  original  idea  still  farther,  and  that 
III  excess.  Marble  facings  for  walls  were  first  introduced 
by  Mamurra  in  his  house  on  the  Cn-lian  Hill  in  the  time 
of  Cxsar.  Under  Claudius  and  Nero,  as  wc  learn  from 
Seneca,  the  practice  of  adorning  walls  with  facings  of 
jiarti-colored  stones  had  become  not  unfrequent  in  Uonie. 
Costly  marbles  finely  cut  and  polished,  varying  in  color  in 
the  difl"crcnt  architectural  divisions,  shone  in  the  state 
apartments  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  ceiling  as  well,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  walls, 
was  made  brilliant  with  gold  and  enamel,  and  the  floors 
with  mosaics.  In  the  time  of  Claudius  the  covering  of  the 
divisions  of  the  walls  with  one  simple  marble  was  thought 
too  plain:  whereupon  it  became  customary  to  cut  out  por- 
tions of  the  marble  slabs,  and  then  to  insert  stones  of  a 
dirtcrent  color.  In  this  way  ornaments,  and  even  figures, 
came  to  bo  represented  in  stone  intarsla.  Variously-col- 
ored glass,  adorned  with  ornaments  and  figures,  was  fre- 
quently used  for  these  mural  incrustations,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  metallic  plates  were  also  sometimes  employed.  In 
Nero's  Golden  House  these  ornament.s  wore  composed  of 
gold  inlaid  with  jtrecious  stones  and  mother-of-pcarl.  Very 
little  of  this  luxurious  mural  ornament  has  come  (Ii)wn  to 
us,  since  later  generations  have  carried  otfall  that  was  of  i 
Value.     In  the  triclinium  of  the  jialacc  of  the  ria\  iati  cm- 


,,      „  .  - -uthor  of 

the  hne  portrait-statue  in  the  Louvre  mistakenly  called 
Germanicus.     This  last  statue  repeats  the  motive  of  an 
archaic  type  of  Hermes.     The  Medicean  Venus  belongs  to 
those  figures  which  through  a  series  of  intermediate  »la-es 
are    gradually  derived    from    the    Cnidian    Aphrodite  "of 
Praxiteles.     Glykon.  one  of  the  latest  artists  of  the  group 
referred   to,  in  the   execution  of  his  statue  of   llemkles 
(Farnesian    Hercules.  Naples)  fidlowed   a  type  probably 
designed  by  the  second  Attic  school  in  the  f.urth  century 
n.  c.     The  naturalistic  treatment  and  the  exaggerated  ex 
pression  of  physical  strength  belong  only  to  the  artists  of 
the  imperial  times.     The  reliefs  on  ma'rbic  vases  bv  two 
other  sculptors  belonging  to  this  group.  .Sosibius  (I.o'uvro) 
and  Salpion  (Naples),  arc  derived  throughout  from  earlier 
motives.     Since  the  dependence   of   these  .Vrir  .OdV.,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  upon  older  productions  is  clearly 
recognizable   in   nearly  all  their    known   works,  the  few 
sculptures  respecting  which— as,  for  example,  the  Hercules 
torso  of  Apollonius — our  imperfect  sources  of  information 
authorize  no  such  conclusion,  jirnve  little  to  the  conlnirv. 
We  may,  then,  with  entire  certainty  formulate  our  ju.lg 
inent  concerning  these  artisu,  that  for  the  conception  lhe\ 
were  substantially  dependent  upon  ancient  works,  but  th.il 
in  the  execution  they  showed  independence,  and  thus  lent 
a  new  charm  to  the  motives  reproduced. 

A  jieculiar  direction  was  taken  by  the  school  of  Posilcles. 
himself  a  versatile  and  also  literary  arlitt  of  the  last  cen 
tury  before  Christ.  We  know  the  statue  of  an  Ephebu>. 
with  an  inscription  (Villa  .Mbani),  exei-utcd  by  a  sehnlur 
of  Paiitclcs,  !*tcphanus ;  also  a  marble  groups  Villa  l.o 
dovisi)  generally  considereil  to  represent  the  mrclin({  tif 
Orestes  and  Klectra.  and  shown  by  the  iiisorintion  lu  bo 
the  work  of  Menclaus,  a  pupil  of  Sieplmnu«.  Itolh  s^-ulp 
tares  are  eclectic  works,  in  wh:  i*  aimed  t>  < 

the  excellencies  of  difi*crcnt   ■  ' .  Ic.     .^iri! 

has  placed   an  andiaic  l.vpe  ;i'  I  tlion,  but  t-. .-. 

the  nuile  with  the  fine  naturalism  to  which  the  chisel  in 
his  day  had  attained.     .Mcnelnus.  who  wa«  in'pirf»l  bv  n 
motive  fn>m  the  fluiiri-^hing  pcriml  of  Gr. 
heterogenc'iiis    clciiiciit-*    of    eicry  kind, 
whole  with  the  i-lcgiinl  finish  of  his  time.    1 
which  presupposes,  in  all  caM>»,  n  ilepnidence  ti| 
works.  Millet   l>i>  considerr^l  Iho  f>««entlnl  rhsm-  ■ 
the  schiMil  nf  Pa'itrlc.  while  t'      "        : 
depciidcrii-i'   limy   in    siono   in 
liianncr   nf  Irratincnt.    lio«r\  ■ 
tioneil  meritH  of  Ihr'e  arlisu.     I  ho  samo  i>  iru- 
laiis.  who  wrotifflil  the  stntiin  of  lb»  fxble**  for  ■ 
of  Vrlm«    <;•  •     ■  ■    ■         • 


nirnih 

work-. 


I.ui  ^ 
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ful  treatment  of  his  models.  In  the  creation  of  a  marble 
group  representing  a  lioness  surrounded  by  sporting  Cu- 
pids, and  of  the  statues  of  centaurs  bearing  nymphs,  the 
artist  seems  to  have  transferred  to  sculpture  motives  origi- 
nating with  the  Greek  painting  of  the  Diadoehi  period. 

In  other  works  of  art  also,  belonging  to  the  epoch  under 
consideration,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  recent 
investigations  have  shown  the  same  dependence  upon  an- 
cient models.  The  well-known  group  representing  Venus 
and  Mars,  and  probably  connected  with  a  work  placed  in 
the  temple  consecrated  by  Augustus  to  Mars  Ultor  (2  b.  c), 
is  strictly  derived  from  two  types  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ment. One  is  the  well-known  figure  of  Aphrodite  holding 
a  shield;  the  artist  of  the  imperial  period,  omitting  the 
shield,  made  the  arms  of  the  goddess  rest  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Mars,  who  stands  before  her;  this  last  figure  prob- 
ably originating  in  a  Peloponnesian  school.  From  the 
same  typL-,  the  shield-bearing  Aphrodite,  is  derived  the 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  an  excellent  statue  in  Brescia  and  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan.  The  celebrated  statue  of  the  Nile 
(Vatican)  is  the  reproduction  of  an  original  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  We  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  investigation  of  the  portrait-statues,  of  which  the  early 
imperial  period  presents  several  very  prominent  examples, 
as  for  instance,  that  of  Augustus  from  the  Villa  ad  Gallinas 
(Vatican),  that  of  the  older  Agrippina  (Capitol),  etc.  From 
a  consideiable  series  of  these  portrait-statues  it  is  evident 
that  the  clearly  thought-out  and  beautifully-expressed  mo- 
tives of  the  figures  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  art  which  took  place  on  Greek  soil.  The  merit 
of  the?e  portrait-sculptors  of  the  imperial  period  is  essen- 
tially limited  to  the  skill  with  which  they  managed  to  im- 
press the  personal  likeness  upon  the  heads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
plastic  art  of  this  period  was  rather  reproductive  than 
original — that  when  called  to  poetic  creation  in  the  higher 
sense,  it  found  itself  incapable,  and  fell  back  upon  older 
productions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possessed  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  power  of  delicately  seizing  and  reproducing 
with  artistic  correctness  the  forms  presented  by  nature. 
A  considerable  decline  in  this  power  is  first  perceptible  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Under  this  emperor  arises  a  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  smooth  modelling  of  forms,  and  also  the  cus- 
tom of  brilliantly  polishing  the  surface  of  the  marble — a 
treatment  which  compares  very  disadvantageously  with  the 
less  elegant  but  far  more  lifelike  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
ceding development.  To  this  early  stage  of  decline  belongs 
the  last  important  type  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  classic 
firt.  the  type  of  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the 
Bithynian  Antinous,  with  whose  statues  and  busts  the 
museums  are  filled.  Since,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
and  contemporaneous  development,  this  type  stands  as 
completely  unique,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
the  creative  merit  of  art  in  its  formation  is  to  be  estimated  | 
as  very  small.  Antinous  must  have  been  one  of  those  gifted 
beings  in  whom  Nature  herself  presented,  as  it  were,  an 
ideal  of  physical  perfection.  Art  had,  in  fact,  only  to  en- 
large the  wondrous  form  into  the  colossal,  and  represent  it 
in  the  attitudes  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  traditional 
types  of  the  divinities.  Were  the  artistic  power  here  ex- 
hibited truly  creative,  why  should  this  power  have  mani- 
fested itself  only  in  the  Antinous,  and  in  no  other  instance  ? 

After  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  decline  in  plastic  art 
was  most  precipitous,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
ideal  themes.    An  eloquent  proof  of  this  is  the  anonymous- 
ness  which  covers  with  silence  almost  the  whale  art  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.     So  far  as  our  ])ositive  know- 
ledge of  the  monuments  extends,  there  exists  of  this  period 
no   representation  of  any  god   from  the  classic   Olympus 
worthy  of  mention.     On  the  other  hand,  the  statues   of   j 
Mithras,  of  the  shocking  ^Eone,  the  repulsive  figures  of  the  i 
Ephesian  Artemis,  are  everywhere  prevalent.    A  most  per-  i 
nicious  influence  was  exerted  by  the  richness  of  the  mate-  i 
rial,  since  the  costliness  of  this  came  to  be  considered  the  ! 
principal  thing,  and  the  artistic  treatment  was  regarded  as  1 
only  secondary.     For  important  and  enduring  monuments  i 
the  kinds  of  stone  selected  offered,  from  their  very  hard-   I 
ncss,  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  development  of  true  form. 
In  the  hard,  unyielding  red  porphyry,  for  example,  from 
which  the  sarcophagus  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,   and  that   of  Constantia,   the  sister   of  the   emperor 
(Vatican),  are  wrought,  it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
for  a  skilful    artist  familiar    with  anatomy  to   bring  the 
human    form    to    any   seeming    of    organic    development. 
Colossal  dimension,  as  well  as  richness  of  material,  was  a 
great  object  of  admiration.     Alexander  Severus  caused  a 
multitude  of  gigantic  statues  to  be  erected  in  Rome.     A 
bronze  figure,  representing  the  emperor  Gallienus  as  the 
Sun-god,  measured  about  240  feet,  and  the  marble  statues 
of  the  emperor  Tacitus  and  his  brother  Florianus  at  Terni, 


about  30  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  defects  in  an  art  which 
cannot  come  up  to  its  task  in  the  small  must  show  them- 
selves much  more  conspicuously  in  the  colossal. 

The  most  pleasing,  comparatively,  and  certainly  for  the 
history  of  art  the  most  interesting,  productions  of  this  age 
of  decline  are  the  sarcophagi,  adorned  with  figures  in  re- 
lief, which  came  into  vogue  from  Hadrian's  time.  The 
reliefs,  mostly  mythological  subjects,  scenes  from  the  story 
of  Bacchus,  the  myths  of  Meleager,  Hippolytus,  etc.,  repeat 
motives  from  the  older  Greek  art,  especially  from  that 
development  of  painting  which  began  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. It  would  seem  that  the  stonecutters  had  at  hand 
books  of  designs  from  which  they  compiled  these  motives 
as  occasion  required.  In  this  way  many  mistakes  may 
have  occurred,  the  representation  may  have  almost  always 
violated  the  rules  of  relief,  and  often  been  overloaded  or 
confused;  still,  these  sarcophagi  show,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  figures  or  groups,  a  reflection,  however  feeble,  of  the 
prominent  works  of  Greek  art;  and  since  the  originals, 
especially  the  paintings,  are  irrevocably  lost,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  in  the  history  of  art. 

The  realistic  tendency,  which  was  fostered  together  with 
the  ideal  one  of  which  we  have  spoken,  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  foreground  during  the  last  century  before  and  the 
first  after  Christ,  but  remains  secondary  and  limited  to  a 
lower  sphere,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  portrait  and  tjoire 
representations.  The  realistic  portrait  of  this  period  is 
distinguishable  from  the  ideal  by  certain  mechanical 
methods  of  producing  expression.  In  the  latter,  the  eye- 
lids are  elaborated  with  a  strong  feeling  for  style,  and  there 
is  no  intimation  of  the  eyebrows ;  the  realistic  school 
makes  the  edges  of  the  lids  rest  upon  the  eye,  as  is  the 
case  in  nature,  and  marks  the  form  of  the  brow.  Some- 
times the  pupils  are  indicated  by  grooved  outlines,  a  prac- 
tice which  first  became  general  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  Traces  of  a  similar  tendency  in  portraiture  are 
already  perceptible  in  the  time  of  Alexanderthe  Great  and 
of  the  Diadoehi.  While,  however,  judging  from  the  few 
monuments  remaining,  art  at  that  time  reproduced  the 
elements  offered  by  Nature  with  a  certain  reserve,  and  dis- 
tinguished between  that  which  she  intended  and  that  which 
was  accidental,  the  Roman  tendency  was  to  copy  faces  ex- 
actly as  they  appeared  to  the  eye.  impressing  ujion  the 
stone  every  accidental  imperfection,  every  wrinkle  of  the 
skin,  and  every  wart.  This  confirms  the  supposition  that 
this  unreserved  realism  was  encouraged  by  the  Roman  cus- 
tom of  fabricating  waxen  images  of  their  ancestors  [im- 
(ifjines  majoriini),  in  which  usage,  as  well  as  the  material, 
demanded  a  precise  copy  of  nature.  Still,  the  portrait- 
statues,  especially  those  made  in  the  capital  during  the 
first  century  of  the  imperial  time,  adhere,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
principle  of  ideality,  and  during  this  period  the  exclusively 
realistic  manner  was  limited  to  an  inferior  -style  of  art — 
namely,  to  the  busts  wrought  in  high  relief  for  Roman 
funeral  monuments.  It  was  not  till  a  later  time,  when  the 
reaction  toward  the  smooth,  academic  manner  of  the  Ha- 
drianic  period  began,  that  it  assumed  its  place  as  an  equal 
of  the  ideal,  and  preserved  its  vital  force  even  longer. 
I)uring  the  whole  of  the  third  century  this  school  produced 
admirable  works,  as  is  proved,  among  others,  by  the  busts 
of  Caracalla  which  represent  in  a  masterly  manner  the 
brutal  nature  of  this  emperor.  The  same  phenomenon  ap- 
pears in  the  province  of  r/cnre  representation.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  period  we  encounter  a  realistic  tend- 
ency only  in  the  reliefs  on  the  monument  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces  of  the  time  of  Sulla — a  work  of  very  plain,  not 
to  say  coarse,  execution,  representing  the  various  processes 
in  the  preparation  of  bread. 

Unlimited,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sway  of  the  realistic 
tendency  in  the  historical  representations  with  which  tri- 
umphal arches  and  other  similar  monuments  were  adorned 
in  the  imperial  ages.  Already,  during  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  of  the  Diadoehi,  may  be  seen  in 
the  representations  of  contemporary  events — battles,  festal 
processions,  hunts,  etc. — an  endeavor  to  portray  character- 
istic scenes  from  real  life.  Yet  in  so  doing  they,  with  cor- 
rect feeling,  made  special  use  of  painting,  and  while  they 
proceeded  to  represent  the  facts  otfered  by  the  real,  they  at 
the  same  time  sifted  and  refined  them,  brought  the  best 
into  prominence,  and  arranged  the  composition  according 
to  esthetic  rules.  The  historical  reliefs  of  the  imperial 
times  appear  as  a  further  development  of  these  works — a 
development  in  which  the  endeavor  to  be  true  to  the  real 
emancipates  itself  more  .and  more  from  artistic  fetters. 
The  band  of  figures  winding  up  the  triumphal  columns 
narrates,  chronicle-wise,  the  principal  events  of  the  cam- 
paign according  to  the  imperial  bulletins,  and  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  more  analogous  than  to  a  parchment  roll 
upon  which  is  inscribed  an  abridgment  from  the  Roman 
general-staff  records.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  portray 
complete    compositions    in   this    manner.     Then    follows 
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another   peculiarly   picturesque   mode   of  treiitnient     ev 
pl.moa  b.v  the  fact  that  the'  historical  relief  of  t^.e 
penal  times  stands  in  close  relat' 


lin- 

tion  to  a  preceding  devel- 
and  was,  in  fact,  used  for  decorative 
purposes  m  much  the  same  way  as  the  sister  art  has  since 

the^,laZ%    •r*r'''  ''^""■'     ^>-  ""^  -"ultipiieation"  f 
the  planes  of  relief  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  ef- 
"^  -rresponding  to  perspective  in  painting.     Bold  f"  re- 
intimations  of  landscape   detail,  and   other 


opment  of  painting 


foot 
shortenin 


iposition  that  fre 
As  Trajan  was  the 


means  of  expression  properly  belonging  to  the  plctoHal 
art  became  with  the  advance  of  this  development,  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  more  prejudicial  to  the  pi"  tie 
clearness  of  the  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  la  e 
as  under  Trajan  it  continues  to  be  characterised  by  k  fresh 
ness  and  energy  which  reconcile  us,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
the  violation  of  the  rules  of  plastic  comi  '  '  -^  ■  ™ 
quently  occurs  in  these  monuments 

last  emperor  who  with  a  strong  hand  secured  and  strength- 
ened the  Roman  dominion  both  within  and  without,  so  the 
historical  representations  describing  his  achievements  re- 
ceived an  upward  impulse  which  justifies  us  in  regarding 
the  age  of  Trajan  as  the  last  brilliant  period  of  classic  art" 
After  his  time  there  is  a  rapid  decline  even  in  this  form  of 
art.  1  he  defects,  which  in  the  Trajan  monuments  appear 
in  isolated  cases  and  without  exaggeration,  are  now  multi- 
plied The  reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Scverus  sho>y 
a  multrtride  of  phanes  piled  one  above  another,  and  upon 
each  of  these  a  crowd  of  figures  which  completely  contuse 
the  eye  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  be"  o-ratcful 
to  the  Roman  senate,  which,  when  the  arch  in  honor  of 
Constantine  was  to  be  erected,  assigned  a  subordinate  place 
to  the  inferior  sculptures  of  his  time,  and  borrowed  the 
chiet  ornaments  for  the  new  structure  from  a  monument  of 
the  age  of  Trajan. 

The  pictorial  art  shows,  in  every  respect,  a  development 
analogous  to  that  of  the  plastic.    It  is  true  that  the  writers 
preserved  to  us  make  very  little  mention  of  the  paintin.' 
of  this  period.     We  are  told  that  in  the  last  century  of  thS 
Republic  the  portrait-works  of  .Sopolis,  Dionvsius,  and  of 
a  female  painter  named  la  or  Laia,  were  esteemed— that  in 
the  same  period  a  certain  Avellius  painted  goddesses  with 
the  features  of  his  mistresses.     In  the  Augustan  a^o  we 
hear  of  the  decorator  Ludius  or  S.  Tadius.     (See  above.) 
Under  Vespasian.  Cornelius  Pinus  and  Attius  Pri.scus  dec- 
orated with  paintings  the  temple  of  Honos  and  of  Virtus 
the  restoration  of  which  was  then  completed.     Moreover] 
in  writers  of  the  first  imperial  century  passages  are  e.\tant 
which  speak  very  disparagingly  of  the  state  of  contem- 
poraneous painting.     Pctronius.  the  best  art-connoisseur 
among  the  Roman  authors  whose  works  are  preserved,  and 
who  probably  lived  under  Nero,  says  in  plain  terms  that 
painting  was  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Pliny  charac- 
terizes it  as  a  "dying  art."     These  individual  statements 
are  supplemented  and  corrected  by  an  examination  of  the 
wall-paintings  found  in  Rome  and  in  the  Campanian  cities 
that  were  buried  under  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.     These 
pl.ace  us  at  once  in  a  position  to  estimate  rightly  the  se- 
verity of  the  contemporaneous  criticisms.     The  execution 
of  the  frescoes,  however  hastily  sketched  they  may  have 
been,  is  on  the  whole  excellent.     In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  re(|uiied  in  fresco-painting,  they  represent  only 
the  essential,  but  this  they  do  with  great  energy  and  fresh- 
ness,   .^ince,  then,  the  execution  of  decorative  fresco  main- 
tained itself  at  so  considerable  an  elevation,  we  have  a  right 
to  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  the 
contemporaneous  pictorial  panel-painting.     Thus,  the  eon-  ! 
demnatory  verdict  of  competent  contemporaries  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  execution,  of  which  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  as  to  the  conception  ;  and  this  supposition 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an  investigation  of  the  originals 
reproduced  by  the  mural  painters.     The  compositions  oc- 
curring in  these  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  Grecian 
mythology  and  from  ancient  daily  life  ideally  depicted,  nro 
by  no  means  conceptions  of  the  imperial  period,  but  rather 
creations  of  true  (Jreek  art.  reproduced  here  with  more  or 
less  freedom.    Some  of  these  compositions  have  been  traced 
back  with  certainty,  or  at  least  probability,  to  known  (ircck 
masters.     A  series  of  frescoes  representing  lo  guarded  by 
Argos  ( l{omc.  Palatine— Pompeii),  and  another  scries  show- 
ing Perseus  leading  the  released  Andromeila  ilown  the  rock 
to  which 


iBy? 

'olS"^?\r""''-  '^^  ""  *"."'  under,t.„d  th.."the 
si  If  ,?  '^'  "compositions  to  be  reproduced  in  fresco 
should  fall  especially  upon  those  of  the' (Jreek  school  U 
il,'""'.".^"'^  .'!:'  i'— '-n  period;  for  this  develop.nc^t 


ay  nearest  the  Romans 


in  respect  to  lime,  and  exerci«cd 


a  so  in  other  directions  a  manifold  inlluence  upon  their 
b  ity't"?-  '  1"  '"'':  """l-i".!"!,-  can.  with  aiy  proba 
a^dlr'  ''V'"''"''  \"  °"''°''''  '■"""^  "■""  ""-■  'i'"^' of  Alex- 
ander.  Among  the  examples  fuund  in  Home  we  may  only 
reckon  as  properly  belonging  to  these  the  Xoxzc  \ld?- 
brandini  (\  atican  Library,,  the  composition  an.l  form    of 

to  n.l.  ,"  "1  '""■  "'"  ":'*'•'''-•  l'""''l''«  »'"•-•''  ""»  >'^-"Kl't 
On^hirh  .'""?','""'"  '""••■  '■'■*'"-■  Macedonian  hero. 
On  the  other  hand  the  art  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Diadochi 
age  occupied  itsell  less  with  grand  subject,  of  „  „.,„„. 
mental  character  (megalographia)  than  with  those  .uiicd 
for  cabinet  pictures  intended  for  private  enjoyment.  A. 
these  cabinet  ,,ictures  were  n.,t  rich  in  figure;.  a„d  »crc 
of  proportionally  small  dimensions,  and  as  they  did  not  ,o 
much  attempt  powerfully  to  strike  the  spectator  l.v  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject  as  to  impress  him  agreeably  by 
graceful  representations  of  situations  easily  understood 
they  wore  excellently  well  adapted  for  reproduction  la' 
Roman  mural  painting.  In  Roman  dwellin-s  these  i.ic 
tures,  being  placed  in  the  centres  of  walls  generally  >ery 
limited  as  to  space,  satisfied  all  the  demands  which  could 
reasonably  be  made  upon  such  a  style  of  di-coration  an.) 
afforded  an  agreeable  resting-point  for  the  eve.  without 
absorbing  the  attention.  The  subject  of  the  scenes  repre- 
sented, and  the  sentiments  a.ssociated  with  them,  whether 
of  an  idyllic  character  (as.  for  example,  in  the  frescoes 
representing  Paris  upon  Ma  surroumlcd  by  his  llocka)  or 
sentimental  (as,  for  example,  in  the  pictures  of  Ariadne 
forsaken  upon  Xaxos),  or  of  a  sensual,  wanton  nature,  were 
as  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the  Roman,  even  if  he  did 
not  understand  the  tJreek  language,  as  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Diadochi  period  :  for  the  Latin  poetry  of  Iho  Augustan 
age  had  borrowed  its  themes  from  the  Alexandrian  poetry 
which  had  inspired  these  very  pictorial  compositions,  anil 
they  treated  the  same  subjects  as  their  prcdcccsaurs  bad 
done,  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

In  Roman  fresco-painting  an  important  place  is  oocupird 
by  the  landscape,  a  province  of  art  which  also  came  int  . 
independent  development  during  the  age  of  the  succ- 
ors of  Alexander.     The  most  beautiful  extant  painiio.-- 
of  this  kind  arc  the  lanilscanes  discovered  im  the  K-.iiii 
line,  with  scenes  from  the  O./yj.^i,  (  Vatican  Library  I.     As 
Vitruvius  mentions  landscapes  with  such  stallage  (  f'/ixi. 
crritiimicii,  etc.)  as  among  the  motives  of  the  wall-dceora- 
tions  of  the  "ancients."  and  a.s  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  passage  that  these  "ancients"  wcnj  none 
other  than  the  .Mcxandrian  Greeks,  it  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  Esquiline  pictures  are  taken  from  originals  of  the 
Uiadochi  period.     The  observer  must  expect  in  these  land 
scapes  no  peculiarly  harmonious  representation  of  nimo 
spheric  effects,  in  the  expressiun  of  which  modern  land 
scape-painting  is  so  brilliantly  successful.     The  poetry  oi 
such  scenes  is  brought  out  in  a  far  less  degree  in  ancicn: 
than  in  niorlern  art,  nor  did  the  limited  means  of  dpcoraii\t 
fresco-painting  permit  it  to  bo  made  very  iiiielligiblc.    Th> 
essential  merit  of  the  artist  who  originated  Ihc  Odvssenn 
pictures  lies  in  the  plastic  development  of  the  himUoapc. 
in  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  planes,  the  harmony  of  ihi 
proportions,  and  the  nobility  of  form  in  the  figurej  intro- 
duced. 

An  cxelusiyely  realistic  tendency  manifests  iucif  .tiIv 
in  the  mural  painting  of  a  very  inferior  kind.    In  P>  ' 
this  class  of  pictures  are  almost  entirely  conflnrd  \*t  1. 

of  a  very  poor,  or  even  of  a  tlccitlcdly  ijueslionnl ■ 

ter.     They  depict  the  manners  and  habits  of  i, 

wagoners,  who  are  drinking  or  making  merry  >» 

lute   ivomen.  and  other  scenes   from  the  daily  IiIl^  ul  tlto 

firovincial  towns  of  Cainpania,  always  rcpre«cutrj  with  n 
ow,  sometimes  even   brutal,  feeling. 


he  had  been  chained  (Pompeii),  are  probably  re 
jiroduclions  of  two  celcbralcci  paintings  by  Nikias,  a  ma.s. 
tcr  who  nourished  in  (he  limo  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  the  fir,-t  Ptolemy.  Tho  wall-paintings  representing 
Danac  with  the  boy  Perseus  upon  the  shoro  of  Seriphos 
(Ponijieii)  soein  to  be  traceable  to  an  original  by  Artcinon, 
a  contemporary  of  Pciiictrius  Pidiorcctes.  Aii'I.  finally, 
those  representing  Mcdca  about  to  kill  her  children,  yet 
still  restrained  by  the  confiict  between  the  passions  of  ma- 
ternal love  and  jealousy  (  Hcrculaiicum.  Pompeii),  repeat  a 
grand  composition  by  Tiuiomachus,  an  artist  probably  *»f 
Vol..  II  r.— 107  " 


nil  nluiMsl   ivilhout 
oxecplion  of   vK^ry  coarse   excculion.     .Anrr  the  yr.-ir  Z'J 
A.  !>..  in  which  the  t'ampaiiian  towns  were  buri.  t  bv  t?.. 
unexpected  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  n' 
life  of  Pliny,  to  whom  wo  are  inilchlrd  f- 
formation  upon  ancient  painting,  we  ran  o  -  . 
with  any  certainly  the  history  of  this  art.      H 
few  frescoes  of  later  date  which  are  j.rr-."r\n|  '. 
that  then,  a*   before,  they  rcpraled  t 
logical  motives  transmitted  Irom  tb< 

that  at  the  sjiliip  lime  tho  exrs' 

oration  to  generation.  The  t 
\'ia  L;ililia.  lH'liiM.;iiig  lo  the  11  . 
n  considcrnble  decline,  a^  far  a;  th. 
of  the  work  are  conccrnrd.  when  we  ■ 
avenigc  of  the  mythological  pictiiri** 
of  fhri-lianily  did  not  triid  lo  arro*!  ; 
ha-trnrl  it*   dnwnwn-l   rroir^r.      It 
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tian  Church — since  sculpture  not  only  answered  very  ira- 
perfeftly  to  its  needs,  but  also  retained  for  a  long  time  a 
sus]>icion  of  heathenism — had  a  decided  ])referenee  for 
painting,  and  assigned  to  it.  or  to  the  intermediate  art  of 
reliff,  the  task  of  protdaiming  artistically  the  new  creed. 
In  the  first  place,  unlike  paganism,  which  in  all  times  had 
permitted  a  high  degree  of  independence  in  the  treatment 
of  till!  forms  of  the  gods  and  of  all  mythological  subjects, 
the  C'hurch  kept  art  closely  hampered  by  the  bands  of  an 
orthodox  discipline,  which  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to 
it.  In  the  second  place,  the  Eccfesin  triiiniphaiift,  when  it 
entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  heathenism,  adopted  also 
the  ]iernicious  use  of  rich  material.  The  programme  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  especially  announced  by  means  of 
dazzling  mosaic,  a  species  of  art  which  makes  any  indi- 
vidual rendering  of  the  outlines  difficult,  but  which  an- 
swered admirably  the  purpose  of  the  Church,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  eye  sacred  forms  and  histories  under  orthodox 
types  and  clothed  with  great  external  brilliancy. 

\V.  Helbig. 

Rksults  of  Kecknt  Excavations. — The  works  for  the 
extension  and  embellishment  of  the  city  of  Rome  executed 
during  the  last  five  years  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
number  of  archaeological  discoveries,  which  we  propose  to 
describe  as  briefly  as  possible  in  order  t*  show  what  im- 
mense progress  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world  has  recently 
made.  Properly,  our  description  should  classify  the  new 
monuments  according  as  they  belong  to  architecture,  to 
painting,  to  sculpture,  to  epigraphy,  but  as  most  of  the 
discoveries  relating  to  the  three  latter  classes  must  neces- 
sarily be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  edifice  to  which 
they  belong,  our  object  may  be  obtained  more  simply  by 
giving  a  topographic  description  of  the  architectural  mon- 
uments. 

(«)  Fnrtificatiovs. — Rome  has  been  defended  at  three 
different  periods  by  three  different  walls — that  attributed 
to  Romulus,  which  surrounds  tlie  Palatine;  tiiat  of  Servius 
Tullius,  which  encircles  the  Seven  Hills;  that  of  Aurelian, 
which  forms  the  enclosure  of  the  city  at  the  present  day. 
Four  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  have  been  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  the  site  of  the  gates  Mugonia  and  Ro- 
manula.  As  to  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  it  may  be  traced 
to-day  at  forty-two  different  points,  the  most  considerable 
remains  being  those  discovered  in  the  Villa  Torlonia,  upon 
the  Aventine,  near  the  railway-station.  The  site  of  the 
gates  Ratumena  flSn.i),  Fontinalis  {Nov.,  1875),  Sangualis, 
Collina  (IST:^),  Viminalis,  Esquilina,  and  Capena  (Mar., 
1S71)  has  also  been  recognized.  In  Dec,  1S75,  were  dis- 
covered some  vestiges  of  the  citadel,  or  «r.r,  which  occu- 
pied the  N.  E.  summit  of  the  Capitolinc,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  defended  by  a  double  enclosure,  the  one  con- 
temporary with  the  wall  of  Romulus,  the  other  with  that 
of  Servius. 

( h )  Temples. — The  number  of  temples,  cither  standing  or 
uncovered,  which  in  1S70  was  twenty-one,  has  now  risen  to 
thirty.  Among  those  recently  discovered  we  should  men- 
tion— the  temple  of  Cybele,  discovered  in  1870  on  the  Pal- 
atine, with  the  statue  of  the  goddess  ;  the  temple  of  the 
Flavians,  discovered  1872  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  ministry  of  finance,  with  a  colossal  head  of  Titus ;  the 
temple  of  the  Dea  Dia  (Ceres),  discovered  in  18fiS  outside 
the  Porta  Portese.  at  the  station  of  the  Magliana,  with  1750 
lines  of  the  Avttt  Fnttnim  Armlinm  engraved  on  marble;  the 
temple  of  the  Fortuna  Primigenia,  discovered  in  1873  be- 
tvveen  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Prietorian  Camp, 
with  many  inscriptions  and  a  statue  representing  the  Ro- 
man lady  Claudia  Fusta,  with  the  attributes  of  the  god- 
dess; the  temple  of  .Julius  Caesar,  discovered  in  187^  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  with  many  fragments  of 
the  Faeti  CoiisiiltirrH  ct  Triumph  ales,  which  were  engraved 
on  the  basement  Avail;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(18()O-70).  on  the  W.  summit  of  the  Capitolinc ;  the  temple 
of  the  Palmyreno  Sun  (1857).  outside  the  Porta  Portese; 
and,  tinaily,  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  of  Honor  and 
Virtue,  discovered  in  1S73  in  the  foundations  of  the  min- 
istry of  finance.  Also,  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  Jujiiter  Victor  et  Stator,  of  Trajan,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Rome,  already  in  great  part  known,  have  lately  been 
entirely  uncovered. 

(r)  BasilicnH. — The  whole  of  the  surface  covered  by  the 
Basilica  Julia,  which  occupied  the  entire  W.  side  of  the 
Forum,  has  been  completely  laid  open.  The  pavement, 
enlivened  by  polychrome  marbles,  is  tolerably  well  pre- 
served, but  the  triple  range  of  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it  has  almost  com]detcly  disappeared. 

{(l)  Theatres. — In  Jan.,  1 87(j,  in  the  course  of  some  res- 
torations of  the  palace  Savelli-Orsini,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  theatre  of  MarccUus,  there  was  discovered  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  portico,  filled  with  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  every  kind.     An  imperfect  imperial 


inscription,  found  in  the  same  pl.ace.  mentions  a  restoration 
of  the  stage  of  the  theatre  by  Antoninus  Pius. 

(e)  Amphitheatres. — During  the  whole  of  the  year  1S74 
excavations  were  making  in  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  study  the  system  employed  lor 
raising  and  lowering  the  cages  of  the  wild  animals;  we 
have  found  the  small  cells  in  which  they  were  kept  before 
the  commencement  of  the  games;  in  short,  all  the  details 
of  the  service  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been  revealed 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Almost  all  the  architectural 
fragments  found  in  these  excavations  belong  to  a  portico 
or  gallery  which  crowned  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  Some 
inscriptions  have  also  been  found  indicating  the  jilace  re- 
served at  the  games  for  personages  of  the  court  and  for 
the  higher  order  of  magistrates. 

(/)  CircuBcfi,  Stadia. — The  palace  of  Augustus  on  the 
Palatine  was  separated  from  the  palace  and  the  Septizo- 
nium  of  Septimius  Severus  by  a  stadium  built  by  Domi- 
tian  and  restored  by  Hadrian.  This  stadium  was  mostly 
uncovered  in  1872;  the  portico  which  surrounds  it  is  com- 
posed of  columns  of  brick  cased  with  marble,  but  the 
imperial  tribune  was  decorated  with  surprising  richness, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  shattered  columns  of  Oriental 
marble,  the  fragments  of  sculptureil  frieze,  and  other  orna- 
mentation found  in  the  excavations. 

((/)  Thermic. — Rome  in  the  period  of  her  splendor  counted 
eleven  large  therma?,  some  of  which  could  receive  as  many 
as  2000  bathers  at  a  time,  and  856  baths  of  an  inferior  order, 
for  the  use  of  tlie  lower  classes.  Tliese  last  have  almost 
totally  disappeared,  but  many  of  the  thermai  still  exist, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  cxj)lored  since  1870.  M. 
Scellier  de  Gisors,  a  French  architect,  has  made  excava- 
tions in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  bringing  to  light  certain  de- 
tails of  the  plan  hitherto  unknown.  The  Ruths  of  Antoni- 
nus Caracalla  have  been  cleared  under  the  direction  of  the 
government.  The  superb  mosaic  pavements  of  the  halls 
are  nearly  all  preserved,  as  well  as  many  fragments  of 
architectural  decoration.  In  the  celln  tepidaria  several 
pieces  of  columns  in  jiorphyry  and  other  stone  have  been 
found.  The  first  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  others  five. 
Several  capitals  adorned  with  representations  of  divinities 
have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  three  mutilated  statues 
whose  perfection  is  worthy  of  the  place  from  which  tliey 
were  taken — the  Farnese  Bull,  the  Hercules,  and  the  Flora. 
In  the  piazza  of  S.  Eustachio  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pantheon  several  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa,  filled  with  fragments  of  c:)lumns,  entablatures, 
and  bas-reliefs,  have  been  discovered.  The  open  space 
paved  with  travertine  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  has  been 
uncovered  to  an  extent  of  120  square  metres.  In  the 
Aldobrandini  and  Rospigliosi  gardens,  on  the  Quiriniil, 
some  consiilerable  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine 
have  just  been  brought  to  light — the  theatre,  or  hexedra, 
and  the  rooms  which  formed  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  baths. 
The  pavements  here  are  composed  of  very  rare  marbles, 
but  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  observation  is.  that 
all  the  foundations  of  these  baths  are  constructed  from  the 
spoils  of  older  monuments,  such  as  columns,  capitals,  broken 
statues.friezes,  marble  roofings,  etc.  Among  the  baths  which 
have  just  been  discovered,  the  existence  of  which  was  be- 
fore almost  unknown,  we  shall  mention  two — those  of  Ne- 
ratius  Cerialis,  on  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
in  which  have  been  found  many  statues  and  inscri])tions 
of  exceptional  value;  those  of  Ileliogabalus,  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  These  last 
had  been  used  in  the  seventh  century  as  Christian  ehapels. 

(A)  Fornmn. — The  exploration  of  the  Roman  Forum  may 
now  be  considered  as  complete.  It  has  the  form  of  the 
trajiezium.  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.,  W..  and  S.  by  streets, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Rostra.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
blocks  of  travertine.  Along  the  W.  side — that  is,  in  front 
of  the  Basilica  Julia — may  be  seen  seven  pedestals  of 
honorary  columns  ;  the  8.  side,  facing  the  temple  of  Ciesar, 
was  shut  in  by  a  line  of  shops,  the  destruction  of  which  is 
unfortunate,  because  among  the  materials  employed  in 
their  construction  were  some  interesting  inscriptions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Forum  may  still  be  seen  the  pedestal  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  described  by  Statius; 
and  farther  to  the  N.  the  two  phttei,  or  parapets,  discov- 
ered in  Jan.,  1873,  tlic  sculptures  of  which  are  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  that  have  been  found  in  this  locality. 
These  j^httei  indicated  the  place  where  all  the  citizens  on 
their  way  to  the  elections  were  to  go  and  present  their  tes- 
BcrsE,  or  tickets  of  admission.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  two 
interior  sides  re])resent  the  suovetanrilia,  or  sacrifice  of  a 
pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull — a  sacrifice  which  was  celebrated 
exclusively  on  occasion  of  the  census.  One  of  the  exterior 
bas-reliefs  represents  the  institution  of  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  children  (  pneri  ct  piiclhr  a/imentarii)  established 
by  Trajan:  the  other  represents  the  destruction,  by  the 
command  of  the  same  emperor,  of  the  fiscal  registers  in 
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which  were  rceordcil  all  the  arrears  duo  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  empire.  Very  rcecntly— that  is.  in  Feb., 
isro — while  carrying  on  the  excavations  of  the  Forum  on 
the  side  of  the  teini>lu  of  Fau.stina,  were  found  two  bases 
of  statues  restored  (according  to  the  inscription)  bv  (fa- 
hinius  Probianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  after  tbev  had"  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthciuakc.  The  pavement  of  the  Fo- 
rum Olitoriuni  has  been  uncovered  for  an  e.\tent  of  lil'iO 
feet  between  the  Theatre  of  Jlarccllus  (  Piazza  Montanara) 
and  the  Tenijdc  of  Piety  (.San  Nicolu  in  I'arcerc).  While 
continuini^  the  excavations  on  the  S.  side,  wo  were  able  to 
trace  the  whole  len;;th  of  the  r!<,  (triumphnlif  ?)  which 
connected  the  Forum  Olitorium  with  the  Forum  Boarium. 

The  excavations  eonsef|Ucnt  u]ion  the  buildini;  of  the 
new  quarters  upon  the  Esc|uilinc  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Forum  Ksquilinuni.  and  of  the  public  markets  (Ma- 
celluin  Livirel  which  surrounded  it.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  lay  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  with  an  inscription  re- 
latinix  to  the  embellishments  of  the  forum  executed  by  lu-- 
der  of  Flavius  Epitynkanus,  prefect  of  the  city,  in  the 
fifth  century.  Some  of  the  market-shops  preserved  traces 
of  their  original  destination;  as,  for  example,  in  one  was 
found  a  collection  of  mineral  colors;  in  another,  a  number 
of  small  bottles  for  perfumery  ;  in  a  third,  some  wine- 
nie.asures,  and  amphora;  once  containing  the  produce  of 
the  vines  of  Chios.  The  centre  of  the  nuirkel  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  fountain,  converted,  during  the  barbarous 
ages,  into  a  lime-kiln,  and  still  half  filled  with  statues  and 
marbles  calcined  by  lire. 

(I'l  Hrniorari/  MituumetilB. —  Triiimphtd  Archri*. — The  nar- 
ratives of  the  sixteenth  century  had  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  a  trium])hal  areh  erected  in  honor  (»f  Oordian  the 
Pious  at  the  entrance  of  the  Prietnrian  (_'anip,  and  demid- 
ishcd  by'Iiramante  in  oriler  to  use  the  material  in  con- 
structing the  palace  Delia  Cancellaria.  Some  very  irn- 
])ort!int  remains  of  this  areh  were  discovered  in  1S72  in 
digging  a  drain  in  the  A'ia  CJaeta,  These  remains  com- 
prise, especially,  portions  of  the  entablature,  as  well  as 
fragments  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  restorations  made 
by  Diocletian.  Cnhtuins. — We  have  already  mentioned  the 
seven  pedestals  of  honorary  columns  found  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Roman  Forum.  We  should  add  tliat  three  of  these 
columns  have  also  been  discovered.  They  measure  215  feet 
in  length,  and,  judging  from  the  deep  holes  with  which  the 
shafts  are  pierced,  they  must  have  been  covered  with  jjlatcs 
of  bronze  ornamentecl  with  historical  reliefs,  Oh';/U/:t. — 
.\mong  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  wdiich 
we  know  stood  near  the  church  Delia  Minerva,  had  already 
been  found  the  obelisks  erected  afterward  in  the  open 
sr|uarcs  of  the  Pantheon,  of  the  Minerva,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Mlla  .Mattel.  Recent  excavations  in  the 
same  jihaec  have  given  us  fragments  of  a /o«r(A  obelisk, 
entirely  cohered  with  hieroglyphics. 

(/.■)  Mililniy  KnUtbl.!«limeniH  (Cniilrn). — The  military  gar- 
risim  of  Rome  comprised  the  corps  of  the  ^nrtiirunm  and 
of  the  nrlniui ;  the  seven  battalions  of  the  vi'iSlt:^,  who 
exercised  the  police  of  the  city  ;  also  several  battalions  of 
less  importance,  such  as  the  marine  infantry  {iniHcnntcH, 
i-niuuniatcs),  the  imperial  guard  of  honor  {vfiuitcH  gin</it- 
hn-in),  etc.  Their  barracks  were  sumptuous  edifices,  built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Septimius  t^everus,  except  that  of  the 
prietorians,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
which  was  rest(u-ed  under  the  (lordians.  I)f  this  latter  it 
was  already  known  that  three  sides  were  incorporated  into 
the  city-walls  by  Aurelian.  The  fourth— that  is,  the  W. 
siile — has  just  been  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  works 
in  the  new  (juarter  of  the  Viminal  (('aitm  I'rpturio).  It 
contains  78  small  chambers,  each  capable  of  lodging  six  or 
eight  soldiers.  A  little  beyond  was  found  a  snmll  apart- 
ment, reserved  jjerhaps  for  the  sujierior  rdlicers,  the  pave- 
ment of  which  was  in  mosaic  representing  scenes  of  coni- 
bat.  the  names  of  the  warriors  or  the  gladiators  being 
markefl  by  the  side  of  each  figure.  The  site  of  (he  f'astra 
Kquilum  Singularium— that  is,  of  the  barracks  of  the  im- 
))crial  horse-guards — has  been  uuidc  known  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  monument  erected  to  ,"iylvanus  at  the  expense  of 
certain  soliliers.  The  images  of  Sylvanns  generally 
marked  the  entrance  of  every  edifice;  consequently,  wo 
now  know  that  the  access  to  the  cantonuu'uts  of  the  sin- 
gularcs  eorrcspcmdcd  with  the  Via  .Mcruhiiui.  near  the 
church  of  ,Sts.  Peter  and  Marcellinus.  The  seven  hatliilions 
of  the  vigiles,  or  policemen,  were  distributed  through  the 
city  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  occupied  the  boundary- 
line  between  two  ri;/i'roi«.  Recent  diseo\eries  cstablislieil 
the  fact  that  the  barrack  of  the  first  cohort  (nr  bjillalionl 
was  ailmited  behiw  the  Palace  Savi>relli,  on  the  boundary 
between  the  VH.  (Via  Lata)  ami  IX.  (fireus  Flamiiiius) 
lo/ioM*.  That  of  the  second  has  been  found  on  the  Esoui- 
lil'le.  very  near  the  Arch  of  liallieiius:  lluit  of  the  third  at 
the  S,  E,  angle  u(  the  llalhs  .d'  lli.icl.'linn  ;  Ihnl  of  ihe 
fifth  in  the  Villa  Matlci,  by  the  chur.b  ..f  ih.-  Na>  icclbi  ; 


that  of  the  seventh  (whioh  is  the  best  preserved)  in  the 
Piazza  Monte  de"  Fiori,  in  the  Transtevero.  The  site  of 
the  stations  IV.  and  VI.  is  still  unknown. 

(()  I'ulmcH  mill  Ihiunit. — In  a  rftuinf  so  limited  as  ours 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  topogrnphy  of  the 
Palace  of  the  C'lesara  on  the  Palatine  as  it  has  been  deter 
mined  by  the  latest  excavations.  Let  it  sulEce  to  say  that 
the  imperial  palace  has  no  unity  of  plan  or  of  deeoraticui, 
but  that  it  is  composed  of  a  suite  of  palaces,  the  one  Jil 
fering  from  the  other,  built  at  diflcrent  epoch*,  and  sepa- 
rated by  streets  and  squares  always  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  most  ancient  portion  is  the  House  of  .Augustus, 
situated  on  the  side  (d'  the  Circus  .Maximus,  Then  follow 
the  lliuisc  of  Tiberius,  at  the  X.  W.  angle  of  the  hill,  on 
the  Velabrum  ;  the  House  of  Caligula,  at  Ihe  X.  E.  angle 
upon  the  Forum  ;  the  House  of  Xero.  at  the  S.  E.  corner, 
tow:ird  the  Colosseum  ;  the  House  of  Vespa>ian,  which  o.- 
cupics  the  very  centre  of  the  hill;  and  finally,  the  Ilou-e 
of  .'<eptimius  Severus.  at  the  S.  W.  angle,  toward  the  Porta 
Capena.  Although  the  condition  of  those  remains  is  in 
general  very  ruinous,  yet  every  room,  so  to  say.  preserve* 
sufiicient  traces  to  enable  us  to  ilecide  or  to  divine  what 
was  its  decorati(m  and  its  primitive  destination  ;  and  the 
whole  plan  of  the  entire  group  has  been  reconstructed 
with  as  much  precision  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  house  of 
Pompeii.  Among  the  palaces  and  private  houses  of  which 
the  position  or  new  details  have  been  tliscovered  shiuild  be 
mentioned — the  Palace  of  the  Laterans,  consirlerable  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  explored,  especially  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hospital  of  !*t,  John,  where  fragments  of  an  im- 
perial statue  in  porphyry  and  several  mosaic  pavement- 
na\'e  been  found;  the  llouse  of  (lermanieus,  on  the  Pula 
tine,  in  perfect  preservation,  the  pictures  which  dccoralc 
the  walls  being  considered  as  the  best  among  those  thu- 
far  found  at  Rome  ;  the  House  of  .\sinius  Pullio.  diseovere  I 
in  the  Vigna  (luidi.  at  the  S.  E,  angle  of  the  Itaths  of 
Cara';;Llla ;  the  House  of  tj.  Fabius  Cilu,  the  site  of  which 
is  occupied  b.v  the  church  and  convent  of  S,  Ilalbina,  nn  I 
where  have  been  fiuind  two  superb  busts  of  (!'aius  and  I.u 
cius,  nephews  of  .Augustus;  the  house  of  the  t.'ornclii,  dis- 
covered in  I87.*{  unrler  the  new  ministry  of  finance.  In  the 
House  of  Avidius  Quietus,  governor  of  tialatia  under  !>"- 
mitian,  discovered  Mar.,  iS7lt,  near  .s*.  .AntonittaU*  Esquilin<i. 
bronze  tablets  have  been  found  on  which  arc  engraved  the 
decrees  in  honor  of  (Quietus  awarded  by  the  cities  of  the 
province  which  he  had  administered,  (jn  one  of  the  wall- 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  House  of  Memmius  Vitrasius  Or- 
fitus,  a  consul  of  the  fourth  ccutur.v,  are  found  cerl.iiii 
inscriptions  dedicated  to  their  master  by  the  officers  ofhi* 
house.  This  building  was  also  discovered  near  the  rail- 
way-station. Similar  inscriptions  preserved  on  the  sp"t 
have  determineil  the  position  f>f  the  palace  of  Xeratiu" 
Cerialis.  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  century,  on  the 
piazza  of  Santil  .Maria  .Maggiorc;  of  Xumieius  Pica  Ctesi- 
anus,  quu'stor  under  Trajan,  on  the  Via  Stroxxi ;  and 
finally  of  the  senator  y.  Uctavius  Felix,  near  the  church 
of  S,  Itibiiina. 

(ill)   I'lV^K!  mil/  Garden: — The  gardens  of  .Mivcenas.  nn 
the  Esquiline,  have  been  in  a  great  moastiro  excavated, 
from  the  church  of  .*^.  Kusebio  as  far  as  the  Via  Merulan.i. 
The  most  into  esting  iDunumer.t  as  yet  found  is  a  magnifi 
cent  coiisevvatory  in  the  form  of  a   small  obbuig  llieal  i, 
the  w.ills  of  which  are  decorated  with  beautiftd  luud^cnpe-. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  eonser\atory  Inne  been  fi.uu.l 
six  caryatides  of  Pentelican  marble,  as  well  as  three  krrm>> 
of  fauns,  which  were  generally  placed  at  the  intersection" 
of  garden  avenues;  two  fountains,  i.ne  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  rhyton,  or  drinking  born,  marvellously  sfulplurr.l 
by    Pontiosof  .Mhelis;    three   busts  of  philosophers;   »Mil 
several    other   fragments    of  sculpture  of  n  beauty  fully 
worthy  of  the  age  of  Augustus  ami  of  the  arli'lic  taste  iif 
Mieceiins.     ,»<iill  more  important  are  Ihe  ili"eo\erie«  luaib' 
on  the  site  of  the  llorli  l.ainiani.  which  adjoined  iho«e  .if 
Mieccnas,  occupying  Ihe  whole  of  the  rivtangle  coniiTi--  I 
between  Viie  I.abicanu,  .Merulanu,  S.  CnK'e,  and  S.  .M  !!'■ 
In  the  very  centre  of  ihe.e  gardens  the  remains  »f  a  |  ■   • 
have  been  founil,  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  were  Bd.pin.-  I 
bv  porticoes  with  column"  of  <ji'ttt<>  iiii'i>".     "n  the  l«" 
oilier  sides— that   is,  on  the  X,  and  S,  of  the  rrrl»n|Sle- 
werc  found  bath  ro.uus  of  rximorilinary  splendor.     The 
floirs   werepaied  with   slabs  of  precious  innrblr,  such   n- 
orehiuiliii'ii-iir.  Ileercnlab«>ter  (<i/if ••"■•'"'  ',  ja-pcr.  ■ 
etc,     Soineof  the  walls  were  covrre«l  »  ilh  »Ule  nrnnii 
with  arabesques  in  gold ;  others  were  cneru'twl  wiC. 
HrriiU  noil lii'H-riiiit,  or  what  is  now  called  *'  Florentine  III-' 
saic."     It  was  in  luie  of  the<e  r-Miii'is  th»l  on  Dr.-.  '.'I.  I'T  • 

ft  day  memorable  in  Ihe  annals  of  art  and  s.i. 

was  discovered  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  ( 
sculptures  which  forms  the  principal  ornainrni 
.Mu-euiu  ..f  the  Capitol.  This  group  e<iinpri>r< 
Viiiii-.  ;i  ili.ik  w..rk  mtcri  >r  t"  thi- type 
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created  by  Praxitelea :  two  statues  of  the  Muses  Terpsi- 
chore and  Polymnia ;  two  figures  of  tritons.  unique  types 
and  of  remarkable  beaxty  ;  a  bust  of  Commodus,  repre- 
sented as  the  Roman  Hercules,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  kind  whiell  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us ;  I 
a  statue  of  Faunus  bearing  a  basket  of  grapes  on  his 
shoulders;  a  head  of  I)iana,  another  of  the  young  Com- 
modus, and  twenty-four  fragments  of  other  statues.  In 
the  same  room  was  found  an  inscription  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  gardens  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
palace  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus — that  is,  by  the 
same  who  restored  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  as  is  proved  by 
another  inscription  found  Apr.  2, 1876,  in  the  Villa  Spithiiver 
on  the  Quirinal. 

Recent  researches  also  show  that  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Esquiline  was  occupied  by  gardens,  which,  laid 
nut  at  first  for  private  use,  had  fallen  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperors,  who  opened  them  to  the  public;  so 
that  Rome  became  perhaps  as  rich  in  parks  and  delightful 
]ironienades  as  is  Lonilon  or  Paris  to-day.  Among  the 
gardens  recently  discovered  we  shouhi  mention  those  of 
Vcttius  Agorius  Pra:te.\tatus,the  site  of  which  is  very  near 
the  Porta  .?an  Lorenzo.  Nearly  all  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  these  gardens  are  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  statues.  A  single  one  of  these  walls,  scarcely  100 
feet  in  length,  has  given  us  2500  pieces  of  sculpture,  which, 
united  with  infinite  patience,  have  already  furnished  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol  with  seventeen  statues  and  two 
sculptured  vases.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  single  statue 
of  a  Hercules  carrying  off  the  mares  of  Dionied  has  been 
recomposed  out  of  nearly  250  fragments. 

(h)  Tombs. — The  burial-place  of  the  ancient  inhabit.ants 
of  Rome  was  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  great  con- 
sular highways,  but  outside  every  gate  were  found  vast 
necropolises  called  ciimpi,  which  took  their  name  from  the 
gate  nearest  them.  Thus,  we  know  already  the  Campi 
Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  Ca>limontanus,  Aventinensis,  etc.; 
another  is  found  between  the  Via'  Aurelia  .and  Ctimpana 
in  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Villa  Pamphily  Doria ;  still 
another  between  the  Via<  Ap]iia  and  Latina.  in  which  are 
the  celebrated  colnmhririn  of  Hylas  and  Vitaline,  as  well  as 
the  lii/pw/ifiim  of  the  Scipios.  Our  space  would  not  permit 
even  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  tombs  discovered  during 
these  last  years.  We  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
the  principal,  and  especially  to  those  laid  open  in  the 
Aventine  necropolis.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — the  one  contemporary  with  the  first  centuries  of 
Rome,  the  other  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  emperors.  The 
first  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  included  between  the 
churches  of  S.  Antonio,  S.  Eusebio,  and  S.  Vito ;  the  most 
ancient  of  the  tombs  arc  excavated  in  the  rock  according 
to  Etruscan  usage ;  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  is  also 
Etruscan,  each  being  placed  on  the  funeral  couch  with  the 
feet  toward  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  ;  the  manufacture 
of  the  objects  found  in  these  tombs,  such  as  household 
utensils,  vases,  personal  ornaments,  etc.,  is  also  Etruscan. 
All  these  details  carry  us  back  to  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Rome.  The  second  system  of  burial,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  that  of  sarcophagi 
and  cinerary  urns  in  volcanic  stone;  several  hundreds  of 
these  have  been  found,  with  a  large  quantity  of  objects,  the 
manufacture  of  which,  departing  from  the  I-^truscan  type, 
begins  to  show  the  progress  of  the  native  art  of  Latiuni. 
The  third  method  is  that  of  sepulchral  chambers,  either 
isolated  or  united  in  groups,  built  of  square  blocks  of  stone, 
without  cement,  but  already  possessing  inscriptions  and 
pictures.  One  of  these  inscriptions  says  that  the  tomb  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  flute-players  (tiliiriiir-n) ;  another 
is  described  as  the  property  of  the  family  -Hbutia.  Among 
the  frescoes  discovered  in  this  cemetery  two  are  especially 
interesting  :  the  first  represents  the  scourging  and  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  performed  by  si.x  lictors  under  the  orders 
of  the  prictor ;  the  other  relates  to  the  history  of  the  :100 
Fabii  and  their  glorious  defeat  in  the  war  .against  Veii. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Esquiline — that  is,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Porta  M.aggiore — fourteen  columbaria  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  important  contains  150  inscriptions  referring  to  the 
domestics  of  Statilia  Messalin.a,  the  wife  of  Nero.  From 
the  others  more  than  400  inscriptions  have  been  taken. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  announce  the  discovery  of  a  Rome 
anterior  to  the  Rome  of  history.  Her  existence  has  been 
revealed  to  us  not  by  constructions  public  or  private,  but 
by  objects  in  stone,  such  as  arrow-heads  of  silex,  axes  of 
bluish  jadeite,  knife-handles  of  deer-horn,  necklaces  of 
burnt  clay,  pottery  made  by  hand,  etc.  All  these  pala'o- 
cthnulogical  objects  belong  to  the  Neolithic  period,  or  the 
age  of  polished  stone.  In  comparing  these  discoveries 
with  those  which  are  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on 
the  .\lban  Ilills,  where  a  pre-historic  town  or  village  has 
just  been  exhumed  from  beneath  three  volcanic  layers  pro- 


duced by  eruptions  from  the  crater  of  Monte  Cavo,  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the 
world  may  be  completely  established.  Rut  as  it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  men  of  science  have  occupied  themselves 
with  this  interesting  subject,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  propose  theories  likely  to  be  accepted 
with  confidence  by  the  scientific  world.  While  we  write, 
an  important  publication  on  archajological  discoveries  just 
made  has  issued  from  the  press — Pitturc  c  St-pulcri ttcnpet-ti 
ncW  En(inHino  dafln  Cnmpayiiin  Foiidtui-ia  Itnliana,  in:ll' 
anito  1875  (lloma^  1S76,  4to,  illustrations).    R.  Lancia.vi. 

Roman    Architecture.       See    Architectcre    and 

Ra.MA!»  AllCH.EOLOGV. 

Rodman  Arith'metic  is  a  system  in  which  numbers 
are  represented  by  letters,  which  do  not  vary  in  value  with 
their  jiosition.  The  Hindoo-Arabic  system  uses  1  equally 
for  1,  10,  100,  according  to  its  position;  the  Roman  sys- 
tem (see  Notation)  employs  I,  ojje,  V,_/?rc,  X,  ten,  \j,  Jlftfi, 
0,  Inmiired,  D  (originally  IJ),  fu-e  hundred,  M  (originally 
Cr,")),  thousand,  to  which  several  expedients  were  added 
for  higher  numbers.  Here  I  and  X,  or  X  and  I,  represent 
eleven  :  forty-nine  must  have  the  awkward  extension  of 
XXXXVIlil;  and  should  a  form  like  XLIX  occur  in  an 
operation,  it  must  be  read  as  (L)  fifty,  (I)  one.  and  (XX) 
twenty,  or  seventy-one,  as  in  the  following  example  of 
addition  : 


X 
Villi    XX 
I  XX 


VII 

I  III 


I  X 


LXXI. 


It  is  evident  that  much  confusion  would  arise  if  IX  could 
be  read  .as  nine,  or  IV  as  fnur. 

Conforming  to  modern  mechanical  arrangements,  wo 
proceed  to  show  how  operations  luay  be  pcrfonned  with 
the  Roman  figures.  AVe  first  multiply  XXII  by  XVII, 
adding  the  modern  equivalents  : 


X 


II 
VII 


10-1-    10 -t-    2  = 
10+    7  = 


22 
17 


LXX  LXX  XIIII 

O C  XX 

CCCLXXIIII 


70-1-    70  -^  14  =  154 
lOO-HOO+20^220 

170  +  170  -t-  34  =  374 


In  the  next  place  we  divide  2660  by  7  : 
VII)  M      M      DCLX  (CC 

VII)  CCC  CCC  DCLX  (C 

VII)  D   LX  (LXX 

VII)  X  LX  (X 


7)  2CG0  (200 

1400 
7)  12l>0  (100 

701) 
7)    500  (  70 

49fl 

7)       70  (  10 

70 


Here  we  say.  the  seventh  of  (M)  ten  hundred  is  (C)  one 
hundred,  which  we  set  to  the  right  as  quotient,  and  (CCC) 
three  hundred  remains,  which  we  set  in  a  new  line;  wo 
repeat  this  for  the  second  M.  when  we  bring  the  undivitlcd 
part  of  the  first  line  (D('LX)  into  the  second  as  part  of  a 
second  dividend.  Here  we  observe  seven  (C's)  hundreds, 
a  seventh  of  whicll  gives  the  second  quotient.  Bringing 
down  the  remainder  (DLX)  for  a  third  dividend,  we  count 
the  (D)  five  hundred  as  fifty  tens,  the  seventh  of  which 
gives  the  third  quotient  of  (LXX)  seven  tens  and  a  (X) 
ten  over  to  be  carricil  down  (it  stands  under  D),  with  the 
remainder  of  the  third  dividend,  to  form  the  fourth.  Here 
we  have  two  tens  and  (L)  five  tens,  tiie  seventh  part  of 
which  is  (X)  ten  of  the  fourth  quotient. 

In  this  system  cancellatifm  can  be  more  extensively  used 
than  in  the  ordinary  methods.  It  occurs  in  the  fillowin  ; 
example  of  the  subtraction  of  263  from  342,  where,  in  the 
first  statement.  CC  and  X  of  both  numbers  are  omitted  in 
the  second  statement  as  cancelled  : 

CCCX  XXXII 

CCLXllI 

C  XX.KII 

L  III 


L  VIIXXH 

:LXXVIII1 


300  J- 40 -t-  2 
200  +  m  +  13 

100  -t-  30  + 
50  Si  3 

2 

.•iO  1-  27  -h 

2 

--7S 


As  these  numernl  charaetera  have  the  same  value  in  all 
positions,  the  solution  may  be  commenced  at  the  left,  the  in- 
terior or  the  right  uf  the  lines  or  ag^f^regates  of  the  numbers. 
This  system  should  liavo  a  place  in  educational  treatises; 
it  would  give  enlarged  views  of  the  nature  of  numbers  and 
processes  ;  it  wouhl  i_-orrect  false  ideas  of  notation,  as  when 
a-  figure  is  written  and  spoken  of  as  {?•)  three  in  the  ordi- 
nary notation,  but  appears  as  III,  XXX.  CCC,  or  MMM 
in  the  other:  and  it  would  show  that  certain  curiosities  of 
numbers  (see  Ninks)  disappear  when  the  process  is  repre- 
sented in  a  different  notation.  The  Koman  adaptations 
of  high  numbers  being  awkward,  thej  may  be  replaced  in 
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r^'ln^nn',,"?,'™  ^^'  ""'  »<i'liti"n  of  small  letters,  a.s  in  xJI 
for  I0,n00,  CM  for  100,000.  and  "M  for  1,000,000. 

S.  S.  Hai-demas. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  body  of  Christians 
wliich  aukuuwiodgcs  the  authority  uf  the  pone  of  Uomt. 
It  stylesitself  the  "Holy,  fatholie.  Apostolic,  and  Koman 
''i"',^'' .  .  ''  "*  ""=  I'lrgest  and  uioft  powerful  denomination 
of  Christians,  numbering  nearly  L'OO, 00(1, 000  souls,  or  more 
than  one-hall  the  Christian  populati.m  of  the  globe,  though 
in  general  intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise  the  Protest- 
ant nations  arc  far  in  advance.  The  Koman  Church  is 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  Ijut  has  its  chief  hold  on  the 
Latin  races  m  the  south  of  Europe  and  .'imerica,  and  on 
the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Irish.  It  stretches  in  unbroken 
succession  back  to  the  jjalmydays  of  heathen  Home,  it  has 
outlived  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  it  is  likely  to 
live  when  Macaulay's  Xew  Zealandcr,  "in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  shall  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,"  In  our  age 
Romanism  has  furnished  the  singular  spectacle  of  corrup- 
tion and  decay  in  its  roots  and  new  life  in  its  topmost 
branches.  IFndermined  by  its  own  children  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  learning,  culture,  an<l 
piety  from  the  Tractarian  school  of  Oxford? and  is  mar- 
shalling its  forces  for  the  conquest  of  the  .Sa.\an  race,  which 
must  chiefly  control  the  future  destinies  of  the  Church. 

I.  HUl-tnj. — The  earliest  record  of  a  Christian  church  in 
Rome  we  have  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (a.  ii.  jS). 
Though  not  founded  by  Peter  or  Paul,  who  came  to  Rome 
after  the  year  (10,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those 
"  strangers  of  llmiie,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  who  witnessed 
the  Pentecostal  miracle  on  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Acts  ii.  10).  The  metropolitan  position  of  the 
city  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  two 
leading  apostles,  who  closed  their  labors  there,  together 
with  the  widespread  belief  that  Christ  (Matt.  .\vi.  KS)  has 
instituted  a  perpetual  primacy  of  the  Church  in  the  person 
of  Peter  and  his  successors  in  office,  supposed  to  be  the 


ppo 
bishops  of  Rome,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapiil  growth 
of  that  congregation  to  the  highest  influence.  It  inherited 
the  ambition  and  prestige  of  cui]iire.  and  simply  substituted 
the  cross  for  the  sword  as  the  symbol  of  power.  For  fif- 
teen centuries  the  fortunes  of  Western  Christendom  were 
bound  up  with  the  papacy,  which  even  now,  in  the  dcereji- 
itude  of  old  age  and  shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  exercises 
a  more  unlimited  control  over  the  consciences  of  its  sub- 
jects than  any  government  on  earth.  We  may  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  development  uf  Roman  Catholicism. 

(1)  The  .ige  of  ancient  (Irmcu-Littin  Cutlwliciam,  irom 
the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the  final  rupture 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.  This  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  churches.  It  is  the  age  of  the  fathers, 
of  oecumenical  creeds  and  councils,  and  of  Christian  em- 
perors. Many  of  the  leading  features  of  Koman  Catholi- 
cism, as  distinct  from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  have  their  roots  in  the 
Judaiiing  tendencies  combated  by  .'^t.  Paul.  The  spirit  of 
traditionalism,  sacerdotalism,  prelacy,  ceremonialism,  as- 
ceticism, monasticism,  was  powerfully  at  work  in  the  East 
ancl  the  W\'st.  in  the  Niceiie  and  post-Nicene  ages,  and 
produced  most  of  those  doctrines,  riles,  and  institutions 
which  are  to  this  day  held  in  common  by  the  (ireek  and 
Roman  churches.  There  is  scarcely  a  tiogma  or  usage  of 
modern  Rome  which  may  not  bo  traced  in  embryo  to  the 
(ireek  and  Latin  Fathers,  from  Ignatius  and  Cyprian  down 
to  John  of  Ilaiuascup.  Rut  alongside  with  these  Itoman- 
izing  tendencies  we  find  also  in  St.  Augustine  the  evangel- 
ical doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  which  were,  next  to  the  Rible, 
the  chief  propelling  force  of  the  Reformation. 

(2)  The  age  of  Mvtiiirvnt  Lnthi  Cttthulii^inm,  a.%  distinct 
and  separated  from  the  (Jrcek,  extends  from  Ciregory  L  or 
Charlemagne  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  the  missionary  age  of  Catholicism  among  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  races  in  Europe.  Hero  we  have  the  eon- 
version  of  the  barbarians  in  the  North  and  West  of  Eu- 
rope under  the  fostering  care  of  the  bishojis  of  Itomo  ; 
here  the  growth  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  though  in  con- 
stant contliet  with  the  seenlar  power,  esiiecially  the  tJer- 
nian  empire  :  here  the  sehulastie  theology,  but  in  opposition 
to  it  also  the  various  forms  of  mysticism  anil  a  more  liberal 
biblical  theology  :  hero  an  imposing  theocracy,  binding  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  together, yet  with  strong  elements  of 
opposition  in  its  own  communinn  urging  forward  toward  ii 
retorniation  in  head  and  ineinhers.  The  Middle  .\ge* 
cradle«l  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  well  as  the  paiial 
counter-reformation.  >\'iekli(l'e  in  England.  Itiis  in  IJo- 
bcmia,  M'esel  in  tiermany,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  the  Wal 
dcnses,  the  iioliemian  Rrethren,  the  Coiineils  of  Pisa,  Coii- 
Etanec.  and  RAle,  anil  the  revival  id'  lollors.  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  movement  of  the  sixlieiith  iintury  which 


emancipated  for  ever  at  leaet  one-third  of  the  population 

from  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

(3)  The  age  of  modern  llomnnitm,  dating  from  the  Ref 
orination,  or  rather  from  the  Council  of  Trent  ( li6:i).  Thi; 
18  Latin  Catholicism,  not  only  in  distinction  from  Creek 
Catholicism,  but  also  in  opposition  to  evangelical  Prot- 
estantism. In  some  respects  it  was  an  advance  upon  the 
.Vllddle  Ages,  and  shows  clearly  the  wholesome  moral  effe.  l 
of  the  Reformation.  .No  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  mou 
.sterofwiekcdness,  nor  Julius  II.,  who  preferred  the  sword 
to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X..  who  had  more  faith  in  classical  art 
than  in  the  "Jaljiihi  tie  i:iiri,l„."  could  now  be  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papa.v  gaie  formal 
sanction  to  those  .scholastic  theories  and  ecclesiastical  Iradi 
tlons  against  which  the  Reformers  iirotested:  it  expressl- 
condemned  their  doctrines,  and  by  claiming  to  be  infallible 


by  claiming  to  be  infallible 
it  made  itself  irrcformable. 

In  modern  Romanism  wo  must  again  distinguish  two 
periods,  which  are  divided  by  the  reign  of  Pope  Pius  I.\. 
(n)  Tridentine  Romanism  is  directed  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  fixed  the  dogmas 
of  the  rule  of  faith,  original  sin,  justification  by  faith  and 
works,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  relies, 
and  indulgences.  The  "  Old  Catholics,"  who  seceded  and 
were  excomniunicated  after  I.S70,  took  their  stand  on  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  opposition  to  the  council  of  a  Vatican, 
and  charged  the  latter  with  apostasy  and  corruption,  when 
in  fact  it  is  only  a  legitimate  logical  development. 

((•)  Vatican  Romanism  is  directed  against  modern  in 
fidelity,  and  against  liberal  Catholicism  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself.  It  created,  or  rather  brought  to  full  ma 
turity  and  exclusive  authority,  two  new  dogmas,  and  tw. 
corresponding  heresies,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  These  questions  were  left  un 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  considerable  differ 
enco  of  opinion  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Roman  eommu 
nion.  Uallicanism  flourished  in  Frame  iluring  the  golden 
age  of  its  literature,  but  gradually  the  I'ltramonlane  school, 
which  defends  papal  absolutism,  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
accom]dislied  a  complete  triumph — first  in  IHj-l,  when  Pius 
l.\.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
.Mary  to  be  a  divinely-revealed  dogma  of  faith,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Council  in  ISTO,  which  declared  the  pope  to  be  the 
infallible  bishop  of  bishops.  The  same  pope  in  I  Sfi4  issued 
the  "  .Syllabus  of  Errors,"  which  must  be  considered  by 
Romanists  as  an  infallible  official  doeunicnt,  and  which  ar- 
rays the  papacy  in  open  war  against  modern  eivilitalion 
I  and  civil  and  religious  freedom, 

I  II.  t'(tt/niticin/it  find  Jtonmiiitm. — These  should  not  be 
I  confounded,  as  little  as  we  should  confound  the  people  uf 
[  Israel  at  the  time  of  Christ  with  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
which  crucified  him  and  exjielled  his  apostles.  Catholi- 
cism is  the  general  ("hristianity  which  is  held  in  common 
by  the  (Jrcek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches. 
Romanism  is  the  j>aiial  system,  which,  it  is  true,  identifies 
itself  with  tftr  Churcn  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  regards  all  other 
Christians  as  schismatics  and  heretics.  Rut  this  is  the 
fundamental  error  of  Romanism,  against  which  both  the 
(■reck  and  the  evangelical  ehurcbes  have  always  protested. 
Christianity  existed  before  the  Chuivh  of  Home,  and  h«« 
since  lived  independent  of  it.  The  very  mime  of  Ro- 
manism implies  sectarian  exclusiveness.  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  Catholicity. 
"  Romanism  is  the  weakness  of  Catholicism — Catholicism 
is  the  strength  of  Romanism."  Romanism,  like  Phari- 
seeism  of  old.  iK-cumulates  a  mass  of  Iraililiniis  over  (ho 
Catholic  foundations,  and  makes  (liem  alum-t  ineffectual. 

III.  liumiiuixin  amt  /V'.fr«/«i(roi*i. —  Koninnlsm  niukrfl 
all  of  the  Church — Protestantism  makes  all  of  Chriil. 
The  one  measures  Christianity  by  Calholioilv  :  the  other 
measures  Catholicity  by  Christianity.  The  one  knows 
onl.v  a  visible  Church  ruled  by  the  iiope :  the  other  put« 
the  invisible  Church  ruled  by  Christ  almve  all  <i»ible 
churches.  Romanism  obstructs  man's  relation  to  tied  br 
interposing  traditions  and  saints;  Pro(r»tanli*in  brinic* 
man  into  diret't  communion  with  (iod  through  Christ  ibr 
only  .Mediator.  Romanism  appeals  to  the  \oi.t  of  poi.rs 
ami  councils;  Protestaiitisin  t"  the  word  of  lioil,  Ro- 
manism overrules  the  llible  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
and  restriiiiis  its  circulation  ;  Prolr-fanli'm  •prrad>  II  in 
all  language"  over  the  world.  il"io 
faith  and   ff I 


npprrli'  ' 
by  gtiod  work*.     Koiiinnisin  in  ii" 
los  and  tbn  imn()natt><n  :   l'r..lr.l 


tioll  depend 

solely  Oh  111-       '   ■    ■'  '••"! 

which  Iliair  ' 

wor-lnp  ipi  " 

anii-tii,  ■••  t 

a  rcli-.:i-'ii  •■■ 

goveioiilg  '   ■  ,       , 

authorit.v.  and  at  heart  opposed  (o  civil  and   rcliiri'oi*  li(« 

erty  :    Pr"le"laiilism  i«  »  rvliifion  "f  frewlmn  and   ilir   pio 
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neer  of  modern   Christian  civilization,   especially  in  all 

Western  landi^,  whither  "the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
course."  The  contrast  between  Koman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant civilization  can  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the  southern  with  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  Western 
with  Eastern  Canada,  Italy  with  Prussia,  Spain  with 
England.  Portugal  with  Scotland.  Mexico  with  tht-  United 
States.  France  and  Belgium,  which  are  both  Catholic  and 
prosperous,  make  an  exception.  (Corap.  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  in  thetr^hearinf/  upon  the  Liberty  and  I'mupcr- 
itij  nf  Nations,  bv  Kmile  de  Laveleye,  with  an  introduction 
by  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1875.) 

"  IV.  Doctrines. — The  doctrines  of  thp  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  laid  down  in  the  oecumenical  creeds,  the  acts 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  cecumenical  councils,  the  bulls  of 
the  popes,  and  especially  the  Tridentine  and  Vatican 
standards.  The  principal  authorities  are  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  the  Profession  of 
the  Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV.  {1564).  the  Roman  Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican  decrees  on 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  (1870). 
The  best  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Roman 
faith  is  contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is 
binding  upon  all  priests  and  public  teachers,  and  which 
must  be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  consists  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  following  eleven  articles : 


1.  Ego, ,  firma  fide  cre- 
do et  protiteor  omnia  et  sin- 
gula, qu£e  continentur  in 
symbolo  fidei.  quo  sancta 
Romana  Ecclesia  utitur,  vi- 
delicet : 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
Patrem  omni])Otentera,  etc. 
[Symbolum  Nicenum.] 

2.  Apostolicas  et  ecclesi- 
asticas  traditiones,  reliquas- 
que  ejusdem  Ecclesite  obser- 
vationes  ct  cunstitutiones 
firmissime  admitto  et  am- 
plector. 

3.  Item  sacram  Scriptu- 
ram  juxta  cum  sensuni,  quern 
tenuit  et  tenet  sancta  mater 
Ecclesia,  cujusest  judicarede 
vero  sensu  et  interpretatione 
sacrarum   Scripturarum,  ad- 


1.  I, ,  with  a  firm  faith 

believe  and  profess  all  and 
every  one  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  that  creed  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church 
makes  use  of: 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  etc.  [Here 
follows  the  Nicene  Creed.] 

2.  I  most  steadfastly  ad- 
mit and  embrace  apostolic 
and  ecclesiastic  traditions, 
and  all  other  observances 
and  constitutions  of  the  same 
Church. 

3.  I  also  admit  the  holy 
Scriptures,  according  to  that 
sense  which  our  holy  mother 
Church  has  held  and  does 
hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense  and 


mitto ;     nee     eana     unquam.  interpretation   of  the   Scrip 


nisi  juxta  unanimem  consen- 
sum  patrum  accipiam  et  in- 
terpretabor. 

4.  Profiteor    quoque,    Sep- 
tern     esse    vere    et    proprie 


tures  ;  neither^will  I  ever  take 
and  interpret  them  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  ot"  the  Fathers. 
4.  I  also  profess  that  there 
are  truly  and  properly  seven 


sacramenta  novie  legis  a  Jesulsapraments  of  the  new  law, 
Christo  Domino  nostro  insti-i  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
tuta.  atque  ad  salutem  hu-i  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the 
niani  generis,  licet  non  omnia  salvation  of  mankind,  though 


singulis,  necessaria :  scilicet 
baptismum,  confirmationem, 
eucharistiam,  poenitentiam, 
extremam  unctionem,  ordi- 
nem  et  matriraonium;  illa- 
que  gratiam  conferre;  et  ex 


not  all  for  every  one,  to  wit: 
baptism,  contirmation,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  holy  orders,  and  mat- 
rimony ;  and  that  they  confer 
grace;    and    that    of    these, 


his  baptismum,  confirmatio-|baptism.     contirmation,    and 


nem  et  ordinem  sine  sacri- 
legio  reiterare  non  posse. 
Rcceptos  quuque  et  appro- 
bates Ecclesia?  Catholicte 
ritus  in  supradictorum  om- 
nium sacramentorum  solem- 
ni  administratione  recipio  et 
admitto. 

5.  Omnia  et  singula,  quce 
de  peccato  originali  et  de 
justificatione  in  sacrosancta 
Tridentina  synodo  definita  et 
declarata  fuerunt,  amplector 
et  recipio. 

6.  Profiteor  pariter,  ir 
missa  offcrri  Deo  verura,  pro- 
prium  et  propitiatorium  sac- 
rificium  pro  vivisetdefunctis, 
atque  in  sanctissimo  eucha- 
ristiae  sacramento  esse  vere, 
realiter  et  substantialiter  cor- 
pus et  sanguinem,  una  cum 
anima  et  divinitate  Domini 
nostri   Jesu  Christi,  fierique 


ordination  cannot  be  reit 
crated  without  sacrilege.  I 
also  receive  and  admit  the  re- 
ceived and  approved  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  Church, 
used  in  the  solemn  adminis- 
tration of  the  aforesaid  sacra- 
ments. 

5.  I  embrace  and  receive 
all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and 
declared  in  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent  concerning  original 
sin  and  justification. 

6.  I  profess,  likewise,  that 
in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead;  and  that 
in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly, 
really,  and  substantially,  the 
body  and  blood,  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 


conversionem  totiiis  substan- 
tia; panis  in  corpus  et  totius 
substantia;  vini  in  sangui- 
nem;  quam  conversionem 
Catholica  Ecclesia  transsub- 
stantionem  appellat. 


7.  Fateor  etiam,  sub  altera 
tantum  specie  totum  atque 
integrum  Christum,  verum- 
que  sacramentum  sumi. 

8.  Constanter  teneo,  pur- 
gatorium  esse,  animasque 
ibi  detentas  tidelium  suffra- 
giis  juvari.  Similiter  et 
sanetos  una  cum  Christo  reg- 
nantes  venerandos  atque  in- 
vocandos  esse,  cosque  ora- 
tioncs  Deo  pro  nobis  offerre. 
atque  eorum  reliquias  esse 
venerandas. 

y.  Firmissime  assero,  im- 
agines Christi  ac  Deipara? 
semper  Virginis,  nee  non 
aliorum  sanctorum  habendas 
ct  retinendas  esse,  atque  eis 
debituni  honorem  ac  venera- 
tionem  imperticndam.  In- 
dulgentiarum  etiam  potesta- 
tem  a  Christo  in  Ecclesia 
relictam  fuisse,  illarumque 
usum  Christiano  populo  max 
ime  salutarem  esse  affirmo. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
there  is  made  a  change  of  the 
whole  essence  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
essence  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood ;  which  change  the 
Catholic  Church  calls  tran- 
substantiation. 

7.  1  also  confess  that  under 
either  kind  alone  Christ  is  re- 
ceived whole  and  entire,  and 
a  true  sacrament. 

8.  I  firmly  hold  that  there 
is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  therein  detained  are 
helped  by  the  suft'rages  of  the 
faithful.  Likewise,  that  the 
saints  reigning  with  Christ 
are  to  be  honored  and  in- 
voked, and  thnt  they  oficr  up 
jjrayers  to  (Jnd  for  us,  and  that 
their  relics  are  to  be  had  in 
veneration. 

9.  I  most  firmly  assert  that 
the  images  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  per])etual  Virgin  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  also  of 
other  saints,  ought  to  be  had 
and  retained,  and  that  due 
honor  and  veneration  are  to 
be  given  them.  I  also  affirm 
that  the  power  of  indulgences 
was  left  by  Christ  in  the 
Church,  and  that  the  use  of 
them  is  most  wholesome  to 
Christian  people. 

10.  I  acknowledge  the  holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Koman 
Church  for  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches  :  and 
I  promise  and  swear  true  obe- 
dience to  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  I  likewise  undoubting- 
ly  receive  and  profess  all  other 
things  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  Sacred  Can- 
ons and  General  Councils,  and 
particularly  by  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent :  and  I  con- 
demn, reject,  and  anathema- 
tize all  things  contrary  there- 
to, and  all  heresies  which  the 
Church  has  condemned,  re- 
jected, and  anathematized. 

12.  I  do,  at  this  present, 
freely  profess  and  truly  hold 
this  true  Catholic  faith,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  be 
saved  ;  and  I  promise  most 
constantly  to  retain  and  con- 
fess the  same  entire  and  in- 


10.  Sanctam  Catholieam  et 
Apostolicam  Romanam  Ec- 
clesiani  omnium  ecclesiarum 
matrem  et  magistram  agnos- 
CO.  Romanoque  pontifici,  be- 
ati  Petri  apostolorum  prin- 
cipis  successori  ac  Jesu 
Christi  vicario.  veram  obedi- 
cntiam  spondeo  ac  juro. 

11.  Cetera  item  omnia  a 
sacris  canonibus  et  cecumeni- 
cis  conciliis,  ac  privcipue  a 
sacrosancta  Tridentina  syno- 
do tradita,  definita  et  decla- 
rata indubitanter  recipio 
atque  protiteor;  simulque 
contraria  omnia,  atque  hw- 
reses  quascumque  ab  Ec- 
clesia damnatas,  rejectas  et 
anathematizatas  ego  pariter 
damno,  rejicio  et  anathema- 
tizo. 

12.  Hanc  veram  Catho- 
lieam fidem,  extra  quam 
nemo  salvus  esse  jiotest,  quam 
in  pra?senti  sponte  profiteor 
et  veraeiter  teneo.  eundem 
integram  et  inviolatam  usque 

ad  extremum    vitje  spirituni  .-- 

constantissime,  Deo  adju-U  iolate,  with  God's  assistance, 
vante,  retinere  et  confiteri.  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And 
atqueameissubditis  vel  illis.|I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in 
quorumcura  adme  inmunercime  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held, 
meo  spectabit,  teneri,  docerijtaught.  and  preached  by  my 
et  prajdicari,  quantum  in  me' subjects,  or  by  those  the  care 
erit,     curaturum.       Ita     ego'of   whom   shall  appertain  to 

idem spondeo,  voveo  acjme  in  my  ofiice.    This  I, , 

juro.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet.  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so 
et  ha;c  sancta  Dei  Evange-'help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
lin.  'Gospels  of  God. 

To  complete  the  doctrinal  system  two  more  articles  of 
faith  must  be  added,  which  have  been  defined  in  these 
words:  (1)  That  *' the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  singu- 
lar grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the 
merits'  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has 
been  preserved  free  from  oil  stain  of  original  sin"  (in 
other  words,  that  Mary  was  absolutely  sinless,  and  hence 
in  no  need  of  redemption);  and  (2)  that  *' the  Roman 
pontiff,  when  ho  speaks  ex  cathcdrd  —  that  is,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians, 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  ho  defines  a 
doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals — is  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that 
his  Church  should  be  endowed,  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  them- 
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selves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church."  It  is 
against  the  last  of  these  new  dogmas  that  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, led  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Roman 
Church  (Dollinger,  Rcinkeus,  .Schulle,  etc.),  revolted  and 
organized  a  Church  similar  to  the  Jansenist  communion 
in  Holland. 

V.  a,n-enme„l  and  Dhciplinc.—'Vhe  Roman  Church  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  which  culminates  in  the  im.|ic.  The 
people  are  e\cluiled  from  all  participation  even  in  tempo- 
ral  matters  ;  they  must  obey  the  )iriests,  as  the  priests 
must  obey  their  bishop,  and  the  bishops  the  pope,  who 
claims  to  be  the  universal  bishop,  the  successor  of  I'eter, 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  visible  representative  of  Al- 
mighty (Sod  on  earth.  Tliis  system  is  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  has  only  reached  its  maturity  in  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  universal  dominion 
over  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  over  the  temporal 
kingdoius  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Leo  I.  (-J^O-KJl),  and  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  by  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  1 1  [..ami  ISoni- 
face  \'III.  But  this  claim  was  always  resisted  by  the  Greek 
Church,  which  claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Eastern  patri- 
archs, and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes,  who 
were  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.  The  conflict  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  between  priestcraft  and  state- 
craft, goes  through  the  whole  Middle  .Xge,  and  has  been 
recently  revived  under  a  new  aspect  by  the  papal  syllabus 
of  1.S6I  anil  Bismarck's  determination  "not  to  go  to  Ca- 
nossa."  The  l'ai>al  Syllabus  of  ISIU  reasserted  the  most 
extravagant  claims  of  the  mediuMal  papacy  and  threatened 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  peace  of  modern  society. 
But  the  stream  of  history  cannot  be  turned  backwar<l. 

\'l.  Wdrnliifj  ttiid  Cerctntttiies. — They  are  embodied  in 
the  Roman  ^lissal.  the  Roman  Breviary,  an<l  other  litur- 
gical books  for  public  and  private  devotion.  The  Roman 
Church  accom])anies  its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  receiving  them  into  life  by  baptism,  di.^missing 
them  into  the  ritlier  world  l>y  extreme  unction,  and  con- 
secrating all  their  important  acts  by  the  sacramental  mys- 
teries and  blessings.  Its  worship  is  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  ritualism,  unless  we  except  the  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian service.  It  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
It  draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  service.  Gothic  cathedrats. 
altars,  crueiflxes.  Madonnas,  pictures,  statues,  and  relics  of 
saints,  rich  decorations,  solemn  processions,  operatic  music, 
combine  to  lend  theirgroat  attractions  for  the  common  peojde 
and  for  cultured  persons  of  prevailing  a'sthetic  tastes,  espe- 
cially among  the  Latin  races.  But  wiiilc  the  external  splen- 
dor dazzles  the  senses  and  pleases  the  imagination,  the  mind 
and  heart,  which  crave  for  more  substantial  s[iiritual  food, 
arc  often  left  to  starve.  Converts  from  Rome  usually  swing 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  utmost  simplicity.  Catholic 
worship  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  even  in  langinige, 
the  Latin  being  its  sacred  organ,  and  the  vernacular  being 
ttnly  used  for  sermons,  which  are  subordinate.  Its  throne 
is  the  altar,  not  the  pulpit  (which  usually  stands  away  off 
in  a  corner).  It  centres  in  the  mass,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  a  real  though  unbloody  repetition  or  continuatiitn  of 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  .At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  officiating  priest  |pron<iuuccs  the  words, 
"This  is  my  body,"  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
believed  to  be  changed  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
htxly  and  blooil  of  our  Saxiour,  and  these  are  offered  to 
(iod  llie  Father  for  the  sins  cd'  the  living  and  the  <lead  in 
purgatory.  This  must  bo  either  an  awful  truth  or  an 
awful  error  or  a  pious  illusion.  The  Iterormers  saw  in 
the  mass  a  relapse  into  .Judaism,  a  refined  form  of  idol- 
atry, and  a  virtual  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who 
"  by  one  ollering  bath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified" (lleb.  X.  It  I.  There  are,  however,  eminent  Roman 
divines  who  so  spiritualize  and  refine  the  doctrine  of  tbo 
mass  as  to  make  it  only  a  dramatic  commemoration  and 
renewed  application  of  the  one  and  ever-living  saeriliceuf 
Chri^t. 

(For  particulars  compare  P.\pai,  .''tatks,  Poit,  jEsriTS, 

CiAl.I.KASlSU,    Ul.TUAMONTAMSM.   ImMAITLATB   CoSCKPTION, 

Iniai.mimi.itv,  Tuknt,  Vathan  Cohncii.,  etc.) 

I.itrriilnir. — The  standard  writers  in  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  iloctrinal  .system  id'  Romanism  are  Hellar- 
mine,  Bossuet.  .Miihler.  .lolin  I'erriuie.  Kiee,  Dieringer. 
Friodhof.  Wiseman.  The  chief  historical  works  by  Uo- 
man  Catholics  are  the  Aiimila  of  Baronius,  the  Church 
//,»/.. i-,V«  of  Rohrbaeher.  iMiihlcr,  .\lzog,  Uefeic  (Cmeilirn- 
il.Kr/iirlite  ilown  lo  the  Coiimil  of  Constance),  and  Hiillinger 
(before  1S7II).  In  Knglanil  and  .\mcrica  the  Roman  Church 
has  f'oun.l  its  ablest  advocates  among  converts,  such  as 
Dr.  .loliu  Henry  Newman.  Cardinal  .Manning.  Dr.  Orestes 
lirowuson.  anil  others  who,  wearied  and  tireil  of  I'rotestunl 
lib.'ty,  have  sought  rest  in  absolute  submission  to  an  iii- 
fallibie  pope.  I'liii.ii'  SeiiAKF. 

RoinanOP.     See  Novkl,  by  Miis.  S.  B.  Ht  iinirK. 


Roman  Cement.    See  Cements,  by  Ge.n.  Q.  A.  Gill- 

MOIIK. 

Uomanpsqiic  Architecture.  Sec  AnoniTECTcni 
by  Clahkxck  Ctok. 

Roma'ni  (Fklice),  b.  at  Genoa  in  I79.S.  Aiuon"  lii 
instructors  was  Galliuffi,  the  celebrated  ilnprovisatore  ..' 
Latin  verse.  Romani  took  his  legal  degree,  but  lilcralur. 
attracted  him  more  stronglv  than  the  law.  and  be  began  hi 
career  as  composer  of  /,/„,,/;  f„r  the  llieatrc  of  .Milan,  a  pn 
sition  which  he  ennobled  bv  the  verses  written  for  the  .Vmm 
uiimlmh.  the  .V..rm„,  the  /',',•..(„.  tile  Slr„„irn,.  the  lU.o.i. . 
d,  Teiida  of  Bellini,  and  for  the  Kli.ir,-  ./•.I™,,,-,  of  DonI 
zetti.  He  has  also  left  a  volume  of  fine  Ivric  poems.  Carl.. 
Alberto  appointed  him  editor  of  the  Ciautia  Piemunlttc. 
I),  at  Turin  IStij. 

Roma'nia,  or  Rouma'nia,  n  qunsiindepcndent 
Kuropean  state,  comprising  the  former  principalities  of 
Mold;jvia  and  Wallachia.  with  a  part  of  Bessarabia  ecled 
by  Russia  in  1.S56.  has  a  total  area  of  40.11:17  n\.  m..  and 
lies  between  43°  38'  and  4So  ,10'  X.  lat..  anil  22°  .'iU'  and 
.■iO°  5'  E.  Ion.  It  is  hounded  X.  and  \V.  bv  Austm-Hun- 
gary.  K.  by  Russia,  the  Black  ,'*ea.  and  Turkey,  and  .<.  by 
the  Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Turkey.  H«  territory 
is  of  a  orescent  shape,  and  its  surface  rises  gradually  from 
the  Danube  and  the  I'ruth  to  its  X.  and  \V.  frontier,  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathian  .Mountains,  the  loftiest  of  whoso 
peaks,  the  Ciacleul  or  Pion.  rises  to  the  height  of  Mltlu  feel 
above  the  Black  ,«ea.  Romania  is  drained  wholly  by  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube.  The  principal  rivers  are — theOllo, 
which  rises  in  Transylvania,  cuts  through  the  Carpathians, 
and  after  a  course  of  more  than  2110  miles  empties  into 
the  Danube  at  Islar:  the  Sereth,  of  about  the  same  length, 
which  joins  the  Danube  below  Galatz;  the  Dumhovitzn, 
on  which  lies  the  capital,  Bucharest :  and  the  I'ruth.  which 
em)dies  into  the  same  river  between  Galatz  and  Reiii. 
Fresh-water  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Black  .*ca  coast  is  skirled  with  salt  and  brackish  lagnuns. 
Romania  is  ilivideil  into  33  districts,  comprising  2'.ill.'i  com- 
munes, which  contain  above  30.IMI0  villages  or  hamlets. 
The  largest  towns  arc — Bucharest,  pop.  121,764;  I'lo- 
ycsti.  2t;.4G8:  Braila.  2.').4I'>7  :  Giurgevo,  in.j.')4;  Crajova, 
2.'i..521  :  .lassi,  M«.23ll:  Bolochani,  37..'iU4  ;  Gnlati.  315.107; 
Ismail,  20.S6!I:  Bolgrad,  13.937.  The  total  population, 
which  in  l.^itl  was  3.,^illl,000.  is  reported  to  have  risen  to 
little  less  than  5,000.000  in  IS74,  incluuing  ahoul  .•li.llou 
foreign  residents.  The  proporti'.n  between  the  sexes  was 
.'lie  males  to  4S4  females  in  1000.  There  arc  274.000 
Israelites.  45.000  Roman  Catholics,  2».l'00  I'rotcstanl.s, 
8000  Lipovnns,  SOOO  .Armenians,  and  1300  .Midiaminclans. 
The  remainiler  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  dmiiinant  or 
national  Chundi.  which  pritfesscs  the  orthodox  Grirnta! 
faith,  but  claims  to  be  inde[>endent  4if  all  foreign  spiritual 
control.  The  law  promises  protection  to  the  wnrship  n*  well 
as  to  the  persons  of  dissenting  religionists,  but  e\en  in  re- 
cent  years  the  .lews  have  been  treated  with  great  intolcr.inco 
and  cruelly.  The  national  Church  has  S»liia'eses,2  of  which 
are  archiepiscopal — -the  metropolitan  sees  of  Buchare.-t  and 
Jassi.  There  are  8  seminaries  for  the  orthodox  clergy,  and 
CiUJA  churches  administered  by  9702  priests.  There  are  2 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  with  the  title  of  apostolic  vicar, 
anil  fi3  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Along  the  lower  cour.>o  of  tlie  Prnth  and  the  Donubo  ar.- 
extensive  alluvial  tracts;  the  soil  of  the  upland  plain  be 
twcen  the  mountains  anil  the  Danube  is  of  (punier  n. it  t 
formation;  the  foot-hills  of  the  Carpathian,  are  of  lir 
tiary  formation,  containing  Pliocene,  .Miocene,  an.l  Nuin 
mulitlu  deposits  ;  the  summits  of  the  ninuiitaiii-  repTi-«  ol 
the  Hecondary.  Primary,  and  .Melanmrphic  or  Aioic  r...  I,-. 
About  one-half  of  the  territory  is  fit  fiT  cultlinlion  ani 
pasturage,  one  sixth  jiarl  is  occupied  by  forc>ls,  and  about 
one-third  is  waste. 

Rumania  abounds  in  animals  of  the  ehour,  »a  well  as  in 
the  smaller  i|iiadrupeils.  and  its  fauna  amirars  lo  in.'o  le 
all  the  mammals  which  occur  in  other  Kuroppan  n-k-i   ii- 
of  similar  climate,  though  we  do  nnl   find  niicti   n     1   !',. 
ibex  or  of  the  beaver.     Its  woods  ond  its  wm 
quentcd  by  the  same  birds  o»  lho»c  of   I'cn: 
iiiclading  the  cock  of  the  woods,  and  even    : 
pelican  arc  enunieratpd  as  occurring.     The  n 
lakes  abound  in  li..h  of  every   Kumpean  spi 
flshories  do  not  seem  to  lie  actively  pursued, 
varies  acciirding  to  elevation  and  position.      I 
noted  in  ISrtl'iarn  f  101°  p.  and       11°.      I'     t 
cultural   products  are  nitrat.  inniio.  rvi- 
lel,  colin.   flax.  hemp,  and   I  .1.  i.  '  ■.   tl.. 
wheat  being  estimated  at  2  .  ' 
at  ,'13,000,1100  bushels.      .\ll  t 
the  fruit"  known  lo    I'        ■ 

fiu-lii>n  in  It anin. 

which  :irc   Utile  kn.." 
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Manufacturing  industry  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 

Romania,  except  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  household 
tissues  and  tlic  simple  handicrafts  of  rustic  life.  All  finer 
wares  are  imported  from  abroad.  Numerous  varieties  of 
marble  are  found  on  the  right  flank  of  the  valley  of  the 
Olto:  millstones,  gypsum,  and  alabaster  abound;  fuller's 
earth  and  hydr.aulic  lime  are  common  :  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  azotate  of  potassa,  and  the  sulphates  of  al- 
umina and  magnesia  occur,  and  native  sulphur  is  found  in 
various  localities.  Gold,  iron,  copper,  rich  lead  ores,  co- 
balt, and  arsenic  e.xist,  and  there  are  large  salt-works,  as 
well  as  numerous  petroleum-wells,  the  product  of  which  has 
importance.  Grain  and  other  seeds,  black  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  the  products  of  these  animals,  horses,  and  veg- 
etable and  mineral  raw  material,  including  lumber,  are  ex- 
ported. The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  objects  of  luxury. 
The  monetary  system  of  Romania  is  assimilated  to  that  of 
France,  the  unit  of  computation  being  the /ew  (pi.  /</),  which 
is  equal  to  one  franc.  The  foreign  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  by  ships  under  foreign  flags  at  the  ports  of 
Galatz  and  Braila,  both  on  the  Danube,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  from  Tschernawoda  and  Ruschtschuck  to 
the  Black  ,Sea  ports  of  Kustendschi  and  Varna,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Danube, 
has  diverted  much  traffic  from  that  channel.  In  I.S12  up- 
ward of  :i.sil0  foreign  vessels  entered  the  Romanian  ports, 
about  half  being  Greek ;  the  English  were  245,  the  Ameri- 
can 5.  The  Danube  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  several 
hundred  tons  burden  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  boundary 
quite  to  the  sea.  and  hence,  though  a  frontier  stream,  it 
facilitates  commerce  between  the  river  provinces;  but  the 
other  rivers  are  not  available  for  much  internal  transport. 
In  1875  there  were  above  800  miles  of  railways  in  opera- 
tion, and  about  100  in  course  of  construction.  Until  ISliO 
there  were  no  postal  establishments  in  Romania,  except 
those  conducted  by  the  commercial  agencies  of  Russia  and 
Austria ;  but  at  tliat  date  a  regular  postal  service  was  or- 
ganized, and  has  since  been  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1874  upward  of  3.000.000  private  and  1,000,000 
official  letters  p.assed  through  the  274  post-offices  of  the 
state.  There  were  in  1874,  2J10  miles  of  telegraphic  lines 
in  operation,  generally  with  two  wires. 

Public  instruction  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes.  There 
are  1975  rural  prim.ary  schools  (1891  for  boys,  84  for  girls), 
with  56,000  pupils  and  1900  teachers,  and  246  city  primary 
schools,  with  26,160  pupils  and  570  teachers.  There  are 
14  gymnasiums  or  colleges,  several  lyceums,  3  central  fe- 
male schools,  and  3  secondary  female  day  schools  at  Bucha- 
rest, Jassi,  and  Braila.  Bucharest  and  Jassi  have  each  a 
university  with  the  usual  faculties,  and  there  are  various 
special  scliools.  The  budget  of  1875  fixed  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  gendarmerie  and  other  corps  charged  with 
civil  duties,  at  1613  officers  and  62,758  rank  and  file, 
chiefly  provided  with  improved  small-arms  and  ord- 
nance, and  15.000  cavalry.  The  navy  consists  of  3  armed 
steamers,  6  gunboats,  and  400  seamen.  The  national  flag 
is  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  arranged  as  in  the  flag  of  France. 
Romania  claims  to  be  a  completely  independent  polit- 
ical state,  enjoying,  by  virtue  of  ancient  capitulations  with 
Turkey,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  of  1S58,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  in- 
cluding that  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  mak- 
ing war  and  peace.  Her  publicists  maintain  that  the 
annual  contribution  to  the  Porte — the  sole  indicium  of 
Turkish  suzerainty — is  not  technically  a  tribute,  but  a 
compensation  for  the  obligation  of  Turkey  to  defend  the 
Romanian  soil.  Turkey  contests  this  opinion,  and  in  1872 
the  question  cif  sovereignty  was  debated  with  an  acrimony 
which  threatened  serious  complications.  The  throne  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  ruling  family,  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern ;  but  the  chief  of  the  state 
does  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  is  called  prinee-reg- 
nant,  or.  in  Romanian,  domnn  or  domnifor.  The  constitu- 
tion is  liberal,  guarantying  to  all  citizens  equality  before  the 
law  and  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the  press,  and  of  public 
meetings.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies,  both  elective.  The  civil  and  judicial 
system  is  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon.  There  is  a  court  of 
errors  or  cassation  ;  4  courts  of  appeal,  each  having  an  infe- 
rior court,  with  a  jury,  for  criminal  cases ;  and  there  are  48 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  besides  commercial  tribunals. 
The  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  as  established  .after  its 
conquest  by  Trajan,  embraced  all  Moldavia  W.  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  Its  native  population 
had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  war,  and 
Eutropius  informs  us  that  Trajan  repeopled  the  province 
with  colonists  ex  lolo  nrbe  Homaiio.  The  Romans,  after  a 
possession  of  about  170  years,  were  expelled  by  the  Goths. 
The  country  was  subsequently  overrun  by  the  (Tepida?,  the 
Slaves,  the'lluns,  and  other  barbarous  tribes;  but,  accord- 


ing to  native  historians,, the  territory  between  tbeOlto  and 

the  Carpathians,  called  Little  Wallachia,  was  never  occu- 
pied by  any  of  these  invaders,  and  it  became  ultimately  a 
centre  from  which  the  Daco-Latin  race  and  their  language 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  country.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantino|dc  by  the  Ottomans.  Aloldavia  and 
AVallachia  became  Turkish  provinces,  but  enjoyed  a  prac- 
tical independence  under  Christian  rulers  until  the  re- 
organization of  the  territory  by  the  allied  powers  in  1856. 
The  Romanian  language,  now  spoken  with  great  uni- 
formity of  dialect  throughout  Romania,  and  by  a  nearly 
equally  numerous  population  in  the  adjacent  provinces, 
belongs  substantially  to  the  Italic  stock,  though  its  vocab- 
ulary embraces  a  considerabi}'  larger  pro]»ortion  of  foreign 
words,  chiefly  borrowed  from  remotely-allied  tongues,  than 
most  of  the  Romance  dialects,  and  it  has  consequently  an 
unfamiliar  aspect  and  accent  to  the  eye  and  the  e.ar  of  the 
Germanic  and  Latin  races.  The  mixed  character  of  its 
colonial  population  and  other  considerations  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  classical  Latin  ever  became  the 
general  vernacular  of  Dacia.  The  military  and  foreign 
jargons  introduced  by  the  colonists  doubtless  coalesced 
under  the  influence  of  the  official  and  ecclesiastical  tongue 
into  a  common  dialect  much  resembling  that  now  spoken, 
though  numerous  Slavic.  Magyar,  (ireck.  and  Turkish 
words  have  been  introduced  into  it  at  later  jieriods.  There 
is  but  a  very  small  number  of  words  believed  to  be  Dacian, 
and  native  philologists  deny  that  there  are  any  traces  of 
ancient  Gothic,  all  words  of  that  stock  now  occurring  being 
late  importations  from  German  commerce  and  literature. 
This,  if  accurate,  seems  a  singular  fact,  when  we  consider 
that  Mceso-Gothic  was  so  extensively  emjiloyed  in  the 
fourth  century  in  Moesia.  and  doubtless  in  Dacia  also,  as  to 
induce  Ulfilas  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  that  tongue; 
and  that,  as  we  learn  from  Busbcquius.  a  ilothic  dialect 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  Crimea  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  numeruus  ( lass  of  foreign  words  are 
Slavic.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  introduced  with  the 
liturgy,  and  continued  in  general  use  until  very  lately. 
The  Roman  character,  encumbered  by  inconvenient  dia- 
critical points  and  accents,  is  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. The  orthography  and  pronunciation  ha^e  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  Italian,  and  the  only  very  marked 
grammatical  distinction  between  Romanian  and  other  Ro- 
mance dialects  is  that,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
the  definite  article  is  a  suffix  in  all  the  cases  except  the 
ablative.  No  Romanian  writer  can  be  said  to  have  acquired 
a  European  re])utation,  though  several  native  authors  are 
in  high  repute  in  Romania.  The  only  literary  produc- 
tions of  much  interest  to  foreigners  are  the  pojiular  ballads 
and  the  native  chronicles  edited  by  ^lichael  Cogolnichan, 
of  which  a  second  edition,  in  5  vols,  royal  Svo,  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Bucharest  under  the  title  of  Ohroni- 
ceie  liuiiiiniiei  seii  Letopisetzele  Mofdnviel  ki  Vfi/tthiei,  Two 
volumes  of  the  hloria  Critica  a  liiniianilovu,  by  B.  P.  Has- 
den,  a  very  learned  work,  have  been  issueil,  in  an  improved 
ed.  in  4to.  at  Bucharest,  and  we  must  notice  the  Dictiomi- 
yinlii  Limhei  /("viniie.  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Romanian  Academy,  and  now  advanced  to  letter  S,  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  lexicography  of  the  languages 
of  the  Latin  stuck,  though  the  adoption  of  puristic  princi- 
ples, which  have  led  Uj  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  words 
not  of  Latin  or  Greek  etymology,  greatly  detracts  from  its 
usefulness.  F.  A.  P.  B.\RX.\un. 

Romanic  Languages,  or  Romance  Languages, 
the  common  name  of  those  languages  which  developed  from 
the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  either  by  direct  transition  or  by 
amalgamation  of  other  elements — Germanic,  Celtic,  etc. 
They  comprise  the  Italian.  Spanish.  Portuguese,  French, 
Provencal,  Romansch,  and  Wallaehian. 

Roman  Law.     See  Law,  Civil,  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Pom- 
ERov,  LL.D. 
Romano  (Giulio).     See  Giulio  RoM.tNO. 
Romanoff.     See  Russia,  by  Clemens  Petersen, 
Romans',  a  handsome  old  town  of  France,  department 
of  Drome,  on  the  Isere,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the 
ninth  century,  has  manufactures  of  silk.     P.  11,814. 

Romansch,  Romaunsch,  Romonsch,  or  Rha-to- 
Romansch,  is  the  language  of  about  half  the  ])upula- 
tion  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisims.  and  is  spoken  in 
some  other  Al))ine  valleys  compriseil.  like  that  canton,  in 
the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Rha'tia.  The  local  varie- 
ties of  .speech  in  the  Romansch  language  are  numerous;^ 
and  Aseoli  groups  under  the  general  name  of  dialetti  Ltidini 
both  these  and  the  allied  dialects  used  along  an  irregular 
curve  extending,  though  with  some  interruptions,  from  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Vorder-Rhein  (jn  the  northern  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tagliamento  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Alps.  Popularly,  however,  the  appellation  Liitltnn  has 
long  been  restricted  to  the  two  vernaoulars  of  the  Upper 
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and  Lower  Engailine,  or  valley  of  the  Inn,  while  the  local 
dialects  of  the  Crisons,  symkcn  i'n  the  upper  biisin  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  neighboring  valleys,  arc  called  by  the  f;en- 
eral  name  of  l!',minis,-h.  'I'his  latter  appellation  cnibrnccs 
various  subdivisions,  the  most  important  being  known  as 
^ifhuiti'aii  and  Sii/trtttitrnn. 

The  differences  between  the  RoMian,sch  and  the  Enga- 
dinc  or  I.adino  are  rather  in  artieulatii>n  than  in  inflexion 
or  in  )»rammalieal  construction.  There  arc.  nevertheless, 
in  the  eonjufcation  of  the  vcrb.s  and  in  some  other  points 
dialectical  differences  of  a  certain  im])Ortancc.  Thus,  tlio 
Romansch  has  a  greater  richness  of  inflexion  in  tfic  sub- 
junctive mood  ;  the  Kngadinc,  on  the  other  hantl,  lias  three 
forms  of  the  future  e.Kpressivo  of  distinct  shatles  of  meaning. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  ])arishes,  as  well  as  the  communes  using  respective- 
ly the  (iernian  ami  the  Romansch  languages,  arc  so  confus- 
edly intermixed  that  a  general  fusion  in  language  \vould 
seem  to  be  inevitable,  still  the  Romansch  Roman  ('atholics 
are  plainly  distinguishable  in  speech  from  their  Protestant 
neighbors,  who  use  a  dialect,  grammatically  .speaking,  sub- 
stantially tlio  same.  The  differences  are  probably  duo  to 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  eiujiloyeil  in  the  church  services 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  various  dialects  does  not  show  a 
great  range  of  difference  in  etymidogy,  though  tho  or- 
thography is  so  capricious  and  unsettled  as  to  create  an 
impression  of  greater  discrepancy  than  really  exists.  The 
proportion  of  Uerraan  vocables  is  everywhere  considerable, 
and  they  occur  in  all  tho  parts  of  speech,  even  the  parti- 
cles. There  is  also  a  certain  number  of  words  of  obscure 
origin  and  formation  a])parently  not  belonging  to  either 
the  tlothic  or  the  Italic  family  of  languages. 

As  a  whole,  the  Romansch  in  all  its  dialects  very  de- 
cidediy  belongs,  hiith  by  its  vocabulary  and  by  its  gram- 
matical structure,  to  the  Ittilio  stoirk  :  and  tiiough  not  dis- 
tinguished from  its  sister  tongues  by  any  very  striking 
peculiarities,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuai)le  source  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  etymological  pr(»eesses  by  which  what  are  called 
the  modern  Roinance  languages  have  been  formed.  Its 
most  .ancient  written  memorials  arc  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  literature  is  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical, 
ami  consists  chiefly  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  works  of  religious  instruction  and  ediflcation.  The 
first  translation  of  the  liiblo  into  any  of  the  Homans<di 
dialects  .appeared  at  .Scuol  in  KlT'f,  under  the  title  of  L<i 
anrra  liiblin  qtini  aift  timt  la  mtnctti  Srrilfiiro  .  .  .  vertidn 
€  Ktniitpnila  in  liurjna  Rnmnnnchn  (C Et\(jin<iinn  /fagtftt  di 
Jnr.  A)it.  Vtif/ti  f  Jar.  Dorfn  n  \'it//>rnt.  This  translation 
was  republished  by  Xott  da  Porta  in  174'!.  and  there  are 
several  later  ediliims.  Annther  translation  of  tho  Hible.  in 
the  Suprasilvan  dialect,  by  .Stephen  (Jabriel,  appeared  at 
Coire  in  1719,  entitled  A.o  mirni  /lihlu  qtmi  vl  tut  In  S'liin- 
eliin  Sriirlini.  I)ne  of  the  chief  works  in  Romansch  litera- 
ture is  the  Miirfi/rn/nffinin  M<ujiutm  mhr  il  f^iiifrHch  Gi-nnd 
iI<Im  Mnili/rK,  translated  by  Conrad  Riola  into  the  Lower  Kn- 
gadine  dialect,  of  which  the  first  part  was  issued  at  8trada 
in  171S  in  a  quarto  volume  of  .551!  pp.  Tho  second  part 
was  never  published.  Tho  infusion  of  tho  (ierman  cle- 
ment is  mucli  more  onspii'uinis  in  the  iliction  of  this  vol- 
HUie  than  in  most  older  Komansch  works,  ami  especially 
than  in  the  compositions  of  tho  present  century,  during 
whiidi  ]oiristic  princi)ilcs  have  been  in  vogue.  Tho  .secu- 
lar prose  literature  of  the  Komansch  fanguage  is  not  ex- 
tensive, tho  only  works  of  much  interest  being — Xolt 
Aporta,  GirojiiVo  liliirtirn.  /' l/iitoria  ilet  oriV/i'iic,  (/lo-mn, 
alhiiiiziiH.  He.  lie  la  lihitia  (Seuol,  1712),  and  Ant.  Vulpius, 
lllulnrm  Ithntira  IrauHlatnila  c  arritta  I'li  lini/uu  riilt/nr  Lii- 
diiia,  a  narrative  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  (irisons,  written  about  KISH.  but  first  pub- 
lished at  Coire  in  IHHii.  Travers  wrote  in  tho  fifteenth 
century  a  rhvnied  chronicle  entitled  I.a  I'linntim  rlrlln 
(lic-frn  il'ihj  i'liiitHe  d'.Mihfli.  and  liioorin  Wieliel  is  tho 
author  of  a  poetic  account  of  tho  war  of  the  Valtelline. 
There  are  in  these  dialects  a  few  essays  in  dramatic  com- 
position, and  many  short  descriptive,  didactic,  and  lyrical 
poems,  among  which  those  of  Z.  Pallioppi  are  very  pop- 
ular. The  /'.;c«/.i»  r/io.ci»//c.(«  /'.,/„i/.To«.wc.  ilaS.  Cnratsch 
(Turin,  I.>*11.'>)  arc  also  much  esteomod.  .Several  well-con- 
ducted weekly  journals  in  tho  native  tongue  ore  published 
in  tho  Engadine. 

The  special  interest  of  tho  Romansch  lies  in  its  relations 
to  the  ancient  Italic  languages.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  that  tho  ICtruscans.  in  their  original  emigration 
across  the  Alps  into  Italy,  left  a  portion  of  their  tribe,  nnrt 
of  course  their  language,  in  Rhietia,  which  took  its  name 
from  that  by  wllbdi  the  Ktruscans  called  themselves,  /^l- 
scii.i,  and  that  the  modern  Romansch  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant from  the  Eiru.scan.  Ilthers  hoi. I  that  Rhielia  was  oecu. 
Eied  by  Etruscans  driven  out  from  their  seats  in  I.omhanly 
y  the'llnuli",  or  from  Etruria  by  tho  Romans  :  and  il  is  at 
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as  well  as  other  countries  in  and  beyimd  the  .\lp^.  in  the 
wide  range  of  their  eoiuineree.  (8cc  licnthe.  J'<//<r  ,lr„ 
AVjii«Ai«c/ifa  Tiiiitchhnmlel  ii.ic/i  ilrm  .VurtUn  (Frankfurt 
am-M.,  1.S74),  and  Sleub,  L'tlirr  i/.>  UrI.tiruhnrr  IChn-i,^,,. 
(Munchen,  lS4,i|.)  Others,  again,  believe  that  Hha-tia 
was  Romanized  by  its  comiuost  about  fifteen  years  before 
the  time  (d'  Christ,  and  that  its  language  has  been  formed 
by  the  same  process  as  tho  other  Romance  dialcls  of  the 
ancient  Roman  provinces.  Uici  and  Fuchs  have  elucidate  I 
the  grammatical  character  of  the  Romansch  dialed.,  nnil 
their  phonology  has  been  most  fully  and  ably  treated  by 
Ascoli,  (Jlotloliyia  (vol.  i.,  Turin,  |K7:i).  Among  the  uinny 
native  grammars  we  may  mention  those  of  Carim-di  (Coire. 
1862  and  I.Sill);  liiihlcr,  r/'rnm«i'i)i'c<i  r/<i/i<'ii(<ira  </r/ /.mm 
i/aly  Klialo-Uomaiinrli  (tir-st  |.arl,  Cucru,  lNt"i4l:  Pallioppi, 
Oi-luifritjhi  e  Oilittjiiii  ilel  Idimn  /{••iitaHiifrh  dr  A'liv  •  ' 
oin  (l8o7t,  anti  La  ('fnijinjazhm  del  Verh  (.Sameilao.  I  -■  - 
t'arisch  published  a  Roinansch-tiernmn  dictionary  .it  i  ..no 
in  IS+S,  and  a  grammar  in  |S;i2.  The  lUaib  of  Pallioppi 
(1870)  prevented  the  ounpletiim  of  un  important  general 
Romansch  le.xiecm  on  which  he  bait  long  been  engaged. 
T<»  those  whose  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  such  a  view  of 
the  language  as  can  be  obtained  by  a  <'ouipuriif<in  of  texts 
wc  recommend,  besides  the  translations  of  the  Rible, 
Rlihier,  (iHtjIiflm  7'cll,  dritma  de  Friderir  Srhiller^  rrt-tium 
e  publicatu  ca  Itmtjatij  lihetto- Romontch  (Cucni,  l>'fij|. 

Ukuiigk  p.  Mailsh. 

Ro'mans,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  was  prob- 
ably  written  from  Corinth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Pauline  books,  and  afl"ords  so  many  fine  examples 
of  the  noble  and  altogether  peculiar  style  and  reasonini: 
of  the  great  apostle  that  its  authenticity  has  never  Ix-cn 
seriously  called  in  question.  Its  contents  are  largely  doc- 
trinal, but  it  contains  fine  hortatory  passages  and  direetion^ 
for  practical  cimiluct.  Its  excgetieul  literature  is  extensive. 
The  Epistle  contains  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  theology  of  Paul.  He  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Rome,  which  had  been  already  established,  prob- 
ably by  some  of  his  own  disciples,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
wav  for  a  visit  which  be  was  anxious  to  make  to  them  i  xv. 
2.1)".  At  the  time  of  writing  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27).  He  therefore  stood  nt  the 
point  described  in  .\cts  xx.  .1 ;  that  is,  about  the  year  iJi. 

Uomnntic  School.     See  .U'eKxhix. 

Komaync'  (  Nicholas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  llaeken.snek,  N.  J., 
in  fscpt.,  17.'»l>:  stiolied  medicine  under  Jir.  Peter  AVil- 
Fon,  also  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden  :  commenced 
practice  at  New  York  about  I7S2;  gave  private  lo'turu 
on  anatomy  and  other  medical  topics:  was  the  first  prov- 
ident of  the  New  York  .Medical  .Society  l.'-nil;  w»ji  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  College  <d  I'hy- 
sicians  and  .Surgeons  (IS07),  in  which  he  livtureil  on  nnat- 
omv  and  tho  institutes  of  medicine.  D.  in  New  York  July 
21,"l8I7. 

Rome  [Lat.  Rnmn  ;  (\t.  "PuMll.  H'O'firn  Itianr.  Him- 
ton/  III'. — .According  to  legends,  Uoniulus,  the  son  of  Mars 
and  of  Rhea  .Silvia,  tho  daughter  of  tho  king  of  Alba, 
f  lundeil  the  city  ami  the  kingiloin  of  Home,  which  grew 
rapidlv  in  size  and  power  by  tho  establishment  of  an  asy- 
lum on  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  by  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ami  other  Etruscan  dwellers  on  the  Ciidian  Hill. 
Niebubr  in  his  l{„„i„ii  Hitluni  prove.l  the  Ibormighly 
mythical  ebaraeler  of  these  legends,  but  so  far  the  true 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Home  ha«  not  yet  been  aseer- 
taincd.  Several  kings,  probably  of  Klrusean  origin,  .eem 
to  have  ruled  the  voung  slate  some  fiml  year"  before  Christ. 
In  Ihedays  of  .Servius  Tullius  i  .•.7S-.'i:l  1 1  l.aliuiu  IxM-ainr  pari 
of  the  stiile.  and  a  new  constitution  wos  given  l»  the  moo 
archy.  The  people  cm-islcd  of  three  tribe..  repre»rnlii._- 
the  Latin,  .Sabine,  ond  Tyrrhenian  elements,  which  e..n.li 
tutod  tho;m(riVi'.i.i..  free-born  nielnl>er«  of  the  original  f«m 
ilies  or  ii-iili-:  with  their  clients  or  <lei.endanls.  The  ;./'■ 
Aroiii.  were  also  free,  but  ha-1  originally  no  p.. lineal  righU, 
being  generallv  of  Latin  origin,  and  only  »dmllte.|  Into 
the  state  bv  favor.  Ry  a  change  of  laws  un.Irr  >erviu. 
they  became  entitled  to  F<|ual  rights,  but  f.ir  eenlune.  Iho 

striigglo  between  the  con-ervali>epatneion«  nf  '  ■' ■- 

or  less  republiciin  plebeians  wa.  the  cause  of  . 

and  endless  sirile.    The  king".  ele.'ied  |..r  tlieir 

by  their  side  a  senate,  while  the  priesf,  f..rmiii 

ilouf.VlVr.,  and  the  np..;Mr«,  emplovwl  in  r\ph. 

of  tho  god"  as  manifested   in  sneriBees  and   11..    ;...    . 

birds,  e.mlndle.l   the   will  of  the   people    largely  Ihr.o.-b 

their  religious  inHuenee.      Itegal    Home  rule  I    llir    M(,,'r 

Latin  coast,  and   treaties  ran.le  with    i 

with  Massllla  In  Kmneo.  ami  with  the  ' 

Italy  bear  wltio        '' 

Imposing   "Irii 
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Tullia  and  her  husband,  the  seventh  king,  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  With  him  ended  the  monarchy,  and  Rome  was 
conquered  by  the  Etruscan  Porseuna.  When  the  latter 
was  slain  at  Aricia.  Home  recovered  her  independence, 
though  much  curtailed  in  power  and  territory,  and  became 
a  republic,  ruled  by  two  consuls,  chosen  annually  from  the 
patricians.  Inner  dissensions  long  retarded  the  growth 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  In  4i)4,  how- 
ever, the  plebeians,  constantly  increasing  in  number  and 
power  by  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  obtained  by  threat- 
ened secession  the  right  to  choose  tribunes  and  yediles  to 
protect  their  liberties  against  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians. 
Chosen  from  among  themselves,  the  tribunes  were  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  their  person,  and  possessed  the  veto 
power  annulling  any  law  or  decree  of  the  senate.  Thus, 
llicy  hi;d  tried  and  banished  already  in  491  the  patrician 
Coriohinus  because  he  had  violated  their  rights;  the  incensed 
general  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army  at  the 
gates  of  iiome.  but  by  his  own  generosity  the  city  was 
saved  from  imminent  ruin.  An  agrarian  law.  which  was 
to  secure  to  plebeians  also  a  share  in  the  public  lands,  be- 
came a  source  of  long-continued  strife  at  home,  while 
almost  incessant  wars  with  neighboring  tribes  prevented  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  state.  To  this  period  belong  the 
legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  of  Lucretia.  Horatius  Codes 
and  Mucius  Scievola,  of  Cincinnatus  and  the  Fabii.  Cin- 
cinnatus,  however,  was  really  for  a  time  a  stern  ruler  of 
Rome,  and  the  Fabii  were  actually  employed  in  the  wars 
against  ^'cii.  In  457  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in 
ten  men,  the  decemviri,  but  two  years  later  lost  by  the 
latter  through  the  legendary  insult  suffered  by  Virginia. 
The  plebeians  seceded  a  second  time,  whereupon  the  old 
constitution  was  restored,  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  Roman  law.  were  publicly  acknowledged 
and  exhibited.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was  secured  to 
every  citizen,  plebeians  and  patricians  were  allowed  to 
intermarry,  the  tribes  obtained  legislative  power,  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  as  well  as  censors  were  appointed.  These 
offices,  as  well  as  the  qutestorship,  were  thrown  open  to  the 
plebs,  and  suun  they  were  admitted  to  the  senate  also. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Veil  been  conquered  by  Camillus 
(395)  when  a  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Oauls,  appeared, 
defeated  the  army,  and  burnt  Rome,  the  citadel,  called  the 
Capitol,  alone  escaping  their  fury.  Through  the  hero- 
ism of  Manlius  and  Camillus  the  barbarians  were  driven 
out,  but  the  former  paid  with  his  life  for  an  effort  to  assist 
the  impoverished  .and  ill-treated  plebeians,  and  for  ten 
years  Rome  was  once  more  the  scene  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  plebs  and  the  patricians.  The  latter  suc- 
cumbed, and  by  the  Licinian  Rogations  {'.i'd)  debtors  were 
relieved,  tiie  public  domain  was  partly  thrown  open  to  the 
plebs,  and  one  of  the  two  consuls  left  to  be  chosen  by  them. 
The  return  of  peace  led  to  the  gradual  relief  of  the  latter ; 
step  by  step  they  obtained  access  to  all  the  higher  offices 
of  state,  ami  when  in  300  even  the  colleges  of  priests  and 
augurs  became  accessible  to  them,  there  was  virtually  no 
longer  any  political  difference  existing  between  the  two 
classes.  L.  Sextus  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  but  a 
prretiii-  nvhannn  was  invested  with  the  judicial  powers  for- 
merly wielded  by  the  consuls,  and  curule  ajdiles  were  in- 
vested with  great  prerogatives,  though  members  of  both 
orders  were  eligible  for  the  office.  Thus,  the  patricians 
lost  ground,  and  gradually  gave  way  to  a  new  nobility 
formed  by  high  officials  irrespective  of  their  origin.  The 
end  of  civil  contests  enabled  Rome,  with  the  aid  of  newly- 
formed  legions,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  rivals  and  en- 
emies with  increased  energy,  and  gradually  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Italy.  With  wise  moderation  and  great  political 
foresight  Rome  treated  the  vanquished  with  kindness,  in- 
corporated them  into  the  state,  and  admitted  them  to  citi- 
zenship. The  Samnites,  the  bravest  and  freest  of  Italian 
tribes,  were  not  subdued  till  after  three  long  and  bloody 
wars  (290),  when  the  (iauls  and  Etruscans  .also  were  de- 
feated. King  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  called  by  the  Tarentines 
to  assist  them  ag.ainst  Rome,  at  first  obtained  several  vic- 
tories by  superior  military  skill  and  the  u>e  of  elephants, 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus  near  Bene- 
ventum  (275),  and  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  The  various 
tribes  of  (iauls  had  been  previously  subjugated;  now 
Tarentum  .also  was  conquered  (272),  .and  with  this  con- 
quest of  the  most  powerful  of  Greek  communities  in  Italy, 
and  a  victory  over  the  last  of  the  hostile  I'mbrians  (2i;r)}. 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  Sicily  was  .accomplished  (2f)4). 

Sicily,  however,  was  still  in  the  power  of  Carthage,  and 
when  a  budy  of  mercenaries,  called  Mamertines,  who  had 
obtained  (loasession  of  Messina,  asked  for  help  against 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  the  Romans  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  Carthage.  Thus 
began  the  First  Punic  war  {2()4-242).  which  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  larger  part  of  Sicily — -leaving  Hiero 


independent  in  his  small  kingdom — and  the  formation  of 
the  first  Roman  fleet.  Misfortunes  like  the  defeat  of  Reg- 
ains in  Africa,  and  his  well-known  tragic  end,  only  led  to 
more  energetic  cft'orts,  but  ali^o,  after  jieace  was  made  and 
Sicily  had  become  the  first  Roman  province,  to  the  unwar- 
ranted occupation  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  Carthage, 
prevented  by  domestic  broils,  could  not  defend.  In  2.''.5  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  indicating  that  for  once  Rome 
was  at  peace  with  the  world,  but  soon  afterward  new  wars 
commenced  and  ne\«  victories  were  obtained  against  the 
Ligurians  and  the  Illyrians.  The  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Italy,  were  driven  out,  but  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  lost  almost 
as  speedily  as  it  was  won.  when  the  Second  Punic  war 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Rome.  Carthaginian 
generals — Hamilcar,  the  dreaded  adversary  of  the  Romans 
in  the  First  Punic  war,  and  Hasdrubal — had  conquered 
portions  of  Spain,  and  soon  after,  Hannibal  completed  the 
conquest  to  the  S.  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Dcuro,  taking  Sa- 
guntum,  a  (ireek  colony  in  alliance  with  Rome.  War  w.as 
declared  219.  and  Hannibal  marched  through  Spain  and 
(irai>,  aided  by  the  Gauls,  reaching  Italy  with  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  army,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Romans  in 
two  pitched  battles  at  Lake  Thrasymenus,  where  the  consul 
Flaminius  fell,  and  at  Canna?,  where  both  consuls  were  de- 
feated with  immense  slaughter  (216)  Rome  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  but  her  senate  calmly  and  cour.ageously  ex- 
erted every  means  to  prepare  resistance,  and  the  dictator, 
Fabius  Cunctator.  with  great  skill  husbanded  his  forces 
while  exhausting  those  of  his  adversary.  Southern  Italy 
having  risen  in  favor  of  Hannibal,  the  latter  with  his  army 
went  to  Capua,  but  could  obtain  reinforcements  neither 
from  home  nor  from  Spain,  where  his  brother  Hasdrubal 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans.  The  latter  gradually 
recovered  ground  ;  they  retook  Capua  ;  then  Syracuse  and 
the  rest  of  Sicily  were  conquerecl  by  Marcellus  (212);  in 
Spain  Seipio  avenged  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  uncle 
by  brilliant  victories;  and  finally  Hannibal  himself  w.as 
defeated  by  Seipio  on  his  native  soil  at  Zama  (202).  Peace 
w.as  made  and  the  power  of  Carthage  for  ever  destroyed. 
Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
liberally  rewarded. 

These  victories  only  increased  the  desire  of  Rome  to  be- 
come the  mistress  of  the  world,  while  the  rich  booty  ac- 
quired in  these  wars  inspired  the  armies  with  thirst  for 
new  conquests.  The  alliance  of  Philip  of  Maccdon  with 
Carthage  gave  a  pretext  to  Rome  for  turning  her  wea- 
pons next  against  the  East.  War  was  declared,  Philip's 
army  routed  at  Cynosccphalse  ( 197),  and  by  a  nominal 
acknowledgment  of  the  liberties  of  the  Greeks  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Greece.  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  invaded  this 
country,  was  promptly  driven  out.  and  at  Magnesia  in 
Phrygia  defeated  by  the  younger  Seipio  (1911).  Thus  the 
Romans  entered  Asia,  granting  the  provinces  which  they 
had  obtained  from  Antiochus  to  their  near  allies,  Eumenes 
of  Porg.amus  and  the  Rhodians.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  reconquered  and  created  a  province, 
and  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  subjected  to  Ro- 
man dominion.  A  second  Macedonian  war,  against  Per- 
seus, Philip's  son,  and  his  ally,  Gentius.  king  of  Illyria, 
ended  with  the  capture  of  the  latter  at  Seodra  and  the 
brilliant  victory  of  L.  j^milius  Paulus  at  Pydna  (108). 
Perseus  and  his  sons  were  carried  cajitive  to  Rome,  and 
with  them  such  immense  booty  that  the  citizens  were  for 
ever  relieved  of  the  burdensome  tribute  paid  heretofore. 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  were  declared  free;  the  Rhodians 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions  on  the  peninsula ;  Anti- 
ochus IV.  of  Syria  was  compelled  to  admit  the  supremacy 
of  Rome;  and  1000  Achteans  were  carried  as  hostages  to 
Italy.  When  the  300  survivors,  after  their  return,  induced 
in  150  the  Achjean  League  to  declare  war  against  Sparta, 
Rome's  ally,  they  were  defeated  by  Q.  Ca^cilius  Metellus  at 
Scarphfea,  and  later  by  Mummiusat  Leuco|)etra,  whereupon 
Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  became  a  Roman  province  under  the 
nameof  Achaia.  The  same  fate  befell  Macedoniaand  Illyria, 
and  Rome  was  now  virtually  mistress  of  the  East  and  the 
West;  for  in  the  same  year  Rome,  incited  by  Cato,  had  declar- 
ed war  once  more  against  Carthage,  and  the  third  Punic 
war,  under  the  second  Seipio  ( Africanus),  led  to  its  conquest 
and  its  organization  as  a  Roman  province  (Hfi).  This 
great  general  also  took  Numantia.  a  Sjianish  city,  after  a 
noble  defence  of  ten  years  (133),  reducing  Spain  also  to  a 
dependency — a  fate  which  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus  shared  (13;'.)  when  Attalus,  its  last  king,  bequeathed 
it  in  his  will  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rome  had  undergone  groat  changes 
at  home.  The  constant  wars,  the  vast  booty  flowing  from 
.all  sides  into  the  capital,  the  lawless  habits  of  life  eon- 
traoted  by  a  victorious  soldiery  in  foreign  parts,  and  the 
vast  admixture  of  foreign  elements  produced  boundless 
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self-indulgence  and  general  faithlessness  and  corruption. 
New  vices  were  im|i()rte<l.  Mininly  from  (ireec-e  nn.l  Asia- 
new  creeds  froru  all  jiiuts  of  the  world.  Tile  stern  sim- 
plicity and  strict  morality  of  former  times  disappeared  ; 
manly  virtues  and  noble  self-sacritico  wore  supplanted  by 
intri^jues  aiid  vile  cunning.  In  vain  did  the  censor  Cato 
inveigh  against  the  sad  innovations;  in  vain  wore  all  at- 
tempts to  check  extravagance  and  vice  bv  sumptuarv  laws 
.■ind  strict  prohibitions.  The  influence  oV  Greece,  lirst  felt 
in  the  development  of  a  Roman  literature  after  the  First 
Punic  war,  anil  then  in  the  almost  universal  ado))tiim  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  manners,  exercised  a  baneful 
influence.  .Simultaneously  with  this  corruption  of  nmrals. 
the  political  institutions  of  ancient  Home  also  were  fatally 
undermined.  The  new  aristocracy,  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  the  higher  offices,  and  hcni'c  immensely  rich, 
developed  a  hostile  antagonism  to  both  tlie  old  aristocracy 
of  the  patricians  .and  the  people  at  large.  Their  wealth, 
amassed  in  the  administration  of  provinces  iintl  the  op- 
Iiression  of  allies,  contrasted  all  the  more  painfully  with 
the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  rich  grad- 
ually possessed  themselves  of  almost  all  landed  iiroperty 
anil  cultivated  the  soil  exclusively  by  countless  slaves. 
The  i)oor  congrcg.ated  in  vast  nutubcrs  in  Ui>ine,  where 
food  had  to  bo  distributed  in  incredible  quantities — first 
for  a  small  price,  and  after  iO  b.  c.  gratuitously.  To  rem- 
edy this  crying  evil,  to  relieve  the  ])overty  of  the  nmsses, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  small  land-owners,  the  tri- 
bune T.  Gracchus  proposed  a  new  agrarian  legislation 
(II!:!).  He  succeeded,  not  without  violating  existing  laws, 
but  the  optimates,  the  ruling  party,  resisted  vi(dently,  and 
both  he  and  his  brnther  Caius  paid  with  their  lives  for 
their  noble  though  injudicious  efforts  to  benefit  the  people 
( 121 ).  His  followers  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  an<l  hence- 
forth, legal  reform  becoming  impossible,  a  rcvolutitin  could 
clearly  be  foreseen.  The  utter  corruption  of  Home  became 
manifest  in  the  war  against  .Jugurtha.king  of  Xumidia  1 1 1 1 1, 
who  succeeded  in  bribing  Roman  consuls.  .\t  last  ('.  .Marias 
was  elected  consul — a  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  opti- 
mates— and  he  opened  the  ranks  of  the  legions  to  a  lower 
class  of  men,  thus  making  the  army  a  readier  instruinent  in 
the  hands  of  great  political  leaders.  He  not  only  conquered 
.Jugurtha,  who  was  starved  to  death,  but,  being  frequently 
re-elected,  defeated  also  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  who 
had  destroyed  two  Roman  armies  at  Noricum  (11-!)  and  in 
(iaul  (105).  The  Teutons  were  routed  by  C  Marias  at 
Aquoe  Sextia; — the  Cimbrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (lOI). 
A  short  servile  war  in  Sicily  preventecl  him  for  a  time  from 
turning  against  the  senate,  but  a  social  war  in  Italy  itself 
between  the  Romans  and  the  various  allies,  in  whitdi  the 
former  were  victorious,  led  to  the  great  rivalry  between 
Marios  and  Sulla  and  the  breaking  otit  of  a  bloody  civil 
war.  The  latter  had  as  consul  obtained  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  a  war  against  .Mithridates,  king  of 
I'onfiis,  who  had  risen  in  Asia  against  Rome.  Marias  en- 
deavored to  deprive  him  of  this  place,  but  Sulla  relumed 
with  his  whole  army,  defeiilcd  .Marios,  banished  him  and 
his  adherents,  and  was  n]ipi>inled  perpetmil  dicliitor.  As 
such  he  re(ronstructed  the  government  (d'  Rume  in  favor  of 
the  aristocracy,  ended  the  war  against  Mithridates  victori- 
ously, anil  then  resigned  his  honors.  During  his  absence, 
liowcvcr,  .Maiius  liad  been  recalled  by  Cinna,  and  Ronio 
had  been  taken  and  fearfully  devasliiied,  but  both  Cinna 
and  Marios  died  before  Sulla  returned  to  Italy.  In  Sli  ho 
landed  at  lirindisi;  I'ompey  brought  him  additional  troops, 
and  after  a  number  of  victorious  battles  Sulla  remained 
solj  master  of  Italy  (.S2).  lie  became  dictator,  avenged 
himself  by  merciless  proscriptions  on  his  adversaries,  be-  i 
stowed  oil  his  vast  army  rich  gifts  in  land  and  money,  1 
and  increased  his  party  by  gianling  citizenship  tn  largo 
numbers  of  fVeedmcn.  In  711  ho  abdicated  and  died  in 
retirement;  with  hiui  fell  nearly  all  llic  changes  he  had 
made  in  the  government  nf  Rdiuo.  In  the  mean  time,  , 
Lucullus  and  I'ompey  had  cimquered  .Armenia,  made  Syria 
a  R'>man  province,  subjugated  .luihea.  and  subdued  the 
Meiliterranean  pirates.  .Another  servile  war.  in  which  [ 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian  gladiator,  (irovi-d  at  lirst  victorioin  i 
against  several  Roman  armies,  ended  with  his  del'eal  I  7:1)  | 
by  .M.  Crassas;  and  Spain  also,  where  Sertoriiis  had  ably  ; 
maintained  the  banner  of  Marios,  was  finally  paeiliod. 
I'ompey  found  him-elf  on  his  return  from  Asia  (('>l)tlio 
most  powerful  man  in  Rnnie,  with  no  rival  but  ,lulius  Cio- 
sar,  and  no  danger  but  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Tlio 
latter  was  defeated  by  the  inalehlcss  el<H|uenco  of  M.  T. 
Cicero,  who  had  already  rendered  most  eminent  sorvieps  to 
the  ciunmiinwealth.  The  rivalry  with  Ciesar  and  the  en- 
mity of  that  stern  republican,  the  youni:<<r  Calo.  ho  eiin 
nin'gly  anticipated  by  forming  with  Ciesur  ami  Cra«»uii  the 
triiMuvirate.  Crassus,  whoso  great  wealth  iinil  hrilliimt 
talents  would  have  made  him  most  formldnblo,  fell  «oim 
afterward  in  a  war  ngainst  I'arthia,     Cnjsar  wont,  after 


Cicero  had  been  banished  from  Kome,  into  Cisalpine  (Saul, 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  inva^led  Ger- 
many and  Britain.  Strong  in  Ills  great  renown  which  be 
had  thus  acquired,  and  supporte<l  by  enormous  wealib  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  large,  well-disciplined  army,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy:  and  when  I'ompey,  on  the  plea  of  sup- 
porting the  senate,  took  hostilo  measures,  he  defeatwl  his 
rival  and  gained  victory  after  victory,  liin  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  the  boundary-line  of  hi-*  prnvinee,  began  the  rivil 
war,  in  which  he  defeated  all  his  enemies.  He  compelled 
I'ompey  s  adherents  to  leave  Spain,  and  toik  Massilia; 
Rome  was  forced  to  make  him  dictator,  and  the  next  year 
saw  him  land  in  Illyria.  At  I'harsalus  (411  he  defcutc  I 
I'ompey.  who  was  soon  after  killed  in  Kgypt.  After  the 
-Alexandrian  war  and  the  victory  over  I'harnaees  of  I'onlus 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  was  re  oleeted  dictator  and 
invested  with  almost  unlimited  power.  Kqually  sucoesslul 
in  the  .African  war.  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Thnpsiu 
(-10),  and  in  the  final  annihilation  of  Poinpey'e  parly  by 
the  battle  of  Munda,  he  was  now  made  iinpenitor  I  l.'>i,  and 
the  senate  ordered  divine  honors  to  be  p:tid  to  him.  Tlio 
desire  to  add  to  royal  power  the  name  of  king  led  to  aeon- 
spiraey  which  resulted  in  his  assassination  through  .M.  Itru- 
tiis  (-14).  This  murder  did  not  save  the  republic,  but  eau-ed 
a  fearful  civil  war  between  the  republican  party,  le  1  by  Cil»- 
sius  and  Brutus,  and  Ca-sar's  nephew,  <>cia\ianus,  wli(», 
united  with  Lepidus  and  .-Vntony,  triumphed  at  litst.  The 
battle  of  I'hilippi  made  an  end  to  tbo  republic,  and  hence- 
forth Rome  became  a  monarchy.  Lepidus  was  soon  set 
aside,  but  Antony,  by  preferring  Cleopatra,  the  qui'en  of 
Egypt,  to  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Octaviunus,  offende<l  the 
latter,  and  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  triumvirs. 
.Antony  had  gone  to  tireece.  Agrippa  pursued  him  and 
defeated  him  in  the  great  naval  battle  of  .Actium  i::li, 
whereupon  Antony  and  Cleopatra  fled  to  Mgypt,  and  killed 
themselves  wdien  pursued  by  flctavianus.  .After  having 
settled  matters  in  the  Mast,  the  latter  returned  to  Koine, 
which  Mjpeenas  had  ruled  <luring  his  absence,  and  under 
the  title  of  Augustus  became  master  of  the  Roman  empire 
(:tit).  Huringhis  reign  his  stepson-*,  Urusiis  and  'fiberius, 
conquered  parts  of  Germany,  out  his  general,  Varus,  was 
ingloriously  defeated  and  perished  there. 

For  a  time  the  emperors  maintained  the  legal  fietioD  of 
a  lifelong  magislraey,  causing  all  military  and  civ  il  offices 
to  be  conferred  upon  them  in  the  prescribed  legal  way.  In 
the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Conslantine.  however,  this  ap 
parent  respect  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  Rome  also  passvd 
away,  and  the  emperors  became  absolute  monarehs.  Au- 
gustus was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  (  H-.'!7l.  who  at  onw  de 
prived  the  people  of  certain  right",  established  his  Ixoly 
guard,  the  pra'lorians,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  abandoned  the  governinonl  to  his  favorite 
Sojanus,  and  retired  to  Capri.  .After  him  followed  Caligula. 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  all  three  at  least  distantly  related  to 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Tyranny  and  fearfol  inotal 
corruption  increased  ste:ii|ily.  till  insanity  was  admilteil  as 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  bloodthirsty  Ciesar.  Ihnlor  Noro 
the  first  persecution  of  Christians  took  place.  The  «n 
pcrors  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vilellius  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession ;  then  eauio  Vespasianus.  priKdiiiiue'l 
(^resar  by  his  victorious  legions,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Flavian  family.  His  son  Titus  conquered  .lorusaletn.  and 
then  ruled  with  wisdom  and  rooileraiion  (71>-s|).  Ilis 
brother.  Domitianus,  was  tbo  only  cruel  emperor  among 
those  who  for  nearly  a  eeulury  gave  piacc  and  prospi-tity 
to  Koine.  Under  him  llrilain  was  fmitlly  eonqoerr.l  by 
Agrieoln.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  humane  Ner>a.and 
ho  by  Trajan  ('.1.>*-Il7i.  who  conquered  Armenia,  .Mfvxipo 
tamia,  and  Assyria,  and  found  in  Iho  younger  I'liny  a 
worthy  chronicler.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  nio't  di-lant 
provinces  on  the  Persian  Gulf  again,  and  look  wise  mea- 
sures for  the  adininistralion  of  ju-liee  and  the  ro.-lor.ilion 
of  prosperity  througluuU  the  v»»l  ompiro.  Ilm.uch  wliidi 
ho  travelled' assiduously.     The  In      <  '  : 

his  footsteps— the  latter  belter  ki> 
{  ltU-l.'*lll— but  wilh  him  end  Ibf   ■ 

Eire.      I'nder  his  eroel  and  dissolulo  .ui^t— ... 
eg>n  the   period  designate.1  by  Hibb,m  in  hi 
as  the  period  of  deidine.      I 
oonspiralors,   and    his    stern 
praitorians,  who  sold  the  en.: 

turn    inurdere.l   upon    Iho    arrival    ol    .-ss-ptiiuiu.  .-.i. 
Under  this  omper.ir,  who  rulwl  Homo  with  power  and  c  ■    i 
mieeess,  Roman    law  remdiel   il«    I 
Ulpian,  Paulas,  Pnpininn.  and   M 
eeeded  by  his  sons,  Cnrnealla  and  ■■ 
oruol  rule  was  nurpasswl  br  thai  ol   lleli..|t«i.»iu-       \ 
under  Soverus  reslonxl  for  a  ■hori  tuoD  iiiy..-<-  an  i 
perity  to  ibo  empiro;   Aurr 
eiiplured  Zen  dda  (•.'7.'ll;   bur 
beeaov'   t!..,   ,  -,-00   of  rtini,. 
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contended  for  the  supreme  power,  provinces  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, and  at  the  frontiers  appeared  new  races  of  barbarians. 
The  (.Toths  devastated  Asia  Minor  and  the  coasts  of  Greece ; 
Alemanni  penetrated  through  Helvetia  into  Italy,  and 
readied  Milan ;  Franks  overran  Gaul,  and  even  entered 
into  Spain.  In  vain  were  the  victories  of  Claudius  over 
the  Goths  (270).  in  vain  the  success  of  x\urelian  against 
the  Marcomanni  and  Alemanni  (275).  Already  in  2S(i  the 
empire  had  been  divided  in  two,  and  soon  after  in  four 
parts;  then  Cunstantius  took  the  West,  and  Galcrius  the 
East,  as  separate  emjtires.  Constantine  the  Great,  the  son 
of  the  former,  anii  the  first  Christian  emperor,  formally 
transferred  the  scat  of  government  to  liyzantinai,  now 
called  Constantinople,  and  completely  changed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  (.■JiiO).  From  that  time  Rome  ceased 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  sank  till  it  finally  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  mere  province.  The  emperors  became 
despots,  exacting  not  only  obedience,  but  adoration,  their 
court-olfieers  were  at  the  same  time  state  officers,  civil  and 
military  powers  were  carefully  kept  separate,  and  the  beau- 
tiful municipal  system  of  ancient  Rome  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. After  the  death  of  Constantino  the  empire  was 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  of  whom,  however,  one, 
Constantius,  soon  became  sole  ruler  (oJ^I).  His  successor, 
Julian,  drove  out  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  Belgium 
and  Alsace,  restored  paganism  (hence  his  title,  "Julian 
the /l^jos/«(/e  ").  and  fell  fighting  against  Persia.  The  army 
chose  Jovian,  who  restored  (_'hri^tianity,  but  died  soon,  and 
was  sucpeeded  by  Valentini:in,  who  gave  the  East  to  his 
brother  Valens.  The  latter  fell  in  an  attempt  to  resist  the 
Visigoths,  who  fled  before  the  Huns  and  sought  refuge  on 
Roman  soil  (37S).  His  whole  army  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Goths  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, (iratian  was  summoned  from  distant  Treves  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperilled  empire,  and  he  chose 
Theodosius,  a  renowned  general,  as  his  colleague,  causing 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East  (379).  The 
latter  succeeded  in  restoring  jieaee,  defeated  several  rivals 
and  usurpers,  and  as  Theodosius  the  Great  was  acknow- 
ledged sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  ('69i). 
After  his  death,  however,  the  empire  was  once  more  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  the 
former  ruling  over  the  Byzantine  empire,  which  henceforth 
remained  separate  from  Rome,  and  continued  as  such  till 
it  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Honorius  assumed  the  rule  over  the  Western, 
empire,  which  comprised,  besides  Italy,  lUyria  and  Africa, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  but  he  resided  first  in  Milan  and 
then  in  Ravenna.  The  government  was  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  Stilicho,  who  defeated  Alaric  the  Visigoth  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  (4U3),  and  Radagasius  with  his  Ger- 
man hosts  at  Florence  (406),  but  was  murdered  soon  after 
(408).  Now  the  barbarians  began  to  press  closer  and  closer 
upon  the  crumbling  empire.  Alaric  laid  Italy  waste  and 
took  Rome  (410).  Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  passed  with 
the  Alani  through  tJaul,  conquered  Spain  (409).  Franks, 
Alemanni,  and  Burgundians  took  possession  of  Gaul,  while 
in  the  S.  the  Visigoths  established  a  kingdom  which  ex- 
tended into  Spain.  Britain  was  abandoned  in  421  ;  Africa 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Vandals  (420):  and  although  the 
Romans  under  Actius  defeated  the  Huns  on  the  Cata- 
launian  plains,  Attila  could  not  be  kept  from  invading 
Italy  (4J2).  The  widow  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  Eu- 
doxia,  to  avenge  personal  injuries,  called  in  the  Vandals 
under  Genseric,  who  plundered  Rome.  The  unfortunate 
emperors  were  either  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  am- 
bitious generals,  or  paid  promptly  with  their  lives  for  their 
efforts  to  be  independent,  till  Romulus  Augustulus  (as  he 
was  contemptuously  called)  abdicated  in  47ti  at  Ravenna. 
Odoacer,  a  barbarian,  was  prochiimed  ruler  of  Italy  as  a 
sim]>le  ])atrician,  and  thus  ended  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire in  name  as  well  as  in  power. 

Literature. — There  is  no  lack  of  woi'ks  to  be  consulted  on 
the  history  of  Rome,  although  a  really  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  was  unknown  till  the  last  century.  Up  to 
that  time  fable,  myth,  and  legend  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  all  accounts  of  the  great  empire  as  to  make  them 
worthless  to  the  historian.  The  first  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  is  the  Histnn/  of  the  Empcrorn  by  Sebastien  le  Nain 
Tillemont  (Paris,  1701),  a  book  of  immense  research  and 
full  of  most  valuable  authentic  information.  Written  at 
Port  Royal,  it  bears  a  strong  religious  impress,  but  the 
author's  uncompromising  faith  never  interferes  with  his 
clear  judgment  and  conscientious  statements.  Gibbon's 
great  work  on  the  Decline  uud  Fall  of  the  Rowan  Empire, 
finished  in  1787,  is  written  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  but  invaluable  by  the  thorough  study  of  all  available 
sources  of  information  and  its  matchless  eloquence  of  style. 
The  attention  paid  by  him  not  only  to  documents  and  an- 
nals, but  also  to  inscriptions  and  coins,  led  to  a  valuable 
work  by  Eckhel  on  iheDoctriiie  of  Ancient  Coins  (in  Latin), 


which  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  Niebuhr.  This  great  German  writer  opened  in  his  Rmiuin 
Hintory  (1S42)  and  his  Lectures  on  Uointtn  ffintitri/  (184(J) 
entirely  new  views  on  the  political  record  of  the  republic, 
on  the  value  of  authorities,  and  the  critical  distinction  be- 
tween legend  or  myth  and  real  facts.  I)rumann  also,  like 
Niebuhr,  dwelt  mainly  on  the  history  of  republican  Ro*me 
in  his  Ilistori/  of  Jioinc  (1844),  and  wrote  exclusively  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  ardent  monarchist.  English  authors, 
since  Gibbon,  have  preferred  the  history  of  Greece,  and 
hence  the  jprinclpal  recent  authorities  are  H.  F.  Clinton's 
Ftinti  Junurtiii  ^Oxford,  1850)  and  Charles  Merivale's  admir- 
able work.  The  Hin(ov}i  of  the  Jintunns  ituihr  the  Emjiire. 
(1862).  Of  the  7  large  vols,  the  fir^t  two  end  with  the  fall  of 
Cscsar,  the  two  next  trcatof  the  Augu^-tan  age,  and  the  last 
three  of  the  period  from  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  The  work  lacks  originality,  but  is  always  instruc- 
tive, very  attractive  in  form,  and  poj)uIar  in  its  general 
treatment  of  the  subject.  By  far  the  most  important  con- 
tributions' to  Roman  history  have  of  late  been  made  by 
Theodor  Mommsen,  a  German  historian,  whose  Oscan 
Studies  and  Dialects  of  Southern  Italy  opened  entirely  new 
views  on  the  philology  and  archaeology  of  ancient  Rome, 
while  his  researches  in  Roman  law  met  with  similar  suc- 
cess. His  Ilisttn-i/  of  Rome  abounds  in  new  and  valuable 
information  and  In  striking  views  of  great  interest.  Of 
other  German  works,  C.  Hoeck's  lioman  Hintory  (ISaO)  is 
unfortunately  incomplete,  but  invaluable  for  its  clear  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  inner  administration  of  the  em- 
pire under  Augustus.  In  France,  where  the  histor3'  of  Rome 
has  always  been  treated  with  special  preference.  Count 
Champigny  has  presented  us  in  three  independent  wofks 
[Le.s  Cesars,  1843:  Rome  et  la  Judee,  1S50;  Leu  Antonina, 
1853)  with  a  continuous  history  of  the  empire  from  the  fall 
of  the  republic  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  An  ultra 
Roman  Catholic,  the  author  is  led  to  see  all  the  light  on  the 
side  of  Christianity,  all  the  shadows  on  the  side  of  paganism, 
and  thus  the  work,  in  spite  of  its  attractive  style  and  jtro- 
found  erudition,  loses  much  of  its  value  as  an  historical 
work.  Very  diff'erent  is  M.  Beulc's  famous  work,  Aui/uste  et 
sa  Eamille,  ISGS  (4th  ed.),  in  which  the  former  minister  em- 
ploys the  history  of  Rome  with  great  skill  and  infinite  tact  as 
a  mirror  reflecting  the  image  of  modern  imperialism.  The 
historical  portraits,  the  detailed  descriptions,  and  the  astute 
guesses  at  character  with  which  the  book  abounds  make 
it  of  great  interest  and  no  small  value  to  the  philosophic 
student  of  history.  Recent  researches  have  here,  as  else- 
where, been  mainly  directed  to  special  subjects,  such  as 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  monuments.  For  the  first,  the 
Corpus  Insvriptiouum  Latinarinn,  published  since  1863  by 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  is  invaluable.  Ancient  monuments 
have  been  most  successfully  studied  by  Rossi,  especially  as 
far  as  the  oldest  Christian  records  are  concerned,  while  the 
Germans  Mommsen  and  Henzen,  and  Renier  and  AVad- 
dington  in  France,  have  co-operated  with  the  Italians  Bor- 
ghesi  and  Rossi  in  happy  unanimity  and  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess.    (See  Romas  Auch.cology.)  Schele  de  Vere. 

Rome  (Christian).  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  there  arose  gradually  a  new  empire,  which 
soon  became  all  tht^  more  powerful  as  it  claimed  control 
over  the  souls  of  men  as  well  as  over  their  bodies,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  beyond  this  life  into  eternity.  Rome 
became,  after  a  short  interregnum,  once  more  the  seat  of 
the  central  power  in  Europe,  and  thus  earned  its  historic 
name  of  the  "  Eternal  City."  It  owed  this  supremacy  to 
the  gradual  development  of  Christianity.  At  first  the 
new  Church  consisted  simply  of  priests  and  laymen. 
Among  the  former,  however,  external  circumstances  soon 
produced  a  certain  hierarchy.  The  heads  of  large  and 
wealthy  congregations  naturally  enjoyed  advantages  which 
raised  them  above  the  great  mass  of  clergymen.  Out  of 
this  number  a  few,  again,  rose  to  special  eminence  because 
they  controlled  the  churches  of  great  provincial  centres, 
such  as  Ephesus,  Antioeh,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  They 
chiimed,and  gradually  obtained,  superior  powers,  presided 
at  great  councils,  and  enforced  obedience  to  their  decrees. 
The  bishoji  of  Rome  not  only  inherited  the  prestige  of  the 
former  capital  of  the  world,  but  skilfully  enhanced  it  by 
claiming  supreme  spiritual  authority  as  successor  to  St. 
Peter,  the  presumed  first  bishop  of  Rome.  As  the  Founder 
of  the  new  faith  had  declared,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  and  "Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven," 
the  same  special  prerogatives  were  claimed  for  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  bishop  of  Rome  assumed,  as  vicegerent  of 
Christ  on  earth,  supreme  power  in  this  world  over  all 
Christendom,  and  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  for  the 
world  to  come.  The  patriarchs  of  Antioeh,  Alexandria, 
and  Constantinople,  who  had  long  been  his  equals  in  rank 
and  authority,  were  gradually  led  to  acknowledge  him  as 
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their  superior,  till  in  1054  a  great  schism  divided  Chris-  I 
tenJum  into  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  lireek  Church  inilc-  I 
iicuJont  of  the  pope  of  Koine.     The  full   supremacy  of  i 
llomo  as  the  capital  of  the  new  Church-empire  muy  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  (59U-60-I).  through 
whoso  great  energy  and  matchless  political   wisdom   the  i 
authority  of  the  Church  was  everywhere  established  upon 
a  Solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

Rome  itself— and  with  Rome  the  whole  of  Italy— had  in 
the  mean  time  been  the  easy  prey  of  the  new  races  which 
at  that  time  broke  forth  from  their  unknown  home  in  tho 
East,  overran  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  gradually  obtained 
the  supreme  power  in  Europe.  Un.ler  variousnanic.-,  as 
Goths  and  Germans,  as  Longobards,  Franks,  and  Avares, 
they  conquered  one  province  after  another.  Large  por- 
tions of  Italy  were  laid  waste,  cities  were  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  whole  populations  butchered  or 
carried  into  captivity.  The  surviving  inhabitants  remained 
in  i)ossession  of  the  land,  which  they  were  forced  to  culti- 
vate for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors.  The  ancient  laws 
of  Rome  ceased  to  be  enforced,  the  municipalities  becamo 
e.\tinct,  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies  and  gov- 
erneil  by  foreign  masters.  Although  tho  Longobards  at 
no  time  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  their  influence 
was  ])owerful  enough  to  give  a  new  German  character  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  Repeated  efforts,  marie  by  the  Roman 
emperors  at  Constantinople,  to  recover  possession  of  Italy 
led  to  bloody  wars,  but  remained  unsuccessful.  A  greater 
danger  threatened  Rome  when  the  (,'hurch  was  violently 
agitated  by  a  great  schism  between  the  followers  of  .\rius, 
who  ilenied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  condemned  Arianism.  T'haiiks  to  tho  skilful 
management  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  his  influence  over 
Theodelinda.  the  queen  of  the  Longobarils,  tho  latter  wero 
won  over  to  his  side,  Rome  was  saved  from  destruction, 
and  Roman  Catholicism  became  supreme  in  Itily.  This 
great  triumph  not  only  relieved  the  Church  in  Rome,  but 
enabled  it  to  increase  its  strength  at  home  and  to  extend 
its  power  abroad,  untrammelled  by  the  irksome  authority 
of  (Jreek  emperors  or  the  barbarous  interference  of  (lorman 
invaders.  About  the  same  time  that  the  laws  of  tho  Longo- 
bards were  collected  (fil-t)  the  decrees  of  couQcils  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church  also  were  codified. 

The  influence  of  Rome  grew  with  the  power  of  the 
popes.  The  Germans  were  converted  by  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  the  Eastern  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race  began  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  tho  appeal  of 
the  Prankish  king,  Pepin,  first  cstjiblished  the  claim  of  tho 
popes  to  judge  in  secular  matters  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
faith.  Pepin  rewarded  the  pope's  assistance  by  a  grant 
of  land  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  t!»e  secular 
]iowcr  of  the  popes  was  firmly  laid.  Pepin's  successor, 
Charlemagne,  relieved  the  pope  of  great  danger,  defeated 
his  enemies  the  Longobards.  and  after  several  bl  )ody  cam- 
paigns entered  Rome,  where  he  accepteil  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  Leo  III.  the  dignity  of  emperor  of  Rune  and  pro- 
tector of  Christendom  'SOIIi.  It  was  little  more  than  a 
restoration  in  name  of  the  old  Roman  empire;  Charle- 
magne acquired  no  new  provinces  anrl  no  new  powers,  but 
the  deep-rooted  reverence  felt  all  over  the  wr)rld  for  an- 
cient Rome  was  silently  transferreil  t>  tho  now  Cujsar. 
Thus,  the  emperors  gained  much  by  this  eonsojration  of 
their  power,  while  Rome  resumed  once  more  its  sway  over 
the  world  as  the  fountain-head  from  which  all  authority 
flowed. 

Italy  was,  however,  not  long  to  enjoy  this  newly-won 
greatness  in  peace.  New  enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and 
already  in  SI6  tho  Saracens  invaded  the  country  and 
threatened  Rome.  Leo  IV.,  a  Roman  by  birth  and  a  man 
of  e.vtraorilinary  vigor,  enclosed  that  part  of  the  cil y  which 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Leonine  City  with  strong 
walls,  and  made  it  for  a  time  impregnable,  .\ftera  period 
of  turbulent  warfare  an  appeal  was  made  by  .lohn  -XII. 
to  titho,  the  German  emperor,  and  tho  journey  of  the  latter 
to  Rome  inangurated  a  series  of  expeditions  made  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany  into  Italy.  Otho  was.  like  Charle- 
magne, crowned  in  Rome,  ami  connrmcd  and  enlarged  the 
donations  made  by  his  predecessors,  but  rescrvoi  to  him- 
self and  his  successors  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Un- 
fortunately, this  divided  authority  led  to  (he  commission 
of  atrocious  political  crimes  by  tho  popes  and  the  three 
Othos,  and  this  period  of  Homan  history  is  full  of  shame 
and  disgrace.  The  papal  party  ami  the  imperial  parly 
— later  known  as  tho  Guclphs  and  the  Ghibellines— wero 
in  constant  conflict,  and  Italy  was  the  bloodstained  ballle- 
ficld  on  which  the  war  was  wagcil.  At  times  the  popes 
triumphed,  as  when  the  celebratoil  llildebrand  coinpclled 
the  emperor  Henry  to  do  itenance  iit  Canossa,  a  fortress  In 
Lombardv.  and.  kissing  the  pope's  foot,  to  swear  a  fornml 
oath  of  subniissiim.  Then,  again.  lie  saw  himself  deposed. 
Home  dovnstatcd  by  Norman  troops  under  Uiilscard,  tho 


city  burnt,  the  inhabitants  slaogbtered  or  sold  into  alarerr, 
and  he  himself  driven  to  seek  refuge  at  Salerno,  where  be 
died.  Crusaders,  German  armies,  and  lawless  bandi  of 
soldiers  ravaged  Rome  by  turns,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  period  of  unbroken  faction  and  fighting,  the 
city  sufl"ered  fearfully,  .\ncient  tombs  and  uionuments 
were  transformed  into  fortresses,  towers  were  built  ercrv- 
where,  and  the  houses  of  the  tyrannical  nobles  were  so 
many  impregnable  strongholds."  Within  the  walls  va-t 
districts  were  lying  waste,  gardens  were  plantecl  where 
once  stood  the  proudest  temples  and  loftiest  pala<-es.  and 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  city  were  filled  with  perpetual 
tumult.  ••  Peace  hud  abandoned  Rome,"  says  W.  W. 
Htory  in  his  Ilaha  d!  W./mo,  "and  Desolation  wandered  in 
the  streets."  The  popes  were  confined  to  their  ea-tle.  an  I 
yet  their  power  abroail  was  greater  than  ever.  Emperor", 
kings,  and  princes  bowed  before  Innocent  V.,  who  ciniine  I 
tho  government  of  the  whole  world,  basing  his  rights  upon 
divine  ordinance  and  sustaining  thein  by  tlie  fenrfol 
weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  When,  lion - 
ever,  by  a  turn  of  fortune,  his  successors  were  conipclU- 1 
to  abandon  Rome  and  to  resjtle  in  France  at  Avignon 
(1:109-771.  the  city  became  a  prey  to  eoinplele  anarchy,  a 
fate  which  the  adjoining  country  shared.  Rome  was  vir- 
tually left  without  a  g  vcrnmcnl,  the  Giielph<  and  the 
Ghibellines,  Neapcdilan  and  German  armies,  and  the  noble 
families  of  the  Orsini  and  tho  Colonna  being  altemntely 
masters.  The  provinces  were  ravaged  by  robbers  and  free- 
booters, and  commerce  and  industry  ceased  to  exist.  K^r 
a  time  peace  was  restored,  order  secured,  and  law  resumeil 
by  the  marvellous  success  of  Cola  di  Kien/.i.  a  man  of  the 
people,  who  by  the  rare  power  of  genuine  enthusiasm  innile 
iiimself  master  of  Rome,  and  even  of  most  of  the  Italian 
states  (l.'M7).  But  this  last  "tribune  of  (he  people."  as  he 
<'alled  himself,  was  murdercl.  and  when  he  fell  Koine  lind 
been  so  depopulateil  by  wars  and  tumults  that  it  counted 
less  than  20.000  inhabitants.  Ilerdsiiion  pastured  their 
cattle  on  the  Forum,  flocks  of  wild-fowl  haunted  the  street*, 
and  beasts  of  all  kinds  roamed  through  the  deserted  quar 
ters.  The  ancient  tombs  alone  were  alive,  lieing  still  lieM 
as  fortresses  by  the  nobles.  The  record  of  this  period  i* 
one  of  unbroken  violence,  murder,  and  battle.  The  fainilv 
of  the  Horgia.  which  furnished  two  popes,  became  iilentifir  I 
with  the  most  shameful  crimes  and  fearful  abomination*. 
Fortunately,  the  return  of  Gregory  IX.  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  schism  (I, '178-1417)  had  begun  a  new  era. 
during  which  vast  wealth  accunmlated  in  Rome,  and  nil 
Italy  bloomed  forth  in  the  so-called  renais«anee  of  ancient 
art  and  science.  I*opes  like  .lulius  II.  and  l.eo  X..  one  of 
the  Medici,  encouraged  these  efl"orts  by  their  liberality,  niid 
thus  Rome  was  enabled  to  recover  from  a  terrible  calamity 
— tho  iiillage  of  the  city  by  the  infuriated  tmops  of  the 
constable  of  Hourbon  ( I'i27).  But  still  the  popes  were  either 
unable  to  restore  ]>eace  and  order  or  were  held  in  Milurs^ 
tion  by  foreign  powers:  for  in  the  mean  time  the  end  of 
tho  long  wars  between  France  and  Spain  had  secured  the 
supremacy  in  Italy  to  the  latter  power.  Milan  and  Naple-. 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  Spani«li  provinces,  ami  the  other 
princes  of  Italy  willingly  yielilc<l  to  the  paramount  intlu 
once  of  Spain.  The  increasing  |>ower  of  Prolcstanii-m 
absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  popes;  Pius  V.  in  vain 
persceuteil  heretics  with  increased  rigor,  and  Gregory  XIII. 
was  rendered  almost  powerless  by  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  banditti.  His  reform  of  the  calendar,  known  hence 
forth  as  the  Gregorian,  though  at  fir-t  rejecte<l  by  I'rot 
cslunl  nations  and  never  adiipterl  by  the  Greek  Church, 
gave  him  unusual  eiiiineneo  in  the  annals  of  Home.  At 
last  the  papal  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  really  "tronv 
man,  a  norn  ruler.  This  was  Sixtiis  V..  nl 
energy  and  stem  administration  of  ju<ti'-e  •  i 
sloreii  peace  to  Riuue.  From  this  lime  the  a  , 
eily  was  changed,  the  reckless  power  of  the  notil,  .  ..  >• 
broken,  brigandage  was  rooted  out.  and  pr-p-rtv  ».■  i  ■. 
wore  once  more  safe.  Law  and  Ju-ii 
where  tumult  and  >  itilence  had  so  1.^ 
I'nfortunalelv.  the  next  epoch  in  the  In-: 
seventeenlh  century,  is  a  period  of  political  death  in  li  .  > 
Complete  apathy  -ueeeeded  the  (ler<-'  turmoil  nn  I  !'•  '  •■ 
of  passions  which  had  so  long  di- 
Tho  popes  lo-t  their  influence  n 

rule  was  such  that  the  people  prrf 

inveterate  liberlinage  look  the  place  of  pnlltleal  •Iril. .  .»  i 
nepotism   prevaile.1  in  the  Church       At    H«l.   the    »■••    '> 
Revolution    broke   out.  and    the 
looseneil  passions  found  its  way  i 

arinv  enlere.l  Italy  (ITflflL  eonqo>.-  i  

inces,  and  threalcneil  Rome.     For  a  time  th. 
largo   sums   of  money  averted   the   'torm.  I-    ■ 
Gen.  Berthier  inva.l.-!  tho  papal  •(   • 
of  Rome.     The  pope.  I'i»«  VT.  t 
■I  home,  and  ih  '      •    '     ■'  ' 
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nexcd  to  France  (1806).  It  was  not  until  1814  that  the 
city  becanio  free  once  more  and  saw  the  pope  return  to  his 
palace.  In  18-18.  however,  the  people  rose  in  rebellion, 
drove  out  Pius  IX.,  and  established  a  republic  under  the 
triuuivirato  of  Mazzini,  Armellini,  and  SafS.  An  appeal 
to  France  brought  once  more  a  French  army  to  the  gateH 
of  the  city,  and  a  siege  was  begun.  Garibaldi  was  in  the 
open  field  with  his  soldiers,  and  the  Romans  within  fought 
with  the  valor  of  their  ancestors — so  bravely  that  the 
French  were  disgracefully  defeated.  Overwhelming  num- 
bers, however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  re- 
public. Home  was  taken,  the  assembly,  convened  at  the 
Capitol  to  meet  the  invaders,  was  dispersed,  and  the  pope 
brought  back  to  Rome.  For  twenty  years  French  troops 
garrisoned  the  Eternal  City,  and  when  they  were  at  last 
withdrawn  ( 1871))  Italy  had  become  one  great  nation.  Soon 
afterward  Rome,  having  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom,  saw  the  temporal  power  of  the  lluly  See 
abolished  and  Victor  Emmanuel  enter  as  its  new  master. 
It  presents  now  the  strange  anomaly  of  being  the  residence 
of  two  sovereigns,  the  king  of  Italy  and  the  pope — the  one 
ruling  over  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  Alps  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  the  latter  ruling  in  undiminished  authority  over 
the  consciences  of  all  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Literature. — On  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome  few  books 
of  value  have  been  written  since  Gibbon  published  his  De- 
cline und  Full  "/'  the  Roninn  Empire.  The  German  work 
of  Dr.  Gregorovius,  History  of  Home  in  the  Middle  Ayes 
(1803),  refers  mainly  to  the  city;  T.  Dyer's  Hlstort/  of  Home 
(London,  ISOj)  is  more  comprehensive.  The  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Donovan's  Home,  Ancient  and  Modern  (Rome,  1842),  is 
specially  rich  in  matters  of  interest  to  English  students 
and  in  information  on  Christian^edifices  and  worship  in 
early  times.  M.  Letarouilly's  Edifices  de  Home  moderne 
mentions  incidentally  much  of  the  history  of  the  great 
noble  familie,?  whose  palaces  form  the  subject  of  the  work. 
Valuable  information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  works 
of  Sir  G.  Ilciid,  Burgess,  and  Burton,  while  the  Ti^ftchrel- 
bniifj  der  Stndt  Horn,  by  Bunsen  and  others  (1842),  gives 
the  fullest  dcscri])tion  of  the  city.  By  far  the  most  val- 
uable contribution  made  to  the  subject  in  our  day  is  A.  de 
Reumont's  O'achiahte  der  Stadt  Honi  ( !8G9).  W.  W.  Story's 
(the  sculjitor)  admirable  Robn  dl  Homn,  and  A.  Hare's 
Walks  throuijh  littuic,  are  of  great  value,  though  more  con- 
fined in  their  purpose.  (For  additional  information  see  the 
articles  on  Italy,  Papal  States,  Pope,  Roman  Arch.e- 
OLOGv,  and  Ro.\rE,  tue  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.)  Schele  de  Vere. 

Rome  (the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy).  On 
Feb.  '2C>,  1.801,  the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia unanimously  resolved  to  confer  on  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  and  his  successors  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties resolved  that,  the  dignity,  decorum,  and  indepepdence 
of  the  pope  and  the  full  liberty  of  the  Church  being  duly 
secured,  the  principle  of  foreign  non-intervention  ought  to 
be  applied  in  concert  with  France,  and  that  Rome,  pro- 
claimed as  capital  by  the  national  opinion,  should  be  .an- 
nexed to  Italy.  Tlio  continued  occupation  of  Rome  by 
France  prevented  tlie  carrying  out  of  this  resolution,  but 
the  events  of  the  Franco-German  war  induced  that  power 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  city,  and  on  Aug.  19  the 
last  detachment  of  the  French  garrison  evacuated  Rome. 
On  Sept.  1 1  a  corps  of  the  Italian  army  entered  the  pon- 
tifical territory  and  marched  directly  upon  Rome.  On  the 
10th  of  that  month  Civita  Vecchia,  which  the  French  still 
held,  was  surrendered  to  an  Italian  force  under  Gen.  Bixio, 
and  a  foreign  flag  no  longer  floated  over  Italian  soil.  After 
a  brief  resistance  by  the  pontifical  troops,  which  cost  the 
Italian  army  KJS  killed  and  wounded,  Rome  capitulated  to 
the  royal  army  on  Sept.  20.  A  provisional  government  was 
forthwith  organized,  and  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  decreed.  The  vote  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  40, 78.)  in  the  affirmative.  46  in  the 
negative:  in  the  whole  pontifical  territory  the  aflirmatives 
were  1-W,681,  the  negatives  1507.  On  Oct.  9  a  royal  decree 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Roman  territory  was  promul- 
gated, and  Gen.  La  Marmora  was  charged  with  the  civil 
government  fid  interim.  On  Xov.  1,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued 
iin  evangelical  letter  excommunicating  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
Dec.  21  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, then  in  session  at  Florence,  voted  their  acceptance 
of  the  popular  vote  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  seat 
of  government  should  be  transferred  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
Juno  of  the  following  year.  On  May  13,  1S71,  Parliament 
passed  what  is  called  In  legtje  delle  r/uarantlzie,  gvanimg  to 
the  pope  the  most  ample  liberties,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges, together  with  a  perpetual  income  of  3,225,000  lire 
or  francs;  all  which   the  pope  refused  to   accept  by  an 


evangelical  letter  of  May  15,  1871.  in  which  he  protested 
against  the  acts  of  the  Italian  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  restore  him  to  his  rights  and 
sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Preparations  were 
now  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  ministries  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  on  July  2,  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, accompanied  by  the  great  otficers  of  state  and  the 
members  of  the  foreign  diplomat!^  corps,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  the  new  capital  of  Italy.  On  Nov.  27,  1871,  the 
king  opened  the  first  session  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in 
Rome,  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  was  now 
complete. 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  being  decided  upon,  the  work 
of  material  improvement  was  commenced  and  jirosccuted 
with  alacrity.  The  most  urgent  need  was  that  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  household, 
the  ministries,  and  other  public  officers.  For  the  former 
purpose  the  Quirinal  Palace  was  selected,  anil  apartments 
were  arranged  in  it  both  for  the  king  and  for  the  royal 
princes.  Several  of  the  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment were  established  in  old  official  buildings  of  the  papal 
administration,  some  in  suppressed  convents  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  diff'ereut  bureaus;  halls  for  the  legisla- 
ture of  united  Italy  were  extemporized ;  and  when  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  completed,  it  was 
found  that  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
the  aff'airs  of  a  great  kingdom  had  all  been  provided.  The 
only  imjjortant  new  public  construction  which  it  has  yet 
been  found  indispensable  to  undertake  is  an  ofliee  for  the 
ministry  of  finance,  which  is  now  nearly  finished  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  functions  of  that 
dejjartment.  The  completion  of  this  important  structure 
happily  coincides  with  the  final  triumi)h  of  a  financial  pol- 
icy which  has  at  last  succeeded  in  establisliing  the  parrififlo 
on  equality  between  the  income  and  the  outgoes  of  the 
state. 

In  the  mean  time,  private  enterprise  and  the  municipal 
administration  of  the  new  capital,  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  national  government,  have  vieil  with  each  other  in 
the  material  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city. 
A  large  extent  of  unoccupied  ground  has  been  covered 
with  new  and  commodious  dwellings;  old  and  unsightly 
liouscs  have  been  repaired,  raised,  and  enlarged;  s[iacious 
and  convenient  hotels  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors  who  annually  flock  to  Rome; 
new  streets  have  been  cut  and  old  thoroughfares  widened, 
straightened,  and  reduced  in  grade;  street-lights  im- 
mensely multiplied,  by  which  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  efficient  police  the  public  security  has  been 
greatly  advanced ;  the  system  of  drainage,  formerly  most 
imperfect,  has  been  thoroughly  reformed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  sewers  of  enlarged  caj)acity  :  the  aqueducts 
repaired;  and  the  accumulated  filth  of  centuries,  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  made  Rome  the  foulest  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  has  been  swept  away. 

The  material  difficulties  which  have  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  these  improvements  have  been  most  serious.  The 
soil  of  Rome  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  consisting  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth  of  the  debris  of  old  buildings  and  other 
refuse.  To  reach  the  natural  undisturbed  soil — and  none 
other  is  safe  for  foundations — it  is  very  frequently  neces- 
sary to  go  to  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  sub- 
structure of  the  new  Protestant  church  of  St.  Paul-within- 
the-Walls  is  laid  at  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  and  that  of  the  ministry  of  finance  from  15  to  20 
feet  lower  still.  The  removal  of  such  masses  of  loose  and 
often  polluted  earth  is  not  only  very  costly,  but  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  laborers  and  of  the  neighborhood  ;  but, 
happily,  improved  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  so  far  obviated  this  latter  difficulty  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  city  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
sensibly  impaired,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in- 
dependently of  the  adoption  of  the  contemjtlated  mea- 
sures for  restoring  the  healthfulness  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  by  draining  the  Campagna  and  preventing  the  in- 
undations of  the  Tiber,  the  mere  cessation  or  diminution 
of  operations  which  involve  the  disturbance  of  large  bodies 
of  impure  soil  will  of  itself  much  ameliorate  the  salubrity 
of  the  local  climate. 

In  the  course  of  the  extensive  excavations  referred  to 
very  numerous  archseological  discoveries  have  been  made. 
The  municipality  has  wisely  provided  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  monuments  now  brought  to  light  as  far  as 
possible,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  statuary  and  other 
lately-found  transportable  works  of  art  in  a  new  museum 
at  the  Cajjitol,  which  is  already  an  important  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  Rome  and  to  its  facilities  for  the  study 
of  ancient  art.  The  ministry  of  public  construction,  under 
the  enlightened  administration  of  Signor  Bonghi,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  same  end  by  bringing  together  at  the 
CoUcgio  Romano  various  collections  and  deposits  of  ob- 
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ject3  illustrative  of  ancient  ami  me(li»%-al  history  and  art; 
anil  lience.  in  spito  of  tlie  illiberal  partial  withdrawal  of 
the  Vatican  niuscuins  fniin  public  use,  Rome  still  offers 
unrivalled  advantages  for  archieologieal  studv.  The  li- 
braries of  the  suppressed  convents  have  been  collected  in 
a  general  deposit  at  the  Collcgio  Romano,  and,  though 
|iillaged  of  many  rare  and  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts before  they  came  into  the  hamla  of  the  Italian 
government,  still  form  a  very  valuable  nucleus  for  a  great 
national  library. 

liut  iiublic  authority  and  private  patriotism  have 
not  contined  themselves  to  mere  material  improvements. 
The  university  has  been  reorganized  on  a  wise  and  liberal 
basis;  the  number  of  schools  has  been  vastly  augmented; 
numerous  institutions  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches  have  been  opened :  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  few  cities  now  surpass  emanci- 
pated Rome  in  ojiportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
widest  and  soundest  culture.  .Several  new  Protestant 
churches  have  been  constructed  and  old  buildings  adapted 
for  Protestant  religious  services  within  the  walls  of  Rome; 
and  in  this  old  retreat  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  every 
man  may  now  freely  worship  (iod  without  letorhinderane'e 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  been  increased  by  many 
thousands,  jiartly  in  consequence  of  the  remov.al  of  official 
persons  and  their  families  to  the  new  capital,  partly  from 
the  enterprise  of  merchants  and  artisans  .seeking  a  new- 
field  for  the  employment  of  their  funds  and  the  exercise 
of  their  industry,  and  partly  from  the  unsurpassed  attrac- 
tions which  Rome  now  offers,  both  as  an  eminently  cos- 
mopolite centre  and  as  a  residence  uniting  advantages 
which  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  only  in  wide  dispersion. 
The  present  population  of  the  city  is  stated  at  26:!, 0(10, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Rome  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  approximate  the  other  European  capitals  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  even  if  it  does  not  again  rise  to 
the  overshadowing  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world. 

The  modei-n  city  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient, 
in  lat.  41°  5'  54"  X.,  Ion.  12°  2S'  40"  E.,  on  both  siiles  of 
the  Tiber.  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Meclitcrra- 
nean.  It  is  suiTounded  by  a  wall  12  miles  in  length,  eon- 
gtructcd  of  brick.  50  feet  high  on  the  outside,  generally 
less  than  ."JO  feet  on  the  insiile.  surmounted  with  oOO  towers 
and  pierced  by  12  gates,  several  having  been  walled  up; 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area  enclosed  by  this  wall 
is  covered  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  ruins.  The  wall 
itself  dates  from  various  jieriods ;  tllat  part  of  it  which  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  was  commenced  in  271 
by  Aurelian.  and  completed  by  Probus ;  the  principal  res- 
torati'tns  belong  to  Ilonoi-ius,  Theodoric,  Itclisarius,  and 
8e\eral  popes.  Of  the  gates,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
I'orta  del  Pop(do,  situated  on  the  left  side  r.f  the  Tiber, 
throi.gh  which  the  route  to  Northern  and  Eastern  Italy 
leads,  crossing  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  .Molle,  lA  miles 
distant. 

The  Tiber  traverses  the  city  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is 
spanned  by  live  bridges — Ponte  .Sant'  Angelo,  the  ancient 
Pons  .Elius.  built  by  Hadrian  opposite  the  castle  of  (he 
same  name;  Ponte  Leonino,  a  new  suspension  bridge, 
crossing  from  the  Longara ;  Ponte  Sisto,  b;iilt  by  Sixtus 
IV.  in  1474  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pons  Janiculensis, 
and  crossing  from  the  Trasteverc;  I'onte  San  Barlo- 
lomnieo,  the  ancient  Pons  Cestius,  connecting  Trasteveru 
with  the  Isola  di  ."^an  liartolommeo,  an  island  of  the 
Tiber,  and  Ponte  di  t^uattro  t'api,  the  ancient  Pons  Fa- 
bricius,  leailing  from  the  island  to  the  left  shore  of  the 
river;  anil,  finally.  Ponte  Rotto,  below  the  island.  Ity 
the  river  the  city  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
smaller  and  more  modern  part,  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
consists  of  a  northern  and  southern  portion.  The  former 
contains  the  Vatican  Pai.aci;  (see  that  article),  the  church 
of  ,<t.  Peter  (see  the  article  Pktek's.  .St.,  Ciii'iirii  i,  and 
the  castle  of  .s^ant'  Angelo.  This  last  structure  (.!/>./. . 
//iidri.nii).  commenced  by  Hadrian  and  finished  in  I  Ml  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  was  intended  for  a  nmusoleum  for  Ha- 
drian and  his  family,  and  connected  with  the  .Monte  Pineio 
by  Ihc  Pons  /Elius.  When  the  (ioths  conquered  Rome  un- 
der Vitiges,  the  structure  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  during 
the  feuds  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  constantly  formed  a 
stronghold  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  faction.  I'rban  V. 
constructed  the  outworks;  in  I.)00  the  covered  passage 
which  connects  it  with  the  \aliean  palace  was  built:  and 
in  l.)27.  Clement  VII.  sustained  here  a  long  siege,  in 
which  the  constable  of  Hourbon  was  killed.  The  later 
popes  used  the  structure  principally  as  a  dungeon.  The 
southern  portion.  Trasteverc.  occupies  the  ancient  .Mons 
.laniculus.  Here  was  in  the  oldest  lime  a  fortilie  I  out- 
post against  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  time  of  Auguntus 
a  populous  suburb.      At  present   (ho  quarter    i>    lo'iflly 


I  inhabited  by  workingmen,  nrho  claim  to  be  the  true  dt 
.   scendants    of    the    old    Romans.       The    roost    rcmarkabS 
I  points    here   are   the  church    of   P.   Pietro    in    Montori 
;  erected  in   IjOO  by   Perdinand  and   Isabella  of  Spain  i  i. 
I  the  .spot  where  Si.  Peter  is  said  to  have  juffered  niartvr 
dom,  and  the  magnificent  fountain  Aequa  Puola.  buili"  ii. 
IISII,  under  Paul  V.,  by  Konlana  and  Sladerno,  after  the 
restoration  of   the   ancient    Aqua    Trajnna,  an  aqueduct 
erected  by  Trajan  and  carrying  the  waters  of  the  l.ago  di 
Braccinno,  'M  miles  distant,  into  the  city.     These  two  por- 
tions of  the  western  pari  of  the  city  are  oonnwied  br  ihc 
Via  della  Longara.  J  of  a  mile  long',  conslrueleil  bv  Silln- 
v.,  and  containing  the  Villa  Farncsina.  ithich  wa-'  built  in 
1500  by  Raid.  Peruzii,  eame  into  the  possession  of  the  Far- 
nesc  family  in  1580,  and  was  lately  weupiel   bv  the  ex- 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  Palazzo  ('..rsini.  in  which  l^ueen 
Christina  of  Sweden  dicil  Apr.  111.  IfisH;  the  former  eoi, 
taining  a  celebrated   series  of  frescoes  after  de.-ign>   bv 
Raphael,  the  latter  an  excellent  picture-gallery,  one  of  Ihc 
largest  collections  of  engravings  in  the  world',  and  a  val 
uablo  library. 

The  larger,  eastern  part  of  the  city,  FituBte<l  on  the  leti 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  occupies  the  far-famed  seven  hills:  tin 
modern  city,  however,  is  mostly  crowded  together  in  the  low 
plain  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  the  ancient  Campus 
Martins.  Farthest  to  the  X.,  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
rises  Monte  Pineio  (Colliii  lli>rinnim\,  175  feel  almve  the 
level  of  the  .sea,  which  in  ancient  times  was  covere-l  with 
gardens  and  not  reckoned  a  part  of  the  city:  the  famous 
gardens  of  Lueullus  were  situateil  here.  .**epaniled  from 
Monte  Pineio  by  the  Piazza  liarberini  extends  the  E-qui- 
line  Hill  in  a  long  curve,  forming  three  buttresses  toward 
the  plain — the  (juirinal,  157  feet,  the  Viminal,  170  feel, 
and  the  Esquilinc  proper,  Is^  feel.  Farther  to  the  S.  risr> 
the  Ccelius.  IGO  feel,  and  between  this  and  the  river  tl' 
Aventine.  155  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  be 
tween  this  range  of  hills  anil  the  Tiber,  rise,  insulated,  two 
other  hills — the  I'alutine,  170  feet,  and  the  Capituline.  Kll 
feet.  The  last  formed  the  most  prominent  point  of  ancient 
republican  and  imperial  Rome,  the  principal  part  t>f  Mliicli 
extended  o\er  the  Capitoline.  .\ventine,  Cudius,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ksquiline.  These  districts  arc  now 
almost  deserteil,  but  covered  with  the  grandest  ruins,  and 
at  present  the  Capitoline  Hill  forms  the  boundnry-line 
between  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  It  contains  Ihc 
church  of  .Santa  .Maria  in  .Araceli,  which  occupie*  (ho 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  ,luno  Monela,  and  wat 
erected  before  the  tenth  century;  the  Piazza  del  Campido- 
glio,  designed  by  .Michael  Angelo,  and  begun  in  15^16  by 
Paul  111.,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  .Marcus  .\u- 
reiius  in  its  centre;  the  Palace  of  the  Senators,  erected  by 
lionifaco  IX.;  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  containing  eolleetions  of  sculptures 
and  antiquities  of  the  greatest  inlerest.  From  the  t^apito- 
line,  towaril  the  Palatine,  extends  ihe  ancient  Foruiu 
Romanum.  The  Palatine  conlains  (he  ruins  of  ihr  ancient 
imperial  palaces.  Itelwcen  the  Palaline  and  ihe  .\vcnlinu 
lay  the  Circus  Maximus  ;  to  the  S.  E.  of  Ihe  .\\enline  the 
Ruths  of  Caracalla.  In  the  depression  between  ihe  Pala- 
tine, Esq ui line, and  t'irlius  stands  lheCol.lsi:t'M  \  which  -e*  i. 
The  Tlicrma'  An(oninianie  were  begun  by  Caracalla  in  211.', 
extended  by  Jleliogabalus,  and  finished  by  ,\le\nnder  .-^cv- 
erus.  The  establishment  could  accommodate  IfiUU  b.tlher« 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  arranged  ihrougbnitt  widi  sur- 
passing splendor:  only  the  bare  walls,  showing  lite  out- 
lines of  the  building,  have  been  preserve.!.  llclne<-n  the 
Ccelius  and  the  Esquilinc  stand  (he  church  of  .San  liiovauiai 
in  Laterano  and  the  .Museum  liregorianum  l.aleranrnre. 
which  are  described  under  the  head  of  the  I.ati.uan;  and 
beyond  the  southern  slope  of  (he  Esquilinc  the  ruius  of 
ancient  Rome  become  scarcer  and  the  monuuicuts  of 
mcdituval  and  modern  Rome  more  frequent.  Here  arc  (he 
church  of  ,<nnla  .Maria  .Muggiore.  also  callol  iha  llu>ihcjk 
Eiberiana,  erected  by  Pope  l.iU'rius  MC-AM.  altered  in 
4.12  by  Sixlus  III.,  enlarged  in  1202  by  .Nicholas  IV.,  and 
restored  in  1575  by  tJregory  .Mil.;  Ihe  Palaiiu  Itospi- 
gliosi,  founded  in  ioo:i  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Ilorghr-r.  and 
containing  many  fine  fresooes  and  picliirrs ;  the  I'alaiio 
Aposlolieo  al   liuirinale.  di         '  .>       ■        ■ 

QllKINAI. ;     (he    I'alazio    II  > 
finished  by  ilernini,  wi(h  u  I 
soripU  of   l^(in  and   (ireek    auib<,(>, 
built  in  KiiO  by  Cardinal  .Albaui.  and 

Prince  Torlonia,   with  ' 

way    depot,   i.pp..-i(e 

Porta   Pin,  deigned   I        .  , 

stored   by  Pius  IX.   I.M.l-o'>.       UiK-ugb   ihv    I'.ola  I'la  (La 

llnlian  armv  entcr«i  Home  Scpl.  20.  IS7(). 

The  HI.  ; '  ■'  ■  •         ■'  —  ^- 
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and  mostly  inhabiteJ  by  foreigners  visiting  Rome,  while 
that  situated  between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber  forms  a  be 
wilderin*;  maze  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  alleys 
inhabited  by  the  lower  elasses.  The  Corso,  running  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  is  the  finest  and  gayest 
street  of  the  city.  Among  the  many  elegant  buildings 
which  line  it  on  both  sides  are  the  Palazzo  Doria,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  most  magnificent  palaces  of  Rome, 
containing  large  and  rich  art-collections;  the  Palazzo  Co- 
lonna,  and  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  The  portion  of  the 
city  situated  between  the  river  and  the  Corso,  although 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes,  ancl  not  of  a  very 
inviting  aspect,  contains,  nevertheless,  many  admirable 
monuments,  among  which  are  the  Mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus, erected  by  that  emperor  as  a  burial-place  for  himself 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  an  immense  substructure 
containing  the  burial-chambers,  and  covered  with  a  ter- 
raced mound  of  earth  adorned  with  cypresses  and  a  statue 
of  the  emperor,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  stronghold, 
now  fitted  up  as  a  day  theatre  and  circus,  the  Jiurial-cham- 
bers  being  empty;  the  Palazzo  Borghese.  built  in  loUO  by 
the  elder  Longhi,  and  containing  an  excellent  picture- 
gallery  ;  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Uotonda,  or  the  Pan- 
TiiKON  (which  sec),  the  only  ancient  edifice  in  Home  whicli 
has  been  preserved  entire.  Here  is  also  the  Palazzo  Far- 
nese.  one  of  the  finest  j)alaces  of  Rome,  begun  under  Paul 
III.  after  the  designs  of  Da  Sangallo,  continued  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  com])Ieted  by  Delia  Porta. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
ples, and  many  of  the  beautiful  sculptures  and  interesting 
antiquities  which  it  contained  were  removed  to  Naples.  It 
still  contains  a  series  of  fine  frescoes  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  other  pictures. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  Rome  arc  not  very  im- 
portant. Woollens,  silks,  and  velvets,  leather,  glass,  mo- 
saics, jewelry,  and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
hats,  gloves,  stockings,  and  artificial  flowers,  are  manufac- 
tured, but  not  on  an  extensive  scale;  progress  has  been 
made,  however,  in  this  respect  since  the  city  came  under 
the  Italian  government.  Similar  progress  may  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  public  education  ;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  new  elementary  schools  in  1873  amounted  to 
14.;!S'J.  (See  Robert  Burn,  Rome  nnd  the  Camjyayna  (Lon- 
don, 1S71) ;  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Walls  in  Home  (London, 
1871);  Francis  Wcy  [Rome,  1872);  Charles  Isidore  He- 
mans,  JTinton'c  (Did  Monnmental  Rome  (1874.)  See  also  Ro- 
man Archaeology.)  F.  A.  P,  BAUNAnn. 

Rome,  tp.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  1026. 

Rome,  city,  cap.  of  Floyd  co.,  Ga.,  on  Coosa  River  and 
on  Sclma  Rome  and  Dalton.  at  W.  terminus  of  Rome  R.  R., 
has  5  newspapers,  and  is  an  important  business-centre  for 
the  N.  W.  of  tlie  State.      P.  2748. 

Rome,  p. -v.  and  tp,,  Perry  co.,  Ind.     P.  221. 

Rome,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.     P.  1067. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.     P.  725. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1454. 

Rome,  tp.,  Faribault  CO.,  Minn.     P.  396. 

Rome,  city  and  one  of  the  caps,  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  N.Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River.  Rome  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg,  and  Rome  and  Clinton  branch  of  Del.  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  Rs.,  at  the  junction  of  Erie  and 
Black  River  canals  and  Mohawk  River,  110  miles  W.  of 
Albany.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  level  plot  of  ground  at 
the  head  of  Mohawk  Valley,  at  the  former  site  of  old  Fort 
Stanwix  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Rome  occupies  the  site 
of  what  in  those  early  days  was  called  the  "carrying- 
place,"  it  being  then  the  only  strip  of  land-interruption 
in  a  continuous  water-communication  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  The  city  contains  1.3 
churches,  a  public  library,  a  free  academy,  excellent  schools, 
3  national,  1  State,  and  2  savings  banks,  2  newspapers,  and 
the  Central  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Rome 
is  the  centre  of  the  dairy  interest,  the  cheese-factory  sys- 
tem having  originated  here.  Its  manufa?tures  embrace 
puddled  and  railroad  iron,  merchant  iron,  locomotives, 
railroad  rolling-stock,  knit  goods,  lumber,  builders'  wood- 
workj  fishing  tackle,  agricultural  implements,  cigars,  and 
patent  meilicines.  The  city  is  supplied  with  waterworks, 
reservoir,  and  direct-pumping  system  combined,  erected 
in  1873.  The  Mohawk  River  furnishes  water  and  water- 
power.    P.  11,0UU.       A.  C.  Kessinger,  Ed.  "Sentinel." 

Rome,  v.,  Greene  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.  (Stouts'  P.  0.),  on 
Ohio  River.     P.  471. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  609. 

Rome,  tp..  Athens  co.,  0.     P.  1972. 

Rome,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River.     P.  2000. 


Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.    P.  2o0  ;  tp.l3o3. 

Rome,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1274. 

Rome,  tji.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.     P.  143. 

Rome,  Archaeology  of.     See  Rohan  Am.'TivEo;.ocv. 

Rome  City,  p.-v.,  Orange  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  351. 

Ro'meo,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Michigan  Air-line  R.  R. 

Ro'mer  (Ole),  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland.  Sept.  25.  1614; 
studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  ;  attracted  the  attention  of  J'icard.  who  came 
to  Denmark  to  visit  Uranienborg.  formerly  the  residence 
of  Tycho  Brahe:  was  invited  to  Paris  by  him  and  Colbert 
in  1672  ;  appointed  teacher  in  mathematics  to  the  dauphin, 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences:  assisted 
Picard  in  his  meridional  measurements,  invented  the  tran- 
sit instrument,  and  determined  the  velocity  of  light  by  ob- 
servations of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  in  1081  ;  subsequently  director 
of  the  mint,  inspector-general  of  the  arsenal  and  the  port, 
and  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen  ;  regulated  the  weights 
and  measures  of  Denmark  and  improved  the  harbor  of 
Copenhagen.     D.  in  1710. 

Ro'meyn  (John  BnonnnAr)),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dnrio  D.,  b.  at  Marbletown.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  H,  177S:  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  1-7115  ;  was  jiastor  of  Dutch  Reformed 
churches  at  Rhinebeck  (179U-1800)  and  Schenectady  (ISOO 
-04).  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1804- 
08,  and  frSm  1808  to  his  death  of  the  church  in  Cedar  street, 
New  York.  He  published  a  collection  of  Scrmonn  (2  vols., 
1S16).    D.  in  New  York  Feb.  22,  1825. 

Rom'illy  (John),  Baron,  son  of  Sir  Samuel,  b.  in  Lon- 
don in  1802;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1826 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  1827  :  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  a  Liberal  1832-35  and  1846-52;  knighted  and 
made  solicitoi--genera!  1848,  attorney-general  and  privy 
councillor  1850,  and  was  master  of  the  rolls  185 1-72.  in  which 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  publication 
of  the  very  valuable  **  Rolls  Series"  of  Cif/eiufttrs  of  State 
Pnpn-R  and  other  documents  illustrating  the  earlier  history 
of  England.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Rom- 
illv  of  Barry  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  Jan.  3,  ISOO.  D. 
at"  London  Dec.  23,  1874. 

Romilly  {Sir  Samuel),  b.  in  London,  England,  Mar.  1, 
1757  ;  entered  Gray's  Inn  May  11,  1778,  where  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  1783;  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Lord  Lansdowne;  became  eminent  as  a  chancery  lawyer; 
was  appointed  king's  counsel  1800,  chancellor  of  Durham 
about  1805  ;  knighted  and  made  solicitor-general  1806 ;  at- 
tempted the  reform  of  English  criminal  law  1807 :  urged  in 
Parliament,  with  great  eloquence,  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
tracle.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  electoral  reform.  D.  by 
suicide,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Nov.  2,  1SI8. 
His  Speeches  were  published  in  1820,  and  his  autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  in  1840. 

Romiiie,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  111.  P.  893. 
Rom  many  (Gypsy)  I^anguage.  Though  the  first 
conjecture  ever  made  by  a  scholar  in  Europe  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  the  tongue  spoken  among  themselves  by  gypsies 
declared  it  to  be  Indian,  and  though  a  full  specimen  of  it 
appeared  in  Vulcanius  in  1507,  the  world,  and  even  the 
learned,  long  believed  that  this  language  was  only  a  jargon 
or  cant,  and  under  this  impression  more  than  one  work  has 
been  published  as  a  dictionary  of  gypsy  which  contained 
no  gypsy  words  whatever.  In  Italy,  Laurentio  Hervas 
mistook  the  Italian  thief-jargon  for  gypsy.  In  England. 
Capt.  Grose  made  the  same  mistake,  and  in  The  Life  and 
Memoirs  of  Bmnpfylde  More  Carcw  (London,  1780),  there 
is  a  slang  dictionary  given  as  "gypsy."  So  desirous,  how- 
ever, are  gypsies  to  keep  their  language  a  secret  that  they 
often  encourage  this  error.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  (E.  Bul- 
wer)  once  passed  while  a  young  man  several  weeks  among 
gypsies,  and  believed  he  had  learned  their  language  (see 
introduction  to  Pclhnm,  later  editions),  but  the  specimens 
which  he  gives  in  Pelham,  such  as  patter-eove  (the  gypsy 
for  a  clergyman),  arc  merely  cant,  the  true  gypsy  or  Rom- 
many  for  a  clergyman  being  ranhai  (Sansk.  rinhi).  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  fact  that  in  every  country  the  gyjisies 
have  carefully  excluded  the  current  "  slang  "  words  from 
their  own  tongue,  and  when  they  find  that  a  Rommany 
word  has  become  known  beyond  themselves  they  discon- 
tinue its  use.  Thus,  the  writer  has  heard  gypsies  say  that 
a  certain  word  has  gone  out  of  use  or  is  going  out,  because 
the  "tramps"  have  got  hold  of  it  or  because  it  has  become 
"canting."  Yet,  as  their  object  is  to  have  n  secret  \an- 
guagc,  they  have  not  scrupled  when  migrating  from  one 
country  to  another  to  use  many  of  the  words  whi<di  be- 
longed to  the  language  of  their  last  home,  since  these  an- 
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swered  every  purpose  and  replaced  those  which  had  been 

eliminated  because  they  were  becoming  known.  These 
facts  slaould  be  borne  in  mind  as  necessary  to  understand 
the  gradual  lormation  of  this  curious  tongue  in  its  dialects, 
for  it  is  by  these  additions  to  the  original  '•  new  Indian" 
language,  frhatever  it  was,  which  the  first  gypsies  spoke 
when  they  came  to  Europe,  that  their  wanderings  have 
been  accurately  traced  by  Miklosich.  {See  Ovi'SiKs.) 
Great  interest  has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  the  Kom- 
many  language,  as  gypsies  themselves  eal!  their  tongue, 
owing  (!)  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  curious  words, 
both  ancient  and  luodern,  from  dificrcnt  languages,  which 
abound  in  it;  (2)  because  it  is  j)o^sible  that  irven  if  it  be 
in  the  main  a  new  Indian  tongue  formed  with  Urdoo,  its 
germ  may  still  have  e.\istcd  originally  as  an  obscure  but 
very  ancient  Aryan  language  :  (.1)  because,  while  the  origin 
of  every  n-ui-d  in  Uommany  is  known,  and  witli  it  the 
grammar  of  the  languages  from  which  it  comes,  that  of 
the  Rommany  grammar  itself  is  as  yet  a  mystery,  nor  is  it 
ascertained  whether  it  was  formed  in  India  previous  to  the 
great  migration  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
or  during  the  early  travels  of  the  race.  •■Vnd  though  there 
is  one  Imlian  element  common  to  Rommany  wherever 
spoken,  and  many  words  the  same  in  all  its  dialects — e.  if. 
clini-i,  "  a  knife" — yet  much  of  this  may  be  f)und  in  one 
country  which  is  not  known  to  gypsies  in  others.  The 
universal  dissemination  of  Rommany,  the  great  unwilling- 
ness of  all  who  spealc  it  to  have  it  made  known,  and  lin- 
ally  the  number  of  words  which  it  has  contributed  to  Kng- 
lish  slang,  are  also  causes  which  invent  it  with  interest. 
Little  was  known  regarding  it  until  .1.  C.  ('.  Itiidiger 
(AVt(fi»fer  Zuwnchs  der  ^pfttch/cmitie,  Halle.  17.S2)  an- 
nounced that  the  gypsy  language,  apart  from  its  Slavonic 
and  tierman  additions,  consisted  of  Hindoo  words.  At  the 
same  time,  BUttner  (see  Gvpsiks)  ])ublishcd  his  views  re- 
garding the  Rommany  and  collected  several  of  its  gram- 
matical forms.  In  the  following  year  II.  M.  («.  (Irellmann/ 
cleverly  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  these  his  prede- 
cessors, and  published  a  work  (see  (.1  v I'SI i-:s )  from  which 
the  public  for  many  years  inferred  that  he  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  Indian  origin  of  Rommany.  The  subsequent 
labors  of  George  IJurrow,  A.  F.  Pott,  A.  (i.  Paspati,  (i.  J. 
Ascoli.  and  others  have  done  much  to  show  that  each  word 
of  the  language,  no  far  a«  tht^ij  ftuve  vollcrtctl  them,  is  re- 
spectively of  .Sanskrit,  Persian,  Slavonian,  Greek,  or  other 
character.  It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  pointed  out 
by  any  writer  through  what  mrdiit  of  more  recent  Indian 
tongues  the  Sanskrit  words  have  j)assed,  nor  have  any 
philologists  (C.  G.  Leland,  ICmjUnh  Ili/pai-H)  shown  to  what 
degree  the  Slavonic  and  tireek  words  in  Rommany  arc 
really  Indian,  but  simjdy  Slavcmizcd  or  Grsecizcd.  This 
process  is  continually  going  on  in  Rommany.  It  is  but  n 
few  hours  since  the  writer  overheard  a  girl  say  to  a  boy  in 
a  street  of  London,  "You'll  j;el /elicit" — (i.  e.  "taken"  or 
"  arrested  ").  This  was  the  Rommany  word  lil/„,  "  taken." 
from  the  Hindoo /ruo.  to  "  take,"  but  Anglicized  with  the 
-eil  participial  termination.  In  this  ease  the  Knglish  cle- 
ment is  limited.  When  a  gypsy,  however,  calls  a  fist  a 
pniithei;  it  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  ho  uses  an 
entire  English  slang  word,  when  in  reality  he  claims  it  as 
Kojnmany,  as  coming  from  p'liij,  "  five;"  and  with  justice, 
since  in  Hindustani  punj't  means  the  hand  (with  the  five 
fingers  cxtcu'led). 

Thirteen  dialects  have  been  given  (see  OvpstEs)  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  principal  European  tribes,  but  several  of 
these  are  so  corrupt  that  those  speaking  them  would  not 
comprehend  the  others,  although  a  great  number  of  iso- 
lated words  arc  common  to  them.  With  little  effort  or 
practice  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and  German  gy|)sio8  ciuild 
talk  together,  and  the  few  Ronimanies  in  England  who 
have  still  preserved  the  grammar  of  their  tongue  could 
join  them  in  mutual  intelligence.  Hut  the  majority  of 
English  gypsies,  with  all  the  Spanish  and  their  Scandina- 
vian and  ligyptian  brothers,  would  fiml  themselves  no 
nearer  than  a  Spanianl  and  an  Italian.  It  is  impossible 
to  assume  with  certainty  any  dialect  as  the  type,  but  the 
Turkish,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Paspati.  may  be 
taken  for  a  basis,  since  its  grammar  is  the  most  perfect 
known.  Its  main  features  are  as  follows  :  The  articles  arc 
o  (masculine)  and  i'  (feminine),  as  o  rntM.  "  the  boy,'  i 
riikll,  "the  girl."  .1  or  <iii  is  generally  cxpresse.l  in  all 
gypsy  dialects  by  'ir'-k.  "  one,"  as  in  Krcnch.  I'ltiir.  In  the 
declined  cases  o'bccomcs  .-,  except  when  the  accusative  of 
tho  noun  is  the  same  as  the  nDininativo.  A'<.mh«. — These 
are  masculine  or  feminine.  .Ab-tract  nouns  arc  formed  in 
Hindoo  by  tho  termination  /ion.  like  the  English  "  -ship  " 
or  •• -hooil."  In  Knglish  Rommany  this  terminalion  i< 
still  jKPi  or  hen  ;  in  Turkev  it  is  ;i^  or  U.  Thus,  <ii.*».>. 
"  good,"  becomes  l.„.l,i„i,rt,  or  iri./i(..,.i'.  In  English  Ri>m- 
many,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  dialects,  nn  aotivo 
agent  or  person  doing  anything  i»  ingoniomly  cxpros»od 
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by  the  termination  engro.     Tbu>,  from  <;ir,  "  wheat,"  w« 

have   tjieeiujrn,   •*  a   furtncr  :"   taaler,   *•  iron."   aaatemyrtf,  "  a 

smith,"  corresponding  to  the  generally  applied  lealla  of 
India.  The  origin  of  emjio  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  k-ro, 
genitive  termination  of  all  nouns,  which  is  it^ielf  derived 
from  the  verb  ker-uca  (.Sansk.  kdrit,  ni.  rad.  kri,  /Vi,-ir««, 
factor).  I  liopp,  67o«.  .Skr.)  This  is  so  general  that  it  luny 
be  said  that  almost  every  adjective  and  active  verb  yield* 
an  agent.  English  gypsies  make  nouns  by  changing  cn<;/o 
to  eiiijri  ("a  thing"!,  thus  niiii'.  "a  face,"  be<'ome>  niuini- 
i/ree,  "  a  pillow  "  (lit.  ••  a  face-thing."  also  "  a  portrait  "j ; 
tcait,  "  a  hand,"  icu«f-eiiyr{,  "a  hand-cuff."  The 
declension  is 


regular 


Rakia  = 

Singular. 

Nom.  0  raklli, 

Gen.  €  raku^koro, 

Ace.  c  rakt'j, 

1st  Dative,  e  rnkl'sie, 

2d  Dative,  e  ruklfxkii, 

Inslr.  eraklrsa, 

Ablat.  e  raklrstar, 
Voc.  rakleya^ 


'  &  boy." 

nmJL 

the  l>oy.  0  rakiK 

of  the  t>oy,  e  mU^nyon. 

the  Ivjv,  r  rakUn. 

tollieVoy.  e  rnUlinle. 

Id  (he  l>oy,  e  mUhiyhe. 

Willi  the 'iMiy,  e  ratUmlja. 

fnou  a  bov,  r  ntkUnJar. 
O  boy  :  raUale  I 


Nouns  ending  in  i  take  n  after  it  and  before  the  inflertian. 

as  rakli,  "a  girl,"  rakUt'tkorn,  vnktin,  rnklii'ite,  raktiAke, 
fnklUiaa,  rakliatar,  and  mklie.  Feminine  nouns  ending 
in  consonants  are  declined  similarly;  ten.  "a  river."  gen. 
leniYtknro.  /Tajtoro  is  coinmonly  uscd  to  form  adjectiies; 
in  England  it  is  used  Mke  eiitjro  ;  r.  <y.  inirtto, ''  a  wheel," 
trufd'tinenern,  a  "wheelwright"  or  "cooper."  The  geni- 
tive IS  of  wonderful  extension  in  Rommany.  and  pi»me- 
times  difhcult  to  seize.  These  cases  are  not  all  jttirr  inflrc. 
tions :  several  arc  formed  with  puHt-jnttitlotit  (as  occurs  in 
the  I'ral-Altaic  groups  and  in  Dakota).  Thus  the  Horn- 
many  instrumental  is  formed  by  adcling  the  Sanskrit  #<i/i<i, 
"  with  "  or  "  together."  The  ablative  sing.  term.  of<<  itnri 
is  the  .Sanskrit  particle  f<>«.  "The  gypsy  noun  has  pnip- 
erly  only  four  cases."  ( /'o«/)o(i'.)  In  Engli-h  Komuiany 
the  plural  and  sing.  I'li  has  been  corrupted  inl'i  y"r,  some- 
times into  !/«».  as  lar,  a  "  word."  which  should  be  liiri/n, 
becomes  hiri/tii-  or  iitri/n*.  Nouns  cntling  in  '»  are  gener- 
ally masculine — those  in  i,  feminine.  Diminutives  are 
formed  by  oro  or  tun.  Adjectives  are  furincil  in  u  (masc.) 
or  1  (fem!).  0  is  kept  in  the  nom. ;  it  becomes  <■  in  the 
other  cases,  as  ki'ilo  mnrnmh  ( Eng.  Rnm.  ki'ili)  niu>A),  "a 
black  man  :"  gen.  ^o//  n('iniM/i'*A-<'r<,.  "  of  a  black  man;" 
plural  adj.  termination  for  all  cases,  r.  .Many  adjeciii  es 
applicable  to  living  beings  end  in  no  or  mi",  more  in  l<> ;  r.ij. 
hilklii,  "luck."  biikliiiil".  "lucky."  From  many  verbal 
adjectives  in  Rommany  lost  verbs  have  been  recovered. 
Whether  these  indicate  an  ancient  RiMnmnny  language,  "r 
some  early  tongue  merged  in  it.  no  one  can  say.  Hut  it  i" 
very  certain  thai  there  is  no  language  so  very  simple,  and 
yet  so  rich — so  capable  of  expressing  ihnughl.  ami  yet  s" 
easy  to  learn.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  in  Tur 
key  by  adding  //"  ("inore"i.  as  tuvk,',.  "good,"  i>.,l.iek/.. 
"  better."  Also  by  tier,  as  (..in..  "  great."  l.iro./rr,  "  great 
er."  In  England'it  is  formed  by  J.V  or  i/ir.. ;  e.y.  Me:. 
'•  great,"  b;rdir  or  hiirudirn,  "  greater."  Xo  superlative  ex 
ists.  A  false  superlative  is  formed  in  England  (('.  '»'.  L< 
land)  by  I'lin  ,•  r. ;;.  fc.ir..(/iVnt.  Pn.ni.uns  are  formed  in  th.- 
singular  like  nouns  plural;  e.  ij.  no-.  "  I. '  m.iuy..r...  in.i... 
m/imlc,  mi'tiiglir,  m&mljn,  iiiiinjor ;  plural,  nmiu  ("we"  . 
amfmjarn,  umfn,  limfiidr,  umhiijhr,  iimfndjii.  am/udar.  7".. 
("thou")  is  formed  thus:    Tn  (gen.  wantingi,  ("'.   ■    ■ 

like.  (li»(i,  (lil.ir  ;    plural.  Ium,,>.  liune,,.,.,,.,.  lumen.  In 
Inmenghe,  Inmendjn.lnmend.ir.      In  Ehglall.l  lii  and  (.  ' 
generally  used  for  "  you  "  in  all  cases,  at  "  vuu  "  i«  u»id  ii. 
English  ;  lukei/.  "  to  you."  rarely.     Or  {"  he."  Eng..  an  I 
Gor.  v<"'  Of  y'"*)  becomes  h.k.o;,  I",  U'le.  letke.  U,  - 
lar.'hm.  oi.  ">•  (Eng.  .vol.  />it..".  '■-.  '■!".  I'ik'.  I-- 
lur.        01   ("thev,"    Eng.    K..m.   .I,.i'l.    /r..;;..r.,,    le.,. 
Ien.,he,   lendj.l,  lend.ir.      All    of  ihe-o   inlle-lu.ns    at, 

roo'nlv  known  in   England,  but  are  grcallj   cnfu-. 
eorrupte.1.     M-.  "  '■'}•"  '""l''.'   bec.u.cs   m.  in  .11 
ca.scs,  and  mr  in  the  plural:  al-.  >>.i»r..  ("mme 
("thine").     Amor.,,   "our."  is   in   hng.   .o.r...       r 
"your."  is  unchanged.     Hindoo  ;k.  la  the  r." 
noun   "self."    taking  in  (irrmanv   the  foriii 
very  rarely  in  Kngland.  wh. ' 

(i.e.   "alone"!.     /.'•'"■  '■ 

poand/...  plural  l>...an.  th.-  : 

r  .1    „■'  drom,   "his  road."  evidrnlly    l<.."i   Iho   iUn.i 

.ii'/.    and    ar.ik.,  ("thi."  .ml  yih.t"!  exi.l  In  Kngl'.h 

Kumniaiiy  as  o*.>r.>.  ' 

man  "  (slang.  '"".  <•"' 

"this"  or  "Ih.t,"  i»  lo  i     - 

"that."      r»rA«.— All  •imple   voibi.  .■«  ..1    li> 

lo  which  is  added  .iro  .•  -  -l  o-^-™.  "  to  eoirr 

bo  ciinvenienllT  assuiii.  i 

sugge«l«  the   i.lca  ••<  ■■ 

de.ir.-    1 '  "■■li 
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tion.  Tlius,  Icamarcio,  "I  shall  be,"  and  from  cMuava 
("out")  comes  Icamacliinava,  "I  shall  or  will  cut,"  ex- 
nressing  both  intention  and  time.  This  influence  o{  avara 
("to  come")  on  all  verbs,  affirmeil  by  the  first  writers  on 
Rommany  grammar,  and  denied  by  the  later,  is,  however, 
convenient  as  a  means  of  simply  learning  the  language. 


Paspati  (  Tehingwncn,  p.  80)  .advances  iimni  (Turkish  Rom 
many)  "  to  become,"   dennir,  as  one  hithc 


itherto  confounded 


the  true  type.      .4fiirri, 


to 


Imperfect. 

Ut  Aorist. 

Me  avavas, 

Avifoin. 

Tu  ave/ias, 

Avilan. 

"Ov  avclas. 

Arilax. 

Amen  averns. 

Avilomas 

Tumen  arenas. 

Avilonas. 

01  avenas, 

AvUas. 

(also  cluwo),  P.  jntaht ; 
bough,"   P.    shakht  ; 


with  aiiai;«,   "  to  come,     as 
come,"  is  thus  conjugated : 

Me.  av'ifa,         I  come, 
Tu  nrrkil,  Tliou  comest, 

Ov  ai'f/hi,  lie  conies, 
Amen  ciydsa.  We  come, 
Tumen  arena,  Ye  come, 
01  arenas.  They  come. 
In  Ocrman  Rommany  the  indicative  present  of  this  verb 
gives  arnUn,  avena,  avenn  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  aorist 
eeeionly  eveial,  eveius,  eveinm,  ereiau,  eeeieii.  The  second 
aorist  (Turkish  Rom.)  is  formed  by  adding  as  to  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular  and  plural.  The  future  is 
given  as  nraca,  arena,  avcla,  avasa,  avenn,  avena  ,■  im- 
perative, 1,  <I^',  2,  me  avel ;  subjunctive,  same  as  future; 
gerund,  ariiidog  ;  participle,  alii.  Pasjiati  recognizes  two 
classes  of  verbs — the  first  including  Indian  roots  with  ara 
termination,  or  verbs  simple,  and  the  verbs  causative  end- 
ing in  nwiiin.  Thus,  ai«n-a  (verb  simple),  "to  laugh,"  be- 
comes asdeava,  "to  make  laugh;"  jiiaiui,  "to  drink,"  be- 
comes piavava,  "to  make  drink."  Paspati  makes  these 
and  other  merely  superficial  difi'erences  the  basis  for  five 
sep.arate  conjugations,  which  are,  however,  ijrammalicalUi 
but  one.  The  second  class  of  compound  verbs  consists  of 
a  simple  verbal  root  combined  with  another  verb,  such  as 
dava,  "to  give,"  keraea,  "to  do  or  make,"  and  Inea,  "to 
take."  One  division  of  these  consists  of  verbs  in  which 
the  root  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb.  This 
and  every  other  variation  is  made  by  Paspati  into  a  sepa- 
rate conjugation,  giving  thereby  to  the  simplest  language 
in  the  world  eleven  conjugations,  while  it  pos.sesses  in 
reality  but  one.  All  participles  in  Turkish  Rommany  end 
in  ^>  or  do,  lo,  no,  and  these  are  derived  directly  from  the 
aorist.  Thus,  arava,  avilom,  avilo,  anava  ("to  carry"), 
andam,  ando.  We  can  trace  in  Rommany  verbs  a  class 
formed  with  an  Indian  root  and  the  au.'iiliaries  "  I  am  to 
be."  or  uraea,  "  to  become,"  which  is  or  was  probably  in 
reality  the  same  with  anaca,  "  to  come."  "  I  am  "  is  con- 
jugated— 

I  was. 
thou  wert. 
he  was. 
we  were, 
ye  were, 
they  were. 

In  Sanskrit  asjni,  nui,  asti,  plural  sma,  stka,  aanli.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  England  gypsies  use  commonly  several 
Oriental  forms  of  the  verb  not  known  in  Germany.  Thus, 
the  English  Rommany  verb  runs  me  nh<>m,  "  I  am,"  fn 
shan,  "thou  art,"  >/av  ne,  "he  is."  men  shorn,  tnte  shan.  ynl 
see.  In  fact,  the  verb  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Turkish, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  hom,'haf,  hi,  ham,  ham  shl.  The  fu- 
ture of  isam  is  kamorav-es,  cl,  vasa,  vena,  venaa.  (For  a 
criticism  of  Paspati's  grammar  see  Ascoli,  Ztfjennerisehes, 
Halle.  1805;  for  the  German  Rommany  forms  see  Pott; 
also  GyrsiES.)  This  future,  kamovav,  as  Ascoli  indicates, 
is  merely  from  avara. 

There  is  as  yet  wanting  a  grammar  which  shall  reduce 
Rommany  to  its  original  simple  elements.  Pott  and  As- 
coli have  collected  the  material  and  cleared  it,  but  no  one 
has  distinctly  set  forth  in  paradigms  this  curious  tongue, 
which  with  the  simplest  elements  is  capable  of  as  much 
expression  as  English.  Even  in  its  present  popular  and 
corrupt  form,  English  Rommany  is  only  unmusical  where 
the  English  grammar  intrudes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  Miss  Janet  Tuekey,  who  was  the  first  to 
write  poetnj  in  this  dialect : 

"  I  tani  miillos  'pre  6  doeyav 

Shan  siir  i  sani  chumor  fon  ob^v; 

O  lullopen  apre  i  pahor  cliam 

Li  sc  i  tMti  chumor  6  the  kam  ; 

Te  dovo  rinkeni  hev  pre  tiri  niui, 

Shan  miri  cliunior,  o  mi  kameli." 

"The  little  hubbies  floalino;  on  the  wave 
Are  all  soft  kisses  which  the  west  wind  gave; 
The  luscious  glow  uj>on  the  peach's  face 
Bears  blushing  witness  to  the  sun's  embrace : 
And  those  two  dimples,  sweet,  that  come  and  go, 
Tell  tales  of  true-love  kisses  ;  is  it  so  ?" 
No  writers  have  as  yet  sufficiently  indicated  the  influ- 
ence of  Persian  dialects  on  the  Rommany.     A  few  words, 
with  their  origin,  drawn  from  English  gypsy  and- taken 
down  by  the  writer  in  gypsy  tents,  are  as  follows:  Sakku, 
"a  swan,"  Persian  and  Arabic,  aakka ;  purser,  "to  ask," 


Me  isam. 

I  am. 

M-i  isniyins, 

Tit  imin, 

thou  art. 

Tn  isanas, 

Ov  isi. 

he  is. 

Ov  isns, 

Ameih  ham, 

we  are. 

A  men  is(im,a.<i, 

Tiiitirn  isan, 

ye  are. 

Tumen  isdnas, 

Of.  isi, 

tht;y  are. 

01  isas, 

p.  puraidan  ;  ptisht,  "the  back" 
piah,  "before,"  V.  pish  ;  shock, 

rnshni,  "  bright,"  P.  rushdn  ;  banner,  "  to  build,"  "  shape," 
etc.,   the   foundation   of  a   house,  P.   bnnijad ;  sikar,  "a 
clothes-line,"  Hind.  «i7.-/irtr  ,-  sifi-tad,  "  milk-wMd,"  II.  sij ; 
sim,  also  rupp,  "  silver,"  both  the  same  in  Hindoo ;  "  Yevk 
sim  meri/  tv,i-i'(t  se  i/eek  ruppenij  vorrn,"  i.  c.  "  a  silver  thing 
is  a  silver  thing  ;"  bero,  "  a  ship,"  H.  hnhr  ;  airni,  "  sacred." 
"  magical,"  H.  alhr.     The  transposition  of  Oriental  words 
through  a  Slavonic  meilium  may  bo  seen  in  aively,  "  peo- 
ple "  (as  in  French  le  moiide),  which  the  gypsies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  picked  up  in  Slavonic,  as  swcii,  "  the  world," 
but  which    thev  probably  had  originally  as  sarasu-ali  in 
Hindoo.      All  Rommany  dialects  are  extremely  corrupt, 
and  even  in  Turkey  and  Romania  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  their  grammar,  simple  as  it  is.     The 
English  gyp-sy  generally  uses  tute  for  you  in  all  eases,  and 
will  say  man'dij  arclla  for  man  arara  ("I  go"),  and  i/oj 
trellas  for  yoi  avilas.     In  Germany  the  language  is  spoken 
with  very  little  admixture  of  German  words,  and  with  a 
great  exercise  of  ingenuity  English  gypsies  often  contrive 
to  do  this.     To  do  this  one  word  must  do  duty  for  many. 
Thus,  chiv  means  to  "put,"  "place,"  "throw,"  "lay,"  and 
in  fact  almost  any  positive  aelion  ;  while  hnleh  expresses 
"  rcstinf,"  and  kfr  to  make,  do,  cook,  cause.     Most  words 
for  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  animals,  minerals,  fish,  and 
insects  .are  wanting  in  Rommany,  showing  that  they  have 
recently  come  from  a  land  where  nature  is  ditterent ;  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  applied  the  n.amo  of  a  similar 
animal,  etc;  e.  g.  aakka,  "a  swan"  (E.  R.),  is  the  P.Ara- 
bic aakkd,  "a  pelican."     No  language  in  the  world  is  so 
easy  as  Rommany ;    most  persons  can  learn   it  in  three 
months,  and  when  learned  it  is  of  incredible  assistance  in 
acquiring  Hindostani  and  Persian.     In  fact,  a  proficient 
in  Rommany  can  within  a  month  make  himself  reailily 
intelligible  in  Hindostani.     In  pronunciation  Rommiiny 
resembles  the  soft  Latin  tongues;  e.  rj.  kushio  or  eOoahto, 
"  good  ;"  mas  or  mnulis,  "  meat ;"  tute  or  tooty,  "  thy  ;"  mfin 
kamdra,  "  I  love."      The    English   Rommany  pronounce 
ale;,  with  i'  as  re,  and  the  r/  very  soft  (between  the  German 
ell  and  y,  inclining  to  the  latter  strongly  accented).     It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  thousands  of  Rommanies  of  every 
kind  reuniting  in  the   U.   S.  may   in   time  originate  an 
American    Rommany    dialect.       If  the   more    intelligent 
among  them  would  take  the  pains  to  publish  among  them- 
selves a  journal  or  work  in  pure  Rommany,  they  would 
have  no  difficultv  in  rehabilitating  their  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive old  language.  Chahi.es  G.  Leland. 

Rom'ney,  p. -v.,  Randolph  tp.,  Tippecanoe  Co..  Ind., 
on  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.     P.  104. 

Romney,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  ILampshiro  co..  West 
Va.,  on  S.  branch  of  Potomac  River,  has  1  newspaper. 
P.  of  v.  482  ;  of  tp.  1031. 

Romney  (GEonr.E),  b.  at  Furness,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  1.5,  17.14:  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
enter  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  wealthy  cabinetmaker ; 
displayed  such  genius  in  drawing  likenesses  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  portrait-painter  at  Kcnd.al ;  married 
against  his  parents'  will  1750;  commenced  painting  on 
his  own  account  at  York  1758;  acquired  a  simple  and 
natural  style  of  portraiture,  which  procured  him  favor 
among  the  gentry  of, the  North;  set  out  for  London  17C.2, 
leaving  his  wife  "and  two  children  at  Kendal ;  obtained  a 
prize  of  50  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture 
of  the  Death  of  Wnl/r  (1763),  and  a  year  or  two  later  a 
similar  premium  foi^  his  Death  of  Kin;,  Edinaad  ;  began 
his  metropolitan  career  by  painting  heads  for  four  guineas ; 
met  with  r.apid  success;  soon  raised  his  jirice ;  obtained 
patronage  among  the  members  of  the  bar;  soon  took  a 
studio  at  the  West  End;  removed  to  Great  Newport  street 
1707  and  to  Cavendish  Square  1776,  having  then  greatly 
improved  his  style  by  studies  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  Venice; 
was  efliciently  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
many  of  the  "nobility,  becoming  a  formiilable  rival  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  ;  attained  a  professional  income  of  £4000 
per  annum;  painted  a  number  of  striking  scenes  from 
Shakspoare's  plays ;  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  pro- 
jector of  Boydch's  Sliakspcare  Gallrri/,  and  at  a  later 
period  devoted  his  best  energies  to  a  fine  scries  of  works 
of  fancy,  among  which  the  best  were  Milton  and  his 
Dani/hlers  and  Xeirton  making  Experiments  with  the  Prism. 
Ho  obtained  from  Rome,  through  Flaxman,  a  magnificent 
collection  of  casts  from  antique  statuary :  built  a  house 
and  gallery  at  Hampstead  after  his  own  plans,  and  settled 
there  1707",  but  soon  felt  the  effects  of  ago  upon  his  head 
and  hand,  which  obliged  him  to  stop  painting.  In  1799 
he  suddenlv  returned  to  Kendal  to  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  'had  neglected  for  thirty-seven  years:  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness ;  sold  his  estate  at  Hampstead  and 
bought  a  house  at  Kendal,  but  had  scarcely  become  accua- 
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tomed  to  his  new  life  when  he  fell  into  n  state  of  utter  im-  I 

becility,  and  after  lingering  two  years  died  at  Kendal  Nov.  i 
5,  1S02.     lie  was  never  a  member  of  the  lioyal  Acadcmv, 
and  never  sent  works  to  its  exhibitions  in  consequence  of  '. 
an  early  and  lasting  rivalry  with  Reynolds.     An  elaborate 
biograiihy  was  written  by  the  jioet  Ilayley  (1809),  a  briefer  \ 
one  by  his  son,  Rev.  .lohn  Roiuney  (ISliO),  and  a  suffici- 
ently full  account  is  given  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  his 
Lives  of  /Irithh  Paintert.  PouTKit  C.  Bliss. 

Romorantin',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-  I 
Cher,  at  the  cunlluence  of  the  .Sandre  and  Kantin,  manu-  I 
facturcs  clotli,  oil,  and  sword-blades.     P.  7642.  ! 

Rom'uliis,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  founder  of  the 

city  of  Rome,  was  the  twin-brother  of  Remus  and  a  son  i 
of  .Vlars  by  Rhea  .*ilvia,  a  priestess  of  Vesta.  Her  father,  | 
Numitor,  king  of  .\lba  Longa,  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother,  .\mulius,  and  her  two  sons  were  thrown  into  the 
Tiber  by  the  order  of  her  uncle.  But  tlie  river  landed 
them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill ;  a  she-wolf 
carried  them  to  her  den  and  suckled  them,  and  a  shepherd 
afterward  found  them  and  educateil  them  together  with  his 
own  children.  The  legend  goes  on  narrating  how  the  two 
brethren  discovered  their  descent,  reinstateil  Numitor,  em- 
igrated from  Alba  Longa,  determined  to  build  a  city  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  but  then  fell  out  with  each  other;  how 
Komulus  killed  Remus,  built  the  city,  procured  wives  for 
the  citizens,  established  all  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  finally  was  removed  to  Olympus, 
wliere  he  took  a  seat  among  the  gods  as  the  god  yuirinus. 
In  many  of  its  details,  however,  the  legend  is  by  no  meims 
mere  fancy,  but  the  imaginative  explanation  of  real  facts 
wliose  true  origin  was  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Romulus,  p. -v.,  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Wa.     P.  540. 

Romulus,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  Huron 
River.     P.  U6:i. 

Romulus,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Peneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  extends 
across  the  county  from  Cayuga  Lake  to  Seneca  Lake.     P. 

Romulus  Angnstnlns.    See  Westehm  Empire. 
Ro'liald,  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     P.  1353. 

Roncadc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Treviso,  about  -S 
miles  8.  E.  of  the  town  of  Treviso.  Its  chief  ornament  is 
the  fine  palace  of  the  Giustiniani,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  .Sansovini.  It  contains  an  active  and  ro- 
bust pastoral  population  of  5300, 

Roncesvaries  [Fr.  Kimccrtmjr],  a  small  Spanish  .-il- 
lage,  province  of  Navarre,  in  a  narrow  A'alley  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains,  through  which  one  of  the  principal  roads 
leads  from  France  across  the  Pyrenees  into  .Spain,  Here 
Charlemagne  was  attacked  in  "7S  by  the  Basques,  an»l  his 
whole  rear-guard  destroyed.  In  honor  of  those  who  had 
fallen  he  built  a  chapel  on  the  sj)ot  where  the  battle  took 
place,  and  among  the  n.ames  enumerated  in  the  inscription 
was  that  of  Roland.  By  some  incident  this  event  and 
this  name  became  the  centre  of  all  the  romantic  poetry 
which  sung  (d"  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  and  many 
fantastical  alterations  an'l  additions  took  place,  behind 
which  the  simple  historical  facts  are  hardly  recognizable. 
In  the  modern  French-.Spanish  wars  several  bloody  en- 
counters (in  1703,  1701  and  1SI3)  occurred  in  the  same 
valley,  and  in  1S33,  Don  Carlos  was  first  proclaimed  king 
here. 

Ronciglio'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  about 
30  miles  N.  \V.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  industry  and 
thrift.  The  iron  and  copper  works  hero  arc  e.ttensivo  and 
flourishing,  and  powder,  soap,  cotton  cloths,  etc.  are  largely 
manufactureil.  Kducation,  too,  is  much  better  cared  for 
tlian  is  usual  in  this  i>art  of  Italy.  P.  0100. 
,  Rou'da,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Malaga,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2300  feet  above  the  eca,  on  a  precipitous  pro- 
montory of  tlio  Sierra  Nevada,  at  the  (inadiaro,  which 
here  is  crossed  by  lofty  bridges  built  by  the  .Moors.  The 
city  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its  romantio  ami  picturcsciuo 
location,  but  also  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for 
its  largo  annual  fair,  lield  in  May,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  merchants,  and  enlivened  by  bull-ligbts  and 
other  national  entertainments.  Elegant  arms,  fine  woollen 
fab.ics,  and  saildlery  aro  the  principal  umnufactures  of 
the  ity  ;  the  vicinity  is  rich  in  wine  and  possesses  an  o.\- 
oellcut  breed  of  horses.     P.  19,334. 

Ron'dcau  Ilar'bor,  p.-v.,  Kent  oo.,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  Lake  Ih  ie,  has  a  safe  but  shallow  harbor,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Its  harbor  is  protootod  by  Pointo 
aux  I'ins.      P.  about  IJO. 

Rou'do  [It.],  in  music,  a  composition  in  which  the 
theme,  as  it  is  given  in  the  first  rtram,  returns  upon  iUolf 


in  the  last,  after  paesiog  through  varioua  expansiooa  and 

elaborations. 

Rondout',  p.-v.,  Kingston  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  X.  Y.,  on 
Rondout  Creek,  I  mile  above  its  confluence  wiib  Hudfon 
River,  is  the  E.  terminus  of  New  York  Kiug«ion  ami  ,';vra 
cuse  R.  R..  uud  also  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Cuuul,  by 
which  it  receives  immense  quantities  of  coal  from  the  un 
thraeite  region  of  Pennsylvuniu,  has  S  churches,  2  banks, 
2  newspapers,  I  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum,  T2  eteam 
crs  on  the  Hudson,  and  does  a  large  business  in  rhipping 
buildiug-stone  and  cement  to  Xew  York  ('ity.  P.  UMU. 
Since  1S72  it  has  formed  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of 
Ki.NOSTos  (which  see), 

Rong'e  (JoiiAssEs).  b.  at  Bischofswalde,  Prussian  .Si- 
lesia, Oct.  Hi,  1813;  studied  theology  at  llreslau,  and  wa/i 
appointed  a  chaplain  at  (irottkau  in  |kio,  but  quarrelled 
with  the  ultramontane  clergy  on  account  of  bis  liberal 
views,  and  was  suspended  in  1843  because  of  an  article, 
H'lm  Milrf  dan  brealiiHfr  Vumkiipittl,  which  he  published  in 
the  SurhHtHche  Vnt^rtattdgtitUittr.  Next  year  he  was  ex- 
communicated on  acc<iunt'of  his  letter  to'  Bishop  .A  mold  i 
of  Oct.  I,  IK44,  denouncing  as  idolatrous  ihe  exhibition  at 
Treves  of  the  "  holy  coat."  Through  a  number  of  pamph 
lots,  and  by  travelling  from  town  to  town  preaching  and 
lecturing,  ho  exhorted  people  to  secede  from  the  Rionan 
Catholic  Church,  and,  supported  by  the  general  irritation 
against  the  ultramontane  hierarchy,  he  sui-ceeded  in 
forming  several  congregations  of  the  so-called  (lerraan 
Catholic  denomination.  By  degrees,  however,  he  was  him 
self  attracted  by  the  political  fermentation,  sided  in  l^^l^^ 
with  the  radicals,  and  lied  in  1849  to  Kngland.  Returning 
in  1861,  ho  settled  in  Frankfort,  where  he  founded  a  re- 
form associatitm  in  1863. 

Ron'ucburg,  town  of  (Germany,  duchy  of  Saxc-.\Uen- 
burg,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollens,  tobacco,  porce- 
lain, and  earthenware,  and  a  large  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.     P.  6402. 

Ronsnrd',  dc  (Pikiirei,  b.  at  the  Chateau  dc  la  Pcjis 
sonnicre,  \'cndomois,  France,  l^^ept.    II,   1624:  was   edu 
cated  at  the   French  court  as  page  to  the  duke  of  tirleans  , 
lived  for  nearly  three  years  at  the  court  of  James  V.  id 
.Scotlanil  (l.>38-4l),   but  having  become  almost    entirely 
deaf,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and  re 
tired  shortly  after  his  return  to  France  to  the  Coll^-gc  <lr 
Coqueret,  where  he  spent  live  years  studying  the  Latin  anl 
(ireek  literatures  and  languages.     .\ni'ing  his  companion - 
here   were    Baif,    Remi    Bclleau,   Muret,  .LMielle,  and   Du 
Bellay,and  among  them  sprang  up  that  new  literary  ideal 
whoso  first  representative  Ronsard  became,  and  which  for 
centuries  reigned  not  <mly  in  the  French,  but  in  all  Kuro 
]iean  literatures.     It  broke  at  once  and  absolutely  with  tli- 
romantic  ideals  of  the  .Mid<lle  Ages,  and  substituted  th.- 
classical  models  of  the  (treek  and  Latin  literatures.     Ron- 
sard  was  not  a  prolific  writer  himself.     In  l.'»5t»  appeared 
his  Amniirn  and  Qunlrr  Lirrrn  iV (idf  ;  in  Iii55,  his  llif>»Hrt  ; 
in  l.')72,  the  four  first  books  of  his  gntnd  epic,  L<t  h'l-fineiadr, 
which  was    never   finished;   his   ei>llecled   works  in   1  vol., 
1584.     But  his  inllnencc  was  decisive,  and  the  enthusiasm 
he  awakened  was  most  extraorilinary.     The  kings  of  the 
house  of  Valois   loaded   him   with  honors  and  benefices  : 
Elizabeth  and  .Mary  Stuart  sent  him  presents  :  the  city  of 
Toulouse  presented   him   with  a   .Minerva  of  soliil    »il\ir. 
Tassu  eamo  to  Paris  to  show  him  his  poems.     In  1 
he  founded  the  classical  school,  which  reignwl  ab- 
up  to  the  sceonil  or  third  ilocade  of  this  century,  ."■ 
other  European  countries  ho  al-o  exercised  a  grcif 
ence,  directly  or  through  his   .school.     D.  al   St.   » 
Tours,  Dee.  27,  1585. 

Rood,  the  fourth  part  of  an  aere,  furtr  square  rods. 
The  square  perch  of  masonry,  2724  fquaro  feel,  is  often 
called  the  rood. 

Rood  (Oc.men  X.l,  LL.n.,  b.  I'     '    •  "■    ^  '•     '      " 
Conn.;  graduated  at  Princeton    I 
Soicniific  Scho(d  of  Yale  CollcRe  .i 

.Munich  and  Berlin  ;  was  eleetol  jir^dexut  ol  ^•\\\  pie«  and 
chumistrv  in  Trov  I'niversilv  l.^jS  :  profcMor  of  physics 
in  Ctjlumbia  C  "  *     .    '      '      * 

National  .\ciid. 
American  .\sso.  . 

has  contributed  larRrly  lo  the  lraii««cli..ii.  "I 
sooialions  and  lo  ••ienlillo  Journal".     Hi»  ori..- 
galions  have  been  nuiuerou 
questiiins  in  mcdiiinic,  o| 
Ho  was  among  the  first  I  I  ni'i 

scope,  and  Iho  first  lo  construct  Uuid  pri>in>  id  bii, 
pcrslvo  power  for  tho  .tudv  of  th»  •preinim.  Hi- 
of  the  nature  of    '  1     '     ' 

Iho  fin-be«  ore   ) 
tonninalion  oi  . 
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any  ever  before  measured.  His  methods  of  photometry  are 
also  extremely  ingenious,  as  well  as  his  investigations  of 
phenomena  dependent  on  the  physiology  of  vision.  His 
published  papers  number  about  forty.    F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Roodhouse,  p. -v.,  Greene  co.,  111.,  at  the  junction  of 
Mir'souri  division  of  the  Jacksonville  branch  of  Chicago 
and  Alton  K.  R.,  21  miles  8.  of  .lacksonville.  has  3  churches. 
2  graded  schools,  1  bank.  1  flouring-mill,  2  coal-shafts,  2 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  engine-house  and  waterworks,  rail- 
road shops  and  stock-yards,  and  1  elevator.  P.  about 
1200.  Thomas  McEwen,  Ei>.  **  Roophouse  Signal." 

Roof  [Ang.-Sax.  hrof ;  Gr.  hpo<i>-q],  the  covering  of  a 
building.  As  generally  used,  the  term  includes  the  cover- 
ing and  the  framing  which  supports  it,  though  in  carpentry 
the  use  of  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  latter  meaning. 
Roofs  vary  greatly  in  form  and  material, 
and  require  a  higher  degree  of  skill  and 
more  science  than  any  other  part  of  a 
building.  Greek  temj)lcs  were  covered 
with  long  thin  pieces  of  marble;  the 
roofs  of  the  halls  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  consisted  of 
exceedingly  large  stones,  some  of  them  so  big  as  to  cover 
a  whole  room  singly.  Remains  of  buildings  belonging  to 
pre-historic  times  have  been  discovered 
in  the  East  of  a  circular  shape,  in  which 
a  column  standing  in  the  centre  was 
evidently  intended  to  support  rafters 
whose  outer  ends  rested  upon  the  en- 
closing wall. 

The  inclination  or  pitch  of  a  roof  is 
matter  of  taste  alone,  and 
some  coverings  a  certain  inclination  is 
necessary ;  the  curious  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  it  should  vary  with  the 
latitude,  being  zero  at  the  equator,  and 
having  three  degrees  added  for  every 
climate  as  we  advance  northward.  In 
England  and  in  France  in  the  later 
times  of  mcdiiPval  architecture  the  roof 
took  a  very  different  growth ;  in  the 
former  country,  though  of  a  higher  latitude,  it  became 
flatter ;  in  France  and  in  Germany  it  grew  high  and  steep. 
To  the  flat  roofs  were  added  parapets,  and  Fig.  4. 
the  church-towers  were  built  without  spires 
and  furnished  also  with  parapets.  In  France 
the  roof  grew  with  the  rest  of  the  buihiing, 
and  particularly  on  the  tower,  when  spires 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  it  assumed  almost  the 
inclination  if  not  the  place  of  the  spire.  In 
Persia  and  Arabia  the  roofs  are  flat ;  in  (ireece 
invariably  sloping,  made  on  an  angle  of  about 
16°  with  the  horizon  ;  in  Rome  on  an  angle  of 
about  24°.  In  hot  climates  the  chief  reason 
for  the  flatness  of  the  roofs  is,  that  they  may  serve  as  ter- 
races in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  morning,  and  for  this 
purpose  arc  covered  with  concrete  Yig.  5. 

or  cement  carried  on  joists  like  a 
floor. 

AVhen  the  base  is  a  circle,  an  el- 
lipse, or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical 
section  a  curved  line  concave  to- 
ward the  interior,  the  roof  is  termed 
a  dome  or  cuj)ola.  Different  names 
are  given  to  roofs  according  to 
their  forms;  thus.  Fig.  1  is  a 
gabled  roof;  Fig.  2  a  hipped  roof;  Fig.  ?>  a  gambrel,  curb, 
or  Mansard  roof  (the  term  Mansard  is  from  a  celebrated 
French  architect  who 
died  in  16G6)  ;  Fig.  4  a 
conical  roof.  Fig.  5 
shows  a  very  simple 
frame  for  a  roof,  con- 
sisting of  two  rafters 
resting  at  their  lower 
ends  upon  the  wall  or 
frame  of  the  house : 
sometimes  the  rafters  are  prevented  from  spreading  by  a 
collar-beam  uniting  them  near  their  lower  ends.  Fig.  6 
is  a  king-post  frame    or  Y\r,.  7. 

truss,  suitable  for  a  span 
of  35  to  40  feet,  where  A 
is  the  ridge;  n,  purlin  (a 
beam  at  right  angles  to 
the  rafters) ;  c,  king-post; 
D,  strut;  E,  tie-beam;  f, 
pole-plate;  G,  wall-plate; 
H,  common  rafter;  i,  prin- 
cipal rafter.  Fig.  7  is  a 
Norman  roof.    Fig.  8  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  Westminster 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  8. 


Hall,  completed  in  a.  d.  l.'iDQ,  of  which  the  span  is  68  feet. 

The  horizontal  pieces  resting  upon  the  walls  arc  termed 
hammer-beams.  This  span  is 
unusually  large,  as  the  span 
of  the  Gothic  roofs  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 36  feet.  The  builders 
of  these  roofs  aimed  to  con- 
struct them  of  very  short 
pieces  of  timber,  always  oak 
or  other  hard  wood,  which 
were  very  strongly  fastened 
together.  The  thrust  of  this 
roof  against  the  walls  is  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  frame, 
which  causes  it  to  act  some- 
what as  a  beam.  The  wood- 
work of  the  Gothic  roofs  was 
very  ehiborately  carveil  and 
ornamented.  In  the  roof  of 
St.  Paul's.  Rome  (Fig.  9).  de- 
etroyed  by  fire  during  the 
present  century  after  having 
stood  over  400  years,  tlie 
and  queen-posts  arc  not  framed  into  the  tie-beam. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  where  iron  has 


but  attached  by  iron  straps, 
Fig.  9. 


formed  a  feature  in  the 
construction  of  roofs. 
The  span  of  this  was  "S 
feet  4  inches. 

The  use  of  iron    f'lr 
roofs  has    become  very 
general  in   the    present 
day,  on  account  of  the 
many  advantages  which 
it    possesses,    such     as 
economy,   lightness,    and   facility    of  transportation    and 
erection.     Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  illustrate  some  of 
„        „  the    simpler    and    more 

generally-used  forms  of 
trusses    made    of    iron  ; 
they  are  so  tied  as  to 
prevent     any     outward 
thrust  against  the  walls. 
The  roof  over  the  central  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  England,  is  arched  and  composed  of  two  semi- 
Pm_  ii_  circular  ribs  connected 

by  double-lattice  bra- 
cing. Tiie  whole  of  the 
roof  is  of  wrought  iron, 
the  covering  being  en- 
tirely of  glass  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle.  The 
span  is  120  feet,  and  the  arch  is  of  such  depth  that  it  ex- 

erts  but  little  horizontal 
*     *  thrust  upon  the  support- 

ing walls.  The  roof  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
Kensington,  is  oval,  with 
four  centres ;  the  half  of 
one  of  the  trusses  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  span  is  219 
feet  4  inches  by  185  feet  4  inches.    The  roof  of  the  rotunda 

of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
FiG.  13.  t^if^n  Qf  ]S73  is  conical. 

'\   /  \  /  \  /  \   /\--^  '^^"^  ^P^"  '^  '^^^  ^^^^  '"^ 

\/- \^    ^~V\7k         inches.    The  lower  edge 

is  supported  and 
strengthened  by  a  heavy 
wrought  iron  curb  or  continuous  circular  box-girder.  At 
the  top  there   is   a  circular  aperture   95   feet   8  inches   in 

diameter,  which  is  stif- 
fened by  another  curb, 
and  on  this  curb  is 
erected  a  lantern  froiii 
which  the  whole  space 
below  is  lighted.  To 
prevent  sagging  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  curbs, 
the  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by  heavy  girders  of  plate 

iron  running  from  curb 
^*°-  ^^'  to   curb,   while   to   pre- 

vent distortion  in  any 
other  way,  ring-girders 
at  right  angles  to  the 
rafter-girders  run  round 
thereof.  All  the  girders 
have  been  put  outside 
the  roof,  instead  of  in- 
side. The  trusses  of  the  roof  of  Pt.  Pancras  Station  are 
latticed  iron  arches  of  240  feet  span.  This  roof  springs 
virtually  from  the  ground,  the  side  walls  being  merely 
screens  to  bide  the  springings.     The  main  ribs  are  tied 


R(JOK— KOOT. 


Fig.  10. 


unilerneath  the   platform    by   a  system    of  wrou.'ht-iron 
girders,   for   the   purpose   of  counteracting   the'  outward 

thrust  of  the  rciiif.  Tliesc 
girders  support  the 
floors  of  the  building  as 
well  as  act  as  ties.  p'ig. 
IG  shows  the  iron  fram- 
ing of  a  .Mun.sard  roof. 
Those  roofs  (which  have 
since  their  invention 
formed  so  common  a  fea- 
ture of  French  architec- 
ture) of  cliffercnt  styles, 
slopes,  and  coverings 
have  recently  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  ail 
classes  of  buildings  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the 
country.  They  were  at 
first  built  almost  exclu- 
sively of  wood  and  (cov- 
ered with  slate,  but  the 
great  liability  to  taking 
and  communicating  firo  has  caused  the  use  of  iron  for 
framing  purposes. 

The  coverings  for  roofs  are  made  of  various  materials, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  followins:  Thatch  of 
straw,  reeds,  and  heath,  used  probably  in  primitive  tiuie.i, 
and  even  in  the  present  age  abroad,  in  rude  dwellings  • 
tiles  of  various  shapes,  which  have  been  used  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  present  day,  and  which  probably 
covered  the  Saxon  buildings;  thin'  slabs  of  stone  or  Hag: 
slate;  lead,  which  was  always  used  on  mediaeval  roofs; 
tin,  iron,  zinc,  copper;  asphalted  felt  coated  with  a  hot 
preparation  of  tar  on  which  gravel  is  spread;  shingles; 
canvas  covered  with  cement  ami  glass. 

SAMIFF.I,  If.  SlIREVE. 

Rook  [Ang.-Sax.  lir/:c],{Cori'iiii  /nitfl!,-,/i,H},  a  species 
of  the  family  Corvida"  congeneric  with  and  closely  related 
to  the  cotnmon  crow,  which  it  alsi)  resembles  nearlv  in 
size  (it  is  a  little  smaller),  as  well  as  black  color;  but  it  is 
distinguished  therefrom  by  the  bill  being  little  longer  than 
the  head,  and  in  the  adult  naked  at  the  base ;  the  first  pri- 
mary is  shorter  than  the  eighth,  the  second  shorter  than 
the  fifth,  and  the  third  and  f(.nrHi  arc  the  longest.  It  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  Hastcrn  Asia. 
It  li^-es  in  considerable  communities,  and  their  nesting  and 
gathering  places  are  known  as  rookeries;  these  sometimes 
are  very  populous,  occasionally  containing  as  many  as  2000 
to  .'11)00  nests,  and  a  corresponding  number  c)l'  birds  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  sizes.  In  Fngland  by  many  they  are  con- 
sidered as  an  attractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  arc 
therefore  protected.  The  nests  arc  generally  maile  in  tall 
trt.-es.  The  female  lays,  early  in  the  spring,  ab.iut  four  or 
five  grccnish-blue  and  spotted  eggs.  The  species  is  (juito 
omnivorous  in  feeding,  but  docs  not  trouble  the  farmer  like 
the  crow.  It  is  capable,  like  its  congeners,  of  mimicking 
the  sounds  of  other  animals.  The  young  arc  to  some  ex- 
tent used  as  food  in  England  and  on  the  (-'onlinent. 

TuKoiMntE  (iii.r,. 

Rooke  (Sir  <;ii':OROK),  b.  near  Cantei-bury.  Kngland,  in 
l().*»l);  became  post-captain  in  the  navy  KiSlI,  and  vice- 
admiral  1092;  headed  a  daring  and  successful  night-attack 
in  boats  upon  the  French  stpmdron  olT  ("a|M>  l.attogue. 
burning  111  l''rcnch  vessels,  May  10,  1002,  for  which  exploit 
he  was  knightcil  and  received  a  pension  of  XI 000  ;  entered 
Parliament  1007;  was  apptdntcii  eoinmamler-in-chief  of 
the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  succession  in 
Spain  I  702  ;  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  (,'adiz  ;  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  "  plate  fieet  "  of  17  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor of  Vigo  I7U2;  participatcil  in  the  capture  of  (iiliraltar 
.\ug.  .'{,  170  1,  and  cngagcil  the  French  fleet  olT  .Malaga 
Aug.  24,  1701,  but  that  Heet  having  escapeil  in  the  night, 
ho  was  severely  blamed,  and  was  dismisseil  the  service 
Feb..  1706.     I),  near  Canterbury  Jan.  24.  1709. 

Rooke  (I.AWiiK.vri:),  b.  in  102.1 ;  was  educateil  al  King's 
Collcgi'.  Cambridge,  and  Wadhani  College.  Oxford  ;  bvcanio 
prid'cssor  of  astronomy  and  geometry  in  tJresham  Ccdiege. 
London,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  Kngland.  liesidcs  many  astronomical  and  other  papers. 
he  published  OhHcrv<\ti<tniH  in  t'niiirlinii  t/ni  invtiae  iJecfinbri 
Ann,,  liS.IJ  fipimniit  iiay.i).     D.  in  1602. 

Rooks,  new  county  of  N.  W.  Knnsn.s.  on  the  .S.  fork  of 
Solomon  lliwr.  has  a  ridling  prairie  surfuco  nnJ  very  few 
inhabitants.      .\rea,  '.100  sip  m. 

Rook's  (•rcfk,p.-v.andtp..T.iving.«toneo..  III.   1'.  9tj. 


i7i; 


Rooin'-Kli-e,  the  old   metropolitan   p: 
Turkish  empire,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Tin 
of  iMaced<inia.  and   comprising  the  Ian 
Black  Sea,  the  Strait   of  Ciulstanlinnpl 


rovincc  of  the 
raein  and  pnrt- 

1   I' 


mora,  and  the  Dardanelles.     It  is  now  divided  into  tho 

eyalets  of  Constantinople  and  Adriunoplc. 

•o,'^?,?,"'  """  I  •^'""►:"'T  TiiKoi«R  Kmi.).  Coisr.  b.  Apr. 
•iO.l^U.f:  entered  the  Prussian  armv  in  IH2I  :  attended  Ih.- 
m. Utary  school  of  lierlin  I. '-24-27  ;" was  appointed  teaeher 
to  he  cadets  in  1S2S,  member  of  the  topographical  survev 
of  the  staff  in  ISX),  teacher  in  tho  miliiarv  school  in  ls:t; 
and  captain  im  the  stafl  in  \HM.  In  IHtl'  he  wa.  made  a 
major,  and  subsequently  look  charge  uf  the  miliiarv  in 
structioi.  of  Prince  Kriedrich  Charles.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  liaden  ho  was  chief  of  the  stalT  of  the  -Ch  armv 

"f''!'^''  Z'f  u""'^''  '"'""'•'  "'  "••*il.<--"">"»'<.'ier-in-ehief 
of  the  20th  brigade  of  infantry  in  ISiO.  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  14th  division  ut  Dusseldorf  in  ISJS  On 
Dec.  J,  ISj'.i.  the  ],rince.regenl  called  him  to  Ukc  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  war.  and  (Apr.  Ifi.  ISdlialso  of  the 
ministry  of  the  marine.  After  tho  war  of  l«(;,i  which 
gave  evidence  of  his  talent  for  organirution,  he  received 
from  the  king  tho  cross  of  the  lllack  Kagle  and  a  dotation 
an.l  alter  the  war  with  France  II.S70-7I),  ho  was  made  1 
count  and  received  a  new  dotation.  The  office  of  niinisur 
of  the  marine  he  resigned  Dec.  :il,  1871.  In  tho  PrusMan 
government  he  represented  a  specific  Prussian  tcndencv  in 
opposition  t.,  thetierman  and  progressive  policy  of  Prince 
liismarck.  an.l  i  Dec.  21.  I«72)  having  han.led  in  his  resig- 
nation, he  was  made  president  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  field-marshal,  but  resigned  in  Is7:j  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate.    D.  Feb.  2.i,  l»7ll.    AiursT  Xii.mav*. 

Roop,  county  of  .Vevada.  in  the  X.  W.  corner,  border- 
ing on  California  and  Oregon,  has  a  broken  surface,  but 
embraces  a  portion  of  the  fertile  Surprise  Vallev  Iving  be- 
tween Warner's  Range  and  the  (iranile  .Mountain-,  hai 
several  boiling  springs,  and  includes  tho  famous  Pvramid 
Lake.     .Some  gidd  has  been  found.     P.  l;t;t. 

Roosevelt  (.Iamks  I.t.  LL.D..  b.  in  Xcw'i'ork  Dec.  1 1, 
I7".0!;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  |si.', ;  studied  law. 
and  [iractiscd  many  years;  in  l.'<;;;>  and  ISIll  was  a  nicin- 
herofthe  Slate  legislature,  and  in  Is  12  was  elecled  a  Keji- 
resentative  in  Congress.  Declining  a  re  election,  he  trav- 
elled several  years,  and  on  his  return  ilevoieil  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  large  estates,  but  in  l.S.il  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  he  held 
eight  years.      D.  in  Xew  York  .Apr.  6,  I.S7J. 

Roosevelt  (KoDKUT  li.),  b.  in  .New  York  in  IS29  ;  stud- 
ied law.  anil  was  engaged  in  active  practice  for  many  years, 
but  finally  devoted  himself  to  literature,  rural  sports,  and 
jiolitics.  and  in  IS7I  was  elected  a  RenresenlHlive  in  Con- 
gress, lie  is  president  of  the  Xew  York  Sportsmen's  Club  ; 
one  of  the  .State  commissioners  of  fisheries  ;  for  se\  era  I  vcarn 
edited  the  Citizrn,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  literature 
and  |>nlities,  nnd  has  pnbiishod  T/ie  IJumr  t'iik  »/"  .V»rrA 
.•1/n.iicii  (I.SOo),  /..lie  Sni,r,i„r  A'i'.*i'j.y  ( I8G6).  Tit  ';<.»i« 
//i'ii/»  ii/lhc  Ciintia  nnil  l.iikrtiif  ihr  \,i>lhrrn  .Vdi/r.  ( ISOIil, 
I'ivf  .IciTK  /oil  .I/hcA  (I.'-C'.'I.  and  edited,  with  a  biogrnphi. 
cal  sketch,    7'/if  I'uclicul    Wurkm  •■/   CluirUt  (1.  Iluljiine. 

Roosevelt  (Tiikouohk).  h.  in  the  eilr  uf  Xew  York 
Sept.  22,  IHol  ;  was  n  partner  of  the  firm  of  Uooiievelt  Jt 
Sou  until  IS7li.  when  he  retired;  was  the  organixcr  of  the 
allotment  eommi-sion  during  the  war.  founder  iT  the  Xew 
York  Orthopiedic  Dispensary,  one  of  the  .^tato  commis- 
sioners of  public  charity,  and  in  many  other  ways  an 
active  philanthropist.     1).  in  Xew  York  Cily  Feb.  9.  I.>*7!<. 

Root,  in  bolnnv.  Soo  Uoots,  by  Piiop.  0.  I..  tJi>oi>.«i,it, 
A.  .M. 

Root  (allied  to  I,at.  i<ii/i>].  In  algebra,  a  r..<.r  of  an 
eipiatiiin  is  uny  quantity,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which 
being  substituted  for  the  unknowii  ipianlily  will  salisfr  il ; 
that  is,  make  the  two  members  eipnil.  Kvery  is|u»tion  om- 
luining  but  one  unknown  i|iiaiitity.  and  whn'o  ctponcuK 
are  wliulo  nuinbers,  can  be  rodueuJ  to  tho  form 

J'"  f  ;«*-' -f^j:"*' +.olc.,  +  « —0,  tl) 

in  which  ii  is  a  positive  whole  number.  The  i;n>und  on 
which  it  is  ,t—nmr:l  that  every  ripialion  of  the  «lh  .Irjcrre 
has  II  rmit-.  real  or  iniaginary — or,  in  other  word",  that 
every  analvticnl  expression,  such  a«  the  ftr^i  ntrtnlirr  nf 
( 1 )  inav  be'  dissolved  into  as  many  fai'tors  a'  the  iiuiiiImt  h 
which  denotes  it"  degree— has  bern  set  f.irlh  under  heading 
iMAiiiSAiiiis  I  which  neel.  Il  in  Ihrrr  also  »hown  why  all 
I'mifi'.iiiii/  rooK.  and  eiin»rnuenlly  nil  imnjinarr  rot- 
(which  result  from  B»signiuenl  of  •■ 
at  make  negative  the  quantities  m 

must  iKviir    iM   ;>iiir».     Kqualions  u... 

(•'.  r.  involve  h-j-irilkwf  and   rrf^-mmlutl  or  circular   fun. 

tions.  as   liura,  •-oai'iira,  etc.    uf  the   unknown   quantity  '    ■• 

well  H*  nli;ebrnie;   in  which  i'***-  the  nurabrr  uf  r»H.|,  .in 

chiding   inmginariesl    is   inllnile.     The  (rneral  lulyert  ..f 

rnot-  \-  too  ab«truse  to  be  trealv«l  here. 

Root,  in  philology,     ."^ee  l.«xat'Aait,  by   Pnor.  W.  P. 
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Root,  tp.,  Adams  Co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Mary's  River  and 
Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.     P.  1252. 

Root,  t]i.,  Montgomery  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Mohawk  River 
and  Erie  Canal.     P.  2492. 

Root  (Gkouge  Frederick),  b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Au?. 
30,  1S20;  became  a  professor  of  vocal  music,  and  in  ISliO 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Root  A  Cady,  music-publishers 
at  Chicago.  Author  of  many  popular  songs  and  of  sev- 
eral manuals  for  teaching  music,  and  compiler  of  numer- 
ous collections  of  sacred  music. 

Root  of  a  Quantity,  a  quantity  which,  taken  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given 
quantity.  A  root  of  a  quantity  is  one  of  its  equal  factors. 
If  a  quantity  is  resolved  into  two  equal  factors,  one  of 
these  is  the  square  root ;  if  into  three  equal  factors,  one  of 
these  is  its  ciihf  root ;  and  so  on.  Every  quantity  has  lino 
square  roots,  three  cube  roots,  four  fourth  roots,  and  so  on. 
If  the  quantity  is  positive,  both  of  its  square  roots  are 
real ;  if  it  is  negative,  both  of  its  square  roots  .are  imag- 
inary. In  like  manner,  if  a  quantity  is  positive  and  the 
index  of  its  root  is  even,  two  of  the  roots  will  be  real  and 
the  rest  imaginary:  but  if  the  quantity  is  negative  and 
the  index  even,  ail  of  its  roots  will  be  imaginary.  If  a 
quantity  is  either  positive  or  negative  and  the  index  of  its 
root  is  odd,  one  of  the  roots  will  be  real  and  have  the  same 
sign  as  the  quantity,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  imaginary. 
The  two  square  roots  of  1  are  +  1  and  — 1 ;  the  three  cube 
roots  of  1  are  1,  J(- 1  +  1^—3),  and  ^(-1-/— 3);  the 
four  fourth  roots  of  1  are  -|- 1,-1,4-  l/— 1,  and  —l/— 1 ; 
and  so  on.  In  the  foregoing  sense  the  root  of  a  quantity 
is  the  root  of  the  equation  .r"  — 7  =  0:  and  if  q  is  unity, 
the  above  and  other  roots  are  found  under  Imagin.mues. 

W.  G.  Peck. 
Roots,  the  organs  of  plants,  by  which  absorption  from 
the  soil  mainly  takes  place,  are  outgrowths  covered  at  their 
tip  by  a  cap  of  peculiar  tissue.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
rudimentary  stem  in  the  embryo  the  primary  root  strikes 
down.  This  may  branch  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
kind  of  plant,  and  remain  fibrous  or  become  woody  or 
fleshy.  The  advancing  tip,  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  mul- 
tiplying cells  protected  by  the  root-cap  above  mentioned, 
can  work  its  way  past  obstructions  and  through  interstices 
in  the  soil.  The  parts  of  the  plant  above  the  radicle  may 
give  rise  to  secondary  roots.  These  in  some  cases  never 
reach  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  aerial.  The  aerial 
roots  of  some  ]dants,  like  the  ivy,  serve  as  grapples  for  the 
stem  to  climb  by  :  others,  called  epiijht/tic,  are  attached  to 
the  surface  of  other  plants.  The  secondary  roots  of  the 
banyan  swing  free  in  the  air  for  a  time,  but  ultimately 
reach  the  soil.  Roots  which  strike  into  the  tissues  of  other 
plants  and  therefrom  abstract  nourishment  are  paraaitie. 
The  smaller  roots,  or  root-branches,  are  in  most  cases 
clothed  near  the  tip  with  elongated  cells,  or  root-hairs, 
which  constitute  the  chief  means  by  which  liquids  are 
absorbed.  Roots  seldom  contain  chlorophyll,  and  there- 
fore do  not  share  in  the  work  of  assimilation.  They  never 
directly  produce  leaves,  but  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
give  rise  to  buds  and  leafy  stems,  as  they  do  in  various 
trees.  G.  L.  GooDALE. 

Roots'town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  oo.,  0.,  on  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  R.  R.      P.  1169. 

Rope- [.'Vng. -Sax.  rSp]  Making  is  the  art  of  combining 
vegetable  or  other  fibres  by  twisting  so  as  to  form  a  du- 
rable and  flexible  rope.  The  hemp,  the  material  com- 
monly used,  is  first  hackled  or  combed  out  to  remove  the 
dust  and  tow.  The  hackle  consists  of  a  strong  board  hold- 
ing in  a  vertical  position  long  steel  prongs  sharply  pointed 
and  polished.     The  hackling  is  done  by  hand. 

lite  preparation  machines  prepare  the  hemp  still  further 
for  spinning  into  yarn  by  a  finer  process  of  hackling. 
First  is  the  spreader,  a  machine  having  two  endless  chains 
fitted  with  gill-bars  and  gill-pins  (steel  teeth),  which 
combs  or  straightens  out  and  evens  the  fibres.  The 
spreader  is  fed  with  the  hackled  hemp  at  one  end,  and 
throws  it  out  in  a  slicer  from  the  other.  From  the  spreader 
the  sliver  is  passed  through  two  or  more  drauunff-frames, 
by  which  it  is  drawn  down  still  more  and  the  fibres  still 
further  combed  out  straight,  the  size  of  the  sliver  being 
reduced  at  each  step.  The  drawing-frame  is  similar  to  the 
spreader,  but  has  only  one  chain.  The  sliver  is  now 
passed  to  tiie  spinner,  where  it  is  spun  into  yarn,  and  at 
the  same  time  reeled  upon  a  bobbin.  A  recent  improvement 
in  the  spinner,  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Good  of  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  tnben  the  yarn,  rendering  it  smoother  .and 
more  even  than  any  process  yet  devised,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  manufacture  of  rope.  The  yarn  is  spun 
right  handed.  The  size  of  the  yarn  varies  according 
to  the  kind  of  rope  for  which  it  is  intended.  Forties — so 
called  because  40  yarns  will  just  fill  a   half-inch  tube — 


are  for  the  finer  kinds  of  rope ;  licenties,  requiring  20 
to  fill  the'  tube,  are  for  cables,  hawsers,  etc.  From  the 
spinning-room  the  bobbins  containing  the  yarn  are  taken 
to  the  tar-house,  where  they  are  ])laccd  in  frames  con- 
veniently arranged  with  reference  to  the  tar-box.  This  is 
a  long  box  filled  with  tar  kept  during  the  operation  of 
tarring  at  a  temperature  of  220°  F.  by  means  of  steam 
heaters.  The  yarns  arc  led  from  the  bobbins  in  the  frame 
through  two  or  more  guide-plates  working  in  a  vertical 
plane  over  the  tar-box,  and  convenient  for  lowering  into 
the  tar ;  thence  to  the  further  end  between  metal  rollers, 
which  press  out  and  return  to  the  box  the  superfluous  tar, 
on  to  a  large  wooden  drum  to  cool  them  :  through  fair- 
leaders,  and  finally  to  a  fresh  set  of  bobbins,  where  they 
are  wound  up  with  the  utino-st  regularity.  The  bobbins 
containing  the  tarred  yarn  now  go  to  the  layimj-ijroimd, 
where  they  are  placed  in  frames,  when  the  yarns  are  ready 
for  haidim/  down,  or  making  into  str.ands.  The  laying- 
ground,  where  the  rope  is  laid  up,  occujjies  the  entire 
length  of  the  ropewalk.  The  yarns  for  the  strands,  gen- 
FiG.  1. 


A  twelve-flyer-Machine,  for  forming  the  strands:  A,  heart;  B, 
bobbins:  c,  top  and  tube;  D,  draw-otf  drum ;  E,  bobbin  for 
larger  sizes ;  F,  bobbin  for  smaller  sizes. 

erally  three  in  number,  are  led  from  the  bobbins  in  the 
frame  through  holes  bored  on  concentric  circles  in  a 
metallic  plate,  thence  through  a  tube  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  strand,  and  attached  to  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a 
spindle  in  a  movable  machine  like  a  car.  called  the  former. 
There  is  a  plate,  tube,  and  hook  for  each  striind :  and  the 
number  of  yarns  to  a  strand  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
intended  rope.  All  being  ready,  the  machinery  is  put  in 
motion,  when  the  former  is  drawn  down  the  walk,  and  the 
yarns  as  they  are  hauled  through  the  tubes  are  formed  into 
ieft-handed  strands.  Clusin;/  the  strands  is  the  next  step, 
for  which  two  m.achines  are  used.  The  lower  one — the 
layer — lays  up  or  closes  the  rope,  and  is  movable;  the 
upper  one,  which  keeps  the  proper  twist  in  the  str.and 
while  laying,  is  stationary.  Each  strand  being  secured  to 
its  proper  spindle,  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion  and  the 
strands  hardened.  A  press  attached  to  the  Layer  ]irevents 
too  much  drawing  up  as  the  strands  shorten  in  by  the  ad- 
ditional twisting.  After  hardening,  the  strands  are  placed 
together  on  a  central  spindle  of  the  layer  and  closed,  a  top 
inserted  between  them  preventing  too  rapid  closing.  The 
top  is  a  wooden  cone  with  grooves  cut  to  hold  the  strands, 
while  tails  of  soft  rope  attached  to  it.  by  being  ap- 
]died  to  the  rope  as  it  is  made,  still  further  prevent,  by 
the  additional  friction,  the  too  rapid  closing  of  the  rope. 
The  layer  makes  two  revolutions   to   one   of  the    upper 

Fig.  2. 


Wire  Rope:  A,  heart;  B,  draw-otf  drum  ;  c,  friction  drum  ;  D, 
driving  pulley;  F,  bobbins;  T,  top;  v,  tube;  s,  driviug-sbafl. 

machine.  The  skill  of  the  rope-m.aker  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  gear  his  preparation  machines  so  as  to  draw  a  clean 
and  uniform  sliver,  in  giving  the  proper  degree  of  twist  to 
the  yarn  and  strand,  the  amount  of  hardening,  and  the 
speed  of  the  top  in  closing.  The  foregoing  process  gives 
right-hand  tarred  rope  of  three  strands  [plain  laid).  If 
the  yarns  are  not  tarred,  we  should  have  white  rope,  the 
strongest,  though  when  exposed  to  the  weather  not  the 
most  durable,  of  all  in  common  use. 

In  the  manufacture  of  manila  rope  the  first  step  in  the 
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foregoing  description,  hackling  by  hand,  is  omitted,  as  un- 
necessary ;  the  manila  is  oiled  to  enable  the  harsher  fibre 
to  pass  the  more  readily  through  the  |)repuration  ma- 
chines, and  the  yarns  are  not  tarred ;  the  remaimler  of  the 
process  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  size  of  rope  is 
designated  by  its  circumference;  when  smaller  than  U 
inches  it  goes  under  the  general  name  of  tmnll  iluff. 
Three  ropes  laid  up  together  form  a  cable  or  hawser  of 
nine  strands. 

Wire  rope  may  be  made  either  of   19  coarse  wires  or  1.33 
fine  wires,  put  in  six  strands,  and  seven  or  fourteen  heart: 
Fifi.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


Cross-section  of  wire  rope  of  133  wires  (full  size). 

To  make  a  7.S-ineh  tine  wire  rope,  as  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, fill  the  bobbins  of  a  six-jiyer  machine,  similar  to 
Fig.  1,  with  No.  8  wire,  Birmingham  gauge,  ami  for  the 
heart  lead  a  single  wire  frnm  its  bobbin  up  through  the 
vertical  shaft.  This  will  form  a  seven-wire  heart  for  the 
strands.  Xcxt  fill  the  bobbins  of  a  twelvc-flyer  maehiiio 
(Fig.  1)  with  the  same  size  wire,  ])lacing  the  heart  just 
made  as  in  the  figure.  Pass  all  the  wires  ui)  through 
holes  past  the  trip,  arrange  tho  wires  through  the  grooves 
of  the  top,  twist  them  together  by  hand,  splice  in  a  piece 
of  rope,  and  pass  it  five  or  six  times  around  tho  ilnur-ojf 
drum.  Friction-straps  attached  to  tho  bobbins  preserve 
an  equal  tension  on  the  wires.  Putting,  now,  tho  machine 
in  motion,  the  seven-wire  heart  is  drawn  uj)  tho  shaft,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  twelve  single  wires  aro  wrappeil  about 
it  as  tho  disk  revolves,  each  separate  bobbin  turning  on  its 
own  centre  in  an  opposite  direction, 
so  as  to  avoid  twisting  the  wire.  .\s 
the  strand  is  formed  it  is  reeled  upon 
a  bobbin.  Having  filled  seven  bob- 
bins, six  are  placetl  in  a  machine  sim- 
ilar to  Fig.  2,  and  one  in  tlio  rear  for 
a  heart.  The  heart,  on  motion  being 
given  to  the  machinery,  is  drawn 
tiirough,  and  the  six  strands  wrapped 
abtiut  it.  giving  six  outer  and  one  cen- 
tral strand  of  I'.t  wires  each.  In  mak- 
ing strands  for  wire  rigging  it  is  tho 
practice  to  substitute  hemp  for  the 
single  wire  of  tho  heart,  an<l  to  make  a  hemp  heart  fi.r 
the  rope.  It  is  plain  from  the  |ircceding  diagram  that  tho 
diameter  of  the  required  rope,  divided  by  li,  will  give  the 
diameter  of  tho  single  wire;  from  which,  by  tables  in 
common  use,  the  ]>roper  gauge  may  be  fniind. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  single 
strand  of  a  Ill-wire  rope,  tho  six  strands  ami  Ibo  heart 
all  licing  of  the  same  size.  Tho  size  of  the  required  ropo 
being  given,  diviile  the  diameter  by  '.•  to  fin.l  the  diameter, 
and  from  the  tables  tho  gauge  of  the  wire  to  bo  used. 
Knowing  by  the  old  rules  tho  proper  size  to  make  a  piece 
of  hemp  rigging,  the  corresponding  size  of  wire  rope  may 
be  found  from  tables  giving  tho  comparative  strength  of 
ropes  of  the  two  materials.  i^-  U-  1''  •■*•• 

Itoqucplnn'  (.Ioskimi  I^tif.xnk  Camii.i.ki.  b.  at  Mallo- 
mort^d.partmcnt  of  liouchcs-du-Rhftnc.  France,  in  1.'<0:I; 
studied  i)ainting  at  Paris  under  tiros  and  Pujol;  begun  to 
exhibit  in  1S'.'2;  attracted  great  attention  in  ISL'T  by  a 
couple  of  pictures  for  which  he  bad  chosen  tho  sul.jeet  frnm 
Walter  .-^cott's  romances,  and  became  .soim  one  of  tlie  lead- 
ers Id  the  moilern  French  school  of  painting.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  pictures  are  the  .liontr.ir  .tiif."vim/.v.  and 
his  genre  pieces  and  lundscapes  from  tho  Pyrenees,  nmong 


A  single  strand  of  a 
4t*-wiro  rope. 


which  is  The  Well  near  the  Tall  Fig  Tree.  For  several 
years  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  suffered  much 
from  ill-health.     I>.  at  Paris  .-Jept.  2U,  18jj. 

Uo'ree,  or  Lohurcc,  town  of  .'^indc,  in  hit.  27°  42' 
X.  and  Ion.  (ISO  M'  E..  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  a 
filthy,  decaying,  and  unhealthy  place,  with  some  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Close  by  is  a  temple  to  which  a  largo 
body  of  men  is  attached  as  a  guard  ;  in  the  tewiilc  is  a  box 
of  wood  inlaid  with  silver;  in  this  box  is  another  of  goM 
inlaid  with  rubies,  and  in  this  still  a  third  uf  amber;  in 
tho  amber  box  is  one  hair  of  Mohammed's  whiskers.  P. 
about  8000. 

Roric  Fixtures  [Lat.  rot, "  dew  "],  the  name  by  which 
are  designated  the  curious  images  seen  upon  polished  solid 
surfaces  after  breathing  upon  them,  and  also  applied  to  a 
class  of  related  phenomena  produceil  under  very  y.r' 
conditions,  but  agreeing  in  being  eim-^idered  as  llo-  ■ 
of  either  light,  heat,  or  electricity.  A  scientific  expbih 
was  first  attempted  by  iJr.  .John  W.  braper  of  New  York 
in  tho  PhititHuphient  Miiijttzine  of  .^ept..  18-10,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  roric  figure  may  he  Tireserved 
intact  for  an  indefinite  ]>eri<Hl.  and  again  brougiit  out  by 
the  breath  ;  suggesting  that  an  insensible  liioleculnr  change 
bad  been  ctfectcd  on  the  surface  by  tho  first  breathing. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Miiser  of  KiJnigsberg  (July, 
1^12),  who  developed  tho  idea  of  a  latent  light,  and  by 
Mr.  R.  Hunt,  who  has  given  (in  his  /V.of.if/r.i/.Ay,  New 
York,  1S.')2)  interesting  cxperiiiients  of  what  he  calls  ihri. 
nwfjraphif,  the  figures  being  in  his  opinion  caused  by  tho 
action  of  heat.  Karsten  made  many  interesting  experi- 
ments demonstrating  the  action  of  electricity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  figures,  and  later  experiments  have  been 
made  by  C.rove,  Herschel.  and  C.  A.  .Seely,  the  theories  of 
which  are  still  in  a  transitional  stage. 

Ror'qual,  tho  Norwegian  term  of  the  largest  of  the 
whale  family;  also  called  Finbai  k  (which  see). 

Ro'sa  (EiiMiiiosvsE  Parepa).  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  ISlit),  daughter  of  tJeorgiadcs  dc  Doyeseu,  a  Wnl- 
lachian  nobleman,  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Seguin.  wli... 
left  a  widow  at  tho  age  of  twenty-one  years,  ilevnted  he- 
self  to  luusio  as  a  professiiui :  was  carefully  trained  by  her 
mother;  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic  stage  at  .Malta  a- 
a  soprano  singer:  appeared  with  success  at  l.imdon  l.'».>7; 
married  Capt.  Carvoll  of  the  East  India  service  l^i'io;  be 
came  a  widow  1865;  came  to  the  l'.  .*.  with  the  lialemnn 
troupe  ISIjj,  and  again  186l)-tJ7  :  obtained  great  popularity, 
singing  chiefly  in  oratorios,  but  occasionally  in  opera.' ; 
married  tho  violinist  Carl  Uosa  1807;  organiie.1  with  her 
husband  an  English  opera  trouiie.  with  which  tliey  san_- 
in  tho  principal  cities  of  the  I .  ."*.  l>-rif-72;  was  at  the 
khedive's  court  in  Egypt  during  the  winter  of  1872-7.1, 
and  afterward  made  another  tour  (1873)  in  the  I'.  S.  D. 
in  London,  England,  Jan.  21,  1871. 

Ro'sa  (PiKTRol.b.  at  KomeaboutlSla;  began  his caretr 
as  an  architect  in  tho  employment  of  Prince  Itorgbesc.  Hi- 
chief    merit    consists    in    having    resurveyed    ond    recm 
structcd  tho  topograjihical  map  of  l.utiuni.     Tho  re-l.  r  . 
tion  of  the  Appian  Way  and  other  ancient  localii: 
Homo  to  their  original  levels  arc  truly  historical  I. 
In  ISilO.  Napoleon   HI.  gave  him  the  charge  of 
restorati.uis,  especially  of  the  prulorian  caiiin  nt  .\ 
in  18tJI  he  appointed  hilu  conservator  of  the  Paliic. 
Ciesars.  now  the  property  of  the  Italian  government,  hi..  . 
is  now  director  of  excavations  in  Itomffund  -enator  of  Ih. 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Rosa  (Sai-vatoii),  b.  at    Rcnella,  near  Naples,  Jun 
20,  IC.l.'i;  received  a  liberal  education;  was  designed  f  : 
the  Church,  but  (.referred  art;  sluilied  inu»ic ;  was 
painting  bv  his  brolherinlaw.  wh.>  was  an  arii"! :  I 
a  pupil  of'ppagnoletlo;  went  to  Rome  in  liV 
occasional  interruption-   resided  tliere.  and  » 
his  vari. PUS  and  surprising  talents.    Ills  work-, 
style— altar-pieces,  battle  pi.Me..  sea  pieces.  Iand«-«pe.  hi. 
toVy,  porlniils;  he  was  a  writer  of  -nlirr-.  t.-..  a  .ii,  .n.l 
a  hearty  companion.      Hi"  '"-si   I 
which  are  remarkable  for  wildm- 

lle  painted  Xoture  in  her  roughm  _ 

accessories  of  savage  or  ascetic  life,  more  cflccuvrly  lli.o 
in  her  sweeter  ospocl..  for  hi.  genius  wa.  Impeluou..  hi- 
imagination  audacious  and  original,     lie  paintisl  .» -: 
anil  his  w.rl.s  are  numerous.     They  are  found  in    . 
large  colle.lion.  in  Euroi.r.     Private  gallcrie.  in  K...: 

CT,rt„i„  g I  example,  of  his  style.     Ill-  portrait  of  hin. 

self  is  in  ihe  churvl.  of  .-J.  Maria  del  Angeli.  .1  Rome,  where 
he  is  buried.    1>.  in  Rome  in  l«73.     t>.  R.  KaornivoH »». 

Rosin'criP  (from  the  typical  ijenus.  «o.»  .•  Ul.  •■••«'. 
an    iinporlanl    natural   order    of    |     '  ' 

trees,  sbrut.s.    and    herb-,   coinpr. 
......f'-,      11 ■  •    1  •    1'  '^llo    n    1 
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rose,  apple,  pear,  quince,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot, 
almond,  blackberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.  belong 
here.  The  nearest  affinity  of  the  order  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  Leguniinoste  or  pulse  family,  although  this  might 
not  appear  from  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  common 
representatives  of  the  two  ;  on  the  other,  with  the  saxifrage 
family.  In  general,  the  rose  family  is  distinguished  by 
having  alternate  leaves  with  stipules,  along  with  regular 
flowers,  generally  in  definite  or  numerous  perigynous 
stamens  and  definite  seeds  without  albumen.  It  dii^des 
into  marked  sub-orders,  of  which  the  three  following  arc 
the  principal:  (I)  Amygdalea*.  or  the  almond  family,  with 
a  single  simple  and  free  pistil,  becoming  a  stone  fruit,  such 
as  that  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry.  (2)  Rosacea?  proper, 
with  dry  or  berry-like  fruits,  from  numerous  or  few  (seldom 
single)  free  pistils,  and  stipules  joined  with  the  petiole. 
To  this  belong  the  small  fruits  above  mentioned,  and  a 
great  variety  of  useful  ami  ornamental  plants,  both  herbs 
and  shrubs.  (.'i)  Ponife.  the  apple  family,  with  two  or 
more  pistils  combined  with  each  other  and  with  a  fleshy 
calyx-tube,  which  forms  the  edible  fruit.  The  fruits  of 
the  order  are  all  innocent,  except  that  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
but  the  kernels  of  the  stone  fruits  contain  a  poisonous 
principle  identical  with  or  analogous  to  prussic  acid,  along 
with  a  bitter  essential  oil;  and  these  qualities  extend  more 
or  less  to  the  bark  and  foliage.  The  most  active  article  of 
the  materia  mcdica  furnished  by  this  order  is  from  Hcijtnia 
AbyRsiuica  (or  Braijcra  anfhrfiiihitt'ca),  the  koso  tree  of 
Abyssinia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  a  jtowerful  vermifuge. 
Astringency  generally  prevails  in  the  herb.age  of  the  order. 
It  yields  many  useful  jiroducts,  but  is  most  important  for 
its  fruits  and  its  ornamental  flowers.  Asa  Gray. 

Rosa,  de  la  (Fuancisco  Martinez).     See  Martinez 

DE  LA   UOSA. 

Rosa  (Saint)  of  Lima^  b.  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  15S6, 

of  wealthy  Spanish  parents,  but  they  having  lost  their 
property  she  supported  them  by  her  labor  while  living  as 
a  recluse  in  the  habit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
D.  at  Lima  Aug.  24,  1017.  She  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Clement  X.  in  1671,  being  the  only  saint  of  American  birth 
in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Rosa,  Monte.     See  Monte  Rosa. 

Ros'amiind,  a  Lombard  queen.     (See  Alboin.) 

Rosaniline,  and  it-;  compounds.  See  Anilinr  Colors, 
by  Pfun-.  C.  F.  L'iianhler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Rosa'rio,  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  province  of 
Santa  Fe,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Paramt  River,  at  E.  terminus 
of  Central  Argentine  and  Rio  Cuarto  R.  Rs..  and  chief 
port  of  entry  for  all  the  interior  provinces,  has  deep  \vater 
close  to  the  shore,  forming  a  commodious  port,  which  is 
accessible  to  seagoing  vessels  of  the  largest  draught;  is  a 
new  city,  having  acquired  nearly  all  its  population  and 
importance  since  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  in 
1863;  is  well  laid  out,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  has  street- 
cars, docks,  wharves,  several  hotels,  banks,  churches,  the- 
atres, and  newspapers.  It  has  been  declared  the  cajiital 
of  the  republic,  but  the  government  has  not  as  yet  (1876) 
been  removed  thither.     P.  about  -10,000. 

Rosa'rio  de  Cucu'ta,  town  of  Xew  Granada,  South 
America,  in  a  fertile  valley  whicih  produces  much  cacao, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.     P.  about  5000. 

Ro'sary  [Lat.  ronavinm,  a  "garden  of  roses,"  probably 
referring  to  the  Vi%in  Mary  as  the  mystical  rose].  (1)  A 
series  of  prayers  prest;ribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Greater  Rosary  is  a  synonym  for  the  whole  series, 
and  is  made  up  of  three  lesser  rosaries.  Each  of  the  three 
lesser  rosaries  contains  five  decades  or  mysteries.  Each 
dtcade  contains  one  meditatit)n  upon  one  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  one  Pater  Nostcr,  or  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  ten  Ave  Marias,  and  one  Gloria  Patri. 
(2)  The  name  rosary  also  designates  the  chaplet  or  string 
of  beads  used  in  the  repetition  of  the  rosary.  The  Pater 
Nosters  are  marked  by  large  beads,  and  the  Ave  Marias  by 
smaller  ones.  The  beads  are  of  various  materials,  and  are 
blessed  by  the  pope  or  by  some  duly-authorized  eccles- 
iastic. The  beads  serve  as  counters  daring  the  recitation. 
They  are  also  in  use  among  Arabs  and  Hindoos. 

Ro'sas,  de  (Juan  Manuel  Ortiz  i.b.  at  Buenos  Ayres 
about  17^3;  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  landowner:  spent 
his  youth  among  the  "  Gauchos  "  of  the  Pampas,  receiving 
little  education,  but  acquiring  great  influence  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  his  daring  exploits  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  and  had  figured  actively  in  several  revolutions, 
and  was  military  commander  of  the  Pampas,  when  in  1829 
he  he;ided  the  movement  which  overthrew  Lavalle  and  the 
"Unitarian"  jiorty.  proclaiming  "Federal"  })rinciples ; 
became  governor  and  captain -general  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Dec.  8,  1820;  displayed  great  severity  against  political 
opponents;  negotiated  with  the  governors  of  the  interior 


provinces  the  establishment  of  the  "  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion "  Jan.,  ISul,  on  the  basis  of  local  independence,  the 
direction  of  foreign  aflairs  being  entrusted  to  the  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres:  retired  from  office,  declining  a  re-elec- 
tion, Jan.  24,  1832;  acquired  fresh  jiopularity  by  leading 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  desert ; 
was  again  chosen  governor  with  nearly  absolute  authority 
Mar.  7,  1835,  and  maintained  himself  in  power  by  succes- 
sive re-elections  for  eighteen  years,  which  period  was  passed 
in  constant  civil  and  foreign  wars,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  energy  and  ability,  but  stained  his  name  with  acts 
of  savage  cruelty  which  have  throughout  South  America 
rendered  his  name  a  synonym  of  tyranny.  His  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  in  making  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  "  holy  principle  of  federation,"  de- 
nouncing his  enemies  as  *•  savage  Unitarians  "  intent  upon 
selling  independence  and  republican  institutions  to  Brazil, 
France,  and  England  ;  with  which  countries  he  also  main- 
tained a  protracted  contest,  more  useful  to  him  than  the 
most  brilliant  victories  could  have  been,  since  the  only 
means  of  aggression  consisted  in  a  blockade  of  the  rivers 
and  ports.  Four  great  uprisings  of  the  Argentine  liberals 
were  quenched  in  blood,  the  suspected  partisans  of  rebel- 
lion being  massacred  in  their  houses  in  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  secret  society  of  the  *•  Mazhorca."  composed  of  the  t(Md3 
of  Rosas :  and  Montevideo,  the  strongludd  of  the  "  Unita- 
rians," th  lugh  capital  of  a  nominally  independent  repub- 
lic, had  been  nine  years  besieged  by  his  armies,  in  alliance 
with  the  titular  president  Oribe.  when  in  1801  his  most 
trusted  officer,  (»en.  Justo  Jos6  de  Urquiza,  becoming  wca- 
rieil  of  the  trammels  imposed  upon  him,  combined  with 
Brazil  and  with  the  liberals  or  "  Colorados  "  of  the  Argen- 
tine ])rovinces  and  Uruguay  to  cast  off"  the  yoke  of  the  dic- 
tator. Defeated  at  the  great  battle  of  Monte  Caseros,  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  Feb.  3,  1852,  Rosas  escaped  in  disguise  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  proceeded  to  England,  and  with 
his  celebrated  daughter,  Manuelita,  has  since  resided  at 
Southampton,  without  having  (so  far  as  is  known)  made 
the  least  effort  to  recover  power,  or  even  to  propitiate  the 
new  public  opinion  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  was 
promptly  outlawed  and  condemned  to  death  and  his  vast 
landed  property  confiscated.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Rosch'er  (Wilhklm),  b.  at  Hanover  Oct.  21,  1817; 
studied  at  Berlin  and  (Jottingcn,  and  was  apj)ointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Gottingen  in  1843,  and  at 
Leipsic  in  1848,  Besides  a  number  of  works  on  special 
subjects,  he  wrote  Sijstem  der  Vutksu-irthschrtft  (4  vols., 
1854—59,  often  reprinted)  and  Geschichte  dcr  Nntional- 
okuiiomie  in  Deutschland  (1874). 

Ros''ciils  (QuiNTUs),  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  a  con- 
temporary of  Sulla  and  Cicero,  who  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  from  him,  and  subsequently  defended  him  in 
a  civil  lawsuit  by  an  oration  wliich  is  still  extant.  He  was 
equally  great  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  carried  his  art 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  which  the  Roman  stage 
ever  witnessecl.  accumulating  an  immense  fortune.  Cicero 
speaks  often  of  him,  and  alw.ays  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
art  and  respect  for  his  character.     D.  62  B.  c. 

Ros'coe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co..  HI.,  on  Madi- 
son division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.     P.  1135. 

Roscoe,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  570. 

Roscoe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     P.  811. 

Roscoe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on  Osage 
River.     P.  302;  of  tp.  922. 

Roscoe,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp..  Coshocton  co.,  0.,  on  Mus- 
kingum River  and  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal. 

Roscoe  (Henry  Exfteld).  F.  R.  S..  son  of  Henry  and 
grandson  of  William,  b.  in  London,  England,  Jan.  7.  1833  ; 
studied  at  Liverpool  high  scliool :  graduated  at  University 
College.  London.  1852,  and  at  Heidelberg  University,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences;  was  associated  with  Wilhelm  Bunsen  in 
his  measurement  of  the  chemical  actit>n  of  light  1853-57; 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  1857;  has  published  many  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Tranaactions  and  other  scientific  ]ieriodicals; 
is  author  of  Lessons  in  Elcmfnttiry  Clif^niisfn/  (1866).  Lec- 
tures on  Sj)cetrnm  Annhfsis  (1869),  and  of  the  Chvmistry 
Primer  in  Macmilhin's  Srienre  Series  (of  which  he  is  as- 
sociate editor  with  Profs.  Huxley  and  Balfour  Stewart), 
and  received  in  1873  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
"for  his  chemical  researches,  more  especially  for  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  of  the'com- 
binations  of  vanadium." 

Roseoe  (Thomas),  son  of  William,  b.  at  Allerton  Hall, 
near  Liverpool,  in  1791;  translated  several  important 
works  from  the  Itali.an,  German,  and  Spanish  writers, 
among  which  were  the  Memoirs  itf  Benvennto  Vellini  (1K22), 
Sismondi's  Histori/  of  Literature  (1823),  Specimens  of  Euro- 
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pean  Xoveh^fs  (II  vols.,  182J-32),  and  Lanzi's  Ifintoru  of 
JunUuifj  ui  Itnh,  (1S28).     B.  at  Liverpool  .Sept.  24,  1871. 

Roscoe  (WiLMAM),  b.  near  Liverpool,  Enslaml.  Mar. 
8.  17o;j;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1774:  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Liverpool ;  wrote  several  jjuinphlets  against  the 
slave-trade:  jKiblishciI  in  1790  Th,^  Life  of  Lorenzo  tit' 
Medici,  and  in  ISdo  a  I/iHtorj/,./ the  L  i/'e' and' Pont  iflcale  of 
Leo  X.  ;  satin  Parliament  1.s6G-U7  ;  edite.l  Pope's  works 
(10  vols..  1824).  and  was  author  of  many  p()IitiL'aI  and  mis- 
cellaneous treatise:^.  Retiring  from  practice  at  the  bar  in 
1790  with  a  competent  fortune,  he  formed  a  valuable 
library  and  art-cuUection  at  Allerton  llall,  near  Liver- 
pool, and  w:is  honorably  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  and  his  encouragement  of  younger 
literary  aspirants:  but  liaving  emhurkcd  his  fortune  in  a 
banking  firm,  he  lost  it  all  by  a  failure  in  IMO.  and  his 
library  was  dispersed  at  auction,  i).  at  Toxteth  I»ark, 
Liverpool,  June  27.  ls;}I.— His  Life  {2  vols.,  18:i;t)  was 
written  by  his  youngest  son.  Henry  ( 179!)-183G),  who  was 
distinguished  at  the  bar,  wrote  numerous  legal  works,  and 
was  author  of  the  Lives  of  Eiuintut  Uritish  Lawyers  (IS.'iO  ; 
often  reprinted}. 

Uoscom^mon,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Connaught,  bordering  K.  on  the  Shannon,  comprises  an 
area  of  949  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  I4n,fi70,  of  whom 
47.043  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  surface  is  level, 
with  exception  of  the  northern  parts,  where  ranges  of  lc»w 
hills  are  found;  tiie  soil  is  light  but  fertile,  aflording  ex- 
cellent pasturage  in  many  places.  Agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  sheep  are  the  principal  occupations.  From  iSfd 
to  1872  no  less  than  52,299,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  emigrated.     Chief  town.  Roscommon. 

Koscommun,  a  county  of  X.  Micliigan.  on  Au  Sablo, 
Muskegon,  and  Titibawaseo  rivers,  includes  several  lakes, 
has  a  broken  surface,  and  no  population  in  187U.  Area, 
625  sq.  m.     Cap.  Roscommon. 

Roscommon  (Wentworth  Dillon),  Kaui.ok.  nephew 
of  Wentworth.  earl  of  Strafford,  b.  in  Irehind  about  1*533; 
eilucated  at  Caen  under  Bochart;  obtained  several  offices 
about  the  court  of  Charles  II. ;  went  to  Ireland  as  captain 
in  the  Guards ;  squandered  his  estate  by  gaming  ;  returned 
to  England;  reformed  his  habits;  married  a  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Burleigh ;  devoted  himself  to  literature  in  c"n- 
j unction  with  Dryden,  and  produced  some  poems,  the  best 
being  the  Exsnif  >>u  Trnnnl<tttd  Verse,  and  a  version  of  />i'» » 
Lir.  \).  at  London  Jan.  17, 1084,  and  was  buried  in  AVcst- 
miuster  Abbey. 

Rose  [(Jr.  pdfioi-;  Lat.  ro«a],  a  gonus  of  (lowering  plants 
giving  its  name  to  the  large  and  important  natural  order 
Kosaceaj,  and  consisting  of  shrubs,  usually  prii-kly.  natives 
of  the  northern  hcmispliere  from  the  Arctic  zone  to  Mexico 
in  the  Xew  World,  and  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula in  the  Old.    The  genus  is  characterized  by  unequally  j 
pinnate  leaves  with  serrate  leaflets,  or  rarely  simple  leaves,   ! 
which   in  one  species  {R.  herherifoUn,  Pall.)  are  entirely  I 
wanting,  ad  natciy  stipulate  petioles,  and  single  or  corymbose  , 
terminal  flowers,  witli  five  foliaeeous  sepals  imbricated  in 
lestivation.  live  petals  readily  multiplying  under  cultiva-  | 
tion,  indefinite  stamens,  and  numerous  one-seuded  carpels  i 
enclosed    in    the    rcceptaeuhir    calyx-cup,  wlncli   becomes 
fleshy  when    ripe.     Nearly  300  species  of  tin;    rose  have 
been  enumerated,  but  later  botanists  i  licnthaui  and  Hooker.  , 
O'f'iiera  /'/iiutftnun)  reduce  to  30  the  number  aflording  real 
spoidtic.  distinctions.     Twelve  species  are  described  as  na- 
tive of  North  .'Xmerica,  the  most  widely  distributed  being  [ 
Ji.  Mi  ti'jent,  Mich.  (  Michigan  prairie  rose),  with  high-climb- 
ing branches,  armed   with  stout,  straight  prickles,  sliowy 
orymbtisu  pink   flowers,  and  globular  fruit— a  native  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States  from  Michigan  to  Louisi-   I 
ami  and  (Jcorgia  :  It.  (\tndiu<i,  L.  (swamp  rose),  with  .'items  , 
four  to  eight  fei;t  high,  arnn-d  with  stout  hordted  prickles. 
corymlMJSe  pink    iloucrs.  ami    bristly,  dc|iirssc.i  globular 
fruit — a  frctiucnt  inhabitant  of  low  swampy  groun<l  from 
i'anada  to   I-lorida  and  westward  to  the  Missi.-tsippi ;  H.  I 
Inridit,  Klirhait  (tlwarf  wild  rose),  with  stems  one  or  two  ] 
feet  high,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  mostly  de-   | 
eiduous  flowers,  solitary  or  in  clusters  td'two  or  tlirce,  and 
smooth  globular  fruit — common  through  Canada  and  the  , 
r.  S.  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  j 

U,  ruhitjituiHti,  L.  (sweet-brier),  a  native  of  Kiiropo,  has  ' 
osoaped  f^nmi  cultivation,  and  become  widely  niiluralizeil 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  li,  Siniai,  Ait.  (Cherokee  rose*,  a 
native  of  China,  with  high  climbing  branches,  armed  with 
stout  hooked  prickles,  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers,  has  been  naturalizeil  in  the  Southern 
iStates  for  over  lOU  years,  where  it  is  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated as  a  hedge-phnil.  Where  suflieient  room  eiin  bo 
given  it,  few  plant:-  equal  the  Cherokee  mso  for  winter- 
blooming  in  Northern  conservatories,  where  it"  pure  white 
flowers,  produec'l  throughout  the  winter,  make  a  charming 


contrast  to  the  shining  evergreen  foliage.  7?.  bmetenla, 
«end.,  a  native  of  China  and  Northern  India,  with  erect 
branches,  armed  with  stout  recurved  prickles  and  large. 
white,  solitary  flowers  surrounded  by  conspicuous  brac-i^* 
has  also  become  naturalized  in  >om'c  of  the  ijulf  .<tate-' 
where  it  is  successfully  employed  as  u  hedge-plunt,  e-i>t 
ciaily  in  deep  rich  soils.  ' 

From  the  dried  petals  of  H.  Gttlliru,  L..  an  OldWorld 
species  of  doubtful  geographical  limits  an  infusion  is  mad. 
which  IS  employed  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  tonic  and 
astringent  medicines.  From  the  petals  of  It.  cr„ti/'oli.,. 
L.,  a  native  of  the  Cuucasus,  and  li.  OnmuMcrn.,,  'Mill., 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  rose-water,  the  princi 
pal  ingredient  in  astringent  collyria,  is  disiilltd.  Iiuring 
the  process  of  distillation  a  bu'tyraccous  oil  of  delicious 
fragrance  separates  from  the  rose-water,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "attar  of  roses,"  is  employed  in  perfumerv  and 
largely  for  scenting  snufl".  The  coulmerce  of  Kurope  and 
the  U.  S.  is  almost  entirely  supplied  with  this  perfume 
Uyin  the  Turkish  province  of  UoomKlee,  where  roses,  cui- 
tivatcd  for  the  I.urpo^e  of  its  manufacture,  form  the  prin- 
cipal field-crop,  the  town  of  Kizanlik  being  the  chief  sent 
of  the  trade,  which  amounts  annually  to  i-eveml  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  S.  of  Prance.  Kgypt.  and  other 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  in  India,  rohcs  arc  aico 
largely  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  ^o^t•  wiiicr.  /{. 
vtiiiinu,  L,  (dog  rose),  a  species  widely  distribute<l  through- 
out Kurope,  Northern  Africa,  the  ciinary  UIiuhI-.  Persia, 
and  Siberia,  is  also  of  some  importance  to  man.  The  pulp 
of  its  fruit,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  Vugar.  consti- 
tutes the  rtm/rrtiu  rugtf  vauinfr,  which  is  employed  as  an 
astringent  antiseptic  preserve;  an  infusion  of  its  young 
leaves  has  been  u^ed  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  its  seeds  are 
a  vermifuge;  while  the  root  was  formerly  considered  a 
epeeific  against  hydrophobia  (whence  its  name). 

From  the  earliest  history  of  gardening  to  the  prei>cnt 
day  the  rose  has  been  the  most  generally  culiivuted  and 
jiopular  of  all  flowers.  To  this  fact,  and  to  its  tendency 
to  assume  new  forms  under  cultivation,  must  be  ascribed 
the  diflieulties  of  classifying  or  referring  to  uriginal  types 
the  innumerable  races  and  forms  of  the  rose  with  which 
gardens  abound.  A  classitication  dividing  garden  roses 
into  two  sct^ — the  first,  of  summer  or  once  blounting.  the 
second,  of  autumnal  or  ever-bhioming — although  open  to 
several  objections,  is  the  must  convcDivnt  for  the  horticuU 
turist.  ' 

To  the  first  section  belong  the  Provence  or  cabbage  roses, 
double  forms  of  ICoHft  *iutij,diti.  fa\orite  ):ardeti  plants 
from  the  lime  of  the  Romans,  and  of  nhich  ihe  pouipun 
roses  are  dwarf  varieties;  also  moss  roses,  deseendanlji 
from  a  sport  or  accidental  bud -variation  of  the  Prov- 
ence rose,  with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the  eiil\x  and 
peduncle  developed  into  a  mossy  substance.  The  original 
moss  rose,  now  vastly  increascil  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  forms,  was  introduced  into  Fngland  nearly  throe 
centuries  ago  from  Holland,  but  the  garden  where  il  orig- 
inate<l  ami  the  name  of  IIh  discoverer  are  li>st.  llvbiid 
China  roses,  a  raeo  owing  its  origin  to  crossing  the  Pmv- 
eiice  and  other  summer  ro>es  with  the  I  hine^e  rl>^e  and 
its  ofl'spring,  the  tea-scented,  Noisette,  and  ltourlM>n  roses. 
China  roses  are  remarkable  for  vigor  of  grunlh.  often  mr- 
passing  both  parents  in  this  resnei<t,  splendid  bloonii>.  an<( 
great  hardiness.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for  grow- 
ing on  pillars  or  over  arbors,  and  in  similar  Mtuutioi)i«. 
Seottdi  roses,  descendants  of  H.  »fiim^siwuin,  L.,  of  tlwarf 
stature  and  great  hardiness,  producing  early  in  the  Keai^on 
an  abundant  crop  of  red,  white,  and  yellutt  Mowers.  .\u»* 
trian  briers,  descendanti  of  L'<">i  lnt'it,  .Mill.,  and  which 
in  Harrison's  Velluw  give  us  our  best  ,»eUow  roT  for  pen- 
oral  cultivation.  Prairie  roses,  de-eeodants  of  /.'.  •r»t«/rm, 
Miehx.,  and  all  of  American  origin  nnd  elimbinx  habil. 
Queen  of  the  prairie  and  HaUlinore  btlle  la  hybrid  with 
evident  traces  nf  the  bio. id  of  one  of  the  lender  Nui»e(lo 
group),  are  the  mo:-t  generally  cultivated. 

To  the  class  of  sumnior  ro*es  aUu  belong  the  tmert  brier 
( W.  rii/ji'7i»n»«n,  I*.).  *if  which  muny  forni«  i»nd  \«rirHr«  iir<t 
Incultivation;  the  Hur-.n  ' 
L..  the  evergreen  m-e. 
ant4  uf  the  Kurupean   /.' 
lion.     Ilarely  hardy  at  ihc  North,  the  ci- 
worthy  of  culllvution  in  lh«  MiddU-  and    - 

The  many  flowered  r 

t^hina  an-I  .lapun,  of  »* 

cultivation  in  the  South" 

The  Itiink«inn  nii>c.  generally  eullivaicHl  unly  in  it«  donoic 

slate,  having  it*  nriein  in  lh*»  I'htnMa  H.  fl.tmi^iM,  llii>Hn. 

is    well    •uilrd    to    I! 

ooeaj*ioat%lly  find-    > 

To  the  -piond  »■ 
nose  roi«r«.  de«>*ipnd«nl"  »>l   ii.  imitt^t,  i*.,  pnU  A.  tr^frrfi*». 
rrnf,   Curti-.      Hnnllv    hur-lv   »l  tho   North,   ihor   ar»  no* 
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rarely  cultivated,  other  ever-blooming  roses  having  taken 
their  jihiue.  Tea  roses,  descendants  of  R.  Indica,  L.,  two 
varieties  of  which  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  blush 
tea  and  the  yellow  tea,  were  introduced  into  England  from 
China  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  inter- 
mingling of  these  two  varieties  has  sprung  the  whole  race 
of  tea-scented  roses.  Hardy  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  tea  rose  is  more  extensively  grown 
under  glass  during  the  winter  months  by  Northern  florists 
than  any  other  flower.  The  demand  for  this  rose  in  the 
Northern  States  for  purely  aesthetic  purposes  has  within  a 
few  years  increased  this  culture  until  its  products  are  an- 
nually sold  for  several  million  dollars.  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts being  the  chief  seat  of  this  business.  The  musk  roses, 
double  forms  of  li.  moschata.  Mill.,  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  are  occasionally  cultivated,  but  are  only  hardy 
in  the  Southern  States.  Noisette  Roses  :  this  race  of  gen- 
erally climbing  roses,  with  flowers  in  clusters,  was  origi- 
nated by  M.  Noisette,  a  French  florist  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
by  crossing  the  China  and  the  musk  roses,  the  offspring 
being  again  crossed  with  the  tea-scented  roses.  The  noi- 
sette is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hybrid  roses, 
but.  unfortunately,  it  is  only  hardy  in  the  Southern  States. 
At  the  North  it  is  often  cultivated  as  a  conservatory  climber, 
L'lmarque  being  the  best  known  variety  for  this  purpose. 
Courbon  Roses,  a  race  of  hybrids  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  produced  by  cross- 
ing the  China  rose  with  some  other  rose  of  Eastern  origin 
naturalized  in  that  island.  Bourbon  roses  are  valuable  for 
their  habit  of  blooming  late  in  autumn,  although  too  tender 
for  general  cultivation  at  the  North.  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  a  race  of  comparatively  recent  development,  but 
of  such  merit  as  to  have  already  nearly  superseded  all  the 
older  hardy  roses.  To  a  French  cultivator,  M.  Latfroy  of  Bel- 
levue,  near  Paris,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first,  in  1840, 
produced  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  which  has  as  a  basis 
some  hardy  once-blooming  rose,  often  the  hybrid  China, 
with  which  has  been  mingled  in  sufficient  quantities  to  im- 
part their  ever-blooming  qualities  the  blood  of  the  China, 
tea,  or  Bourbon  rose,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  Hardy 
in  the  most  severe  climates,  with  flowers  unsurpassed  in 
form,  color,  and  perfume,  and  with  the  ever-blooming  qual- 
ities strongly  developed,  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose  is  at 
once  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  success  which 
rewards  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  hybridizer,  and  the 
most  beautiful  inhabitant  of  the  garden. 

Roses  should  be  cultivated  in  situations  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  in  deep  strong  loam  well  drained  and  heavily 
manured.  Indeed,  too  much  rich  food  can  hardly  be  given 
them  to  develop  their  greatest  beauties.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grow  should  be  constantly  stirred  and  kept  free  from 
other  plants,  and  especially  from  the  roots  of  neighboring 
trees,  \vhile  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  many  in- 
sects which  find  a  favorite  fi>od  in  their  leaves  and  petals. 
Next  to  the  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  pruning  is  the 
most  important  operation  in  the  culture  of  the  rose. 
Strong-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  slightly,  that  they 
may  not  bo  stimulated  to  excessive  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  flowers;  weak-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  se- 
verely, to  encourage  more  vigorous  growth,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Francis  Parkman.  a  master  in  rose-culture.  "  Roses 
should  be  pruned  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  their 
growth."  (In  the  following  works  jjrecise  instructions  for 
the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  various  garden 
roses,  and  carefully  selected  lists  of  the  best  varieties,  can 
be  found:  The  Book  of  lioaea,  Francis  Parkman  (Boston, 
186fi) ;  The  Rose  Amateur's  Gnidp.  Thomas  Rivers  (London, 
1872);  A  Book  about  Roses,  S.  Reynolds  Hole  (London, 
1870);  Le  Rosier,  J.  Lachaume  (Paris,  1874);  Nfffh/hn/ 
ami  Heiiiiinif  Plants  in  the  Sotitkern  Slates,  Thomas  Afflick 
(Houston,  1869).)  C.  S.  Sargent. 

Rose,  tp.,  Shelby  co..  111.,  on  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.     P.  1494. 

Rose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  R.  R.     P.  1169. 

Rose,  tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  River 
and  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.     P.  750. 

Rose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2056. 

Rose,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.,  on  Tuscarawas  branch  R.  R. 
P.  11U6. 

Rose,  tp.,  Jefferson  co..  Pa.,  on  Red  Bank  Creek,  in- 
cludes Brookville,  the  county  seat.     P.  1058. 

Rose,  tp.  Waushara  co..  Wis.     P.  397. 

Ro'se  (GrsTAV),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  28,  1798;  took  his 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Berlin  1820;  studied  with  Berzelius; 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Berlin  as  an  in- 
structor of  mineralogy  from  182)*.  till  his  death;  in  1829 
visited  the  Uriil  Mountains  with  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg. 
D.  at  Berlin  July  15,  1873.     He  published  many  papers 


,on  mineralogy,  crystallography,  and  kindred  subjects, 
mostly  in  Gilbert's  and  in  Poggendorff's  Annalcn  ,-  also 
Elemente  d.  Kri/stallotfrajjhie  (1829;  2d  ed.  iS'.iH),  Miner- 
(ilogisck-geognost.  Reise  nach  d.  Ural,  d.  Altai  «.  d.  KaS' 
pischcn  J/eere  (1837— 42),  Das  Krystallo-chemische  Mineral- 
system  (1852).  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Rose  (IlEiNnicH),  brother  of  Gustav,  b.  at  Berlin  Aug. 
6.  1795.  His  grandfather,  Valentin  Rose,  Sr.,  ami  his 
father,  Valentin  Rose.  Jr..  were  distinguished  chcmir^ts. 
He  studied  with  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  Kiel  1821.  D.  at  Berlin  Jan.  29,  1864. 
He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  analytical  chemistry, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  chemij^t  to  advance 
this  branch  of  the  science.  His  Ilandbuch  dcr  anah/tisrhcn 
Chemie  (Berlin,  1829)  has  run  through  many  editions,  and 
is  still  the  standard  authority.  He  published  more  than 
200  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  mostly  in  Svhireif/t/rr's 
J.,  (iilb.  Ann.,  and  Por/r/.  Ann.  In  1851  he  read  before 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  his  Gcdachtuissrede  an/ 
Berzelius.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, from  1822  till  his  death.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Rose  (Hknry  John),  brother  of  Hugh  James,  b.  in 
England  in  1801  ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1821;  became  fellow  there  1824;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  was  Hulsean  lecturer  18;iM ;  be- 
came rector  of  Houghton  Conquest  18:)7,  and  archdeacon 
of  Bedford  1866.  D.  at  Bedford  Jan.  31,  1873.  He  be- 
came in  1839  editor  of  the  Enrj/dojmdia  Metropoh'funa  ; 
commenced  the  publication  of  Rose's  Biorfraphirnl  lilrtitm- 
ary  (12  vols.,  1839-47).  projected  by  his  brother:  trans- 
lated Neander's  History  of  the  Chrifitian  Church  {1831); 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Replies  to  Essays  and 
Reviews  (1861)  and  to  the  Speaker's  Commentarij  ;  author 
of  a  volume  of  Hulsean  lectures  (1834)  and  of  a  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  1700  to  1858. 

Rose  (Hugh  Henry).     See  Strathnairn. 

Rose  (Hugh  James),  b.  at  Little  Horsted,  Surrey, 
England,  in  1795;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1817;  became  curate  of  Uckfield  1818,  vicar  of 
Horsham  1821,  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge 1825;  was  Christian  advocate  at  Cambridge  1829- 
33,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Durham 
1833-38,  rector  of  Fairstead  1833-36,  rector  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Southwark.  1833-38,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1834-38,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
from  1836  to  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy, 
Dec.  22,  1838.  Author  of  many  sermons  and  theological 
treatises;  founded  the  British  Maffozine  1832;  became 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Mctropolifana  1836;  was  joint- 
editor  (with  Archdeacon  W.  R.  Lyall)  of  the  Thenloijical 
Library,  and  projected  Rose's  New  General  fiior/rajihirnl 
Dictionary,  a  design  carried  into  effect  after  his  death  by 
his  brother,  Henry  John,  and  other  writers. 

Rose  Aca'cia,  the  Robinia  hispida,  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental shrub  of  the  order  Leguminosa?  growing  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  It  has 
large,  very  showy,  inodorous  flowers  of  a  deep  rose-color 
in  drooping  loose  racemes.     It  Is  common  in  cultivation. 

Rose-Apples.     See  Eugenia. 

Rose  Blanche,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  in 
the  S.  W.  part,  on  the  S.  coast.  225  miles  by  water  from 
St.  John's.  Fishing  and  mercantile  interests  are  import- 
ant. It  is  in  a  mountainous  and  barren  region,  but  has 
ledges  of  beautiful  granite.     P.  452. 

Rose'boom,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles, 
from  Cherry  Valley,  has  2  churches,  a  cheese-factory,  1 
grist  and  2  saw  mills,  1  hotel,  a  wagon-factory,  and  1  plan- 
ing-raill.    P.  1589.     Herbert  D.  Elwell.  Ed.  "  Cause." 

Rose- Rug,  the  Macrodactylns  subspinosus,  a  very 
common  coleopterous  insect  of  North  America,  belonging 
to  the  family  ScarabeidEP.  It  is  a  small  dusky-yellow 
beetle,  very  destructive,  not  only  to  the  rose,  but  to  other 
vegetation. 

Rose'burg,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Or.,  on  Oregon 
and  California  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  1  daily  and  2 
weeklv  newspapers.  2  wagon-shops,  9  distilleries,  2  hotels, 
1  mill"  and  a  U.  S.  land-office.     P.  about  lUOO. 

W.  H.  BvARS,  Ed.  "  Plaindealer." 

Rose'craiis  (William  S.),  b.  in  Kingston,  0.,  Sept.  6, 
1819;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  pro- 
moted brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1.  1842. 
AVith  the  exception  of  four  years  (1843-47),  when  he  was 
at  West  Point  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  and 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  until  Apr.  1.  1854, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  established  himself 
in  Cincinnati,  0..  as  civil  engineer  and  architect ;  was  jiresi- 
dent  of  a  coal  company  in  Virginia  1855—57,  and  engaged 
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in  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  oil  in  Cincinnati  1857-61. 
In  the  early  days  of  thc>  civil  war,  as  volunteer  aide  to 
Gen.  McClellan,  then  iu  ommand  of  the  department  of 
the  Ohio,  he  served  in  cirgiinizing  State  troojjS ;  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  and  chief  engineer  of  Ohio  .Juno  «,  and 
colonel  23d  Ohio  Vols.  .lune  10,  l.sfil.  He  was  now  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  in 
the  West  Virginia  euniiiaign  comniandeil  a  brigade  at 
Rich  Mountain,  .July  U,  ami  on  the  21st  July  succeeded 
to  command  of  the  dcpartnient  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the 
department  of  West  Vir'.'inia  in  Sept.,  1801  ;  api)ointcd 
major-general  of  voUintcer.s  .Mar.,  1S02:  in  May  ho  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  .Mississippi  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth;  succeeding  to  command  of  that  army  in 
June,  he  fought  the  battles  of  luka  (Sept.  I'.l)  and  Corinth 
(Oct.  3-4):  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  .\rmy  of 
the  Cumberland  Oct.  27,  the  battle  of  MruFREEsfuirio' 
(which  see)  was  fought  Dec.  31.  Isil2-Jan.  3.  ISU.'i,  where, 
as  at  Corinth,  his  own  jiersonal  exertions  did  much  to  se- 
cure success  after  tcm])orary  reverse  on  the  first  dav. 
Advancing  on  Tullahoma  June  2i,  he  occupied  liriilgc- 
)iort  and  Stevenson  July  24;  crossed  the  Cumberhrnd 
-Mountains,  and  Sept.  l!l-2(l  fought  the  battle  of  CiiicKA- 
MArct  (which  see),  where,  defeated  and  falling  back  on 
Chattanooga,  ho  was  relieved  Oct.  30,  1863;  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri  Jan.,  18(14  ; 
repelled  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  Price;  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  ISOi; ;  again  resigned  from 
the  army  1S67;  was  for  a  short  time  (1SC8-G9)  C  S.  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  after  which  he  became  a  resilient  of  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  where  he  possesses  a  large  tract  of  land,  and 
was  in  Mexico  1871-73,  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  negotiate  the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of  narrow- 
gauge  railw.ays. 

Rose  Creek,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ark.     P.  241. 

Rose'dale,  v..  Van  Ruren  tp.,  Pulaski  eo.,  Ind.,  on 
Columbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.     P.  US. 

Rosedalc,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Bolivar  co..  Miss. 

Rose'ficld,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Peoria  co..  111.,  on  Galesburg 
div.  of  Chicago  Burlingtiui  and  Ouincy  R.  R.     P.  1 108. 

Rose  Grove,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  la.     P.  68. 

Rose  Head,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Mo.  P.  199; 
of  tp.  143». 

Rose  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  eo.,  Va.     P.  3023. 

Roselli'ui  (Ippolito),  b.  at  Pisa  Aug.  13,  IsaO;  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  langtuiges  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city  in  1824:  joined  Champollion  in  :in  ex- 
amination of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  Italy  1824-26. 
and  again  in  1827  in  an  exploration  of  the  monuments  in 
Egypt  itself.  After  his  return  from  this  journey  he  w:is 
made  librarian  of  the  University  of  l'is:i,  but  resigned  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  editing  and  jniblication 
of  his  great  work,  /  Moittimeitli  t/cll'  Kijitut  c  tUtht  \uhia 
(9  vols.  8vo,  and  3  vols.  fol.  of  plates,  1832-43).  1).  Juno 
4,  1843. 

Rose-Mallow.    See  lIiBiscns. 

Rose'mary  [Lat.  ro«,  "dew."  and  nmriniu,  "of  the 
8ea"j,  the  lionniftrlnnH  offiiinnliH,  a  labiate  evergreen  shrub 
of  Europe  and  .\sia,  liaving  frjigriint  aromatic  leaves  which 
yield  a  pungent  volatile  oil,  valued  as  a  stimulant  uiodieine, 
and  sometimes  used  as  an  ingreilient  in  perfumery,  in  hair- 
dressings,  and  in  liniments.  Otf  the  Spanish  coast  the 
rosemary  may  sometimes  bo  smelt  for  many  leagues  ut  sea. 
It  affords  excellent  bee-jtasture. 

Rosemary,  tp.,  liarnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  618. 

Rose'inoiid,  ]i.-v.  and  tp..  Christian  co.,  Ind.,  on  In- 
diana]>olis  and  St.  I.ouis  R.  R.      P.  1107. 

Rose'mouiit,  ]i.-v.  and  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     P.  1181. 

Ro'sen  (I'iukdiucei  .\iGrsT),  Pit.  1>..  \>.  at  llanovor, 
Germany,  Sept.  2,  180j;  educated  at  (liittingen.  I.eipsie, 
anil  Heriin;  beg:in  in  1821  the  study  of  Sanskrit  nilb  the 
aid  of  his  father:  returned  to  Berlin  soon  after  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  tliat  language,  which  Ilopp  had 
just  begun  to  teach  ;  published,  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  ]>liilosopby  in  I82il,  his  Curfjoria 
Jiiidicum  .StitiHcritarum  I'mliiiiin,  expanded  in  the  following 
year  into  his  useful  work  IttuiicrH  .Sitnut-riiir  (Berlin,  1827), 
which  contributed  largely  to  extend  and  facilitate  Sanskrit 
studies  in  (icrmany:  studied  .Arabic  and  Persian;  pre- 
pared for  the  press  several  large  episodes  of  the  Shnh 
Nameh,  and  was  about  to  visit  the  East  with  the  position 
of  atlachi''  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Conslanlinople 
(1829)  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  iirofcssnrsbip 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  I'niversily  of  London  I  miw 
University  Collegei.  then  just  established.  After  studying 
a  few  months  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  id 
])e  Sarv  110  1    Itemusat,  Rosen  entered   upon   his  dutii-   ■'' 


London,  where,  though  disappointed  in  the  soibU  number 
of  students  of  comparative  philology,  he  made  himself 
very  useful  as  a  teacher  of  lliudustuui,  having  mastered 
that  language  in  a  few  months;  but  ultimately  resigned 
that  post  and  accepted  the  professori-hip  of  Sanskrit.  Ile- 
eoming  honorary  foreign  secretary  to  the  Roval  .Asialii- 
.Society  and  secretary  to  the  receiitly-c^tabliehcd  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  he  became  intimate  with  II.  'f. 
Colebrooke,  by  whose  odviee  he  published  the  .\rabic  text 
(with  English  translation  and  notes |  of  .Mohammed  ben 
Musa'8  Al.jcbrii  1 1831 ) :  prepared  for  publication  Ibn  Khul- 
likan's  great  Itio'irajiltiri,!  Jjiriionury.  and  uudcrtiMjk  u 
work  (never  completed)  on  In  Jinn  Jnrit/,ratlrnrr  ;  wrote 
all  the  articles  on  Oriental  literature,  and  some  of  those  on 
Eastern  geography,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  /Vm,./ 
Ci/ilu/,it'Ji,i  (l83.i-37):  re\ised  the  work  on  the  llindo  .s 
which  appeared  in  the  Lihntrii  <,j  EnttrUiinin,j  KnuvUd-jr  ; 
|iublisbcd  in  the  ./onrnnl  itj  Eilucniion  able  reviews  of  (he 
jihilologieal  works  of  Bopp  and  Poll ;  edited  Sir  Graves 

Houghton's  DUliounnj,  Jtriiiinii,  .SuuMi-ril,  and  Kn'jlith 
(I833-.14),  and  2  vols,  of  his  friend  Colebrooke's  MitctlUi- 
nf(>u«  Exnaifa  (IS37) ;  maintained  an  uelivo  correspondence 
with  the  principal  European  philologists,  nnd  contributed 
advice  or  material  assistance  to  nearly  every  important 
jmblication  on  Eastern  history  or  philology  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life.  Among  so  many  important  fer\  ices 
he  will  be  chielly  remembered  as  the  first  European  scholor 
who  undertook  to  edit  the  Vedas.  Having  early  perceived 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  bis  attentiun  upon  llitit  vast 
subject,  of  which  ho  never  lost  sight,  he  published  his  U"i- 

Vcdx  Sperimen  in  1830,  and  began  in  18.36  to  print  liie 
Sanskrit  text  with  a  Latin  translation  and  cxplanalnry 
notes.  Ho  had  not  completed  the  first  volume  when  be 
suddenly  d.  at  London  Sept.  12.  1837.  The  Oricutnl  Trans, 
lation  Committee  issued  the  work  under  the  title  Uiy  IVi/.i 

.Snn/tllit    I.iln-r    Priinna,    SnnHct-ilt    et    Liltinr    (183S).       His 

posthumous  papers  and  collections  were  utilized  by  I'rof. 
Lassen  of  Bonn.  Rosen  attained  a  distinguished  po-ition 
in  English  society,  and  was  sincerely  mourned  for  his  em- 
inent private  virtues. — His  brother  GKoitia:,  b.  at  Detmold 
Sept.  24,  1821,  is  a  distinguished  Orientalist;  has  bwn 
dragoman  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople,  con- 
sul at  .lerusalem  lS.')2-67,  and  at  Belgrade,  and  has  niadu 
valuable  discoveries  concerning  the  Caucasian  group  of 
languages.  PonTi:it  C.  Bi.is.s. 

Ro'scnau,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Sajo,  has  copiier, 
lead,  and  iron  mines  and  manufactures  of  etono  and  eurtlien 
ware  and  leather.     P.  6053. 

Ro'sendale,  p.-v.  and  *i)..  Ulster  eo..  N.  Y.,  on  Uon- 
dout  Creek  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.     P.  3623. 

Rosciidalc,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Fond  du  Lao  co.,  Wis.  P. 
I2',is. 

Rose-Noble,  or  Gold  Penny,  an  ancient  English 
gold  coin,  first  current  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
last  coined  under  Henry  V.  It  bore  a  rose  on  one  side,  and 
was  worth  one  rmble — tii.  8i/.  sterling. 

Ro'scukrniiz  I  Joii  anx  Kaki.  FiiiKnKirii),b,  at  Magde- 
burg .Apr.  23,  1mi.">;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  Im.k  up  his 
residence  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  studies  there,  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  selmlars  and 
thinkers.  Ho  studied  the  doctrines  of  Sclileiermuclicr,  and 
afterward  those  of  Hegel,  being  assisted  by  Von  lieiiniug 
and  Hinrichs.  He  completed  bis  university  ciiurre  at 
Halle,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil.-i.phy  in  I82''. 
In  1833  ho  married  and  entered  upon  the  diilles  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Kiinig«berg.  hating  now  (1S76) 
oecupiod  lor  forty-three  years  Ibe  chnir  held  for  Iwcntr- 
four  years   previously  by  the  '    H.rb.irt.  and  for 

thirty  four  years  by  the  still  1  '.-I  Kont.     K" 

senkranr.  was  the  best  living   i   ,  .  e  of  the  "crn 

tre"  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  nnd  did  much   vnluablr  wmk 
in  rearranging  nnd  reeliissifying  the  irveral  parti  of  the 
system.      His  chief  works  arc    l    '' 
ii'i  Ihe  Mlddlr  .|./r.  I  18301.  a  // 
for.yo/  /V.rlrvl  Halle.  18331,  /  , 

.SViVllCM    (Halle,    1831  I,    t'rili'lUr    ul    .Vr*/rirri...t.-A'r  .    <i<,ia- 

tirniUhrr    (  Konigsberg.    18361.    /••nrk.do.jg.   or   .Sr.,»c»  a/ 
Sllhjrrlirr  Mi'fl  I  Kiinigslierg.   18371.   (Vilo-.il  /.".  . 
nf    Hr./rl'l    .S'v'""     ll"*'"".     H"l"ri    ■'/    Aonl't     / 

(Loips'ie,  I8IIII.  I.i/r  «l  llr.jrl  |  Berlin,  fsui.  W 

«/  i™;ic  (Leipnie.  18461,  tiitrlkm  aid  kit    H'tirii   ,  k<.ui<>- 

lierg,    18171.  lydnyt'yif  n»  ••   .">'••<•■"  I  Klllli«»h«re.   Is4">, 

.\'(/«frni    .•/"    .V<-i".  iif-r    I  Ki'O 

I'.lly     1  KMliig-berg.     I> 

)  K   '■•:•■   I-  fiV   IS.'.Vl,  On    I 

,  \':ilMrt  I  llorlin.    1->"m.  H'i'I   n.  U 

I  .t'  t]*rmHHti  (l,oip«lc.   ISTOl.   /*r,>,«     t' 
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Ko'senmuller  l  Eunst  Friedeuich  Karl),  b.  at  Hess- 
I  beri;.  near  llildburghausen,  Germany,  Dec.  10,  1768;  stud- 

icil  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  171)5.  D.  Sept. 
17,  lS;Jo.  liis  principal  works  are — Schnlid  in  Vttiia  Tcs- 
t'lmeiitum  (II  vols.,  1788-1835),  Scholia  in  Vetna  Testamett- 
tnin  in  foinprHiUnm  rednctn  (5  vols.,  182S-."J5),  Handbuch 
der  InbiiHrhiu  Mterthiimskunde  (4  vols..  1823-31). 

Rose  of  Jericho,  or  Rose  of  the  Virp^in,  the 

Aiinstntirii  Hierochiiiititfi,  a  cruciferous  herb  of  the  Levant 
antl  of  Arabia.  After  flowering  it  dies,  the  branches  in- 
curve, so  that  the  plant  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  be- 
coming detached  from  the  ground,  is  blown  about  by  the 
winds.  If  it  rests  at  last  upon  a  moist  place,  it  expands 
hygrometrically  and  sheds  its  seeds,  which  there  germi- 
nate. This  curious  hygrometric  property  and  this  seem- 
ing abeyance  of  life  are  sometimes  protracted  for  several 
years.  It  is  fabled  that  the  rose  of  Jericho  first  bloomed 
at  the  Nativity,  and  that  it  remains  in  flower  from  Christ- 
mas till  Easter.  Others  say  that  it  sprang  up  wherever  the 
Virgin  alighted  during  the  journey  to  Egypt. 

Rose  of  Sharon,  the  popular  name  of  the  Hiliacaa 
St/rinru8.     (See  Hibiscus.) 

Rose'ola,  a  name  rather  loosely  applied  to  a  class  of 
rather  unimportant  febrile  diseases,  sometime?  contagious, 
and  often  simulating  scarlatina  or  measles.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  mild  cases  of  the  two  latter  diseases  are 
often  mistaken  for  roseola,  and  severe  roseola  is  not  un- 
frequcntly  taken  for  one  of  the  more  formidable  diseases. 
The  infantile  disease  called  rose-rash  is  one  of  the  roseolas. 

Rose  Quartz,  a  fine  variety  of  quartz,  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  usually  translucent  or  transparent.  It  is 
colored  of  a  ]unk.  rose,  or  flesh  tint.  It  is  valued  for  orna- 
mcnt;il  work,  and  is  often  cut  as  a  gem. 

Roses,  Attar  of.     See  Attar  of  Roses. 

Rose's  Bar,  tp..  Yuba  co..  Cal.     P.  1191. 

Roses,  War  of  the,  the  name  given  to  the  civil  war 
lasting  thirty  years  (1455-85)  between  the  princes  of  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  each  claiming  the 
throne  of  England  by  right  of  descent  from  Edward  III. 
The  Lancastrian  family  occupied  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Richard  11.  (130'J)  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of 
John  of  (xaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  san  of  Edward 
III.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  heir,  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  York 
were  fraternally  descended  from  Edmund  Langley.  duke 
of  York,  fourth  sun  of  Edward  III.,  but  derived  their  claim 
to  the  throne  from  the  marriage  of  Richard,  son  of  Edmund 
Langley,  to  Anno  Mortimer,  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence ;  the  contest  might  therefore  with  more  propriety  be 
described  as  one  between  the  houses  of  Clarence  and  Lan- 
caster. The  name  given  to  this  war  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  fn)m  the  badges  worn  on  either  side,  and  the  re- 
spective colors  may  be  remembered  by  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  addressed  t:>  a  laly  : 

"  If  this  white  rose  off",'nd  thy  sight, 
It  in  tliv  husoiii  h-ar ; 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  turn  Jjunciislrian  there." 
(See  Enw^\Rn  IV.,  Henrv  VI.  and  VII..  and  Richard  III.) 
Rose  Tree.     See  RnonoDENDitov. 

Roset'ta  [Arab.  Rn>*hecd],  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  delta 
of  tlic  Nile,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  river,  in  lat.  31° 
25'  X.  and  Ion.  30°  28'  E.  It  was  formerly  an  importsmt 
commercial  city,  but  has  now  greatly  declined.  Here  was 
found  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (which  see).  P.  about 
15,000. 

Roset'ta  Stone,  a  celebrated  inscription  found  in 
1799  at  Rosetta  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  oflicer  of  engi- 
neers, in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house  at  Fort  St. 
Julien.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Turn  or  Tomos.  When  complete  it  was  a  tablet 
of  black  basalt  more  than  3  feet  1  inch  high,  2  feet  5  inches 
wide,  and  10  inches  thick.  This  tablet  is  of  a  trilingual  cha- 
racter, and  in  its  present  broken  condition  has  14  lines  of 
hieroglyphs,  32  of  cursive  Egyptian,  the  so-called  demotic 
or  enchorial  writing,  and  51  lines  of  Greek.  It  ajtpears 
from  the  last  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  priests  assembled  in 
synod  at  Memphis  b.  c.  196-97  in  honor  of  the  King 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  :  and 
after  reciting  the  events  of  the  period — the  birth  of  the 
king,  the  troubles  in  higher  Egypt,  the  inundation  of  the 
Xile,  the  decease  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  the  attack  of 
Antiochus,  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  the  remission  of 
taxation,  and  the  gifts  to  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  and 
the  sacred  animals — proceeds  to  order  that  a  figure  of  tho 
king  should  be  placed  in  the  temples  ;  that  a  shrine  should 
be  placed  with  a  gilded  figure  of  wood  of  the  monarch  in 


the  adyta  with  the  other  shrines,  and  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  a  special  festival  in  honor  of  the  king  on  the 
30th  Mesori,  his  birthday;  and,  above  all,  that  a  copv  of 
this  synotlical  act  should  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  hanl 
stone  and  set  up  in  every  temple  of  the  fir.«t,  second,  and 
third  rank  throughout  the  country.  About  one-third  of 
the  hieroglyphic  portion,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  de- 
motic and  Greek  inscriptions,  have  been  preserved.  The 
stone  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  was  sent  to  Eni»- 
land.  and  presented  by  George  III.  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  on  its  publication  it  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  tho 
key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs.  In  1S(I2, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  Akerblad  decijihered  some  of  the 
names  and  words  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic jiortion.  In  1811,  Young  commenced  the  investi- 
gation, and  in  1818  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  car- 
touche or  oval  which  contained  the  name  of  Ptolemy  was 
composed  of  hieroglyphs  used  for  sounds,  not  ideas,  tracing 
the  hieroglyphic  name  in  a  peculiar  way  through  the  de- 
motic and  hieratic,  and  deciphering  on  another  document 
the  name  of  Berenice.  Subsequently,  Champollion  (in 
1822)  deciphered  from  the  Rosetta  Stone  the  name  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  that  of  Cleopatra  from  an  obelisk  removed  from 
Phila;  to  England  in  1822.  It  was  but  another  step  to 
discover  from  this  inscription  that  the  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphs, or  those  used  for  sounds,  entered  extensively  into 
the  other  portions  of  the  text.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  scholars,  Person.  Villoison.  and  Lctronne,  had 
corrected,  interpreted,  or  restored  the  Greek  portion  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  other  two  versions  are  not  literal  trans- 
lations, but  jtaraphrases  of  the  Greek,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal document  appears  to  have  been  drafted  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  many  years  after  the  first  attempts  that  a  complete 
translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  was  given  by  Brugsch- 
Bey  in  1851,  and  Chabas  in  1867.  and  the  demotic  text  has 
not  up  to  the  present  date  been  entirely  translated.  Con- 
sidered as  a  key,  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  at  the  time  invalu- 
able, but  it  has  of  late  been  surpassed  by  the  discovery  by 
Lepsius  in  1866  of  another  trilingual  inscription  at  San. 
This  is  a  synodical  decree  passed  by  the  priests  at  Cano- 
pus  in  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (u.  c.  238), 
having  37  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  70  lines  of  Greek,  and  72  of 
demotic  writing,  and  is  nearly  complete,  being  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  It  completes  the  circle  of 
hieroglyphical  discovery,  and  proves  the  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations  previously  made.  The  Rosetta  Stone  had 
indeed  been  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
many  words,  and  gave  the  clue  to  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
hieroglyphs,  and  independent  of  its  philological  value  is 
an  inscription  of  great  historicn!  interest,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Greek  hitherto  discovered.  It  was 
repeatedly  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don, about  1802  ;  by  Brugsch-Bey,  Lepsius,  Young,  Salvo- 
lini,  ami  others  either  in  part  or  entirely:  while  explana- 
tions uf  the  hieroglyphical  text  have  been  given  by  M. 
Brugseh  and  M.  Chabas,  and  of  the  demotic  by  M.  Brugseh. 
Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rosetta  Stone  was 
found  so  incomplete,  its  defects  are  more  than  supplied  by 
the  subsequently  discovered  inscription  of  San  or  decree 
of  Canopus,  now  in  the  museum  of  Boulag  at  Cairo. 

S.  Bmrii. 

Rose'ville,  p. -v.,  Franklin  co..  Ark.     P.  92. 

Roseville  (P.  0.  name  of  junction),  Placer  co.,  Cal., 
on  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Oregon  divis- 
ion of  the  same  road.     P.  115. 

Roseville,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co..  111.,  on  Rockford 
Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  1153. 

Roseville,  tp.,  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.     P.  322. 

Roseville,  p. -v..  Clay  tp.,  Muskingum  co..  0.     P.  426. 

Rose'wood.  (1)  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  wood  of 
several  leguminous  Brazilian  trees  of  the  genera  Marfnt- 
riiim  and  Ti-iptolomea,  highly  valued  as  a  veneer  for  furni- 
ture, pianos,  etc.  (2)  The  almost  equally  beautiful  wood  of 
Dnlhergia  latifoUn,  an  East  Indian  leguminous  tree.  (3) 
Canary  Island  rosewood,  the  fragrant  woody  root  of  liho- 
dnrhiza  ecoparia  and  jiorida.  It  is  a  delightful  incense, 
and  its  powder  is  mixed  with  snuff.  From  it  is  obtained 
the  oil  of  rhodium,  so  much  vaunted  as  a  charm  for  horses 
and  so  highly  ])rized  by  trappers.  (4)  Burmese  and  Af- 
rican rosewoods  are  the  timber  of  species  of  Pterocarjiua, 
leguminous  trees. 

Rosiclare',  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  HI.,  on  Ohio 
River.      P.  533. 

Rosicru 'clans.  In  1614  appeared  atCasscl  an  anony- 
mously ])ublishcd  book,  Fania  Frafernitatis  den  fHhiiidicn 
Ordens  i/rs  loosen Irnuzes,  a,nd  next  year  another.  Coii/c»sion 
oder   liclcnndtnnss   der   Societal   nnd    finidcrftchaft  R.  C,  in 

which  the  most  wonderful  stories  we;e  told  of  a  certain 
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secret  society,  the  Rosicnicians,  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  possessed  of  the  deepest  wisdom,  and  most  po- 
tently at  work  for  the  Weill  of  mankind.  Coneernins  the 
founder  of  the  society.  Christian  Kosi-nkrcutz — his  resilience 
among  the  Arab  and  Egyptian  magicians,  his  life  in  Spain 
and  Germany  as  head  of  the  new  orilcr,  his  death  and  bur- 
ial— the  most  stirring  revelations  were  made  in  a  third  book, 
Chifminche  U'lvhzcit  Chriniinn  HoHfukreuiz',  which  appeared 
in  1616.  These  books  made  an  enormous  sensation.  Peo- 
ple rushed  forward — some  to  become  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, others  to  fight  against  it.  .Some  theologians  consid- 
ered it  a  means  of  salvation,  others  the  organ  of  a  foul 
scheme.  Some  physicians  thought  that  it  would  give  the 
fulfilment  of  the  golden  proplieries  of  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus concerning  an  eli.xir  of  life;  others,  that  it  was 
only  an  im]iudciit  o]pposition  to  (iaicn.  The  alchy- 
mists  crowded  around  it,  sure  that  it  had  fouml  tho  phi- 
losopher's stone  and  could  make  gold.  For  several  years 
the  secret  society  of  the  Rosierucians  was  tho  all-absorbing 
topic  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  there  existed  no  such  society. 
The  whole  aflair  was  a  mystitication — by  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  is  uncertain.  Some  think  that  tho  books  were  writ- 
ten by  .lohann  Valentin  Andrea,  and  simply  as  ft  satire; 
others  llave  other  4)pinions  and  ofler  other  explanations. 
But  of  tho  real  existence  of  such  a  society  there  never  wa.s 
found  the  slightest  trace.  Soon,  however,  there  aroso  a  mul- 
titude of  Rosicrucian  societies,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Cagliostro  pretended  to  bo  a  Rosicrucian. 

Rosier  (.Iamks),  b.  probably  at  Winston,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, about  1.^j75  ;  graduated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
1593 ;  was  cngage(i  by  Lord  .\rundel  of  Wardour  to  accom- 
pany Captain  George  AVaymouth  on  his  voyage  to  ''  Vir- 
ginia," during  which  he  ex])lored  tho  coast  of  Maine  and 
Penobscot  River,  and  published  on  his  return  .1  True  Jie~ 
littion  of  the.  nuisf  pronpi'miix  vitifiujc  made  thin  prvHeut  Jiear 
1605  htf  Captnhl  tjenrge  iVttjfiiionl/i,  in  the  UiHfitvcri/  of  the 
land  of  Virfjtnia,  where  he  dinriivered  gixtif  miies  itp  «  mo»t 
exreilent  river  ;  torjether  with  n  ninnt  frrtiln  land.  This  rare 
tract,  of  which  extracts  were  given  by  Purchas.  was  re- 
printed in  the  Collcetionn  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  ,3d  series,  vol,  viii. 

Rosigna'iio  Maritti'ino,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Pisa,  situateil  on  the  suniiiiit  of  the  Livornese  .Mountains, 
about  24  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Pisa.  The  earliest  histor- 
ical record  referring  to  this  town  is  a  Lombard  document 
dated  762  A.  D.,  and  for  many  centuries  Rosignano  iMarit- 
timo  formed  a  part  of  tho  territory  of  Pisa.  There  are 
medicinal  springs  of  some  reputation  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood.     P.  7000. 

Ros'in  [Lat.  re»;'ii<«],  or  Col'ophony,  the  residue  which 
is  obtaiueil  by  distilling  off  the  water  and  volatile  <jil  from 
the  crude  turpentine  from  pine  trees.  Tho  yield  is  from 
70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  (See  Trni'BNTlvi;.)  It  is 
largely  manufactured,  together  with  oil  of  turpentine,  at 
Wilmington,  Nowberne,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C.  When  entirely 
freed  from  water  it  is  translucent.  The  color  depends  upon 
the  purity  of  the  original  turpentine  and  the  care  taken  to 
distil  at  a  low  tomiierature.  Rosin  was  formerly  supposed 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  isomeric  acids — pinie,  sylvio, 
))imaric,  and  colopholic  (H2CJ0H28O2)— but  tho  researches 
id"  Maly  [Am.  (Vi.  I'harm.,  csx'w.  94;  cxlx.  211;  and  clxi. 
ll.')l)  .show  that  it  is  conipo.sed  chiefly  of  abiotic  acid 
(lljCiilltijils),  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  acid, 
probably  of  the  composition  II2Cm11i»"j-  Tho  conversion 
of  oil  of  turpentine  (('loHio)  into  rosin  may  occur  accord- 
ing to  tho  following  e(juation  : 

SI'ioHie  +  Oj5  -=  IIjCmIIcjOs  +  SIIjO  +  6C0j. 

Colophony  is  pale  yellow  and  transparent  ("virgin 
rosin,"  C.  (ilhuin),  iir  brownish-yellow  and  translucent  (''. 
cainiiiicne),  according  to  tho  care  taken  in  its  preparation. 
It  may  bo  obtained  nearly  colorless  by  distillation  with 
steam  "or  some  inert  gas,  as"  II,  Coj,  or  N,  under  ft  pressure 
pf  ten  atniosjiheres  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  lUlO" 
F.  (//i,a(  .111./  /'o,-/,ia'»  Kntj/iih  I'alrni.  IS.-,s,  No.  92.'..)  It 
has  a  peculiar  lustre,  called  rouioini,  is  brittle  when  cold, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture;  sp.gr.  1.0"  to  l.OS. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
spirit,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  partially  scduble  in 
])Ctroleuin.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it.  forming  chiefly  isoph- 
thalio  acid,  together  with  trimellilic  acid  and  ft  resinous 
acid.  (Schrcder,  Drut.  t'hrm.  <:■-..  /Irr..  vi.  (1,1.)  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  On 
adding  sodio  nitrate  to  the  solution  in  caustic  soda  the  so- 
dic  abiotato  (NajC4illf.;<>5)  sepnrfttes  as  a  snow  while  ll..c. 
culent  precipitate.  From  this  various  insoluble  melullic 
salts  arc  obtained  bv  double  decomposition.  Colophony 
softens  at  160°  I'.,  and  melts  at  27..°  K.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  gives  ofl'  volatile  oils,  acquiring  a  dark  color. 
By  continuing  the  distillation  it  yields,  besides  CO.  CO,,  a 
little  ethylene,  tctrylene,  and  marsh  gas,  and  about  ,  t  piT 


cent,  of  liquid  distillate.     The  first  portion  of  this  distil- 
late is  ft  yellow,  mobile,  strong-smelling  liquid,  known  as 

onsisitf  of  euloithonone  (t.'n 
and  on  optically  indifferent  camphcne  (Ciollnl,  boili 
3:i.S°  F.     (Sec  Vhem.  AV,c..  xx.  :i8,  ,W.)     " 
tillation  a    '     '  "  " 


essence  of  rosin,  anil_  consists  of  eolophonone  (C„llnO) 

lollis) 
Later  in  tlo 

nation  a  viscid  auo/esecnt  "  rosin  oil "  (••  pinolin  ")y, 

er.  By  treating  this  with  quicklime  a  product  is  oh 
tained  having  the  compositi.,n  CjolIioO.  an.l  by  rectifying 
this,  and  again  treating  with  lime,  nn  oil  is  obtained  hav- 
ing  the  composition  CmIIjsO,  which  is  not  Buoreseeut. 
(.Schiel,  .1.111.  Ch.  /'harm.,  cxv.  96.)  By  allowing  melted 
rosin  to  flow  into  a  red-hot  retort  it  is  converted  into  ■  very 
rich  permanent  "rosin-gas,"  which  was  at  one  time  used 
for  lighting  cities.     (See  (iAsLioiirivii.) 

Colophony  is  extensively  used  in  making  varnishes  and 
cements,  in  tho  calking  of  ships,  in  the  prcparntiun  of 
plasters  and  ointments,  and  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the 
soldering  of  metals.  Large  quantities  are  eonsumcil  in 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap.  A  well-known  use  of  it 
is  for  covering  the  bows  of  violins  to  prevent  tho  bow  from 
slipping  over  the  strings  without  producing  vibration.  He 
fore  tho  introduction  of  petroleum,  rosin  oil  was  used  lo 
some  extent  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  rosin  spirit  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine.  Tli« 
viscid  oil  is  used  in  paints,  for  the  manufacture  of  printer's 
ink,  in  soapmaking,  in  cheap  lubricators,  etc. 

C.  F.  C'liAxiiLEn. 

Rosi'ni  (Giotanxi),  b.  at  Lueignano,  Tuscany,  Juno 
21,  1776:  studied  at  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  !*isa,  where 
ho  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  lHO;t.  li.  .\!av 
16,  l.S.'io.  His  works  e<.mpriso  several  dramas,  2  vols,  of 
poems,  historical  romances,  J/o.iora  di  .Uo»2a  ( 1K29),  /.m't-i 
Strozzi  {lii?,:',),  Uffolino  (1843),  and  a  Storia  drlta  pitium 
/t'lliann  (7  vols.). 

Ros'kilde,  town  of  Denmark,  island  of  Scaland.  on  a 
hill  on  a  branch  of  tho  Isefjord.  and  received  itJ,  name. 
'*  Roar's  Springs,"  from  the  numerous  springs  which  bur«l 
forth  from  the  sides  of  tho  hill.  In  the  early  Midille  .\gc,i 
it  was  ft  great  city,  the  royal  resi.lence.  with  lOO.OtMi  in 
habitants.  27  churches  and  monasteries,  but  conniigratiniis, 
the  plague,  and  the  growth  of  neighboring  Copenhagen 
di'stroyed  its  prosperity.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, built  1047->>i.  and  ctmtaining  many  sjilendid  inonu- 
lucnts;  the  Danish  kings  are  buried  here.     P.  about  oOtlO. 

Ros'lyn,  p. -v..  North  Hempstead  tp..  Queens  co.,  N.  V. 
(L.  I.l,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor,  and  on  lilen 
Cove  branch  of  Long  Island  R.  K..  has  daily  eoinmiiniea- 
tion  with  New  York  by  stcarucr.  an.l  is  largely  occupieil 
by  the  villas  of  wealthy  citizens  of  that  metropolis.  Was  the 
residence  of  the  late  William  Culien  liryant,  who  named  the 
village  and  presented  it  with  a  public  hull.     P.  6Ji. 

Rosmar'itltr  [/?nioii.irii*.  Latinized  from  the  Nor- 
wegian name  r„i»iii<ir.  "sea-horse"],  a  family  of  maminals 
belonging  to  the  order  Pinnipedia.  containing  the  wal- 
ruses ami  related  to  the  families  Phi.cidie.  or  true  seals, 
and  Otariida-.  or  cared  seals.  The  form  is  peculiar,  but 
resembles  that  of  the  Phocidip  more  than  that  of  the  Ola- 
riidie;  tho  hinder  legs  are  flexible  forward ;  no  external 
cars  are  developed  ;  the  skull  is  oblong  and  truncated  in 
front  ;  it  has  strong  anil  salient  mastoid  processes,  whoso 
surfaces  ore  continuous  with  the  auditory  bulhi' :  no  nosl- 
orbital  processes  are  developed:  distinct  alisphenoid  ca- 
nals exist;  tho  ilentilion  is  very  peculiar,  the  canine  li-elh 
of  tho  upper  jttw  being  enormously  developed  and  spe^-ial- 
ized  as  tusks,  while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  Btrophie.1 ; 
tho  Incisors,  except  the  external  of  the  upper  jaw.  are 
early  lost :  tho  molar  teeth  are  }  y  2,  hut  the  posterior 
aro  generally  cast  in  the  adult  ;  the  anterior  limbs  are 
about  as  large  as  the  posterior:  in  the  anterior  feet  tho 
toes  decrease  in  a  curved  line,  and  are  destitute  of  claws; 
in  tho  posterior  feet  the  five  digits  .ean'rly  increase  lo. 
ward  the  inner,  and  nil  are  provided  with  claws  ;  the  >kin 
is  very  thick.  The  family  is  represcnte.l  by  the  W  41- 
nisirs  or  M.iiisrs  (which  scei.  which  are  found  only  In  tho 

high  northern  sea«.     Two  specie-  nppcir  to  exl-t      "ne  .  H 

ofcc.i.)  inhabiting  the  northern  All  " 

rnnkii)  the  northern  Pneille.     The 

size,    someliiucs    reiching.    or   even    .. 

thirteen  feel   in  length,  and  Ihrir  girth  i     1 
I  Ihev    are,    therefore,    very    oboe,    no  I    • 
I  eflleiont  on  land,  but  in  water  Ihei. 
I  and   not   ungriiceful.     Thry   swim    • 

rising  onl\ :i'i"nallv  t"  hrenlhe.  

what    like'  a    «lo.lc.      They    feel    chiefly 

riains.   m 1-.  etc.— but    aUo   on  tho  b 

I  plants  which  grow  in  the  lagoons  and  !«>•.      1 
I  liy  means  ..f  their  ln«k«  that  they  unearth  tho 

drag  tb.iu  from  Iheir  holei.      In  former  I' 

walrus  cxlcu'b'd  much  farther  S.  than  at  1 

it  11  rar.lv  f.,oud  S.  of   L.il.r.ldi.r.      Tho  1' 
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pears  to  have  extended  still  le?s  to  the  southward :  it  is, 
however,  abundant  on  an  island  of  the  Prjbilov  group, 
which  has  been  called  therefrom '*  Walrus  Island."  (See 
Mouse.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Rosmi'ni  (Antonio).  Abbe.  b.  at  Roveredo  in  1797  ;  at 
an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  and 
in  his  first  youth  wrote  an  Esnmc  della  Rntfione  and  a 
VlnHnifirnzinne  dcUe  Sn'enze  ;  after  these  followed  a  Lcttn-a 
eitf  Cn'fftiano  Insef/nfiinento,  the  Storia  dell'  Amore,  ,Sa*/ffio 
snlln  Felicittif  L'Edueazione  Cristiana,  Snggw  sulln  Frtn-i- 
denzn,  SnW  Vuita  dell'  Educazione,  Galateo  dci  Lettcrnti  : 
in  \>^'27  formed  a  friendship  with  Manzoni.  and  in  1S30 
went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his 
lustituto  dci  Preti  delta  Carita,  an  order  founded  by 
himself:  in  the  same  year  published  his  principal  work, 
Nhoi-o  Snfjgio  snlV  On'ghie  delle  Idee;  in  I8;U  returned  to 
Roveredo  as  archdeacon,  and  there  gave  himself  entirely 
to  philosophy,  producing  the  following  works:  Onl'dnt/itt, 
AriKtotclinmo,  f'e'higogica,  Anfropolofjia  Sovnniatnntlc,  and 
many  other  works,  which  in  all  form  30  volumes.  The 
CiiK/ue  Piar/he  delle  Chicsa,  fl  Prot/ettn  di  Costituzione  are 
a]ip!ications  of  his  philosophical  doctrines  to  politics.  He 
c;n  lied  on  long  polemical  controversies  with  Gioberti  and 
Mamiani.     D.  at  Stresa  in  1855. 

Rosny',  de  (Li^:oN),  b.  at  Loss,  department  of  Le  Nord, 
France,  Aug.  5,  1S37  ;  studied  Oriental  languages,  history, 
and  geography  at  Paris  ;  was  attached  as  interpreter  to  the 
Japanese  embassy  which  visited  Europe  in  1863,  and  be- 
came professor  of  Japanese  at  Paris  in  186S.  He  published 
Dictiunnaire  Ja^jonaia-franrais-anglais  (1858),  Lee  Ecri- 
iurea  fiffHrativen  et  hieroglyphiqueH  des  Diffcrenta  Peuplea, 
anciens  et  modcniea  (1S60),  Divtionnnire  des  Si'gnea  ideo- 
graphiqiiea  de  la  Chhie  (1864—67),  Etudes  asiatiquea  de 
Geographie  et  d'Hiatot're  (1864),  Aper^tt  de  la  Langnc 
coreenne  (1867). 

Rosolic  Acid,  Coralline,  Pseudo-Coralline,  or 
Aiirine.  These  names  have  been  applied  to  red  coloring- 
matters  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical,  but  have 
been  recently  shown  to  be  distinct.  Rosalie  acid  was  ob- 
tained by  Runge  in  1834  {Pogg.  Jnn.,  xxi.  70)  from  coal- 
tar  naphtha.  He  treated  coal-tar  naphtha  with  milk  of 
lime,  neutralized  the  solution  with  an  acid,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  mixture  of  phenol  and  rosolic  and  brunolic  acids. 
This  he  distilled  with  water  to  remove  phenol,  obtaining  a 
brown  pitchy  residue.  This  he  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
treated  with  milk  of  lime,  obtaining  a  brown  precipitate 
of  calcic  brunolate  and  a  rose-colored  solution  of  calcic 
rosolate.  From  this  solution  he  precipitated,  with  the  aid 
of  acetic  acid,  the  rosolic  acid,  containing  some  brunolic 
acid.  This  he  continued  to  treat  with  alcohol,  lime,  and 
acetic  as  long  as  calcic  brunolate  could  be  separated,  and 
then  collected  the  rosolic  acid  on  a  filter,  dried  it.  dissolved 
it  in  alcohol,  and  allowed  the  solution  to  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, obtaining  the  new  acid  as  a  yellowish-red  brittle  resin. 
He  says  that  this  acid  gives,  with  proper  mordants,  beau- 
tiful red  lakes,  and  dyes  fabrics.  In  1859,  Hugo  Miiller 
{Q.  J.  Chem.  See.,  xi.  1)  found,  on  leaving  a  quantity  of 
crude  carbolate  of  lime  in  a  warm  drying  chamber  for  sev- 
eral months,  that  it  was  converted  into  a  red  calcic  rosolate. 
On  boiling  this  with  dilute  ammonic  carbonate,  and  evap- 
orating the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  the  crude  rosolic 
acid  separated  as  a  dark  resinous  body.  This  he  purified 
by  Runge's  method,  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
lime,  filtering,  diluting,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  acetic  acid,  repeating  this  several  times. 
He  finally  dissolved  in  alcohol,  added  a  minute  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  poured  it  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  thus  obtaining  the  acid  pure.  Tschelnitz  i-J,}'. 
2}i:  Ch.,  Ixxi.  410)  mixes  coal-tar  naphtha  with  slaked  lime, 
exposes  the  mixture  to  the  air  for  several  months,  and  then 
extracts  the  rosolic  acid  by  Runge's  method.  R.  A.  Smith 
{C/ifnt.  Oaz.,  1858,  20)  dissolves  phenol  in  caustic  soda, 
boils  with  Mn02.  and  precipitates  the  rosolic  acid  with  an 
acid.  Jourdin  {  Ri'p.  Ohim.  app.,  iii.  217)  substitutes  HgO 
for  MnOj.  He  also  obtains  rosolic  acid  by  heating  phenol 
with  HgCl2.  Caro  [Phil.  Mag.  [4],  xxxii.  126)  finds  that 
pure  pheno!  or  pure  cresol  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  rosolic 
aeiil  with  MnOs.  IlgSO^.  As205,  or  iodine,  but  that  some 
body  like  cresol,  oxalic  acid,  etc.,  which  contains  carbon  in 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  fatty  series,  must  be 
present.  A  mixture  of  phenol  (CeHgO)  and  cresol  (CgHs 
(Cll3)0)  always  yields  it  with  these  reagents.  Rosolic  acid, 
previously  boiled  with  water,  appears  as  a  dark  greenish, 
amorphous  substance,  with  the  greenish  metallic  lustre  of 
cantharides.  Its  powder  is  red,  and  assumes  a  bright 
gold-like  lustre  when  rubbed  or  pressed  with  a  hard  body. 
Thin  films  are  orange-red  by  transmitted,  and  metallic  by 
reflected  light.  When  precipitated  from  alcohol  by  water, 
it  is  a  bright-red  powder.  At  170°  F.  it  cakes  together, 
and  in  boiling  water  melts.     It  is  not  volatile;  dissolves 


readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-naphtha.  phen(d.  creosote, 
concentrated  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sul])huric  acids. 
From  all  of  these  solvents,  which  are  miscible  with  water,  i 

it  is  precipitated  unchanged  when  it  is  added.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  chloroform,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  essen- 
tial and  fixed  oils.  It  is  not  decolorized  by  suijihuroua 
acid.  Its  acid  properties  are  very  feeble  ;  it  is  even  weaker 
than  carbonic  acid.  It  forms  dark-red  compounds  with 
ammonia,  caustic  alkalies,  and  caustic  alkaline  earths:  i 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  with  a  magnificent  red 
color.  Carbonic  acid  decomposes  them,  and  the  prolonged 
action  of  air  and  light  destroys  the  rosolic  acid  completely. 
The  calcic  compound,  evaporated  in  rarun  over  quicklime, 
leaves  a  red  crystalline  powder  resembling  carthamine. 
The  magnesia  salt  is  most  stable.  Rosolates  give  no  pre- 
cipitates (lakes)  with  salts  of  alumina  or  other  oxides,  nor 
with  the  acetate  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  this  is  contrary 
to  Runge.  The  composition  of  rosolic  acid  has  not  been 
fixed  with  certainty.  Hugo  Miiller  proposed  C23H22O4,  R. 
A,  Smith  C12H12O3,  Dusart  CeHeOa. 


MQlIer's 
analysis. 

<^n^Ti°i. 

C12H12O3. 

CjHeOj. 

75.92 
5.83 
18  25 

76.27 
6.05 
17.68 

70.59 
5.88 
23.53 

65.45 

5.45 

29.10 

Rosolic  acid  has  been  suggested  as  an  indicator  in  Pettin- 
kofer's  process  for  determining  carbonic  acid  and  in  nitro- 
gen determinations  with  standard  acid. 

Coralline  was  first  prepared  by  Persoz  in  1859.  by  treat- 
ing 3  parts  of  phenol,  2  of  oxalic  acid,  and  2  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  several  hours.  The  mass  effervesces,  becomes 
thick,  and  acquires  a  deep-red  color.  The  process  is  ter- 
minated when  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  dissolve 
in  dilute  ammonia  with  a  deep-red  color.  The  mixture  is 
then  poured  into  hot  water.  A  resinous  mass,  with  the 
lustre  of  cantharides,  separates.  The  whole  is  boiled  till 
the  unchanged  phenol  is  expelled.  On  cooling,  orange-red 
flocks  separate  from  the  liquid  ;  these  with  the  resinous 
mass  are  separated  and  washed.  Persoz's  process  was  not 
published  till  after  Kolbe  and  Schmitt  in  ISfU  announced 
their  discovery  of  a  similar  process.  They  use  3  parts  of 
phenol,  2  of  oxalic  acid,  and  4  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
to  285°-300°  F.  four  to  six  hours,  in  a  vessel  furnished 
with  a  cohobator.  The  product  is  treated  as  in  Persoz's 
process.  Fresenius  (/./.  pr.  Ch.,  v.  184)  purifies  eoralUne 
by  rubbing  it  with  calcined  magnesia,  extracting  with 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  ammonic  chlo- 
ride, by  which  a  brilliant  crimson  precipitate  is  obtained. 
By  three  or  four  repetitions  of  the  process  the  product  is 
obtained  pure.  The  magnesia  compound  is  finally  decora- 
posed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  acts  merely  as 
a  dehydrant,  and  may  be  replaced,  though  not  with  ad- 
vantage, by  B2O3,  A?2'03,  or  AS2O5.  Fresenius  deduces  the 
formula  C40H38O11,  but  Kolbe  suggests  that  it  is  formylatcd 
phenol  (C6H4(COH)OH  =  CTn602),  produced  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  on  phenol,  thus  : 

I'hcnol.  Coralline. 

(CoUsOII  +  CO  =  C6H4(COH)OII). 

Aniiljsis.     CjoH.ibOh.       CjHjO.,, 

Carbon 69.07  69.16  0S..15 

HvilroRCn 5  38  5.4S  4.92 

Oxygen 25.55  25.36  26.23 

Coralline,  as  purified  by  Fresenius,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  long,  slender,  lustrous  scarlet  needles — from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  in  dark-red  rhombic  prisms,  trimetric.  It 
melts  at  3K-!°  F.,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so 
in  boiling  water;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid, 
phenol,  boiling  chloroform,  or  benzol ;  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  AlUalics,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carljonates, 
added  to  water,  cause  it  to  dissolve  to  a  beautiful  purple- 
red  solution.  When  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  the  pure  coralline,  no  change  occurs  ; 
if  it  be  impure,  it  is  darkened.  Coralline  gives  fine  red 
shades  in  dyeing,  which  are  easily  modified  by  the  use  of 
proper  reagents.  The  liability  to  change  renders  it  some- 
what difficult  to  fi.x.  It  may  be  printed  with  albumen  or 
lacturine :  S  ounces  of  eoralUne  solution,  2  pounds  of  lao- 
turine  in  7  pints  of  water  at  80°  F.,  and  1  pint  of  ammo- 
nia give  good  results.  After  printing  the  pieces  mu.st  be 
ste.amed  twenty  minutes.  The  calcic  carbonate  lake  of 
cor.illine  is  largely  used  by  paper-stainers. 

Heel  Ciiridtlnc'Pmonine,  or  Pceonine  (.J.  Persoz,  lSo9)  is 
obtained  by  heating  y  parts  of  crude  coralline  with  22  parts 
of  concentrated  ammonia  to  270°  F.  for  three  hours  in  a 
strong  iron  vessel.  A  thick  solution  with  a  golden-crim- 
son reflection  is  obtained,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the 
new  dye  as  a  deep-red  powder,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  determined.    It  is  probably  an  amide  or  imide  of 
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coralline.  It  is  almogt  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
(re.l).  and  in  alkalies  (rcil,  turning  brown  in  the  air). 
Picunine  U  much  used  fur  dyeins;  woi.l.  although  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  changed  to  yellow  by  acids.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  magnesia,  'dii^solving  the 
dye  in  aloohol.  It  produces  a  rich  Turkey  red.  the  inten- 
sity of  which  is  retained  for  years,  at  a  cost  of  two-thirds 
that  of  cochineal,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  not  turn- 
ing blue  on  washing  in  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  A  bath  for  dyeing  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  dye  in  alcohol,  adding  a  little  caustic  so'da.  pouring 
into  it  a  large  quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and  nearly 
neutralizing  with  tartaric  acid.  The  goods  are  worked  fo'r 
one  and  a  half  hours.  Cotton  must  be  mordanted  with 
tin  and  sumac  or  galls.  The  color  obtained  is  between 
that  of  cochineal  and  magenta.  It  resists  washing,  but  is 
affected  by  soap  and  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  For  print- 
ing, use  a  mixture  of  ;i20  grammes  ]ia>onine  in  1  litre  of 
water,  230  gms.  glycerine,  oGO  gms.  magnesia  in  1  litre  of 
water,  and  '.i  litres  gum-water  (500  gum  per  litre).  Print, 
steam,  and  wash.  For  printing  on  cotton  use  a  mixture 
of  the  color  with  starch  or  albumen  and  magnesia.  To 
print  an  orange-red,  prepare  a  lake  by  dissolving  2000 
gms.  of  pieonine  in  caustic  soda  (10°  B.)  dilute,  precip- 
itate with  stannic  chloride,  and  heat  the  mixture.  Mix 
this  lake  with  100  gms.  of  magnesia,  200  of  oxalic  acid, 
2000  of  gum,  and  10  litres  of  water. 

Aznliue.  or  Pheiujl  lilne. — This  compound,  the  first  blue 
obtained  from  aniline,  was  discovered  by  .J.  Persoz.  It 
was  prepared  by  heating  5  parts  of  pseonine  and  8  parts 
of  aniline  for  several  hours  at  356°  F.  The  product  is 
washed  with  dilute  IICl  to  remove  aniline,  then  with  coal- 
tar  naphtha,  and  tinally  with  dilute  caustic  soda.  It  ap- 
pears as  a  violet  powder  with  a  golden  iridescence,  is  in- 
eoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  said  by  Willm 
to  be  Ci2ni2N02  =  NIl2(C6ll50)2.  It  is  not  now  manufac- 
tured, having  been  displaced  by  triphenyl-rosaniline,  etc. 
(See  Aniline  Colors.) 

Anrine,  or  Yellow  Coralline,  is  prepared  by  heating  phe- 
nol commercial),  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  for  a  long 
time  at  230°  F.  The  product  is  poured  into  \vater,  the  un- 
changed phenol  distilled  off  by  a  current  c»f  steam,  the 
aurine  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  reprecipitaled.  It 
constitutes  a  brittle,  resinous  body,  with  a  beetle-green 
lustre,  and  yields  a  red  powder.  It  may  be  purified  (see 
Dale  and  Schorlemmer  on  aurinein  /1»j.  Chemint,  iv.  142)  by 
adding  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  cold  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  crude  aurine.  A  crystalline  compound  of  aurino 
with  ammonia  separates  out.  This  is  washed  with  alco- 
hol, and  dried,  when  it  appears  as  a  dark-red  crystalline 
powder  with  a  bluish  lustre.  It  loses  its  ammonia  com- 
pletely on  long  exposure  to  the  air.  By  boiling  it  with 
dilute  acetic,  or  lICI,  it  is  obtained  as  a  brownish-red  crys- 
talline powder  with  a  green  lustre.  It  must  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  strong  acetic  acid.  The  crys- 
tals obstinately  retain  acetic  and  hydroirhloric  acid.  In- 
stead of  extracting  aurine  from  the  commercial  aurine, 
which  is  made  from  phenol  containing  cresol,  it  may  bo 
made  directly  from  pure  crystallized ^ihenol  by  heating  it 
with  oxalic  acid  five  or  six  days  at  230°  F.,  pouring  into 
water,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  caustic  soda,  prccipi-, 
tating  with  IICI,  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  Tuo  crys- 
tals are  needles  or  prisms,  trimutric,  with  a  greonish-bluo 
lustre  J  thoy  contain: 

Analysis.       C.^HuOj,      CaiHigOj. 

Carbon 79.7.3  79.47  79.75 

Hydrogen o.ir.  4.(;;J  s.Ofi 

Oxygen 15.11  15.90  15.19 

CioTIuOa  is  the  more  probable  formula.  The  formation  of 

aurine  is  thus  explained: 

Phenol.  Aurino. 

.•iCcIIcO  +  2C0  =  CjoHuOs  +  2H2O. 
Pure  aurino  does  not  melt  at  128°  F. ;  the  crysl:il9  ajsumo 
a  darker  color,  which  disappears  on  coulin^,'.  with  no  appa- 
rent change  in  the  substance.  Atahi;;hcrteniperaliiroaurino 
melts,  omits  an  odor  of  gdienoi,  and  solidities  on  coolinR  to 
an  amorphous  bottlo-nrcen  mass.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies 
with  a  magenta- red  color,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  o»  a 
orystallino  powder.  When  sulphur  dio.xido  (fiih)  >s  passed 
into  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  aurine,  the  dark 
yellowish-red  solution  assumes  a  lif^hter  color,  and  on  coul- 
.  ins  a  compound  sopanitcsout  in  brick-rod  crystalline  crusUs, 
or  in  garnet  red  crystals  with  a  bottlc-grccn  lustre,  contain- 
ing (t'jollii"3)jSOa'+  SilljO.  By  ad.Iing  potnssic  bisulphilo 
to  a  solution  of  aurine,  an  aurino. potassic-bisulphilc  was 
obtained:  CjoHKOa.K II SO3.  .Similar soilium  and  am UMniiMu 
compounds  can  be  obtaincil.  I>n  treating  aurine  wilh  line 
dust,  phenol  is  obtained.  If  zinc-dust  is  added  to  a  b"t 
alkaline  .solution,  it  becomes  colorless,  and  hyilrochloric 
acid  precipitates  a  colorless  body  called  Irifniirinr  (f»Ili« 
Os).      Other  reducing  agents   produce  the   ssuic   result. 


Leucaunne  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  acetic  acid,  and 
crystallizes  readily  from  the  latter.  Alkaline  »oluti„n8 
absorb  o.iygcn  from  the  air  and  become  red  on  the  addi- 
tion of  fcrrlcyanidc  of  potassium.  Lcucnurine  contain' 
three  hydro.xyl8  (Oil),  the  hydrogen  of  ubich  can  be 
easily  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Triacelyl-lcucaurinc  is 
C'2oHi3{('2ll50i303.  .\urino  yields  One  orange  shades  ..n 
wool  by  printing  a  lake,  orepared  by  dissolving  five  pound- 
of  aurino  in  2  gallons  ol  caustic  so.la  ( 10°  II.),  heating  to 
UO  F.,  diluting  to  20  gallons,  and  precipitating  wilh  U 
pints  of  stannic  chloride  I  jj°  li.),  .liluted  with  1  gallon  of 
water.  The  lake  is  drained  till  it  measures  4  gallons. 
.Mi.x  aurine  lake,  wet,  2  gallons,  with  powdered  gum  4 
pounds,  o.xalic  acid  II  ounces,  an.l  heat  till  the  gum  and 
acid  are  dissolved.  I'rint  as  usual.  .\n  orange-re<l  may 
bo  obtained  by  dissolving  aurino  in  dilute  ammonia  till  the 
solution  marks  32°  Twd. :  mi.x  with  4  pounds  of  stjirch 
paste  (14  pounds  to  the  gallon!.  I'rint,  dry,  and  sleain 
one  hour.  With  the  aid  of  aniline  red.  aurine  yields  good 
scarlets.  A  blue  color  may  bo  obtained  from  aurino  aimilar 
to  azulino.  When  aurino  is  gently  boiled  with  aniline  and  a 
little  acetic  acid,  the  solution  soon  a.ssuincs  a  pure  blue 
color.  On  boiling  tlio  product  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  order  to  remove  an  excess  of  aniline,  a  blue  resin- 
ous substance  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent bodies,  which  are  nartly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  and  partly  insoluble  in  them.  By  heating  the  above 
mixture  on  a  water-bath,  a  blue  solution  is  formed  in  six- 
teen to  twenty  hours,  which,  however,  also  contains  several 
bodies.  A  portion  of  tho  product  is  readily  soluble  in 
caustic  soda,  with  a  purple  color,  and  precipitate  I  by  acid 
from  this  solution  in  blue  flakes,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid.  The  portion  which  is  insoluble  in  alkalies 
dissolves  completely  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  with  a  fine 
blue  color,  but  ether  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  forming  a 
dark-red  solution,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  blue 
resinous  body  behind.  The  portion  not  dissolving  in  ether 
forms  a  dark-blue  powder  with  a  golden  refleeiion. 

P9tud<}-CuraUiH€. — C'aro  anil  Wanklyn  in  l'*(itj  [Chtm, 
Sew»,  xiv.  37)  obtained  a  substance  from  rusaniliue  which 
they  supposed  to  be  rosolic  acid.  Fresenius  has  shown  1  J.  f. 
pr.  Ck.  [2],  v.  184-200)  that  it  is  a  distinct  compound,  ami 
has  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  "  pseudo-coralline."  It  is 
prepared  b.v  dissolving  aniline  red  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
as  to  have  3  equivalents  of  Ht'l  for  I  of  the  base.  On  add- 
ing potnssic  nitrate,  and  boiling  as  long  as  nitric  oxide  is 
evolved,  tho  rosanilino  is  converted  into  axorosaniline.  On 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  boiling, 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  reil  flocks  separate,  which  melt 
together  to  a  brown  resinous  mass  with  a  gidilen  lustre. 
Fresenius  obtained  this  boily  in  crystals,  and  found  i(  to 
be  CjellaOio.  It  difi"crs  from  coralline  in  not  being  de- 
colorized by  acid  so(Bc  sulphite.  It  melts  at  about  310°  F. 
When  boiled  with  aniline  and  a  little  benzoic  acid,  it  forms 
a  splendiil  and  very  permanent  blue  dye. 

Piiinnnnnit  /'rnpertien  u/  WituflrHn  f/yi/  ici'tA  CitmUinr,  tie. 
— Much  has  been  written  r.n  this  subject,  but  it  appears 
that  tho  irritation  of  tho  skin.  etc.  which  results  frt^m 
wearing  rc4l  and  scarlet  flannel  dyed  with  thc«c  c.dnr«  i- 
duo  not  to  tho  coralline,  but  to  the  picric  acid.  pbcn..l.  r!-.. 
which  are  often  associated  with  them.  Washing  reui"\,^ 
those  eubstaocos.  (See  Guyot,  Compua  Htmlna^  Aug.  d. 
1869.)  C.  F.  CiiAxnLB*. 

R080li'ni,  town  nf  Sicily,  province  of  .<>  • 
hill  near  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Inrrenl  .<ido.  nl 
S.W.ofNoto.     The  adjacent  country  is  highli  : 
besides  tho  more  common  products  of  the  island.  t"it.i.-.-o 
and  cotton  aro  grown  in  considerable  quantilief.     1".  floo. 

Ross,  county  of  ."Jcotlanil.    Sec  Kom  *»n  fnomntv. 

Ross,  county  of  S.  Ohio,  on  .<ciolo  Hiver  and  I'miol 
Crook,  intersected  by  .Marietta  and  fincinnali  K.  II.  nn  1 
by  Ohio  ami  Fric  t'anal.  has  a  surface  partly  level,  pjrtlv 
h'illv,  with  fertile  si>il  in  Ihe  boiiimi  lands  »(  'i-  '  ■  •  ■ 
.•ilaples.  Indian  c.irn  |..ver  2.000,iuiiibu«hel.i.  » 
and  wo<d.  Catlle,  sheep,  anil  swine  abound, 
ries  of  oarriagc.  leather,  ond  saddlery  are  nunur  u-.  .m  1 
there  are  sevenil  fl<oir  and  woolloo  mill*.  Cap.  (.'bilUeolhe. 
Area.  MO  sq.  m.     I".  :ir.0H7. 

Ross,  tp..  Kdgar  eo..  III.     P.  731. 

Ross,  tp..  Vermilion  co.,  III.     P.  17J9. 

Rons,  Ip..  Clinliin  ro.,  Ind.     P.  1741, 

Kn!i!<,  p. -v.  and  Ip.,  Lake  eo.,  Inil.     P    M?^ 
,  Fremont  co..  fa.     P.  IStl. 
.  Taylor  co..  la.     P.  431. 
.  rherokee  co..  Kan.     P.  449. 
,  Kalamaioo  co..  Mich.     P.  1397. 

and  tp.,  Bailor  oo.,  0.,  on  OrMi  Miami 
Uiv.-r,    r.'iro:. 


HosK.  Ip. 
Ko^iN,  ip. 
Ro!i-<<  tp. 
Kos!<.  Ip. 
Ross,  p.- 
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Ross,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.     P.  1076. 
Ross,  t]).,  Jefferson  Co.,  0.     P.  685. 
Ross,  tp.,  .\llegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1623. 
Ross,  tp.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.     P.  990. 
Ross,  tp..  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  734. 
Ross    (ALKXAN-nER),  b.  in  the  parish  of  Kincarrlinc- 
O'Ncil,  .\bcrrlccnshire,  Scotlnml.  Ajir.  13,  1R99;  graduated 
at  .Marisehal  College,  Aberdeen,  about  1710;  engaged  in 
te.-icbing,  and  became  in  1732  parish  schc)olmaster°at''ljoch- 
lec,  Forfar.shire  (or  Angus),  which  hiuable  occupation  he 
followed  more  than  fifty  years,  until  his  death  at  that  place 
May  20,  17S1.     lie  wrote  yerscs  from  his  childhood,  but 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Beattie,  by  the  i>ublica- 
tiOD  of  Hehunre,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  Ptittural 
Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dinleet,to  tohieh  are  added  n  few  Sonijs 
bj/  the  Author  (Aberdeen.  1708),  a  poem  which  in'tho  X.  of 
Scotland  has  rivalled  in  popularity  the  writings  of  Burns 
and  .'ill.an  Hamsay,  and  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
some  being  on  cheap  coarse  paper.     Ross  left  in  M.S.  8 
vols,  of  miscellanies,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
new  L!/e  prefi.\cd  to,  the  best  edition  of  Ilclenore  (1800), 
cilitcd  by  John  Longmuir.  LL.D.     (8ee  also  A.  Campbell's 
Iiitrodnetion  to  the  Histonj  of  Poetrij  ii,  Srotlaiid,  1799.) 

Ross  (ALf:xANDER),  b.  in  Scotland  in  1742;  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  of  the  5Uth  Foot  Feb.,  1700; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in  Germany;  came 
to  .\nierica  as  captain  May,  1775;  was  engaged"  in  the 
principal  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  became  brevet 
major  1781 ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
commissioner  on  his  part  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown;  was  subsequently  deputy  adjutant- 
general  in  Scotland  ;  accompanied  Lord  Cornwallis  to  India 
as  adjutant-general;  became  governor  of  Fort  George, 
Madras,  and  was  distinguished  in  all  the  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  that  nobleman,  to  whom  he  was 
closely  attached,  and  became  general  Jan.  1,  1812.  D.  at 
London  Nov.  29,  1827.— His  son,  Charles  Ross,  edited 
from  family  papers  the  Porrespondenee  of  Charles,  First 
Marquis  (^jriiirallis,  with  .Vo(f«,  etc.  (3  vol's.,  1859),  a  work 
which  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  America  and 
India  during  eventful  periods. 

Ross  (Alexandkr),  b.  in  Scotland  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  was  for  fifteen  years  a  resident  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Author  of  Ad- 
rentares  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oreijou  or  Columbia 
Hirer,  beinr,  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  fitted  oilt  bi/  John 
Jacob  Astor  to  establish  the  Pacific  Fur  Compani/  (London, 
1849),  The  Fur-Hunters  of  the  'Far  West,  a  Narrative  of 
Adventures  in  the  Oregon  and  Jiocki/  Mountains  (London,  2 
vols.,  1855),  and  The  lied  /liver  Settiemevt,  its  Jlise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Present  State  (1856). 

Ross  (Alexander  Miltox),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Belleville,  On- 
tario, Dec.  13,  1832;  studied  and  practised  medicine;  col- 
lected specHuens  of  all  the  birds  of  Canada;  made  an 
entomological  collection  of  10,000  species,  and  a  botanical 
one  of  similar  extent,  and  is  author  of  Puds  of  Canada 
(18i  1 )  and  Buttevfiies  and  Moths  of  Canada  (1872). 

Ross  (George),  b.  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  1730;  set- 
tled at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  a  lawyer  1751 ;  sat  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania assembly  1768-76;  w.as  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress  1774;  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  resigned  his  se.at  Jan.  1,  1777;  was  after- 
ward commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  D.  at  Lancaster  in  July 
1779.  ■" 

Ross  (James),  b.  in  York  oo..  Pa..  July  1 2, 1702  ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  1784  ;'  was  prominent  in 
the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1790  .as  a  defender 
of  the  lately-formed  national  Constitution  and  a  leader  of 
the  Federalists;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1794-1803.  and  a  com- 
missioner from  Congress  to  negotiate  with  the  whisky  in- 
surgents. During  one  session  ho  was  president  pro  tern,  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate.     D.  near  Pittsburg  Nov.  27,  1847. 

Ross  (James),  an  excellent  teacher  of  Greek  .and  Latin, 
whose  early  history  is  unknown  :  was  at  the  head  of  schools 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa..  1796-1801,  subsequently  at  Lancas- 
ter and  at  Philadelphia,  and  became  professor  of  classical 
languages  at  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle,  Pa.  Author  of 
a  Latu,  Grammar,  published  at  Chambersburg  1790,  at 
Lancaster  1802,  and  in  several  later  editions  at  Philadel- 
phia, reviseil  and  enlarged  by  N.  C.  Brooks  ;  of  a  Oreek 
Orrammar  (1813;  2d  ed.  1817)  in  Latin,  founded  on  the 
Westminster  graimnar  ;  of  editions  of  the   Colloquies  nf 


rasmus  (1818),  JSsop's   Fables.  Selert.-r  e  Profanil    Sei 
ribns    Historiw,    and    Ciceronia    Epistoln; ;    wrote    Li 


Latin 
poems  in  newspapers,  and  translated  the  Presbyterian 
Shorter  Catechism  into  Latin. 


Ross  (Sir  James  Clark),  b.  in  London  Apr.  15,  ISflO, 
nephew  of  Sir  John  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1812.  and  accom- 
panied his  uncle  on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  N.  W. 
passage,  and  was  also  with  Capt.  Parry  (1819-27)  in  the 
latter's  several  expeditions  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
being  on  one  occasion  wrecked  in  the  Fury;  in  1827  was 
appointed  commander,  and  in  1829  .again  "sailed  with  his 
uncle  as  second  in  command,  and  was  absent  four  years 
(see  Ross,  Sir  Joii.v),  during  which  time  he  discovered  a 
spot  which  he  believed  to  be  the  northern  magnetic  pole. 
Promoted  to  be  post-captain  on  his  return,  he  was  cno-afcd 
in  a  magnetic  survey  of  Great  Britain-  and  Ireland  1835- 
38;  in  Apr.,  1839,  was  a|ipointed  to  the  commaml  of  the 
Erebus,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  in  company  with 
the  Terror,  sailel  for  the  Antarctic  seas  for  the  purposes 
of  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  and  invcstig.a- 
tions,  reaching  lat.  78°  10'  S.  A  volcano  was  discovered  in 
lat.  77°  32'  S..  12.000  feet  in  height,  which  ivas  nameil  Jlount 
Erebus,  besides  which  much  valuable  knowledge  was  gained 
of  that  region.  In  1844  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  in  1847  he  published  A  Narrative  of 
a  Voi/aije  in  the  Antarctic  Pejioni.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linna>an  Society,  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Royal  .Vs- 
tronomical  and  Geographical  societies,  and  of  many  for- 
eign scientific  bodies.  The  founder's  gold  medal  lif  the 
London  Geogr.aphical  Society  was  bestowed  upon  him  in 
1841,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  1842.  D.  at  Aston  Abbots  House,  near  Aylesbury. 
Apr.  .30,  1862. 

Ross  (Sir  John),  K.  C.  B..  b.  at  Balsarroeh.  'NTigton- 
shire.  Scotland,  June  24,  1777  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1786. 
midshipman  1799,  lieutenant  1S05,  and  in  1800  was 
wounded  four  times  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao,  receiv- 
ing a  pension  of  £150  per  annum  ;  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander in  1S12.  he  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  war 
of  1812-15  ;  in  Jan.,  1818,  receiveil  his  commission  as  com- 
mander of  the  Isabella,  and  Apr.  25,  in  company  with  the 
Alexander,  Lieut.  Parry,  sailed  from  London  "  to  ascertain 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  N.  W.  passage."  re- 
turning in  Nov.,  1818  (see  Polar  Research);  in  May, 
1829,  again  sailed  in  the  steamer  Victory,  equipped  liy 
Sir  Felix  Booth,  then  sheriff' of  London,  but  in  Sept..  1830, 
became  ice-bound  in  the  (Julf  of  Boothia,  making  but  little 
subsequent  advance,  and  May  29,  1832,  the  Victory  w.as 
abandoned.  In  Aug.,  1833,  the  party  was  rescued  by  the 
Isabella,  formerly  commanded  by  Capt.  Ross,  but  then  en- 
gaged in  the  whaling  business.  Arriving  in  London  Sept. 
19, 1833,  he  was  knighted  the  following  year,  and  admitted 
to  the  companionship  of  the  Bath.  From  1839  to  1845  he 
was  consul  at  Stockholm:  in  1850  departed,  in  command 
of  the  Felix,  90  tons,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  re- 
tarning  the  following  year;  in  July,  1851.  attained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  D.  at  London  Aug.  30.  1850.  He 
published  (1819)  A  Vol/nf/e  of  Biscoveri/,  made  under  the 
Orders  of  the  Adniiralt}/  for  the  purpose  of  exploriuff  Paf- 
fiu's  Baif,  and  inquiriui/  into  the  probability  of  a  N.  W. 
Passage,  and  in  1835  a  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voi/a,/c,  tn- 
cludinr/  the  lieports  of  Commander  James  Clark  Ross,  and 
the  Diseorert)  of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole  :  also  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  steam  navigation  and  numerous  other 
papers. 

Ross  (.ToHx),  a  Cherokee  chief,  b.  in  Georgia  about 
1790,  was  a  half-breed  ;  received  a  good  English  education  ; 
became  |irincipal  chief  of  his  tribe  1828;  suecessfullv  con- 
ducted an  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
validity  of  Cherokee  land-titles  in  Georgia  as  against  the 
government  of  that  .^tate;  protested  energetically  against 
the  treaty  of  New  Echota  1835,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
move to  the  Indian  Territory;  and  was  a  reluctant  ally  of 
the  Confederate  States  during  the  civil  war.  1).  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  1.  1866.  Political  questions  originatint' 
in  the  sale  of  the  Georgia  lands  have  fin-  many  years  divided 
the  Cherokees  into  two  parties,  between  which  bitter  en- 
mity exists,  frequently  culminating  in  a  kinil  of  vendetta 
or  blood-feud.  One  of  the  factions  has  always  been  known 
as  the  ''Ross  party,"  and  is  now  liea<lcd  by  William  P. 
Ross  (son  of  John),  who  in  Feb.,  1876,  was  nominated  by 
Pres.  Grant  I'.  S.  agent  to  the  confederated  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Ross  (Robert),  b.  at  Ross  Trevor,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1770;  gr.aduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
was  an  officer  of  the  British  army  in  Holland  and  Eg_vpt; 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula; 
headed  the  British  forces  which  gained  the  b.attle  of  Bl.a- 
densburg  and  burned  the  city  of  W.ashington.  D.  C.  Aug. 
24.  1814,  .and  was  killed  at  No'rth  Point,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1814. 

Ross  (Sir  William  Charles),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  June  3,  1794,  son  of  a  miniature-painter  and 
teacher  of  drawing,  from  whom  he  received  .an  early  artis- 
tic training ;  was  admitted  a  student  ivt  the  Royal  Academy 
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at  the  age  of  ten  ;  gained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  :  had  equal  good  fortune  for  the  four 
years  fiillowing,  and  again,  in  1S17.  became  an  assistant 
to  Andrew  Robertson,  an  euiinent  uiiniature-|iainler,  and 
ultimately  stood  at  the  head  of  that  profession  ;  was  ap- 
pointed miniature-]iainter  to  t^ucen  Victoria  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  1S37;  was  knighted  \>H2;  was  patron- 
ized by  all  the  court  circle,  and  occasionally  executed  his- 
torical and  imaginative  pieces,  having  obtained  a  premium 
of  £100  in  the  great  "  cartoon  competition  "  for  his  Amjcl 
Jiupliitel  illHcoiuiiinij  with  Adam  (1S42;.  It.  unmarried  at 
London  .Jan.  20,  1S60. 

Ros8  and  Crom'arty,  county  of  Northern  Scotland, 

bordering  on  the  (Jennan  Ocean,  comprises  an  area  of  HlaV 
Bq.  m.,  with  SO.OU'J  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  the  soil  alfords  good  pastures,  on  which 
large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed;  agriculture  and 
fishing  are  carried  on.     Chief  town,  Dingwall. 

Rossa'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Co- 
senza,  on  a  hill  near  the  IJulf  of  Taranto,  which  it  over- 
looks. Fish  are  abundant,  and  silk  and  cotton  are  raised 
in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  grain,  olives,  grapes,  etc.  The 
town,  still  walled  and  defended  by  a  caistle,  was  once  a  very 
strong  fortress,  lielisarius  placed  a  large  garrison  here, 
but  the  place  was  a  theatre  of  much  blooilshcd  during  the 
Lower  Empire,  It  is  now  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  P, 
of  commune,  15,000. 

Ross'bachy  village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
celebrated  for  the  brilliant  victory  which  Frederick  the 
Great  gained  here  over  the  allied  French  and  -Austrian 
armies,  Nov.  o,  i'i'-u. 

Rosse  (William  Pahsons).  third  Eaul  of,  b.  at  York 
June  17,  IsOd  ;  studied  first  at  Trinity  I'uUege,  I>ublin,  and 
then  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1822;  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Uxmantown, 
representing  King's  county  from  1,S21  to  IS.'Jl  ;  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  in  1841.  and  wai;  elected  a  representative 
peer  of  Ireland  in  1S4J  and  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  in  iS02.  He  took  an  active  ])art  in  different 
social  and  political  movements,  and  wrote  Lptterg  on  the 

Slilte  nf  IriUiad  (1S47)  and  ,1  AVir  M'mila  on  llic  liclulion 
of  LiiiuUoril  null  Tenant  in  /rclfiiid  (1S60).  But  it  was 
principally  by  his  scientific  researches  and  discoveries  that 
he  made  his  name  famous.  From  an  early  age  he  studied 
astronomy  and  optics  with  great  interest,  and  concentrated 
his  attention  more  especially  on  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
scope. For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  experiments 
referring  to  the  construction  of  fluid  lenses,  the  results  of 
which  researches  are  comnuinicated  in  the  l^hiloHophtrat 
TninHiiriioiiH  (1840);  but  although  he  failed  in  this  partic- 
ular object,  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  long  scries  of  exper- 
iments, in  constructing  a  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope 
in  which  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  absorption  of  light 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  tlie  same  time  that  his  pro- 
cess of  construction  did  away  with  that  cr.acking  and  warp- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  speculum  while  cooling  alter  the  cast- 
ing which  so  often  had  )iroved  fatal  under  the  old  method 
of  operation.  In  1S42  a  monster  telescope  was  successfully 
constructed  on  his  plan,  and  mounted  at  his  residence  near 
Parsonstown.  and  in  IS  la  no  less  than  411  nebuUo  wore  ro- 
dui-cil  by  the  aid  of  this  powerful  instrument  into  groups 
of  stars,' and  it  became  probable  that  all  lobuUu  would  be- 
come reducible  in  the  same  manner.     1).  Nov.  1,  1807. 

Hosseau,  p. -v.,  Union  tp.,  .Morgan  eo.,  0.     P.  49. 

Ro.sser  (  Lkonidas),  1).  1)..  b.  at  Petersburg,  Vn.,  .July 
,■51,  ISl.i;  graduated  at  the  Wcsleyan  University  in  ISIi.f, 
and  began  his  ministry  in  the  Virginia  .M.  E.  conference, 
1841.  Author  of  llajiliant.  Ejrperimentul  Jlelifjion,  Hrroijiii- 
tiiin  in  Ht'iien,  Jl'/tli/  to  UowcH'a  Edit  of  In/unt  JIuiilitm, 
CluHn-MiriUnijii,  and  Upin  C'vinmunion,       AuKL  Stkvess. 

Ross'crville,  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     P.  Hal. 

Rosset'ti  (CiiiiiSTiNA  (iAaniKi.LA),  sister  of  D,  Ci.Ros- 
sctti.  h.  in  London.  England,  I >ec..  Ls:!0  ;  has  ac(|uircd  some 
popularitv  as  a  poetess,  having  published  O'oblin  ilnrkrl 
(18U2),  'i'he  Prince  t  I'lotjrtit  (I80C),  Commonplace  and 
other  Short  Slorien  in  /Vo»<!  ( 1870),  .SV.iy-.Voio;.  «  A'lir.rrjr 
lihi/incliook  (1872),  Speahinil  LlkeneMet,  and  Annus  Domini 
(1,871).  . 

RossFtti  (Dante  Gabriki.),  son  of  (Jabriele,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1828;  educated  at  King's  College.  Lon- 
don :  early  manifcsteil  an  inclination  to  art.  of  which  ho 
became  aii  earnest  student:  was  led  by  the  writings  of 
Uuskin  and  the  example  of  Turner  to  found,  in  connecliim 
with  Ilidman  Hunt.  .Millais,  .Madox  Brown,  anil  other  jicr- 
sonal  friend.^,  what  is  known  as  the  ■■  Pre-Kniihaelito ' 
scho(d  of  painting,  of  which  his  Girlhood  of  the  1  irj.ii 
(1S4'.))  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens;  has  become 
widely  known  through  his  designs  for  illustrated  works. 
beginning  with  Tennyson's  poems  (1818,,  an.l  has  w..n 
\'..r.   111.       Mi'.l 


approval  ss  a  poet  by  bis  Enrl<i  Italinn  PorU  (1861),  eon- 
taining  translations  from  Dante  and  his  predecessors ; 
iJonte  and  him  t'irtle  (l874l,  a  revised  edition  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  a  volume  of  I'oemi  (187(1),  Like  his  brother 
William,  he  is  closely  connected  with  .*^winburne  and  ^lor- 
ris  as  a  member  of  an  iutlueutial  literary  circle  of  poets  of 
the  romantic  school. 

RosNetti  (Gadrielk),  b.  at  Vasto  Mar.  1,  1783:  b«|ran 
very  young  to  improvise  and  t<»  cultivate  drawing;  in  isoi 
went  to  Najdes  to  study  painting,  and  was  there  employed 
in  the  museum;  there  also  began  to  write  libretti,  simnets, 
songs,  and  musical  airs,  still  continuing  to  iini>r<ivise: 
under  .Vltirat  was  apjojioted  keejicr  of  the  Koyal  Atuseum  ; 
during  the  political  agitations  of  1H2(I  distinguishes!  him- 
self as  a  writer  of  patriotic  songs,  and  composed  the  hymn 
which,  commencing  with  the  words,  ".^ei  pur  bello  cod  gli 
astri  sul  crine,"  flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  whole 
Peninsula.  The  re:iciiun  triuuiphing.  Uo.-setti  hid  himself 
in  Naples  for  three  months,  until,  disguised  us  a  British  na- 
val officer,  he  found  refuge  on  board  an  English  vcsel.  and 
thus  escaped  (1822)  to  .Malta;  thence  in  1821  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  gave  Italian  lessons.  C4>mmentcd  upon  the  Ifirina  t'oui- 
media,  and  continued  to  write  poetry  ;  in  |h;;|  was  apjioint- 
cd  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  king*< 
College:  in  1810  published  in  it  vols,  it  Mintero  drIV  .Inior 
Platonieo  Srelitto  ,•  in  18.'»2  a  commentary  in  .'I  \ols.  on  La 
Bealrire  di  Dunte.  Several  volumes  of  his  poems  have  ap- 
peared uniler  different  titles — //  Saltrrio,  L'Arpa  Krawjet- 
ica,  etc,      D.  at  London  .\pr.  20,  18a4. 

Rossetti  (.Makia  FnA.scK.'iCA),  sister  of  Christina,  b. 
in  London  Feb.  17,  1827;  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  languages  and  histi»ry.  Authoress  of  Idiomatic  Italian 
Exercineit  (1807)  and  .1  Shadoir  vf  Dante,  beiutj  an  Efajf 
toieard  ttndyinij  Himtelf,  hit  World,  and  hit  I'iUjrimagt 
(1871). 

Rossetti  (William  MirnAHL),  brother  of  D.  (J.  Uos- 
sctti.  b.  in  London  about  18:!2;  known  as  a  poet  and  art- 
critic;  author  of  Vanlr't  Vomedi/ — The  Ihll.  trantlaled 
into  Literal  Blank  Yerte,  with  Introdnetion  and  Motet 
(18(55),  A  Life  of  I'errt/  Ilytthe  Sbelleif,  irilh  a  Uerited 
Edition  ,f  hit  I'oetieal' Workt  (2  vols,,  18C»),  Poent  and 
Balladn.  a  I'riiicitm  (u|ion  .K.  C.  Swinburne,  1868),  and 
editor  of  Walt  Whitman's  J'omit  (lSt)8). 

Ros'si  (  EiisEST),  b.  at  Leghorn  in  1829  ;  began  to  study 
law  at  Pisa,  but  joined  in  1810  one  of  the  better  Italian 
troops  of  acli>rs;  playc  1  nt  .Milan  1817,  at  Turin  I8.V.',  at 
Paris,  with  .Mailame  Uistori.  185.>,  sub-cquently  at  Vi- 
enna, especially  in  the  comedies  of  (iiddoni ;  returned  to 
Paris  in  1800  ;  'a|ipeared  in  the  fid  at  the  The.'itre  Franrais 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Corneille;  performed 
several  of  tho  principal  characters  of  Shakspeore — Hamlet, 
Othello,  etc.— in  Lisbon  in  180'.!.  ami  visited  afterward 
other  of  tho  European  capitals,  Hu  has  also  written  sev- 
eral plays. 

Rossi  (.Ions  Chablks  Fklix).  R.  A.,  b.  at  Nottingham, 
England,  in  1702,  son  of  an  Italian  physician;  was  ap- 
iircnticcd  in  boyhood  to  a  sculptor  numcl  Luccatclla,wilh 
whom  he  sulisci'iuenlly  w.irked  as  a  journeyman;  went  to 
London  while  still  a  youth  and  entered  as  a  student  at  tho 
Koval  Academy  ;  obtained  the  silver  inelal  of  tliot  inslilu- 
tioii  1781,  nnd'tho  gold  one  1784,  the  latter  entitling  him 
to  three  years'  maintenance  at  Home,  where  he  siu.licJ 
178J-S8;  returning  thereafter  to  London,  became  .\.  K.  .\. 
1800,  and  H.  A.  1802;  became  sculpi'ir  to  the  prince  re- 
gent and  afterward  to  William  IV. ;  was  emid.iyed  in  deo- 
orating  Buckingham  Palace,  ond  obuined  h  dh  in  cIbmi- 
cal  and  monumental  sculpture  a  considerable  iK.pularily, 
which,  however,  declined  toward  the  close  of  his  career. 
D.  at  Londm  Feb.  21.  18:10.  His  bc-t  known  work,  are 
the  monuments  of  Lords  HealhflcM,  fornwallis,  and  Ilod- 
nev  in  SI.  Paul's  cathedral,  a  statue  of  fh-mson  the  p,>ol, 
and  the  figure  of  llrilannia  at  the  Liverpool  Exchange. 

Ro8iti  (  Pi-i  I  Kiinixol.  CofJiT.  b.  at  Carrara,  grand  duchr 
of  Modcna.  .luiv  LI.  1787  :  .tmlied  law.nnd  »a.  appointed 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  I  iiiv  ersily  ..f  ob.gn.  in 
181"  but  left  llalvin  I'^l  •  after  the  downli.ll  of  the  h  reach 
authority,  and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  in  l>20  be  b«-aine 
nrofossor  of  juri.prudeneo,  member  of  lh«  city  council,  etc. 
In  1814  he  removed  to  Paris  on  the  imitation  of  t.uiiot ; 
was  made  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Collfge  do 
Krance.pccr  in  |8:!li.and  .cut  in  1-t..  a.  Ircnch  «mba..a^ 
dor  to  liomo.  In  1848  he  lost  till,  po.ilion  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Fcbrunrv  revolution,  and  he  now  appe.rr-l  a.  >n 
Italian  liberal  and  patriot.  I'iu-  jX-  "'••'•■'"'»•''""• 
minister,  nn.l  he  pr..mi.e.l  to  save  Kome  and  Italy  (com 
tho  revolution  witli.mt  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers, 
but  he  was  as.a..inatr.i  Nov.  IJ  18.S,  on  In.  -.T  to  the 
Parliament.  He  wrote  Tra.t*  de  llr.,,1  p4nal  i  J  Tolfc.  l«») 
,,nJ  '• <  d'E    ■nnmie  jwtilifr  (18401, 
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Koisif  de*  (Giova!(!(i  Battirta),  b.  at  Homo  Feb.  23. 
\y2'2;  under  Fathi-r  Murohi  dcvntod  himself  tu  the  ntudy 
of  anrhii'oloifv  an"!  "f  llu-  (Miriftiiiii  i»^iTi|»linnH  ..f  ihc 
timt  cenluriu."  of  the  Church.  un»i  wun  ci>iii|iliiiuii(L'(l  by 
boioK  iiiado  a  membvr  of  the  llurlin  AoaiU'iny  of  Sci- 
ence* and  uUii  f(»rcijjn  member  of  the  French  Inolituto. 
Mo!«t  of  hi<>  Hnrkf<  tire  piihlinhed  in  the  Aiimtln  and  in  the 
Jiuttrtin  of  the  In-titiUe  fur  Arciniohi;;ii-»l  ('i»rre.-<|ii.nilencc 
at  Konie.  The  di.-*ciiverie(»  nmde  by  him  in  the  riidicnmh.'' 
are  of  special  importance,  particularly  those  in  the  cem- 
etery of  St.  Calixtuc.  Ilii*  two  great  workH  are — /imm'p- 
titmra  CMriMtiittiie  i'rbi't  Humor  Mrptimn  attvuht  iintn/in'ort* 
(Rome,  IS57-6I).  y^ow'i  Suttermnra  Crittinitfi  (  Koiiie.  1^01). 

Ros'fiiCt  ]>--v.  and  tji..  .^t.  T^awrenco  ct>.,  X.  Y.,  on  In- 
dian \ii\vT.     V.  Mil:  of  tp.  ir.i;i. 

Ko»iHic'nnt  town  of  |{u)<sin.  government  of  Kovno,  on 
the  Iliibittii.  ban  ll\405  inhabitants. 

RoHsini  (tiioAOiiiMH,  b.  at  Pesnro.  Italy.  Feb.  29, 
1702:  received  n  rather  de.itiltory  and  ciiperdcial  iiiusicnl 
citucatiiin.  Ilio  father  blew  the  firi»t  horn  in  the  orchestra. 
hid  mother  wa!>n  tnleruble  prima  donna  in  the  lir;htcr  kind 
of  oi'crabuffa.and  he  himself  j^anj;  in  the  chorus  or  phiyed 
in  the  orchestra  n.H  circumstJinccs  demanded.  In  1S()7  ho 
became  a  pupil  in  the  muiiical  cchool  of  Itolo^ri,,!,  studying 
counterpoint  under  the  Abbate  Mattci.  and  in  ISIO  ho  jiro- 
duced  luK  first  opera.  La  ('•imhinlr  tli  .\faii'iuintiht.  which 
was  performed  in  Venice  with  fonie  nucccss.  Other  operas, 
now  forgotten,  follnwed,  and  in  l^l.'t  his  Taturrtii  excited 
an  immense  enthusiasm,  fir-t  in  Venice,  and  soon  on  every 
stage  on  which  Italian  opera  waj*  given.  In  ISl  j  be  ivent 
to  Naples  as  director  of  tho  opera,  and  here  he  eompofed 
among  other  openk.i — ElisnUetUt  (M^ili),  Ofrllo  (iSHi),  La 
Oittn  Liutnt  { 1M7*.  A'l  D*nt»4t  ilrf  L(ufo  (ISIS),  and  ^el~ 
mint  ilA'id;.  litxt  hitt  nio^t  celebrated  production  of  this 
period  if>  II  (taibirri  iH  Sm'tjUtt,  first  jicrrornieii  in  Homo 
ID  1M6.  and  generally  considered  the  masterpiece  <if  tho 
whole  genre  of  opera  bulla — irrcsii*tibly  gay.  and  as  cha- 
racteri.'^tie  as  graceful  and  brilliant.  .-Vflcr  a  visit  to  Vi- 
enna in  IS21.  tho  cool  reception  whicli  was  given  hiit 
Semtraiititir  in  Venice  in  IS2;i  provoked  him:  he  went  to 
London,  and  next  year  ta  Paris,  where  he  wan  made  t<uc- 
ccssively  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  inspector-general 
of  pong  in  France,  and  firtit  composer  to  tlio  grand  opera. 
Id  bringing  nut  hi?  old  compositions  on  the  Paris  etago 
ho  felt  compelled  to  make  considerable  altcrutiuns:  tho 
melodies  re([uired  a  greater  simplicity  and  more  character, 
tho  chnruiit  a  deeper  connection  with  the  whole  organism 
and  a  fuller  significnncc,  tho  instrumentation  greater  va- 
riety and  elaborateness.  He  made  a  penetrating  etudy  of 
his  task  before  he  ventured  to  represent  any  new  composi- 
tion, but  when  at  last,  in  1S2S,  he  mailc  tho  attempt  with 
Count  Ory.and  shortly  after  with  Wi'/tittm  Trtf,  his  success 
was  astonishing.  A  few  days  after  the  iierformanco  of  tho 
last  work  he  left  Paris  and  retired  to  nis  villa  near  Bo- 
logna, where  he  lived  to  IS47.  declining  all  otTcrs,  even  tho 
rnoM  tempting,  made  in  order  to  iniUice  him  to  compose  a 
DOW  opera.  In  IS47  ho  removetl  to  Florence,  in  I^.^fi  to 
Paris,  where  he  d.  Nov.  \^.  ISfis.  In  the  last  forty  years 
of  his  life  he  publi-hcfl  only  a  Stfthni  Matn;  and  a  Mcnite 
toUnurUr,  which  latter  was  performed  at  bis  burial.     (See 

Edwards*9  U/r  uf  Itf^nini,  1S«1>.) 

Rossitcr  (Thomas  P.).  b.  at  New  Haven.  Conn..  Sept. 
29,  ISIS;  studied  painting  under  Nathaniel  .loeelyn.  and 
commenced  the  practiceof  his  ]irofessinn  in  his  native  citv 
in  ISaS,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  ]>ortraiis;  sailed  for 
Europe  .Tunc.  IS  Ml.  with  Durand.  Ken-'ctt.  and  Casilcar; 
stuilicd  a  few  months  in  London:  travclhd  throu^^h  Kng- 
lanil  and  Scotland ;  spent  a  year  at  Paris  in  company  with 
Kensett,  copying  pictures  at  the  Louvre  and  studying  in 
tho  life-schools:  accompanied  Thomas  Cole  to  Italy,  pass- 
ing through  Switzerland,  in  tho  autumn  of  ISM  :*took  a 
stuilio  in  tho  Via  Felice.  Home,  and  passed  there  five  con- 
secutive winters,  spending  his  summers  at  Florence.  Ven- 
ice, Naples,  and  other  cities  notable  for  their  art-treasures. 
Returning  to  America  in  lS4ft,  ho  established  himself  in 
New  York,  nainting  portraiu  occasionally,  but  chiefly  oc- 
eapied  with  hist. .rical  pieces  and  a  series  of  large  scriptural 
pictures  :  had  a  studio  im  Itroadw:iy  built  expressly  for  his 
UM  and  that  of  Kcnsett  and  Lang:  again  made  an  exten- 
sive Kuropean  tour  ls:>:t.  nnd  in  December  of  that  year 
opened  a  studio  at  Paris,  where  ho  remained  three  vcars. 
taking  a  gold  medal  in  the  Exposition  of  ISoj  :  returned 
to  the  r,  S.  iMJtJ:  resi.lcd  in  New  York  until  ISGO.  when 
he  removed  to  Cnld  Spring,  Hudson  Highlands,  into  a 
house  built  acconiing  to  his  own  designs  with  a  view  to 
artistic  convenience.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeademy  of  Ilesign  IS40.  and  academician  IS4!I. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  compositions  rep- 
resenting the  life  of  Christ.  D.  at  Cold  Spring  May  17, 
1871.     He  was  distinguished  as  a  coIorisU 


I      Ro88lyn  ^\LEXANDGR  WsDDGitDURH),  Earl  OP.    See 

KoKs'lyii  i.Iamks  St.  Claih  Erskine).  Eahi. of, oldest 
I  son  of  Lieut.- lien.  Sir  Honry  Erskine,  b.  in  Scotland  in 
I   Ktfl*:  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet  I76H:  entered  tho 
I  army  1778  :  was  elected  to  Parliament  I7S*2  :  became  major 
I   I7S3  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons   171*2:  served  at 
tho  siege  of  Toulon  17H3  :  was  subsequently  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  the  British  forces  in  tho  Mediterranean:  became 
\  colonel  and  uide-de-camit  to  George  III.  MMh.  brigadier- 
general  1796;  served  in  Portugal  as  adjutant-general  I79ft 
;  -97:  was  appointed  major-general  .Inn.  1,  1 79S  ;  succeeded 
I  his  uncle,  the  first  earl  of  Uosslyn  (sec  WKiiDKuitritN.  .-Vlkx- 
I  ANDKlt),  Jan.  ;i,  ISUj:   became   lieutenant-generaL  in  tho 
same  year;  served   again    in    Portugal    ISOO:  was  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  IS(I7,  and  in  the  Zealand  cxpeilition 
1809;  became  full  general  June.  1SI4:  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  anil  member  of  tho  jirivy  council  June.  1S29.  and  lord 
president  of  the  council  during  Peel's  brief  administrati<tn 
lS34-:!.'».     D.  at   Dysart  House,   Fifeshirc.  Jan.   IS,   is:!7. 
Ho  was  noted  in  both  houses  as  one  of  the  firmest  partisans 
of  Tory  principles,  and  was  for  many  years  the  especial 
friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Ross'ville,  p. -v.,  Vermilion  co..  111.,  on  tho  Chicago 
Danville  and  \'incenno3  K.  K.,  19  miles  N.  of  I).inviUc,  lUj 
miles  S.  of  Chicago,  has  '6  churches,  good  schools.  2  eleva- 
tors, I  newspaper,  a  brewery,  1  hotel,  and  abundant  water- 
power.     Coal  deposits  exist.     P.  about  900. 

J.  il.  MooKE,  Ed.  "  OnsKitvKK." 
Rossvihc,  p. -v.,  Ross  tp..  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  .1S9. 
Ros8Ville,  ]>.-v.,  Wcstfield  tp..  Uiehmon<l  co..  N.  Y..on 
Staten  Islanil.  2  miles  N.  AV.  of  Huguenot  Station  on  Sla- 
tcn  Islantl  K.  R. 

Ross%'iHc«  v.,  Spring  Creek  tp..  Miami  co.,  0.,  on 
Great  Miami  River,  opposite  Piqua.     P.  91. 

Rossvillc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  S.  C.     P.  IfiOfl. 

Rost  (  Rkinhoi.d).  Ph.  I>.,  b.  at  Kiscnbcrg,  (Jcrmany, 
Feb.  2.  1S22:  studied  in  the  gymnasium  at  Allcnburg; 
graduated  in  1S47  at  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ology and  Oriental  languages  ;  went  to  England  IS47  :  was 
appointed  Oriental  lecturer  in  St.  Augustine's  College,  Can- 
terbury, 1850,  and  professor  there  1S;)2,  giving  less(ms  in 
ten  Oriental  languages:  became  secretary  to  the  Koyal 
.'Vsiatic  Society  ISGil,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Fitz-Kdward  Hall 
as  librarian  to  tho  India  office  June.  ISCiO.  He  prepared  u 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  palm-leaf  MSS.  in  tlie  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg  1S.>2:  editetl  Dr.  II.  H.  Wil- 
son's En»aif8  on  the  Jirli;/(on  oj  tlir  Jfiiuhtu  tunf  mi  Sn)tt<hiit 
[literature  (o  vols.,  1861-65)"  and  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot's  jx.st- 
humous  Memoirs  on  the  Nistori/,  Phif>ifi,i/i/,  ainl  Ethnic 
JJistribiifioH  uf  the  Uttven  of  the  Nurth-  \V»  nt  ProrincesoJ'  In- 
dia (2  vols.,  18G(j),and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  (Jcr- 
man  Oriental  reviews  and  to  Prof.  Summer's  Chinese  aud 
Japanese  liepoaitory. 

Rost  (  Valentine  C.F.),b.  at  Friedrichsroda.  near  (Jot ha. 
Oct.  16.  1790;  studied  theol«»gy  and  jdiiitdogy  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Jena:  appointed  instructor  in  1814  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Gotha,  and  director  1842;  devoted  himself  to 
classical  literature:  published  a  Greek  grammar  ( ISHJ ;  0th 
ed.  1841).  a  Greek-German  lexicon  (Gotha,  1820.  2  vols. 
8vo:  4th  ed.  1S5I),  a  German-tireek  dictionary  ((iiittingen, 
1818;  8th  ed.  1860):  began  a  eoiupreliensive  lexicon  of 
classical  Greek,  of  which  only  the  first  part  appeared  (Leip- 
sic,  1840,  4to),  n  smaller  German-Greek  lexicon:  edited 
Duncan's  Damra's  lexicon  to  Homer  and  Pindar  (licipsic, 
IS;j6,  4to) :  engaged  with  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  the  lUhliuthrea 
Grtrea^  \\  series  of  (ircck  classics,  in  which  appeared, 
among  others,  Stallbaum's  Plato  and  Wundcr's  Sophocles; 
with  Palm  and  Kreussler  prepared  a  much  enlarged  ed- 
ition of  Passow's  Greek  lexicon  (Leipsic,  1841-57,  2  thick 
vols,  royal  8vo).  D.  Aug.  6.  1862,  in  Gotha.    11.  Dkisler. 

Rostan'  fLoris  Leon),  b.  at  St.  Maximin.  department 
of  \*ar.  France,  Mar.  16.  1796:  st\idied  medicine,  and  was 
ap])ointed  professor  in  18-33:  retired  in  lS(i4.  ]►.  (let.  8, 
1866.  Wrote  H^-fherchen  sur  fe  /inmo(fi»sentcnt  tin  Ccrrenn 
(1819),  Traitf  rUmentaire  de  Diaffnostir  (.3  vols,,  1825-27), 
Conrs  fifmentaire  d'Hytfihte  (2  vols.,  1828).  besides  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  essays  in  the  Jonrnnl  de  Medecinc. 

Ros'tock,  town  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  on  the  Warnow.  !t  miles  frrun  its  mouth  in 
the  Baltic.  It  has  a  university,  founded  in  III9.  witha 
library  of  90,000  volumes;  many  other  good  educational 
institutions:  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco, 
and  a  lively  trade.  Vessels  which  draw  more  than  9  feet 
must  load  and  unload  at  Varnemiinde,  its  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Warnow.     P.  :J0,980. 

RoNtoptchin  (Fedor),  b.  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
Russia,  about  1765  ;  was  educated  at  tho  court  as  a  page 
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of  Cntharino  II. ;  became  iiiiDif*tcr  of  foreign  afTairs  under 
Paul  I.,  und  wa«  Kovernor-general  of  Moscow  in  IH|*.>, 
when  Na|niIcou  apiproaelicii  tliu  city.  In  liis  Ln  Vrritr  »ur 
rittrcitdie  dt  Munvuw  \  Purirt,  LSLM)  \\v  Uvnieis  having  [ilanned 
uud  propared  the  contlu;j:riitiuu  ut  tbe  cily.  but  it  ir*  iicver- 
thulo!ti4  certain  that  he  |miI  lire  tu  his  uwu  puhico  and  luadu 
{ircparntiuu)^  for  thu  buriiin;^  itt  tbu  uiaj^azinut*.  The  re*it 
of  him  life  he  spent  iuo«tly  in  travt-Ic  1*.  at  Mobcuw  Feb. 
12,  ISLM).  (See  Sctinit/ler.  KuntojjUhiitc  tt  Koiilou»o/,  ou  ta 
Jiii'nif  fit  18U  iPariH,  ItStia).) 

Rostov',  town  of  Kuropcun  Rutipin,  (^nvemment  of  Ya- 

roslaw.  has  :V.\  churches  and  hir;;u  manufactures  of  linen 
and  eandluH.  and  holds  an  annual  fair  from  Feb.  21  to  Mar, 
}I,  in  which  trauHactiunH  Co  the  amount  of  about  2,000,000 
rubU-.-i  are  iiiade.      P.  11,1j7.  * 

Rostov,  t'jwn  of  Ruro{>cnn  Uui'«ia.  povcrnniont  of  Ye- 
katerino.-hiv,  on  the  Iton,  nt  the  bc^fiiininK'  "f  it"  delta, 
was  fountled  in  KlU  at*  a  fortte-^n.  and  in  rapidly  ^rowinj; 
into  one  of  the  eotinncrcial  eenlrei*  of  Southern  Kuititia. 
KopC!".  linen,  leather,  eoap,  and  tobacco  are  extoDBivoly 
manutactiired.      P.  :Ji»,12y. 

Ros'tra  [Lat.  for  "beaks."  8o  called  bceaufo  it  was 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  the  pallcys  of  Antium.  taken 
in  the  Latin  war],  in  nncient  Uoinc.  n  Ptage  fur  public 
^pcakin t;  which  8tood  hotwi-en  the  ( 'omit ium  and  theKoruni, 
no  thut  a  jJpeaker  roiild  he  heard  in  eilhi-r.  .Iiiliuf*  TieHar 
ereeled  new  rostra  in  the  Forum,  kmiwn  iilterward  as  the 
,luiiiin  rostra.  Both  were  adorned  with  statues  of  famous 
Uonianii. 

RostraVer,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
27S(J. 

Ro'ta,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  nt  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  is  celebrated  for  ita  wines. 
P.  ivrrz. 

Rotary  Press,     See  PniNTixc,  by  W.  S.  Pateiison. 

Rotary  Steam-Engine,     Sec  .Stkam-Kngixe. 

Rotation,  in  ajiriculture.  See  AoiticrLTunAL  Cueh- 
isritv.  by  Pkok.  S.  W.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  N,  A.  S. 

Rotation,  in  magnetism.  See  Electricitv,  by  Pres. 
IIknuv  Moktos,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  8. 

Rota'tion  [Lat.  roture],  in  mechanics,  motion  of  a 
solid  body  about  an  axis — (*.  c.  some  Keomctrieally  eon- 
coivod  straif!;lit  line  within  or  without  its  mass,  but 
which,  fur  the  instant  at  least,  is  in  the  reliition  to  the 
body  as  an  axle  to  the  wheel.  Angular  velocity  (of  ro- 
tation) is  measured  by  the  length  of  arc  described  in  a 
unit  of  time  by  a  point  at  unit's  distance  from  the  axis. 
All  motion  of  a  ^olid  body  may  be  resolved  into  motion 
(/  trttitx/titiun  (which  may  be  alon;;  rectilinear  or  curved 
paths)  and  motion  **/"  rotation  ;  and  any  jioint  of  its  mass 
may  bo  taken  as  the  centre  to  which  rotation  is  referred, 
anil  whose  own  motion  in  space  is  the  exponent  of  the 
Iranslatory  motion.  In  j^eneral,  the  centre  of  inertia  (or 
gravity)  is  taken  as  the  centre  of  reference.  Taking  a 
carriage-wheel  as  example,  its  entire  uioti<m  is  made  up 
of  the  trannlittlun  (tloioj  the.  rotid  (which  is  that  of  its  axle, 
and  this,  we  know,  follows  all  the  ups  and  downs  uud 
crooks  of  the  road  itself)  anil  relativo  rotation  about  this 
axle.  If  wo  scrutini/,e,  however,  the  wheel's  motion  more 
closely,  wo  shall  recognize  that  tliere  is  ul  each  iimtttiit  one 
single  element  of  the  wheel  which  is  motionless:  <*.  r.  the 
linear  element  whicli  tonvhtH  the  t/rotntd.  For  the  iimttint 
the  ciitirr  motion  of  the  wheel  consists  in  rotation  about 
thin  line,  which  constitutes  its  iuHtnntonnmii  aj-i»  of  rota- 
tion. As  the  wheel  turns,  and  at  the  same  time  moves 
forwaril,  each  elemental  jiortion  <if  tbe  tiro  comes  nucces- 
sively  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  ht:i»,mr»  the  instan- 
taneous axis;  while  on  the  other  hand  the /«c»i/  i>oniti»H 
of  that  axis  ailvaiM^es  along  (ho  roiid  jtnri  pn»»tt  witti  the 
centro  and  axle  of  the  wheel.  Should  tlie  road  make  a 
bend,  the  shifting  of  the  in>tantaneous  axis  involves 
change  of  direction  too.  The  above  may  give  an  idea  of 
what,  in  mochaniLW,  is  meant  by  the  phrase  inatnutnnrout 
itxiit.  In  general,  the  motions  of  wliatovcr  ehara''ter  of 
any  solid  body  are  susceptible  of  like  resolution  as  ihoxo 
presented  by  the  simple  case  of  thu  wheel,  which  may 
either  he  resolved  into  a  relative  rotation  and  a  trnn»l<\- 
tion,  or  intfi  rotation  alone  about  shifting  instnnlntteouM 
(iren.  All  rotations  about  any  axis  may  be  conceived  an 
made  up  of  component  rotiilions  about  other  arbitrarily 
chosen  axes.  This  hitter  eonception,  ilue  to  Fnler,  is  fun- 
damental to  tlio  modern  analytical  treatment  of  rotation. 
The  "composition  of  ndary  motions"  is  dealt  with  by  tho 
same  rules  that  apply  to  the  composition  of  nimple  forovfi 
and  of  linear  velocities  l<ir  motions  of  translation  i ;  hence, 
"if  by  two  distinct  ciuises  a  botly  tends  to  turn  about  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram  with  two  di-tinet  angular  vc 
locitios,  measured  by  the  lengths  of  those  "Idi*".  the  body 
will    actually   turn    about    th.-    dn -'nal    with    an     ifi-i'ir 


velocity  meftffurod  by  tho  lenicth  of  that  diagonml ;  .  .  . 
and  hence,  also,  rotations  about  different  axes  which  pass 
tbn>ugh  the  pame  point  combine  by  |irtx!isely  thu  ramt*  law 
as  simple /.//-rr.  applied  to  that  point."  While  the  idea  of 
tran^laiory  motion^  is  in  th«>  utmost  degree  simple,  and 
that  of  rotation  ah<mt  a  peruianeot  axie  {r.  y.  that  of  a 
stationary  wheel)  searccdy  le»s  su.  there  arc  few  more  diffi- 
cult objects  uf  conception  in  mechanief  than  that  which 
the  general  subject  of  rotary  motion  preM-nls^few  more 
obscure  problom^  than  llio.'o  of  its  manife^'tationii  off^er. 

Though  too  abstruse  for  general  diseup^ion,  a  few  ele- 
mentary principles  may  bo  here  uicnliuned.  Premising 
that  by  "moment  of  inertia,"  in  reference  to  an  nxi«,  is 
meant  the  sum  of  products  uf  tlie  elementary  masses  into, 
respectively,  the  stjuare  of  their  dirtances  from  the  axis 
(a  function  which  is  the  measure  of  the  bodies*  **  inertia  " 
in  reference  to  rotation),  sufipose  tbe  body  tu  be  freo 
to  move  about  any  point,  supposed  fixed:  from  that  point 
three  rectangular  axes  may  be  draun  ealle<l  "principal 
axes."  (The  moment  of  inertia  is  maximum  for  one 
of  these  three,  and  minimum  for  another,  in  reference  to 
all  axes  drawn  through  thin  point. )  About  each  uf  these 
axes  tho  mass  is  so  disposed  that  the  Cknthikiuai.  Kokcks 
(which  see)  developed  by  rotation  generate  no  "couple" 
or  tilting  etVecl  ua  it,  and  hence  rotution  once  developed 
about  that  axis  is  permanent:  and  if  the  axis  chosen  bo 
cither  that  of  maximum  or  minimum  moment  of  inertia, 
it  is  likewise  stable  (i*.  r.  if  diverted  from  it  momentarily 
by  a  slight  shock,  it  will  tend  to  return  to  it ).  If  the  initial 
rotation  bo  imparled  abiut  any  other  than  tlioe  three 
prinripiii  axe-",  such  other  can  only  be  an  inatniitunruu* 
axis;  tho  ensuing  rotation-axis  continually  shifting  in 
space  and  in  the  mass  of  tho  body  in  a  manner  of  which 
M.  INiinsot  (see  work  cited  below)  has  eiiable<l  us  to  furni 
a  clear  gcoinetrio  conception.  If  the  fixed  point  cho-en 
bo  tho  centre  id'  ini-rtia  (or  gravity  i,  tlie  centrifugal  forces 
developed  by  rotation  not  only  balance,  but  absolutely  dr- 
Mtroff,  one  another,  and  that  centro  is  unmoved,  requiring 
no  force  to  hold  it  ftsrd.  \  force  noir  applied  to  that  cen- 
tre simply  puts  it  in  motion  without  interfering  with  exist- 
ing rotation.  Hence,  as  bet'oro  remarked,  the  entire  motion 
of  bodies  resolves  itself  into  tmnniution  of  the  centro  of  iner- 
tia, and  rofulioH  about  "permanent"  or  "  instantaneous" 
axes  through  that  centro.  Motion  o/  tmufiniion  may  al- 
ways, therefore,  bo  computed  as  if  the  entire  ma?s  were 
concentrated  in  the  centre,  ami  subjected  to  the  impulse, 
of  rntulioH,  us  if  tho  mass  were  held  fixed  at  the  centre 
and  rotation  ahmo  were  coinmuiiicated  by  the  impulse* 

Bodies  projei'ted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  are,  after 
projection,  subjected  to  the  ilistui  bing  forces  uf  gra\  ity  and 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  resultant  of  the  former 
passes  through  tho  centre  of  inertia  and  deHei'ts  the  path 
of  translation,  while  it  has  no  influence  upon  rotation.  Tho 
latter  rh'-r/.M,  gradually,  velocity  of  trun^lation.  and  unless 
the  projectile  be  wymmetriciil  in  reference  to  the  direction 
of  its  aeti'm,  ileflects  it.  and  at  the  same  time  disturbs  ro- 
tation. Hence  tho  spherical  form  once  so  universally  given 
to  riHo  and  cannon  balls.  When  this  form  gives  place  to 
the  oblong,  the  tliicctiun  of  the  axis  of  figure  rt«uld  not 
be  maintained  were  it  not  for  the  artiticitilly  imparted  i  by 
tho  "rifling")  rapid  rotation  aliout  that  axis;  which  in  a 
"  principal  "  one  abtmt  which  rotation  is  ainidr,  as  has  been 
stated.  (See  (ivnoKixii'K.)  Though  terrestrial  gravity  has 
its  resultant  through  the  centre  of  inertia.  </rtiri/(ifi(-i»  in 
its  ••universal"  sen-^e  has  it  lin  general'  not  jxi.  Tho 
sun's  and  moon's  attraction,  u-t  acting  through  the  rcntro 
of  inertia  uf  tho  earth,  causes  a  disturbance  in  tho  earth's 
diurnal  rotation  which  exhibits  ilxelf  a^  the  Pniu  K!ttlu.t 
OK  THK  KyllxoXKS  (which  seel.  Tin 
interesting  study  as  exhibiting  cun 
tary  motion  closely  allied  to  the  ^x- 

in  astronomy,  and  as  afl'ording  a  vi»iblo  ir-i  "t  the  [ui«ituu 
of  the  earth.*  (See  /Vo/./rm*  of  /{otury  .l/<>rt.>ii,  Smitktmiau 
t'untrit.utioiiB,  vol.  xix.,  oud   Th^orie  H(iHr«//«-  dr  la  /foMn'oH, 

by  M.  Poins.it.)  J-  "•  lUiixABn. 

Rolh  (  Krt»oi  rV  K  nt  Slutlgart  Apr,  X  \^'2\  ;  studiea 
Oriental   language-   at   Tiibingen.  Berlin.  Paris,  and   Lon- 
don, and    wat   appointed    prol.  ••  .r  nt    TiibJnjrn    in    I'iCt. 
His    principal    work    i«    a    gi- 
vols.  I.  edited  in  conjunction  « 

by  the  Ac  1 1  •    -*     "- • 

wrote  X'lr  I 

den  Athitrt   I 

SrMri-a,tt  IN  der  tNi/iVA'N  Sprmekiftitkrii  (lfUI6), 

Roth't*  iBirnAttn).  b.  at  Pusm  Jan.  3S,  1790:  studied 
theob'gy  at  llrid«'nK'rg,  and  wa«  appointrd  prrachpf  t"  iho 
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Prussian  embassy  at  Rome  in  1823,  professor  at  Witten- 
berg in  1828,  at  lleiilelborg  in  1837,  at  Bonn  in  1819,  and 
agaTn  at  Heidelberg  in  18ol,  where  he  died  Aug.  20,  1867. 
His  principal  work  is  Tlieologiscke  EihlJ;  (3  vols.,  lS4a-t8), 
edited,  with  his  posthumous  notes,  by  Holtzman  (5  vols., 
18t)7-71).  But  he  also  occupied  a  most  prominent  jilace  in 
the  historical  and  dogmatic  divisions  of  his  science — Die 
Aii/dur/e  del-  christlichen  KIrche  (1837)  and  Ziir  Diigmatik 
(1863).     See  his  L!J'e,  by  Neppold  (Wittenberg,  1873). 

Roth'erham,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  on 
the  Don,  has  manufactures  of  different  kinds  of  iron  goods, 
and  its  vicinity  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  coal.     P.  632.'). 

Roth'ermel  (Prteh  F.),b.  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa..  .Tuly  8, 
1817.  of  German  extraction  ;  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  profession  of  land-surveyor;  opened  a  studio  as  a 
portrait-painter,  but  soon  adopted  historical  painting  as 
Ills  branch  of  art;  visited  Europe  in  1836-37,  and  painted 
in  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  his  Columbus  he/ore  Queen 
hnhelln,  The  Marli/ra  of  the  Cclosuenm,  Crnmicell  hreahiiirj 
vp  Service  iu  au  English  Chureh,  his  best-known  pictures 
are  suggested  by  American  themes — Be  Solo  diseoreriny 
the  Mississippi,  Patrick  Henry  before  the  Virginia  House 
of  Hurgesses,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Rothermel  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  "  sensational  "  artists,  but  his  tal- 
ent for  composition  and  color  gives  him  a  high  rank 
among  these.  0.  E.  Fnorni.sT.HAM. 

Rothe'say,  town  of  Scotland,  the  capit.-il  of  the  county 
of  Bute,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Bute,  is  a 
favorite  watering-place;  considerable  fishing  is  carried 
on.     P.  7800. 

Rothesay  (David  Stewart),  Duke  of.  See  Stewart. 

Rotb'schild  (Meyer  Ansei.m).  b.  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  1743.  and  founder  of  the  family  celebrated  for 
their  great  wealth.  He  was  intended  for  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, but  was  jilaced  in  a  counting-house  at  Hanover, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Frankfort  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  a  small  scale  as  a  banker  and  broker. 
Devoting  himself  closely  to  his  new  business,  he  obtained 
a  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  money  afl'airs  of  William  Landgrave,  afterward 
elector  of  Hesse,  who  during  Napoleon's  possession  of  Ger- 
many confided  to  Rothschird  the  keeping  of  his  immense 
private  fortune  without  interest.  D.  in  Sept.,  1812,  leaving 
a  largo  fortune  to  his  five  sons,  Anselm,  Solomon,  Nathan, 
Charles,  and  James,  who  established  themselves  respect- 
ively in  Frankfort,  Vienna,  London,  Naples,  and  Paris. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Naples,  these  houses  are 
still  existing. — The  third  son,  Nathas,  b.  Sept.  16.  177", 
went  to  London  in  1800,  where  he  employed  the  immense 
'  sums  confided  to  his  father  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  leader  of  the  house,  being 
consulted  by  his  brothers  on  all  matters  involving  financhal 
speculation  or  investment.  He  introduced  the  business  of 
negotiating  foreign  loans  in  England.  An  act  of  denization 
was  passed  in  his  favor  in  England  in  1821,  and  in  1822 
Austria  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  adopted,  preferring  the  distinction  which  ho 
had  gained  for  himself  as  a  fin.ancier. — Lionel  Nathan  (b. 
Nov.  22,  1808),  eldest  son  of  Nathan,  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  his  father's  death  July  28,  1836,  and  was  repeatedly 
J  elected  to  Parliament,  but  declining  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  not  admitted 
until  the  "act  for  removing  the  disabilitiej  of  the  Jews" 
was  passed  in  1858,  when  he  took  bis  seat,  being  the  first 
Jew  admitted  to  Parliament.      D.  June  3,  1879. 

RotlTera  [Lat.  roin,  "wheel,"  and/ci-cc,  "to  carry  "], 
a  class  of  highly-organized  infusorial  animals  of  the  artic- 
ulate type,  distinguished  by  ciliated  appendages  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  move  in  a  rapid 
rotary  manner.  They  are  commonly  termed  "  wheel  ani- 
malcules." 

Rotrou',  le  (Jean),  b.  in  1609  at  Dreux,  department 
of  Eurc-et-Loire,  France;  was  civil  governor  of  his  native 
city,  and  died  there  in  1650  from  the  plague.  lie  wrote 
twenty-three  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  Vencesltiv  (\6i:1)  and  CAosroM  (1649),  and  which 
form  a  transition  in  the  history  of  the  French  drama  from 
Jodelle  to  Corneille. 

Rot'teck,  von  (Karl),  b.  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  July  IS, 
1775;  studied  law,  afterward  history;  travelled  much; 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  ;  took  part  with  much  energy,  though  with  mod- 
eration, in  the  opposition  against  the  political  reaction 
which  set  in  after  1815,  and  received  his  share  of  persecu- 
tion. D.  Nov.  26.  1840.  By  his  Al/gemeine  Geschichte  (9 
vols.,  1813-27)  and  the  minor  compendium  of  it,  Altgemeine 
Weligcsehichtc  (4  vols.,  1830-34),  he  exercised  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  German  middle  classes.  The 
materials  are  well  arranged,  the  representation  vivid  and 


impressive,  and  the  spirit  sound  and  liberal.  Both  books 
were  often  reprinted,  and  have  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral European  languages. 

Rot'tce,  .an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  S.  W.  of 
Timor,  in  lat.  10°  40'  S.  and  Ion.  123°  E.,  is  36  miles  long, 
11  miles  broad,  mountainous,  though  the  mountains  are 
not  high,  and  produces  millet  and  maize,  ebony  and  ma- 
hogany, sheep,  buffaloes,  horses,  swine,  and  fowls,  edible 
birds'  nests,  and  wax.  P.  35,000,  most  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians.    The  Netherlands  have  made  a  settlement  here. 

Rot'teuburgf  town  of  WUrtembcrg,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Neckar,  on  a  plain  covered  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  hop-plantations.     It  has  breweries  and  distilleries,  and         I 
manufactures  pottery  and  musical  instruments.     P.  5996. 

Rot'ten  Stone,  a  fine  earth  or  softened  aluminous 
stone,  much  employed  in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  True 
rotten  stone  comes  from  Wales  and  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 
The  name  is  also  extended  so  as  to  include  tripoli  and  the 
infusorial  earths. 

Rot'terclam,  the  second  commercial  town  in  Holland, 
situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  M.aas,  about  14  miles 
from  the  North  Sea  and  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Amsterdam, 
occupies  a  site  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  Maas  and  the  vertex  the  Delft 
Gate.  The  city  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  (grachtcn 
or  havens),  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte,  a  small  stream, 
at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  Maas  thei*e  is  a  large 
dyke  or  dam  ;  whence  the  name  Rotterdam.  The  numer- 
ous vessels  lying  in  the  canals  and  harbors,  which  are  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  those  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  admit 
of  their  discharging  their  cargoes  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  always  present  a  busy  and  picturesque  scene.  Along 
the  river,  which  opposite  the  town  is  30  to  40  feet  deep,  is 
a  fine  quay  1 J  miles  long,  called  the  Boompjes  ("  Little 
Trees  "),  from  a  line  of  elms  planted  in  1615,  now  grown  to 
a  large  size.  Here  is  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus  (which 
see),  to  whom  a  bronzo  statue  is  erected  in  the  great  market- 
place. Rotterdam  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  cattle-trade 
with  England,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  numerous 
lines  of  steamships,  and  besides  being  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  the  East  Indian  possessions  of 
Holland  and  with  Europe  and  America,  nas  important 
manufactures.  The  great  railway-route  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  connecting  the  cities  of  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam,  crosses  the  Hol- 
land Deep  (  Hollitndsche  Diep)  by  the  great  bridge  at  Mo- 
erdijk.  (See  Bridge.)  (For  the  recent  improvement  of 
navigable  connection  with  the  sea  see  Harboii;  also  Pro- 
fessional Papers  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A.,  No.  22.) 
P.  in  1871,  121,027.  J.G.Barnard. 

Rotterdam,  tp..  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Mohawk 
River,  Erie  C;inal,  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.     P.  2355. 

Rott'weil,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wiirtera- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar,  has  a  fine  church,  several  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs,  chicory,  powder,  and  tiles.     P.  5447. 

Rotun'da  [Lat.  roluudus.  "round"],  the  name  of  any 
architectural  structure  which  is  round  and  domed.  The 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  construction  of  this  kind  is  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome.  Generally,  a  rotunda  forms  only  part 
of  an  architectur.al  whole.  We  give  below  the  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  domes: 

Internal  Internal 

diameter,  Leigbt, 

feet.  feet. 

Pantheon  at  Rome 14'2.G  143 

Baths  of  C.Tracalla H2  116 

Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore 139  310 

St.  Peter's 139  330 

St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople 104  201 

St.  Paul's,  London 11'^  215 

Chapel  of  the  Medici 91  199 

Baptistery  of  Florence 86  110 

Madonna  delle  Salute,  Venice 70  13S 

Ste.  Genevi6ve,  Paris 67  190 

Duomo  at  Siena 'S?  148 

Duomo  at  Milan 57  254 

Val  de  Grace  at  Paris 53  133 

St.  Mark's,  Venice 44  150 

Halle  aux  BWs,  Paris 131  l.M 

St.  Isaac's,  St.  Petersburg 96  150 

Capitol  of  Washington 96  300 

Roubaix',  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  h.as  risen  to  its  present  prosperity  only 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  furniture  cloth,  carpets, 
and  twists,  large  dyeworks  and  tanneries,  and  carries  on  a 
very  active  trade.  Its  working-classes  are  said  to  be  more 
intelligent  and  prosperous  than  those  of  any  other  large 
manufacturing  city.     P.  75,987. 

Roubidoux,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Texas  co.,  Mo.,  on  Rou- 
bidoux  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Gasconade  River.     P.  617. 
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Roubiliac'  (Louis  FRANrois),  b.  at  Lyons.  France,  about 
16110  ;  bei'aine  a  distinguisheil  sculptor:  settled  in  Kngland 
(probably)  iluring  the  roi;;n  ol"  (Jcorge  I.,  and  executed 
many  imiHirtant  works  of  art.  aiiinnj  which  were  the  cele- 
brated monument  of  the  Nightingale  family,  that  of  .John, 
duke  of  Argyle.  and  the  statue  of  Handel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  statue  of  Shakspeare  in  the  iJritish  Museum, 
anil  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge.  lie  was  noted  for 
absence  of  mind,  but  was  amiable  and  attained  groat  pop- 
ularity.    D.  .at  London  .Ian.  11.  1762. 

Rou'ble,  or  Ru'bic  [Kuss.  nihl,  mhlipi.  "cut  ofT,"  be- 
cause it  was  originally  cut  from  a  silver  bar],  the  principal 
Russian  silver  coin  and  money  of  account,  now  worth  I'.iA 
cents  U.  S.  money.  The  ruble  is  equal  to  100  kopecks.  It 
was  first  struck  in  1651  at  Moscow. 

Roiien'  [anc.  Itotomnfjiis],  city  of  France,  the  ancient 
cajiital  of  Normandy,  at  present  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  .^eine  Infcrioure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
67   miles  N.  W.  of  Paris,  and  connected  with   its   suburb, 
St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  three  bridges.     The 
quays  along  the  river  and  the  boulevards  occupying  the 
site  of  the  former  ramjiarts  are  new  and  elegant:  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city  is  old  anil  more  interesting  than  beau- 
tiful.    (.>f  the  many  remarkable  i)ublic  buildings  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  cathedral,  a  (lothic  structure  of  great 
beauty,  4;i4  feet  long,  10.'!  broad,  89  high  at  the  nave,  with 
a  tower  and  spire  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  jind  the 
transept  rising  471)  feet,  and   two  elegant  towers   flanking 
the  front,  built  by  Philip  .\iigustus  (  1200-21)  >.  and  contain- 
ing, besides  a  number  of  other  interesting  monuments,  the 
tomb  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;   the  church  of  St.  Oucn, 
of  nearly  the  same  diihcnsions  as  the  (;;ithedral,  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  (lothic  architecture  ;  the  Palais  do  ,Ivistice,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  etc.     In  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle  stands 
a  statue  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  here  in 
14;n.     Monuments  have  also  been  raised  in  honor  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Boieldieu.  who  were  born  here.     The  city  has  a 
iniblio  library  of  120.000  vols.,  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  pictures,  an   excellent   botanical   garden,  a  theological 
eeminarv,  an  academy  of  science  and  art,  and  numerous 
other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions:  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres  of  France. 
The  principal  manufactured  articles  are  cotton  and  cotton 
velvet,  mixeil  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  flannels,  blankets, 
and  hosiery,  chemicals,  paper,  etc.     Its  commerce  is  also 
very  extensive;  the  river  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
vessels  of  400  to  oOO  tons  burden  can  enter  it.     P.  102,470. 
Roilgc  [Fr.,"red  "],  a  powder  used  for  adding  an  arti- 
ficial bloom  to  the  complexion.     Rouge  is  finely  powilered 
talc,  colored  with  safllower  by  an  elaborate  process.     It  is 
quite  harmless  to  the  skin.     Much  of  the  so-callcl  rouge 
is.   however,  colored   with  carmine  and  other   pigments. 
These  are  considered   injurious.— KouoE  is  also  a  name 
given  to  fine  and  carefully-prepared  peroxide  of  iron,  used 
by  jewellers,  glass-workers,  and  others  as  a  polishing-pow- 
dcr,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  pigment.     It  is  also  called 
Knglish  red  and  colcothar. 

Roug6',  de  (Olivikr  CnARi.KsCAMii.i.r.  Emmaniiei,), 
VisniiNT,  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  II,  1811;  studic.l  law  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  pcditical  career,  but  retire<l  in  ls:;o  to 
his  estates,  devoting  hiin-self  to  philological  studies,  espe- 
cially Hebrew  and  Arabic,  anil  concentrated  himself  finally 
on  the  archa>ology  and  hieroglyphics  of  Kgypt.  Ho  first 
bci-ame  known  a.s  an  figyptologist  in  IS16  by  his  review 
of  liiinsen's  work  on  Egypt;  w;vs  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  collections  in  the  Louvre  in  1.8411:  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  IS5:i,  and  professor  of  archiy- 
ology  at  the  College  do  France  in  18j4:  visited  Egyj)t  in 
LSOii ;  translated  the  Tide  -./"Mo  Two  llrullirni ;  published  a. 
ChreHlmmtthic  fyi/plieiim-  (1867-6S)  and  a  number  ol  mon- 
ographs in  the  "7'ruii«rtr(,oii«  of  tho  Institute^  and  in  the 
Jlrnic  avclti'uliiijiquc.     D,  at  Paris  Jan.  20,  1S73, 

RoiISC  ot  Noir  [Fr.for  "red  and  black"!,  also  called 
Tr«iit<-it-llii  ( 'thirty-one"),  or  Tronlc-ol-Qiinr- 
aiiti!  ("  thirtv  and  forty  "),  a  gamo  of  chance  played  with 
six  packs  of  cards.  The  iiiUhnr  (dealer  or  bankori  .leals 
first  for  black,  and  jdaces  tho  cards  in  a  row  until  tlio 
number  of  pips  amounts  to  m..ro  than  thirty,  tho  fuee  cards 
numbering  10  each,  lie  then  deals  f..r  red  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  row  whcise  valuo  is  nearest  to  ".I  has  won. 
n  the  valuo  of  the  two  rows  is  oqiial,  a  rr/<ri(  takes  place 
and  a  new  dealing  eommences.  In  17.80  this  game  and 
roulette  were  invented  in  Paris,  and  superseded  faro  nii. 
biribi,  hut  both  were  forbidden  by  law  in  18:18.  In  Is.. 
they  wero  also  forbidden  in  Germany,  but  they  are  still 
verv  popular  in  Italy. 

Rouget'  {(iKoKfii-.s).  b.  in  Paris  in  17.S1  ;  sluJicd  imint- 
jn"-  in  the  Academy  of  Art  and  in  tho  studio  of  DaviJ,  in  tho 


execution  of  whose  pictures  he  ufteii  Msirted :  bei^n  to 
exhibit  in  1812  :  achieved  great  succobs  b<tlb  by  his  por- 
traits and  historical  pictures.     U.  in  1869.    The  be^t  knMwn 

of  his  works  are  tho  .Hitrrimjf  of  .Vit/>fjtron  nml  Mnn'e  Lft**iar 
(18:iS),at  \'ersaillej.the  /<^.i(*  «/ .V.i;j../r«ii  (  Ift4«>,  and  the 
portraits  of  Napoleon,  Marshal  Soult,  Louis  XVHI.,  and 
Charles  X. 

Rougct  dc  Lixlc.     ,Scc  .Marskili.aisc. 
Ronj;li  and  Rcndy,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Nevada  eo.,  Cal., 
near  S.  b.rk  of  Feather  River.     P.  1210. 

Rough  and  Ready,  p.-v.,  .Anderson  ro.,  Kj.,  near 

Kentucky  River.     P.  160. 

Roulier'  (KrcfevKl.b.  at  Uiom.  France.  Nov.  .10,  ISU; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I  8:t8.  and  represented  the  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-I)i1inc  in  the  ('on>titucnt  .\ii»embly  in 
1818  and  in  the  Legislative  .\sseinbly  in  1849,  in  which 
latter  year  he  was  made  minister  of  justice  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon. In  .luly.  18.'(|,lie  resigned,  but  was  reappointed  Deo. 
2,  18.^1,  the  day  of  the  rttup  <{'t't>tt.  Fpon  the  confi-'-ati-tn 
of  the  Orleans  property  (,Ian.  22.  I>'.'i2l  be  again  resigned, 
but  a  few  days  later  was  made  vice-pre-idcnt  of  the  council 
of  state:  in  Feb.,  1855,  was  app»inte<l  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and   public  works,  a ng  tho  important 

acts  of  bis  administration  being  the  negoiiatinn,  with  .Mr. 
Cobden,  of  the  cominercial  treaty  of  l'<60.  when  the  grand 
cross  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  unon  him.  lis 
was  raised  to  tho  rank  of  senator  in  1856,  anil  in  1863  »ac- 
cecdcd  M.  Rillault  as  minister  of  state,  which  po-iiion  he 
resigned  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  letter  "f  the  em- 
peror's of  .Ian.  10.  1867,  announcing  a  more  liberal  policy, 
but  was  immediately  reinst  ited,  when  the  additional  p.irt- 
folioof  minister  of  finance  was  eonfiildl  to  his  charge.  Fol- 
lowing the  election  of  .May,  \xf>'.>.  the  ministry  resiirned 
■luly  r.!.  .M.  Kouher  being  nnminaled  presi'lent  of  the  sen- 
ate a  week  later.  During  the  Franeo-lierinan  war  ho  was 
prominent,  but  on  the  downfall  of  tho  Kinpire  fle.1  to  Eng- 
land. Returning  to  France,  ho  was  arrested  and  held  for 
a  brief  time,  and  in  that  year  was  returned  to  the  Assembly, 
of  which  body  he  is  yet  (1877)  a  member. 

Ronlers',  town  of  Belgium,  provinceof  West  Flanders, 
has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  lace,  ami  Ira'le  in  flax, 
which  Is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.     1".  I2,4M. 

Roulette'  [Fr.,  a.  "little  wheel"],  a  game  of  chance 
idayed  on  a  table  in  whose  centre  is  a  cavity,  Tho  sides 
of  the  cavitv  are  firm  and  painte.l  at  equal  clistances  with 
the  first  thirtv-six  numbers,  which  are  repeated  along  the 
ed-e  of  the  table.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  in..vnble  by 
tho  aid  of  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  When  the  la,l- 
Unr  puts  the  bottom  in  motion  he  throws  down  in  the  cav- 
ity a  small  ivory  ball,  and  when  the  movement  «t.q.«  the 
biill  drops  into 'one  ..f  the  painted  comparlmenls.  The 
number  which  the  ball  strikes  win.,  and  is  paid  thirty  six 
times  the  stake  which  was  put  on  it.  (See  Roi-OE  kt  Noir.) 
Roulette,  p.  v.  and  Ip.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.,  near  the  head 
of  Allegheny  Uiver.  P.  525. 
Roumania.     Sec  Romania. 

Ruuma'nian  Rite,  a  branch  of  the  Vnitcd  Cireck 
(Roman  I'albolie)  Church,  found  in  Austria  and  (larls  ol 
Turkey  There  is  one  archbishop  (at  Fougaras  ID  Tr«n 
sylvanii)  and  three  bishops  (Siamos-rjvar,  limn  WarJein. 
Lagos). 

Roumelia,  "r  Roum-Ili.     i^eo  Rooh-Klkb. 
Round  <;rove,  tp.,  I.ivingst.m  co.,  III.     P.  ««0. 
Round  tJrovc,  tp.,  Whilo  co.,  InJ.     P.  40L 
Round  tirovc,  tp.,  .Marion  oo..  Mo.     P.  1379. 
Round  Head,  p.  v.  and  tp.,  llarJin  co..  O.,  od  Seloto 
River.     P.  of  ^.  117;  of  tp.  7j'J. 

Round'headH,  a  nickname  applie.1  in  lAtllothe  l-on 
d..n  apprentices  and  their  associate,  of  ihebmrr  cI«m.  wh.. 
ciroulUcl   and    published  a  petition    .B.1...1    p'.pcry  and 

prolates,  assaulted  the  hi. -  on  ihcir  ...,  L.     "''•■»'"'• 

Lnd  had  dailv  street  en. n.er.   -lb  t-,.-   c.n.V„,cn   wh.. 

had  v..lunteere.l  to  f.irin  the  king  •  I 

'•Cavaliers.'    Tho  "  ll.mn.lhco.ls 

from  having  th.ir  hair  clippcl  . 

ami  tho  epithet,  having  ohlaine.1  .• 

all   tho    Puritans   ,.r   supporters   -■     ' 

years   later,   un.lert.iok    the    mem..r*l.. 

W„wn.  1 1I.V  designate.!  in  history  ..  th.  "Ore.!  Uc 

'Round  I'oild,  p.  v..  nrl'tol  «r-.  I-'"'"'"  ~'  ^' 
Round  rniirie,  tp.,  llenl.m  ro..  Ark.     V   :><< 
Hound  I'rairu.  ll-.-lcfTenion  CO..  !».     V    '■ 
Roinid  rrairii'.  i). .  T.l  1  co..  Minn.     P.  -  - 
Round   I'r.iiri.',  tp     .■.IU»»y  m     Mo.,  .,n  Jefferson 
Cilv  branch  of  CbieaguanI    ^  •    "  1-    i-       i      '-' 


'-ltrndo.1  I'. 

t,l,   whu.  Iw.t 

.iiile.t    with   the 
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Kound  Table.     See  Arthur. 

Round  TowerSj  a  class  of  remarkable  stone  towers 
found  chiefly  in  Ireland,  but  also  seen  in  Scotland,  Switz- 
erland, Corsica,  and  other  countries.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  assign  these  structures  to  the  pagan  and  even  the 
pre-historic  period ;  another  opinion  is  that  they  were  at- 
tached to  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  a 
very  remote  peri4)d. 

Round  Valley,  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.     P.  44-i. 

Round  Worms,     See  Nematelmia. 

Rouquetle'  I  Adrien  Emmamei,),  b.  in  New  Orleans, 
La..  l!^l;i ;  educated  at  the  College  of  Nantes.  France,  where 
he  studied  law  ;  was  afterward  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  at  New  Orleans,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
that  institution,  being  known  as  the  Abbe  Rouqiette.  He 
has  written  with  equal  elegance  in  French  and  English, 
his  chief  works  being  Len  Savtmefiy  Poesies  americtu'iies 
(Paris  and  New  Orleans,  IS-tl),  a  book  highly  praised  by 
Sainte-Bcuve;  Wi'Ul  Flowers^  Sacred  Poetrif  ( 184S),  Ln  The- 
hn'ide  en  Ameriqne  (1S52),  L'Antotii'fide,  on  la  S'llitncle  arec 
IJicH  (1860),  and  Poeinea pfftrintiqnfs  (1S60). — His  brother, 
FuAN^Ois  DoMiNigrE,  b.  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  2,  1810,  was 
also  educated  at  Nantes;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam Rawle  in  Philadelphia;  published  in  Paris  two  vol- 
umes of  poems.  Lt:s  Meschaceheennes  ( 1S88)  and  Ffenrn 
d' Ameriqne  (1857):  has  resided  much  in  France,  and  has 
written  a  work  in  French  and  English  on  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

Rouse's  Point,  p-.-v.,  Champlain  tp.,  Clinton  cc, 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Richelieu 
River,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
half  a  mile  S.  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  a  branch  of  Grand  Trunk  with  Central  Ver- 
mont R.  R..  which  here  crosses  Lake  Cham]ilain  on  a  float- 
ing bridge  oOOO  feet  long,  built  at  a  cost  of  $:iOO,000;  is  an 
important  port  for  the  lake-commerce  with  Canada,  2000 
ves.-jels  arriving  and  departing  annually,  and  the  customs 
receipts  averaging  SoOO.OOO  ;  is  protected  i)y  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, which  is  situated  on  the  frontier  at  the  outlet  to 
the  lake;  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  villages;  has  3 
churches,  a  considerable  lumber-business,  and  an  exten- 
sive publishing-house,  situated  here  for  the  convenience 
of  the  international  book-trade  with  Canada.     P.  1266. 

Rouse'ville,  p. -v.,  Cornplanter  tp.,  Venango  co,,  Pa., 
on  Oil  Creek  and  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  R.  R..  in 
a  petroleum-producing  region,  has  1  newspaper.  P,  about 
1500. 

Rousseau'  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  6.  1670, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker  ;  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
very  early  attracted  attention  by  his  verses,  epigrams,  and 
odes,  which  opened  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  to 
him.  Exceedingly  vain,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  humble 
descent,  and  when  his  dramatic  attempts  were  received 
somewhat  coldly,  he  ascribed  their  bad  success  to  the  in- 
trigues of  other  dramatists,  whom  he  persecuted  with  epi- 
grams and  satires.  Some  of  these  products  were  full  of  in- 
famous calumnies,  and,  although  Rousseau  denied  having 
written  them,  he  was  banished  from  France  in  1712.  His 
authorship  has  never  been  proved,  but  his  other  works  con- 
tain religious  rantatea  and  erotic  odes  side  by  side,  and  the 
witnesses  who  testified  that  the  calumnies  in  question  were 
written  by  Saurin  were  bought  by  Rousseau.  He  after- 
ward wandered  in  Switzerland.  Vienna,  England.  Brus- 
sels, etc..  wherever  he  could  find  a  princely  patron,  and  d. 
at  Brussels  Mar,  17, 17-tI.  He  was  considered  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  his  age,  but  since  the  days  of  Sainte-Beuve  his 
works  are  read  no  more.  Complete  edition  in  5  vols.  (1820) 
by  Amar  Durivier. 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques),  b.  June  28, 1712,  at  Geneva. 
Losing  his  nnjther  at  his  birth,  he  grew  up  uncared  for, 
eagerly  devouring  a  Bible,  a  copy  of  Plutarch,  and  a  num- 
ber of  wretched  novels  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
workshop.  While  this  strange  medley  filled  his  immature 
mind,  his  feeble  health  prevented  all  serious  occupation 
and  regular  study.  Work  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  all 
control  intolerable.  A  few  faint  efforts  at  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood failed  :  either  his  masters  found  him  unfit  for  work  or 
he  rebelled  against  their  authority.  He  fled,  abjured  his  faith 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  wandered  restlessly  through 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  became  a  servant,  an  in- 
terjjreter,  a  seminarist,  and  the  favorite  of  a  charitable 
but  ill-advised  lady,  Madame  de  Warens.  Thirty  years 
old,  he  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  succeed  there  by  his  fair 
musical  talents;  he  failed,  and  supported  himself  by  copy- 
ing music  and  collecting  plants  for  botanists.  In  1750, 
through  a  chance  acquaintance  with  some  Encyclopcdistes, 
he  learnt  that  the  academy  at  Dijon  had  off'ered  a  prize 
for  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  Has  the  revival  of  sci- 


ence and  art  helped  to  corrupt  or  to  purify  morals  ?  He 
wrote  an  essay  proving  that  men  had  been  demoralized  by 
science  and  art,  obtained  the  reward,  and.  elated  by  this 
unexpected  success  of  his  first  sophism,  devoted  himself 
henceforth  to  literature.  The  startling  boldness  of  his 
opinion;^  and  the  almost  magic  beauty  of  his  style  won  for 
him  great  admiration  and  ready  access  to  leading  men  in 
Paris.  In  1753  he  published  his  famous  Discourse  on  the 
Inequality  amontf  Men,  in  which  he  made  the  first  violent 
attack  upon  the  throne  and  the  alt:ir.  thus  striking  the 
keynote  of  his  whole  literary  career.  His  propositions — 
that  all  men  are  born  equal :  that  property  is  a  crime ; 
that  the  soil  belonged  to  no  one.  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil 
to  all  men  alike;  that  monarchy  means  tyranny  and  religion 
superstition — became  very  popular  among  certain  classes 
of  men  and  powerfully  prepared  the  Revolution.  Between 
his  greater  works  he  published  several  musical  works,  of 
which  a  pastoral  opera.  The  Village  Prophet,  written  and 
composed  by  him,  was  the  most  successful.  His  reputation 
rose  rapidly  ;  the  first  men  of  France  sought  his  society, 
although  he  affected  lofty  contempt  for  such  signs  of 
higher  civilization  as  becoming  dress,  courteous  manners, 
or  even  respect  for  the  decencies  of  life.  Having  no  home 
and  no  family  ties,  he  lived  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  of  his  friends.  In  1759  appeared  his  New  Heloine, 
the  most  generally  known  of  his  works,  which  has  done 
incalculable  harm,  for  here  also  the  beauty  of  his  diction 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  style  serve  to  teach  doctrines 
subversive  alike  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  a  novel  in 
letters,  written  after  the  model  of  the  famous  letters  of 
Abelard  and  Hcloise,  full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  abounding 
in  graphic  and  most  seductive  appeals  to  the  passions. 
The  Social  Contract,  a  political  work,  became  the  cate- 
chism of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  Emile,  published 
in  1762,  the  leading  handbook  on  education.  Its  moral 
tone  and  excellent  lessons  stand  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  life  led  by  the  author  in  the  company  of  an  unlettered, 
ignorant  servant-woman,  whose  children  he  regularly 
handed  over  to  the  foundling  hospital..  At  last  public  in- 
dignation became  clamorous:  his  Emile  was  burnt  by 
order  of  the  government,  and  Rousseau  banished  from 
France.  His  native  land  refused  to  shelter  him  ;  for  years 
he  wandered  as  a  fugitive  from  town  to  town,  and  when 
Hume  took  him  to  England  and  gave  him  a  home  at 
Wootton,  he  showed  such  ingratitude  and  groundless  sus- 
picion that  his  friends  sought  an  excuse  for  his  eccen- 
tricities in  the  ]dea  of  partial  insanity.  In  1770  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  tacitly  allowed  to  live  there,  and 
supported  himself,  as  of  old.  by  copying  music  and  pub- 
lishing botanical  works.  Here  he  began  his  Confessions^ 
an  autobiography,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  strangely 
mixed.  Kind  friends  procured  for  him  a  quiet  home  in 
the  forests  near  Paris,  and  here  he  died  (July  a.  1778),  so 
suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  His  matchless  style  and  masterly  elo- 
quence, his  ardent  love  of  nature,  and  his  powerful  in- 
stincts in  favor  of  liberty, — all  these  gifts,  as  all  his  ge- 
nius, were  misapplied  for  want  of  moral  jirinciple  and 
religious  faith.  He  stands  indisputably  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  classic  writers  of  France,  but  the  influence  of  his 
works  has  been  baneful  and  destructive  in  proportion  to 
their  beauty  and  attractiveness.  See  (Eurrca  de  J.  J. 
Ronssean  (Firmin  I)idot.  Paris);  Ronaseau,  an  Vie  tt  ncs 
Onrrages,  par  tSt.  Marc  Girardin  (Rerue  dea  Dcu.r  Mondea^ 
1856):  Brougham,  Voltaire  and  Ronaaeajt  (1845);  Zel- 
ler,    Peatalozzi    and    Rousaean    (1851);    Morlcy,   Ronaseaii 

(1873).  SCHELE  DE  VeRE. 

Rousseau  (Lovell  H.).b.  in  Lincoln  co..  Ky..  Aug.  4, 
181S  ;  received  but  little  early  education,  but  subsequently 
studied  law  at  Louisville  and  at  Bloomfield,  Ind. ;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1841  :  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature 
1S44-45,  and  of  the  State  senate  1847.  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  as  captain  in  the  2d  Indiana  Vols.,  he  served  with 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista:  returned  to  Louisville  in  1849; 
became  a  successful  criminal  lawyer,  and  in  1860  was  a 
member  of  the  State  senate,  where  he  boldly  stood  by  the 
government,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  raised  the  5th 
Kentucky  Infantry,  of  which  he  became  colonel  Sept., 
1861  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  Oct.  1, 
1861,  he  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Apr.  7, 
1862;  in  command  of  division  and  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry at  Perryville,  Ky..  Oct.  8,  1862,  for  which  he  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers;  participatccl  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  SI,  1862;  commanded  the 
district  of  Tennessee  from  Nov.,  1863,  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1865:  member  of  Congress  1805, 
and  in  Mar.,  1867,  Vas  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  reo;ular  army  and  brevetted  major-general.  Assigned 
to  command  the  department  of  Louisiana  July  28, 1868,  he 
died  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  7, 1869. 


ROUSSEAU-ROWIXG. 


Rousseau  (Philippe),  b.  at  Paris  about  1808;  studied 
painting  under  (iros  and  Victor  Berlin  :  began  to  exhibit 
in  18.il,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of 
animals  and  still  life.  His  Rut  ,h-  lV«c  (18ii).  Chevrea,, 
brnntant  (lSa,T),  and  Simje  ,,h,jt,Hjruphe  (1866)  became 
most  widely  known. 

Rousseau  (Tiieodork),  b.  at  Paris  in  1812;  studied 
painting:  began  to  exhibit  in  ls:U:  painted  mostly  land- 
scapes, which  were  much  appreciated,  such  as  Apr},  la 
J'liiie  (1852),  Groupet  ,le  Vlifnts  (1855),  Le  Chine  d<-  Hncht 
(181)1),  Clairiire  diim  la  lutnte  t'nttiie  (1863).     D.  in  1867. 

Rousset' (Camille  Fti.ix  Michel),  b.  at  Paris  Feb. 
15,  IS21  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Crenoble 
in  1848,  at  the  Lycee  lionapc-te  in  1S45.  and  historiog. 
rapher  to  the  ministry  of  war  and  keeper  of  its  library  in 
ISOl.  His  HUtnire  de  Loiiruin  (  (  vols.,  ISIil-li:!)  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy.  In  ISrtj  he  edited  the  Cor- 
reiimiidance  de  Luuit  XV.  et  da  Marlchal  de  Xoiiillea  (2 
vols.). 

Rout  [0.  Fr.  roKle,  "troop  "].  This  offence  consists  in 
an  unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  with  a 
common  intent  to  accomjilish  a  purpose  which  if  carried 
out  would  constitute  a  riot,  and  their  a:tually  making  a 
motion  towanl  the  execution  of  this  design.  It  closely'Ve- 
sembles  a  riot,  and  in  fact  agrees  with  that  higher  grade 
of  crime  in  all  its- features  except  the  final  one  of  executing 
and  .accomplishing  the  intended  object  of  the  assomblago. 
(.See  KioT.)  JoH.v  Norton  Pomerov. 

Routh  (Martin  Joseph),  D.  I).,  b.  at  .*outh  Elmham, 
Suffolk.  England.  Sept.  15.  1755:  graduated  at  Oxford 
1774:  became  a  fellow  177fi.  college  librarian  1781,  senior 
proctor  1783.  college  bursar  1701.  and  in  the  same  year 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  which  post  ho  reta'incil 
nearly  sixty-four  years,  dying  at  Oxford  in  his  one  hun- 
dredth year,  Dec.  22,  1854.  In  ISUI  ho  was  presented  t) 
the  living  of  Tylehurst,  Berkshire.  He  publisho  I  an  edi- 
tion of  Plato's  Eiilhi/dejiuta  ct  Oori/inn  (1781);  c  lited  Bur- 
net's Hiatnii/ iif  hill  Own  Times  (1S23)  and  a  volume  of 
Scrijttoriim  Eccteniftsliriinun  Ojtitsnihi  (1832:  2d  ed.  1840), 
but  was  best  known  by  his  valuable  collection  of  the  frag- 
mentary writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  century  under  the  title  Itrliqtiia  Sni'i-ir,  tire 
Aiiclfintm  fere  jinn  penlitnritm  Hcciindi  trrtiique  Srrctili 
Frnijmeuta  yufe  aitpersunt ;  acccditnt  Epiitlntir  Stfiio'lirrr  et 
Cuniniicfp  Xireeno  Cimcilio  antiijuim-efi  (4  vols.,  1814—18; 
new  ed.,  5  vols.,  1840-48).  Ho  bequeathed  his  library  of 
211.0011  volumes  to  the  University  cd'  Durham. 

Rouville'y  county  of  Quebec.  (^an:ida.  which  extends 
S.  K.  from  the  river  Kichclicu.  It  is  generally  productive. 
It  is  traversed  by  (iriind  Trunk  and  Stanstead  Shefford 
and  Chambly  railways.     Cap.  .Marieville.     P.  17,634. 

Rova'ni  (GirsEPPE),  b.  at  Milan  1818:  d.  therein  1874. 
His  critical  essays  in  the  Gazzettn  di  Milaiin  had  a  wide 
currently,  and  among  his  romances,  which  contain  some 
magniticent  pages,  may  be  mentioned  Litmherlo  Malnientn. 
Vnleiiziri  Cnndiniio,  Maufrtd't  I'tiltavicino,  and  his  two 
best  worlis,  /  Ctnt'i  Anni  and  /,'(  (iioi-fuiezza  di  (iittliit  Cr- 
sai'e.  Lombard  Jiohemiuit  literature  acknowledges  Kovani 
as  its  head. 

Rova'tOf  town  nf  It:ily.  province  of  Brescia,  at  the  foot 
of  .Mont*  Orfano.  about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Chiari.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  the  ancient  castle,  to  which  five  tur- 
rets were  added  in  1470,  is  still  standing.  The  churches 
cont:iin  old  pictures  of  much  interest.  I'n  the  chapel  of 
the  ex-convent  on  the  summit  of  -Mont"  Orfano,  wliich 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Italy,  there  are  two 
Jiicturcs  said  to  be  by  Mantegna.  and  the  old  ellurch  adjidn- 
ing  contains  some  very  g,)ocI  frescoes  of  the  fiMirteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  neighborhood  abounds  in  Koman 
antitpiities.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupicl  with 
agriculture,  anil  the  wine  made  here,  known  as  Mi>iite 
Santo.  st:iiids  high  among  Italian  wines.     P.  740U. 

Rove  lleetles,  the  Staphylinidie,  a  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  wliirh  there  are  many  species.  They  are 
generally  small,  and  inhabit  wet  moss,  leaves,  dunglieaps, 
etc.  They  are  often  found  in  ant-heaps  and  under  stones. 
They  devour  vegetable  antl  decaying  animal  matter.  <iften 
exhale  a  strong  oilor,  and  some  are  popularly  believe  1  to 
have  a  poisonous  bite.  There  arc  many  .Viuerican  species. 
Ro'ver,  p.-v..  Yell  co..  Ark.  P.  394. 
Rovcre'do,  town  of  .'Vustrin,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  piclur- 
esquoly  situated  on  the  I.eno  near  its  junction  with  the 
Adige.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tyrolean  silk  inannfac- 
tures,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  transil-trndo.  P.  8110. 
Rovi'^no,  town  of  Austria,  in  Istrin,  on  a  ro<<ky 
promontoiy  in  the  .Vilrialic.  has  two  harbors,  shipbuilding 
yards,  ropewalks.  ni:uiufaetureH  of  siilleloth.  tunny  fish- 
eries, and  an  active  tr;ide  in  wine  and  oil.      V.  10,:,iul. 


Rovi  go,  town  of  Italy,  prorinec  of  the  «ame  name 
lying  between  the  Po  and  the  .Adige  on  the  -Adigetta.  an 
emissary  of  the  .\dige.  Hygienic  eon-ideraiiuus  have 
compelled  the  dem.dition  of  three  out  of  ,ix  piciuresquo 
gates,  but  the  town  is  well  built,  with  broad,  regul.r 
streets,  fine  churches  eonuining  works  of  art  of  some  in- 
terest, and  other  imposing  public  and  private  .  i 
Kovigo  was   harshly  governed   bv  .Austria,  but  still 

some  progress  during  the  latter  vears  of  her  duu.., 

The  neighboring  district,  oomuionlv  known  as  the  Pol. 
sine,  was  once  entirely  covered  with  water,  and  cannot  n..» 
be  said  to  be  healthy,  but  it  produces  good  crop,  of  grain 
especially  of  rice,  an.l  the  grape  thrive,  well,  though  some- 
times injured  by  dampness.  Mediu'val  Kovigo  belonge.1 
sometimes  to  Venice,  soidetimes  t»  the  boiuo  of  EsU.  P. 
1U,80U. 

Rowan',  county  of  X.  E.  Kontuckr,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
Licking  Kiver,  drained  by  Triplett's  (reek  and  other 
streams,  and  has  a  mountainous  surface,  largely  cover>-d 
with  foresU.  The  staples  are  Indian  corn  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts.    Cap.  Morchoad.     Area,  500  sq.  m.     P.  2'jal. 

Rowan,  county  of  Central  .\..rth  Carnlina.  bounded 
N.  v..  by  Vudkin  Kiver  and  drained  by  il«  tributaries,  has 
a  broken  surface  and  a  proiluctive  soil :  is  traverst-l  by 
Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Wei-tern  K.  Ks.  of  North 
Carolina,  which  inslerscct  at  Salisbury:  produces  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  and  butter.  There  are 
several  manufactories,  including  1  of  railroad  cars.  Cap. 
Salisbury.     Area,  about  700  sq.  m.     P.  Ifi.slo. 

Rowan  (.John),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1773;  went  with 
his  parents  to  Kentucky  1783;  was  educated  at  Bards- 
town;  became  a  lawyer:  was  a  member  of  the  Slate  con- 
stitutional convention  1790:  secretary  of  stale  Isti4:  sat 
fir  many  years  in  the  legislature,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extensive  fund  of  information,  his  elofjuence.  and  bin 
readiness  in  debate;  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Kentucky  bar  in  criminal  jurisprudence:  sat  in  Congref-s 
ISO7-09:  was  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  |sn)-;|  ;  (•.  .^. 
Scnatiir  1825-31.  making  notable  spee^dies  f>n  the  judi--i;irv 
system  and  on  imprisonment  for  debt :  was  eommis^i<•lM.r 
<if  claims  against  Mexico  uiitler  the  treaty  of  .Apr.  1 1.  \>.\v, 
and  president  of  the  Kentucky  llisiorieal  .Society  from 
1838  to  his  death,  at  Louisville  July  13,  IS43. 

Row'an  (.Stephen  C),  b.  Dec.  25.  ISO'S,  in  Ireland  :  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  I.  1826;  bwamo  a 
jiasseil  midshipman  in  I8;{2.  a  lieutenant  in  1837,  a  com- 
mander in  IS55,  a  captain  in  |st'»2,  a  rear-admiral  in  l^i'.'', : 
distinguished  for  capacity,  coniluct,  and  courage  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina,  and  at  Charleston,  t''^.  C. ;  and  for  his  long, 
honorable,  an.l  gallant  service  made  vice-admiral  of  (bo 
navy  .Aug.  15.  l.'-70.  Foxiiall  A.  Pahkcr. 

Rowan  Tree.     See  MorNTAix-AsH. 

Rowanty,  tp.,  Dinwiddio  co.,  V«.,  on  Petersburg  R.  R. 
P.  3274. 

Rowe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  .Mass.,  on  DecrfloM 
River,  adjacent  to  the  lloosac  Tunnel,  is  a  mountainous 
farming  town,  with  beautiful  scenery.      I*.  581. 

Rowc  (Nii'iioLAs),  b.  at   Little  Barfonl.  Rngland,  in 
I('i7.'l;  was  educated  at  AVestminster  .'^ebwd :  studied  1 1«  : 
becamo   a   successful   courtier   and   politician,   but    i-    '<-' 
known  as  a  dramatic  author  and  as  translator  of  l.u    -i    - 
/Vi((r«fi/i'a  (  1718).      He  published  an  edition  of  Sbnk-i 
(1709),  preceded  by  the  first  biography  of  that  pm-: 
came  under-seerelary   of  stale   under   Ijueen   .Anne 
1 1  I,  and  was   made  poel-laurenle  by  (leorge  I.     II.  I ' 
1718,  and  was  buried  in  Wesliuinsier  .AblH-y.     .\m"i-. 
pluvs   the   must   successful   were  the  tragclir^  r<iMri,'.iM. 

(17021,    Thr    /'.il'r    Pcnilrut   (1703),  y.mr   Sk;rt   (1714),  and 
l.,tdi)  ,/.iH.   tlrry  (1715). 

Row'cll,  tp.,  .Marion  Co.,  S.  C.     1*.  8»1. 

Ruw'nif;  |.Ang.-Sai.  riJiciM),  "la  impel  a  boalonrourl 
in  water  by  oars  al  the  sides."  (  Wnrrrtttr,)     In  the  morr 
strict  aiqdicalion  of  the  word,  the  v«rb  !<•  •■  row  "  !•  u"<^l 
only  where  each  uarsiinin  works  i» 
are  used,  one   in   each  hand,  the   < 
•eii//ji,  and  the  .iprsmau  Us-omc"  a  1 
The  nar  is  known  to  exact  "ciciice  a^  a  Irvrr  .it  the  •■ 
order,  the  work  •being  performol   at    n   p..irit  twiwr. 
fulcrum  and   the  power.     It  is   of 
highly-organiied  paiblle,  nalurall 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of  y 
nation  that  ha*  cniergc*^ from  l»arl»arum.     tot 
it  lia«  long  bei*)  abandoned,  and  II  I"  in  Ihf  t" 
nncieiit*  llial  rtming  allnine<l  il*  n> 
development.     Il   is,  lioooer.  oiil 
period,  and  as  an  amusrmetit  lo  f). 
thai  the  art  of  rowing  has  . 
St  in. I.    It-*  pn'gre**  «lnir«,  in  I 
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year  of  the  first  Oxfort)  and  Cambridge  match  ;  in  America, 
from  a  few  years  hvtcr.  8ince  then  the  continued  stimulus 
of  frequent  boat-races  in  an  inventive  and  scientific  age 
has  induced  the  most  careful  study  of  methods  and  ma- 
terials, until  at  the  present  day  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  art  of  rowing  can  no  further  go.  After  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  experiment  and  careful  observation,  the  au- 
thorities are  substantially  agreed  upon  the  best  make  of 
boats  and  oars  and  the  true  style  of  rowing.  The  canons 
of  that  style  are  derived  from  the  immutable  principles  of 
mechanics  and  anatomy;  they  are  the  empirical  solution 
of  the  problem,  how  to  apply  human  strength  in  a  given 
■way  so  as  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  possible  distress.  It 
is  essential  to  dismiss  at  the  outset  the  idea,  so  common 
among  the  public,  of  an  "  English  stroke,"  an  *'  American 
stroke,"  a  '*  Yale  stroke,"  a  "  Ilarv.ard  stroke."  and  so  on, 
ad  nauseam,  whose  respective  merits  are  still  open  to  de- 
bate. There  is  one  universal  "stroke,"  which  we  proceed 
briefly  to  explain. 

The  oarsman  in  the  modern  racing-craft  sits  upon  a  seat 
elevated  some  tj  or  7  inches  from  the  floor,  his  feet  strapped 
up  against  a  board  or  "stretcher,"  which  is  solidly  fixed 
to  the  main  timbers  of  the  boat.  The  seat  itself  is  a  mere 
square  of  wood,  fitted  upon  its  lower  surface  with  grooves 
which  slide  upon  two  rails  about  IS  inches  in  length  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  keel  of  the  boat.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke,  just  before  the  oar  enters  the  water,  the  oars- 
man is  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  1.  The  legs  are 
Fig.  1. 


bent  to  about  a  right  angle  at  the  knee,  with  the  knees 
well  apart  to  admit  of  the  free  movement  of  the  trunk,  the 
feet  pressed  firmly  against  the  stretcher,  the  body  reaching 
forward  from  the  hips,  with  the  vertebral  column  perfectly 
straight  and  rigid,  the  head  erect,  the  shoulders  back,  chest 
open,  arms  straight,  and  hands  grasping  the  oar  about  four 
inches  apart.  The  blade  of  the  oar  is  of  course  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  water.  The  essential  points  to 
be  observed  in  this  position  are,  first,  the  long  forward  reach 
from  the  hips:  necoinf,  the  entire  rigidity  of  every  muscle. 
The  oarsman  being  in  the  position  indicated,  the  hands  are 
quickly  thrown  upward,  driving  the  oar-blade  like  a  knife 
into  the  water.  This  motion  is  accomplished  solely  from  the 
shoulder,  the  arms  remaining,  as  before,  perfectly  straight 
and  rigid,  though  moving  freely  at  the  shoulder-joints. 
The  instant  the  blade  is  covered,  the  great  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  strongest  lifting  muscles  of  the  body,  come  into 
])Iay,  dashing  back  the  head,  shoulders,  and  trunk  until 
the  body  is  nearly  erect.  The  power  of  the  stroke  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  sudden  nervous  energy  of  this  "catch  of 
the  water."  The  legs  still  remain  in  precisely  the  same 
position.  The  arms,  during  this  portion  of  the  stroke,  an- 
swer solely  the  purpose  of  connecting  ropes  between  the 
shoulders  and  hands,  and  still  remain  perfectly  straight, 
but  turn  slightly  in  the  shoulder-joints,  so  that  the  hands 
preserve  a  uniform  level  and  the  blade  continues  at  a  uni- 
form depth  in  the  water.  As  the  body  reaches  the  per- 
pendicular, the  legs  straighten,  the  kn«es  still  remaining 
well  apart,  driving  the  seat  back  upon  its  slides;  at  the 
same  time  the  arms  are  bent  downward  at  the  elbow,  the 
hands  being  still  kept  at  the  uniform  height,  until  the  thumbs 
touch  the  chest.  The  oarsman  is  now  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2,  and  the  oar  is  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  for  a  new  stroke.  The  "  finish,"  or  the  taking  of  the 
oar  from  the  water,  is  perhaps  the  most  difiicult  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  stroke,  for  on  it  depend  the  ease  and  pre- 
cision of  the  forward  swing  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  endurance.  It  is  an  apparent  paradox,  but  an 
unquestionable  truth,  that  the  greatest  exertion  and  dis- 
tress in  rowing  a  fast  stroke  are  incurred  while  the  oar  is 
out  of  the  water.  The  reasons  are,  that  the  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  muscles,  which  is  essential  to  a 


long  reach,  is  an  extremely  fatiguing  movement,  and  also 
that  the  forward  rush  of  the  body  necessarily  tends  to 
emjity,  and  so  distress,  the  lungs.  Therefore  it  is  most 
important  to  attain  a  steady  ff^>'r  movement  forward  of  the 
trunk,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  backward  dash  while 
the  oar  is  in  the  water.  Now,  as  the  trunk  cannot  con- 
veniently swing  forward  until  the  hands  are  nway,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  hands  should  be  instantly  shut  away 
from  the  body  when  the  stroke  is  ended,  thus  securing 
without  exertion  the  two  minor  advantages  of  leaving  the 
legs  free  to  bend  up  at  the  proper  time,  and  of  allowing  the 
hands  to  be  kept  at  a  uniform  height  with  the  oar-blade 
clear  of  the  water.  The  hands,  then,  are  drojiped  verti- 
cally downward,  still  touching  the  body,  from  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  2  until  they  nearly  reach  the  lap,  thus  throw- 
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ing  the  oar-blade — which  still  remains  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  water — clean  out  into  the  air.  As  the 
hands  reach  their  lowest  point,  the  wrists  are  dropped,  so 
that  the  oar-blade,  revolving  through  a  right  angle,  is 
turned  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  water,  or  "  feathered." 
The  arms  are  then  instantaneously  straightened  and  stiff- 
ened. All  three  motions — dropping  the  hands,  turning  the 
wrists,  and  shooting  out  the  arms — should  be  so  rajiid  as 
to  appear  simultaneous.  We  repeat,  that  in  the  machine- 
like  regularity  and  rapidity  of  this  movement  lies  the 
secret  of  all  good  rowing.  Having  got  the  hands  out  of 
the  way,  the  body  now  reaches  steadily  forward  with  a 
uniform  rotation  from  the  hips,  until  the  proper  angle  is 
attained  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  stroke.  The  legs  at 
the  same  time  are  bent  upward  and  the  seat  slides  forward, 
partly  under  the  pull  of  the  legs,  partly  under  the  forward 
impetus  acquired  by  shooting  out  the  hands.  Body,  legs, 
and  arms  are  now  again  in  the  position  of  Fig.  1. 

The  important  elements  of  a  good  style  are  therefore, 
Jirst,  a  long,  slow  reach  forward  with  the  body  ;  nccnnd,  a 
rapid  dash  of  the  oar  through  the  water;  third,  a  neat  and 
extremely  quick  finish  with  the  hands.  The  first  point  is 
one  too  seldom  seen  in  America,  owing  solely  to  the  preva- 
lent neglect  of  a  sharp  finish.  The  Oxford  crew  that  rowed 
against  Harvard  in  lStJ9wereparticularlynoticeable  for  their 
reach — the  more  so  from  the  marked  inferiority  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  Americans.  The  dash  through  the  water  is  a 
less  uncommon  merit.  The  Cornell  and  Yale  crews  of  1S75 
were  conspicuous  examples — the  former  of  excellence,  the 
latter  of  lamentable  deficiency  in  this  respect.  A  sharp 
finish,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  important,  so  it  is  the 
rarest  aecomidishment.  The  Columbia  College  crew  of 
1874,  though  far  from  perfect,  finished  better  than  any 
American  crew  we  can  recall. 

The  art  of  rowing  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  most  pa- 
tient and  assiduous  practice  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent instructor.  It  can  never  be  taught  in  a  gymnasium 
or  learned  from  a  bonk:  to  excel  in  it  requires  not  only 
sound  health  and  strong  limbs,  but  care  and  attention  and 
experience;  it  is  an  art,  like  another,  to  be  mastered  only 
by  those  who  unite  to  a  natural  aptitude  the  capability  of 
taking  infinite  pains. 

To  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  theory  further  we  can 
recommend  but  two  books,  the  rest  being  wholly  trash — 
Jioat-/ifichi</,  by  E.  D.  Brickwood  (London,  1876),  and 
Woodgate's  Oara  and  Sru/h  (hondon  and  NewY'ork.  1874). 
To  these  we  may  add  Macmichael's  O.r/ord  and  Camhridfje 
Jimtt-HaceH  (London.  1870),  which  contains  an  admirable 
account  of  the  actual  preparation  of  some  very  famous 
crews.  O.  L.  Rives. 

Rowlandson  (Marv  White),  b.  about  1636.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  first  minister  of 
Lancaster.  Mass.;  on  Feb.  10.  1676,  the  Indiana  surprised 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  burned  it,  and  carried  her  and  her 
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children  into  captivity,  which  lasted  nearly  three  months. 
.Slic  was  Knally  ransomed  by  some  ladies  of  lioston.  and  in 
lesi',  four  years  after  the  death  r.f  her  husband,  published 
a  pathetic  X„i-ralirc  uf  the  Vaplirity  ami  l/.mmt  a/  Mm. 
Minif  lioivlnndmii  ammiij  the  Indium,  whit-h  has  been  sev- 
eral times  reprinted,  last  in  1.S2S. 

Rowles'burg,  p. -v.,  Preston  co..  West  Va.,  on  Cheat 
River  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  it.  H. 

Row'ley,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Esse.v  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Kastcrn  K.  U.      P.  1157. 

Rowley  (William),  b.  in  England  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  was  a  dramatic  author  of  little  merit,  but 
was  associated  with  Middleton,  iJeeker,  Kord,  Ma.ssinger, 
and  Ileywood  in  the  authorship  of  some  of  their  dramas. 
D.  about  lB2a. 

Row'no,  or  Rovno,  town  of  Russian  Polan<l.  govern- 
ment of  \'olhvnia,  on  the  Ustja,  has  some  manufactures. 
P.  :,WG. 

Row'son  (Sis.iNNA  Ilaswell),  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
En^'land,  in  1762:  came  to  Massachusetts  with  her  father, 
a  British  naval  officer,  in  17i'i7.  when  they  were  wrecked 
on  Lovell's  Island  in  Boston  harbor;  resided  at  Xantasket 
until  177fi;  returned  to  Enj^land ;  married  William  Kow- 
son,  a  musician.  178(3:  became  an  actress:  performed  suc- 
cessfully in  Baltimore  and  Boston  1795-'J(i :  taught  school 
at  Medford,  Newton,  and  Boston  :  published  several  edu- 
cational works  and  comedies,  and  many  novels,  among 
which  Charlotte  Temple  was  very  popular.  D.  at  Boston 
Mar.  2,  lS2i.     (See  her  .l/cmoiVs,"  by  Rev.  E.  Nason,  1S70.) 

Roxana.     See  .^lf.xandkh. 

Roxa'ua^  p. -v.,  Baltimore  hundred,  Sussex  co.,  Del. 
P.  114. 

Roxana,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Eaton  co..  Mich.     P.  1144. 

Rox^borough,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Person  co.,  N.  C,  near 
the  source  of  the  Xeuse  River.     P.  1117. 

Rox'burgh,  county  of  Scotland,  boumlcd  S.  by  the 
English  counties  of  Northumberland  ami  Cumberland, 
comprises  an  area  of  715  sq.  m.,  with  5.'!,Ufj5  inhabitants. 
Its  southern  and  western  parts  are  hilly,  covereil  with  the 
Cheviots  and  Lauriston  Hills ;  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  the  surface  is  generally  level,  ami  the  fertile  and 
productive  soil  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  Large 
herds  of  sheep  are  kept  on  the  pastures  of  the  hills :  man- 
ufactures of  woollens  are  carried  on  :  coal,  lime.  marl,  and 
freestone  are  found.     Principal  towns,  .ledburgh  and  Kelso. 

Roxburgh  (William),  M.  D.,  b.  at  I'mlerwood,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland.  June  29,  1759;  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh  ;  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Madras,  India, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  afterward  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  was  associated  with  Sir  William  .lones  a^ 
a  leading  member  of  the  .\siatie  Society  and  contributor  to 
its  jjublications;  became  keeper  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  received  three  gold  medals  from  the  ."Society 
of  -Arts  for  important  iliscoveries,  especially  those  in  re- 
gard to  the  coloring-matter  of  the  lacca  insect  an'l  the  cul- 
tivation of  hemp  in  Bengal.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Apr.  10, 
1HI5.  His  chief  work  is  the  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Cora- 
muinlid  (.-J  vols,  folio,  1795-1819). 

Roxbiirghe  (Johx  Ker),  Dike  of,  b.  at  Bristol.  Eng- 
land, in  1741)  ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1755,  and  d.  at  Lon- 
don .Mar.  19.  ISll.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in  accumu- 
lating an  immense  collection  of  rare  and  curious  books, 
which  was  sohl  by  auction  1SI2,  some  of  them  bringing 
enormous  jtrices.  In  memory  of  the  event  the  *'  Rox- 
burghe  Club  "  was  formed  in  that  year  for  reprinting  rare 
books. 

Roxbiirghe  Club,  an  association  of  gentlemen  in 
tireat  Britain,  organized  in  ISI2.  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing valuable  MSS.  and  reprinting  rare  books.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  of  any  one  book  from  the  Roxhurghe  Club  is 
alway.s  small,  and  none  arc  put  into  the  market.  The  club 
was  named  in  honor  of  .Fonn,  duke  of  Roxhurghe  (I74tt- 
ISl  1  ).  a  famous  bibliophile. 

Rox'bury,  p. -v.  and  (p..  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  IIou- 
satonic  Kiver  and  Shcpaug  R.  R.      P.  919. 

Roxbury,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  eo.,  Me.     P.  102. 

Ruxbury,  formerly  a  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  now  a 
part  of  Boston,  situated  :!  miles  from  State  street.  Boston. 
was  the  e:irliest  scttlemcnl  inland,  the  only  communication 
to  Boston  by  land  being  through  it.  It  was  settled  in 
Ki.'lO.  and  had  such  famous  men  among  its  first  inhabitants 
as  .lohn  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle.  Thomas  nud  .loseph 
Dudley,  afterward  governor,  and  Knbert  Williams,  the 
progenitor  of  the  race  bearing  his  name.  In  Kevolu- 
tionarv  times  it  contributed  much  to  our  country's  hiXnry. 
being  the  birthplace  (d'  ti ens.  Warren  and  Heath.  The 
patriot  army  occupied  the  heights  of  the  town  to  iin.-' 


Boston,  and  Oen.  Wuhington  mored  at  it*  bead  on  their 
march  into  the  city  on  Evacuation  Day.  .Mar.  17.  1776.  a 
century  ago.  It  founded  a  free  Mhuof  in  li".42.  endowed 
afterward  with  money  and  lan<lri  by  Thomas  Bell  in  ic.tj, 
and  others.  It  is  now  one  of  (he  (\iri  Latin  i-cbo.j|.  f..r  the 
preparation  of  boys  for  college,  and  is  supported  bv  the  in- 
come of  its  funds.  In  lS4ii,  R.,ibury  wax  made  a  e'ilv.  with 
a  population  of  17.0m).  It  ha.l  but  .i  churches  till  I H2U  ;  now 
It  has  30.  of  which  (1  arc  Roman  Catholic :  1  nunnery,  and 
5  institulicns  for  the  reformation  of  wayward  and  orphan 
Roman  Calbidic  chiblren ;  a  cburilnble  smielv.  which 
has  an  invested  fund  of  $15(i.«0n.  the  income  of  which  i« 
dispensed  to  the  poor;  2  national  banks.  2  savinirn  banks. 
2   weekly  newspapers,  I  musical   siK-iety.  2  -Mn  '     ' 

and  a  cominandery.  Its  manufnclures  einbr 
candles,  heel-packing,  rubber  nmking  I  which  r. 
an  impetus  from  the  inventions  of  its  tuwusmau.  ii<M.d- 
year),  rope  and  cordage,  organs,  locomotives,  painted  floor- 
carpets,  woollens,  watches,  lead,  and  fire  engine- ;  the 
phos|)hate-works,  the  Roxbury  gasworks,  the  Whitliir 
Machine  Co.;  the  extensive  breweries  have  aeiiuirfl  grr.it 
distinction  for  their  excellence.  On  its  streams  are  eUab 
lished  mills,  tanneries,  and  foundries.  The  salt  water  i" 
navigable,  and  hundre<ls  of  cargoes  of  eoal.  wo<mI.  hav.  etc. 
are  landed  annually  on  its  wharves.  Here  the  fir-t  ionni 
bus  line  was  run.  and  the  first  horse  railroad  in  -New  Eng- 
land in  1855,  between  Roxbury  and  Boston,  now  an  im- 
mense  corporation.  The  original  territory  n»»w  embnices 
a  population  of  6U,I10I\  but  a  portion  was  set  off*  in  ISjl  aj 
a  new  town.  In  L^tt.S  the  whole  was  annexed  t«>  Boston- 
Absorbed  in  one  great  city,  its  identity  is  lost.  Multitudes 
doing  business  in  the  city  find  its  hillsides  a  pleasant  abid- 
ing-place, abouniting  in  beautiful  drives,  and  frtiui  among 
its  citizens  the  last  chief  magistrates.  .Mayrirs  Itaston  and 
Cobb,  were  taken.  It  has  always  been  noted  fnr  the  pa- 
triotism and  jiublic  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  measures  are 
on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to  (len.  Joseph  Warren. 

F.  Williams,  i.atk  Ei>.  ".^^itkolk  Co.  Jorn-VAL." 

Roxbury,  tp-,  Cheshire  CO.,  N-  H.     P.  174. 

Roxbury,  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     P.  .■i.l20. 

Roxbury,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  Kingston  and  .Syracuse  R.  R.     P.  2IH8. 

Roxbury,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  oo  Cen- 
tral Vermont  R.  R.     P.  yil'i. 

Roxbury,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co..  Wis.,  on  Wiseonsin 
River.      P.  1207. 

Rox'obrI,  p.-v.,  Bertie  co.,  X.  C.     P.  1384. 

Rox'ton  Tails,  p.-v.  of  Shefl'ord  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
CO  miles  K.  (d'  .Montreal,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
tlvestufTs,  and  a  fine  stone  eburcli.  It  is  on  Ulaek  Kiver. 
P'.  992. 

Roy  (William),  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  near  Lanark.  Scot- 
land, May  4,  1726;  was  employed  as  colonel  in  the  army 
in  a  military  survey  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  I74f>-jj; 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  made  the  fir»l 
trigonometrical  survey  in  (ireat  Britain.  Udng  the  line 
from  Dover  to  Greenwich.  K.^il-SS — u  work  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  Onlnance  Survey.  U.  in  London  July  I, 
1790. 

Roy'al,  Ip..  White  co..  Ark.     P.  7S2. 

Royal  -Vfuileiny.  See  AoAnEMV,  by  Pnop.  J.  Tiio»as. 
M.  D.,  LL.D. :  and  ,<.Kii:Ty,  by  Portek  C.  Ui.is«.  A.  -M- 

Royal  Centre,  p.-v.,  Boone  tp..  Cas»  eo.,  Ind.,  on  In 
dianapolis  and  Chicago  division  of  I'illsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  U.     P.  :)0«. 

Royal  GeoKraphical  Society.  S««  .'Socirrr.  by 
PollTKIl  C.  Bliss,  a.  M. 

Royal  tieologifiil  .Society.  .•^ee.>Jo<-irrr,by  l'o«t«« 
C.  Bliss.  .\.  -M. 

Royal  tJnk,  p.  v.  and  Ip.,  Oakland  eo..  Mleh.,  on  !)• 
troit  and  Mil»«ukee  K.  It.     P.  1520. 

Roy'nII  (Isori.b.  in  Massaehu'ctt.  rjrir  In  the  rl-h 
tcenth  century  :  «a-s  a  wealthy  r.- 
town  he  bmg'  represenld   in  ih. 
twenty  two  vcnrs  a  melnln'r  of  lb.   .  .■ 
part  in  the   French   war:   was  appolnir  I 
1761,  being  the  first   re-blenl  ..f  N-"    ' 
that  title  ;  adhcre<l  lo  the  l'n>wn  ii 
Revolutionarv  conlr.l.  for  which  i 
Apr.  in.  P"  .     • 

177.'*.  and 

upon  his  I 

ccster  c.iunlv  a»  thr  eMd..»iM.  HI  "1   a  U»    pr.  : 

Harvard  folleife,  now   known  by  hi«  name. 

oth.i     ■  ,,,.-.,.-..    .   , .... 
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of  his  daughters  married  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the 
younger. 

Royal  Society.  See  Academy,  by  Prof.  J.  Thomas, 
M.  L>.,  LL.D. ;  and  Society,  by  Porter  C.  Bliss,  A.  M. 

Roy'alstoii,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  AVorcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Miller  River  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R.     P. 

i;;54. 

Roy'alton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R. 
P.  1040. 

Royalton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Tona- 
wanda  Creek  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.     P.  4726. 

Royaltou,  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  Rocky  River. 
P.  lOS'J. 

Royalton,  p. -v..  Amanda  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.    P.  158. 

Royalton,  tp.,  Fultun  co..  0.     P.  871. 

Royalton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  Vermont 
Central  R.  R.     P.  IB-y. 

Royalton,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Waupaca  co..  Wis.,  on  Wolf 
River.      P.  9o;i. 

Royer-Collard'  (Pierre  Paul),  b.  at  Sompuis,  de- 
partment of  Marne,  France.  June  21,  1763:  studied  law, 
and  practiseil  as  an  advocate  in  Paris  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  In  the  beginning  he  took  part  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  political  movements,  but  being  a  mode- 
rate and  a  royalist,  liis  position  soon  became  rlangerous, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  (Aug.  10,  1792)  he  fled 
from  Paris,  and  liveii  concealed  at  Sompuis  during  the 
Reign  of .  Terror.  Elected  a  deputy  from  the  department 
of  Marne.  he  took  his  seat  in  1797  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  but  in  the  same  year,  by  the  revolution  of  Sept. 
4,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly  as  a  royalist.  He 
still  remained  in  Paris,  participating  in  the  various 
schemes  of  the  royalists,  but  after  the  crowning  of  Napo- 
leon as  emperor  he  retired  from  political  life,  returned 
again  to  Sompuis.  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  From  1811  to  1814  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  LTniversity  of  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the 
shfirt  duration  of  his  term  he  exercised  a  decisive  in- 
fluence. He  had  studied  and  partially  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  from  this  standpoint 
he  raised  a  successful  opposition  to  the  sensualism  of  Con- 
dillac.  Jouffroy,  Cousin,  (.luizot,  etc.  became  his  disciples. 
After  the  Restoration  "he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  president  of  the  department  of  public  educa- 
tion, in  which  position  he  developed  great  activity;  but 
when,  in  1820,  the  ultra-royalist  party  came  into  power, 
he  resigned  his  office  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  creator  of  a 
new  party,  the  DiH-triunircs,  comprising  the  moneyed  and 
educated  middle  class  of  the  people,  and  the  champion  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  more  thnn  any 
other  person  to  the  revolution  of  July,  18.30,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  realization  of  his  ideas.  Nevertheless, 
after  that  period  he  took  part  less  and  less  in  public  life, 
and  it  was  no  secret  that  he  felt  disappointed  at  his  party 
and  his  disciples,  including  Guizot.  D.  at  Ch^teauvieux. 
Loir-et-Cher,  Sept.  4,  1845.  His  philosophical  writings 
remained  mere  fragments.  His  Life  has  been  written  by 
Baranto  (1861)  and  Lacombe  (1863). 

Roy'er's  Ford,  p. -v.,  Upper  Providence  tp.,  Mont- 
gomery c ).,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R. 

Royle  (John  Forbes),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in 
1800  ;  acquired  a  fondness  for  botany  while  studying  medi- 
cine; became  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  :  spent  much  time  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he 
was  sa])erintendent  of  the  company's  botanic  garden  at 
Seharun])oor ;  jmblished  his  great  work,  Illiisfriitlnus  nf  the 
Jlutnnif  (tmf  oth'-r  branches  of  the  Natural  fli'sfori/  nf  the 
Ilinialfti/a  Mouufaiiis  (IS^'-jZ—iO) ;  wrote  many  valuable  sci- 
entific papers  upon  India;  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
culture  of  tea,  cotton,  and  other  foreign  plants  in  India; 
became  lecturer  on  materia  niedica  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, secretary  of  the  British  Association,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  .Universal  Exposition 
of  1851.     D.  at  Acton,  near  London,  Jan.  2, 1858. 

Rshev,  or  Rzhev,  town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Tver,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  is  well  built,  has  many 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  carries  on  a 
lively  trade  in  fish,  hemp,  and  linens.     P.  19.660. 

Ruatan%  or  Roatan,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  in  the  R:iy  of  Honduras,  belongs  to  the  republic  of 
Honduras.  It  is  30  miles  long.  9  miles  broad,  and  has 
about  2000  inhabitfints,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  catching  the  fino  turtles  which  abound  along  the 
coasts. 


Rubasse,  a  variety  of  crystallized  quartz,  charged 
with  sj)et;ks  of  iron  oxide,  which  give  it  a  fine  red  color. 
It  is  very  handsome,  and  quite  valuable  when  really  per- 
fect. There  are  artificial  rubasses  of  all  colors  made  from 
rock-crystal. 

Rubefa'cientS  [Lat.  mhefacere,  "to  make  red"],  in 
medicine,  agents  capable  of  producing  congestion,  and  thus 
reilniHs  of  the  skin,  by  local  contact.  Such  irritant  appli- 
cations have  in  some  unknown  way  often  the  power  of  re- 
lieving congestion,  pain,  spasm,  or  undue  irritability  of 
deep-seated  organs,  and  are  much  used  for  the  purpose  in 
therapeutics.  Very  many  drugs  have  the  property  of  red- 
dening the  skin,  all  blistering  agents  produt-ing  simple 
hyperjemia  as  the  initial  effect  of  their  irritation,  but  the 
means  most  employed  strictly  as  rubefacients  arc  the  fol- 
lowing: heat,  by  means  of  hot  baths,  cloths  wrung  out  in 
hot  water,  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  solids,  as  earthen 
platters,  bricks,  bags  of  sand,  etc. ;  mustard,  in  the  form  of 
prepared  mustard-paper  moistened  or  thick  poultices  of 
mustard-meal  mixed  with  rolii  water;  oif  of  turpciitiue, 
applied  by  means  of  flannels  first  wrung  out  in  hot  water 
and  then  in  the  oil  previously  warmed ;  capstciiin  (cayenne 
pepper),  in  the  form  of  poultice,  or,  better,  as  a  lotion 
mixed  with  hot  spirits:  and  ammnnia,  in  the  form  of  lini- 
ment of  ammonia  (volatile  liniment).  Piaster  of  Burgundy 
pitch  and  resin  cerate  are  also  feebly  rubefacient. 

Edward  Curtis. 

Ru'bens  (Peter  Paul),  b.  at  Siegen,  Westphalia.  Juno 
29,  1577.  His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Antwerp,  who 
had  left  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  jiolitical 
and  religious  troubles  under  which  it  suffered,  settled  in 
Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1587.  The  widow  returned 
to  Antwerp,  and  here  young  Rubens  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  art  of  painting  from  the  landscape- 
painter  Verhaagt  and  the  historical  painters  Van  Noort 
and  Van  Veen.  In  1600  he  went  to  Italy  with  letters  of 
recommcndiition  from  the  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
archduke  Albert  and  his  wife,  the  infanta  Isabclle  ;  and 
Vieenzio  di  Gonzaga,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  invited  him  to 
his  court  and  appointed  him  court-painter.  He  stayed 
here  eight  years,  making  frequent  journeys  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  studying  the  Italian  masters  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess, and  painting  several  fine  pictures  himself,  which 
made  him  quite  famous.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1608.  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  appointed 
court-painter  by  the  viceroy.  He  settled  in  Antwerp,  built 
an  elegant  mansion,  and  lived  in  great  style.  His  master- 
pieces, the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Elevation  of 
the  Cross,  belong  to  this  period.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  in  Madrid  he  not  only  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
king  and  many  of  the  grandees,  but  he  won  their  es- 
teem and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  success.  The  infanta 
also  employed  him  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  ancl  it  was 
actually  he  who  brought  about  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. His  fame  as  a  painter  was,  of  course,  vastly  increased 
by  his  success  as  a  diplomatist,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  fill 
all  the  orders  he  received.  He  worked  very  rapidly,  and  his 
talent  was  as  rich  and  energetic  in  execution  as  in  concep- 
tion. But  he  has  left  over  1800  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
very  large,  and  even  the  quickest  eye  and  the  swiftest  hand 
could  not  have  performed  such  a  task  unaided.  In  many 
of  his  works,  executed  after  1620,  only  the  outlines  and  the 
finishing  touches  are  his  ;  the  rest  is  by  some  of  his  pu])ils, 
of  whom  he  gathered  a  great  number  around  him,  and 
among  whom  many  became  great  painters  themselves;  as, 
for  instance.  Van  Dyck.  Jordaens,  and  Van  Thulden.  In 
his  last  days  he  could  not  paint  at  all.  suffering  very  severe- 
ly from  the  gout.  D.  at  Antwerp  May  30,  1640.  He  was 
immensely  rich,  and  left  large  and  valuable  art-collections, 
which  were  sold  partly  to  Spain,  partly  to  England.  Ho 
worked  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  art.  lie  painted 
Madonnas,  historical,  mythological,  and  aUegorical  sub- 
jects, landscapes,  animals,  genre  pieces,  portraits;  he 
painted  everything.  And  in  most  branches  he  not  only 
excelled,  but  exercised  a  considerable  influence.  His  ideas 
arc  often  coarse,  but  they  are  always  powerful ;  his  execu- 
tion is  often  mannered,  but  it  is  always  brilliant.  The  exu- 
berant animal  spirits,  the  passion  for  stirring  action  and 
full  enjoyment,  which  characterized  his  time,  characterize 
also  him.  The  general  tone  of  his  pictures  is  vigorous  and 
joyful.  But  not  a  few  of  his  characters  represent  that  stage 
of  mental  development  in  which  voluptuousness  ceases  and 
cruelty  begins,  and  instances  of  that  shy  tenderness  and 
unconscious  dignity  which  are  traits  of  human  beauty  be- 
longing to  its  highest  ideal  are  exceedingly  rare  in  his  pic- 
tures. Of  the  technicalities  of  his  art  he  was  a  perfect 
master,  and  the  effect  of  his  coloring  is  generally  very 
exhilarating   and  joyful   on  account  of  the   strong   and 
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powerful  contrasts  which  he  blends  into  harmony.  But 
sometimes  these  brilliant  contrasts,  this  vigorous  har- 
mony, are  exceedingly  untrue,  and  there  are  pictures  of  his 
which  make  rather  a  puerile  impression,  solely  on  account 
of  the  reciiless  audacity  with  which  forms  and  colors  are 
"sed.  Clkmkns  Pctersex. 

Ruberyth'ric  [Lat.  mhin,  "ma.Ider,"  and  «>u»p<«. 
"red"]  Acid  ( (-'■>oH...2nn),  a  crystalline  glueo.-ide  found  in 
madder-root  by  Kuchlcder.  It  forms  yellow  prisms  having 
a  silky  lustre.  It  has  a  faint  taste:"  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water;  gives  a  goldcn-yclfow  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  a  blo.id-red'  solution  in 
alkalies.  It  gives  red  precipitates  with  baryta-water,  with 
an  alum  solution  after  the  adtlition  of  aunnonia,  and  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  after  addition  of  a  little  alcnhol. 
Schunck  did  not  find  this  acid  in  maildcr.  and  considers  it 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  rubian.  Uochleder  con- 
siders rubian  to  be  impure  ruberylhric  acid.  He  obtained 
from  25  pounds  of  madder  only  1  gramme  of  this  acid. 
This  acid  is  converted  by  acids,  alkalies,  and  erythrozyne 
(madder  ferment)  into  alizarine  and  glucose. 

BuberTlhric  iiciil.  Aliiarine.  Rlnco'ie. 

CrallzaOn     =     CuHsUi     +     CeliizOe  -t-  II2O. 
(See  Rubian,  Alizarine,  Madder,  etc.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Rubia'cese  [from  Rubia,  the  madder  genus,  so  named 
on  account  of  the  red  roots],  a  large  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous gamopetalous  plants,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  worM,  but  largely  tropical.  It  is  briefly 
defined  bj'  having  opposite  entire  stipulate  leaves,  and 
regular  flowers  with  an  inferior  ovary,  and  stamen*  borno 
on  the  corolla,  as  many  as  its  lobes,  and  alternate  with 
them.  The  exceptions  to  this  relate  to  a  tribe  most  nume- 
rously representing  the  order  in  temperate  regions,  tho 
Stellatie.  to  which  Rnbia  itself  belongs,  antl  in  which  tho 
leaves  are  in  whorls  without  stipules  :  but  here  the  accessory 
leaves  are  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  The  order  is 
rich  in  medicinal  and  economical  products,  furnishing  as 
it  does  Peruvian  bark  (  C//ic/io(ia),  ipecac,  one  kind  of  cate- 
chu (or  gambler),  madder,  anil  coffee.  One  or  two  tropical 
trees  of  the  family  yield  edible  fruits.  A.  Grav. 

Rubiau  [Lat.  r«6(V/,  "madder"]  (CieHieOs),  a  ghico- 
side  discovered  in  madder-root  by  Schunck  in  1S47.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  a  hot  decoction  of  madder  with  bone- 
black,  washing  this  to  remove  chlorogenine,  extracting  it 
repeatedly  with  bailing  alcohol,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead  ;  the  lead  comjiound  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  is  e\aporated  to  dry- 
ness. As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  brittle,  amorphous  mass, 
resembling  gum-arabic,  deep  yellow  in  ^lin  layers,  dark 
brown  in  masses.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  s(dublo 
in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  which  pre-.-ipitates  it 
from  alcohol  in  brown  drops.  It  is  very  l)ittcr.  Boiletl 
with  dilute  acids  or  caustic  alkalies,  or  treated  with  ery- 
fhrozi/ne  (madder  ferment),  it  is  resolved  into  glucose, 
alizarine,  and  perhaps  other  products: 

Rubiuti.  AUznrlnc.  Glin-n«c. 

2C16H16O8     -I-     eilaO     =     CulIsO,     +     SCfiHiiOe. 
Others  consider  the  reaction  as  follows: 

ItiiMnn.  Alitarioe.  r.liicotti>. 

CoellssOie  =  t'uHsO,  +  2C'6lIu06. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  there  are  several  gluco- 
sides  in  niiidder  «hit!li  are  dcoompoiied  by  tho  ferment, 
one  yielding  alizarine,  another  |Hir|nirine,  ete..  or  whether 
there  is  but  one.  from  whieli  all  the  colorinij-matters  are 
developed.  Schunck  favors  the  furmor  view,  while  tho 
investigations  of  Kopp,  Schiitzenberger.  and  IJoUcy  /avor 
tho  latter.  (.Seo  Ali2AK1.se,  M.vddeh,  Kiiikhvtiiiuc  .\<'id, 
ete.)  C.  F.  CiLvsntKR. 

Ra'bicon,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Adri- 
atic, and  forme  I  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  re|mblie  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  tiallia  t'isalpina.  Thus,  it 
became  actually  a  ileclaration  of  war  when  Ciesar.  who  was 
proconsul  of  llallia,  marched  his  army  beyond  tho  Rubi- 
con. When  he  arrived  at  its  banks  he  hesilateil.  and  the 
exclamation  with  which  he  then  passed  the  river  and 
pushed  fiinvard.  ./.o  (.1  <»(  aim.  has  since  become  a  com- 
mon expression  whenever  an  important  decision  is  nm<lo. 

illlbicon,  tp..  Huron  eo.,  iMich.,  on  Lake  Huron.     P. 

riii. 

Itubicon,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Dodge  co..  \Vi«.,  on  N'orthcrn 

division  of  .Milwaukee  and  .St.  Paul  K.  R.     P.  \Wo. 

Ilubitl'ilim  [liat.  iii/,r./i/»,  "red"],  one  of  the  alkali- 
uutals.  •liscovered  by  Kirchhofl"  and  Munsen  in  fsilU  as 
one  <]f  the  first  fruits  of  spectroscopic  investigation.  It 
occurs  in  extremely  minute  proportions  in  some  saline 
mineral  waters,  in  association  with  LiTiiir*  and  C  rsirx 
(which  see).    Tho  water  of  Bourbonnc-les-Dttins  contain* 
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in  1,000.000  partj  19  parti  of  chloride  of  nibidium.     Soma 
Icpidolites  contain  it,  associated  with  lithium  and  ca;»iutn. 
.\uiong  these  are  ihc  lc|,idolite  of  Hebron  in  Maine,  which 
contains  about  ^Jjth  of  its  weight.    Then-': 
show  it.  the  tea  and  the  coffee  plant   I 
It  is  a  white  metal  with  a  yellowish  tin.- 
tro.     Dcusiiy  ^  1.52.     It  is  as  soft  as  wax.  uielu-  .t  lol.j- 
F.,  and  yichls  even  below  a  red  heat  a  vapor  of  a  green 
ish-blue  color.      It  is  more  easily  oxidized  by  the  air  than 
potassium,  and  is  more  electro-positive  than 'the  latter.     Ii 
kindles  on  water,  and  burns  just  like  p..la>-ium.     Rubid 
ium  has  much  the  largest  m.iltcul.tr  r„lumr  of  anv  knu«u 
metal,  though  in  this  respect  it  might  be  surpassed  by  ch-- 
slum,  whose  density  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  ni   ^ 
oular  volumo  of  metallic  rubidium  is  ai.Mil,  that  of  |       , 
eiura,  which  ranks  next  to  it   in  this  respect,  bein.-  1.  :•, 
40.22.    (.Sec  Voumes,  .Molkcilar.)         lle.tRr  Wi  ri*. 

Ra'binstcin  (Anton  1.  b.  at  Vcchvotvnei.  village  in  lb.- 
Russian  |)rovinee  of  Ressarabia.  near  the  Roumenian  fron 
tier,  Nov.  :V\.  ISIill.  of  .Jewish  ilcsceni :  was  educated  at 
Moscow  in  the  Oreek  faith;  received  his  first  musical  in 
struetiun  from  his  mother:  studied  in  Paris  IK4(i,  and  in 
Berlin,  under  Dehn.  1S(5:  settled  in  IXII*  at  St.  Peter- 
burg,  where  he  proiluceil  his  first  compositions  and  (-m:  i  1 
in  ISjO  a  conservatory  of  music,  i>f  which  he  w:» 
director  to  IHtiO:  afterward  made  extc^isive  cineerl  I  u  - 
in  Kurope  and  America.  As  a  pianist  he  ranks  auion-.: 
the  first.     His  compositions  comprise  several  opera. —  TA' 

Demon  (fit.  Petersburg,  IS7.^).  A'imlrr  tUr  H'li'lr    I  \'i.  -J    , 

ISijli.  /tit'  Mtircnhii'T  I  Rcrlin.  |s7oi;  several  sympti 
of  which  the  Orran  .^'/mphotiif  has  Ijccome  verv  ccli-tir  .• 
and  a  number  of  minor  compositioDs, 

Ruble.     See  Roidle. 

Ru'bric  [Lat.  rnhrira,  as  being  Originally  written  wiiii 
red  earth],  any  writing  or  printing  in  red  ink.  In  M~ 
and  printed  missals  the  directions  to  the  prayers  and  -fT  .  - 
were  usually  in  red  ink:  hence  rubric  c<iiiiiu<>nly  si.-:  ■  - 
the  order  of  the  liturgy  in  church  services.  .\s  the  l.i--- 
and  ]dace  on  a  titlepagc  were  sometimes  printcl  in  rr*l  ink. 
and  the  place  where  the  book  was  sold  was  given  instead 
of  that  where  printed,  the  word  ** rubric"  has  niso  come  to 
signify  the  false  name,  as  many  books  printed  at  Paris 
bear  the  nthrie  of  (icnoa,  London,  ete. 

Raby.  See  Precioi-s  Stuxkj.  by  Prop.  II.  B.  Co;t>- 
WAi.i..  IC.  M. 

Ru'by  VnHey,  p.-v.,  Elkopo.,  \ev.     P.  153. 

Ruck'crsville,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  llrceneco.,  Va.    P.  1514. 

Riick'ert  (FRiKloiIe-lll.  b.  at  Schweinfurl.  Bavaria.  May 
16,  I7SS:    studied   philology  anil   belles-lcttre*   at    .Tena ; 
engaged  in  journalism  ut  Stuttgart  1^15-17:  spent  n  ^-^r 
in  Rome  ISIS:  settled  for  several  years  at  foburg.  ■       1 
pied  in  philological  and  poetical  |oirsuits:  was  app"  1  '    I 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Eriangen  in   I*-'       ' 
Berlin  in  IS41,  and  retired  in  1S4»  to  his  e'tate.  N.      • 
near  Coburg.  where  he  '\.  .Ian.  31.  ISliti.      He  i«  gen. 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poet*  of  lit--!!     ■ 
and  his  lyrical  poems.  Dftif^rhr  Ordirhtr  (ISIIK  A'--. 

Zrit    (lSi7),    OrllHrhr    HoMri,    (1S22),    (Irtnmmrllr    '.- 

(Svols.,  lS:i4-38),  ore  often  very  impre'sive.  though  r  1-' 
on  account  of  their  gorgeous  imagery  and  brilliant  r-  tl. 
tions  than  their  sympathetic  power.      But  Iheirmo.l  -ink- 
ing characteristic  is  tlic  a«tonishing  power  over  the  lirnim. 
language  which  they  exhibit.     There  is  hardly  nnv  11..  t-: 
cal  form  ever  employed  in  any  literature  which  i«  n  •!  '■  ; 
reseulcd  in  these  vcdumcs  by  some  masterly   .pr-it...    ■ 
and  the  more  iliBicult.  entangled,  and  arlillcial  the   1.      ■ 
form  becomes,  tho  more  delicate.  eii-> .   in  I  i,  iturnl  ' .      ' 
the  poet.     His  translations  from  \ 

etc.,  Dia   Vrnrantlltinijrn  lUt  Aim    ' 
iind  Damajiiiili  (ISJ>il.  ftumatn  1-    >"i- 
( I.S17),  Siil.:iiit,il„  I  posthumous). are  al»'- 
pieces.     His  largo  iliilacti-  poem,  on    : 
HVi'.Acr/   tin    llrnkiniini-it    (ll   vols.,  ls;ir. 
cold,  nnd  his  dramas  have  no  interest.      \ 

of  his  poetical  works  »b-  publi.hwl  in  I ■     .  ■  •■- 

ISfi7  »ry.|.     Ili«  /.■>■-  has  Wen  written  by  Furtlago  (l.^d;) 
and  by  Heyer  i  Im'^i. 

Rutl'ilrlli  tp..  Independoneo  eo..  Ark.     P.  Ifl.VI. 

Rud'UcrlAng.-Sax.  r''„Hrr].\n  Ih.»I'  mil  -^ip-,  (•  I^^t 
part  of  the  helm  or  steering  apnaratu-  •■ 
diale  contact  with  the  water.  i«  hung  I- 
pintle  and  brace  hinges. and  is  goveme-l  o,  ,,.,  ,.,,,,         •- 
llrl  >l.i 
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was  tiit-o-  In  n  ! 

Lnu 
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r!n.v.-i.  n«of-'.!" 
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EUDOLPH— RUGE. 


Rudhnente  of  the  Latin  Tongite  (1714) — a  work  which  still 
keeps  its  place  in  the  Scottish  schools,  and  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  Scotch  grammarians. 
He  published  a  fine  edition  of  Buchanan's  works  (2  vols., 
folio'.  l~lo);  afterward  became  himself  a  publisher  and 
printer  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  issued  his  Oram- 
matirx  Ltitinre  InstitntivntK  (part  i..  Etymology^  1725  ;  part 
ii.,  Syntax,  1732);  brought  out  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Anderson's  Diptomatn  ct  Numismnta  .S'cti(i"ff  (folio,  1739) ; 
and  produced  his  celebrated  *'  immaculate  "  edition  of  Livy 
(4  vols.  12mo,  1751),  in  which  no  typographical  error  could 
be  detected.     B.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  19,  1757. 

Ru'dolph,  the  name  of  two  (lerman  emperors.  Rtt- 
DOLPH  r.,  OF  IIapsbi'rc,  foundcF  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
German  emperor  1273-91,  b.  May  1.  1218,  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave  of 
Alsace,  which  countries  he  inherited  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1240,  He  was  successful  in  enlarging  his  posses- 
sions, but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  importance  of  his 
political  position,  but  the  righteousness  and  valor  of  his 
personal  character,  which  gained  for  him  the  imperial 
crown,  Se])t.  30.  1273.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  author- 
ity among  his  vassals  and  procure  the  necessary  support, 
he  married  his  daughters  to  the  two  most  powerful  among 
them,  the  count-palatine,  Louis,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Sax- 
ony, and  then  marched  against  two  others  who  refused  to 
do  homage.  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Bavaria.  The  latter  was  easily  defeated  ;  the  former  too, 
but  Ottocar  broke  the  truce  concluded  in  1270,  and  in  the 
new  war  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Marchfieid.  Aug. 
26.  1273.  Of  his  possessions,  Rudolph  gave  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  to  his  sons,  but  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola  he  separated  from  the  heritage  and  gave  to  his 
own  son,  Albert,  thus  founding  the  state  of  Austria. 
Against  his  external  enemies,  the  count  of  Savoy,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  etc.,  he  was  also  successful,  and  his  internal 
government  was  distinguished  by  justice  and  love  of  order 
and  peace.  He  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  em- 
pire, and  sat  in  court  on  all  important  occasions,  for  which 
reason  his  people  called  him  the  living  law — lex  ain'mntft. 
D.  Sept.  30,  1291,  and  was  buried  at  Spires.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Liehnowski  (1830)  and  Schouhuth  (1843). 
— Ri-DOLPH  II.  (1576-1612).  b.  July  IS,  1552,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  Marie,  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
was  educated  at  the  vSpanish  court;  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary in  1572,  of  Bohemia  in  1575,  and  elected  emperor  of 
Germany  after  his  father's  death,  Oct.  12,  1576.  He  was 
superstitious,  weak,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jes- 
uits. Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  throughout  his  Austrian 
dominions,  the  Protestant  schools  were  closed,  and  the 
preachers  and  teachers  banished.  In  the  empire  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  vio- 
lence, and  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union  (May  4, 
1608)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  League  (July  10,  IfioO) 
brought  Germany  to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war.  Mean- 
while, the  Hungarians  arose  and  Bohemia  revolted.  The 
house  of  Austria  seemed  near  its  ruin  when  Matthias,  a 
3'ounger  brother  of  the  emperor.  tr>ok  the  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family,  and  compelled  Rudulph  to  cede  to  him  all 
his  hereditary  possessions  (1611).  Unable  to  maintain  his 
authority  in  the  empire,  and  embittered  by  his  misfortunes, 
the  emperor  retired  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  Prague 
Jan.  20,  1612.  He  felt  some  interest  in  science  and  lite- 
rature, and  several  great  scholars  and  scientists — as,  for 
instance,  Tycho  Brahe — lived  at  his  court.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Gindely  (1863). 

Rudolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wood  cc,  "Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River.      1'.  317. 

Ru'dolstadt,  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  j>rin- 
cipality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Saale,  and  has  a  fine  palace  with  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  library,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  por- 
celain, and  dycstuffs.     P.  7084. 

Rud'ra,  in  the  Vedic  mythology  of  India,  was  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Maruts  or  Storm-gods,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  to  embrace  the  Maruts  themselves  as  a 
collective  ajipellation.  In  the  Puranas  (see  Sanskrit 
LiTERATiTRK)  the  Conception  had  become  so  modified  that 
Rudra  was  identified  with  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  a  non- 
Aryan  divinity  adopted  into  the  Hindoo  pantheon  from 
the  indigenous  black  races  of  India. 

Rue,  the  Jiiita  (jrareolens,  an  herb  of  the  Old  World 
(order  Rutacea' ).  having  a  strong  smell  and  powerful  stim- 
ulant, and  even  poisonous  qualities.  It  was  once  used  as 
an  aspergil  for  sprinkling  holy  water.  It  was  believed  by 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  powerful  charm  against  witches. 
It  is  used  in  some  places  for  flavoring  food. 

Ruff  ( Phifomachua  pugiiax),  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Tringin*.  or  sand-pipers,  formerly  very  common 


in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  England,  but  which  has  nearly 
disappeared  since  its  favorite  haunts  have  been  so  largely 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  It  is  still  found  throughout 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  migrates  southward  in  winter, 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.,  being  found 
chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  insects.  The  ruff  derives 
its  name  from  a  circlet  of  long,  closely-set  feathers  upon  the 
neck  of  the  adult  male,  which  he  raises  or  lowers  at  pleasure. 
The  male  ruff  is  polygamous,  courageous,  ancl  pugnacious, 
is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  dark  jiurple,  barred  with  chestnut,  the  back  chestnut 
spotted  with  black,  the  wings  brownish-black,  each  feather 
having  a  white  shaft,  and  the  tail  brown  mottled  with 
black.  No  two  male  birds  are  colored  exactly  alike.  They 
arc  taken  alive  in  great  numbers  in  Holland  with  a  net, 
are  fattened  for  market,  feeding  on  bread  and  milk  with 
bruised  hempseed,  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the 
table.     The  female  is  called  a  reeve. 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Rouasa  nmbfilus),  a  species  of  the 
family  Tetraonida^,  recognizable  at  once  among  all  the 
other  grouse  by  the  absence  of  feathers  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  tarsi ;  it  has  also,  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  a  ruff  of 
soft,  broad,  and  truncate  feathers,  to  which  the  name  re- 
fers ;  the  tail  is  somewhat  convex,  and  about  as  long  as 
the  wings;  the  color  of  the  cervical  tufts  is  a  glossy  black 
or  brown,  with  a  semi-metallic  steel-blue  or  greenish  bor- 
der;  the  tail  has  two  bands  of  gray,  and  between  them  a 
broad  black  one.  The  species,  as  understood  by  Messrs. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  N.  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  but 
is  differentiated  into  several  varieties — viz.  (1)  UmhtUns, 
inh.ibiting  the  country  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  (2) 
nmhclloidfi,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
interior  of  British  America  up  to  Yukon  River;  and  (3) 
Snhini,  found  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  etc.;  these  are  distinguished  by  slight  dif- 
ferences of  color.  The  species  in  some  sections  {New 
Englanci  and  the  West)  is  known  under  the  name  of  par- 
tridge; in  others  (the  Middle  States)  as  the  pheasant;  and 
in  some  of  the  British  provinces  as  the  birch  ])artridge.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  hilly  and  woody  countries  and  along 
the  borders  of  water-courses,  but  also  in  the  lowlands  and 
canebrakes,  as  in  Kentucky,  rarely  or  never,  however,  on 
open  plains.  Its  movements  when  walking  are  quite 
graceful  and  stately.  When  disturbed  it  runs  into  the 
bushes,  squats,  and  remains  close  to  the  ground.  It  is 
difficult  to  shoot  on  the  wing,  on  account  of  its  unsteady 
flight.  It  rarely  wanders  far  from  its  nest  and  abiding- 
place  during  the  nuptial  season.  Theodore  Gill. 

Rufiill  (Edmi'Nd),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  in 
1794;  was  for  rtany  years  president  of  the  Virginia  Ag- 
ricultural Society;  edited  i}\G  Farmer's  lierjhter  1833—42, 
and  other  agricultural  papers;  published  several  treatises 
on  scientific  methods  of  agriculture ;  was  the  editor  of 
Col.  William  Byrd's  Westorer  ManuHcripts  (1841);  was  an 
ardent  secessionist ;  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort  .Sumter, 
Apr.  14,  1S6I,  and  committed  suicide  near  Danville,  Va., 
June  17.  1865.  because  he  was  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
U.  S.  government. 

Rutfi'ni  (Giovanni),  b.  at  Tagia,  in  L!;;,'uria.  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  century;  lived  some  time  in  Swit- 
zerland, then  in  England,  and  afterward  for  many  years 
in  Paris,  occasionallj'  visiting  his  native  place.  While  an 
exile  in  London  he  gave  lessons  in  Italian,  wrote  for  jour- 
nals, and  published  his  romance,  Lorenzo  lienout.  After 
this  followed  his  Doctor  Antonio,  and  these  two  works  are 
still  considered  his  chefs -d'opuvre.  His  novels  have  been 
translated  from  English  into  German  and  Italian.  In 
1848  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  deputy  to  the  Subal- 
pine  Parliament. 

Ruff'ner  (Henry),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Virginia  about 
I78S;  became  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  Lexington  College.  Va.,  1837,  ami  for  many  years 
thereafter.  D.  at  Kanawha  Dec.  17,  1861.  Author  of 
Judith  Bensuddi,  a  romance.  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  or 
an  Aeciinnt  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  Monkery  (2  vols., 

1850),  a  work  of  great  research,  and  of  many  miscellane- 
[  ous  addresses  and  essays,  the  latest  (.I860)  being  an  argu- 
ment against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Rug'by,  town  of  England,  county  of  Warwick,  on  the 
Avon,  83  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  has  important  horse, 
cattle,  wool,  and  cheese  fairs.  Its  celebrated  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  of  which  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  head-master  1828— 42,  has  14  teach- 
ers and  about  500  students,  and  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  nearly  £5000.     P.  8385. 

Ru'^e  (Arnold),  b.  at  Bergen,  island  of  Riigen.  Sept. 
13,  1803  ;  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Jena, 
and  Heidelberg,  but  was  sentenced  in  1824  to  five  years' 
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imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Colberg  as  a  member  of  a 
sei-ret  political  society;  publislied  in  ls:in  ii  translation  of 
(Kill/jiii  Coloneun,  a  tragedy,  Schill  uml  ili,:  .S'./m-n  ,-  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  a;?thetics  iit  the  University  of  Ilalle  in 
IS:il,and  attracted  much  attention  as  a  phih)sophical  critic 
in  tlie  HiilUHchen  Jiihrhilch,,-  ( l.s;{S_i:i) :  joincil  Karl  Marx 
in  Paris,  and  published  with  him  the  DtutHili-i'i-aiizoHUrhe 
Jnlirbiicher  (184.i-lj|;  piilili-hcd  in  lsl."i  Zini  J„hie  in 
PtiriM;  at  Zurich  and  I.cipsic  published  /'nclhrhe  /lilder 
(2  vols.)  and  Pu/ithi^lie  IlihUr  (2  vols.,  l.S-17);  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  (Jerman  Parliament  in  1S4S.  anil  founded 
in  the  same  year  the  10 form  at  liorlin.  This  paper  was 
soon  suppressed,  however,  and.  alter  soine  attempts  at  revo- 
lutionary intrigue  in  Dresden  and  Carlsruhe.  he  went  in 
ISW  to  London,  where  he  fornied  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee with  Lcdru-Kollin  and  iMazzini.  Jlc  has  published 
['»«<■  .Vv«(,m  (l.SoOi,  .111.  /riiliiitr  Zctt  (i  Vols.,  li)ti2-07), 
Muiiiff-"!  nil  idia  ihiilnclif   Vull;  (\»\j(>),  etc. 

Rii'geii,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  1  mile  off  the  coast  of 
Pomcrania,  comjirises  an  area  ot  3(11  sip  ni.,  with  47,6;VJ 
inhabitants,  and  helongs  to  i'russia.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  tisheries  along  the  coasts  very  rich.     Cup.  Bergen. 

Ilu'ger  (Thomas  H.),  b.  in  New  York  in  I8.3.'i;  gradu- 
ated at  the  I'.  S.  iMililaiy  .Ai-adciiiy  KS54  ;  practised  law  at 
Janesvillc,  Wis.,  Is.'H'i-IJI  ;  iij  .luuc,  I. SO  I ,  entered  the  army; 
was  appointed  brigadier-gencial  L'.  8.  vols.  ISO.'i,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  in  command  of  a  division,  he  won 
the  brevet  of  major-general ;  in  command  of  department 
of  North  Carolina  until  June.  I  Slit):  appointed  eol.  illid  In- 
fantry July.  IJ^liO  ;  transferred  tu  the  Utii  in  ISOU;  supt.  of 
the  r.  S.  Military  .\cademy  at  Weal  Point  lS71-7f>. 

Rllg'gles,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0.     P. 758. 

lliiggles  (Danikl),  b.  in  Barre,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  I.SIO; 
graduated  at  AVest  Point  1833 ;  served  in  the  ."^eminole 
and  .Mexican  wars;  was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Churubusco  and  Chajiultoj)ec,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  major-general. 

Rilggles  (.Samuei,  BiM.ivLinj.  LL.l).,  h.  in  Conn,  in 
IStld;  grad.  at  Yale  Coll.  ISU;  studied  law;  ailmiltcd  to 
the  bar  in  X.  Y.  City  1S2I  ;  elected  to  .State  legislature  1.S3S; 
canal  com.  183!);  pros,  of  canal  board  IS-ld  and  ISJS;  was 
U.  .S.  com.  to  the  Paris  Exposition  ISOO,  to  the  international 
monetary  conference  at  Paris  1807,  anil  to  the  international 
statistical  conference  at  the  Hague  ISdi) ;  and  lias  published 
since  1831  a  litng  series  of  pamphlets  on  suljjccts  of  politi- 
cal economy,  law.  and  tducation.  ile  lias  served  upon 
many  honorable  public  eonunissions,  and  is  a  member  of 
numerous  seieutifie  organizations. 

llugglcs  (TiMoTHv),  b.  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Oct.  II, 
1711  :  grad.  at  Harvard  1732;  became  a  lawyer  at  t^and- 
wicli  and  Ilanlwick;  was  brig. -gen.  and  second  in  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Lake  (Jeorge,  17  jj ;  judge  of  eoninujn 
pleas  17j6:  chief-justice  17(J2  :  speaker  of  assembly  I7(i2- 
03;  delegate  to  Stamp  Act  congress  at  New  York  17(16; 
accompanied  British  troops  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  a 
founder  oftonn  of  Higby.   D.  at  Wilniot,  N.  S.,  Aug.  J,  17'Jj. 

Ituhmkurf  ( ).  b.  in  Hanover,  (iermany,  in  1S()3; 

went  to  Paris  in  I8I<J:  porter  in  Chevalier's  laboratory: 
cnnstrui'ted  jdiysical  apparatus;  brought  out  a  eunvenienl 
form  of  thermo-battery  in  1841;  in  18J1  jiroduced  lii,s 
famous  •' Uuhmkorf  coil,**  which  gave  sparks  18  inches 
long  and  pierced  glass  2  inches  thick;  in  18.^8  received 
government  prize  of  50,000  francs  for  his  discovery.  1).  at 
Paris  Dec.  20,  1877. 

Iliilir'ort,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the  influ.x  of 
tlie  Ruhr  in  the  Rhine,  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  timber, 
corn,  shiploiilding.  and  shipping  business.      P.  7773. 

Kulf  Itritniillin,  a  British  national  song  or  hymn, 
the  words  of  which  were  composed  by  David  JIallet  11700- 
05),  and  the  music  by  Arne.  It  was  first  performed  in 
1740  as  part  of  Al/rr'U  by  Mallet  and  James  Thomson. 

HhIc  Ni'si,  in  law,  is  an  order  made  by  a  court,  gen- 
erally on  the  c.r  jiiirlr  application  of  one  party  to  n  pend- 
ing suit,  directing  the  other  parly  to  show  cause  against 
the  granting  of  some  relief  speeilied  therein.  It  is  served 
upon  or  notice  of  it  is  given  to  the  (larly  against  whom  it 
WHS  olitainod.  and  it  is  then  argued  bcrore  the  court  like 
any  other  motion.  The  one  showing  cause  is  entitled  to 
begin  and  to  reply.  The  court  in  rendering  its  decision 
"  nnikes  the  rule  absolute" — I.  e.  grants  the  relief— unless 
(iii'xi)  good  cause  has  been  shown,  and  in  that  case  the  rule 
is  "  ilischarged  " — i.  <•.  the  relief  is  refused.  In  the  Kng- 
lish  practice  the  term  is  principally  used  to  de-ignate  tile 
order  which  a  party  against  whom  a  verdict  has  been  given 
obtains  from  tlie  court  in  hank,  calling  upon  the  successful 
party  to  show  cause  why  such  verdict  should  not  be  set 
asiile  for  sonic  error  at  the  trial  or  because  it  is  onlriiry 
to  the  evidence.  J"">'  Noi^rov  Poui.uov. 


Rules  of  Practice.  See  Procedure,  by  Prof.  J. 
N.  PoMKKov.  LL.D. 

Rule  to  Show  Cause,  in  law,  is  an  order  made  bv  a 
court,  usually  uiion  an  rj-  p„rl^  applicatiun.  dire<ting  ihe 
party  against  whom  it  is  obtained  to  appear  at  a  time  des- 
ignated before  the  court  and  show  cause  why  some  par- 
ticular thing  should  not  be  done  or  relief  gVanlcl.  In 
this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  as  one  method  of  making  a 
litigated  motion,  the  moving  party  supporting  his  upplica 
tion,  and  the  other  showing  cause  against  it.  by  means  „f 
affidavits.  j„„x  NoKiux  Pomkrov. 

Ruring-.tlachino.  Of  late  years  the  art  of  ruling 
lines  upon  glass  or  metal,  which  shall  be  parallel,  eijui- 
distanl,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  present  sufficient  uni- 
formity of  tint  and  breadth,  when  viewed  with  powerful 
optical  means,  to  suffice  cither  for  delicate  measurcincnls, 
or  the  diffraction  of  a  ray  of  light  to  obtain  a  spectrum,  or 
to  serve  as  test-objects  for  microscopes,  has  rcreivcl  con- 
siderable attention.  Among  the  most  successful  utlenipi. 
may  be  mentioned  those  made  by  K.  A.  Nobcrt  of  Itarih 
in  Pomeranian  Prussia,  who  has'ruled  lines  of  exquisite 
beauty  which  have  been  resolved  up  to  II2,iiiiO  lines  to  the 
inch.  Nobcrt  has  ruled,  he  says,  one  band  which  is  so  fine 
as  to  contain  240,000  lines  to  the  inch  ;  but  our  present 
optical  power  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the-e  lines  to  be 
counted  by  microscopisls.  Specimens  of  these  plates  are 
in  possession  of  Dr.  K.  A.  P.  fiarnard  of  Columbia  College. 
Xew  York,  and  of  Col.  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  I).  C.  L.  -M.  Ilutherfurd 
of  New  York  has  ruleil  a  number  of  diffraction  gratings, 
both  in  speculum  metal  and  on  glass,  varying  in  lineiie>*, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  lines  equally  spaceil  and  unir<>rm 
in  width  for  diffraction-gratings.  These  gratings  are  ju-ily 
celebrated  for  the  line  definition  they  give  to  the  spectrum 
formed  by  their  means  and  the  extreme  precision  of  Ihe 
spacing.  .Still  more  recently.  W.  .\.  Rogers  of  the  llartunl 
t.'ollege  Observatory,  whoso  aim  has  been  to  produce  lines 
of  extreme  fineness  for  reticules  in  optical  instruments,  and 
for  the  more  delicate  tests  for  microscopic  objective*,  tins 
been  able  to  rule  lines  ISO. 000,  80,000.  and  even  120.1100  to 
the  inch.  .Mr.  Frcil.  ilabirshaw  of  New  York  has  in  his 
possession  two  ]dates  of  this  last  degree  of  lineness.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  machine  used  by  .Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  rulings. 

It  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts ;  ( I )  .\  ma- 
hogany base,  A  B  C,  on  which  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
machine  rest.     (2)  A  steel  screw  10  inches  long  and  I  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  cut  with  2t  threads  to  the 
inch.     This  screw  has  a  circle  II  inches  in  dinmeter.  nn<l 
graduated  into   100  equal  parts  on  its  circumference  f.,r 
its  head.     The  graduated  circle  is  shown  at    K,  and  the 
screw  itself   is   concealed  under  the  horitontal   eirelo   I. 
This  screw  carries  a  nut  which  is  attached  to  the  iin.ier 
side  of  a  plate,  to  which  is  allixe.l  the  centre  around  which 
the  horizontal  circle  I  may  he  made  to  move.     The  circle 
E  is  read   by  the  inicro.scope  O  O'.  which   contains   in    il« 
field  of  view  a  scale  divided   into  100  equal   parts,  who*e 
terminal  points  are  made  to  coincide  with  two  of  Ihe  con- 
secutive divisions  in  Ihe  circumference  of  Ihe  circle  K.  and 
since  this  circumference  is  diviilcd  into  ItiO  equal  parts,  it 
is  obvious  that  by  revolving  Ibis  circumference  so  that  one 
of  its  divisions  shall  pass  over  the  space  included  bclwrrn 
two  divisions  in  the  reticule  of  the  iiiicn»scnpe  (Ml',  wo 
shall  have  turned  the  screw  igjoglh  of  an  entire  revolu- 
tion, and   consequently    have  moved   the   nut   which   car- 
ries the  hnriionlal  circle  I  a  space  equal  to  jig'giigtb  of  an 
inch,    llyeslimnting fractional  porl«of  ihe  distance  iH'Inecn 
two  consecutive  divisions  of  Ihe  scale  in  the  fiel.l  of  i  •  t 
of  the  microscope,  the  cinle  K  might  be  rev.ilved  ihi        i, 
even  n  smaller  portion  of  its  own  circumference  ihno  t., 
ToJoo'''  I""''-     '■"  -^  I"'"'.*'  '"■""  I''"'"  "  supported  on  !«.. 
ways,  which  are  carefully  ground,  and  permit  Ihe  plain  ic 
move  in  a  direclion  perpenilicular  In  the  axis  of  llir  •.-rew 
before  described.     1  hi«  iron  plate  carrie*  an  upriitht  bar 
R  R'.  to  the  l.nvcr  exireinily  of  which  is  allnchrd  Ihe  mr 
ehanism  for  hol.ling  the  diamond  used  in  rulinc     Al  K 
and  at  1  cords  are  nllache.1  acting  over  pulleys  al  2  and  7. 
anil  carrying  weight*  at  their  oihrr  ends,  so  thai  if  one  nf 
these  weights   be   lifted,  the  other  weight  "ill  ••■I  lo  ino%e 
Ihe  iron  plule  II  with  it"  allachmrnls  in  one  .lirertion.  sol 
I   the  pinle  II  may  he  made  to  move  in  the  opposite  dit. 
by  lining  the  second  weight.     Thus,  It  will  be  -ren  lb    ■ 
plate  II  may  be   niailc  to  move  forward   and  I  i   '  ■" 
Ihe  111.1*1  eqii.ihle  manner,  pnivnieil  there  are    ■ 
of  eau-ing  lhe>e  Iwo  weighm  lo  t>e  allrrnnlcK 
proiier  limes.     This  is  aeoumpliahcl  In    ' 
1}  lo  a  small  water- motor  engine.     Tw..  . 
|S0°  npiirl.  revolve  wilh  the  wheel  IJ.  an<l  .■> 
arrangcuienl,  "f  which   Ihe   piilleo  al    7,  I.  ■' 

III,.  i,,i.-hi.  «hi,i.  UI..V.- ti.c  pL.tc  II  ..I,  ..;t. 
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Fig.  1, 


Rogers's  Ruling-machine. 

at  the  proper  times.  Instead  of  the  water-motor  engine 
applied  at  (J.  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  magneto- 
electricity  may  be  used  through  the  revolving  magnets 
shown  at  5  M.  Below  E  small  spokes  are  shown  by  which 
the  circle  E  may  be  moved  by  hand,  but  in  the  nicest  rul- 
ing it  is  desirable  that  the  screw  should  be  moved  auto- 
matically, (4)  An  arm  Dd  moving  on  a  centre  at  X',  and 
carrying  at  J  two  electro  magnets  swinging  on  pivots,  so 
that  their  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  arm  Lhf,  and 
consequently  the  magnets  may  be  swung  close  against  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  E,  whose  outer  edge  is  made 
of  soft  iron,  and  constitutes  the  armature  to  the  electro 
magnets.  If  now  we  pass  an  electric  current  through  the 
magnets  at  Jz,  the  magnets  will  swing  upon  their  pivots, 
owing  to  their  attraction  of  the  soft  iron  in  the  rim  of  the 
circle,  and  will,  by  their  pressure  against  the  rim.  produce 
enough  friction  to  hold  the  rim  immovably  against  the 
magnets  while  the  bar  Dd  is  moved  through  any  desired 
distance.  Thus,  a  means  is  provided  of  moving  the  circle 
E  a  distance  which  may  be  made  uniform  for  any  consec- 
utive number  of  times  by  simply  allowing  the  end  d  of  the 
arm  I)d  to  move  between  limits,  the  upper  limit  being 
the  end  of  the  screw  whose  head  is  shown  at  U,  and  the 
lower  limit  being  a  wheel  L  so  arranged  as  to  have  one 
entiie  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  large  circle  E. 
A  revolving  wheel  is  chosen  in  order  to  permit  the  screw 
to  correct  its  own  errors  in  the  following  manner:  The 
electro  magnets  J  receive  the  current  through  a  wheel  F 
S  W,  which  revolves  with  the  wheel  Gr.  Half  its  circum- 
ference is  covered  with  ebonite,  and  the  circuit  is  only  com- 
plete when  the  (irojccting  arm  M.  to  which  is  attached  the 
battery  wire,  is  in  contact  with  the  metal  half  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  F  S  W  ;  consequently,  during  one 
half  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  F  S  W  the  electro  magnets  J 
are  attracting  the  soft  iron  circumference  of  the  wheel  E, 
and  therefore  the  wheel  E  is  firmly  attached  to.  and  may 
be*moved  by.  the  arm  Dd  during  one-half  of  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  F  S  \V.  When  the  projecting  arm  M  is  no 
longer  in  contact  with  the  metallic  surface,  but  has  broken 
the  circuit  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ebonite  half  of 
the  circumference,  the  eccentric  c  touches  the  s]>ring  S.  and 
completes  the  circuit  from  a  second  battery  through  the 
wheel  F  S  W,  the  spring  S,  the  arm  l>d.  and  another  elec- 
tro magnet  J'.  This  magnet  now  acts  as  did  the  former 
magnets  J ;  but  being  attached  to  the  base  ABC  by  metal 
uprights,  and  swinging  on  horizontal  pivots,  it  acts  to  hold 
the  wheel  E  firmly  during  the  half  revolution  of  the  wheel 
F  S  W  when  the  magnets  J  are  not  exerting  their  power. 
Connected  to  the  arm  D(/  at  V  is  a  bar  V  W.  pivoted  at 
W,  and  as  the  point  V  is  raised  and  lowered,  the  point  Y' 
is  also  moved,  and  in  its  motion  carries  a  disconnected  arm 
doini,  which  is  connected  with  the  wheel  L'  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  permits  the  arm  to  move  the  wheel  L'  in  one 
direction,  but  not  in  the  opposite  one.     The  wheel  L'  is 


permanently  fixed  to  the  same  axis  as  the  wheel  L.     The 
wheel  L  supports  on  its  circumference  the  lower  side  of  the 
arm  Dd.     It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  that 
the  screw  should  carry  the  plate  which  supports  the  circle 
r,  and  consequently  the  plate  to  be  ruled,  which  is  firmly 
held  upon  the  circle  I,  a  distance  exactly  proportional  to 
the  space  between  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  U  and  the 
uppermost  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  L, 
provided  that  the  revolution  of  the  circle  E  through  the 
same  arc  has  the  same  value  in  the  movement  of  the  plate 
which  carries  the  circle  I  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw ;  but  owing  to  various  causes  it  is  found  that 
this  value  is  not  the  same  for  different  parts  of  the  screw. 
To  compensate  for  this  irregularity,  the  amount  of  motion 
of  Dd  for  various  positions  of  the  circle  E  is  found  by  ob- 
servation, and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  L  is  then  so 
filed  that  its  form  will  be  such  that  the  distance  between 
the  lowest  point  of  the  screw  U  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wheel's  circumference  will  be  such  that  the  arm   Dd 
shall  be  made  to  move  through  varying  distances,  which 
shall  be  so  adjusted  that  a  greater  movement  of  the  arm 
will  comjiensate  an  irregularity  of  the  screw  which  tends 
to  shorten  the  value  of  a  particular  part  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  E,  and    vice   versa,      (5)  A  graduated  circle   I, 
which  may  be  rotated,  and 
its  position  noted  by  means 
of  the  microscope  ss'.    This 
circle  carries  the  jdate  to  be 
ruled,  and  it  is  made  to  ro- 
tate so  that  lines  may  be 
ruled  making  any  desired 
angle  with  each  other.     (6) 
An  apparatus  for  carrying 
the  diamond  while  the  line 
is  being  cut,  and  for  rais- 
ing it  from  the  plate  during 
p<=::3  the  motion  of  the  plate  H 
"■  ^   D  Lifi'^'in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  apparatus  is  partly  sketched  in  Fig.  2.  where  H  R'  is 
the  upright  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  connected  to 
the  movable  plate  H  by  a  collar  and  binding-screw  R'. 
a  a'  a"  is  a  spring  about  7  inches  long,  pivoted  at />,  so  as 
to  swing  freely  and  to  raise  or  lower  the  diamond  held  in 
any  position  by  the  screws  at  I).  At  '(  and  ft'  two  cups 
are  fixed  to  hold  any  small  weights  added  to  give  greater 
depth  to  the  diamond  cut.  As  this  whole  apparatus  is  carried 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


Trv^r? 


by  the  plate  H  in  the  direction  A  B,  the  slender  screw  «  n' 
moves  down  an  inclined  plane  shown  at  »  ( (Fig.  3)  until  it 
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reaches  the  point  t,  when  the  screw  glides  into  a  channel 
cut  in  the  b:ir  i>  r,  ami  the  ilinmnnd  is  thus  let  fall  ^-ently 
upon  the  glass  surl'aco  contij^uous  to  the  piece  n- un  the 
circle  I.  80  too  the  iliainond  is  as  gently  raised  from  the 
glass  by  the  surface  ('  «'.  To  prevent  the  diamond  cutting 
as  it  is  carried  back  to  its  Krst  position  for  the  next  line, 
when  the  screw  «  »'  (Fig.  2)  has  just  reached  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  plane  m',  a  screw  presses  against  the  top  /,of  an 
arm  pivoted  at  r"  (Fig.  2),  so  that  the  lower  en. I  of  the 
arm  h'  presses  against  the  spring  and  holds  it  in  the  posi- 


tion in  which  it  is  when  the  diamoml  it  lifted  from  the 
glass,  until  it  reaches  the  point  from  which  it  atartixl.  and 
then  another  screw  presses  against  (.'.  ond  so  releafci'  the 
spring  0  o'  .1",  which  now  has  the  screw  «  •'  reiling  upon 
the  i>lano  w  (Fig.:i),  readylo  he  curriej  down  the  inclincl 
plane  «  I,  and  thus  rule  the  next  line. 

One  of  the  greatest  inipediinonls  to  Bne  ruling  in  th. 
difficulty  of  getting  »  diamonil  point  which  Khali  prc-cni 
a  cutting  edge  suBieicntly  sharp.  The  following  (igun- 
shows  the  arrangement  io  use  by  Mr.  Kogora.     The  dia- 


mond to  be  ground  is  held  by  an  arm  a  a'  upon  the  hard 
iron  surface  at  F.  By  a  system  of  pulleys  at  .1,  and  belts, 
shown  in  the  drawing,  which  connect  two  eccentrics  at  1> 
and  E,  the  diamoml  may  be  ground  either  to  a  conical 
})oint  or  to  a  knife  edge,  or  to  a  point  which  shall  have  any 
desired  number  of  faces.  The  diamond  rests  u])on  the 
plate  F  by  simple  gravity,  but  any  additional  pressure  may 
be  given  to  it  by  simply  suspentling  a  weight  K  from  the 
arm  which  carries  the  diamond.  This  arm  has  a  combina- 
tion of  a  ball-and-socket  and  a  hook  joint,  which  permits 
motion  in  every  ilirection. 

The  ruling-engine  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  referred  to  above, 
is  simpler  in  construction  than  that  just  descriheil,  but  per- 
forms its  work  with  a  truly  wonderful  precision.  It  is 
represented  in  Fig.  a.    In  this  figure  C  represents  aplatocar- 
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Ruling-engine  of  L.  M.  liullurl'unl. 

rying  the  glass  or  speculum  plate  to  be  ruled,  which  is  made 
to  advance  in  short  successive  steps  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  a.\is  of  a  screw  with  4S  threads  to  (lie  inch.  The 
head  of  this  screw  is  formed  of  a  circular  ]date  I)  whoso 
rim  is  notched  with  .iliil  eiiually-spaeed  leelh.  In  the 
drawing  the  pawl  is  shown  pressing  against  one  of  thc.se 
notches  at  X.  The  o.-ieillaling  nioti.)n  of  the  lever  F  causes 
the  pawl  to  fall  intfi  a  notch  of  the  wheel  I>,  anil  by  iU 
push  to  rotate  the  wheel  by  a  ilctlnite  fraeliun  of  its  cir- 
cumference, then  to  lift  the  pawl,  an.l  to  retract  it  for  an- 
other forward  motion  on  the  wheel   II.    While  the  screw  is 


thus  advancing  the  plate  C,  the  diautond-pidnted  tool  A  \* 
raised  and  carried  forwanl  above  the  surface  of  the  glas« 
or  speculum  plate.  After  the  screw  has  ceased  its  rolalinn. 
the  <lianiond  pctint  falls  gently  upon  the  gla^s  or  speculum 
plate  on  ('.  and  then  retracts  ami  cuts  u  line.  The  alxtve 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  tool  .\  is  caused  by  the  action  t>f 
the  vertical  arm  of  a  lever  which  is  attached  to  the  saiue 
shaft  which  carries  the  lever  F.  A  dri\ing-wheel.  revolve,! 
by  a  small  turbine  from  which  lends  a  cord,  curries  a  crank- 
j)in.  which  is  jointed  to  the  rod  below  (J.  The  crrori,  in 
the  thrust  of  the  screw  caused  by  its  eccentricity,  or  want 
of  coincidence  of  the  n.\is  of  figure  of  the  screw  and  it-* 
axis  of  rotation,  are  corrected  by  giving  to  the  feeil-wheel 
1)  an  eccentricity  opposed  to  that  existing  in  the  screw. 
The  screws  at  K  K  K  K  serve  to  alter  the  pi>silion  of  tin- 
centre  of  the  fced-w  heel  1>,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  rit|uired 
eccentricity.  !•.  Waliio. 

Ru'Io,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Itiehnrdson  co..  Neb.,  on  Mifsouri 
River  and  .\tehison  ami  Nebraska  It.  K.,  haJ  1  newspaper. 
1'.  of  V.  Oil  ;  of  tp.  i:i2(5. 

Riilsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kursk,  on  the 
.*^eiiie.  has  several  educational  and  benevolent  instilutiuns 
anil  some  manufactures.     I*.  "o2'.'. 

Rum,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  molasse*.  It 
is  largely  produced  on  the  sugar  pluMtiilion"  in  ihr.  MV.t 
Indies,  that  from  .lamaica  being  I- ■'  "' 

wort  is  prepared  by  mixing  abiuit 
:IIIU  gallons  iif  skimmings  fnim  tli> 

of  lees  from  previous  fermcnluliiins.  called  •immiirr.  and  ♦eo 
gallons  of  water.    This  mixture  averages  nl-iul  liporrt.nl 
of  sugar.     The  feriiicntalion  i-  cniplii- 
lifleen  days.      It  is  tliiii  distilled,  and  ti. 
is  added  ill  color  and  llavor  it.     The  lie.  n 
is  chielly  due  to  butyric  elher,  pri.ducr.1  dunng  the  irr 
mentation.    Acetic  and  other  ethers  are  bI»o  prp»enl.    I'lnr 
apples  and  guavas  are  ol^en  thrown  int..  ihr  Hill.     I: 
greativ    inipnived    by    age.     Ituin    »a«    formerly    ! 
manufactured    in    New    Kngland.   opcoially    at    N.  ■ 
U.  I.,  and  was  a  pniininent  article  of  exportalion  Io   ^ 
in  eonnectiiiu  with  Ihe  »l«»e-trade.     lireni  .|oaniii 
rum  are  produced  by  llavoring  and  colon 

spirit.  ' 

Ru'mil.  town  of  Austria,  in  Ihe  .""erl 
on  nn  allloenl  of  the  Save,  ha«  line  h.irM-i.      I'.  ;■•"'•'. 

Riiiii'bfkiS  town  of  Ilelgluni.  pmrlnec  of  Wr-.i  Kl«n 
ders.  manulactures  linen.  lace,  and  chicory.     P.  ilJ-V 

Rum 'lord,  ji.v.  ami  tp.,  OiforJ  co..  Me.,  on  AnJrxM- 
coggili  lli^er.      I*.  1212. 

Rninrord  1  l!t\j»iiiv  Thompaon'.  (\ir»T.  b.  al  W« 
burn.  .M..,-..  M;ir.  2«.  I7.'.:i:  recriM- I   ■   ' ''' 
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ucation  at  Woburn  and  Medford ;  became  a  merchant's 
clerk  at  Salem  17fH>,  and  subsequently  at  Boston;  de- 
voted his  leit^uro  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Pruf.  Winthrop  of  Harvard;  taught  an 
academical  school  at  Rumford  (now  Concord),  N.  H.,  1771- 
72  ;  married  there  a  wealthy  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Uolfe;  was 
appointed  by  the  royal  governor  major  of  New  Hamp- 
shire militia;  sympathized  with  the  early  movements  for 
resistance  to  British  oppression,  but  was  soon  involved  in 
rivalries  and  jealousies  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  brother- 
oflficers.  who  accused  him  of  lack  of  patriotism ;  was  un- 
successful in  an  application  fur  a  commission  in  the  Con- 
tinental service :  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Rumford.  and 
afterward  Woburn,  on  account  of  charges  of  disaffection; 
went  within  the  British  lines  around  Boston  Oct.  10,  177.); 
went  to  Kngland  with  Lord  Howe's  despatches  after  the 
fail  of  Boston  1770;  obtained  a  position  in  the  colonial 
office  under  Lord  George  Germaine;  continued  his  scien- 
tific researches  ;  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  1778  ;  became  under- 
secretary 1780  ;  went  to  New  York  1781 ;  raised  aregimcnt 
of  loyalists  called  "the  King's  American  Dragoons,"  of 
which  he  became  lieutenant-colonel;  served  in  the  Caro- 
lina campaign  against  Marion  1782  ;  returned  to  England 
1783:  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the 
same  year;  settled  at  Munich  as  aide-de-camii  nnd  cham- 
berlain, and  was  knighted  178-4;  reorganized  the  Bavarian 
military  service;  acquired  great  influence  with  the  elector, 
who  took  his  advice  on  nearly  every  subject,  made  him 
major-general,  councillor  of  state,  lieutenant-general,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  general  staff,  minister  of  war,  and 
count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  1790,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  chose  as  his  title  the  name  of  the  town  in  New 
Hampshire  where  he  had  resided  and  married.  Many 
vigorous  reforms  were  effected  by  Count  Rumford  in  the 
Bavarian  administration,  as  well  as  improvements  in  mili- 
tary training,  in  methods  of  agriculture,  in  the  practice  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
of  stock  ;  beggary  was  extirpated,  and  a  handsome  park 
improvised  for  the  people  of  Munich  out  of  an  old  hunt- 
ing-ground in  the  vicinity.  He  travelled  in  Italy  and 
England  1795;  became  president  of  the  Bavarian  council 
of  regency  179*5;  published  in  separate  pamphlets  accounts 
of  a  large  number  of  scientific  experiments,  which  he  col- 
lected under  the  title  Exuai/if,  Pulitical,  Economical,  and 
Phifosopfiiraf  (London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1796),  which  were  re- 
printed in  Boston  (3  vols.,  1798),  and  soon  passed  through 
5  eds. ;  left  the  Bavarian  service  on  the  elector's  death, 
1799;  was  chielly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Royal  In- 
stitution at  London  in  that  year;  settled  at  Paris  and 
published  his  I'hi'/osophical  Papers  (vol.  iv.  of  his  Essays, 
1802):  married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier  1804,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  prosecution  of  his  sci- 
entific studies  at  his  wife's  villa  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris, 
where  he  <1.  Aug.  21,  1S14.  He  contributed  to  science  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  observations  and  dis- 
coveries, especially  upon  his  favorite  subject,  that  of  heat, 
of  which  he  came  near  discovering  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent: made  a  series  of  experiments  which  directly  con- 
ducted at  a  later  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  correlation 
of  forces ;  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  re- 
searches in  optics  and  magnetisai  :  left  prizes  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Boston  for  discoveries  on  light  and 
heat,  and  was  himself  the  recipient  of  the  first  Rumford 
prize  from  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  endowed  in  Harvard 
College  the  Rumfurd  professorship  of  the  "physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  as  applied  to  the  useful  arts." 
(See  his  Life,  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  1871,  and  his 
Works,  edited  by  the  same  gentleman,  London.  4  vols., 
1870.)  PoRTEU  C.  Bliss. 

Rum'ley,  tp.,  Harrison  eo.,  0.,  on  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  1158. 

Rum'uey,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.     P.  1165. 

Rump  Parliament,  the  popular  name  applied  in 
English  history  to  a  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  60  members,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  three- 
fourths  of  that  body.  Dec.  6,  1648  (known  as  "Pride's 
Purge"),  were  allowed  by  Cromwell  to  represent  the  farce 
of  legislation,  and  co-operated  with  him  and  with  the  army 
in  effecting  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  The 
Rump,  having  attempted  to  resist  certain  encroachments 
of  the  army,  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  Apr.  20,  1653; 
was  restored  by  a  military  movement  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Richard  Cromwell;  was  a  second  time  expelled  by 
the  army  Oct.  13,  1659  ;  reassembled  on  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Monk  from  Scotland  1660,  and  decreed  its  own  disso- 
lution Mar.  16,  1660. 

Riim'seyy  p. -v.,  McLean  co.,  Kv.,  on  Green  River. 
P.  216. 


Rumsey  (James),  b.  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md., 
about  1743;  became  a  machinist;  made  several  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanism  of  mills,  and  in  Sept.,  17N4,  ex- 
hibited on  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  presence  of  (ien.  Wash- 
ington, a  boat  which  ascended  the  stream  by  mechanical 
appliances.  Two  years  later  he  introduced  a  steam-engine 
of  his  own  construction  into  his  boat  on  the  Potomac ;  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  steam  navigation  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  1787  ;  published  at  Philadelphia  his  S/iort  Treatise 
oil  the  Application  of  Steam,  whi'ch  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  John  Fitch ;  organized  at  Philadelphia  a 
"Rumsey  Society"  for  the  promotion  of  steam  navigation 
1788;  went  to  England  soon  afterward;  organized  there 
a  similar  society ;  built  a  new  steamboat ;  obtained  patents 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  made  a  successful 
trip  on  the  Thames  Dec.,  1792.  D.  suddenly  a  few  days 
later  at  London,  Dec.  23,  1792.  The  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky presented  in  1839  a  gold  medal  to  a  son  of  Rumsey, 
'*  commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high  agency 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

Run^corn,  town  of  England,  county  of  Chester,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  has  extensive  shipbuilding  yards, 
collieries,  and  quarries  of  slate  and  freestone.     P.  10,434. 

Ru'neberg  f  Johan  Ludwig),  b.  at  Jakobstad.  in  Fin- 
land, Feb.  5,  1804,  and  studied,  supported  by  a  public  sub- 
scription, at  the  University  of  Abo  from  1822  to  1827.  In 
1830  he  became  lector  of  jesthetics  at  the  L^niversity  of 
Helsingfors,  but  removed  in  1837  to  Borgo,  and  in  1842 
became  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  that  gymnasium. 
Although  he  was  born  in  Finland  and  spent  his  whole  life 
in  that  country,  he  wrote  Swedish  ;  and  although  he  was 
liberally  supported  by  the  Russian  government,  he  sung 
the  valor  and  perseverance  of  his  countrymen  in  resisting 
the  invading  and  conquering  Russians.  These  peculiar- 
ities of  his  position  contributed,  of  course,  their  part  to 
the  immense  popularity  which  his  poems  acquired  both  in 
Finland  and  Sweden,  but  his  success  was  principally  due 
to  his  talent.  His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical :  in  that 
respect  he  resembled  all  other  Swedish  poets.  But  his  lyrical 
faculty  was  delicately  harmonious,  not  loud  and  exuberant, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  considerable  plastic  power.  His 
numerous  minor  poems  evinced  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 
His  idyls,  Hanna  (1836)  and  JulqnaUtn  (1841),  and  his 
tales  in  verse,  El<jskyUerne  (1832)  and  Nadem-hda  (1841), 
are  true  epics,  only  with  a  lyrical  swing  in  the  outlines. 
His  dramas,  of  which  Knnfjarnc  pa  Siilamis  (1863),  a  trag- 
edy in  antique  form,  is  the  most  remarkable,  contain  real 
characterization.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is 
Fiinrik  Stals  Sagner  (1844),  a  collection  of  ballads  treating 
subjects  taken  from  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
when  Finland  was  conquered  by  the  latter.  The  tone  of 
these  ballads  is  very  varied,  ranging  from  the  highest 
pathos  to  an  almost  gossiping  humor.  But  the  rhythm 
is  always  harmonious  and  delicate,  the  jdcture  striking 
and  imi)ressive,  the  feeling  sound  and  strong.  The  book 
is  read  in  Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden  by  all  who  read 
books,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  highest  ideals  which 
modern  literature  has  created,  in  some  of  the  simplest 
forms  which  modern  art  has  produced.  D.  at  Helsingfors 
May  6,  1877.  Cleme.ns  Petersen. 

Runes  [Ang. -Sax.  r^n,  "secret  letter"],  the  alphabet 
used  by  the  Teutonic  races  of  Northern  Europe  befto-e 
their  intercourse  with  the  Romans  and  adojjtion  of  the 
Roman  characters.  The  word  nma  means  "a  secret,"  and 
the  name  signifies  the  use  to  which  in  the  earliest  days  the 
runic  letters  were  chiefly  applied — namely,  as  a  depository 
of  secrets.  There  existed  three  different  systems — the 
Scandinavian,  comprising  16  characters,  the  German.  22, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  more  than  30 — but  they  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  they  evidently  were  simple  de- 
velopments of  the  same  original  type.  At  what  time  this 
primitive  alphabet  first  came  into  use  is  not  known.  The 
Scandinavian  myths  say  that  Odin  was  the  inventor  of  the 
runes.  But  a  similarity  which  exists  between  some  of  the 
runic  characters  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Phce- 
nician  alphabet  has  occasioned  the  hypothesis  that  the 
runes  were  first  brought  to  the  peojdes  around  the  Baltic 
bv  Phoenician  merchants.  The  runes  were  never  used  for 
literary  purposes.  In  the  earliest  times  they  were  cut  on 
swords,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  as  mystical — or,  rather, 
magical — signs,  and  they  were  generally  believed  to  ex- 
ercise a  latent  but  powerful  influence.  Later,  they  were 
much  used  for  inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
They  were,  however,  also  used  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion ;  a  man  would  cut  a  message  on  a  stick  in  runic  cha- 
racters and  send  it  round  to  his  friends.  Still  more  exten- 
sive was  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  runic  characters 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  witchcraft.  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
the  old  (iermans  cut  runes  on  sticks,  mixed  them  together 
on  a  cloth,  and  endeavored  to  make  discoveries  or  extract 
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revelations  from  the  accidental  combinations  which  the 
runes  miffht  form  ;  anil  tlin  old  ].(ipul!ir  sunss  contain 
many  sturics  of  the  magical  power  which  runes  cxerciseil 
over  the  liearts  and  minds  of  men.  With  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  Roman  alphabet  was  generally  adopted 
and  the  runes  fell  into  desuetude— in  Scandinavia  and 
En;;land  about  the  year  11100:  in  Spain  thev  were  con- 
demned by  the  fniincil  ot  Toleilo  in  1 1 1  j.  The  most  prom- 
inent amonj;  those  who  have  studicil  the  runes  and  written 
about  them  are  the  Icelanders  liynjulfsen  and  Finn  Ma"-- 
nusen,  the  Swede  Liljcn,i;ren,  the  Danes  Worsaao  anil 
Thortsen.  the  Enf;lishmcn  Kemble  and  Ste])hcns.  and  in 
(iJermany  Wilhelm  (xrimme. 

Ruil^poor',  district  of  Tiritish  fndia.  presidencv  of 
I!en<;al,  between  25°  l(i'  and  20°  21'  N.,  and  )>nuiidcd  K.  by 
the  Brahmajiootra.  Area,  4112  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,oj'.l.000. 
The  surface  is  very  low,  and  in  the  wot  season  entirely 
inundated.  '  Cotton  does  not  succeed.  Indigo  is  the  prin- 
eijial  product;  50  large  factories  are  in  operation. 

Riinjeet'  Singh,  maharajah  of  the  I'unjaub.  commonly 
known  as  the  king  of  Lahore,  b.  at  (iugaranwalla  Nov.  2. 
1780;  lost  his  father,  who  was  chief  of  one  of  the  military 
organizations  of  the  Sikhs,  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old.  His  mother,  who  governed  during  his  minoritv,  en- 
deavored to  spoil  him  and  make  him  elTeminatc,  but  she 
failed,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  ptusoned 
her  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  iiimsclf  lie 
was  energetic  and  ambitious,  and,  although  entirelv  uncd- 
ucateil,  dovelojied  great  tact  and  insight  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, llnlike  other  Hindoo  chiefs,  ho  was  faithful 
to  treaties,  anil,  uidike  other  Asiatic  desjx.ts,  he  was  bent 
nof  only  on  conquest,  but  also  on  raising  his  jieoplo  to  a 
higher  standard  of  civilization.  By  the  aid  of  French  otfi- 
cers  ho  organized  and  discijjlined  his  army  and  subjugated 
the  neighboring  Sikh  chiefs.  Those,  however,  whose  do- 
minions were  situated  between  the  Sutlcj  and  the  .Tuinna 
asked  fir  help  from  the  British  ICast  India  Comjiany  in 
ISOO,  and  obtained  it.  An  English  army  was  sent  against 
Runjeet  Singh,  but  a  friendly  agreement  was  concluded  by 
which  the  Sutlcj  was  established  as  the  boundary  of  his  do- 
minions, lie  then  attacked  the  Afghans,  conquered  Cash- 
mere in  ISIO  and  Peshawer  in  1829,  and  at  his  death  at 
Lahore  (.Iiine  27.  18:V.l)  he  left  an  empire  comprising  more 
than  20,00(1,000  inhabit.ants  and  a  discijilined  army  of 
70,000  men.  (See  II.  T.  Prinsep,  OrUihi  of  thp  Sikh  I'owi-r 
in  ihc  /'lui/riuh,  and  Piilitiral  Life  of  linnjcct  Sinffh  (1839), 
and  W.  li.  Macgregor,  limijcct  Siiiyh.) 

Rlin'kle  (.Ioiin  Danikl).  LL.D..  h.  at  Root,  Mont- 
gomery CO..  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11.  1822;  graduated  at  the  Law- 
rence .Scientitic  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1851  ;  de- 
velojied  a  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy; was  emjdoyed  in  18tU,  while  still  a  student,  to  assist 
in  preparing  the  Amerit-un  Epiifmrrin  and  Saiitical  Al- 
inaiiiic  ;  has  continued  to  take  jiart  in  editing  succeeding 
editions  of  that  work;  edited  the  M'llficnirilirttl  Moitikh/ 
(1869-71) ;  became  jirofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Teclinology  18(15,  and  president  of 
that  institute  1870.  Author  of  AVic  Tnhlca  fur  (lelcrminimj 
the  VtiliiiH  of  the  CoeffiriiiitH  in  the  I'erlnrhntive  Fimelion 
of  l*litn'tn>-}i  Motion  \Sniilhnonian  Contrib.,  1S5G). 

Rilii'iK'ls,  county  of  W.  Texas,  on  N.  fork  of  Colorado 
River,  had  no  inliabitants  in  1870.    Area,  about  750  sq.  in. 

Kiiii'nyincdc,  a  long  slip  of  green  meadow  stretching  ' 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Egham.  in 
Surrey,  England,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  signa- 
ture of  King  .lohn  to  Magna  Charta  was  extorted  by  the 
insurgent  barons  .liino  15.  1215.  ('liarter  Island,  in  the 
river  close  at  hand,  is  sometimes  claimed  as  the  locality  of 
this  event,  it  being  alleged  that  the  river  has  since  then 
changed  its  channel.  Runnyinede  has  also  been  from  times 
immemorial  noted  for  the  aiiniuil  Egham  horse-races  in 
August,  whence  some  authorities  derive  the  nauio  (i'.  c. 
*'  Running-mead  "). 

Rupee'  [Skr.  nl/ij'i],  a  silver  coin  current  in  India,  I 
usually  estimated  as  equivalent  to  2«.  English.  There 
have  been  a  largo  number  of  rupees  struck  by  ililTerent 
Indian  princes,  varying  consideralily  in  weight  and  value. 
The  be-(  known  are  the  Sicca.  Dacca,  Furruckabail,  Horn- 
bay,  Madras,  and  East  India  Company's  rupees. 

Rirpert,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Bennington  co.,  \*t.. on  Rutland 
and  Washington  branch  of  Rensselaer  and  .Surntoga  It.  K.  ^ 
P.  1017.  I 

Itiipert,  or  ll<il)ert,  Piiixci:.  b.  at  Prngiic.  Rohomia,  ] 
Dec.  17.  llilil.  sou  of  Frederick  V..  elector  palatine  and 
king  of  Bohemia,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  dangliler  of 
.lames  I.  of  England;  took  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
from  childhood,  having  become  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  ac- 
tive command  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  w«.»  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  tho  beginning  of  (bo  , 
Vol..  III.— lit) 


I  civil  war  in  England,  and  diiilinguished  himself  in  nearly 

all  tho  battles  as  the  most  dashing  leader  of  the  roynlii»l«. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  umdt-  a  privy  councilli.r  ami 
admiral  of  the  fleet :  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uov»l 
Society;  first  governor  of  the  Hudson's  !lav  Company 
lOiO;  governor  of  Windsor  Castle  during  llie' later  vear's 
of  his  hf^;;  spent  much  of  bis  time  in  painting  and  en- 
graving, in  experiments  in  meelianics,  ebemistrv,  and  al- 
ohomy,  and  has  been  credited  with  (he  inventin'n  of  mei- 
zotint,  of  ).inchbeck  or  ••prince's  metal."  and  of  (lie  glasi 
bubbles  called  ••  Rujiert's  drops."  D.  n(  Spring  Carden-. 
London,  Nov.  29,  10S2,  and  was  buried  in  WciKminiKer 
Abbey. 

Rdpprt's  l)r<>p<i.  Sec  Prince  RfPK«T"ii  Diioi-s. 
Kupcrfs  Liuiil.  See  Xoiirn  wrsT  Tkhuitoriks. 
Uiipliisi,  or  Rotiphia,  river  of  (Sreece.    .^^ee  Ai.i-hki'h. 

Kiipiii  (from  the  (!r.  pinK.  "filth"],  a  severe  and 
chronic  skill  disease,  usually,  but  nut  always,  syphilitic  In 
its  origin.  It  generally  begins  in  blebs  filleil  with  a  sanioui 
fluid.  These  finally  become  ulcers  covered  by  a  (Iiiek  scab. 
The  disease  appears  in  broken-down  padentn.  and  in  to  U- 
met  with  tonics,  good  food,  cleanliness,  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  etc.  Locally,  tbo  ulcers  may  bo  poulticed 
and  then  touched  with  caustic. 

Rupp  (IsA.vc  Damki.).  b.  near  Ilarrisburg.  Pa..  July 

10.  I.SO:i:  author  of  IliHtortj  of  the  U'li'lioni  Drnominollo,',, 
of  the   U.  S.  (ISII).   Korli/'  l/i'lort/  of  I'rnn'i/lronio  omi  the 

Went  (ISlCi),  and  histories  of  nearly  all  (bo  coundca  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  6  vols.  (1811—17). 

Riip'pelKWii.iiKi.M  EnrAim  Pkteii  SiMoNi.h. at  Frank- 
fort Nov. 20,  17'.U:  visited  Egypt  in  1S17,  Nubia.  Kordofun, 
and  parts  of  .\rabia  1S22-27,  .ibyssinia  l.'<:t.'!-.'H.  and  com 
municated  tho  results  of  bis  researches  in  bis  FundiirHben 
den  Orlenta  (5  vols.,  I8I8),  /teite  in  Xuhirn,  rlr.  (18291, 
AViie  Witbelthirre  xnr  Ffinna  Alof^Minirnn  tjthoriif  (lS.'t5- 
W),  Urine  ill  Ahi/niinieii  (2  vols..  |8;IS— 10),  Sif*trimiti'rhr 
Ueberniehl  drr  Viiijel  Nord-  iiud  (hlafrHiit  (1845).  His 
collections  of  coins.  antiqui(ies,  manascripts,  etc.  bo  Duld 
to  the  city  of  Frankfort. 

Rlippin',  IVetl,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Rrandeii. 
burg,  has  tanneries,  spiuning-mills,  manufactures  of  cbilb 
and  ebii-ory,  and  several  large  catlle-iiinrkets.      P.  10. "o.",. 

Rupture.     See  IIekxia.  by  E.  .1.  Rkiiwixuiiam,  M.  !>. 

Ru'ral,  tp..  Shelby  oo..  III.     P.  9(V.). 

Rural,  v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0..  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  11',). 

Ruromonile.     Sec  RoERUoxn. 

Rll'rik,   founder   of  tho  first    Russian   dynasty.     !"ee 

RlSSIA. 

Ru'Nchciibcrecr  (William  S.  W.).  b.  in  Cumberland 
CO..  N.  J.,  Sept.  I,  1807;  eilucated  a(  New  York  and  I'hila- 
delphia;  becaino  a  surgeon  in  (be  l*.  t*^.  navy  about  IS'JC; 
made  repeated  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Ka-t  Indies; 
was  licet  surgeon  18rI5-;(7  ;  director  of  the  l".  S.  naval 
hospital,  Brooklyn.  I8(.1— (7;  wrote  much  on  iiieilieal.  iiei- 
cntific,  naval,  and  literary  topics,  and  retired  fnun  (be 
service  with  the  rank  of  couiiiiodoro  .^ept.  I,  18(^9.  .\u(bor 
of  Three  Yeitrtl  in  the  I'uritie  {\$'M),  .1  I'l-./.n/r  round  the 
World  (18,'I8),  Elenientu  of'Xotnrol  lli.l.r;',  Isi.d).  A  I.es- 
iron  of  TcriHt  u*ed  in  Sntnnit  UiKturi/  (iN.iltl,  and  Xotrw 
and  Commentaries  dnrinij  n  Voifaije  to  Jtratit  and  Ckinti 
(1851). 

Rus'cninb  Man'or,  (p..  Berk*  eo..  Pa.     P.  1408. 

RunIi  [  Lat.  riMcMrii],  acominiin  name  for  Ibp  Jiineap««, 
a  natural   order  of  endiigeiinus  herb*,  of  i^ '      '    '' 
Jnnrnn  is  tho  type,  and  "1  various  Cvper  ■ 
eios  of   .S'ci'r/>ii«l.   with   naked,  lough,  an  i 
Tlioro  nro  many  species.  iiiii*lly  in  wet  and  n.ld  ri-giiin*. 
They  aro  employed  in  inakinK  chair  iHiiiom*.  mal».  ele. 
Rushes  are  used   in  Eumpe  fur  ulrenioi;  the  11. 
(ages,  instead  of  carpels.      The  pilh  of  >.ime  ki: 
sometimes  for  a  eandlewick  ;  hence  the  name  -  . 
Most  of  our  numerous  U.  f.  spcvies  art-  aU.i  Kur<iprnn  •nd 
Asiatic.      Jnnmi    hnlhotKt    Is   the    black    (trass   of   the    sail 
niamhos.      This   makes  ejcellent   buy.      ^ 
and  some  nearly  related  spodc"  an- 1  lie  In. 
tho  lulo  of  California,  Peru,  etc.  i>  one  ■: 
porlant. 

Ruah,  county  of  E.  Indiana,  watirt-l   by  Ulir  Iibi>- 
Lidlo  nine.  andKlnl   Rock    rivers.  •. 
einnnii  Hamilt.in  Iind  l>oy|.in  It,  1: 
luiiibus  branch  of  .lc(Ier-i«n>  llle  .Mn  i 
R.    li.    at    Ilushvillc.       The    surfac. 
largely  .d  table  land.     The  chief  in  I 
stock-raising,  ond  lumbering.  Ibe 
Indian  corn,  wheal,  wool,  butter,   i 
ghum-moioasu.     There  -■■-■ 
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10  brick-kilns,  and  15  wagon  manufactories.     Cap.  Kush- 
ville.     Area,  410  sq.  m.     P.  17,626. 

Rush,  a  new   county  of   Central   Kansas,  intersected 
bv  Big  Timber  and  Walnut  creeks,  tributaries  respectively 
oi'  f^miiky  Hill  Fork  and  .\rkansas  rivers,  consists  of  fertile 
rolling  prairies.     Areii,  720  sq.  m.     Cap.  La  Crosse. 
Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.     P.  1036. 
Rush,  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Shiaw.assee  River 
and  cm  .Saginaw  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  P.  6S3. 
Rush,  tp.,  Buchanan  co..  Mo.     P.  1629. 
Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on   Genesee 
River  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.     P.  1 651. 

Rush,  tp..  Champaign  co.,  0.,  on  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.     P.  1789. 

Rush,  tp.,  Scioto  CO.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River.     P.  638. 
Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  Stillwater 
Creek.     P.  977. 

Rush,  tp..  Centre  co..  Pa.,  on  Moshannon  Creek  and 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.     P.  1903. 

Rush,  tp.,  Dauphin  eo..  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna R.  R.     P.  105. 

Rush,  tp..  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna 
River.     P.  1321. 

Rush,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  in  the  Lehigh  coal-basin, 
and  on  Lehigh  Valley  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  Rs.     P.  2291. 

Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     P.  1418. 
Rush  (Benjamin),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Byberry,  near 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,  Jan.   4.   1746   (N.   S.) ;    graduated    at 
Princeton  1760;  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  Eilin- 
burgh,  London,  and  Paris;  commenced  practice  at  Phila- 
delphia .Aug.,  1709,  being  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  conference  of  Pennsylvania 
1776.  in  which  he  moved  the  resolution  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  declaration  of  independence;  was  chairman 
(►f  the  committee  thereupon  appointed,  .and  as  such  pre- 
sented a  re]iurt  in  favor  of  the  measure;  was  chosen  to  the 
Continental  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  June,  and  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776.     In 
the    same  year   he  married   Julia,   daughter   of   Richard 
Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  his  fellow-"  signers;"  was 
appointed    in   Apr.,   1777,   surgeon-general,   and    in  July 
physician-general,  of  the  military  hospitals  for  the  mid- 
dle   department,    in    which    capacity    he    attended    the 
wounded  after  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Brandy  wine; 
resigned   that   post    Feb.,    1778,   on   .account   of   dissatis- 
faction with  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospital  stores; 
established  in  1785  the  first  dispensatory  in  the   U.  S. ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of   1787 
for   the    r.atification    of  the    Federal    Constitution ;    pub- 
lisheil  four  letters  to  the  people  of  Pennsylv.ania  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  the  State  constitution  of  1776,  .and  sat 
in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  1780  ; 
exchanged  his  professorship  for  that  of   the   theory  and 
pr.actice  of  medicine  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  .Morgan, 
Oct.,  1789,  to  which  he  added  that  of  clinical  practice  on 
the  change  of  title  of  the  medical  college  in  1791  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physic   1796  ;    rendered  eminent  services    to  hu- 
manity during  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793,  which 
were  subsequently  recognized    by  testimonials   from    the 
king  of  Prussia  (1805),  the  queen  of  Etruria  (1807),  and 
the  emperor  of  Russia  (1811  ) ;  participated  in  the  profes- 
sional education  of  above  2000  medical  students;  attended 
to  a  wide  private  practice;    was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dickinson  College,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
Society  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  presi- 
dent of  the  Phihailelphia  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. 
mint  from   1799  until  his  death,  at  Philadelphia  .\pr.  19, 
1813.     From  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  a  frequent  writer 
upon  professional,  .scientific,  political,  religious,  social,  and 
ethical  topics.     Selections  from  his  productions  were  re- 
published under  the  title  Medicnl  Inquiries  and  Observa- 
tions (i  voU..  1789-98;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1804  ;  3d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1809).  and  the  best  of  his  other  miscellaneous  works  were 
collected  by  himself  into  three  vols..  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Ohservatiims   upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind  (1812;    5th  ed. 
1835),  Sixteen  Introductory  Lectures  to  Courses  of  Medicine 
(ISll),   and    Essai/s,    Lilerari/,    Moral,   and   Philosophical 
(1798;  2d  ed.  1800).      lie  had  published  an  early  volume 
of  Medical   Tracts,  and  left  unfinished  a  treatise  oh    The 
Medicine   of  the  Bible.  PoRTER  C.  Bl.ISS. 

Rush  (J.\MES),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin,  b.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Mar.  1.  1786  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1S05: 
studied  medicine  with  his  father,  also  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania, and  in  Edinburgh;  practised  his  profession 


some  years;  acquired  by  marriage  a  large  fortune ;  pub- 
lished his  valuable  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice  (1827), 
Hamlet,  a  Ilrantatic  Prelude  (1834),  An  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Intellect  (1865),  and  Jihi/nies  of  Contrast  tin  ]yisdont 
and  folly  (18&9).  D.  at  Philadelphia  M.ay  26,  1869.  By 
will  he  bequeathed  above  81,000,000  to  found  the  "  Ridg- 
wny  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,"  upon  certain 
eccentric  conditions,  one  of  them  being  that  no  bound  vol- 
umes or  other  collections  of  .newspapers  should  ever  form 
part  of  the  library. 

Rush  (RicH.iRD),  .son  of  Dr.  Benjamin,  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1780;  graduated  at  Princeton  1797: 
studied  law  with  William  Lewis;  was  admitted  to  the 
Phila<lelphia  bar  ISOO;  quickly  gained  a  leading  posi- 
tion ;  became  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  Jan.,  1811 ; 
comptroller  of  the  State  treasurv  Nov.,  1811  ;  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Feb.  10,  1814-Dec.  15,  1817,  having 
temporarily  acted  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  latter  year ; 
was  minister  to  England  1817-25  ;  negotiated  treaties  re- 
specting the  fisheries  (1818).  the  N.  E.  boundary,  the  Ore- 
gon question,  and  the  slaves  carrieil  from  the  U.  S.  in  Brit- 
ish vessels  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Pres.  J.  Q.  Adams  1825-29;  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Adams 
1828;  negotiated  in  Holland  a  loan  for  the  corporations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  1829  ;  was  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
just the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  1836;  went 
to  Great  Britain  in  1S36  as  commissioner  to  lay  claim  in 
the  chancery  court  to  the  Smithsonian  legacy  (sec  Smith- 
son,  jAsinp) ;  returned  with  the  money  Aug.,  1838;  was 
minister  in  France  1847-49,  after  which  he  spent  his  clos- 
ing years  in  retirement  at  Sydenham,  near  Philadel])hia, 
where  he  d.  July  30,  1859.  He  wrote  much  in  ]jcriodioals 
in  support  of  the  war  of  1812  and  against  the  U.  S.  Bank 
and  on  other  subjects  ;  superintended  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  (5  vols.,  1815) ;  wrote  a 
Narratirc  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Loudon  front  1S17 
to  1S25  (vo'l.  i.  1833  ;  vol.  ii.  1845  ;  new  ed.  of  both  vols. 
1873),  and  edited  a  pamphlet,  Washiuf/ton  in  Domestic  Life, 
from  Original  Letters  and  Manuscripts  (1857).  His  sons 
published  in  1860  his  Occasional  Productions,  Political, 
Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous. 

Rush  Creek,  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.,  on  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     P.  1752. 

Rush  Creek,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.,  on  Cleveland  Colum- 
bus Cincinnati  and  Indianajiolis  R.  R.     P.  2044. 

Rusheha,  tp.,  Chisago  co.,  Minn.,  on  St.  Croix  River 
and  on  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.     P.  700. 

Rush'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fillmore  eo.,  Minn.,  at  the 
conliuence  of  Root  River  and  Rush  Creek,  on  Southern 
Minnesota  R.  R.,  has  fine  water-power  on  both  streams, 
utilized  for  important  manufactories  of  iron,  machinery, 
woollen  goods,  and  carriages,  and  for  flouring  and  saw 
mills.  There  is  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1245;  of 
tp.  197.3. 

Rushford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Cane- 
ailea  Creek,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  and  several  fl(jur- 
ing-mills  and  manufactories.  Several  sulphur  springs  are 
found  within  the  town.  P.  of  v.  643;  of  tp.  1036. 
RushTord,  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.  P.  2019. 
Rush  Lake,  tp.,  Palo  Alto  CO.,  la.,  near  W.  fork  of 
Des  .Moines  River.     P.  245. 

Rush  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.,  near 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.     P.  167. 

Rush  River,  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis,,  on  West  Wiscon- 
sin R.  R.    T.  549. 

Rushsylva'nia,  p.-v.,  Rush  Creek  tp..  Logan  co.,  0., 
on  Indiana  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
In.lianapolis  R.  R.     P.  310. 

Rush'viHe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  .Schuyler  co..  111.,  at 
the  S.  terminus  of  Buda  and  Rushville  branch  of  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..  has  2  news]iapcrs,  several 
manufactories,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and 
grain-growing  region.     P.  1539;  of  tp.  3021. 

Rushville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
and  the  Cincinnati  ILamilton  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs..  con- 
tains a  large  woollen-factory,  2  newspapers,  2  hardware 
and  agricultural  implement  stores,  a  furniture-factory,  and 
2  planing-niills.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  section 
of  the  State.     P.  of  v.  1696  ;  of  tp.  3327. 

F.  T.  Drebert,  Ed.  "  REPnnLicAN." 
Rushville,  p.-v..  Potter  tp.,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.     Part  of 
the  V.  is  in  Gorham,  Ontario  eo. 

Rush'worth  (John),  b.  in  Northumberland,  England, 

about  16117  :  educated  at  Oxford  ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 

i  Inn  ;  began  in   1630  to  take  notes  of  proceedings  in  the 
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higher  courts  anil  in  Parliament :  was  assistant  clerk  to  tho 
Lon^  Parliiiment :  became  secretary  to  Lord  Fairfax:  took 
an  active  part  in  negotiations  during  the  civil  war;  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  afterward 
secretary  to  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  but  becoming  in- 
volved in  debt  spent  his  last  years  (from  10841  in  tho 
King's  Bench  prison,  London,  where  he  d.  May  12,  Ifi'Jll. 
In  1059  he  commenced  the  publication  of  Hininricul  Col- 
Intions  of  f'riiiile  I'liagni/m  ,,J  Sititr,  tt'riijlily  i! illfrt  in 
LatCy  and  lii^mai-hable  Prttceediuijn  in  Fire  PaylittmentH 
(from  1618  to  1018);  issued  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  in  lOSO,  and 
in  the  same  year  his  Trynll  uf  Thnmu:  End  nf  Simffm-d. 
He  left  in  M."^.  the  materials  fur  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  which 
were  issued  in  10'J2.  and  for  vols.  vi.  and  vii..  completing 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1701.  A  new  and  better 
edition  of  the  whole,  together  with  the  Tn/ntl.  was  re- 
printed in  1721  (7  vols,  folio).  Rushworth's  d/ilKcliunv 
are  among  the  jtrincijial  sources  of  information  for  the 
reigns  of  .James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  but  must  be  received 
with  cautiim  on  account  of  his  partisanship  in  behalf  of 
the  Long  Parliament. 

Rusk,  now  county  of  W.  Central  Dakota,  on  .Missouri 
River,  intersected  by  Moreau  River,  has  Klk  Ridge  on  the 
W.,  and  consists  largely  of  prairie.    .\rea,  about  I(iOO  s(j,  m. 

Rusk,  county  of  E.  Texas,  boundeil  X.  by  ."^abinc 
River,  and  traversed  in  its  N.  part  by  the  Internatiimal 
R.  R.,  has  an  unclulating  surface  and  a  highly  jiroduetive 
soil.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  and  de])Osits  of 
iron  ore.  Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous.  The  staple 
jirodtu-ts  are  Imlian  corn,  cottr>n,  sweet  potatoes,  ami  but- 
ter.    Cap,  Henderson.     Area,  5Ul)  sq.  m.     P.  lO.yiG. 

Rusk,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Cherokee  eo.,  Tex.,  has  1  weekly 
ncwsp;iper.     P.  545. 

Rusk  (Tii0M.4s  jEFFEn.sox),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in 
18U2:  became  a  lawyer  in  (Georgia;  went  to  Texas  18,15; 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared  Texan  inde- 
pendence Mar.,  18;J0;  was  the  first  secretary  of  war  ;  t((ok 
command  of  the  army  at  San  ,Jacinto  after  Gen.  Houston 
was  wounded;  became  chief-justice  of  Texas;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  effected  annexation  to  the 
tJ.  S.  1845,  and  U.S.  Senator  1846-56.  D.at  Nacogdoches 
July  20,  1856. 

Rus'kin  (.TonN).  LL.D..  b.  in  London,  England,  in  Feb., 
181!),  only  son  of  a  wealthy  wine-mercliunt,  from  whom  he 
derived  in  childhood  a  fondness  for  art:  gained  the  Xew- 
degate  prize  for  English  poetry  at  Oxford  1S,'1!1;  gr;iduated 
from  Christ  Church  1842;  wrote  while  an  undergraduate  a 
series  of  articles  in  a  London  magazine  <m  Tfie  Pni'tri/  of 
Ai'chitt^rlnvf  ( I817-H8)  under  the  signature"  Kata  Phusin;" 
devoted  himself  to  art,  taking  lessons  in  water-color  paint- 
ing from  Copley,  Fielding,  and  .1.  D.  Harding;  issued  in 
1842  !in  anonymous  pamphlet  in  tlefenee  of  Turner  and  his 
school,  under  tho  title  Mndnn  J*<u'nterii.  their  Snprrinrilif  in 
the  All  of  Lrtiidgrn/iij  I'liinllni/  to  all  the  Aneient  MoHlem. 
signed  '•  .\  (traduate  of  Oxford,"  which  was  much  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  style  and  provoked  great  contro- 
versy by  the  novelty  of  its  ideas.  In  1810  a  new  ond  much 
enlargc<I  edition  ajipcared  in  2  vols.,  entitled  sim])Iy  Mod- 
ern /'aintei-n,  the  second  volume  being  a  new  treatise,  Of 
the    finaifintitire    find    Theoretie    /acn/^i'.'K,  which    exhibited 

the  results  of  a  lengthened  residence  in  Italy  in  the  form 
of  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  works  of  the  "old  masters" 
and  discussion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  third  anti 
fourth  volumes  of  the  series,  entitled,  respectively.  Of 
M'luii  ThinijH  and  Moimiain  Beanlif,  were  published  in  1850; 
the  filth  and  last  volume  (couiposetl  of  treatises.  Of  Leaf 
lleaiili/.  Of  VIoiid  Ile„ul;i,  Of  /deal  of  llelation,  He.),  in 
18{;il,  the  last  :i  volumes  containing  many  illustrations  by 
the  author.  The  seventeen  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  last  volumes  were  spent  in  an  industrious 
study  of  art,  inclurling  a  long  residence  in  Venice  and 
visits  to  the  princip;il  European  capitals.  As  the  result 
of  .a  careful  study  of  mcdiasval  arehiteeturc,  Ruskin  pub- 
lished The  Sere'n  Lam/m  of  Arrhileelnre  (184!')  and  The 
S'loiieH  of  Veniee  (vol.  i.,  1851;  vols,  ii.  anil  iii..  lS5:ti,  a 
pamphlet  on  f're-Iiaphaelitimn  (18511,  Leetitre*  on  Arrhi- 
tcelnrc  and  /'(lidd'i/y  ( 1854).  Ijiolto  and  lii»  W'orha  in  I'adua 
(1854-55),  The  I'oiitieal  Ecvnomy  of  Art  (1857),  The  Kle- 
meuiH  o/*  Dratrinij  (1857),  several  scries  of  .Vote*  on  the 
exhibitions  of  tlio  Royal  Academy  and  the  .'Society  of 
Painters  in  \Vater-('(dors  (  1 855-511)",  A'o(<«  on  the  Turner 
(lallerii  at  Marlhoronijh  //oimc  ( 1850-57),  and  several  other 
little  books,  all  of  which  were  eolleetod  into  tho  edition 
of  his  Conijilele  irnr/«  published  at  New  York  in  15  vols. 
He  delivered  lectures  <m  (iothic  nrohilecture  at  Edinburgh 
185:»;  was  appointiMl  professor  at  the  Cambridge  .^idiool 
of  Art  1858;  became  Keile  lecturer  nt  Cambridge  1807: 
was  elected  to  the  .<lade  professorship  of  fine  arts  nl  Ox- 
ford I86'l,  and  re-elected  JIar.,  1870;  and  (jnvo  £,'>II0II  f.T 
tho  endowment  of  a  mastership  of  drawing  in  Iho  Taylor 


Galleries,  Oxford,  1871.     Tho  artistic  movement  known  u 

"  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  which  was  develope'l  among  British 
artists,  such  as  .Millais.  llolman  Hunt,  and  the  Rofseitis 
about  1S50,  was  largely  due  to  the  sludv  of  Kuskin'r  earlier 
works.  He  issued  a  revised  c<lition  of  "his  Modern  fainier, 
(5  vols.)  in  1860-07.  and  has  since  publirhcd  a  large  num- 
ber of  [.ainphlets  an-l  small  bonks  under  fanciful  titles, 
many  of  which  are  professedly  addressed  (o  workingnirn 
and  advocate  peculiar  theories  in  political  economv  and 
ethics,  but  have  apparently  not  allniete<l  the  notice  ..f  the 
class  of  readers  for  which  thev  were  designed.  In  iK7l  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monlhlv  letter,  for,  Vln- 
vigera.  also  addressed  to  workingmen,  invilinK  them  to  join 
him  in  establishing  a  fund  for  rescuing  English  rounlry- 
life  from  the  tyranny  and  defilement  of  ninchinerv,  and 
devoted  a  tithe  of  his  fortune  (about  £7000)  for  that  pur- 
pose, forming  the".>it.  (ieorge's  <-ompunv."  of  which  he 
was  to  be  granil  master.  The  m<inthlv"lctlers  are  ttill 
issued  (1870),  but  in  the  latest  numbers  ".Mr.  Ruskin  com- 
plains bitterly  of  lack  of  api.rccialion  and  co-operation. 
He  possesses  a  picturesque  .«axon  style,  which  is  juFtly 
considered  one  of  the  glories  of  modern  English  literature, 
and  describes  himself  (justly  enough)  as  a  "  violent  Illib- 
eral "  in  polities.  Several  entertaining  volumes  of  selee- 
tions  from  his  works  have  been  publirheil,  the  latest  being 
FrondeH  Af/revten  ^1875),  under  his  own  editorship. 

PoKTKR  C.  BlIIW. 

Russ  (,Jonx  DESiiios),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Chebneco  (now  Es- 
sex). Mass.,  Sept.  I.  1801  ;  graduated  nt  Yale  Colbgc  1-2:! ; 
studied  medicine  in  Europe:  begun  to  practice  in  .New 
York  1820;  went  to  Oreece  with  a  earg"i  of  provision*  for 
the  jiatriots  1827.  anil  resided  there  until  18,10.  rendering 
medical  services  to  the  insurgent  army:  devoted  himself 
in  New  York  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  for  whose  u-c 
he  invented  a  jihonetic  alphabet  of  41  characters  with  22 
prefixes,  suflixes,  etc.,  and  devised  several  other  educational 
expedients;  became  superintendent  of  the  New  York  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  18:12:  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Reform  Association,  superintendent  of* 
juvenile  asylum  1851-58,  and  an  active  promoter  of  other 
benevolent  associations. 

Rus'sell,  county  of  K,  Ontario,  Panada,  hounded  N. 
by  the  river  Ottawa.  Area.  300  sq.  m.  It  is  connected 
with  Prescott  eo.  for  judicial  purposes,  and  the  courts  are 
held  at  L'Original  in  the  latter  county.     P.  8061. 

Russell,  county  of  S.  E.  .Alabama,  bounded  E.  by 
Chattahoochee  River,  which  separates  it  from  (leorgia, 
and  drained  by  its  tributaries;  has  nn  undulating  surface, 
partly  consisting  of  sandy  ridges  and  barren  plains,  and 
is  traversed  by  Mobile  and  (iirard  R.  R.  The  staple  proil- 
ucts  arc  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Scale's  Station.     Area.  050  sq.  m.     P.  21,0.10. 

Russell,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  woterit  ' 
Hill  Fork  and  Saline  rivers  and  their  numci' 
and  traversed  by  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a    ' 
and  a  fertile  soil.    Cap.  Kussell.    Area,  9UU  sq.  lu.     I'.  Ijo. 

Russell,  county  of  S,  Kentucky,  traversed  in  it"  S. 

(lart  by  Cumberland  River  and  drained  by  its  brunches, 
nis  a  rugged  surface  and  little  soil  available  for  agricul- 
ture, which  is  nevertheless  tho  leading  industry,  the  pI;i|mc« 
being  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  oats,  sorghuin-mola^sr".  «  >  -1. 
and  butter.  Swine  and  sheep  are  reared  to  some  eiuot. 
Cap.  .lamestown.     .\rea,  21 1  sq.  m.     P.  48U9. 

Russell,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.  bounde<l  S.  K.  bt 
the  Clinch  .Mountains  and  traversed  by  the  upper  t^Iinch 
Hiver,  has  a  mount:iinous  surface,  with  prvcral  drpi>»il« 
of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limrlde.  The  staples  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  maple-sugar,  sorgbiim-molassrs, 
butler,  and  wool.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Area,  500  »q.  m.  I'. 
11.103. 

Rnssell,  Ip..  Lawrence  Co.,  III.,  on  Wabaih  Itivrr.  P 
1181. 

Russell,  tp.,  Putnam  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Raccoon  Cr«ck.  P. 
1210. 

Russell,  p.-v„  Washington  Ip.,  Lucas  eo.,  la,,  on  llur 
linglun  and  .Missouri  Hirer  R.  U.     P.  174, 

Russell,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Russell  eo..  Kan,,  on   Kar  ■•• 
Pacific   R.  R.,  20;l  miles  W.  of  Kansas  t'ilr.  has  »<  > .    . 
business-houses  and  2  i     > 
trv  is  filled  for  agri' 
ido,  A     I 

Russell,  p.  V.  and  Ip.,  Hanipdm  eo..  .Mass.,  on  W  ci 
field  River  and  Ronton  and  Albany  K,  It.     p.  «.-..'•. 

Russell,  Ip..  Camden  co..  Ma.,  nrar  Otafc  River.     P. 

nil. 

Russell,  Ip.,  Macon  eo..  Mo.     P.  Ifl.^S. 

Russell,  p.-v.  and  ip.Sl  Ijiwr»nccoo„  X.  Y.,ob  Orsai 

r.lvcr.      IV  .•'..'..■■:   of  !!■    ■•■-- 
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Russell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     P.  805. 

Russell,  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     P.  62^. 

Russell  (Alkxandkr  Jamieson),  b.  in'Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, Apr.  29,  1807.  AVith  his  parents  he  settled  in  Me- 
gantic  CO.,  Canada,  in  1S22,  where  his  father  was  crown- 
lands  agent.  In  1829  he  became  deputy  provincial  sur- 
veyor, and  in  1830  entered  the  commissariat  department, 
servinj;  two  years  on  the  Rideau  Canal  during  its  construc- 
tion, when  he  was  called  to  head-quarters,  Quebec,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  eight  years  in  the  extra  statf  of  that' 
department.  In  1841  he  resigned  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  j)rovincial  government  us  civil  engineer  in  charge 
of  public  works  in  the  eastern  or  maritime  counties  of 
Lower  Canada,  being  engaged  for  five  years  in  projecting 
and  constructing  roads  and  bridges,  etc.  In  1S46  he  was 
transferred  to  the  crown  timber  office  at  Ottawa  to  settle 
difficulties  between  lumbermen  and  to  grant  licenses  to  cut 
timber  on  Ottawa  River  and  its  tribiitarie.*,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  collection  of  the  timber  revenues  from  them 
and  the  inspection  of  the  other  crown  timber  agencies  in 
Lower  and  Up])er  Canada. 

Russell  {  Bkn.iaminI,  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 1761 ; 
learned  the  printing  trade  under  Isaiah  Thomas;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  establisheil  at  Boston, 
Mar.  24,  17S4,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper.  The  fohnnliinn 
Oe)itiuel,  to  which  many  eminent  writers  contributed,  and 
which  became  an  influential  political  organ  of  Federalist 
doctrines;  was  twenty-four  years  representative  of  Boston 
in  the  general  court:  was  several  years  member  of  the 
State  senate  and  of  the  executive  council.  He  retained 
the  editorship  of  the  Ccntincl  until  Nov,  1,  1828.  B.  at 
Bo^ton  Jan.  4,  1845. 

Russell  (David  Allen),  b.  at  Salem,  N.Y.,  Dec.  10, 1S20; 
graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  in- 
fantry in  1845 ;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  brevetted 
first  lieutenant  for  gallantry;  was  subsequently  actively 
engageti  on  the  frontier  against  the  Indians  ;  in  Jan.,  1SC2, 
.nccepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  7th  Massachusetts  Vols.,  which 
he  led  through  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  1802, 
gaining  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers 
Xov.,  1862.  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  6th  corps  at  the 
battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  minor  actions  of  that  corps.  In  the  Richmond 
campaign  of  IS64,  in  command  of  a  division  (fith  corps), 
he  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  that  corps  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Petersburg;  in  July.  1864,  his  corps  was 
called  to  Washington  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  of 
Early  upon  the  capital,  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of 
Early  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Sept.  19, 
1864.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  8th  Infantry,  brevet  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and 
major-genera!  for  gallantry. 

Russell  fJoiiN),  Earl,  third  son  of  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bedford,  b.  in  London.  England,  Aug.  18.  1792;  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  war 
1809-10;  entered  Parliament  as  a  AVhig  1813,  representing 
the  family  borough  of  Tavistock  ;  displayed  great  zeal  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Tory  ministry  and  in  advocacy  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  ami  parliamentary  reform  ;  became 
intimate  with  the  literary  men  of  the  time;  published 
Lives  of  his  ancestors.  William  Lord  Russell  (1819)  and 
Lady  Rachel  Russell  (1820),  An  E^sai/  on  the  Histonj  of 
tht:  EnijHsh  Govcrnmeiit  and  ConsiitHf'ton  (1821),  The  Xnu 
of  Arrnnca,  a  Tale  (1822),  Don  Carlos,  a  Tragedy  (1822), 
Memoirs  of  the  Affairn  of  Europe  from  the  Peare  of  Utrecht 
(2  vols..  1824-29),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  repub- 
lished with  the  title  Htntori/  of  the  Principal  States  of 
Europe,  from  the  Piare  of  Utrecht  (2  vols..  1826).  Thr  Es- 
tublishnioit  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  (1827),  and  Causes  of 
the  French  Revolution  (1832),  with  many  other  occasional 
literary  productions;  was  the  parliamentary  leailer  of  the 
great  movement  which  effected  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acts,  in  1829  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1832  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  era  of  English  history  by  the  long-delayed  victory 
of  the  Reform  bill.  In  1830-34,  Lord  John  Russell  was  pay- 
master of  the  forces  in  the  Grey  administration;  was  sec- 
retary <)f  state  for  the  home  department  lS3o-39,  and  after- 
ward for  war  and  the  colonies  (1839-41)  in  the  second 
Melbourne  ministry,  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  several  important  mea- 
sures of  reform  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
affairs,  education,  marriage,  and  civil  and  criminal  law  ; 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  election  of  1841  for  the 
city  of  London,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  many 
years  ;  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Peel  min- 
istry 1841-45;  declared  in  favor  of  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  laws  Nov,,  1845,  upon  which  basis  he  was  in- 


vited to  form  a  ministry  Dec,  1845.  but  failed  through  the 
dissensions  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  had  to 
yield  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  honor  of  procuring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  repeal.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Torv 
party  in  1846.  Lord  John  Russell  became  prime  minister 
and  tir.-^t  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state  through  the  difficult  period  embracing  the  Irish 
famine,  the  Chartist  agitations,  and  the  continental  revo- 
lutions of  1848-49.  His  ministry  was  overthrown  in  Feb.. 
1852.  hut  Earl  Derby  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  government,  the  Aberdeen  cabinet 
was  formed  Dec,  1852,  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
introduced  a  new  Reform  bill  1854;  became  colonial  secre- 
tary in  the  first  Palmerston  ministry  Feb..  1855,  and  soon 
afterward  went  as  commissioner  to  the  A'icnna  Conference, 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  Crimean  war,  but  lost  public 
favor  by  his  support  of  the  Austrian  programme,  and  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet  July  16.  In  June.  IS59,  he  returned 
to  office  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  second  Pal- 
merston ministry;  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Earl 
Russell  of  Kingston-Russel!  July.  1861  ;  incurred  severe 
criticism  by  his  unfriendly  course  toward  the  U.  S.  during 
the  civil  wai-,  especially  in  the  Trent  and  Alabama  affairs, 
as  also  by  his  fruitless  manifestations  of  sj-mpathy  for 
Poland  and  Denmark  in  their  struggles  with  Russia  and 
Germany.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Earl  Rus- 
sell again  became  prime  minister,  Oct.,  1865,  ^Ir.  Gladstone 
being,  however,  the  real  leader  of  the  cabinet,  which  re- 
signed in  June,  1866.  After  that  period  he  accepted  no 
office,  hut  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  devoted  himself  anew  to  literature.  He  ed- 
ited the  Correspondence  of  John,  Fonrth  Duke  of  Bedford 
(3  vols.,  1842—46),  the  Memorials  and  Corresfondenrc  of 
C.  J.  Fox  (4  vols.,  1853-57),  the  Memoirs.  Journal,  and 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore  (8  vols.,  1852-56),  and 
selections  from  his  own  Speeches  and  Despatches  (2  vols.. 
1870).  and  wrote  the  Life  and  Times  of  C.  J.  Foj:  (3  vols., 
1859-66),  The  Rise  and  Profjress  of  the  Christian  ReVujion 
in  the  West  of  Europe  (1873),  and  an  autobiographical 
work,  Recollections  and  Suggestions  1815-73  (18751.  D. 
May  28,  187S. 

Russell  (Rev.  John  Fitller).  b.  in  England  about 
1817  :  graduated  S.  C.  L.  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
1837,  and  B.  C.  L.  1838  ;  rector  of  St.  James's,  Enfield,  and 
since  1856  of  Greenhithe,  Kent ;  wrote  works  on  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  among  them, 
Exclusive  Power  of  an  Episcopal  Ordained  Clcrgij  to  Ad- 
minister the  Sitcraments,  etc.  (1834),  Strict  Ohsrrvanre  of 
the  Rubric  recommended  (1839),  and  Anglican  Ordinations 
Valid  (1846)  ;  also  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  (1847),  articles  in 
the  Encyclopa'dia  Metropolitana  ;  edited  Hicrnrf/ia  Anglt- 
cana  (1848),  being  documents  illustrative  of  the  ritual; 
and  was  co-editor  with  Dr.  Hook  of  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Anglican  Divines  (1840),  and  with  Dr.  Irons. 
of  Trurts  of  the  Anglican  Fathers.  He  was  examined  as 
expert  by  the  royal  commissioners  on  ritual  in  1867. 

Russell  (John  R.),  b.  Jan.  4,  1827,  in  Maryland;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  14,  1841  ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1867,  a  captain 
in  1874;  commanded  the  boat  expedition  which  succeeded 
in  burning  the  Confederate  privateer  Judith  alongside  the 
navy-yard  at  Pensacola  Sept.  14,  1861.  and  the  gunboat 
Kennebec  at  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  in  1S62.     Commended  for  **  gallantry." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Russell  (John  Scott),  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  the  Vale  of  Clyde, 
Scotland,  in  1808;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrew'.'*,  and  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  latter  1824: 
devoted  himself  to  applied  mechanics,  engineering,  and 
natural  philosophy ;  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
latter  subject  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1832  upon 
the  death  of  Prof.  Leslie;  engaged  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
construction  of  small  steamboats  for  canal  and  river  navi- 
gation, and  of  steam  carriages  which  ran  upon  the  com- 
mon roarls  between  Paisley  and  Glasgow;  introduced  the 
''wave  system"  into  the  construction  of  ocean  steamships 
1S35  :  was  for  some  years  manager  at  Greenock  of  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  in  Scotland:  presented  me- 
moirs on  the  ''wave  system"  to  the  British  Association 
1835,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  1837.  being 
honored  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  latter  body;  established 
himself  in  L<miloTi  1844  as  a  builder  of  the  largest  class  of 
steanishi]is,  including  the  Great  Eastern,  which  was  de- 
signed by  P.runel  upon  his  system:  read  in  1857  to  the 
British  Association  a  paper  uj>on  The  Mrthanical  Structure 
of  the  Great  Ship  ;  was  one  of  the  nine  original  promoters 
of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  joint  secretary  of  the 
royal  commissioners  for  the  management  of  that  enterprise; 
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was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects.  ot  which  he  is  vice-president,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  its  Truumutiuii,, ;  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  an  active  member  of 
several  scientific  societies.  Author  of  an  elaborate  and 
costly  illustrated  work.  The  Moihmi  Si/»iem  uf  Namd 
Arcliilecture  for  Commerce  „iid  [Vta-  (ln'cA)  and'  of  Siin- 
temtille  and  J'ecliliical  Eiliwuliun  for  the  luu/liKh  I'ennte 
(ISIiil).  He  is  well  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  in  isri 
brought  forward  an  unsuccessful  scheme  for  fimndiu"'  a 
"New  Social  Alliance"  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  by  facilitating  their  means 
of  access  to  the  legislative  and  e.vecutive  departments  of 
the  government. 

Russell  (Jonathan).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Providence.  11. 1.,  in 
1771:  graduated  at  Brown  University  17!)l;  studied  law, 
but  exchanged  its  practice  for  ciunmercial  pursuits;  was 
an  accomplished  and  eft'cctive  writer  and  an  active  iioli- 
tician;  was  several  years  U.  .S.  minister  to  Sweden;  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ISU  as  one  of  the  five  American  com- 
missioners, and  was  member  of  Congress  1821-23.  D  at 
Milton,  .Mass..  Feb.  !(!.  ls:i2. 

^  Kiissell  (Michael I,  LI,.n..  D.  C.  I,.,  b.  at  Eilinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1781  ;  educated  at  Glasgow  College;  was  or- 
dained in  the  Episcopalian  Church  ;  became  minister  of 
St.  .lames's  chapel,  I^eith.  18(1'.),  a  post  he  retained  through 
life,  adding  to  it  in  ls:17  the  bishopric  of  (ilasgow  and  Gal- 
loway. D.  at  Leith  .\|ir.  2.  1.84S.  lie  posscs.sed  extensive 
erudition:  was  for  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  )>rincipal 
contributors  to  tha  Enri/e/opiedia  Mpfroprtfttait(r,sunl  author 
of  several  valuable  works  on  education,  history,  sacred  and 
profane,  and  polity,  and  doctrinal  subjects.  His  best  work 
was  The  Cuiinectinii  of  Snered  inid  Prnfitne  J/ittlon/^  /'ram 
the  Death  f>f  Jtishuit  until  the  Deelinc  of  the  Kilttjdoma  of 
hnul  oiid'jndah  (:i  vols.,  l.S27-.'i7). 

Russell  (Wii.t.iam),  Lcmn,  son  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, b.  in  England  Sept.  2'.t,  16.'!9;  educated  at  Cambrirlge 
anil  at  .\ugsbiirg;  entered  Parliament  1000  ;  marriol  Lady 
Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas  AVriothesIey,  earl  rif  South- 
amptcm,  and  widow  of  Lord  Francis  Vaughan.  1001):  first 
became  prominent  in  107:1  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  or  "country  party,"  which  carried  on  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  unscrupulous  measures  of  the  court; 
proposed  in  Nov..  107.t.  the  rcmov;il  of  the  duko  of  York 
frfuii  the  royal  councils,  and  on  .Tune  10.  lOSU,  appe:ired 
before  the  king's  bench  in  Westminster  to  ])rcscnt  that 
prince  as  a  recusant,  and  lieade<l  the  deputation  of  200 
members  of  the  House  of  Coininons  whicli  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  .lames  as 
a  ]):ipist  from  the  succession.  When  a  reaction  had  set  in 
against  the  Protestant  alarmists  the  court  determined  to 
be  revenged  upon  Russell,  ,Sidney,  and  other  prominent 
Whigs,  who  were  accordingly  accused  by  suborned  wit- 
nesses of  partici[iation  in  the  "  Uye-house  Plot."  Ar- 
raigned for  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey  .July  i:i.  lOS.'!.  Rus- 
sell was  refuser!  counsel,  but  his  wife  was  permitted  to  act 
as  his  secretary  during  the  trial :  was  comleinned  to  death 
and  attainted  .Tuly  11,  and  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fielils  .luly  21,  IRS:!.  His  attainder  was  reversed  after  the 
revolution  of  lOSM,  and  in  101)1  his  father  was  made  duke 
of  Beilford,  to  which  title  Lord  William's  son,  Wriothesley, 
succeeded.  Lady  Russell,  b.  10110.  survived  her  husband 
forty  years,  ami  d.  at  Southampton  House  Sept.  2!1.  17-':i. 
Her  Lf'ttrrn  to  her  husbancl  were  published  177.'!,  bec:inic 
widelv  popular,  and  have  been  often  reprinteil.  (,See  Life 
of  Lord  llnmeil.  by  Lord  .John  Russell,  ISlll.) 

Russell  ( Wii.i.iAM),  LL.D..  b.  in  Selkirkshire,  Pcot- 
land,  in  1711  :  learned  the  printing  trade:  was  corrector 
of  the  Strachan  press  at  London  1707-.**7,  after  which  he 
settled  on  a  farm  in  l>tiiufriessliire,  where  he  d.  Dec.  2;'), 
171)11.  .\uthor,  amimg  other  works,  of  a  lfinlori/  if  Amer- 
ica (2  vols.,  I77U),  a  J/intort/  of  Modern  Europe  (-1  vols., 
177U-H4:  frequently  rei)riiited).  and  a  /fintori/  of  Aneirnt 
Europe  {'1  vols.,  17'.l.'t).  He  left  unfinished  a  Hintortj  of 
Enijitiiiil  from  the  firi/itniiiiif  of  the  Iteiijn  if  (leonje  III. 

Rilssi-ll  (Wti.i.iAM),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  .\pr.  28, 
17'.!^:  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city; 
settled  at  Saviinnah.  Ga.,  I.S17:  became  principal  id'  an 
acadeiiiy  there  ISl'.t;  was  instructor  in  file  .New  Haven 
Grammar  School  1S22-2S;  taught  classes  in  elocution  lit 
Andover,  Cambridge,  and  Boston;  edited  the  .liiKTiriiii 
JourniU  of  Edueotioi,  1.S20-2!!;  was  at  the  head  of 'schools 
for  young  ladies  at  (ierniiintown.  Pa.,  and  afterwaril  at 
Boston  !ind  Andover:  founded  a  seminary  for  Icachers  in 
New  Hampshire  l.-^IO,  ;ind  removed  it  in  1S.^.'1  to  Laiicailer, 
Mass.,  where  he  subseiiuently  became  dircelur  of  Hie  nor- 
mal institute.  /Vutlior  of  many  treatises  on  educational 
subjects  and  <if  several  textbooks  in  reading  and  elociilion. 
Russell  (Wii.i.iAM  HowAith).  LL.D..  b.  nt  Lily  Vale, 
00.  Dubrm.  liilaml.  .Mar.  2S,  1S2I  ;  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
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lego,  Dublin ;  became  a  lawyer  at  London,  but  it  best  kooim 

as  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Time.,  in  which  caimeitv 
lie  obtained  a  considerable  repuUition  during  the  Criiuea'n 
war,  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  American  civil  war,  the  .Au.lru- 
I  ru.ssiaii  war  of  Isoo,  and  the  Fruneo-Germ.n  war  of  I  s:o- 

ho  still  conducts.     He  has  republished  hi.  Ielt«*  lo  Iho 
l.me.  ilescriptive  of  the  military  operatiunn  above  uon- 
tloned.  and  wnllen  ^everal  other  works. 
Russell's,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Alu.     I'.  247. 

Rus'sellsburg,  p.-v..  Pine  Grove  In.,  Warren  eo.,  P». 
on  Lonewango  River. 


Rus'sellville,  p. 

on  Cedar  Creek.     P. 


■.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fmnklin  co.,  Ala., 

ISO;  of  tp.  I4SI. 

Russellyille,p.-v.,  Pope  co..  Ark.,  on  Little  Il.H-k  and 

i  ort  smith  It.  K.,  has  1  newspaper  and  nomc  manufueiun:.. 

Russellvillc,  p.-v.,  Russell  tp.,  Lawrence  eo..  111.,  on 

Wabash  River.     P.  liU. 

Russellvillc.  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Logan  eo.,  Kv.,  on  Loui« 

villc  .Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  K..  has  I 
P.  I.si:i. 


I  newspaper. 


Russellvillc,  p.-v.,JcB'cr«on  tp..  Brown  co.,0.   P.  349. 

Russi,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ravenna,  about  10 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a  pretty 
town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  caslle  an.l  citadel  Hill  in 
good  condition.  Russi  was  long  an  objwl  of  bitter  eonlen- 
tion  between  the  lords  of  Ravenna  and  Ferrara.     P.  7700. 

Rus'sin,  the  largest  cm|iire  of  the  world,  occupying 
about  one-sixth  of  the  firm  land  of  our  globe,  extends  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  Int.  3S°  2(1'  to  hit.  77°  :1U'  X.,  and 
from  Ion.  17°  :iS'  K.  to  Ion.  I7U°  W. ;  bounded  X.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Pacific;  .*;.  by  China.  Independ- 
ent Toorkistan.  Persia,  .\siatie  Turkey.the  Black  Sen.  and 
Roumania;  and  W.  by  .\uslriu,  Prussia,  the  llallie,  and 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  .Vrea.  S,:ij|,u»l  sip  ui.  Pop. 
Sj.OSo.'Jlo.  of  which  .Asiatic  Russia,  consisting  of  Cauca- 
sus (area,  172.837  sq.  m. :  pop.  4..S'J3.332|.  Siberia  (area, 
■I,820,.'121)  sq.  m.:  pop.  .•).l2S.Srt7 1,  Kirgheei  territories 
(area,  SOS. 7i)3  sq.  m.  :  pop.  I,SII3,70S),  and  Toorkistan 
(area,  -108.408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  I. !I'J0.!I20 1,  comprises  Il.27'.l,.1.'i2 
sq.  m.,  with  12,122,827  inhabitants;  while  European  Rus- 
sia, consisting  of  Russia  proper  (area,  l.8S|,2IOsq.  in.;  pop. 
G.i.70l..'i.V.li.  Poland  (area.  4!l.lo7  sq.  in.;  pop.  0.020.421  I, 
and  I'iiihinil  (area.  144.2011  sip  in. :  p>q).  I.s;(2,l3Sj,  com- 
prises 2,071.042  sq.  in.,  with  73.i03,lls  inhabitants.  Eu- 
ropean Russia  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
the  following  govcrnineuts: 

liussin  Proper.  I 

Arc*.    Popuutlon.  Tnmlwiv..., 

Archangel .'i31,.W3       2.S1, U'J  Taurida  ... 

Astrakhan 8C,6(iS       i;oi..'i14  Tchernig.i 

Hcs.-ar:ibia 14.040    l.OTs.OTJ  Toola 

(■(Hirland 10,537       «19,1M  Tver 

Don     Cossack  Vialkn 

Territory 01,911    1,0,S«,>i'kI  Vitelok 

r.slhonia 7.81S       ,3'.':i.'.»'.l   Vl;iiliiii.-.r 

Crodno H.M.'i     l.ftos.'.Jl   V..llivoi;i 

KnluKa Il,9:t8 

Kazan 24.600 


Arva-  PopsUlio*. 

.  ■iV^'*3  'it 'SI  1"  I 

•i4..VI7  T.'i 

•."o.Jll  I.I'. 

ILU'i^  I.I' 

.  'iV'iil  I,'. 

,19.114  'i.l 

.  17.*:w  - 


Kharkov 21,041) 

Kherson ilfiTi 

Kiev 19,680 

Koslrouio 32.700 

Kovno MifiSi 

Kursk I7.9;tf. 

Livonia 18.1."i.s 

Minsk 3.\2Ti 

Moheelev 18,M0 

Moscow 12,857 

Nlzh  nee -Nov- 
gorod   19,79.1 

Novgorod 47,'i;t4 


Olonetz.. 
f)ofa... 
Orel . 


«7,4:i6 
47,031 
18.040 


Orenburg 7388.1 


I4,9;H'> 
128,240 
ll),22'-' 
l'.l.204 
17.008 
lO.iVI 


oor..2. 
1.704.li-.'4 

i.tiys.01.1 

1.. 100  809 
•i,l7.i,i:i2 
1, 170.1197 
l,lflC.04l< 
1.9.14.81(7! 

I.IWMI.STOi 

i,ik2.2:ki 

947.0'il 

l,772,fl'.'4 

l,27I.V,4 

1.011. H'l 

•jw;  :i:i-J 

l.:i<'.l.'.i'.'i 

l,.1'.l<i.SS| 

900,M7 
I.l7:i.l8i'i 
2.198.1's's-. 
I.'.i:c;  1-- 

•2,11. 

1,4 


.1'. 


Voloi;,!;,    .. 

\'oroiielh. 

Vilnn 

Yaroslav.. 
Vckalerlno- 
slar 2«,14« 


2.1.437 
in.4li 

.._  13,730 


1 

/WiuhI. 

Kalisi.... 

t:»i 

Klilce 

S.8-J7 

lyoni/a  ... 

4,i!<17 

Luliliii. 

R.Vll 

I'lolrk  .- 

1     -    H, 

n.«k 

ilad'Ho 

Si.ill.-,. 

,      ■    ..i 

Suwnlkl... 

4.SH1 

Warvan ... 

.V'.'.M 

1,01.  . 


,1f  -  ■  • 


ATa/.taJ. 


I'en/a.... 

Perm 

Poilolla.. 
Poltava.. 
Pskov .... 
Kiiuuin... 
St.  I'ciersliiiri:  ■.■".Ti'i;) 

Samara '<**  I'-'" 

Saratov :r.'.iil^J 

SlluliisT.k IH.IIW 

.Smolensk 21,0:1; 

The  old  nniue«.  Great  Ru«"ia  or  Mu- 
whole  of  the  norlhorn  and  cenltnl 
Little  Russia  or  I'kraine  iKie>.  Tdi' 
Kharkov),   New    Russia    ( lle»«ar«bia.    Kbrt- 
Vekalerinosbiv,  and  the  Don  ('.••••.•li  Trrrili'r 
sia  (  Lithuania.  Volhvnia.  P"  I   ' 
enl  Golieiai.  While  Ku—m  i  \ 
Russia    or    .Min.k.  ..iil    the    I 


IJO.'.  s«l    V.i..>  I'.  11'.         .iliiil. 

U40.alA  Vllion! I«.«ll       UMM 


Uuiola, 
.  ltd  Itui 
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RUSSIA. 


Livonia,  Estlionia,  and  Ingria),  have  now  only  an  histor- 
ical signification. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  described  in  the  articles  on  Caucasus, 
KiUGHEEZ,  SiBEHiA,  and  TooKKiSTAN.  Eiiropcan  Russia, 
including  FinlvVnd  and  Poland  (which  see),  forms  one 
vast  plain,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ural  chain  ;  S.  by  the  Cau- 
casian Alps  and  the  Yaila  Mountains,  an  isolated  chain 
occupying  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  5000  feet;  S.  W.  and  N.  "W.  by  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians and  the  Scandinavian  Alps.  Through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  plain  stretches  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
Valdai  Hills,  rising  about  1000  feet,  connecting  to  the  E. 
with  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  presenting  an  undulating 
surface  covered  with  large  forests  of  beech.  Froui  this 
plateau  the  ground  slopes  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
White  Sea,  traversed  by  the  Onega,  Dwina,  Mczen.  and 
Petchora;  W.  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the  Neva.  Diina, 
Nieraen,  and  Vistula ;  and  S.  to  the  Black  and  the  Cas- 
pian seas,  watered  by  the  Pruth,  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural.  The  northern  slope  terminates  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  frozen  swamps,  where  all  vegetation 
ceases  ;  the  western  is  dotted  with  numerous  hxkes,  and  is 
often  marshy,  but  favorable  to  vegetable  life ;  the  southern 
presents  many  large,  woodless  tracts  of  steppes,  unfit  for 
agriculture.  On  an  average,  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of 
European  Russia  is  arable  land,  11  meadow,  27  pasture, 
and  about  40  forest,  but  the  ratio  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Finland  has  only  1.2  ]»er 
cent,  arable,  but  53. ."J  forest :  Russia  proper  has  respectively 
20.0  and  40.3.  Poland  50  and  25.20.  Rye.  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  maize  are  raised,  and  although  the  method  of 
cultivation  is  still  very  primitive,  the  product  far  exceeds 
the  home  demand  in  quantity  ;  the  value  of  exported 
cereals  amounted  in  1872  to  134,600,000  rubles.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  much  cultivated  ; 
in  the  above  year  the  value  of  exported  flax  amounted  to 
37.'JO0.O00  rubles,  of  tiaxseed  to  22.300.000.  of  hemp  to 
ll.'.IOlI.OOO,  of  tow  to  2.800,000.  of  cordage  to  1.500.000.  In 
liessarabia  and  the  Crimea  the  vine  is  grown  with  success, 
and  about  54,000,000  gallons  of  good  wine  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Tobacco  is  cultivated  along  the  Volga,  the  Don.  and 
in  Bessarabia,  and  yields  about  70.000,000  rubles  annually. 
The  potato  is  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  beetroot  is  steadily  increasing.  Excellent  fruits 
— a])j)les,  pears,  apricots,  peaclies,  but  especially  plums 
and  cherries — are  grown  in  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and 
Taurida,  and  the  immense  forests,  consisting  mostly  of  fir, 
spruce,  and  pine  N.  and  E.  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  oak  to 
the  S.,  contain  excellent  timber  for  building  purposes,  and 
are  administered  with  great  care;  the  value  of  timber  ex- 
ported in  1H72  amounted  to  22.400,000  rubles.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern provinces.  Russia  possessed  in  1874  about  28.500.000 
horned  cattle;  in  1872  the  value  of  the  export  of  cattle 
amounted  to  10,200,000  rubles,  that  of  hides  to  3.300.000. 
Horses,  numbering  20,000,000  in  1874,  are  numerous  in 
the  southern  provinces  and  of  a  good  breed  :  the  annual 
export  to  Prussia  and  Austria  is  very  large.  Of  sheep 
(64,500.000  in  1874)  there  are  several  species.  The  com- 
mon Russian  sheep  yields  only  4  pounds  of  wool  a  year, 
and.  the  wool  being  coarse,  the  pood  (36  pounds)  com- 
mands only  3  rubles  in  the  market:  but  the  animal  re- 
quires no  care  and  thrives  on  the  scantiest  and  meagerest 
food.  The  Kirgheez  sheep,  introduced  from  the  Kirgheez 
territories  in  Asia,  where  it  still  forms  the  fundamental 
unit  in  all  valuations,  is  numerous  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  immense 
fat  tail.  It  generally  weighs  from  4  to  5  poods,  and  yields 
often  2  poods  of  tallow;  in  1872  the  value  of  the  export 
of  tallow  amounted  to  2,900,000  rubles.  Of  improved 
breeds  of  sheep  there  are  about  14,000,000,  half  of  which 
belong  to  Bessarabia.  Swine  (11,000,000  in  1874)  are 
reared  in  immense  herds  in  the  Lithuanian  oak  forests ;  in 
1872  the  value  of  the  export  of  hogs*  bristles  amounted  to 
5,700,000  rubles.  Bee-culture  is  general  in  Poland  and  on 
the  Volga;  about  7.000,000  pounds  of  wax  and  21,000.000 
of  honey  are  annually  produced.  The  silk-culture,  which 
formerly  was  quite  extensive  in  the  southern  provinces,  has 
suffered  much  of  late,  partly  from  disease  among  the  silk- 
worms, partly  from  the  emigration  of  the  Mennonites.  who 
principally  carried  it  on.  Reindeer  are  kept  in  large  herds 
in  the  N. ;  camels  are  bred  in  the  S.  Of  wild  animals,  the 
ermine,  sable,  marten,  bear,  etc.  are  found  in  the  N. ;  the 
elk,  aurochs,  and  boar  in  the  AV.  ( Poland  and  Lithuania) ; 
the  wolf,  deer,  and  fox  everywhere ;  the  value  of  the  ex- 
port of  furs  amounted  in  1872  to  3,200.000  rubles.  The 
fisheries  form  a  very  important  source  of  wealth — cod  and 
herring  in  the  White  Sea;  herring  and  flounder  in  the 
Baltic ;  mackerel,  sardine,  and  herring  on  the  Crimean 
coast;  sturgeon  in  the  Caspian  :  salmon,  trout,  and  a  great 
variety    of  delicious    fresh-water   fish    in   the    lakes    and 


rivers.  In  the  circle  of  Kem,  a  subdivision  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kem  in  the 
White  Sea.  91,147,600  poods  of  salt-water  fish  and  58.793 
poods  of  fresh- water  fish  were  caught  between  IS47  and 
1851,  and  several  thousand  people  are  steadily  employed 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
])rej)aration  of  cariarc  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  is  a 
j>eculiar  Russian  branch  of  industry.  The  product  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  delicacy  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  '*  'Twas  caviare  to  the  general,"  says  Ham- 
let.    It  is  now  largely  consumed. 

Mining  and  manufacturing  are  carried  on  in  Russia  ex- 
tensively, and  with  great  success.  Large  deposits  of  coal 
and  an  abundance  of  salt  are  found  in  all  the  southern 
provinces:  402,300  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1868,  and 
538,800  tons  of  salt  were  produced — 250,01)0  tons  alone 
from  the  brine  springs  of  Taurida.  The  produce  of  coal 
is  rapidly  increasing.  All  the  metals  are  found  in  the 
Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  some  of  them  in  great  abun- 
dance and  of  excellent  quality.  In  1869,  61.700  pounds 
of  gold  were  produced,  and  3i),3ll0  pounds  of  silver.  In 
1868  the  produce  of  co])per  was  4310  tons,  and  of  iron 
319,000  tons.  Platinum  is  found  only  around  Yekaterin- 
burg; 8060  pounds  were  produced  in  1S51.  The  govern- 
ments of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Nizhnee-Novgorod.  Viad- 
imeer,  Saratov,  Warsaw,  Plock,  and  Kalisz  are  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  receives  much  encouragement  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Peter  the  Oreat  founded  21  large  factories,  be- 
sides some  smaller  ones  ;  in  1820  the  number  had  risen  to 
3724,  in  1854  to  18,100,  in  1870  to  19.431.  exclusive  of 
distilleries  and  breweries,  employing  410,225  workmen, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about  373,000.000 
rubles.  The  principal  branches  are  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures.  In  1870  about  122,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
cotton  were  imported,  and  1508  factories  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  220.000,000  rubles.  In  the  same  year  1831 
woollen  manufactories,  employing  105,135  hands,  produced 
goods  to  the  value  of  63,000,000  rubles.  In  spite  of  recent 
disturbances,  there  are  still  518  silk  manufactories,  cm- 
plo_ving  about  12,000  workmen.  In  1871  there  were  325 
beetroot-sugar  manufactories,  employing  about  70,000 
workmen.  For  its  internal  traffic  Russia  possesses  excel- 
lent water-ways  in  its  great  rivers  and  extensive  canal 
system,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  White,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year,  however,  from 
three  to  seven  months,  these  roads  are  closed  by  frost,  but 
in  1874  the  country  had  10,725  miles  of  railroad,  and  2400 
miles  were  under  construction.  In  1873  the  receipts  of 
the  railways  amounted  to  122,800,000  rubles,  but  the  gov- 
ernment, having  guarantied  a  certain  interest,  had  in  the 
same  year  to  pay  14,590,000  rubles.  In  1872  the  length 
of  telegraph  lines  was  44,692  miles,  of  wires,  90.430 
miles  ;  number  of  stations.  1333  ;  of  telegrams  forwarded, 
3.259,552 ;  the  revenue  was  17,120.000  rubles  ;  the  expenses 
14.957,000.  In  1874  the  commercial  fleet  numbered  2504 
vessels  of  520,584  tons  burden  :  227  were  steamers.  The 
total  imports  were  valued  in  1872  at  242,320,000  rubles, 
the  exports  at  272.870.000. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  very  various  ;  it  comprises 
about  100  different  nationalities,  more  or  less  distinct,  and 
about  40  different  languages  are  spoken  in  the  empire. 
The  Slavic  element,  however,  is  absolutely  predominant  in 
European  Russia,  numbering  61,000.000  out  of  73,000,0110. 
The  principal  non-Slavic  races  are  the  Finns  in  Finland,  the 
Letts  in  Courland,  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Southern  Russia,  the  Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  other  Mongo- 
lian tribes  in  the  S.,  and  the  Jews,  numbering  2.647.000,  of 
whom  1,829.000  are  in  Russia  proper  and  about  800,000  in 
Poland.  The  Slavic  race  falls  into  two  very  distinct  and 
very  antipathetic  groups — the  Russians,  56,600,000,  and 
the  Poles,  about  5,000,000.  The  Russians,  again,  comprise 
a  great  number  of  subdivisions,  of  which  the  Ruthenians 
form  one  of  the  most  prominent,  but  all  these  subdivisions 
centre  in  the  Great  Russians,  whose  religious  creed,  polit- 
ical sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  literary  language 
have  been  adopted  by  them.  With  respect  to  the  Poles 
and  the  non-Slavic  nations,  it  is  the  poUcj'  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Russianize  them,  and  the  measures  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  in  some  cases,  esjiecially  with  respect  to 
the  Poles,  really  shocking.  In  18G9  the  budget  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw  was  raised  from  182,000  to  211,780 
rubles,  but  at  the  same  time  the  professors  were  informed 
that  in  the  course  of  three  years  they  were  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Russian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
deliver  their  lectures  in  Russian  ;  the  Russian  double  eagle 
appeared  over  the  front  door  of  the  building;  all  Polish 
inscriptions  were  replaced  with  Russian;  all  communica- 
tions to  the  students  were  issued  in  Russian  ;  and  the  offi- 
cials belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  institution 
were   ordered  not  to  answer  any  question  which  was  not 
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made  in  the  Russian  language.  In  1872  six  profescors, 
who  (lechircil  themselves  unable  to  use  the  Russi,in  lan- 
guage, were  di.«charged. 

The  GuKKK  I'lu  iicH  (which  yce)  is  the  official  religion 
of  the  state,  iirofessed  by  tlic  imperial  family  ami  a 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants — namely,  .^ilj, 1X9,000  in 
Russia  projier,  2,S7J,0IM)  in  .'Liberia.  l.li:;0,000  in  Cau- 
casia. 42,000  in  Finlaml.  and  :)0,000  in  I'ljland.  In  iloc- 
trine  the  Russian  Church  agrees  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  with  respect  to  its  administra- 
tive organization  it  is  entirely  independent.  .At  the  head 
Btanils  the  emperor:  next  t(»  him  the  Holy  Synod,  com- 
posed of  seven  bishops.  Fcodcir  I.  appointcil  a  Russian 
patriarch  in  15S0,  after  the  flight  of  the  (Ircck  jiatriarch 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs  re- 
cognized the  new  dignity.  But  Peter  the  (ireat  found  it 
too  difficult  to  rule  the  empire  with  a  patriarch  at  the  head 
of  the  Cliui'ch.  He  abolished  the  office  and  instituted  the 
synod  ;  and  his  successors  have  followed  the  same  policy, 
never  allowing  the  Church  to  become  a  state  within  the 
state.  In  1870  the  Russian  Church  comprised  02  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  HSii  monasteries  with  5750  monks,  154 
nunneries  with  .3220  nuns,  18:54  arch-priests,  40,852  priests, 
]1,S52  deacons,  70,280  clerks;  3.S,100  church  buildings, 
among  which  were  50  cathedrals  :  4  theological  seminaries 
of  the  highest  order,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  and 
Kazan,  with  106  professors  and  410  students;  and  51  the- 
ological seminaries  of  a  lower  order,  with  15,585  students. 
Sects  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them — as.  for  in- 
stance, the  Raskolniks — ar(!  said  to  bo  very  powerful.  The 
Roman  Catholic  <'hurch  numbers  4,1526,000  members  in 
Poland,  2,883,000  in  Russia  proper.  25,000  in  Siberia, 
18,000  in  Caucasia,  830  in  Finland  ;  the  Reformed  churches 
2,234,000  in  Russia  proper,  1,707,000  in  Finland,  331.000 
in  P(d;ind,  lit. 600  in  Caucasia,  and  5700  in  Siberia:  the 
Mohammedans  2,843,000  in  Central  -Asia,  2,3.)0,000  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  1,060,000  in  Caucasia,  61,000  in  Siberia. 
Roman  (^'atholics  and  Protestants  have  Cfiual  civil  rights 
with  the  members  of  the  (Ireek  Church,  but  not  the  -lews 
and  Mohammedans,  t^nly  the  (ireek  Churcdi  lias  the  right 
to  pri>selyte  and  to  carry  on  mission''  among  the  uon-<'hris- 
tian  population.  J^he  also  claims  all  the  children  of  mi.\ed 
marriages. 

For  science  and  art  there  is  much  done  in  Russia.  The 
scientific  societies,  universities,  libraries,  art-galleries,  the- 
atres, and  other  institutions  of  learning  and  talent  are  of 
a  high  order;  the  higher  etiucational  institutions,  general 
and  special,  male  and  female,  are  also  excellent.  Many 
features,  however,  indicate  that  as  a  whole  the  nation  occu- 
pies a  comparatively  low  stand-point  of  civilization.  Ruth 
in  religion  and  politics  the  Russian  people  are  still  liable 
to  fall  into  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  superstition  or 
coarse  infidelity,  of  slavish  submissiveness  or  revolutionary 
ideas  of  the  most  rei^kless  and  fantasti<*  character.  The 
cruel  and  wide-spread  persecutions  of  the  .lews  in  1872  or- 
iginated in  Odessa  from  a  rumor  that  :i  .lewish  boy  had 
thrown  a  deail  cat  into  a  (Jreck  church.  The  otuispiracy 
of  the  Nihilists  in  1871  presented  an  equally  singular  as- 
pect: they  aimed  at  the  abolititui  not  only  of  despotism, 
but  of  government  of  whatever  kind.  Popular  education 
is  still  utterly  insufficient.  In  ISllO  there  were  only  15 
elementary  schools  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
ancl  oidy  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  rcail.  It  was 
intended  to  establish  300  mitre  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  use  old  peusioueil  soldiers  for  teach- 
ers. In  1872  the  number  of  popular  sehoids  in  the  whole 
empire  was  10,658,  with  761,120  |iupils — 625, 7SI  male  anrl 
135,345  female.  In  l«6s  ibcre  were  published  210  news- 
p:i]>ors  in  the  country — 117  in  itussian,  30  in  (ierman,  20 
in  Finnish,  ete. — but  against  the  full  effect  of  this  ctrgan 
of  popular  instruction  ami  enlightenment  the  censorship, 
jiartieularly  severe  in  the  Polish  and  non-Shnio  regions, 
acts  as  a  heavy  and  vicious  impediment. 

The  government  is  a  pure  despotism.  There  are  no  con- 
stitutional eheidis  whatever  to  the  power  of  the  cmiieror. 
The  army,  which  now  is  formed  by  universal  conseri|iIion, 
consists  of  an  active  body  numbering  about  7.»0.00(l,  and  a 
reserve  of  abiuit  the  same  number,  with  1121  guns  and 
300,000  horses.  Fleets  are  kept  in  the  lialtic,  the  lllaek 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  squadrons  in  the  .Arctic  and  Pacific, 
comprising  altogether  225  steam-vessels  of  172,501  li>ns 
burden  and  31,07S  horsepower,  with  521  gun«  anil  nlx.ut 
25,500  sailors.  .According  to  the  budget  of  IS7  I,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  empire  wore  estimated  at  530,851,000  rubles, 
the  expenses  at  536,683,000.  I'p  to  1871  the  expenses  oon- 
siilcrablv  exceeded  the  revenue  every  year  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  country  has  a  dcbl  of  2,277.0S|.561  ruble». 

The  historv  of  Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  polilical  sys- 
tem of  Kurojic  and  a  constituent  in  the  ilovrUipiiienl  i>f 
modern  civilization,  begins  with  Peter  the  (Ireat  i  lOStf- 
1725),  of   tho   house   of    Romanoff,   which    ascended    the 


throne  in  IA13,  and  still  reigns  over  the  country.  The 
previous  period,  comprising  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Rurik  (S62-I5SS),  in  merely  s  struggle  to  form  a  fixixl 
establishment,  a  stale,  among  the  multitude  of  nationt 
which  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  plain,  and  by  degree  set- 
tied  down  in  a  rather  chaotic  form.  The  first  part  of  tlii« 
earlier  jieriod  is  very  obscure.  When  the  (irceks  founded 
their  commercial  stations  along  the  northern  coast  of  tho 
Black  Sea.  in  the  Crimea,  anil  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  they  found  the  interior  occupied  by  roving  lribe<  «f 
a  fierce  and  savage  eharai'ter.  They  called  them  Scythians 
and  .Sarmatians,  and  for  about  eight  centuries  these  two 
nations  continue  to  be  tnentioned  ir  tht  iiittory  of  tirceca 
and  Romt  as  inhabiting  ihe  same  country,  pursuing  the 
same  occupations,  maintaining  the  same  habits,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  same  character — ju«t  as  if  they  had  lived 
through  eight  centuries  without  undergoing  any  changes 
at  all.  Then  came,  during  the  migration  of  nations  be- 
ginning in  the  fourth  century,  the  (ioths,  .Avars,  Huns. 
Alans,  etc.,  rolling  over  them,  wave  after  wave.  In  the 
sixth  century  the  name  of  the  Slaves  first  apjiears.  They 
founded  Kiev  and  Xovgorod,  and  each  of  the«c  cities  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  Slavic  empire.  K.  and  S.  of  Kiev 
were  on  the  ('aspian  Sea  the  Petcheveg".  and  on  the  Black 
,^ea  the  Khazars,  who  held  very  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Byzantine  empire.  X.  and  W.  of  Novgorod  were  tho 
Tchudies,  the  Finns,  and  on  the  Baltic  some  .Scandinavian 
tribes,  the  Varangians  and  Ihe  /^lavi'an* ;  which  latter 
name  is  first  met  with  in  the  ninth  century.  Kurik,  a 
Varangian  chief,  came  ti»  No\goriMi  in  862.  not  ai  a  cnn- 
queror.  but  invited,  and  henceforth  his  family  reigned  in 
the  country  till  it  became  extinct,  and  the  pei»jile  reeeivoil 
the  name  of  Russians,  though  they  were  ,S|aves.  His  suc- 
cessor, Oieg  fS70-lll2 ),  conquered  Kie^',  defeated  Ihe  Kha- 
zars, and  even  attacked  the  emperor  of  Con-ilantiniiple. 
Cnder  Olga,  who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
Cliristianily  began  to  he  introduced  among  tho  Russians; 
she  herself  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  in  957.  It  bo- 
came  the  official  religion  of  the  state  under  Vladiiuecr  Ihe 
(Jreat,  who  was  baptized  in  OSS.  ami  the  same  day  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Con-tantinople.  lie  di- 
vided his  realm  between  his  sons;  and  these  divisions  of 
the  country,  which  continued  to  lake  place  during  the  next 
three  or  four  eenturie*.  were  in  many  n-^pects  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  ostablishiiient  uf  a  regular  government  and 
the  development  of  trade  and  other  fundamental  elemenH  of 
civilization.  They  occasioned  the  foundation  of  many  new 
cities,  among  which  were  Tver  and  .Moscow,  Ihe  latter  in 
1147.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  they  weakened  Ihe  power 
of  the  nation  by  the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  princes 
which  followed.  -A  sort  of  confederacy  was  intende-l  and 
attempted,  but  it  had  no  authority,  and  when,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  .Mongols  under  <ien- 
ghis  Khan  broke  in  from  .Aula,  the  Rus-ians  were  unable 
to  withstand  them.  .Most  of  the  princes  were  wholly  sub 
dued;  even  the  prince  of  No>  gorod  had  to  pay  tribule.  anil 
the  brilliant  victories  of  llemelriua  Honski.  prince  of  .Mos. 
cow,  in  I37S  and  I3S0,  only  caused  the  Mongols  to  return 
in  larger  hordes  :  in  1382.  .Moscow  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  24,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slain.  At  la-l.  the  di--" 
lution  and  decay  of  the  Mongolian  and  Ihe  coiicentnilion 
and  increase  of  the  Russian  power  reversed  the  relation. 
Ivan  III.  Ihe  (Jreat  (  M62-1505K  who  united  Novgorod, 
Perm,  and  Pskov  to  Moscow,  refused  to  pay  the  tribule. 
defeated  the  Mongols  when  they  alleiiiple  I  to  euforee  their 
claims  by  arms,  and  commeiiccil  exlen-ling  the  Ku-vinn 
power  to  the  K..  coni|Uering  Kaian  in  Urtll  and  parts  of 
Siberia  in  MOO.  lie  married  a  princess  of  Ihe  imperial 
house  of  (^inslanlinoplc,  now  in  exile,  adopted  Ihe  double 
eagle  in  his  esciileheon.  and  assumed  the  litle  of  "  loni  of 
all  the  Russians  ;■•  and  under  him  luH-ame  visible  that  line 
of  policy  which  subscoueiitly  has  run  like  a  thread  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Itunsian  empire.  T'>  Ibo  Itunsinn 
people  and  their  princes  Constaiilinople  «  ' 
rosentative  of  eiviliied  life,  the  model  . 
shaped  themselves— the  source  wheliee  lb. 
ligioiis  creed  and  iheir  military  orgnniuilii.n,  their  civil 
institutions,  and  Ihe  comforts  and  ornnmrnls  of  private 
life,  Iheir  dishes  and  wines,  their  silks  and  fashi.ms.  Iheir 
nrchilivture  and  literarv  tastes;  mil  when  I'on.tnntinople 
fell   into   the  hands  of  the  Turks  I  in  I  l..3i.  Ihe  prince  of 

.Moscow,  tl lar  of  all  the  Uuaslans.  fell  hiin«elf  the  her 

and  the  a\euger  of  the  Ilywnline  empirx      This  i.loa  fill« 
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with  England;  invited  German  and  English  settlers  to 
Russia;  established  a  printing-office  in  Moscow  in  1569; 
and  organized  in  lo-i5  a  body-guard,  the  famous  etrieltzi 
(the  "archers")  His  energy  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
cruelty,  which  gave  him  his  surname.  Novgorod  was  at 
that  time  the  largest,  and  in  commercial  respects  the  most 
important,  city  of  the  empire.  Its  fairs,  visited  by 
thousands  of  merchants,  and  its  commercial  connections 
extending  in  a  northerly  curve  across  the  world  from 
the  cities  of  Ilindostan  to  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
London,  engendered  ideas  of  political  freedom  and  neces- 
sitated institutions  of  civil  liberty  which  collided  with 
the  policy  of  Ivan.  The  city  revolted,  and  the  czar 
put  down  the  revolution  by  killing  60,000  of  its  inhab- 
itants. With  his  son,  Feodor  I.  (1684-98),  the  house  of 
Rurik  ceased  to  exist,  and  after  a  protracted  and  severe 
struggle  between  Boris  ClodunofT,  D.asil  V..  and  the  two 
pseudo-Demetiiuses.  who  were  supported  by  the  Poles, 
Michael  Feodorovitch  Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  in  1612,  elected  czar  by 
the  boyars  ("noblemen").  Peter  the  Great  (1689-1725) 
discovered  Western  Europe.  The  Russian  people  had 
hitherto  rested  on  their  Asiatic  descent  ancl  the  Byzantine 
traditions.  He  introduced  a  new  element  in  their  life — 
modern  civilization;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  ruler  thus  taking  a  whole  nation, 
obtuse  and  refractory,  and  moulding  it  between  his  fingers 
like  a  piece  of  wax.  The  Russians  saw  annually  a  dozen 
Dutch  and  English  vessels  in  the  White  Sea.  The  Swedes 
and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  they  met  with  in 
the  regions  of  the  Baltic,  but  only  indirectly,  in  their  wars 
with  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Letts,  etc.;  and  they  were 
generally  unsuccessful  in  these  wars.  The  Poles  had  of 
late  shown  themselves  a  couple  of  times  in  Moscow,  en- 
throning or  dethroning  the  rulers,  but  their  appearance  | 
had  been  asslrort  as  high-handed.  The  (Jerman  einjierors 
took  no  notice  of  the  Russians,  and  France.  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  bearers  of  European  civilization  at  that  period, 
were  as  foreign  to  them  as  the  moon.  Anecdotes  of  Peter's 
first  travels  (in  1097-98)  show  what  Russia  was,  and  how 
it  was  considered  by  the  rest  of  Europe — his  astonishment 
and  delight  when  he  first  saw  a  watch,  the  embarrassment 
of  the  foreign  nionarchs  whose  countries  he  visited,  and 
who  did  not  know  whether  he  was  an  actual  king  with  a 
real  crown  or  only  souie  immense  camel-driver.  His  royal 
dignity  did  nut  become  thoroughly  intelligible  to  Western 
Europe  until  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  the  flight  of  Charles 
XII.,  the  downfall  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  etc.  He,  how- 
ever, understood  both  Europe  and  Russia  very  well,  and  the 
idea  he  formed  as  to  the  method  by  which  these  two  powers 
could  be  brought  together  gives  him  a  place  among  the 
first  statesmen  that  ever  lived.  He  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  people  occupying  these  vast  inland  plains  to 
break  through  to  the  sea  in  order  to  breathe  freely.  The 
White  Sea  was  not  enough ;  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian  were  needed.  In  1096  he  took  Azof  from  the 
Turks,  and  in  spite  of  subsequent  military  reverses  he 
kept  it.  As  soon  as  he  deemed  his  newly-organized  army 
large  enough  and  sufticiently  well  drilled,  he  attacked  the 
Swedes,  who  held  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
His  soldiers  were  terribly  routed  ( Xov.  SO,  1700)  on  the 
Narva.  "  I  shot  them  down  like  ducks,"  wrote  Charles 
XII.  to  Stockholm.  Nevertheless,  while  the  Swedish  hero 
was  busy  in  Poland,  Peter  pushed  onward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  founded  in  170;!  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  com- 
pelled the  boyars  to  build  palaces  and  the  merchants  to 
establish  offices  in  his  new  city,  and  sailed  out  with  gor- 
geous array  to  receive  the  first  merchant-vessel  which  en- 
tered the  new  harbor,  a  Dutch  schooner  which  returned 
loaded  with  riches.  By  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (Nov.  1, 1721) 
he  incorporated  Ingria  and  parts  of  Karelia,  Esthonia, 
and  Livonia  with  Russia.  In  172;i,  Persia  ceded  the  prov- 
inces of  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad,  situated  along 
the  Caspian  Sea.  No  less  energetic  and  successful  were 
his  internal  reforms.  Canals  were  dug,  roads  built,  schools 
founded,  manufactures  established,  and  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics,  engineers,  artists,  and  scholars  were  in- 
vited to  Russia  and  treated  well,  though  the  manners  of 
their  host  were  sometimes  a  little  rough.  A  pattern  of 
European  dress,  after  which  the  boyars  were  commanded 
to  cut  their  clothes,  was  hoisted  over  the  gates  of  Moscow ; 
they  were  also  ordered  to  shave  off  their  long  beards,  and 
the  czar  is  known  to  have  rushed  into  the  street,  caught 
a  man  by  the  throat,  and  cut  off  his  beard  with  an  im- 
perial pair  of  scissors.  He  died  Feb.  8. 172.').  from  a  cold  he 
caught  by  springing  into  the  water  and  helping  to  rescue 
some  shipwrecked  persons.  His  greatest  merit,  however, 
was  that  the  immense  machine  which  he  had  put  in  motion 
did  not  stop  when  he  died.  Some  progress  was  made 
under  each  of  his  successors — Catharine  I.  (1725-27), 
Peter  IL  (1727-30),  Anne  (1730-41),  Elizabeth  (1741-62), 


his  daughter,  who  founded  at  Moscow  the  first  Russian 
university;  and  especially  under  Catharine  11.  (1762- 
70).  After  the  Peace  of  Nystad.  Peter  the  Great  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "emperor  of  Russia,"  but  in  ^pitc  of 
.Anne's  signal  success  against  the  Turks  and  Elizabeth's 
prominent  j)articipation  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne  Catharine  found  some  difficulties 
in  getting  her  title  recognized  and  respected  by  foreign 
jiowers.  Before  her  death,  however,  they  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Her  talent  for  show  and  her  coquetry  with  the 
French  philosophers,  with  Voltaire.  D'Alembert.  Diderot, 
etc..  gave  her  great  jirestige,  and  her  successful  wars  with 
Persia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  from  whom  ghe  conquered 
the  Crimea,  and  still  more  her  marvellous  di|>Ii)matic  suc- 
cesses, by  which  she  acquired  Courland  and  the  half  of 
Poland,  gave  her  weight.  Her  internal  reforms  bore  some- 
times a  resemblance  to  the  cities  through  which  Poteinkin 
conducted  her  on  her  journey  to  Taurida :  they  were  paper 
only.  Nevertheless,  she  brought  a  great  number  of  good 
settlers,  German  and  Swiss,  to  Russia,  founded  some  ex- 
cellent educational  institutions,  and  gave  to  Russian  life 
in  general  many  impulses  of  freedom  and  refinement. 
Under  her  son,  Paul  I.  ( 1796-lSOl ).  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Russia  and  Europe  became  still  more  frequent  and 
intimate,  and  under  Alexander  I.  (1801-25)  Russia  ap- 
pears not  only  as  one  of  the  great  po\vers.  but  as  the  true 
arbiter  in  European  politics.  Alexander  was  a  gifted  man, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic,  ancl  easily  carried  away  through 
his  great  impressibility.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
sided  first  with  Austria,  and  was  beaten  at  Austcrlitz : 
then  with  Prussia,  and  was  beaten  at  Friedlaml.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  definite  policy  behind  these  alli- 
ances. But  after  his  first  personal  meeting  with  Napoleon, 
who  completely  overwhelmed  him  by  the  vastncss  of  his 
jdans,  his  policy  became  fixed  for  several  years.  In  the 
interior  no  change  took  place.  Alexander  was  never  a 
liberal,  but  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  a  philan- 
thropist. The  secret  court  for  political  cases,  police  super- 
vision by  spies,  confiscation  of  property  as  a  criminal  pun- 
ishment, and  other  similar  mischievous  or  revolting  firac- 
tices,  were  abolished  ;  a  vast  educational  system  was  in- 
augurated, and  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
encouraged.  But  his  foreign  policy  had  received  a  new 
goal.  He  had  divided  the  world  with  Napoleon,  and  given 
up  the  western  part.  He  only  intended  to  regulate  his 
frontiers  in  this  direction,  and  was  then  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  the  East  and  meet  the  English  in  Bengal — an 
idea  which,  however,  not  Napoleon,  but  Catharine  11..  had 
infused  into  the  Russian  policy.  By  the  Peace  of  Fred- 
erikshamn  (1809)  he  obtained  Finland  from  Sweden;  by 
the  Peace  of  Bucharest  (1812),  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia 
from  Turkey;  and  the  war  with  Persia — that  is.  the  ad- 
vance toward  Bengal — was  successfully  progressing  when 
his  friendship  with  Napoleon  suddenly  began  to  wane. 
He  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  Napoleon  had 
stipulated — namely,  the  introduction  of  the  continental 
system — and  the  war  with  Turkey  had  shown  him  that, 
on  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  by  no  means  thought  of 
keeping  his  part  of  the  compact.  A  rupture  took  place, 
and  now  followed  with  fearful  rapidity  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Western  Europe,  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
army,  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  1814.  Alex- 
ander stood  as  the  liberator  of  Europe,  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nations  and  the  kings,  flattered  and 
adored  ;  after  witnessing  a  review  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  Madame  de  Kriidener  told  him 
that  she  had  thought  all  the  while  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth.  Ills  treatment  of  France  was  noble  and  raag- 
nnnimous;  of  Poland,  liberal  and  wise;  of  Germany,  al- 
though so  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  the  (Tcrman  people, 
yet  the  best  he  could  do.  But  from  his  tour  in  Western 
Europe  he  returned  home  another  man.  perplexed  and  se- 
duced by  some  of  the  most  eccentric  movements  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  disenchanted  and  jiolluted  by  the  vilo 
and  depraved  egotism  of  the  European  princes.  Soon  his 
whide  internal  policy  was  changed,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  chief  support  of  the 
European  reaction.  Suppression  became  the  princijde  of 
his  government — the  censorship,  the  police,  and  an  army 
of  spies  its  organs.  He  was  hated  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  he  knew  it.  A  few  hours  before  he  died  he  learned 
that  a  widespread  and  powerful  conspiracy  against  the 
house  of  Romanoff  was  about  to  explode.  Under  his 
brother.  Nicholas  I.  (1825-55),  and  his  grand-nephew, 
Alexander  II.,  Russia  continued  to  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  European  politics — at  the  head  of  the  reaction,  the 
stern  and  proud  rcitresentative  of  the  absolute  monarchy, 
based  partly  on  a  bureaucratic,  partly  <»n  a  military  or- 
ganization. But  in  the  interior  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment took  jtlace  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  emjiire 
itself  and  to  the  world  at  large — perfectly  just  and  highly 
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beneficial  in  its  general   idea,  though  often  terrible  and 

shocking  in  the  practical  measures  it  has  called  forth. 
Under  their  frcrjuent  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  Russian  people  awoke,  and 
under  tlic  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  a  national  party  was  formed 
both  in  lilcr.aturc  and  politics,  rcprosentins;  those  ideas 
anil  passions  which  compose  the  pupular  character  of  the 
•  Russians.  As  the  most  prominent  result?  of  this  move- 
ment may  be  mentioned  the  Itussianizing  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  belonging  to  the  empire,  and  the  closer 
and  closer  grasp  of  the  heritage  of  the  liyzantinc  empire. 
Nicholas  claimeii  to  be  tlic  patron  and  natural  defender 
of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey,  liul  .Xapcdeon  111.. 
whom  he  would  never  call  •'  .Monsieur  mini  frcre."  and 
England,  whose  merchants  have  invested  very  largelv 
in  Turkish  oppression  and  misrule,  couM  not  allow  this 
patronage.  The  Crimean  war  ensued,  and  by  the  I'eaco 
of  Paris  (1850)  Russia  lost  its  supremacy  in  the  Black 
Sea.  It  only  bided  its  time,  however,  and  Oct.  ,'il,  1870, 
when  neither  England.  France,  nor  Turkey  was  able  to 
resist.  Prince  Gortschakoff  informed  the  various  cah- 
inets  that  Russia  felt  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  keep  a  fleet  of  sufficient 
capacity  in  the  lihick  .Sea.  Between  Nicholas  I.  anil  the 
national  party  there  existed  a  deep  sympathy  :  not  so  be- 
tween .Alexander  II.  and  certain  shades  of  the  partv,  the 
Old  Russians.  The  present  emperor  pursues  a  progres- 
sive policy — progressive  toward  liberty — which  sometimes 
crosses  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  Old  Russians. 
The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  l.Slil  seemed  at  onetime  liable 
to  call  forth  serious  complications.  No  flisturbanccs  took 
place,  however.  The  censorshii)  has  been  also  mitigated, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  info  the  ad- 
ministration. (.See  Schnitzler,  Le.i  //i«fiVii(i'.,ii»  </,■  /„  /^««r<; 
(t'^pnii  Us  lief'nrnlt^H  i/e  l' Eittpemtr  A/<:rtniiire  ff.  (2  V()ls., 
lsi)7)  ;  also  Gurowski,  liitHtin  tin  it  in  {New  York,  ]H.>4) ; 
Eckarclt,  Modern  Rum*i<i  (translated  from  the  German, 
Louflon,  I.S70);  Hepworth  Dixon,  Free  HuHHin  (London, 
1S7(();  Barry,  liiinain  in  1S70  (London,  1871);  Ralston, 
Etiriy  HnasitiH  History  (London,  1874).) 

Clemens  Peter.sex. 

Russia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  Canarla 
Creek,  including  E.  portion  of  the  celebrated  Trenton 
Falls.     P.  Tl-M. 

Russia,  tp.,  Lorain  co..  0.,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  R.  K.,  includes  v.  of  Oberlin,  scat  of  the 
college  c»f  the  same  name.     P.  4207. 

Russia,  p.-v.,  Loramie  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on  Cleveland 
Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     P.  53. 

Russia  Leather.  See  Leatheu,  by  PitoF.  C.  F. 
CiiA.Niu.Kit,  Pii.  1).,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Russian  America.     See  Al.vska. 

Rus'sian  Lit'erature.  Ancient  as  is  the  Russian 
language,  the  most  flourishing  section  of  the  Slavonic 
brani-h  of  the  .\ryan  family  of  speech,  neither  its  name 
nur  its  literature  can  boast  of  any  great  antiquity.  The 
former  dates  from  tiie  period  in  wliicli.  during  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Varangian  princes  laid  the 
foundaticms  of  what  became  the  Russian  empire.  The 
latter  is  still  more  modern:  for  what  is  generally  styled 
"l)ld  Russian  literature  "  was  for  a  hmg  time  little  more 
than  a  brunch  of  that  Church-Slavonic  literature  which 
was  introduced  into  Russia  after  the  conversion  of  the 
country  to  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Not  that  the  Russian  language  is  ilescended  from 
the  Church-Slavonic,  the  Old  Bulgarian  ilialect  "f  Sla- 
vcmii^  speeid)  employed  by  Cyril  and  .Methodius  for  their 
translation  of  tiio  .Scriptures.  The  two  languages  arc 
independent  branches  of  the  same  stem.  But  the  ear- 
liest literary  productions  of  Russia,  being  due  to  ccdo- 
fiaslics  versed  in  Churidi-Slavonic,  evim'e.  so  far  as  their 
diction  is  concerned,  at  least  a  strong  Church-Slavunic  in- 
fluence. As  reganls  their  style,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
copies  of  IJyzantine  models,  many  of  them,  indeed,  being 
direct  translations  from  the  Greek.  Their  contents,  ex- 
eejit  in  the  case  of  the  Chronielo,  are  mostly  nf  a  religi- 
ous character.  Of  the  ('liriiiiiehn.  the  earliest  is  that  of 
Kief,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  its  first  compiler, 
the  monk  Nestor,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  ho 
was  receiveil  into  the  Lavra  at  Kief  in  I07:i.  when  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  old.  anti  IhnI  he  pr"bably  died  after 
the  year  111.!.  ISeforc  his  lime.no  d.iubt,  records  were 
kept  in  the  monastery,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  flrr«l 
to  iligest  them  into  "a  continuous  narrative.  It  was  fid- 
lowed  by  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  such  n«  the 
Cliroiiieicn  of  Novgorod,  Volhynia.  Tver.  .M"scc,w.  etc., 
which  run  on  almost  without  a  break  from  the  eleventh  lo 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  Besides  these  invaluable  foun- 
dations of  Russian  history  and  the  roligious  works  already 
mentioned,  the  first  period  of  Ilussian  literature,  Jniing 


from  the  introduction  of  Chrietiinity  to  the  fir»t  d»f.-<<t  •  f 

the  Russians  by  the  Tartam  (a.  ii.  »Si»-122:ti.  pr.,  ,  .  , 
little  that  has  been  preserved.  Certain  political  li 
of  a  Byzantine  origin,  us  well  a-  numerous  moral  »r  ■  i 
and  '-apocryphal  books"  treating  of  heaven,  h. ; 
creation,  etc.,  came  into  Russia  fr..iu  the  South  Slai.i.. 
countries.  .Among  the  works  of  this  period  which  may  U 
ref^jrcd  to  a  Russian  source  the  principal  are — ( I  i'  ih.- 
limtnieii,,,,,  of  the  grand  prince  Vlndimeer  Monoinarbu-  f. 
his  children,  written  in  lO'.cj :  (2,  a  .»/rm..rm/.  atiril.iii,  I 
to  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  one  Daniel  Zutochnik  i  ..r 
the  ••  Prisoner"!  begs  a  Russian  prince  to  restore  hiiu  lo 
liberty  :  Ci)  a  poem,  also  uliribuled  to  the  twelfth  cenlurv. 
ilcseribing  the  expedition  of  Igor,  prince  of  X.nf..r..l. 
against  the  Polovtsy.  Russian  Kcholars  generally  a- nt- 
the  composition  of  this  poem  to  one  of  the  bards  mIo-  in 
those  days  were  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  numerous 
princes  of  Rurik's  race.  It  win  discovcreil  in  1T»;.  by 
Crmnt  Mussin  Pushkin,  and  cliied  by  him.  but  the  .M.<.. 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  toward  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  unfortunately  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  Moscow  in  1.h|2.  To  this  day  there  hare 
been  preserved  by  oral  traditions  among  the  pcafanlrr 
numerous  ''metrical  romances."  some  uf  which  are  iiup*- 
posed  to  be  relics  of  a  great  cycle  of  semi  epic  portrv  nar- 
rating the  exploits  of  the  early  princes  and  their  "druji- 
nas,"  or  bands  of  military  companions.  .Although  tbei-e 
"builinas"  are  chiefly  found  in  the  .\.  E.  provinci-.  the 
scene  of  their  action  is  generally  laid  in  Kief,  the  nii'  itiit 
capital  "f  Russia,  beOtre  the  cities  of  \'ladimeerMr  M, ■•.■..« 
became  pre-eminent.  .-Vftcr  the  transfer  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Kief  lo  Poland,  one  of  the  eonsequenres  <>f  ihe 
Mongol  invasions,  its  language  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  The  tongue  now  spoken  in  the  .*».  W.  pniunces 
of  Russia  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Little  Russian."  as 
that  of  s»»nie  of  the  north-western  provinces  is  designated 
"  White  Russian."  But  at  present  we  have  lo  deal  only 
with  the  "  Great  Russian  "  language,  originally  thai  spoken 
in  the  principality  of  .Moscow,  now  the  ofhcinl  and  liter- 
ary speech  of  the  whole  Russian  empire  and  the  natne 
tongue  of  about  ;io.«OO.OUO  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Mongol  conquest  suddenly  stopped  the  development 
of  Russian  literature.  For  more  than  two  ecnturie- 
scarcely  anything  of  note  was  written,  and  it  wn-  n<>t  till 
the  Moscow  jirinces  established  their  independence  that 
any  iinproveineiit  took  place.  Even  then  little  attention 
was  paid  lo  education  except  by  the  monks,  and  very  little 
was  written  that  was  not  of  nn  eeclesinslieal  nalurr.  A 
few  records  of  travel  were  produced,  and  some  sclni  lii.- 
torieal  tales,  two  of  wliii-h  narrate  the  «lefeat«  of  the  .Mon- 
gols unrler  Batii  and  .^lamai,  and  the  Chn>uirUa  were  sed- 
ulously carried  on.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  printing- 
press  was  introduceil  inlit  Russia.      Its  firi>l  prtnluclion  was 

the  Artn   *»/■   ihr    Aff'^tlrM    Hint    Epintlr*  of   /'oil/,  which    ap- 

(learod  at  .Moscow  in  I.pOI  :  the  most  important  of  its  earli 
fruits  was  the   Bible,  printed  at  Ostrog  in  lisl.     .\iiiong 
early  Russian  M.*S..  it  may  be  <d)»erved,  the  inosl  import 
ant  are  the  Ostromir  Gospels,  written  in  Sovgoro<l  t.  n. 
ll)jti-57  for  the  burgomaster  Oslromir.  the  tzhnmH-  i  >' 
ill'/.-  or  ••  Collection  "I.  written  in  Ili7;i  for  the  gran. I  pm.  . 
Sviato.slttf.  and  a  similar  work   written  for  him  in  lo;., 
The  introilnelion  of  printing  was  due  lo  the  eiar  Ivan  the 
Terrible.     Mis  writings,  especially  his  eorre^pomlence  with 
Prince  Kiirbsky,  together  with  the  /'oiiio./rn..  a  Irrnti-r  bv 
the  priest   Sylvester  on   the   inaimei'mcnt  of  a  ho«..  I.    1  I. 
form   the   most   interesting  of  the  s.vular  literary  j.r...luc 
tions  of  thai  perio.l.      During  the  "  Iroublous  liniei  '  which 
followed  Ivans  death  but   little  attenlion  eoubl  »>.>  pai.l  !•■ 
education  or  its  results,  an. I  it  was  not  until   i 
Peter  the  Great  that  any  decided  impure  wn- 
orarv  activity.     Seven  centuries  ha.l  pa-cl  a» 
introiluction  of  letters  into  the  country,  but  as  yei  no  na 
lional  literature  had  sprung  into  life,  f..r  thai  title  cannot 
be  given  to  the  religious   ulleram-e,  of  the  cl.  i 
lorical  cmpilutions  of  the  monks,  or  the  >ari 
laws— invaluable  as  are  lo  the  historian  an.l  l! 
rich  collections  of  ('*rouiV/r..  such  reoords  of  ancient  juris 
prudence    as   the   eleventh-eenlury    «"••<■•.»-.    t'-"-4-t   fr 
"Russian    Right"!  of  the   gran.i    i 
Coilr  of  /,iiir«  foiiniled  Upon  it  \>\ 

.Monoiiiacbus.  and  such  memorials .: 

century  lawgivers  as  llie  .Nu./rl.iiili  i  or  "  i  <Mle»  |  ol  Ivan 
III.,  his  son,  Vassily  111.,  and  hi«  crandx-n.  Iran  IV  - 
ciars  whose  relgnu  cover  the  pen-  i 

the    .Vo'.oriliie     I'toshfiiif    (or    "  ii' • 

which  was  adopted  by  the  "(tonei... 

general"   conv.ike.1    for   the   purpose    by    the  cfar    \i.  m. 

Mikhailovieh   in  in\*.     Certain   roligioui  draon-  ■■'  •.'>• 

leries,  it  i«  true,  ha.l  bern  c.mpo.r.l   in    Ho-- 

by  the  ceclesia-tical   .lignitarie,    SiMie..n    ■■! 

Domolriuii  of  R..<|..f.  an  I  «■.   .■■.■•   .^^i.  ;  •■ 
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in  the  memories  of  the  common  people,  among  whom  a 
number  of  songs  and  stories  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  as  the  hitter  have  only  re- 
cently been  collected,  and  their  present  forms  are.  for  the 
most  part,  not  very  old,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
period  to  which  their  origin  should  be  referred. 

With  the  reign  of  Peter  the  (jreat  begins  the  history 
of  the  modern  literature  of  Russia.  That  great  refoi^er, 
so  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  realm  all  that  had  given 
life  and  progress  to  the  West  of  Europe,  made  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  neglected  educati<^u  uf  his  subjects.  Rus- 
sian printing  was  encouraged,  the  Russian  alphabet  was 
siuiplitied  and  rendered  more  apt  for  typographical  uses, 
and  by  means  of -transhitions  and  imitations  foreign  cul- 
ture was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  new  empire.  As  Peter, 
however,  was  ahvays  in  a  hurry,  and  insisted,  above  all 
things,  on  what  was  practical  and  serviceable  to  his  ends, 
neither  literature  nor  science  could  fairly  develop  itself. 
Still,  many  books  were  printed.  Not  only  such  religious 
works  appeared  as  those  of  Theophan  Prokopovich  and 
Stephen  Yavorsky,  but  secular  literature  began  to  assert 
itself.  Among  its  first  representatives  during  the  period 
which  followed  Peter's  cleath  was  Prince  Antiochus  Kan- 
temir  (17IIS-i4).  A  Russian  by  education,  though  not  by 
birth  or  descent,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  politician  and  a 
diplomatist,  he  wrote  in  Russian  verse  such  satires  as  were 
natural  to  a  period  of  transition.  Founded  upon  those  of 
Juvenal  and  Uoileau,  they  attacked  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  various  abuses  which  Peter  had 
attempted  to  reform.  Another  was  Vassily  Tatishchef 
(lflS5-175l)).  Long  in  the  public  service,  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  official  work,  he  gave  his  leisure  to  geography 
and  history.  His  chief  literary  jjroduction  was  the  Jins- 
sittii  Historif,  which  was  published  about  thirty  years  after 
his  death.  It  was,  for  its  time,  a  remarkable  work,  as 
also  was  a  moral  treatise  which  he  wrote  in  1733.  entitling 
it  his  TcsfaiJiPiit,  and  giving  in  it  his  idea  of  what  a  Chris- 
tian man  in  Russia  should  be.  A  third  was  Vassily  Tre- 
diakovsky  {170-t-l>9).  The  son  of  a  priest,  he  completed 
his  education  in  Holland  and  France,  returning  to  Russia 
in  172D.  Receiving  a  professorial  appointment,  he  trans- 
iate-l  much.  The  ajipearance  of  the  guide  to  versification 
which  he  published  in  1735  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Russian  poetry.  His  own  verses,  however,  failed  to  do 
.iustiLje  to  the  correctness  of  his  theories  on  the  subject. 
But  the  first  lay  writer  of  real  mark  was  Michael  Lomon- 
osof  (1711-fiJ),  the  son  of  a  serf  engaged  in  fishery  in  the 
province  of  Archangel.  Taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
mother,  he  fled  from  his  home  to  Moscow  in  1720.  Having 
completed  his  education  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, where,  after  enduring  many  hardships  and  meeting 
with  much  opposition  from  the  German  administrators  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  at  length  achieved  success, 
and  produced  many  works,  mostly  of  a  scientific  nature. 
But  his  chief  merit  was  that  he  laid  down  the  laws  of  Rus- 
sian grammar,  and  rescued  the  literary  language  of  his 
country  from  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  it  seemed  to 
be  filling  under  the  pressure  of  many  forces  from  without. 
The  long-maintained  influence  of  the  Church-Slavonic 
over  the  real  Russian  language  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  great  influence  also  was  exercised  on  the  language  by 
Poiisli,  especially  during  the  considerable  period  through- 
out which  the  Polish-Lithuanian  power  extended  over  the 
S.  and  W.  of  what  is  now  Russia.  With  the  introduction 
of  WcHern  culture  a  third  foreign  element  appeared  in  the 
sh;ipe  of  words  and  idioms  belonging  to  other  tongues, 
especially  the  German,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  small 
danger  of  a  language  becoming  hopelessly  corrupted  which 
had  ni>  classic  literature,  no  recognized  laws  or  models 
on  which  to  fall  back.  The  services,  therefore,  rendered 
by  Lomonosof  as  a  linguistic  reformer  were  very  great, 
though  his  literary  merits  were  less  conspicuous  than  his 
scientific.  From  his  time  the  Russian  language,  no  longer 
cramped  by  the  archaic  stiff"ness  of  the  Church-t^lavonic, 
and  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  the  danger  of  being  cor- 
rujited  by  alien  influences,  served  as  a  fit  interpreter  of 
the  ideas  of  the  fast-increasing  S'diool  of  thinkers  and 
writers  who  illustrated  the  brilliant  age  of  Catharine  IL, 
— a  monarch  who  greatly  contributed  by  her  influence  to 
the  development  of  Russian  literature,  besides  adding  to 
its  stock  several  dramas,  essays,  etc.  of  her  own  com- 
position. But  although  the  written  language  became 
more  natural,  the  spirit  of  Russian  literature  remained 
foreign  to  the  land.  Not  only  were  translations  nume- 
rous, but  Russian  authors  turned  for  their  models  to  other 
countries,  and  their  productions  were  seldom  marked 
by  anything  like  originality.  This  was  tlie  age  of  the 
literature  of  the  anlou.  marked  by  much  culture,  grace, 
and  vivacity,  but  wanting  in  anything  like  depth  or  earn- 
estness of  thought;  almost  the  sole  exception  being  Rad- 
ischef's   Jonniei/  from    PetevabHrg    ^>    Muacoic    (1790),   in 


which  appears  an  unusual  seriousness,  as  well  as  such  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  serfdom  as  led  to  the  au- 
thor's exile.  Of  other  writers  the  most  remarkable  were — 
Alexander  Sumarokof  (1717-77),  who  wrote  twenty-six 
dramas  of  the  "  jiseudo-classic"  kind,  his  models  being 
Corneille  and  Racine,  besides  numei'ous  essays,  satires,  ' 
poems,  etc. ;  Denis  von  Wizin  ( 1744—92),  scion  of  a  knightly 
German  family,  a  dramatist,  satirist,  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  best  known  by  his  comedies,  The  Minor  and  The 
firifjadier ;  Ivan  Khemnitser  (1744-84).  also  of  Gorman 
extraction,  a  fabulist  of  renown ;  Michael  Kheraskof 
(1733-1807),  the  author  of  an  immense  number  of  dramas 
and  poems,  including  two  epics — the  liosslod,  describing 
the  capture  of  Kazan,  and  Vlitdlmir,  the  theme  of  wliich 
is  the  conversion  of  Russia  to  Christianity:  Ippolit  Bog- 
danovich  (1743-1803).  a  Little  Russian,  a  prolific  poet, 
best  known  by  his  Dnshenka.  an  imitation  in  irregular 
verse  of  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  La  Fontaine 
adapted  from  Apuleius;  and  (Jabriel  Derzhavin  (1743- 
1816),  by  far  the  most  notable  t)f  all.  who  held  varimis  im- 
portant government  appointments,  and  wrote  much  poetry 
of  various  kinds.  His  fame,  which  is  very  great  annmg 
his  countrymen,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  lyrical  poems,  one 
of  which,  the  Oih  to  (jod,  has  acquired  an  immense  rep- 
utation, confirmed  by  the  critical  opinion  of  an  emperor 
of  China.  Many  other  Russian  writers  of  renown  illus- 
trated the  eighteenth  century,  for  during  the  reigns  of  the 
three  empresses  literature  became  creditably  rejiresented 
in  Russia  in  almost  every  branch.  The  drama  from  the 
year  1746.  in  which  the  tirst  Russian  theatre  was  founded 
in  the  provincial  town  of  Yaroslaf,  throve  vigorously,  and 
rooted  itself  in  the  afl"ections  even  of  the  common  people. 
Journalism  had  begun  to  make  its  way.  though  slowly,  its 
first  appearance  being  due  to  the  activity  of  Gerhard 
Friedrich  Miiller  (1705-83),  a  writer  who  also  commenced 
the  historical  researches  in  which  Russian  literature  has 
since  distinguished  itself  so  honorably.  Like  August  Lud- 
wig  Schlozer  (1735-1809)  and  many  other  fosterers  of  sci- 
ence in  Russia,  he  was  a  German,  but  his  studies  were 
carried  on  in  Russia,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that 
country.  The  study  of  Russian  history  was  greatly  fa- 
vored by  Catharine  II.,  and  amjde  materials  were  grad- 
ually prepared  for  the  work  of  the  first  Russian  author 
who  made  his  name  known  in  the  West  of  Europe.  Nich- 
olas Karamzin  (1705-1826)  may  be  taken  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  school  of  writers  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  a  consi'lerable 
part  of  that  of  Nicholas.  During  those  reigns  Russian 
literature  attained  its  full  development,  and  it  was  illus- 
trated by  the  greatest  names  of  which  it  as  yet  liad  to 
boast.  For  their  success  the  way  was  to  a  great  extent 
prepared  by  Karamzin.  who  rendered  to  Russian  style  a 
service  like  that  which  Lomonosof  had  already  rendered 
to  Russian  grammar,  freeing  it  from  the  heavy  and  com- 
plicated forms  of  construction  into  which  it  had  been  led 
under  Latin  and  German  influences,  rendering  it  far  more 
fit  than  it  hail  previously  been  for  the  exjiression  of  sim])le 
and  natural  ideas.  His  early  works,  including  a  number 
of  tales  in  the  sentimental  vein  then  beginning  to  be  in 
vogue,  are  of  no  great  value,  but  after  a  time  the  histori- 
cal studies,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "historiog- 
rapher to  the  emperor,"  led  him  to  compose  (1803-10)  the 
Histon/  of  the  Jiiissian  Empire,  to  which  he  owes  his  cos- 
mopolitan reputation.  Between  those  years  the  great 
events  which  rendered  so  memorable  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  brought  Russia  into  close  contact 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  evoked  a 
strong  national  feeling.  A  genuine  Russian  literature, 
dealing  not  merely  with  courts  and  nobles,  but  broadly 
based  upon  the  land  and  its  people  and  reflecting  their  or- 
dinary thoughts,  feelings,  and  avocations,  gradually  made 
its  way  and  held  its  ground.  By  influences  from  abroad 
it  was  still  much  moulded,  but  that  which  began  to  assert 
itself  most,  the  English,  produced  upon  it  a  salutary  effect. 
During  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  it  is  true,  a  severe  censor- 
ship greatly  fettered  the  press,  rendering  impossible  the 
discussion  of  many  questions,  especially  of  those  of  a  the- 
ological or  philoso])hical  nature.  But  by  forcing  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  into  certain  channels  it  may  have 
added  to  the  force,  while  it  narrowed  the  range,  of  the  cur- 
rent of  printed  speech.  In  verse  this  period  was  especially 
rich.  The  Russian  language  lends  itself  readily  to  versi- 
fication ;  a  genuine  poetic  feeling  is  widely  diffused  among 
the  Russian  jieople,  the  peasantry  having  from  time  im- 
memorial been  devoted  to  song.  No  poet  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  true,  has  as  yet  arisen  among  tnem,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  their  poetical  writers  is  very 
great.  For  a  considerable  period  a  false  classicism  chilled 
the  native  glow  of  Russian  poetry,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  a  romantic  school  of  poets  arose.  Among 
the  first  was   Vassily  Joukovsky  {1783-1862),  who  took 
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the  modern  German  poets,  and  especially  Schiller,  as 
his  models.  His  poems,  which,  like  those  of  the  major- 
ity of  Russian  poets,  were  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
imitations  or  .adaptations,  together  with  his  numerous  and 
excellent  transLitions,  e.\erciscd  a  great  inHucuce  over 
the  literature  of  his  day,  which  became  freed  from  the 
frigid  classicism  introduced  from  France.  A  healthy 
taste  for  the  (ireek  classics,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 
spring  up  at  this  time,  and  was  f„stcrcd  by  such  transla- 
tions as  that  of  the  Uili/i'sey  by  ,foukovsky,  of  the  fliml 
by  Liniedich,  those  from  Sophocles,  l'inilar,"and  .Vnacrcon 
by  Miirtynof.  and  from  Theocritus  by  -Mcrzliakof :  as  well 
as  by  the  poems  which  Konstantin  Ihityusiikof  (17S7- 
ISoJ)  wrote  under  the  inllucnce  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets, 
or  at  least  of  their  French  imitators.  But  the  foreign  in- 
fluence which  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  Russia's  chief 
poet  came  from  a  different  cpiarter.  Alexander  Pushkin 
{ 17119- 1S:!7)  owed  much  of  his  early  inspiration  to  the 
genius  of  Byron.  Endowed  with  true  poetic  lire,  and  with 
a  power  of  expression  unmatched  among  his  countrymen, 
his  best  works  reached  the  highest  point  to  which  Russian 
poetry  has  as  yet  attained.  He  wrote  much  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse,  his  jtrincipal  work  being  the  poem  called, 
after  its  hero,  Eui/em-  Oiif^hir,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
chief  masterpieces  of  Russian  literature.  Dealing  with 
the  Russian  society  of  ttie  pcrio<l  in  which  it  apiieared, 
that  comprising  the  last  portion  of  .Alexander's  reign  and 
the  first  of  his  successor's,  it  had  the  great  merit  f)f  offer- 
ing a  series  of  pictures  carefully  drawn  from  life,  anri  yet 
sufficiently  idealized  to  fascinate  every  eye.  Rciiders  fa- 
miliar with  its  themes — such  as  the  influence  of  Western 
ideas  upon  Russian  society,  the  effect  of  romantic  fancies 
upon  the  younger  members  of  the  upper  classes  in  Rus- 
sia— could  recognize  the  accuracy  of  its  ptjrtraiture.  the 
subtlety  of  its  analysis  of  character ;  while  even  those 
totally  unacquainted  with  them  could  appreciate  its  poetic 
charm.  Pushkin  met  with  an  untimely  death,  being  killed 
in  a  duel,  and  a  simitar  fate  befell  the  second  of  Russia's 
poets.  Michael  Lermontof  (lSlt-41),  who  also  was  killed 
in  .a  duel,  resembled  Pushkin  in  some  respects,  as  well 
in  his  liyronic  scorn  and  tyuinti  as  in  his  healthy  love  of 
nature  and  his  remarkable  power  of  describing  scenery. 
As  several  years  of  his  unquiet  life  were  spent  in  the  Cau- 
casus, he  has  been  able  to  cnricii  his  chief  works  with 
graphic  descrijttions  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  that  grand 
mountain-range,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  life  then  led  by 
its  picturesque  inhabitants — scenes  attractive  to  all  eyes, 
but  especially  to  those  of  a  people  inhabiting  so  flat  and 
tame  a  land  as  Russia.  These  charms  partly  account  for 
the  immense  popularity  of  his  Ihrnott,  a  poem  in  which  is 
described  the  love  of  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  for  a 
Circassian  maiden:  of  his  Mttit/n',  another  ])ocm  descrip- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  a  young  mountaineer  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  ])eaceful  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  but 
who  cannot  withstand  his  inborn  cra\'ing  for  a  free  and 
o])cn  life — feelings  with  which  those  of  the  anient  youth 
of  that  o])pressive  period  were  in  complete  sympathy  :  and 
of  his  Il'^nj  iif  Oitr  Time,  a  prose  novelette,  which  has  been 
translated  as  often  and  into  as  many  languages  as  Push- 
kin's fate  of  The  diphtinn  Dauijlitcr.  ttne  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  LeruKJUtof  "s  poems  is  one  in  which,  imitating  the 
style  of  the  "metrical  romances"  current  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry,  he  tells  a  story  of  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. It  is  when  they  fall  back  upon  the  popular  poetry 
of  their  native  land  that  the  Russian  ])oets  evince  most 
power.  This  is  especially  nninifcst  in  tlie  writings  of  .\loxis 
Koltsof  (l.SO'J-IL'l,  a  poet  belonging  ti>  the  4..iii-i/f>ii'«i'c,  his 
father  having  been  a  sjuall  trader  in  Vorcmczh.  Kndowcd 
with  rare  poetic  feeling  and  keenly  ai)preciating  the  ro- 
mantic side  of  country  life,  he  has  to  a  great  extent  bor- 
rowed his  imagery  as  well  as  his  versification  from  the 
rich  store  of  national  song,  and  his  lyrics  therefore  bear 
a  thoroughly  Russian  stauip.  Ills  fellow-lownsiuan.  Ivan 
Xikitin  (IsiO-IJI),  who  also  belonged  to  the  class  of  snnill 
traders,  has  produced  a  number  of  poetic  sketches  of  hum- 
ble life,  whicii  foreign  critics,  who  naturally  lay  niore  stress 
on  an  author's  ideas  than  on  his  diction,  may  sometimes 
prefer  to  the  more  ambitious  productions  id'  his  aristucratie 
contemporaries,  Nikitin,  however,  belongs  to  the  realistic 
school,  which  followed  the  romantic,  the  change  being  prin- 
cipally due  to  (iogid,  the  writer  whom  Russians  put  for- 
ward as  their  truly  nati<pnai  representative,  to  hIiosc  in- 
fluence the  direction  and  tone  of  Russian  fiction  has  for 
the  last  forty  years  been  chiefly  duo.  Satire  has  always 
been  popular  in  Russia,  where  there  is  one  instance  iif  n 
great  reputation  being  foundeil  u[ion  a  single  work  of  a 
satirical  nature.  This  is  the  (I'lre  iil  Vnm  of  .\lcxanilcr 
Griboycdof  (  17".l.'i-l.'<2'.l),  another  of  Russia's  short  lived 
poets.kiiled  in  his  thirtv-fiflh  year  during  a  riot  at  Teho- 

ran,  whither  he  had  gone  as  Russian  plenimdentinry.    The     »ro  lit  nil  familinr  I 
comedy  to  which  ho  owes  his  fame,  and  which  is  regarded      have  conpi.lera' 


in  Russia  as  one  of  the  few  acknowledf^d  muterpieccn  of 
native  literature,  was  completeil  in  I»'.>.'J,    lu  tide  expreori 
the  misfortune  of  being  too  intellectual  or  .,.,'r.'».,-/.  nnl 
its  principal  theme  is  the  contra-t  between  th. 
schools  then  existing  in  Kus-ian  society,  the  •■ 
on  between  the  past  and  prc-cnt  idea-,  the  ob-ti 
being  represented   by  the  elderly  Famouiiof,  anil  f 
progress  by  the  young  Tchatsky.     The  immeniie  ■ 
nchicveil  by  this  drama  in  ltus"ia  may  to  »ome  ev 
accounted  fur  by  the  love  wliiih  the  Ki'issiunK  have  i 
ing  themselves  held  up  to  ridicule  rn  long  a>  ili.    ■■ 
is  performed  by  a  native  bund  ;  and  this  cm 
partially  explains,  likewise,  the   unrivnllnl   | 
(Jogol's    |jrincipal    wurks,   the    H'risnr   and    /'•  ./    > 
Nicholas  (iogol  (IS(ir,-r,2),  a  native  of  I.iiile  Kus.in.  afl. 
trying  and  abandoning  official   and  nrofe-surial   life,  di 

voted  himself  to  literature,  which  by  hia  time  had  Ikt e 

capable  of  being  eon«idered  a  profeoion.     Naturally  of  an 
enthusiastic  nature,  he  at  first  wrote  stories  of  a  romantic 
kind,  but  about  Ixill  he  bicame  the  leader  of  the  reali-tii- 
school,  to  which  so  much  of  Rus-ian  literature  ha"  since  that 
time  belonged.     In  his  shorter  talc,  such  as  the  I'Innt,  el.- 
there  is  pathos  mingled  with  the  humor  on  which  his  rcpu 
tation   is  mainly  based,  and  some  of  them.  opiH-iully  two 
sketckes  of  country  life  as  led  by  the  hinaller  Ku*-inn  bind, 
owners,  are  from  every  point  of  \icw  admirnbte.      [tut  the 
two  works  by  which  he  seems  destined  to  be  iminortaliinl 
are  realistic  studios  of  ridiculous,  often   repuNive,  social 
types,  into  which  little  enters  that  is  romantic  or  palhrlic 
or  ideal.      Their  influence  on    subsequent    Ru<-iaii   fotion 
has  been  very  great,  and  it  to  some  extent  account-  for  tin- 
fact  that  Russian  novels  often  prove  distasteful  to  readi-i  ■ 
who  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  Kussiun  smdety  t 
recognize  their  fidelity  to  life.     In  Clogid's  comedy  of  ilie 
Rr.riziir  a  picture  is  <lrawn  of  the  e\ils  inherent  in  the  offi- 
cial life  of  the  time — evils  which  the  author  intendt^l  to  !.«- 
not  only  laughed  at,  but  sorrowed  over.     The  whole  of  ll  ■ 
dramatic  action  is  concentrated  around  the  impatiently 
awaited  arrival  of  a  government  reviser  or  inipivtor.  »lio 
is  coming  to  examine  into  the  state  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration.    The  various  ty]>es  of  ehinovniki.  or  mcmlH-rs  i.f 
the  civil  service,  are  truthfully  though   grotesquely  por 
trayeil.  and  inexhaustible  laughter  is  provideil  for  a  Ko- 
sian  audience  by  the  errors  into  which  they  are  fed  when 
mistaking  an  ordinary  new-comer  for  the  dreiided  official. 
The  subject  of  the  play  was  suggested  to  tiogo!  by  Pu-h- 
kin,  who  exercised  over  him  a  great  influence,  as  was  also 
that  of  his  most  famous  work,  the  novel,  if  i(  may  so  be 
styled,  entitled  llmil  .S'oii/».     Its  hero,  Chii-hikof.  ex  holder 
rif  a  SMUill  post  under  the  government,  wanders  nb«oit  Rus- 
sia  buying  "dead   souls" — that   is   to  say.  having  trans, 
ferred  to  liirn  the  pretended  ownert-hip  of  such  "souls  "  or 
male  serfs  as  have  dieil  since  the  last  census,  but  who  still 
exist  on  paper,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  being  plc<Ignl 
to  the  government  and  thereby  turned  to  pe<-uniary  ufe". 
The   real  aim  of  the  story  is  to  introduce  a  number  of 
tyiies,  mostly  eovetims  and  ignoble,  uniler  cover  of  whom 
liie  author  may  attack  some  of  the  social  abuses  of  the  day. 
The  work  obtained,  and  still  enjoys,  an  iinmen-e  sucerss. 
but  its  reputation  is  never  likely  to  bin-ouie  cii"iuopolii:in. 
lluringthc  last  ten  years  of  his  life  (iogol  sank  into  a  .tale 
of  despondency,  devoting   himself  to  myslici-m,  and   no 
longer  entertaining  those  ideas  about  the  art  of  aulhor«hip 
which  have  had  so  powerful  an   influence  upon   modern 
Russian  literature.     Mis  great  merit,  to  a  foreign  eye.  seclin 
to  be  the  thoroughly  Russian  character  of  bis   work.     So 
much  in  Russian  literature  has  been  borrowed  from  abroad 
—if  not  in  thought,  at  least  in  style — that  the  few  wrilerl 
who  have  shown  themsches  truly  nntiniinl   ►land   out   in 
clear  relief  from  the  b.-t  nfimitators.    tiogol  i.  one.  Kol|...f 
another,  and  as  n  third  may  perhaps  be  mrnlioned  the  fabu 
list,  Ivan  Krifof  { I7('.S-I.SII1.     It  i«  true  that  the  form  .if 
Krilofs  fabli-s  was  borrowe<l  rn>in  l.a  Fontaine.  «•  were  the 
subjcctsof  his  earlier  productions,  but  in  hi-  : 
works  his  ideas,  bis  style,  and  his  p.-euliar  - 
were  original  and  thoroughly  Kussinn.     lli 
espe<'ially  as  a  journalist   and  dramatist,  but  it   i"  lo  bii 
failles  that   he  is  deserve<lly  indrbtfl  for  a  fame  whieh  (• 
ns  widespreiid  as  it  is  likely  to  be  la-tine.      '' 
iMirapbra-ing   l.a  Fontaine,  he  cienluallT   | 
oughlv  original  works,  o(\en  employing  hi-  ^1] 
vehicle  for  such  sarea-tic  attacks  upon  official  abuMi*  as  il 
might  have  been  dangerous  to   pobli-h  In  a  mor.  .erioo. 
form.     The  terseness  of  his  dicti 
hi«  VBniiflcalion,c»n  bo  fully  ap| 

but  numerous  translation*  hair  r; ~ 

judge  of  Ilia  keenn f  bis  in-igbl  into  human  nature,  the 

Sl.arklo  of  hi"  wit,  and  the  frr-h  b-ijbln.—  "f  f-i-   hutnor 
■  lis  is  one  of  the  »ery  fe»  i 

forn 
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literature  being  all  but  unknown  beyond  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Such  is  the  fate,  for  instance,  of  Byelinsky  (1801-48), 
the  prince  of  Russian  critics,  who  during  the  last  third  of 
his  life  was  the  experienced  guide,  the  enlightened  appre- 
ciator,  of  every  literary  movement  in  Russia. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  several 
writers  of  mark  began  to  appear.     Among  those  who  made 
their  names  most  known  abroad  was  Alexander  Herzen. 
whose  remarkable  abilities,  however,  were  soon  transferred 
from  literature  to  politics.     He  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  since  pro- 
duced a  literature  of  its  own.     Ilad  he  devoted  himself  to 
fiction,  he  might  have  achieved  the  success  of  which  his 
novel   Whose   Fault/  (published   in    1847)   gave   promise. 
But  founding  a  "free  Russian  press"  abroad,  he  and  his 
fellow-workers,  of  whom  the  poet  Ogaref  was,  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view,   the  most  remarkable,   turned   their 
wliole   attention   toward   publishing,   in    England   and   in 
Switzerland,  in  the  form  of  books,  journals,  and  pamphlets, 
ceaseless  attacks  upon  the  government  of  the  land  from 
which  they  were  exiled.     Until  the  death  of  Nicholas  this 
Russian  revolutionary  press  exercised  great  power,  but  the 
sweeping  reforms  introduced  by  Alexander  II.  almost  an- 
nihilated  its  influence.     Freed  from  the  crushing  weight 
by  which,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  it  was  kept  down,  Rus- 
sian literature  under  the  milder  rule  of  his  successor  gS,ined 
greatly  in  strength  and  in  activity.     In  one  department, 
indeed,  that  of  poetry,  it  manifested  a  falling  off,  but  in 
almost  every  other  branch  it  throve  rapidly  and  bore  fruits 
both  plentiful   and  rich.     So  numerous,  indeed,  have  be- 
come the  productions  of  the  Russian  press  since  the  Crim- 
ean war.  and  so  varied  their  subjects,  that  in  speaking  of 
them  here  it  is  barely  possible  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
the  leading  representative  of  each  of  the  classes  into  which 
they  may  be  divided.     In  poetry  the  first  place  is  duo  to 
Nicholas  Nekrasof.     Born   in  1822,  he  began  to  write  as 
early  as  ISOS,  and  since  that  time  his  works  have  been  as 
numerous  as  popular.     A  bitter  satirist  and  an  ardent  re- 
former, he  took  as  his  early  themes  many  of  the  evils  of 
Russian  life,  laying  especial  stress  upon  the  sad  condition 
of  the  peasantry  before  the  emancipation.    Fully  in  earnest, 
at  least  theoretically,  often  hot  with  a  generous  indigna- 
tion, and  gifted  with  a  great  power  of  vigorous  expression, 
he  has  drawn  a  series  of  pictures  of  village  life,  as  well  as 
of  city  sufferings,  which  are  singularly  clear  and  impres- 
sive.    Many  other  subjects  also  have  been  treated  hj  him, 
chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  satirist,  but  his 
genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  ho  deals 
with   such  thejnes  as  are  most  truly  Russian,  and  avails 
himself  in  handling  them  of  the  peculiar  ideas  and  quaint 
expressions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  songs  form- 
ing the  poetic  heritage  of  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
How  great  is  the  store  of  poetry  which  Russian  literature 
possesses  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Chrcstoma- 
thi/,  published  by  N.  Gerbel  in  IS"."!,  contains  biographies 
and  specimens  of  upward  of  120  Russian  poets.     Among 
the  best  known  of  Nekrasof's  rivals  may  be  mentioned  Leo 
Mei  (1822-62)  and  Apollo  Maikof  and  Afanasius  Fet,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  1821.     Among  the  younger  genera- 
tion there  is   not  much  poetic   promise,  Russian  literature 
showing  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  run  more  in  the  chan- 
nel of  prose  than  in  that  of  verse.     Of  dramatic  literature 
the  leading  representative  is  Alexander  Ostrovsky,  who 
was  born  in  1824.     Besides  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by 
Griboyedof  and  (Jogol  in  their  satirical  comedies,  dealing 
with  the  sins  of  public  functionaries  and  the  weaknesses 
of  the  social  circles  in  which  they  move,  he  created  a  spe- 
cial field  of  his  own  in  representing  on  the  stage  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Russian  mercantile  class,  long  an 
exclusive  caste,  of  the  private  life  of  which  other  ranks 
knew   little.     Thus,  in   his  Lnvratire   Appointment  he  has 
depicted  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  school  of 
officials,  portraying  in  glowing  colors  the  young  clunovnik 
or  civil   servant,   full  of   generous   ideas,  shocked   at  the 
thought  of    bribery,   and    standing    out    in   brigl^t    relief 
against  a  background  dark  with  the  cynical  corruption  of 
bygone  days.     And  so  his  Groza  (or  *•  Storm  "),  the  bee;t 
of  his  dramas  devoted  to  commercial  life,  describes  the 
tyranny  with  which  a  mother  rules  the  house  of  her  mar- 
ried son.  a  young  Moscow  merchant,  and  the  infatuation 
with  which  his  wife  spurns  his  affection  for  that  of  a  lover 
— the  despair  to  which  she  ultimately  yields  herself  after  a 
thunderstorm  has  awakened  her  conscience  to  a  sense  of 
her  guilt.     Ostrovsky  has  also  produced  several  historical 
dramas,  as  have  some  other  of  his  contemporaries,  among 
whom  may  bo  mentioned  Count  Alexis  Tolstoi  (1817-75), 
whose  trilogy  of  The  Death  of  lean  the  Tern'ble,  Tsar  Fedor 
IvanovivJi,  and  Tsar  Boris,  deserves  special  notice  on  account 
of  the  careful  study  devoted  to  its  representation  of  a  very 
troublous  period  of  Russian  history.     Among  the  numer- 
ous novelists  of  Russia  several  men  of  mark  are  to  be  found, 


but  by  far  the  first  is  Ivan  Turgenief,  the  solitary  Russian 
writer  whose  fame  is  cosmopolitan,  whoso  works  are  widely 
read  out  of  Russia  for  the  sake  of  their  artistic;  merit,  and 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  infnrmation  they  convey  or 
the  light  they  may  throw  upon  Russian  history  or  manners. 
Burn  in  1S18,  he  began  his  literary  career  as  a  poet,  pub- 
lishing numerous  poems  between  1841  and  1846.  In  184.S 
appeared  his  first  prose  work,  a  dramatic  sketch,  and  in 
1S44  his  first  tale,  Andrei  Kn/nsof.  His  principal  works, 
most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
are  the  Zupiski  Okhntnika  ("A  Sportsman's  Notes"),  a 
series  of  exquisitely  finished  tales  and  sketches  illustrating 
country  life  in  Russia,  with  especial  reference  to  the  peas- 
ants and  their  sufferings  from  serfdom;  the  novels  entitled 
Droryannkoe  Guyczdo  (translated  into  French  under  the 
title  of  Vnc  Nichee  de  Gentihhoutmrs,  and  into  English 
under  that  of  "  Liza  "),  Falhert  and  Children,  SnioJ:>\  Spriuff 
Flntida,  On  the  Ere,  Roitdine,  etc. ;  and  numerous  novelettes 
and  tales,  some  of  which,  such  as  Fanst  ancl  Mimmon,  for 
instance,  may  rank  with  the  best  specimens  of  their  class 
which  the  literature  of  any  country  has  ever  produced. 
Among  other  modern  Russian  novelists  of  note  are  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi,  whose  Pence  and  War  is  by  many  Russian 
critics  considered  the  best  of  Russian  novels;  Goncharof, 
whose  chief  work  is  Oblomff,  in  which  the  downward  ca- 
reer is  traced  of  the  hero  from  whom  the  story  takes  its 
name,  and  in  whom  a  weak  will  annuls  many  good  quali- 
ties;  Dostoefsky,  best  known  by  his  Crime  and  Chantinc- 
mcnt,  which  contains  a  careful  psychological  study  of  the 
effect  of  crime  on  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  and  by  his 
Notes  from  the  Dead-Honse,  a  series  of  sketches  of  convict- 
life  in  Siberia;  Piscmsky.  the  author  of  many  most  real- 
istic novels  descriptive  of  modern  society  in  Russia,  such 
as  The  Whirlpool,  A  Thonsand  Sonls,  etc.;  Saltykof,  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  *•  Shchedrin,"  has  produced  a 
number  of  satirical  fictions,  such  as  the  Prorincial  Sketches, 
the  Tashkentians,  and  other  works,  in  which  he  describes, 
or  rather  caricatures,  the  official  and  social  faults  and  follies 
of  the  day  ;  and  a  number  of  other  writers,  many  of  whom 
have  deservedly  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  in  their 
own  country. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  field  of  imagination 
as  in  that  of  serious  study  that  Russian  literature  has  of 
late  most  distinguished  itself.  In  no  country  has  more 
been  done  than  in  Russia,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
toward  investigating  and  editing  national  records.  Besides 
producing  many  histories  of  Russia,  of  which  the  principal 
are  those  of  Solovief,  Ustrialof,  Kostomarof,  Pogodin.  and 
Bestujef-Rymin,  the  literary  activity  of  late  years  has  given 
rise  to  the  publication  of  an  immense  number  of  histori- 
cal, arclueological.  and  ethnographical  books,  essays,  and 
pamphlets.  To  the  popular  mythology  and  literature  of 
Russia  more  serious  attention  has  been  paid  than  has  been 
given  to  similar  subjects  anywhere  except  in  (iermany,  the 
collections  of  popular  tales  by  Afanasief,  of  proverbs  by 
Dahl,  and  of  popular  songs  and  metrical  romances  by 
Rybnikof,  Hilferding,  Shein,  the  brothers  Kirievsky,  and 
many  others  being  all  but  unrivalled.  Much  similar  work, 
moreover,  has  lately  been  excellently  performed  in  Little 
Russia  by  KuHsh,  Rudchenko,  Chubinsky,  Dragomanof, 
Antonovich,  and  others,  but  their  labors  have  not  been 
fostered  by  the  Russian  authorities.  Almost  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  indeed,  is  now  creditably  represented  in 
Russian  literature,  special  attention  having  been  paid  of 
late  years  to  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  great  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  Geographical  Society,  may  fairly  com- 
pete with  the  best  of  similar  works  issued  in  other  countries. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  a  literature  as  the  materials  for  a 
literature  that  the  Russian  press  is  now  making  public. 
Russian  literary  energy  is  at  present  restless,  eager,  and 
impatient,  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  rapid  ex- 
ploration of  what  is  new  and  practical  than  to  the  slow 
acquirement  of  wisdom  or  the  steady  polish  of  style,  or  to 
attempting  prolonged  flights  in  the  regions  of  fancy  and 
iinaginafion.  Journalism  in  Russia  has  had  much  to  con- 
tend with,  the  censorship  having  of  old  been  tyrannical, 
and  being  now  somewhat  capricious.  But  such  newspapers 
as  the  Vi/cdomosti  (or  "News")  of  Moscow,  edited  by 
Katkof,  the  leading  Russian  journalist,  and  the  Golos  (or 
*•  Voice"),  the  Jiussian  Tnrnlid,  and  the  E.rrhant/e  Vt/edo- 
niosti  of  St.  Petersburg  deserve  to  rank  high  if  tried  by 
any  other  standard  than  that  of  newspapers  printed  in 
English.  Until  quite  recently  the  St.  Petcrshnrrj  Vi/cdo- 
vtosti  also  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Among 
magazines  or  reviews  the  principal  arc  the  Vi/cstnik  Erro- 
pui  (or  "Messenger  of  Europe")  and  the  Russk^  Viirstnik 
(or  "Russian  Messenger"),  both  of  which  are  excellent; 
the  former,  indeed,  being  inferior  to  no  European  journal 
of  the  same  kind  except  the  lierne.  des  Deux  Mondcs.  Un- 
fortunately for  Russian  literature,  the   reading  class   in 
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Ku»sia  lorms_  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  population,  i  ofthecha, 
the  masses  of  the  people  be.ng  quite  illiterate.'^  With  the  '  nuinber  « 
spread  of  education  may  cume  a  greater  dc-mand  fur  ljo.,ks    '  i.re-ideni 
and  the  national  literature  may  be  able  to  boast  of  a  dc 
vclopment  commensurate  with    thai  of  the  practical  re- 
sources of  the  Russian  emjiire.  V,\  U.  s.  Halstox. 


Russian  River,  tp.,  Sonoma  co..  Cal..  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  so  called  from  a  Russian  settlement  made 
there  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rust,  Smut,  Blight,  Brand,  and  Bunt  arc  dis- 
eases of  plants  produced  by  the  growth  ,d'  inicroscoi.ic 
vegetation  (fungi)  upon  the  plant.  (.See  .Mi[.iii;w  and 
UnnnixES.) 

Rus'tige  (Heixrich),  b.  at  Werl.  Westphalia.  .-Vpr.  12, 
1810:  studied  painting  at  DUsseldurf  under  .Schadow"! 
settled  in  18:!6  at  Frankfort,  and  was  apjiointed  professor 
at  the  Academy  of  .Stuttgart  in  1814.  lie  has  painted 
genre  pictures — Tlic  Gulden  Wedding.  Leipsic;  TIik  Irnin- 
dnliuii,  Berlin  ;  The  Gueuex  Sermun,  America:  .Vt,/,/,V,»  i,i 
Camp,  Russia — and  historical  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
in  .Stuttgart,  lie  also  wrote  art-criticisms,  dramas,  and 
songs,  one  of  which,  Dtiiischer  Miu-gch,  was  set  to  music 
by  KUcken  ami  became  very  popular. 

Riis'tow  ( Wii.iiKi.M).  b.  at  Brandenburg.  Prussia,  May 
2j,  l.'<21  :  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  I.'<.'!8:  was  arrested 
and  indicted  in  IS.H)  for  his  Der  LhiilHche  M:iiiun,i„i,t  ,„r 
iiiid  irahrend  der  Itetnlntlun  (18.511),  but  escaped  ;  settled  at 
Zurich  ;  became  a  celebrated  military  author  ;  found  prac- 
tical employment  in  the  Swiss  army,  and  took  part  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and 
Naples  in  1800.  Besides  his  Getchkhtc  drji  Grlei-liitt-licii 
Krieijstcesens  (1852)  and  HeerweHcii  nnd  h'n'ru/'iilinini/  CU- 
aai-a  (I Sao),  he  has  given  critical  representations  of  iill  the 
recent  European  wars,  and  a  number  of  theoretical  works 
on  t:iotics,  strategy,  elementary  military  organization  and 
education,  etc.     D.Aug.  28,  1S7S. 

Rustschuk',  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Silistria,  is  built  on  several  hills  along  the  Danube  ami 
surrounded  with  extensive  fortifications.  It  is  the  sco  of 
a  Greek  archbishop,  and  has  several  fine  niosc|ucs  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  leather,  muslin,  silk,  and  tobacco. 
P.  about  Mil. (100. 

Ru'ta  Ba'ga,  tlie  Swedish  turnip,  a  highly  important 
crop-root,  believed  to  be  an  artificial  variety  of  llrtigti'ca 
cnmpeHii  is.  It  has  many  sub-varieties,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  valued  of  the  turni]is.     (See  Tunxip.) 

Ruta'ceas  [from  Rntn,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  Rue,  buchu, 
and  the  prickly  ash  (Xnntlinrijluaij  are  representative 
plants  of  the  order.  Recently,  botanists  have  attached 
the  .\urantie8e  (orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc.)  to  this  family, 
which  now  numbers  some  600  species. 

Ru'te,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  has  6345  i 
inhabitants.  | 

Ruter  (M.inTix),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Apr.  :i, 
178o;  received  a  coininon-school  education:  was  license! 
;is  a  Methodist  preacher  when  seventeen  years  of  age; 
gained  by  private  study  a  competent  knowledge  of  several 
l.ingu;iges  and  sciences  :  preaiiled  ;it  one  time  over  the 
Wesleyan  academy  at  Ne\vm;irket :  became  agent  of  tlio 
M'cstcrn  biiok  establishment  at  Cindnnati  1820:  was  |ires- 
ident  of  .Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  18;M-;{7,  after 
which  he  went  to  Texas  as  superintendent  of  .Methodist 
missions.  I),  there  May  Hi,  I8:i8.  ,\ulhor  of  a  Hebrew 
Gi-ammur  and  several  theological  treatises. 

Rut'gers  (Hkxrv).  b.  in  New  York  about  17115:  grad- 
uated at  Columbiii  College  170G:  was  a  captain  <luring  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsef|iiently  a  colonel  of 
militia.  He  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  a  promi- 
nent meinbor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  a  pliilan- 
thro))ist,  and  an  active  politician:  was  several  times  a 
mciuber  of  the  .Vew  York  assembly  and  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  .New  York  from  1802  to  182fi.  D.  in  New 
\''ork  City  Feb.  17,  18;!0.  Rutgers  College  took  his  name 
in  consequence  of  a  ilonation  of  $5000,  and  several  im- 
portant charities  in  Xew  York  City  were  recipients  of  his 
bounty. 

Rutgers  College,  originally  called  Queen's  Col- 
lege, chartered  in  1770  by  Gov.  William  Franklin  of 
New  .Icrsey,  was  located  in  1771  at  Xew  Brunswick.  N.  J., 
Itcv.  Dr.  .1.  R.  Ilardcnburgh  being  the  first  president.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  ilcsire  on  the  part  of  its  Dutch 
fjumlers  to  perpetuate  their  distinctive  theology  and  forms 
of  worship.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  closed 
for  six  years,  and  on  account  of  financial  embarmssments 
•again  closed  twice,  being  reopened  in  1825  umlcr  the  care 
of  the  Gencnil  Synod  of  the  Reformeil  Dutch  Church.  nn<l 
the  name  changed  to  Rutgers  College  "  in  considcrntic.n 


character  and  services  of  Col.  Henrr  Rut_'cr.."  Th. 
f  professors   was   increased,  a  re- 
pre.-ident  erected,  and  the  vndnwinent  enlat. 
1   Huring  the  civil  war  over  $100.0110  in  *1iim  -  ■,   i  ,,.|  ,.  . 
was  raised  by  the  Reformed  Church  throuuh  the  .ncr^clir 

I  '"'•""  "''•''''.''"•■''''l''^''-''^''"'''"-  William  ll.<-.,n,rb,.|| 
l>.  IJ..  and  the  General  Synod  transferrcl  iin  rnlire  ri-hi 
V,     .'"'."™'-   "■"■'"in«   "■«   •^"llege    ind.-,...„,l,„,,    °|„ 
1 804  the  .state  college  f,.r  the  benefit  of  „  ■ 
mechanic  art-  provided  for  bv  an  act  of  <„, 
attached  to  Kulgers  Cdlcgo.  'sincc  Dr.  I'nn.i 
the  presidency  in  lso:i  the  endowment  has  i;,-cn  increwed 
from  }..>0,000  to  #500.01)11 :  an  aMr«n..raic,il  ob«.r.»i..rT   , 
noble  geological  hall,  and  a  united  chop,  i 
edifice  have  been  erected.     The  nuinber  of  i. 
anil  the  nuinber  of  Hudcnln   in  the  gramii.  . 
college  is  about  4011.  T.  SisuKoni,  D,..i,irri.e. 

Ruth,  Book  of,  one  of  the  Hebrew  lUgioerapha  a 
canonical  book  of  the  (lid  Te»lainent.  It  i.  >  beautiful 
pastoral  story,  rebiiing  the  love  of  Itulb.  a  vounit  .Voab 
lless.  the  widow  of  a  Hebrew,  for  her  inotherinlaw.  .Na- 
omi, nnd  of  the  subsequent  marriiige  of  Uulb  to  lloai,  a 
rich  husbandman  of  Belhleheni-.ludab.  It  in  a  picture  of 
domestic  virtue  nnd  h:ippine«s  ainiiNl  the  troublcl  time. 
of  the  .lodges,  when  might  was  right.  Ruth  wa<  the 
great  grandmother  of  King  Ilnvid.  The  dale  and  author- 
ship  of  the  book  are  quite  unknown,  but  it  inuft  bate 
been  written  after  the  time  of  Da\  id  and  before  the  lime 
of  Eira.  (ioeihe  j.romuinces  the  bo.ik  of  Ruth  "the 
loveliest  thing  in  the  shape  of  au  epic  or  idyl  which  has 
come  down  to  us." 

Ruthe'nian  Rite,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  consisting  of  the  Iniled  Greekj  of  Austria.  Hun- 
gary, nnd  Poland,  who  as  a  rule  speak  the  Russniak  lan- 
guage, a  Slavic  tongue  resembling  the  Poli-h.  They  hare 
an  archbishop  ( I.cmberg)  and  five  bi>hups  i  Preiniil,  Kreui. 
Eperies,  Maukacz.  Chelini.  I  See  K<stkiin  Ritk.!  Tlie 
Ruthenian  Bible  was  first  published  in  liSl. 

Ruthenians,  or  Russninks,  a  branch  of  the  Slarie 
family  of  nations,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  lialiria, 
the   north-western  part   of    Hungary,  and   the   adjacent 
regions  of   Poland    nnd    Russia.     Their  nuinber  i«   esti- 
mated   at    from    5.000.000   to   1:1.0011.000.   n  ' 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  nearly-related  • 
prised  under  the  same  appellation.      They  .!■ 
rists.  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.    Their i-dtt*  »tv  in- 
habited by  Poles  and  .lews,  nnd  their  general  ptanilani  of 
civilization  is  low.  though  they  do  not  lark  i    •    -   '      ■  " 
pence.     Their  language  forms    an    intenio  i 
twecn  the  Russian  and  the  Polish.     Thry  i 
Bible  in  1581.    iSpecimens  of  their  rich  folk-b>re  mic  bmad 
in  Vaclav,  f'iettii  Pulnkie  i  //H«io>  ( I S.'I.'t ).  ,\  eraininar  was 
published  by  Levicki  in  I8.1.'t.  Grttmutitiik  d- 
Spytiche  fitr  /teutgrhr.      For  centuries  the  Iti  ' 
tory  belonged   to  the    Polish   crown,  but  the   ■ 
the   Polish   .lesuits   to  convert    the   pet>ple  to  the    Kuuiau 
Catholic  Church,  ami    the  systematic  suppresnion  of  the 
Ruthenian    idiom   by   the   Polish   gov,:^  '        ■ 
a  dci'p  hatred.      During  the  l^di^h   r<  > 
niiin    peasantry    butchered     the    Polmi 

great  cruelty,  and  since  the  nation  Ih-cuk  l.>  n^,-  ,0  ,.«<i- 
izntion  it  has  allied  itself  closely  in  literature  and  politics 

to  the  lliis-iiins. 

Ruthe'niiim,  a  metal  discovered  in  association  with 

native  plutiiuiin  by  (Maus  in  181(1.     It ,r.,-i.i.fii  ... 

hard  grains  of  iridosniine  in  small  pr^  | 

percent.     Its  extraction  is  difficiilt.lt  i 

dangerous,  owing  to  the  (lea*IIy  fmnr«  -,1   •-■iviiuiu.      1  he 

metal  is  obtained  as  a  while  soongy  mass.  den»ity  s  «.  by 

calcining   the  amuionio  chli>ride.      Next  li ' '    ■• 

the  luosl  infusible  known  metal,  but  lievill. 

fused  it,  and  found  a  density  of  11.4.     Il 

tacked   by  «i«/u(i   ynjin.  but  easily  o\iO' 

hydrate  of  potash,  more  e»"ily  with 

attacks    it    at    inciinde^ceiice.       I'    '■ 

KuCI,.  Hull,,  and  KuCl,:   five  .- 

ItuOj.  and  ItiiO, :  and  two  sulpbi  . 

fumes  arc  n^ii  poisonous.  H-  >N  1  uii 

Rulh'en'ord,  county  of  .s.  W.  North  Camllna.  «n  «b 

headwaters  "f  Itroail  llnrr.  hn-   . 

vallevs  are  exlrelliely  fertile,  the  ■ 

sweet   polaloe*.  t«d>arco.  bolter.  ' 

las>c'.     Cap.  Itulherfurdtnn.     .\ 
Rulherl'ord,  county  "f  Centr . 

Stone  River  and  idlier  tributaries  ol   li. 

an  undulating  surface  ami  a  lerr  \>r-'  1 

traviTfcd   by  .N'a-hiiUe  Cb  1" 

The  staple  pro'lucti"n-nr.   1 

-Hrrt  l.'t:l(  .i-.  ■  ■rjliolli    I'l 
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RUTHERFORD— RUTLAND. 


and  swine  are  raised  in  considerable  abundance.  There 
are  4  Wdol-cardin^  establishments  and  several  flouring  and 
saw  mills.  The  battle  uf  Stone  River,  one  of  the  most  im- 
])ortant  of  the  late  civil  war,  was  fought  here  Dec.  'M,  1802, 
to  Jan.  2,  18G3.  Cap.  Murfreesboro'.  Area,  530  sq.  m. 
P.  :i3,28y. 

Rutherford,  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,  on  E.  fork  of  White 
River.     P.  1030. 

Rutherford  (Daniel).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
lanil.  Nov.  3, 1749  :  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  1772,  announced  in  his  graduation  thesis,  De 
Aere  Mcphitivo,  the  existence  of  the  gas  since  called  azote 
or  nitrogen  :  became  professor  of  botany  and  keeper  of  the 
botanic  garden  1786.     D.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  15,  1S19. 

Rutherford  (<TRiFFiTH)*h.in  Ireland  about  1730  ;  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  '*  Locke  Settlement"  in  Western 
North  Carolina  :  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention at  Newbornc  1775;  commanded  an  expedition  which 
])enetrated  into  the  Cherokee  country  1770,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  the  provincial 
congress;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Camden  Aug..  1780  ;  took 
command  at  Wilmington  upon  its  evacuation  by  the  Brit- 
ish :  was  a  State  senator  1784;  removed  soon  afterward  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  president  of  the  legislature  in 
Sept..  1794.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Counties 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  bear  his  name. 

Rutherford  (John),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Yarrow,  Selkirkshire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  1.  1795;  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edinburgh:  afterward  studied  at  London,  at  Rheims,  and 
at  Leyden  umlcr  Boerhaave,  and,  returning  to  Edinburgh, 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Mnnro  and  others  in  founding  the 
famous  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  lectured  on 
medical  practice  for  forty  years.     D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1779. 

Rutherford  (JohnI,  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  b. 
in  New  York  City  1760:  graduated  at  Princeton  1776;  be- 
came a  hiwyer  ;  was  a  Presidential  elector  1798,  1813,  and 
1821.  and  U.  S.  Senator  1791-98;  retired  early  from  public 
life  to  devote  himself  to  the  management  of  his  immense 
landed  estates  in  New  Jersey  ;  was  an  efficient  promoter 
of  scientific  agriculture  and  of  internal  improvements,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Senators  who  sat  in  Congress 
during  the  administration  of  AVashington.  D.  at  Ederston, 
N.  J..  Feb.  23,  1840. 

Ru t h erford  (  John),  b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1794  ;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  :  became  a  successful  lawyer;  sat  in  the 
Virginia  general  assembly  twelve  consecutive  years;  was 
fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  executive  council;  was 
lieutenant-governor  for  several  years,  and  at  one  period 
acting  governor;  organized  the  Fayette  Artillery  at  Rich- 
mond, which  he  commanded  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  was 
from  1836  the  principal  agent  (a  post  equivalent  to  presi- 
dent) of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia,  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
D.  at  Richmond  Aug.  3,  1866. 

Rutherford  (.Samuel),  b.  in  Roxburghshire. Scotland, 
ahuit  16110  ;  graduated  M.  A.  from  tlie  University  of  Edin- 
burgh 1621;  became  minister  of  Anwoth  1627;  was  de- 
prived by  the  high  commission  court  of  Galloway  1G30, 
and  silenced  for  preaching  against  the  *'  Articles  of  Perth  " 
1636  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  Nov.,  1638  ; 
professor  of  divinity  in  New  College,  St.  Andrew's,  Oct., 
1639;  principal  of  that  college  and  rector  of  the  university 
1649;  was  commissioner  to  the  AVestminster  Assembly 
1643-47.  but  was  deprived  of  his  posts  1660.  D.  at  Edin- 
burgh Mar.  20,  1661.  He  was  prominent  among  the  Pres- 
byterian divines  of  his  time,  and  author  of  a  large  number 
of  tlieological  treatises,  which  were  highly  esteemed  ;  among 
them  was  a  reply  to  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker's  Sninme  of 
Cliurch  iJincipfiiic. 

Rutherford  Depot,  p. -v.,  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Ruth- 
erford fork  of  Obion  River  and  on  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Rutherfordton,  p. -v..  cap.  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C, 
near  Broad  River,  W.  terminus  of  the  proposed  Wilmington 
Charh  tte  and  Rutherford  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers  and  is 
the  centre  of  important  mining  interests.      P.  4079. 

Ruth'erforth  (Thomas),  D.  D.,b.  atPapworth-Everard, 
Caiubridgcshire,  in  1712;  educated  at  and  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  1745;  rector  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk, 
Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Essex  in  1752;  besides  sermons  and  charges  to 
the  clergy,  wrote  Ordo  fuKtitutionnm  P/n/sicarnin,  in  pri- 
vafis  Buia  LcciionihuH  (1743),  Eesai/  mi  the  Nature  and  Ob- 
liijndune  of  Virtiir  (1744),  vl  Si/Rteni  of  Nutural  Philnsophy, 
hc'niff  a  Course  vf  Lectures  ou  Mecli'iuics,  Optics,  Hi/tlro- 
atnitcs,  and  Astronomy  (2  vols.,  1748),  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Mid- 
dlettin  in  Defence  of  Binhnp  Shcvlnrk  on  Propheci/  (1750), 
A  Discourse  on  Miracles  (1751),  and  Institutes  of  Xutural 


Law,  heiitr}  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grofius' 
De  Jure  liefd  et  f^iicis,  read  in  St.  John's  Coileije,  Cain- 
triVf/r  (2  vols.,  1754-56).  (See  also  Watt's  BibHotheca  Bri- 
fmuivn.)      D.  Oct.,  1771. 

Ruth'erfurd,  p. -v.,  Bergen  eo.,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  and  Erie  R.  Rs..  8A  miles  from 
Jersey  City,  has  4  cliurches.  good  schools,  a  large  summer 
hotel,  and  1  newspaper.     P.  about  3100. 

JaS.  N.   lioOKSTAVEU,  Ed.  *' HeRALD." 

Rutherfurd  Ruling-Machine.     See  Ruling-Ma- 

CHIN'K. 

Riitherglen  (rug'len),  town  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, but  is  now  dependent  on  its  connections  with 
Glasgow  both  for  its  trade  and  manufactures.     P.  9451, 

Ru'ther  («len,  p. -v.  (P.  0.  name  of  Chester),  Caroline 
CO.,  Va.,  on  Richmond  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R. 

Rutiglia'uo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari  di  Puglie, 
situated  on  a  hill  N.  W.  of  Conversano  and  about  12  miles 
from  Bari.  The  neighborhood  is  healthy,  and  fertile  in 
grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.     P.  7000. 

Ru'tile  [Lat.  ruti/ns,  "red"],  a  ferruginous  oxide  of 
titanium,  valued  in  coloring  porcelains  yellow.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed. 

Rut'land,  county  of  W.  Vermont,  on  the  New  York 
frontier,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  watered  by  Otter 
Creek  and  its  branches,  and  by  Pawlet,  Poultney,  and  Cas- 
tleton  rivers,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  (irccn  Mountains, 
has  a  productive  soil  in  the  lowlands,  abounds  in  iron  ore, 
is  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  excellent  marble,  is  trav- 
ersed by  four  railroads,  which  centre  at  the  county-seat, 
and  jiroduces  large  quantities  of  wool,  iiia])]e-sugar,  butter, 
and  cheese,  besides  a  considerable  yield  of  hay,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  Indian  corn.  Marble  is  extensively  worked; 
manufactories  arc  numerous,  as  also  saw  and  flouring  mills. 
Cap.  Rutland.     Area.  950  sq.  m.     P.  40,651. 

Rutland,  tp..  Kane  co.,  111.,  on  Freeport  line  of  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.     P.  960. 

Rutland,  tp..  La  Salle  eo..  111.,  at  the  confluence  of 
Illinois  and  Fox  rivers.     P.  1499. 

Rutland,  }t.-v.  and  tp.,  Humboldt  eo.,  la.,  on  W.  fork 
of  Des  Moines  River.     P.  422. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.     P.  485. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Worcester  eo.,  Mass.,  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Central  R.  R.      P.  1024. 

Rutland,  t]i..  Barry  eo..  Mich.,  on  Grand  Rapids  di- 
vision of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.      P.  1156. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn.     P.  196. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Black 
River  and  on  Carthage  Watertown  and  Sackett's  Harbor 
R.  R.     P.  1903. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Leading 
Creek.      P.  2471. 

Rutland,  p. -v.  and  tp..  Tioga  co..  Pa.     P.  1157. 

Rutland,  ]>.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt..  on  Ot- 
ter Creek  and  on  Rutland  R.  R. :  lat.  43°  37',  Ion.  40°  4'. 
It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  Harlem  Extension  R.  R., 
the  eastern  terminus  of  Rutland  and  Washington  and  of 
Rutland  and  Whitehall  R.  Rs.,  and  is  the  principal  station 
on  Rutland  R.  R.,  the  car  and  machine  shops  and  engine- 
houses  being  located  here.  The  town  was  chartered  by 
New  Hampshire  in  1761,  settled  in  1770,  and  again  char- 
tered as  '"Socialborough"  in  1772  by  the  royal  government 
of  New  York.  During  the  contest  known  as  the  "  New  York 
controversy"  Rutland  was  an  important  point,  and  in  1774 
threeof  her  citizens  were  proclaimed  "outlaws"  and  a  price 
set  on  their  heads  by  the  royal  governor  and  council  of  New 
York.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  a  frontier- 
town,  and  two  forts  were  erected  here,  and  it  was  the  most 
northern  town  of  the  State  that  was  not  depopulated  by 
the  advance  of  Burgoyne  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
in  1777.  It  was  made  the  capital  nf  Rutland  co.  in  17>il, 
and  since  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  in  1791, 
has  been  one  of  the  places  for  holding  U.  S.  courts.  From 
1784  to  1804  it  was  one  of  the  ca}>itals  of  the  State;  the 
State-house  erected  in  1784  is  still  standing,  being,  with 
one  exception,  the  oldest  public  building  in  the  State.  In 
Nov.,  1786,  the  courts  were  dispersed  by  a  mob.  and  the 
court-house  possessed  by  them,  but  the  militia  were  ordered 
out,  the  mob  overawed,  and  the  courts  resumed  business 
after  only  a  few  hours'  interruption.  Prior  to  1791  one  of 
the  four  State  post-offices  was  established  here;  there  are 
now  four  under  the  general  government — namely,  Rut- 
land, West  Rutland,  Centre  Rutland,  and  Sutherland  Falls. 
There  are  11  churches,  IS  school  districts,  a ''graded  school," 
25  school  buildings,  00  teachers,  and  about  2500  pupils.  In 
addition  to  several  private  schools,  the  Rutland  Jlilitary 
Institute  has  75  students,  and  there  are  also  2  Roman  Cath- 


olio  convents.  There  are  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers 
an  amateur  montiily  paper.  :i  national  iiank^  witli  an  ag- 
gregate uapital  of  81,0110.00(1.  a  savings'  bank,  witli  about 
$6J0,000  deposits,  a  fire  department  with  :i  engine  com- 
panies, 3  hose  companies,  and  a  hook-and-ladder  company. 
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Post-Oliicc  and  U.  S.  Court-house,  and  tongri;f;alioual  Clmrch. 


The  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  court-house  and  post- 
ofTu'c,  the  county  court-house,  and  the  town  and  village 
hall,  all  built  of  brick.  There  are  4  small  public  libraries 
and  an  extensive  free  public  reading-room.  Tlic  town  is 
something  over  6  miles  square,  the  soil  presenting  all  va- 
rieties, from  a  heavy  loam  to  a  light  sand,  the  principal 
mineral  being  limestone,  the  chief  variety  of  which  is  Hut- 
land  marble.  When  marble  was  first  worked  in  Rutland 
is  uncertain,  but  quarries  were  o])ened  at  .^Sutherland's 
Falls — where  Otter  Creek  passes  through  and  falls  over  a 
solid  bed  of  marble — as  early  as  18;i0.  and  have  been 
worked  more  or  less  extensively  ever  since.  The  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  marble  interest,  however,  is  at  West  Rut- 
land, where  the  first  quarry  was  opened  in  1K;!S.  but  which 
received  its  real  impetus  in  1843.  when  AVilliam  F.  IJarnes 
commenced  worli  on  the  rich  deposit  now  owned  by  the 
Rutland  ^larblc  Co.  lie  then  bought  for  a  yoke  of  oxen 
quarries  now  worth  millions  of  dollars.  There  arc  IG  quar- 
ries and  12  mills  now  in  operation,  employing  some  750 
men.  ancl  producing  annually  2.500.000  square  feet  of  2- 
inch  marble.  Blocks  are  also  transported  for  manufacture 
e'sewherc.  The  machines  of  the  Steam-t.'utter  Co..  Ward- 
well's  patent,  are  manufactured  here,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  channelling-machines  has  ehea]iened  as  well 
as  increased  the  production  of  marble.  There  is  one  of  the 
largest  mills  for  sawing  marble  in  the  world.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  187U  wasU.s;M.  while  the  xiUagc  is  second 
only  in  importance.  C.  K.  Williams,  Eit.  "Cii.obk." 

Rutland,  p. -v.  nnd  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  H.'SO. 

Riit'landshirr,  an  inland  county  of  England,  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Wash,  comjirises  an  area  of  150  (.q,  m., 
with  22.070  inhabitants.  S.  of  the  Wash  the  surface  is 
hilly  ;  N.,  it  is  level.  The  soil  is  rich  anri  well  cultivated. 
Rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Princi- 
pal town,  Oakham. 

Itiit'lctlge,  p. -v.,  cap.  of  Crenshaw  co.,  .Ma.,  on  Pat- 
saliga  River. 

Rlltlcdge,  p. -v.,  Morgan  co.,  Ga..  on  Georgia  R.  R. 
P.  2:i5. 

IlutlcdRe,  tp.,  De  Witt  co..  111.     P.  CGI. 

Riitlodgo,  I'.-v.,  cap.  of  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  near  IIoI- 
ston  River.     P.  107. 

Riitledgc  (EnwAnn),  b.  at  Chorlcston,  S.  C,  Nov.  2.1, 
I71'.) :  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  .John  and  at 
the  Temple  in  London:  commenceil  practice  in  t'harleston 
177."i:  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress 1774;  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  iJeclaration  of 
Independence,  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war  (.June, 
177G;  of  the  comniittec  ap]>oinIed  to  draft  Gen.  Wtishing- 
ton's  commission  (1775)  and  to  draw  up  the  fust  .Articles 
of  Confederation:  also  of  tliat  sent  to  confer  with  Lord 
Howe  on  Statcn  Ishind  ;  cimunanded  a  ctuuiiany  of  artil- 
lery during  the  siege  of  Charlc»ton.  where  lie  wus  taken 
))risoner  17.'<0.  nnd  ilctained  eleven  months  a  iirisoner  at 
St.  .Vugustine:  sat  in  the  legislature  I7'.M.  when  lie  drew  up 
the  act  for  tho  abolition  of  tho  rights  of  primogeiiitmi  : 


becam.  D.  S.  Senator  1794:  governor  of  South  C.rolia. 

•  !■'».     LI.  at  Charle»ton  Jan.  23,  ISUO. 

Rutledge  (Kkancih  llroeii).  1).  v..  ,on  of  Chancellor 
llugh.  b  at  Cb^rle^t.m.  .■<.  C.  iu  KDU:  gruduMcd  at  V.I. 
College  LH21  :  studied  at  the  (ieneral  Theological  Stm.uary 
V' ,'.^  '  ';"'<^-'=""  Kpi'copul  Church  :  wii.  orJuiui-J  J..„con 
IN-I,  and  priest  .Nov.  20.  IK2i;  became  rector  of  Triuitr 
church,  .-,1.  .\ugustine.  Kla..  l».i»,  „f  s;,.  Jui,n'.  church, 
lallabassce  |sj.,,m„i  „tt,  ordained  bi.hoi,  of  FloriOa  Ucl 
IJ,  If'.'l.     IJ.  at  Tallahiusee  Nov.  0.  1>0(). 

Rutledge  dh  ulll,  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  Charle. 
ton,  h.  '        '      -    ■  -  -  - 


was 
at 


1,  h.  C,  about  1740;  became  judge  of  admirallv  I77«: 
8  bpeaker  of  ihc  legislative  council  1777;  impri-ourj 
•M    Augustine  I7K0-S|  :  Speaker  of  the  hou.e  of  rei.re- 

...itatiycs  l,S2-s,-,,  „„,!  dmncdlur  of  (he  Slate  from  17»1 

until  his  death.  .Jan.,  I.s||. 

Rutledge  (.I.uisi.  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  CharlcHon. 
;  '  '"','.■'■''  "''»  """  "f  "■■•  •'"'"■•  "ho  came  from  Ireland 
ab.iut  l,.ia:  studied  law  at  the  Temple.  London:  com- 
menced practice  at  Charlcslon  1701:  altaine.!  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar  :  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  ■■  Slauiu 
Act  Congress  "  at  New  York  Kr...  of  Ou.  .^outh  Carolina 
convention  of  1774.  and  of  the  Continenlal  Congre.i.  1774- 
75:  sat  in  the  South  Carolina  convention  of  177f..  in  which 
he  was  chairman  of  the  cuinmiltee  which  drew  up  the  Stale 
constitution  :  was  president  of  the  new  goi  crnmtnt  and 
commanderin-chief  of  the  Stale:  rcMgncd,  through  dm. 
satisfaction  with  Ihc  new  State  constitution,  I77>;  waa 
chosen  governor  with  extensive  powers  17711;  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  against  the  invndcra :  rrlired  Iu 
I  North  Candina  on  the  fall  of  Charle-lon,  .May,  I7s0:  uc- 
\  com]ianied  the  army  of  Gales  until  I7s2.  when  he  waa 
elected  to  Congress;  became  chancellor  .Mar..  I7M:  wa>  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  frumed  the  Federal  C..n 
stilution;  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  C.  S.  Supreme  C,.ur  I 
.Sept.,  I7S'.I;  resigned  that  office  17111  to  accci.i  ih.-  ,  i  i, ; 
justiceship  of  South  Carcdina;  was  appointed  by  \Vi. 
ton  chief-justice  of  the  Su|irenie  Court  of  the  C.  S.  .1,.  i. 
17'J5,  and  presided  at  the  succeeding  term,  but  having  lo-t 
his  reason  (which  he  never  recovered)  shortly  afterward. 
the  Senate  <ieclined  to  confirm  the  ttppoinlmcnt.  Ii.  nt 
Charleston  .July  2:i,  I.SOO. — His  son.  Gi;n.  Jiuin,  b.  at 
Charleston  in  17G(i,  was  member  of  Congress  I7ii7-1mp  . 
and  d.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  I,  IMS*. 
Riitli.  Sec  GkI'ti.i. 
Rll'tllli,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  inhabiting  the  con  : 

of  Lalii where  they  built  the  city  of  .\rden.     Th<y  li..Mn 

very  cruispicuously  in  the  legcndiiry  fictions  .. ' 
etc.,  but  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  bt  I 
throw  of  the  iiiouarehy,  anil  they  are  not  nient. 
tory  after  tluit  lime. 

Ru'vu  di  I'u'glia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ita'!  <li 
Ptiglic.  on  a  chalk   hill  couiiiianding  ii  wiileview.      It   i< 
surrtiundcd  by  a  wall,  outside  of  wliicli  are  extensive  sul- 
urbs,  and  it  is  entered  by  four  gates.     The  town  i*  i^"  *■ 
larly  built,  and  the  churches,  though  numerouM.  arc  i 
sjiccial  interest.    The  adjacent  country  is  prudurtivc.  . 
vegetiiblcs.  and  choice  fruit  being  abundant.     P.  in  1."^  i. 
including  suburbs,  15,000. 

Rlix'ton  iGkohck  Fltt:nKitirK  .Arni'sTi  si.  b.  in   K> m. 
Enghind.  ill  IN2I  :   studied  ill  the  iiiilitary  collrgc  til  -  .<    I 
hurst:   Vfduntecrcil   in   the    Itrilish    Legion,   winch    -.    \.  i 
against   I>on   Carlos  in  Spain   IS.'l.S;    went  lo  Can 
lieutenant  in  the  Itrilisli  army  ls:;il:  travellctl  exlci 
in  remote  Western  regions;  publishe<l  AilcrntHrr*  .  . 
iVo  If  ml  the   Itiiihii  .1/oiiiiMiii.  |  I  Si;  1  nnd    l.il'f   in    I 
H'ot  (I1S4U);  travelled  also  in   .North  .Africa,  and.  i.        r 
ing  for  fresh  explorations  in  the  Kueky  Muuntatn*,  d.  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  ;tO.  I.'itS. 

Kuys'brock   t.liUtNl.  the  patriarch  of  the  Ihitrh  and 
(^ermiiii  .Mvsti"-s.  b.  about  \'1\K\.  titkiiig  hm  iiBiiie  fnon  tlir 
1  place  of  his  nativity,  a  village  bclnern  llrus"i-    .■•  I   M  >  ! 
I  About  LUG  he  became\icarof  a  church  in  lln 

I  1:152  joined  the  nastrry  of  liriinthal.     I>    I 

lie  advocated  onemss  with  God  and  n- 

lo  be  achieved  by  eontemplntion.      He  ;. 

mianisu)  of  the  pantheistic  .Mystics,  nu  1  ....  . 

a   reformer.     (Seo    Kngelhardl's  Hirkani  r.  ,st.   I  , 

y./l.    //.o/.'.pxi   (ISII.-i)  nnd   rilinann'n    Itn'ormrrt    ' 

the  llr/uriimtion  (ISll;    Eng.  tr.  18iil.  lol.   Ii.   |>p      '• 

55.)  H.  I'.  Hm  «<>.  k. 

Ruv-ibrnrk  (I.ui.  W«Ar«./M7.,  /Jn'tm*].  Willinm  o(,  « 
distiii-,'iiisbc>l   Fr:iuciscan  monk   nnd  mi«»i»iiiary.  I.    nr.»r 

Brussels  nbiiul   12.10:   wns   sent   in    C.'.i.l   by  l"0 I    l\ 

(124.1-541  to  the  court  of  Mangu   Khan,  the 
llenghiii  Khnn.  to  ntteinpl  bin  conver»ion  to  ' 

relumed  in  1255.      I>.  nflci  1 " 

him.  and  may  \  cry  likely  h.« 

ilcr  w:l'  tin  11  ill   U-c  illllMii.;    ' 
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tured  that  Rubruk  may  have  given  Bacon  a  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery. (For  Bacon's  recipe  see  his  Opera  Inedttn  (1851*). 
p.  bb\.  For  a  translation  of  the  Itineranum  of  Rubruk  see 
Pui-rhas  his  Pilgritnes,  vol.  iii.)  R.  D.  lIiTCHCOCK. 

Riiys'dael  (Jacob),  b.  in  Haarlem  in  1625.  Of  his 
life  little  is  known;  there  is  controversy  on  nearly  every 
point.  He  was  the  pujiil  and  friend  of  Nicholas  Berghem. 
and  was  a  man  of  imagination  an<l  feeling,  a  nice  observer, 
and  an  accomplished  artist.  It  is  nut  jtrobable  that  he 
ever  left  Holland,  for  his  pictures,  evidently  studied  from 
nature,  represent  Dutch  scenery  and  landscape  on  or  near 
the  Rhine.  The  variety  of  subject  is  not  great,  but  the 
treatment  is  varied  by  the  art  and  sensibility  of  the  master, 
who  imparted  to  his  work  an  effect  of  openness,  airiness, 
breeziness,  and  reach  of  vision  that  saves  them  from  mo- 
notony and  gives  them  a  singular  charm.  The  catalogues 
ascribe  to  him  448  pictures  of  undoubted  genuineness. 
They  are  familiar  to  visitors  in  all  continental  galleries. 
I),  at  Haarlem  ItiOl.  0.  B.  Fhothingiiam. 

Ruys'selede,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  reformatory  founded 
by  the  government  in  1S49.  The  institution,  which  ad- 
mits boys  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  em- 
ploys them  during  the  summer  in  farm-labor,  during  the 
winter  at  ^iitferent  trades,  numbered  522  boys  in  1872,  and 
was  entirely  self-supporting.     P.  about  7000. 

Riiy'ter,  van  (Michael  Adriaeszoon),  b,  at  Vlies- 
sin^'cn.  Zealand,  in  100",  of  humble  parentage;  went  to 
sea  as  a  cabin-boy  in  1G18;  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
Dutch  navy  in  lO.'iii,  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1645.  In  the 
war  between  .Spain  and  Portugal  he  sunk  in  1047  an  AI- 
gerine  piratical  squadrcm  off  tlie  port  of  Sale,  and  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  still  more  in  the  war  be-* 
tween  Holland  and  England  and  in  the  Danish  service. 
But  his  greatest  deed  he  achieved  in  1G67,  when  he  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  destroyed  the  shipping  at  8heerness,  burnt 
a  number  of  English  men-of-war,  and  compelled  England 
to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Breda.  In  the  war  with  France 
he  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  was  defeated 
off  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  by  Admiral  Du  Quesne.  He 
succeeded  in  conducting  his  fleet  safely  into  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  d.  next  day,  Apr.  29,  H)70. 

Rv'an,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Mauch  Chunk  R.  Rs".     P.  GOO. 

Ryan,  tp..  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  836. 

Ryan  (Stephen-  Vixcext),  D.  D..  b.  Jan.  1,  1826,  in 
Upper  Canada;  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  infancy;  was 
educated  at  St.  Charles's  vSeminary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  St.  M.ary's  Seminary, 
Barrens.  Mo.;  was  ordained  priest  June  24,  1849,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  was  prefect  and  professor  for  some  years  at 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  afterward  at  St.  Vincent's  Col- 
lege. Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  of  which  institution  he  became 
president  about  the  year  1856 ;  was  named  provincial  visi- 
tor of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  ISj";  appointed 
by  the  Holy  See  second  bishop  of  Buffalo  Mar,  3,  1868,  and 
was  consecrated  Nov.  8  of  the  same  year. 

Ryan  Glade,  tp.,  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  at  head-waters  of 
Potomac  River.     P.  851. 

Rybinsk%  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Yaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  carries  on  an  immense  transit- 
trade  in  corn,  flour,  tallow,  timber,  and  metals  between  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  St.  Petersburg.     P.  14,192. 

Rycailt'  (Sir  Paul),  b.  in  London,  England,  about 
16.'^0  ;  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  AVinchelsea  during  his 
embassy  at  Constantinople  1601-69  ;  ])ublishcd  The  Pres- 
ent Sfftte  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (1668);  was  consul  at 
Smyrna  about  1670-81;  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Leinster  and  Conn;iught  1G85,  in 
which  year  he  was  knighted  and  made  judge  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  and  privy  councillor  for  Ireland  ;  lost  his 
offices  at  the  revolution  of  1688;  was  English  resident  at 
the  Hanse  Towns  1690-1700.  D.  in  England  in  1700;  pub- 
lished The  /fistorifnfthe  Turkish  Empire  from  1623  to  1677 
(1680),  edited  KnoUes's  History  of  the  Turks,  with  a  contin- 
uation (1679;  best  ed.  3  vols.,  1687-1700),  translated  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega's  lioiful  (Commentaries  of  Peru  (1688).  and 
brought  out  in  1700  an  appendix  to  his  great  work,  entitled 
A  History  of  the  Turks  from  1679  to  1699. 

Ryde,  town  of  England,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  Spithead.  It 
is  an  elegant  and  flourishing  watering-place,  and  commu- 
nicates every  hour  with  Portsmouth.     P.  11.234. 

Ry'der  (.Tames),  D.  D..  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Oct., 
1800;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  boyhood  :  became  a  novice  in 
the  Jesuit  order  1813;  was  educated  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege: studied  theology  at  Rome  1820-25:  was  ordained 
priest  1825;  taught  theology  at  Spoleto  1825-28:  was  for 
some  time  vice-president  of  Georgetown  College,  was  its 


president  1840-45.  and  again  1848-51;  pastor  of  churches 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Frederick,  Md.,  1839-40  ;  president 
of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  1846- 
A"^  ;  was  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Nortii  America; 
juiblished  several  lectures  and  discourses,  and  contributed 
articles  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  to  the  Eit- 
ryrlopiTfh'n  Americana.     D.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  12,  i860, 

Ryder   (William   Henry),  D.  D.,  b.  July  3,  1822.   in 

Provincctown,  Mass.,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  (Uni- 
versalist)  in  1843  ;  in  November  of  that  year  became  pastor 
in  Concord,  N.  H. ;  in  Dec,  1845,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  in 
1848  went  to  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  studied  in  Berlin; 
in  Jan.,  1850,  became  pastor  in  Roxbury  (now  Boston 
Highlands),  Mass.;  in  Jan.,  1860,  of  St.  Paul's  church 
(First  Universalist),  Chicago,  III.,  where  he  still  remains. 

Rye  {Secale  cereule),  a  cereal  grain  belonging  to  the 
sub-tribe  Hordcinece,  which  flourishes  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  the  temperate  zone,  thrives  upon  poor  soil,  and 
yields  a  straw  which  is  in  great  request  for  stuffing  beds, 
saddlery,  etc.  and  for  braiding  mats.  The  grain  is  whole- 
come,  but  darker  and  less  nutritious  than  wheat.  Whisky 
is  extensively  distilled  from  rye  in  the  U.  S.,  gin  in  Hol- 
land, and  a  Jiqu<n-  called  rjmtss  in  Russia.  The  annual  ])ro- 
duction  of  rye  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  20.000,000  bushels,  the 
States  jtroducing  the  largest  quantities  being  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Rye,  p. -v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co,.  N.  H.,  on  Atlantic 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  River,  adioining  Ports- 
mouth, is  famed  for  its  extensive  beach,  a  jdace  of  summer 
resort.     P.  993. 

Rye,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  on  New  York  New  Haven  an<l  Ilartfora 
R.  R..  includes  the  village  of  Port  Chester.     P.  7150. 

Rve,  tp..  Perry  co..  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna  River  and  on 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.     P.  703. 

Rye'gate,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connec- 
ticut River  and  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R. 
P.  935. 

Rye-Grass,  the  LoUnm  pcmnxe,  a  European  grass 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  In  Eurojie  it  is  highly  esteemed 
both  for  hay  and  jjasture,  and  is  the  must  important  of  all 
forage-plants,  but  in  the  V.  S.  it  is  not  very  highly  valued. 
The  Italian  rye-grass  (/..  Italicnm)  is  also  greatly  valued 
in  Great  Britain.  (For  the  Lolium  temiilentnm  see  Darnel.) 

Rye'house  Plot  [so  called  from  the  Rye-house,  a  farm 
near  Newmarket,  where  the  murder  of  the  king  was  to  he 
undertaken],  was  a  scheme  devised  by  some  English  Whigs 
to  kill  King  Charles  II.  while  on  his  way  from  Newmarket, 
and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Jlonmouth.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  many  leading  Whigs,  including  Al- 
gernon Sydney  and  Lord  Russell,  were  sent  to  the  block, 
and  many  others  were  severely  punished. 

Ry'erson  (Adolphis  Egerton),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Charlutteville,  Upper  Canada,  Mar.  24. 1803  :  was  ordained 
to  the  (Wesleyan)  Methodist  ministry  1825  :  became  editor 
of  the  Guardian,  the  organ  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Canada, 
1829  ;  became  principal  of  the  University  of  Coburg  (Vic- 
toria College)  1841  ;  was  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  Upper  Canada  1844-50;  travelled  in  the  U.  S.  study- 
ing systems  of  education,  and  prepared  the  legislation  for 
a  ne\v  scheme  of  public  instruction.  Author  of  a  History 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

Rye,  Spurred.     See  Ergot. 

Ry'mer  (Thomas),  b.  at  North  AUerton,  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land, about  1639  ;  educated  at  Sydney  College,  Cambridge  ; 
studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn  ;  became  historiographer  to  Wil- 
liam III.  1692  ;  now  chiefly  remembered  for  the  vast  Latin 
collection  of  English  historical  and  diplomatic  documents 
known  as  liymer's  Eoedera  (20  vols,  folio,  1704-35),  of 
which  15  were  edited  by  himself  and  the  remainder  by 
Robert  Sanderson.  D.  in  London  Dec.  14,  1713.  Rymer 
left  58  MS.  vols,  of  important  historical  documents,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  Syifabus  {in  English)  of  the /'a*f^('rn 
was  published  in  1869  by  Sir  Thomas  Dufl'us  Hardy. 

Rys'iiigrh  (John  Claude),  the  last  Swedish  governor  of 
the  colony  on  the  Delaware,  was  sent  out  in  the  ship  Aren 
in  1654,  having  previously  been  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Stockholm.  He  was  commissioned  as  vice- 
governor  of  New  Sweden,  and  received  orders  not  to  molest 
the  Dutch,  but  at  once  surprised  and  occupied  the  Dutch 
fort  Casimir,  assumed  the  title  of  director-general,  and  cun- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  but  in  1655  the  Dutch 
attacked  New  Sweden  and  put  an  end  to  the  Swedish 
authority,  which  had  been  sustained  for  seventeen  j-ears. 

Rys'wick,  v.  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  famous  as  the  place  in  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  the  allies,  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  and  Spain,  was  signed  Sept.  20,  1697. 
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